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RABELAIS,  FRANgOIS. 


RABENER,  GOTTLIEB  WILHELM. 


RABELAIS,  FRANgOIS,  was  bora  in  1488  (M.  Rathexy  says  in  1495), 
at  Chinon  in  Touraine.  lie  entered  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  but 
his  jovial  temper  and  satirical  humour  made  him  obnoxious  to  his 
brother  monks,  and  he  was  glad  to  obtain  permiuion  to  remove  into  a 
convent  of  Benedictines.  But  here  also  he  oonld  not  sympathise  with 
the  habits  of  liis  brethren,  and  at  last  he  ran  away  from  his  oonvent, 
and  went  to  Montpelier,  where  he  studied  medicine  and  took  his 
doctor^s  degree.  He  practised  as  a  physician,  though  he  retained  the 
garb  of  a  secular  priest ;  and  in  his  capacity  of  physician  he  became 
known  at  the  court  of  Francis  I.  In  1536  he  acoompanied  Cardinal 
du  Belloi  to  Rome,  and  obtained  the  pope's  absolution  for  the  breach 
of  his  monastic  vows.  On  his  return  to  France  he  obtained  a  prebend 
in  a  collegiate  church,  and  waa  afterwards  appointed  card  or  rector  of 
Meudon,  in  which  situation  he  continued  till  his  death  in  1553. 

Rabelais  was  a  man  of  extensive  and  varied  information ;  he  was 
acquainted  with  the  principal  European  languages,  besides  Latin  and 
Oreek,  but  his  principal  merit  consists  in  overflowing  humour,  and  in 
the  acuteness  with  which  he  caught  at  and  exposed  the  absurdities 
and  the  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  sheltered  as  they  were  by  hallowed 
prejudice  or  by  the  cloak  of  superstition  and  hypocrisy.  His  principal 
work  is  a  satirical  novel,  in  which,  under  an  allegoriod  veil,  he  lashes 
all  classes  of  society,  kings,  statesmen,  scholars,  clerical  as  well  as  lay, 
prelates  and  popes,  and  especially  monks,  of  whom  he  seems  to  have 
had  a  special  dislike.  Rabelais  took  for  his  first  hero  Gargantua,  a 
gigantic  personage,  about  whom  there  were  many  wonderful  traditional 
stories,  to  which  Rabelais  added  many  more.  GaiY^antua  lived  for 
several  centuries,  and  at  last  begot  a  sod,  Fantogruel,  who  is  as  won- 
derful as  hixnself ;  beneath  his  tongue  a  whole  army  takes  shelter  from 
rain  ;  in  his  mouth  and  throat  are  cities  which  contain  an  immense 
population,  &a  The  adventures  of  these  personages  are  all  ridiculous, 
and  are  described  in  humorous  language,  which  often  descends  to  low 
buflbonery  and  very  frequently  to  obscenity.  This  obscenity  was 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  age^  but  it  now  is,  in  its  loathsome 
excess,  the  chief  drawback  to  the  reading  of  the  book.  But  under 
this  coarse  covering  there  lies  a  moral,  for  Rabelais  meant  to  correct 
and  improve  society  by  his  satire.  He  exposes  the  faults  of  the  educa- 
tion of  his  time,  the  barbarous  eloquence  of  college  pedants,  the  folly 
of  scholastic  disputation,  and  the  pretensions  of  self-styled  philo- 
sophers ;  all  which  are  successively  held  up  to  ridicule  in  tho  harangue 
of  Janotus  de  Braginardo,  in  which  he  demands  back  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  which  Gargantua  had  detached  from  the 
belfry  and  appended  to  the  neck  of  his  mare ;  in  the  curious  catalogue 
of  the  books  of  the  library  of  St.  Victor;  in  the  disputation  carried 
on  by  signs  between  Panurge  and  the  English  Thaumaste ;  and,  lastly, 
in  the  description  of  the  prodigies  which  science  had  produced  in  the 
oouutry  of  Quint-Essence,  or  kingdom  of  Ent^l^cbie.  In  another 
part  of  his  work  the  author  exposes  the  manners  of  oourts  and  the 
weakness  even  of  good  monarchs.  Pantagruel  is  a  virtuous  prince, 
devout,  and  severe  in  his  morals,  and  yet  he  takes  for  his  favourite 
Panurge,  an  arrant  rogue,  a  drunkard,  a  coward,  and  a  libertine,  who 
seems  to  be  a  counterpart  of  the  Margutte  of  Pulci's  '  Mnrgonte  Mag- 
giore,'  for  Rabehils  was  acquainted  with  the  Italian  romance  writers, 
whose  tales  of  giants  and  heroes  and  their  wonderful  achievements  he 
probably  had  in  view  in  his  caricatures.  The  disastrous  wan  of 
Charles  VIIL  and  Frands  L  had  produced  too  many  evils  in  his  time 
not  to  attract  Rabelais'  censure.  To  the  headlong  ambition  of  those 
conqueron  he  oppoEes  the  prudence  and  moderation  of  liis  heroes, 
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who,  before  they  enter  upon  even  a  defensive  war,  exhaust  every 
means  of  conciliation.  Rabelais  sneen  openly  at  the  pretensions  of 
the  popes  to  interfere  in  temporal  mattera,  and  in  his  fourth  book 
he  exposes  the  pretended  mortifications  of  a  certain  class  of  devotees 
who  feasted  on  meagre  days  on  a  variety  of  dished  of  the  finest  fish 
and  other  savoury  things. 

It  has  been  assumed  by  some  that  Rabelais'  work  is  a  continued 
allegory  of  the  events  and  penonages  of  his  time ;  and  people  have 
fancied  that  they  recognised  Francis  L  in  Gargantua,  Henri  IL  in 
Pantagruel,  Louis  XIL  in  Grand  Gousier,  &c.  This  however  seems 
very  doubtful,  and  the  notion  has  been  strongly  combated  by  Ch. 
Nodier,  in  an  article  '  De  quelques  livres  satiriques  et  de  leur  clef,' 
Paris,  1834.  It  seems  more  likely  that  Rabelais  made  occasional 
allusions  to  some  of  the  leading  charactera  of  hia  age  and  their  pre- 
vailing faults,  while  he  lashed  in  general  the  vices  and  follies  of  society. 
With  regard  to  the  traditional  stories  of  Gargantua,  which  he  took 
for  his  subject,  see  '  Notice  de  deux  anciens  Romans,  intitule  les 
Ghroniques  de  Gkrgantua,  oil  Ton  examine  les  rapporta  qui  existent 
entre  ces  deux  ouvrages  et  le  Gargantua  de  Rabelais,  et  si  la  premiere 
de  ces  Chroniques  n'est  pas  aussi  de  Tauteur  de  Pantagruel,*  by  J.  Ch. 
Bmnet,  author  of  the  '  Nouvelles  Reoherches  Bibliograpbiques,' 
Paris,  1824. 

The  romance  of  Rabelais  has  gone  throngh  several  editions,  and  has 
been  translated  into  German  and  English.  One  of  the  best  French 
editions  is  that  by  Duchat, '  CEuvres  de  Mattre  Francois  Rabelais,  aveo 
des  remarques  historiques  et  critiques,'  3  vola  4to,  Amsterdam,  1741. 
An  excellent  recent  French  edition  of  the  works  of  Rabelais  is  that 
published  by  £.  Johanneau  and  Esmangart,  with  a  biography  of  the 
author,  and  his  'Songes  drolatiques,'  being  a  oollection  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  caricatures,  designed  by  Rabelais  himself,  and  intended  to 
represent  tho  charactera  of  bis  romance,  and  also  his  *  Sciomachie,*  a 
work  which  had  become  extremely  scarce.  Swif t^  in  his  '  Gulliver's 
Travels,'  has  imitated  Rabelais.  Rabelais  was  charged  in  his  lifetime 
with  irreligion  and  heresy,  but  ho  was  protected  by  Francis  I.,  who, 
having  read  his  romance,  said  that  he  found  no  grounds  for  the  charge. 
Rabelais  knew  Calvin,  who  at  one  time  thought  of  numbering  him 
among  his  followen,  but  there  was  too  much  dissimilarity  between 
the  two  men  to  allow  any  such  conneotion,  and  Calvin  having  gravely 
censured  Rabelais  for  his  profiwe  jesting,  the  satirist  took  his  revenge 
by  placing  in  the  mouth  of  Panurge,  while  buying  a  sheep  of  Din- 
denault,  some  of  the  theological  expressions  of  his  austere  monitor. 

RABENER,  GOTTLIEB  WILHELM,  bora  in  1714  at  Wachau 
near  Leipzig,  was  educated  in  the  publio  school  at  Meissen.  In  1734 
he  went  to  the  Univenity  of  Leipzig  to  study  the  law,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  moat  eminent  men  of  the  age,  and  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Gellert,  with  whom  he  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  a  celebrated  literary  periodical  called  '  Bremer 
Beitrage.'  In  1741  he  received  an  office  in  the  board  of  taxes  for  the 
circle  of  Dresden,  and  in  1763  he  was  appointed  counsellor  of  the 
court  of  aids  (Steuerrath),  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  on  the 
26th  of  March  1771*  Rabener  was  in  his  time  one  of  tho  most  popular 
writera  in  Germany,  and  he  exercised  a  very  beneficial  influence 
upon  his  countrymen.  His  satires,  in  which  he  attacked  in  a  good- 
humoured  strain  the  most  glaring  follies,  fashions,  and  pretensions  of 
his  time,  though  not  marked  by  much  depth  of  thought,  are  still 
instructive  and  amusing  as  historical  pictures  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived,  for  the  things  which  he  ridiculed  have  long  ceased  to  exist 
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His  satires,  which  with  one  exception  are  written  in  prose,  show  great 
power  of  observation^  and  a  cheerful  disposition  combined  with  a 
considerable  share  of  wit ;  the  style  is  easy  and  attractive,  though 
sometimes  rather  prolix.  They  were  first  published  in  sev.eral 
periodicals,  but  collected  in  1751  at  Leipaig  in  2  vols. ;  in  1752 
another,  and  in  1755  a  fourth  volume  was  added.  A  complete  edition, 
with  a  life  of  the  author,  was  published  in  1777  in  6  vols. 

RACINE,  JEAN,  was  bom  towards  the  end  of  1639  at  Fert^  Milon, 
in  the  present  department  of  Aisne,  France.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
officer  of  the  excise,  but  lost  both  his  parents  while  he  was  a  child. 
He  studied  first  at  Beauvais,  and  afterwards  in  the  celebrated  school 
of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  under  Lemaistre,  Lancelot,  and  the  Abb^ 
Hanon.  He  applied  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  poets. 
After  three  years  spent  at  Port  Royal  he  went  to  finish  bis  education 
at  Paris,  in  the  College  d'Harcourt,  in  1658.  He  had  long  shown  a 
decided  inclination  for  poetry,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1660  he  entered  the  lists  with  various  other  poets  who 
wrote  in  honour  of  that  event ;  and  his  composition,  '  La  Nymphe  de 
la  Seine,'  being  considered  as  the  best,  was  noticed  by  the  king,  who 
sent  to  the  young  poet,  through  Colbert,  a  present  of  100  louis'd'or. 
In  1664  Racine  brought  out  his  first  tragedy,  *La  Thebaide,  ou  les 
Fr&res  Ennemis,'  a  subject  which  was  suggested  to  him  by  Moli^re. 
He  next  wrote  his  *  Alexandre,'  which  is  a  feeble  oompooitxon.  Cor- 
neille,  who  was  then  grown  old,  advised  Racine  to  give  up  writing 
tragedy.  Boileau,  on  the  contrary,  encouraged  him;  and  Racine, 
having  studied  bard  for  some  years  to  improve  himself,  produced  in 
1667  his  *  Andromaque,'  which  was  acted  with  great  applause.  In  the 
next  year  he  wrote  '  Les  Plaideurs,'  a  humorous  comedy  in  imitation 
of  the  MVasps'  of  Aristophanes,  which  was  so  much  relished  by 
Louis  XIV.  that  he  bestowed  upon  the  author  a  pension,  accompanied 
by  a  very  flattering  letter,  liacine  now  produced  in  succession 
'Britannicus,'  *  Berenice,'  'Bajazet,'  *Mithridate,'  'Iphig^nie,'  and 
'  Phddre,*  which  last  is  often  considered  his  masterpiece ;  but  when 
'Ph^dre'  was  first  brought  oxf  the  stage  in  1677,  a  rival  ooterie 
intrigued  against  him,  and  succeeded  in  running  down  the  work, 
which  so  disgusted  Racine  that  he  resolved  to  write  no  moro  plays. 
About  that  time  he  married  the  daughter  of  the  treasurer  of  Amiens, 
a  match  which  proved  a  happy  one. 

Racine  frequented  the  court,  where  he  had  a  warm  friend  in  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  XIV.  historiographer 
of  the  kingdom,  together  with  Boileau.  Of  his  historical  laboom 
however  only  a  few  fragments  remain.  Several  years  after,  at  the 
entreaty  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  he  wrote  another  drama,  *  Esther,' 
which  was  acted  in  the  house  of  education  of  St.  Cyr  in  1689,  and  was 
well  received.  In  the  following  year  he  wrote  '  Athalie,'  which  was 
performed  in  the  same  place,  and  was  afterwards  published ;  but  it 
was  received  very  coldly,  although  it  has  since  been  acknowledged  to 
be  Racine's  noblest  composition.  This  was  also  Boileau*s  opinion  at 
the  time,  who  told  him  so,  adding  that  the  judgment  of  the  public 
would  right  itself  in  time— a  prediction  however  which  was  not 
accomplished  till  long  after  Racine's  death. 

'Athalie'  was  the  last  play  of  Racine.  He  continued  to  visit 
Madame  de  Maintenon,  to  whom  he  used  to  read  parts  of  his  pro- 
jected history  of  Louis  XIV.  As  he  came  to  advert  to  the  system  of 
administration,  he  could  not  help  reflecting  upon  the  wanton  prodi- 
gality of  expenditure,  the  enormous  burden  of  taxation,  the  disastrous 
wars  caused  by  mere  ambition,  and  the  consequent  distress  of  the 
country,  and  the  misery  of  a  great  part  of  the  population.  Racine 
was  a  man  of  honest  feelings ;  he  became  animated  with  his  subject ; 
and  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  evidently  aflfected  by  his  picture.  She 
suggested  to  him  to  draw  up  a  memoir  of  what  he  thought  could  be 
done  in  the  way  of  alleviating  the  distress  of  the  people.  Raoine 
complied,  and  delivered  his  memoir  to  madame  for  her  perusal.  As 
she  vras  reading  it  one  day  in  her  cabinet,  Louis  XIV.  entered,  and 
she  could  not  conceal  from  him  the  paper  nor  the  author  of  it.  Louis, 
having  glanced  at  the  memoir,  observed  with  a  frown  that,  '*  as  M. 
Racine  could  make  excellent  verses,  he  fEincied  that  he  knew  every- 
thing ;  as  if,  because  he  was  a  great  poet,  he  ought  to  be  also  a  minister 
of  state."  Racine  was  informed  of  this,  and  from  that  time  he  was 
banished  from  the  court  He  had  been  for  some  years  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  under  the  influence  of  mental  excitement  and  of 
melancholy,  and  the  mortification  which  he  now  felt  embittered  his 
sufierings.  His  complaint,  which  was  an  abscess  in  the  liver,  was 
badly  treated  by  the  physicians,  and  he  sank  rapidly.-  Louis  XIV., 
being  informed  of  his  danger,  showed  great  interest  in  his  fate,  and 
sent  to  inquire  after  him  ;  indeed,  tbe  whole  court  sympathised  with 
the  dying  poet.  At  last  an  operation  was  performed ;  but  three  days 
after  Kacine  expired,  in  the  midst  of  acute  pain,  on  the  22nd  of  April 
1699,  in  his  fifty-ninth  year.  He  was  interred,  according  to  his  request, 
in  the  abbey  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs,  a  spot  for  which  he  had  always 
retained  a  great  affection.  After  the  destruction  of  that  monastery  in 
1709,  the  remains  of  Racine  were  transferred  to  Paris,  and  deposited 
in  the  church  of  St.  Etienne  du  Mont,  by  the  side  of  those  of  Pascal 
Louis  XIV.  bestowed  upon  his  widow  a  pension  of  2000  livres,  and 
the  reversion  of  it  on  her  sons  till  the  death  of  the  youngest. 

The  plays  of  Racine  have  gone  through  many  editions;  one  of  the 
best  is  that  of  1768,  *  CEuvrsa  de  Jean  Radne^  avec  des  Commentaires 
par  Luneau  de  Boisjermain,'  6  vols.  8vo.    It  ahK>  contains  his  'History 


of  Port  Royal,'  the  *  Fragmens  Hlstoriques,'  several  discourses  delivered 
in  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  other  small 
compositions,  with  a  biography  of  Racine. 

His  son,  Louis  Raoine,  published  memoirs  of  his  father's  life,  two 
volumes  of  commentaries  on  his  plays,  and  a  poem, '  La  Religion,'  in 
six  cantos.     He  was  bom  in  1692  and  died  in  1763. 

Bacine  adhered  strictly  to  what  are  called  the  classical  unities,  and 
his  subjects  were  chiefly  taken  from  ancient  history ;  but  his  personages, 
though  Greek  or  Roman  by  name,  are  French  in  their  character.  His 
great  merit  lay  in  his  delineation  of  the  passions,  his  exquisite  pathos, 
and  the  harmony  of  his  verse.  By  common  consent  he  stands  at  the 
head  of  French  dramatists  of  the  classic  schooL 

RACZTNSKI,  EDUARD,  a  Polish  nobleman  of  literary  tastes  and 
talents,  was  born  at  Poaen  in  1786,  the  son  of  Count  Philip  Raczynski, 
a  Polish  generaL  Count  Eduard  entered  the  Polish  army,  and  took 
some  share  in  Napoleon's  campaign  of  1807 ;  but  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon  I.,  when  he  became  a  simple  Prussian  subject,  he  withdrew 
from  a  military  career.  He  travelled  in  Turkey  in  1814,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  hii  journey  in  one  of  the  most  splendid  volumes 
in  the  PoUsh  language, '  Dziennik  Podroky  do  Turcyi'  (folio,  Brealau, 
1821,  illustrated  with  numerous  plates).  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  literary  pursuits.  His  'Obraz  Polakow  iPolski' 
(*  Picture  of  the  Poles  and  Poland  in  the  18th  Century,'  21  vols., 
Breslau,  1840,  &o.),  is  a  valuable  collection  of  memoirs,  most  of  them 
before  unpublished.    Another  of  his  most  prominent  works  is  his 

*  Oabinet  medalow  Polskich,'  or  *  Cabmet  of  Polish  Medals,'  in  4  vols. 
4to  (Berlin  and  Posen,  1841-45).  with  a  text  in  Polish  and  French.    His 

*  Wspomnienia  Wielkopolski '  (*  Memorials  of  Great  Poland,'  2  vols., 
with  an  atlas  of  plates),  is  also  deserving  of  mention.  The  '  Codex 
Diplomatious  Majoris  Polonise,'  or  collection  of  documents  illustrating 
the  history  of  Poland,  which  he  edited,  had  been  originally  compiled 
by  luB  grandfather.  Count  Kazimierz  RacBynski;  but  a  companion 
work,  the  'Codex  Diplomaticus  Lithuaniae,'  was  his  own.  Among 
other  benefactions  to  Posen,  he  founded  a  public  library  in  that  town, 
erecting  a  building  for  the  purpose,  presenting  to  it  a  collection  of 
21,000  volumes,  and  endowing  it  with  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  librarian,  who  is  at  present  Lukassewics,  one  of  the  first  historians 
and  antiquaries  in  Poland,  to  whom  the  count  gave  the  appointments 
On  the  20th  of  January  1845  Raczynski  destroyed  himself,  by  means 
of  an  ornamental  cannon  which  was  kept  in  his  park.  It  was  cun«ntly 
reported  that  the  motive  of  the  act  was,  that  in  looking  over  some  old 
family  papers,  he  had  found  that  one  of  his  ancestors  had  received 
part  of  the  family  estates  as  a  bribe  from  Catharine  IL  of  Russia  to 
betray  the  caiise  of  his  oountry.  The  lady  of  Count  Racaynski,  who 
survived  him,  was  the  widow  of  Count  Jan  Potooki,  .also  a  Polish 
author  of  eminence^  who  destroyed  himself  thirty  years  before  in 
1815.  His  son,  Count  Roger  Raczynski,  who  succeeded  him,  -gene- 
rously  abolished  the  feudal  dues  that  were  payable  to  him  by  4000 
pesaants  of  the  twenty-seven  villages  on  the  eetatee  of  the  family. 

*  RACZYNSKI,  ATHANASIUS,  the  younger  brother  of  Count 
Eduard,  bom  on  the  2nd  of  May  1788,  entereid  the  Prussian  diplo- 
matic service,  was  in  1840  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Copenhagen, 
and  afterwards  at  Lisbon  and  Madrid,  but  quitted  the  latter  post  in 
1858,  and  has  since  lived  in  retirement.  His  Uteraiy  works  have  been 
ehiefly  on  subjects  of  art,  and  written  in  the  Freneh  langnaga.  His 
account  of  modem  art  in  Germany  ('  Histoire  de  I'Art  Moderae  en 
Allemagne,'  8  vols.  4to,  with  atlas,  Paris,  1886-42),  though  not  a  work 
of  much  depth,  is  the  most  convenient  general  view  of  the  subject 
.that  has  yet  appeared.  The  same  praise  may  be  given  to  his  'Arts  in 
Portugal,'  and  '  Historico-artistical  Dictionary  of  Portugal,'  both  in 
French,  published  at  Paris  in  1846  and  1847. 

RADCLIFFE,  JOHN,  M.D.,  was  bora  in  1650,  of  a  good  family  at 
Wakefield  in  Yorkshire.  From  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town 
he  passed  to  University  College,  Oxford,  at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1669,  and  became  senior  scholar  of  hia 
college,  but,  as  no  fellowship  became  vacant  tiiere,  he  accepted  a 
fellowship  at  Lincoln  College.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1672, 
and  commenced  the  study  of  physio,  which  he  punned  in  no  other 
medical  school,  but  attended  the  different  courses  of  anatomy,  chemistry, 
and  botany  delivered  in  the  University.  He  is  represented  by  his 
biographers  as  having  "  recommended  himself  more  by  ready  wit  and 
vivacity  than  by  any  extraordinary  acquisitions  in  learning:"  being 
visited  in  his  rooms  by  Dr.  Bathurst,  the  president  of  Trinity  College, 
and  asked  by  him  where  was  his  library,  he  is  said  to  have  pointed  to 
a  few  vials,  a  skeleton,  and  a  herbal  in  one  comer  of  his  room,  and 
exclaimed  with  emphasis,  "  There,  sir,  is  Radcliffe's  library."  In  1675 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.B.,  and  began  to  practise  as  a  licentiate  in 
Oxford,  where  by  some  happy  cures  he  soon  acquired  a  great  reputa- 
tion. In  1677  he  relinquished  his  fellowship  in  accordance  with  the 
statutes  of  his  college,  which  require  all  the  fellows  after  a  oertain  time 
to  enter  into^ioly  orders.  He  wished  however  to  keep  his  rooms  in 
college,  and  to  reside  there  as  a  commoner,  but  this  Dr.  Marshall,  the 
Rector  (whom  he  is  supposed  to  have  offended  by  some  witticisms), 
refused  to  allow,  which  so  much  disgusted  him  that  in  after-life  he 
lavished  the  whole  of  his  munificence  on  his  former  college,  University, 
leaving  to  Lincoln  only  the  second  presentation  to  a  living  if  no  fellow 
of  University  chose  to  accept  it.  In  1682  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D., 
and  went  out  a  Grand  Compounder.    At  length,  in  1684,  ha  removed 
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to  the  koetropolis,  and  aettled  in  Bow-street,  Covent-Qarden,  where  in 
lees  than  a  year  he  got  into  great  practice,  to  which  perhaps  hie  plea- 
santry and  rearly  wit  contributed  aa  much  as  his  reputed  skill  in  hie 
profeB»ion.  He  was  now  in  the  high  road  to  wealth  and  reputation, 
and  he  arrived  at  both,  though  hia  succeaa  is  said  to  have  beeb  due 
rather  to  his  manners  than  to  his  ability.  On  the  other  hand  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Dr.  Mead,  that  **  he  was  deservedly  at  the  head  of  his 
profession,*  on  account  of  his  great  medical  penetration  and  experience." 

In  1686  he  was  appointed  by  the  Princess  Anne  her  principal 
pbyaiciau,  and  from  this  time  till  his  death  he  enjoyed  the  undisputed 
favour  of  the  court,  during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Anne ;  and 
although  he  often  offended  both  the  king  and  queen  by  hia  freedoms, 
yet  such  was  the  opinion  of  hia  medical  skill,  that  he  was  always  sent 
for  in  any  case  of  danger.  There  are  few  events  in  his  life  that  require 
particular  notice,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  biographers  have  only 
given  a  collection  of  anecdotes — which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
repeat  here— showing  at  once  hia  wonderful  skill  in  forming  a  correct 
prognosis,  his  rudeness  and  brutality  towards  his  patients  even  of  the 
highest  rank,  and  the  enormous  sums  of  money  which  he  received  as 
fees.  Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James,  the  then  celebrated 
Master  of  University  College,  Obadiah  Walker,  hia  fellow-collegian, 
was  in  vain  employed  to  influence  hia  religious  principles.  The  answer 
of  Raddiffe  was  firm  and  dignified  :  *'  being  bred  up  a  Protestant  at 
Wakefield,  and  having  continued  such  at  Oxford,  where  he  had  no 
relish  for  abeurdities,  he  saw  no  reason  to  change  his  principles  and 
turn  Papist  in  London."  In  1713  he  was  elected  into  parliament  for 
the  town  of  Buckingham,  but  only  two  of  hia  epeechea  have  been 
preserved,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  at  all  distinguished  as  a 
senator.  He  was  sent  for  to  attend  Queen  Anne  when  she  lay  at  the 
point  of  death,  but.  being  much  indisposed  himself,  and  knowing  the 
ease  to  be  desperate,  he  declined  coming,  for  which  he  was  much 
blamed  at  the  time,  and  intimation  vras  given  him  that  the  populace 
in  London  were  disposed  to  tear  him  in  pieces  if  he  should  venture  to 
come  to  town  from  his  country-house.  It  is  probable  that  the  agitation 
of  his  mind  concurred  with  a  broken  constitution  in  bringing  him  to 
an  end  two  months  afberwuds,  November  1, 1714,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
four.  His  body  lay  in  state  at  the  house  at  Garshalton.  where  he 
died,  till  November  27,  it  was  then  removed  to  an  undertaker's  in  the 
Strand,  and  thence  escorted  to  his  favourite  city  Oxford,  where  it  was 
interred  with  great  solemnity  in  St.  Maxys  church. 

It  only  remaina  to  give  a  brief  aocount  of  his  postbumoua  benefac- 
tions, which  were  indeed  most  munificent,  and  which  well  entitle  him 
to  hold  an  eminent  place  in  ihe  long  list  of  benefactors  to  the  Univer* 
sity  of  Oxford.  After  making  a  life  provision  for  some  of  hia  relations, 
he  bequeathed  his  whole  fortime  to  public  uses.  To  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital  in  London  he  gave  for  ever  the  yearly  sum  of  500^  towards 
mending  their  diet,  and  a  further  yearly  sum  of  1002.  for  buying  of 
linen.  He  left  40,0002.  for  the  building  of  a  library  at  Oxford,  which 
he  endowed  with  an  annual  stipend  of  IbOL  for  the  librarian  (who  is 
chosen  by  the  same  electors  that  appoint  the  travelling  fellows,  to  be 
hereafter  mentioned) ;  1002.  per  annum  for  repairs,  and  1002.  per 
annum  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  the 
science  of  physic ;  comprehending,  as  that  term  waa  then  understood, 
anatomy,  botany,  sui^ery,  and  natural  philosophy.  [A  deacription  of 
this  building  is  given  under  Oxford  in  Qeoo.  Div.,  vol.  iv.,  coL  81.] 
To  University  College  he  left  50002.  to  build  the  master's  lodge  there, 
making  one  aide  of  the  eastern  quadrangle.  He  also  left  Uiem  his 
Yorkahire  estate  in  trust  for  the  foundation  of  the  two  Travelling 
FeUowships  to  be  held  by  "  two  persons  to  be  chosen  out  of  the  Uni- 
▼ersity  of  Oxford,  when  they  are  M.A.,  and  entered  on  the  Physic 
line."  The  electors  are,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  the  bishops  of  London 
and  Winchester,  the  two  principal  seoretariea  of  state,  the  two  chief 
justices  of  the  Queen's  Bench  and  Common  Pleas,  and  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls.  The  appointment  is  8002.  per  annum  to  each  of  the  fellows, 
and  apartmenta  in  University  College.  They  hold  their  fellowships 
'*  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  and  no  longer,  the  [first]  half  of  which 
time,  at  leaat,  they  are  to  travel  in  parts  beyond  aea  for  their 
better  improvement."  He  also  bequeathed  the  perpetual  advowson 
of  the  rectoiy  of  Headbourne  Worthy,  in  Hampshire,  to  trustees  for 
the  benefit  of  University  College  for  ever,  so  that  a  member  of  that 
aociety  should  always  be  presented  to  it  on  every  vacancy.  He  gave 
to  the  same  college  during  his  life  11002^  for  increasing  their  exhibi- 
tions and  for  general  repairs,  and  the  painted  window  at  the  east  end 
of  their  ohapel  appears  from  the  inscription  under  it  to  be  his  gift 
After  the  payment  of  the  bequests  above  mentioned,  he  gave  to  his 
executors,  in  trust,  all  hia  estates  in  Buckinghamshire,  Yorkshire, 
Northamptonshire^  and  Surrey,  to  be  applied  in  such  charitable  pur- 
poses as  they  all,  in  their  discretion,  should  think  best ;  but  no  part 
thereof  to  their  own  use  or  benefit.  Out  of  these  funds  were  built  the 
Infirmary  (1770)  and  the  Observatory  (1772)  at  Oxford,  and  the  Lunatic 
Asylum  on  Heddington  Hill  near  that  city  also  received  in  1827  so 
much  assistance  firom  the  aame  source,  that  the  committee  gave  it  the 
name  of  the  'Badclifife  Asylum ;'  and  the  trustees  have  ever  been 
found  ready  to  icontribute  according  to  their  means  to  every  charitable 
and  useful  purpose. 

BADEMACKEB,  QEBABD,  waa  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1673.  Hia 
father,  an  architect  much  esteemed  by  Lairesse  and  other  artista, 


instructed  him  in  drawing  and  perspective,  and  would  have  brought 
him  up  to  hia  own  profession,  but  perceiving  his  predilection  for 
punting,  he  placed  him  under  A.  van  Goor,  a  respectable  portrait- 
painter.  Qerard  applied  himself  to  his  studies  with  unremitting  per- 
severance 80  long  as  his  master  lived ;  and  at  hia  death,  being  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  give  lessons  in  design,  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Bishop  of  Sebaste  to  teach  his  niece  drawing.  Hia  agreeable  manner 
gained  the  favour  of  the  biahop,  who,  being  soon  afterwards  obliged  to 
go  to  Rome,  invited  Rademacker  to  accompany  him ;  he  apent  three 
years  at  Borne,  where  he  greatly  improved  himself.  He  was  fond  of 
representing  views  of  the  principal  ruins  and  ancient  monuments, 
which  he  designed  with  accuracy  and  spirit.  On  his  return  to  Holland 
his  success  produced  him  numerous  friends  and  abundance  of  employ- 
ment. He  did  not  however  confine  himself  to  architectural  subjects, 
but  painted  many  historical  and  emblematical  pieces.  His  fertile 
invention  and  facility  of  execution  enabled  him  to  paint  many  picturea 
in  a  short  time.  He  is  reckoned  one  of  the  best  masters  of  the  Dutch 
school  for  a  certain  graudeur.  of  style,  which  had  been  cultivated  by 
the  study  of  the  best  models.    He  died  at  Amaterdam  in  1711. 

BADEMACKEB,  ABRAHAM,  supposed  to  be  a  younger  brother  of 
Gebabd  Rasemackbr,  waa  bom  at  Amaterdam  in  1675,  and  attained 
a  high  rank  as  a  landscape-painter.  At  first  he  drew  in  Indian  ink,  in 
which  style  he  acquired  great  perfection.  He  then  practised  in  water- 
colours  ;  and  he  subsequently  painted  with  equal  auccess  in  oil-colour. 
Hia  invention  waa  fertile;  he  composed  readily  and  agreeably^  and 
embelliahed  hia  landscapea  with  picturesque  ruins  and  buildings,  and 
with  well-designed  groups  of  figures  and  animals.  He  engraved  in  a 
maaterly  manner  a  set  of  nearly  300  plates,  from  hia  own  designs,  of 
the  moat  interesting  views  of  ancient  monuments  in  Holland  and  the 
Austrian  Netherlands;  they  were  published  at  Amaterdam  in  1781. 
He  died  in  1785. 

BADETZKY  DE  BADETZ,  FIELD  -  MARSHAL,  COUNT 
JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  the  castle  of  Trebnice,  in  the  Klattauer 
district,  in  Bohemia*  on  the  2nd  of  November  1766.  He  was  Uie  son 
of  Count  Peter  Eusebius  Hadetzky,  and  of  the  Baroness  Maria 
Bechyne.  The  family  name  waa  formerly  apelt  Hradecky.  Having 
entered  the  army  aa  comet,  in  the  2Dd  Austrian  Cuirassiers^  in  1784, 
he  became  sublieutenant,  Febraary  3,  1787.  In  1788  he  served  in 
the  Turkish  campaign  under  Marshal  Lacy,  and  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  first  lieutenant  for  his  services  at  the  siege  of  Belgrade. 
When  the  Austrian  army  entered  France  in  1793,  Badetzky,  then  a 
captain,  waa  sent  to  the  new  scene  of  war ;  and  he  was  present  in  aU 
the  Italian  campaigns  from  1705  to  1800,  serving  alternately  under 
Beaulieu,  Wurmser,  Alvinzi  and  Melas,  and  distinguiahing  himself 
greatly  at  the  battles  of  Areola,  Bivoli,  and  Marengo.  Meanwhile,  in 
1797,  he  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  in  1799  he  became 
adjutant-general  to  Melaa,  who  aoon  learned  to  appreciate  hia  zeal 
and  gallsmtry,  and  repeatedly  mentioned  hia  name  in  hia  despatches. 
For  hlB  gallant  behaviour  at  the  battles  of  Novi  (May  15,  1799)  and 
Marengo  (June  14,  1800),  he  waa  created  colonel,  and  appointed  to 
command  the  Archduke  Albert's  coirasaiers,  and  received  the  order  of 
Maria  Theresa. 

From  the  peace  of  Luneville  in  1801,  to  1805,  Colonel  Badetzky 
waa  not  employed  in  the  field ;  but  at  the  latter  period  he  waa  made 
major-general  During  the  conteat  at  Aapem,  May  21-22, 1809,  when 
the  place  waa  aiz  timea  retaken  by  the  Auatriana  from  the  French, 
few  officers  contributed  so  much  to  the  victory  aa  Radetzky.  On  the 
let  of  June  he  received  the  command  of  the  4th  oorpa,  with  the  rank 
of  lieutenant-field-marahal.  At  the  battle  of  Wagram,  July  6, 1809, 
he  commanded  the  Austrian  cavalry.  In  April  1810  he  waa  nomi- 
nated commander  of  the  military  order  of  Maria  Thereaa.  From  that 
period  until  the  end  of  1812  hu  aervicea  were  employed  at  home'in 
the  war-offica 

During  the  whole  campaign  of  1813,  when  the  tide  of  war  had 
turned  against  Napoleon  I,  Lieutenant-Field-Marshal  Radetzky  acted 
aa  chief  of  the  staff  to  Prince  Sohwartzenberg;  and  the  Auatrian 
commander  attributed  the  victory  of  Kulm  mainly  to  Radetzky'a 
akill  and  gallantry.  But  his  crowning  feat  of  arms  was  at  the  battle 
of  Leipzig,  October  18,  1813,  the  plan  of  which  he  drew  up.  As  ia 
well  known  this  decisive  action  was  a  succession  of  battles  which 
lasted  three  daya  The  Emperor  of  Bussia  and  the  King  of  Prussia 
were  present,  and  1600  pieces  of  artillery  thundered  over  the  field. 
Although  he  had  then  been  nearly  thirty  years  in  the  service^ 
Badetzky  received  hia  firat  wound  at  Leipzig.  Throughout  the  cam- 
paign of  1814  within  the  French  territory  he  waa  continually  in  action, 
and  on  the  31at  of  March  he  entered  Pkria,  riding  by  the  aide  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander.  Badetzky  was  appointed  in  1822  Commander- 
Oeneral  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom ;  and  in  1830,  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year,  after  forty-six  years  of  service,  he  was  created  field- 
marshal. 

But  it  was  the  Italian  inaurrection,  in  1848,  which  first  gave  promi- 
nence to  the  name  of  Badetsky.  As  early  aa  the  year  1846,  manifest 
aigna  of  a  turbulent  apirit  were  viaible  in  Italy.  The  atringent  rule  of 
the  Austrian  government  had  long  excited  a  rancorous  feefing  againat 
their  foreign  maaters,  and  the  Italiana  panted  for  an  opportunity  to 
reject  the  yoke.  The  reforma  of  Pope  Piua  IX.,  aerved  only  to  pro- 
mote the  amouldering  irritation.  SodetieB  were  formed  to  diffuae  the 
secret  spirit  of  revolt  throughout  the  entire  peninsula.     In  1847| 
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the  movement  was  all  but  brought  to  a  criBis,  when  Austria  claimed 
and  enforced  the  right  to  place  a  garrison  in  Ferrara.  Immediately  a 
Cine  or  National  Quard  was  constituted  in  every  Italian  state.  Then 
came  the  revolution  in  Paris,  in  February  IS-lS,  followed  by  similar 
movements  in  Vienna  and  BerUn,  which  raised  the  spirit  of  insurrec- 
tion to  its  height.  . 

On  the  18th  of  March  1848,  barricades  were  erected  in  evenr  street 
in  Milan;  the  fighting  lasted  for  three  days;  after  which  Marshal 
Radetzky  drew  his  troops  out  of  that  city,  and  retreated  to  Verona. 
The  Austrian  army,  at  that  time  in  Italy,  amounted  to  nearly  75,000 
men;  but  it  was  scattered  over  an  extensive  line  of  operations.  Con- 
sequently the  insurgents  were  at  first  triumphant ;  the  tricolor  flag 
appeared  upon  all  the  towers  of  Italy,  except  those  of  Verona,  Mantua, 
Legnano,  and  Peschiera;  and  Charles  Albert,  king  of  Sardinia,  having 
united  himself  to  the  league,  a  most  gallant  contest  was  maintained 
for  five  months^  More  than  once  the  veteran  marshal  had  to  quit  the 
field;  but  every  time  he  retired  in  good  order.  At  other  times 
victory  was  on  his  side.  At  length,  on  August  4, 1848,  Radetzky, 
after  a  series  of  successful  attadis  on  the  Italian  posts,  advanced 
Against  Milan,  at  the  head  of  the  Austrian  army;  the  Milanese  lost 
heart,  and  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  Charles  Aibert,  urging  them 
to  defend  the  city,  they  held  a  council  of  war,  and  determined  to 
abandon  Milan.  A  deputation  was  sent  to  Marshal  Radetzky,  and  the 
terms  obtained  were  :  "  that  the  Piedmontese  army  was  to  be  with- 
drawn in  two  days  from  the  Lombard  territory ;  that  the  Austrians  were 
to  enter  Milan  on  the  6th  of  August ;  and  that  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  were  to  be  respected."  The  struggle  was  now  virtually 
at  an  end.  Radetzky*s  superior  strategy,  and  the  disunion  of  his 
opponents  rendered  it  an  easy  task  for  him  to  break  up  the  Sardinian 
forces,  and  he  was  again  master  of  all  Lombardy.  The  Emperor  of 
Austria  in  return  for  his  services  sent  him  an  autograph  letter  of 
thanks,  accompanied  by  the  first  class  order  of  St.  George.  In  March 
1849,  the  rebellion  in  Hungary  incited  the  Italians  to  make  a  new 
attempt  to  establish  their  independence;  but  it  was  rendered  abortive 
by  the  prompt  and  enei^etic  measures  of  the  marshal.  Since  then, 
full  of  years,  and  loaded  with  honours  by  his  sovereign,  he  several 
times  applied  in  vain  for  leave  to  resign  his  command.  Nor  was  it 
until  the  opening  of  1857,  that  he  obtained  this  permission,  in  a 
courteous  letter  from  the  emperor,  after  a  prolonged  service  of 
seventy -three  years  in  the  Austrian  armies. 

Marshal  Radetzky  married  in  1798  the  Countess  Frances  Stransoldo- 
Qritfenberg,  by  whom  he  has  a  son  and  daughter  living.     [See  Sup.  ] 

RAEBURN,  HENRT,  the  son  of  a  manufacturer  at  Stockbridge, 
near  Edinburgh  (which  now  forms  part  of  that  city),  was  bom  there 
on  the  4th  of  March  1756.  He  lost  both  his  father  and  mother  whilst 
young,  and  was  apprenticed  by  hui  elder  brother  to  the  business  of  a 
goldsmith.  During  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship  he  painted  minia- 
tures, which  were  executed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract  notice,  and 
soon  ckme  to  be  in  general  demand.  As  he  was  able  to  complete  two 
of  these  in  a  week,  bis  master  readily  agreed  to  allow  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  trade,  reoeiving  as  an  equivalent  part  of  the  young  painter's 
earnings. 

Obtaining  some  of  David  Martin's  pictures  to  eopy,  he  adopted 
oil-painting,  and  after  a  time  wholly  abandoned  miniatures.  At  the 
expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  became  a  portrait-painter,  and 
gained  very  extensive  practice.  In  1779  he  married,  and  some  time 
after  came  to  London,  where  he  was  muoh  noticed  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  by  whose  advice  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  carefully  studying  the  works  of  the  great  masters.  In  1787  he 
returned  and  established  himself  in  Edinbui^h,  where  in  a  short  time 
he  became  the  chief  portrait>painter.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  that  city,  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Florence,  and 
of  the  South  Carolina  and  New  York  academies.  In  1812  he  was 
elected  an  associate  and  in  1815  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
London.  On  the  visit  of  Qeorge  IV.  to  Scotland  in  1822,  Raebum 
was  knighted  at  Hopetown  House,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  following 
year  he  was  appointed  portrait-painter  to  the  king  for  Scotland,  an 
honour  which  he  did  not  long  enjoy.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  July 
1823. 

Amongst  his  chief  portraits  may  be  enumerated  those  of  Lord 
Eldon,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor  Playfedr,  James 
Watt,  Francis  Je£Qney,  Henry  Mackenzie,  John  Rennie,  and  Sir  Francis 
Cbantrey.  His  style  was  free  and  bold,  his  drawing  correct,  his 
colouring  rich,  deep,  and  harmonious;  and  the  accessories,  whether 
drapery,  furniture,  or  landscape,  appropriate,  and  though  carefully 
executed,  always  kept  duly  subordinate.  He  had  a  peculiar  power  of 
rendering  the  head  of  his  figure  bold,  prominent,  and  imposing.  The 
strict  fidelity  of  his  representations  may  in  a  great  degree  be  attributed 
to  his  invariable  custom  of  painting,  whether  the  principal  figure  or 
the  minutest  accessory,  from  the  person  or  the  thing  itself,  never  giving 
a  single  touch  from  memory  or  conjecture.  The  portraits  of  Sir  Uenry 
Raebum,  with  some  deficiencies,  possess  a  freedom,  a  vigour,  and  a 
spirit  of  effect,  and  convey  an  impression  of  grace,  life,  and  reality 
which  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  amidst  thousands  of  pictures,  both 
ancient  and  modem,  of  more  elaborate  execution  and  of  minuter 
finish. 

RAFFAELLE,  RAFAEL,  RAFFAELLO,  or  RAPHAEL,  SANZIO, 
was  bom  at  Urbino,  on  the  6th  of  April  1488,  and  not  on  Good  Friday 


(March  28)  of  that  year,  as  Vasari  erroneously  fancied.  He  was  the 
son  of  Giovanni  de*  Santi,  a  painter  of  merit  in  that  city,  some  of 
whose  works  still  exist ;  a  specimen  of  them  may  be  seen  in  the  Berlin 
Qallery  (No.  215,  first  division),  bearing  the  name  of  Giovanni,  and 
showing  considerable  beauty,  but  with  weak  colouring.  Although 
Raifaelle  lost  his  parents  before  he  was  twelve  years  old,  he  imbibed 
the  rudiments  of  art  from  his  father.  Other  artists  of  that  peculiar 
school  which  fixed  itself  in  Umbria,  such  as  Nicolo  Alunno  of  Foligno, 
and  Andrea  Luigi  of  Assist,  probably  exercised  some  influence  over  the 
young  painter.  At  what  age  he  became  the  pupil  of  Perugino  we 
know  not,  but  traces  of  the  scholar's  hand  are  supposed  to  be  visible 
in  several  of  the  works  of  the  master;  among  others  in  the  frescoes  of 
the  Cambio  at  Peragia,  which  were  painted  about  the  year  1500. 

The  career  of  Raffaelle  is  usually  divided  into  three  periods,  of 
which  the  first  terminates  with  his  visit  to  Florence,  in  the  autumn  of 
1504 ;  the  second  comprises  the  time  from  that  date  until  he  was 
invited  to  Rome  by  Julius  II.,  about  the  middle  of  1508;  and  the 
third  extends  to  his  death,  in  1520. 

1.  To  begin  with  the  works  executed  before  Rafiaelle's  visit  to 
Florence.  One  ot  the  earliest  of  these  now  extant  is  probably  the 
'  Virgin  with  the  Book,'  in  the  Berlin  Gallery  (No.  223,  first  division), 
and  a  still  more  important  picture  of  this  period  is  the  '  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,'  in  the  same  collection  (223  a).  The  latter  is  executed  on 
linen,  in  size  colours  ('ol  guazzo'),  and  was  originally  intended  for 
the  high  altar  at  Ferentillo ;  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  king  of 
Prussia  from  the  Ancajani  family  at  Spoleto,  for  the  sum  of  6000 
scudi,  and  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  peeling  of  some  of  the 
colours. 

The  pictures  painted  at  Citta  di  Castello  were,  the  '  Coronation  of 
St  Nicholas  of  Tolentino'  (said  to  have  disappeared  from  the  Vatican 
during  the  French  occupation) ;  the  '  Sposalizio,  or  Marriage  of  the 
Virgin '  (now  in  the  Brera  at  Milan),  and  the  '  Christ  on  the  Cross,'  in 
the  collection  of  Cardinal  Fesch.  Lanzi,  on  the  authority  of  mere 
tradition,  states  that  the  first  of  thcAe  three  was  painted  when 
Raffaelle  was  only  ceventeen,  that  is,  in  1500 ;  and  he  assigns  the  lost 
to  about  the  same  time :  both  probably  approach  very  nearly  in  time 
to  the  'Sposalizio,*  which  bears  the  date  of  1504.  The  '  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin '  (now  in  the  Vatican)  clearly  shows  the  straggle  of  new 
principles,  although  Vasari,  whose  contempt  for  the  simplicity  of  the 
earlier  style  led  him  to  content  himself  with  very  general  resem- 
blanoes,  refers  to  this  picture  as  one  of  those  which  prove  how  closely 
Raffaelle  imitated  the  manner  of  Perugino.  Notwithstanding  Vaaari's 
assertion  to  the  contrary,  it  seems  probable  that  both  the  '  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  '  and  the  '  Crucifixion '  belonging  to  Cardinal  Fesch  were 
posterior  to  the  '  Sposalizio.* 

Raffaelle's  share  in  the  frescoes  executed  by  Pinturicchio,  in  the 
Libreria  of  tho  Cathedral  at  Siena,  has  been  much  exagi^erated. 
There  ia  little  doubt  that  he  never  worked  there  in  person,  although 
he  furnished  some  drawings  to  his  fellow-pupil ;  two  of  these  are  yet 
extant,  one  in  the  Florence  Gallery,  and  the  other  in  the  Baldeschi 
collection  at  Perugia.  Vasari's  whole  account  of  Raffaelle's  first  visit 
to  Florence  is  confused  in  the  highest  degreei  He  describes  him  as 
induced  to  quit  Siena  by  the  report  of  Leonardo's  *  Battle  of  the 
Standard '  and  of  M.  Angelo's  Cartoon,  although  the  latter  work  was 
not  exhibited  till  1506,  while  the  frescoes  of  Pinturicchio  were  pro- 
bably completed  in  1503,  and  the  date  of  Raffaelle's  journey  is  fixed 
to  October  1504,  by  the  letter  of  recommendation  for  the  Gonfaloniore 
Soderioi  from  Uie  Duchess  of  Sora.  Quatrem^re  de  Quincy  tries  to 
solve  the  difficulty  by  assuming  a  visit  to  Florence  in  1503,  and 
another  in  the  following  year,  but  a  strong  presumption  against  this 
supposition  is  furnished  by  the  total  absence  of  all  trace  of  Florentine 
principles  in  the  'Marriage  of  the  Virgin.'  Susceptible  of  new  impres- 
sions in  art  as  Raffaelle  afterwards  showed  himself,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  first  introduction  to  his  great  Florentine  contemporaries 
should  have  left  no  trace  in  his  works.  Now  the  pictures  of  1505 
exhibit  clear  traces  of  a  new  influence.  In  fact,  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival  at  Florence,  art  had  just  reached  the  point  which  enabled  him 
to  reap  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  new  field  thus  thrown  open.  He 
studied  the  works  of  Masaccio,  and  became  the  friend  of  Fra  Barto- 
lomeo  and  Ridolfo  Ghirlandaio.  In  the  following  year  we  find  him 
employed  again  at  Perugia.  The  fresco  in  San  Severe,  and  the  altar- 
piece  for  the  Ansidei  family  (now  at  Blenheim)  were  painted  in  1505. 
Whether  the  picture  executed  for  the  nuns  of  St.  Antonio  of  Padua 
at  Perugia,  which  is  at  Naples^  be  of  the  same  or  of  a  later  date,  is  a 
disputed  point 

Four  pictures  of  the  '  Virgin  and  Child '  of  Raffaelle's  Florentine 
period  are  distinguished  by  different  characters,  Uiough  all  exquisitely 
beautiful.  The  *  Madonna  del  Gran  Duca,'  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  is  the 
most  simple,  and,  to  our  judgment,  the  most  admirable  of  them  all. 
It  still  breathes  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  Umbrian  school.  The 
other  three  are  the  'Madonna  Tempi'  at  Munich,  the  'Colonna 
Madonna '  at  Berlin,  and  tbe  picture  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Cowper 
at  Panshanger.  To  the  same  time  must  be  attributed  the  '  Madonna 
del  Card  elllno,'  in  the  tribune  at  Florence,  the  'Belle  Jardiniere'  at 
Paris,  and  the  '  Holy  Family,'  with  the  Palm,  in  the  Bridgewater 
collection.  The  first  of  these  thre^  was  painted  for  Loreneo  Nasi 
Raffaelle's  power  and  fidelity  as  a  portrait-painter  are  well  shown  in 
the  beautiful  portraits  of  Angelo  and  Maddalena  Doni,  in  the  Pitti 
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palace,  and  in  two  heads  of  monka,  in  the  Academia  at  Florence.  The 
*  St.  Catherine/  which  passed  from  the  Aldobrandinl  collection  into 
that  of  Mr.  Beckford,  and  afterwards  into  the  National  Qallery,  was 
executed  in  the  latter  part  of  the  artist's  residence  at  Florence.  The 
two  works  which  must  be  considered  as  closing  this  division  are  the 
'Madonna  del  Baldacchino'  or  'di  Pesoia,'  left  unfinished  when  the 
painter  started  for  Rome,  and  the  *  Entombment  of  Christ."  The 
former  picture  bears  some  resemblance  in  its  technical  details  to  the 
works  of  Fra  Bartolomeo :  it  is  now  in  the  Pitti  palace.  The  latter 
was  painted  by  order  of  Atalanta  Baglioni  for  S.  Francesco  at  Perugia, 
and  forms  part  of  the  Borghese  collection.  It  is  an  elaborate  compo- 
sition, of  the  greatest  beauty  and  power  of  expression,  proving  how 
much  Raffaelle  had  profited  by  his  Florentine  studies. 

The  invitation  given  by  Julius  II.  to  Raffaelle  would  be  sufficiently 
a'^eounted  for  by  the  celebrity  of  the  artist  himself,  although  it  is  very 
probable  that  his  ooonection  with  the  family  Delia  Rovere,  or  the 
favour  of  his  fellow-countryman  Bramante,  facilitated  his  introduction 
at  the  papal  court.  He  seems  to  have  left  Florence,  rather  suddenly, 
towards  the  end  of  the  year  1608. 

The  'Stanze'  decorated  by  the  pencil  of  Raffaelle  were  the  living- 
rooms  of  the  papal  court  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  His  frescoes  suffered 
during  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  imperial  troops  in  1527,  and 
by  subsequent  neglect,  when  the  popes  had  transferred  their  residence 
to  the  Quirinal.  In  the  years  1702  and  1703  they  were  cleaned  and 
restored  by  Carlo  Maratti,  who  repainted  the  larger  portion  of  the 
decorative  framework. 

The  Camera  della  Segnatura  was  the  first  worked  on  by  Raffaelle. 
The  figures  of  llieology,  Poetry,  Philosophy,  and  Justice  on  the  ceiling, 
preceded  in  execution  the  large  paintings  on  the  walla.  Of  these  last 
the  'Disputa  del  Sacramento,'  as  it  is  commonly  called,  was  the 
earliest.  In  simple  beauty  and  severe  dignity,  in  energy  and  individual 
character,  this  work  has  never  been  surpassed;  in  technical  excellence, 
and  the  picturesque  qualities  of  breadth,  composition,  and  softness,  it 
is  certainly  inferior  to  the  'Parnassus'  and  the  'School  of  Athens,' 
which  came  next.  The  allegorical  figures  of  Temperance,  Fortitude, 
and  Prudence,  in  the  semicircular  division  on  the  remaining  side  of 
the  room,  are  among  the  most  beautiful  of  Raffaelle's  designs. 

In  the  Stanza  d'Kliodoro,  the  fresco  of '  Heliodorus,'  together  with 
that  of  the  '  Mass  of  Bolsena'  and  the  scripture  subjects  in  the  ceiling, 
were  executed  in  the  pontificate  of  Julius.  It  is  impossible  to  show 
more  complete  understanding  of  the  applioatiou  of  painting  to  a  story 
than  Raffaelle  has  displayed  in  the  first  of  these  compositions.  The 
colouring  of  the  '  Mass  of  Bolsena '  is  admirable. 

In  1518  Leo  X.  succeeded  to  the  papal  chair.  The  two  remiuning 
frescoes  in  the  Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  that  is  to  say, '  Attila  repelled  from 
Rome '  and  the '  Liberation  of  St.  Peter,'  belong  to  his  reign.  The 
latter  is  supposed  to  allude  to  the  pope's  escape,  when  Cardinal  de' 
Medici,  after  the  battle  of  Ravenna ;  and  the  fonner  to  the  retreat  of 
the  French  from  Italy. 

In  the  third  room,  or  Stanza  del  Incendio,  the  ceiling  contains  some 
paintings  of  P.  Perugino,  which  were  spared  when  those  of  other 
masters  were  destroyed  to  make  room  for  the  works  of  Raffaelle.  The 
subjects  on  the  walls  are  the  '  Burning  of  the  Borgo '  (or  suburb  of 
Rome),  the  'Victory  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia,' the  'Coronation  of 
Charlemagne,'  and  the  'Death  of  Leo  III.'  The  execution  of  all 
these  was  more  or  less  left  to  pupils ;  those  in  the  Sala  di  Costantino 
were  wholly  painted  by  Julio  Romano  and  others,  from  designs  by 
Raffiielle. 

The  loggie,  or  open  colonnades,  designed  by  Bramante,  were  deco- 
rated under  the  directions  of  Raffaelle  by  his  principal  scholars.  The 
cartoons  for  the  tapestry  to  be  hung  round  the  Sistine  Chapel  were 
prepared  in  1515  and  1516,  at  the  desire  of  Leo  X.  These  cartoons 
were  cut  into  strips  for  the  convenience  of  the  workmen  at  Arras. 
By  some  unaccoantable  neglect  they  remained  in  Flanders,  and  seven 
of  the  ten  were,  after  the  expiration  of  a  century,  bought  by  Charles  I. 
at  the  suggestion  of  Rubens.  When  the  property  of  the  crown  was 
sold  by  the  Commonwealth  they  were  valued  at  300^.,  and  purchased 
by  Cromwell's  order  at  that  price  for  the  nation.  William  III.  caused 
these  precious  fragments  to  be  properly  mounted  and  put  up  at 
Hampton  Court  In  1766  they  were  removed  to  Buckingham  House, 
thence  carried  to  Windsor,  and  in  1801  again  restored  to  Hampton 
Court.  There  they  renudned  till  1865,  when  they  were  placed,  on 
loan,  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  cartoons  are  among  the 
noblest  works  of  Rafiaelle  extant  In  composition  they  are  unrivalled, 
and  their  whole  conception  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  which 
they  were  meant  to  fulfiL 

The  '  Isaiah '  in  Sui  Agostino  wss  probably  painted  in  1512  or  1613, 
and  the  '  Sibyls '  in  Santa  Maria  della  Pace  shortly  afterwards. 
Rumohr,  on  technical  grounds,  places  Uie  latter  (one  of  the  artist's 
most  admirable  works)  about  1515.  Their  subjects  and  their  mode  of 
treatment  sufficiently  establish  in  a  general  sense  that  imitation  of 
Michel  Angelo  of  which  so  much  has  been  said. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  smaller  works  of  Raffaelle. 

Yasari  says  that  his  portrait  of  Julius  II.  was  so  like  as  to  inspire 
fear,  as  if  it  were  alive.  The  original  thus  spoken  of  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  Tribune  at  Florence.  Two  copies  of  it  are  in  the  Pitti  palace, 
and  one  in  our  own  National  Ghdlery.  The  last  came  from  the  Borghese 
collection.    On  the  subject  of  Raffaelle's  own  portrait  a  good  d«d  of 


controversy  has  taken  place.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  detect  much 
resemblance  between  the  portrait  in  the  Florence  collection  and  that 
purchased  by  the  king  of  Bavaria  from  the  Altoriti  family ;  and  the 
expression  of  Yasari,  "  h  Bindo  Altoviti  face  il  ritratto  suo,"  is 
ambiguous,  but  nevertheless  we  believe  the  picture  now  at  Munich  to 
be  the  work  of  Raffaelle  and  his  own  portrait 

Three  portraits  exist,  which  are  believed  to  represent  Raffaelle*8 
mistress,  the  so«calleJ  Fornarina,  painted  by  himself.  One  of  these  is 
in  the  Barberini,  another  in  the  Sciarra  palace  (at  Rome),  and  the 
third  is  in  tiie  Tribune  at  Florence.  This  last  picture  bears  the  date 
of  1512,  and  was  at  one  time  attributed  to  Giorgione.  Certaiu  it  is 
that  the  colour  would  be  worthy  of  the  Yeuetian  master,  and  that  the 
face  and  form  are  Yenetian  in  their  character. 

The  Madonna  della  Seggiola,  the  Madonna  del  Duca  di  Alba,  and 
several  others  of  somewhat  similar  feeling  belong  to  the  early  part  of 
Baffaelle's  residence  at  Rome.  The  Madonna  di  Foligno,  now  in  the 
Yatican,  was  painted  for  Gismondo  Conti,  probably  about  the  time 
of  the  completion  of  the  Camera  della  Segnatura.  The  Yision  of 
Kzekiel  is  said  to  have  been  paid  for  in  1510;  two  pictures  of  the 
subject  exist,  one  in  the  Pitti  palace,  and  another,  from  the  Orleans 
gallery,  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Thomas  Baring.  It  is  disputed  whether 
either,  and  if  either,  which  of  these  two  is  the  original.  The  St 
Cecilia  at  Bologna  was  ordered  about  1510,  and  completed  somewhat 
later ;  it  has  suffered  greatly  from  restoration. 

The  four  great  altar-pieces  of  Raffaelle's  later  time  are — 

1.  The  Madonna  del  Pez,  painted  for  San  Domenico  at  Naples,  and 
now  (1833)  in  the  Iglesia  Yieja  of  the  Escurial.  It  is  a  composition 
of  the  purest  and  simplest  beauty.  2.  The  Madonna  di  Santa  Sisto, 
the  well-known  pride  of  the  Dresden  gallery.  It  is  painted  on  canvas, 
and  Rumohr  conjectures  that  it  was  intended  for  a  '  drapelloue,'  or 
large  standard,  to  be  carried  in  procession,  attached  to  two  poles.  A 
picture,  by  Guido,  painted  on  grey  silk,  and  called  '  il  pallione,'  from 
being  used  in  this  manner,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Pinacoteca  at  Bologna 
(No.  138).  The  moststriking  points  in  the  Madonna  di  Santa  Sisto  are 
the  deeply  meditative  anticipation  of  future  suffering  in  the  Yii^n, 
and  the  superhuman  character  imparted  to  the  Christ  by  the  union 
of  a  childish  form  with  the  severe  thoughtfulness  of  maturer  age. 
3.  The  Spasimo  di  Sicilia,  executed  for  &tnta  Maria  dello  Spasimo, 
at  Palermo,  is  now  in  the  public  gallery  at  Madrid.  There  is  some- 
thing academical  in  the  figure  of  the  executioner,  but  the  deep  feeling 
in  the  right-hand  group  of  women  reminds  us  of  the  Borghese  entomb- 
ment This  picture  has  suffered  much  by  restoration,  and  has 
acquired  a  sort  of  brickdust  colour.  4.  The  Transfiguration,  usually 
considered  to  be  Raffikelle'e  masterpiece.  It  was  left  unfinished  at 
his  death. 

Besides  the  above-named  works,  wo  must  allude  to  the  Yisitation 
and  the  Perla,  both  in  the  sacristy  of  the  EscuriaL  The  latter  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  Charles  I.  of  England. 

The  Archangel  Michael,  and  the  Holy  Family,  painted  in  1518,  for 
Francis  I.,  are  first-rate  pictures  of  the  artist's  later  time.  In  tlie 
portrait  of  Leo  X.,  with  the  Cardinals  de'  Medici  and  Rossi  (painted 
not  earlier  than  1518),  Raffaelle  has  shown  that  he  could  rival  the 
Flemish  masters  in  the  accurate  imitation  of  ordinary  household 
objects.  The  Yiolin-Player,  in  the  Sciarra  palace  at  Rome,  also  bears 
the  date  of  1518.  The  portraits  of  Joanna  of  Aragoo,  Baltasar 
Castiglione,  and  others,  we  have  not  space  to  dwell  on. 

Raffaelle  occupied  himself  with  architecture  as  well  as  painting,  and 
seems  to  have  felt  a  zealous  interest  in  all  remains  of  ancient  art.  The 
Psyche  and  the  Gkilatea,  executed  in  the  Farnesiua  at  Rome  for 
Alessandro  Chigi,  are  his  principal  works  which  represent  mythological 
subjects. 

On  his  birthday  the  6th  of  April  1520,  being  Good  Friday,  this 
greatest  of  all  modem  painters  died  of  an  attack  of  fever,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-seven.  All  that  is  recorded  of  his  public  and  private  charac- 
ter represents  him  as  most  amiable,  and  as  the  object  of  sincere 
affection  on  the  part  of  his  immediate  friends.  As  an  artist  he  was 
especially  distinguished  in  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  whatever 
was  the  principle  of  art  which  ho  adopted  at  different  periods  of  his 
life,  in  each  and  all  successively  he  attained  the  great^t  excellence. 
In  his  early  pictures  the  spirit  of  Perugino  and  of  the  Umbri^n  school 
beamed  witn  double  purity  and  beauty ;  but  his  powers  were  not 
limited  within  the  narrow  circle  which  hemmed  in  his  master  and 
caused  him  to  reproduce  the  same  forms  and  the  same  expression 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life.  Raffaelle  came  to  Florence  at  a 
fortunate  moment  The  anatomical  studies  of  Leonardo  and  M. 
Angelo,  and  the  powers  of  Masaccio,  had  exactly  provided  the  fresh 
food  for  which  his  genius  was  craving.  The  religious  feeling  of  his 
earlier  works  became  a  little  unspiritnalised  in  the  worldly  city  of 
Florence^  but  his.  technical  power  received  a  great  accession  of 
strength,  while  his  capacity  for  seizing  real  life  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  portrait  of  Maddalena  DonL  His  Madonnas  at  this  time  lose 
something  of  their  thoughtful  melancholy,  and  often  acquire  a  smiling 
character,  such  as  we  find  in  the  works  of  Leonardo.  Still  his 
pictures  exhibit  excellence  peculiar  to  himself. 

In  his  third  period,  many  persons,  like  Monsieur  Rio  (I'Art  Chretien) 
may  consider  the  'Disputa'  as  the  last  gleam  of  primitive  simplicity 
or  beauty.  It  may  be  said  that  thenceforth  the  Christian  painter 
became  paganised  by  contact  with  the  heathen  courts  of  Juliua  IX, 
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and  Leo  X.  It  Ib  true  that  at  this  particular  time  a  cbauge  took  place 
in  the  style  of  art  adopted  by  Raffaelle.  Ho  had  acquired  a  new  sense 
for  the  effect  of  masses  in  his  drapery  and  in  his  lights  and  shades, 
and  he  worked  on  principles  more  consonant  with  the  modem  notions 
of  picturesque  composition.  Which  of  the  two  sources  of  pleasure 
from  painting  is  the  purest  and  tlie  most  genuine  may  be  a  subject 
of  dispute ;  but  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  fact  that  in 
each  line,  as  he  successively  adopted  them,  Raffaelle  attained  the 
highest  pitch  of  excellence  of  which  they  respectively  adniitted.  We 
cannot  however  allow  that  an  artist  who  could  execute  the  Cartoons 
had  lost  the  power  of  conceiving  and  worthily  embodying  Christian 
subjects. 

The  second  consideration  which  seems  to  place  Raffaelle  before  all 
other  painters  is  the  fact  that  of  the  large  number  of  works  attributed 
to  him  with  any  certainty,  hardly  one  can  be  called  ordinary  or 
common-place  iu  its  character.  If  we  consider  the  early  age  at  which 
he  died,  his  pictures  are  very  numerous.  The  best  of  them  are  con- 
fessedly superior  to  the  finest  productions  of  other  masters,  and  their 
average  quality  is  in  a  still  greater  degree  superior  to  the  average 
quality  of  the  works  of  any  other  painter.  Besides  the  '  St.  Catherine,' 
and  the  '  Portrait  of  Julius  II.,'  mentioned  above,  the  National 
Gallery  possesses  a  small  fraction  on  panel,  by  Raffiielle,  of '  The  Vision 
of  a  Knight,'  with  the  original  pen-and-ink  drawing  from  which  it  was 
traced  ;  also  a  portion  of  a  cartoon  of  '  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents,' 
painted  over  with  oil,  and  the  Garvagh  (or  Aldobrindini)  Madonna, 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  productions  of  his  earlier  lioman  period :  it 
was  purchased  in  1865  for  the  large  sum  of  9,0002. 

RAFFLES,  SIR  THOMAS  STAMFORD,  the  son  of  a  captain  in 
the  Weet  India  trade,  was  bom  at  sea,  off  Jamaica,  July  5, 1781.  His 
early  education  was  imperfect,  for  he  was  taken  from  school  at  the 
age  of  15,  and  placed  as  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  India  House.  In  this 
situation  he  showed  so  much  talent  and  industry,  that  he  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  directors,  and  in  1805  was  appointed  undersecretary 
to  the  new  government  formed  by  the  East  India  Company  at  Pulo* 
Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales'  Island.  Here  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  Malay  language,  the  vernacular  dialect  of  almoat  all 
the  Eastern  islands,  in  which  he  made  rapid  progress,  as  well  as  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  productions  of  Penang  and  the  adjoining  country, 
and  the  manners  of  the  inhabitants.  These  acquirements  rendered 
him  so  useful  to  the  government,  that  he  was  soon  appointed  chief 
secretary,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  the  greatest  ability :  intense 
application  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  however,  soon  brought  on  serious 
illness,  which  compelled  him  to  go  to  Malacca,  in  1808,  for  the  recovery 
of  his  health. 

During  his  stay  at  Malacca,  Raffles  had  an  opportunity  of  mixing 
with  a  great  number  of  natives  congregated  there  from  all  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  from  China,  Cochin-China,  &o.,  with  whom  he  freely 
associated.  He  thus  obtained  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  their 
customs,  trades,  and  languages,  which  was  afterwards  of  great  value 
to  him.  In  1809  he  published  his  first  literary  essay,  *  On  the  Malay 
Nation,'  by  which  ho  attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Minto,  governor- 
general  of  India,  who  sent  for  him  to  Calcutta,  and  was  anxious  to 
place  him  in  the  government  of  the  Moluccas.  Other  events  however 
interfered  with  this  intention,  for  Raffles  so  strongly  represented  to 
Lord  Minto  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  to  the  English  govern- 
ment  from  ^the  reduction  of  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Java  (Holland 
being  at  that  time  annexed  to  France),  that  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out  against  Batavia,  in  L811,  which  was  attended  with  complete 
success,  that  place  being  speedily  captured.  Raffles  offered  such 
valuable  assistance  in  the  preliminary  arrangements  of  this  expedition 
and  in  the  execution  of  it,  that  he  was  appoiuted  lieutenant-governor 
of  Java  and  its  dependencies^  He  was  only  thirty  years  of  age  when 
he  undertook  this  responsible  situation,  which  he  held  for  five  years, 
being  recalled  in  1816,  shortly  before  the  island  was  restored  to  the 
Dutch.  In  his  administration  he  evinced  great  energy  of  character, 
and  displayed  an  anxious  desire  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  native 
population.  He  found  it  necessary  to  make  great  alterations  in  the 
economy  of  the  government,  and  a  complete  revision  of  the  judicial 
^stem  of  the  colony.  He  likewise  abolished  the  system  of  slavery 
in  the  island.  The  policy  of  some  of  his  measures  was  considered 
doubtful  by  the  authorities  at  home,  and  his  youth  made  him 
an  object  of  jealousy  to  some  of  his  colleagues ;  a  number  of  charges 
were  consequently  brought  against  him,  which  led  to  his  recal.  But 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  his  measures  were  all  undertaken  from  most  benevolent 
and  laudable  motives.  Raffles  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  time 
to  the  investigation  of  the  natural  productions  of  Java,  and  during  his 
residence  there  he  made  many  excursions  into  the  interior,  and  col- 
lected much  geological  and  geographical  information  respecting  the 
island,  as  well  as  many  interesting  facts  concerning  the  numerous 
ruins  and  other  antiquities,  and  the  duuracter  of  the  different  native 
tribes.  He  arranged  and  published  the  different  materials  which  he 
had  thus  collected,  on  his  return  to  England,  in  his  'History  of  Java,' 
which  appeared  in  1817,  2  vols.  4to. 

In  1818  he  was  appointed  lieutenantgovemor  of  Fort  Marlborough, 
the  seat  of  the  Exiglish  government  at  Bencoolen,  on  the  island  of 
Sumatra,  and  again  returned  to  India,  having  first  received  the  honour 
of  knighthood.    He  remamed  at  Bencoolen  six  yearii  during  which 


time  he  effected  many  improvements  in  the  political  constitution  of 
the  colony  and  in  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants.  He  emancipated 
the  slaves  here,  as  he  had  done  in  Java,  for  which  act  he  did  not  how- 
ever escape  censure.  He  established  a  British  settlement  at  Singapore, 
which  has  proved  a  most  important  commercial  station,  and  founded 
a  college  tbei*e  for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Chinese  and  Malay 
literature.  Though  distinguished  by  his  adminlBtrative  abilities.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  owes  his  reputation  chiefly  to  bis  researches  into  the 
natural  productions  of  Sumatra,  and  particularly  to  his  numerous 
zoologicfld  discoveries.  During  one  of  his  journeys  into  the  interior, 
accompanied  by  the  enterprising  and  lamented  Dr.  Arnold,  be  dis- 
covered the  gigantic  parasitical  plant  (or  rather  fiower)  which  has  been 
called  the  '  Rafflesia  Amoldii*  In  1820  he  sent  home  a  laige  collec- 
tion of  preserved  animals,  which  are  now  in  the  museum  of  the 
London  Zoological  Society.  The  excitement  of  various  official  and 
scientific  engagements  in  a  pestilential  country,  together  with  many 
domestic  afflictions  (four  out  of  his  five  children,  and  almost  all  his 
personal  friends,  dying  from  the  effects  of  the  climate),  so  completely 
destroyed  his  heiJth,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  appointment 
and  return  to  England  in  1824.  In  February  of  that  year  he  embarked 
with  Lady  Raffles  on  board  the  ship  Fame,  which  took  fire  the  same 
night,  by  the  carelessnees  of  the  steward.  The  crew  and  passengers 
with  difficulty  saved  themselves  in  the  boats,  and  Sir  Stamford  was 
obliged  to  remain  at  Bencoolen  till  the  following  ApriL  By  this 
disastrous  event  he  entirely  lost  the  greatest  part  of  the  extensive 
collection  which  he  had  formed  of  animals  and  plants,  as  well  as  many 
volumes  of  manuscripts  and  drawings  relative  to  the  civil  and  natu- 
ral history  of  nearly  every  island  in  the  Malayan  Archipelago  ; 
besides  thin,  which  might  be  considered  as  a  public  loss,  his  own 
pecuniary  loss  by  the  burning  of  the  ship  amounted  to  upwards  of 
20,000^. 

After  his  return  to  England  he  founded  the  present  Zoological 
Society,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president  His  health,  however, 
never  recovered  the  shock  which  it  had  sustained,  and  he  died  in  1826, 
before  he  had  had  time  to  arrange  the  numerous  materials  which  he 
had  collected  in  the  East.  He  left  several  manuscripts  behind  him. 
('  Memoir  by  Lady  Rafflt>8.') 

RAFN,  CARL  CHRISTIAN,  the  great  living  promoter  of  Ice. 
landic  literature,  was  bom  on  the  16th  January  1796,  at  Braheaborg 
in  the  island  of  Funen.  Even  when  a  boy  at  the  Cathedral-school  of 
Odensee  he  voluntarily  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  Icelandic  ;  he 
followed  up  the  same  pursuit  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where 
he  took  his  degrees  in  jurisprudence.  Being  appointed  iu  1821  to  a 
post  at  the  univemty  library,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  vast 
quantity  qf  Icelandic  manuscripts,  yet  unpublished,  belonging  to  the 
collection  bequeathed  there  by  Arnas  Magossus,  and  to  the  use  that 
might  be  made  of  them  for  shedding  a  light  on  hitherto  obscure 
portions  of  histoiy.  Early  in  1824  he  had  a  meeting  of  three  Icelandic 
students  at  his  lodgings  to  consider  of  the  best  means  of  promoting 
this  object,  and  in  1825  ho  proposed  and  set  on  foot  the  "Society  for 
Northern  Antiquities,"  **  Selskab  for  Nordisk  Oldkyndighed,*  which  a 
few  years  after  was  taken  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of 
Denmark,  and  which  has  awakened  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
subject  it  has  prosecuted.  Rafn  was  appointed  its  earliest  secretary, 
an  office  which  he  continues  to  hold,  and  he  has  devoted  his  life  to  its 
objects.  It  had  been  customary  to  issue  such  Icelandic  works  as  were 
published  by  the  Danish  government  and  the  Ame-Magneean  Com- 
mission, in  volumes  of  cumbrous  size,  with  Latin  or  Danish  transla- 
tions and  sometimes  both,  printed  on  the  same  or  opposite  pages,  and 
altogether  in  the  most  unattractive  form.  Under  Rafn's  direction 
twelve  volumes  of  the  *Forumanna  Sogur*  or  'Stories  of  the  Ancients' 
were  printed  in  portable  octavos,  twedve  volumes  of  a  Danish  trans- 
lation and  twelve  of  a  Latin  were  printed  to  correspond  with  them, 
and  thus  the  student  had  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  either  the 
original  only,  or  in  case  he  wanted  one,  whichever  translation  he 
pleased.  Rafn  took  a  great  share  in  the  translation  and  editorship 
connected  with  these  works  and  with  the  other  publications  iwued  by 
the  society.  The  'Antiquitates  Americansa,'  issued  by  him  in  a  quarto 
volume  in  1837  is  of  all  the  one  that  has  produced  the  most  sensation. 
In  this  a  collection  is  made  of  all  the  passages  in  the  old  Icelandic 
sagas  which  describe  the  voyages  to  and  history  of  Vinland.  A 
summary  in  English  by  Dr.  Rafn  is  prefixed,  entitled  'America 
discovered  by  the  Scandinavians  in  the  Tenth  century,  an  abstract  of 
the  historical  evidence  contained  in  this  work.'  The  abstract,  which 
was  reprinted  in  the  'Transactions  of  the  London  Qeographical 
Society,'  has  been  translated  into  every  language  of  Europe,  from 
Polish  to  Portuguese,  and  it  is  now  a  received  doctrine  that  Mas- 
sachusetts had  been  reached  by  the  Northmen  five  centuries  before 
Columbus.  Dr.  Rafn  is  now  engaged  on  a  similar  worit  entitled, 
'  Antiquit^s  Russes,'  to  prove  by  scattered  passages  from  the  sagas 
that  the  Russian  monarchy  was  founded  by  Scandinavian  sea-roven. 
In  his  *  Qronlands  Historiske  Mindesmssrker,  or  '  HiBtorical  Memorials 
of  Qreenland,'  (8  vols.  1838-40)  brought  out  in  conjunction  with 
Finn  Magnusaon,  he  rendered  a  similar  service  to  the  less  attractive 
annals  of  that  barren  coast.  Among  his  other  works  is  an  edition  of 
the  *  Feereyinga  Saga,'  or  '  History  of  the  Feroe  Islands,'  in  whioh  the 
Icelandic  original  is  accompanied  not  only  by  a  Danish  translation  but 
by  one  in  the  Feroe  lan^^uage,  made  by  a  resident  clergyman,  and  « 
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critical  edition  of  the  '  Krakamftl/  the  celebrated  death-song  of  the 
pirate  Ragnar  Lodbrok,  laid  to  have  been  sung  by  him  when»  being 
taken  piisoner  by  Ella,  king  of  Northumberland,  he  was  shut  up  in  a 
barrel  with  snakes,  and  concludiog  with  the  famous  line  "  Laughing 
will  I  die."  Rafn  has  of  course  had  much  to  do  as  secretary  with  the 
publication  of  the  '  Transactions '  of  the  Society  of  which  he  is  the 
founder,  and  with  the  issue  of  the  volumes  of  '  M^moires,'  in  which 
select  essays  from  the  number  are  translated  in  Qermau,  French,  or 
English.  It  is  to  his  exertions,  commencing  as  early  as  1818,  that  the 
Icelanders  are  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  a  public  library  for  their 
benefit  at  Reikiavik;  he  also  carried  out  in  1827  the  establishment 
of  a  library  at  Thorahavn,  the  capital  of  the  Feroe  Islands,  and  in 
1829  of  another  at  Qodthaab  in  Greenland.  He  is  a  doctor  of  philosophy, 
has  the  title  of  Etateraador  'State  Counsellor*  and  has  been  since 
1828  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Dannebrog.    [See  Supflemeitt.] 

RAGLAN,  JAMES  HENRY  FITZROY,  BARON  (previously  Lord 
FiTZROT  Sombrsbt),  was  the  younger  son  of  Henry,  fifUi  duke  of  Beau- 
tort,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Admuml  the  Hon.  E.  Boscawen,  and 
waa  bom  in  1788.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Westminster 
School,  but  before  completing  his  sixteenth  year  obtained  a  commission 
in  the  4th  Light  Dragoons.  In  1807  he  attended  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Paget  in  his  embassy  to  Constantinople ;  and  was  in  the  same  year  placed 
on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Two  years  later  he  became 
aide*de-camp  to  the  duke,  in  which  capacity  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset 
was  present  in  every  engagement  throughout  the  Peninsular  campaigu. 
He  was  wounded  at  Busaco,  and  he  was  among  the  first  who  mounted 
the  breach  at  the  storming  of  Badajos.  Having  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Wellington  as 
aide-de-camp  at  Waterloo,  where  he  lotst  his  right  arm ;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  military  services  he  was  made  a  K.C.B«  uid  a  colonel  in 
the  army.  In  1814  he  had  acted  for  a  short  time  as  secretary  to  the 
embassy  at  Paris,  and  so  great  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  that 
he  remained  in  that  city  as  minister  plenipotentiary  ad  interim  from 
the  following  January  to  March.  He  continued  to  act  as  secretary  to 
the  embassy  at  Paris  until  1819,  when  he  was  appointed  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  then  master  of  the  ordnance,  to  be  his  military  secre- 
tary. This  po%t  he  retained  until  1827,  when  he  accompanied  the 
duke  to  the  Horse  Guards  as  military  secretary.  Here  he  remained 
until  siter  the  duke's  death  in  September  1862.  He  had  accompanied 
the  duke  to  the  congresses  of  Vienna  and  Verona  in  1822,  and  to  St 
Petersburg  in  1826,  and  on  another  occasion  was  sent  on  a  special 
mission  to  Madrid.  He  also  represented  the  borough  of  Truro  in  the 
pai'liaments  of  1818  and  1826. 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  the  promotion  of 
Viscount  Hardinge  to  the  command  of  the  army.  Lord  Fitzroy 
Somerset  was  appointed  Master- General  of  the  Ordnanoe,  and 
raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Raglan,  a  title  derived  from  Raglan 
Castle,  a  ruin  in  possession  of  the  ducal  family  of  Beaufort.  He  had 
been  little  more  than  a  year  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  when  war 
broke  out  between  England  and  Russia,  and  Lord  Raglan  was 
appointed  to  commaud  the  forces  sent  out  to  the  east,  with  the  rank 
of  full  general.  He  left  England  in  March  1854,  and  after  spending 
some  months  at  Varna  and  Constantinople,  during  which  time  the 
army  suffered  very  severely  from  sickness,  he  lauded  on  the  shores  of 
the  Crimea  in  the  September  following.  In  cocj  unction  with  Marshal 
St  Amaud,  who  commanded  the  forces  of  our  French  allies,  he  fought 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  on  the  20th  of  that  month.  It  has  been 
stated  that  he  wished  to  attempt  carrying  Sebastopol  by  a  coup-de- 
main,  but  this  not  being  agreed  to  by  his  colleagues,  it  was  determined 
that  it  should  be  invested.  Unfortunately,  the  siege  proved  one  of 
longer  duration  than  either  of  the  generals  had  calculated.  Diffi- 
culties in  furnishing  provisions  and  clothing  for  the  troops,  which 
appear  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  but  feebly  attempted  to  be  over- 
come, resulted  in  a  large  portion  of  both  the  English  and  French 
troops  perishiog  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol  during  the  sub- 
sequent winter,  1854-55.  The  failure  of  more  than  one  assault 
upon  that  dty,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  his  men,  for  whose 
Bufferings  he  felt  most  tenderly,  together  with  the  censures  of  the 
English  press  upon  his  line  of  conduct,  unhappily  increased  the 
symptoms  of  diarrhoea,  by  which  he  was  attackeid  in  the  following 
June,  and  he  died  in  camp  before  Sebastopol  on  the  28th  of  that 
month,  leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of  an  able  and  brave  soldier 
and  a  general  of  high  ability,  who  commanded  at  once  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  men.  The  general  orders  issued  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  at  home,  imd  by  Marshal  Pelissier,  his  colleague  in  the  divided 
command  over  the  allied  troops  in  the  Chrimea,  bore  testimony  to  his 
great  and  important  services.  His  body  was  carried  back  to  England, 
and  interred  in  the  church  of  Badminton,  Gloucestershire.  A  life 
pension  of  1000^  a  year  was  settled  on  his  widow,  and  20002.  a  year 
on  his  son,  who  succeeded  him  in  his  title.  He  married,  in  1814, 
Harriet,  daughter  of  the  third  earl  of  Monungton,  and  niece  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  by  whom  he  left  two  daughters  and  an  only  son, 
Richard  Henry  Fitsroy,  now  second  Lord  Raglan,  who  was  formerly 
in  the  civil  Sf  rvice  at  Ceylon,  and  afterwards  held  the  post  of  secretary 
to  the  King  of  Hanover.  His  eldest  son,  a  major  in  the  army,  was 
killed  in  the  first  Punjab  campaign,  while  serving  on  the  staff  of  Lord 
Gough,  in  December  1845. 

RAHBEK,  KN  UD  LYKE,  a  Danish  author,  whose  name  is  con- 


stantly recurring  in  the  literary  history  of  Denmark  for  an  entire  half 
century,  was  l>om  at  Copenhagen  on  the  18th  of  December  1760. 
His  father,  who  'held  the  office  of  '  Toll-inspector,'  gave  him  an 
excellent  education,  sending  him  to  the  school  of  Herlufsholm  and  the 
University.  His  father's  maternal  uncle,  Knud  Lyne,  after  whom  he 
was  named,  had  made  a  fortune  of  what  is  called  in  Denmark  "  a  ton  of 
gold  " — ^20,000  rix-doUars,  or  about  2,400^ — and  of  this  he  bequeathed 
12,000  to  his  namesake,  who  proposed  to  live  on  the  interest  and 
speed  Ms  time  in  literature,  and  in  the  theatre,  to  which  he  was 
ardently  attached.  The  scheme  turned  out  impracticable,  and  the 
money  oozed  through  his  hands,  but  he  obtained  in  1790  the  pro- 
fessorship of  ^Bthetica  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen ;  from  1798 
to  1805  he  was  teacher  of  history  at  an  institute,  and  from  1806  to 
1816  he  was  lecturer  to  the  actors  at  the  theatre  on  the  dramatic  art, 
becoming  afterwards  an  active  member  of  the  managing  committee. 
Above  all  he  was  indefatigable  with  his  pen.  By  these  means  com- 
bined, he  obtaiued  a  position  which  enabled  him  to  extend  a  good- 
natured  hospitality  to  nearly  all  the  literary  men  of  the  capital,  to 
whom  the  **  Bakkehuus,"  as  it  was  called,  or  "  House  on  the  Hill," 
Rahbek's  residence,  just  outside  of  the  gates  of  Copenhagen,  became 
the  ordinary  point  of  assemblage.  The  honoun  were  done  by  his 
wife,  Karen  Margrethe  Heger,  or  '  Camma,'  as  he  called  her  from  the 
first  two  syllables  of  her  Christian  name.  Oeblensohlager  [Oehleit- 
sohlXqbb],  who  married  Camma*s  sister,  first  saw  her  at  the  Bakke- 
hnus.  From  1798  to  1829  it  continued  to  be  the  '*  Holland-House  * 
of  Copenhagen ;  it  was  then  deprived  of  one  of  its  chief  attractions  by 
the  death  of  Camma,  and  in  about  a  twelvemonth  after,  on  the  22nd 
of  April  1830,  Rahbek  followed  her  to  the  grave  in  hii  seventieth 
year. 

Rahbek's  works  are  very  numerous.  That  which  is  generally  oon- 
aidered  the  best  is  the  *  Danske  Tilskuer,'  or  '  Danish  Spectator,'  an 
imitation  of  its  English  namesake.  It  lasted  from  1791  to  1806.  A 
magasine,  called  'Minerva,'  which  he  commenced  in  1785,  was  for  a 
long  period  a  leading  periodical — in  it  Rahbek  had  an  opportunity  of 
developing  his  political  sentiments,  which,  strange  as  they  were,  were 
shared  by  many  Danes; — an  equally  ardent  attachment  to  Jacobinism 
in  France  and  to  despotism  in  Denmark.  His  Lectures  on  the  Drama 
delivered  to  actora  are  couched  in  a  tone  of  somewhat  ludicrous 
solemnity  ;  his  own  plays  are  not  considered  of  much  value ;  his  tales 
and  lyric  poems  have  a  higher  reputation.  His  'Erindringer,'  or 
*  Recollectione,'  written  late  in  life,  are,  for  a  book  of  biography,  far 
from  entertaining.  Some  specimens  will  be  found  in  William  and 
Mary  Howitt's  '  Literature  and  Romance  of  Northern  Europe.'  Rahbek 
wrote  a  whole  library  of  translations ;  among  those  from  the  English 
we  remark  Shakspere's  'Macbeth,*  and  'Merchant  of  Venice,' 
Colman's  '  Jealous  Wife,'  Byron's  '  Marino  Faliero,'  Scott's  '  Halidon 
Hill,'  &c 

RAIKES,  ROBERT,  was  bom  at  Gloucester  in  1735.  His  father 
was  a  printer  and  conductor  of  the  '  Qloucester  Journal,'  who,  after 
giving  his  son  a  liberal  education,  brought  him  up  to  hlB  own  business, 
in  which  after  a  time  he  succeeded  his  father,  and  by  care  and  diligence 
rendered  the  business  prosperous.  The  events  of  his  life  present 
nothing  beyond  those  of  a  successful  tradesman  in  general ;  but  as 
conductor  of  a  newspaper  he  could  not  but  have  his  attention  fre- 
quently directed  to  peculiar  conditions  of  society.  The  state  of  the 
County  Bridewell  was  the  firat  in  which  he  prominently  interfered. 
He  found  in  it  the  iadiscriminate  mixture  of  ofiendera  of  all  degrees 
of  criminality,  unprovided  with  food,  clothing,  or  instruction  of  any 
kind,  except  what  was  bestowed  in  cliarity  by  the  curious  or  benevo- 
lent who  visited  the  prison.  To  remedy  these  evils  he  called  attention 
to  them  in  his  newspaper,  and  he  furnished  means  to  provide  the 
inmates  with  instruction  and  the  means  of  labour  from  his  own 
resources.  As  regarded  Gloucester  prison  his  efforts  were  in  a  great 
degree  successful,  but  tiie  evils  against  which  he  contended  are  unfor- 
tunately not  yet  uniformly  removed  from  our  places  of  confinement 
In  1781,  as  he  relates  himself  in  a  letter  written  in  1784,  he  was 
struck  with  the  number  of  wretched  children  whom  he  found  in  the 
suburbs,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  pin-manufactory  where 
their  parents  were  employed,  wholly  abandoned  to  themselves,  half- 
clothed,  half-fed,  and  growing  up  in  the  practice  of  the  most  degrading 
vices.  The  state  of  the  streets,  he  was  told,  was  always  wont  on  the 
Sunday,  as  of  course  children  of  somewhat  advanced  ages  were  employed 
in  the  factory,  and  on  Sunday  joined  their  old  associates.  Mr.  Raikes 
determined  to  make  an  effort  at  some  improvement.  He  began  in 
a  very  unpretending  manner.  He  found  thrae  or  four  decent  women 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  were  capable  of  teaching  children  to  read, 
to  each  of  whom  he  agreed  to  give  a  shilling  for  the  day's  employment; 
and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the  clergyman,  endeavoured  to  induce 
the  children  to  go  to  the  schools  so  established.  The  sucoess  was 
extraordinary  :  children  were  not  only  eager  to  learn  to  read,  but,  on 
being  supplied  with  Testaments,  they  began  of  their  own  accord  to 
firequent  places  of  religious  worship.  At  first,  he  says,  many  children 
were  deterred  fh>m  attending  the  schools  by  want  of  decent  clothing ; 
to  such  he  represented  that "  clean  hands,  clean  faces,  and  combed 
hair,"  were  all  that  was  required  at  the  school.  The  beneficial  effects 
were  so  evident,  that  in  a  very  short  time  Sunday-schools  were 
established  in  all  directions;  and  Mr.  Raikes,  before  his  death  on 
April  5, 1811,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  fint  humble  endeavour 
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at  the  improvement  of  a  few  children  in  hie  own  town,  become  the 
most  efficient  means  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poor  throughout 
the  kingdom.  It  was,  we  hope,  only  the  first  step*;  a  second  was  the 
establishment  of  daily  schools  supported  by  the  public;  but  farther 
advauoea  are  yet  urgently  required. 

RAIMBACH,  ABRAHAM,  a  distinguished  English  line-engraver, 
was  bom  in  London  in  1776.  His  father  was  a  Swiss  by  birth,  but  he 
settled  in  England  at  the  early  age  of  twelve,  and  never  afterwards 
quitted  it;  his  mother  was  the  daughter  of  an  English  farmer  in 
Warwickshire.  When  an  infant,  Raimbach  fell  from  the  arms  of  his 
nurse  fix>m  a  second-floor  window ;  but  his  life  was  saved,  partly  by 
the  inflation  of  his  long  clothes,  and  partly  by  his  fall  being  broken  by 
some  leads  below.  He  showed  an  early  disposition  to  excel  in  the 
arts,  and  his  father  apprenticed  him  in  1789  to  J.  Hall,  the  engraver : 
Sharp  and  J.  Heath  had  both  declined  to  take  him.  The  first  work 
engraved  by  the  young  apprentice  Wtos  the  explanatory  key  to 
Copley's  'Death  of  Chatham/  in  the  National  Gallery.  After  his 
term  of  apprenticeship  was  over  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal 
Academy,  doing  at  the  same  time  what  work  he  could  for  the  book- 
sellers. By  attention  aod  assiduity  he  was  enabled  to  unite  miniature 
painting  with  engraving ;  and  he  prospered  in  a  short  period  so  well 
in  both  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  giving  one  of  them  up,  and 
oonfioing  himself  to  the  other :  he  chose  engraving  for  his  profession. 
In  1802,  through  some  prints  he  executed  for  Smirke  and  Forster  s 
illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Arabian  Nights,'  he  was  in  such  circum- 
stances as  enabled  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  peace,  and 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Paris  to  view  the  works  of  art  which  the  victories  of 
Napoleon  I.  had  collected  together  in  the  Louvra  He  has  himself 
given  a  long  account  of  this  tour  in  his  autobiography,  published  by 
his  son.  In  1805  he  married,  and  established  himself  in  a  house  given 
to  him  by  his  father  in  Warren*street,  Fitzroy-square,  in  which  he 
lived  twenty-six  yeara,  and  executed  all  his  great  works.  In  this  year 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Wilkie,  and  soon  became  that  painter  s 
intimate  friend.  In  1312  he  became  Wilkie's  engraver,  supplanting 
Burnet,  who  had  already  engraved  some  of  Wilkie's  pictures  in  an 
admirable  manner.  [Burnet,  John.]  The  first  fruit  of  this  partner- 
Bhip  was  the  celebrated  print  of  the  '  Village  Politicians.'  This  print 
at  firdt  went  off  slowly ;  but  eventually  the  sale  was  large  and  steady, 
and  a  proof,  of  which  there  were  274,  has  sometimes  been  sold  at 
auctions  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  pounds.  The  next  print  was  *The  Rent 
Dsy,'  published  in  1816,  after  which  Wilkie  and  Raimbach  made  a  tour 
together  in  the  Netherlandst  The  rest  appeared  in  the  following 
order  :— *  The  Cut  Finger,'  *  The  Errand-Boy,'  *  Blindman's  Buff,' 
'  Distraining  for  Rent,' '  The  Parish  Beadle,'  aod  in  1836  '  The  Spaniah 
Mother  and  Child.'  The  last  prints,  compared  with  *The  Village 
Politicians'  and  'The  Rent  Day,'  were  very  unsuccessful  speculations. 
Raimbach  never  employed  an  assistant,  but  executed  the  whole  of 
the  plate  himself.  <  The  Rent  Day '  cost  him  two  years  and  a  half  of 
incessant  labour.  His  prints  are  very  masterly  works,  and  possess 
almost  every  quality  but  colour.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  January 
1843,  in  very  easy  circumstances.  His  autobiography  was  published 
by  his  son  in  the  same  year,  under  the  following  title : — 'Memoirs  and 
liecoUections  of  the  late  Abraham  Raimbach ;  including  a  Memoir  of 
Sir  David  Wilkie.' 

RAIMONDI,  MARC  ANTONIO,  commonly  called  by  his  bapUsmal 
names  Marc  Antonio  only,  was  bom  at  Bologna  about  1487  or  1488. 
He  was  instructed  in  the  art  of  design  by  Francesco  Maria  Raibolini, 
known  as  Francesco  Francia ;  but  having  seen  some  prints  by  Albert 
Diirer,  he  determined  on  adopting  engraving  as  a  profession.  It  does 
not  appear  by  whom  he  was  instructed  in  that  art,  though  most  pro- 
bably  it  was  by  some  goldsmith,  for  his  first  essays  with  the  graver 
were  the  embellishment  of  silver  ornaments  worn  at  that  period.  One 
of  hifl  earliest  engravings  on  copper  was  a  plate  from  a  picture  by 
Francia,  representing  '  Py ramus  and  Thisbe,  dated  1602,  and  exe- 
cuted, with  some  others,  it  is  supposed,  after  the  same  artist,  before 
Raimondi's  departure  from  Bologna.  At  Venice,  whither  he  removed, 
he  purchased,  with  all  the  money  he  had  taken  with  him  from  home, 
a  set  of  thirty-six  prints  cngi-aved  on  wood  by  Albert  Diirer,  repre- 
senting the  '  Life  and  Passion  of  Our  Saviour.'  Charmed  with  the 
cort-ectnes!)  of  the  dt-tiign  and  the  precision  of  the  execution,  he 
imitated  them  on  copper,  according  to  Vasari,  with  such  exactness, 
that  they  sold  in  Italy  fur  the  oiiginals — from  the  difference  of  the 
methods  a  very  unlikely  circumstance.  The  same  authority  states 
that  Diirer,  having  seen  one  of  them  at  Niirnberg,  complained  to  the 
seuate  at  Venice  of  the  fraud  that  had  been  practised,  and  that  Marc 
Antonio  was  forbidden  to  use  his  signature,  which  was  the  only 
redresd  he  could  obtain.  It  seems  that  Vaftari  must  have  fallen  into 
an  error  in  this  story,  and  mistaken  the  *  Lifp  of  Our  Saviour '  for 
the  '  Life  of  the  Virgin,'  as  Marc  Antonio  copied  both  sets  from  the 
cute  of  Albert  Diirer,  to  the  latter  and  not  to  the  former  of  which  he 
affixed  the  mark  of  that  great  artist.  M.  Heinecken  also  points  out 
that,  besides  the  tablet  which  Diirer  used  as  his  mark.  Marc  Antonio 
added  within  it  his  own  initials  joined,  and  that  he  also  used  the 
tablet  without  any  mark  at  all  Indeed  there  seems  altogether  very 
little  probability  in  the  stoty  told  by  VasarL  Persons  acquainted 
with  the  subject  of  engravers'  monograms  are  awaie  that  the  tablet 
of  the  peculiar  form  adopted  by  these  two  great  rivals — namely,  an 
ublong  square,  with  a  small  arched  pitce  on  the  centre  poi'tion  of  the 


top — was  a  favourite  mark  of  many  artists,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
works  of  Van  Assen,  Dolendo,  Krugen,  Saelart,  and  Voghter. 

After  quitting  Venice,  Marc  Antonio  proceeded  to  I^me,  where  he 
was  soon  noticed  by  Raffaelle,  who  employed  him  in  engraving  from 
hifl  designs,  and,  it  is  said,  in  some  instanoea  even  traced  the  outlines 
on  the  plates,  that  the  correctness  of  the  drawing  might  be  more 
perfectly  preserved.  His  first  plate  aft«r  Raffaelle  was  the  Death  of 
Luoretia,  which  is  neatly  engraved,  but  is  not  one  of  his  beat  works. 
His  next  print,  after  the  same  master,  was  a  Judgment  of  Paris,  exe- 
cuted in  a  more  bold  and  spirited  style.  These  were  followed  by  many 
more,  and  amongst  them  the  Murder  of  the  Innocenta,  after  RafiSMlle, 
who  was  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  efforts  of  the  engraver,  that 
he  sent  many  specimens  of  his  works  as  complimentary  presents  to 
Albert  Diirer  himself,  by  whom  they  were  thought  well  worthy  of 
acceptance.  After  the  death  of  Raffaelle,  which  occurred  in  1520, 
Giulio  Romano  engaged  Marc  Antonio  to  engrave  from  his  designs. 
Amongst  these  works  are  a  set  of  disgusting  plates  of  aubjects  for 
which  Aretino  composed  the  verses,  and  which  so  greatly  excited  the 
indignation  of  Pope  Clement  VIL,  that  he  ordered  the  engraver  to  be 
thrown  into  prison,  from  which  he  was  only  released  at  the  earnest 
intercession  of  some  of  the  cardinals  and  of  Bacdo  BandinellL  Moved 
by  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Bandinelli,  Marc  Antonio  engraved  his 
celebrated  print  of  the  Martyrdom  of  Stk  Lawrence  from  a  picture  by 
him,  which,  besides  greatly  conducing  to  the  engravei^s  high  reputa- 
tion, procured  him  not  only  the  entire  pardon  of  the  pope,  but  his 
active  protection  and  supports  On  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1527,  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  having  lost  all  he  had  acquired  by  his 
art.  He  returned  to  his  native  place,  where  he  continued  to  engrave 
until  the  year  1589,  which  is  the  date  affixed  to  his  last  plate,  repre- 
senting the  Battle  of  the  LapithsB,  after  Giulio  Romana  He  is  said  by 
Malvasia  to  have  been  assassinated  by  a  Roman  nobleman  for  having, 
contrary  to  his  engagement,  engraved  a  second  plate  of  the  Murder  of 
the  Innocents,  from  the  design  of  Raffaelle. 

This  engraver  may  be  considered  one  of  the  moat  eminent  artists  in 
that  branch  that  has  ever  appeared.  His  outlines  are  pure ;  the  cha- 
racter and  expression  of  his  heads  beautiful;  while  the  exact  and 
correct  drawing  of  his  works,  particularly  in  the  extremities  of  his 
figures,  evidence  that  he  was  in  all  respects  a  complete  master  both  of 
drawing  and  design.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Italian  engravers  of 
distinction.  The  high  reputation  of  Raffaelle,  and  the  happy  chance 
which  conduced  to  the  engagement  of  Marc  Antonio  as  the  engraver 
of  his  chief  works,  contribute  as  well  to  his  reputation  as  to  the  high 
value  which  is  ever  set  upon  his  engravings,  and  the  great  price  they 
always  obtain.  Beighem  paid  sixty  florins  for  an  impression  of  his 
Murder  of  the  Innocents ;  and  one  of  Saint  Cecilia  was  sold  at  the  sale 
of  St.  Yves  for  six  hundred  and  nineteen  francs.  M.  Ponce  has  given 
the  date  of  his  death  as  1546 ;  but  M.  Hein«cken  seems  to  consider 
that  the  date  upon  the  Battle  of  the  Lapith»  was  about  the  period  at 
which  he  ceased  to  work.  Some  of  his  prints  are  marked  with  an  A. 
and  an  M.  joined,  and  others  with  M.  A.  F.  olfO  joined,  the  F.  being 
used  in  consequence  of  the  cognomen  La  Francia  having  been  giv«m  to 
him  from  his  successful  study  under  Raibolini ;  and  some  are  marked 
with  the  tablet  mentioned  by  Heinecken. 

The  works  of  Marc  Antonio  are  exceedingly  numerous.  A  very 
copious  catalogue  of  them  is  given  by  Heinecken,  which  extends  to  a 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages.  Mr.  Bryan  observes,  that  in  the  prints 
of  this  eminent  artist  great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  different 
impredsiona  of  the  plates,  which  have  been  greatly  retouched  and 
altered  by  the  different  printsellers  through  whose  hands  they  have 
passed.  The  best  impressions  are  without  the  name  of  any  publiaher. 
After  the  plates  were  taken  from  the  stock  of  Tommaso  Barlacchi, 
they  came  into  the  poesesaion  of  Antonio  Salamanca ;  afterwards  they 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Antonio  Laferri,  thence  to  Nicholas  van 
Aelst,  and  lastly  became  the  property  of  Rossi,  or  De  Rubeis,  at  a  time 
when  they  were  nearly  worn  out 

In  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  very  fine 
collection  of  the  works  of  Marc  Antonio.  They  amount  to  above  five 
hundred,  the  whole  of  his  labours  enumerated  by  Bartsch  being  six 
hundred  and  fifty-two ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  works  of 
two  of  his  principal  pupils,  Agoatino  Veneziano  and  Marco  da  RSlvenna, 
are  counted  with  them.  Amongst  those  of  the  greatest  rarity  are  the 
Transgression  of  Adam  and  hive;  David  cutting  off  the  head  of  Goliath, 
before  the  monogram  of  Marc  Antonio  was  added,  a  copy  of  which 
produced  452.  at  the  sale  of  tho  late  Sir  M.  M.  Sykes,  Bart,  in  1824  ; 
the  Madonna  lamenting  over  the  dead  body  of  Christ,  called  'La 
Vierge  au  bras  nud,'  from  the  circumstance  of  having  one  arm  naked, 
a  print  of  much  value,  a  copy  of  which  fetched  at  the  same  sale  25^, 
whereas  the  other  print  of  the  same  subject,  which  has  the  arm  draped, 
engraved  also  by  Marc  Antonio,  produced  only  2^ ;  the  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents^  with  the  ohicot-tree;  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Lawrence, 
a  subject  mentioned  above,  a  first  impression  with  the  two  forks,  of 
the  estimated  value  of  a  hundred  guineas,  a  very  inferior  copy  of 
which,  as  to  condition,  produced  at  the  above  sale  46/L ;  the  Pest,  a 
proof  taken  before  the  letters  were  engraved,  of  which  only  three 
copies  are  known  to  exist ;  and  the  Dance  of  Cupids,  a  small  plate, 
for  572.  At  the  sale  of  Mr.  Johnson's  prints,  1860,  a  fine  proof  of  the 
'  Judgment  of  Paris/  obtained  '620l. 

KALLIGH,  SIR  WALTER,  was   born  in  1552  at  Hayes,  in  the 
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pariflh  of  Budleigh,  near  the  coast  of  Devonsbiro.  He  was  the  seoond 
aon  of  Walter  Raleigh  and  hU  third  wife  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir 
Philip  Champemon  and  widow  of  Otho  Gilhert,  Esq.,  of  Compton, 
Devon.  Sir  Humphry  Oilbert,  whose  name  is  conneoted  with  the 
attempts  to  discoyer  a  north-west  passage,  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's 
half-brother.  In  the  retired  neighbourhood  of  Budleigh,  Raleigh 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  was  entered  a  oommoner 
of  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  or  about  1568,  where,  to  use  the  words  of 
Anthony  Wood,  "  he  was  worthily  esteemed  a  proficient  in  oratory 
and  philosophy."  In  1569  Raleigh  accompanied  his  relative,  Henry 
Champemon,  with  a  voluoteer  corps  to  France  in  aid  of  the  Huguenots. 
Ue  served  in  France  five  years,  and  subsequently  in  the  Netherlands 
AS  a  volunteer  under  the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  1576  Sir  Humphry 
Gilbert  obtained  a  patent  to  colonise  any  parts  of  North  America  not 
settled  by  the  allies  of  England  Raleigh  and  Gilbert  attempted  a 
joint  expedition,  from  which  Raleigh  returned  unsuccessful  in  1679. 
In  the  next  year  we  find  him  commanding  a  company  of  the  royal 
troops  in  Ireland  during  the  rebellion  raised  by  the  Karl  of  Desmond. 
Some  difference  ariaing  between  the  Lord  Deputy  Gray  and  Raleigh, 
the  latter  was  called  upon  to  defend  himself  before  the  council,  which 
he  did  with  so  much  ability  and  grace  that  he  gained  the  queen's  ear. 
The  romantic  incident  which  tradition  gives  as  the  origin  of  his  favour 
with  the  queen  is  well  known.  In  two  or  three  years  from  the  time 
he  was  introduced  at  court  he  was  knighted,  made  captain  of  the  guard, 
seneschal  of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  and  lord  warden  of  the  stannaries ; 
and  he  received  a  grant  of  12,000  acres  of  the  forfeited  estates  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  and  a  lucrative  patent  for  licensing  the  vendors  of 
wine  in  England. 

In  1583  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert  sailed  on  a  second  expedition  to  North 
America,  towards  which  Raleigh,  now  too  much  engaged  at  court  to 
accompany  it  himself,  subscribed  2000^.  This  attempt  also  proved 
abortive,  and  Gilbert  perished  on  his  return  in  a  storm  in  which  his 
ship  foundered.  Raleigh,  undismayed,  obtained  for  himself  in  1584  a 
patent  investing  him  with  power  to  appropriate,  plant,  and  govern  any 
territories  that  he  might  acquire  in  North  America.  In  1585  the 
first  body  of  colonists  landed,  under  the  government  of  Mr.  Lane,  in 
Virginia,  so  called  in  honour  of  the  virgin  queen.  Harriott,  a  cele- 
brated mathematician  of  the  day,  went  out  to  survey  the  colony ;  his 
survey  and  report,  and  the  introduction  of  the  potato  and  the  tobacco- 
plant  into  England  for  the  first  time,  were  almost  the  only  fruits  of 
this  attempt.  [Hahriott.]  The  misconduct  of  the  colonists  brought 
the  hostility  of  the  Indians  upon  them ;  and  they  re-embarked  within 
a  year  on  board  Sir  Francis  Drake's  squadron,  who  visited  the 
Chesapeake  on  his  homeward  voyage.  A  second  body  went  out  in 
1587  with  instructions  to  form  an  agricultural  colony,  on  the  Bay  of 
Chesapeake,  where  was  to  be  founded  the  'City  of  Raleigh.'  The 
colonists  landed  on  Roanoke  Island,  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  North 
Carolina ;  but  they  were  disheartened,  and  this  expedition  also  fuled. 
The  governor  returned  home  for  fresh  forces,  which  were  very  difficult 
to  obtain,  as  he  arrived  in  the  height  of  the  preparations  for  the  Spanish 
invasion.  Raleigh  however  despatched  two  small  vessels,  which  were 
plundered  at  sea,  and  forced  to  put  back ;  and  when  at  length  assist- 
ance was  sent  out,  the  colonists  had  been  murdered  by  the  Indians. 
In  1589,  having  expended  40,0002.  in  the  attempt,  and  finding  that 
his  resources  were  unequal  to  the  forming  of  a  colony,  he  made  over 
his  patent  to  a  company  of  merchants.  Raleigh  has  been  cbaiged 
with  neglecting  those  wretched  men  who  were  left  among  thelndisms; 
but  it  appears  from  Purchas  that  previous  to  the  year  1602  he  had 
sent  five«  several  times,  at  his  own  charge,  to  find  these  people,  who 
were  left  in  Virginia  in  1587  (iv.,  p.  1653).  In  America  the  memory 
of  Raleigh  has  always  been  cherished,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  thus  concludes 
his  notice  of  these  abortive  attempts  to  form  a  settlement: — "  After  a 
lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  [in  1792]  the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
by  a  solemn  act  of  legislation,  revived  in  its  capital  'the  City  of 
Raleigh;'  thus  expressing  its  grateful  respect  for  the  memory  of  the 
extraordinary  man  who  united  in  himself  as  many  kinds  of  glory  as 
were  ever  combined  in  an  individuaL"  ('  History  of  America,'  vol.  ii, 
chap.  3.) 

In  1587  Raleigh  had  been  appointed  one  of  a  council  of  war  to  put 
the  forces  of  the  realm  in  the  best  order  to  withstand  any  invasion, 
and  had  command  of  the  forces  in  Cornwall,  of  which  county  he  was 
lieutenant-general  In  July  1588,  after  the  Armada  had  passed  up  the 
channel,  he  joined  the  British  fleet  with  a  small  squadron,  and  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  several  engagements  which  ended  in  the 
discomfiture  of  the  Spaniards.  As  a  reward  for  these  services  he 
received  an  augmentation  to  his  patent  of  wines,  and  the  right  to  levy 
tonnage  and  poundage  on  them.  In  1589  he  accompanied  the  Lisbon 
expedition  under  Drake  and  Norris,  the  object  of  which  was  to  place 
Don  Antonio  on  the  throne  of  Portugal  [Antonio.]  In  1591  he 
sailed  on  an  expedition  to  intercept  the  plate  fleet,  which  was  unsuo- 
*  cessful ;  and  during  his  absence,  the  queen  having  discovered  that  an 
intrigue  existed  between  Raleigh  and  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton,  one  of  the  maida  of  honour,  he  was  immedi- 
ately on  his  return  thrown  into  the  Tower.  Raleigh  married  Miss 
ThiXMskmorton,  and  on  being  released  after  a  short  confioement,  retired 
to  his  estate  of  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire.  It  was  during  this  retire- 
ment that  he  formed  his  scheme  for  tho  discovery  and  conquest  of 
El  Dorado,  that  fabuloua  land  of  gold  and  unbounded  wealth  in  the 


interior  of  South  America,  in  the  existence  of  which  he  firmly  believed. 
On  the  5th  of  February  1595  Raleigh  sailed  from  Plymouth  with  five 
vessels,  and  arrived  at  Trioidad  about  the  end  of  March.  He  sturprised 
the  newly-foonded  town  of  Son  Josef,  and  took  prisoner  the  governor, 
Don  Antonio  Berrio,  from  whom  he  extraoted  information  which 
enabled  him  to  aaoend  the  Orinoco  about  sixty  leagues,  when  he  was 
forced  to  return.  He  arrived  in  England  towards  the  end  of  the 
summer  of  1595.  Raleigh  pubUshed  an  account  of  tills  voyage,  under 
the  sounding  title  of '  The  Discovery  of  the  Laige,  Rich,  and  Beautiful 
Empire  of  Guiana,'  a  work  which  had  not  the  merit  of  any  methodical 
arrangement,  of  the  matter,  though  it  contains  numerous  vigorous 
patsages,  such  as  characterise  the  style  of  Raleigh.  His  restoration  to 
favour  at  courts  which  took  place  shortly  after,  prevented  any  further 
prosecution  of  his  designs  on  Guiana  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
In  1596  he  was  employed,  with  the  rank  of  rear«dmiral,  at  the  taking 
of  Cadis,  where  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  leg.  In  1597  he  took  FayaL  About  this  time  he 
was  restored  to  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guard,  and  appointed  governor 
of  Jersey.  He  now  became  deeply  engaged  in  court  intrigue,  and 
combined  with  Ceol,  who  afterwards  crushed  him,  to  destroy  the 
Earl  of  Essex.  He  strongly  ui^ged  Cecily  in  a  remarkable  letter  which 
appears  among  his  works,  to  put  down  the  earl,  and  not  to  fear  "  the 
after  revenges  "  of  his  friends  or  his  son ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether 
this  letter  was  written  before  or  after  the  condemnation  of  Essex,  as 
it  has  no  date.  Raleigh  turned  his  influence  with  the  queen  to  good 
account,  by  procuring  a  remission  of  the  sentence  for  such  of  Essex's 
adherents  as  could  afford  to  purchase  his  good  officea  One  of  these, 
Mr.  Littleton,  paid  Raleigh  10,000^  A  transaction  so  shameless  has 
no  other  apology  than  that  it  was  not  condemned  by  the  opinion  of 
the  age.  But  if  in  such  a  matter  Raleigh  did  not  possess  a  higher 
standard  of  morality  than  his  contemporaries,  in  the  House  of 
Common^  of  which  he  had  been  elected  a  member  some  years  prior, 
he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  advocating  principles  far  before  his 
age :  he  maintained  that  every  man  should  be  left  at  Uberty  to  employ 
his  capital  and  labour  where  and  how  he  liked,  and  that  idl  restrictions 
on  the  trade  in  com  should  be  removed. 

After  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Raleigh's  fortunes  fell  His  haughti- 
ness and  rapacity,  with  the  share  he  had  in  the  ruin  of  Essex,  had 
made  him  universally  disl&ed;  and  Cecil,  his  former  friend  and 
associate  had  completely  poisoned  James's  mind  against  him.  The 
post  of  captain  of  the  guard  was  speedily  given  to  anothei',  and  his 
wine-patent  was  withdrawn.  An  openiog  soon  offered  for  a  more 
serious  attack.  James  had  not  long  been  seated  on  the  throne  before 
two  or  three  plots  against  him  were  diacovered.  Among  these  was 
one  named  the  Spanish  or  Lord  Cobham'a  treason.  Loni  Cobham 
being  intimate  with  Raleigh,  the  idea  of  his  participation  instantly 
suggested  itself.  Raleigh  being  examined  before  the  council,  declared 
his  utter  ignorance  of  any  plot;  but  admitted  that  he  was  aware  of 
some  intercourse  having  taken  place  between  Cobham  and  the  Count 
D'Aremberg,  the  Flemish  ambassador,  and  he  recommended  that  La 
Renzi,  one  of  that  nobleman's  suite,  should  be  examined.  This  being 
made  known  to  Cobham,  he  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  declared  that  in 
all  his  intrigues  he  had  been  instigated  by  Raleigh,  and  that  the  money 
to  be  paid  1^  Spain  was  to  be  lodged  in  the  islimd  of  Jersey,  of  \^hioh 
island  Raleigh  was  governor.  He  shortly  afterwards  fully  and  solemnly 
retracted  all  that  he  had  said  against  Sir  Walter,  who  was  neverthe- 
less committed  to  the  Tower  on  a  chax^ge  of  high-treason  in  July  1602. 
While  there  he  made  an  attempt  at  suicide  by  stabbing  himself.  In 
September  1603  Raleigh  was  tried  at  Winchester,  and  found  guilty. 
Doubts  have  frequentiy  been  thrown  on  the  whole  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  Raleigh's  accusation.  That  hii  condemnation  was  procured 
by  the  power  of  lads  enemies,  and  that  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  not 
justified  by  the  evidence^  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
such  a  plot  did  exist  for  placing  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  on  the  throne, 
that  the  archduke  knew  of  it,  and  that  his  minister  Aremberg  had 
coiresponded  with  Cobham  on  the  subject,  and  had  promiHcd  a  sum 
of  money  in  support  of  it.  It  seems  at  least  probable  that  Raleigh 
was  aware  of  Cobnam's  correspondence,  although  he  might  not  be  an 
actual  participator  in  the  plot  The  best  account  of  Uiis  celebrated 
trial  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Jardlne's  *  Criminal  Trials.' 

Raleigh's  conduct  during  Us  trial  entirely  changed  the  general 
feeling  of  dislike  entertained  towards  him  :  an  eyewitnesa  obsorvedj 
^  In  half  a  day,  the  mind  of  all  the  company  chatiged  from  the 
extremest  hate  to  the  greatest  pity.  He  was  reprieved  and  sent  to  tho 
Tower,  where  he  was  confined  for  thirteen  years.  His  family  suffered 
severely  by  his  attainder;  he  had  some  years  before  conveyed  his 
estate  of  Sherborne  to  his  son,  rtrserving  his  own  life-interest,  whic^ 
was  now  forfeited,  and  a  slight  flaw  being  discovered  in  the  deed  of 
conveyance.  Can*,  the  king's  vile  favourite,  afterwards  notorious  as 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  petitioned  for  and  obtained  the  estate  for  him- 
self, reserving  only  80002.  as  a  compensation  for  RiJeigh's  family : 
Raleigh's  lands  of  Pinford,  Primesly,  and  Barton,  were  also  escheated 
and  made  over  to  the  king's  minion. 

During  his  long  imprisonment  Raleigh  turned  to  inttrllectual  pur- 
suits, and  with  many  minor  pieces,  executed  his  greatest  work,  *  The 
Histoiy  of  the  World,'  a  project  of  such  vast  extent,  that  the  bare 
idea  of  his  undertakiog  it  excitts  our  admiratioo*  As  au  author, 
Hume  saysy "  he  is  the  best  model  ef  our  ancient  style,"  and  Hidlan 
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observes  that  he  is  "  len  pedantic  than  moat  of  his  cootemponriee^ 
seldom  low,  and  never  affected.''  The  first  part  of  the  '  History  of  the 
World/  which,  is  all  that  Sir  Walter  Bsleigh  completed,  is  contained 
in  five  books,  commencing  with  the  creation,  and  ending  with  the 
second  Macedonian  war,  about  150  years  before  Chnst*  It  was  his 
intention  to  oontinoe  the  history  in  two  more  Tolomes,  which  he 
says,  "  I  also  intended,  and  have  hewn  out ; "  but  the  death  of  Prince 
Henry,  to  whom  the  book  was  directed,'  and  who  had  always  shown 
a  warm  interest  in  his  fortunes,  "besides  many  other  discourage- 
ments, persuaded  him  to  silence." 

In  1615,  Cecil  being  dead,  and  Somerset  disgraced,  Raleigh  bribed 
the  uncles  of  Buckingham,  the  new  favourite,  and  induced  Sir  Ralph 
Winwood  to  recommend  his  project  of  openinfif  a  mine  in  Quiana. 
Upon  this  he  wss  released  conditionally.  He  equipped  thirteen 
vessels  for  tiiis  expedition,  which,  from  the  magnitude  oftheunder- 
tokiog  and  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  attracted  much  attention,  and 
Raleigh's  ship  was  visited  by  all  the  foreign  ambassadors.  The  fleet 
reached  the  Coast  of  Guiana  about  the  middle  of  November  1617. 
Raleigh  was  so  unwell  that  he  could  not  ascend  the  Orinoco  in  person. 
Captain  Keymis,  the  steady  follower  of  Raleigh,  led  the  exploring 
party,  coosisting  of  five  companies  of  fifty  soldiers  each.  A  conflict 
took  place  with  the  Spaniards  near  St.  Thomas,  a  small  town  recently 
built,  in  which  the  Spanish  governor  and  Raleigh's  eldest  son  Walter 
were  slain ;  after  which  Keymis,  having  spent  about  twenty  days  in 
a  fruitless  search  for  the  n:ine,  and  suffered  considerable  loes,  returned 
to  the  fleet.  Keymis,  meeting  with  nothing  but  reproaches  for  his 
ill  success,  committed  suicide.  Raleigh  sailed  for  Newfoundland  to 
victual  and  refit;  intending  possibly  to  return  to  Quiana,  but  cer- 
tainly in  the  meantime  to  attack  the  Spanish  plate  fleet,  if  he  could 
fall  in  with  it.  Before  he  could  reach  Newfoundland  the  fleet  sepa- 
rated, and  on  his  arriving  there,  his  own  crew  mutinied,  and  the 
majority  declaring  for  a  return  to  England,  he  was  forced  to  accom- 
pany them.  He  arrived  at  Plymouth  in  July  1618,  and  a  proclamation 
being  issued  by  the  king  against  him,  he  was  shortly  after  arrested  by 
Sir  Lewis  Stukely,  vice-admiral  of  Devonshire.  He  was  conveyed  to 
London,  and  on  his  journey  made  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  escape, 
and  at  Salisbury  he  feigned  sickness.  James,  strongly  uiged  by  the 
king  of  Spain  to  punish  Raleigh  for  his  attack  on  St.  Thomas,  and 
being  anxious  to  gratify  that  monarch,  in  order  to  advance  the 
marriage  of  his  son  Charles  with  the  infanta,  laid  the  case  before  his 
council,  when  it  was  aigued  that  Raleigh,  being  under  an  unpardoned 
sentence  for  treason,  was  civilly  dead,  and  accordingly  could  not  be 
tried  again.  James,  bent  on  somehow  sacrificing  Raleigh,  readily 
adopted  this  view,  and  resolved  to  carry  into  execution  a  sentence 
sixteen  years  old,  which  had  been  followed  by  an  imprisonment  of 
thirteen  years.  Raleigh  was  brought  up  before  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  to  receive  sentence  on  the  28th  of  October  1618,  and  beheaded 
the  next  morning,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  conduct 
after  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  and  up  to  the  moment  of  his  death, 
was  so  calm  and  resigned,  as  to  move  the  sympathy  even  of  his 
enemies. 

Of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  character  and  personal  appearance,  Aubrey 
says,  **  he  was  a  tall,  handsome,  and  bold  man,  but  his  nSBve  was  that 
he  was  damnable  proud  :  he  had  a  most  remarkable  aspect,  an  exceed- 
iiig  high  forehead,  lopgfiaced,  and  'sour  eie4idded,  a  kindofpigge- 
eie.' "  In  an  age  of  maguiflcenee  in  dress,  Raleigh  was  conspicuous 
for  his  splendour.  Of  an  original  and  versatile  genius,  an  eminent 
commander  by  sea  and  land,  a  navigator  and  discoverer  of  new 
countries,  an  accomplished  courtier,  a  statesman,  a  proficient  in  the 
mechanical  arts,  a  poet  of  no  mean  ability,  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  was 
one  of  the  moat  remarkable  characters  of  an  age  celebrated  for  its 
eminent  men.  Not  much  perhaps  can  be  said  in  favour  of  his  moral 
character:  he  was  crafty  and  rapacious,  and  his  conduct  was  not 
regulated  by  truth  and  probity ;  but  he  had  kindly  affections,  and  was 
much  beloved  by  his  dependants.  Sir  Walter  was  the  author  of  nqany 
smaller  pieces  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  philosophical,  political,  naval, 
military,  geographical,  besides  letters,  and  a  collection  of  small  poems. 
He  had  two  sons  by  his  wife :  the  elder  was  killed  in  South  America; 
the  second,  Carew,  who  was  bom  in  the  Tower,  survived  him. 

RALPH,  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  in  what  year  is  not 
recorded,  and  passed  the  earlier  part  of  his  life  there  as  a  school- 
master. In  1725  he  came  to  England  in  company  \vith  his  townsman 
Benjamin  Franklin.  What  was  the  nature  of  his  occupation  is 
unknown.  He  has  been  supposed  to  have  had  some  employment 
about  the  oourt,  but  he  more  probably  got  his  tiving  by  writing  in 
the  newspapers.  In  the  first  book  of  the  <  Dunoiad,'  published  in 
1728,  Pope  mentions  him  as  one  of  Walpole's  'gazetteers.'  This  same 
year  appeared  Ralph's  first  separate  and  acknowledged  literary  per- 
formance, a  poem,  entitled  'Night'  It  is  to  this  work  that  Pope 
alludes  in  the  third  book  of  the  '  Dunciad,'  where  he  exclaims-— 

"  Silence,  ye  wolres,  vhile  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howli, 
And  makes  night  hideous ;  answer  him,  ye  owls!" 

To  this  passage  is  appended  a  note,  in  which  Ralph  is  denounced  as 
the  author  of  '« a  swearing  piece  called  *  Sawney,' "  which  it  appears 
was  au  attack  upon  Pope  and  his  two  friends  Swift  and  Gay.  In  this 
note  he  is  declared  to  be  wholly  illiterate  as  well  as  venal,  but  an 
admiier  in  the  '  Biograpbia  Dramatica '  says,  "  It  is  veiy  certain  that 


he  was  master  of  the  French  and  Latin  languages,  and  not  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  Italian;  and  was  in  truth  a  very  ingenious  prose 
writer,  although  he  did  not  succeed  as  a  poet."  His  dramatic 
writings  are— 'The  Fashionable  Lady,  or  Harlequin's  Opera,'  pro- 
duced at  the  theatre  in  Goodman's  Fields,  in  1730,  with  some  success. 
'  The  Fall  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,'  a  tragedy  (altered  from  the  *  Unhappy 
Favourite '  of  John  Bankes),  brought  out  at  the  same  house  in  1781 ; 
the  '  Lawyer^s  Feast,' a  farce,  performed  at  Drury-Lane  in  1744;  and 
the  'Astrologer,'  a  comedy,  "once  acted,"  says  the  title-page  "at 
Drury-Lane,"  also  in  1744.  'The  Astrologer '  was  only  an  alteration 
of  an  old  play,  called  'Albumazar,'  written  by  a  Mr.  Tomkis,  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1615.  Another  of  his  latter  publica- 
tions was  a  tracts  entitled  '  The  Case  of  Authors ; '  it  was  probably 
an  argument  for  the  protection  of  dramatic  copyrights ;  Uioogh  his 
own  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  much  danger  of  infringement. 

Most  of  Ralph's  publications  however  vraro  political  pamphlets 
on  the  topics  of  the  day ;  and  he  is  also  supposed  to  have  continued 
to  be  an  active  contributor  to  the  public  journals  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
He  attached  himself  latteriy  to  the  faction  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  frequent  mention  of  him  may  be  found  in  Bubb  Dodington's 
'  Diary  : '  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  *  Memoirs  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of 
George  II.,'  also  under  date  of  2nd  of  June  1753,  gives  an  account  of 
his  journalising.  According  to  this  statement^  Ralph  **  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  bought  off  from  his  last  journal,  the  'Protester,*  for  the 
only  paper  that  he  did  not  write  in  it."  Other  acoouota  however 
make  him  to  have  been  '  taken  off'  by  a  pension  towards  the  end  of 
Sir  Robert  Walpole's  time,  in  •consequence  of  having  then  made  him- 
self so  formidable  to  the  ministry.  The  death  of  Prince  Frederick 
(in  March  1751)  was  an  annihilating  blow  for  the  moment  to  Ralph,  as 
well  as  to  his  patron  Dodington,  tvho  had  promised  to  make  him  his 
secretary  if  he  should  live  to  have  the  seals  of  secretary  of  state  for 
the  southern  department^  which  the  prince  had  engaged  to  give  him 
('Diary,'  July  18  and  19, 1749);  but  it  is  said  that  he  obtained  a  con- 
siderable sum  from  the  government  for  the  surrender  of  an  important 
manuscript  written  by  the  prince,  or  under  his  royal  highnets's 
direction,  which  had  come  into  his  possession.  On  the  aoeession  of 
Geoi^ge  III.,  he  got  another  pension,  which  however  he  did  not  long 
«DJoyt  for  he  died  of  gout  at  his  house  in  Chisvriok,  24th  January  1762. 
Of  his  political  pamphlets,  the  only  one  which  is  now  rememberod  is 
his  answer  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  famous  <  Account  of  her 
Conduct)'  an  octavo  volume  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pages, 
entitled  '  The  Other  Side  of  the  Question,  or  an  Attempt  to  rescue 
the  Characters  of  the  Two  Royal  Sisters,  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 

Anne,   out  of  the  hands  of  the  D s  D of ^  in  which  all 

the  Remarkahles  in  her  Grace's  late  Account  an  stated  in  their  full 
strength,  and  as  fully  answered ;  the  conduct  of  several  noble  persons 
is  justified;  and  all  the  necessary  lights  an  thrown  on  our  Court 
historv  from  the  Rovolution  to  tiie  change  in  the  ministry  in  1710  : 
in  a  letter  to  her  Grace,  by  a  Woman  of  Quality,'  London,  1742. 
This  is  the  ablest  and  most  important  of  the  various  answers  and 
defences  which  her  grace's  publicstion  drew  forth ;  and  some  things  in 
it  appear  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  family  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Oxford  (the  lord-treasursr  Harley).  Ralph  is  also  the  author  of 
another  anonymous  work  (published  indeed  without  the  name  of  either 
printer  or  bookseller)  entitled '  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments ;  in 
Two  Disoourses,  viz.  1,  A  General  View  of  Government  In  Europe ;  2, 
A  Detection  of  the  Parliamenta  of  England  from  ^e  year  1660.'  2  vols. 
8vo,  London,  1744.  In  an  advertisement  we  are  informed  that  the 
first  of  the  two  discourses,  which  however  fills  only  eeventy>eight 
pages  of  the  first  volume,  is  from  the  pen  of  Algernon  Sydney.  The 
rest  of  the  book  is  a  hasty  performance,  and  of  little  value.  But 
his  principal  work,  also  anonymous,  is  his  continuation  of  Guthrie's 
History,  entitled  a  '  History  of  England  during  the  Reigns  of  King 
William,  Queen  Anne,  and  King  George  I. ;  vrith  an  Introductory 
Review  of  the  Reigns  of  the  Royal  Brothers,  Chsrles  and  James ;  in 
which  are  to  be  found  the  seeds  of  the  Revolution.  By  a  Lover  of 
Truth  and  Liberty  :'  2  vols,  fol.,  London,  1744-46.  Notwithstanding 
a  systematic  depreciation  of  King  William,  which  runs  through  a 
great  part  of  it,  this  work  is  written  with  spirit  and  acuteness^  and 
contains  many  new  facts  and  corrections  of  the  views  of  the  preceding 
historiaoa 

RAMAZZI'NI,  BERNARDO,  was  bom  at  Carpi,  near  Modena,  in 
1633.  He  studied  medicine  at  Parma,  and  took  his  doctor's  degree 
thero  in  1659.  He  practised  successively  at  Carpi  and  at  Modena ; 
and  when  the  university  of  the  latter  place  was  instituted,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  medicine  by  the  Duke  Francis  II. 
In  1700  he  was  invited  to  the  second  professorship  of  medicine  at 
Padua,  and  in  1708  was  raised  to  the  principal  chair  there,  though 
Uind  and  so  infirm  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  decline  that  honour. 
He  died  November  5,  1714.  ^ 

Ramassini  was  a  frequent  writer  and  a  very  warm  controversialist 
both  in  medical  and  literary  subjects.  His  first  work  was  a  series  of 
letters  in  an  acrimonious  controversy  with  Moneglia,  a  physician  of 
Modena.  The  works  by  which  Ramacetni  is  now  beat  known  aro  '  Do 
morbis  artificnm  diatriba,'  Mutio.,  1770,  and  '  De  abusa  chinso^info 
diss,  epist.'  The  former  wss  translated  into  several  languages,  and 
among  them  into  English  in  1725.  It  contains  a  description  of  all 
the  diseases  to  which  eadi  class  of  artifioers  is  liable, -as  far  as  they 
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were  then  known,  the  descriptions  being  carefiilly  drawn  up  both 
from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors  uid  from  his  own  observations. 
The  latter  was  intended  to  detract  from  the  extravagant  reputation 
which  the  Peruvian  bark  at  that  time  e^jojed.  The  whole  of  KamaB- 
aini's  writings  were  publiehed  collectively  at  Cologne,  in  1689,  at 
London  in  1717,  and  at  several  other  places  at  nearly  the  same  time. 
They  are  still  held  in  high  repute  by  the  Italian  physicians^  who  seem 
to  regard  their  author  with  almost  as  much  reverence  as  they  did^ 
who  in  his  life-time  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  Hippoerates  IIL 

RAMEAU,  JEAN-PHILIPPE,  a  very  celebrated  musiciaa,  equally 
distinguished  by  his  compositions  and  by  his  numerous  writings  on 
the  science,  was  bom  at  Bijon,  in  1683.  His  father  who  was  organist 
in  the  Sainte-Chapelle  of  Dijon,  taught  his  children  to  play  from  notes 
before  they  could  read  from  letters,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  subject  of 
the  present  notice,  when  only  seven  years  of  age  was  thought  an  able 
performer  on  the  harpsichord.  He  pursued  the  usual  studies  at  the 
college  with  considerable  success,  but  an  invincible  desire,  or  instinct, 
as  his  biographer  calls  it,  led  him  to  music,  to  which  he  at  length 
wholly  devoted  himself  At  eighteen  he  set  out  for  Italy,  but  pro* 
ceeded  not  &rther  than  Milan,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
musical  professor  with  whom  he  returned  to  France,  and  together 
they  visited  several  of  the  principal  cities,  exercising  their  talents  at 
each  with  pecuniary  views.  Soon,  however,  tired  ol  a  wandering  life, 
that  allowed  him  no  opportunity  for  indulging  in  those  speculative 
inquiries  to  which  he  was  prone,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  there  added 
laigely  to  his  stock  of  information.  Afterwards  he  became  organist 
of  the  cathedral  of  Clermont,  in  Auvei-gne,  and  continued  long  in 
that  dty,  in  which  he  wrote  his  'Trait!$  de  rHarmonie;'  but  not 
finding  the  means  for  printing  a  large  quarto  volume  in  a  provincial 
town,  he  proceeded  to  the  cepital  of  France,  where  in  1722  he 
published  his  great  work,  and  finally  fixed  himself.  He  was  soon 
appointed  oiganist  of  Sainte  Croix  de  la  Bretonnerie,  and  employed 
his  spare  time  in  writing  in  various  theosetioal  trsatises,  in  composing 
his  harpsichord  lessons,  and  in  teaching.  He  did  not  distinguish  him- 
self in  that  line  in  which  he  was  destined  to  excel  till  the  year  1738, 
when,  at  fifty  years  of  age,  he  produced  the  opera  of  '  Hippolyte  et 
Aricie,'  the  drama  by  the  AbbJ  Pellegrin.  The  success  of  this  pro- 
voked much  professional  envy,  if  not  national  discord,  and  a  feud  was 
raised  among  the  admirers  of  Lulli  [Lulli]  and  liameau,  similar  to 
that  which  in  after  times  was  carried  to  greater  excess  by  theOluckists 
and  Piccinists.  Till  the  production  of  'Hippolyte,'  Voltaire  almost 
alone  had  discovered  Rameau's  genius  for  composition.  He  previously 
gave  him  his  tragedy  of  '  Samson '  to  set,  and  discerned  the  beauty  of 
the  music ;  but  its  performance  was  prohibited  under  the  pretext  that 
it  prostituted  a  sacred  subject 

Of  the  many  operas  by  Rameau,  his  '  Csstor  and  Pollux/  produced 
at  the  Acaddmie  Royale  de  Musique  in  1737,  is  the  best :  it  was  repre* 
sented  one  hundred  times.  A  chorus  in  tiiis,  of  Spartans,  *  Que  tout 
gemisse^'  has  but  few  rivals,  in  either  ancient  or  modem  theatrical 
music.  His  '  Dardanus,'  his  '  Zoroaster/  and  other  pieces,  were  equally 
successfuL  From  1733  to  1760  he  produced  twenty-one  operas  and 
ballets,  besides  harpsichord  and  other  compositions;  together  with 
many  theoretical  and  controversial  works.  His  merit  was  at  length 
generally  acknowledged.  The  king  created  for  him  the  office  td 
cabinet  composer.  Afterwards  he  granted  him  letters  of  nobility,  and 
named  him  Chevalier  de  Saint-MicheL  The  Academy  of  Dijon  had 
previously  received  him  among  their  members,  and  the  magistrates  of 
that  city  exempted  him,  and  his  family,  in  perpetuity,  from  the  tax 
called  '  La  Taille.'  He  died  in  1764,  leaving  a  son  and  a  daughter, 
and  was  interred  with,  every  mark  of  respect  and  distinction. 

As  a  theorist  Rameau  is  best  known  by  his  large  and  laboured  work 
on  the  '  basse  fondamentale,'  which  he  and  his  advocates  treat  as  a 
discovery.  But  under  other  names  the  inversions  of  the  perfect  chord, 
or  triad,  and  the  chord  of  the  seventh  were  known  long  before  Rameaa 
entered  on  the  subject.  Brossard,  in  1702,  in  defining  *  Trias  Harmo- 
nica,'calls  the  under-note  *  basse,*  or  'son  fondamentale;'  and  i^r^ 
wards  remarks  that  among  the  three  sounds  which  compose  the 
'  triade  Harmonique,'  the  lowest  is  called  'basis/  or  '  sonus  fimdamen- 
talis.'  But  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  go  further  into  a  subject 
which,  to  explain  clearly,  would  fill  many  pages  with  arguments  and 
examples.  Rameau's  style  of  writing  is  not  remarkable  for  perspicuity. 
This  was  felt  and  acknowledged  by  his  most  zealous  partisan,  D'AIem- 
bert,  who,  in  his  '  El^mens  de  Musique,  th^rique  et  pratique,  suivant 
les  Prineipes  de  M.  Rameau,'  has  endeavoured  to  dear  the  work  from 
the  obscurity  in  which  it  undeniably  is  involved;  but  the  great 
French  geometrician  has  only  partially  succeeded  in  his  attempt. 

RAMENQHI,  BARTOLOMEO,  called  II  Bagnaoavallo,  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  Bagnaoavallo,  on  the  road  from  Ravenna  to  Lugo, 
where  he  was  bom  in  1484.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Rafihelle,  and  one  of 
his  principal  assistants  in  the  Vatican ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  great 
master  he  carried  the  principles  of  his  style  to  Bologna,  and  assisted 
to  enlarge  the  character  of  that  schooL  Rafifiselle  was  bis  model  and 
test  of  excellence,  and  he  did  not  attempt  to  look  beyond  him. 
Though  possessing  less  vigour  than  Qiulio  Romano  or  Perino  del  Vaga, 
Bagnacavallo  acquired  more  of  the  peculiar  grace  of  Raffaelle's  style, 
especially  in  his  infants,  and  his  works  were  much  studied  by  the  great 
scholars  of  the  Carracd.  There  are,  or  rather  were,  works  by  Bagna- 
cavallo in  San  Michele  in  Bosco,  San  Martino,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore^ 


and  Sant'  Agostino  agli  Scopettini,  in  Bologna.  He  died  at  Bologna  in 
1542,  according  to  documents  discovered  by  Baruffaldi.  Qiovanni 
Battista  Bagnaoavallo,  who  assisted  Yasari  at  Rome,  and  Primaticoio 
at  Fontainebleau,  was  the  son  of  Bartolomeo  Ramenghi  (Baruffiddi, 
la  Vite  de*  ptii  ixuigni  PitUtri  e  ScvUori  Ferrartti;  Luisi,  &&) 

RAMIRO  IL,  son  of  Ordo&o  IL,  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Asturias 
and  Leon  by  the  abdication  of  his  elder  brother  Alfonso  IV.,  sur- 
named  *  el  Monge'  (the  monk),  who^  in  930,  renounced  the  vanities  of 
the  world,  and  retired  into  the  monastery  of  Sahagun.  Ramiro 
rendered  himself  illustrious  by  his  wars  with  the  Mohammedans, 
from  whom^  he  wrested  many  considerable  districts  and  towns.  Soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  ( 932),  Ramiro,  profiting  by  the  internal 
troubles  which  at  that  time  agitated  the  Mohammedan  empire,  made 
a  successful  irruption  into  the  states  of  Abd-er-rahmim,  the  reigning 
kalif,  destroying  Madrid,  Talavera,  and  other  towns ;  and  when  Al- 
mudaffer,  the  kalifs  uncle,  arrived  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces 
to  revenge  the  outrage,  he  defeated  him  with  dreadful  carnage  on  the 
banks  of  the  Duero^  not  far  from  the  town  of  O^ma.  In  938  Ramiro 
invaded  Aragon,  or  *Thagher'  (as  that  province  was  then  called  by 
the  Ajrabs),  and  laid  siege  to  its  capital,  Saragossa,  which  he  would 
have  reduced  if  the  governor  had  not  hastened  to  pay  him  homage  and 
acknowledge  himself  a  feudatory  of  his  crown ;  though  these  advantages 
seem  to  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  victory  gained  by  Uie 
Mohammedans  over  his  troops  in  938,  near  a  village  called  Sotusoobas. 
Ramiro  was  again  victorious  in  a  battle  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Ramora,  in  which  the  Moslems,  according  to  their  own  authorities^ 
lost  upwards  of  40,000  men.  Ramiro,  like  most  of  his  predecessors, 
had  often  to  contend  with  intemal  enemies.  Scaroely  had  he  ascended 
the  throne  when  his  brother  Alfonso,  growing  weary  of  monastic  life, 
forsook  his  oell,  and  with  a  considerable  force  hastened  to  Leon  to 
redaim  his  throne.  He  was  there  invested  by  Ramiro,  who  compelled 
him  to  surrender,  and  again  consigned  hifn  to  his  monastery,  where  he 
was  soon  after  deprived  of  his  eyes.  The  dependent  count  of  Castile^ 
Ferran-Qonaalez,  and  Diego  Nu&ez,  a  count  also  in  the  same  province^ 
next  revolted  against  Ramiro,  but  he  marched  against  them,  sdzed 
their  persons,  and  confined  them  to  a  dungeon ;  though  he  soon  after 
pardoned  them,  and  even  married  his  eldest  son  Ordoiio  to  Urraca, 
daughter  of  Ferran.  Ramiro  died  on  the  5th  of  January  950;  having 
some  time  before  his  death  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son  Ordo&o^ 
and,  assuming  the  penitential  garb,  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  religious  retirement 

RAMLER,  KARL  WILHELM,  a  lyric  poet^  translator,  and  critic, 
was  bom  at  Kolbeig  in  Prussian  Pomerania,  on  Februaiy  15, 1725. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  HaUe,  and  in  1748  was  made 
professor  of  fine  arts  to  the  cadet  corps  in  Berlin,  which  office  he  held 
till  1790,  when  he  resigned  it  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  entirely 
to  the  management  of  the  Berlin  national  theatre,  which  he  had  under- 
taken in  1787.  He  retired  from  all  business  in  1796,  and  died  on 
April  11, 1798.  His  works  do  not  display  any  great  poetical  genius, 
but  have  the  merit  of  correctness^  refined  taste,  and  purity  of  language. 
He  translated  Martial,  Catullus,  and  Horace.  Among  his  original 
poems  the  most  successful  is  '  The  Death  of  Jesus,'  and  some  other 
lyrical  productiona  A  collection  of  hia  poetical  works  was  published 
in  1800-1,  in  two  volumes. 

RAMMOHUN  ROY,  Rajah,  was  bom  about  1774,  in  the  district  oi 
Burdwan,  in  Bengal,  Hindustan.  His  paternal  ancestors  were  Brahmins 
of  a  high  order,  and  were  devoted  to  the  religious  duties  of  their  race, 
till  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  when  they  gave  up 
spiritual  exercises  for  worldly  pursuits.  His  maternal  ancestors,  also 
of  high  Brshminical  rank,  and  priests  by  profession  as  well  as  by  birth, 
uniformly  adhered  to  a  life  of  reli^sioas  observances.  Rammohun  Roy 
was  taught  Persian  under  his  father's  roof,  was  sent  to  Patna  to  be 
instructed  in  Arabic,  and  afterwards,  at  the  request  of  his  maternal 
relations,  went  to  Bensres,  in  order  to  acquire  the  Sanskrits 

A  Brahmin  by  birth,  Rammohun  Roy  was  trained  by  his  &ther  in 
the  doctrines  and  observances  of  has  sect ;  but  his  opinions  seem  to 
have  become  heretical  at  an  early  age.  "  When  about  the  age  of  sixteen," 
be  says,  "  I  wrote  a  manuscript  calling  in  question  the  vididlty  of  the 
idolatrous  system  of  the  Hindus.  This,  together  with  my  known 
sentiments  on  that  subject,  having  produced  a  coolness  between  me 
and  my  immediate  kindred,  I  proceeded  on  my  travels,  and  passed 
through  different  countries,  chiefly  within,  but  some  beyond,  the  bounds 
of  Hindustan.  When  I  bad  reached  the  age  of  twenty  my  father 
recalled  me,  and  restored  me  to  his  favour."  Afterwards  he  says,  "  My 
continued  controversies  with  the  Bmhmins  on  the  subject  of  their 
idolatry  and  superstition,  and  my  interference  with  their  custom  of 
burning  widows^  and  other  pernicious  practices,  revived  and  increased 
their  animosity  against  me;  and  through  their  influence  with  my 
family,  my  father  was  agahi  obliged  to  withdraw  his  countenance 
openly,  though  his  limited  pecuniary  support  was  still  continued  to 
me."  His  father  died  in  1803,  and  he  then  published  various  books 
and  pamphlets  against  the  errors  of  the  Brahmins,  in  the  native  and 
foreign  languages.  *'  llie  ground  which  1  took  in  all  my  controversies 
was,  not  that  of  opposition  to  Brahmindsm,  but  to  a  perversion  of  it  \ 
and  1  endeavoured  to  i^ow  that  the  idolatiy  of  the  Bi«hmins  was  con- 
traiy  to  the  practice  of  their  ancestons,  and  to  the  principles  of  the 
ancient  books  and  authorities  which  they  professed  to  revere  and 
obey.'*    In  order  to  deprive  him  of  castis  the  Brahmins  commenced  a 
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suit  against  him,  whieh,  after  mimy  years  of  litigation,  was  decided  in 
his  favour. 

Of  the  body  of  Hindu  theology  comprised  in  the  Vedaa  there  is  an 
ancient  extract  called  the  *  Veduit,  or  the  Resolution  of  all  the  Veds,' 
written  in  SanakriL    Rammohun  Roy  translated  it  into  Bengalee  and 
Hindustanee*   and   afterwards   published  an  abridgment  of  it  for 
gratuitous  circulation ;  of  this  abridgment  he  published  an  English 
translation  in  1816.    Ho  afterwards  published  some  of  the  principal 
chapters  of  the  Yedas  in  Bengalee  and  EngUsh.    He  was  at  different 
times  the  proprietor  or  pubUsher  of  newspapers  in  the  native  lan- 
guages, in  which  he  expressed  his  opinion  freely  against  abuses, 
political  as  well  as  religious,  especially  the  burning  of  widowa.    In 
conjunction  with  Dwarkiuiath  Tagore  and  Neel  Button  Holdar,  he 
was  proprietor  of  the  *  Bengal  Herald,'  an  English  newspaper.    Dwar- 
kanath  Tagore,  an  enlightened  Hindoo,  of  liberal  opinions,  very  rich, 
and  a  munificent  benefactor  to  schools  and  charities,  was  bom  in  1795, 
in  or  near  Calcutta,  and  died  in  London,  on  the  1st  of  August  1846. 
In  1820  Rammohun  Roy  published,  in  English,  Sanskrit,  and  Bengalee, 
a  series  of  selections  from  the  New  Testament,  entitled  '  The  Fireoepts 
of  Jesus  the  Quide  to  Peace  and  Happiness,'    In  this  selection  he 
omits  the  miracles  and  doctrinal  parts,  and  confines  himself  to  the 
simple  religious  and  moral  precepts.    In  1830  he  was  engaged  by  the 
King  of  Delhi  to  make  a  representation  of  grieyances  to  the  British 
government,  for  which  purpose  the  king  conferred  on  him  by  firman 
the  title  of  llajah,  and  appointed  him  ambassador  to  the  Bri^h  court. 
He  arrived  at  Xjondon  in  April  1831.    The  British  ministers  recognised 
his  embassy  and  title,  though  the  Court  of  East  India  Directors 
objected  to  both.    His  negociation  was  successful,  and  added  80,0002. 
a  year  to  the  income  of  the  king.    He  intended  to  retam  to  India  in 
1834,  but  he  was  taken  ill  when  on  a  visit  at  Stapleton  Qrove,  near 
Bristol,  where  be  died  on  the  27th  of  September  1838.     He  was 
buried  in  a  shrubbery  of  Sfapleton  Grove,  without  a  pall  over  the 
cofi&n  and  in  silence.     The   Christian  observances  were  carefully 
avoided  at  his  own  request,  lest  it  should  be  made  an  accusation 
against  him  by  the  Brahmins,  and,  by  causing  him  to  lose  caste, 
deprive  his  children  of  their  inheritance. 

Rammohun  Roy  was  acquainted  more  or  less  with  ten  languages — 
Sanskrit,  Arabic,  Persian,  Hindustanee,  Bengalee^  English,  French, 
Hebrew^  Latin,  and  Greek.  Sanskrit  and  Arabic  he  Imew  critically, 
and  as  a  scholar;  Persian,  Hindustanee,  Bengalee,  and  English  he 
spoke  and  wrote  fluently ;  of  the  other  languages  his  knowledge  was 
less  perfect.  He  associated  a  good  deal  with  tiie  Unitarians  in  this 
oountiy,  and  frequently  attend^  their  chapels.  He  was  a  believer  in 
the  divine  mission  of  Christ,  and  seems  to  have  considered  the  accept- 
ance of  the  doctrines  of  Christ  to  be  quite  consbtent  with  a  belief  in 
the  Brahminical  religion  as  it  is  in  the  ancient  Sanskrit  authorities. 

{Bevieia  of  the  LabourSf  Opinion$p  and  OJiarticter  of  Rajah  JZammoAicn 
Roy,  by  Lant  Carpenter,  LL.D.) 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN,  was  bom  in  1685,  of  parents  of  the  humblest 
class,  at  a  small  hamlet  or  settlement  of  a  few  cottages  on  the  banks 
of  the  Glangonar,  a  tributary  of  the  Clyde,  among  the  hills  that 
divide  Clydesdale  and  Annandale.  His  father  is  said  to  have  been  a 
workman  in  Lord  Hopeton*s  lead^mines,  and  he  himself  to  have  been 
employed  when  a  child  as  a  washer  of  era  When  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  Edinburgh,  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
Allan  was  apprenticed  to  a  barber ;  and  he  appeara  to  have  followed 
that  trade  for  some  years.  In  course  of  time  however  he  exchanged 
it  for  that  of  a  bookseller,  led  probably  by  a  taste  for  reading  wUch 
he  had  acquired.  He  seems  to  have  early  in  life  enjoyed  considerable 
popularity  as  a  boon  companion,  and  we  may  presume  that  it  was  in 
this  character  that  he  first  gave  proof  of  his  poetic  talents.  He 
gradually  however  obtained  the  acquaintance  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  both  in  the  literary  and  fashionable  circles  of 
the^  Scottish  capital ;  and  in  1721  he  published  a  volume  of  his  poems, 
which  was  very  favourably  received  by  his  countrymen.  In  1724  he 
published  in  two  small  volumes  'The  Eveigreen,  being  a  Collection  of 
Scots  Poems,  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1600.'  The  materials  of 
this  collection  were  chiefly  obtained  from  the  volume  called  the 
Bannatyne  Manuscript,  preserved  in  the  Advocates'  Library;  but 
Ramsay,  who  had  little  scholanhip,  and  who  lived  in  a  very  uncritical 
age  as  to  such  matten,  has  paid  uo  attention  to  fidelity  in  making  his 
transcripts,  patching  and  renovating  the  old  verses  throughout  to  suit 
his  own  fancy.  '  The  Evergreen '  was  followed  the  tame  year  by  'The 
Tea-Table  Miscellany,  or  a  Collection  of  Choice  Songs,  Scots  and 
English,'  in  4  vols.,  which  has  been  often  reprinted.  This  collection, 
besides  many  new  verses  contributed  by  Ramsay  himself  and  some  of 
his  friends,  contains  numerous  old  Scottish  songs,  which,  he  observes 
in  bis  preface,  ''have  been  done  time  out  of  mind,  and  only  wanted  to 
be  cleared  from  the  dross  of  blundering  transoriberB  and  printers." 
His  scouring  however  went  the  length  in  many  cases  of  rubbing  away 
the  old  song  altogether;  and  his  substitutions  are  by  no  means  always 
a  compensation  for  what  he  thus  destroyed,  though  most  of  them  are 
clever  and  spirited,  and  have  acquired  general  currency  among  Scottish 
song'Singers.  Ramsay  afterwards  wrote  many  more  verses  in  his  native 
dialect ;  but  his  only  two  original  performances  of  any  considerable 
pretension  are  his  comic  pastoral,  the  '  Gentle  Shepherd,'  published  in 
1729.  and  his  continuation  of  the  old  Scottish  poem  of  'Christ's  Kirk 
on  the  Green.'    There  is  a  goo.d  deal  of  rather  effective  though  coarse 


merriment  in  the  latter  attempt.  The  'Gentle  Shepherd'  is,  as  a 
whole,  not  very  like  anything  else  that  Ramsay  has  written ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  for  the  notion  which  has  been  soggested, 
that  in  this  instance  he  fathered  the  production  of  some  other  writer. 
The  poem,  although  more  careful  and  elaborate  than  anything  else 
that  Ramsay  has  left  us,  is  not  without  the  wonted  qualities  of  his 
manner,  both  good  and  bad.  It  has  no  more  elevation  and  refinement 
than  any  of  Ramsay's  other  works,  thoogh  less  that  is  offensively 
coarse  or  boisterous  than  some  of  them ;  both  in  the  diction  and  the 
thought  it  flows  easily  and  smoothly ;  and  though  there  are  not  many 
happy  touches,  and  no  daring  strokes,  there  is  a  general  truth  of 
painting  about  it  in  a  quiet  tone  which  is  very  soothing  and  agreeable. 
It  has  also  some  humour,  which  however  is  rather  elaborate  and 
constrained. 

Ramsay  died  in  1758,  leaving  a  son,  the  subject  of  the  following 
article,  who  acquired  distinction  as  a  portrait-painter. 

RAMSAY,  ALLAN,  the  son  of  Allan  Ramsay  the  poet,  was  bom  in 
1713,  at  Edinburgh.  Although  in  the  firet  instance  self-taught,  he 
afterwards  studied  for  a  short  time  in  Italy  with  Solimena  and  K  Fer- 
nandi,  called  Imperiali.  After  practising  a  short  time  in  Edinburgh 
he  settled  in  London,  where  he  was  introduced  by  Lord  Bute  to 
George  III.  when  prince  of  Wales.  He  painted  two  portraits  of  the 
prince,  which  were  engraved,  one  by  Ryland  and  the  other  by  Wool- 
lett.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Shakelton,  in  1767,  Ramsay  succeeded 
him  as  principal  painter  to  the  king :  he  retained  the  place  until  his 
death,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  died 
at  Dover,  August  10,  1784,  oh  his  return  from  Rome.  He  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  bom  in  Rome.  Ramsay,  though  not  a  good 
portrait-painter,  was  superior  to  the  generality  of  the  paintera  before 
ReynoldL  Edwards  says  that  Ramsay  was  not  devoted  to  his  art ; 
he  allowed  literature  to  divide  much  of  his  time  with  it.  He  was 
acquainted  with  Latin,  French,  and  Italian ;  and  in  his  latter  days 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  Greek.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
political  papen.  He  was  twice  married :  his  second  wife  was  a 
daughter  of  Sir  David  Lindsay.  His  son  and  daughter  survived  him : 
the  son  became  a  general  in  the  British  army;  the  daughter  was 
married  to  Sir  Archibald  CampbelL 

RAMSAY,  ANDREW  MICHAEL,  generally  known  as  the  Chevalier 
Ramsay,  was  bom  at  Ayr,  in  Scotland,  in  1686.  He  was  educated  at 
Edinburgh,  where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathe* 
matics  and  theology.  The  distinction  he  obtained  as  a  scholar  pro- 
cured  for  him  the  appointment  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Wemys  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  Having  entertained  some 
doubts  respecting  the  tenets  of  the  Protestant  faith,  he  went  to  Holland 
for  the  purpose  of  visiting  a  Protestant  divine  of  the  name  of  Poiret, 
who  had  obtained  a  certain  celebrity  as  one  of  the  leaden  of  the 
Quietist  party.  With  him  Ramsay  entered  into  a  raligious  contro* 
versy,  the  fruits  of  which  were  an  increase  of  his  doubts  and  even  an 
inclination  to  general  scepticism  on  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Christian 
religion.  In  this  state  of  mind  he  determined  on  having  recourse  to 
F^ndlon,  who  was  at  that  time  residing  in  his  diocese  of  Cambray. 
F^ndlon  in  a  short  time  made  him  a  convert  to  the  Roman  faith.  He 
soon  became  the  disciple  of  F^ndlon,  not  only  in  religious  mattera, 
but  also  in  his  literary  taste  and  opinions.  His  writings  were  formed 
on  the  style  and  after  the  manner  of  his  i;reat  master,  and  he  rapidly 
acquired  so  perfect  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language  ai  to  become 
an  excellent  writer.  Some  of  his  earlier  productions  were  the  means 
of  obtaining  for  him  the  situation  of  tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Ch&tean 
Thierry  and  afterwards  to  the  Prince  of  Turenne ;  he  was  also  created 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Laaarus.  His  reputation  induced  the 
Pretender,  in  1724,  to  invite  him  to  Rome,  and  to  entrast  him  with 
the  education  of  his  children.  He  remained  however  only  a  year  In 
that  city,  and  left  it  in  disgust  with  the  petty  intrigues  which  he  found 
to  form  the  principal  occupation  of  the  miniatura  court  of  the  son  of 
the  exiled  king.  The  next  year  he  revisited  Scotland,  where  he 
remained  a  considerable  time,  which  he  employed  in  literary  labour. 
On  visiting  En|[land  he  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Kinp, 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  in  the  Univenity  of  Oxford ;  he  was 
alio  admitted  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  After  his 
return  to  France  he  was  appointed  intendant  to  the  Prince  of  Turenne, 
who  afterwards  became  the  Duke  of  Bouillon :  he  held  this  situation 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  St  Germain-en-laye,  May  6,  1743. 

The  writings  of  the  Chevalier  Ramsay  are  more  remarkable  for  the 
purity  of  their  style  and  the  perfect  knowledge  which  they  msaifest 
of  the  French  language,  than  for  their  depth  or  originality  of  thought. 
As  a  theologian  he  was  visionary  in  the  extreme,  and  his  orthodoxy, 
even  according  to  the  principles  of  the  church  he  had  adopted,  is  open 
to  considerable  suspicion.  It  is  said  to  be  fortunate  for  his  religious 
reputation  that  he  did  not  live  to  publish  some  philosophical  works 
which  he  was  preparing,  such  as  his  answer  to  Spinosa,  and  a  treatise 
on  the  Progress  of  Human  Undentanding.  The  work  by  which  he 
is  best  known,  is  his  '  Voyages  de  Qyms,'  a  somewhat  feeble  imitation 
of  the  Telemachus  of  Fdndlon.  The  character  of  Zarina  gave  consi- 
derable offence  to  the  Princess  de  Conti,  one  of  the  most  learned 
ladies  of  the  age,  who  imagined  that  she  was  pourtrayed  in  it.  There 
is  an  excellent  translation  of  that  work,  by  Hooke,  though  said  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  the  short  space  of  twenty  days  [HooKX, 
Nathaniel];  it  waa  for  a  long  time  mistaken  for  an  original^ 
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the  general  belief  respeoiing  it  beiDg  that  Hamsay  had  written  the 
Voyages  of  Cyrus  in  English  as  well  as  ia  French.  The  best  edition 
of  the  French  is  that  of  *  Paris  et  Londres/  2  vols.  8vo,  1727.  The 
work  however  for  which  posterity  is  most  indebted  to  him  ia  that 
entitled '  L'Histoire  de  la  Vie  de  Francois  de  Salignao  do  la  Motte 
Fdn^lon/  Hague,  17*28  ;  published  also  in  London  the  same  year.  Uia 
great  intimacy  with  Fdndlon  has  made  us  acquainted  with  many 
interesting  &ct8  of  his  private  life,  and  it  contains  a  valuable  record 
of  his  opinions,  fiis  other  published  writings  are — 1.  *  Discours  sur 
la  Po^me  fipique/  originally  forming  the  preface  of  his  edition  of 
Telemachus,  in  1717.  2.  '  Kssai  Philosophique  sur  le  Qouvernement 
Civil/  London,  1721 ;   it  was  afterwards  reprinted  under  the  title 

*  Kssal  de  Politique.'  8.  '  Histoire  de  Turenne/  Paris,  1735,  2  voli. 
8vo,  and  4  vols.  12mo.  With  some  affectation  in  the  style,  and  a 
redundancy  of  refleotions,  this  histoiy  possesses  much  merit  from  the 
precision  of  its  facts  and  the  lively  portraiture  of  its  characters.    4. 

*  Le  Psyohomdtre,  on  Reflexions  sur  les  diffi^rens  Caract^res  de  I'Esprit, 
par  un  Mylord  Anglais.'  5.  A  posthumous  work  published  at  Glasgow 
in  1749,  2  vols.  12mo,  in  English,  entitled  '  Philosophical  Principles  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  explained  and  unfolded  in  a  Gfeometrical 
Order.' 

RAMSDEX,  JESSE,  was  bom  at  Salterhebblo,  near  Halifax,  Tork- 
shire,  1735.  He  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper.  When  nine  years  old 
he  was  admitted  into  the  free  grammar-school  of  Halifax ;  and  after 
attending  there  for  about  three  years,  he  was  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  an  uncle,  who  resided  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire.  By  him 
he  was  sent  to  a  school  conducted  by  Mr.  Hall,  a  clergyman,  who  was 
in  repute  as  a  teacher  of  the  mathematics,  and  under  whom  he  attained 
to  some  proficiency  in  geometry  and  algebra.  His  studies  were  inter* 
nipted  by  his  father  apprenticing  him  to  a  cloth  worker  at  Halifax. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  we  find  him  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  a  cloth 
warehouse  in  London,  in  which  capacity  he  continued  till  1757'58, 
when  his  predilection  for  other  pursuits  led  him  to  bind  himself  for 
four  years  to  a  working  mathematical  and  philosophical  instrument 
maker,  named  Barton,  in  Denmark  Courts  Strand.  Upon  the  comple- 
tion of  his  term,  he  engaged  himself  as  assistant  to  a  workman,  named 
Cole,  at  a  salary  of  twelve  shillings  a  week ;  but  this  connection  was 
of  short  duration.  He  then  commenced  working  on  his  own  account, 
and  his  skill  as  an  engraver  and  divider  gradually  recommended  him 
to  the  employ  of  the  leading  instrument  makers,  more  particularly 
Naime,  Sisson,  Adams,  and  DoUond.  Ramsden  subsequently  married 
Dollond's  daughter,  and  he  received  with  her  a  part  of  Mr.  Dollond's 
patent  right  in  aoliromatic  telescopes.  His  occupation  afforded  him 
frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  defective  construction  of  the 
sextants  then  in  use,  the  indications  of  which,  as  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Lalande,  could  not  be  relied  on  within  five  minutes  of  a  degree, 
and  might  therefore  leave  a  doubt  in  the  determination  of  the  longi- 
tude amounting  to  fifty  nautical  leagues;  The  improvements  intro- 
duced by  Ramsden  are  said  by  Piazzi  to  have  reduced  the  limits  of 
error  to  thirty  seconds.  {*  Account  of  the  Life  and  Labours  of  Rams- 
den '  in  a  Letter  addressed  to  Lalande,  and  published  by  him  in 
'  Journal  des  Sf  avans,'  November  1788,  p.  744.)  This  circumstance, 
added  to  the  cheapness  of  his  instruments,  which  were  sold  for  about 
two-thirds  the  price  charged  by  other  makers,  soon  produced  a  demand 
which,  even  with  the  assistance  of  numerous  hands,  he  found  difficulty 
in  supplying.  In  his  workshops  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour 
was  carried  out  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  a  proportionate  dexterity 
was  acquired  by  the  workmen  ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  in  none  of  these, 
even  the  most  subordinate,  and  least  of  all  in  the  higher  departments, 
did  the  skill  of  the  workmen  surpass  that  of  Ramsden  himself.  His 
attention  was  incessantly  directed  to  new  improvements  and  further 
simplification,  the  result  of  which  was  the  invention  of  a  dividing- 
machine,  for  the  graduation  of  mathematical  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments. The  date  of  this  invention  is  prior  to  the  year  1766.  At  first 
it  had  many  imperfections ;  but  by  repeated  ^orts  of  ingenuity 
throughout  a  period  of  ten  years  they  were  successfully  removed.  In 
1777  it  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Board  of  Longitude,  by  Dr.  Shepherd,  and  by  them  a  premium  of 
6152.  was  paid  to  the  author,  upon  his  engaging  to  divide  *  sextants  at 
six,  and  octants  at  three  shillings,  for  other  mathematical  instrument 
makers.'  A  description  of  the  machine  was  immediately  published, 
by  order  of  the  Board,  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Maskelyne  (Lend, 
1777,  4ta),  and  was  shoHly  after  translated  into  French  by  Lalande. 
A  duplicate  of  the  machine  itself  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  by 
the  president,  Boohard  de  Saron,  and  introduced  into  France  concealed 
in  the  support  of  a  table  made  for  that  purpose.  (Weiss,  'Biog. 
Univers.')  As  early  as  1788  no  less  than  983  sextants  and  octants 
had  issued  from  Ramsden's  workshop.  In  1799  the  description  of 
another  machine  oonstructed  by  Ramsden  for  dividing  straight  lines 
by  means  of  a  screw  was  also  published  by  order  of  the  Board :  but 
this  invention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of  mudi  practical  uscl 
It  was  however  in  the  construction  of  many  of  a  larger  class  of  astro- 
nomical instruments  that  Ramsden  acquired  most  reputation,  though 
they  were  probably  least  productive  of  pecuniary  gain.  The  theodolite 
employed  by  General  Roy  in  the  English  Survey  was  made  by 
Ramsden,  and  no  instrument  of  the  kind  that  had  been  previously 
node  would  bear  comparison  with  it  A  similar  remark  is  applicable 
to  the  equatorial  constructed  for  Sir  Qeorge  Schuckburgh,  which  wai 


also  the  largest  that  had  then  been  attempted.  Ramsden  took  out  a 
patent  for  his  new  equatorial,  and  a  description  of  it  was  published  by 
the  Hon.  Stewart  Mackenzie,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  but  his 
inventive  genius  seldom  permitted  him  to  construct  two  instruments 
alike.  His  telescopes,  erected  at  the  observatories  of  Blenheim, 
Mannheim,  Dublin,  Paris,  and  Qotha,  were  remarkable  for  the  supe- 
riority of  their.object-glasses ;  and  in  his  mural  quadrants,  furnished 
to  the  observatories  of  Padua  and  VUna,  Dr.  Maskelyne  was  unable  to 
detect  an  error  amounting  to  two  seconds  and  a  half,  a  degree  of 
accuracy  which  was  then  a  matter  of  admiration  among  astronomers. 
Ramsden  however  always  recommended  that  the  mural  quadrant 
should  be  superseded  by  a  mural  circle ;  and  the  circles  erected  in  the 
observatories  of  Palermo  and  Dublin,  the  first  of  which  was  of  five 
and  the  latter  of  twelve  feet  diameter,  were  constructed  by  him  in 
accordance  with  this  recommendation. 

Among  Ramsden's  minor  inventions  and  improvements  may  be 
enumerated  his  catoptric  and  dioptric  micrometers  (described  in  the 
'  Phil.  Trans.,'  1779),  the  former  of  which  was  on  improvement  upon 
that  of  Bougier ;  optigraph  ,*  dynamometer  (for  measuring  the  magni- 
fying powers  of  telescopes);  barometer;  electrical  machine;  mano- 
meter ;  assay -balance ;  level ;  pyrometer ;  and  the  method  introduced 
by  him  for  correcting  the  aberrations  of  sphericity  and  refrangibility 
in  compound  eye-glasses.    ('  PhiL  Trans.,'  1783.) 

Ramsden  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royai  Society  in  1786.  In 
1794  a  similar  compliment  was  paid  him  by  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
St.  Petersburg ;  and  the  following  year  the  Copley  medal  was  awarded 
to  him  by  the  Royal  Society,  in  testimony  of  the  importance  of  his 
various  inventions.  By  this  time  his  health  had  become  much  impaired 
by  his  ardent  devotion  to  his  profession.  In  1800  he  was  advised  to 
visit  Brighton,  where  he  died,  on  the  5th  of  November  of  that  year. 
From  1766  to  1774  his  shop  and  residence  was  in  the  Hay  market ;  but 
in  the  latter  year  he  removed  to  Piccadilly,  where  his  business  con- 
tinued to  be  conducted  after  his  decease. 

In  bis  habits  we  are  told  that  he  was  temperate  to  abstemiousness, 
and  that  for  many  years  he  restricted  himself  to  very  few  hours  of 
repose.  Most  of  the  time  that  he  could  spare  from  the  immediate 
duties  of  his  profession  was  devoted  to  the  perusal  of  the  works  of 
science  and  literature.  His  memory  was  remarkably  retentiye,  and  at 
an  advanced  age  he  made  himself  sufficiently  master  of  the  French 
language  to  read  Moli^re  and  Boileau.  The  fortune  of  which  he  died 
possessed  was  not  considerable,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  was  directed 
by  his  will  to  be  distributed  among  his  workmen. 

RAMUS,  PETER  (PIERRE  DE  LA  RAM^E),  was  born  in  a 
village  in  Picardy,  in  1602  according  to  one  account,  and  in  1515 
according  to  another.  His  parents  were  extremely  poor,  and  the  future 
philosopher  was  set  when  a  boy  to  tend  sheep.  Disgusted  with  this 
employment,  he  ran  away  from  his  parents  to  Paris.  After  some  time, 
and  after  he  had  encountered  much  misery,  one  of  his  uncles  offered 
some  pecuniary  assistance,  and  Ramus  now  entered  the  College  of 
Navarre  as  a  servant  He  mode  great  progress  in  all  studies,  with 
very  little  assistance  from  masters.  At  the  completion  of  his  course, 
when  he  presented  himself  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  he  under- 
took as  au  exercise  what  then  seemed  the  almost  impious  task  of 
showing  that  Aristotle  was  not  infallible.  The  exercise  was  adjudged 
successful,  and  Ramus  henceforth  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle  as  to  the  object  of  his  life.  In  1543  he  published 
his  new  system  of  logic,  with  strictures  on  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  The 
publication  of  this  work  exposed  him  to  great  obloquy.  He  was 
charged  with  impiety  and  sedition,  and  with  a  desire  to  overthrow 
all  science  and  religion  through  the  medium  of  an  attack  on  Aristotle. 
On  the  report  of  an  irregular  tribunal  appointed  to  consider  the  charges 
mode  against  him,  the  king  ordered  his  works  to  be  suppressed,  and 
forbade  his  teaching  or  writing  against  Aristotle  on  pain  of  corporal 
punishment.    Ramus  now  turned  to  the  study  of  matnematios,  and  to 

{>repare  an  edition  of  Eudid.  Shortly  afterwards  he  began  a  course  of 
ectures  on  rhetoric  at  the  College  of  Presles,  the  plague  having  driven 
away  numbers  of  students  from  Paris.  He  was  named  principal  of 
this  college,  and  the  Sorbonne  ineffectually  endeavoured  to  eject  him 
on  the  ground  of  the  royal  prohibitory  decree.  This  decree  was 
cancelled  in  1545  through  the  influence  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine, 
to  whom  he  had  dedicated  his  edition  of  Euclid.  He  now  began  a 
course  of  mathematics  in  Paris.  In  1551  he  was  named  by  the  king 
(Henri  II.)  professor  of  philosophy  and  eloquence  in  the  College  of 
France.  During  the  next  ten  years  he  published  a  Oreek,  Latin,  and 
French  grammar,  and  several  treatises  on  mathematics,  logic,  and 
rhetoric.  Ramus  had  embraced  Protestantism,  and  now  shortly  again 
brought  upon  himself  great  trouble  by  the  aeol  with  which  he  advo- 
cated the  new  doctrines.  Charles  IX.  offered  him  an  asylum  at 
Fontainebleau ;  but,  while  he  was  absent  from  home,  his  house  w&n 
pillaged  and  his  library  destroyed.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1563,  and 
resumed  possession  of  his  royal  chair.  Civil  troubles  again  drove  him 
away  from  Paris,  and  in  1568  he  asked  permission  to  travel  He  went 
to  Qermany,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  honour.  He  gave 
lectures  on  mathei^atics  at  Heidelberg,  and  while  in  this  town  he 
made  public  profession  of  Protestantism.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Paris  he  fell  a  victim  in  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  1572. 

Although  Ramus  had  many  merits  as  a  philosopher,  and  did  much 
good  by  his  opposition  to  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  which  then 
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held  men's  minds  in  bondage,  he  was  wanting  in  depth  and  caiitioni 
and  his  strictures  on  Aristotle  are  by  no  means  alt^tber  just.  He 
had  many  followers.  The  influence  of  ^elancbthon,  on  the  other  sidci 
did  not  prevent  the  progress  of  his  system  of  logic  in  the  German 
universities.  France,  England,  and  particularly  Scotland,  were  full 
of  Ramlsts.  Andrew  Melville  introduced  the  logic  of  Ramus  at 
Glasgow. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal  works  of  Ramus : — 1,  'Insti- 
tutioues  Dialectics  Tribus  Libris  distinctoj'  2,'Animadver8ionesin 
Dialeotioam  Aristotelis;',  3, '  Rhetoricss  Distinctiones  in  Quintilianum  ;* 
if  *Aritbmeti«iB  labri  Tres;'  5,  'In  Quatuor  Libros  Geoigicorum  et 
in  Bucolica  Virgin  PrsBlectiooes;'  6,  *  Ciceronianus '  (a  life  of  Cicero, 
ioterBpersed  with  many  philological  remarks  on  the  Loitin  language, 
and  strictures  on  the  state  of  education  in  France) ;  7, '  Scholaa  Gram- 
matics Libri  Duo;'  8, 'Grammatica  Latina;'  9, ' Grammatica  Grsca 
qnatenuB  h  Latina  dififeret;'  10,  *Qram5re  Fransoeze;*  11,  *  Liber  de 
Moribus  Veterum  Gallorum;'  12,  'Liber  de  Militia  Julii  Csssaris;' 
13, '  Commentarius  de  Religion e  Christiana,  Libri  Quatuor; '  14,  *Pr8e- 
fationes,  Epistoln,  Orationes'  (Paris,  1699,  and  Marburg,  1599).  The 
Greek  grammar  of  Ramus  received  considerable  additions  from 
Sylburgius.  For  a  complete  list  of  the  works  of  Ramus  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Niceron  ('  M^m.,'  torn.  ziii.). 

RAMU'SIO.  GIAMfiATTISTA,  was  bom  at  Treviso  in  the  Venetian 
State,  in  1485,  of  a  family  origiDoUy  from  Rimini,  which  produced 
several  men  of  learning.  He  filled  several  offices  under  the  republic, 
and  became  secretary  to  the  Council  of  Ten.  Having  undertaken  a 
collection  of  the  most  important  narratives  of  voyages  and  travels 
performed  in  distant  countries  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  he 
translated  into  Italian  those  that  had  been  written  in  other  languages, 
and  added  his  own  remarks  and  several  dissertations,  which  show  &at 
he  possessed  very  extensive  general  information  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  He  was  a  friend  of  Bembo,  Fracastoro,  and  o£ber  learned 
contemporaries.  His  work  is  entitled  'Raccolta  di  Navigazioni  e 
Yiaggi,  3  vols.  foL  The  first  volume  was  printed  by  Giunti  at  Venice 
in  1550,  another  volume  appeared  in  1556,  and  a  third  in  1569,  after 
Ramusio's  death,  which  took  place  at  Padua  in  July  1557.  Subee- 
quent  editions  appeared  with  the  addition  of  several  travels  which  had 
not  appeared  in  the  first.  The  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  1606. 
The  following  list  of  oontenta  will  convey  an  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
work : — 

Vol.  i.:  "Leo  Africanus*s  Description  of  Africa;  Cadamoato,  a 
Venetian  navigator,  preceded  by  a  Discourse  by  Ramusio ;  Sintra,  a 
Portuguese  narrative ;  Hanno's  Periplus ;  Navigation  from  Lisbon  to 
St.  Thomd,  by  a  Portuguese  pilot;  llamasio,  a  Discourse  on  the  Navi- 
gation  of  the  Portuguese  to  the  East  Indies ;  Vojage  of  Vasoo  de  Gama 
hi  1497,  written  by  a  Florentine ;  Pedro  Cabral  Alvarei,  voyage  from 
Lisbon  to  Calicut  in  1500,  written  by  a  Portuguese  pilot;  Amerigo 
Vespucci,  two  letters  to  Pietro  Soderini ;  a  Summary  of  Vespuod's 
Voyages ;  Thomas  Lopez,  a  Portuguese,  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies ; 
Giovanni  da  Empoli,  a  Florentine,  Journey  to  India;  Ludovico 
Barthema  of  Bologna,  Itinerary,  preceded  by  a  Discourse  by  Ramusio ; 
lambolus,  Voyage  extracted  from  Diodorus,  with  a  Discourse  by 
Ramusio ;  Andrea  Corsali,  a  Florentine,  Two  Letters  to  Julian  and 
Lorenso  de'  Medici ;  Alvarez,  Travels  to  Ethiopia,  with  the  submisfiion 
of  Prester  John  to  Pope  Clement  VIL ;  Ramusio,  Discourse  on  the 
Rise  of  the  Nile,  with  a  reply  by  Fracastoro ;  the  Voyage  of  Nearchus 
translated  from  Arrian's  text ;  Journey  of  a  Venetian  from  Alexandria 
to  Din  in  India  in  1538 ;  Arrian's  Navigation  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
India ;  Barbosa,  a  book  of  travels  to  the  East  Indies ;  a  brief  account 
of  Kingdoms  and  towns  between  the  Red  Sea  and  China,  translated 
from  the  Portuguese ;  Antonio  Conti,  a  Venetian,  Journey  to  India, 
written  by  Poggio  Bracciolini ;  Jeronimo  da  San  Stefano,  a  Genoese, 
his  letter  written  from  Tripoli  in  1499;  Ramusio,  Discourse  on  the 
Voyage  round  the  World  by  the  Spaniards ;  Maximilian  of  Transyl* 
▼ania,  Epistle  conoemiog  the  Navigation  of  the  Spaniards ;  a  short 
account  of  the  Voyage  of  Maealhaens;  Pigafetta,  Voyage  round  the 
World ;  the  Navigation  of  a  Portuguese  who  accompanied  Edward 
Barbosa  in  1619 ;  Ramusio,  a  Discourse  concerning  the  Voyages  to  the 
Spice  Countries;  Juan  Gaetan,  a  Castilian  pilot,  Discovery  of  the 
Moluccas;  Information  concerning  Japan,  by  the  Portuguese  Jesuits; 
Jofio  de  Barros,  Chapters  extracted  from  his  History." 

Vol.  ii  contcons  '*  Marco  Polo's  Travels,  with  a  preface  by  Ramusio ; 
Hayton,  an  Armenian,  Discourse  on  the  origin  of  the  Great  Khan  and 
the  condition  of  the  Tartars ;  Angiolelli,  Life  and  Actions  of  Hussan 
Cassan ;  the  Travels  of  a  Merchant  into  Persia  in  the  years  1517-20 ; 
Giosafat  Barbaro,  a  Venetian,  Journey  to  the  Tana  (the  river  Tanais) 
and  into  Persia ;  Ambrosio  Contarini,  Journey  into  Persia ;  Alberto 
Campense,  Letters  to  Clement  VII.  concerning  the  affairs  of  Muscovy ; 
Paul  Giovio,  Reports  on  the  a£Ekirs  of  Muscovy,  by  him  collected ; 
Herbestein,  Commentaries  on  Muscovy  and  Russia ;  Arrian's  Letter  to 
Hadrian  concerning  the  Euxine ;  Interiano,  a  Genoese,  on  the  Habits 
and  Manners  of  the  Zy  thi,  called  Circassians ;  Hippocrates,  extract  of 
his  Treatise  on  Air  snd  Water,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Scythians ; 
Piero  Quirino,  a  Venetian,  account  of  his  Voyage  and  Shipwreck ; 
Sebastian  Cabota,  Navigation  in  the  Northern  Seas ;  Caterino  Zeno,  a 
Venetian,  Travels  to  Percia ;  Nicolo  and  Antonio  Zeno  on  the  Dis< 
covery  of  Iceland ;  Travels  into  Tartary  by  some  Dominicsn  Monks ; 
Oldcrico  da  Udine,  Two  Journeys  into  Tartary;  Guagnini,  a  Venetian, 
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Description  of  the  Two  Sarmatias." 

Vol  iiL  : — "  Pietro  Martire  of  Angleria,  extract  from  his  History  of 
the  New  World ;  Oviedo,  extract  fi*om  his  History  of  the  West  Indies ; 
Herman  Cortez,  Narrative  of  his  Conquest  of  Mexico ;  Pedro  de  Alva- 
rado,  two  letters  to  Herman  Cortez ;  Diego  Godoy,  a  letter  from  New 
Spain;  Narrative  of  one  of  Cortez's  companions  concerning  Mexico, 
with  two  maps,  one  of  the  Great  Temple,  and  another  of  the  Lake ; 
Alvaro  Nufiez,  Narrative  of  the  Indies  aod  of  New  Galicia  in  1527-36; 
Guzman  on  the  Conquest  of  New  Spain ;  Frmndsoo  UUoa,  Voyage  in 
the  Mar  Vermejo,  or  Sea  of  California ;  Vasqnez  de  Coronado,  Nam- 
tive  of  a  Journey  to  Cevole,  or  the  Kingdom  of  the  Seven  Cities ; 
Alarcon,  Voyage  to  discover  the  Kingdom  of  the  Seven  Cities  in 
1540;  Ramusio,  Discourse  on  the  Conquest  of  Pern;  Narrative  of  a 
Spanish  Captain  concerning  the  Conquest  of  Peru ;  Francisco  Xeres, 
Narrative  of  the  Conquest  of  Peru  and  New  Castile ;  Narrative  of  a 
Secretary  of  Fiauciseo  Pizarro  concerning  the  Conquest  of  Peru; 
Gonzalo  de  Oviedo,  Navigation  of  the  river  Maration;  Ramusio,  Die- 
course  concerning  New  fVance ;  Giovsani  da  Verazsano,  a  Florentine, 
Narrative  written  from  Dieppe^  in  July  1524 ;  Discourse  of  a  great 
Naval  Captain  concerning  the  Narigation  of  the  West  Indies;  Jacques 
Cartier,  Firat  and  Second  Narrative  of  Voyages  to  New  France ;  Cesare 
de  Federici,  Voyage  to  the  East  Indies  and  beyond  India;  Three 
Voyages  of  Hollanders  and  Zealanden  to  China,  New  Zembla,  and 
Greenland." 

Among  the  above  series  are  several  curious  narratives  which  ore  not 
found  in  any  other  collection.  Ramusio  left  materials  for  a  fourth 
volume,  which  unfortunately  were  destroyed  in  a  fira  which  broke 
out  in  the  printing-press  of  Giunti,  in  November  1557- 

RANDOLPH,  THOMAS,  an  English  poet,  was  bom  in  1605,  at 
Badby  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster 
School,  and  thence  elected  seholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1623 ;  was  afterwards  made  Fellow  on  the  same  foundation, 
and  was  admitted  to  an  act  eundem  degrae  at  Oxford  in  1631.  After 
some  stay  at  Cambridge  he  eame  to  London,  where  he  was  much 
noticed  by  Ben  Jooson,  who  called  him  *  son.'  He  became  intimate 
also  with  many  of  the  other  wits  of  that  day.  The  promise  of  his 
youth  was  marred  by  a  career  of  dissipation  and  extravagance^  which 
shortened  his  life  prematurely.  He  died  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend 
at  Blatherwick  in  Northamptonshire,  where  he  was  buried,  on  the 
17th  of  March  1634-35,  aod  his  memory  honoured  by  a  monnment 
erected  by  Sir  Christopher  (afkerwards  Lord)  Hatton  of  Kirby. 

Randolph's  *  Poems,  Translations,  and  Pla;^'  were  published  in 
London,  4to,  1634 ;  and  his  '  Poems,  with  the  Muses'  Looking-Glass 
and  Amyntas,'  at  Oxford,  4to,  1638.  Then  have  been  several  other 
editions  published  sinoe,  both  in  London  and  at  Oxford.  His  plays 
are — *  Aristippus,'  and  '  The  Conceited  Pedhir,'  published  together  in 
1630,  4to;  *  Jealous  Lovers,'  4to»  1632;  'The  Muses'  Looking-Glass,' 
4to,  Lend.,  1638 ;  *  Amyntas,*  Oxford,  1688 ;  *  Hey  for  Honesty,  Down 
with  Knavery,'  a  comedy,  *  The  Prodigal  Scholar,'  a  comedy,  and  *The 
Comelianum  Dolium/  a  Latin  play  in  the  style  of  Plautus,  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  Authority  for  the  ed.  of  1634,  HarL  Cat,  No.  6043. 

Randolph's  writings  ara  the  production  of  a  mind  well  imbued  with 
classical  literature,  and  he  has  in  many  paisages  not  nnskilfuUy  inter* 
woven  the  language  and  imagery  of  the  best  authora  of  antiquity.  He 
wrote  Latin  verse  with  ease  and  fluency,  and  translated  from  Claudiau 
with  considerable  elegance ;  but  his  English  oompositions  are  not  free 
from  the  faults  imputed  to  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  are  often 
dis6gured  by  licentiousness,  obscurity,  and  strained  conceits,  exhibiting 
more  learning  and  ingenuity  than  good  taste.  They  consist  of  addresses 
to  different  friends,  epigrauis,  translations,  and  amatory  pieces.  His 
dramas  present  few  attractions  to  modem  readers.  The  characten 
are  either  mero  impenonations  of  virtues  and  vices,  or  feeble  and 
pedantic  traTcsties  from  Greek  and  Roman  oomedy.  The  plots  are 
perplexed  and  devoid  of  interest^  and  the  dialogue  seldom  rises  above 
mediocrity.  The  most  popular  of  his  plays  is  the  '  Muses*  Looking- 
Glass,'  which  was  re-acted  in  the  last  century. 

RANGAB^,  A.  R.    [Rizo  Ranoabb.] 

RAN 'GONE,  a  noble  family  of  Modena,  which  became  illustrious  in 
the  middle  ages,  not  only  for  the  part  which  it  took  in  the  poUtical 
and  military  vicissitudes  of  Italy,  but  more  particularly  for  the 
patronage  which  it  gave  to  learning  and  to  the  learned.  Count  Nicolu 
Rangone,  who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  oentury,  was  the 
father  of  eight  sons  and  two  daughters,  whom  he  caused  to  be 
instructed  with  great  care,  and  all  of  whom  became  distinguished  for 
their  love  of  science  and  literature.  The  learned  Visdomini,  who  was 
preceptor  to  several  of  them,  has  left  an  interesting  memorial -of  the 
care  bestowed  on  their  education  in  his  dialogues  entitled '  Antonii 
MariiB  Visdomini  de  Odo  et  Sybilis.'  One  of  his  pupils.  Count  Goido 
Rangone,  figured  as  a  distinguished  general  in  the  Venetian  service^ 
and  afterwards  in  the  service  of  King  Francis  L  FUelfo,  in  his  book 
'  De  Optima  Hominum  Felicitate,'  which  he  addressed  to  Count  Guide, 
enumerates  the  feats  he  had  performed  in  his  military  oaiver,  and 
praises  him  likewite  for  the  liberal  encouragement  which  he  aff<»xled 
to  the  learned.  Bernardo  Tasso,  father  of  the  great  poet,  was  for  a 
long  time  secretary  to  Count  Guida  Guido  died  at  Venice  in  1587. 
His  brother.  Cardinal  Ercole  Rangone,  who  died  young  during  the 
pillage  of  Rome  in  1527|  is  likewise  extolled  for  iJs  love  of  Iflarning 
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by  Oiglio  Oiraldi,  and  also  by  Vida,  in  hia  second  book,  'De  Arte 
Poetica.'  Oostanza  Hangone,  sister  of  tbe  preceding,  todc  for  her 
fleoond  husband  Cesare  Fregoso,  a  well-known  Genoese  emigrant  in 
the  service  of  Francis  L,  who  was  murdered  in  1541  by  the  emissariee 
of  the  Marquis  del  Yasto,  governor  of  Milan  for  Charles  Y.  She  then 
retired  to  France,  together  with  B^dello,  the  celebrated  novelist,  who 
wrote  many  of  his  tales  for  her  entertainment.  Oinevra  Rangone, 
sister  of  Costanza,  married  first  a  nobleman  of  the  Correggio  family, 
and  afterwards  Luigi  Gonzaga,  marquis  of  Castiglione.  She  has  been 
praised  by  Soalij^ero  for  her  intellectual  aooomplishments.  Her 
nephew,  Count  Fulvio  Rangone,  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Sigooio,  was 
employed  by  Alfonso  IL  of  Kste  in  a  diplomatio  capacity;  and  his 
sister  Claudia  fixed  her  residence  at  Rome,  where  she  enjoyed  oon- 
siderable  interest  at  the  Papal  court,  and  was  even  consulted  on 
matters  of  state. 

*RANKE,  LEOPOLD,  one  of  tbe  most  distinguished  of  the 
historians  produced  in  modem  times  by  Germany,  was  boni  on 
December  21,  1795,  at  Wiebe,  on  the  Unstrutt,  near  Naumbnrg  in 
Prussian-Saxony.  Early  in  life  he  became  a  teacher,  and  in  1818  was 
appointed  upper^master  of  the  gymnasium  at  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder, 
but  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  history.  The  first  fruits  of 
his  labours  were  a  '  History  of  the  Roman  and  German  People,  from 
1494  to  1535,'  and  a  *  Critique  on  modem  Historical  Writers,'  both 
published  in  1824.  These,  especially  the  Utter,  a  dear  and  discri- 
minating essay  on  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in  a  historian,  attracted 
so  much  attention  .that  he  was  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1825.  Soon  after  eotering  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  office,  he  visited,  at  the  expense  of  the  govern- 
ment, Yienoa,  Yenice,  and  Rome,  where  he  found  abundant  materials 
both  in  public  and  private  collections,  among  which  the  ambassadorial 
despatches  to  the  Yenetian  senate  were  of  peculiar  value.  From  those 
materials  he  produced  in  1827  '  Fiirsten  und  Yolker  von  Siid-Snropa 
im  16  und*  17  /ahrbnndert '  ('Princee  and  Nations  of  South-Europo 
in  the  16th  and  17th  Centuries');  and  the  '  Yerschworung  gegen 
Yenedig  im  Jahr  1688'  ('the  Conspuacy  agaiost  Yenice  in  1688') 
published  in  1831.  Both  works  were  of  distinguished  excellence,  con- 
taining the  results  of  zealous  industry,  much  of  novelty  in  the  relations 
of  the  Spanish  and  Turkish  governments  with  the  afiairs  of  Italy,  a 
xemarkable  and  original  talent  for  the  development  of  individual 
character  and  for  the  grouping  of  events,  an  integrity  that  could  be 
thoroughly  relied  upon,  and  a  lucid  and  easy  style.  His  reputation 
was  even  increased  by  his  next  work,  *  The  Popes  of  Rome ;  their 
Church  and  State,'  which  was  published  in  3  vols,  in  1884-36;  more 
than  half  of  the  last  volume  consisting  of  original  documents.  Of  thie 
work  an  excellent  translation  has  been  given  to  the  English  public  by 
Mrs.  Austin,  in  1840,  another  by  £.  Foster,  in  1848,  and  a  third  by 
Mr.  Scott,  vrith  an  introductory  essay  by  Merle  d'Aubign^,  in  a  less 
impartial  spirit  than  that  in  which  the  au&or  writes,  appeared  in  1846, 
as  "more  adapted  for  extensive  circulation."  In  1832  he  had  com- 
menced aa  editor  the  *  Historical  and  Political  Gazette,'  (' Historische- 
Politi»che  Zeitschrift'),  which,  as  containiog  too  llbend  viewa  of  the 
necessity  of  continued  progress,  he  was  forced  to  disoontinue  in  1836, 
when  only  two  volumes  had  been  completed.  In  1837  he  read  and 
afterwards  published  a  disoonne  to  the  Royal  Scientific  Academy  at 
Berlin  on  the  History  of  Italian  Poetry.  Between  1837  and  1840  he 
published  three  volumes  of  '  Annals  of  the  German  Monarchy  under 
the  House  of  Saxony.'  In  18S4  he  had  been  promoted  to  be  ordinary 
professor  of  history  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  in  1841  be  was 
created  historiognipher  of  Prussia.  He  has  since  issued  '  Neun  Biicher 
Preussische  Geschichte,'  which  has  been  translated  by  Sir  A.  and  Lady 
Duff  Gordon,  under  the  title  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  house  of  Brandenbui^g, 
and  History  of  Prussia  during  the  17th  and  18th  Century,'  as  have  like- 
wise a  '  History  of  Servia  and  the  Servian  Revolution,  with  a  Sketch 
of  tbe  Insurrection  in  Bosnia,'  (*Die  letaten  Unruhen  in  Bosnien') 
'  Civil  Wars  and  Monarchy  in  Uie  16th  and  17th  Centuries;  a  History 
of  France  principally  during  that  period ;'  '  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximi- 
lian II.  of  Austria;  an  ea»ay  on  the  political  and  religious  state  of 
Germany,  immediately  after  the  Reformation,'  this  last  being  a  short 
essay,  published  in  the  'Zeitschrift/  and  *the  Ottoman  and  the 
Spanish  Empires,'  which  formed  a  part  of  the  '  Princes  and  Nations  of 
South-Europe.'  In  Germaoy  the  work  most  highly  praised  is  however 
his  'Deutsche  Geschichte  im  Zeitalter  der  Reformation,'  of  which 
three  volumes  were  issued  between  1839  and  1843,  and  whidi  have 
been  translated  by  Mrs.  Austin,  under  the  titie  of  *  History  of  Germany 
during  the  Reformation.' 

RANZANI,  CAMILLO,  ABBATE,  an  eminent  naturalist,  was  bom 
at  Bologna,  June  22, 1775.  Being  of  a  very  humUe  family,  he  received 
his  first  education  in  the  chari^-school  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Scuole 
Pie  in  that  city,  where  his  talenta  attracted  the  notice  of  a  benevolent 
priest  of  the  Oratory,  Father  Respighi,  to  whom  literature  owes  a 
similar  debt  for  the  discovery  and  patronage  of  the  youthful  linguist, 
MezzofantL  Ranzani  having  through  t£>  aaaistacoe  of  Respighi 
entered  the  University  of  his  native  city,  distinguished  himself  so 
much  in  his  philosophical  course  that,  even  before  he  bad  completed 
his  studif'B,  he  was  ooossionally  employed  by  the  professor  Giuseppe 
Yogli  as  his  substitute ;  and  when  he  was  but  twenty-two  yean  of  age 
he  was  selected  to  fill  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Fano.  Tbere,  having 
received  holy  orders^  he  taught  with  reputation  until  in  1798  the 


political  dtstnrbanoas  of  the  Legations  oompelled  him  to  return  to 
Bologna,  where  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  botanical  gardens  of 
that  city.  Some  of  his  pajgera  on  botany,  which  were  read  at  the 
Institute,  having  attracted  notice,  he  was  named  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  university  in  1803.  He  himself  confessed  that,  at  the 
time  of  his  appointment,  his  general  attainments  in  natural  history 
were  lar  from  complete;  but  from  that  moment  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  study  with  so  much  seal  and  assiduity  that  Baron  Cuvier, 
during  a  visit  to  Bologna  in  1810,  was  so  struck  by  his  ability  in  that 
branch  of  science  as  to  procure  for  him,  on  his  return  to  Paris,  an 
authorisation  to  repair  to  Paris  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  advan- 
tages for  study,  and  for  the  acquisition  of  specimens,  presented  by  the 
matchless  coUections  of  that  city.  After  a  residence  of  somewhat 
more  than  a  year,  Ransani  returned  to  Bologna  with  a  oonaiderable 
collection  of  books,  minerals,  fossils,  and  other  applianoea  of  natural 
history.  During  the  early  port  of  hii  professonhip  he  had  been  a 
Arequent  contributor  to'  the  scientific  journals  of  Italy,  France,  and 
Germany,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  most  of  the 
Italian  scientific  and  literary  societies ;  but  it  was  not  till  1819  that  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  his  great  work, '  Element!  di  Zoologia.' 
The  first  volume,  publiahed  in  that  year,  contains  the  general  intro- 
duction to  zoology ;  the  second,  on  the  mammiferous  animals,  was 
published  in  1820 ;  and  was  followed  in  1821  and  the  succeediog 
years  by  the  successive  volumes  as  far  as  the  tenth,  at  which  unhappily 
the  work  was  interrupted,  partly  by  the  ill-health  of  the  author,  partiy 
by  his  oocupations  as  rector  of  the  univeraity,  to  whidi  office  he  waa 
named  in  1824  by  the  pope,  Leo  XIL  Though  he  had  already  pre- 
pared great  part  of  the  materials  necessary  fbr  its  completion,  and 
although  the  many  artiolea  contributed  by  him  to  various  journals  of 
natural  history  amply  demonstrate  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his 
knowledge,  the  work  has  unfortunately  been  left  in  the  same  incomplete 
state.  In  1836  Ran?»ni  undertook  a  course  of  Lectures  on  Geology, 
a  science  which  up  to  that  time  was  regarded  with  much  suspicion  in 
the  ItaUan  universities.  He  had  the  honour  of  first  introducing  to 
his  countrymen  the  discoveries  of  Buokland,  Lyell,  De  U  Beohe,  and 
the  other  membera  of  the  English  school ;  and  as  he  had  early  made 
himself  familiar  with  tbe  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  he  was  able 
to  speak,  upon  the  queations  which  most  intereated  the  studenta  of 
bibUcal  geology,  with  a  degree  of  authority  which  a  lecturer  unac- 
quainted with  that  subjeot  would  not  have  ventured  to  assume.  His 
ability  in  this  brandi  of  science  had  been  recognised  even  at  an  early 
period  by  Cuvier,  who  freely  oonfeased  his  obligations  to  Ransani  for 
some  important  information  of  which  he  availed  himself  in  his  great 
work,  and  Ranzani  was  engaged  in  preparing  for  the  preaa  a  treatise 
on  geology,  containing  the  substance  of  his  lectures  during  the  five 
years  from  1836  till  1841,  when  he  was  unexpectedly  oarrMd  off  by 
illness,  April  23, 1841,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  A  catalogue 
of  his  miscellaneoua  essays,  lectures,  dissertations,  and  contributions 
to  periodical  literature,  will  be  found  in  the  *  Memorie  di  Religione, 
di  Morale,  e  di  Litteratura,'  published  at  Modena,  1848.  {Owiinuor 
none,  voL  xv.,  pp.  401,  402.) 

R  AOUL-ROCH£TT£,  D£SIR£,  an  eminent  French  accbseologist,  was 
bom  at  St  Amaud  in  the  department  of  Cher,  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1789.  Educated  at  Bourges,  he  was  called  to  Paris  when  little  more 
than  twenty>two,  to  fill  the  chair  of  history  in  the  Lyceum ;  and  in 
1815  he  supplied  the  place  of  Guisot  as  lecturer  on  Modem  History 
in  the  University  of  Paris.  In  1815  appeared  the  work  which  first 
gained  him  a  more  than  local  celebrity,  '  Histoire  Critique  de  I'dtab- 
lissement  dee  Colonies  Grecques,'  4  vols.  8vo.  The  following  year  he 
waa  made  member  of  the  Academic  dee  Inscriptions,  and  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  'Journal  des  Savants;'  and  in  1818  he  was  appointed 
keeper  of  the  medals,  kc,  in  the  Royal  Library.  Hia  attention  having 
been  directed  to  modem  SwiM  history  he,  during  the  following  years, 
made  aeveral  exploratory  joumeya  in  Switzerland,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished ample  particulars  under  tiie  title  of  'Lettres  sur  la  Suisse 
Writes  en  1819-21,'  8  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1823-26,  and  *  Voyage  Pitto- 
resque  dans  la  Vail^  de  Chamonni  at  autour  du  Mont  Blanc,'  4to, 
1826.  His  'HUtoire  de  la  Revolution  Helv^ique  de  1797  h  1803,' 
appeared  in  1823.  But  whilst  thus  engaged  on  topography  and 
modem  history,  he  was  still  diligeoUy  prosecuting  the  study  of 
classical  antiquity,  to  which  he  thenceforward  devoted  himself, 
making  various  journeys  to  Greece  and  Sicily,  Italy,  Germaoy,  Holland, 
ftc.,  in  order  to  familiarise  himself  with  particular  localities  and  to 
examine  tbe  treasurea  collected  in  museums.  In  1822  appeared  his 
*Antiquit4B  Grecques  du  Bosphore  Cimm^rien.'  He  had  already 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Qnatrem^  de 
Quittcy,  before  the  delivery  of  hia  lecturea  in  1826  on  his  appointment 
aa  profeasor  of  arcbssology,  which  considerably  added  to  hia  celebrity. 
These  lectures  were  published  in  1828,  under  the  title  of  *Cours 
d'Aroh^logie,'  and  again  in  1836. 

From  this  time  M.  Raoul-Rochette  was  one  of  tbe  most  active  and 
most  widely  known  of  the  French  writers  on  ancient  art,  communi- 
cating numerous  papers  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academic,  as  well  as 
to  the  jouraala  of  other  learned  societies,  and  frequentiy  appearing 
before  the  public  in  diatinct  worka.  In  1828  he  published  'Menu- 
menta  in^dits  d' Antiquity  figur^  Grecques,  fitrusques,  et  Romaines,* 
2  vols.  foL  His  '  Peintures  Antiques  incites'  i4)peared  in  1836.  In 
1839  he  was  appointed  perpetual  seorstary  to  the  Aoadtoie  dee  Beam 
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Arts,  the  poflt  previoudy  held  hy  Quatrem^re  de  Quiney ;  and,  like 
his  predeoesBor,  he  composed  a  large  number  of  official  dioges  and 
resum^  In  1840  appeared  bis  'M^moires  de  NnmiBmatique  et 
d' Antiquity,'  4 to ;  in  the  same  year  'Lettres  Aroh^ologiques  sur  la 
Peinture  des  Qrecs;'  and  in  1846,  *Choiz  de  Peintures  de  Pompei/ 
His  last  work  of  importance — one  which  he  describes  in  the  intro- 
duction as  having  for  its  object  *'  to  direct  the  investigations  of  the 
mythographists  and  antiquaries  of  the  present  day  to  the  only  course 
which,  I  belieTC,  will  prove  fruitfal  in  new  discoveries — the  relationship 
between  Greece  and  Asia" — was  entitled  'Mdmoires  d'Arch^ologie 
comparde  Asiatique,  Grecque,  et  £trusque,'  but  only  one  part  was 
published  (in  1848),  and  that,  though  a  bulky  4to  volume  of  404  pages, 
is  wholly  occupied  with  the  '  Premier  Mdmoire  sur  I'Hercule  Assyrien 
et  Pheniden  considdrd  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  I'Hercule  Greo.'  Except 
some  controversial  letters  directed  to  M.  Camot,  referring  to  some 
charges  brought  against  him  in  reepect  of  hia  official  conduct,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  issued  subsequently  any  separate  publications.  He 
died  on  the  6th  of  July  1854.  An  English  translation  of  his  '  Lectures 
on  Ancient  Art/  by  H.  M.  Westropp,  was  published  in  1854. 

RAPHAEL.    [Raffaelle.] 

RAPI^N,  PAUL  DE,  a  younger  son  of  Jacques  de  Rapio,  Sieur  of 
Thoyras,  was  bom  at  Castres,  in  1661,  of  a  Protestaot  family,  which 
came  originally  from  Savoy.  He  studied  in  the  Protestant  college  of 
Saumur,  and  afterwards  entered  the  profession  of  the  law.  But  the 
revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louia  XIY.  in  1686  drove  him 
from  hia  native  country,  and  he  went  first  to  England,  and  afterwards 
to  Holland,  where  he  entered  the  eervice  of  William  of  Nassau  as  a 
volunteer.  He  accompanied  William  to  England  in  1688,  was  made 
an  of&cer  in  an  English  ragiment,  served  in  Ireland  under  General 
Douglas,  and  was  wounded  at  Limerick.  Not  long  after  he  was 
appointed  travelling  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Portlimd,  with  whom 
he  spent  several  years.  Having  completed  his  engagement,  he  retired 
with  his  wife  first  to  the  Hsgue,  and  afterwards,  for  the  sake  of 
economy,  to  Wesel,  where  he  commenced  his  great  work,  the  '  History 
of  England,'  which  occupied  him  for  seventeen  yean.  The  application 
requisite  for  this  undertaking  is  said  to  have  exhausted  his  frame,  and 
he  died  at  Wesel  in  1725.  His  work  is  entitled  '  Histoire  d'Angleterre 
depuia  rEstablissement  des  Remains  jusqu'  k  la  Mort  de  Charles  I.,' 
8  vols.  4to,  La  Haye,  1724,  and  folL  It  was  continued  by  others  down 
to  the  accession  of  George  II.  The  work  was  translated  into  English 
by  Nicholas  TindaL  This  translation  went  through  various  editions ; 
that  of  1757-59  connists  of  21  vols.  8vo,  and  is  enriched  with  additional 
notes  and  a  bipgraphy  of  Rapin.  Ropin  writes  with  spirit  and  ease : 
he  quotes  his  authorities;  and  his  work  was  the  only  complete  history 
of  England  existing  at  the  time  of  its  appearance.  Rapin  wrote  also 
a  'Dinertation  sur  les  Whigs  et  les  Torys.' 

RA'SARIUS,  or,  more  properly,  GIaMBATTISTA  RASARIO,  an 
Italian  physician,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  1517,  in  the  province 
of  NoYara,  in  the  Sardinian  territories.  After  having  studied  at  Milan 
and  Pavia,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  the  University 
of  Padua.  Upon  hia  return  to  Milan  hia  learning  soon  gained  him  so 
great  a  reputation  that  the  republic  of  Venice  invited  him  to  their 
city,  where  he  was  professor  of  rhetoric  and  the  Greek  language  foz 
two-and*twenty  jesra.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  eloquence, 
particularly  on  occasion  of  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  1571,  when,  at  the 
commaud  of  the  doge,  and  with  a  very  short  time  for  preparation,  he 
pronounced  in  the  church  of  St.  Mark  a  public  oration  that  has  been 
several  times  printed.  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  where  the  pope, 
Pius  lY.,  made  him  the  ofier  of  some  good  appointments;  but  he 
chose  rather  to  accept  the  office  of  proferaor  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia, 
where  he  died  about  four  years  after,  in  1578,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
His  works  consiBted  principally  of  editiona  and  translations  of  various 
Greek  writers,  such  as,  *  Gsleni  Comment,  in  Hippocr.  libr.  ii.  et  vL 
Morb.  Popular.,  De  AlimenUs,  et  De  Humoribus,'  Ceesaraugustso 
(Saragosca),  4to,  1567 ;  '  Oribasii  qus  restant  Omnia,  Tribus  Tomis 
digesta,'  8vo,  Basil.,  1557 ;  'Georgii  Pachymeris  Epitome  LogicsB  Aria- 
totelis,'  8vo,  Paris,  1547;  *G.  Pachym.  in  Univ.  AristoL  Disserend. 
Artem  Epitome,'  with  'Ammonius  in  Porpthyr.  Inst,'  fol.,  Lugd., 
1547;  'Xenocrates  de  Alimento  ex  Aquatilibu^  in  Fabricii  'BibL 
Gr.,'  torn,  ix.,  pp.  454-474  ;  *  Joannis  Grammatici  (sive  Philoponi), 
Comment,  in  primos  iv.  Aiistot.  de  Naturali  Auscult.  Libros,'  foL, 
Tenet.,  1558. 

RASIS,  or  rather  AR-RA'Zt',  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated 
Arabian  writer,  whose  entire  name  was  Ahmed  Ibn  Mohammed  Ibn- 
Mtisa.  He  was  denominated  Ax-rdzl  because  his  family  was  from  Ray, 
8  province  of  Persia.  He  was  bom  at  Cordova  about  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  of  the  Hejira  (a.d.  864-870).  His  father,  Mohammed 
Ibn-Mtisa,  who  was  a  native  of  Persia  and  a  wealthy  merchant^  was  in 
the  habit  of  travelling  yearly  to  Spain  with  drugs  and  other  produce 
of  the  East.  Being  a  man  of  some  learning  and  ability,  he  met  with 
great  favour  and  protection  from  the  sultans  of  the  house  of  Merwan, 
who  then  reigned  in  Cordova ;  end  in  one  of  his  visits  was  prevailed 
upon  to  settle  in  that  capital,  where  he  filled  officea  of  trust,  being 
employed  in  varioua  embasfsiea.  He  died  in  the  month  of  Rabi-l>akhar, 
A.H.  273  (October,  A.D.  886).  His  son  Ahmed  when  still  }-oung  wrote 
some  poems,  which  he  dedicated  to  Abdu*r-rahman  III.,  sultan  of 
Cordova.  He  also  distinguished  himself  by  his  early  acquirements  in 
theology  and  jurispriideuce,  on  which  sciences  be  is  said  te  have  lefl 


several  excellent  treatises :  but  it  is  in  his  capacity  of  royal  historio- 
grapher that  Ar-rdzi  gained  most  renown.  Besides  many  historical 
workp,  the  titles  of  which  have  not  reached  us,  he  wrote  a  very 
▼oluminous  history  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Arabs,  together 
with  a  geographical  description  of  that  country,  and  a  few  interesting 
details  on  its  natural  productions,  industry,  commerce,  ftc.  He  wro^ 
likewise  a  history  of  Mohammedan  Spain  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Beni-Umeyyah,  and  a  topographical  description  of  Cordova,  the  seat 
of  their  empire.  There  is  also  a  genealogical  history  by  him  of  all  the 
Arabian  tribes  who  settled  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  oi 
soon  after  it  A  portion  of  the  first-mentioned  historical  work  was 
translated  into  Spanish  about  the  end  of  the  18th  century  by  a  con- 
verted Moor  named  Mohammed,  and  by  Gil  Peres,  a  chaplain  to  King 
DiniB  of  Portugal,  by  whose  orders  the  version  was  made.  Both  Casiri 
(<Bib.  Ar.  Uisp.  Esa,'  vol  ii.,  p.  329)  and  Conde  (*  Hist  de  la  Dom.,' 
vol.  L,  p.  9)  have  asserted,  without  the  least  foundation,  that  the 
'  Historia  del  More  Rasis  '—for  such  Db  the  title  of  the  Spanish  version 
— is  apocryphal ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  work,  though 
containing  numerous  interpolations  and  abounding  with  blunders,  like 
most  translations  from  eastern  languages  made  during  the  middle 
ages,  is  an  authentic  ona  There  is  a  manuscript  of  the  history  of 
Ar-rdzi  in  the  library  of  the  British  Mupcum.  The  year  of  Ar-rdal's 
death  is  not  known ;  but  as  bis  history  falls  rather  short  of  the  reign 
of  Abdu*r*rahmdn,  whose  historiographer  he  was,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  he  died  before  a.h.  350  (a.d.  961),  the  date  of  that 
sovereign's  death. 

RASK,  RASMUS  CHRISTIAN,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
linguists  of  modem  times,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  November  1787, 
at  Brendakilde,  near  Odenee,  in  the  island  of  Fyen,  or  Funen,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark.  His  parents  were  very  poor  people,  but  the 
boy's  talents  and  inclinations  procured  him  friends  who  afforded  him 
the  means  of  prosecuting  his  favourite  studies  in  €be  University  of 
Copenhi^n.  He  afterwards  spent  some  time  in  Iceland,  and  also 
made  journeys  to  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Russia  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  his  knowledge  of  languages,  for  which  he  had  a  very  extra- 
ordinary talent  In  1808  he  obtained  a  situation  connected  with  the 
university  library  at  Copenhagen,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity by  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  documents 
of  northern  history  and  literature.  His  knowledge  of  langusges  led 
him  to  devote  himself  to  comparative  philology,  to  search  after  the 
connecting  links  and  trace  them  to  their  common  origin ;  and  in  order 
to  complete  this  branch  of  study,  he  undertook  in  1817,  with  the 
support  of  the  Danish  government,  a  journey  to  Russia,  whence  he 
proceeded  in  1819  to  Persia.  He  made  some  stay  at  Teheran,  Perse- 
polls,  and  Shins,  and  in  1820  went  to  India,  whence  he  returned 
in  1822  to  his  native  country.  In  this  expedition  be  had  purchased 
for  the  Copenhagen  library  113  ancient  and  rare  oriental  manuscripts, 
among  which  those  in  the  Pali  language  were  the  most  valuable. 
Soon  after  his  return  he  was  invited  to  a  professorship  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  but  as  he  declined  the  offer,  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  the  history  of  literature  in  the  University  of  Copenhagen. 
The  king  had  promised  him  bis  support,  if  Rask  would  prosecute  his 
oriental  studies,  but  for  some  time  he  neglected  them,  and  devoted  his 
time  to  an  analysis  of- the  Danish  language.  In  1827,  however,  he 
returned  to  his  oriental  pursuits,  and  wrote  on  Egyptian  and  Hebrew 
chronology,  and  on  the  age  and  authenticity  of  the  Zend  a  Vesta.  In 
the  meantime  he  had  become  president  of  the  Icelandic  society  of 
literature,  and  of  the  society  for  the  investigation  of  northern  anti- 
quities, and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  management  and  editorship 
of  the  journals  of  these  societies.  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged 
in  the  preparation  of  an  Armenian  Dictionary,  an  Italian,  Low  Uer- 
man>  and  English  Grammar.  In  1829  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
oriental  languages  and  chief  librarian  of  the  uniyersity  library. 
Henceforth  his  attention  was  engaged  almost  exclusively  by  the  eastern 
langusges,  but  his  edition  of  'Lockman's  Fables,'  Copenhagen,  1832, 
shows  that  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  was  very  deficient ;  and  it  may  be 
said  in  general  that^  as  far  as  the  oriental  languages  are  conoemed,  he 
had  more  skill  in  general  comparisons  and  investigationA  of  their 
grammatical  structure  than  an  exact  knowledge  of  any  particular 
language.  His  works  show  that  there  was  scarcely  a  language  worth 
studying  of  which  he  had  not  some  knowledge :  and  all  the  civUised 
languages  of  Europe  were  almost  as  familiar  to  him  as  his  own  mother- 
tongue,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  northern  languages  is  unrivalled. 
He  died  at  Copenhagen  on  the  14th  of  November  1832,  and  his 
numerous  manuscripts  relating  to  philology  were  given  up  by  his 
relatives  to  the  king's  library  at  Copenhagen. 

The  principal  works  of  Rask  are — 1, '  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  the  Icelandic  and  Ancient  Northern  Languages^'  Copenhagen,  1811 ; 
2,  an  '  Anglo-Saxon  Grammar,*  Stockholm,  1817,  one  of  his  beat  works, 
has  been  translated  into  German  and  English ;  8,  *  Investigations  con- 
cerning the  Origin  of  the  Ancient  Northern  or  Icelandic  Language,' 
Copenhagen,  1814 ;  4,  An  edition  of  Bjom  Haidorsen's  '  Icelandic  Dic- 
tionary,' Copenhagen,  1814 ;  5,  A  'Spanish  Grammar,'  Copenhagen,  1824; 
6,  A '  Frisian  Grammar,'  Copenhagen,  1825 ;  7, '  An  Attempt  to  reduce 
the  Orthography  of  the  Danish  Language  to  Principles,'  Copenhagen, 
1826,  is  a  strange  work,  in  which  Rask  attempted  to  introduce  a  complete 
reform  in  Danish  orthography*  He  did  not  succeed  in  hb  attempt 
but  the  work  is  full  of  the  most  extraordinary  iiaguistio  learning* 
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8.  '  Oa  the  Age  and  Authenticitj  of  the  Zend*avesta,'  Copenhagen, 
1826,  was  translated  into  (German  by  F.  H.  von  der  Hagen,  Berlin,  1826 ; 
d.  A  small '  (Grammar  and  Vocabulary  of  the  Acra  Language/  In  the 
last  year  of  his  life  he  finished  a  very  complete  '  Qrammar  of  the 
Language  of  Lapland/  A  number  of  essays  on  linguistic  subjeots 
appeared  in  Tarious  Journals,  and  in  Yater's  '  Yergleichungstafeln ' 
there  is  one  on  'Die  Thrakische  Spradilasse/  which  is  of  great  import- 
ance ^nd  interest.  Comparative  philology  is  greatly  indebted  to  Rask ; 
for  he  was  the  first  who  pointed  out  the  connection  between  the 
ancient  northern  and  Oothic  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Lithuanian, 
Slavonic,  Greek,  and  Latin  on  the  other  hand. 

•  RASPAIL,  FKANgOIS-VINCENT,  is  almost  equally  well  known 
in  the  departments  of  science  and  of  French  politics.  He  was  bora  at 
Carpentras,  in  the  department  of  Vancluse,  on  January  29, 1794.  He 
very  early  evinced  a  decided  inclination  for  the  study  of  botany  and 
chemistry,  in  both  of  which  he  made  observations  that  were  commu- 
nicated to  and  inserted  in  the  scientific  journals  of  France.  In  1825 
he  became  editor  of  the  natural  history  department  of  the  '  Bulletin 
des  Sciences/  In  1829,  in  conjunction  with  Saigey,  he  commenced 
the  '  Annales  des  Sciences  d'Observation,'  but  which  was  given  up  in 
the  following  year  for  want  of  support.  His  strong  political  feelings 
however  had  been  displayed  even  earlier,  and  in  1822  he  had  published 

*  Sainte  Libert^ !  ton  nom  n'est  pas  blaspheme,'  and  the  revolution  of 
July  1830  gave  his  mind  a  decided  bias.  He  took  an  active  part 
against  Charles  X.,  he  fought  at  the  barricades,  inscribed  his  name  ns  a 
member  of  the  artillery  brigade  of  the  Nationiil  Guard,  and  supported 
republican  principles  with  all  his  might.  The  elevation  of  Louis- 
Philippe  to  the  throne  was  consequently  disagreeable  to  Kaspail,  who 
opposed  the  government  measures  generally,  and  wrote  articles  in  the 
'  Tribune,'  for  which  at  length  he  was  prosecuted,  and  sentenced  to 
six  months'  imprisonment.  After  his  release  he  was  again  arrested  in 
1834  as  a  member  of  illegal  associations,  but  as  nothing  could  be 
proved  against  him  he  was  quickly  set  at  liberty,  and  he  then  became 
chief  editor  of  the  '  Refomiateur,'  which  however  had  but  a  short 
existence.  During  these  eventful  periods  he  by  no  means  neglected 
his  scientific  labours.  In  1881-32  he  published  in  5  vols,  his  '  Cours 
^^Idmentaire  d'Agriculture  et  d'ficonomie  Kurale/  an  excellent  work ; 
in  1833  his  '  Syst^me  de  Chimie  Organique,'  in  which  he  recommended 
microscopic  as  well  as  chemical  investigations  into  oi^anic  objects, 
and  which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Henderson ;  and  in 
1837  'Syst^me  de  Phyaiologie  v^gdtale  et  de  botanique.'  Besides 
some  occasional  political  pamphlets  he  wrote,  in  1839,  'Lettres  sur 
les  Prisons  de  Paris.'  In  1843  he  published  *  Histoire  Naturelle  de  la 
Sant^  et  de  la  Maladie  chez  lea  Ydg^taux  et  chez  les  Animaux  en 
gdndral  et  en  particulier  chez  I'Homme ;  servire  de  formule  pour  une 
nouvelle  Methode  de  Traitement  hygi^nique  et  curatif;'  second 
edition,  enlai^ed,  in  S  vols.,  1846.     In  1846  also  he  published  a 

*  Manuel  Annuaire  de  la  Sant^,  ou  M^d^cine,  et  Pharmacia  Domes- 
tique.'  A  translation  of  this  was  published  in  English  in  1858,  under 
the  title  of  '  Domestic  Medicine,  or  Plain  Instructions  in  the  Art  of 
Preserving  and  Restoring  Health  by  simple  and  efficient  means,  edited 
by  G.  L.  Strauss.'  Some  of  the  directions  for  preserving  health  are 
judicious  enough,  but  the  great  remedy  was  camphor,  exhibited  in 
various  formp,  and  especially  as  what  were  termed  cigarettes.  Raspail 
sold  his  medicaments  in  the  form  in  which  our  quack  medicines  are 
sold,  that  is,  in  packets,  with  the  vendor's  signature,  and  an  action 
was  brought  against  him  for  transgressing  the  etiquette  of  the  medical 
profession.  It  was  instituted  by  Fouquier,  physician  to  the  king,  and 
Orfila,  dean  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.  Raspail  pleaded  that  he  was 
not  a  physician,  but  the  inventor  of  certain  medicines,  and  did  not 
therefore  require  a  diploma  to  practise.  He  was  however  found  guilty, 
and  sentenced  to  a  small  fine.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  coup-d'Stat  in 
1852  he  took  a  decided  part  against  Louis  Kapoleon,  and  was  conse- 
quently imprisoned.  While  in  confinement  at  Doullens,  his  wife  died 
on  March  8, 1853,  and  occasion  was  taken  of  her  fimeral  to  give  a  mani- 
festation of  republican  feeling  and  of  admiration  for  his  oonsistenoy, 
by  a  procession  exceeding  20,000  persons,  who  followed  the  body  to 
its  place  of  interment  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise.  On  his 
release  M.  Raspail  retired  to  Belgium.  Two  biographies  of  him  have 
been  publbhed  :  '  Biographic  de  F.  Y.  Raspail/  by  C.  Marchal,  Paris, 
1848,  and  '  Notice  Biographique  sur  le  Citoyen  F.  V.  Raspail.* 

RASTALL,  or  RASTELL,  JOHN,  one  of  oar  early  printers,  is 
said  by  Bale  to  have  been  a  citizen  of  London,  and  by  Pits  a  native  of 
that  city.  Wood  says  he  was  educated  in  grammar  and  philosophy  at 
Oxford,  and  returning  to  London,  set  up  the  trade  of  printing.  The 
first  work  which  bears  his  name  as  printer,  with  a  date,  was  published 
in  1517,  the  last  in  1588.  There  are  numerous  others  without  dates. 
His  residence  was  at  the  sign  of  the  Mermaid,  at  Paul's  Gate  next 
Cheapside.  He  married  Elizabeth,  sister  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  with 
whom  Herbert  supposes  he  became  intimate  in  consequence  of  being 
employed  to  print  Sir  Thomas's  *  Dyalogue  on  the  Worship  of  Imaees 
and  Reliques/  published  in  1529;  bat»  as  will  hereafter  be  seen,  his 
eldest  son  was  bom  in  1528. 

Bale  and  Pits  ascribe  the  authonhip  of  various  works  to  John  Rastall; 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  his  '  Anglorum  Regum  Chronicon,  or 
Pattymeof  People,' a  work  of  extreme  rarity,  reprinted  in  1811  in 
the  'Collection  of  English  Chronicles.'  He  tran^ated  from  French 
into  English  the  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes  before  the  reign  of 
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Henry  YII.,  and  also  abridged  those  of  that  reign  which  were  made  in 
English,  as  likewise  those  of  Henry  YIIL,  including  the  twenty-third 
and  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  He  also  oompiled  several  law-books. 
Of  these,  his  '  Exposition  of  Law  Terms  and  the  Nature  of  Writs,*  and 
the  book  called  '  Rastall  s  Entries,'  oontinned  long  in  use.  He  became 
a  convert  to  the  Reformed  religion  by  means  of  a  controversy  with 
John  Frith.  Rastall  published  *  Three  Dialogues,'  the  last  of  which 
treats  of  purgatory,  and  was  answered  by  Frith.  On  this,  Rastall 
wrote  his  '  Apology  against  John  Frith,'  which  the  latter  answered 
with  such  strength  of  argument  as  to  make  a  convert  of  his  opponent. 
Rastall  also  wrote  a  book  called  '  The  Church  of  John  Rastall,'  which 
was  placed  in  the  list  of  prohibited  books  published  by  Bi«hop  Bonner, 
annexed  to  his  injunctions,  in  1542.  He  died  at  London  in  1536, 
leaving  two  sons,  William  (noticed  below),  and  John,  who  became 
afterwards  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

RASTALL,  WILLIAM,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  Loudon  in 
1508,  and  about  1625  was  sent  to  Oxford,  which  he  left  without  taking 
a  degree,  and  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn  for  the  study  of  law.  In  the 
first  of  Edward  YL  he  became  autumn  or  summer  reader  of  Lincoln's 
Inn ;  but  on  the  change  of  religion  he  retired  with  his  wife  to  Louvain, 
whence  he  returned  on  the  accession  of  Queen  Mary.  In  1554  h^  was 
made  a  serjeant-at-law.  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  prosecution 
of  heretics,  and  in  1588,  a  little  before  Mary's  deatii,  one  of  the  justices 
of  the  Common  Pleas.  Queen  Elizabeth  renewed  his  patent  as  justice, 
but  he  preferred  retiring  to  Louvain,  where  he  died  August  27,  1565. 
From  1530  to  1584  (Dibdio,  in  his  edition  of  Herbert's  <  Amea,'  thinks 
till  1554),  William  Rastall  carried  on  the  business  of  a  printer,  in 
conjunction  with  his  practice  as  a  lawyer.  When  Justice  Rastall  he 
published  '  A  Collection  of  the  Statutes  in  Force  and  Use,'  in  1557. 

RASTOPCHIN.    [RoBTOPCHiN.] 

RAUCH,  CHRISTIAN,  an  eminent  German  sculptor,  was  bora  at 
Arolsen  in  the  principality  of  Widdeck,  on  the  2nd  of  January  1777. 
He  early  showed  an  aptness  for  art,  and  received  instractions  in  it  from 
the  sculptor  Professor  Ruhl  of  Cassel.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  went 
to  Berlin,  having  being  presented  to  an  office  in  the  court  of  the 
Queen  of  Prussia ;  but  his  spare  hours  were  all  devoted  to  art.  He 
here  secured  the  friendship  of  Count  Sandrecky  with  whom  he  set 
out  in  1804  on  a  tour  through  a  part  of  France  to  Genoa,  and  thence 
to  Rome.  There  with  the  advice  and  aid  of  WUliam  von  Humboldt, 
then  Prussian  minister  in  that  city,  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  the  antique,  while  he  availed  himself  of  the  friendly  instruc- 
tion of  the  chief  living  sculptors,  Canova  and  Thorwaldsen.  After  a 
due  probation  he  produced  several  original  works,  among  others, 
bassi-rilievi  of '  Hippolitus  and  Phedra ; '  a  *  Mars  and  Yenus  wounded 
by  Diomedes ; '  a  '  Child  praying,'  Ac.  But  he  began  still  more  to 
distinguish  himself  in  the  line  to  which  he  has  continued  to  owe 
his  chief  celebrity,  that  of  portraiture;  besides  abundant  private 
patronage,  he  received  from  the  King  of  Prussia  commissions  to 
execute  a  colossal  bust  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  a  life  size  bust  of 
the  queen ;  and  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  a  bust  of  Rafael  Mengs. 
In  1811  he  was  recalled  to  Berlin,  to  execute  a  monumental  statue  of 
the  Queen  Louise.  His  design  was  approved,  and  his  health  having 
failed  he  was  permitted  to  proceed  to  Carrara  to  complete  the  work, 
which  he  did  in  1818,  in  a  style  that  secured  his  reputation.  He  then 
went  on  to  Rome  where  he  remained  till  1822,  when  he  returned  to 
Berlin,  where  he  has  since  resided.  During  his  second  residence  in 
Rome  Ranch  was  chiefly  engaged  on  busts  and  statues;  he  executed 
for  the  King  of  Prussia,  besides  a  marble  statue  of  the  king  himself, 
monumental  statues  of  Generals  Bulow  and  Schamhorst.  By 
1824  he  had  executed  with  his  own  hand  seventy  marble  busts,  twenty 
of  them  being  of  colossal  size.  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
later  works  may  be  mentioned  two  colossal  bronze  statues  of  Field 
Marshal  Blucher ;  the  first,  representing  the  hero  in  vehement  action, 
was  erected  with  great  solemnity  at  Breslau,  July  9, 1827 ;  the  second 
designed  after  Blucher's  death,  for  the  King  of  Prussia,  represents 
the  veteran  in  repose. 

Another  of  his  priocipal  works  ia  a  seated  bronze  statue  of  Maxi- 
milian of  Bavaria,  erected  in  1835  in  Mimich.  The  *Yictories'  for 
the  Walhalla,  near  Ratisbon,  are  also  from  his  chiseL  A  well-known 
statue  of  Gothe^  modelled  from  the  life,  is  the  most  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  great  poet  of  modern  Germany.  Statues  in  marble 
or  bronsse  of  Schiller,  Schlieirmacher,  and  others  of  his  chief  contem- 
poraries, and  of  Luther,  Albert  Diirer,  and  other  famous  Germans  of 
an  older  time,  serve  to  show  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  works 
are  held  by  his  coiintrymen ;  while  bronze  statues  of  two  or  three  of 
the  old  Polish  kings,  which,  he  executed  for  Count  Racsynski,  to  be 
placed  in  Posen  Cathedral,  and  a  bas-relief  erect^id  at  Dublin  in 
memory  of  Miss  Cooper,  show  that  his  ability  is  appreciated  beyond 
Germany.  His  chief  work  however  is  the  grand  monument  of 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia,  erected  in  the  finest  part  of  Berlin. 
This  work,  in  the  design  of  which  Rauch  was  assisted  by  Professor 
Schinkel,  the  architect,  and  which  called  into  exercise  all  the  resources 
of  the  two  artists,  was  commenced  in  1830.  The  general  model  was 
completed  in  1839;  the  colossal  model  of  the  king  was  not  however 
ready  till  1842,  and  the  statue  was  cast  in  1846.  Four  more  years 
were  required  for  the  execution  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  the  statues  of 
military  commanders,  ministers,  judges,  literary  men,  &c.,  acd  figures 
of  the  Yirtues  and  the  like,  which  were  to  be  placed  around  the  basa 
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Meanwhile  the  granite  basement  was  being  constructed,  and  by  the 
beginning  of  1851  the  whole  wa«  finished.  It  was  inaugurated  with 
^e  greatest  pomp  in  May  1851.  Of  this — perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
monumental  work  of  recent  years — a  small  model  may  be  seen  in  the 
Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  as  well  as  casts  of  the  colossal  equestrian 
statue  of  the  king  which  crowns  the  monument,  of  the  bassi-rilievi 
which  represent  the  chief  transactions  of  his  life,  and  of  some  of  the 
detached  statues.  The  work  is  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the 
severity  of  classic  and  the  freedom  of  romantic  art,  and  will  not  in 
its  details  stand  the  test  of  rigorous  criticism;  but,  casting  aside 
minute  criticism,  it  must  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  very  finest  as  well 
as  most  imposing  of  recent  commemorative  works.  Aind  we  may  add 
that,  even  without  this  his  master-work.  Ranch  would  unquestionably 
stand  at  the  head  of  living  portrait  and  monumental  sculptors,  though 
far  from  ranking  among  the  first  in  ideal  sculpture.     [Sufflbmknt.J 

RAUPACH,  ERNST  BENJAMIN  SALOMON,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  modem  German  dramatists,  was  bom  at  the  village  of 
Straupitz,  near  Liegnitz,  in  Silesia,  on  May  21, 1784.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  gymnasium  at  Liegnitz,  and  in  1801  proceeded 
to  Halle  to  study  theology.  He  afterwards  went  to  Russia,  where  for 
ten  vears  he  occupied  Mmaelf  diligently  as  a  teacher,  and  after  a 
resiaenoe  in  that  capacity  at  St  Petersburg  for  a  year  and  a  half,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  there,  to 
which  in  1818  was  added  the  professorship  of  German  literature.  In 
1822  he  quitted  Russia,  and  having  received  somewhat  later  the 
solicited  discharge  from  his  professional  duties,  he  travelled  for  a 
time  about  Germany,  visited  Italy,  and  at  length  returned  and  settled 
at  Berlin.  The  result  of  his  journey  to  ItiJy  appeared  in  1823  in 
'  Hir^ewenzeVs  Briefe  aus  Italien.'  His  dramatic  productions  had 
already  been  numerous,  ranging  from  1810  downwards,  though  many 
did  not  appear  in  print  tiU  long  after  they  had  been  written.  In 
1837-38  he  published  his  series  of  historical  plays  in  illustration  of 
events  connected  with  the  Hohenstaufen  dynasty  of  emperors  of 
Germany,  which  formed  eight  volumes.  His  dramatic  works  were 
published  in  a  collected  form  in  two  divisions,  '  Dramatische  Werke 
komischer  Gattung '  {*  Dramatic  Works  of  the  Comic  Species  *),  in  S 
vols.,  1826-34 ;  and  '  Dramatische  Werke  emster  Gattung '  ('  Dramatic 
Works  of  the  Serious  Species')  in  18  vols.,  1830-44.  These  works 
display  considerable  inventive  powers,  a  great  command  over  his  mate- 
rials, a  thorough  knowledge  of  stage  resources,  a  sense  of  fitness,  with 
a  happy  introduction  of  interesting  situations*  In  his  serious  dramas 
he  often  reaches  to  the  expression  of  deep  passion,  and  in  his  comedies 
and  farces  a  rich  vein  of  verbal  wit.  His  poetic  style  is  harmonious 
and  natural,  and  he  has  consequently  been  a  favourite  with  the 
public.  His  defects  are  a  want  of  poetic  consistency,  a  weakness 
of  characterisation,  and  occasionally  a  lapse  from  pure  morality,  as  in 
his  '  Robert  der  TeufeV  &Qd  one  or  two  others.  His  series  of  historiod 
plays  on  the  Hohenstaufen^  by  provoking  a  comparison  with  those  of 
Shakspere,  appear  the  most  defective  in  dramatic  merit,  but  they  con- 
tain  some  fine  passages.  He  also  published  two  collections  of  tales,  one 
in  1820»  another  in  1833 ;  but  they  possess  little  merit,  and  attnkcted 
but  little  attention.  In  1842  he  was  created  a  privy-councillor,  having 
previously  been  made  a  councillor.     He  died  in  March,  1852. 

RAVENSCROFT,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1592.  He  received  his 
musical  education  in  St.  Paul's  choir,  and  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  in  Music,  by  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  supposed,  when 
oiily  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  1611  he  printed  a  collection  of  twenty- 
three  part-son{^,  under  the  title  of  '  Melismata,  Musical  Phansies,'  &a, 
in  which  is  his  justly  admired  four- voiced  song,  'Canst  thou  love  and  lie 
alone  V  In  1 61 4  appeared  his  '  Brief  Discourses,'  &c.,  another  collection 
of  twenty  part-songs,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  discourse  or  essay  on  the  old 
musical  proportions,  a  vain  endeavour  to  rescue  them  from  the  neglect 
into  which  they  had  deservedly  fallen.  In  1621  he  published  *  The 
whole  Book  of  Psalms,  &c.,  composed  into  four  parts  by  sundry  authors, 
to  such  several  tunes  as  have  been  and  are  usually  sung  in  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  the  Netherlands.' 
Among  the  'authors'  appear  the  names  of  Tallis,  Morley,  John  Milton 
(father  of  the  poet),  &c.  Many  are  by  Ravenscroft,  who,  had  he  only 
produced  St.  David's,  Canterbury,  and  Bangor  tunes,  would  have 
ensured  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  his  country.  The  work,  the 
first  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  that  had  appeared,  contains  a  melody 
for  each  of  the  hundred  and  fifty  psalms,  many  newly  composed,  and 
all  harmonised  by  the  above-mentioned  persons.  Tradition  ascribes  to 
Ravenscroft  the  merit  of  having  been  compiler  of  two  other  works, 
similar  in  character  to  the  'Melismata' — namely,  'Pammelia'  and 
'Deuteromelia,'  both  well  known  to  musical  antiquaries,  highly  valued 
by  them,  and  now  exceedingly  rare;  and  the  tradition  receives  support 
from  an  allusion  in  the  '  Apologie '  to  his  '  Brief  Discourse,  to  '  Har- 
monies by  divers  and  sundry  Authors,*  formerly  published  by  him,  the 
errors  in  which,  he  savs,  are  "  corrected  in  this  (ie.  The  JDiacourse) 
fourth  and  last  work.  The  'Pammelia,'  comprising  one  hundred 
pieces,  is  dat^d  1609 ;  the  '  Deuteromelia,'  containing  thirty-two,  bears 
the  same  date.  A  selection  from  the  four  above-named  secular  works 
was  privately  printed  in  1822,  for  the  use  of  The  Roxburghe  Club, 
by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  unhesitatingly  ascribes  Qie  whole 
to  Ravenscroft,  though  it  might  have  been  seen  at  a  glance  that 
this  composer  was  author  of  but  a  few,  while  he  may  have  been 
editor  of  all. 


♦  RAWLINSON.  SIR  HENRY  CRESWICKE,  was  bom  at  Chad- 
lington.  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1810,  the  son  of  Abraham  Tysack  Rawlinson. 
He  was  educated  at  Ealing,  and  entered  the  East  India  Company's 
military  service  in  1826.  He  served  in  the  Bombay  presidency  till 
1832,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  Shah  of  Persia's  arm^,  in  which 
he  remained  till  1889.  On  January  1, 1833,  he  wrote  his  first  letter 
to  the  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  Socie^,  announcing  that  he  had  copied 
and  read  the  Behistun  inscription  in  Kurdistan,  endosing  a  specimen  of 
his  reading.  At  this  time  ne  knew  nothing  of  what  Lassen,  Bumouf, 
and  Rask  nad  done  in  Europe  regarding  this  inscription,  which  is  in  the 
cuneiform  character.  He  contmued  to  make  occasional  oommunica* 
tions  on  the  subject  to  the  Asiatic  Society  till  July  1839,  when  he  sent  a 
precis  of  the  whole  inscription,  which  was  read  at  one  of  their  meetings, 
and  the  first  portion,  containing  the  fac-similee  and  translations  of  the 
whole  of  the  Behistun  inscriptions,  was  published  in  September  1846^ 
and  the  Babylonian  version,  alphabet,  and  analysia  of  part  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  December  1851.  The  Afghan  war  occasioned  his  recall,  and  he 
was  political  agent  at  Candahar  throughout  that  struggle,  from  1840  to 
1842.  He  was  removed  in  1843  to  Baghdad  as  political  resident,  and 
here  he  studied  the  inscriptions  of  Nineveh.  In  1844  he  was  appointed 
British  consul  there,  and  consul-general  in  1851.  He  retired  from  the 
East  Indian  service,  in  which  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  major, 
and  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  Turkey,  was  appoioted  a  director  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  1856,  ana  was  created  a  K.C.Ii  He  has 
received  Persian  and  Turkish  orders  of  knighthood,  and  is  a  member 
of  many  learned  foreign  societies  as  well  as  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London.  Since  his  residence  in  London  he  has  been  zealously 
deciphering  and  investigating  the  character  of  the  languages  used  in 
the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  with  great  success  and  with  important 
results,  assisted  by  Mr.  Edwin  Norris  [Norrib].  Besides  numerous 
papers  in  the  joumals  of  the  Asiatic  and  Geographical  Societies,  he 
nas  published  '  Outline  of  the  Histoiy  of  Assyria,  as  collected  from  the 
Inscriptions  discovered  by  A.  H.  Layard  in  the  Ruins  of  Nineveh. 
Printed  fi:t>m  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,'  London,  1852;  and 
'Memorandum  on  the  Publication  of  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,' 
1855.  He  is  now  preparing,  at  the  cost  of  the  government,  copies  of 
the  most  interesting  inscriptions  found  at  Nineveh  and  Babylon, 
chiefly  from  the  originals  in  the  British  Museum. 

RAT,  JOHN,  or  WRAY  (as  he  at  one  time  spelt  his  name),  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  true  principles  of  classification 
in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
and  was  born  at  Black-Notley.  near  Braiotree  in  Essex,  on  the  2Qth  of 
November  1627.  He  received  a  good  education,  being  sent  first  to 
the  grammar-school  at  Braintree,  and  afterwards  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  where  he  entered  at  Catherine  Hall,  but  subsequently 
removed  to  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  was  elected  a  fellow  in  1649, 
together  with  Isaac  Barrow.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was 
appointed  Greek  lecturer,  and  two  years  afterwards  mathematical 
tutor  to  his  college.  He  was  also  private  tutor  to  several  gentlemen 
of  rank,  and  among  others  to  one  who  possessed  a  kindred  spirit  to 
himself,  and  whose  name  afterwards  became  closely  associated  with  his 
own  in  the  paths  of  science,  Francis  Willughby.  Ray  was  always  fond 
of  the  study  of  natural  history ;  but  his  cultivation  of  the  science  of 
botany  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  an  illness,  which  compelling  him 
to  remit  his  drier  studies,  he  collected  and  investigated  tne  different 
wild  plants  which  he  met  with  in  his  walks  about  Cambridge.  In 
1660  he  published  a  'Catalogue  Plantarum  circa  Cantabrigiam 
nascentium,'  1  voL  8^o,  which  he  says  took  him  ten  years  to  compile. 

During  his  residence  at  the  university  he  travelled  over  the  greater 
part  of  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  in  the  pursuit  of  botani^  and 
zoological  information,  and  was  generally  accompanied  in  these 
excursions  by  his  friend  and  pupil  Mr.  Willughby.  At  the  Restoration 
he  took  orders,  but  never  held  any  church  proferment,  nor  performed 
regular  parochial  duty ;  and  two  years  afterwards  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  fellowship  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
Uniformity,  to  which  he  could  not  conscientiously  subscribe.  After 
leaving  the  university  he  resided  chiefly  with  Mr.  Willughby  at 
Middleton  Hall  iu  Warwickshire,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  solely  to  the  pursuit  of  natural  history.  In  1663  he  embarked  for 
the  Continent  with  Mr.  Willughby,  where  they  remained  for  three 
years  travelling  through  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  Italy,  Switsf  r- 
land,  and  France ;  and  ooUectiog  information  respecting  the  animals 
and  plants  which  inhabit  these  di&rent  countries.  Willughby  attended 
chiefly  to  zoology,  and  Ray  to  botany.  An  account  of  this  tour  was 
published  by  Ray  in  1673  in  1  vol  8vo.  In  1667  he  whs  elected  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  the  '  Transactions '  of  which  learned 
body  he  contributed  some  valuable  papers.  In  1672  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  friend  Mr.  Willughby,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven,  leaving  him  guardian  to  his  two  sons  (the  younger  of 
whom  was  afterwards  created  Lord  Middleton),  and  a  legacy  of  60/. 
per  annum.  After  superintending  the  education  of  Mr.  Willughby's 
children  for  some  time  at  Middleton  Hall,  he  removed  to  Sutton 
Coldfield  in  Warwickshire,  and  then  to  Falkboum  Hall,  Essex ;  and 
lastly  he  settled  in  1679  at  Black-Notley,  his  native  place,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death,  which  took  place  on  January  17, 1704-5,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-seven. 

Ray  left  many  works,  among  which  the  botanical  and  zoological 
hold  such  a  oonspicuous  place  in  the  history  and  literature  of  tboso 
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■denoes,  that  they  demand  a  brief  notioe.  Hia  lint  poblioatioii  waa 
the  'Catalogue  of  the  Planta  growiiig  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  CSam- 
bridge/  whioh  we  hare  alfeady  mentioned.  Thia  work  oontaine  a 
deaoription  of  626  apeciea  arranged  alphabeticallj,  and  aooompanied 
with  the  synonyma  of  the  principal  botanical  authon  who  had  pre- 
oeded  him :  it  it  ouriona  from  ita  being  the  first  production  of  a  man 
who  afterwards  attained  to  such  great  oelebrity,  and  it  ezhibits  traoee 
of  those  singular  powers  of  obsenration  whioh  he  afterwards  so 
eminently  displayed.  A  Supplement  to  this  Catalogue  appeared  in 
1668,  and  a  second  in  1685. 

In  1682  appeared  his  '  Methodus  Plantarum  Nova,'  1  vol.  8yo,  in 
which  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  dasrifying  plants,  whioh  when 
altered  and  amended,  as  it  subsequently  waa  by  himself  at  a  later 
period,  unquestionably  formed  the  basis  of  that  method  which,  under 
the  name  of  the  system  of  Jussxeu,  v»  generally  reoeiYcd  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  formation  of  the  prindpial  groups  into  which  he  divided 
the  yegetable  kingdom,  Ray  derived  his  characters  sometimes  from 
the  fruit,  sometimes  from  the  flower,  snd  sometimes  from  other  parts 
of  the  plant,  as  each  in  its  turn  seemed  to  offer  the  most  strongly 
marked  points  of  distinction.  He  fint  proposed  the  division  of  plants 
into  dicotyledons  and  monocotyledons.  (*  Methodus  Plantarum/  edit 
2,  p.  2.)  He  extended  these  divisions  both  to  treee  and  herbs,  stating 
that  palms  differ  as  much  in  this  respect  from  other  trees  as  grasses 
and  lilies  do  from  other  herbs.  Though  he  made  these  great  disco- 
veries and  improvements,  Ray  obstinately  continued  in  the  old  error 
of  separating  woody  from  herbaceous  plants,  or  trees  from  herbs,  and 
he  held  a  long  controversy  with  Rivinns  on  this  point ;  he  even  went 
so  far  as  to  state  that  one  of  these  divisions  might  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  by  the  presence  of  buds,  whioh  he  says  are  only 
developed  in  woody  plants.  To  him  is  due  however  the  honour  of 
the  discovery  of  the  true  nature  of  buds,  for  hb  says  that  they  are 
points  at  which  new  annual  plants  spring  up  from  the  old  stock ;  but 
he  stopped  short  in  his  discovery  in  not  extending  them  to  herbaceous 
plants.  In  the  first  edition  of  the  '  Methodus '  he  formed  twenty-five 
classes,  taking  the  woody  pbmts  first,  which  he  divided  into  trees  and 
shrubs.  In  this  system  he  fell  into  many  errors,  one  of  the  most 
glaring  of  which,  as  he  himself  afterwards  observed,  was  the  separation 
of  the  different  species  of  com  from  the  other  grasses.  He  subse- 
quently altered  this,  and  revised  the  whole  arrangement,  making 
thirty-four  groups  instead  of  twenty-five;  many  of  which  are  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  are  adopted  by  botanists  of  the  present  day  under 
the  name  of  Natural  Orders. 

His  arrangement  was  too  far  in  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  day, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  little  appreciated  or  adopted  by 
his  contemporaries  and  immediate  successors,  who,  instead  of  improv- 
ing the  arrangement  so  ably  sketched  out,  set  about  establishing  others 
on  artificial  principles,  all  of  which  are  rapidly  sinking  into  oblivion, 
while  the  prindples  of  Ray  are  tadtly  admitted,  and  many  of  his 
fundamental  divisions  adopted  in  that  beautiful  but  still  imperfect 
Natural  System  which  has  been  formed  by  the  labours  of  Jussieu, 
Brown,  De  Candolle,  Lindley,  and  others. 

While  he  made  these  important  improvements  in  classification,  this 
great  botanist  did  not  neglect  the  study  of  species ;  his  '  Catalogus 
Plantarum  Angliee'  first  appeared  in  1670,  arranged  alphabeticaUyy 
and  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  Floras  of  this  country.  A 
second  edition  appeared  in  1677,  and  in  1690  he  published  a  third, 
entitled  'Synopis  Methodioa  Stirpium  Britannicarum,'  which  is 
arranged  according  to  his  natural  system.  Another  ecUtion  of  the 
'Synopsis '  came  out  in  1696,  and  it  wassgain  republished  by  Dillenios 
in  1724.  This  work,  of  whioh  the  edition  of  1696  is  the  best,  is  very 
accurate.  Ray  examined  every  plant  described  in  the  work  himself, 
and  investigated  their  synonyms  with  great  care. 

In  1694  he  published  'Stirpium  Enropsarum  extra  Britannias 
crescenUum  Sylloge.'  This  work  contains  a  description  of  all  those 
plants  which  he  had  himself  collected  on  the  Continent,  as  well  as 
many  which  had  been  described  by  others.  The  synonyms  are  here 
very  exact.  ' 

His  largest  botanical  work  was  a  general  '  Historia  Plantarum/  the 
first  volume  of  which  came  out  in  1686,  fol. ;  a  second  appeared  in 
1688,  and  a  third,  which  was  supplementary,  in  1704.  In  this  vast 
work  he  collected  and  arranged  all  the  spedes  of  plants  which  had 
then  been  described  by  botanists;  he  enumerated  18,625  speoiesi 
Haller,  Sprengel,  Adanson,  and  others  speak  of  this  work  as  beiog  the 
produce  of  immense  labour,  and  as  containing  much  learning  and  acute 
criticism ;  but  from  its  nature  it  was  of  course  principally  a  compilation. 

Ray  made  many  researches  in  vegetable  physiology.  He  published 
a  very  interesting  paper  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  (No.  68), 
on  the  mode  of  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  we  find  many  observations  on 
the  structure  and  functions  of  plants  scattered  through  his  various 
works.  In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Historia  Plantarum  *  he  collected 
together,  under  the  title  of  '  De  Plantis  in  Qenere/  all  the  prindpal 
discoveries  which  had  been  made  on  the  structure  and  properties  of 
plants  by  Cesalpin,  Qrew,  Malpighi,  and  others,  as  well  as  by  himself; 
so  that  he  thus  publiahed  bv  far  the  most  complete  introdnction  to 
botany  that  had  then  appeared. 

In  soology  Ray  nrnks  almost  as  high  as  in  botany ;  tod  his  works 
on  this  subject  are  even  more  important,  as  they  still  in  a  great 
measure  preserve  thefar  utility.    Cuvier  says^  that  "they  may  be  ooo- 


ddered  as  the  foundation  of  modem  aoology,  for  naturalists  are 
obliged  to  consult  them  every  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up 
the  difficulties  which  they  meet  with  in  the  works  of  Linnseus  and  hu 
oopyists."  Mr.  Willughby,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  left  to  Ms  friend 
Ray  the  task  of  arranging  and  publishing  the  various  materials  which 
he  had  collected  for  an  extensive  work  on  the  animal  kingdom.  Ray 
exhibited  as  much  seal  as  fidelity  in  the  execution  of  this  trust,  for 
he  might  have  called  the  works  paitly  his  own  without  much  injustice, 
as  he  had  assisted  in  the  first  collection  of  the  materials,  and  had  the 
entire  task  of  arranging  and  classifying  them ;  besides  which,  it  is 
ea^  to  observe,  as  Cuvier  had  remarked,  that  the  histories  of  plants 
and  animals  are  both  written  by  the  same  hand.  The  '  Omithologia ' 
of  Willughby,  which  was  the  first  part  of  the  work  that  appeared, 
waa  published  in  1676,  one  voL  fol.,  with  seventy-seven  plates.  An 
English  translation  of  it,  by  Ray,  appeared  the  following  year.  The 
remaining  part^  which  is  the  most  complete,  was  the  'Historia 
Pisdnm,'  and  did  not  come  out  till  1686,  2  vols.  fol.  These  works 
contain  a  great  number  of  new  spedes  of  birds  and  fishes,  which  had 
been  discovered  by  Willughby  and  Ray  in  Qermany  and  Italy,  as  well 
as  those  which  had  been  previously  described.  Curier  says,  "The 
fishes  of  the  Mediterranean  are  described  with  rare  precision,  and  it  is 
frequently  easier  to  find  spedes  in  Willughby  than  in  Linnaeus."  .Many 
of  the  figures  in  these  works  are  original,  and  very  good. 

Ray  published  several  works  of  his  own  on  Ecology.  He  undertook 
to  form  a  classical  arrangement  of  the  whole  animid  kingdom,  as  he 
had  of  the  vegetable;  and,  in  1693,  he  published  Ms  'Synopsis 
Methodioa  Animalium,  Quadrupedum,  et  Serpentini  Qeneris,'  in  1  voL 
Svo.  Similar  volumes  on  birds  and  fishes  were  also  prepared  by  him, 
but  were  not  published  till  after  his  death,  by  Dr.  Derbam,  in  1713. 
The  two  last  are  principally  abridgments  of  the  great  works  published 
under  tiie  name  of  Willughby.  He  also  left  an  admirable  histoiy  of 
insects,  which  was  likewise  published  by  Dr.  Derham,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Roval  Sodel^ ;  and  contains  an  appendix  on  beetles,  by  Dr. 
Lister.  The  most  important  character  of  the  soological  works  of 
Ray  is  the  precise  and  clear  method  of  clasufication  which  he  adopted. 
The  primary  divisions  of  his  system  were  founded  on  the  structure  of 
the  heart  and  organs  of  respiration.  Hii  arrangement  of  the  classes 
of  quadrupeds  and  birds  has  been  followed  by  maoy  naturalists. 


naire  dTchthyolo^e,'  by  Daubenton  and  Hatiy,  in  the  '  Encydop^e 
M^thodique,'  connsts  in  great  part  of  trandations  from  Kay's  works 
on  fishes. 

In  addition  to  his  numerous  scientific  writings,  Ray  composed 
several  works  on  divinity  and  otiier  subjects :  the  best  known  of  these 
are,  'A  Collection  of  Proverbs/  which  came  out  in  1672,  and  went 
through  several  editions ;  '  The  Wisdom  'of  Qod  in  the  Creation,' 
1690,  which  also  had  an  extendve  sale;  'A  Persuasion  to  a  Holy 
Life/  1700;  and  three  '  Physico-Theological  DiMsourses  oonoeming 
Chaos,  the  Deluge,  and  the  Dissolution  of  the  World,'  1692. 

{Life,  by  Dr.  Derham ;  nailer's  BibL  Bot. ;  lAft,  by  Cuvier  and  Da 
Petit  Thouars,  in  the  Biog.  Univer, ;  and  Life,  by  Sir  J.  K  Smith,  in 
Rees's  Cfyclop.) 

RAYMOND  LULLY.    [Lullt.] 

RAYNA'L,  GUILLA'UME  THOMA'S  FRANgOIS,  waa  bom  in 
1711,  at  St.  Qeniez,  in  the  province  of  Rouergue,  now  the  department 
de  I'Aveyron.  He  studied  in  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Pdsdnas,  and  took 
orders  as  a  priest,  but  afterwards  left  the  Jesuits,  and  came  to  Paris, 
where  he  was  nude  assistant-curate  of  the  parish  of  St  Sulpice,  in  1747. 
It  is  stated,  in  the  'Biographic  Universelie/  that  he  was  dismissed 
f^m  the  serrioe  of  that  parish  in  consequence  of  dmoniacal  practices ; 
among  others  for  exacting  illegal  feeB  for  performing  the  office  of  the 
dead.  He  next  turned  to  literary  pursuits,  and  having  made  himsdf 
acquainted  with  several  influential  men,  he  became  editor  of  the 
'Mercure  de  France.'  He  also  wrote  'Histoire  du  Stathouderat,' 
12mo,  1748,  which  has  been  reprinted  several  times.  It  is  a  super- 
ficial work,  and  written  in  a  dedamatory  style.  His  'Histoire  du 
Parlement  d' Angleterre '  is  equally  superficial  and  inaccurate.  From 
these  and  his  'Anecdotes  Litt^raires,'  'Anecdotes  historiques,  mill- 
taires,  et  politiques,'  and  other  similar  light  works,  he  derived  a  con- 
siderable profit  At  the  same  time  Baynal  speculated  in  mercantile 
affairs,  and,  it  is  said  by  IMsessart,  in  his  '  Sidles  litt^raiies  de  la 
France,'  that  he  employed  capital  in  the  dave-trade.  At  Paris  he 
frequented  the  sodety  of  Helvetius,  Holbach,  and  Madame  Qeofirin. 

In  1770  he  published  his  great  work,  by  which  he  is  chiefly  known, 
'  Histoire  Philosophique  des  £stablissemens  des  Europ^ns  dans  lea 
deux  Indes/  4  vols.  Svo,  La  Haye,  without  the  authors  nama  The 
work  was  reprinted  several  times,  both  in  France  and  out  of  Franoe, 
with  additions  by  the  author;  and  although  many  passages  were 
written  in  a  very  violent  tone  against  monarchy,  and  especidly  the 
French  monarchy,  and  against  Christianity,  the  French  government 
allowed  the  book  to  circulate  undisturbed.  In  the  mean  time  Raynal 
travelled  in  Holland  and  England,  and  collected  fresh  materials  for 
his  work,  of  whioh  he  published  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  at  Geneva, 
10  vols.  Svo,  1780,  with  his  nalne  and  his  portrait 

The  French  authorities  now  took  notice  of  the  book.  In  May  1781, 
the  parliament  of  Paris  ooudemned  it  to  be  burned  by  the  hand  of  the 
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ezecuiioiier»  aod  ordered  the  autlior  to  be  arrested  and  hia  property 
aeque&trated,  bnt  bis  friends  in  office  gave  him  timely  notice  to  quit 
Fnmoe  and  to  place  his  property  in  safety.  Raynal  repaired  to  Spa, 
where  a  young  Belgian  addressed  to  him  a  laudatory  epistle,  'La 
Nymphe  de  Spa  h  I'Abb^  Baynal,'  which  drew  upon  the  author 
the  oensure  of  Uie  prince  bishop  of  Li^ge,  the  soyereign  of  the  county. 
Baynal  replied  by  another  letter,  in  which  he  abu»ed  the  clergy,  and 
bishops  in  particular,  in  the  most  virulent  manner.  He  had  long 
since  openly  renounced  his  priestly  character,  and  spoke  of  him- 
self as  "haviog  been  once  a  priest.*'  From  Spa  he  repaired  to 
Saxe-Gotba,  and  from  thence  to  cerlin,  where  he  with  some  difficulty 
obtained  an  audience  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who  was  displeased  at 
some  passages  of  his  work  which  reflected  upon  himself.  Frederick 
afterwards  wrote  to  D'Alembert  concerning  his  interview  with  Raynal, 
who,  he  said,  spoke  much  about  the  wealth,  the  resources,  and  the 
power  of  nations,  and  in  so  positive  a  manner,  **  that,  in  listening  to 
him,  I  almost  fancied  that  I  was  listening  to  the  voice  of  Providence." 
In  1787,  Raynal  was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  but  not  to  Paris. 
His  friend  Malouet,  who  was  intendant-general  of  the  navy  at  Toulon, 
received  him  hospitably  in  his  house.  Raynal  marked  his  residence 
in  the  south  of  France  oy  several  acts  of  beneficence  and  philanthropy, 
as  he  had  done  previously  during  a  journey  in  Switzerland. 

When  the  first  symptoms  of  the  French  revolution  showed 
themselves,  Raynal  was  elected  by  the  city  of  Marseille  aa  their 
representative  in  the  states-generaL  He  decuned  the  honour  on  the 
plea  of  old  age ;  but  the  fact  was  that  his  opinions  had  undergone  a 
great  change.  In  Deoember  1790,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  papers, 
purporting  to  be  addressed  by  Raynal  to  the  National  Assembly, 
expressive  of  his  altered  sentiments  on  political  subjects.  This  how- 
ever was  disavowed  by  Raynal's  friends ;  but  on  the  31st  of  Hay,  1791, 
Raynal  did  address  an  eloquent  letter  to  Bureau  de  Puzy,  president  of 
the  National  Assembly,  in  which,  after  drawing  a  gloomy  sketch  of 
the  state  of  France,  of  the  persecutions  of  the  clex^,  of  the  inquisito- 
rial power  exercised  against  opinions,  of  the  disorders  and  violence 
of  every  sort  which  were  daily  perpetrated  by  mobs  with  impunity, 
and  all  in  the  name  of  liberty,  he  stated  his  regret  that  "  he  was 
one  of  those  who,  by  expressing  in  his  works  a  generous  indignation 
against  arbitrary  power,  had  perhaps  been  the  means  of  putting 
weapons  into  the  hands  of  licentiousness  and  anarchy."  This  letter, 
being  read  publicly  by  the  president,  occasioned  a  violent  storm  in 
the  Assembly.  Roederer  called  the  president  to  order  for  reading 
the  letter.  ('Moniteur,' 31st  of  May,  1791.)  Journals  and  pamphlets 
vied  with  each  other  in  abusing  Raynal  as  a  renegade  and  a  dotard. 
Raynal  however  remained  quiet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris ;  he 
passed  unmolested  through  the  period  of  terror;  and  he  died  in 
March,  1796,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  at  Chaillot  Just  before  his 
death  the  Directory  had  named  him  member  of  the  National  Institute, 
and  his  'dloge*  was  read.by  Lebreton  at  one  of  the  first  sittings  of 
that  body. 

A  new  edition  of  Raynal's  'History '  was  published- at  Paris  in  11 
vols.  8vo,  1820-21,  with  a  biographical  notice  and  reflections  on  the 
works  of  Raynal,  by  M.  A.  Jay.  The  following  works  have  been 
erroneously  attributed  to  Raynal :  1,  *  Inoonvdnients  du  Cdlibat  des 
Prdtres '  (by  the  Abb^  Gaudin) ;  2,  *  Des  Assaasinats  et  dee  Vols  Poll- 
tiques  sous  le  Nom  de  Proscription  et  de  Confiscations '  (by  Servan). 

RAZZI,  CAVALIERE  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO,  called  II  Sodoma, 
an  eminent  painter,  was  bom  about  the  year  1479,  according  to  some 
at  Verceil  in  Piedmont^  and  as  stated  by  others  at  Veigelli,  a  village 
near  Siena,  of  which  place  he  had  certainly  received  the  right  of 
citizenship.  He  was  iostructed,  according  to  Vasari,  by  (Jiacomo 
dalle  Fronte,  but  he  chiefly  formed  his  principles  by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  works  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  Among  his  earliest  per- 
formances were  the  pictures  he  painted  in  1502,  at  Monte  Oliveto, 
representing  the  history  of  S.  Benedetto.  He  was  employed  at  Rome, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II.,  to  decorate  part  of  the  Vatican ;  but 
his  works,  with  those  of  some  other  artists,  were  removed  to  make 
way  for  the  frescoes  of  Raffitelle.  Some  grotesques  however  from  his 
hands  were  preserved.  In  the  Chigi  Palace,  now  called  the  Famesioa, 
are  some  of  his  pictures,  representing  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  the  *  Marriage  of  Roxana,'  which 
were  executed  by  order  of  Agostino  Chigi,  and  which  Fuseli  con- 
sidered to  possess  much  of  the  chiaroscuro,  though  not  the  dignity  and 
grace,  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  to  be  remarkable  for  beauties  of  per- 
spective and  playful  imagery.  At  Siena  he  painted  many  works.  The 
'Adoration  of  the  Magi,'  which  is  in  the  church  of  S.  Agostino, 
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resepibles  the  style  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci ;  but  his  chrfScewvre  is 
'Soourgingof  Christ,'  which  is  in  the  convent  of  S.  Francisco; 
*  Swoon  of  St.  Catharine  of  Sienna,'  painted  in  fresco,  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  S.  Domenioo,  is  another  fine  work.  The  '  St  Sebastian/  in 
the  gallery  at  Florence,  is  supposed  to  be  painted  from  an  antique 
torso.  The  *  Sacrifice  of  Abraham,'  painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Pisa, 
was  in  the  Louvre  in  1814,  where  it  excited  much  admiration  :  it  was 
returned  to  Tuscany  in  1815. 

He  is  said  by  Lanzi  to  have  frequently  painted  in  a  hurried  manner, 
without  any  preparatory  study,  especially  in  his  old  age,  when, 
reduced  to  poverty  at  Siena,  he  sought  .employment  at  Pisa,  Volterra, 
and  Lucca ;  bnt  still,  though  careless  of  excellence^  Razzi  never 
painted  badly.    Vaaari  seems  to  have  been  a  j^stematic  opponent  of 


Razai,  and  generally  styles  him  a  buffoon,  "but^*'  says  Lanzi,  ^  Giovio 
has  written  of  Razzi  in  a  different  manner ;  when  speaking  of  the 
death  of  Raffiielle,  he  subjoins, '  plures  pari  pene  glori&  certantes  artem 
exceperunt^  et  in  his  Sodomas  VerceflensiB.'  He  who  objects  to  the 
testimony  of  this  eminent  scholar,  will  receive  that  of  a  celebrated 
painter :  Annibale  Caracei,  passing  through  Siena  said,  '  Razzi  appears 
a  master  of  the  very  highest  eminence  and  of  the  greatest  taste,  and 
(speaking  of  his  beat  works  at  Siena)  few  such  pictures  are  to  be  seen.'" 
Razzi  died  at  Siena,  February  14, 1549.  He  had  many  pupils;  the  prin- 
cipal one  was  Bartolommeo  Neroni,  generally  called  Maestro  Ricdo. 

RfiAUMUR,  REN^-ANTOINE  FERCHAULT  DE,  was  bom  at 
Rochelle  in  1688.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but  being  much 
attached  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  possessing  an  independent  fortune, 
he  gave  up  his  profession  and  went  to  Paris  in  1708,  where  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  his  life  to  his  favourite  studies.  In  1708  he  read 
some  geometrical  observations  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences^  which 
were  so  well  received  that  he  wm  admitted  a  member  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four.  He  belonged  to  that  learned  body  for  fiftv  years,  and 
contributed  a  vast  number  of  interesting  papers  to  their  '  Memoirs.' 

The  chief  objects  of  his  attention  were  the  improvement  of  the  arts 
and  manufactures  of  his  countiy,  and  natural  history.  In  1711  he 
made  some  experiments  relative  to  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  and 
he  proved  that  the  strength  of  a  cord  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the 
strengths  of  the  threads  of  which  it  consists ;  whence  it  follows  that 
the  leas  a  rope  is  tvristed  the  stronger  it  is.  In  1715,  while  examining 
the  process  of  colouring  artificial  pearls,  he  discovered  the  nature  of 
the  singular  substance  which  gives  the  brilliancy  to  the  scales  of  fishes^ 
and  he  investigated  the  mode  of  formation  and  growth  of  these  scales. 
He  also  made  aome  researches  of  a  similar  kind  on  the  development  of 
the  shells  of  teataceoua  animals.  When  describing  in  1715  the  mines 
of  (occidental)  turquoise^  which  he  discovered  in  Languedoc,  and  the 
means  which  are  employed  to  colour  these  stones,  he  found  that  the 
substances  of  which  these  gems  consist  are  portions  of  the  fossil  teeth 
of  an  extinct  animal.  The  most  important  of  R^umur's  labours  in 
the  department  of  the  arts  were  the  experiments  which  he  made  on 
the  manu&cture  of  iron  and  steel.  He  published  his  researches  on 
this  subject  in  a  separate  work  (those  which  we  have  before  men- 
tioned appeared  in  the  '  Memoirs  *  of  the  Academy),  entitled  '  Traits 
sur  TArt  de  convertir  le  Fer  en  Acier,  et  dadoucir  le  Fer  Fondu.' 
He  here  described  the  process  of  making  steel,  which  was  then 
unknown  in  France  (that  metal  being  solely  obtained  from  abroad), 
and  he  made  his  discovery  public,  for  which  national  benefit  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  12,000  livres. 
He  also  discovered  the  art  of  tinning  iron,  which  was  likewise 
unknown  in  France.  During  his  experiments  on  metals  Reaumur 
first  observed  that  these  substances  in  passing  from  a  fluid  into  a  solid 
state  have  a  tendency  to  assume  certain  definite  crystalline  forms. 
Among  his  other  useful  labours  he  greatly  improved  the  manufacture 
of  poroelain  in  France.  He  also  made  a  number  of  experimenta  on 
artificial  incubation,  which  has  been  practised  from  time  immemorial 
in  Egypt.  He  endeavoured  to  intnxluce  the  art  into  common  use  in 
France,  but  was  not  successful,  owing  principally  to  the  greater  cold- 
ness of  the  climate  than  in  Egypt  In  1711  he  discovered  a  species  of 
moUusk  from  which  a  purple  dye  might  be  prepared,  analogous  to  the 
purple  of  the  ancients. 

In  general  physics  the  name  of  R^umur  is  celebrated  from  the 
thermometer  which  he  invented  in  1731.  He  took  the  freezing  and 
boiling  points  of  vrater  aa  two  fixed  points,  and  then  divided  the 
interval  into  80  degrees,  the  freezing  point  being  zero.  The  centigrade 
thermometer  now  in  more  general  use  in  France  was  only  an  improve- 
ment on  IUaumur*s,  the  interval  between  the  freezing  and  boiling 
points  being  divided  into  100  instead  of  80  degrees. 

Though  many  of  the  researches  which  we  have  mentioned  (most  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  '  Memoirs '  of  the  Academy,  together  with 
many  papers  on  other  subjects  by  the  same  author)  were  veij  useful 
and  important,  yet  his  labours  in  the  field  of  natural  history  were 
much  more  novel  and  interesting.  In  1710  he  described  the  means 
by  which  many  shell-fish,  echinodermata  (sea-stars),  and  other  mol- 
luaks  and  zoophytes,  execute  their  progressive  movements;  and  in  1712 
he  observed  the  curious  phenomena  of  the  reproduction  of  the  dawa 
of  lobsters  and  crabs. 

Of  all  the  works  of  R^umur,  "  the  most  remarkable^**  as  Cuvier 
says,  *'  and  these  which  cannot  fail  to  be  studied  with  the  most  vivid 
interest  by  those  who  wish  to  have  juHt  ideas  of  nature,  and  of  the 
marvellous  variety  of  means  which  she  employs  to  preserve  the  most 
fragile  of  her  productions,  aod  those  which  are  in  appearance  the  least 
capable  of  resistance,"  are  his  *  M^moires  pour  eervir  It  I'HiBtoire  dea 
Insectes,'  of  which  6  vols.  4to  appeared  between  1734  and  1742. 
Cuvier  adds — "  The  author  here  carries  to  the  highest  point  his  acute- 
ness  of  observation  in  the  discovery  of  those  instincts,  so  complicated 
and  so  constant  in  each  species,  which  maintain  these  feeble  creatures. 
He  unceasiDgly  excites  our  curiosity  by  new  and  singular  details.  Hie 
style  is  a  little  diffuse,  but  clear,  and  the  facts  which  he  relates  may 
always  be  depended  on."  While  collecting  materials  for  this  work  we 
find  it  recorded  that  he  kept  numerous  insects  of  all  kinds  in  his 
garden,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  their  habits  and  instincts. 
L'nfortunately  this  work  is  not  finished;  and  the  seventh  volume^ 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  after  the  death 
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of  the  anihor,  wu  left  in  such  an  imperfect  state  that  it  was  not 
capable  of  publication.  The  six  rolumes  which  were  completed  include 
all  the  winged  inseots,  except  the  crickets  {gryllui),  grasshoppors,  and 
beetles  The  first  two  volumes  comprise  the  various  kinds  of  cater^ 
pillars,  with  a  deticription  of  their  forms,  mode  of  life,  metamorphoses, 
&c.,  as  well  as  the  different  insects  which  attack  them  or  live  parasiti- 
cally  within  them.  The  third  volume  includes  the  cloth-moths,  aphides, 
&c.  The  fourth  embraces  the  gall-insects  and  the  various  two-winged 
flies.  The  fifth  contains  the  history  of  bees,  and  Reaumur  made  many 
interesting  discoveries  concerning  the  habits  of  these  curious  insects, 
which  however  have  been  greatly  added  to  since  by  the  labours  of 
Huber  and  others.  The  smaller  communities  of  wasps,  hornets,  &c., 
together  with  an  account  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  solitary  bees,  occupy 
the  sixth  and  last  volume,  which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  of  the 
whole. 

R^amur  formed  a  laxge  collection  of  objects  of  natural  history,  of 
which  Brisson  was  the  conservator,  and  the  principal  materials  for  that 
naturalist's  work  on  quadrupeds  and  birds  were  collected  from  it. 
Many  of  Buffon's  plates  were  also  taken  from  objects  in  his  museum, 
which,  after  hb  death,  went  to  the  Cabinet  du  Rol  Rdaumur  passed 
a  quiet  retired  life,  and  his  private  history  is  unmarked  by  any  import- 
ant iDoident.  He  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effects  of  a  fall  which 
he  received  while  riding  in  the  country.  His  death  took  place  in 
October  1757,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year. 

(Li/et  by  Cuvier,  in  Biog.  Univ,) 

REBOIiLE'DO,  BERNARDINO,  COUNT  OF,  a  distinguished  Spanish 
officer  and  writer,  was  born  of  illustrious  parents  at  Leon,  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  that  name,  in  1597.  In  early  youth  he  embraced 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  joined  the  Spanish  army  of  Italy,  where 
he  BO  much  distinguished  himself  as  to  obtain,  in  1622,  the  command 
of  a  galley,  with  which  he  assisted  in  the  taking  of  Port  Maurice  and  the 
castle  of  VeutimiUe  from  the  Genoese.  After  this  he  served  in  the 
army,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of  Nice  (1626),  and  the  storming 
of  the  fortress  of  Casal,  where  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1632  he 
commanded  a  considerable  body  of  Spanish  infantry  in  the  Low 
Countries.  Having,  in  1636,  received  orders  from  his  government  to 
march  to  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  IL,  who  was  closely 
pursued  by  the  Swedes,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  that  monarch  from 
his  perilous  situation,  and  was  by  him  rewarded  with  the  title  of 
Count  of  the  Qermanic  Empire  and  the  government  of  the  Low  Pala- 
tinate. At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Philip  IV.  appointed  him 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Denmark;  and  he  rendered  signal 
service  to  the  king  of  Denmark  when  Charles  Qustavus  marched  his 
army  across  the  frozen  sea  and  bombarded  Copenhagen.  Though  a 
zealous  Roman  Catholic,  Rebolledo  felt  for  the  royal  house  of  Denmark 
a  kind  of  personal  devotion,  which  he  seized  every  opportunity  of 
manifesting  in  his  writings*  He  had  early  evinced  some  talent  for 
poetry,  and  he  had  whilst  in  Qermany  composed  a  sort  of  didactic 
poem  on  the  art  of  war  and  state  poli<^,  entitled  '  Selvss  Militares  y 
Politicas,'  which  he  afterwards  published  at  Copenhagen  in  165^ 
16ma  But  it  was  not  until  his  mission  to  that  capital,  that  RoboUedo 
found  leisure  to  prosecute  with  assiduity  his  poetic  studies.  He 
seems  to  have  taken  particular  interest  in  the  history  and  geography 
of  Denmark,  a  compendium  of  which  he  put  into  verse,  which  was 
printed  at  Copenhagen,  under  the  title  of  'Selves  Daoicas,'  1665,  4to. 
After  a  residence  of  several  years  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  Rebolledo 
was  recalled  to  Madrid,  where  he  was  soon  after  appointed  president 
of  the  Board  of  War  in  the  council  of  Castile.  He  died  in  1676,  in 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  Besides  the  two  above-mentioned  works, 
BeboUedo  wrote— 1,  '  La  Constancia  victoriosa  y  Tiinos  de  Jeremias,' 
Colonia  (Copenhagen),  1665,  4to,  being  a  paraphrase  of  the  Book  of 
Job  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah ;  2,  '  Selves  Sagradas,'  lb., 
1657,  and  Antwerp,  1661,  4 to;  3,  a  play  entitled  'Amor  despreciando 
Riesgos '  (*  Love  dreads  no  Danger '),  possesses  considerable  interest 
Rebolledo  was  particularly  successful  as  a  writer  of  madrigals,  some  of 
which  are  so  good  as  to  remind  the  reader  of  the  best  times  of  Spanish 
poetry,  which  in  ReboUedo's  time  was  fast  on  its  decline.  His  lighter 
poems  appeared  at  Antwerp,  1660,  16mo,  under  the  title  of  'Ocios,' 
(Leisure  Hours).  An  edition  of  Rebolledo's  works  was  collected  in 
his  lifetime,  and  appeared  at  Antwerp,  1660,  in  3  vols.  4ta  But  the 
best  and  most  complete  is  that  of  Madrid,  1778,  4  vols.  4to. 

RECORDE,  ROBERT,  an  emment  mathematician  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, was  the  first  native  of  Great  Britain  who  introduced  the  study 
of  analytical  science  into  this  country.  There  is  no  memorial  of  the 
exact  time  of  his  birth,  though  it  must  have  been  somewhere  about 
the  year  1500.  We  know  that  he  was  a  native  of  Tenby  in  Pembroke- 
shire, that  he  entered  himself  a  student  at  Oxford  about  the  year 
1525,  where  he  publicly  taught  rhetoric,  mathematics,  music,  and 
anatomy,  and  that  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls'  College  in  1531. 
Making  physio  his  profession,  he  repaired  to  Cambridge,  and  in  1545 
he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  that  university,  and,  says  Wood, 
was  highly  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  great  knowledge  in 
several  arts  and  sciences.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Oxford,  where, 
as  he  had  done  previously  to  his  visit  to  Cambridge,  he  publicly  taught 
arithmetic  and  other  branches  of  the  mathematics  with  great  applause. 
According  to  Fuller,  he  was  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  afterwards . 
repaired  to  London,  at  which  place  he  resided  in  1547,  and  in  that 
year  published  a  medical  work  entitled  '  The  Urinal  of  Physic,'  which 


passed  through .  several  editions.  He  was  also  chosen  physician  to 
Edward  YI.  and  Queen  Mary,  to  both  of  whom  he  dedicates  some 
of  his  works.  With  the  knowledge  of  Uiis  latter  fact,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  account  for  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  at  the  time 
of  his  decease,  a  prisoner  in  the  King's  Bench.    He  died  in  1558, 

Erobably  soon  after  the  date  of  his  will  (Juno  28),  in  which  he  styled 
imself  *  Robert  Recorde,  doctor  of  physicke,  though  aicke  in  body 
yet  whole  of  mynde.'  This  document  is  presei-ved  in  the  Prerogative 
Office,  and  furnishes  some  facts  :  to  Arthur  Hilton,  under-marshal  of 
the  King's  Bench,  his  wife,  and  the  other  officers  and  prisoner*,  he 
gave  small  sums  amounting  to  6^.  16j.  Sd,;  to  his  servant  John,  6L; 
to  his  mother,  and  his  father-in-law,  her  husbani],  20^ ;  to  Richards 
Recorde,  his  brother,  and  Robert  Recorde,  his  nephew,  his  goods  and 
chattels,  out  of  which  his  debta  and  the  expenses  of  his  funeral  were 
to  be  discharged.  This  last  item  leads  us  to  think  that  debt  was  not,  ss 
commonly  stated,  the  real  reason  for  hia  imprisonment;  although, 
indeed,  the  amount  of  property  enumerated  does  not  constitute  a  large 
sum  even  for  those  days.  In  a  codicil  to  his  will,  mude  on  the  29th 
of  June,  1558,  he  gives  directions  that  his  law  books  should  be  sold  to 
Nicholas  Adams,  a  fellow-prisoner,  for  iL 

The  works  of  Recorde  are  all  written  in  dialogue  between  master 
and  scholar,  in  the  rude  English  of  the  time.  They  are  enumerated 
by  the  author  himself  at  the  end  of  his  work  called  *  Tho  Castle  of 
Knowledge;'  and  there  is  reason  to  think  that  two, of  his  works 
mentioned  in  that  place  are  irrecoverably  lost,  at  least  no  trace  of 
either  of  them  has  yet  been  discovei*ed  in  print  or  manuscript.  One 
of  them  appears  to  have  been  entitled  '  The  Gate  of  Knowledge,'  and 
the  other  *The  Treasure  of  Knowledge.'— Recorders  most  popular 
work  appeared  as  early  as  1540,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Qrounde  of 
Artes,  teachinge  the  worke  and  practise  of  Arithmetioke,  both  in 
whole  numbers  and  fi*actions,  after  a  more  easier  and  exactor  sort 
than  any  lyko  hnthe  hitherto  been  sot  forth.'  We  have  taken  this 
title  from  the  edition  of  1573.  '  The  Orounde  of  Artes '  was  dedicated 
to  Edward  VI.,  and  continued  to  be  repeatedly  reprinted  until  the 
end  of  the  17th  century,  the  latest  edition  we  have  seen  being  that 
edited  by  Edward  Hatton  in  the  year  1699.  This  work  contains 
numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  reduction, 
progression,  the  golden  rule,  a  treatise  on  reckoning  by  counters  on  a 
principle  much  resembling  that  of  the  Chinese  abacus,  a  sjstem  of 
representing  numbers  by  the  hand  like  the  alphabet  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  a  repetition  of  all  the  rules  for  fractions,  with  the  rules  of 
alligation,  fellowship;  and  false  position.  On  the  last  rule  he  remarkitf 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  astonishing  his  friends  by  proposing 
difficult  questions,  and  working  the  true  result  by  taking  the  chance 
answers  of  '  suche  children  or  ydeotes  as  happened  to  be  in  the  place.' 
'  The  Pathway  to  Knowledge,'  a  brief  compendium  of  geometry,  trans- 
lated  and  abridged  from  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  was  publuhed  at 
London  in  1551. 

*The  Castle  of  Knowledge'  was  published  in  1556,  dedicated  in 
English  to  Queen  Maiy,  and  in  Latin  to  Cardinal  Pole.  This  work 
is  written  in  the  foiin  of  a  dialogue  between  master  and  scholar  on 
astronomy,  and  from  the  preface  we  gather  that  Recorde  had  not 
altogether  abandoned  astrology.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  the 
Ptolemaic  system,  and  afterwards  proceeds  in  an  apparently  concealed 
passage  to  unfold  the  elements  of  the  Copernicau  sysiem  of  the 
universe.  Recorde  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  persons 
in  this  country  who  adopted  the  Copernicau  system,  if  not  the  tarliest 
person  who  introduced  it  among  us.  AU  that  is  oited  from  Euclid 
and  Proclus  is  in  Qreek  and  Latin,  usually  both. 

In  the  *  Whetstone  of  Witte,'  which  was  published  in  1557,  Recorde 
has  amassed  together  the  researches  of  foreign  writers  on  the  subject 
of  algebra,  then  in  its  infancy,  and  has  also  incorporated  several 
improvements  of  his  own.  In  algebra  we  recognise  Recorde  as  the 
inventor  of  the  sign  of  equality,  and  of  the  method  of  extracting  the 
square  root  of  multinommal  algebraic  quantities.  In  perception  of 
general  results  connected  with  the  fundamental  notation  of  algebra, 
he  shows  himself  superior  to  others,  and  even,  we  may  say,  to  Yieta, 
although  of  course  immeasurably  below  the  Utter  in  the  invention  of 
means  of  expression.  All  his  writings  considered  together,  Recorde 
was  an  extraordinary  genius;  and  it  must  be  remembered  he  wa^  a 
lawyer,  a  physician,  and  a  Saxonist,  as  well  as  the  first  mathematician 
of  hiB  day. 

(Halliwell,  Tlie  Connexion  of  WcUet  wUk  the  early  Science  of  England^ 
8vo,  1840 ;  and  an  article  in  the  Companion  to  the  British  Almanac  for 
1837,  by  Prof:  De  Morgan.) 

*  REDGRAVE,  RICHARD,  R.A.,  was  bom  m  London  in  1804. 
The  son  of  a  manufacturer,  his  youth  was  spent  in  the  counting-house 
of  his  father,  his  cliief  employment,  he  says  (Letter  in  *  Art- Journal' 
for  February  1850)  consisting  "in  making  the  designs  and  working 
drawings  for  the  men,  and  journeying  into  the  country  to  measuns  and 
direct  the  works  in  progress.''  The  business  became  an  unprosperous 
one,  and  he  was  permitted  by  his  father  to  follow  his  own  preference 
for  art.  He  drew  in  the  Elgin  and  Townley  galleries  at  the  British 
Museum,  and  about  1826  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Royal  Academy; 
at  the  same  time  maintaining  himself  by  teaching  drawing.  He  had 
exhibited  many  pictures — the '  Pilgrim's  Progress '  appearing,  from  the 
catalogues,  to  be  a  favourite  text-book — before  he  met  with  what 
he  terms  his  ^  first  success."    This  was  the  sale  of  a  picture  exhibited 
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in  1887  at  the  British  InstitutioD,  *QulUTer  on  the  Farmei'a  Tftblo/ 
which  WM  purchased  for  engraving,  and  afterwards  passed  into  the 
gallery  of  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  recently  presented  by  that  gentleman  to 
the  nation.  From  this  time  his  course,  if  not  brilliant,  was  one  of 
steady  progress.  In  1888  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  *  Ellen 
Orford.'  the  deserted  one  of  Crabbe's  tale,  in  which  he  struck  into  the 
▼ein  of  domestie  sentiment  which  for  some  years  he  continued  to 
pursue,  and  \rith  which  his  name  was  loog  associated.  Of  these 
pictures  he  observes,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  "  It  is  one  of  my 
most  gratifying  feelings  that  many  of  my  best  efforta  in  art  have  aimed 
at  calling  attention  to  the  trials  and  struggles  of  the  poor  and  the 
oppressed.  In  the  'Reduced  Gentleman's  Daughter'  (1840),  'The 
Poor  Teacher'  (1848),  'The  Sempstress'  (an  illustration  of  Hood's 
'  Song  of  the  Shirt,'  1844), '  Faahion^s  Slaves '  (1847),  and  other  works, 
I  have  had  in  view  the  '  helping  them  to  right  that  suffer  wrong '  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellow-men."  But  this  iteration  of  idea  at  length 
seemed  to  be  growing  morbid,  and  every  frequenter  of  the  exhibitions 
felt  it  to  be  a  relief  when  Mr.  Redgrave  turned  from  righting  wrong 
and  suffering  to  seek  new  inspiration  in  the  woods  and  the  streams. 
For  some  years,  from  about  1848,  landscapes  with  such  titles  as 
'Spring/  'Autumn,'  'Skirts  of  a  Wood,'  'Sun  and  Shadow,'  'Stream 
at  Rest/  'A  Solitary  Pool,'  'A  Poet's  Study,'  'Love  and  Labour,' 
'  Woodland  Mirror,' '  The  Forest  Pcrtal,'  '  The  Lost  Path,'  '  The  Old 
fengliah  Homestead,'  'The  Mid-wood  Shade,'  'The  Sylvan  Spring,' 
'Source  of  the  Stream,'  and  the  like,  formed  the  staple  of  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Academy  exhibitions,  though  with  occasional  examples 
of  his  earlier,  as  well  as  of  that  more  sentimental  style  spoken  of 
above,  and  one  or  two  pieces  of  a  still  more  ambitious  character,  as 
"llie  Awakened  Conscience,'  1849,  and  the  '  Flight  into  Egypt,'  1851. 
The  landscapes  of  Mr.  Redgrave,  though  somewhat  too  minute  in  detail 
snd  lacking  ease  and  freedom,  show  olose  observation  of  nature,  and 
are  very  pleasing  examples  of  their  particular  class.  His  latest  works, 
1856,  were  '  Little  Red  Riding-Hood,'  and  'Handy  Janie.'  The  Vernon 
Gallery  contains  one  of  his  most  satisfactory  works,  'Country  Cousins,' 
painted  for  Mr.  Vernon  in  1848;  and  the  Sheepshanks'  collection 
contains  six  pictures  by  him,  which  will  very  sufficiently  illustrate  his 
different  styles:—* Gulliver  on  the  Farmer's  Table,' *  Cinderella,'  'The 
Governess,'  *  Preparing  to  throw  off  her  Weeds,'  *  Ophelia,'  and  '  Bolton 
Abbey.' 

Mr.  Redgrave  was  elected  an  aspociate  of  the  Royal  Academv  in 
November  1840,  and  academician  in  1851.  For  some  years  he  neld 
the  appointment  of  head  master  in  the  Government  School  of  Design; 
and  when  that  institution  merged  in  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art,  he  was  made  art-superintendent,  an  office  he  still  holds.  For  the 
use  of  the  students  of  t^e  schools  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Art  he  published  'An  Elementary  Manual  of  Colour,'  185:5 ;  and,  with 
his  brother,  '  A  Century  of  Painters  of  the  English  School,'  186(5. 

REDI,  FRANCISCO,  was  bom  at  Arezso  in  1626.  He  studied  at 
Florence  and  Pisa,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  the  last-named 
university.  He  afterwards  proceedt  d  to  Rome  and  Naples,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  made  several 
curious  physiological  experiments.  On  his  return  to  Tuscany  he 
practised  medicine  with  great  reputation,  and  wrote  several  works 
concerning  that  science.  Redi  was  also  a  poet,  and  wrote  a  dithyramb, 
'  Bacco  in  Toscana,'  in  which  be  extols  the  various  produce  of  the 
Tuscan  vineyards :  it  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  that  species  of  compo- 
sition. His  other  works  are — 1, '  Ksperienze  intomo  alia  Gcnerazione 
dcgU  Insetti,'  Florence,  1668;  2,  '  Overvazioni  intomo  alle  Vipere,' 
1664  ;  3,  'Esperienze  intomo  a  diverse  Cose  Naturali,  particolarmente 
a  quelle  ohe  ci  fono  portate  dall'Indie,'  4to,  1671;  4, '  Osservazioni 
intomo  agli  Animali  viventi  che  si  trovano  negli  Animoli  viventi,'  1684  ; 
5.  'Lettera  intomo  all'Invcnzione  degli  Occhioli,*  1678;  6,  'Consuiti 
Medici,'  1726-29 ;  7,  '  Lettere  Familiari,'  1724-27 ;  8,  •  Sonnetti '  and 
other  poetry.  There  are  some  other  of  his  minor  works  inserted  in 
the  general  collection,  *  Opere  di  Francesco  Red!,'  S  vols.  4 to,  Venice, 
171 2.  Redi  was  a  correct  and  elegant  Italian  writer,  and  also  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  his  a^e  and  countr3\  He  was  a  great  favourite 
with  the  court  of  Tuscany,  and  was  physician  to  the  grand-duke 
Ferdinand  It    Redi  died  at  Pisa  March  1,  1698. 

REDSCHID  PASHA,  or  Mustapba  Rescbid  Pabha,  was  the  son 
of  parents  in  rather  affluent  circumstances,  and  was  bom  at  Constan- 
tinople in  1802.  When  only  fourteen  years  of  age  his  brother-in-law, 
AH  Pasha,  attached  him  to  his  person,  and  employed  him  in  the 
Morea  and  Broussa  during  his  government  of  those  two  provinces. 
In  1826,  .when  the  insurrection  broke  out  in  the  Morea,  Redschid 
served  in  the  campaign  under  bis  ]  atron.  After  the  death  of  AU 
Pasha  he  transferred  his  services  to  Selim  Pasha,  who  made  him  his 
private  secretary  in  1829.  He  now  began  his  preparation  for  the 
higher  offiees  of  state  by  a  series  of  foreign  missions.  In  1881  he  was 
sent  Is  envoy  to  Mehemet  Ali,  viceroy  of  Egypt ;  and  having  taken 
an  active  part  in  negociating  the  treaty  of  Eutahia  in  1883,  he  was  in 
the  following  year  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Pasha.  In  the  course  of 
1884  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  courts  of  London  and  Paris. 
Nearly  two  years  were  thus  occupied,  and  the  relations  he  formed  with 
the  leading  statesmen,  diplomatists,  and  party  leaders  in  England  and 
IlVance,  became  the  basis  of  the  credit  and  influence  he  obtained  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country.  The  great  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  had  recently  been  carried  in  England,  and  the  subject  was 


still  fresh  in  men's  minds.  Redaddd  PMha  was  partionlarly  impressed 
with  this  great  change,  effected  as  it  had  been  without  recourse  to 
violence.  When  he  was  recalled  to  his  own  oourt,  the  following  year, 
to  fill  an  important  office  in  the  administratton  of  Pastier  Pasha,  his 
mind  was  occupied  with  the  subjeot.  Almost  immediately  after  his 
arrival  he  found  himself  exposed  to  imminent  danger  by  the  death  of 
the  prime  minister,  who  had  been  overthrown  by  an  intrigue  within 
the  palace,  and  afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  Sultan's  orders^  But 
the  behaviour  of  Redschid  Pasha  was  so  ciroumspect  as  to  baffle  the 
designs  of  his  enemies ;  whilst  the  credit  he  had  obtained  from  his 
diplomatic  missions  was  so  high  that  he  was  created  Grand  Vizir  in 
1887.  He  did  not  however  hold  this  position  long,  being  sent  into  a 
sort  of  honourable  exile  to  Paris. 

When  the  report  of  the  death  of  Mahmnd  IL  reached  Paris,  he 
hastened  to  return  to  Constantinople,  but  not  before  he  had  raised  up 
a  bulwark  to  defend  the  throne  of  the  new  sultan  against  the  ambition 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  by  eondnding  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  By  Abdu-1- 
Medjid  he  was  made  Foreign  Minister,  and  to  the  practical  knowledge 
and  statesmanship  which  he  had  acquired  in  his  Buropean  missions, 
are  attributed  the  systematic  reforms  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
'tanzimat'  [ABDn-i>M£DJiD],  have  distinguished  the  reign  of  the 
present  sultan.  Indeed,  it  is  generally  believed  that  from  the  accession 
of  the  young  monarch  in  1889  until  the  present  time,  being  a  period 
of  eighteen  years,  Redschid  Pasha  has  steadily  pursued  his  object  of 
introducing  political  reforms  into  Turkey,  and  that  to  him  is  mainly 
due  the  many  great — however  imperfect— social  and  religious  as  well 
as  political  improvements  which  have  been  effected  in  that  country, 
and  which  are  more  particularly  noticed  under  AbdO'L-Mkdjib.  But 
it  has  been  amidst  much  hostility  and  discontent  that  Redschid  Pasha 
has  prosecuted  his  system  of  reform.  During  the  late  war  he  was 
called  to  direct  the  government,  which  through  that  difficult  period  he 
accomplished  with  signal  ability.  Though  afterwards  for  a  time  dis- 
placed, he  has  again  become  the  actual  bead  of  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, and  the  high  respect  in  which  he  is  held  by  Europesn  statesmen 
gives  him  a  strong  hold  on  power.  In  prif ate  life  he  has  likewise  by 
example  as  well  as  otherwise  sought  to  modify  the  objectionable  habits 
of  his  countrymen :  he  hss  but  one  wife ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  free 
from  the  corrupt  practices  commonly  attributed  to  the  higher  officials 
of  Turkey.     [See  Supplement.] 

REOIOMONTA'NUS,  or,  ss  he  styled  himself  in  some  of  his  works, 
JoAKKEs  QsRKAiius  DE  Reqiomontb,  is  the  adopted  name  of  a  cele- 
brated Qerman  astronomer  whose  real  name  was  Johann  MOllbb. 
He  was  bom  June  6, 1486,  but  his  biographers  are  not  agreed  as  to 
the  place  of  his  birth.  Some  say  Konigsberg  in  Prussia  (Starovolsei) ; 
others  Konigsberg  in  Franconia  (Montoda) ;  De  Mnrr,  in  his  '  Noticia 
trium  Codicum,'  forwards  referred  to,  says  Unflnd,  near  Konigs- 
berg, in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Hilburghausen ;  while  Doppelmayer  and 
Niceron,  followed  by  Delambre^  say  Konigshofen  in  Franconia.  His 
adopted  name  favours  the  supposition  of  his  birthplace  having  been 
Kbnigsberg. 

When  twelve  years  old  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  prosecute  his 
studies  at  Leipsig,  but  whether  he  entered  the  university  of  that  city 
does  not  appear.  His  progress  in  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy 
is  said  to  have  been  such,  that  before  completing  his  sixteenth  year  he 
could  meet  with  no  one  sufficiently  learned  to  instract  him  in  these 
sciences,  which  induced  him  about  1452-58  to  remove  to  Vienna, 
where  he  became  the  pupil  and  intimate  friend  of  Purbaeh,  who  was 
at  that  time  professor  of  astronomy  in  the  University  of  Vienna. 
Under  Purbach's  direction  be  applied  himself  xealously  to  the  Qreek 
astronomy,  through  the  medium  of  such  Latin  versions  of  the 
'Almagest'  as  e^ted;  and  commenced  a  series  of  astronomical 
observations,  including  several  eclipses  and  a  conjunction  of  Mars, 
which  last  led  to  the  detection  of  an  error  of  two  degrees  in  the 
Alphonsine  Tables.  Purbaeh  had  undertaken  a  new  Latin  translation 
of  the  '  Almagest,'  but  dying  suddenly,  the  completion  of  the  work 
devolved  upon  Miiller.  [Pubbach,  Geobqe.]  Upon  Purbach's  death 
(1461),  Miiller  accepted  the  vacant  professorship  of  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Vienna,  on  condition  of  being  permited  to  reside  for 
some  time  in  Italy,  in  order  that  he  might  there,  in  compliance  with 
Bessarion's  suggestion,  acquire  a  knowlege  of  the  Qreek  language. 

In  1461-62  he  accompanied  the  cardinal  to  Rome,  where  he  began 
the  study  of  the  Qreek  language^  and  occupied  himself  in  collecting, 
collating,  and  copying  Greek  manuscripts,  and  making  astronomical 
observations,  chiefly  of  eclipses,  and  where  also  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  George  of  Trebizond,  who  had  anticipated  him  in  a  translation 
of  the  'Almagest'  from  the  original,  though  the  work  was  very 
imperfectly  executed.  In  1468  Miiller  proceeded  to  Ferrara,  where 
for  about  a  year  he  continued  his  philological  studies  under  Blanchini, 
Theodore  Gaza,  and  Guarino,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he 
accepted  sn  invitation  from  the  students  of  Padua  to  give  in  that  dty 
a  course  of  instraction  explanatoiy  of  the  astronomical  writings  of 
the  Arabian  philosopher  Alfragan.  The  introductory  discourse,  entitled 
*  Oratio  in  Prsslectionem  Alfragani  Introductoria  in  Sdentias  Mathe- 
maticas,'  &c.,  delivered  by  him  on  this  occasion,  was  prefixed  by 
Melanohthon  to  his  edition  of  Alfragan,  published  in  1587.  From 
Padua  he  proceeded  in  1464  to  Venice  to  meet  Bessarion,  with  whom 
he  returned  to  Rome,  and  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Vienna,  where 
he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  professorship.    While  in  Italy  he 
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composed  his  work  entitled  'Da  Triangulia  Flasis  et  Sphiericis,'  fint 
published  at  Nuraborg  in  1533,  folio,  fiftj-aeven  years  after  the  author's 
death,  which  is  now  Uie  most  interestinf?  of  his  works.  It  contained 
two  tables  of  natural  sines,  ono  to  a  radius  6,000|000,  the  other  to  a 
radius  10,000,000,  and  by  their  means  all  the  cases  of  plane*  and 
spherical  triaogles  were  solved,  without  the  aid  of  a  similar  table  of 
tangents,  the  utility  of  which  he  did  not  perceive^  and  the  consequence 
of  which  oversight  was  that  the  solutions,  though  occasionally  very 
ingenious,  are  in  most  cases  excessively  prolix.  The  solution  of  that 
case  of  spherical  triangles  in  which,  the  angles  being  known,  it  is  thence 
required  to  determine  the  sides,  was  first  given  in  this  work.  The 
trigonometry  and  the  tables  of  sinea  appear  to  have  been  published 
separately.  The  title  of  the  latter,  according  to  Niceron,  was '  Com- 
pofiitio  Tabularum  Sifluum,  cum  Tabulis  Duplicibus  Sinuum  ejusdem/ 
fol.,  Niirub.,  1541.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  trigonometry  is  given 
in  the  '  Astronomic  du  Moyen  Age,'  pp.  292-823  and  347.  It  affords, 
says  Delambre,  a  very  complete  view  of  what  was  then  known  of  plane 
and  spherical  trigonometry,  though  the  discoveries  in  this  branch  of 
science,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  Muller,  were  not  of  great 
importance.  While  in  Italy  he  likewise  detected  many  errors  in 
Trebizond*B  version  of  the  '  Almagest,'  which  he  severely  criticised. 
This  excited  so  much  animosity,  that  some  have  attributed  Muller^s 
early  death  to  poison  administered  to  him  by  one  of  the  sons  of 
Trebizond.    (Yossius, '  De  Scienttis  Mathematicis,'  p.  184.) 

The  earliest  edition  of  Pur  bach  and  M  tiller's  translation  of  the 
'Almagest '  appears  to  be  that  of  Venice,  fol.,  1496.  It  was  reprinted 
at  Basel  in  1548,  and  there  are  several  subsequent  editions.  The  title 
of  the  two  editions  mentioned  is  '  Joannis  de  Monte  Regie  et  Qeorgii 
Purbachii  Epitome  in  CI.  Ptolemsel  Magnam  Compositionem,  continena 
Propositiones  et  Annotationes  quibus  totum  Almagestum  declaratur.' 
The  first  six  books  were  the  work  of  Purbaoh,  who  makes  the  length 
of  the  sidereal  year  365  days,  6  hours,  9  minutes,  12  seconds,  which 
is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  that  given  by  his  predecessors,  fie 
also  states  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  given  by  Ptolemseus  is 
23*  51'  20',  but  that  in  his  own  time  he  is  imable  to  make  it  more  than 
23**  28',  though  he  does  not  say  whether  he  considers  the  obliquity  to 
be  decreasing  or  Ptolemseus's  result  to  be  erroneous.  In  all  the  demon- 
strations  sines  are  employed  ta  the  exclusion  of  chords.  (Delambre.) 
Upon  the  whole,  this  epitome  is  supposed  to  have  been  chiefly 
extracted  from  the  Latin  version  whioh  Gerard  of  Cremona  had  made 
of  the  Arabic  commentary  of  Qeber  on  the  '  Almagest.'  It  appears  in 
effect  that  both  Purbach  and  MuUer  rather  divined  the  sense  and 
seized  the  spirit  of  Ptolemseus  than  understood  the  letter  of  their  text. 
The  work  was  a  model  of  precision;  but  nevertheless  it  was  an  abridge 
ment,  and  an  abridgment  of  Gebcnr  much  more  than  of  Ptolemssua. 
(Preface  to  the  French  translation  of  the  'Almagest,'  by  M.  Halma,  4to^ 
Paris,  1818.) 

After  some  years'  residence  at  Vienna,  Miiller  was  invited  by  the 
king  of  Hungary  (Matthias  Corvin)  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Buda, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  collating  the  Greek  manuscripts  which 
had  been  brought  from  Athens  and  Constantinople,  and  in  constructing 
"  tables  of  directions,"  in  which  he  shows  himself  no  less  attached  to 
astrology  than  to  astronomy.  The  work  is  entitled  '  Tabulae  Direo- 
tionum  Profectionumque,  non  tam  Astrologise  Judiciarise  quam  Tabulis, 
instrumentisque  innumeris  fabricandis  utiles  ac  necessarise,'  &c.,  4to, 
Numb.,  1475.  It  contained  the  first  tangents  published  in  Europe, 
extended  however  only  to  each  degree  of  the  quadrant ;  but  although 
similar  tables  had  been  constructed  by  the  Arabs,  and  applied  by  them 
to  trigonometry  full  500  years  earlier,  Muller,  as  has  been  stated,  was 
quite  ignorant  of  this  their  chief  use.  The  work  is  reviewed  in  the 
*  Astr.  du  Moyen  Age,'  pp.  288-292.  It  may  here  be  observed  that  the 
term '  tangents '  was  not  introduced  till  after  the  time  of  Miiller.  Both 
by  him  and  Purbach,  as  by  the  Arabs,  they  were  called  *  shadows,' 
the  length  of  the  shadow  of  every  object  cast  by  the  sun  being  in  faot 
Lho  tangent  of  the  sun's  zenith  distance,  the  radius  being  the  vertical 
height  of  the  object.  The  stnte  of  Hungary  induced  him  in  1471  to 
remove  to  Niirnberg,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  a  wealthy 
citizen,  Bernard  Walter,  at  whose  expense  several  astronomical  instru- 
ments  were  constructed  and  a  printing-office  established.  With  these 
instruments  a  series  of  observations  were  made  which  afforded  abundant 
proof  of  the  inexactitude  of  the  Alphonsine  Tables.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  1544  under  the  title  of  '  Observationes  30  Annorum  k  J. 
Regiomontano  et  B.  Walthera  Scripta  de  Torqueto,  Astrolabio 
Armillari,  Kegula  magna  Ptolemaioa,  Baculoque  astronomico,'  4to, 
Kiitnb.  Miiller*s  observations  commence  at  Rome  the  3rd  of  January 
1462,  and  at  Niirnberg  the  6th  of  Maroh  1472,  and  terminate  the  28th 
of  July  1475.  Those  of  Walter  begin  the  2nd  of  August  1475,  and 
end  the  3rd  of  June  15049  Lacaille  made  use  of  these  observations  in 
the  construction  of  his  solar  tables.  ('Astr.  du  Moyen  Age,'  p.  837.) 
The  appearance  of  a  oomet  led  him  to  compose  a  work  entitled 
'  Problemata  xvi.  de  Cometm  longitudine,  magnitudine^  et  loco  vero,' 
first  published  at  Niimberg  in  1531,  4to,  wherein  he  gives  a  method 
of  determining  the  parallax  of  a  comet,  afterwards  employed  by  T^oho 
Brahd,  but  which,  observes  Delambre,  though  true  in  theory,  cannot 
be  depended  on  in  practice.  ('Astr.  du  Moyen  Age,' pp.  340-844.) 
Prior  to  1475  he  published  his  '  Kalendarium  Novum,'  for  the  three 
years  1475,  1494,  and  1513  (the  interval  being  an  entire  cycle  of  nine* 
teen  yean),  which  was  probably  the  first  almanac  that  appeared  In 


Europe,  thovgh  the  idea  was  taken  from  a  similar  work  composed 
by  Theon  of  Alexandria.  It  gives  the  leogth  of  day  at  all  places 
situated  between  the  parallels  of  36"  and  55°  N.  lat,  and  for  e^^ry 
three  degrees  of  the  sun's  loogitude.  Go  the  appearance  of  this 
almanac  the  King  of  Hungary  presented  Muller  with  800  (some  say 
1200)  crowns  of  gold;  and  such  was  the  demand  for  it  that,  notwith- 
standing the  price  of  twelve  gold  crowns,  the  whole  edition  was  speedily 
disposeki  of  in  Hungary,  Italy,  France,  and  England.  Besides  the  above 
works  of  his  own  composition,  he  had  printed  an  edition  of  Purbach's 
'Theory  of  the  Planets,'  the  'Poems'  of  Manilius,  &a,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding with  others,  when  Pope  Sixtua  IV.,  who  contemplated  a 
reformation  of  the  calendar,  purchased  his  services  by  appointing  him 
Archbishop  of  Ratisbon.  He  immediately  quitted  his  old  patron 
Walter,  and  proceeded  to  Rome  in  July  1475,  where  he  died  on  the 
6th  of  July  of  the  following  year,  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age. 
His  body  was  interred  in  the  Pantheon. 

Miiller,  observes  Delambre,  was  a  man  of  remarkably  sagacity,  and 
of  an  ardent  and  enterprising  disposition.  He  was  without  contradic- 
tion the  most  learned  astrocomer  that  Europe  had  then  produced ; 
though  he  was  inferior  to  Albategnius  as  an  observer,  and  to  Aboul 
Wdfa  as  a  calculator.  It  is  matter  of  astonishment  that,  having  recog- 
nised the  advantage  of  employing  tangents  in  some  few  particular 
cases,  he  should  not  have  seen  the  importance  of  introducing  them 
into  ordinary  calculations.  He  had  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  the  Alphoo- 
sine  Tables,  had  contemplated  their  improvement,  and  had  instituted 
a  systematic  course  of  observations  for  that  purpose;  time  and  leisure 
were  alone  wanting  to  the  realisation  of  his  views.  His  journey  ;to 
Rome  and  premature  death  occasioned  an  injury  to  astronomy  which 
it  required  a  long  interval  to  repair. 

The  following  list  of  his  works,  not  already  mentioned,  is  taken  from 
the  list  given  by  Delambre,  in  the  "  Biog.  Univera,'  compared  with 
that  given  by  Niceron.  With  the  exception  of  the  first  two,  they 
were  all  published  after  his  death:— 1, '  Disputationes  contra  Cremo- 
nensia  in  planetarum  tbeoricas  deliramenta,'  Niirnb.,  1474,  fol.  2, 
'  Tabula  magna  primi  mobilis,'  Nurnb.,  1475.  8,  '  Almaoach,  ab  anno 
1489  ad  annum  1506.'  4,  '  In  Ephemerides  C!ommentarium,'  Venice, 
1513,  4to.  5,  'TabulfiB  Eolipsium  Purbachii.  Tabnlsa  primi  mobilis 
h  Mooteregio,'  Venice,  1515,  foL  6,  '  Epistola  de  compositione  et  usu 
cujusdam  meteoroscopii  armillaris,'  Ingolstadt,  1533,  fol.  (appended  to 
an  edition  of  Apian's  '  Introduction  to  Geography ').  7,  '  Problemata 
29  Saphese  nobillissimi  instrument!  &  J.  de  Monteregio,'  Niimb.,  1534, 
(The  Saphee  bore  some  resemblanoe  to  the  Analemma.)  8,  '  Maho- 
metis  Albategnii  de  Soientia  Stellarum  Liber,  Latind  ex  Arabico  per 
Platonem  Tiburtinum  versus,  et  additiouibus  aliquot  Joannis  Regio- 
mootani  illustratus,'  Niimb.,  1537,  4to  (Niceron).  9,  '  De  Ponderibus 
et  aquseductibua,  cum  figurantibus  Instrumentorum  ad  eaa  res  neces- 
sariorum,'  Marpurgi,  1537,  4to.  10,  '  Tabuln  Revolutionum,'  4to,  n. 
d.  11,  'De  Influentiis  Stellarum,'  Argentorati,  1538.  12,  'Problemata 
Astronomioa  ad  Almagestum  spectantia,'  Numb.  1541  (Niceron).  18, 
'  Fundamenta  operationum  quae  fiunt  per  tabulam  generalem,'  Idem., 
1557,  fol. 

Three  manuscripts,  in  Miiller's  handwriting,  came  into  De  Murr's 
possession.  One  consisted  of  notes  on  the  Latin  version  of  Ptolemaeus's 
Geography.  The  second  was  his  defence  of  Theon  against  Trebizond. 
The  third  was  entitled  '  De  Triangulis  omnimodis  liber  V.'  Extracts 
from  these  were  published  by  De  Murr,  under  the  title  of  '  Noticia 
trium  Codicum  autographorum  Johannis  Regiomontani,'  Niimb.,  1801, 
4 to.  Miiller's  Letters  were  also  published  by  De  Murr  in  1786,  in  his 
'Memorabilia  BibUothecaram  publicarum  Norimbergensium  et  Uni- 
versitatis  Altdorfianse,'  tome  i  pp.  74-205.  See  also  'Astron.  du 
Moyen  Age,'  pp.  344-65.  Weidler,  in  his  '  Historia  Astronomiae,'  pp. 
310-18,  gives  a  list  of  the  works  which  issued  from  Miiller's  press  at 
Niirnberg,  and  also  of  those  whioh  he  contemplated  publishing. 

(Montttola,  HUtc/vrt  des  MathifMttiquet,  and  the  works  above  quoted. 
The  reader  may  further  oonsult  the  Life  of  MiUUr  by  Gassendi, 
appended  to  his  Life  qf  Tycha  Brahit  Paris,  1654,  4to;  Fabrioius, 
B&liotktca  LaAina  Media  et  Infima  LatwitaiiMf  torn,  iv.,  p.  853 ;  Pandi 
Jovii  Slogia,  No.  144.) 

REGNARD,  J£AN-FRAN(OIS,  was  bom  at  Paris,  according  to 
most  accounts,  in  1647,  though  in  a  short  biography  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  his  works  (Paris,  1818,  4  vols.  18mo),  he  is  said  to  have  been 
bom  in  1656.  An  only  son  and  heir  to  considerable  wealth,  he  received 
an  education  qualiBed  to  fit  him  for  the  position  in  life  he  was  likdy 
to  occupy.  The  death  of  his  father  soon  after  he  had  completed  his 
studies  enabled  him  to  gratify  his  desire  for  travelling.  The  first 
country  that  he  visited  was  Italy,  where  he  spent  the  year  1676,  a  date 
which,  connected  with  other  circumstances^  renders  it  probable  that 
1656  was  the  real  year  of  his  birth.  He  revisited  Italy  a  second  time 
in  1678,  on  which  occasion  he  formed  an  intintacy  with  the  Eloise, 
whose  memory  he  has  consecrated  in  his  pleasing  little  novel  entitled 
*  La  Provengale,'  a  work  published  after  his  death.  This  lady  and  her 
husband  were  induced  by  him  to  visit  fVance,  and  for  that  piu>poae 
they  all  sailed  from  Civita  Vecohia  in  an  English  vessel  bound  for 
Toulon.  On  the  voyage  however  the  vessel  was  captured  by  Algerine 
pirates,  and  Regnard  and  his  companions  were  taken  captives  to  Algiers. 
The  adventures  of  their  captivity  form  the  basis  of  the  novel  above 
mentioned,  and  they  are  sufi&ciently  interesting  and  romantic  in  them- 
Belyes  without  the  ooloiuing  of  fiction.    The  only  talent  of  Begnaid 
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which  became  Berviceable  to  him  on  that  occaeioo,  was  one  whioh  his 
love  for  good  fare  had  excited,  and  hia  wealth  had  enabled  him  to 
gratify,  the  ekilfal  preparation  of  comestibles  according  to  the  most 
improved  principles  of  Parisian  cookery.  His  culinary  abilities  secnred 
for  him  the  good  will  of  his  master  and  the  favour  of  the  ladies  of  his 
household.  During  his  captivity  he  was  taken  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  remained  two  years.  On  his  return  to  Algiers  he  was  ran- 
somed for  a  considerable  sum  by  the  French  consul ;  a  ransom  whioh 
came  most  opportunely,  as  he  was  about  to  suffer  the  last  penalty  for 
an  intrigue  in  which  he  had  been  detected.  He  took  with  him  to 
France  the  chain  he  had  worn  as  a  captive,  which  he  carefully  pre- 
served. His  love  of  trayelliiig  however  had  not  been  abated  by  his 
unlucky  adventures,  and,  on  the  26th  of  April  1681,  be  set  out  from 
Paris  on  a  journey  over  the  north  of  Europe.  On  arriving  at  Stockholm, 
he  was  induced  by  the  King  of  Sweden  to  visit  Lapland.  He  journeyed 
thither  by  way  of  Tornea,  ascended  the  river  of  that  name,  and 
reached  the  borders  of  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  his  return  from  Lapland 
he  made  a  short  sojourn  at  the  court  of  Sweden,  and,  after  having 
travelled  over  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Germany,  returned  to  Paris  on 
the  4th  of  December  1683,  where,  satiated  with  the  wandering  life  he 
had  led,  he  determined  upon  settling.  Having  purchased  some  lucra- 
tive situations  under  government,  he  there  devoted  a  part  of  his  time 
to  literary  pursuits,  but  spent  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  society  of 
his  friends,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  capital ;  the  summer  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  passing  on  an  estate  which  he  had  purchased  near  Paris. 
His  devotion  to  gaiety  and  pleasure,  as  it  was  the  means  of  lessening 
his  utility  and  reputation  as  a  writer,  was  likewise  the  cause  of  his 
untimely  death,  which  occurred  on  the  5th  of  September  1710. 

As  a  dramatic  writer,  the  reputation  of  Regnard  stands  deservedly 
high ;  in  comedy  he  is  generally  considered  second  only  to  Molidre ;  and 
Voltaire  has  remarked  that  *'no  one  can  appreciate  that  great  dramatist 
who  feels  no  pleasure  in  reading  Regnard."  His  finest  and  most  perfect 
production  is  the  comedy  of  'le  Joueur,*  written  in  1696.  Himself  a 
gambler,  he  has  given  a  dark  but  faithful  colouring  to  the  portraiture 
of  a  vice  which  had  embittered  his  life,  and  he  has  translated  his  own 
sad  sentiments  on  the  6uV>ject  into  the  language  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  energetic  poetry.  His  next  best  piece  is  *  le  L^gataire  Universel,' 
in  five  acts,  in  which  the  humour  and  the  versification  are  alike  deserv- 
ing of  admiration.  Had  Regnard  produced  many  comedies  of  similar 
merit  to  the  two  which  we  have  mentioned,  he  would  have  relieved 
French  literature  of  the  reproach  which  has  often  been  made  to  it  of 
having  had  no  worthy  successor  to  Molidre.  The  fault  into  which  he 
has  fallen  is  that,  like  Piron,  Gresset,  and  Marivanx,  he  has  rather 
delineated  an  exaggerated  representation  of  some  particular  vice  or 
folly,  than,  like  his  great  original,  human  nature  in  its  every-day  pro- 
portions. This  fault  however  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  French 
dramatists  who  succeeded  him,  whose  portraits  are,  in  most  instances, 
only  coarsely  drawn  caricatures  of  nature. 

The  other  dramatic  writings  of  Regnard,  in  five  acts,  are, — 1,  *  Le 
Distrait,'  which  appeared  in  1697,  und  is  taken  from  one  of  the  cha- 
racters of  La  Bruy^re.  This  piece  failed  on  its  first  representation, 
but  was  afterwards,  in  1731,  reproduced  on  the  French  stage  with 
considerable  success.  2,  'D^mocrite'  (1700).  8,  *Le8  M^nechmes' 
(1705)  i  a  comedy  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Boileau  on  a  reconciliation 
with  him  which  his  friends  hod  effected ;  between  these  two  poets  there 
had  been  a  long  literary  warfare  [Boileau].  His  shorter  pieces  are 
mostly  in  prose ;  the  principal  of  them  are — 1,  '  Le  Divorce,'  in  three 
acts  (1688).  2,  'La  Desceute  de  Mezetin  aux  Enfera'  (1689).  8, 
'  L' Homme  h  bonnes  Fortunes'  (1690);  Regnard  has  also  written  a 
criticism  on  this  comedy  in  a  small  piece  of  one  act  which  was  repre- 
sented in  the  same  year.  4,  'Lea  Filles  Errantes'  (1690).  5,  *La 
Coquette'  (1691) ;  all  in  three  acts.  6,  *  Les  Chinois'  (1692),  four  acts, 
aud  several  one-act  pieces,  such  as  '  La  S^rdnade,'  *  La  Foire  de  St 
Germain,'  &&  He  also  wrote  an  opera  entitled  *  Le  Camaval  de  Venice' 
(1699),  the  music  of  which  is  by  Campra.  and  a  tragedy  called  'Sapor,' 
which  has  not  been  represented.  Hb  other  writings  are  some  Epistles 
and  two  Satires,  one  of  them  directed  against  Boileau,  another  against 
husbands,  which  have  been  much  admired,  besides  several  shorter 
poems.  In  prose  he  has  composed  a  relation  of  his  yarious  travels, 
and  the  'Provengale'  already  alluded  to. 

REHOBOAM,  the  son  of  Solomon,  by  Naamah,  an  Ammonitess, 
succeeded  his  father  in  B.C.  990,  when  he  was  forty-oue  years  of  age. 
The  oppressive  taxation  levied  by  Solomon  to  carry  on  his  magnificent 
buildings  had  occasioned  much  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and 
when  the  tribes  had  assembled  at  Shechem,  having  first  sent  for  Jero- 
boam who  had  been  banished  to  Egypt,  they  wished  to  place  some 
restrictions  on  Rehoboam's  power.  To  this  he  refused  to  consent^  and 
replied  to  their  representations  with  threats  of  increased  severity. 
The  consequence  was  that  ten  tribes  abandoned  him,  and  formed  a 
new  kingdom  under  Jeroboam  [Jeboboam],  while  he  remained  for  the 
rest  of  his  life  king  of  Judah  only.  In  the  first  years  of  his  reign  he 
adhered  to  the  worship  of  his  predecessors,  and  evinced  his  obedience 
to  the  divine  command  by  disbanding,  at  the  message  of  Shemaiah 
the  prophet,  an  army  which  he  had  Mssembled  in  order  to  subdue 
Jeroboam.    He  fortified  and  garrisoned  the  cities  of  Judah  and  Ben- 

Smin,  and  for  three  years  his  reign  was  prosperous  and  peaceful, 
e  then — probably  induced  by  his  mother— resorted  to  practices  of 
the  rankest  and  moat  disgnsting  idolatry.    Hia  punishment  followed 


quickly.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign  Judah  was  invaded  by  an 
immense  army  commanded  by  Shishak,  king  of  Egypt,  or  rather 
of  Thebes,  whose  image  may  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
fenced  cities  were  taken  with  ease,  and  Jerusalem  itself  opened  its 
gatee  to  the  conqueror.  Rehoboam  and  his  people  repented,  and  at 
their  prayer  Shemaiah  announced  that  Shishak  would  withdraw, 
whioh  he  did,  but  not  until  he  had  stripped  the  Temple  of  all  its 
golden  omamente  and  treasures,  which  were  afterwards  replaced  by 
brass  ornaments  by  Rehoboam.  He  profited  by  the  lesson,  for 
idolatiy  is  not  mentioned  aa  occurring  again  during  his  reign ;  and, 
except  a  few  skirmishes  with  Israel,  he  continued  in  peace  till  his 
death  in  B.C.  978,  when  he  wob  succeeded  by  his  son  Abijah.  Abijah 
had  no  sooner  began  to  reign  than  he  was  attacked  by  Jeroboam, 
with  an  immense  army,  said  to  have  numbered  800,000  men.  After 
an  animated  speech  by  Abijah.  in  which  he  declared  his  dependence 
on  the  Lord,  Jeroboam  was  defeated  with  the  loss  of  500,000 ;  aud 
Abijah  captured  several  of  the  cities  of  Israel,  among  them  Bethel, 
the  city  of  the  golden  call  But  although  on  this  occasion  Abijah 
appears  in  a  favourable  light,  it  is  recorded  that  he  "  walked  in  all  the 
sins  of  his  father."  He  died  in  B.C.  970,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
■on  Asa.    [Aba.] 

REICHA,  ANTOINE-JOSEPH,  a  well-known  composer,  though 
more  esteemed  as  a  writer  on  music,  was  bom  at  Prague  in  1770,  but 
educated  at  Bonn  under  his  uncle,  where  he  at  first  clandestinely 
studied  the  art  passionately  loved  by  him,  and  which  soon  became  hiii 
profesrion ;  from  which  acknowledgment,  made  by  himself,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  he  was  originally  intended  for  a  different  pursuit  Ho 
early  attempted  musical  composition,  and  when  only  seventeen  years 
of  age  conducted  the  performance  of  his  first  symphony.  In  1794  he 
went  to  Hamburg,  and  there  remained  five  years,  applying  much  to 
the  abstruse  theory  of  rauaic,  for  which  study  his  knowledge  of  algebra, 
a  branch  of  mathematics  wherein  he  was  highly  skilled,  eminently 
qualified  him.  At  the  aame  time  he  also  devoted  great  attention  to 
the  French  language,  in  which  he  composed  an  opera  in  two  act«, 
'Obalda,  ou  lea  Fran9ai8  en  Egypte,'  but  it  was  not  represented.  In 
1798  he  proceeded  to  Paris,  and  at  the  celebrated  concert  '  de  CIdry ' 
produced  with  decided  success  a  grand  symphony.  In  1802  lit" 
removed  to  Vienna,  where  he  resided  six  years,  enjoying  the  friend- 
ship of  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  and  wrote  many  of  his  works,  and 
among  them  thirty-six  fugues  for  the  piano-forte,  the  whole  edition  of 
whioh  was  sold  in  the  first  year.  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1 808,  and 
there  remained  till  his  decease,  which  took  place  May' 28, 1886. 

M.  Reicba  was  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  both  its  forms,  and  a 
leading  professor  of  composition  at  the  Eoole  Royale  de  Musique. 
Among  his  nnmerous  works,  those  on  which  his  future  fame  will  rest 
are,  'Cours  de  Composition,  ou  Traits  complet  et  raisonn^  d' Harmonic 
Pratique,'  in  1  vol.  fol  ;  and  '  Traitd  de  Mdlodie,  Abstraction  faito  de 
see  Rapports  aveo  THarmonie,'  in  2  vols.  4to,  1814,  both  of  which 
ought  to  be  carefully  studied  by  every  musician  who  wishes  to  under- 
stand hia  ai-t  otherwise  than  empirically.  His  other  works  requiring 
notice  were*  Traits  de  Haute  Composition,'  4to,  1824;  'Petit  Traits 
d*Harmonie  Pratique  k  deux  Parties,'  4to;  'Art  du  Compositeur 
Dramatique,'  4  to,  1883 ;  and  many  articles  on  music  in  TEncyclo- 
p^ie  des  Gens  du  Monde.' 

REID.  Da  THOMAS,  was  bom  April  26th,  1710,  at  Strachan  in 
Kincardineshire,  about  twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen,  of  which  parish 
his  father,  the  Rev.  Lewis  Raid,  was  minister  for  fifty  years.  He  was 
first  sent  to  the  parish  school  of  Kincardine ;  after  two  years  he  was 
removed  to  Aberdeen ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  thirteen  he  entered 
the  Marisohal  College  of  Aberdeen.  The  principles  of  the  philosophy 
of  which  he  afterwards  became  so  able  an  advocate  he  imbibed  here 
under  Dr.  Oeorge  Tumbull,  author  of  'The  Principles  of  Moral 
Philosophy.'  He  continued  beyond  the  usual  time  at  the  university, 
of  whicn  he  had  been  appointed  librarian.  This  office  he  resigned  in 
1736,  and  he  then  visited  England  in  company  with  Dr.  John  Stewart, 
afterwards  professor  of  mathematics  in  Uie  Marischal  College.  They 
proceeded  to  London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  and  were  introduced 
to  aeyeial  distinguished  men.  In  1737  Reid  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
was  presented  by  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  to  the  living  of  New 
Maohar  in  Abexdeenshire.  The  parishioners  being  averse  to  the 
system  of  patronage  whioh  led  to  this  appointment^  were  at  first 
violently  opposed  to  Reid ;  but  his  unwearied  attention  to  his  duties 
and  the  mildness  of  his  temper  soon  overcame  their  opposition,  and 
converted  their  dislike  into  the  highest  esteem.  It  appears  however 
that  he  had  been  so  little  used  to  composition,  and  was  naturally  so 
dififtdent,  that  for  some  time  he  delivered  very  few  of  his  own  sermons, 
but  used  those  of  Archbishop  Tillotaon  and  Dr.  Evans.  In  17i0  he 
married  Eliaabeth,  daughter  of  his  uncle  Dr.  Oeorge  Reid,  a  physician 
in  London. 

While  he  waa  minister  of  New  Machar,  he  pursued  a  course  of 
intense  study ;  and  in  1748  he  inserted  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London '  *  An  Essay  on  Quantity,  occasioned  by  a 
treatise  in  which  simple  and  compotmd  ratios  are  applied  to  virtue  and 
merit.'  In  other  words,  it  was  an  essay  on  the  application  of  mathe- 
matics to  morals.  Doctors  Pitcaime  and  Cheyne  had  recently  at- 
tempted to  apply  mathematics  to  medicine,  and  Hutcheson  to  morals. 
According  to  the  latter,  the  good  done  by  a  man  depends  partly  on 
his  benevolence  and  partly  on  hia  dispositiona;  the  relations  between 
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these  monl  notions  might  be  expressed  algebniosUy,  after  this 
manner : — the  benevolence  or  moral  deeert  of  an  sgent  was  analogous 
to  a  fraction,  which  had  the  good  performed  for  &e  numerator,  and 
the  dispoaitions  of  the  agent  for  the  denominator.  Heid,  after  examin- 
ing in  his  essay  the  nature  of  mathematical  proof,  and  the  subjects  to 
which  it  had  been  applied'  by  Hutoheson,  showed  that  mathematics 
oould  by  no  means  have  a  necessary  relation  to  morals,  because  the 
truths  to  which  the  two  sciences  respectively  refer  addressed  them> 
telves  to  different  faculties  of  the  mind.  In  1752  the  professors  of 
King's  College,  Aberdeen,  elected  Reid  to  be  their  professor  of  moral 
philosophy.  After  this  appointment  he  foimded  a  private  literary 
society^  which  met  once  a  week,  and  its  object  was  the  discussion  of 
philoeophical  subjects  for  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  members, 
among  whom  were  Doctors  George  Gregory,  Campbell,  Beattie,  and 
Gerard,  inoluding  of  course  the  projector.  Though  Reid  had  as  yet 
published  nothing  but  the  '  Essay '  mentioned  above,  his  character  as 
a  philosopher  was  established ;  and  in  1768  the  University  of  Glasgow 
invited  him  to  succeed  Dr.  Adam  Smith  in  the  chair  of  moral  philo- 
Bophy.  He  entered  upon  its  duties  in  1764,  in  the  dischaige  of  which 
he  laboured  indefatigably  to  carry  out  his  principles.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  his  *  Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind/  the  substance 
of  which  he  had  previously  delivered  to  his  pupils  at  Aberdeen,  and 
also  read  to  the  society  just  named.  The  principal  object  of  this 
work  was  to  counteract  the  influenoe  of  that  scepticism  which  Hume 
had  founded  on  the  spiritual  and  ideal  system  of  Berkeley.  About 
the  time  that  the  '  Inquiry  '  waa  published,  the  author  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  In  1773  he  pub- 
lished, in  Lord  Karnes's  'Sketchee  of  the  History  of  Man,'  'An 
Analysis  of  AristoUe's  Logic'  In  1781  Dr.  Reid  withdrew  from 
public  labours ;  but  he  did  not  cease  to  pursue  his  favourite  occupa- 
tions. In  1785  he  published  his  '  Kasays  on  the  Intellectual  Powers,' 
of  which  the  substance  had  been  delivered,  as  he  tells  us,  annually  for 
more  than  twenty  years  to  a  large  body  of  the  more  advanced 
studente  at  Glasgow,  and  for  sevend  years  before  at  Aberdeen.  In 
1788  came  out  his  'Essays  on  the  Active  Power  of  the  Human  Mind.' 
Dr.  Reid  does  not  appear  to  have  published  any  more  works  than 
those  i^ready  mentioned;  but  he  gave  his  attention  to  various  other 
subjects,  both  in  his  private  studies  and  in  relation  to  his  college 
lectures.  Upon  commencing  his  duties  at  Glasgow,  he  divided  his 
course  into  four  parts,  after  the  example  of  his  predecessor,  Adam 
Smith;  the  first  part  comprised  metaphysics;  the  second,  moral 
philosophy ;  the  third,  natural  law;  and  the  fourth,  political  rights. 
He  also  gave  lectures  on  rhetoria  He  read  several  essays  at  different 
times  before  a  philosophical  society  of  which  he  waa  a  member. 
Among  these  were  '  An  Examination  of  Dr.  Priestley's  opinion  con- 
cerning Matter  and  Mind;'  'Observations  on  the  Uto^  of  Sir 
Thomas  More ; '  'Physiologioal  Reflections  on  Muscular  Motion.'  The 
last  essay  was  read  by  Dr.  Reid  to  his  associates  a  few  months  only 
before  hia  death,  which  took  place  October  7,  1796,  in  the  eighty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age.  After  his  death,  his  '  Essays  on  the  Intelleo- 
tual  and  Active  Powers '  were  published  by  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart*  as 
*The  Philosophy  of  Dr.  Reid,'  with  a  life  of  the  author  prefixed,  from 
which  this  account  of  him  is  chiefly  taken. 

The  moral  and  sodal  qualitiea  of  Dr.  Rdd  were  such  as  naturally 
to  inspire  esteem,  and  in  private  life  no  man  could  be  more  highly 
esteemed  than  he  was.  As  a  writer,  his  language  is  sifflple  and  manly, 
and  his  style  clear  and  forcible,  without  any  pretenoe  to  ornament. 
Opinions  vary  as  to  the  merits  of  his  philosophy.  His  aim  was  to  arrive 
at  the  general  laws  which  regulate  our  mental  operations  by  the 
inductive  method,  which,  he  thought,  had  never  been  applied  to  this 
Bubjeotk  He  has  the  merit  of  showing  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
certain  moral  systems  proposed  by  his  predecessors,  though  it  must  be 
owned  that  he  occasionally  fails  to  perceive  the  real  purpose  of  parti- 
cular systems  and  lines  of  argument:  indeed,  Reid,  as  Hamilton 
remarks  in  one  of  his  notes,  '*  was  but  very  superficially  versed  in  the 
literature  of  philosophy."  Whether  he  has  himself  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  system  that  will  prove  satisfactoiy  is  very  doubtful.  Perhaps 
the  lawa  which  regulate  the  material  world  will  never  be  found 
altogether  applicable  to  tike  operations  of  mind.  In  sU  attempts  that 
have  hitherto  been  made  so  to  apply  these  laws,  some  oondusions 
have  inevitably  followed,  which  our  sense  of  right  and  wrong  refuses 
to  admit,  and  this  men  will  ever  regard  as  a  safer  guide  than  any 
scheme  of  philosophy  however  ably  propounded.  As  to  Dr.  Reid's 
view  of  Aristotle's  logic,  it  appears  only  just  to  say  that  he  probably 
never  read  Aristotle's  logic  in  the  original  and  did  not  elearly  under- 
stand it.  A  new  and  collected  edition  of  Reid's  works,  edited  with 
Notes  and  Supplementary  Dissertations  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  was  in 
part  published  in  1846,  bat  at  Hamilton's  death  in  1856  the  work  was 
still  incomplete.  [IUmilton,  Sib  William.]  The  student  of  Reid 
should  on  no  account  omit  to  examine  most  carefully  the  notes  of  jiir 
William  Hamilton. 

REID,  MAJOI^GENERAL  SIR  WILUAM,  E.C.B.,  F.R.&,  was 
boru  in  1791,  at  Eanglaseie  in  Fifeshire,  beiog  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Reverend  James  Reid,  a  deigyman  of  the  Scottish  Church.  He  was 
educated  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  and  entered 
the  army  as  a  Lieutenant  of  Royal  Engineers  in  1809.  He  served 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  Peninsula  until  the  European 
peace,  afterwards  under  General  Lambert  in  America,  and  subsequently 
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under  the  duke  again  in  Belgium.  In  1816,  having  attainad  the  nmk 
of  captain,  he  served  in  the  expedition  against  Algiers,  assisting  in  the 
operations  connected  with  the  bombardment  of  that  place.  For  some 
years  after  this  period  he  was  adjutant  of  the  corps  of  Sappers  and 
Miners;  and  he  became  also  one  of  those  students  of  sdence,  to 
whom  the  lectures  delivered  by  the  professors  of  the  'Royal  Institu- 
tion of  Great  Britain'  have  afforded  opportunities  of  enlai^ng  and 
correcting  their  early  instruction,  which  have  proved  so  important  to 
many  persons  engaged  in  the  active  business  of  life.  On  Feb.  21. 
1889,  he  was  elected  F.R.S.  In  1838  as  lieutenant-colonel  he  waa 
appointed  Governor  of  Bermuda;  and  in  1846  Governor  of  the  Wind- 
wiuxi  Islands.  Great  improvements  in  the  agriculture  of  Bermuda 
were  effected  by  him,  and  in  both  governments  his  firm  and  con- 
ciliatory conduct  gained  the  confidence  snd  good-will  of  the  entire 
population.  Two  years  afterwards  he  return^  to  England,  and  in 
1849  was  appointed  oommandmg  engineer  at  Woolwich.  In  1850  and 
1851  he  directed  the  officers  of  Engineers  and  the  Sappers  and  Minen^ 
preparatory  to  and  during  the  Great  Exhibition.  On  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  R.  Stephenson,  C.  E.  [STSPHBifSON,  Robsrt],  Colonel  Reid  was 
requested  by  the  Royal  Commission  to  succeed  him  as  chairman  of 
the  executive  committee,  to  the  duties  of  which  office  he  gave  unrs- 
mitting  attention  until  the  close  of  the  Exhibition.  In  September 
1851  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Malta,  and  on  the  termination  of 
his  services  at  the  Exhibition,  for  which  he  declined  lemuneration, 
received  the  honour  of  K.C.B.,  and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Malta,  the  government  of  which  he  has  continued  to  retain  to  tMa 
time  (April  1857). 

General  Reid  is  the  second  in  point  of  time  of  the  investigators  of 
the  laws  of  storms,  to  whom  both  science  and  navigation  have  become 
so  greatly  indebted  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  and  to  whose 
labours  a  remarkable  finish  has  been  given,  with  respect  to  theory,  by 
the  philosophical  skill,  first  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  and  more  recently 
of  Professor  Dove  of  Berlin;  while  Mr.  Dobson,  in  papers  commu- 
nicated to  the  British  Association,  has  shown  their  influence  aa 
exciting,  or  rather  permissive  causes,  of  the  exf^osions  of  fire- 
damp in  coal-mines.  A  paper  had  been  published  in  the  'American 
Journal  of  Science'  by  Mr.  Redfield,  and  thia  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Reid,  whose  attention  had  been  pre- 
viously drawQ  to  the  subject  when  employed  in  Barbadoes  as  Major 
of  Engineers,  in  re-instating  the  buildings  ruined  by  the  hurricane  of 
1831.  Impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject,  as  well  in  its 
practical  as  in  its  sdentifio  relations,  he  continued  to  devote  much 
attention  to  it,  and  became  convinced  of  the  rotatory  character  and 
definite  path  which  had  been  ascribed  to  these  storms  by  Mr.  Redfield. 
He  embodied  his  views  in  an  elaborate  paper  'On  Hurricanes,'  occu- 
pying seventy  pages  of  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Papers  on  Subjects 
connected  with  the  Duties  of  the  Corps  of  Royal  Eogioeers,'  whidi 
was  pubUshed  in  1888.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  celebrated 
work,  founded  upon  the  contents  of  that  paper,  entitled  'An  Attempt 
to  develope  the  Law  of  Storms  by  means  of  Facts  arranged  according 
to  Place  and  Time ; '  of  which  three  enlarged  editions  have  since  been 
published.  In  1849  he  published  'The  Progress  of  the  Development 
of  the  Law  of  Storms  and  of  the  Variable  Winds,  with  the  Practical 
Application  of  the  subject  to  Navigation.'  The  subject  has  also 
received  the  attention  of  Mr.  Henry  Piddington  of  Calcutta,  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Thorn  of  Mauritius,  both  of  whom  have  produced  valuable 
works  on  the  subject,  and  the  former  (ftom  whom  rotatory  storms  have 
received  the  appropriate  and  distioo^ve  appellation  of  Cjfclonea)^  a 
series  of  investigations  of  Indian  hurricanea  in  the  journal  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  of  the  most  precise  character;  while  a 
peculiar  theoiy  of  their  origin  and  causes  has  been  advanced  by  Mr* 
James  P.  Espy,  a  second  American  inquirer  on  this  subject. 

General  Rieid  is  also  the  author  of  many  papers  in  the  publication 
of  the  Royal  Engineers  already  cited,  and  in  the  *  Philosophioal  Maga- 
aine,'  some  relating  to  professional  topica  and  others  on  various  subjects 
of  natural  science,  chiefly  physical  and  chemicaL  It  is  to  him  that 
the  service,  of  which  he  is  so  distinguished  an  ornament,  aa  well  as 
the  cultivators  of  sdence  in  several  departments,  are  indebted  not 
only  for  the  original  suggestion,  but  also  for  the  plan  of  executing  by 
officers  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  of  the  valuable '  Aide-Mdmoire  to  the 
Military  Sdences'  noticed  in  a  former  article.  [Pobtlock,  Jossfh 
Ellison.]    To  this  work  Sir  W.  Reid  was  also  a  contributor.  [Supp.] 

REIMARUS,  HERMANN  SAMUEL,  was  bom  at  Hamburg 
December  22, 1694.  Early  in  life  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
languages,  and  he  became  distioguiBhed  for  Us  knowledge  of  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  and  upon  the  oompletion  of  hia  course,  in  1717,  he 
maintained  some  theses  '  On  the  Differences  of  Hebrew  Words,'  which 
established  his  character  for  learning  and  aouteness.  He  then  began 
to  travel,  and,  having  passed  over  several  parte  of  Germany,  he  stayed 
a  considerable  time  at  Weimar,  where  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
publishing  a  collection  of  minor  productions.  Having  returned  to 
Hamburg,  he  was  in  1727  made  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  univer^ 
sity  of  Uiat  city,  and  he  filled  this  office  with  much  honour  to  himself 
during  the  space  of  41  years.  Reimarus  married  in  1728,  Johanna 
Frederica,  the  third  daughter  of  the  celebrated  J.  A.  Fabripius.  This 
connection  with  Fabridus  proved  to  him  the  occasiou  of  many  and 
great  advantages,  and  he  ako  assisted  Fabricius  iu  some  of  hia  must 
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importent  lifceimiy  labonia  Towirds  the  end  of  his  life  Reimaraa 
devoted  his  houn  of  leisure  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  of  whioh 
he  acquired  an  estensive  knowledge.  He  had  naturally  a  feeble  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  long  a  sufferer  from  ill-healtb.  He  died  March  1, 
1768.  His  prindpal  works  are : — 1,  '  A  Commentary  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  John  Albert  Fabricius/  Hambui^  8yo,  1737;  2,  'A 
Letter  to  Cardinal  Quhrini  concerning  the  works  of  Dion  CassiuB,' 
Hamburg,  4to,  1746 ;  8,  *  The  Roman  Hiatory  of  Dion  Casaius,'  Ham- 
burg, 2  Tola,  folio,  1750,  in  the  publication  of  whioh  he  availed  himself 
of  materials  which  had  been  prepared  by  Fabridus,  who  had  projected 
an  edition  of  this  duthor.  4,  *  A  Dissertation  on  the  Counsellors  of 
the  Great  Sanhedrim,*  Hamburg,  4 to,  1751 ;  5,  '  A  DiBOOurae  on  the 
Prindpal  Truths  of  Natural  Religion,'  Hamburg,  Svo,  1764 ;  6, '  Ob- 
servations, Phyaical  and  Moral,  on  Uie  Inatinct  of  Animab,'  Hamburg, 
2  vols.  12mo,  1760.  He  is  said  moreover  to  have  written  the  essays 
whioh  were  published  by  Leasing,  in  1774  and  1777,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Wolfenbiittel  Fragments.* 

REIN£'SIUS,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Gotha  in  Saxony,  on  the 
13th  of  December  1587.  He  was  tolerably  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  and  being  afterwards  sent  to 
WittembeiVy  the  professors  wished  him  to  apply  to  theology.  His 
inclination  however  led  him  to  medicine :  he  continued  his  studies  at 
Jena,  and  then  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
remaining  some  time  at  Padua,  for  the  sake  of  the  medical  lectures 
delivered  there.  On  hia  return  through  Basd,  he  took  his  degree  of 
M.D..  in  that  university,  and  ^en  passed  some  time  at  Altdorf,  in  the 
hope  of  procuring  a  professorship  by  the  interest  of  hia  relation 
Caspar  Hoffinann.  He  married,  and,  in  1617,  settled  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession  at  Hof  in  Franconia.  Thence,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  margrave  of  Bareitb,  he  removed  to  that  town,  having  the  posts 
of  the  margrave's  phyncian  and  inspector  of  the  public  achools.  In 
1627  he  accepted  the  place  of  public  phyncian  of  the  town  of  Alten* 
burg,  in  which  he  resided  several  year%  and  obtained  the  dignity  of 
burgomaster.  The  elector  of  Saxony  conferring  upon  him  the  rank 
of  counsellor,  he  finally  removed  to  Leipzig,  where  he  died  in  1667. 
Reinesius  was  a  man  of  vast  erudition,  and  may  be  reckoned  almoat  at 
the  head  of  learned  physicians.  By  his  printed  letters  it  would  appear 
that  he  was  consulted  as  an  oracle;  that  he  answered  very  learnedly 
whatever  questions  were  brought  to  him ;  and  that  he  was  extremely 
skilled  in  the  families  of  ancient  Rome,  and  in  the  study  of  inscrip- 
tions. A  great  eulogium  is  given  of  his  merit,  as  well  as  of  his  learned 
and  classical  works,  by  GrsBvius,  in  the  dedication  of  the  second 
edition  of  Casaubon's  Epistles,  dated  Amsterdam,  August  31, 1655 ; 
and  by  Haller,  who  calls  him  ('Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract.')  '*a  miracle  of 
learning"  (ad  miraculum  doctus);  and  says  that  "in  the  accurate 
study  and  comparison  of  andent  writers,  and  in  sagacity  in  discover- 
ing the  true  reading  of  corrupt  passages,  he  was  unrivalled."  He 
pi^ook  of  the  liberality  which  Louis  XIV.  showed  to  the  moat  cele- 
orated  scholars  of  Europe,  and  received  at  the  same  time  a  very 
obliging  letter  from  Colbei^  which  favour  he  returned  by  dedicating 
to  him  one  of  his  works.  Reinesius  appears  to  have  had  no  small  share 
of  the  pride  and  irritability  that  too  often  accompany  the  possession 
of  great  talents  and  learning.  This  involved  him  in  several  angry 
controversiea,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  his  leaving 
Altenburg.  In  apite  of  his  numerous  occupations  and  the  duties  of  his 
office,  he  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  several  of  the  most  eminent 
literary  characters  of  his  age,  and  several  valuable  collections  of  his 
letters  have  been  published,  viz.  those  to  Caspar  Hoffmann  and 
Christ.  Ad.  Rupert,  Leipzig,  4to,  1660;  to  John  Voratius,  Cologne,  4to, 
1667;  to  the  elder  and  younger  Kester,  Leipzig,  4to,  1670;  to 
Christopher  Daum,  Jena,  4to,  1670 ;  and  to  John  Andrew  Bose,  Jena^ 
12mo,  1700.  Besides  some  notes  on  Manilius,  inserted  in  the  Stras- 
bourg edition,  4to,  1655,  and  some  observations  on  Petronius,  Leipzig, 
8vo,  1666,  he  wrote  the  following  among  other  works : — 1,  *  De  Diis 
Syria,  aive  de  Numinibus  Commentitiis  in  Veteri  Teatamento  Memo- 
ratis  Syntagma,'  Lips.,  4to,  1623.  This  work,  though  learned,  ia  less 
complete  than  that  which  Selden  published  afterwarda  on  the  aame 
subject  2,  *  De  Deo  Endovellico  ex  Inscriptionibua  in  Villa  Vizosa 
Lusitanias  repertia  Commentatio  Parergica,'  Altenb.,  4 to,  1637.  8, 
'  'laropo6fifya  Lingusa  Punicsa  Errori  populari,  Arabicum  et  Punicam 
eandem,  oppoaita,'  ibid.,  4to,  1637.    This  curious  dissertation  has 


«« 


been  inaerted,  as  well  as  the  preceding  one,  by  Grsevius,  in  the '  Syn- 
tagma Variar.  Dissertat.  Rariorum,*  Ultraj.,  4to,  1702.  4,  « Variarum 
Lectionum  Libri  Tres  Priores,  in  quibus  de  Scriptoribus  sacria  et 
profanui,  classicis  plerisque,  diaseritur,'  ibid.  4 to,  1640.  These  three 
first  books  were  to  have  been  followed  by  three  others,  which  never 
appeared.  It  is  a  thick  volume  of  about  seven  hundred  pages,  of 
multifarious  and  (as  Haller  says)  incredible  learning,  chiefly,  but  not 
exclusively,  clasdcaL  It  also  contains  a  good  deal  of  matter  relating 
to  medicine,  and  explains  several  obscure  and  difficult  passages  in  the 
ancient  physicians  and  those  of  the  middle  ages.  Some  of  the  expla- 
nations of  Reinesius  were  attacked  with  much  bittemeas  by  Andr^ 
Rivinus,^  to  whom  Reioeaiua  publiahed  a  reply  under  the  title  of 
'  Defensio  Variarum  Lectionum  contra  Censuram  Poetsa  L.  (Laureati),' 
Rostoch.,  4to,  1653.  5,  'Inscriptio  vetua  Augustsa  Vindelicor.  eruta 
et  Commentario  illustrata,'  Lips.,  4to,  1655.  6,  '  iEnigmati  Patavino 
CBdipus  h  Qermanift,  hoc  est  Marmoris  Patavini  Interpretatio,'  ibid., 
4to,  1662.    7,  'De  Palatio  Lateranensi  ejusque  Comitiv&  Commen- 


tatio Parergica,  aooedit  Georg.  Schubarti,  de  Comitibus  Palatioia 
Caasareis  Exerdtatio  histories,'  Jens,  4to,  1679,'  8,  'Syntagma 
luacriptionum  Antiquarum,'  Lips.,  fol.,  1682.  This  collection  only 
contains  the  inscriptions  omitted,  or  badly  explained,  by  Grutor.  It 
waa  regretted  by  the  learned  that  the  editor  should  not  have  pub* 
lished  at  the  same  time  another  work  of  Reinesius  '  Eponymologium 
Criticum,'  of  which  the  original  manuscript  was  in  the  bauds  of  Th. 
Fritsch,  a  bookseller  at  Leipzig.  (See  Klefeker,  *  Biblloth.  Eruditor. 
Pnecocium,'  p.  813.)  9,  'Disaertatio  critioa  de  Sibyllinia  Oraculis,' 
Jena,  4  to,  1702,  at  the  end  of  a  work  by  George  Schubart, '  Enarratio 
I  Pareigica  Metamorphoseos  Ovidianao  de  Diluvio  Deucalionia.'  10, 
I  'Judicium  de  CoUectione  MSS.  Chemicorum  Gmcorum  qu»  extant 
in  Biblioth.  Gothan&,'  inserted  in  the  'Catal.  Cod.  MSa  Biblioth. 
Gothansa,*  Lips.,  4to,  p.  88,  1714;  and  in  the  'Biblioth.  Gneca'  of 
Fabricius,  VOL  xii.  p.  748.  11,  'De  Vasia  Umbilicalibus,  eornmque 
Ruptura  Obaervatio  Singularis,'  lips.,  4to,  1624.  12,  '  Chymiatria, 
hoc  est  Medidna  Nobili  et  Neceasaria  sui  Parte,  Chymia,  instructe  et 
exomata,'  GerscRuth,  4to,  1624.    C.  G.  Miiller  edited  in  1819  his 

*  Observationea  in  Suidam,'  Lip&,  8vo.  Another  work  appeared  under 
hia  name,  which  was  in  fact  the  production  of  Fortunatus  Fidelis, 
entitled 'Schola  Jurisconsultorum  Medioa,  Relationum  aliquot  Libris 
comprehensa,  quibna  Principia  Medicinsa  in  Jus  tranaumpta  ex  pro- 
fesso  examinantur,'  Lipa.,  8vo,  1676.  Several  other  works  have  also 
been  wrongly  attributed  to  him.  Some  letters  of  Reineuus  are  to  be 
found  at  &e  end  of  hia  eulogium,  in  the  '  Elogia  Clarorum  Alten- 
burgenaium,'  by  Fred.  Gotth.  Gotter,  Jena,  8vo,  1713.  Bayle,  in  his 
' Dictionnalre,'  and  Kioeron,  in  vol.  xxx.  of  his  'Memoirs,'  have  givtn 
an  intereating  account  of  hini.  Hia  Life,  written  by  himself  in 
German,  and  found  among  his  manuscripts,  has  been  made  use  of  in 
the  account  given  by  Witten, '  Memor.  Philosoph.,'  dea  viii,  p.  461, 
fto.    J.  Bruc^er  haa  inserted  a  more  detailed  life,  in  German,  in  his 

*  Khrentempel  der  deutecher  Gelehraamkeit,'  dea  iii,  p.  110,  Augsburg, 
4to,  1747. 

REINHOLD,  ERASMUS,  was  bom  October  21,  1511,  at  Saalfeld, 
about  dzty  miles  aouth'Weat  from  Leipzig.  He  teught  aatronomy  and 
mathematioe  in  the  University  of  W  ittenberg  till  1552,  when,  being 
obliged  to  quit  that  city  on  account  of  the  plague,  he  returned  to  bis 
native  province  of  Thiiringeo,  where  ha  died  February  19,  1553. 
His  published  works  are : — 1.  *  Commentary  on  the  Theoricaa  novas 
Planetarum  G.  Purbachii,'  8vo,  1542  and  1558.  This  work,  observes 
Delambre,  supplied  in  some  respect  the  omisaions  of  Porbach,  and 
muat  have  faciliteted  the  understanding  of  several  passages  of  the 
Syntaxis  of  Ptolemaeus.  In  the  dedication,  Reinhold  shows  himself  so 
infatuated  with  judicial  aatrology  as  to  be  at  the  trouble  of  collecting 
all  the  instences  which  appeared  confirmatory  of  the  notion  that  solar 
eclipses  were  the  harbingers  of  great  calamities.  2.  The  first  book  of 
the  Almagest,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  verdon  and  scholia,  8vo,  1549. 
3.  '  Prutenicao  Tabulsa  Caslestium  Motuum,'  4to,  1551, 1571,  and  1585. 
These  tebles  were  formed  from  the  obser?ations  of  Copernicus,  com- 
pared with  those  of  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemaaua.  Reinhold  had  made 
some  observations  himself,  but  his  best  instrument  was  a  wooden 
quadrant;  and  Tycho^  on  vidting  Wittenberg  in  1575,  expressed  hia 
Burprise  that  so  celebrated  an  astronomer  should  have  been  provided 
with  no  better  tools.  In  this  work  the  author  givea  a  very  clear 
explanation  of  the  equation  of  time.  He  assigns  three  reasons  to 
account  for  astronomical  tables,  constructed  atone  period,  not  according 
with  more  recent  obaervations,  namely,  the  motion  of  the  apogee,  the 
variation  of  the  excentricity,  and  the  inequality  of  the  preoeadon. 
The  last  was  sensible  only  in  the  systems  of  Th6bith  and  Copernicus. 
The  excentricity  of  the  sun  he  makes  from  0*0417  to  0*03219,  and  the 
mean  precesdon  50"  12'''  5""  8"'".  From  a  comparison  of  the 
observations  of  Ptolemasus  and  Copemioua,  he  makes  the  length  of 
the  year  865  d.  5  h.  55  m.  58  a. ;  and  this  determination  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Gregorian  reformation  of  the  calendar.  He  computes 
the  motion  of  the  planeto  both  after  the  manner  of  Ptolemseus  and 
that  of  Copemicua,  whence  Bdlly  conoludea  that  he  had  no  dedded 
preference  for  either  aystenu  '*  This  condusion,"  observes  Delambre, 
"  appears  to  me  hazarded.  The  most  that  can  be  inferred  ia  that  the 
partisans  of  the  ancient  system  were  yet  the  more  numerous^  and  that 
Reinhold  sought  to  conciliate  all  parties.  He  says  nothing  which  can 
lead  the  reader  to  suspect  the  existence  of  two  different  systems.  He 
neither  speaks  of  the  motion  of  the  earth  nor  of  that  of  the  sun.  His 
tebles  resemble  our  own,  which  still  give  the  motions  of  the  sun,  not- 
withatanding  that  we  are  all  Copemicans.  It  cannot  be  aupposed  that 
he  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  woriL  '  De  RevcHutionibus,'  &c^ 
who  repeated  all  the  calcmations  and  reconstructed  the  tebles  of 
Copernicus,  had  not  a  sentiment  of  preference  for  a  system  which  he 
had  studied  more  than  any  one  of  hia  day."  The  Prutenio  teblea  were 
the  result  of  seven  yeara'  labour,  and  were  ao  called  in  compliment  to 
the  author^B  benefactor,  Albert,  marquis  of  Brandenburg  and  duke  of 
Prussia.  The  'privilege,'  printed  at  the  head  of  the  work,  whioh 
bears  the  date  July  24,  1549,  refers  to  several  other  oompodtions 
which  the  author  contemplated  publishing,  sudi  as  ephemerides, 
teblea  of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  stara  for  various  epochs  and 
latitudes,  &c  4.  '  Primus  Liber  Tabularum  Directionum,  discentibus 
prima  elemente  Aatronomise,  necessarius  et  utilisdmus.  His  insertus 
est  Canon  Fscundus  ad  singula  acrupula  quadrantis  propagatus.  Item 
nova  Tabula  Climatum  et  Parallelorum,  item  Umbrarum.    Appendix 
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Canonum  Becandi  libri  Directionnm  qui  in  Regiomontani  Opere 
deaiderantur/  4 to,  Tubingen,  1554.  In  tbiB  work  the  table  of  tangents 
was  first  extended  to  each  minate  of  the  quadrant  from  0"  to  89%  and 
to  e^ery  10"  from  89°  to  90^  The  last  figure  of  the  tangents  here 
given  can  nowhere  be  depended  on,  and  above  70**  the  error  is  much 
greater.  Like  Mtiller,  he  showed  himself  very  little  acquainted  with 
the  use  to  which  such  a  table  ia  applicable,  notwithstanding  the  epithet 
"fsecundus"  which  they  applied  to  it  Reiahold  supposed,  with 
CopemiouB,  that  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  varied  from  23*  28'  to 
SS"*  52'.  5.  <  TabulsB  Aaoensionum  Obliquarum  k  60*"  Gradu  Eleva- 
tionii  Poll  uaque  ad  Finem  Quadrantis,  per  Erasmum  Keinholdum 
Bupputatffi/  appended  to  the  edition  of  MiiUer^a  'Tables  of  Directions/ 
printed  in  1584.  6.  There  is  also  an  anonymous  work,  printed  in 
1568, 8vo,  entitled '  Hypotyposes  Orbium  Cselestium  quas  vulgo  vocant 
Theoricas  Planetarum  Congruentes  cum  Tabulis  AjBtronomicis,'  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  composition  of  Reinhold.  See '  Astron.  Modeme/ 
i,  pp.  142  and  146.  {Agtrcnomie  du  Moyen  Age,  pp.  272-274 ;  Attron, 
Modeme,  L,  p.  164 ;  2^1er,  Cfrosset  Vhiveraai  Lexicon,  foL,  Leip.,  1742, 
band  81,  p.  206;  Vossius,  De  SciaUiis  MaihemoHcis,  c.  36,  p.  14; 
Dappelmayer,  De  Mathem,,  &c.) 

REINHOLD,  ERASMUS,  son  of  the  preoeding.  He  possessed  some 
knowledge  of  astronomy,  and  submitted  to  Tyoho  a  copy  of  the 
Prutenic  Tables  calculated  to  each  10";  but  the  want  of  fortune  obliged 
him  to  adopt  the  medical  profession. 

REISKE,  JOHANN  JACOB,  a  physician,  and  celebrated  scholar, 
whose  fame  rests  chiefly  on  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic,  was  bom  on 
the  25th  of  December  1716,  at  Zorbig,  a  small  town  near  Leipsig. 
His  grandfather  wsb  an  innkeeper,  and  his  fetther  a  tanner.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  was  sent  to  the  orphan-school  at  Halle,  and  was 
entered  at  the  University  of  Leipzig  in  1783,  where,  being  destined  by 
bis  relations  to  the  theological  profession,  he  spent  five  years  chiefly 
in  the  study  of  the  rabbinical  writings  and  Arabia  He  was  soon 
induced  to  renoimce  the  first  of  these  pursuits,  but  he  became  ex- 
tremely devoted  to  the  second ;  and  his  passion  for  Arabic  books  was 
so  strong  that  he  almost  deprived  himself  of  the  common  neoessariee 
of  life  in  order  to  purchase  them.  The  learned  Wolf  of  Hamburg 
having,  in  1786,  sent  him  the  '  NarraUons '  of  Hariri,  he  copied  it 
with  great  eagerness,  and  in  the  following  year  printed  at  Leipzig  the 
twenty-sixth  'Ck>nse88UB'  with  Arabic  scholia  and  a  Latin  veraion. 
The  success  of  this  essay  caused  him  to  take  the  resolution,  contraiy 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends,  of  going  to  Holland  for  improvement  in 
the  Arabic  language  He  ransacked  all  the  Oriental  treasurefl  of  the 
library  at  Leyden,  whilst  for  his  subsiBtence  he  was  obUged  to  become 
ft  corrector  of  the  press.  He  passed  his  time  in  a  state  of  indigence 
and  discountenance  that  brought  upon  him  hypochondriac  affections, 
the  effects  of  which  never  left  him.  During  ms  stay  at  Leyden,  he 
made  use  of  the  advantages  the  place  afforded  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
and  on  his  return  to  Leipsig  he  was  presented  with  a  gratuitous  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Physic ;  but  his  manners  and  habits  were  altogether 
unsuited  for  the  obtaining  of  professional  practice.,  Poverty  waa  his 
perpetual  companion,  and  hiB  scanty  resources  were  derived  from 
correcting  the  press,  translating,  and  performing  other  tasks  for  book- 
sellers. His  condition  soared  his  temper,  and  he  made  many  enemies 
by  the  severity  of  his  censures.  In  the  meantime,  many  valuable 
works  in  Oriental  and  Greek  literature  were  occasionally  proceeding 
from  his  pen,  which  made  him  well  known  to  the  learned  world,  and 
he  was  at  length  nominated  rector  of  the  college  of  St  Nicholas  in 
Leipzig.  Thus  placed  in  happier  drcumstanoes  as  to  fortune,  he 
pursued  his  literary  labours  more  according  to  his  inclination,  and 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  exemplai^  diligence.  At  the  age  of 
forty-eight  he  married  Ernestine  Christine  MiiUer,  a  young  woman  of 
twenty-nine,  noticed  below,  who  was  afterwards  of  great  use  to  him  in 
his  editorial  employments.    He  died  on  the  14th  of  August  1774. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  of  his  works, 
beginning  with  those  on  Oriental  subjects: — 1,  ' MiscellanesB  aliquot 
Observationes  Medices  ex  Arabum  Monimentis,'  4to,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1746, 
a  little  work  of  much  importance  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
Arabic  physicians,  which  was  republished  after  Beiske's  death  by 
Christ  God.  Griiner,  8vo,  Halse,  1776.  2,  'Abilfedn  Opus  Geogn- 
phicum.'  This  translation  of  the  Geography  of  Abdulfeda  is  to  be 
found  in  Biisohing's  *  Magazm  fur  die  neue  Historic  und  Geographies' 
vols.  iv.  and  v.,  Lips.  1770,  8vo.  Unfortunately  Reiske  did  not  posseos 
sufficient  mathematical  knowledge  to  understand  the  systematic  part 
of  such  a  work.  8,  '  Proben  der  Arabischen  Dichtkunst  in  verliebten 
und  traurigen  Gedichten,  aua  dem  Motanabbi,  Arabisch  und  Deutach, 
nebet  Anmerkungen,'  Leipzig,  1765,  4to.  This  contains  only  a  part  of 
the  poems  of  Motanabbi,  the  whole  of  which  he  had  copied  out  during 
his  residence  at  Leyden,  and  wished  to  publish.  A  German  translation 
of  the  whole  of  his  poems  is  among  his  unpublished  manuscripts.  4, 
'Abilfedse  Annalea  Moslemici,'  Leipzig,  1754,  4to.  This  volume 
contains  the  tranalation  of  the  Annals  of  Abulfeda  IAbulfbda],  from 
the  birth  of  Mohammed  to  a-h.  406  (a.d.  1015-16) :  it  is  scarcely  two- 
fifths  of  that  part  of  Abulfeda's  work  which  treats  of  the  history  of 
the  Mohammedans.  Beiske  did  not  translate  the  first  part  of  this 
work,  which  has  for  its  object  the  history  of  the  time  anterior  to 
Mohammed.  His  other  works  consist  of  editions  of  various  classical 
authors,  as  '  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus,'  Gr.  et  Lat,  fol.,  Lipsi, 
1751,  1764;  'Ciceronis  Tusculanso  Qvisestiones,'  12mo,  Lipa,  1759; 


'Theooritua,'Gr.etLat,  4to,  2  vols.,  Lips.,  1766;  ^Oratores  Qmci,' 
Gr.  et  Lat,  8vo,  12  vols.,  Lips.,  1774-75;  'Plutarchi  Opera  Omnia,' 
Gr.  et  Lat,  8vo,  lipa,  12  vols.,  1774-82,  of  which  only  the  first  appeared 
during  his  life ;  '  Maximus  Tyrius,'  Gr.  et  Lat.,  8vo,  2  vols..  Lips., 
1774;  'Dionysius  Halioaraaasensis,'  Gr.  et.  Lat,  8vo,  Lips.,  6  vols., 
1774-77,  of  which  the  last  four  were  published  after  his  death.  Some 
of  "these  latter  works,  as  well  as  several  translations,  were  hastily 
executed  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  most  of  them  have  been 
superseded  by  more  recent  and  accurate  editions.  A  complete  list 
both  of  his  published  works  and  his  manuscripts  is  given  by  Beiske's 
wife,  in  her  continuation  of  his  memoirs,  which  were  published  at 
Leipzig,  8vo,  1783,  under  the  title,  'J.  J.  Beiskens  von  ihm  selbst 
aufgesetzte  Lebensbeschreibung,'  pp.  816.  His  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  considei^ble,  and  he  is  universally  allowed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  best  Arabic  scholars  that  ever  lived;  in  both  these  languages 
however  he  is  much  too  bold  and  hasty  a  critic  to  be  impUdUy 
trusted,  and  his  alterations  and  conjectures  are  frequently  unneoesBaiy 
and  absurd. 

BEISKE,  EBNESTINE  CHBISTINE,  whose  maiden  name  was 
Mtiller,  the  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  a  woman  of  great  literary 
accomplishments,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  April  1735,  at  Kumberg,  a 
small  town  near  Wittembexfp  in  Prussian  Saxony.  In  1755  she  became 
acquainted  with  Beiske*  at  Leipzig,  where  she  was  paying  a  visit,  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  twenty  years  her  senior,  they  conceived 
a  mutual  love  and  esteem  for  each  other;  owing  however  to  the  war 
which  raged  all  over  Saxony,  they  were  not  married  till  1764.  This 
union,  which  contributed  so  much  to  Beiske's  happiness  during  the 
rest  of  his  life,  was  also  of  service  to  the  cause  of  literature,  and 
Christine  Beiske  deservedly  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  list 
of  learned  women.  In  order  to  help  her  husband  by  dividing  with 
him  his  literaiy  labours,  she  acquired  under  his  instructions  such  a 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  that  she  was  soon  able  to  understand 
the  writers  in  those  languages.  From  this  time  she  was  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  him:  she  copied  and  collated  manuscripts  for  him, 
arranged  the  various  readings  that  he  had  collected,  and  read  and 
corrected  the  proof  sheets  of  his  works.  Her  attachment  for  him  and 
her  respect  for  his  memory  are  strongly  shown  in  the  supplement  to 
his  'Autobiography,'  whidi  she  completed,  from  the  1st  of  January 
1770,  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1774.  The  gratitude  of  Beiske,  and 
the  ardour  of  his  affection  for  one  who  lived  only  for  him,  are  not  less 
strongly  expressed  both  in  the  'Autobiography'  just  mentioned  and 
in  the  prefaces  to  some  of  his  works.  On  the  occasion  of  his  publishing 
his  '  Demosthenes,'  we  have  the  following  interesting  note  by  his  wife 
in  his  '  Memoirs': — **  When  the  work  went  to  press,  only  twenty  thalers 
of  the  subscription  money  had  oome  in.  The  good  man  was  quite 
struck  down  with  this,  and  seemed  to  have  thrown  away  all  hope. 
His  grief  went  to  my  soul,  and  I  comforted  him  as  weU  as  I  could,  and 
persuaded  him  to  aell  my  jewels,  which  he  at  length  came  into,  after 
I  had  convinced  him  that  a  few  shining  stones  were  not  necessary  to 
my  happiness."  After  her  husband's  death  she  published  several 
works  that  he  had  left  unfinished,  namely,  the  last  three  volumes  of 
the  'Oratores  Qraeci,'  8vo,  Lips.,  1775;  'Libanii  Sophistcs  Oxationea 
et  Dedamationes,'  Altem.,  4  vols.  8vo,  1783-87,  Grsace ;  '  Dionis 
Chrysostomi  Orationes^'  GrsBce,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1784.  She  also 
published  two  works  herself,  one  at  Mitau,  2  vols.  8vo,  1778-79}  with 
the  title  of  'Hellas,'  and  another  entitied  'Zur  Moral:  aus  dem 
Griechischen  ubersetat  von  E.  C.  Beiske,*  8vo,  pp.  364,  1782,  Dessaa 
and  Leipzig,  containing  several  moral  works,  translated  by  her  from 
the  Greek  into  German.  Concerning  this  last  work  see  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Critica,'  by  Wyttenbaoh  (part  viii  page  142),  Amstel.,  1788.  She  also 
gave  to  M.  Boden,  for  his  edition  of  the  Greek  romance  of  '  Achilles 
Tatius'  (8vo,  Leipzig,  1776),  the  various  readings  of  a  manuscript  col* 
lated  by  herseUl  After  her  husband's  death  she  lived  successively  at 
Leipzig,  Dresden,  and  Brunswick,  and  died  at  her  native  town,  Kum- 
berg, of  apoplexy,  on  the  27th  of  July  1798. 

BELAND,  ADBIAN,  was  bom  at  Byp,  a  village  in  North  Holland, 
on  the  17th  of  July  1676.  His  father  was  a  minister  of  that  village, 
but  afterwards  romoved  to  Amsterdam,  w^ere  Beland  was  educated. 
He  made  such  progress  in  learning  that  at  eleven  years  of  age  he  had 
passed  through  the  usual  classical  course.  The  next  three  years  he 
spent  in  malong  himself  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Chaldee, 
and  Arabic  languages,  under  the  tuition  of  Surenhusius.  At  fourteen 
he  was  sent  to  Utrecht^  where  he  studied  under  Gnevius  and  LeusdeUf 
and  three  years  after  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Philo- 
sophy, on  which  occasion  he  sustained  a  thesis, '  De  Ldbertate  Phiioso- 
phandi'  At  seventeen  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  divinity,  under 
the  direction  of  Herman  Witsius  and  others ;  but  he  did  not  abandon 
the  Oriental  languages,  which  were  always  his  favourite  studiea  After 
a  residence  of  six  years  at  Utrecht  he  removed  to  Leaden,  and  soon 
after  the  Earl  of  Portland  diose  him  as  preceptor  to  his  son.  In  1699 
he  was  elected  professor  of  philosophy  at  Harderwick,  but  did  not 
continue  long  in  that  situation ;  for  the  University  of  Utrecht^  on  the 
recommendation  of  King  William,  offered  him  the  professorship  of 
Oriental  languages  and  ecdesiastioal  histoiy,  which  he  readily  accepted^ 
and  filled  with  high  reputation  during  the  remainder  of  his  life^  He 
died  of  the  small-pox  at  Utrecht^  on  the  5th  of  February  1718,  in  the 
forty-eeoond  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote  and  published  a  great  number 
of  works  on  saored  and  Oriental  learning,  the  chief  of  which  are  tb« 
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following: — 'Be  Religione  Mohammedioa  Libri  Duo/ 12mo,  tJtreolity 
1705,  a  aeoond  odition  of  which,  with  many  additions,  was  published 
at  the  same  place,  12mo,  1717 ;  '  Dissertationum  MiBcellanearum 
Partes  Tree,'  12mo,  1706,  1707,  1708.  These  three  parts,  which  are 
not  always  found  together,  comprise  thirteen  dineriations  upon 
iPttrious  subjects,  more  or  less  connected  with  eastern  history  and 
antiquities,  wiUi  the  exception  only  of  one,  treating  of  the  languages 
of  Amerioa,  'Anadeota  Babbinica,'  8vo,  lb.,  1702;  '  Antiquitates 
Saere  Veterum  Hebrseorum,'  12mo,  1708;  *  Piasertationes  quinque 
de  Nummis  Yeteram  Hebnoorum/  &c. ;  '  De  Spoliis  Templi  Byeroso- 
lymitani  in  area  Titiaoo  Romas  conspicuis,'  12mo,  1716;  'Oratio  pro 
Idogua  Peraica,'  4to,  ib.,  1701 ;  and  a  diasntation  on  the  Marblea  of 
PuteoU,  12mo,  ib.,  1709.  But  his  greatest  work,  and  that  in  which 
his  learning  of  the  eastern  languages  shines  most  conspicuous,  is 
'  Palsestina  ex  Monumentis  Veteribus  illustrata  et  Chartis  Geographicis 
aoeuxatioribuB  illustrata,'  which  appeared  first  at  Utrecht,  2  vols.  4to^ 
1714,  and  was  reprinted  at  Niimberg,  1716.  Besides  tbe  above  works 
B^eland  wrote  many  others,  as  the  'Dissertatio  de  Philippi  Imperatoris 
Patris  et  Filii  oredito  temere  Christianismo/  a  ftmeral  oration  to  the 
memory  of  JiiUry,  wife  of  William  UL  of  England,  a  dissertation  on 
the  progress  of  philosophy  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Ac. 

REMBRANDT,  HERMANSZOON  (son  of  Hbrkan)  van  Btn, 
or  Rhtv,  was  the  son  of  Hermann  Qerrits,  a  miller.  He  was 
bom  on  the  15th  of  July  1606,  in  his  father's  mUl  on  the  bonks  of 
the  Rhine  near  Leyden,  whence  the  agnomen  van  Ryu.  When  yery 
young  he  wapi  sent  to  a  Latin  school  at  Leyden ;  but  he  showed  such 
a  distaste  for  learning  that  his  father  gaye  up  the  idea  of  making  a 
scholar  of  him,  and  consented  to  his  becoming  a  painter,  as  he  had 
manifested  a  decided  talent  for  it.  Young  Rembrandt  was  accordingly 
placed  first  with  Jacob  yan  Zwaanenbuig,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  Qeorge  Scbooten.  He  remained  with  his  first  master  about 
three  years.  He  then  studied  for  a  short  time  under  Peter  Lastmann 
at  Amsterdam ;  and  lastly,  for  a  short  time,  under  Jacob  Pinas ;  but 
he  formed  a  style  peculiarly  his  own.  After  leaying  Pi^as  be  returned 
to  his  father's  mill,  where  he  commenced  painting,  taking  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  and  the  peasants  of  tbe  neighbourhood  as  his  standard 
of  nature,  and  applying  himself  enthusiastically  to  his  work.  He  had 
not  finished  many  piecee  before  he  was  considered  as  a  prodigy  by  his 
friends,  and  he  was  persuaded  by  them  to  take  one  of  these  early 
productions  to  a  dealer  in  the  Hague,  who,  to  his  no  greater  joy  than 
astonishment,  gave  him  100  florins  (about  eight  guineas)  for  his  per- 
formance. Rembrandt  was  so  elated  with  tMs  unexpected  good 
fortune  that  he  posted  home  to  his  fiither  in  a  chariot  to  convey  the 
joyful  intelligence.  From  this  time  he  rapidly  acquired  both  fame 
and  fortune.  In  1630  he  settled  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  resided  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  shortly  aftervrards  married  a  handsome 
peasant-girl  of  Ramsdorf,  whose  portrait  he  has  often  pointed.  His 
reputation  now  became  so  great  that  he  had  many  scholars,  each  of 
wnom  paid  him  annually  100  florins,  and  he  so  arranged  their  studies 
as  to  make  them  as  profitable  as  possible  to  himself;  he  retouched 
the  copies  which  they  made  from  his  own  works,  and  sold  them  as 
originals. 

This  rapid  and  unexpected  good  fortune  appears  to  have  engendered 
in  Rembrandt  a  love  of  money.  He  is  said  to  have  resorted  to  various 
mean  expedients  for  acquiring  wealth,  thou^  it  appears  to  be  ascer- 
tained that  the  common  story  of  his  miserlynabits  is  incorrect  He 
sold  impressions  of  his  etchings,  which  were  the  principid  source  of 
his  income,  before  they  were  finished,  when  finished,  and  afterwards 
with  slight  alterations;  and  such  was  the  rage  after  his  works,  that 
collectors  thought  it  incumb<>nt  upon  them  to  possess  impressions  of 
his  various  etchings  in  all  their  different  stages ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have  thrown  off  from  some  plates  as  many  as  seven  proofs,  all  vaiying 
but  very  slightly.  Various  absurd  and  mean  practices  ore  reported  of 
him,  probably  without  much  truth ;  but  he  was  a  man  who  could 
endure  no  restraint  upon  his  manners  or  his  conversation;  polite 
society  was  to  him  intolerable,  and  he  always  avoided  it  The  burgo- 
master Six  was  the  only  man  of  rank  with  whom  Rembrandt  asso- 
ciated, and  with  him  he  occasionally  passed  a  few  days  in  his  house  in 
the  vicinity  of  Amsterdam,  in  which  the  burgomaster  had  fitted  up 
a  painting-room  for  him. 

According  to  Sandrart,  Rembrandt  realised  an  annual  inoome  of 
nearly  2500  florins  (about  200/.)  from  the  sale  of  the  copies  made 
from  his  works  by  his  pupils;  and  the  traffic  in  his  etchings  alone, 
independent  of  the  labours  of  his  own  pencil  and  his  pupils'  fees — a 
large  amount  of  itself,  but  which  added  to  the  rest  must  have  made  a 
princely  inoome  for  those  times ;  yet  in  1656  he  was  declared  bank- 
rupt, and  his  property  remained  under  legal  control  as  an  insolvent 
debtor  till  his  death.  It  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  high  value 
nttaobed  to  his  works  to  mention  that  the  celebrated  print  of  *  Christ 
Healing  the  Sick,'  commonly  called  the  '  Hundred  Guilders,'  received 
its  denomination  from  the  fact  that  he  refused  to  sell  it  for  less  than 
that  amountr—about  eight  gumeaa.  This  plate  was  bought  by  Alder- 
man Boydell,  who  destroyed  it  after  he  bad  taken  a  few  impressions 
from  it,  which  enhanced  the  value  of  tbe  prints  accordingly.  A  good 
impression  is  worth  upwards  of  60  guineas,  but  a  *  matchless  *  proof, 
sold  at  Christies,  Feb.  23, 1867,  sold  for  the  unparalleled  sum  of  1,1 80t 
Etchings  of  the  portraits  fetch  from  50  to  400  guineas.  The  most 
remarkable  portraits  are  those  of  the  burgomaster  Six;  Van  Coppenol, 


the  writing-master;  Van  Thol,  the  advocate ;  Uytenbogaert,  the  minis- 
ter ;  and  Uytenbogaert,  the  gold-weigher. 

Rembrandt's  great  power  was  portrait ;  his  pictures  of  that  class 
are  in  the  mass  incomparably  superior  to  his  hirtorical  pieces,  which 
though  wonderful  for  their  effects  of  light  and  shade,  exhibit  fre- 
quently an  utter  want  of  taste  in  design.  Instead  of  acquiring  fame 
in  the  ordinary  way  by  any  merits  or  beauties  of  form,  Rembrandt 
commanded  it^  in  spite  of  drawing  the  most  coarse  and  incorrect 
through  a  rich  and  brilliant  colouring,  a  consummate  mastery  of 
chiaroscuro,  and  not  unfrequently  a  power  of  composition  that  has 
seldom  been  surpansed.  Rembrandt  ia  supposed  to  have  acquired  his 
peculiar  taste  for  a  brilliant  concentration  of  light  from  an  appear- 
ance that  he  had  been  ^miliar  with  from  his  infancy  in  his  father^s 
mill,  where  a  strong  beam  of  light  coming  from  a  smaU  and  lofty 
aperture  cast  on  the  surrounding  objects  that  peculiar  tone  whi<£ 
we  see  so  happily  illustrated  in  his  pictures.  He  arranged  the  light 
in  his  own  painting-room  upon  similar  principles,  and  generally  fixed 
a  drapery  behind  hia  sitter  of  such  colour  as  he  intended  to  paint  the 
ground. 

Rembrandt  had  a  contempt  for  the  antique ;  and  the  ordinary  cant 
of  connoisseurs  about  grace,  sublimity,  and  grandeur  only  excited  his 
ridicule.  His  antiques,  as  he  used  to  call  them,  were  some  old  pieces 
of  armour,  unique  weapons,  curious  turbans,  and  various  antiquated 
articles  of  dress,  which  be  procured  from  Polish  Jews,  and  with  which 
he  almost  indiacrinunately  clothed  individuals  of  all  nations,  ancient 
and  modem.  Rembrandt's  taste  led  him  to  imitate  certain  effects  of 
nature,  and  in  the  truth  and  power  with  which  he  gave  these  effects, 
both  in  his  paintings  and  his  etchings,  he  has  seldom  been  equalled, 
and  never  surpassed.  The  prevailing  light  of  his  portraits  ii  that  of 
a  brilliant  sunset  end  a  rich  golden  tone  of  colouring  pervades  all  bis 
worksL  His  originality  is  perhaps  even  more  conspicuous  in  his  etchings 
than  In  his  paintings;  he  exhibited  powers  of  the  etching-needle 
before  unknown;  many  of  his  plates  are  prodigies  of  chiaroscuro; 
and  there  is  a  softness  and  reality  about  them  which  we  look  for  in 
vain  in  the  works  of  other  masters.  It  is  said  that  he  made  a  great 
secret  of  his  mode  of  etching,  and  never  allowed  any  one  to  see  him 
at  work.  Most  of  his  more  important  plates  have  evident  traces  of 
the  dry  point 

Rembrandt,  at  the  begmning  of  his  career,  bestowed  great  labour  on 
his  pictures,  and,  in  the  manner  of  the  generality  of  the  Dutch  painters, 
wrought  them  up  to  a  very  high  finish.  'The  Woman  taken  in 
Adulteiy,'  in  the  National  Qalleiy,  is  probably  his  best  picture  in  this 
style.  At  a  later  period  of  life  his  whole  attention  was  given  to  the 
efiect;  and  bis  pictures,  although  still  greatly  labourad,  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  executed  with  a  remarkable  freedom  and 
boldness  of  touch :  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  his  portraits, 
some  of  which  have  an  astonishing  body  of  colour  in  the  lights.  When 
this  roughness  wss  objected  to  oy  any  one,  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
saying  that  he  was  a  painter,  not  a  dyer ;  and  when  visitors  ventured 
to  examine  his  pictures  too  closely,  he  used  to  tell  them  that  the 
smell  of  paint  was  unwholesome. 

Rembrandt  died  at  Amsterdam  in  October  1669.  He  had  one  son, 
Titus,  who  inherited  his  property,  which,  according  to  Descamps,  was 
considerable.  Titus  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  but  being  Rembrandt's 
son  was  the  only  distinction  he  ever  ex^oyed.  Original  Rembrandts 
are  veiy  valuable ;  some  are  estimated  at  several  thousand  pounds. 
They  are  scattered  all  over  Europe,  and  this  country  possesses  many ; 
those  in  the  National  Qollery  are  adl  particularly  fine  specimens ;  the 
gallery  of  Dresden  also  possesses  several  of  his  master-pieces.  The 
pictures  by  Rembrandt  in  the  National  Qalleiy  are — '  The  Woman 
taken  in  Adultery;'  'The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds;'  'A  Land- 
scape, with  Tobit  and  the  Angel;'  'Christ  taken  down  from  the 
Cross' — a  sketch  in  oil;  'A  Woman  Bathing;'  'Portrait  of  him- 
self;' 'Portrait  of  a  Jew  Merchant;'  '  A  Capuchm  Friar ; '  'AJewiah 
Rabbi;'  'A  Girl;'  'AMan;'  '  Christ  blessing  Little  ChUdren.' 

Descriptive  catalogues  of  his  works  were  published  by  D.  Daulby. 
Liverpool,  1796 ;  by  A.  Bartsch  in  1797 ;  by  Nagler  and  others.  There 
ia  a  very  extensive  and  remarkably  fine  collection  of  Rembrandt's 
etchings  in  the  British  Museum. 

R:gMnSAT,  JEAN-PIERREABEL,  a  celebrated  orientaUst  and 
professor  of  Chinese  and  Tartarian  languages  in  the  College  de  France, 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  September  5,  1788.  A  fall  in  Us  Infancy 
placed  his  life  in  danger,  and  necessitated  an  absolute  repose  for  several 
years,  but  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He  at 
first  studied  for  the  p-ofession  of  medicine,  but  he  soon  commenced 
the  study  of  oriental  languages,  and  rapidly  acquired  great  proficiency 
in  both  these  departments  of  knowledge.  The  death  of  his  father  in 
1805  left  him  with  his  mother  dependent  on  him  for  support  when 
he  successfully  commeuoed  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Paris ;  but  a 
Chinese  work  on  botany  so  greatly  excited  his  curiosi^,  that  without 
a  master,  and  only  assisted  by  tbe  gxammar  of  Fourmont  he  taught 
himself  Uie  language  in  order  to  reaa  the  explanations  of  the  plates. 
In  1811  he  published  an  'Essai  sur  le  Langue  et  la  Litterature 
Chinoises,'  which  attracted  much  attention.  In  1813  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine^  and  in  1814  distinguished  himself  by 
the  seal  and  skill  with  which  he  attended  the  patients  suffering  from 
epidemic  typhus  in  the  hospitaU  of  Paris.  In  1814  tiie  Colldge  do 
France  mstituted  for  him  the  professorship  of  Chinese.    The  loss  of 
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an  eye,  and  being  Ibe  only  son  of  a  widow,  exempted  him  from  the 
ordinary  oonsadpUoQ,  but  in  1814,  when  the  allied  armies  entered 
France,  there  was  a  danger  of  his  being  called  upon,  but  Napoleon  L, 
through  the  interoeesion  of  M.  Silveatre  de  Saoy  and  the  Duo  de 
Feltre,  granted  him  a  special  exemption  on  account  of  his  learned 
labours.  In  1818  he  succeeded  M.  Yiaconti  a«i  editor  of  the  'Journal 
des  Savants;'  and  in  1824  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  oriental 
manuscripts  in  the  royal  library.  His  known  adherence  to  the  party 
of  Charles  X.  occasioned  a  probability  of  his  being  displaced  when  that 
monarch  was  dispossessed,  but  in  acknowledgment  of  his  peculiar 
fitness  he  was  allowed  to  retain  bis  offices.  He  died  on  June  3,  1832. 
His  principal  works  are  a  translation  from  the  Chinete  of  a  '  livre  des 
Hdcompenstti  et  des  Peinea,'  1817;  '  Recherches  sur  les  Langues  Tar- 
tares,'  1820,  in  which  he  has  given  the  best  view  hitherto  presented  of 
the  Manchow,  Mongol,  Oujein,  and  Thibetian  languages ;  '  ^l^ments  de 
la  Grammaire  Chinois,'  1722 ;  '  Melanges  Asiatique,'  1825,  continued  in 
1829  as  '  Nouvelles  Melanges  Asiatiques;'  these  contain  many  of  the 
papers  which  bad  previously  appeared  in  the  'Journal  Asiatique,' 
*  Journal  des  Savants,'  '  Mines  de  1  Orient,' '  La  Biographic  Universelle,' 
&C.  The  novel  of  '  Tu-Tiao-li,  ou  les  keux  Couainee,'  and  *  Contes 
Chinois,'  1827 ;  and  a  posthumous  work,  '  Fou-kou-ki,  ou  Belation 
des  Koyaumes  Bouddhiques,  traduit  du  Chinois  et  comments,  revu 
par  Klaproth  et  Landresse,'  1836,  besides  numerous  detached  papers 
in  various  periodical  works,  some  of  which  were  afterwards  published 
separately.  He  was  also  member  of  various  learned  societies,  among 
them  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Calcutta.  His  life  has  been 
written  by  M.  Siivestre  de  Saoy. 

KENAUDOT,  EUSE'BIUS,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1^46.  His  father 
was  first  physician  to  the  dauphin  of  France  (afterwards  Louis  XIV.). 
Heuaudot  wai  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  cullege,  and  entered  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratoire,  though  he  did  not  remain  long  in  it  From 
his  early  youth  he  waa  particularly  inclined  to  the  study  of  the  Arabic, 
Syriac,  and  Coptic  languages,  by  means  of  which  he  was  afterwards 
enabled  to  enter  so  deeply  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Eastern 
church.  He  became  well  known  at  courts  where  his  vast  learning 
made  him  much  esteemed  and  admired,  and  Colbert  being  then  desirous 
of  establishing  printing-presses  for  the  Oriental  languages  at  Pan% 
consulted  him  upon  the  subject^  engaged  his  services,  and  offered  him 
the  reversion  of  a  place  in  the  Boyal  Library;  but  that  minister  having 
died  before  his  views  could  be  realised,  Benaudot  was  not  appointed 
to  the  vacant  office.  He  seems  however  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  king  in  various  negodations  with  the  governments  of  England  and 
Spain,  his  time  being  so  much  taken  up  by  these  occupations,  that^ 
while  th^  lasted,  he  almost  entirely  discontinued  bis  favourite  studies. 
In  1689  he  wss  made  a  member  of  the  French  Amdemy,  and,  three 
years  after,  of  that  of  the  '  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres.'  In  1700  he 
accompanied  to  Rome  Cardinal  de  Noaillea,  archbishop  of  Paris,  and 
acted  as  his  'conclavista'  in  the  conclave  which  elected  Clement  XI. 
to  the  papal  dignity.  While  at  Rome,  Renaudot  resumed  his  favourite 
studies,  and  the  library  of  the  Vatican  furnished  him  with  ample 
materials  for  the  history  of  the  Eastern  church — a  subject  which  he 
had  long  in  mind,  and  to  which  he  now  devoted  his  whole  attention. 
In  this  design  he  wss  assisted  by  the  new  pope,  who  persuaded  him 
to  remain  in  Rome  several  months  after  the  departure  of  Cardinal  de 
Noaillea,  and  gave  him  the  prioiy  of  Frossey  in  Bretagneu  On  his 
return  to  France^  Renaudot  devoted  himself  entirely  to  letters^  and 
composed  a  great  number  of  learned  dissertations,  which  are  printed 
in  the  '  Memoirs '  of  the  Academy.  He  di<;d  in  1720,  at  Uie  age  of 
seventy-four,  greatly  regretted  by  the  learned  men  of  his  time.  His 
fine  and  extensive  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts  he  bequeathed 
to  the  abbey  of  St  Qermain  des  Pr^s.  They  remained  there  until  the 
Revolution,  when  they  were  incorporated  with  the  Oriental  collection 
in  the  Royal  library.  Renaudot  wrote  the  following  works : — 1,  A 
collection  of  controversial  pieces  on  the  celebrated  work  by  Nicole^ 
entitled '  Defense  de  la  Perpetuity  de  la  Foi  contre  les  Monuments 
authentiques  de  la  Religion  des  Qrecs,'  Paris,  8vo,  1708 ;  2,  '  Hi»toria 
Patriarcharum  Alexandrinorum  Jsoobitarum,'  &c.,  Paris,  4to,  1713; 
8,  '  Lituigiarum  Orientalium  Collectio,'  Paris,  2  vols.  4to,  1716 ;  4, 
'  Ancient  Account  of  India  and  China,'  written  by  two  Mohammedan 
travellers  of  the  9th  century,  translated  from  the  Arabic,  Paris,  8vo, 
1718.  This  has  subsequently  been  found  to  be  only  a  translation  of 
part  of  a  geographical  and  historical  work,  entitled  'Murdju>dh- 
dhahab  wa  Mddauu-jaubar '  ('  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems'), 
by  the  celelebrated  Masudi,  an  Arabian  writer  of  the  10th  centuxy. 
6,  '  Gennadi!  Patriarchaa  Constantinopolitsni  HomUisa  de  Eucharistia,' 
together  with  other  Latin  treatises  on  the  same  subject,  Paris«  4 to, 
1703. 

R£N]g  OF  AKJOn,  bom  in  1409,  was  the  son  of  Louis  IL,  duke 
of  Anjou  and  couat  of  Provence.  In  1434  he  succeeded  his  brother, 
Louis  III.  Before  this  time,  Rdn^  had  married  Isabella  of  Lorraina 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Joanna  IL  in  1435,  B4n6  laid  claim  to  the 
kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  but  he  had  a  powerful  rival  in  Alfonso 
of  Ar^gon.  [Alfonso  V. ;  Joan  IL]  R^n4  wss  then  a  prisoner  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  opposed  his  succeeding  to  the  inheritance 
of  Lorraine,  which  he  also  daimed  after  the  death  of  the  duke,  his 
father-in-law.  He  sent  however  his  wife  Isabella  to  Naples  with  her 
younger  son  Louis.  She  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  old 
and  numerous  partisans  of  the  house  of  Anjou.    Alfonso  of  Aragon 


was  then  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of 
Milan,  but  soon  after  having  recovered  his  freedom  he  repaired  to 
South  Italy  to  dispute  the  crown  of  Naples  with  his  rival  In  1438 
Rdnd  proceeded  to  Naples^  and  a  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on 
for  three  years  in  the  Abruzoo  and  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom. 
The  death  of  the  Condottiere  Caldora,  R6nl  s  best  officer,  decided  the 
struggle  in  favour  of  Alfonso,  who  laid  siege  to  Naples,  and  took  it  in 
1442.  R^nd  escaped  on  board  a  Genoese  vessel  to  Provence.  He  was 
the  last  of  the  dynasty  of  Anjou  who  sat  on  the  throne  of  Naples. 
In  1445  R^n^  gave  his  daughter  Margaret  in  marrisge  to  Henry  VL 
of  England,  on  which  occasion  he  obtained  the  restoration  of  his 
territories  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
English.  IUn4  now  resided  sometimes  at  Angers  and  occasionally  at 
Aix  in  Provence,  occupying  himself  with  the  administration  of  his 
territoriee,  and  also  with  the  arts  of  painting,  poetry,  and  agricultural 
He  wrote  several  works  both  in  prose  and  verse,  among  others  one  on 
tournaments,  the  manuscript  of  which,  enriched  with  drawingfl,  is 
preserved  in  the  National  Library  at  Paris.  In  1449-50  R4n^  attended 
Charles  VIL  of  France  in  his  successful  war  against  the  English,  after 
which  he  returned  to  his  dominions  to  pursue  his  ^vourite  occupations. 
His  eldest  son  John  attempted  to  Uke  Naples  from  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon,  who  had  succeeded  Alfonso,  but  his  enterprise  failed.  In 
1473  lK>uis  XI.  of  France  seized  Anjou  imder  some  pretence,  and 
"RAn^  retired  to  Aix  in  Provence,  where  he  died  in  1480,  regretted  by 
his  subjects,  among  whom  he  has  retained  the  enviable  appellation  of 
'  le  bon  Roi  IUn4,'  for  he  continued  to  style  himself  King  of  Sicily 
and  Jerusalem.  He  introduced  several  useful  trees  and  plunts  into 
Provence,  among  others  the  muscadel  grape,  and  encouraged  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  glass.  A  '  Precis  Hirtorique '  of  his  life  was 
published  by  Boisson  de  la  Salle  (Aix,  1820),  and  a  marble  statue  was 
nused  to  his  memory  in  one  of  the  squares  of  Aix  in  1823.  R^d's 
sons  having  died  before  him,  he  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
house  of  AJ^jou,  and  after  his  death  Provence  was  united  to  France. 
Baxi^emont^  vicomte  de  Villeneuve,  pubUshed  a  'Histoire  de  Ii4u4 
d' Anjou,  Roi  de  Naples,  Duo  de  Lorraine^  et  Comte  de  Plrovence^' 
Paris,  1825. 

RENNELL,  JAMES,  bom  near  Chudleigh  in  Devonshire  in  1742, 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age  as  a  midshipman.  His  father  wss  a 
oaptain  in  the  artillery.  Young  Rennell  went  with  Admiral  Parker 
to  India,  and  rendered  some  effectual  service  at  the  siege  of  Pondicherry. 
At  the  sge  of  twenty-four  he  quitted  the  navy,  and  entered  the  corps 
of  engineers  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  He  distin- 
guisheid  himself  in  the  campaigns  of  Lord  Clive,  received  some  severe 
woundSk  and  was  promoted  to  a  migority.  It  was  during  thii  period 
that  he  produced  his  first  work,  'A  Chart  of  the  Bank  and  Currents  of 
Cape  Agulfaas,'  the  most  southern  point  of  Africa.  While  he  was 
stationed  in  Southern  Africa,  he  surveyed  Adam*s  Bridge  and  the 
Paumbeen  Passsge  between  the  island  of  Ramisseram  and  the  continent^ 
and  he  expreseed  his  conviction  of  the  praoticabili^  of  widening  the 
passage  for  ships.  This  suggestion  has  been  lately  acted  upon,  after 
a  lapse  of  seventy  years«  While  he  held  the  i^pointment  of  surveyor- 
general  of  Bengal  he  published  his  '  Bengal  Atlss,'  with  an  account  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmapootra,  in  which  he  conjectured  that  the 
Sampoo  of  Tibet  was  the  main  feeder  of  the  latter  river.  On  his 
return  to  England  in  1782  Migor  Rennell  published  a  Map  of  Hin- 
dustan, accompanied  by  a  '  Memoir,'  4to^  1788.  He  was  also  elected 
member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  intimate  with  Dr.  Vincent, 
Sir  William  Jones^  Dr.  Horaley,  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  and  other  learned 
men  of  his  time.  In  1793  he  published  '  Marches  of  the  British  Army 
in  the  Peninsula  of  India  during  the  Campaigns  of  1791.'  He  also 
published  *  Memoir  of  a  Map  of  uie  Peninsula  of  India,  exhibiting  its 
Natural  and  Political  Divisions,  the  latter  conformably  to  the  Treaty 
of  Seringapatam  of  March  1792;'  and  also  *  Elucidations  of  African 
Geography,  from  the  Communications  of  Major  Houghton  and  Mr. 
Magra  in  1791,  with  a  Map.'  In  1794  Major  Rennell  published  a 
poUtical  pamphlet,  entitled  '  War  with  France  the  only  Security  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  Momentous  Crisis,  by  an  Old  Englishman.' 
The  French  Convention  had  already  placed  themselves  out  of  the  pale 
of  international  law  by  their  resolutions  of  the  19th  of  November 
1792,  in  which  they  offered  their  aid  to  any  people  in  any  country  of 
Europe  who  wiBhed  to  overthrow  the  existing  government.  In  1798 
he  assisted  Mungo  Park  in  the  arrangement  of  his  African  travels,  aad 
illustrated  his  work  by  a  map  and  a  memoir  in  the  appendix.  His 
next  work,  and  that  by  which  he  is  most  genendly  known,  was  '  The 
Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  examined  and  explained,'  4to,  1800. 
He  also  wrote : — 1, '  Observations  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of 
Troy;'  2,  'A  Treatise  on  the  Comparative  Geography  of  Western 
Asia,'  with  an  Atlas,  a  work  of  great  labour  and  research ;  3, '  lUus- 
trationsy  chiefly  Geographical,  of  the  History  of  the  Expedition  of  the 
younger  Cyrus  from  Sardis  to  Babylon,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand ;'  4, '  An  Investigation  of  the  Currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  of  those  which  prevail  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic' 
For  this  important  work  he  examined  and  collated  the  log-books  of 
all  the  ships  of  war  and  Indiamen  which  had  traversed  those  seas 
during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  reoomputing  their  observation! 
and  Ndudng  them  to  one  general  system.  The  results  of  all  thia 
prodigious  labour  were  ready  for  the  press  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
and  were  shortly  afterwards  published  by  his  daughter.  Lady  Rodd, 
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b  seTenl  large  eharta,  ahowing  by  an  infinite  number  of  arrows  the 
direction  and  force  of  the  currents  throughout  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
accompanied  by  a  thin  volume  which  ought  to  be  studied  by  every 
seafaring  person.  More  recently  Lieutenant  Maury,  superintendent  of 
the  Washington  Observatory,  has,  with  the  sanction  of  the  United 
States  government,  largely  extended  the  range  of  observations  by  pro- 
curing the  logs  of  a  vast  number  of  vessels,  and  has  methodised  and 
simplified  the  results.  Major  Rennell  also  wrote  some  papers  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  Royal  and  Antiquarian  Societies,  such  as  a 
disquiaition  on  the  Melita  island  of  St.  Paul's  voyage ;  the  place  of 
JuUus  Caasar^s  landing  in  Britain,  in  which  he  proves  that  the  principal 
mouth  of  the  Thames  was  then  to  the  southwud  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
&c.  Major  Rennell  died  on  the  29th  of  March  1830,  and  on  the  6th 
of  the  following  April  his  remains  were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbev, 
where  %  tablet  with  an  appropriate  inscription  is  placed  over  his  tomb* 
Biographical  notioea  of  him  were  inserted  in  the  periodicals  of  the 
time,  in  which  both  his  public  and  his  private  ohamcter  were  spoken 
of  in  those  terms  of  praise  which  he  justly  deserved. 

The  merits  of  Major  Rennell  as  a  laborious  investigator  and  an 
acute  critic  are  universally  acknowledged.  Love  of  truth,  patient  and 
persevering  research,  and  sound  judgment,  are  eminently  displayed  in 
all  that  he  did.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  with  the  limited  means  at 
his  command,  that  he  accomplished  so  much  in  the  department  of 
comparative  geography;  and  though  we  are  now  enabled  by  new 
discoveries  to  rectify  many  of  his  conclusions,  the  results  to  which  he 
did  attain  will  always  i-emain  as  evidence  of  his  imrivalled  sagacity. 
His '  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus '  is  a  monument  worthy  of 
the  writer  whom  he  illustrated.  Though  unacquainted  with  the  Greek 
language,  and  obliged  to  trust  to  the  very  inaccurate  version  of  Beloe, 
he  succeeded  in  producing  a  commentary  on  a  classical  auUior  which 
is  not  surpassed  by  the  labour  of  any  scholar.  The  blundering  of 
Beloe,  and  his  occasional  complete  perversion  of  the  original,  did  not 
mii^lead  the  geographer,  who  could  detect  the  author^s  meaning  even 
under  the  disguise  of  the  translation.  ('Journal  of  Education,'  voL  i, 
2»  380,  &a)  As  a  geographer.  Major  Rennell  was  one  of  the  first 
Englishmen  who  has  earned  any  permanent  reputation ;  and  in  illus- 
trating Herodotus  snd  the  '  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,'  he  occupies 
a  place  by  the  side  of  D'Anville. 

RKKNIE,  JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  7th  of  June  1761  at  Phantassie 
in  Haddingtonshire,  Scotland,  where  his  Either  was  a  respectable 
farmer.  He  acquired  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the  school  of  the 
place,  and  afterwards  received  instruction  in  the  elementary  part  of 
mathematics  at  Dunbar,  where,  on  the  promotion  of  the  master,  he 
for  a  short  time  conducted  the  school.  It  does  not  appear  that  Rennie 
ptursued  his  studies  far  in  pure  mathematics,  but  his  taste  leading  him 
to  contemplate  the  nature  and  propertiea  of  machines,  he  probably 
applied  himself  chiefly  to  those  parts  of  science  which  relate  to 
elementary  mechanics,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  made  himself  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  useful  art  of  drawing  machinery  and  the  different  objects 
which  belong  to  practical  architecture.  He  also  took  advantage  of 
such  opportunities  as  his  avocations  afforded  to  attend  the  courses  of 
lectures  on  mechanical  philosophy  and  chemistiy  which  were  then 
given  at  Edinburgh  by  Drs.  Robison  and  Black.  Prepared  thus  with 
what  books  and  professors  could  teach,  he  entered  the  world ;  and  it 
may  be  said  that  during  all  the  course  of  his  useful  life  he  was  adding 
to  his  stock  of  knowledge  or  seeking  the  means  of  improving  his 
practice  by  observing  the  operations  and  effects  of  his  own  works^  as 
well  as  of  those  which  were  executed  by  other  men. 

Mr.  Rennie  was  employed  for  a  time  as  a  workman  by  Mr.  Andrew 
Meikle,  a  meehamst  of  his  native  parish,  under  whose  superintendence 
he  assisted  in  the  erection  of  some  mUls  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt,  on  his  own  account,  one  near  Dundee.  Soon 
after  this  work  was  finished,  or  about  1780,  he  set  out  for  London. 
On  his  way  he  visited  the  docks  at  Liverpool,  and  spent  some  months 
at  Soho  near  Birmingham,  in  examining  the  works  of  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Watt,  to  whom  he  had  brought  letters  of  introdnction  from  the 
professors  at  Edinburgh.  Soon  after  he  was  established  in  the  metro* 
polis,  Mr.  Rennie  was  employed  by  those  gentlemen  in  the  construction 
of  two  double  steam-enghies  and  the  madunery  connected  with  them, 
at  the  Albion  flour-milla  near  Blaokfriars  Bridge.  All  the  wheel- work 
was  made  of  cast-iron  instead  of  wood,  which  had  before  been  used  in 
such  machinery;  and  the  talents  of  Mr.  Rennie  were  particularly 
manifested  in  the  methods  which  he  adopted  to  render  the  movements 
steady.  The  works  were  finished  in  1789;  but  they  continued  in 
operation  only  during  two  years,  the  whole  of  that  great  establishment 
having  been  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1791. 

Mr.  Rennie  continued  to  the  last  to  be  employed  in  the  construction 
of  stoam-engines,  or  of  the  different  kinds  of  machinery  to  which,  as  a 
motive  power,  steam  is  applied;  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  designing  or  superintending  those  public  works 
which  have  given  his  claim  to  celebrity.  Between  1799  and  1803  he 
constructed  the  elegant  stone  bridge  at  KeUo^  below  the  junction  of 
the  Tweed  and  Teviot;  this  bridge  consists  of  five  elliptical  arches, 
carrying  a  level  roadway.  Mr.  Rennie  also  built  stone  bridges  at 
Musselburgh  and  other  places  in  Scotland ;  but  his  maste^pieoe  of  this 
kind  is  the  Waterloo  Bridge  over  the  Thames.  This  bridge,  so  much 
distinguished  by  its  grandeur  and  simplicity,  was  begun  in  1811, 
■ad  finished  in  six  years.    It  consists  of  nine  equal  elliptical  arches 


125  feet  in  span,  and  the  faces  of  the  piers  are  ornamented  with 
coupled  Doric  columns.  Besides  the  elegantly  designed  iron  bridge 
over  the  Witham  in  Lincolnshire,  he  also  built  that  which  is  called 
the  Southwark  Bridge,  over  the  Thames.  The  latter  oonsisU  of 
three  cast-iron  arches  resting  on  stone  piers,  and  the  span  of  the  centre 
arch  is  240  feet. 

Mr.  Rennie  superintended  the  formation  of  the  Grand  Western 
Canal,  which  extends  horn  the  mouth  of  the  Ex  to  Taunton ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Murray,  that  of  the  Polbrook  Canal  between 
Wade-bridge  and  Bodmin,  in  ComwalL  He  also  superintended  the 
execution  of  the  Aberdeen  canal  uniting  the  Don  and  the  Dee,  and  of 
that  between  Arundel  and  Portsmouth.  But  his  chief  work  in  con- 
nection with  inland  navigation  is  the  Kennet  and  Avon  canal,  which 
extends  from  Bath  to  Newbury,  and  which  required  all  the  akill  of 
the  engineer  to  conduct  it  through  the  rugged  country  between  those 
places.  He  also  gave  a  plan  for  draining  the  fens  at  Witham  in 
Lincolnshire,  which  was  executed  in  1812. 

The  London  Docks,  and  the  East  and  West  India  Docks  at  Black- 
wall,  are  among  the  great  works  which  were  executed  from  hia  plans 
and  under  his  direction.  He  formed  the  new  docks  at  Hull  (where 
also  he  constructed  the  first  dredging-machine  which  was  used  in  this 
country),  the  Prince's  Dock  at  Liverpool,  and  those  of  Dublin, 
Greenock,  and  Leith,  of  which  the  last  is  remarkable  for  the  par- 
ticukrly  strong  construction  of  its  sea-waU.  To  these  must  be  joined 
the  insular  pier  or  breakwater  protecting  Plymouth  Sound  from  the 
waves  which  during  high  winds  used  to  roll  in  with  tremendous 
force.  Mr.  Rennie  also  gave  plans  for  Improving  the  harbours  of 
Berwick,  Newhaven,  and  other  places,  and  the  dockjards  of  Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth,  Pembroke,  and  Chatham :  he  also  buUt  the  pier  al 
Holyhead. 

Before  his  death  he  had  given  plans  for  improving  the  docks  at 
Sheemess ;  which  have  since  been  executed  by  his  fint  and  second 
sons,  Messrs.  George  snd  John  (now  Sir  John)  Rennie,  of  whom  a 
brief  notiee  vriU  be  found  below.  It  should  be  observed  also  that 
Mr.  Rennie^  sen.,  gave  the  designs  for  the  present  London  Bridge; 
and  that  the  charge  of  its  construction  was  confided  to  Sir  John 
Rennie,  who,  in  1831,  finished  that  magnificent  struoture.  Mr.  Rennie 
married  in  1789,  and  had  six  children ;  four  sons  and  two  daoghten. 
He  survived  his  wife,  and,  till  vrithm  a  few  years  of  his  death,  he 
enjoyed  excellent  health.  He  died  of  an  inflammation  of  the  liver, 
October  16, 1821,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 

The  sums  expended  in  the  construction  of  Mr.  Rennie's  bridges 
have  appeared  so  great  ss  to  give  rise  to  an  opinion  that  the  measures 
adopted  for  the  stability  of  those  structures  exceeded  those  which  a 
due  regard  to  economy  should  warrant  It  is  true  that  the  Waterloo 
Bridge  cost  more  than  a  million  sterling,  but  several  circumstances 
contributed  to  make  the  expense  of  that  bridge  greatly  exceed  that  of 
the  bridges  before  built  over  the  Thames ;  it  is,  in  the  first  place, 
longer,  the  material  is  granite,  and  the  piers  were  built  in  coffer-danuu 
Now,  granite  is  more  costly  than  any  other  spedee  of  buildingstone, 
both  at  the  quany  and  in  the  charges  for  working  it  into  form ;  and 
a  cofferdam,  with  the  engines  necessary  to  keep  out  the  water,  is 
much  more  so  than  a  caisson.  But  in  a  great  public  work  durability 
is  a  primary  consideration ;  and  this  is  ensorsd  by  the  employment 
of  the  best  materials  and  by  taking  the  most  effectual  means  of 
securing  the  foundations.  Ine  extensive  repairs  which  the  bridges 
at  Westminster  and  Blackfriars  have  required,  and  will  continue  to 
require,  will  probably,  in  the  end,  afford  a  full  justification  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  followed  in  the  construction  of  the 
Waterloo  and  the  new  London  bridges.  In  the  execution  of  machi- 
neiy,  Mr.  Rennie  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  made  that 
skilful  distribution  of  the  pressures,  and  gave  those  just  proportions 
to  the  several  parts,  which  have  rendered  the  work  of  Englishmen 
superior  to  that  of  any  other  people. 

RENNIE,  GEORGE,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  in 
Surrey  on  Jan.  8, 1791.  He  received  the  first  rudiments  of  a  Hassical 
and  mathematical  edooation  under  Dr.  Greenlaw,  at  Isleworth  in 
Middlesex,  and  afterwards  under  Dr.  Ro^rts,  tiie  msster  of  St 
Paul's  school,  London.  In  1807  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  tour 
through  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  visiting  the  engineering  works 
then  conducted  by  his  father,  and  was  present  at  the  laying  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Bell  Rock  lighthouse.  He  was  then  placed  at 
the  Edinburgh  University  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Robertson,  but  was 
afterwards  removed  to  that  of  Profeasor  Playfair,  in  whose  house 
he  had  for  a  fellow-student  the  present  Lord  John  Russell.  He 
studied  classics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy, 
under  Professors  Dunbar,  ChristiBon,  Leslie,  and  Hope.  In  1811  he 
returned  to  London,  and  commenced  the  study  of  mechanioal  and 
dvil  engineering  under  his  father.  His  first  attempt  was  the  constnio- 
tion  of  the  model  of  a  steam  engine,  for  which  the  tools  were  selected 
for  him  by  Mr.  Watt,  senior.  From  this  time  he  assisted  his  father  in 
designing  many  of  his  great  works,  which  he  continued  to  do  until  his 
father's  death  in  1821.  In  1818,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Watt 
of  Aston,  he  had  been  made  clerk  of  the  irons  (keeper  of  the  money 
dies)  and  superintendent  of  machinery  in  the  Royal  Mint^  which 
situation  he  held  for  several  yean,  when  he  resigned  it,  and  entered 
into  business  with  his  brother  Sir  John,  as  dvil  ensineen  and  mann- 
faoturers  of  machinery.    Among  the  works  execated  by  them  we  may 
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mention,  the  oontinuonoe  of  most  of  their  fathei^s  works,  docka  at 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatbam,  SheemetB,  Goeport,  Plymouth,  and 
Pembroke;  Plymouth  Breakwater;  and  the  Royal  Clarence  and  Royal 
William  Victualling  EBtablishment.  In  London,  East  and  West  India 
Docks,  London  Dock :  Leith  and  Sunderland  Docks.  The  harbours  of 
Liverpool,  Whitehaven,  Port  Patrick,  Donoghadee,  Eiogstown,  Holy- 
head, &0.  The  drainage  of  Bedford  Level,  Eau  Brink  Cut,  Witham, 
Lynn  harbour,  Norfolk  estuary,  ft& ;  canals  and  river  navigations  in 
Tarious  parts.  The  bridges  of  London,  Southwark,  Staines,  Hyde-park, 
and  in  various  parts  of  England  and  abroad.  The  Messrs.  Rennie 
were  the  first  who  surveyed  and  laid  down  many  of  the  present  lines 
of  railways.  They  made  the  coining  machinery,  iu  conjunction  with 
Messrs.  Boulton  and  Watt,  of  the  Royal  Mints  of  Calcutta  and  Bom- 
bay ;  and  of  the  Mints  of  lisbon,  Mexico,  and  Peru ;  the  great  Armoury 
of  Constantinople;  the  biscuit,  chocolate, and  great  flour  mills  of  Dept- 
ford, Gk>sport^  and  Plymouth;  the  great  dock  gates  of  Sebastopol  (ten 
pair  in  number) ;  the  block  and  other  machinery  at  Nicholiiielf ;  the 
biscuit  machinery  at  Sebastopol;  the  dredging  machinery  for  the  har- 
bour of  Odessa,  the  Mouth  of  the  Danube^  and  Cronstadt ;  the  great 
ntesm  factory  at  Cronstadt;  the  steam  factory  at  Aatrachan  on  the 
Volga,  besides  many  other  works  in  Russia,  France,  Spain,  Belgium,  and 
the  Transatlantic  Colonies;  the  land  engines  of  Messrs.  Cubitt,  four  in 
number  of  forty  horse  power  on  the  Woolf  principle,  besides  many 
laud  engines  in  government  yards.  Of  marine  engines  they  have 
made  many  for  tiie  English  government ;  the  enginw  of  the  Archi- 
medes, the  first  which  were  constructed,  besides  engines  of  large 
sttamers  of  war,  such  as  the  Samson,  Bulldog,  &a,  the  Queen's  yacht 
Elfin,  the  Beynard  cruiser ;  and  they  made  the  engines  of  the  cele- 
brated Wladimir,  and  others,  at  SebostopoL  In  the  Baltic  they  made 
the  first  screw  steam  engine  ever  furnished  for  the  Russian  Navy, 
besides  steam  frigates,  and  two  steam  yachts,  for  l^icolas  I.  AXdo 
many  large  steamers,  such  as  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Navigation 
Company's  vessel  Pera  of  2620  tons  and  453  horse  power,  and  the 
Candia  of  1960  tons  and  454  horse  power.  Also  many  steam  engines 
for  vessels  in  France,  Italy,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Mexico,  &a  They 
have  also  built  ships  both  of  wood  and  iron.  The  Namur  and  Li^ge 
and  the  Monsand  Manage  railways  were  constructed  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  G.  Rennie  in  the  vears  1846-49.  Sir  John  Rennie  having 
retired  from  the  partnership  in  1845,  Mr.  Rennie  carried  on  the 
business  alone  during  several  years,  and  was  then  joined  by  his  two  sons, 
who  now  carry  it  on.  Mr.  Rennie  was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1822.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  the 
Academy  of  Turin,  Rotterdam,  ftc  He  is  the  Author  of  'Experiments 
on  the  Strength  of  MatenaLi;'  on  'The  Frictions  of  Solids;'  and  on 
*  The  Frictions  of  Fluids,'  published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions.' 
He  is  also  the  author  of  articles  on  Hydraulics,  two  Papers  read  before 
the  British  Association,  and  of  many  papers  on  scientific  subjects  in 
the  *  Transactions'  of  the  Civil  Engineers.    [See  SapPLBMBNT.] 

*  Sib  John  Rbn mis,  his  younger  brother,  has  borne  an  important 
part  in  the  works  above  mentioned,  and  also  constructed  many  on  his 
own  accoimt.  He  was  knighted  on  occasion  of  opening  the  new 
Loudon  Bridge.  Since  the  dissolution  of  the  partnership  with  his 
brother,  he  has  practised  as  an  architect. 

*REPP,  THORLKIF  QUDMUNDSSON,  an  IceUndio  scholar  of 
some  eminence,  and  remarkable  as  being  perhaps  the  only  native  of 
Iceland  who  ever  held  a  literary  post  in  Britain,  was  bom  on  the  6th 
of  July  1794,  at  Reykiadal  in  Amiss-Syssel,  where  his  father  Qudmund 
Bothvarson  was  the  parish  priest.  After  studying  at  the  school  of 
Bessastad  (the  Eton  of  Iceland),  he  went  in  1814  to  the  University  of 
Copenhsgen,  where  he  gained  some  academical  prises,  and  in  1821  he 
paid  a  visit  to  England,  from  which  he  returned  in  the  following  year. 
In  1825  the  eorators  of  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh  were 
desirous  of  procuring  a  learned  foreigner  for  their  under-librarian,  and 
mode  propoMls  to  Professor  Rask  [Rabk]  the  great  philologist^  which 
be  declined.  "  We  are  still  anxious,  however,"  wrote  Dr.  Irving,  the 
librarian,  to  P.  £.  Miiller  [MOllbr],  bishop  of  Seland,  "to  procure  a 
librarian  from  Denmark,  and  I  should  for  my  own  part  be  disposed  to 
prefer  a  young  Icelander  educated  at  Copenhagen,  and  alike  familiar 
with  the  languages  of  both  countries,  of  three  or  four  years'  standing 
in  the  university,  and  completely  skilled  in  Qreek  and  Latin;  and  if 
he  were  likewise  acquainted  with  Swedish,  Qerman,  and  French,  he 
would  be  a  still  greater  acquisition."  He  could  hardly  have  specified 
more  accurately  the  very  qualifications  possessed  by  Repp,  except  that 
in  addition  to  tiie  languages  named  the  young  Icelander  was  acquainted 
with  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  and  had  a  critical  knowledge  of  Hebrew 
and  Arabia  He  was  accordingly  recommended  by  Rask  and^  MUUer 
and  several  other  distinguished  men  of  Copenhagen,  and  appointed  to 
the  ofiSce,  but  with  tiie  atipulation  that  the  appointment  was  not 
necessarily  a  permanent  one. 

"  The  droumstanoe  of  express  invitations  to  fbieigners  from  latge 
public  bodies,  is,"  says  Mr.  Repp  in  a  subeequent  pamphlet,  '*  exces- 
sively rare  in  this  country,  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Repp  verily  believes 
that  this  is  the  only  one  that  has  occurred  during  several  centuries." 
The  experiment  did  not  end  satisfactorily  to  all  parties.  Mr.  Repp 
contributed  the  srticle  on  the  Advocates'  Library  to  the  'Penny 
Cyclopeodia'  in  1888,  and  in  it  he  remarked  that  "a  collection  of 
Spanish  books  containing  nearly  8000  volumes  was  in  the  year  1824 
bought  from  a  Loudon  bookseller  at  very  great  expense,"  and  that  **  of 


the  librarians,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scotland,  Keepers  of  the  Advo« 
cates'  Library,  the  two  first  only  deserve  to  be  mentioned  as  men  of 
literary  attainmeuts,  viz.,  Thomas  Ruddiman  and  David  Hume."  The 
collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Astoiga  had  been  purchased  as  containing 
8000  volumes,  and  no  keeper  of  a  library  for  the  time  being  was  likely 
to  acquiesce  in  such  a  remark  respecting  his  distinguished  predecessors. 
Mr.  Repp's  colleagues  complaint  of  infirmities  in  his  temper ;  and  he 
complained  that  his  coUesgues  employed  him  in  a  way  less  suited  to  a 
man  of  acquirements  than  to  a  clerk  or  porter.  After  a  contest  which 
produced  two  or  three  pamphlets  and  Reports  of  some  interest,  which 
may  be  found  in  the  library  of  the  British  Muaeum,  Mr.  Repp  was 
informed  by  the  curators  that  his  future  services  would  be  dispensed 
with.  In  1834  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  teacher  of  modem 
languages  at  an  institution  at  Dollar  in  Fife,  and  printed  a  series  of 
very  high  testimonials  from  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Professor  Wilson, 
and  others ;  but  in  1837  he  returned  to  Denmark.  He  obtained  per- 
mission to  give  public  lectures  on  the  Euglish  language  and  literature 
at  Copeuhagtn,  and  has  since  continued  iu  that  capital,  engaged  in 
teaching  English,  in  bringing  out  a  dictionary,  and  in  other  literary 
labours. 

Mr.  Repp  is  the  author  of  several  works  in  Latin,  Danish,  and 
English,  aud  edited  one  of  the  Sagas  in  his  native  Icelandic,  tLe 
'  Saxdnk-Saga,'  or  '  History  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Saxdal,'  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  at  Copenhagen,  in  1826.  One  of  the  most 
original  of  his  Danish  works  is  a  pamphlet  entitled  'DanoMagyariske 
Opdagelser'  (' Dano-Hungarian  Discoveries,'  Copenhsgen,  184'j),  in 
which  he  points  out  some  reeembUnoes  which  he  considers  to  exist 
between  Danish  and  Hungarian.  His  most  important  English  work  is 
his  •  Historical  Treatise  on  Trial  by  Jury,  Wager  of  Law,  and  other 
co-ordinate  Forensic  Institutions  formerly  in  use  in  Scandinavia  and 
in  Iceland,'  Edinburgh,  1832-38.  It  treats  on  an  interesting  subject, 
and  contains  much  information  that  might  be  sought  for  in  vain  in 
any  other  English  book ;  but  a  smile  is  occasionally  excited  by  the 
pertinacity  with  which  the  Icelandic  author  vindicates  the  moi*al  and 
intellectual  supremacy  of  the  Icelanders,  alleging  that  those  who 
migrated  from  Norway  to  that  island  were  '*  the  most  distingtushed 
men  in  the  former  oouutiy— the  flower  of  that  stock  of  which  less 
illustrious  branches,  emigrating  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  became 
conquerors  and  rulers  of  the  nations  they  visited,  and  indeed  the 
patriarchs  of  modem  European  culture."  A  long  preface  in  English 
by  Repp,  embracing  a  view  of  the  Danish  languuge  and  literature,  is 
prefixed  to  Fenrall  and  Repp's  'Danish  and  English  Dictionary' 
(12mo,  Copenhagen),  which,  though  on  a  small  scale,  is  considered 
the  best  dictionary  of  the  two  languages  extant.  Erslew,  in  his 
'  Forfatter-Lexicon,'  enumerates  several  theological  works  of  some 
length,  which  were  translated  by  the  Icelandic  librarian  from  German 
into  English  for  the  '  Edinburgh  Biblical  Cabinet'  and  similar  works, 
and  also  some  articles  in  the  'Penny  Cydopndiai'  ' Encyclopsadia 
Britannica,'  and  *  Blackwood's  Magazine.' 

RlilPToN,  HUMPHRY,  who  first  assumed  professionsUy  the  title 
of '  Landscape  Gardener,*  was  bom  May  2, 1752,  at  Bury  St.  Edmuud's, 
where  his  father  held  the  lucrative  situation  of  Collector  of  Excise. 
After  being  placed  first  at  the  grammarschool  at  Bury,  and  then  at 
that  of  Norwich,  he  was  sent  by  lus  father,  who  intendwl  to  make  a 
man  of  business  of  him,  to  Gorkum  in  HolUmd,  in  the  summer  of  1764. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  returned  to  England,  and  was  placed  in  a 
merchant's  counting-house  at  Norwich,  but  all  his  leisure  was  devoted 
to  poetry,  music,  and  drawing.    At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  married, 
and  was  set  up  in  business  as  a  general  merchant  by  his  father,  and  for 
a  while  affairs  prospered  with  him,  but  after  a  few  years  took  an 
unfavourable  tum,  owing  to  losses  of  vessels  at  sea,  and  other  circum- 
stances in  trade ;  wherefore  having  lo«t  both  his  parents,  he  determined 
upon  following  his  own  inclination.    He  accordingly  settied  at  Sustead, 
near  Ay Isham,  in  Norfolk,  where  he  passed  five  yeaiv  occupying  himself 
with  farming  experiments,  gardening,  and  the  study  of  rural  sceneiy. 
But  in  1783  his  firiend  and  neighbour  Mr.  Wyndham  of  Felbrigg  being 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Reptou  agreed 
to  accompany  him  as  his  confidential  secretary.    The  flattering  ex- 
pectations thus  suddenly  raised  were  as  suddenly  blighted,  for  his 
patron  gave  up  his  post  almost  immedistely,  snd  Reptou  returned  to 
Sustead.    There  however  he  did  not  long  remain,  for,  compelled  to 
retrench,  he  took  a  small  house  at  Harestreetk  Essex,  to  which  he 
became  so  much  attached  as  ever  after  to  reside  thersi     Just  at  this 
time  (1784)  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Palmer,  who  introduced 
the  mail-coach  system,  and  he  joined  with  him  in  his  project;  but 
though  eventually  the  scheme  prospered,  Repton  had  to  put  up  with 
pecuniary  loss.    He  resolved  to  tiy  whether  he  could  not  extricate 
himself  from  his  embarrassments  by  gratifying  his  own  tastes  at  the 
same  time^  and  accordingly  annouoc^  to  his  friends  his  intention  of 
practising  as  a  *  Landscape  Gardener.'     The  field  was  open,  for  Brown 
had  been  dead  some  years  [Bbowm],  and  there  was  no  one  besides  of 
any  note.    With  what  success  this  last  scheme  was  crovmed  needs 
hardly  be  said,  for  business  soon  began  to  pour  in  upon  him,  and  ha 
was  consulted  by  the  owners  of  'Places*  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
kingdom.    Repton  continued  to  enjoy  uninterrapted  prosperity  and 
good  health  up  to  Januaiy  29th,  1811,  when,  being  upset  in  his 
carriage,  he  received  a  severe  injury  to  the  spine,  which  rendered  him 
a  long  while  au  invalid.    He  died  suddenly  on  the  24th  of  March  18 18. 
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H!i  profeBsional  pnblicfttiona  consist  of  'Sketches  and  Hints  on 
lisnddcape  Gsurdening.'  4to,  1795;  '  Obseirations  on  the  Theory  and 
I*ractice  of  Landsoape  Ctardening/  4to,  1608  ;  *  Inquiry  into  the 
Changes  of  Ta^te  in  Landaoape  Qardening,'  Svo,  1806;  'Detigns 
[proposed  but  not  adopted  1  for  the  Payilion  at  Brighton/  folio,  18U8; 
and  'Fragments  on  the  Theory,  &c  of  Landscape  Gardening/  4to^ 
1816,  in  which  he  was  assiBted  by  his  eldest  son.  These  different  pub- 
lications on  his  art  were  reprinted  in  1840  by  the  late  Mr.  Loudon 
[Loudon,  J.  C],  in  a  single  oetavo  Yolume,  aecompanied  with  a 
memoir  of  the  author. 

RETZ,  JEAN  FRANCOIS  PAUL  DE  OONDI,  CARDINAL  DE, 
descended  of  a  rich  and  powerful  house,  was  bom  in  October  1614. 
Destined  by  his  father  to  the  Church,  in  the  hope  of  his  obtaining  the 
arohbishoprio  of  Paris,  then  held  in  succeesion  by  two  members  of  his 
fiEimily,  he  was  compelled  to  enter  upon  a  profe»aion  repugnant  and 
uneuitable  to  his  ardent,  unscrupulous,  and  intriguing  temper.  His 
youth  was  sullied  by  debauchery,  while  at  the  same  time  his  theolo- 
gical studies  were  prosecuted  with  success  and  distinction ;  but  in 
the  history  of  the  contests  of  parties  in  Greece  and  Rome  he  found  a 
more  congenial  pursuit,  and  brilliant  and  seductive  examples  of  what 
he  most  coveted,  political  ability  and  suoceas.  His  first  political 
connection  was  with  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  to  the  success  of  whose 
revolt  he  looked  forward  for  the  means  of  abandoning  his  profession. 
Disappointed  by  the  death  of  that  nobleman,  he  resumed  with  more 
regularity  his  ecclesiasti(»l  studies  and  employments ;  and  gained  the 
good  opinion  not  only  of  the  clergy  of  Paris,  but  of  Louis  XI IL,  who, 
on  his  death-bed  (1643),  named  Condi  coadjutor  to  his  uncle  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  He  devoted  himeelf  zealously  to  discharge  the 
external  functions  of  his  office;  and  by  this  regularity,  and  by  his 
profuse  distribution  of  alma,  established  his  popularity  with  the 
citizens.  The  bend  of  his  mind  however  is  shown  by  his  answer  to 
one  who  reproached  him  with  prodigality:  '^Csesar,  at  my  age,  owed 
six  times  as  much  as  L"  His  conduct  made  him  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  the  court ;  and  though  on  the  first  breaking  out  of  the 
disturbances  of  the  F^nde  he  rendered  active  and  valuable  assistance 
to  the  royal  cause,  still  his  sincerity  was  not  credited ;  and  he  was 
driven  by  the  distrust  of  the  court,  co-operating  with  Ids  own  ambi* 
tion,  to  become,  not  indeed  the  avowed  leader,  but  the  moving  spirit 
of  the  popular  party.  '*  Before  noon  to-morrow,"  he  said,  when  his 
resolution  was  formed,  "  I  will  be  master  of  Paris  :*'  and  he  kept  his 
word.  This  was  the  eminence  to  which  the  dreams  and  studies  of  his 
youth  had  led  him  to  aspire.  "I  am  convinced,"  he  said  in  his 
Memoirs,  *'that  it  requires  greater  qualities  to  be  a  good  party  leader, 
than  to  be  emperor  of  the  universe."  Throughout  the  wars  of  the 
Fronde,  a  busy  period  of  domestic  contest,  he  maintained  his  ascend- 
ancy ;  and  he  has  earned  from  one  of  his  biographers  the  pndse  of 
being  the  only  person  who  in  those  troubles  sought  not  gain,  but 
reputation.  The  praise  of  generosity  towards  his  bitterest  personal 
enemies  is  also  due  to  him.  The  war  was  dosed  by  the  return  of  the 
court  to  Paris,  in  October  1652. 

Tempting  ofifors  were  made  to  induce  Qondi,  who  had  now  risen  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal,  to  quit  his  see  and  repair  to  Rome,  with  the  tiUe 
of  ambassador ;  bat  while  be  hesitated,  and  sought  to  make  terms  for 
his  friends^  he  was  arrested,  December  19,  without  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  Ptoinans,  who,  by  this  time,  were  well  wearied  of  civil 
war.  For  some  time  he  was  veiy  closely  confined  at  Vinoennes.  By 
resigning  his  archbishopric  however,  to  which  he  had  now  succeeded 
by  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  he  purchased  his  removal  to  the  oh&teau  of 
Nantes,  from  which  he  eflfeoted  his  escape  into  Spain  (1654),  with 
singular  boldness  and  good  fortune.  From  Spain  he  repairod  to 
Rome,  where,  in  spite  of  the  opporiiion  of  the  cardinals  attached  to 
Fkanoe,  he  supported  the  consideration  due  to  his  talents,  and,  it  \a 
said,  decided  the  election  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.  Having  revoked 
his  reaignation,  he  maintained  daring  some  time  his  vicara  in  the 
administration  of  the  archbishopric:  and  at  last,  by  its  surrender  in 
exchange  for  other  benefices^  after  leading  for  some  yean  a  wandering 
life,  he  effected  his  reconciliation  with  Louis  XIV,,  and  his  restoration 
to  Franoe.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  retirement, 
in  works  of  charity  and  piety.  He  sold  his  estates,  and,  reserving  a 
sum  sufficient  for  his  maintenance^  devoted  the  bulk  of  his  revenues 
to  the  payment  of  his  debts,  which  he  thus  liquidated,  to  the  great 
amount,  as  it  is  calculated,  of  more  than  four  millions  of  francs, 
modem  money.  Mad.  de  Sdvign^,  who  was  intimate  with  him  during 
his  latter  yeara,  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  the  charms  of  his  conver- 
sation, the  elevation  of  his  character,  and  his  mild  and  peaceable 
virtues.  We  must  conclude  therefore  that  reflection  and  adverse 
fortune  had  worked  a  great  and  salutary  ohange  in  his  disposition. 
He  died  at  Paris,  August  24, 1679. 

His  politioal  writings,  being  chiefly  of  the  nature  of  pamphlets,  are 
forgotten :  aa  an  author,  his  reputation  rests  on  his  Memoirs,  written, 
Voltaire  si^s,  with  an  air  of  grandeur,  an  impetuoaity  and  inequality 
of  genius,  which  are  the  picture  of  his  oonduot  The  memoirs  of 
JoU,  the  cardinal's  secretary,  also  contain  copious  materials  for  the 
biography  of  De  Rets. 

RETZSCH,  MORITZ,  was  bom  at  Dresden,  in  Deoember  1779. 
Though  displaying  from  childhood  a  great  fondness  for  drawing  and 
model  ling,  it  waa  not  till  approachiug  manhood  that  he  thought  of 
art  ior  a  xnofession.    He  then  entered  the  Dresden  Academy,  but  I 


I  does  .not  appear  t9  have  pursued  a  regular  course  of  academio  stady. 
He  painted  portraits,  and  historical  and  poetic  subjects,  and  in  time 
came  to  be  nominated  (1824)  professor  of  painting  in  the  Dresden 
Academy ;  but  as  a  painter  he  has  never  acquired  much  distinction. 
What  first  gained  him  a  reputation  beyond  his  native  oity  waa  his 
series  of  outline  etchings  illustrative  of  the  '  Faost  *  of  Qothe,  first 
published  in  1812 — a  work  of  marvellous  force  and  beauty,  and  dis- 
playing a  sabtlety  of  thought  and  fancy  worthy  of  the  great  poem  on 
which  it  was  founded.  These  etchings  immediately  beoune  extremely 
popular  throughout  Germany,  and  soon  found  equally  warm  admirers 
in  England,  where  his  works  have  always  been  highly  esteemed. 
Enlarged  editions  of  them  have  several  times  been  produced,  and  they 
have  long  been  the  received  artistic  exponents,  as  fiur  as  they  go,  of  the 
'Faust'  Similar  illustrations  of  Schiller's  poems  (1816)  attained 
nearly  equal  celebrity.  Then  followed  his  'Illustrations  of  Shak- 
spere,'  of  which  some  eight  series  have  appeared,  embracing  '  Hamlet' 
(1828),  < Macbeth'  (1888),  'Romeo  and  JoUet'  (1836), « King  Lear' 
(1888),  <The  Tempest'  (1841),  *  Othello '  (1842),  <The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor'  (1844),  and  'Henry  IV.'  (1846).  As  might  be  expected, 
these  present  a  decidedly  German  rendering  of  Shakspere's  purpof  e, 
and  are  very  unequal  in  effisot ;  bat  they  are  on  the  whole  the  most 
intellectual  series  of  pictorial  illastrations  of  Shakspere  which  have 
yet  been  given  to  the  world,  and  often  present  the  poet*s  thoughts  in 
a  new  and  very  striking  light.  This  u  indeed  what  is  the  especial 
characteristic  of  this  great  original  artist.  He,  in  his  own  walk — as  a 
designer  in  outline — might  well  claim  to  stand  in  tiio  highest  place; 
but  still,  far  above  all  technioal  power,  is  to  be  estimated  that  bright, 
dear,  and  strong  intelligenoe  with  which  every  design,  and  every  part 
of  each  design,  is  irradiated.  And  this  intelligence  oontrols  idike 
an  almost  exuberant  fimoy  and  a  vigorous  imagination,  preaerving  him 
almost  invariably  from  what  must  inevitably  be  the  beeetting  danger 
of  his  turn  of  mind  and  range  of  subjects^  exaggeration  and  extrava- 
gance. He  deals  much  in  allegory  and  symbolism,  but  theee  seldom 
run  into  mysticism,  and  the  meaning  generally  reveals  itself  after  a 
little  attentive  consideration.  Besides  those  above  named,  Betssch 
hss  published  folios  of  wild  and  playAil  <  Phantasien,'  'Sketches,' 
'  Illustrations  to  Biirger^s  Leonora,'  and  '  The  War  between  Light 
and  Darkness;'  also  'The  Chess-PUyer,'  and  varioos  other  separate 
outline  etchings. 

Retcsch  lives  to  enjoy  in  full  measore  the  ISsme  his  right  hand  has 
won.  The  excellent  old  man  dwells  in  a  pleasant  garden-house  just 
outside  Dresden,  in  a  style  of  patriarchal  sunplioity,  beloved  by  all 
who  know  him,  and  espeoiBlly  honoured  by  his  fellow-citisens,  among 
whom  he  has  lived  for  now  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  and 
who  rejoice  in  the  credit  which  his  genius  reflects  on  their  city;  and 
Engliah  travellera  love  to  relate  the  hearty  reception  he  gives  them, 
and  the  gratification  he  plainly  feela  in  talking  about  England  and  his 
English  friends,  and  ahowing  his  brimming  portfolios  of  inexhaustille 
fisnoies,  and  especially  the  album  of  drawings  which  he  presents  to  his 
wife  on  every  recurring  birthday.    [See  SurrLiMSNt.] 

REUCHLIN,  JOHN,  an  eminent  German  soholar,  was  bora  in  1455 
at  Pforzheim,  in  the  dominions  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden.  He  waa 
admitted  in  boyhood  as  a  chorister  of  that  ptince'a  chapel,  and,  having 
gained  Ms  notice  by  aptitude  in  learning,  was  sent  by  him  to  Paris 
in  1478  as  companion  to  his  son.  At  Paris,  Reachlin  proseouted  his 
studies  with  advantage,  especially  in  Greek ;  and  not  to  follow  minutely 
his  wandering  course,  we  find  him  auooessively  at  Basel,  Orleans, 
Poitiers,  and  lastly  Tiibingen,  where,  having  previously  taken  his  degree 
in  law,  he  commenced  practice  as  an  advocate  about  1481.  In  1482 
he  visited  Rome  and  other  of  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  aa  secretary  to 
the  Coont  of  Wiirtemberg,  enjoyed  and  profited  by  the  society  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  was  rsceived  at  the  ooart  of  Lorenso 
de'  Medici  with  distinguished  reepect^  On  his  return  to  Germany  he 
took  up  his  abode  at  Stuttgard,  and  from  1484  to  1509  filled  a  variety 
of  high  legal  and  diplomatic  functions.  In  the  latter  year  he  became 
entangled  in  a  long  and  harsssing  dispnte  arising  out  of  an  edict 
obtained  by  Pfefferkoni,  a  converted  Jew  of  Cologne^  authoruing  him 
to  examine  and  burn  all  Jewish  books  oontainiog  anything  against 
the  Christian  religion.  Reuchlin,  on  being  referred  to,  gave  bis  opinion 
decidedly  sgainst  the  justice  of  this  measure ;  and  in  answer  to  a  work 
of  Pfe£ferkom,  entitled  'Speculum  Manuale,'  wrote  the  'Speculum 
Oculare,'  in  1511.  This  book  was  oensured  by  the  Cologne,  Paris, 
Louvain,  and  other  univevuties,  and  involved  him  with  the  Inquisition, 
before  which  in  1513  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Mains.  Reuchlin 
appealed  to  the  pope;  and  the  pope  referred  the  matter  to  the  Bishop 
of  Spire,  who  pronounced  the  'Speculum  Oculare'  to  be  neither 
dangerous  to  the  Church  nor  favourable  to  Judaism.  Still  the  uni- 
versities persisted  in  their  condemnation,  and  even  ordered  the  book 
to  be  publicly  burnt;  and  in  1516  the  cause  was  still  in  course  of 
hearing  at  Bome^  when  it  was  atopped  by  the  pope,  and  the  disputes 
consequent  on  the  rise  of  the  Reformation  prevented  its  being  revived. 
In  the  troubled  times  which  followed,  Reuchlin  had  his  share  of  dis- 
tress and  poverty.  In  1518  he  accepted,  and  held  for  a  short  time,  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew  professorships  at  Wittenberg ;  and  he  afterwards 
taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Ingolstadt  for  somewhat  lees  than  a  year. 
In  1520  or  1531  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  chaira  at  Tubingen,  a 
pleasant  gleam  over  the  close  of  bis  troubled  life ;  for  every  comfort 
and  facility  were  afforded  to  him,  and  crowds  of  students  from  all  paiU 
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of  Germany  testified  the  reepeot  in  which  his  name  and  learning  were 
held.  Infirmity  and  siokness  however  soon  compelled  him  to  resign 
this  employment,  and  he  died  at  Stuttgardt,  June  80, 1522« 

As  a  scholar,  Reuchlin's  name  stands  high  among  the  men  of  his 
age.  He  was  suspected  of  a  leaning  towards  the  reformed  dootrines, 
which  the  liberality  of  his  views  on  the  Jewish  question  no  doubt 
tended  to  confirm.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  never  separated  himself 
from  the  Roman  Church.  His  numerous  writings  comprehend  some 
elementary  works  on  Hebrew,  esteemed  in  their  day,  but  of  course 
long  since  obsolete;  and  some  treatises  on  the  cabalistic  art.  His 
fluency  and  purity  in  speaking  both  Qreek  and  Latin  were  great,  and 
highly  admired. 

BEY,  JEAN,  a  French  physician,  was  a  native  of  Bugue  on  the 
Dordogne.  In  1680  he  published  at  Bazas,  a  town  about  thirty  miles 
south-east  of  Bordeaux,  a  book  under  the  following  title : '  Essays  da 
Jean  Rey,  Docteur  en  M^d^oine,  sur  la  Recherche  de  la  Cause  pour 
laquelle  rEstaio  et  le  Plomb  augmentent  de  poids  quand  on  les  calcine.' 
To  this  inquiry  it  appears  that  Rey  was  incited  by  a  letter  from  Sieur 
Brun,  prefixed  to  the  work,  as  the  cause  "  qui  a  donnd  sujet  au  present 
discours."  M.  Brun  states  that  on  subjecting  two  pounds  six  ounces 
of  melted  tin  to  the  air  in  a  pot,  he  found  that  it  increased  six  ounces 
in  weight,  and  applied  to  Rey  to  explain  so  unexpected  a  fact;  and 
he  afterwards  miuie  a  similar  experiment  with  lead,  and  with  a 
corresponding  result. 

Rey,  after  refuting  aU  the  different  explanations  of  this  increase  of 

sight  which  had  been  advanced,  says,  in  his  sixteenth  essay :—"  Kow, 
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to  augment  the  diffioultv,  I  say  Uiat  we  must  not  only  inquire  whence 
these  seven  ounces  are  derived,  but  moreover  whence  that  which  has 
replaced  the  loas  of  weight  necessarily  arising  from  the  enlargement  of 
the  volume  of  the  tin  by  its  conversion  into  calx,  and  from  the  vapours 
and  exhalations  that  have  evaporated.  To  this  question  then,  resting 
on  the  foundations  that  I  have  had,  I  answer,  and  proudlv  mamtain, 
that  this  increase  of  weight  comes  from  the  air,  thickened  and  made 
heavy,  and  in  some  measure  rendered  adhesive  on  the  vessel,  by  the 
violent  and  long-continued  heat  of  the  furnace,  which  air  mixes  with 
the  calx  (its  union  being  wsisted  by  the  continual  stirring),  and  attaches 
itself  to  its  smallest  partides,  no  otherwise  than  as  water  when  sand 
is  thrown  into  it  makes  it  heavier  by  moistening  it  and  adhering  to  its 
smallest  graina"    Rey  died  about  1645. 

In  the  eleventh  and  subsequent  volumes  of  the  '  Royal  Institution 
Journal '  Mr.  Children  has  given  translations  of  various  essays  of  Re^, 
which  are  extremely  well  worth  perusal  by  those  who  are  curious  in 
the  history  of  chemical  discovery.  We  have  already  mentioned  that 
Rey's  work  first  appeared  in  1680,  and  it  was  greatly  neglected  till 
1777,  when  a  new  edition  appeared ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  Mr.  Children 
that  the  **  copies  of  this  reprint  disappeared  in  a  very  sudden  and 
remarkable  manner,"  and  the  fact  has  led  to  a  suspicion  that  it  was 
effected  by  Lavoisier  and  his  friends,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pla- 
giarism in  his  celebrated  work  which  appeared  abojat  three  years  after- 
wards. Mr.  Children  and  Dr.  Thomson  however  are  both  inclined  to 
give  full  credit  to  the  assertion  made  by  Lavoisier  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Rey's  essajs  when  he  originally  undertook  his  experiments. 

REYNOLDS,  SIR  JOSHUA,  bom  at  Plympton,  July  16, 1728,  of 
an  ancient  family  of  the  county  of  Devon,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Reynolds,  rector  of  Plympton  St.  Mary,  and  master  of  the  free 
grammar-school  there.  He  was  originally  intended  for  the  medical 
profession,  but  he  manifested  when  still  a  child  so  great  a  taste  for 
drawing,  that  his  father  was  induced  to  abandon  his  intention.  Rey- 
nolds's natural  inclination  to  the  arts  was  much  strengthened  by  studying 
the  Jesuits'  Perspective,  but  was  finally  confirmed,  and  became  a  passion, 
through  the  perusal  of  Richardson's  treatise  on  painting,  and^  he  was 
from  that  time  resolved  to  become  a  painter.  He  was  accordingly,  in 
1741,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  placed  by  his  father  for  four  years  with 
Hudson,  the  principal  portrait-painter  of  that  time.  Hudson's  plan 
of  instruction,  that  of  setting  his  pupil  to  copy  Gnercino's  drawings, 
had  a  decided  influence  upon  Reynolds's  future  taste^  and  was  probably 
a  principal  cause  of  the  difficulty  which  he  ever  after  experienced 
when  drawing  from  the  life.  Reynolds  and  his  master  did  not  agrees 
and  they  separated  in  an  unfriendly  manner  when  half  the  period  of 
the  engagement  had  expired.  Reynolds  returned  into  Devonshire, 
and  commenced  his  career  as  a  portrait-painter,  at  Plymouth.  He  was 
fortunate  in  obtaiuing  the  patronage  of  Lord  Mount  Edgecombe^ 
whose  influence  procured  him  introductions  to  distinguished  naval 
officers  of  that  port,  amongst  whom  was  Captain  (afterwards  Admixml 
Lord)  Keppel,  a  connection  that  proved  subsequently  most  valuable 
to  him.  His  portraits  exhibited  at  this  early  stage  of  lua  career  decided 
traces  of  his  future  style.  The  portraits  of  William  Qandy  of  Exeter, 
whieh  he  greatly  admired  for  their  bold  and  effective  manner,  tended 
not  a  little  to  confirm  that  taste  which  his  previous  education  from 
Guercino  was  so  well  calculated  to  engender.  After  the  death  6f  his 
father,  in  1746,  Reynolds  came  to  London,  where  he  took  apartments 
and  commenced  practice  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  then  a  favourite  quarter 
with  painters.  In  1749  he  accompanied  Commodore  Eeppel  as  that 
officer's  guest,  in  the  Centurion,  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  after  a 
delay  of  two  months  at  Miuorca,  where  he  resided  with  the  governor, 
General  Blakeney,  and  during  which  time  he  painted  the  portraits  of 
several  naval  and  militaiy  offioersy  he  embarked  for  Leghoni|  and 
prosecuted  his  journey  to  Rome. 
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R^noldfl  has  recorded  that  when  he  first  saw  the  grand  works  of 
Raffaelle  in  the  Yatican,  he  was  greatly  disappointed.  However,  he 
did  not  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Raffaelle  owed  his  reputation  to 
the  ignorance  or  caDrioe  of  mankind :  he  felt  his  own  ignorance,  and 
stood  abashed.  All  the  undigested  notions  of  excellence  which  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  England  were  to  be  eradicated  Arom  his  mind; 
he  felt  that  he  had  originally  formed  a  false  opinion  of  the  perfection 
of  art ;  **  and  that  if  those  works  had  really  been  what  he  expected, 
they  would  have  contained  beauties  superficial  and  alluring,  but  by 
no  means  such  as  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  great  reputation 
which  they  have  so  long  and  so  justly  obtained"  Yet  the  works  of 
Raffaelle  had  little,  if  anv,  permanent  influence  in  forming  his  styles 
which  belonged  to  a  wholly  different  school. 

Reynolds  never  made  a  practice  of  copying  pictures  or  taking 
sketches  of  whole  compositions,  as  is  the  habit  with  many  young 
painters.  He  very  properly  considered  copying  a  "delusive  kind  of 
industry;"  yet  he  was  in  the  habit  of  selecting  parts  of  compositions 
which  were  of  striking  excellence,  or  from  an  attentive  study  of  which 
he  imagined  he  should  derive  substantial  benefit  It  was  in  studying 
the  vsrious  sreat  works  in  the  Yatican,  particularly  those  of  Michel 
Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  that  he  contracted  a  severe  cold  which  caused  a 
deafness  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Flo- 
rence, Bologna,  Parma,  Modena^  Milan,  Padua^  and  Yenice^  where  he 
lodged  with  Zuccarelli,  the  landscape  painter.  The  great  masters  of 
Yenice,  Titian,  Paul  Yeronese,  and  Tintoretto,  had  a  far  greater 
influence  upon  Reynolds's  future  practice  than  the  great  works  in 
Rome.  The  rich  effect  of  Yenetian  tone  and  colour  were  much  more 
suited  to  his  genius  or  taste,  which  decidedly  inclined  to  the  florid 
or  ornamental;  and  however  much  his  better  judgment  may  have 
induced  him  to  extol  tfa«  grandeur  of  the  Roman  school  in  his  '  Dis- 
courses,' it  was  the  msgnificence  of  the  Yenetian  that  captivated  him, 
that  guided  his  practice,  that  excited  his  emulation.  From  Yenice 
he  went  through  Turin  to  Paris,  where  he  made  a  short  stay,  and 
returned  to  Phrmouth  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1752,  after  an 
absence  ftom  England  of  three  years  and  a  hal^  At  Plymouth  he 
painted  two  portraits,  one  of  which  was  of  the  Rev.  Zachiuy  Mudge^ 
vicar  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  old  friend  of  his  father. 

By  the  advice  of  his  early  patron.  Lord  Mount  Edgecombe,  Reynolds 
returned  to  London,  and  again  took  apartments  for  a  short  time  in 
St.  Martin's-lane,  where  he  painted  his  celebrated  portrait  of  Joseph 
Marchi,  in  a  Turkish  dress,  a  young  Italian  whom  he  had  brought  with 
him  as  an  assistant  from  Rome,  a  work  which  attracted  much  attention 
and  brought  him  numerous  sitters. 

Reynolds's  practice  as  a  portrait-painter  becoming  vexy  considerable^ 
he  took  a  house^  in  Great  Newport-street^  where  he  continued  some 
years.  One  of  his  first  works  of  value  was  a  portrait  of  the  then 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  but  that  which  established  his  fame  as  the  first 
portrait-painter  of  his  country  was  a  full-length  of  his  friend  Commo- 
dore Keppel  standing  upon  the  sea-shore.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  he  contracted  an  intimacy  vdth  Dr.  Johnson,  which  only  ended 
with  the  death  of  the  ktter.  When  Reynolds  painted  in  St  Martin's- 
lane,  his  prices  were  for  a  head  10  guineas,  a  half-length  20  guineas^ 
and  for  a  whole  length  40  guineas;  in  Newport-street  they  were  at 
first  respectively  12,  24,  and  48  guineas,  but  his  practice  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  1758  he  raised  his  price  to  20  guineas  for  a  head,  and 
in  1760  to  25  guineas,  the  other  sizes  being  in  proportion. 

At  this  period  he  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  six  sitters  a  day,  and 
he  valued  his  time  at  five  guineas  an  hour.  In  1761  he  purchased  a 
house  in  Leicester-square,  where  he  fitted  up  an  elegant  painting- 
room,  and  built  a  spacious  gallexy  for  his  rapidly-increasing  collection 
of  works  of  art;  and  here  he  resided  the  remainder  of  his  life.  His 
practice  had  now  become  so  great,  that  he  employed  several  assistants^  ^ 
of  whom  Marchi,  the  Italian,  and  Peter  Toms,  the  celebrated  painter 
of  draperies,  were  the  principal  This  year  the  first  public  exhibition 
of  works  of  art  took  place,  in  the  room  of  the  Society  of  Arte^  in 
which  Reynolds  had  four  pictures,  and  in  tlxe  exhibition  of  tlie 
following  year,  in  Spring-gardens,  he  exhibited  his  portrait  of  Lord 
Ligonier  on  horseback  (now  in  the  National  Gallery),  and  one  of 
Sterne.  The  pictures,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  bis  later  per- 
formances, from  a  peculiarity  of  style  and  a  richness  of  effect  which 
distinguished  .them  from  the  works  of  other  artists,  attracted  oni- 
versal  attention,  and  established  Reynolds  as  the  favourite  of  the 
public.  In  1762  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Garriok  between 
Tragedy  and  Comedy;  it  was  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Halifax  for  three 
hundred  guineas,  and  has  been  engraved  by  Fisher.  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
a  letter  witten  this  year  to  Baretti,  says,  "Mr.  Reynolds  gets  six 
thousand  a  year."  In  1764  Reynolds  and  Johnson  instituted  tha 
Literary  Clu^  which  was  then  lixnited  to  twelve  members:  Goldsmith 
and  Burke  were  of  the  number. 

Upon  the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1768,  Reynolds  was 
unanimously  chosen  president,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  on  him  upon  the  occasion.  The  Academy  was  opened  oo 
the  let  of  January  1769,  and  the  president  delivered  an  appropriate 
discourse  in  commemoration  of  the  event  Lecturing  was  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  president ;  it  was  a  task  which  Sir  Joshua  imposed 
upon  himself.  He  delivered  altogether  fifteen  of  these  discourses^ 
which  have  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  have  been 
generally  and  deservedly  well  received :  they  are  too  well  known  to 
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require  aoy  pertiotiUr  eommeot  here.  They  are  oerteinly  in  many 
reepecte  admirable;  yet  with  muoh  sound  and  original  eritLeiami  they 
oontain  much  also  that  is  questionable. 

In  1770  Sir  Joshua  raised  his  price  for  a  head  to  thirty-five  guineas. 
In  1778  he  painted  his  celebrated  picture  of  Count  Ugolino  with  his 
Sons,  from  Dante :  it  was  purchased  by  the  Duke  of^Doraet  for  four 
hundred  guineas,  and  has  been  engraTBd  by  Dixon.  This  same  year 
he  proposed  his  plan  of  decorating  St  PauFs  Cathedra]  with  a  series 
of  historical  pictures,  which  was  readily  acceded  to  by  Dr.  Newton, 
bishop  of  Bristol  and  dean  of  St  Paul's;  but  Dr.  Terrick,  bishop  of 
London,  put  a  stop  to  the  whole  scheme,  upon  the  plea  that  it  was  an 
introduction  of  popery :  the  other  artists  who  had  agreed  to  contribute 
works  were  West,  Barry,  Danoe,  Cipriani,  and  Angelica  Eauffinann. 
This  year  is  also  memorable  for  two  honorary  distinctions  which  were 
conferred  upon  Sir  Joshua;  he  was  created  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  by 
the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  was  elected  mayor  of  his  native  town, 
Plympton,  a  dronmstance  which  ^ve  him  great  gratification,  and  he 
presented  the  corporation  with  his  portrut  upon  the  occasion,  which 
portrait  however  the  corporation  sold  a  few  vears  ba^.  About  this 
time  also  he  was  elected  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of  Florence, 
to  which  body  he  also  sent  his  portrait  In  1779  he  ornamented  tiie 
ceiling  of  the  library  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  its  apartments  in 
Somerset  Hous^  with  an  allegorioal  painting  representing  Theory 
seated  on  a  cloud,  with  the  inscription  **  Theory  is  the  knowledge  of 
what  is  truly  Nature^"  written  upon  a  scroll  in  her  hand.  In  this 
year  he  raised  bis*price  to  fifty  guineas  for  a  head,  which  continued  to 
be  his  charge  during  the  remahider  of  his  life. 

In  1780  and  the  following  years.  Sir  Joshua  was  engaged  upon  his 
dewgns  for  the  celebrated  window  of  New  College  Chapel,  Oxford, 
oon&ting  of  seven  compartments  for  the  lower  range,  containing  the 
allegorical  figurea  of  the  four  cardinal  and  the  three  Christian  virtues, 
Temperance,  Fortitude,  Justice,  Prudence,  Faitl^  Hope^  and  Charitv ; 
and  above  them  '  The  Nativity,'  lighted  after  the  manner  of  the 
famous  'Noite'  of  Correggia  These  designs  were  executed  on  the 
glass  by  Jervis  of  Dublin.  The  original  design  for  the  Nativity  was 
purchased  by  the  duke  of  Rutland  for  twelve  hundred  guineas,  and 
.was  destroyed  by  the  fire  at  Belvoir  Castle  in  1816;  there  is  an 
engraving  of  it  by  Earlom. 

in  1784  Sir  Joshua  painted  his  magnificent  allegorioal  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  a  picture  of  its  class  perhaps  on- 
rivalled.  According  to  !^u>rthcote,  Sir  Joshua  valued  this  portrait  at 
a  thousand  guineas;  but  it  was  purchased  by  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  for 
seven  hundred:  it  has  been  engraved  by  Hay  ward.  Upon  the  death 
of  Allan  Ramsay,  this  ^ ear.  Sir  Joshua  was  appointed  principal  painter 
in  ordinaiy  to  the  kmg.  This  year  he  also  lost  his  old  friend  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  executors^  and  bequeathed 
him  his  great  French  dictionary  of  Moreri  and  his  own  oorreoted  folio 
oopy  of  bis  English  dictionary. 

In  1786  he  painted  his  '  Infiuit  Hercules  strangling  the  Serpents  in 
the  Cradle^'  for  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia:  it  was  sent  to 
St  Petersburg,  with  two  sets  of  Shr  Joshua's  Discourses,  one  in 
fVsnch,  the  other  in  English,  in  1789 ;  and  the  following  year,  the 
Russian  ambaaaador,  Connt  Woronaow,  preaented  him  with  a  gold 
box,  having  the  portoait  of  the  empress  upon  the  lid,  set  with  large 
diamonds.  His  executors  afterwards  received  fifteen  hundred  guineas 
as  the  price  of  the  picture.  This  picture,  which  was  remarkable  for 
its  rich  effect  of  colour  and  fbrdble  chhurosouro,  was  the  principal  of 
Sir  Joshua's  historical  pieces^  and  met  with  universal  applause  from 
the  critics  of  the  day.  Even  the  eooentrio  Barry  approved  of  it :  he 
said  <' the  prophetical  agitation  of  Tireeias,  and  Juno  enveloped  with 
douda^  hanging  over  the  scene  like  a  black  pestilence,  can  never  be  too 
much  admired,  and  are  indeed  truly  sublime."  The  leading  features 
of  the  composition  were  apparently  taken  from  the 'Iconic'  of  the 
▼ounger  Philoatratus  on  the  subject :  it  has  bem  engraved  in  messotinto 
by  Hodges. 

Sir  Joshua  painted  three  pictores  for  Alderman  Boydell'sShakspere^ 
the  Cauldron  Scene  in  'Macbeth,'  Puck  in  *  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,'  and  the  '  Death  of  Cardhial  Beaufort'  For  the  first  of  these 
pieces  the  alderman  paid  Sir  Joshua  one  thom and  guineas^  for  the 
second  one  hundred,  and  for  the  third  five  hundred  guineas. 

Towards  the  end  of  1791,  a  tumour,  accompanied  with  inflammation, 
formed  over  his  left  eve ;  and  being  apprehensive  lest  the  right  should 
also  be  aifeoted,  he  felt  it  necessary  to  desist  frt>m  any  further  practice 
in  his  profession.  He  accordingly  sent  a  letter  to  the  counou  of  the 
Academy,  intimating  his  hitention  of  resigDing  the  office  of  piesidenty 
on  account  of  bodily  infirmities ;  but  he  was  induced  to  reta&i  it  upon 
the  appointment  of  West  as  a  deputy.  He  never  again  however 
resumed  the  chair ;  but  died  a  few  months  afterwards,  after  a  painful 
illness,  of  a  disease  of  the  liver,  February  28rd,  1792,  in  the  sixty- 
nmth  year  of  his  sge;  and  on  his  body  being  opened  by  Hunter,  his 
1%^  was  found  to  be  more  than  double  ita  natural  aise.  The  body 
of  Sir  Joehua  Reynolde,  after  lying  in  state  in  Somerset-House,  was 
buried  with  great  pomp  in  St  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  some  years 
•Rw,  a  statue,  executed  by  Flaxman,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  pnncipal  portion  of  his  property,  which  amounted  upon  the 
whole  to  80,000/.,  he  bequeathed  to  his  niece^  Miss  Palmer,  who 
■hortly  afterwards  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  subsequently 
mated  Marquii  of  Thomond.    Hisoolkotionof  works  of  art  sold  for 


about  17,0001,  inclndbg  several  of  Us  own  worksi  ahd  many  unfinished 
and  unclaimed  portoaits. 

When  we  consider  Sir  Joshua's  expensive  habits  and  his  liberal  dis- 
poaition,  thia  large  property  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of  tho 
immense  patronage  toat  he  enjoyed.  Upon  the  whole,  hia  oareer  from 
the  boginning  to  the  end  exhibits  an  example  of  uninterrupted  and 
brilliant  prosperity  that  has  perh^w  never  been  surpassed.  There  are 
engravings  ftom  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  his  works,  mostly  in 
meaaotinto.  Northoote  has  given  a  list  of  about  three  hundred  of 
his  prhidpal  penformancss.  The  day  after  Sir  Joshua's  death  a 
brilliant  eulogium  from  the  pen  of  Bnrke,  who  was  one  of  his  executoi^ 
appeared  in  the  papers. 

*' As  to  his  person,"  says  Northcote,  "in  his  statnra  Sb  Joshua 
Reynolds  was  rather  under  the  middle  sise,  of  a  fiorid  complexion, 
roundish  blunt  features,  and  a  lively  aspect ;  not  corpulent,  though 
somewhat  indined  to  it^  but  extremely  active ;  with  manners  uncom- 
monly poUshed  and  agreeable.  In  conversation  his  manner  was 
perfectly  natural,  simple^  and  unassuming."    He  was  never  married. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  literary  productions,  besides  his  disoonrsess 
were  tiiree  contributions  to  the  '  Idler,'  some  notes  to  Mason's  trans- 
lation of  Du  Fresnoy's  *  Art  of  Painting;'  a  few  notes  for  Dr.  John- 
son's edition  of  Shakspere ;  and  his  remarks  upon  the  works  of  the 
Dutoh  snd  Flemish  painters  during  his  tour  through  Flanders  and 
Holland  in  1781.  These  last  are  full  of  admirable  criticism,  and  dis- 
play a  rare  discrimination  of  merits  and  demerits  according  to  the 
intents  and  mpans  of  the  various  painters.  It  was  during  this  tour 
that  he  first  learnt  to  appreciate  the  wonderful  powers  of  Rubens ;  he 
says  of  him,  "he  was  perhaps  the  greatest  master  in  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  art  the  best  workman  with  his  tools  that  ever  exercised  a 
pencil."  Several  complete  editions  of  his  worics  have  been  published. 

Reynolds  has  been  justiy  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  British 
school  of  painting.  Through  a  happy  combination,  and  a  judidons 
and  powerful  application  of  qualities,  whether  originating  in  natural 
feeling  or  acquired  by  selection  from  other  masters,  he  struck  out  a 
new  path  in  portrait,  and  by  uniting  graceful  oomposition  and  breadth 
of  light  and  shade  with  a  rich  and  mellow  tone  of  colouring,  he 
invented  a  stjle  of  his  own.  This  was  a  style^  through  its  novelty 
and  richness  of  efftfct|  well  calculated  to  captivate  the  taste  of  a 
public  accustomed  to  the  dry  and  feeble  manner  of  the  painters  imme- 
diately preceding  him,  whether  a  Hudson,  a  Jervas,  or  a  Kneller.  Bat 
these  attractive  qualities,  being  the  chief  aim  of  the  painter,  naturally 
involved  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  those  more  solid  properties  of  art 
through  whibh  alone  true  expreaaion  and  individual  character  can  be 
thoroughly  attained,  which  we  find  mora  or  leaa  ao  well  illustrated  in 
the  heads  of  Holbein,  Raffaelle,  and  Vandyok,  and  which  must  always 
be  imperfectly  given  when  the  features,  though  admirably  placed,  ars 
merely  indicated,  however  rich  the  odour,  and  however  great  the 
effect  The  defidendes  of  Sir  Joshua's  style  are  more  striking  in  his 
historical  pieces  than  in  his  portraitSi  Its  great  characteristic,  effect, 
and  effect  founded  upon  oolour,  is  incompatible  with  the  qualities 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  grand  atyle-Humplidty,  severity,  and 
dignity  of  expreadon,  which  can  only  result  from  the  union  of  a  grand 
style  of  design  with  a  subdued  colour. 

RHAM,  WILLIAM  LBWiS^  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  the  Nether- 
lands^ in  1778 ;  and  of  this  country  his  father  was,  we  believe,  a 
nativ^  but  his  mother  was  of  Sfriss  birth.  Mr.  Rham  came  to 
England  in  early  life.  He  studied  for  some  time  at  Edinburgh,  with 
a  view  to  the  medical  prof esdon;  but  eventually  the  Church  beoune 
his  destination,  and  he  entered  at  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridgei  In 
1806,  being  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  he  took  his  degree,  and 
his  name  appears  on  the  Tripos  as  tenth  wrangler.  In  1808  Mr.  Rham 
was  presented  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Salisbury  to  the  living  of 
Winkfidd,  Berkshire ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Nassau  family 
presented  him  to  that  of  Fersfield  in  Norfolk.  He  died  unmarried  at 
Winkfield,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  81st  of  October  1843. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Rham  was  characterised  by  active  and  unremitting 
usefulness  as  a  parochial  dergyman.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  poor  in 
the  best  sense  of  the  term.  He  looked  beyond  the  vrants  of  tho 
moment,  and  sought  the  mesns  to  improve  and  devate  as  well  as  tem- 
porarily to  benefit  the  objects  of  his  benevolence.  At  the  Winkfield 
School  of  Industry,  which  under  his  fostering  care  became  a  modd 
for  all  similar  institutions  in  country  parishes,  the  youns  were  taught 
not  only  the  dements  of  knowledge,  but  were  instructed  m  agriculture 
and  useful  arts,  and  trained  to  habits  of  industry.  Such  were  the 
means  by  which  he  endeavoured  to  promote  the  bast  interests  of  hia 
parishioners. 

But  it  is  as  a  sdentific  sgriculturist  that  Mr.  Rham'a  name  is  most 
widely  known ;  and  during  a  large  part  of  his  life  it  was  perhaps 
better  known  in  other  ooimtries  than  in  England*  His  early  con- 
nection with  the  Continent,  which  was  kept  up  in  after-life,  afforded 
scope  for  observation  of  the  husbandir  of  different  countriea;  and  hia 
thorough  knowledge  of  aeveral  living  languagea  gave  him  acceaa  to  tho 
works  of  sdentific  writers  on  foreign  agriculture.  In  the  next  plaos^ 
his  chemical  studies  at  Edinburgh,  while  preparing  for  the  medical 
profesdon,  were  of  eminent  service  to  him ;  and  scarcdy  less  so  was 
the  proficiency  in  mathematics  which  he  attained  at  Cainl»idge.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  no  previous  writer  on  agriculture  ever 
enjoyed  in  so  grett  a  degree  audi  a  combination  of  advantsfes;  and 
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to  his  koowledgo  of  the  ohemioal  and  meebanical  departments  of  a^- 
cnlture  there  was  united  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  routine 
details.  On  hia  farm  at  Winkfield  he  engaged  in  his  favourite  pursuit 
with  a  practical  perception  of  its  details,  and  a  sdentifio  knowledge  of 
its  processes,  which  had  probably  never  before  been  possessed  by  one 
person.  Thus,  above  all  other  writers  of  his  day  on  the  subject  of 
agriculture,  Mr.  Rham  was  eminently  fitted  by  his  excellent  judgment 
and  sound  sense,  to  be  useful  to  the  country  in  the  existing  state  of 
its  husbandly  and  rural  economy.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
council  and  upon  the  committees  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Agrioultura 
from  its  formation  in  1838.  Mr.  Rham  wrote  the  chief  agricultural 
articles,  including  those  on  the  agriculture  of  the  several  counties,  in 
the  '  Penny  Cyclopfndia;'  and  from  these,  those  on  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  agriculturist  were  collected  in  a  volume  entitled 

*  The  Dictaonaiy  of  the  Farm.'  He  wrote  the  last  article  of  this  series 
(<  Torksfaire  Agriculture')  in  1848,  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death.  He 
was  also  the  author  of '  Flemish  Husbandry,'  a  small  work  written  for 
the  *  Farmers'  Series  of  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.'  This  work 
was  founded  on  a  pedestrian  tour  in  Flanders,  in  which,  for  many  weeks, 
he  walked  from  farm  to  farm,  enjoying  the  rough  hospitality  of  an  indus- 
trious population,  speaking  their  language  readily,  and  entering  into 
their  pursuits  with  the  seal  of  a  skilful  and  sympatbising  friend.    The 

*  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Soib,'  for  which  he  obtained  the  prize 
offerfd  by  the  Royal  Society  of  Agriculture,  is  published  in  the 
society's  '  Joumi^'  which  also  contains  some  other  valuable  oontri- 
butions  from  his  pen.  Not  long  before  his  death  he  had  also  com- 
menced a  series  of  papers  on  agriculture  and  rural  economy  in  the 

*  Qardf  ners'  Chronicle,'  edited  by  Dr.  Lindley. 

RHAZES^  or  RAZhS,  the  common  Latinised  name  of  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  anci«nt  Arabic  physicians,  who  is  also  sometimes 
called  Rasaus.  Rasb,  Rasxb,  Raxaub,  RAZiua^  Raxi,  Rbabbs^  RHAZXua» 
Rhazib,  or  Abrabl  His  names  (as  given  by  the  anooymons  author  of 
the  'Arabic.  Philosoph.  Biblioth.,'  quoted  by  Caairi,  <Biblioth.Arabico- 
Hisp.  Escur ,'  tom.  i,  p.  264)  were  Mohammed  Ben-Zakaria  Abu-Bekr 
Al-Raxi.  He  was  bom  and  brought  up  at  Rai,  the  most  northern  town 
(according  to  D'Herbelot, '  Biblioih.  Orient')  of  Irak  Ajemi,  and  showed 
from  his  youth  a  grf  at  inclination  for  the  sciences.  He  acquired  great 
philological  and  philosophical  knowledge,  but  ohiefly  devoted  himself 
to  music ;  and  even  in  his  thiitieth  year  he  was  only  known  for  his 
skill  in  singiDg  and  playing  on  the  guitar.  He  afterwards,  when  past 
the  age  of  forty  (Ahulfeda,  'AuDal  Musi.,'  tom.  il,  p.  847)  applied 
himself  ezolusively  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  philosophy,  and 
repaired  to  Baghdad,  where  Ibn  2Sein  Al-Taberi  was  his  instructor, 
from  whom  he  acquired  much  important  information.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rai  he  became  director  of  the  hospital  in  that  town,  and 
afterwards  ot  that  at  Baghdad.  He  was  held  in  great  estimation  by 
the  contemporaiy  nrinces^  and  was  called  the  Qalen  of  his  time.  He 
travelled  much,  and  visited  both  Jerusalem  and  Africa :  he  is  said  also 
to  have  visited  Spain  (*L«o  Afrio.,  'De  Viris  lUustr.  Arab.,'  cap.  6; 
apud  Fabric.,  *  Biblioth.  Grsea/  tom.  xiiL),  where,  in  passing  through 
the  streets  of  Cordova,  he  taw  a  crowd  collected  round  the  body  of  a 
man  who  was  said  to  have  just  fallen  down  dead.  He  caused  him  to 
be  beaten  all  over  with  rods,  and  particularly  on  the  soles  of  his  feet| 
and  thus  in  less  thsn  a  quarter  of  an  hour  restored  him  to  life.  Upon 
being  asked  about  the  invention  of  this  singular  remedy,  he  said  that 
he  had  seen  it  used  with  success  in  a  similar  case  by  an  old  Arab ; 
and  added,  that  *'  experience  is  of  more  use  than  a  physician.'*  To 
Prinoe  AlMansor,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  work  entitled ' Eetdb 
Almansduri'  ('Liber  ad  Almansorem '),  he  wished  also  to  present 
his  *  Confirmatio  Artis  Chimia,'  and  left  Baghdad  for  this  purpose. 
The  prince  was  much  pit* ased,  and  gave  him  a  thousand  dinars ;  but 
wished  at  the  same  time  to  see  a  trial  of  the  discoveries  described  in 
the  book,  and  granted  a  considerable  sum  for  the  preparation  of  the 
necessary  apparatus.  The  experiments  however  did  not  succeed, 
which  so  enrsged  Al-Mansor  that  he  called  him  a  liar,  struck  him  a 
violent  blow  on  the  hesd,  and  ordered  him  to  pack  up  his  things  quickly 
and  go  back  to  Baghdad.  (Ibn  Khallikin,  <  Yitn  Illustr.  Viror.')  This 
blow  is  said  to  have  afterwards  occasioned  his  becoming  blind,  but 
Abul£sraj  (<  Hist  Dynast/  p.  291)  and  Casiri  (loco  cU,)  attribute  this 
misfortune  to  eating  beana.  At  first  he  wished  to  have  sn  operation 
performed ;  but  as  the  suigeon  could  not  tell  him  how  msny  mem- 
branes the  eye  contained,  he  refused  to  let  him  touch  his  eyes ;  and 
when  some  one  represented  to  him  that  the  operation  might  neverthe- 
leaa  succeed,  he  replied,  '*  I  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world  that  I 
am  wearied  of  it"  He  was  so  charitable  and  liberal  that  he  often  gave 
money  to  hia  poor  patients,  and  lived  himself  in  poverty.  He  died  at 
an  advanced  age,  either  att  Baghdad  or  Rai,  A.H.  311,  or  more  probably 
820  (A.1X  923  or  982),  under  the  kalifat  of  MoeUder  Billah,  the 
eighteenth  of  the  race  of  the  Abbasides.  (Wilstenfeld, '  Gesch.  der 
Arab.  Aerzte.') 

His  works  amounted  to  more  than  two  hundred,  and  the  bare  titles, 
as  given  by  the  anonymous  author  quoted  above^  take  up  four  folio 
4Solumn8  in  Cssiri;  of  these  only  those  that  have  been  published  can 
be  noticed  here;  and  for  a  more  complete  account  of  his  medical 
opinions  and  practice,  the  reader  may  consult  FrelDd's  'Hist  of 
Physio,' Sprengel's  'Histde  la  M^d./  and  Haller*s 'Biblioth.  Media 
Praot'  The  prindpid  work  of  lus  that  we  possess  is  called '  Al-Hiiwi' 
C  Contineni ').    An  attentive  perasal  of  tbia  book  is  luffioient  to  prove 


that  RhaBsi  could  not  have  pnbUshdd  it  in  its  present  form,  as  the 
diseases  are  mentioned  without  the  least  order;  the  treatment  of 
many  of  them  is  not  touched  upon ;  the  author  is  sometimes  quoted 
in  the  third  person  ('Rhaa.  Cootin.,'  lib.  vL,  cap.  1,  page  125,  ooL  2; 
lib.  viii,  cap.  2,  page  176,  ooL  i) ;  and  htstly,  one  meets  with  the  names 
of  several  Greek  physicians  more  modem  than  RbasesL  To  all  these 
arguments  sgainst  the  authenticity  of  the  woriL  may  be  added  the 
important  testimonies  of  Halv- Abbas  and  Abulfang.  The  former  gives 
Rhaxes  all  the  praise  he  really  deserves;  but  adds  that  the  <  Al-Htfwi' 
is  certainly  not  the  most  evident  proof  of  his  science  and  good  taste^ 
but  that  probably  he  only  left  the  work  to  his  descendants  in  the 
form  of  an  unfiniahed  sketdL  (Haly-Abbas,  *  Prolog.,'  4to,  page  6,  ed. 
Ludg.,  1523.)  Abulfang  says  positively  that  the  authentic  '  Al-H^wi  * 
was  never  published.  (*Chron.  Syr.,'  psge  172,  ed.  Bruns  et  Kirsoh.) 
Notwithstanding  these  unanswerable  proofs  against  the  authenticity 
of  Ihe  work,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  great  pwt  of  it  was  written  by 
Rhaaes ;  and  it  will  always  be  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable 
repositories  of  the  medical  science  of  the  Arabians.  (Sprengel, '  Hist 
de  la  M^d.')  The  original  Arabic  has  never  appeared;  but  seversl 
Latin  translations  (under  the  various  titles  'i^havi,'  'Helohany.' 
'  Elobavi,' '  Elkavi/  •  Hawi,'  fto.)  were  published  in  the  15th  aod  leth 
centuries.  The  first  edition  is  scarce^  and  was  printed  at  Braeda 
(Brixisi),  2  vols.  foL,  1486»  in  black-letter,  with  two  columns  in  a'page^ 
imder  the  following  title :  '  Liber  Elhavi,  sen  Totum  Continentis 
Bubikir  Zacharie  Brrasis  FOii,  traduoti  ex  Arab,  in  Latin,  per  Mag. 
Ferragium,  Medicum  Salomi,'  &a  The  last  edition  U  probably  that 
by  Hieron.  Surianus,  foL,  Venet,  1542. 

The  most  oelebraied  of  his  works  is  his  treatise  on  the  small-pox 
and  measles,  which  is  the  oldest  acoouot  that  we  possess  of  these  two 
diseases.  **  He  waa  not  however  the  first  writer  on  the  subject,  for  he 
himself  quotes  fh>m  Aaron  and  other  of  his  countrymen,  who  had 
formerly  given  imperCsot  histories  of  these  diseases."  Of  this  little 
work  there  is  an  edition  In  Arabic  and  Latm,  by  J.  C^hanniog,  Lend., 
8vo^  1760.  It  was  printed  from  a  manuscript  at  Leyden,  and  Dr. 
Russell  says  (Append,  to  '  Nat  Hist  of  Aleppo ')  that  he  had  the  book 
collated  with  other  manuscripts  in  the  Esst^  and  that  the  readings 
were  upon  the  whole  found  very  exact  It  has  been  translated  into 
several  ancient  and  modem  languages.  There  is  an  English  translation 
in  the  English  edition  of  Dr.  Mead'a  medical  work». 

The  ten  books,  dedicated  to  Al-Mansor,  *KeUh  Almansduriy' 
'  Liber  ad  Almansorem,'  contain  a  coaiplete  system  of  medicine,  drawn 
from  Arabic  and  Gnrek  sources.  The  first  book  is  on  anatomy  and 
physiology :  the  second,  'De  Significationibus  Tomperaturarum ;'  the 
thud,  'De  AlimentisetSimplicibus;'  the  fourth,  'DeSanitatis  Tuendie 
Ratione ;' the  fifth,  'De  Morbis  Cutis,  et  de  Coemeticis;'  the  sixth, 
*  De  Viotu  Peregrinantium ;'  the  seventh,  *  De  Ghirurgia ;'  the  eighth, 
'De  Venenis;'  the  ninth,  'De  Curatione  Omnium  Pi^um;'  and  the 
tenth, '  De  Febribusi'  The  writers  from  whom  the  work  is  dhisfly 
compiled  are  Hippocratea,  Galen,  Oribasius,  Paulus  JSgioeta,  and 
Aetius.  It  contains  an  excellent  treatise  on  the  qualities  necessary 
for  a  physician  (Tract  iv.,  cap.  82,  pag.  78,  ed.  Lugd.,  8vo,  151 1).  There 
is  also  a  very  curious  chapter  (Tract  vii.,  cap.  27,  pag.  128)  on  quacks 
and  impostors^  which  has  been  translated  and  ius«rted  by  Freind,  in 
his  '  History  of  Physi&'  Be  is  said  by  Jo.  Bapt  Silvaticus  ('  ControT. 
Med.,'  sec.  14)  to  be  the  first  person  who  rsoommended  intoxication 
once  or  twice  a  month  (' Aluians.  Tract,'  iv.,  cap.  5,  pag.  64),  which 
precept  was  repeated  by  Avlcenna  ('  Cantia,'  part  ii,  sea  34,  pag.  888^ 
ed.  Venet,  1564),  and  others,  and  vigorously  opposed  at  Psris  m  the 
17th  century,  in  two  thesis,  by  Hommete  and  Laoglois.  The  ninth 
book  was  for  several  centuries  one  of  the  most  celebrated  text-books 
for  medical  students,  but,  notwithstanding  ita  fame,  Sprt^ngel  and 
Haller  both  declare  that  it  contains  nothing  original.  The  Al-Mansor 
to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated  has  by  some  been  supposed  to  be  the 
kalif  of  Baghdad,  who  lived  above  two  centuries  before  the  time  of 
Rhazes,  by  others  a  psince  of  Cordova,  who  lived  long  after.  Rhaxes 
himself  solves  the  difficulty,  and  says  ('  Antidotar.  Prolog.,'  pag.  78,  b. 
ed.  Venet,  1500)  that  he  was  a  prince  of  Khorsssdn  Q  domino  Coras* 
cem*),  and  nephew  of  the  kalif  Moktasi,  named  Al  Mans^ur  Ibn  labao 
Ibn  Israel  Ibn  Ahmed.  The  whole  of  the  Arabic  original  of  this 
work  has  never  been  published,  but  a  small  extract  (lib.  ix.,  cap.  7)  is 
inserted,  with  a  Latin  tranalation,  in  Reiska's  'Opusc  Med.  ex  Moni* 
ment  Arab.,'  p.  70,  sq.  The  first  Latin  translation  waa  published 
with  several  other  of  his  smaller  works,  Mediol,  foUo,  1481,  in  black- 
letter  ;  the  last  edition  came  out  at  Basel,  folio,  1544.  There  are  also 
severs!  other  works  that  have  been  published  with  the  '  Liber  ad 
Almansorem,'  for  example,  'Liber  Divisionum,'  'Aphorism!,'  'Da 
Junoturis,'  'Antidotarium,'  'De  Morbis  Infantum,'  'Introductlo  in 
Medicinam,' '  De  Calculo  Renum  et  Vesiom,' '  De  Facultatibus  Partium 
Animalinm,'  fta  None  of  these  little  works  contain  anything  of  much 
importance. 

RHEKA'NUS,  BBA'TUS,  was  bom  in  1485,  at  Schlettstadt  in 
Alsace.  His  father,  though  originally  a  butcher  of  Rheinach  (whence 
the  name  Rhenanus),  was  a  man  of  considerable  property,  and  gave  hia 
son  the  best  education  that  could  be  had  in  those  times.  After  the 
boy  had  finished  his  elementary  education,  his  father  sent  him  to  Parii( 
where  he  studied  philosophy  and  ancient  literatures  From  Fails  hi 
went  to  Strasbourg  and  Basel,  and  in  the  latter  place  he  formed  an 
intimate  friendship  with  Erasmus  and  Gelenius.    During  his  residenoe 
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at  Paris  he  had  been  emploTed  in  the  office  of  the  learned  |>rinter 
H.  Stephens,  and  he  occupied  himself  in  a  similar  manner  in  the 
printing  establishment  of  Froben  at  Basel  In  1520  his  father  died,  and 
left  him  all  his  property ;  but  although  RhenaDus  retired  to  Sohlettstadt^ 
he  continued  his  favourite  study  of  the  ancients  with  the  same  zeal ; 
and  in  order  not  to  be  disturbed,  he  requested  and  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  Charles  Y.  an  exemption  from  all  public  offices.  He  had 
always  objected  to  marrying,  but  at  last  his  friends  prerailed  upon 
him,  and  at  ^e  advanced  age  of  sixty-one  he  married.  A  few  months 
afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease,  from  which  he  sought  relief 
in  the  baths  of  Baden,  but  as  they  only  increased  his  sufferings,  he 
returned  home,  and  on  his  way  thither  he  died,  at  StrasbourR,  on  the 
20th  of  May  1547.  His  body  was  carried  to  his  native  place,  and 
buried  there. 

Rhenanos  is  chiefly  celebrated  as  tbe  editor  of  many  ancient  authors, 
on  whom  he  bestowed  great  care,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  correct 
text  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  most  of  his  editions : — 
•Quintus  Curtius,*  Basel,  1617;  'Maximus  Tyrius,'  Basel,  1519;  'Vel- 
leius  PaterculuB,'  Basel,  1520  (this  is  the  editio  princepa  of  that 
historian) ;  'TertuUiani  Opera,'  Basel,  1521 ;  'Auctores  Hiatoria  Eode- 
aiasticffi,'  containing  Eusebius,  Pamphilus,  Nicephorns,  Theodorot,  Ac., 
1528  25  (reprinted  at  Paris  in  1541);  'Plinius,  Historia  Naturalis,' 
Basel,  1526;  <Procopius  CsDsariensis,  De  Bebos  Gbthorum/  Basel, 
1581 ; '  Tacitus,'  Basel,  1588 ;  reprinted  in  1544 ;  *  Li?ii  Decades  Tree,' 
Basel,  1585.  ^   , 

Among  the  original  works  of  Bhenanus  we  may  mention — ^*Pnetatio 
in  Marsilii  Defenuonem  Pacis  pro  Ludovico  lY.  Imperatoro,  adversus 
iniquas  Ecdesiasticorum  Usurpationes/  Basel,  1522.  This  work  was 
published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Licentius  Euangelus,  saoerdos. 
*  lUyrici  provinciarum  utrique  Imperio  cum  Romano  tum  Constant!- 
nopolitano  aervientis  Deaoriptio,'  publiahed  at  Paria  in  1602,  together 
with  the  'Notitia  dignitatum  imperii  Romani'  'Berum  Qermani- 
carum,'  libri  liL,  Basd,  1531 :  this  work  has  often  been  reprinted. 
The  edition  of  Sturm  (Basel,  1551)  contains  a  good  life  of  Rhenanus. 
He  alao  translated  aeverd  works  from  the  Greek  into  Latin,  such  as 
Boo.e  worka  of  S.  Gregoriua  Nazianzenus,  part  of  the  writings  of 
Origines,  in  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  ftc. 

RHE^ICUS.  The  real  name  of  this  individual  was  George 
Joachim.  He  was  bom  February  16,  1514,  at  Feldkircb,  a  small 
town  situated  a  few  miles  south  of  Lake  Constance,  and  was  sumamed 
Rheticua  from  the  ciroumstance  of  this  part  of  the  Tyrol  having  been 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Rhsetl  When  twenty-three  years  old  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  elementary  mathematics  in  the  university 
of  Wittenberg,  the  higher  chair  being  at  that  time  filled  by  Reinhold ; 
but  after  teaching  Uiero  with  some  repute  for  about  two  ^ears,  he 
relinquished  his  appointment  in  order  to  become  the  disciple  and 
assistant  of  Copernicus,  whose  doctrines  he  advocated  with  much  zeal 
and  personal  risk.  His  letter  to  SchiSner,  entitled  'Narratio  de 
Libris  Revoluticnum  Copernid,'  wherein  he  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  rotation  of  the  earth  about  the  sun  is  not  a  mere  probable  hypo- 
theaia,  as  Copernicus  had  thought  fit  to  announce  it,  but  an  incon- 
testable truth,  and  asserts  that  if  Aristotle  himself  were  living,  he 
would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  his  error,  excited  against  him  the 
ill-will  of  the  Icttding  advocates  of  the  Ptolemaic  system.  This  letter 
appeared  in  1540,  Danzig,  4to ;  was  roprinted  the  following  year  at 
Baael,  and  appended  to  the  work  of  Copernicus,  'De  Revolutionibua^' 
Basel,  1566;  and  to  Kepler^s  'Prodromus  Dissertat,'  Tubing.,  1596. 
He  resumed  his  professorship  in  1541-42 ;  and  in  the  latter  year  were 
publiahed  his  'Orationes  de  Astronomic,  Geographia,  et  Physica,' 
Niirnb.  He  subsequently  visited  different  parts  of  Germany,  taught 
for  some  time  at  Leipzig,  and  died  of  apoplexy  at  Cashau,  in  the  north 
of  Hungary,  the  4th  of  December  1576.    (Zedler.) 

-Rheticua  has  left  an  indisputable  proof  of  extraordinarv  industry 
and  devotedness  to  science  in  a  posthumous  work,  entitled  'Opus 
Palatinum  de  Triangulia  &  Georgio-Joaohimo-Bhetico  coeptum,  L.  Yalen- 
tinus  Otho,  principis  palatini  Frederic!  lY.,  electorlB  mathematicus 
consummavit,  Neoatadii  in  Palatinato,*  folio,  1596.  The  least  import- 
ant part  of  this  work  is  the  introductory  treatise  on  Trigonometry,  in 
nine  books,  of  which  the  firat  four,  rolating  to  right-angled  triangles, 
wero  written  by  Rheticua,  and  the  other  five,  on  oblique  triangles,  by 
his  pupil  Otho.  They  oompriae  four  hundred  and  eighty-one  folio 
pages,  which,  observes  Delambre,  might  be  comproased  into  ten. 

As  authors,  Delambro  declares  that  Rheticua  and  Otho  wero  the 
most  prolix  and  obacuro  that  he  had  ever  met  with.  After  the  intro- 
ductory treatise  follows  a  table  of  sines,  cosines,  tangents,  cotangents, 
secants,  and  cosecants,  to  every  ten  seconds  of  the  quadrant,  and  to 
a  radius  of  10,000,000,000.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  extensive  table^ 
which  must  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to  the  astronomer,  was  the 
work  of  Rheticua,  though  the  contrary  might  be  inferred  from  the 
statements  of  Montucla  and  Lalande.  The  sines  wero  originally  com- 
puted by  him  to  fifteen  places  of  figures,  and  wero  corroct  to  the 
fourteenth,  as  was  shown  by  M.  Prony,  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
'Mdmoires  de  I'lnatitut;'  but  only  the  first  ten  wero  inserted  in 
the  'Opus  Palatinum.'  The  table  of  tangents  and  secants  was  not 
quite  complete  when  Rheticua  died.  Those  which  wero  wanting 
wero  added  by  Otha  The  whole  wero  computed  to  ten  places  of 
figures,  of  which  only  the  firat  eight  eould  be  relied  on.  Pitisous 
enbaeqaently  computed  the  tangents  and  secants  as  far  as  eleven 


plaoes  of  flguras  (tfontuda  lays  sixteen),  which,  with  the  rest  of  the 
table  of  Rhetiouf,  he  pobUshed  in  1618,  nnder  the  title  of '  Thenoms 
Mathematicus.' 

It  is  to  the  labours  of  Pitisous  that  Montucla  ascribea  most  praise, 
designating  them  "  the  most  romarkable  monument  of  human  patience^ 
the  moro  meritorious  as  it  was  accompanied  by  so  little  glory,"  which 
observes  Delambre,  would  be  true  if  the  name  of  Rhetious  were  sab- 
stituted  for  that  of  Pitiscus,  whom  he  considers  to  have  been  litftie 
mon  than  the  editor  of  the  'Thesaurus  Mathematioua.'  (See  the 
'Astronomic  Moderne,'  ii.,  p.  34.)  The  only  terms  employed  in  tha 
'Opus  Palatinum'  to  express  the  several  functions  of  an  arc^  are  base, 
perpendicular,  and  hypothenuse;  the  terms  tangent  and  secant  had 
not  then  beoi  introduced,  and  the  appellation  sine,  which  had  bean 
generally  employed  by  Mttller  and  others,  was  rojeoted  by  Rbettcu. 
The  construction  of  the  eanon  is  nnderatood  to  have  commenced  in 
the  year  1540. 

Rhetious  had  intended  to  publish  two  troatises  in  (German  oa 
astronomy  and  philosophy  generally,  And  bad  announoed  a  work  on 
chemistry,  in  seven  books,  none  of  which  have  appeared.  In  these 
his  chief  aim  was  to  abolish  hypothefda,  and  to  rest  exeluMvely  on 
observation. 

(Zedler,  Orotiet  UnivemU  Lexicon,  xiv.  812;  KKstner,  QuckidiU 
der  Maihenuitikf  I  561-62;  Delambre,  AHron,  Mod^  u»  1-25;  Weiss, 
Bioff.  Univ.,  art.  'Joachim;'  see  aLw  Adani,  ViL  PhUot.  Oerm./  and 
Vossius,  De  Mathem,) 

BHI A'NUS,  a  Greek  poet^  was  a  native  of  Bena  in  Crete,  and  lived 
about  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  He  was  originally  a  slave  who  had  a 
kind  of  superintendence  over  a  palaestra,  but  'he  subsequently  became 
a  learned  grammarian,  and  wrote  several  poems :  one  of  them  was  s 
'Hpdte\*t€i,  consisting  of  four  books.  Another  of  his  poems,  called 
M€9'arpfuued,  contained  a  poetioal  description  of  the  second  Messeniao 
war,  of  which  we  probably  possess  the  substance  in  the  aooonnt  given 
by  Pausanias  in  his  fourth  book.  Other  poems  of  Rhiauua  wen  the 
Btffnkucd,  'AxotfnCy  and  'HXiojrdL  Athenaaua  (xL  p.  499)  also  mentions 
epigrams  of  Rhianus.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  been 
very  fond  of  the  poems  of  Rhianus,  and  even  to  have  imitated  them. 
(Sueton.,  'Tiber.,  a  70.)  The  few  extant  fragments  of  his  works  are 
collected  in  Brunck's  'Analeota,'  in  Jacob's  'Anthologia  OraBca,'  in 
Gkusford's  '  Poet  Grseci  Minor,'  and  separately  in  a  litUe  book  by  N. 
Saal,  under  the  title  '  Rhiani  quse  supersunt,'  Bonn,  1881.  Compare 
A.  Meineke's  essay,  'Ueber  den  Dichter  Rhianoa.' in  the  'Transac- 
tions of  the  Berlin  Academy,'  1834,  and  his  'Analects  Alexandria^ 
Berlin,  1848. 

RHIZOS  RHANGAVIS.    [Rizo  RavqabI] 

RHODOMANNUS,  LAURKNTIUS,  was  bom  in  1546,  at  8 
werfb,  on  the  estates  of  the  counts  of  Stolberg.  Hia  parents 
poor,  and  as  the  boy  early  displayed  great  talents.  Count  Stolberg  sent 
him  at  his  own  expense  to  the  gymnasium  at  Ilfeld.  Greek  literatim^ 
which  was  then  roviving  in  Germany,  had  most  attractions  for  him. 
and  he  made  it  his  principal  study  at  the  University  of  Rostock 
After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he  held  several  offices  as  teacher, 
but  was  afterwards  invited  to  the  professorship  of  Greek  liteimturo  in 
the  University  of  Jena,  and  subsequently  to  timt  of  hiatoiy  at  Wittem- 
berg,  whero  he  died  on  the  8th  of  January  1606. 

]&odomannus  is  said  to  have  been  extromely  ugly,  but  hia  learning 
and  amiable  qualities  soon  effaced  the  unfavourable  impression  created 
by  hia  appearance.  His  groateet  merits  consist  in  hia  efforts  to  diffuse 
a  taste  for  Greek  poetiy,  and  he  endeavoured  to  attain  this  object  by 
making  Greek  verses  himself,  in  which  he  la  ssid  to  have  been  very 
Buocesrfnl.  We  still  possess  a  number  of  works  by  Rhodomannua,  in 
Groek  verse  with  Latin  translations,  vis. :  '  Vita  Lutheri,  Greeeo  car- 
mine descripta  et  Latine  reddita,'  Ursel,  1579;  'Deacriptio  historiss 
eodesisB,  fta,  Qr»co  carmine  cum  versions  Latina,  s  rogione  textos 
Graeci,'  Frankfurt,  1581 ;  '  Poesis  Christiana,  id  est,  PalsBstina,  sen 
HistorisB  Sacrae,  GrsDCO-Latinn,  libri  ix.,'  Marpurg,  1589;  Theolcgiss 
Chriatiansa  Tyrocinia,  carmine  heroico  (j^reoo-Latino,  U))ri  ▼.,'  Lipaise, 
1597,  &a  Bhodomannus  also  made  acme  Latin  tranalations  of  Greek 
authors,  as  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  which  is  printed  in  the  edition  of  H. 
Stephens  (1604) ;  of  the  *  Posthomerica '  of  Quintus  Calaber;  he  also 
made  a  translation  of  extracts  from  <  Photti  Bibliotheca '  and  Picdo- 
ms  Siculus,  under  the  title  of  *Memnonis  Hiatoria  de  Republlcn 
Heracleensium  et  Rebus  Ponticis  Edogaa,'  Helnutadii,  1591,  and 
roprinted  at  Geneva  in  1598.  Rhodomannua  edited  the  following 
ooilection  of  Greek  poems: — 'Anonymi  Poet»  Grod:  Argonautica^ 
Thebuca,  Troica,  Uias  parva,  Arion,  Narratio  de  Bello  Trojano  a  Con* 
stantini  Manassia  Annal.,'  &c..  Lips.,  1588*  Hia  Life  has  been  written 
in  Latin,  b^  Ch.  H.  Lang,  Liibeck,  1741. 

RIBALTA,  FRANCISCO,  a  diatmguiahed  Spanish  painter  of  the 
school  of  Valencia,  was  bom  at  CasteUon  de  la  Plana  in  1551.  When 
very  young  he  fell  in  love  with  his  master's  daughter,  but  the  fa^er 
(hia  name  is  not  mentioned)  woald  not  consent  to  a  marriage,  on  the 
plea  that  Ribalta  was  not  sufficiently  advanced  in  his  profession. 
Upon  this  he  determined  to  go  to  Rome,  and  his  mistrees  plighted  her 
faith  to  him.  At  Rome  he  studied  the  works  of  Raffaelle,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Sebastian  del  Piombo.  Upon  his  rotum  to  Valencia  after 
an  absence  of  three  or  four  years  ms  professional  improvement  at 
once  procured  him  the  hand  of  his  mistress.  Ribalta  soon  obtained 
great  rsputatioa    His  first  public  work  was  this  Last  Supper,  ordsrsd 
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by  Arcbbiflhop  Don  Jaan  de  Ribera  for  the  grand  altar  of  the  College 
of  Corpos  Cbristi,  at  Valencia.  He  painted  the  portrait  of  a 
▼enerable  friar  of  the  place,  Pedro  Mu&oz,  as  St.  Andrew ;  and  as 
Judas,  a  ahoemaker  of  the  name  of  Pradas,  whose  yicinity  was  a 
nnUance  to  him.  He  died  in  1628,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
San  Juan  del  Meroado,  in  Valencia. 

Ribalta's  design  was  correct  and  yigorous ;  he  was  a  good  anatomist; 
and  his  compositions  are  often  grand.  In  colouring  also  he  was 
generally  good,  much  resembling  Sebastiano  and  Titian,  though  occa- 
sionally dry;  but  the  works  of  some  of  his  principal  scholars,  as 
Casta&ed  and  Bausa,  are  sometimes  attributed  to  him.  His  works  are 
or  were  very  numerous  in  Valenciai  and  there  are  several  at  Castellon 
de  la  Plana,  and  Madrid ;  and  some  at  San  Ildefonso,  Toledo,  Zara- 
goza,  Andilla,  Algemesi,  Torrente,  Portaceli,  Morella,  and  Carcazente. 

The  '  Entombment '  by  Rtbalta,  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia,  is  an 
excellent  work,  and  there  are  also  many  admirable  pictures  by  him  in 
private  collections  in  Valencia,  as  those  of  the  Conde  de  Parcent,  and 
the  Marques  del  Rafol.  The  Corpus  Chriati  College  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Ford,  a  complete  museum  of  Ribaltas.  It  was  founded  by  Bibal- 
ta's  patron,  the  Archbishop  Juan  de  Ribera,  commonly  called  'El 
Santo  ribera.'  He  was  canonised  in  1797.  Ribalta  is  to  be  seen 
to  greatest  advantage  in  the  church  of  this  college,  which  contains 
some  of  his  greatest  works,  as  '  San  Vicente  de  Ferrer  visited  on  his 
sick  Bed  by  our  Saviour  and  Saints ;'  the  '  Last  Supper,'  already  men- 
tioned ;  and  a  '  Holy  Family.'  In  other  parts  of  the  same  building 
are  *  Christ  in  the  Qarden  of  Olives ; '  'Christ  at  the  Column,'  and  a 
saint  or '  Beata '  in  a  brown  habit  There  are  also  some  works  by 
Ribalta  in  tiie  Museo  (the  former  '  Carmen')  of  Valencia.  The  pictures 
of  the  church  of  the  small  hamlet  of  Andilla  are  also  among  the  best 
works  of  Ribalta.  At  Segorbe,  in  the  church  of  San  Martin  de  las 
Monjas,  is  also  a  noble  picture  by  Ribalta  of  Christ  descending  into 
Hades.  In  the  church  of  his  native  place  Castellon  de  la  Plana  there 
is  still  a  '  Purgatory  '  by  him ;  other  fine  works  that  were  in  this  place 
have  been  allowed  to  perish.  The  picture  of  '  Christ  bearing  his 
Cross'  iu  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  of  which  there  ib  a  print  by 
Sberwin,  and  which  is  ascribed  to  Quido,  Lodovico  Caraod,  and  to 
Moralez  el  Divino,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Ford,  certainly  a  picture  by 
Ribalta.  It  is  the  chapel  altar-piece,  and  was  presented  to  we  college 
by  William  Freeman,  of  Hamels,  in  Hertfordshire ;  it  was  originally 
brought  from  Spain  by  the  last  Duke  of  Ormond  from  Vigo  in  1702. 

Juan  db  Ribai/ta,  an  able  painter,  and  of  great  promise,  was  the 
son  and  pupil  of  Francisco,  but  he  died  in  the  same  year  as  his  father, 
aged  only  31 ;  he  was  bom  in  1597.  Ribera  also,  or  Spagnoletto,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  pupil  of  Ribalta. 

RIBE'RA,  JOS£,  an  eminent  Spanish  painter,  better  known  by  the 
surname  of  Spaoitolbtto  {the  little  Spaniard),  which  the  Italians  gave 
him,  was  bom  on  the  12th  of  January  1588,  at  San  Felipe  de  Xativa, 
a  large  town  in  Spain,  about  ten  miles  from  Valencia.  Having  from 
his  early  youth  shown  a  great  inclination  for  painting,  his  parents, 
though  in  indigent  circumstances,  did  everything  in  their  power  to 
promote  his  taste  for  that  artb  He  was  placed  as  a  student  under 
fVancisco  Ribalta  [Ribalta,  Francisco],  but  before  he  was  sixteen 
he  left  his  master,  and  determined  to  visit  Italy*  After  spending 
some  time  at  Rome,  where  he  almost  lived  upon  charity,  he  arrived  at 
Naples  in  1606.  Here  he  met  with  Michel  Angelo  Caravaggio,  whose 
strUung  and  vigorous  style  made  such  an  impression  upon  mm  that  he 
never  rested  until  he  became  his  pupil.  Under  this  master  Ribera 
made  such  progress,  and  his  productions  were  so  much  admired,  that 
he  was  coneidered  an  accompliBhed  master  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
F^om  Naples,  Ribera  went  to  Parma,  where  the  works  of  Correggio 
were  then  the  object  of  public  admiration,  and  afterwards  he  visited 
Rome.  Whilst  there  he  attempted  to  improve  his  style  by  imitating  the 
works  of  Ra£faelle,  but  without  much  success.  This  circumstance,  as 
well  as  the  great  number  of  excellent  artists  practising  in  that  dty, 
induced  him  to  return  to  Naples,  where  his  prospects  of  employment 
were  greater,  that  countiy  being  tiien  under  the  dominion  of  his 
countrymen  the  Spaniards.  After  a  few  months'  residence  at  Naples, 
the  Count  of  Monterrey,  the  Spanish  viceroy,  took  him  under  his  pro- 
tection, and  employed  him  in  executing  considerable  works  for  the 
King  of  Spain.  In  1680  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
St  Luke  at  Rome,  and  he  w&«  made  a  knight  of  the  order  of  Christ 
by  the  pope  in  1644.  Ribera  died  at  Naples  in  1656.  Like  his 
master  Caravaggio,  his  style  was  characterised  by  broad  lights  and 
shades.  His  genius  naturally  inclined  him  to  gloomy  or  horrible 
subjects,  which  he  selected  both  from  sacred  and  profane  history.  He 
delighted  in  designing  old  men  emaciated  b^  mortification,  such  as 
hermits  and  saints,  and  seems  to  have  at  all  times  rejoiced  in  the  dis- 
play of  bone,  veins,  and  tendons.  In  tragic  compositions,  msrtyrdom% 
executions,  and  torments,  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  he  treated 
these  appalling  subjects  with  a  correctness  of  design  and  a  fidelity 
which  might  serve  as  a  study  for  the  anatomist  Thus  the  spasms  of 
Ixion,  Sb  Bartholomew  under  the  butcher's  knife,  the  torments  of 
Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  and  Prometheus,  Laocoon  and  his  sons  attacked 
by  serpents,  were  his  favourite  subjects.  His  principal  pictures  are  in 
the  Royal  Museum  at  Madrid,  in  the  Escurial,  and  at  Naples,  in  which 
last  place  he  painted  the  '  Martyrdom  of  S.  Januarius,'  for  the  royal 
chapel;  'S.  Jerome  and  S.  Bruno,'  for  the  church  of  the  Trinity; 
and  the  *  Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,'  for  the  Carthusians    Ribera 


sometimes  indulged  himself  in  engraving,  and  he  also  made  eix-and- 
twenty  etchings,  which  were  executed  in  a  bold  and  free  style.  The 
National  Gallery  has  a  'Shepherd  with  a  Lamb,'   by  Ribera. 

RICARDO,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1772.  His  father,  a  native  of  Holland,  had  then  been  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  Stock  Exchange  in  London ;  and  designing  his  third 
son,  David,  for  the  same  occupation,  gave  him  a  good  but  plain  oom- 
mereial  education.  For  this  purpose  he  was  sent  when  eleven  years  of 
age^  to  a  school  in  Holland,  where  he  remained  for  about  two  years. 
Soon  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  taken  into  his  father^s  office 
as  a  clerk,  and  when  of  age  was  associated  with  him  in  business.  In 
1798  he  formed  a  matrimonial  alliance  displeasing  to  his  father,  by 
reason  of  his  religious  scruples,  the  elder  Mr.  Ricardo  having  been 
bora  of  Jewish  parents,  and  continuing  to  profess  dieir  faith  until  his 
death.  This  breach  between  the  father  and  son,  which  was  afterwards 
entirely  healed,  necessaiily  caused  their  separation  as  regarded  busi- 
ness, and  threw  the  subject  of  this  notice  altogether  upon  his  own 
efforts,  seconded  however,  in  a  manner  highly  honourable  to  all 
parties,  by  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Stook  Exchange. 
Mr.  Ricardo  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  Stook  Exchange  until 
1818,  and  was  eminently  suocessfol,  taking  for  many  years  a  leading 
part  in  its  business,  and  realising  a  princely  fortune  by  conduct  which 
gained  for  him  universal  respect. 

During  the  years  in  which  Mr.  Ricardo  was  most  aotively  engsged 
in  business,  he  continued  to  devote  much  time  to  study  and  to 
sdentifio  pursuits.  He  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the 
Qeological  Society  of  London,  and  for  some  yean  a  member  of  its 
coun<nl.  He  also  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  chemistry,  as 
well  as  an  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  Of  late  years  the  powers 
of  his  mind  were*  almost  wholly  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  ques- 
tions connected  with  political  economy,  a  study  which  was  at  once 
best  suited  to  the  peculiar  quality  of  his  mind  and  most  in  unison 
with  his  daily  pursuits  in  business,  and  by  his  attainments  in  which 
he  was  enabled  to  take  his  place  among  the  most  original  thinkers  of 
his  day. 

In  we  beginning  of  1819  Mr.  Ricardo  was  returned  to  parliament 
by  the  Irish  borough  of  Portarlington,  which  place  he  continued  \o 
represent  until  his  death. 

The  reputation  which  Mr.  Ricardo  h^  previously  acquired  by  his 
writings  ensured  to  him  the  attention  of  the  house  on  ail  occasions 
when  he  spoke,  and  not  unfrequently  induced  the  members  present  to 
call  upon  him  for  his  opinion  when  the  subject-matter  of  tiie  debate 
was  such  as  might  receive  light  from  his  extensive  knowledge. 
Although  he  confined  himself  in  his  parliamentary  speeches  almost 
entirely  to  subjects  of  finance,  and  such  as  fell  strictly  within  the  line 
of  economical  science,  his  reported  speeches  are  numerous  and  of  oon- 
siderable  value.  During  each  of  the  five  sessions  in  which  he  sat  in 
parliament  his  name  constantly  appears  as  a  speaker,  and  in  the  latest 
two  years  of  the  series  (1822  and  1828)  his  addresses  were  very  firequent. 
Thoee  persons  who  had  most  narrowly  watched  the  progress  of  his 
public  career  felt  justified  in  predicting  for  him  a  future  of  the  highest 
usefulness ;  and  had  his  life  been  spai^,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  Uiat 
their  predictions  would  have  been  fulfilled.  At  the  dose  of  the  sesaion 
of  1828  he  retired  to  his  estate  of  Gatcomb  Park  in  Gloucestershire, 
and,  after  a  very  few  days'  illness,  died  on  the  11th  of  September,  of 
an  inflammation  of  the  brain,  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Ricardo  first  appeared  as  an  author  during  the  discussion  that 
led  to  and  accompanied  the  famous  Bullion  Committee  in  1810.  His 
pamphlet,  which  was  entitled  '  The  High  Price  of  Bullion  a  Pi-oof  of 
the  Depreciation  of  Bank  Notes,'  speedily  passed  through  four  editions, 
and  occasioned  the  publication  of  several  replies.  Hb  next  publication 
was  entitled  'A  Reply  to  Mr.  Bosanquet's  Practical  Observations  on 
the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee;'  and  however  much  opinions 
may  at  that  time  have  been  divided  upon  the  subject^  it  has  long  since 
been  generally  acknowledged  that  the  victory  rested  with  Mr.  Ricarda 
Although  the  peculiar  interest  which  attended  those  discussions  has 
long  since  passed  away,  Mr.  Ricardo's  pamphlet  will  be  read  with 
pleasure  by  all  who  delight  in  marking  tlxe  ease  with  which  a  man  of 
superior  talent  can  trace  and  exhibit  the  constant  and  active  operation 
of  general  principles  through  all  the  intricaciea  of  practical  detaiL 

OL  1815  Mr.  Ricardo  published '  An  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  a 
Low  Price  of  Com  on  the  Profits  of  Stock,' .in  which  he  combated  the 
justice  of  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  com ;  but  the  essay  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  doctrine  which  it  propounds  concerning 
rent  The  following  year  produced  '  Proposals  for  an  Economical  and 
Secure  Currency,  with  Observations  on  the  Profits  of  the  Bank  of 
England.'  Mr.  Ricardo's  great  work,  that  upon  which  his  lasting  fame 
as  an  economist  must  rest, '  On  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
and  Taxation,'  was  published  in  1817,  and  was  at  once  pronounced 
the  most  valuable  contribution  made  to  economical  science  since  the 
days  of  Adam  Smith.  In  1822  Mr.  Ricardo  again  appeared  as  the 
author  of  a  tract  entitled  '  On  Protection  to  Agriculturo,'  in  which  he 
exposed  certain  fallacies  and  prejudices  of  the  landed  proprietors. 
The  effects  of  legislative  protection  afforded  to  products  of  the  soil 
upon  wages,  profits,  public  revenues,  and  non-agricultural  branches  of 
the  national  mdustry,  are  aU  discussed  within  the  limits  of  eighty-seven 
pages^  with  a  dearaess  and  precision  that  may  be  said  to  exhaust  the 
matter,  and  which  prove  the  author  to  have  been  perfect  mastsv  ot 
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the  whole  aabjecU  The  only  renudniog  work  of  Mr.  Ricardo  was 
found  among  lus  papers  after  his  death,  having  been  the  latest  matter 
of  a  public  character  that  oocnpied  hie  attention.  This  was  his 
pamphlet  in  leoommendation  of  a  national  bank,  which  was  soon 
afterwards  published  hj  his  funily,  in  the  exact  state  in  which  he  left 
it  probably  only  a  few  days  before  his  death. 

RICAUT,  SIR  PAUL.    [Rycaut.] 

RICGI  or  RIZZI,  SEBABTrANO,  a  painter,  bom  at  Cividal  di 
Belluno,  near  TroYisano,  in  the  Venetian  state,  in  1669  or  1660.  He 
was  placed  early  under  the  tuition  of  Frederigo  Cervelli,  at  Venice. 
He  accompanied  his  preceptor  to  Milan,  and  afterwards  went  to 
Bologna  and  Venice,  to  study  the  master-pieces  of  those  two  schools. 
He  resided  for  some  years  at  Florence  and  Rome,  and  ultimately  made 
a  tour  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  executing  pictures  at  any  price,  wherever 
he  obtained  coomiissions,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  almost 
universal.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  (Germany,  England,  and 
Flanders,  completing  his  style  from  a  careful  study  of  the  works  of 
other  artifits,  and  especially  improving  in  his  mode  of  colouring.  At 
Vienna  he  executed  many  works  for  the  courts  particularly  some 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  imperial  palace  of  Schonbrunn,  and 
thence  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  to  decorate 
several  of  tilie  apartments  in  the  palaoe  of  the  grand-duka  Being 
invited  to  England  by  Queen  Anne,  he  travelled  through  France, 
and  at  Paris  was  made  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Painting. 
In  the  cupola  of  CShslsea  Hospital  he  represented  the  Ascension, 
and  he  also  decorated  the  staircase  of  Montague-House,  afterwards  the 
British  Museum,  and  now  pulled  down.  He  likewise  nainted  the 
chapel  at  Bulstrode,  for  the  Duke  of  Portland,  in  the  altar-piece  of 
which,  representing  the  Last  Supper,  he  has  introduced  his  own 
portrait  in  a  modem  habit.  The  hall  and  some  of  the  ceilings  of 
Burlington-House^  London^  are  also  by  him.  During  his  residence  in 
England,  which  lasted  ten  years,  he  was  most  extensively  employed, 
and  his  departure  is  said  by  Walpole  to  have  been  caused  by  disgust 
that  Sir  James  Thomhill  should  have  been  selected  to  paint  the  dome 
of  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 

On  quitting;  this  country  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  was  con- 
stantly occupied  on  pictures  for  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Sardinia. 
Ricci,  in  common  with  Luca  Giordano,  possessed  the  power  of  imitating 
with  considerable  £scUlty  the  s^le  of  the  great  masters  who  preceded 
him.  Some  of  his  pictures  appear  at  first  sight  ss  if  painted  by 
Bassano  or  Paul  Veronese,  and  one  of  his  Madonnas*  exhibited  at 
Dresden,  was  for  some  time  attributed  to  Coreggio.  Sebastiano  is  in 
fact  rather  an  imitator  than  a  plagiarist,  as  in  the  Last  Supper,  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Giuttina,  at  Padua,  which  greatly  resembles  the 
cupola  of  San  Giovanni  at  Parma,  by  Coreggio ;  and  his  San  Gregorio, 
at  SaA  Alessandro  in  Bergamo,  recals  to  mind  the  work  of  Guerdno 
at  Bologna.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  his  scripture  historiei^ 
painted  for  8.  Cosmo  and  S.  Damiano,  at  Venice,  which  are  pre- 
ferred to  any  others  that  he  executed  for  that  place.  Ricd's  figures 
exhibit  much  beauty  and  giaoe,  like  those  of  Paul  Veronese;  his 
attitudes  are  natural  and  varied,  and  his  composition  is  managed  with 
judgment  His  colouring  is  distinguished  by  a  beautiful  azure,  which 
remains  in  his  fresco  works,  but  in  his  pictures  in  oil,  from  the  bad- 
ness of  the  grounds^  that  as  well  as  the  other  tints  has  fsded.  In 
many  of  his  works  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  Marco  Bicd,  who 
resided  with  him  in  England. 

Sebastiano  died  at  Venice,  on  the  Cth  of  May  1784.  Amongst  the 
most  noted  of  lus  productions  may  be  enumerated  the  Massacre  of  the 
Innocents^  at  Venice;  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines  at  Rome;  at  Bergamo, 
Saint  Gregory  supplicating  the  Virgin  in  favour  of  the  Souls  in  Pur- 
gatory, before  referred  to ;  at  Vienna,  several  ceilings  of  the  imperial 
palace,  and  an  Assumption  of  the  Viigin,  at  the  churdb  of  St  Charles. 

RICCIARELLI,  DAI^IELE,  generally  called  Danixlb  di  Voltbbiu^ 
from  the  place  of  his  nativity,  was  bom  in  1509.  He  appears  to  have 
first  studied  at  Siena,  under  Antonio  Razzi,  called  11  Sodoma,  and 
afterwards  under  Baldassare  Peruzzi.  In  the  expectation  of  receiving 
greater  encouragement  at  Rome,  he  repaired  to  that  city,  where  he 
was  first  employed  as  an  assistant  to  Pierino  del  Vaga  in  the  Vatican, 
and  in  the  Oftpella  Massimiy  in  the  church  of  the  Trinity  del  Monte. 
He  was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  reputation  which  he  subsequently 
acquired  to  the  friendship  and  instruction  of  Michel  Angelo,  who  gave 
him  designs  for  the  works  which  he  executed  in  the  Famesinay  and 
for  others  of  his  most  celebrated  performances.  The  principal  monu- 
ment of  his  fieane  was  the  series  of  frescoes  in  the  church  of  La  Trinity 
del  Monte,  representing  the  History  of  the  Cross,  on  which  he  was 
employed  seven  years.  Of  these  frescoes,  the  most  remarkable  was 
the  famous  Descent  from  the  Cross,  which  was  universally  esteemed 
as  one  of  the  three  finest  pictures  at  Rome ;  the  other  two  being  the 
Transfiguration  by  RafiaeUe^  and  the  Communion  of  St  Jerome,  by 
Domeniohino.  It  has  been  affirmed  that  Michel  Angelo  not  only 
assirted  him  by  his  advice,  superintendence,  and  corrections,  in  the 
composition  of  this  sublime  performance,  but  that  the  figure  of  the 
Saviour  and  that  of  the  Virgin  Mary  must  have  been  tiie  work  of  his 
master-hand.  Unhappily  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  the  probability  of 
this  assertion ;  for  the  French,  in  their  eagerness  to  possess  so  fine 
a  work,  barbarously  attempted  to  detach  the  plaster  from  the  wall, 
and  broke  it  all  to  pieces.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  composition  but  from  the  fine  engraving  of  it  by 


Dorigny.  On  the  death  of  Pierino  del  Vaga,  in  1547,  Riooiarelli 
recommended  by  Michel  Angelo  to  Pope  Paul  III.  as  superinteadeot 
of  the  works  in  tiie  Vatican,  of  which,  and  of  his  pension,  he  was 
deprived  by  Julius  HI.  Pope  Paul  IV.,  conceiviog  that  the  nudity  of 
several  figmres  in  the  Last  Judgment  was  unsuitable  to  the  sanctity  of 
the  place,  had  determined  to  destroy  that  great  work ;  when  Daniele 
undertook,  and,  according  to  a  tradition  which  appears  to  be  authentic 
with  Michel  Angelo*s  own  consent  to  clothe  the  ofiensive  figures.  He 
was  probably  induced  to  do  this,  in  order  to  save  the  picture  from 
destruction,  for  which  however  he  was  ever  afterwards  called  in  ridicule 
Braghetone.    He  died  at  Borne,  1566. 

RICCIO,  DOME'NICO,  called  IL  Bbubaboboi,  a  celebrated  Venetian 
painter,  was  bom  at  Verona  in  1494.  He  was  the  pupil  of  Qiolfino^ 
and  is  supposed  also  to  have  studied  under  Titian,  in  Venice,  where 
he  at  least  studied  his  works  and  those  of  Giorgione.  He  is  called  the 
Titian  of  the  Veronese  painters.  His  name  of  Brosa  Sorci  (rat-burner) 
was  acquired  from  his  father  Qiacomo  Riocio,  who  invented  a  rat-trap, 
and  had  what  he  caught  in  his  own  house  burnt,  whence  he  was  com- 
monly called  by  his  neighbours  Brusasord,  a  name  which  descended 
to  his  children  and  grandchildren.  Among  Domenico's  fibrst  and 
principal  works  in  Verona  were  the  frescoes  of  the  Palazao  de'  Murari, 
near  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  which  he  decorated  exteriorly  in  ohiaroscuro 
with  scenes  from  the  fable  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  the  marriage 
festival  of  Benacus  (the  Lago  di  Qarda)  with  the  njmph  Chans  repre- 
sented by  Garda ;  he  painted  numerous  nymphs,  with  Hymen,  as  1m  is 
described  by  Catullus  ('  Carmen '  61-62),  and  all  the  charaoteristioa  of 
rural  and  sylvan  life,  poetical  and  real ;  and  also  in  distinct  compart- 
ments extensive  groups  of  marine  deities,  and  other  corresponding 
mythic  creations,  for  all  of  which  he  received  only  forty  ducata.  In 
the  Palazso  Ridolfi  he  painted  the  celebrated  cavalcade  of  Clement  VIL 
and  Charles  V.,  at  Bologna,  on  the  consecration  of  the  emperor,  in 
which  he  introduced  many  portraits ;  these  frescoes  are  atill  in  preser^ 
vation.  Riocio  painted  uso  many  excellent  works  in  oil,  induding 
several  large  altar-pieces  for  some  of  the  principal  churches  in  and 
near  Verona,  and  other  works  in  the  ducal  palaoe  at  Mantua.  Venuaes 
and  nymphs  were  also  favourite  subjects  with  him ;  aud  such  pictures 
frequentiy  occnr  in  picture  galleries.    He  died  in  1567. 

Fbuos  Rioao,  or  Bbusasobci,  his  son,  waa  also  a  distinguiBhed 
painter ;  but  havinj^  studied  \mder  Llgoszi  at  Florence,  he  painted  in 
a  different  s^le  from  his  father :  more  delicate,  but  with  less  power ; 
he  was  a  good  portrait  painter.  He  died  in  1605,  aged  sixty-five.  Hii 
sister  Ceolia  Brusasorci  was  also  an  excellent  painter  of  portraits. 
Giovanni  Battista  Brusasorci,  another  son  of  Domenico^  waa  painter  to 
one  of  the  German  emperors,  and  died  in  Germany. 

RICCIO'LI,  GIOVANNI  BATTISTA,  waa  bom  at  Ferrara  in  1598, 
and  became  one  of  the  principal  cuHivators  of  astronomy  in  Italy 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  17th  oentury.  He  entered  into  the 
Society  of  the  Jesuits  in  1614,  and  having  di&gentiy  cultivated  aQ  the 
different  branches  of  learning  as  they  were  taught  in  that  age,  he  was 
chosen  teacher  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and  theology  in  the 
colleges  of  their  oraer  at  Parma  and  Bologna ;  but  his  inclination 
leading  him  to  the  atnd^  of  geography  and  astronomy,  he  gave  up  his 
aqpointmenti^  and  apphed  himself  wholly  to  the  prosecution  of  Uiose 
sciences.  His  first  published  work  was  tiie  'Almagestum  novum' 
(1658),  which  constitutes  a  treatise  on  astronomy.  In  it  he  mentions 
the  or^in  of  the  science,  and  gives  a  list  of  those  who  had  cultiTated 
it :  he  also  describes  his  method  of  measurio^  a  dssTee  of  the  earth's 
sur£sce,  and  a  pendulum  of  his  own  invention.  He  computes  the 
obliquity  of  the  ecliptic^  the  length  of  the  tiropical  year,  and  the 
elements  of  the  orbits  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets ;  he  also  treats  of 
eclipses,  and  gives  a  long  list  of  such  as  had  been  observed  tram  the 
earliest  time.  The  work  contains  a  treatise  on  parallaxei^  and  some 
ideas  of  the  writer  concerning  the  bodv  of  the  moon. 

The  learned  world  was  then  divided  between  the  followers  of 
Aristotie  and  the  disciples  of  Copernicus  in  their  opinions  respecting 
the  system  of  the  umverae.  In  the  'Almsgestum,'  Ricoioli,  having 
explamed  the  ideas  of  Copernicus  concerning  the  movement  of  the 
earth,  offers  a  long  series  of  objections  to  them,  which,  with  a  brief 
reply  to  each,  may  be  seen  in  Delambre  ('  Histoire  de  TAstron.  Mod.,' 
tom.  L  p.  672,  &c.).  He  acknowledges  however  that  the  more  we 
examine  the  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  several  motions,  the  more  we 
must  admire  tne  genius  and  sagacity  of  Copernicus,  who  had  been 
able  to  explain  so  simply  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens;  and  he 
egresses  his  regret  that  the  fruits  of  a  brilliant  imagination  should 
be  set  forth  as  realities.  The  admiration  constantly  expressed  for 
Copernicus,  and  even  the  manner  in  which  the  objections  to  his  theory 
are  atated,  have  led  to  a  belief  that  this  learned  Jesuit  was  a  Coper- 
nican  in  his  heart ;  and  from  a  passage  in  tJbe  work,  it  appears  that 
the  Aristotelians  and  theologians  of  that  day,  in  their  opposition,  were 
more  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  »n"^kTng  concessions  m  favour  of  a 
theory  which  seemed  to  them  to  be  at  variance  with  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  than  inimical  to  the  theory  itself.  The  'Almagestum' 
contains  many  passages  which  betray  the  prejudices  of  the  age.  As  a 
reason  for  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  calendar,  Riccioli  asserts 
that  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  continued  to  liquefy  on  the  19th  of 
September,  though  the  time  of  the  exquinoxea  had  been  anticipated 
by  ten  days :  he  finds  several  cauaes  for  the  supposed  eclipse  of  tho 
sua  which  took  place  at  the  death  of  Chrisli  and  he  dwells  at  some 
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length  upon  those  which,  it  his  been  imagined,  will  immediately 
precede  the  end  of  the  world. 

In  1661  Eiccioli  publiahed  a  work  on  geography^  and  hydrography, 
in  which  is  given  an  account  of  the  operations  which,  in  conjunction 
with  P.  Qrimaldi,  he  had  carried  on  in  order  to  deteroiine  the  length 
of  a  degree  of  the  terrestrial  meridian.  For  this  purpose  a  base-line 
was  measured  near  Bologna,  and  a  triangulation  was  formed  between 
that  city  and  Modena;  the  stations  appear  however  to  have  been 
improperly  chosen,  for  Uie  angles  between  them  are  often  less  than 
eight  degrees,  and  only  two  were  observed  in  each  triangle.  The 
instrument  employed  for  obtaining  the  terrestrial  angles  was  similar  to 
Ube  parallactic  rulers  of  Ptolemaeus;  and,  in  reducing  the  distances 
between  the  stations  to  one  spherical  surface^  liicoioli  assumed  the 
refraction  aa  constAut^  and  equal  to  thirty  minutes,  as  it  had  been 
determined  by  Tycho  Brah^  for  celestial  bodies  in  the  horizon.  The 
latitudes  of  the  stations  were  determined  by  the  sun  aud  certain  stars, 
tiieir  altitudes  being  observed  with  a  quadrant  whose  radius  was  eight 
feet ;  but  the  declinations  were  tiken  from  the  catalogue  of  the  astro- 
nomer just  mentioned,  and  consequently  were  liable  to  errors  amount- 
ing to  one  minute  or  more.  It  appears  also  that  Kicoioli  entertained 
an  opinion  that  the  measures  of  the  ancients  were  nearly  correct ; 
hence,  among  his  observations,  he  made  choice  of  such  as  gave  results 
which  approached  the  nearest  to  those  measures,  and  thus  his  deter- 
mination of  the  length  of  a  degiee  is  found  to  have  been  very  erro- 
neous The  value  expressed  by  64,865  paces  of  Bologna  (=66,772  Eng. 
&th.),  which  he  obtained  by  one  of  his  methods,  is  considered  by  him 
as  possessing  an  evidence  in  its  favour  which  nothing  can  resist ;  it 
however  differs  fSsr  more  from  the  truth  than  the  determination  of 
Snell,  which  had  been  made  a  few  years  previously  in  France ;  and  in 
fey^i  it  is  too  great  by  abo^e  6000  fathoms.  The  same  work  contains 
some  remarks  on  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  observations 
on  geographical  longitudes  and  latitudes,  and  several  problems  relating 
to  navigation. 

Lastly,  in  1665,  Ricdoli  published  his  '  Astronomia  Reformat^'  a 
work  in  which  he  treats  ox  refractions  and  parallaxes,  and  describes 
tiie  instruments  which  he  used  to  determine  the  places  of  the  stars. 
He  also  gives  a  collection  of  the  observations  previously  made  on  the 
planets,  and  he  compares  them  with  the  astronomical  tables  which  had 
then  b«en  published.  The  work  concludes  with  several  tables  relating 
to  chronolo^,  geography,  and  astronomy,  and  with  a  catalogue  of 
•tars.    Ricdoli  <ued  in  1671,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three. 

BICH,  CLAUDIUS  JAMES,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of  March  1787, 
near  Dgon  in  Burgundy,  and,  while  yet  an  infant,  was  carried  to 
Bristol,  where  he  spent  the  early  years  of  his  life.  He  received  a  good 
education,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  his  extraordinary  powers  in 
the  acquisition  of  languages.  At  the  age  of  eight  or  nine  he  nappened 
to  see  some  Arabic  manuscripts  in  uie  library  of  a  gentleman  at 
Bristol,  and  was  seised  with  a  strong  desire  to  acquire  that  language. 
This  accidental  circumstance  led  him  to  study  the  Oriental  languages^ 
in  which  he  made  such  proficiency  as  to  be  able  to  read  with  oon- 
aiderable  facility  the  Anbic,  Hebrew,  Syriao,  Persian,  and  Turkish 
languages  by  the  time  he  had  attained  his  fifteenth  year.  His  extra- 
ordinaiy  acquirements  in  Oriental  literature  induced  a  friend  to  obtain 
for  him,  in  1808,  the  appointment  to  a  cadetcy  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service ;  and  ne  was  shortly  after  presented  with  a  writer- 
ship  in  the  Bombay  establishment  by  Mr.  Parry,  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  m  consequence  of  the  stroog  recommendation  of 
Sir  Charles  Wilkins.  To  enable  him  to  perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic 
and  Turkish  languages,  he  was  attached  as  secretary  to  Mr.  Look,  who 
was  at  that  time  proceeding  to  Egypt  as  consul-general ;  and  after  the 
death  of  Mr.  Lock,  which  happened  before  Mr.  Rich  joined  him,  he 
was  allowed  by  the  court  of  directors  to  prosecute  such  a  course  of 
travel  as  it  was  supposed  might  be  most  conducive  to  the  object  which 
he  had  in  view.  He  accordingly  went  to  Constantinople  and  Smyrna 
to  study  the  Turkish  language,  and  thence  proceeded  to  £^pt  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  Arabic  and  its  varipus  dialects.  After  leaving 
Egypt,  he  travelled  over  a  great  part  of  Palestine  and  Syria  in  the 
disguise  of  a  Mameluke,  and,  confiding  in  his  knowledge  of  the 
Turkish  language  and  manners,  ventured  to  visit  the  grand  mosque  at 
Damascus,  while  the  great  body  of  pilgrims  was  assembled  at  that 
dty  on  their  way  to  Mecca.  From  Syria  he  proceeded  bv  Mardin  and 
Baghdad  to  Bussorsy  whence  he  sailed  for  Bombay,  which  he  reached 
in  September  1807. 

On  hU  arrival  at  Bombay,  he  resided  at  the  house  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  the  Rev.  Robert 
Hall  previous  to  bis  departure  from  England.  In  the  following  year 
he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  and  wasuiorbly 
afterwards  appointed  the  East  India  Company's  resident  at  Baghdad, 
where  he  remained  for  about  six  years.  During  this  time  he  pro- 
secuted with  the  greatest  diligence  his  favourite  studiea  He  formed 
a  rich  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts,  and  aLw  of  medals  and  coins, 
and  of  the  gems  and  engraved  stones  found  at  Babylon,  Nineveh, 
Cteelphon,  and  Baghdad.  He  made  an  excursion  to  Babylon  in  1811 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  ruins  of  that  city,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished at  Vienna,  in  the  *  Mines  de  I'Orient,*  a  *  Memoir  on  the  Ruins 
of  Babylon,*  which  was  subsequently  reprinted  in  this  countiy.  In 
consequence  of  a  paper  published  by  Mi^or  Rennell,  in  the  '  ArchsDo- 
logia,'  oontaining  *  Remarks  on  the  Topography  of  Andent  Babylon, 


suggested  by  the  recent  Oboervations  and  Discoveries  of  C  J.  Rich, 
Esq.,  in  which  he  questioned  some  of  his  conclusions,  Mr.  Rich  under- 
took another  journey  to  Babylon,  and  in  1818  published,  in  London, 
a  'Second  Memoir  on  Babylon,'  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  con6rm 
the  correctness  of  his  first  account ;  to  this  memoir  he  also  added  a 
valuable  appendix  on  Babylonian  antiques,  illustrated  by  engravings, 
which  represent  feus-similes  of  many  cuneiform  inscriptions  fouud 
upon  bricks  at  Babylon:  recent  investigations  have  confirmed  many 
of  his  views.  A  second  edition  of  these  Memoirs,  with  the  narrative 
of  Mr.  Rich's  journey  to  Babylon  in  1811,  and  to  FersepoUs  in  1821( 
was  published  by  his  widow  in  1889. 

In  1813  Mr.  Rich,  being  compelled  by  bad  health  to  leave  Baghdad 
for  a  time,  travelled  to  Constantinople,  and  subsequently  to  Paris.  He 
returned  to  Baghdad  in  1815,  where  he  resumed  his  former  pursuits, 
and  made  large  additions  to  his  collection  of  manuscripts  and  antiques. 
During  this  time  he  made  the  second  excursion  to  Babylon  already 
referred  to ;  and  in  1820  he  made  a  tour  into  Koordistan.  He  went  as 
far  east  as  Sinna,  and  visited  Sulimania,  Mosul,  and  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh,  and  returned  from  Mosul  to  Baghdad  down  the  Tigris.  The 
journal  which  he  kept  on  this  occadon  was  published  in  1886  by  his 
widow  under  the  title  of  <  Narrative  of  a  Resuience  in  Koordistan,'  and 
was  accompanied  by  a  valuable  map  of  the  country  between  Sinna, 
Arbil,  aud  Mosul,  which  was  drawn  up  from  Mr.  Rich's  survey  and 
astronomical  observations.  On  his  return  to  Baghdad  he  intended  to 
proceed  to  Bombay,  whera  he  had  been  appointed  to  an  important 
office  by  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  who  was  then  governor; 
but  in  consequence  of  an  attack  made  upon  the  residency  by  Uie  orders 
or  with  the  connivance  of  the  pasha,  he  retired  to  Bussora.  While 
waiting  for  instructions  from  his  own  government^  he  employed  his 
time  in  a  tour  to  Shirauz,  whence  he  visited  the  ruins  of  Persepolis 
and  other  remains  of  antiquity  in  that  neighbourhood.  While  at 
Shirauz  he  was  attacked  by  the  cholera  morbus,  and  died  of  that 
disease  on  the  5th  of  October  1821. 

Mr.  Rich's  death  was  a  great  loss  to  his  private  friends  and  to 
oriental  literature.  His  dispoution  was  amiable  and  kind,  and  his 
knowledge  of  many  oriental  languages  such  as  few  Europeans  have 
ever  possessed.  The  '  Memoirs '  on  Babylon  were  the  only  writings 
which  he  published  in  his  lifetime,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles 
in  the  '  Mines  de  I'Oiient ; '  but  he  left  behind  him  a  oondderable 
number  of  papers  on  various  subjects.  His  collection  of  oriental 
manuscripts^  coins,  and  antiquities,  was  purchased  by  parliament  for 
the  British  Museuxn.  Mr.  Rich,  during  ms  second  residence  at  Bagh- 
dad and  on  his  various  excurdons,  was  unwearied  in  hia  astronomical 
observations.  He  has  left  a  very  complete  series  of  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
satellites,  and  numerous  altitudes  of  stars  and  lunar  distances,  most  of 
which  are  computed,  and  the  results  in  latitude  and  longitude  deduced. 
His  seal  as  an  obswver  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  when 
taldng  the  sun  at  Baghdad  the  metal  of  his  sextant  was  frequently  too 
hot  to  be  touched  without  pain ;  and  after  the  most  fatiguing  marches^ 
and  whUe  labouring  under  severe  indispodtion,  he  seized  every  favour- 
able opportunity  of  fixing  his  podtion  astronomically. 

(Bnrf  Notice  of  the  Life  qfMr.  JRieh  prefixed  to  Me.  Rich's  '  Narra- 
tive of  a  Reddence  in  Koon&stan.') 

RICHARD  L,  Kmg  of  England,  sumamed  Cceub  j>e  Lion,  was  the 
third  son  of  Henry  II.,  and  his  queen  Eleanor,  and  was  born  at 
Oxford,  in  the  kin|f*8  manor-house  there,  afterwards  the  monastery  of 
the  White  Fiiars,  m  September  1157.  The  history  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Ufe  of  Richard  has  been  already  detailed.  [Hxnbt  II.]  By 
the  treaty  of  Montmirail,  oonduded  on  the  6th  of  January  1169, 
between  nenxy  and  Louis  YII.  of  France,  it  was  stipulated  that  t^e 
duchy  of  Aquitaine  should  be  made  over  to  Richard,  who  should  do 
homage  and  fedty  for  it  to  Louis,  and  should  espouse  Adelais,  or 
Alice,  that  king's  youngest  daughter;  and  in  1170,  Henry,  being  taken 
ill  at  Domfront,  in  Maine,  made  a  will,  by  which  he  confirmed  this 
arrangement  In  1173,  Richard,  with  bis  younger  brother,  Qeofirey, 
and  their  mother,  joined  their  ddest  brother,  Henry,  in  hie  first 
rebellion  against  their  father;  on  the  submission  of  the  rebels,  in 
September  1174,  Richard  received  two  castles  in  Poitou,  with  hdf  the 
revenue  of  that  earldom,  and,  along  with  Geofirey,  did  homage  and 
swore  fealty  to  their  father.  Nevertheless,  Richard  continued  from 
this  time  to  hold  the  government  of  the  whole  of  Aquitaine,  and  to 
be  usually  styled,  aa  before,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  or  Duke  of  Poitou 
(which  were  conddered  as  the  same  title),  although  it  appears  that 
Henry  now  looked  upon  the  arrangements  made  at  the  treaty  of 
Montmirail  as  annulled,  and  that  dukedom  to  have  actually  reverted 
to  himsdf.  In  1183  Richard  refused,  when  commanded  by  his  father, 
to  do  homage  for  Aquitaine  to  his  elder  brother  Henry,  on  which 
Henry  and  Qeoffrey  invaded  the  duchy,  and  a  new  war  ensued 
between  them  and  their  father  assisted  by  Richard,  which  however 
was  terminated  by  the  death  of  the  ddest  of  the  three  brothers  in 
June  of  that  same  year,  when  Richard  became  his  father's  heir  appa- 
rent ;  but  at  an  interview  between  King  Henry  and  Philip  Augustus 
of  France,  in  November  1188,  Richard,  apparently  impelled  by  a  sus- 
picion that  his  father  intended  to  leave  his  crown  to  his  younger 
brother  John,  and  oIbo  professing  to  resent  Henry's  conduct  in  with- 
holding from  him  his  affianced  bride,  the  French  king's  sister,  sudden^ 
declared  himself  the  liegeman  of  Philip  for  dl  his  father's  domlnionf 
in  France;  whence  arose  a  new  war,  in  which  Philip  and  Richard 
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speedily  eompeUecl  Heniy  to  yield  to  all  their  demanda^  and  a  treaty 
to  that  effect  was  about  to  be  signed  when  Henry  died,  on  the  6th  of 
July  1189.  Richard  was  preaent  at  the  burial  of  hia  father  in  the 
ohoir  of  the  convent  of  Fontevraud. 

Notwithstanding  hia  apprebensions,  real  or  affected,  of  his  brother 
John,  Richard  made  no  particular  haste  to  come  over  to  England; 
buty  contenting  himself  with  ordering  his  mother  Queen  Eleanor 
to  be  liberated  from  confinement,  and  to  be  invested  with  the 
regencv  of  that  kingdom,  he  first  proceeded  to  Rouen,  where  he  was 
formally  acknowledged  as  Duke  of  Normandy,  on  the  20th  of  July; 
and  it  was  the  18th  of  August  before  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth  (or, 
as  others  say,  at  Southampton).  His  coronation,  from  which  the 
commencement  of  his  reign  is  dated,  took  place  in  Westminster  Abbey 
on  the  8rd  of  September.  It  was  on  occasion  of  that  ceremony  that 
a  furious  riot  broke  out  against  the  Jews  in  London,  which  was  in  the 
course  of  the  next  six  months  renewed  in  most  of  the  great  towns 
throughout  the  kingdom.  At  York,  in  March  1190,  a  body  of  500 
Jews,  with  their  wives  and  children,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  castle, 
found  no  other  way  of  saving  themselves  from  their  assailants,  than 
by  first  cutting  the  throats  of  the  women  and  children  and  then 
stabbing  one  another. 

A  short  time  before  his  father's  death,  Richard  and  his  then  friend 
Philip  Augustus,  had,  as  it  was  ezpresfled,  taken  the  cross,  that  ia  to 
say,  had  publicly  vowed  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land,  to  assist  in 
recovering  from  the  infidels  the  city  and  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  which 
had  recently  (1187)  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  great  Saladin.  The 
mighty  expedition,  in  which  all  the  principal  nations  of  Western 
Christendom  now  joined  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Third  Crusade.  Leaving  the  government 
of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence  in  the  hands  of  William  Longchamp, 
bishop  of  Ely  and  chancellor,  and  Hugh  Pudsey,  bishop  of  Durham 
and  justiciary,  Richard  took  his  departure  from  England  on  the  11th 
of  Deoember  of  this  same  year  1189,  and,  proceeding  to  Normandy, 
united  his  forces  with  those  of  Philip  Augustus  in  the  plain  of  Veselai, 
on  the  1st  of  July  1190.  The  two  friends  proceeded  together  at  the 
head  of  an  army  of  more  than  100,000  men  as  far  as  Lyon,  where  they 
separated  on  the  81st ;  Philip  taking  the  road  to  Qenoa,  Richard  that 
to  Marseille,  where  he  waa  to  meet  his  fleet  The  fleet  however  not 
arriving  so  soon  as  was  expected,  Richard  in  his  impatience  hired 
thirty  small  vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  himself  and  his  suite,  and, 
sailing  for  Naples,  srrived  there  on  the  2Sth  of  August  On  the  8th 
of  September  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Salerno,  where  he  remained  till 
the  28rd,  and  then  sailed  for  Messina,  which  port  his  fleet  had  reached 
about  a  week  before,  with  the  army,  which  it  had  taken  on  board  at 
Marseille.  The  French  king  had  also  arrived  at  Mes«ina  a  few  days 
before  his  brother  of  England. 

The  two  kings  remained  together  at  Messina  till  the  end  of  March, 
1191.  During  their  stay  Richard  compelled  Tanored,  who  had  usurped 
the  crown  of  Sicily,  to  relinquish  the  dower  of  his  sister  Joan,  the 
widow  of  William,  the  late  sovereign,  and  to  pay  him  besides  40,000 
oimces  of  gold.  In  return  he  betrothed  his  nephew  Arthur,  the  son  of 
his  next  brother,  Geoffrey,  to  Tancred's  infant  daughter,  and  formed 
a  league  offenaive  and  defensive  with  the  Sicilian  lung—a  connection 
which  afterwards  cost  him  dear,  for  it  waa  the  source  of  the  enmity  of 
the  Emperor  Henry  YL,  who  had  married  Constantia,  Uie  aunt  of 
William,  and  claimed  the  throne  of  Sicily  in  right  of  his  wife.  After 
the  dispute  with  Tancred  had  been  settled,  the  latent  rivalry  of 
Richard  and  Philip  broke  out  in  a  quarrel  about  the  Princess  Adehus, 
whom  her  brother  Philip  insisted  that  Richard  ahould  espouse,  in 
conformity  with  their  betrothment,  now  that  his  father  no  longer 
lived  to  oppose  their  union.  But  if  Richard  had  ever  cared  anything 
for  the  French  princess,  that  attachment  had  now  been  obliterated  by 
another  which  he  had  some  years  ago  formed  for  Berengaria,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Sancho  Yl.  (styled  the  Wise),  king  of  Navarre; 
in  fact,  he  had  by  this  time  sent  his  mother  Eleanor  to  her  father^s 
court  to  solicit  that  lady  in  marriage,  and,  his  proposals  having  been 
accepted,  the  two  were  now  actually  on  their  way  to  join  him.  In  these 
circumstances,  Philip  found  himself  obliged  to  recede  from  his  demand ; 
and  the  matter  was  arranged  by  an  agreement  that  Richard  should 
pay  a  sum  of  ten  thousand  marks  in  five  yearly  instalments,  and 
restore  Adelais,  with  the  places  of  strensth  that  had  been  given  along 
with  her  as  her  marriage  portion,  when  ne  should  have  returned  from 
Palestine. 

Richard,  having  sent  his  mother  home  to  England,  sailed  from 
Messina  on  the  7th  of  Apiil,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  above  two  hundred 
ships,  of  which  fifty-three  were  large  vessels  of  the  sort  styled  galleys ; 
his  sister  the  queen  dowager  of  Sicily  and  the  Princess  Berengaria 
accompanying  him.  The  king  of  France  had  set  sail  about  a  week 
before.  Several  months  however  elapsed  before  Richard  reached  the 
Holy  Land,  having  been  detained  by  on  attack  which  he  made  upon 
the  island  of  Cyprus ;  Isaac,  the  king  or  emperor  of  which  had  ill  used 
the  crews  of  some  of  the  English  ships  that  had  been  driven  upon  his 
coasts  in  a  storm.  Richard  took  Limaaol,  the  capital,  by  assault ;  and 
that  blow  was  soon  followed  by  the  complete  submission  of  Isaac  and 
the  surrender  of  the  whole  island.  Isaac  was  put  into  confinement, 
•ad  remained  a  captive  till  his  death  in  1195.  Meanwhile  the  island 
of  Cyprus  was  made  over  by  Richard  in  1192  to  Quy  of  Lusignan, 
open  his  resignation  of  the  now  merely  titular  royalty  of  Jerusalem  to 


his  rival  Henry  of  Champagne ;  and  Quy's  posterity  reigned  in  that 
island  tUl  the  year  1458. 

Having  married  Berengaria  at  Limaaol,  Richard  set  sail  from  Cyprus 
on  the  4th  of  June  (1191),  with  a  fleet  now  described  aa  consisting  of 
tlurteen  large  ships  called  busses,  fifty  galleys,  and  a  hundred  trans- 
ports; and  on  the  10th  he  reached  the  camp  of  the  Cnisaden 
assembled  before  the  fortress  of  Acre,  the  siege  of  which  had  already 
occupied  them  not  much  less  than  two  years,  and  had  cost  the  lives^ 
it  is  said,  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  of  the  assailants.  But  the 
presence  of  the  English  king,  although  he  waa  suffering  from  severe 
illness,  and  had  to  be  carried  to  the  treachea  on  a  litter,  immediately 
inspired  so  much  new  vigour  into  the  operations  of  the  Christian 
army,  that  on  the  12th  Of  July  the  place  aurrendered,  and  Saladin, 
who  had  been  harassing  the  besiegers  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, withdrew  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  capitulation.  This 
great  event  however  was  immediately  followed  by  an  open  rupture 
between  Richard  and  King  Philip,  whose  rivalry  had  already  exhibited 
itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  more  particularly  in  the  support  given 
by  Richard  to  the  claim  of  Quy  of  Lusignan,  and  by  Philip  to  that  of 
Conrad  of  Montferrat,  to  the  vacant  crown  of  Jeruaalem.  Philip  la 
fact  took  his  departure  from  Palestine  on  the  last  day  of  July,  leaving 
only  ten  thousand  men  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

Richard  performed  prodigiea  of  valour  in  the  Holy  Land;  but, 
although  a  signal  defeat  of  Saladin  on  the  7th  of  September  waa  fol- 
lowed by  the  capture  of  Jafftk  and  some  other  placea  of  lees  importance, 
Jerusalem,  all  along  profesaedly  the  main  object  of  the  crusade,  so  far 
from  being  taken,  was  not  even  attacked.  Jaffit  however,  after  it  had 
again  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Saladin,  was  recovered  by  the  impetuous 
valour  of  the  English  khig.  At  laat>  on  the  9th  of  October  1192, 
Richard  set  sail  from  Acre  in  a  single  vessel,  his  fleet,  having  on  board 
his  wife,  his  sister,  and  the  daughter  of  the  captive  king  of  Cyprus, 
having  put  to  sea  a  few  days  before.  The  three  la&es  got  safe  to  Sicily ; 
but  the  first  land  the  king  made  was  the  island  of  Corfu,  which  he 
took  about  a  month  to  reach.  He  left  Corfu  about  the  middle  of 
November  in  three  coasting-vessels  which  he  hired  there ;  but  after 
being  a  few  days  at  sea  he  was  compelled  by  a  storm  to  land  on  the  coast 
of  Istria,  at  a  spot  between  the  towns  of  Aquileia  and  Venice.  After 
narrowly  escaping  first  from  falling  at  Gorits  into  the  hands  of  Maynard, 
a  nephew  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat  (to  whose  murder  in  Palestine  Kichard, 
upon  very  insufficient  evidence,  was  suspected  to  be  an  accessory), 
and  then  at  Freisach  from  Maynard's  brother,  fVederic  of  Betesow,  he 
was  taken  on  the  21st  of  Deoember  at  Erperg,  near  Vienna,  by  Leo- 
pold, duke  of  Austria  (a  brother-in-law  of  Isaac  of  Cyprus),  and  was  by 
him  consigned  to  close  confinement  in  the  castle  of  Tyemsteign,  under 
the  care  of  his  vassal.  Baron  Haldmar.  In  the  course  of  a  few  days 
however,  by  an  arrangement  between  Leopold  and  the  Emperor 
Henry  VI.,  the  captive  king  was  tranaferred  to  the  custody  of  the 
latter,  who  shut  him  up  in  a  castle  in  the  Tyrol,  where  he  was  bound 
with  chains  and  guarded  bv  a  band  of  men  who  surrounded  him  day 
and  night  with  drawn  swords.  In  this  state  he  remained  about  three 
months.  Meanwhile  intelligence  of  his  having  fidlen  into  the  hands 
of  the  emperor  had  reaob^  England,  and  excited  the  strongest  sen- 
sation among  aU  ranks  of  the  people.  A  sketch  of  the  course  of 
events  there  during  his  absence  has  been  given  in  the  article  John.  It 
is  sufficient  to  mention,  that  a  struggle  for  supremacy  had  for  some 
time  been  carrying  on  with  various  succeas  between  the  king's  brother 
John  and  Longchamp,  the  chancellor,  who  had  acquired  the  entire 
regency,  and  luul  also  been  appointed  Papal  legate  for  England  and 
Scotland ;  and  that  this  had  issued,  in  October  1191,  in  the  deposition 
of  Longchamp  by  a  council  of  the  nobility  held  in  St.  Paul's  Church- 
yard, London ;  after  which  he  left  the  country,  and  although  he  soon 
ventured  to  return,  ultimately  deemed  it  most  prudent  to  retire  to 
Normandy.  The  aupreme  authority  was  thus  left  for  a  time  in  the 
huids  of  John,  who,  aa  soon  as  he  learned  the  news  of  his  brother's 
captivity,  openly  repaired  to  Paris,  and  did  homage  to  the  French 
king  for  the  English  dominions  on  the  Continent 

On  his  return  to  England,  John  raised  an  army  to  support  his 

Sretensions,  and  his  confederate  Philip  took  up  arms  in  his  behalf  in 
'ranee,  and,  entering  Normandy,  overran  a  great  part  of  that  duchy, 
although  Rouen,  the  capital,  was  preserved  principally  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  lately  one  of  Richard's  companiona  in  the 
Holy  Land.  In  England  also  John  met  with  a  general  opposition 
to  his  usurpation  of  the  regal  authority,  which  soon  compelled  him 
to  conclude  an  armistice  with  a  oouncU  of  regency  that  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  prelates  and  barons.  This  was  the  position  of  affairs 
when  Longchamp,  having  discovered  Richard's  place  of  confinement, 
after  much  solicitation  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  allow  the  royal 
prisoner  to  be  brought  before  the  diet  at  Hagenau,  where  accordingly 
he  made  his  appearance  on  the  18th  of  April  1193,  and  defended 
himself  wi^  so  much  eloquence  against  the  several  charges  made 
against  him  in  regard  to  Tancred  and  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  to  hia 
conquest  of  Cyprus,  and  to  the  murder  of  Conrad  of  Montferrat, 
that  Henry  found  himself  compelled  by  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
diet  to  order  his  chains  to  be  immediately  struck  off,  and  to  agree  to 
enter  upon  negociations  for  his  ransom.  Longchamp  was  immediately 
despatched  to  Engkind  with  a  letter  to  the  council  of  regency,  and 
the  result  was,  that,  notwithstanding  the  insidious  efforts  both  of  John 
and  hii  friend  PhUip  of  France  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
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Richard  was  at  last  liberated,  on  the  4th  of  February,  1194,  after 
70,000  marka  had  been  actually  paid  to  the  emperor,  and  hostagea 
given  for  the  payment  of  80,000  more.  The  English  king  had  also 
engaged  to  release  both  Isaac  of  Cyprus  and  his  daughter,  and  he  had 
besides,  at  the  persuasion,  it  is  said,  of  his  mother  Bleanor,  the  more 
efifectually  to  9onciliate  Henry,  formally  resigned  hia  crown  into  the 
hand  of  the  emperor,  who  immediately  restored  it  to  him  to  be  held 
as  a  fief  of  the  empire,  and  burdened  with  a  yearly  feudal  payment  to 
his  superior  lord  of  five  thousand  pounds.  This  strange  transaction 
rests  on  the  authority  of  the  contemporary  annalist  Hoveden.  Richard, 
descending  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Cologoe,  proceeded  thence  across  the 
oountry  to  Antwerp,  and,  embarking  there  on  board  his  own  fieet^ 
landed  at  Sandwich  on  the  13th  of  March. 

Most  of  John's  strongholds  had  been  wrested  firom  his  hands  before 
lis  brother^s  return,  and  now  the  rest  immediately  surrendered,  and 
he  himself  fled  the  oountiy,  and  with  his  principal  adviser,  Hugh, 
bishop  of  Coventry,  having  been  charged  with  high  treason,  and  not 
appearing  to  plead  after  forty  days,  was  outlawed  and  divested  of  all 
his  possessions. 

Meanwhile  it  waa  thought  necessary  that  Richard  should  be  crowned 
again,  and  that  oeremony  was  accordingly  performed  at  Winchester 
by  Hubert,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  17th  of  April.  Then, 
leaving  Hubert  guardian  of  England  and  grand-juaticiary,  on  the  2nd 
of  May  following,  having,  with  his  charaoteristic  activity,  employed 
almost  every  moment  since  his  arrival  in  raiding  an  army  and  pro- 
curing funds  for  its  maintenance  by  all  sorts  of  exactions  and  the  most 
unscrupulous  use  of  every  means  in  hirpower,  he  again  set  sail  from 
Portsmouth,  his  whole  soul  bent  on  chastiaiug  the  king  of  F^nce. 
Owing  to  sidverse  winds,  he  was  a  fortnight  in  reaching  Barfleur  in 
Normandy,  where,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  he  was  met  by  his  brother 
John,  who  professed  contrition  and  implored  his  pardon,  which,  'On 
the  intercession  of  his  mother  Eleanor,  was  granted.  Richard  now 
marched  against  Philip,  and  several  engagements  took  place  between 
Ihem,  in  most  of  which  the  English  king  waa  sucoessfuL  But  the  war, 
-though  it  lasted  for  some  years,  was  distinguished  by  few  remarkable 
events.  A  truce  for  one  year  was  agreed  to  on  the  2Srd  of  July ;  and, 
Although  hostilities  were  resumed  some  time  before  the  expiration  of 
^hat  term,  a  peace  was  again  oonduded  in  the  end  of  the  following  year, 
which  lasted  till  the  beginning  of  1197. 

All  this  time  Hubert,  assisted  by  Longohamp,  who  had  been  restored 
to  his  office  of  chancellor,  is  said  to  have  presided  over  the  government 
at  home  with  great  ajbility.  Hubert  had  been  educated  under  the 
famous  Qlanvil,  and  he  seems,  in  the  spirit  of  his  master,  to  have  exerted 
himself  in  re-establishing  and  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  law,  by 
which  alone,  even  if  he  did  no  more,  he  must  have  materially  contri- 
buted  to  the  revival  of  industry.  The  lai^ge  sums  however  which  he 
was  obliged  to  raise  by  taxation  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war,  in 
the  exhausted  state  to  which  the  oountry  had  besn  reduced,  provoked 
much  popular  dissatisfaction ;  and  the  third  year  of  the  king's  absence 
in  particular  was  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  commotion  excited 
by  William  Fitz*Osbert^  styled  Longbeaid,  a  citizen  of  London,  who  is 
admitted  to  have  possessed  both  eloquence  and  learning,  and  whose 
whole  character  and  proceedings  might  not  improbably,  if  he  had  had 
hia  own  historian,  have  assumed  a  Tery  different  oomplexlon  from 
what  has  been  given  to  him.  Longbeard,  who  acquired  the  names  of 
the  Advocate  and  King  of  the  Poor,  is  affirmed  to  have  had  above 
50,000  of  the  lower  orders  associated  with  him  by  oaths  which  bound 
them  to  follow  whithersoever  he  led.  When  an  attempt  was  made  to 
apprehend  him  by  two  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  he  drew  his  knife  and 
stabbed  one  of  wem,  named  Geoffrey,  to  the  heart,  and  then  took 
refuge  in  the  ohurob  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow  in  Cheapside,  the  tower  of 
whidi  he  and  his  followers  fortified,  and  held  for  three  days,  when 
they  were  at  last  (7th  of  April  1196)  dislodged  by  fire  being  set  to  the 
building.  Fitz-Osbert  was  first  dragged  at  a  horse's  tail  to  the  Tower, 
and  then  to  the  Elms  in  West  Smithfield,  where  he  waa  hanged,  with 
nine  of  his  followers.  The  people  however  long  continued  to  regard 
him  as  a  martyr. 

The  war  between  Richard  and  Philip  broke  out  again  in  1197,  and 
in  the  course  of  this  campaign  Richard  had  the  gratification  of  capturing 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  personage  whom  he  had  reason  to  regard  as 
a  main  instigator  of  the  severities  and  indignitiee  which  he  had  sus- 
tained at  the  hands  of  the  emperor.  The  bishop  waa  taken  armed 
cap-k-pie  and  fightins,  and  when  Pope  Celestine  recommended  him  to 
the  clemency  of  Biohard  as  his  son,  the  English  king  sent  his  holiness 
the  bishop's  coat  of  mail,  with  the  following  verse  of  Scripture  attached 
to  it: — "  This  have  we  found :  know  now  whether  it  be  thy  son's  coat 
or  no."  This  same  year  too  finished  the  career  of  the  Emperor  Henry, 
who  in  his  last  momenta  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  extremest 
remorse  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  great  champion 
of  the  Cross.  Richard's  other  enemy,  Leopold,  duke  of  Austria,  had 
been  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  two  years  before. 

A  truce,  aa  usual,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  again  suspended  hostilities 
for  a  space.  The  war  was  renewed  on  its  termination,  and  in  this 
campaign  (of  the  year  1 19S)  Richard  gained  one  of  his  greatest  victories 
near  Gisors,  when  Philip  in  his  flight  fell  into  the  river  Epte,  and  was 
nearly  drowned.  After  this,  by  the  intervention  of  the  pope's  legate^ 
ft  truoe  waa  concluded  between  the  two  kings  for  five  years,  and  they 
never  met  again  in  fight;  although  they  probably  would,  notwith- 
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standing  the  truoe,  if  both  had  lived.  But  on  the  26th  of  Marbh  in 
the  following  year  1199,  as  Richard  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  castle 
of  Chaluz,  the  stronghold  of  one  of  lus  Aquitanian  vassab,  Vidomar, 
viscount  of  Limoges,  who  it  seems  had  refuised  to  surrender  a  treasure 
found  on  his  estate,  to  which  the  king  laid  claim  in  right  of  his  feudal 
superiority,  Cosur  de  Lion  was  struck  in  the  left  shoulder  b^  an  arrow, 
aimed  from  the  rampart  of  the  castle  by  a  youth  named  Bertrand  die 
Gurdun.  The  wound  would  not  have  be«i  dangerous  bat  in  tfay^ 
mismanagement  of  the  surgeon  in  his  attempts  to  extract  the  arrow- 
head, which  had  broken  off  hi  the  flesh.  As  it  was,  Richard  lived  only 
till  Tuesday  the  6th  of  ApriL  The  shot  was  a  fatal  one  in  every 
way :  in  the  fury  into  whioh  the  wound  of  the  king  threw  the  besieging 
army  the  castle  was  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  persons  found  in  it 
were  immediately  hanged,  as  some  authorities  say  by  the  king^s  orders, 
with  the  exception  only  of  Gurdun.  He  was  brought  into  the  presenoe 
of  his  dying  victim,  when  Richard,  imder  the  impulse  of  generosity  or 
compunction,  gave  him  hia  liberty,  with  a  hundred  shillings  to  take 
him  home;  but  after  the  king's  death  he  was  flayed  alive,  and  then 
hanged,  by  order  of  Marohadee,  the  leader  of  the  Brabantine  meroenaiies 
serving  in  Richard's  army. 

Richard  I.  had  no  iuue  by  hia  wife  Berengaria,  but  he  is  said  to 
have  had  one  or  two  natural  children.  He  was  succeeded  on  the  throne 
by  his  youngest  brother,  John,  to  the  exclusion  of  Arthur  of  Bretagne, 
the  legitimate  heir,  as  being  the  son  of  his  next  brother,  Geoffirey. 
[John.] 

The  character  of  Richard  is  one  of  course  not  to  be  judged  without 
reference  to  the  general  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He  is 
charged  by  writers  of  his  own  or  near  hia  own  time  with  orimea  of  all 
sorts,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that  there  was  hardly  an  exceas,  either 
of  violence  or  licentiousness,  into  which  his  impetuous  temperament 
did  not  occasionally  prec^dtate  him;  but,  besides  the  sanctiou  or 
indulgence  for  all  this  accorded  by  public  opinion  and  the  universal 
example,  it  is  also  to  be  said  for  Richard  that,  with  aU  his  passion  and 
r<wkleBsnesB — if  his  ungrateful  rebellion  against  his  father  be  left  out 
of  account — he  seems  to  have  had  nothing  base  or  malignant  in  his 
composition;  and  that  he  waa  as  capable  of  acts  of  extraordinary 
generosity  and  disinterestedness  as  of  excesses  of  brutal  fury  or  pro- 
fligacy. Of  the  courage  and  strength  of  will  proper  to  his  race,  he  had 
his  full  share,  with  more  than  his  share  of  their  strength  of  thew  and 
sinew ;  and  his  intellectual  powers,  both  natural  and  acquired,  were 
also  of  a  high  order.  He  was  renowned  in  his  own  day  not  only  as 
beyoud  all  dispute  the  stoutest  and  moat  gallant  of  living  heroes,  but 
as  likewise  occupying  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  those  who 
excelled  in  wit,  in  eloquence,  and  in  song.  A  few  of  Richard's  poetical 
oompoaitiona  have  been  preserved,  and  may  be  found  in  the  following 
works : — '  La  Tour  T^n^bresse,'  1705,  which  contains  a  love-song  in 
Korman-French,  and  another  chanson  in  mixed  Romance  and  Proven9al, 
said  to  be  the  joint  compoaition  of  Richard  and  his  favourite  minstrel 
Blondel  de  Nesle,  and  to  be  that  by  which  Blondel,  according  to  the 
well-known  story,  now  generally  beUeved  to  be  a  fiction,  discovered 
his  mastei's  prison;  Walpole'a  'Royal  and  Noble  Authors,'  which 
contains  a  poem  of  about  forty  linea  in  Provencal,  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  Laurentine  library  at  Florence,  another  Tertion  of  which  in 
Norman-FVench  (by  aome  supposed  to  be  the  original),  is  given  bv* 
Sismondi, '  Lit^ture  du  Midi  de  I'Europe,' voL  L,  p.  149,  and  of  which 
there  are  two  English  yeraions,  one  published  in  Bumey's  '  History  of 
Music^'  another  by  the  late  Gheorge  ElUs,  in  Park'a  edition  of  Walpole'a 
work;  Raynouard'a  'Choix  des  Po^es  des  Troubadours,'  toL  It., 
containing  the  Ptoven9al  version  of  the  same  poem ;  and  the '  Pamasae 
Occitanien,'  Toulouse,  1819,  in  whioh  another  poem  of  Richard's  is 
given.  Richard  is  also  a  distinguished  character  in  romance ;  on  whioh 
subject  it  may  be  aufficient  to  refer  the  reader  to  Ellis's  '  Spedn&ens  of 
Early  English  Romancea,'  vol  il,  pp.  176-290  (edit  of  1811). 

The  claim  of  Richard  I.  to  the  authorship  of  the  ancient  maritime 
code  called  the  *  Laws  of  Oleron,'  haa  been  proved  to  be  unfounded. 
Almost  the  only  improvement  in  the  laws  or  institutions  of  England 
which  is  attributed  to  him  is  some  reform  of  the  institution  of  justices- 
itinerant  introduced  by  his  father,  but  it  is  not  very  clear  in  what  this 
consisted;  and,  whatever  it  was,  the  merit  of  it  appeara  to  belong 
not  to  Richard,  but  to  his  viceroy  Hubert  He  is  also  said  to  have 
abolished  some  of  the  most  cruel  penaltiea  of  the  forest  laws,  although 
he  enforced  that  code  generally  with  great  exactness.  What  is  called 
the  time  of  legal  memory,  or  the  term  requisite  to  establish  immemorial 
usage,  dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  this  king. 

RICHARD  IL  (sumamed  of  Bordeaux),  King  of  England,  was  the 
second  but  only  surviving  son  of  Edward,  styled  the  Black  Prince, 
eldest  son  of  King  Edward  III.,  by  his  wife  Joanna  of  Kent 
[Edward  III.],  and  was  bom  at  Bordeaux  on  the  3rd  of  April  1366. 
He  was  consequently  ten  years  and  two  months  old  when  he  lost  his 
father,  and  not  quite  eleven  years  and  three  months  when  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  grandfather.  His  reign  ii 
reckoned  to  have  commenced  on  the  day  following  that  event,  the 
22nd  of  June  1377.  His  coronation  did  not  take  place  till  the  16th 
of  July. 

On  the  accession  of  a  king  who  was  still  a  minor,  the  powers  of 
government  were^  by  an  assembly  of  the  prelates  and  barons,  vested 
in  twelve  counsellors,  who  were  appointed  to  aasist,  in  other  words  to 
direct  and  control^  the  chancellor  and  treasurer.    From  this  council 
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tiie  kiog^s  three  imcles«-Jobn  of  Gaimt,  duke  of  Luieftster;  Edmund 
of  Langlejy  then  earl  of  Cambridge,  afterwards  duke  of  York ;  and 
Thomas  of  Woodstook,  then  earl  of  Buckingham,  afterwards  duke  of 
Qloueester— were  all  excluded ;  but  thii  arrangement  appears  to  have 
been  eolludve^  and  intended  merely  to  lull  the  popular  dislike  and 
suspicion  of  Laneaster,  in  whose  interest  most  of  the  oounsellors  are 
said  to  have  been ;  and  who,  although  he  at  fiist  retired  to  his  easUe 
of  Kenilwotth,  was  the  next  y«ar  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
fleet  fitted  out  to  act  against  France.  In  the  course  of  that  year, 
1878,  great  honour  was  obtained  by  John  Philpot,  a  citisen  of  London, 
who,  Jiving  equipped  a  email  naval  armament  at  his  own  expense,  set 
•ail  with  it  against  the  Scottiih  privateer  Meroer,  who  had  recentiy 
carried  off  all  the  ships  in  the  port  of  Boarborough,  and  suoeeeded  in 
eapturing  him  with  all  his  prizes.  During  the  next  three  years  the 
war  with  France  was  prosecuted  in  Brittany  under  the  conduct  of  the 
Earl  of  Buckmgham ;  but  the  death  of  Charles  V.,  in  September  1880, 
having  been  speedily  followed  by  a  peace  between  the  Duke  of  Brittany 
and  the  new  French  regenoy,  Buckingham,  now  finding  an  enemy  in 
his  former  ally,  was  glad  to  return  home  with  his  anny  in  April 
1381. 

Meanwhile  in  England  the  heavy  pecuniary  exactions  called  for  by 
the  war  were  hastening  on  a  crisis  whidi  other  causes  had  been  long 
qontributiog  to  bring  about.  Three  contending  forces  may  be  dis- 
tinctly perceired  at  work  in  the  ferment  whidi  now  broke  forth. 
Firsts  there  was  the  orown,  or  rather  its  natural  ally  the  ancient  aris- 
tocracy, in  whose  hands  the  young  king  on  the  present  occasion  was, 
and  of  which  he  may  be  considered  as  the  mere  representative  or 
Instrument,  striving  to  protect  from  encroachment  the  almost  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  national  affairs  which  it  had  possessed  at  least  from 
the  era  of  the  Conquest.  Secondly,  there  was  the  recently-established 
Houee  of  Commons,  the  representative  of  the  minor  gentry  and  the 
middle  classes,  piessing  forward  to  secure  a  share  in  the  government, 
and,  with  the  instinot  of  a  growing  power,  eagerly  seising  hold  of 
every  opportunity  of  forwsrding  its  object,  its  chief  means  being  the 
right  of  taxation,  of  which  it  was  already  in  the  undisputed  enjoy- 
ment, and  which  it  had  learned  to  apply  with  considerable  skill  as  a 
screw  for  compressing  the  crown,  and  extorting  from  it  new  conces- 
sions and  privileges.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  present  state  of 
affiurs,  with  the  king  a  boy  and  a  cipher,  and  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  a  negency,  was  peculiarly  favourable  for  such  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  CommonSi  Lsstly,  there  wss  the  grest  body  of 
the  population,  forming  the  labouring  clasB,  of  which  by  far  the  larger 
portion  was  yet  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  in  a  atate  of  villeinage  or 
servitude,  bound  to  the  soil,  and  so  confounded  in  some  sort  with 
the  cattle  and  chattels  of  the  landlord,  counted,  or  at  least  treated,  as 
thingM,  not  as  penoM,  at  any  rate  in  so  far  as  sll  rights  of  a  poUtioal 
obaraoter  were  concerned.  But  the  example  of  what  had  recently 
taken  place  in  other  countries,  in  France  and  in  Flanders,  and  the  pro- 
gress tnat  the  development  of  society  had  made  among  ourselves,  had 
inspired  even  this,  the  lowest  class,  with  a  aeneral  desire  of  acquiring 
a  new  position  in  the  commonwealth— of  being  raised  from  bondage 
to  freedom  and  citicenship.  Of  course,  both  on  the  part  of  the  House 
of  Commons  (or  middle  olaeses),  and  still  more  on  that  of  the  villeins, 
what  was  reasonable  and  right  in  this  ambition  may  have  been  mixed 
with  much  that  was  Ill-considered,  extravagant,  and  impracticable ; 
their  efforts  may  have  been  in  some  respects  ill-directed,  both  in  regard 
to  ends  and  means ;  but  in  the  main,  what  took  place  must  have  hap- 
pened if  society  was  to  advance  at  all,  or  even  if  it  was  to  retain  any 
principle  of  Ufa  The  explosion  of  these  various  elements  was  pro- 
voked by  the  state  of  pecuniary  necessity  to  which  the  orown  was 
leduoed  in  the  years  1879  and  1880.  First,  to  induoe  the  Commons 
to  grant  the  money  that  was  wanted,  it  was  found  necessary,  after  a 
short  struggle,  to  submit  to  their  demands,  of  not  only  being  allowed 
to  inspect  the  accounts  of  the  royal  treasury,  but  even  of  appointing 
the  king's  ministers.  Then,  in  December  1880,  the  famous  Capitation 
Tax  was  imposed,  which  gave  rise  to  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler  in 
the  summer  of  the  year  following.  This  formidable  movement  began 
at  Fobbings,  near  Brentwood  in  Essex,  on  the  80th  of  May  1381,  when 
the  people  roee  against  Thomas  de  Bampton,  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  had  been  appointed  to  superintend  the  collection  and  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  It  thence  spread  over  Essex,  Kent,  Suffolk, 
KorfollK,  and  other  counties  along  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts; 
the  most  noted  among  the  popuUr  leaders  being  two  priests  called 
Jack  Straw  and  John  Ball.  Watt,  the  Tyler  (or  tiler),  of  Dartfoid, 
who  killed  the  royal  tax*colleotor,  in  consequence  of  an  outrage  com- 
mitted on  Ty  Ws  daughter,  and  then  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Kent  men,  seems  however  to  have  been  by  far  the  most  deter- 
mined and  ferocious  of  the  rebel  captains.  IVo  other  persons  of  the 
namee  of  Lister  snd  Westbroom,  were  called  Kings  of  the  Com- 
mons in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  month  of 
June,  Tyler  and  his  followers,  having  marched  upon  London,  perpe- 
trated a  scfries  of  frightful  devastations :  they  sacked  the  archbishop's 
palace  at  Lambeth,  demolished  the  Marshalsea  and  King's  Bench 
prisons,  and  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  palace  of  the  Savoy,  set  loose 
the  prisoners  in  Newgate  and  the  Fleet,  and  destroyed  the  former 
building;  set  fire  to  the  Temple,  and  to  the  Priory  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  at  CleiiLenwell ;  and  massacred  great  numbers  of  the 
wealthier  daMee,  among  others  the  two  first  officers  of  the  kingdom-— 


the  Aittbbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  ohanceilor,  and  Sir  Robert 
Hales,  the  treasurer.  At  last^  on  the  16th,  the  oareer  of  the  denaa- 
gogue  was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  bold  hand  of  Sir  William 
Wnlworth,  the  lord  mayor,  who,  when  Tyler,  eoming  forth  from  bia 
men,  rode  up  to  the  king  stationed  in  front  of  the  abbey  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew in  West  Smithfield,  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  throaty  on 
whidh  he  was  speedily  despatched  by  one  or  two  other  penons  in  the 
royal  suite.  Richard  himself  on  this  oooasion,  young  as  he  waa. 
showed  both  firmne»s  and  presence  of  mind.  The  insurgents^  deprived 
of  their  leader,  were  easily  induced  to  lay  down  their  arms;  and  in  a 
few  weeks  the  rising  of  tiie  oommons  was  completely  suppressed  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdouL  The  victory  obtained  by  the  king  and  the 
government  was  followed  by  the  shedding  of  torrents  of  blood  on  the 
scaffold :  it  is  said  that  the  persons  executed  amounted  in  all  to  about 
1500;  Straw,  Ball,  and  the  other  leaders  being  among  the  number. 
All  the  promises  also  that  had  been  made  to  the  congregated  multi- 
tudes while  they  had  still  arms  in  their  hands  were  broken.  The 
Essex  men  had  only  asked  for  the  abolition  of  bondage,  the  fiidng  of 
a  maximum  for  the  rent  of  land,  the  universal  liberty  of  buying  and 
selUng  in  fairs  and  markets,  and  a  general  pardon ;  and  before  thej 
broke  up  and  retired  to  theur  homes  they  had  actually  received  a 
written  grant  of  these  demands  under  the  kingfs  hand.  Even  Wat 
Tyler  and  the  men  of  Kent^  when  they  oame  to  specify  their  term^ 
had  insisted  upon  nothing  more  extravagant  than  that  the  forest  law 
should  be  repealed,  and  s&  warrens,  waters,  parks,  and  woods  thrown 
open,  so  that  the  killing  of  fish,  fowl,  and  game  of  all  kinda  ahould  be 
everywhere  free  to  every  man. 

On  the  14th  of  January  1383,  Richard  was  married  to  Anne  of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  Charles  IV.,  the  late  emperor  of  Qermanj.  The 
next  two  years  were  filled  up  irith  a  war  against  the  French  m  Flan- 
ders, conducted  by  Henry  Spenser,  the  young  and  fighting  bishop  of 
Norwidi,  who  in  the  late  commotions  had  dutioguished  himself  faj 
his  decisive  style  of  dealing  with  the  rebels ;  first,  as  Froissart  teUa 
us,  meeting  them  in  the  field,  and  then,  when  he  had  routed  them, 
exchanging  his  sword  and  armour  for  a  craoifix  and  aaoetdotal  robes, 
and  thus  arrayed,  confessing  and  absolving  his  prisoneis  ^  be  hurried 
them  to  the  gibbet,  and  who  now  went  over  to  the  Continent  to  asaist 
the  burghers  of  Ghent  in  their  contest  with  the  Count  of  Flanders 
and  the  French  king,  and  in  support  of  the  cause  of  Urban  YL,  in 
the  general  European  war  excited  by  the  struggle  between  that  pope 
and  his  rival  Clement  VIL  The  bishop  in  his  first  campaign  defeated 
the  Count  of  Flanders,  and  took  the  town  of  Oravelines ;  but  in  the 
spring  of  1884  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  way  back  with  much  pre- 
cipitancy to  England,  where  he  was  arraigned  by  the  parliament  for 
the  failure  of  the  expedition,  and  his  temporalitiea  were  confiscated 
till  the  king  should  be  repud  the  money  it  had  cost.  In  1886  the  war 
with  France  vras  transferred  to  Scotland ;  and  in  the  summer  of  that 
year  Richard,  for  the  first  time,  appeared  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
which  penetrated  as  far  as  Aberdeen,  having  on  its  way  reduced  Edin- 
burgh, Danfermline,  Perth,  and  Dundee  to  ashee,  without  having 
however  during  its  whole  progress  seen  the  face  of  the  enemy.  An 
expedition  of  John  of  Qaunt  to  Spain,  to  assert  his  claims  to  the 
throne  of  Castile  and  Leon,  grounded  on  his  marriage  irith  Constanoe!i 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  king  Peter  the  Cruel^  alter  oooupying 
him  for  about  three  years,  terminated,  in  1888,  in  the  marriage  of  the 
duke's  daughter  Catharine  to  Henry,  prince  of  Asturiaa,  the  heir  of 
the  reigning  Castilian  king,  John  I.,  an  alliance  whieh  seated  the 
desosttdants  of  the  Bngliu  duke  for  many  generations  upon  the 
throne  to  whldi  he  aspired. 

Meanwhile,  daring  the  absenoe  of  the  duke,  the  aseendaney  at  home 
iiad  been  assumed  by  his  younger  brother  Thomas,  now  duke  of 
Gloucester ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1887,  an  ill-ooneeived 
and  worse^iirected  attempt  of  Richard  to  tnke  the  management  of 
a&irs  into  his  own  hands  had  resulted  in  the  complete  defeat  of  that 
design  by  Qlouoester,  the  execution  of  Richard's  two  principal  coun- 
sellors, the  Chief-Justice  Tresilian  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember  the 
lord  mayor  of  London,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
and  of  Uie  royal  minions  De  Vers,  duke  of  Ireland,  and  De  la  Pole, 
earl  of  Suffolk,  from  the  kingdom.  The  **  wonderful  parliament,"  as 
it  was  called,  which  met  on  the  8rd  of  February  1888,  alter  ratifying 
the  proceedings  of  the  victorious  party,  also  sent  Sir  Simon  Burley 
and  three  other  knights  to  the  scniffiold,  banished  four  more  of  the 
judges  to  Ireland,  and  in  short  completely  put  down  the  king's  fiaotion. 
On  the  15th  of  August  this  year  waa  fought  the  famous  battle  of 
Otterboume,  or  Chevy  Chase,  in  which  the  Scots  lost  their  commander, 
Earl  Douglas,  but  the  English  were  finally  driven  from  the  field,  afbw 
both  their  leader  Lord  Harry  Percy  (popularly  designated  Hotspur) 
and  his  brother  Lord  Ralph  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Richard  remained  in  the  state  of  subjection  to  whidi  he  had  been 
reduced  by  the  "wonderful  parliament"  for  more  than  a  year.  At 
last,  at  a  great  council  held  in  May  1389,  he  unexpectedly  intimated 
that,  being  now  in  his  twenty-second  year,  he  intended  to  take  the 
management  of  afiairs  into  his  own  hands ;  and  the  suddenness  of  the 
movement  secured  its  success  for  the  moment.  Gloucester  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  into  the  country.  But»  in  fkot,  although  no 
farther  attempt  was  made  for  the  prssent  formally  to  set  Richard  aside^ 
his  own  indolence  and  indisposition  to  business  very  soon  tbr«w  the 
government  into  the  huzds  of  his  uncle  Edmund,  duke  of  York,  snd 
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Lanoaatei^B  ion,  Henry  of  BoliDgbroke,  eurl  of  Derby.  John  of  Gaunt 
also  now  returned  from  the  Continent,  and  had  influence  enough  to 
force  a  seeming  reconciliation  between  his  royal  nephew  and  Olouoester, 
and  to  bring  1i»ok  that  duke  and  hie  party  to  court.  After  this  some 
years  paned  without  any  changee  or  other  CTente  of  importance.  The 
country  was  still  profeteedly  at  war  both  with  Franoe  and  Scotland;  but 
after  the  suspension  of  hostilities  had  been  long  kept  up  by  a  suooeBsion 
of  short  amnesties,  a  truoe  for  four  years  was  concluded  with  both 
countries  in  1394.  His  queen,  who  waa  called  "the  good  Queen 
Anne^"  having  died  on  Whitsunday  of  that  year»  Richard  soon  after 
aolioited  the  hand  of  Isabella,  the  beautiful  but  still  infant  daughter 
of  Charles  YL ;  after  many  delays,  the  treaty  of  marriage  was  finally 
arranged  in  (Mober  18fi6 ;  and  at  the  same  time  a  further  peace  and 
alliance  waa  condnded  between  the  two  countries  for  the  space  of 
twenty^ight  years. 

This  French  marriage  is  believed  to  have  materially  contributed  to 
the  domestic  revolution  that  soon  after  followed.  It  was  opposed 
before  it  was  contracted,  and  reprobated  afterwards,  by  Gloucester  and 
the  popular  party ;  and  on  the  other  hand  Richoxd  is  supposed  to 
haye  counted  upon  the  asBistanoe  of  his  father-in*Iaw  the  French  king, 
to  enable  him  to  rid  himself  of  and  avenge  himself  on  his  uncle.  In 
the  beginning  of  July  1897,  first  the  Sari  of  Warwick,  and  two  days 
after  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  the  most  intimate  friends  and  confederates 
of  Gloucester  were  suddenly  arrested  by  the  orders  of  the  king, 
who  earned  his  project  into  effect  with  profound  dissimuiition  and 
treachery ;  and  a  few  days  after  Gloucester  himself  was  seized  in  his 
oaatle  of  Flashy,  in  Essex,  and  immediately  conduoted  a  prisoner  to 
Cidaia  A  parliament  was  then  called,  which  met  on  the  ITth  of 
September,  and  which,  awed  by  the  display  of  military  force  made  by 
the  king,  and  led  by  the  example  of  the  dukes  of  Lancaster  and  York 
and  the  Earl  of  Boliagbroke^  all  of  whom  Richard  had  previously 
seduced  or  forced  into  a  public  approval  of  the  arrests,  ratified  all  that 
had  been  done,  and  impeached  the  three  peers,  and  also  Arundel's 
brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  of  high  treason.  The  arch- 
bishop and  Warwick  were  banished  for  life ;  Arundel  was  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill ;  and  when  an  order  was  sent  to  the  governor  of  Calais 
Castle  to  bring  up  his  prisoner  Gloucester,  the  answer  returned  wss 
that  he  had  died,  and  few  doubted  that  he  had  been  mada  away  with 
by  the  king's  orders.  It  was  immediately  after  this  afikir  that  Boling^ 
broke  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Duke  of  Hereford ;  Riobard's  half- 
brother.  Sir  John  Holland  (the  son  of  his  mother  by  her  second 
husband),  being  at  the  same  time  made  Duke  of  Exeter.  The  sub- 
servient parliament,  before  it  separated,  devolved  the  whole  power  of 
government  and  legislation  upon  a  commission  of  twelva  pesn  and  six 
commoners,  all  devoted  to  the  king ;  and  having  also  obtained  from 
them  the  grant  of  a  revenue  for  life,  Richard  might  now  ba  oonaidered 
as  almost  an  absolnte  sovereign. 

This  state  of  things  however  did  not  last  long.  Intesieated  by  tha 
success  of  his  schemes,  lUchatd  now  set  no  bounds  to  his  exaetioDS 
and  extravagance ;  and  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  tiie  discomfiture 
and  destruction  of  so  many  of  the  persons  whose  oppoeition  he  had 
had  so  much  reason  to  fear,  he  seems  to  have  been  only  thereby 
incited  to  the  devising  of  means  for  ridding  himself  of  others  whom 
he  still  apprehended  to  be  dangerous.  Of  those  who  had  supported 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  the  late  Duke  of  Qlouoester  and  hie  friends, 
the  two  meet  powerful  were  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  and  Mowbray, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  now  duke  of  Norfelk.  While  Hereford  was  riding 
from  Windsor  to  London  in  Deoember  of  this  same  year,  he  was 
overtaken  by  Norfolk,  who,  according  to  the  aocount  gieea  by  Here- 
ford, more  than  hinted  to  him  that  he  had  reason  to  suspect  the  king 
was  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  destroying  them  both ;  his  words 
were  carried  to  Richard)  probably  by  BoUogbroke  himself  |  that 
nobleman,  at  any  rate,  when  called  upon  in  parliament  to  state  what 
had  psssed,  charged  Mowbray  with  having  given  ntterance  to  the 
treasonable  exprenions ;  and  the  result  was,  that  after  Mowbray  had 
denied  the  charge,  and  the  two  had  in  eomplianoe  with  the  award  of 
a  court  of  chivdry,  prssented  themselves  on  the  I6th  of  September 
1396,  at  Coventry,  to  decide  the  mattsr  by  wager  of  battle,  Richard 
suddenly  intsrpoeed,  forbade  the  combat  to  proceed,  and  pronounced 
sentence  of  banishment  for  ten  years  on  Hereford)  and  for  lifii  upon 
Norfolk.  The  issue  of  the  duel,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  would 
probably  have  only  delivered  him  firom  one  of  his  enemies;  this 
method  removed  both.  But  one  of  them  doubtless  resolvsd  while 
professing  for  the  moment  to  submit  to  the  sentence,  that  he  would 
not  be  long  in  returning.  Henry  of  Bolingbroke  had  been  fbr  some 
time  sedulously  and  suooessfolly  attmcting  to  himself  the  popular 
favour  which  his  oousin  Riohaml  was  fhst  losing  or  throwhig  away  | 
nod  probably  no  other  subject  whom  tiie  king  might  have  banished 
from  England  could  have  carried  the  affeetione  and  hopes  of  so  many 
of  his  eountiymen  along  with  him.  This  he  himeelf  well  knew* 
Accordingly,  when  in  the  beginning  of  February  1890,  about  three 
months  after  his  depsrture,  his  fiither  died,  and  the  estates  which  had 
now  become  his  inheritsnoe  were  seised  by  the  crown,  he  did  not 
hesitate  as  to  the  OMtiae  which  he  should  take.  Richard  had  set  sail 
from  Milford  Haven  on  the  31st  of  May,  at  the  head  of  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  transports,  to  quell  an  outbreak  of  some  of  the  native  tribes 
of  the  south  of  Ireland :  Bolingbroke^  now  calling  himself  duke  of 
Lanoasteiv  landed  at  Ravenspur  In  Torksbire,  on  the  4th  of  July. 


The  returned  exile  brought  with  him  only  forty  followers ;  but  by 
the  time  ha  had  reached  St^  Albans^  on  his  unimpeded  mandi  to  tha 
capital,  his  army  had  inoresssd  to  sixty  thousand  men.  The  Duke 
of  York,  in  whose  charge  the  government  had  been  lefl^  withdrew 
towards  Bristol,  to  which  plaoe  the  Earl  of  Wiltshirs,  Bussy,  Green, 
and  others  of  the  king^s  friends  and  servants  had  previously  fled. 
Bolingbroke  merely  showed  himself  to  the  oitisans  of  London,  and 
having  received  thehr  plaudite  and  addresses  of  congratulation,  set 
out  for  tha  west  York  and  he  met  in  Berkeley  Castte^  where  the 
regent  after  a  short  conferenoe  yielded  to  all  his  demands.  They 
marched  together  to  Bristol,  wbeie,  having  taken  possossion  of  tha 
castle,  Bolingbaoke  directed  Wiltehire,  Bussy,  and  Green,  to  be 
executed,  and  then  set  out  for  Chester,  and  eetablished  himself  in  that 
city.  Meanwiorile  Richard,  long  detained  by  tempestuous  weather,  had 
at  last  landed  at  Milford  Haveo  on  the  6th  of  August.  He  brought 
with  him  the  greater  part  of  the  army  he  had  oarried  over  to  Ireland 
two  months  before ;  but  the  men  nearly  all  deserted  the  first  night 
they  found  themselves  again  upon  English  ground.  Richard  then 
disguised  himself  ss  a  Franoiujan  friar,  and,  acoompanled  by  the  Duka 
of  Exeter  and  some  others  of  his  friends^  fled  to  Oonway,  where  it 
wss  understood  that  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  was  in  command  of  a 
numerous  royalist  force ;  but  upon  his  arrival  he  found  that  that  too 
had  broken  up  some  days  before.  On  tha  1 8th  the  Eari  of  Northumbef^ 
land  came  to  him  fcom  Bolingbroke,  and  induced  him  to  accompany 
him  to  Flint  Caetle,  where,  on  the  following  day,  Bolingbroke  pre* 
sentad  himself  at  the  head  of  about  80,000  men.  The  unhappy  king 
proceeded  to  Chester  in  the  train  of  his  conqueror,  end  thence  in  a 
few  days  he  was  carried  to  London,  where  he  was  forthwith  lodged  in 
the  Tower.  Here,  on  tha  99th  of  September,  he  consented  to  read  a 
renunciation  of  the  crewn  before  a  deputation  of  prelates,  barons^ 
knights,  and  lawvers,  and  to  declare  that,  if  he  h^d  tha  right  of  naming 
his  sncceasor,  the  man  he  would  fix  upon  should  be  his  cousin  of 
Lancaster.  Such  at  least  is  the  aooount  inserted  by  Henry's  order 
in  the  rolls  of  parliament  On  the  next  day  tha  two  houses  of  par- 
liament met  to^sther  in  Westmioster  Hall,  and  voted  his  depositioui 
immediately  after  which  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  rose  and  claimed  the 
erowo,  and  was  unanimously  recognised  as  king.    [HhkAt  IV.] 

Richard  did  not  long  survive  his  dethronement  On  the  23rd  of 
October  the  house  of  peers,  in  a  new  parliament^  on  being  consulted, 
by  King  Henry's  order,  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  him,  recom- 
mended that  he  should  be  dcaely  confined  in  some  oaatle,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  should  be  kept  secret  firom  the  people;  and  in 
conformity  with  their  advice,  he  was  a  few  days  after  privately  con- 
veyed aw^  from  Landon*  All  that  is  further  known  is,  that  in  the 
following  February  rumours  were  everywhere  spread  that  he  was 
dead,  and  that  in  the  beginning  of  March  his  body,  or  what  was 
deeUred  to  be  sueh,  wss  brought  with  funeral  pomp  from  Pontefract 
Castle  to  London,  and  there  exhibited  openly  to  the  people.  Aftei^ 
wards  it  wss  reported,  by  some  that  he  bad  starved  himself  to  death, 
fay  othen  that  ha  had  beoi  starved  by  his  keepers,  aooording  to  a  third 
veraioa  of  the  story,  that  he  had  been  violently  made  away  with  by 
Sir  Piers  Exton,  sssistsd  by  seven  other  assassinB.  For  many  years 
also  rumours  continued  to  arise  from  time  to  time  that  he  had  made 
his  MoapS)  and  was  still  alive  in  Scotland ;  and  an  attempt  has  recently 
been  made  to  establish  the  probability  of  this  strange  story ;  but  the 
supposed  new  evidence  brought  forward  in  support  of  it  has  been 
satisfactorily  shown  to  be  quite  inconclusive. 

Of  the  alterations  made  in  the  statute  law  daring  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  the  most  important  was  the  extension  of  the  former  Acts 
against  provisors,  or  persons  obtaining  papal  presentations  to  bene- 
fices before  they  were  vacant,  by  a  series  of  new  Acts,  and  especially 
by  the  16  Ria  II.,  c  5,  oommomy  called  the  Statute  of  Pnemunire. 

In  1388  a  statute  waa  passed  for  apprehending  and  punishing  the 
followers  of  the  religions  reformer  Wydifib,  who  are  described  as 
malevolent  persons  going  about  from  oountoy  to  country,  and  from 
town  to  town,  in  peculiar  habits^  with  pretence  of  great  sanctity,  and 
^thout  licence  of  the  pope  or  the  ordinary,  preaching  daily  in  the 
churches,  churchyards,  markets,  fairs,  and  other  open  places  where 
the  people  were  assembled  in  greatest  numbers,  discourses  Ml  of 
heresies  and  notorious  errors,  to  the  great  injuiy  of  the  foith,  and 
destruction  of  the  laws  and  estate  of  holy  churot^  fto.  But  this  Act 
was  repealed  the  same  year,  on  the  representation  of  the  Commons 
that  it  had  been  passed  without  their  assent  Just  before  its  enact- 
ment twenty-four  opiniona,  attributed  to  Wydtffe,  had  been  con* 
demned  as  heretical  and  dangerous  by  a  synod  of  churchmen ;  the 
reformer  appealed  egainft  the  decree,  but  was  ultimately  induced  to 
submit,  and  he  remained  In  quiet  at  his  rectory  of  Lutterworth,  tiU 
hh  death,  about  two  years  after.  His  opinions  however  had  alreadjf 
made  great  progress  among  the  people ;  and  the  spirit  which  he  haa 
awakened  by  his  preaching  and  writings  continued  to  live  and  spread 
after  his  death,  and  no  doubt  materially  contributed  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion,  which  was  effected  % 
hundred  and  fifty  years  later. 

In  the  preceding  year  (1381),  after  the  suppression  of  Tyler's  rebel- 
lion, the  o£fonoe  of  treason  was  extended  to  the  act  of  beginning  a 
riot,  rout,  or  rumour,  by  the  6  liic  II.,  st  i  a  7 ;  but  this  severe 
enactment  was  repealed  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  This  is  one  of 
the  ancient  statutes  constituUng  the  offence  called  *Bcandalum  Magn% 
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tum.*  To  the  reign  of  Richard  11.  have  been  aiaigned  the  complete 
establishment  of  the  court  of  the  high  admiral,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  jurifldietion  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  by  the  first  iwuing  of 
Bubpnna.  Finally,  the  right  of  impeachment  and  prosecution  by  the 
Commons  in  parliament,  which  had  been  first  asserted  in  the  latter 
years  of  Edwurd  IIL,  was  finally  established  in  this  reign  by  the 
impeachment  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  late  chancellor,  in  1886. 

Richard  11.  had  no  is8ue  by  either  of  his  wives  (his  second  indeed 
was  only  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death) ;  nor  are 
any  natunl  children  assigned  to  him  by  the  genealogists.  Queen 
Isabel  returned  to  France  in  1401,  and  beoune  the  wife  of  her  cousin 
Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  after  bearing  a  daughter  to  whom,  she  died, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1409. 

RICHARD  IIL,  king  of  England,  was  the  yonngeet  son  of  Richard, 
duke  of  York,  whose  descent  is  given  in  the  artide  on  Edwabd  IV. 
Richard  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1452,  at  Fotheringay  Castle 
in  Northamptonshire.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  Duke  of  York 
at  Wakefield  Oreen,  81st  December  1460,  where  the  duke's  aecond 
surviving  son  Edmund,  styled  earl  of  Rutland,  was  alK>  killed,  Richard 
and  bis  elder  brother  George,  afterwards  duke  of  Clarence,  were  sent 
by  their  mother  to  Utrecht,  where  they  remained  under  the  protection 
of  Philip,  duke  of  Buigundy,  till  the  crown  of  England  was  aoquirsd 
(about  two  months  after)  by  their  eldest  brother  Edward.  Soon  after 
this  event  Richard  was  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  made  a  knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  appointed  to  the  office  of  lord  high  admiral,  though 
as  yet  only  in  his  tenth  year.  In  1469  he  was  made  one  of  the 
wardens  of  the  Scottish  marches :  in  1470  he  fled  with  the  king,  his 
brother,  to  Flanders  on  the  sudden  restoration  of  Henry  VL  hy  the 
Earl  of  Warwick:  in  1471  he  commanded  the  foreward  of  his 
brother's  army  at  the  battle  of  Bomet,'  and  he  also  assisted  in 
gaining  for  Edward  his  next  and  crowning  victory  of  Tewksbuiy.  He 
and  his  brother  Clarence  are  asserted  to  have  been  the  actual  murderers 
of  Henry's  son  Prince  Edward,  after  the  battle.  [Edward  IV.]  To 
Gloucester  also  was  popularly  ascribed  at  the  time  the  murder  of 
Heniy  himself  in  the  Tower  a  few  weeks  after.  [Hbnbt  YL]  The 
following  year  the  Lady  Anne  Nevil,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  widow  of  Prince  Edward,  was  prevailed  upon  to  give  him  her 
hand. 

In  1478  Gloucester  took  a  foremost  part  in  the  attainder  and 
destruction  of  his  brother  Clarence,  whose  removal  placed  him  next 
after  the  king's  issue  in  order  of  succession  to  the  throne.  In  1482 
he  oommanded  an  expedition  against  Scotland,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  took  the  town  of  Berwick  and  penetrated  as  far  as  Edinburgh.  He 
had  only  recently  returned  from  this  expedition,  and  was  still  in 
command  of  his  army  on  the  borders,  when  the  death  of  his  brother 
took  place,  in  tiie  beginning  of  April,  1488. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Richard  immediately  prepared 
to  set  out  to  London,  stopping  however  on  his  way  at  York,  where  he 
summoned  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  swear  ulegiance  to  Edward 
v.,  taking  the  oath  first  himself.  At  Northampton  he  was  met  on  the 
29th  of  April  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
measures,  probably  in  part  arranged  previously  by  letter,  were  then 
finally  concerted,  by  which  Richard  should  be  elevated  to  the  throne. 
On  the  next  day  Edward's  uncle,  Earl  Rivers,  and  his  half  brother. 
Lord  Grey,  who  were  at  Stony  Stratford  with  the  king,  were  both 
arrested  by  Gloucester's  orders  ;  and  possession  was  also  taken  of  the 
royal  person. 

From  his  arrival  in  London  to  the  disappearance  of  the  young  king 
and  his  brother  towards  the  end  of  June  [Edward  V.],  Gloucester, 
who  now  called  himself  Lord  Protector,  kept  his  residence  at  Crosby 
Place  in  the  City,  where  he  held  'frequent  conferences  with  his  con- 
fidants. On  the  18th  of  June,  Lord  Hastings  was  arrested  by  his 
orders  in  the  council-room  at  the  Tower,  and  immediatdy  led  to 
execution;  and  two  days  after,  the  Lord  Grey,  Sir  Thomas  Yaughan, 
and  Sir  Richard  Hawes  underwent  the  same  fate  before  the  gate  of 
Pontefract  Castle.  The  public  were  informed  by  proclamation  that 
these  persons  had  been  put  to  death  as  having,  with  the  queen  and 
her  adherents, '  intended  to  murder  and  destroy  the  Protector  and  his 
cousin  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  old  rojal  blood  of  the 
realm.'  Lord  Stanley,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely  were  also  arrested. 

On  Sunday  the  22od  of  June  Dr.  Shaw  preached  his  famous  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross,  in  which  he  denounced  both  the  present  and  the  late 
king  as  bastards ;  and  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham harangued  Uie  citizens  to  the  same  effect  from  the  hustings  in 
GuildhalL  The  next  day,  Buckingham,  accompanied  by  other  lords, 
by  Shaw  the  lord  mayor  (brother  of  the  preacher),  and  by  a  number 
of  other  citizens,  proceeded  to  Baynard's  Castle,  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess  of  York,  where  Richard  then  was,  and  in  a  long  address 
offered  him  the  orown  and  royal  dignity  in  the  name  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  land.  Richard,  with  some  affected  hesitation,  replied 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  obey  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  that 
he  would  from  that  day  take  upon  hims^  the  royal  estate  of  the  two 
noble  realms  of  England  and  Franca  On  the  following  day,  the 
26th,  he  proceeded  to  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  formally  declared 
himself  king:  The  commencement  of  his  reign  is  counted  from  that 
day,  though  he  was  not  crowned  till  the  6th  of  July. 

whether  it  was  the  fear  ii. spired  by  the  known  determination  and 


unscrupulousness  of  Richard's  character,  and  the  executions  at  London 
and  Pontefract,  that  operated  upon  the  public  mind,  or  tbnt  any  codbI- 
derable  part  of  the  nation  really  preferred  his  claims  to  those,  of  hi« 
nephew  and  the  rest  of  his  late  brother's  children,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  accession,  so  far  from  having  been  opposed  in  the  first  instance 
from  any  quarter,  appears  to  have  been  eveiy  where  hailed  with  all 
the  evidences  of  popular  approbation  and  rejoicing.  Part  of  this 
&vour,  if  it  was  not  a  mere  show,  he  may  have  owed  to  the  demency 
and  condescension  which  he  affected  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  fairlr 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  to  the  expectations  of  a  mild  or  lax  govern- 
ment which  the  very  doubtfulness  of  his  tide  would  excite.  But  the 
story,  in  truth,  has  been  so  imperfectly  transmitted  to  us,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  weave  any  consistent  or  satisfactory  theory  out  of  the 
unconneoted  details  that  have  been  prsserved.  AU  we  know  is,  that 
Richard,  having  immediately  after  his  coronation  set  out  with  his 
queen  on  a  tour  through  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
having  been  everywhere  received  with  apparently  the  moat  cordial 
gratulations  by  all  classes,  was  suddenly  surprised,  while  sojourning  at 
York,  by  intcJligenoe  of  a  formidable  confederacy  which  had  been 
formed  against  him  by  the  friends  of  his  two  nephews  in  the  southern 
and  south-western  counties,  with  his  own  chief  adviser  the  Dake  c^ 
Buckingham  at  its  head.  It  appears  that  a  rising  would  have  taken 
place  immediately  throughout  Kent,  Essex,  Sussex,  Berkshire,  Hamp- 
shire, Wiltshire,  and  Devonshire^  had  it  not  been  prevented  for  the 
moment  by  its  being  ascertained  that  the  two  royal  children  were 
dead.  Thu  intelligence  however  only  changed  the  plan  of  the  conspi- 
rators. By  the  advice  of  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  crown  was  offeivd 
to  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  on  condition  that  he  should  marry 
Edward  IV.'s  daughter  the  Princess  Elizabeth;  and  as  soon  as  hi^ 
acceptance  of  the  proposal  was  received  from  beyond  seas,  his  partisans 
called  their  followers  to  arms  on  the  same  day,  the  18th  of  October, 
in  all  the  parts  of  the  country  where  they  had  influence.  But  this 
insurrection  was  quelled  almost  as  soon  as  it  broke  out.  RichmonJ, 
after  having  reached  the  coast  of  Devon,  did  not  venture  to  disembark; 
Buckingham  was  deserted  by  a  force  of  Welshmen  that  he  had  raised 
at  Brecknock,  and,  filling  into  the  king's  hands,  had  his  head  imme- 
diately struck  off  in  the  market-place  of  Salisbury ;  of  his  associates 
the  most  fortunate  escaped  beyond  seas ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
not  an  enemy  of  Richard's  remained  in  arms  in  England. 

A  parliament  was  now  snmmoned,  which,  having  met  on  the  23rii 
of  January  1484,  immediately  passed  an  Act  declaring  Richard  to  be 
undoubted  king  of  the  realm  of  England  **  as  well  by  right  of  consan- 
guinity and  inheritance^  as  by  lawful  election,  consecration,  and 
coronation,"  and  bastardising  the  issue  of  the  late  King  Edward  lY. 
by  Elisabeth  Rivers,  whom  it  designated  as  the  late  wife  of  Sir  Johu 
Gray,  and  denied  to  have  any  rightful  title  to  the  dignity  of  queen- 
dowager.  This  Act  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Titulus  Regius,' 
and  is  the  earliest  of  what  are  called  the  Private  Acts^  none  of  which 
are  given  in  any  of  the  printed  collections  of  the  statutea  The 
*  Titmus  Regius  however  has  been  printed  by  Sir  liobert  Cotton,  in 
his  '  Abridgment  of  the  Rolls  of  Parliament.'  This  Act  was  followed 
by  others  (also  classed  as  private  Acts),  attaintmg  and  confiscating  the 
property  of  all  the  principal  persons  engsged  in  the  late  revolt.  But 
various  acts  of  public  utility  were  also  psssed  by  this  parliament; 
among  others,  one  authorising  every  justice  of  the  peace  to  admit  a 
prisoner  to  bsil,  and  directing  that  no  officer  should  seise  the  goods 
of  a  prisoner  till  after  his  conviction ;  one  regulating  the  impannelling 
of  juries ;  one  declaring  and  amending  the  law  respecting  (he  levying 
of  fines ;  and  several  relating  to  commercial  affairs,  whidi,  if  they  were 
not  in  all  points  grounded  on  the  most  enlightened  principles,  were  at 
least  in  acoordanoe  with  the  opinions  of  the  time,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  evidences  of  a  considerable  interest  taken  by  this  parliament  in  the 
economical  welfare  of  the  country. 

Soon  after  this  however  Richard  deemed  it  expedient  to  adopt  a 
new  policy.  The  queen-dowager,  whom  the  parliament  had  just 
declared  to  have  been  only  the  late  king's  mistress,  he  now,  in  alarm 
at  the  projected  alliance  between  her  eldest  daughter  and  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  affected  to  court  as  his  near  and  honoured  kinswoman ;  he 
proposed  manying  the  Princess  Elizabeth  to  his  own  son  Edward ; 
and  when  that  prinoe  died  (in  April  1484),  and  his  queen,  Anne,  who 
had  borne  him  no  other  children,  soon  aher  fell  sick,  he  offered  to 
many  Elizabeth  himsel£  And  strange  as  it  appears,  both  mother  and 
daughter  went  eagerly  into  this  scheme;  the  princess  in  particular 
showed  the  utmost  impatience  for  the  marriage  with  her  nnde^  at 
least  this  is  the  statement  made  by  Sir  George  Buck,  who  asserts  that 
he  saw  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  protesting  that 
the  king  was  **  her  joy  and  maker  in  this  world,  and  that  she  was  his 
in  heart  and  thought,"  and  fretfully  expressing  her  fears  that  (^ueen 
Anne  "  would  never  die."  But  when  Anne  at  last  did  die  (on  the 
16th  of  liarch  1485),  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  his  two  confidants, 
liadcliffe  and  Catesby,  succeeded  in  dissuading  Richard  from  venturing 
upon  this  incestuous  marriage^  which  they  assux^d  him  would  exoiie 
the  popular  indignation  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other ; 
and  he  then  took  great  pains  to  proclaim  that  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
ever  been  oontemplated. 

He  had  the  preosding  year  disembarrassed  himself  of  one  considerable 
source  of  annoyance  and  distraction  by  concluding  a  peace  with  Scot- 
land for  three  years ;  and  affisnoing  his  niece,  the  lady  Anne  de  la  Pole, 
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duugbter  of  bis  sister  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  to  James  III/s  eldest 
Bon»  the  Duke  of  Rothsay,  afterwards  James  IV.  (a  transaction  however 
which  did  not  issue  in  an  actual  marriage).  But  at  home  the  aspect 
of  things  was  now  becoming  more  unsatisfactory  every  hour.  He 
durst  not  venture  in  the  state  of  the  public  mind  to  call  a  parliament, 
and  he  found  himself  at  once  without  money  and  nearly  without  an 
adherent  upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  One  after  another  of 
the  most  eminent  of  those  who  had  kitherto  stood  by  him  fled  to  France 
to  join  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  At  last,  on  the  7  th  of  August  Henry 
landed  at  Milford  Haven;  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month  the  result 
of  the  battle  of  Bosworth  deprived  Richard  at  onoe  of  his  crown  and 
his  life.    [HbnbtVII.] 

Richard  left  at  least  one  natural  son,  known  by  the  name  of  John  of 
Gloucester,  trho,  although  yet  a  minor  at  his  father^s  death,  had  been 
already  appointed  governor  of  Calais.  There  is  also  a  romantic  story 
told  of  a  Richard  Plantagenet,  who  died  in  the  parish  of  Eastwell  in 
Kent^  in  1660,  air  old  man  of  eighty-two,  after  a  life  spent  as  a  working 
bricklayer,  and  who  asserted  that  he  was  present  at  Bosworth  Field, 
where  Richard  informed  him  he  was  his  son ;  but  this  legend  rests  on 
the  slightest  authority.  A  natural  daughter,  named  Eatherine,  is 
assigned  to  Richard,  who  was  to  have  been  married  to  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  but  who  died  in  1484,  before  she  had  reached  the  age 
agreed  upon.  The  Duchess  of  York,  the  mother  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  IlL,  W6  may  here  notice^  survived  all  these  events,  not  dying 
tUl  1495. 

Both  the  character  of  Richard  III.  and  many  of  the  events  of  his 
reign  have  been  subjects  of  dispute  among  modem  writers,  some  of 
whom  have  gone  the  length  of  attempting  to  make  out  that  all  the 
crimes  imputed  to  him  are  the  mere  fabrications  of  his  enemies.  Much 
to  this  effect  that  Horace  Walpole  has  advanced  in  his  famous  'Historic 
Doubts,'  and  later  writers  ha^e  repeated,  had  been  anticipated  by  Sir 
(George  Buck,  in  his  *  life  and  Reign  of  Richard  III./  published  so 
long  ago  as  the  middle  of  the  17th  oentury.  Buck's  work  however 
also  contains  a  oonsiderable  quantity  of  matter  not  elsewhere  pre- 
served, at  least  in  a  printed  form.  The  chief  original  historian  of 
this  reign  is  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  unfimabed  tracts  entitled  '  A 
History  of  the  Pitiful  Life  and  Unfortunate  Death  of  Edward  V.  and 
the  Duke  of  York  his  brother ;  with  the  Troublesome  and  Tyrannical 
Gk>vemment  of  the  Usurpation  of  Richard  III.,  and  his  miserable  End.* 
There  are  the  Latiu  annalists,  John  Ronss,  or  Rosse^  and  the  oontinuator 
of  the  'History  of  Croyland.' 

RICHARD  PLANTAQENET,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  titular  King 
of  the  Romans  and  Emperor  of  Germany,  was  the  second  son  of  John, 
king  of  England,  and  was  bom  January  5, 1208.  He  was  created  Earl 
of  Cornwall  by  his  brother  Henry  III.  in  1226 ;  and  he  figures  as  one 
of  the  leading  personages  throughout  that  turbulent  and  distracted 
reign,  showing  generally  much  moderation  and  good  sense  in  his 
endeavours  to  assuage  the  contentions  between  the  kin^  and  the  barons, 
with  whom  he  occasionally  sided  against  the  more  outrageous  ezoesses 
of  the  royal  authority,  although,  as  might  be  expected,  without  any 
participation  in  the  design  of  abridging  the  ancient  prerogatiYes  of  the 
crown,  and  not  without  a  natural  regard  in  other  respects  to  the 
interests  created  by  his  position.  Although  he  showed  some  military 
talent  on  more  than  one  occasion,  his  abilities  on  the  whole  seem  to 
have  been,  like  his  politics,  moderate,  and  of  a  middle  character;  he 
had  *no  pretensions  to  a  brilliant  or  commanding  intellect,  but  he  was 
at  least  as  &r  removed  from  the  weak-mindedness  of  the  king  his 
brother,  generally  evincing  in  his  publio  conduct  at  least  good  sense 
and  diMretion,  as  well  as  a  calm  and  conciliatory  temper.  It  was  a 
consequence  of  this  moral  and  intellectual  constitution  however  that^ 
if  he  had  no  great  vioes,  be  should  also  be  vrithout  great  virtues ;  and 
that  the  reigning  principle  of  his  character  should  be  a  cold  selfishness, 
which,  though  it  might  shrink  from  any  course  of  violent  aggression 
upon  the  rights  of  others,  would  yet  be  active  in  seeking  all  safe 
adyantageB ;  and,  in  that  pursuit,  would  be  in  danger  of  sometimea 
tripping  or  oTcrreaching  itself,  notwithstanding  all  its  clear>Bightedness 
and  habitual  caution.  Richard,  moreover,  if  he  had  no  lofty  or  daring 
ambition,  seems  to  have  had  a  oonsiderable  share  of  vanity,  which 
also  would  be  apt  to  assist  in  betraying  him  in  certain  oircunistanees. 
If  we  take  these  considerations  along  with  us,  it  will  be  easy  to  under- 
stand his  career.  After  having  first  joined  the  barons  who  attempted 
to  check  the  royal  despotism,  and  afterwards  more  than  onoe  interposed 
successfully  as  a  mediator  between  them  and  the  king,  we  find  him 
entirely  separating  himself  from  their  latter  and  more  decided  pro- 
ceedings ;  and,  in  ihe  final  struggle  with  De  Montfort  and  his  associates, 
which  put  in  jeopardy  even  the  possession  of  the  crown  by  his  family, 
resisting  the  insuigents  as  keenly  as  Prince  Edward  himselfl  The 
most  remarkable  incident  however  of  Richard's  histoiy  is  his  dection 
as  King  of  the  Romans  in  1266.  This  honour  he  is  believed  to  have 
owed  entirely  to  his  great  wealth,  which  enabled  him  to  bribe  several 
of  the  electors;  but  it  is  matter  of  dispute  whether,  after  all,  the 
majority  of  votes  was  really  given  to  him,  or,  at  another  election  a  few 
weeks  i^r,  to  his  competitor,  Alphonso,  king  of  Castile.  Richard  is 
commonly  reckoned  among  the  Qerman  emperors  next  after  William, 
count  of  Holland,  the  successor  of  Conrad  IT. ;  but  some  historians 
distinguish  the  whole  period  from  the  death  of  Conrad  in  1264,  to  the 
acoeesion  of  Rodolph  L  in  1273,  by  the  name  of  the  Qrapd  InterregnuuL 
Richard  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle^  and  occasionally  exercised 


such  of  the  imperial  rights  as  could  be  exercised  by  a  stroke  of  the 
pen  or  the  expenditure  of  a  little  sealing-wax ;  but  he  never  enjoyed 
any  real  authority  in  Qermany,  nor  indeed  did  he  show  himself  much 
in  that  country.  He  was  taken  prisoner  by  De  Montfort,  along  with 
the  king  his  brother,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  in  May  1264,  and  was 
confined  in  Kenilworth  Castle  for  more  than  a  year.  He  died  in  his 
house  at  Berkhampstead,  on  the  2nd  of  April  1272. 

Richard  was  thnoe  married :  first,  in  1230,  to  Isabel,  daughter  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  widow  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
died  in  1240 ;  secondly,  in  1248,  to  Sanchia  of  Provence,  a  sister  of 
his  brother's  wife,  Queen  Eleanor,  who  died  in  1261 ;  thirdly,  in  1267, 
to  a  Qerman  lady,  Beatrice,  daughter  of  Theodorio  de  Falkmoute,  and 
niece  of  Conrad,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  who  survived  him.  Of  five 
children  which  he  had  by  his  first  w&e,  and  two  by  his  second,  all  died 
without  issue.  His  second,  and  then  eldest,  son  Henry,  was  MMni^nntftd 
in  the  church  of  St  Lawrence  at  Yiterbo  in  Italy,  by  Simon  and  Ghiy, 
the  two  sons  of  De  Montfort,  on  the  8rd  of  March  1271.  The  earls  of 
Berkeley  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  natund  daughter  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Cornwall,  Isabel,  who  married  Maurice  de  Berkeley,  the  £sther 
of  the  first  Baron  BerkeW. 

RICHARD  DE  BURX  was  bom  m  1287,  upon  the  estate  of  his 
father,  Sir  Riohard  Angerville,  or  in  Buiy  St  Edmunds;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  preduection  which  occasioned  his  taking  the  name 
of  that  place  arose  from  his  having  received  the  first  rudiments  of 
scholastic  education  there  from  his  unde,  John  de  WiUoughby,  a 
clergyman.  When  sufficiently  qualified  he  was  sent  to  Oxford,  where 
he  oontinued  to  study  till  he  received  the  appointment  of  tutor  to 
Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  III.),  with  the  office  of  receiver  of 
his  revenues  in  Wales.  This  situation  enabled  him  to  afford  assistance 
to  his  royal  pupil  in  the  hour  of  adversity,  for  when  Edward  fled  with 
his  mother  to  Paris,  and  was  distressed  for  want  of  money,  De  Buiy 
secretly  hastened  to  succour  him,  taking  with  him  a  large  sum  in  gold, 
which  he  had  collected  while  in  office ;  but  his  flight  being  discovered, 
he  was  pursued  by  the  king's  lieutenant,  with  a  band  of  twenty-four 
horsemen,  even  to  Paris,  where  he  narrowly  escaped  deteetion  by  being 
concealed  during  seven  days  in  the  belfry  of  the  oonyent  of  Frian 
Minors.  When  Edward  oame  to  the  throne  the  fidelity  of  his  tutor 
was  rewarded  by  a  rapid  advancement  to  dignities  both  in  church  and 
state.  He  was  first  made  cofferer  to  the  king,  then  treasurer  of  the 
wardrobe  and  derk  of  the  privy  seal;  he  also  visited  Rome  twioe  as 
legate  to  Pope  John  XXII.,  and  on  both  oocasions  was  treated  with 
great  honour  and  distinction,  being  made  one  of  the  pope's  principal 
chaplains,  and  presented  with  a  btiU  nominating  him  to  the  first  see 
that  should  become  Tacant  in  England.  He  made  himself  remarkable 
on  his  second  journey  by  the  splendour  of  his  retinue :  when  he  went 
into  the  presence  of  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  he  vras  uniformly 
attended  by  twenty-six  clerks  and  thirty-six  esquiresi,  all  attired  in  the 
most  sumptuous  manner.  His  expenses  for  the  journey  amounted  to 
600  markk  Whenoe  the  means  were  derived  may  be  seen  in  the  list 
of  his  appointments,  which,  besides  the  above-named,  were,  during  the 
first  six  years  of  Edward's  reign,  two  rectories,  six  prebendal  stalls, 
the  archdeaconries  of  SaUsbuiy  and  Northampton,  the  canoniy  of 
Weston,  and  the  deanery  of  Wells. 

While  at  Paris,  on  his  return  fh>m  Rome,  he  received  intelligence 
that  the  bishoprio  of  Durham  wlis  vacant,  and  that  the  king  had  written 
to  the  pope  requesting  his  presentation  to  that  Bee,  It  happened  that 
the  right  of  election  was  vested  in  the  prior  and  chapter  of  Durham, 
who^  notwithstanding  they  had  also  a  letter  from  the  king,  proceeded 
to  elect  Robert  de  Qraystanes^  a  monk  and  subprior  of  Durham,  who 
was  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  the  Arohbishop  of  York,  as  Bishop 
Godwin  says,  vrith  more  haste  than  good  speed,  for  the  temporalities 
were  at  the  king's  dispossl,  and  he  withheld  them  till  he  received  the 
pope's  answer,  which  hisppened  to  be  dated  one  day  prior  to  the  election 
of  Graystanes,  and  confirmatory  of  the  appointment  of  De  Buiy.  Upon 
this  Graystanes  was  deposed,  and  De  Bury  consecrated  by  the  Azch- 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  on  the  19th  of  Deeember  1888. 

The  ready  submission  to  this  infringement  of  the  right  of  appoint- 
ment by  all  the  parties  concerned,  has  been  severely  remarked  upon 
by  those  who  were  not  interested  in  it  In  1384  De  Bury  was  made 
chancellor  and  high  treasurer  of  England.  Within  the  three  following 
years  he  was  thrice  at  Paris  as  ambassador  to  the  king  of  France  upon 
the  subject  of  Edward's  claim  to  the  crown  of  that  kingdom,  and  in 
the  same  character  he  visited  Antwerp  and  Brabant  He  had  been 
installed  at  Durham  by  proxy,  and  haid  once  visited  the  see^  but  in 
1837  ho  did  homage  to  the  ArchbiBhop  of  York.  It  does  not  appear 
when  he  resigned  any  of  his  political  appointments,  but  he  probably 
did  not  pass  much  of  his  time  in  his  diocese  till  after  1888.  When  he 
had  leisure,  we  find  him  deeply  involved  in  pursuits  far  more  congenial 
to  his  taste  and  suitable  to  his  sacred  office  than  politics.  Accident 
made  him  a  statesman,  but  he  was  a  scholar  from  habit  and  natural 
inclination.  In  early  youth  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  learned 
men,  but  of  books  **  in  which  vrisdom  is  contained''  he  was  an  enthu- 
siastic lover  and  the  most  distinguished  collector  of  his  age.  Fortu- 
nately for  him  the  king  encouraged  this  disposition,  and  allowed  him 
to  use  the  influence  of  office  hi  the  promotion  of  his  viewSi  He 
purchased  freely  in  his  trsTels  and  at  home,  where  he  made  himself 
acquainted  with  every  collection,  public  and  private.  Moreover,  he 
saya,  when  it  became  commonly  reported  that  bo<^  especially  old 
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ones,  wextt  moN  predouB  in  his  esliiiiation  than  mosoy,  or  tuch  naw- 
ycar^s  giftB  and  othor  presents  as  it  waa  ooatomary  to  maka  in  his  time, 
they  flowed  in  abundantly  from  all  quarters.  His  researohes  saved 
many  booka  that  would  have  perished  from  neglect,  and  these  ha 
caused  to  be  repaired.  Suoh  as  he  oould  boirow,  if  they  were  not  fbr 
aalBi  he  eauaed  to  be  oopied,  for  which  purpoae  he  had  an  establish* 
ment  of  bookbinders,  staUoners,  and  Illuminators  in  his  palace.  It  is 
said  that  he  finally  became  possessed  of  more  books  than  all  the  other 
bishops  of  England  put  tc^etber;  but  it  is  just  to  state  that  his 
exertions  were  intended  for  the  publio  good,  and  not  merely  for  the 
gratification  of  a  taste  by  no  means  unbeooming,  though  it  waa 
lemarked  upon  as  almost  peouliar  to  himself  at  the  time.  In  a  sketch 
of  bis  will,  made  i^ortly  before  bis  death,  he  says  he  bequeaths  all 
his  books  to  a  company  of  scholars,  residing  ih  a  hall  at  Oxford,  as  a 
perpetual  aksuKieed  for  his  own  soul  and  for  the  souls  of  bis  parents, 
and  of  King  Bdward  and  his  consort.  The  books  went  to  Oxford,  but 
Bishop  Gtodwin  oould  not  find  that  he  made  a  foundation  there,  as  it 
haa  been  stated.  The  haU  in  which  they  were  deoosited  was  on  tha 
nte  upon  which  his  successor  Hatfield  founded  Durham  (now  Trinity) 
College, 

De  Bury  was  not  only  a  learned  man,  but  a  liberal  patron  of  learning. 
He  regretted  tbe  general  ignorance  of  the  Qreek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
and  took  cars  to  provide  grammars  of  both.  In  searching  for  elementary 
books  generallvi  even  tbe  village  schools  did  not  escape  his  scrutiny. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  De  Bury  was  acquainted  vrith  Qreek,  and  he 
probably  learned  it  at  Oxford.  Qrosseteste,  who  died  In  1268,  learned 
Qreek  and  Hebrew  at  Oxford,  from  which  it  appaari  that  these 
languages  were  taught  there  before  De  Bury's  time.  That  Qreek  was 
taught  in  England  still  earlier  than  Qtoeaeteste's  time  is  also  certain. 

[ROBBBt  OP  LZROOLir.] 

The  beat  account  of  his  researches  and  of  his  life  will  ba  found  in 
the  '  Philobiblon,'  a  small  treatise  written  fbr  the  purpose  of  explainiog 
his  objects,  of  giving  directions  about  books  generally,  and  particularly 
about  his  own  coUeotions,  and  even  of  justifying  his  conduot,  for  there 
were  many  who  derided  his  pursuits,  and  thought  thorn  altogether 
extravagant.'  This  tract  was  first  printed  at  Cologne  in  1478;  after' 
wards  at  Spires  in  1483;  Paris,  1600;  Oxford,  1699;  and  in  the 
•oUeotions  of  Goldast  and  Schmid :  a  limited  impression  of  an  English 
transhition  (by  Mr.  J.  B.  Inglis)  was  published  by  Rodd  in  188S.  There 
is  no  other  known  work  by  him  extant,  though  one  is  mentioned  under 
the  title  of  *  Orationes  ad  Prioeipes,'  and  some  letters  are  spoken  of« 
He  certainly  had  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  most  distin- 
gushed  literary  men  of  his  time.  Fetraroa,  with  whom  he  conversed) 
eaUs  lum  a  man  of  an  ardent  and  enthuiiaatio  turn.  He  bears  an 
exoellent  character  generally ;  his  wealth  was  fkvalv  bestowed  upon 
the  deserving  but  needy  soholar,  and  he  was  equally  mnnifloant  in 
diatribttimg  alma  to  the  poor.  His  book  evinces  a  benevolent  dlspo* 
sition,  though  we  must  except  against  his  refusing  the  use  of  books  to 
the  Isity,  but  his  preoautions  against  the  abuse  of  them  are  worthy  of 
all  oommendatimi.  He  died  at  Auckland  on  the  14th  of  April  1846, 
aged  fifty-eighty  and  was  buried  with  due  honottrs  in  the  Boulhem 
angle  of  the  eathedral  of  Durham. 

RICHARD  OF  CIR£NCEST£R,  or  'Rieardus  Oorinensis'  (some^ 
ttmee  called  the  Monk  of  Westminster))  a  monkish  historian  of  the 
14th  century,  so  named  from  his  being  a  native  of  Cirencester  in 
Qlouoeeterslure.  No  traoaa  of  his  fhmUy  or  conneotimis  have  been 
discovered,  nor  has  the  exact  time  of  hia  birth  been  ascertained, 
although  the  superior  education  which  he  received  has  led  to  the  sup« 
poiitioo  that  hia  family  was  of  the  higher  ranks.  He  entered  tbe 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Stt  Peter,  Westminster,  in  1360:  his  name 
oooura  in  various  documents  in  1887, 1397, 1809,  and  he  is  registered 
ia  one  of  the  ohamberlain's  lists  pressrved  among  the  abbey  reeoids, 
by  the  name  of  Ciroeatra  He  composed  severu  elaborate  works  on 
Saxon  and  British  history,  and  to  increase  his  knowledge  he  visited 
most  of  the  librariea  in  ^s  Ooulitry  for  refsrenee  to  original  manu- 
scripts.  He  obtained  a  lioense  to  visit  Rome  f^om  his  abbot  in  1891, 
tbe  original  of  whifth  is  still  in  existence.  It  is  supposed  that  he 
undertook  this  joumev  between  1891  and  1897)  for  he  appears  to  have 
been  confined  in  the  abbey  infirmaiy  in  1401,  and  to  have  died  in  that 
or  the  fbUowing  year.  His  work  entittod  '  Historia  ab  Hengista  ad 
SCO.  1848,'  is  in  two  parts.  The  first  part  Is  fkom  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  death  of  Harold.  His  theological  works  were 
*Traatatus  super  Symbolum  Majus  et  Minus,'  and  'Liber  de  Officiis 
Soclesiftstieis.'  But  ho  is  chiefly  known  from  his  oelebrated  treattae 
entitled  'De  Situ  Britannias,'  which  was  first  disoovered  in  manu- 
soript  in  1747  by  Charlee  Julius  Bertram,  profsMor  of  the  Bnglish 
language  at  the  Royal  Marine  Academy  at  Oopefihagen,  who  sent  a 
transcript  of  the  whole  to  Dr.  Stukeley,  with  a  fao-siraile  of  the  manu- 
scripts In  1767  Dr.  Stukeley  published  an  analysis  of  tbe  work,  with 
the  '  Itinerary ; '  and  other  particulars  may  be  seeft  in  the  second 
volume  of  Dr.  Stukel^s  '  lidnerarium  Cnriosum^'  and  in  Whitaker's 
'Manobeater.'  In  tbe  same  year  the  treaties  was  published  at  Copen- 
hagMi  by  ProfeMor  Bertram,  with  the  remains  of  Qildas  and  Nennius, 
under  the  title  '  Britaanicarum  Qentium  Histories  Aniioutt  soriptoree 
tros  Rioardus  Gorinensisi  Qildas  Badonieus*  Nenflius  Banehorensis/ 
&«.,  8vO)  but  this  work  beeame  scarce.  In  1809  aa  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  London,  entitled '  The  Description  of  Britain,  tHmslated  from 
Bicardns  of  Cirsnttster,  vrith  the  original  tivatise  De  Situ  Brftanni»j 


with  the  map  and  a  fao*simile  of  the  manuscript,  as  well  ss  a  com- 
mentary on  tbe  Itinerary.'  It  was  also  reprinted  as  one  of  '  Six  Old 
English  Chronicles,'  in  a  volume  of  Bohn's  'Antiquarian  library,' 
1848.  The  discovery  of  this  treatise  was  regarded  as  an  era  ih  tbe 
study  of  British  and  Roman-British  antiquities.  The  Itinerary  eon> 
tains  eighteen  journeys  which  Rlobard  says  he  compiled  from  certain 
firagmenta  written  by  a  Roman  general  and  from  Ptolemv  and  other 
au&ors ;  He  mentions  a  hundred  and  seventy-rix  stations  (while  Anto- 
ninus has  only  113),  some  of  them  a  oonaideffable  distance  north  of  tbe 
wall  of  Severus,  besidea  which  there  are  numerous  ohasma  which 
show  that  many  names  have  been  lost  or  obliterated.  The  credit  and 
fidelity  of  this  work  have  been  attacked,  but  they  have  been  defended 
by  a  reference  to  local  investigation  the  result  of  which  has  in  eome 
instancee  been  favourable  to  the  authenticity  of  the  work.  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  often  extremely  iooorrect,  sad  the  account  which 
Bertram  gives  of  the  manuscript,  wbioh  be  says  "  came  into  his  hands  in 
a  very  extraordinary  manner  with  many  other  ouriorities,"  is  fhr  from 
satis&ototy.  What  haa  become  of  ''the  original  manuscript"  from 
which  he  profeesee  to  have  made  the  copy  be  sent  to  Stukeley  does  not 
appear  to  be  known :  it  is  not  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Copenhagea 
where  it  was  expected  to  be  found.  Many  good  soholsm  and  aatiquariee 
however  still  believe  the  work  to  be  authentic,  but  the  tendency  of 
opinion  is  decidedly  tbe  other  way.  Qibbon  says  of  Richard  that 
"he  shows  a  genuine  knowledge  of  antiquity  very  extraordinaiy  for 
a  monk  of  the  14th  century."  He  is  frequently  quoted  by  hie  Latin 
name  Rio.  Oorin.,  ia  Rioardus  Corinenals. 

RICHARDSON,  DR.  CHARLES,  was  born  in  July  177ff.  He 
was  intended  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  his  early  education 
was  adopted  for  that  pursuit.  He  however  did  not  long  follow 
it,  but  turned  hit  attention  to  literature,  and  espedally  to  philology. 
In  1805  he  issued  bis  first  production,  '  lUustratlonb  of  English  Philo* 
logy,'  in  which  he  supported  the  principles  advocated  by  Home  Tooke 
and  which  contained  criticisms  on  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary,  with 
observations  on  Dugald  Stewart's  essay  '  On  the  Tendency  of  eome 
late  Philological  Speculations.'  Subsequently  he  utidertook  to  furnish 
thd  lexioograpblcal  portion  of  the  'KneyolopflDdiaMetropolitana.' the 
first  part  of  wbioh  was  published  in  January  1818,  but  after  the  issue 
of  the  fourth  part,  the  work  was  suspended  through  the  failure  of 
the  publlBherSi  until  it  was  resumed  by  Mr.  Mawman.  In  1835,  the 
publisher  being  the  late  Mr.  Piokering,  the  *  Dictionary '  aa  a  separate 
work  first  began  to  be  issued,  and  it  was  completed  in  1887.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  dictionary  we  have,  it  remedied  many  of  tiie 
defects  of  Johnson,  as  the  author  bad  a  fkr  more  extended  aequaint- 
anoe  wiUi  foreign  languages.  It  was  deservedly  suooessfHil,  and  other 
editions  both  in  4to  and  as  an  abridgment  in  8vo  have  been  since 
iasued.  Mr.  Pickering's  failure  however,  who  possessed  a  fihare  of  the 
copyright,  ocoasiooed  difficulties  which  were  at  length  overcome  by 
the  copyright  becoming  vested  in  tbe  hands  of  the  author,  Mr. 
Whittingham  of  the  Obiswiok  press,  and  Mr.  Qeotge  BelL  Dr. 
Richardson  haa  also  published  an  ee^ay  '  on  the  Study  of  Languages* 
an  exposition  of  the  prineiples  which  guided  him  in  the  eompositioa 
of  the  dictionary,  founded  on  those  of  Home  Tooke  in  the  'Diver- 
sions of  Purley.'  He  haa  alio  contributed  some  iutet^stlng  papers  on 
subjects  connected  with  philology  to  the  '  Qentleman*s  Magasine^*  and 
haa  produced  some  useful  and  iogenlous  remarka  on  passagea  of 
Shakespere.    [See  Bopplshbhv.] 

RICHARDSON,  SIR  JOHN,  Kviqht,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  1787,  at 
Dumfries,  in  Scotland.  His  father,  Qabriel  Richardson,  Was  a  magistrate 
of  the  county  of  Dumfries,  and  provost  of  the  town.  John  Richatdson 
received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  Dumfries.  In 
1801  he  entered  the  University  of  Edinbui^h,  where  he  studied  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  tbe  tncdical  profisssion.  He  entered  the  navy  in  1607 
as  aa  aaabtant-Burgeon.  He  served  at  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  and 
afterwards  on  the  coasta  of  Spain  and  FortugeJ,  and  was  promoted  to 
be  acting-sui^eon  of  the  Hercules,  74  guns.  In  1616  he  took  his  degree 
of  M.D.  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1618  married  his  first 
wife,  a  daughter  of  William  Stiven,  Esq.,  of  Leith.  In  1819  Dn 
Ricbardsoh  accompanied  Captain  Franklin  as  surgeob  and  natutalist 
on  his  first  expedition  to  tbe  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Their  laboun^ 
suffbringi^  and  privations,  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  metnoir  of 
FsAVKLty,  Rsaik' Admiral  Sir  Jdhk.  That  expedition  wss  not  com- 
pleted tHl  1888,  and  Captain  Franklin's '  Narrative  of  a  Joumey  to  the 
Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  1819  to  1822,'  was  published  in  1823.  In 
1885  Captain  Fkianklin  undertook  the  command  of  a  second  expeditioa 
to  the  rtoree  of  the  Arctic  Bea,  and  Dr.  Richardson  again  accompanied 
him  as  medical  officer  and  naturalist.  Thtoy  arrived  In  safety  at  Qreat 
Bear  Lake,  and  passed  the  winter  of  1885-26  at  Fort  Franklb,  which 
they  constructed  fbr  that  purpose.  Having  descended  the  Mackenrie 
River  to  the  spot  where  it  separates  Into  twd  main  branches,  the  ezpe> 
dition  was  formed  into  two  detachments.  Captain  Franklin  and 
Lieutenant  Back,  having  the  command  of  two  boats,  descended  the 
weetem  branch  of  that  river,  at  tbe  same  time  that  Dr.  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Kendall,  also  with  two  boats,  descended  the  eastern  branch. 
Gaptahi  Franklib,  with  his  detathment,  traced  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Sea  fVoto  the  Mackenrie  River  w^twards  to  nearly  149*  W.  long., 
while  Dr.  Richardson,  with  the  other  detachment^  traced  the  cout 
eastwards  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  RiVe^.  Dr.  Richardson 
and  bib  party  th«*n  Mcenf^ed  the  Oopp^rmine  River  in  their  boats  eleven 
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miles  to  Bloody  FaU«  from  which  point  the  m«r  ooiuies  to  be  nAvigftble 
upwards,  owing  to  the  krge  number  of  shoals  and  rapids.  Leaving 
tlieir  boats,  they  then  trareiled  on  foot  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
and  across  the  country  till  they  joined  Gaptain  Franklin  and  his  i^ox^f 
who  had  returned  to  Fort  Franklin  on  Great  Bear  Lake.  Captam 
Franklin  and  Dr.  Richardson  arrived  in  London  on  the  29th  of  Sep- 
tember 1827.  In  1828  was  published  a  'Narrative  of  the  Second 
Expedition  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea  in  the  Years  1825, 1826,  and 
1827,  by  John  Franklio,  Captain  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  ko,,  and  Commander  of 
the  Expedition ;  including  an  Account  of  the  Progress  of  a  Detach- 
ment to  the  Eastward,  by  John  RicliardsoD,  M.D.,  F.H.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 
Surgeon  and  Naturalbt  to  the  Szpedition;  illustrated  with  numerous 
Plates  and  Maps,'  4tOk 

In  1829  Dr.  Richardson  published  the  First  Part  of  the  'Fauna 
Boreali- Americana,  or  the  Zoology  of  the  Northern  Parts  of  British 
America,  containing  Descriptions  of  the  Objects  of  Natural  History 
ooUeoted  on  the  late  Northern  Land  Expeditions  under  the  Command 
of  Sir  John  Franklin;  by  John  Richardson,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c,,  assisted 
by  William  Swainson,  Esq.,  F.RS.,  &&,  and  the  Rev.  .William  Kirby, 
H. A.,  F.R&,  &a'  4to.  Part  II, '  The  Birds,'  by  Swainson  and  Richard- 
son, was  published  in  1881,  Part  IIL, '  The  Fishesi'  by  Richardson, 
in  1886 ;  and  Fart  IV.,  <  The  Insects,'  in  1887. 

Dr.  Richaxdson's  first  wife  died  in  1831,  and  in  1883  he  married  a 
•econd,  who  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Booth,  Esq.,  of  Stickney. 
Li  1838  he  was  appointed  Phyaidan  to  the  Fleet,  and  went  to  reside  at 
the  Rcyal  Naval  Hospital  at  Haslar,  near  Qoeport  In  1840  he  was 
appointed  an  Inspector  of  Hospitals.  His  second  wife  died  in  1845 ; 
he  was  created  a  Knight  in  1846 ;  and  in  1847  he  married  a  third  wife. 
the  youngest  daughter  of  Archibald  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Edinburgh. 

Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had  left  England  in  May  1846,  with  the  ships 
Erebus  and  Terror,  on  his  last  expedition  to  the  Arctic  Seas,  not 
having  been  heard  of  at  the  end  of  the  automn  of  18479  the  British 
government  resolved  to  send  out  three  distinct  searching  expeditions — 
one  to  Lanosster  Sounds  under  Sir  James  Clarke  Ross ;  another  down 
Maokenxie  River,  under  Sir  John  Richardson;  and  a  third  to  Behring's 
Straits^  under  Captain  Kellett. 

The  main  object  of  the  expedition  under  Sir  John  Richardson  was 
to  Search  the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  the  Mackenzie  River  and 
the  Coppermine  River,  and  the  shores  of  Victoria  Land  and  WoUaston 
Land  lying  opposite  to  Cape  KrusensteiH.  Dr.  Richardson,  aocom- 
panied  by  Mr.  Rae,  left  Liverpool  by  steamer  on  the  25th  of  March 
1848.  On  the  18th  of  April  they  were  at  Montreal,  on  which  day  the 
steamers  commenced  running  on  Hkt  river  SL  Lawrence.  They 
embarked  on  the  following  day;  and,  passing  across  the  Canadian 
lakes  in  stmmers,  afterwards  travelled  with  canoes  along  the  northern 
series  of  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  where  boats  and 
all  necessary  stores  having  been  provided,  they  commenced  the 
descent  of  the  Maokenzie  River  on  the  24  th  of  July  1848,  and  reached 
the  sea  on  the  6th  of  August  Having  traced  and  examined  the 
shores  as  far  as  Cape  Krusenstem^  they  advanced  to  Cape  Kendall, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  ioe  from  reCMshing  the  mouth  of  the  Copper- 
mine River.  They  were  consequently  obliged  to  leave  their  boats» 
and  travel  overland  till  they  reached  Fort  Confidence,  on  Dease  River, 
where  log>houses  had  been  constructed  for  their  U£e,  and  where  they 
passed  the  winter  of  1848-49.  In  the  Summer  of  1849  Mr.  Rae 
attempted  to  reach  Wollaston  Land  in  a  boat,  but  the  qusntity  of  ice 
and  stormy  state  of  the  weather  rendered  all  his  efibrts  unavailing. 
The  party  then  prooeeded  to  Qreat  Bear  Lake,  and  afterwards  to 
Qreat  Slave  Lake^  whence  they  returned  by  their  former  route,  and 
arrived  selsly  in  Canada,  Sir  John  Richardson  left  Montreal  in 
October^  and  hmded  at  Liverpool  on  the  6th  of  November  1849.  In 
1851  he  published  the  '  Arctic  Searching  Expedition :  a  J5umal  of  a 
Boat* Voyage  through  Rupert's  Land  and  the  Arctic  Sea,  in  Search  of 
the  Discovery-dhipe  under  command  of  Sir  John  FranUin ;  with  an 
Appendix  on  the  Physical  Qfography  of  North  America ;  by  Sir  John 
Riobardson,  C.B.,  F.R.a,  Inspector  of  Naval  Hospitals  and  Fleets,'  &c., 
8  vols.  8vo.  This  work,  besidee  the  journal  of  the  progress  of  the 
•xpedition,  contains  a  very  large  amount  of  information  on  the  geology, 
geography,  and  natural  history  of  the  northeiti  part  of  the  American 
continent,  as  well  as  concerning  the  various  tribes  of  Ladians  and 
Esquimaux  who  inhabit  it.  Sir  John  Richardson  rethred  from  service 
aa  a  naval  medical  oi&cer  in  1855. 

Sir  John  Richardson,  as  part  of  his  official  duty,  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  museum  established  at  Haslar  Hospital  through  the 
exertions  of  Sir  William  Burnett,  inspectoz^genend.  Many  specimens 
of  rare  fishes  w»e  deposited  there,  and  in  1842  he  published  in  4to 
the  fint  part  of '  loones  Pisdam,  or  Plates  of  Rare  Fishss.'  The  work 
however  was  diioontintted. 

Sir  John  Richardson  has  contributed  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
following  voyages :--' The  MammaUa,'  to  'The  Zoology  of  Captain 
Beechey's  Voysge  to  the  Pacific  and  Behring^s  Straits,  in  H.M.S. 
Blossom,'  4to,  1889;  'The  Fishes,'  to  *The  Zoolonr  of  the  Voyage  of 
H.M.S*  Erebus  and  Terror,  under  the  command  m  Sir  James  Clarke 
Roes,  during  the  years  1839  and  1848,'  4to,  1845;  *  The  Fishes,' to 
'The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Samarang,  uadtt  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  during  the  years  1848-46,'  4to, 
1848;  'Fossil  Mammals,'  to  'The  Zoology  of  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S. 
Herald,  under  the  command  of  Oaptaln  Henry  Kellet^  B.N.,  C.BL| 


during  the  years  1845-51,  4ta  1852 ;  '  Notes  on  the  Natund  History,' 
to  *  The  Last  of  the  Arctic  Voyages,  being  a  Narrative  of  the  Expo* 
dition  of  H.  M.S.  Assistance,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sir 
Edwai^l  Belcher,  CB.,  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  during  the 
years  1852-53-54/  2  vols.  8vo,  1855.     [Bee  Supplehsnt.] 

RICHARDSON,  JONATHAN,  a  portrait-painter,  was  bom  about 
1665.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  only  five  years  old,  his  mother's 
second  husband  artid'jd  him  to  a  scrivener ;  but  as  his  master  died  in 
the  sixth  year  of  his  clerkship,  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  inclination, 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  became  a  pupil  of  John  Riley.  After  leaving 
this  instructor,  with  whom  he  studied  four  years,  and  whose  niece  he 
m&rried,  Richardson  commenced  the  practice  of  portrait-painting,  in 
which,  even  during  the  lives  of  Eneller  and  Dahl,  he  obtained  great 
employment,  and  upon  their  decease  he  was  considered  as  the  head  of 
his  profession  in  England.  The  profits  of  his  busioess  enabled  him  to 
retire  from  practice  many  years  before  his  death,  which  happened 
suddenly  at  his  house  in  Queen*square,  Wostminster,  on  the  28th  of 
May,  1745.  Hudson,  the  preceptor  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  was  his 
pupU  and  son-in-law.  As  an  artist^  Richardson  was  one  of  the  best 
painters  of  a  head  that  this  country  had  at  that  time  produced,  but 
there  his  merit  ended.  He  had  strength,  roundness,  and  boldness  in 
his  colouring;  but  his  attitudes,  dnperies,  and  backgrounds  are 
insipid  and  unmeaning^  and  the  disposition  of  his  subjects  shows  that 
he  was  wholly  devoid  of  imagination.  There  are  a  few  etchings  of 
portraits  by  hu  hand,  among  which  are  his  own,  prefixed  to  his  work 
on  Criticism ;  John  Milton ;  Alexander  Pope  (two  plates,  one  of  them 
a  profile) ;  and  Dr.  Mead. 

It  is  however  as  a  writer  on  art  that  the  fame  of  Richardson  must 
depend.  In  1719  he  published  two  discourses,  entitled  *  An  Essay  on 
the  whole  Art  of  Criticism  as  it  relates  to  Painting,  and  an  Argument 
in  behalf  of  the  Science  of  a  Connoisseur,'  in  1  vol.  8vo.  This  work 
contains  the  rules  of  painting  and  of  pictorial  criticism  laid  down  with 
judgment  and  precision,  and  expressed  in  language  both  forcible  and 
just.  In  it  he  shows  a  just  appreciation  of  the  excellences  of  Rafiaelle, 
and  makes  many  admirable  remarks  upon  the  various  styles  of  this 
great  painter — his  Perugino,  his  Florenune,  and  his  Roman  manner. 
He  also  refers  with  pride  to  our  national  treasures  at 'Hampton  Court 
—the  Cartoons  of  Raffiielle—and  pronounces  as  to  them  and  '  The 
Transfiguration '  that  as  they  were  the  last,  so  they  are  the  best  pro- 
ductions of  his  hand.  The  Essay  and  Argument  with  *  The  Theory  of 
Painting,'  by  Richardson,  were  published  together  in  an  octavo  volume 
by  his  son  in  1778.  This  latter  composition  also  contains  an  able 
criUcism  on  the  style  of  Raffiielle,  acute  obeervations  on  the  Cartoons, 
and  some  valuable  noticea  of  the  paintings  by  him  in  the  Vatican : 
they  were  unquestionably  the  best  original  critical  essays  on  painting 
which  had  appeared  in  the  English  language.  In  1722,  in  conjunction 
with  his  son,  he  published '  An  Account  of  some  of  the  Statues,  Bas- 
Relisfs,  Drawings,  mnd  Pictures  in  Italy,  fta,  with  Remarks  by  Mr. 
lUohardson,  sen.  and  jun.;'  and  in  1784  they  published  together 
'  Explanatory  Notee  and  Remarks  on  MUton's  '  Pandise  Lost,'  with  a 
Life  of  the  Author  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Poem.'  In  1776  the  son 
published  a  volume  of  poems  by  his  father,  but  they  poseees  very  little 
literary  merit. 

RICHARDSON,  SAMUEL,  the  inventor  of  the  modem  English 
novel,  was  bom  in  Derbyshire  in  16S8.  His  father  had  been  a  joiner 
in  London,  but  had  retired  to  the  country,  and  fixed  himself  at 
Shrewsbury,  after  the  exeoution  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with 
whom  it  appears  he  had  been  in  some  way  or  other  oonneoted.  It  is 
stated  that  both  his  father  and  mother  had  been  born  in  a  superior 
station  to  that  in  which  they  had  come  to  move.  At  one  time  the 
joiner  hoped  to  have  been  able  to  educate  hia  son  for  the  chnroh ;  but 
a  decline  in  his  circumstances  forced  him  to  forego  this  ambition,  and 
young  Richardson  was  in  his  seventeenth  year  bound  apprentice  to 
Mr.  John  Wilde,  a  printer  of  London,  after  having  had  merely  the 
education  in  reading  and  writing  to  be  obtained  at  a  Common  village 
school.  He  has  informed  us  howsver,  that  long  before  this  the  pecu- 
liar talente  which  he  .afterwards  displayed  in  his  novels  had  begun  to 
show  themselves.  He  was  noted  while  at  school^  he  relates,  for  his 
flow  of  invention;  his  schoolfellows  used  to  make  him  tell  them 
stories,  and  were  idways  most  plessed  with  those  he  made  oat  of  his 
own  head.  **  All  my  stories,"  he  characteristically  adds,  *'  carried  with 
them,  I  am  bold  to  say,  a  useful  modeL"  But  already,  as  throughout 
his  life^  his  most  delighted  listeners,  and  the  associates  who  best  drew 
forth  his  powers,  were  of  the  other  sex,  ''As  a  bariiftii  and  not 
forward  boy,"  he  says,  "  I  was  an  early  favourite  with  all  the  young 
women  of  taste  and  reading  in  the  neighbourhood*  Half-a<loaen  of 
them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needle^  used|  whsn  they  got  a 
book  they  liked,  and  thought  I  should,  to  borrow  me  to  read  to  &em, 
their  mothers  sometiniea  with  ^em ;  and  both  mothers  and  daughters 
used  to  be  pleesed  with  the  observations  they  put  me  upon  niaking. 
I  wss  not  more  than  thirteen  when  three  of  these  young  women, 
unknown  to  each  other,  having  a  high  opinion  df  my  tMsitufnity, 
revealed  to  me  theii*  loVe  secrets,  in  order  to  iaduce  me  to  give  them 
copies  to  write  sfter,  or  correct,  for  answers  to  their  lovers'  letters ; 
nor  did  any  one  ever  know  that  I  Was  the  seoretaty  to  the  others*" 
This  was  an  employment  well  suited  to  nourish  and  strengthen 
Richardson's  wonderAil  fisculty  of  entering  into  the  feelings  of  othir 
hearts,  and  giving  them  true -and  natoral  exprwdoB. 
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He  WM  lo  ptmcfenal  and  indiutrious  during  the  teren  yean  of  hit 
apprenticeship  that  Wilde  need  to  call  him  the  pillar  of  hia  houM ; 
yet  he  did  not  neglect  hia  private  itudiea,  finding  time^  hy  stealing  it 
from  the  hours  of  rest  and  relaxation,  both  for  much  reading'  and  a 
good  deal  of  letter-writing.  He  remained  five  or  six  years  as  foreman 
in  Mr.  Wilde's  printing-office  after  his  apprenticeship  expired,  and 
then  set  up  for  Umeelf  in  Salisbnry-oourt,  Fleet-street  Soon  finding 
himself  in  possession  of  a  good  business,  he  married  Miss  AUington 
Wilde,  his  old  master's  daughter,  whom  however  he  lost  in  1781,  after 
she  had  borne  him  five  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of  whom  he  likewise 
survived.  He  afterwards  married  Miss  Leake,  sister  of  Mr.  Jamee 
Leake,  bookseller,  by  whom  he  had  five  daughters  and  a  son :  of  these 
four  daughters,  with  their  mother,  survived  him. 

Richardson  first  became  an  author  in  the  year  1740.  He  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  occasionally  fumishiog  prefaces  and  dedications  for  the 
works  which  he  printed,  at  the  request  of  the  publiahers,  and  had 
been  often  importuned  by  his  friends  Mr.  Rivington  and  Mr.  Osborne 
to  draw  up  for  them  a  small  collection  of  familiur  letters  on  subjects 
of  general  interest  in  common  life ;  a  task,  they  conceived,  well  adapted 
to  his  style  and  turn  of  mind.  Many  years  before  he  had  been  greatly 
interested  by  a  stoiy  of  real  life  that  had  been  told  him — the  same  in 
its  general  outline  with  that  of '  Pamela ; '  he  now  thought  of  making 
it  the  topic  of  a  letter  or  two  in  the  proposed  little  volume ;  but  when 
he  began  to  reflect  on  the  subject,  its  capabilities  gradually  unfolded 
themselves  to  him,  and  **  I  thought,"  tayd  he,  "  Uie  etoiy,  if  written  in 
an  easy  and  natural  manner  suitable  to  the  simplicity  of  it,  might 
possibly  turn  young  people  into  a  course  of  reading  diflTerent  from  the 
pomp  and  parade  of  romance-writing,  and,  dismissing  the  improbable 
and  marvellous,  vrith  which  novels  generally  abound^  might  tend  to 
promote  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue."  The  re»ult  was  the  compo- 
aition  of  the  first  part  of  '  Pamela,'  the  two  large  volumes  of  which 
were  written  between  the  10th  of  November  1739,  and  the  10th  of 
January  1740.  It  was  published  in  the  latter  year,  and  became  imme- 
diately so  popular  that  five  editions  of  it  were  called  for  within  the 
twelvemontlL  So  refreshing  and  exciting  were  mere  nature,  troth, 
and  simplicity,  even  under  many  disadvantages  and  indeed  positive 
ofiensivenesB  of  style  and  manner,  found  to  be  in  a  speoies  of  compo- 
sition fitted  above  all  others  to  amuse  and  interest  the  popular  fancy, 
but  which  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  in  our  language  only  in  a  spirit 
and  after  a  mode  of  working  with  which  the  taste  of  the  most  nume- 
rous class  of  readers  was  the  least  formed  to  sympathise. 

The  first  part  of  'Pamela'  was  soon  followed  by  the  second  part^ 
which  was  felt  at  the  time  by  most  people  to  be  a  great  falling  oS, 
and  which  it  has  since  been  generally  agreed  is  an  attempt  at  improving 
the  original  story  that  might  very  well  have  been  spared.  The  author 
was  led  to  write  it  by  the  appearance  of  a  sequel  to  his  book  by  another 
hand,  under  the  title  of  '  Pamela  in  High  life'— the  wretched  specu- 
lation of  some  needy  scribbler  to  turn  to  his  own  profit  the  interest 
and  curiosity  which  Richardson's  work  had  excited.  It  ought  to  be 
mentioned  that  Richardson  also  completed  and  published  the  '  CoUeo- 
tton  of  Familiar  Letters'  out  of  the  project  of  whidi  his  novel  had 
arisen.  Another  incident  connected  with  the  publication  of  Richard- 
son's first  novel  is  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  meana  of 
impelling  his  celebrated  contemporary  Fielding  into  the  same  line 
of  writing:  Fielding's  first  novel,  properly  so  called— his  'Joaeph 
Andrews' — which  appeared  in  1742,  was  an  avowed  burlesque  of 
'Pamela^'  for  which  Richardson  never  foigave  him. 

It  was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  several  years  that  '  Pamek '  was 
followed  by  'The  History  of  aarisaa  Harlowe.'  The  first  four 
volnmea  of  this  greatest  of  Riohardson'a  novels  appeared  in  1748,  and 
immediately  raiiwd  his  reputation  as  a  master  of  fictitious  narrative 
to  the  higheat  p<nnt^  The  admiration  it  excited  was  not  confined  to 
his  own  country ;  the  work,  translated  into  the  French  and  Qerman 
languages,  soon  acquired  for  him  a  European  name.  So  strong  was 
the  hold  which  the  story  took  of  the  imaginations  of  its  readers,  that, 
as  if  the  events  and  characters  had  all  been  real,  and  the  autiior^s  pen 
had  a  power  of  aotnal  creation  and  embodiment,  many  persons, 
during  the  progress  of  the  work,  wrote  to  him  in  the  most  urgent 
terms  to  gratify  them  by  such  a  winding  up  of  the  plot  as  they  had 
set  their  hearts  upon,  declaring  that  their  own  happiness  depended 
upon  the  extrioation  of  the  heroine  from  the  miseriee  in  which  he  had 
involved  her.  But  Richardson  obeyed  his  own  genius,  and  was  not 
to  be  persuaded  to  turn  the  deep  and  noble  tragedy  of  unconquerable 
and  triumphant  enduranoe  which  he  had  so  finely  conceived,  into  a 
mere  common-place  stimulant  for  sentimentaliam. 

Richardson's  next  and  last  great  work,  his  '  History  of  Sir  Charles 
Grandison,*  appeared  in  1763.  This  is  of  all  his  works  that  in  whieh 
he  has  most  frequently  deserted  the  true  field  of  his  genius,  and 
ventured  farthest  upon  ground  on  which  he  was  not  qualified  to 
appear  with  advantage ;  and  accordingly  it  contains  much  more  that 
is  tedious  and  uninteresting  than  either  of  his  other  novels ;  the  plot 
too  haa  little  that  excites  curiosity  or  sympathy ;  and  the  conoeption 
of  the  principal  personage  sins  against  all  Uie  prindples  both  of 
poetical  art  and  of  probability  and  the  philosophy  of  human  nature^ 
Vet  with  all  ita  faulta  tUa  novel  too  is  full  of  ita  author's  moat  graphic 
and  dramatio  genius;  the  whole  picture  of  Clementina,  in  particular, 
is  perhapa  suxpsssed  ^y  nothing  in  either '  Pamela '  or  <  Clarissa.' 

The  only  pnblioationa  of  RicAkardson's  that  have  not  been  men- 


tioned are,  a  paper  in  the '  RamUer '  (So.  97) ;  an  edition  of  '  .£aop's 
Fables,  with  Reflections ; '  a  single  printed  sheet,  entitled  'The  Duties 
of  Wives  to  Husbands'  (a  subject  on  which,  with  all  his  anaenity  of 
nature,  he  entertained  somewhat  atrong  notions) ;  and  his  '  Case,'  a 
statement  of  the  piracy  of  his  '  Sir  Charles  QrandiiKm  *  by  the  Dablin 
booksellen.  His  works  brooght  him  a  oonaiderable  barveat  of  profit 
as  well  as  of  fame ;  and  his  pen  and  a  flonrishing  busioeas  together 
soon  placed  him  not  only  in  easy,  but  even,  it  may  be  said,  in  ^uent 
dreumstaneee.  He  early  obtained^  through  Uie  interest  of  Mr. 
Speaker  Onslow,  the  lucrative  employment  of  printing  the  Jonmalt 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  in  1760  he  purchased  the  moiety  of 
the  patent  of  king's  printer.  Li  1764  he  was  elected  to  the  post  of 
master  of  the  Stationei^s  Company.  He  continued  to  reside  and  cany 
on  hia  bunness  to  the  last  in  Salisbury-court ;  but  he  had  also  his 
countiT  villa,  first  at  North  End,  Fulhanit  afterwards  at  Paraon  a  Green, 
where  his  last  years  were  spent  in  the  midst  of  a  little  ooterie  of  female 
admirers.  He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1761,  and  waa  buried  beaide 
his  first  wife,  in  the  middle  aide  of  St  Bride's  ohuroh.  Deficient  in 
robust  manlineas  of  oharacter,  no  one  could  be  freer  from  vioe  of  every 
sort,  or  more  irreproadiable,  than  Richardson.  In  all  the  duties  oif 
molality  and  pie^  he  waa  the  moat  regular  and  exemplary  of  men. 
His  prindpal  weakneaa  waa  a  rather  greater  than  usual  share  of  litermiy 
vanity,  not  untinctursd  with  aome  diapoaition  to  underrate  other 
writers  of  Uie  day,  more  especially  those  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  share  the  pubfie  favour  with  him  in  his  own  walk. 

RICHARDSON,  WILLIAM,  the  son  of  a  psriah  clergyman  in 
Perthshire^  was  born  in  1748.  He  was  educated  for  the  ehurch  in  the 
university  of  Glaflgow,  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  Earl  Gathcart,  and 
spent  two  years  with  these  youths  at  Eton.  Afterwards^  when  th«r 
father  became  ambassador  extiaordinaiy  to  Rmaia,  he  accompanied 
the  family  to  St.  Petembnig,  where  he  acted  for  four  years  aa  the  eart*s 
private  seeretary.  In  1773  he  waa  appointed  professor  of  Humanity 
in  the  univeiaity  of  Glasgow,  and  diMnaiged  the  dutiea  of  thia  office 
till  hii  death,  whieh  took  place  in  1814.  Professor  Richardson  vraa  a 
highly  popular  and  aucceailul  teacher,  and  also  published  several 
literary  works  of  some  merit  He  waa  a  contributor  to  the  'Mirror' 
and  'Lounger,'  and  the  author  of  two  dramas,  of  'Anecdotes  of  the 
Russian  Empire^'  and  of  a  series  of  periodicsl  essays  called  '  The 
Philanthrope.'  He  was  best  known  however  for  a  aeries  of  Essays  on 
the  principal  Characters  of  Shakapers,  which  appeared  ,in  three  suo- 
cessive  volumes  beginning  in  1775,  and  were  in  1797  collected  into 
one  volume,  which  became  very  popular  and  has  been  reprinted 
several  timeo.  These  essays  show  some  small  critical  talent^  and 
literary  skill :  their  chief  fault  is  the  depredatory  spirit  in  which  they 
treat  the  great  poet  of  whoae  wo^  he  haa  ahown  himaalf  to  be  a 
very  incompetent  judge. 

RICHELIEU,  ARMAND  JEAN  DU  PLESSIS,  CARDINAL  DB, 
a  younger  son  of  BVanfois  du  Plessis,  Lord  of  Richelieu,  waa  born  at 
Paris,  in  1686.  He  studied  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  waa  at  first 
intended  for  the  military  profeasion,  but  his  elder  brother  Alphonse, 
biahop  of  Lu^on,  having  resolved  to  withdraw  from  active  life  and 
retire  into  a  Carthusian  convent,  young  Armand  waa  looked  upon  as 
his  succsssor  In  his  see.  Accordingly  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  in  which  he  todc  a  doctor  s  degree  at  the  age  of  twenty. 
The  pope  objected  to  his  being  consecrated  bishop  of  LU9011  on 
account  of  his  youth ;  but  Armand  repaired  to  Rome^  and  aucoeeded 
in  convincing  the  pope  of  lus  aptitude  for  the  episoopal  office^  and  he 
was  consecrated  in  1607.  Having  taken  poassssbn  of  bis  see,  he 
applied  himself  sedulously  to  the  dlMharge  of  his  psstoral  dutiea,  and 
in  prsaching  and  converting  the  Calviniita.  In  1614  he  sat  aa  deputy 
of  the  clergy  of  Poitou  in  the  aasembly  of  the  Statea-Geneml,  on  which 
occaaion  he  harangued  the  young  king  Louis  XUI,  uid  so  pleased  the 
queen-mother  Marie  de'  Medici,  that  she  made  him  her  almoner, 
which  waa  the  beginning  of  his  fortune.  He  was  soon  made  secretary 
of  state,  but  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  between  the  king  and  hii 
mother,  Richelieu  was  baniihed  to  hia  diooeae.  He  afterwards  acted 
as  mediator  between  those  two  personages^  and  acquired  a  permanent 
influence  over  both.  In  1622  he  waa  made  a  cardinal,  aoon  after  which 
the  queen-mother  obtained  for  him  a  seat  in  the  council  in  1624,  when 
he  became  the  diief  minister  of  the  crown,  and  continued  such  for  the 
remaining  eighteen  years  of  his  life.  The  history  of  hia  political 
career  forms  an  important  period  in  the  history  of  the  French 
monarch.  Ridielieu  had  thrae  great  objects  in  view:  1,  to  render 
the  power  of  the  crown  absolute,  and  to  humble  the  feudal  nobility; 
2,  to  annihilate  the  Calvimsts  as  a  political  party;  3,  to  reduce  the 
power  of  the  house  of  Austria,  both  in  its  German  and  Spanish 
branchea,  and  to  extend  that  of  France.  Unscrupulous  about  the 
means,  he  succeeded  in  breaking  down  the  politioal  influence  of  the 
noblee,  many  of  whom  he  sent  to  the  scaffold  on  varioua  pretenoesL 
He  put  t(i  death  Marshal  de  Marillao,  the  duke  of  Montmorency,  Cinq 
Man,  and  De  Thou,  and  many  more  in  a  cruel  manner.  Others  were 
abut  in  dungeons  during  the  cardinal's  life.  His  great  political  oppo- 
nent waa  Gaaton  d'Orl^s^  the  king's  brother,  who  conspired  against 
the  cardinal.  The  conspiracy  fkiled,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  death 
of  Gaston's  friends.  Gaston  then  openly  revolted  against  the  king^ 
being  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  whose  sister  he  had  married. 
He  was  not  more  successful  in  thii  attempt,  was  obliged  to  seek  an 
asjlum  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  tbe  Duke  of  LormiDe  lost  hia 
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dominioDfl,  which  were  seuBed  by  the  Frenoh*  The  queeD-motber, 
who  had  quarrelled  with  the  oardinal  and  supported  hia  enemies,  was 
obliged  to  quit  France.  She  retired  to  Cologne,  where  she  died,  in 
1642.  in  great  distress. 

Richelieu  accomplished  the  second  object  which  he  had  in  view, 
namely,  the  extirpation  of  the  Calyinist  party,  by  besieging  in  person 
and  taking  La  Rochelle,  the  stronghold  of  the  Calvinists,  in  1628. 
But  the  motives  of  Richelieu  appear  to  have  been  more  political  than 
religious :  at  all  events  he  did  not  show  himself  after  his  victory  a 
fanatic  or  a  persecutor.  He  secured  religious  tolerance  to  the  Calvinists 
by  a  royal  edict  in  1629;  and  when  the  faculty  of  theology  of  Mon- 
tauban,  which  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  the  Calvinist  university  of  France, 
went  to  visit  the  cardinal,  he  told  them  courteously  that  he  could  not 
receive  them  as  a  body  of  divines,  but  that  he  should  always  be 
willing  to  see  them  as  men  of  learning. 

The  third  great  object  of  Richelieu  was  that  of  humbling  the 
House  of  Austria,  which,  since  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  the 
preponderating  power  in  Europe.  For  this  purpose,  'setting  aside  all 
clerical  scruples,  he  supported,  first  secretly  and  afterwaHs  openly, 
the  Protestants  of  Germany  against  the  emperor.  His  almoner,  a 
Capuchin  friar  named  Pdre  Joseph,  was  his  confidant  and  trusty  agent 
in  all  his  diplomatic  intrigues.  The  history  of  this  singular  character 
has  been  published, '  Histoire  du  veritable  P^re  Joseph,  and  is  a  most 
curious  biography.  The  friar  repaired  to  Qermany,  to  the  camp  of  the 
Protestant  princes  and  of  Qustavus,  and  also  to  that  of  Wallenstein. 
After  the  death  of  the  two  great  leaders,  Qustavus  and  Wallenstein, 
the  French  troops  carried  on  the  war  on  the  Rhine  in  concert  with 
the  Swedes  against  the  emperor.  At  the  same  time  Richelieu  was 
assistiDg  the  Protestant  Orisons  against  the  Roman  Catholic  insurgents 
of  Valtelina,  who  were  supported  by  the  Spaniards.  He  also  allied 
himself  with  the  States-Oeneral  of  the  Netherlands  to  attack  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Belgium,  which  he  had  in  view  to  annex  to 
France  as  far  as  Antwerp,  a  scheme  in  which  however  he  failed.  On 
the  side  of  Spain  the  French  took  Roussillon,  and  supported  the 
Catalonians  in  their  revolt  against  Philip  IV.  Richelieu  is  also  said 
to  have  meddled,  by  means  of  P^re  Joseph  and  the  French  ambassador 
in  London,  in  the  first  stirring  of  the  Covenanters  and  Puritans  which 
led  to  the  great  revolution.  Charles  I.,  ever  wavering  in  his  foreign 
policy,  had  disappointed  Richelieu  in  his  proposal  of  a  defensive  league 
between  France  and  England,  and  seemed  to  lean  towards  a  Spanish 
alliance.  ''The  king  and  queen  of  England,'*  said  Richelieu,  ''will 
repent  the  rejection  of  the  treaty  before  the  year  is  over."  (P^ 
Orleans;  D'Estrade;  President  Hinault.)  In  1639  arms  and  ammu- 
nition were  sent  from  France  to  Leith  for  the  use  of  the  disaffected. 

In  Italy  the  French  invaded  Piedmont,  which  however  they  evacu- 
ated by  a  treaty  with  the  princes  of  Savoy.  The  principal  result  of 
all  these  wars  was  to  circumscribe  the  imperial  power  in  Oermany,  and 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  Spain  in  the  general  politics  of  Europe. 

In  1642  Richelieu  fell  ill,  and  died  in  December,  at  his  bouse  at 
Paris,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  The  king  repaired  to  his  bedside 
shortly  before  his  death,  when  the  cardinal  recommended  to  him 
Mazarin  and  others,  and  told  his  majesty  that  he  left  the  kingdom  at 
the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  and  protested  to  him  that  all  his  "  doings 
as  a  minister  had  been  for  the  good  of  religion  and  of  the  state,"  an 
assertion  rather  startling  from  such  a  man,  but  which  he  may  possibly 
have  believed.  His  funeral  was  magnificent ;  but  the  people  of  Paris 
made  bonfires  in  token  of  rejoicing.  He  had  become  unpopular  of 
late  years,  on  account  of  the  fresh  burdens  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
people.  A  splendid  mausoleum,  by  Oirardon,  was  raised  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  La  Sorbonne.  He  left  a  considerable  pro- 
perty, which  however  had  not  been  altogether  accumulated  at  the 
expense  of  the  state,  but  was  in  great  part  the  proceeds  of  his  vast 
church  preferment. 

Mary  de'  Medici  had  died  at  Cologne  a  few  months  before  Richelieu, 
and  Louis  XIIL  died  five  months  after  his  nuoister. 

Richelieu  established  the  royal  printing-presses ;  he  was  the  founder 
of  the  French  Academy ;  he  built  the  Palais  Royal,  which  was  then 
called  Palais  Cardinal ;  and  he  rebuilt  La  Sorbonne.  He  wss  well 
informed  for  his  age,  and  has  left  several  works,  some  on  religious  and 
controversial  subjects,  and  others  on  politics.  His  '  Testament  Poli- 
tique '  has  been  considered  by  some  as  apocryphal,  but  Foncemagne 
has  defended  its  authenticity  in  the  edition  of  1764,  by  his  Letters  to 
Voltaire,  and  apparentlv  upon  sufficient  grounds.  The  '  M^moires  du 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  written  by  himself,  have  been  published  in 
several  volumes,  in  1822-23,  by  Petitot,  from  a  manuscript  corrected 
in  the  cardinal's  own  hand,  which  existed  in  the  archives  of  the 
department  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris. 

Cardinal  Richelieu  ranks  among  the  greatest  ministers  of  the  old 
French  monarchy.  He  had  extended  views,  great  perseverance  and 
acutenees,  and  a  lofty  mind ;  but  he  waa  also  revengeful,  cruel,  and 
unprincipled.  He  laboured  strenuously  to  make  the  authority  of  the 
crown  absolute,  and  by  so  doing  he  paved  the  way  for  the  subsequent 
despotism  of  Louis  XIV.  Montesquieu  says  that  Richelieu  made  his 
master  the  second  man  in  the  monarchy,  but  the  first  in  Europe ; 
that  he  depressed  the  king,  but  ennobled  his  reign. 

His  grand-nephew,  Louis  Frai^qois  du  Plbssxs  bx  Riohzluu, 
marshal  of  France,  figure  under  Louis  XT.,  and  acquired  a  name 
for  his  bravery  in  war  and  some  ability  in  negociation,  and  also  for 
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his  libertinism,  court  intrigue,  and  overbearing  disposition.  He  died 
in  1788,  at  a  very  advanced  age.  A  grandson  of  Marshal  Richelieu 
entered  the  Russian  service  during  the  French  revolution,  was  made 
governor  of  Odessa,  a  town  which  he  greatly  improved,  and  became^ 
after  the  Restoration,  minister  of  Louis  XVIIL  He  was  known  by 
the  title  of  Due  de  Richelieu.  He  died  in  1821,  with  the  reputation  of 
an  honourable  and  loyal  statesman. 

RICHTER,  JEAN  PAUL  FRIEDRICH,  oommonly  called  Jeah 
Paul,  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  March  1763,  at  Wunsiedel,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Baireuth,  -where  his  father  held  the  office  of  tertiua 
or  under-schoolmaster  and  organist.  Shortly  after  the  birth  of  his 
son,  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  village  of  Jodis,  whence  he  waa  trans- 
ferred to  Schwarzenbach  on  the  Saale.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  cir- 
cumstances of  his  parents,  as  well  aa  to  the  want  of  a  good  schoolmaster, 
the  boy  had  hitherto  been  educated  and  taught  at  home  by  his  father. 
At  Schwarsenbach  however  he  was  sent  to  school,  and  continued  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Qreek,  to  which  Hebrew  and  some  other  branches 
of  learning  were  added.  His  stay  at  tius  school  was  short,  and  he 
was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Hof,  where  he  continued  his  studies 
for  two  years,  notwithstanding  the  death  of  his  father,  which  hap- 
pened shortly  after  his  arrival  there,  and  left  his  family  idmost  in  a 
state  of  destitution.  The  young  scholar  however  was  in  some  degree 
supported  by  his  grandfather  on  his  mother^s  side.  In  1781  he  went 
to  the  University  of  Leipdg ;  for  his  family  wished  that  he  should 
follow  the  escample  of  his  father,  and  study  theology.  He  hoped  to 
obtain  some  support  from  the  university,  but  he  found  the  diffioultiea 
greater  than  he  had  anticipated ;  and  he  waa  thrown  entirely  on  bis 
own  resources.  He  had  to  contend  with  extreme  want,  and  waa 
sometimes  even  unable  to  obtain  necessary  food  and  clothing.  The 
circumstances  of  his  mother  likewise  grew  worse^  and  she  was  unable 
to  supply  him  with  any  money.  Notwithstanding  this  painful 
situation,  he  persevered  in  his  studies,  and  he  remained  oheerfuL 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Leipzig  he  had  given  up  the  study  of 
theology,  which  ho  found  ill-suited  to  his  taste,  and  now  seeing  no 
other  possibility  of  satisfying  his  most  ui^gent  wants,  he  wrote  a  book 
called  '  Qronlandische  Processe,'  2  vols.,  Berlin,  1788.  The  pittance 
which  he  received  for  his  work,  small  as  it  was,  determined  him  hence- 
forth to  try  to  support  himself  by  writing.  A  second  book,  *  Auswahl 
aus  dee  Teufels  Papieren,'  was  soon  written,  but  no  publisher  could 
be  foimd,  as  his  first  work  had  not  met  witii  a  favourable  reception. 
After  many  disappomtments,  he  quitted  Leipzig  in  1785,  and  went 
to  Hof  to  reside  with  his  mother,  who,  with  her  fiunily  inhabited  a 
house  containing  one  apartment  All  that  he  possessed  was  a  number 
of  manuscripts  containing  extracts  fsom  the  various  works  which  he 
had  read.  At  Hof  his  poverty  rather  increased  than  dimini«hed,  but 
the  unconquerable  vigour  of  his  mind  and  the  benevolence  of  a  few 
friends  kept  him  up.  He  engaged  himself  as  a  tutor  .in  a  family,  and 
in  1788  be  succeeded  in  finding  a  publisher  for  his  '  Auswahl  aua  des 
Teufels  Papieren.'  The  little  income  whidi  he  thus  gained  was  how- 
ever not  siifficient  to  support  him  and  his  family.  In  1793  seYenl 
families  of  Schwarzenbach  imited  to  invite  him  to  come  and  under- 
take the  education  of  their  children,  an  offer  which  he  gladly  accepted. 
Here  he  tried  and  developed  the  principles  of  education  which  he 
afterwards  (1807)  published  in  his  '  Levana.'  His  ciroumstancea  now 
began  to  improve,  especially  after  1793,  when,  through  the  mediation 
of  a  friend,  he  found  a  publisher  for  a  new  work  called  '  Die  Unaioht- 
bare  Loge,'  2  vols.,  Berlin.  This  work  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  brought  the  author  into  notice.  A  fair  prospect  of  suooeaa 
as  a  writer  being  thus  opened  to  him,  he  left  Schwarzenbach  (1794) 
and  returned  to  Hof,  where  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  wrote 
some  of  his  most  admired  works  :  '  Hesperus,'  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1794  ; 
'  Quintus  Fixlein,'  Baireuth,  1796  (this  work  was  the  first  which 
appeared  under  his  full  name,  for  in  the  preceding  ones  he  had  only 
called  himself  Jean  Paul);  ' Biographisdie  Belustigungen  unter  der 
Oehimschale  einer  Riesin,'  Berlin,  1796;  'Siebenksas,  oder  Blumen- 
Frucht-und  Domenstiicken,'  &c,  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1796-97,  and  'Der 
Jubelsenoir,'  ibid.,  1797.  In  this  year  his  mother  died,  i^ter  having 
for  a  short  time  enjoyed  the  happiness  of  seeing  her  son  appreciated, 
and  Jean  Paul  now  returned  to  Leipzig.  His  name  was  now  fiivonr- 
ably  known,  and  the  most  distinguished  among  his  countrymen,  such 
as  Gleim,  Herder,  Schiller,  Wiehmd,  and  others,  esteemed  the  man 
no  less  than  his  worka  In  1798,  in  which  year  his  work  called  'Daa 
Campanerthal,  oder  die  Unsterblichkeit  der  Seele,'  was  published  at 
Erfurt,  he  was  induced  by  Herder,  whom  he  revered  more  than  any 
other  of  his  friends,  to  take  up  his  abode  at  Weimar.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  he  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Hildburg- 
hausen,  who  afterwards  honoured  him  with  the  title  of  councillor  of 
Legation  (Legationsrath).  In  1801  he  married  Charlotte  Maier,  the 
daughter  of  a  diatinguished  physician  of  Berlin.  He  first  settled  at 
Meiningen,  which  in  1803  he  exchanged  for  Coburg;  but  after  a  short 
stay  in  this  town  he  took  up  his  permanent  residence  at  Baireuth. 
During  this  period  of  wandering  he  wrote  '  Briefe  und  Bevorstebender 
Lebenslauf,'  Oera,  1799;  <  Titan,'  4  vols.,  Berlin,  1800-8;  'Die 
Flegeljahre,'  4  vols.,  Tubingen,  1804-5. 

At  Baireuth  he  enjoyed  the  well  deserved  fruits  of  his  indefatigable 
zeal — the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the  most  illustrious  and  best 
among  his  countrymen.  In  1809  the  Prince  Primate,  Carl  von 
Dalbei^  granted  him  a  pension  of  1000  florins  per  annum.    In.  !1816 
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the  prince  waa  obliged  to  resign  his  secular  sovereignty  of  Regens- 
burg,  ABcLiiffenbiirg,  Frankfurt,  Witzlar,  &c.,  which  he  had  before 
pOBsessed,  together  with  his  archbishopric  and  primacy  of  Begens- 
burg,  but  the  pension  was  continued  by  Maximilian,  king  of  Bavaria. 
In  1817  the  university  of  Heidelberg  honoured  Jean  Paul  with  the 
diploma  of  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  three  years  afterwards  he  was 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  t&e  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Munich. 
Fron>  the  time  of  his  Eettlement  at  Baireutfa,  Jean  Paul  pursued  his 
literary  occupations  as  zealously  as  ever,  and  only  now  and  then  njade 
either  little  excursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  or  short 
journeys  to  Heidelberg,  Munich,  Berlin,  acd  Dresden.  Among  the 
works  which  belong  to  this  \^t  and  happiest  period  of  his  li^,  wo 
shall  only  mention  *Vor8chule der  Aesthetik,*  3  vols.,  Hamburg,  1804; 
'  Katzenbergers  Badereiae,'  2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  1809;  «Des  Feld- 
prediger  Schmclzle  Heise  nach  Fliitz,'  Tubingen,  1809 ;  '  Der  Komet, 
Oder  Nioolaus  Markgraf,'  8  vols.,  Berlin,  182022. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  was  attacked  by  a  complaint  in  the 
e^es,  which  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1825  terminated  in  complete 
blindness.  His  physical  powers  also  began  to  decline,  and  he  died  on 
the  14th  of  Nov^moer  1825.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  had  made 
preparations  for  a  complete  edition  of  his  works.  This  plan  was  exe- 
cuted by  his  friend  Dr.  Otto,  who  edited  the  works  of  Jean  Paul  in 
60  small  8yo  volumes^  Berlin,  1826-28.  Other  editions  have  since 
appeared. 

Whether  we  consider  Jean  Paul  as  a  man  or  as  an  author,  he  is  one 
of  the  mo'^t  wonderful  phenomena  that  Germany  has  ever  produced. 
He  was  simple-hearted  as  a  child,  and  his  kindness,  benevolence,  and 
purity  of  conduct  were  unparalleled ;  yet  with  all  this  he  had  courage 
enough  to  struggle  ffc^arlessly  with  a  world  of  adversity,  without  losing 
one  particle  of  his  cheerful  and  humorous  temper.  His  works,  whicn 
are  all  written  in  prose,  and  most  of  which  may  be  called  humorous 
novel£>,  evince  the  deepest  and  most  intense  feeling,  a  most  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  almost 
every  department  of  science.  His  earliest  writings  are  sometimes  of  a 
satirical  nature,  and  show  that  he  bad  not  yet  reached  the  height  of 
pure  humour  which  appears  In  his  later  works.  Some  of  his  works, 
such  as  the  *  Li  vana '  and  *  Vorschule  der  Aeethetik,*  are  not  novels, 
but  philosophical  discussilons  full  of  profound  thought ;  but  even  here 
his  numour  sumetimes  gushes  forth  and  enlivens  the  abstruseness  of 
philosophical  Inquiry.  Kotwithstandiog  these  great  qualities  of  Jf  an 
Paul,  there  aro  some  circumstances  which  prevent  hb  writings  from 
being  as  popular  as  they  deserve  to  be.  His  ideas  and  conceptions 
are  too  profound  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  many,  and 
his  thoughts  are  expressed  in  a  language  which  presents  conbidvrable 
difficulties  even  to  a  German.  His  sudden  transitions,  his  associations 
of  Ideas,  the  frequent  distortions  of  his  sentences,  in  which  jKU'enthesis 
Vi  put  Into  parenthesis,  cause  such  difficulties  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
as  will  at  fifst  deter  him  from  undertaking  the  task  of  searching  for 
the  sterling  matter  which  is  concealtd  under  such  a  disguise.  Jean 
Paul  moreover  possessed  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  knowledge  on  all 
subjects,  and  his  works  abound  in  allu^^ions  winch  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  made  such  subjects  their  study.  The  number 
of  those  who  fully  appreciate  the  merits  of  Jean  Paul  is,  even  in 
Germany,  comparatively  few;  but  these  few  are  the  best  and  most 
enlightened  of  the  nation,  and  the  power  which  his  works  exercise 
over  them  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  writer.  The  time  when 
Jean  Paul  t^hall  be  fully  appreciated  is  yet  to  come.  The  best  key  to 
his  writings  is  a  work  called  *  Wahrheit  aus  Jean  Paul's  Leben,*  in  8 
voIp.,  Brcslau,  1826-33,  which  was  commenced  by  Jean  Paul  himself, 
and  aftfr  his  death  continued  and  completed  by  Dr.  Otto.  Another 
very  useful  work  In  this  respect  is,  R.  0.  Spazier,  *  Jean  Paul  Friedrich 
Kicqter,  ein  biographischer  Commentar  zu  seinen  Werken,'  5  vols, 
Leipzig,  1883  ;  H.  Doring's  'Leben  und  ChariM^teristik  Richters,'  in  2 
vols.,  Gotha,  1826,  is  a  very  indifferent  work. 

Engll-h  translations  of  some  and  extracts  from  others  of  the 
works  of  Jean  Paul  have  appeared  in  various  magazines,  and  as  sepa- 
rate publications;  but  the  choicest  specimens,  which  are  also  most 
faithfully  translated,  are  those  given  in  •  German  Romance,'  by  T. 
Oarlyle,  who  has  also  written  some  excellent  eseays  on  the  life  and 
vrritinps  of  Jean  Paul.    (See  Carlyle'a  *  Miscellanies,'  vols.  I  and  ii) 

BICKMAN,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  writer  on  gothic  architecture, 
was  bom  at  Maidenhead  on  June  8th  1776,  and  brought  up  by  his 
fether,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  who  was  a  surgeon  and 
apothecary  in  that  town,  to  the  same  profession.  He  went  in  1797  to 
London,  where  he  became  for  a  while  assistant,  first  to  Mr.  Stringer, 
ehemist  to  the  royal  family,  and  next  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  in  Jermyn- 
sireet;  bat  disliking  the  confinement,  he  changed  not  hU  situation 
only  but  his  vocation  also,  and  entered  into  the  employment  of  Messrs. 
DaV  and  Green,  extensive  grocers,  at  Saffron  Walden.  Hii  residence 
at  Saffton  Walden  was  not  nowever  of  very  long  continuance,  for  in 
eompliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  was  anxiouB  that  he 
should  complete  his  medical  education,  he  went  again  to  London,  and 
'« walked  the  hospitals ;"  after  which  he  returned  in  1801  to  his  father, 
who  was  then  settled  at  Leaves,  but  did  not  remain  with  him  above 
two  years,  when  he  repaired  agwn  to  the  metropolis,  and  engaged 
himself  as  clerk  to  a  corn-factor.  Littlo  likely  as  this  seemed  to  be  to 
kad  him  nearer  to  his  ultimate  destination,  it  nevertheless  proved  a 
stepping-stone  to  him,  so  far  that  he  brcatre  a  partner  in  the  ousinesa 


In  1808,  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  first  wife  (his  cousin  Lucy 
Rickman,  to  whom  he  had  not  been  married  above  a  year),  he  removed 
to  Liverpool,  where  he  made  another  change,  for  he  took  a  situation 
in  the  counting-house  of  one  of  the  principal  insurance-brokers  there. 
Uncongenial  and  unpromising  as  it  apparently  was  in  itself,  this  new 
situation  proved  the  making  of  his  fortune  and  fame;  for  aa  the 
attention  to  business  it  required  occupied  him  only  a  few  hours  in  the 
day,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  architecture. 

Having  once  taken  up  this  study,  he  pursued  it  zealously;  exaoQined 
ancient  buildings  with  diligence — in  a  word,  educated  himself;  and 
perhaps  saw  au  the  clearer  because  he  was  not  trammeled  in  bis 
inquiries  by  the  prejudices  and  conventionalities  of  a  professional 
education.  He  was  also  Industrious  with  his  pencil,  and  carefully 
noted  all  those  distinctions  in  the  different  modt  s  of  the  pointed  style 
on  which  he  founded  his  valuable  system  of  classification  for  it^ 
About  this  period  he  married  his  second  wife,  Christiana  Horner,  sister 
to  Thomas  Horner^  the  artist  who  painted  the  large  panorama  of 
London  in  the  Colosseum,  in  the  Regent's  Park. 

On  the  grant  of  a  million  for  additional  churches  being  made  by 
parliament,  Rickman,  who  had  previou>ly  made  attempts  at  original 
design,  became  a  competitor,  and  a  design  sent  in  by  him  being 
accepted,  he  determined  to  e^jtablish  himself  as  an  architect :  he  quitted 
Liverpool  and  removed  to  Birmingham,  as  being  inh&  opinion  a  likelier 
situation  for  obtaining  practice  from  various  quartei's.  Having  no 
practical  experience  at  that  time  himself,  and  being  unacquainted  with 
the  business  routine  of  the  profession,  he  engaged  Mr.  Henry 
Hutchinson  as  his  managing  assistant  in  all  matters  of  business,  and 
after  his  death  (1830)  entered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Hussey.  In 
1835  he  married  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  Miller  of  Kdinburgh,  by 
whom  ho  had  a  eon,  and  who  survived  him.  Some  years  previous  to 
his  decease  he  had  had  an  apoplectic  attack ;  but  his  naturally  strong 
constitution  prevailed  against  its  efifecte,  and  he  continued  to  exercise 
his  profession  up  to  the  time  of  hii  death,  which  happened  on  the  4th 
of  March  184L 

Had  Rickman  been  known  only  as  a  writer,  his  'Attempt  to 
discriminate  the  Styles  of  Architecture  in  England*  (originally  written 
for  a  publication  cidled  'Smith's  Panorama  of  Science  and  Art,'  but 
greatly  extended  as  a  separate  work,  and  improved  in  each  fresh 
edition),  would  have  obtained  for  him  celebrity,  for  it  became  a 
standard  work,  and  is  still  one  almost  iu dispensable  to  the  student. 
The  work  however  having  attracted  general  attention  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  profession,  recommended  him  to  all  lovers  of  gothio 
architecture,  opened  the  road  to  extensive  piacUce,  and  procured  him 
patronage  in  very  influential  quarters,  where  as  a  sectarian  he  could 
hardly  Took  for  direct  countenance  and  employment.  It  is  to  be 
observed  however  that  by  the  time  \^a  profession  brought  him  much 
into  contact  with  the  clergy,  he  had  withdrawn  from  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  following  churches — all  of  them  being  in  one  or  other 
of  the  gothio  styles— were  designed  and  erected  by  him : — Oulton, 
near  Leeds ;  Hampton  Lucy,  near  Stratford-on- Avon,  War^vickBhire;  St. 
Philip  and  St.  Jacob,  and  St  Matthew,  King's-Down,  Bristol;  St.  George, 
Birmingham;  St.  Gtorg«»,  Chorley ;  St.  George,  Barnsley ;  St.  Peter's  and 
St.  PauTs,  Pre."  ton ;  Mdlor,  Over  Dor  wen.  Lower  Darwen,  and  Tackholes, 
in  the  parish  of  l^lackburn ;  two  churches  in  Carlisle ;  St.  David's,  Glas- 
gow; St.  Jude's,  Liverpool;  Lower  Hardrcss,  Canterbury ;  Grey  Friars, 
Coven tiy;  Whittle-le-Woodp,  Lanciv^hire;  Oiubersley,  Worcestershire; 
StrettoU'On-Dunsmoor,  Warwickshire ;  and  Loughborough,  Leicester- 
shire ;  he  also  built  the  Chapel  and  Asylum  for  tne  Blind,  Bristol,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  chapel  at  Redditcb,  besides  several  private  resi- 
dences, in  which  he  applied  the  principles  he  had  acquired  from  his 
study  of  gothic  structures.  At  Cambridge  he  executed  the  new  court 
and  buildings  (begun  iu  1827)  of  St.  John's  College ;  Rose  Castle,  the 
palace  of  the  Bi«hop  of  Carli-lo,  was  restored  by  l.im.  Perhaps  hai-dly 
any  individual  in  the  profes-^ion  had  been  employed  upon  so  Uiany 
ehurches  as  Rickman ;  and  his  churches  are  certaiiily  supt^rior  to  the 
so-called  gothic  edifices  of  his  pr^decci'sors.  But  none  of  them  that 
we  have  seen  show  evidence  of  much  original  inventive  or  construe- 
tive  genius;  and  his  work  is  ono  that  suggests  rather  diligence  and 
good  practical  common-sense  than  philosopl.ic  pow^er.  But  after  every 
abatement  is  made,  it  must  be  granted  that  to  Rickman  more  than 
any  other  man  is  due  the  great  advance  which  has  within  the  past  few 
years  been  made  in  the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  gothio  archi- 
tecture in  this  country. 

RIDINGER,  JOHN  ELIAS,  was  bom  in  1695  at  Ulm  in  Suabia, 
and  was  instructed  in  drawing  by  his  father,  who  was  a  schoolmaster, 
and  in  the  rudiments  of  painting  by  Christopher  Rasch.  Hie  genius 
led  him  to  animal  painting.  "  He  was,"  according  to  Fuseli,  "one  of 
the  greatest  designers  of  animals  of  every  denomination  whom  the 
annals  of  painting  can  produce."  His  biographer  in  the  '  Conversations 
Lexicon '  says : — '*  No  painter  ever  represented  with  such  truth  thq 
characters  of  wild  animals.  His  delineations  of  them  are,  as  it  were, 
their  natural  history.  They  take  the  spectator  into  the  recesses  of 
the  forest,  amidst  lions,  tigers,  and  other  wild  beasts,  whoso  figures, 
dens,  and  modes  of  life,  are  represented  by  him  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
naturalist.  His  landscapes  are  always  suited  to  the  animals.  He  was 
less  happy  in  the  representation  of  the  human  figure  and  of  tame 
animals,  for  instance,  horses.  His  paintings  are  rare,  for  he  painted 
but  little,  his  time  being  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  hia  Qumerous 
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dratrmgs,  wliicli  ten  fxecnlfd  with  preat  accuracy  ancl  tfi«t<».  The 
largest  and  mo8t  choicd  collection  of  them  (about  1100)  are  in  the 
possesaion  of  Mr.  Weigel  at  Leipzig.  His  eoppcr-platea  or  etchings 
are  very  ntimerons,  of  whi(^  the  followlDg  are  conafdered  aa  the  best : 
• — eight  plates  of  wild  animals ;  fortv  plates  of  observationB  of  wild 
unimals ;  fables  of  anitnafs,  sixteen  plates ;  htmting  of  animals  of  the 
chase  by  dogs,  tweirty-eight  plates ;  Paradise,  in  twelve  plates.  The 
coppers  are  in  the  possesion  of  Schlo^^sin,  repositonr  of  arts  at 
AtTg5ibnrg.  Old  impression-'v  are  scarae,  and  pretty  high  in  price." 
Bidincfer  was  chosen  in  17d7  director  of  the  Academy  of  Painting  at 
Augsbnrg,  where  he  died  in  1767.  His  sons,  Martin  EHas  and  John 
Jacob,  followed  their  father's  profession.  The  first,  and  Ridinger's 
son-in-law,  John  Gottfried  Sentcr,  had  some  share  in  the  execution  of 
hia  copper-plates.    The  latter  engraved  in  mezzotinto. 

RIDLEY,  NICHOLAS,  was  bom  in  the  connty  of  Northumberland, 
near  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  He  was  edncated  first  at 
Newca--tle,  and  aftewards  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge.  He 
rec'ived  further  instruction  in  Prance,  and  having  gained  some  repu- 
tation for  learning,  retnmed  to  Cambridge,  took  orders,  and  became 
master  of  his  college.  His  knowledge  and  power  of  preaching  having 
attracted  the  attention  of  Cranmer,  he  was  presented  with  clerical 
prefennent,  became  one  of  the  king's  chaplains,  and  in  1647  was 
nominated  Bishop  of  Rochester.  His  denunciations  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  use  of  images  and  of  holy  vrater  soon  showed  him  the  strenuous 
sttpporter  of  Protestant  d(xjtrines,  and  his  abilities  caused  him  to  be 
associated  \<ith  the  principal  reformers  both  in  their  chief  undertakings 
and  discussions.  He  frequently  disputed  on  transubstantlation  and 
other  doctrines ;  and  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  commission  appointed 
to  examine  into  charges  brought  against  Bonner,  bishop  of  London. 
The  commission  deprived  Bonner  of  his  dignities,  and  after  some  time 
had  elapsed,  Ridley  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  see  of  London. 
Soon  after  his  appointment  ho  commenced  a  visitation  of  his  diocese, 
actively  endeavouring  to  diffuse  Protestant  doctrines,  for  the  better 
understanding  of  which  he  assisted  Cranmer  in  framing  forty-one 
articles,  which  were  subsequently  promulgated.  He  was  nominated 
Bishop  of  Durham,  but  his  appointment  was  never  c6mpleted.  Three 
instances  are  mentioned  in  which  he  attempted  great  ends  by  the  force 
and  power  of  bis  preaching :  he  aimed  at  the  conversion  of  the  Princess 
Mary,  went  to  her  residence  at  Hunsdon,  and  requested  permission 
to  preach  before  her.  This  permission  she  peremptorily  refused,  and 
so  off^^nded  Ridley,  who  aftt^rwards  showed  considerable  generosity 
and  a  ready  sense  of  forgiveness,  by  interceding  with  Edward  VI.  on 
Mary's  behalf  that  she  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  her 
religion.  Secondly,  he  endeavoured  through  his  preaching  to  direct 
the  young  king's  mind  to  works  of  charity,  describing  three  sorts  of 
poor — such  as  were  so  by  iufirmity,  by  accident,  or  by  idleness. 
Edward,  deeply  impressed  by  this  sermon,  ordered  Grey  Friars' church, 
with  its  revenues,  to  bo  a  house  for  orphans ;  St.  Bartholomew's,  near 
Smith  field,  to  be  an  hospital ;  and  gave  his  own  house  of  Bridewell 
to  be  ft  place  of  correction  and  work  for  such  as  were  wilfully  idle. 
(Burnet)  Thirdly,  at  the  instfgation  of  the  supportera  of  Lady  Jane 
Qray,  whose  case  he  espoused,  he  set  forth  her  title  in  a  sermon  at  St. 
Paul's,  warning  the  people  of  the  dangers  they  would  be  in,  and  the 
ruin  thAt  would  befal  the  Protestant  cause,  if  the  Princess  Mary  should 
come  to  the  throne. 

On  Mary's  accession,  Ridley  was  immediately  imprisoned.  Her 
detestation  of  his  opinions  was  aggravated  both  by  the  services  he  had 
rendered  to  the  Protestant  cause  and  his  oppo«>ition  to  her  acoessioo. 
She  committed  him  to  the  Tower  in  July  1553,  and  did  not  suffer  him 
to  be  removed  imtil  complaints  were  mad&  that  the  most  learned 
Protestant:!  were  restrained  from  attending  the  discussions  maintained 
by  the  Catholics  and  the  Reformers  on  different  disputed  points.  In 
April  1554  ft  convocation  was  appointed  at  Oxford,  at  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  real  preeence  Wais  to  be  discussed ;  and  since  Cranmer, 
Ridley,  and  Latimer  were  esteemed  the  most  learned  men  of  their 

5erButision,  the  queen  granted  a  warrant  for  removing  them  from  the 
'ower  to  the  prisons  at  Oxford.  Cach  disputed  in  his  turn  amidst 
great  disorder,  shoutings,  taunfiogs,  and  reproaches;  all  were  con- 
sidered to  be  defeated,  and  all  were  adj  udged  obstinate  heretics.  Ridley 
never  again  left  Oxford.  He  was  reconducted  to  prison,  and  after 
resisting  many  efforts  to  induce  him  to  recant,  waa  led  with  Latimer 
to  the  stake  on  the  16th  of  October  J 555.  The  place  of  his  execution 
was  in  front  of  Baliol  CoTlege.  Gunpowder  was  hung  to  his  neck,  but 
it  was  long  before  the  fiames  penetrated  the  mass  of  fuel,  and  explosion 
did  not  terminate  his  miserable  sufferings  until  his  extremities  were 
consumed:  he  bore  his  tortures  with  undaunted  courage.  Burnet  says 
that  for  his  piety,  learning,  and  solid  judgment,  he  was  the  ablest  noan 
of  all  that  advanced  the  reformation.  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  in 
Wood's  *  Athenss  Oxonienses.' 

RIDOLFI,  CARLO,  an  eminent  Venetian  painter  of  thel7tli  century, 
was  born  at  Vicenza  about  the  year  1594.  He  learned  hia  art  at  Venice, 
but  subsequeutly  studied  both  at  Vicenza  and  Verona.  When  Ridolfi 
b'^gan  the  practice  of  his  'art  the  Venetian  school  was  already  rapidly 
declining  from  its  original  eminence,  the  manner  of  Caravaggio  and 
the  naturalisti  having  supplanted  that  of  Titian  and  Oiorgione. 
Ridolfi  however  adhered  to  the  better  style,  and  produced  works  of 
real  excellence.  His  'Visitation,'  painted  in  the  church  of  the 
Agnifisanti,  is  especuilly  praised  by  Lanzi  for  its  colour  and  correct 


drawing  aT:d  composition.  But  KiJolfi  was  not  a  man  of  genius  like 
the  great  founders  of  the  Venetian  school,  and  his  example  was  insuffi> 
cxent  to  arrest  its  decay.  Besides  historicfid  pieces  he  painted  numerous 
portraits,  chiefly  half-lengths.  He  was  a  man  of  information  and  literary 
attahnnents,  and  a  member  of  the  Delia  Crusca  Academy.  He  is  now 
best  known  as  the  author  of  the  lives  of  the  Venetian  painters^  '  Le 
Maraviglie  dell'  Arte,  oyvero  le  Vite  degU  illustri  Pittori  Veneti  e  dello 
State,'  2  vols.  4  to,  Venice,  1648 — a  work  less  naive  and  amusing  than 
that  of  Vasari,  but  greatly  superior  in  erudition  and  precidon,  and 
altogether  perhaps  the  best  work  of  the  kind  which  had  up  to  that 
time  been  produced  in  Italy.  In  his  epitaph,  given  by  Sannovino,  a 
contemporary,  and  by  Zanetti,  Kidolfi  is  said  to  have  died  in  1658 ; 
but  Boschini.  'Lj\  Carta  del  Nave;?ar  Pittorfesco/  published  at  Veniee 
in  1660,  speaks  of  him  as  then  alive.  It  is  not  unlikely  however,  as 
Latizi  suggests,  that  Boschini  may  have  written  the  passage  two  or 
three  years  earlier,  and  neglected  to  alter  it 

RIES,  FERDINAND,  an  eminent  composer  of  the  German  school, 
was  born  at  Boon  on  the  Rhine,  in  1785.  He  was  at  first  educated 
under  his  father,  afterwards  received  instructions  from  Bembard  Rom- 
berg, and  finally  had  a  few  lessons  in  composition  from  Albrechts- 
berger,  the  celebrated  theorist,  to  whom  he  was  recommended  by 
Beethoven,  the  great  composer  candidly  confessing  that  he  po-sessed 
not  the  talent  fur  teaching,  which  he  considered  a  "  particular  gift." 
But  the  young  musician  was  studious  and  industrious,  and  acquired 
from  books  more  knowledge  than  he  obtained  from  oral  communication. 
His  first  professional  attempts  wore  made  at  IJclunich;  his  next  at 
Vienna,  where  he  remained  till  1805,  wh^n  he  waa  drawn  as  a  coi^ 
script  for  the  French  army,  which  then  occupied  the  capital  of  Austria, 
but  having  early  lost  the  use  of  one  eye,  he  was  declared  disqualified 
for  military  service.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris,  and  composed 
much,  but  not  successfully.  The  Beethoven  scliool,  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  then  but  little  understood  out  of  Germany.  He  after- 
Wards  proceeded,  through  Hamburg,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm,  to 
Stb  Petersburg,  where  fortune  began  to  smile  on  his  efforts,  and  was 
preparing  to  set  out  for  Moscow,  but  the  French  army  again  deranged 
all  his  plans,  and  he  finally  determined  to  visit  England,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  there  at  least  pursue  Lis  peaceful  art  undisturbed.  Ho 
arrived  in  London  in  1813,  and  was  immediately  received  by  the 
liberal  violinist  Solomon,  who  procured  his  admission  into  tb6  Phil- 
harmonic Society,  where  his  symphonies  were  performed  with  great 
applause>,  and  he  exhibited  his  talents  as  a  fir<t  rate  pianoforte  player. 
He  now  was  most  actively  engaged,  both  as  a  composer  and  teacher, 
and  by  his  unwearied  exertions  amassed  a  handsome  independenoe^ 
In  1824  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  continuing  however  to 
exercise  his  talents  as  a  composer,  and,  besides  many  works  for  the 
pianoforte,  produced  two  German  operas,  and  an  oratorio, '  David,'  ft 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  merit     He  died  at  Frankfurt  in  1838. 

RIGAUD,  HYACINTUE,  an  eminent  French  portraitrpaintefl',  was 
bom  at  Perpignau  on  the  25th  of  July  1659.  He  wa*  the  son  of 
Matthias  Rigaud,  an  artist,  from  whom  he  learned  the  rndimenta  of 
painting,  and  upon  whose  death  he  wa^  sent  by  his  mother  to  Monb" 
pellier,  and  placed  under  various  masters,  among  whom  was  Rano,  a 
portrftit-painter.  In  1681  he  returned  to  Paris,  and  iu  the  following 
year  gained  the  chief  prize  given  by  the  Academy.  He  intended  to 
follow  historical  composition,  but  was  advised  by  Charles  le  Brun  to 
practise  portrait-paintings  and  the  same  artist  dissuaded  him  from 
visiting  Italy.  In  1700  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  and  presented  as  his  admistiion-picturo  a  portrait  of  the  sculptor 
Desjardrns — a  performance  which  gained  him:  a  high  seputationi  His 
success  as  an  artist  was  now  most  brilliant :  he  frequently  painted  the 
portrait  of  Louis  XIV.,  those  of  the  royal  family,  the  principal  nobility 
of  the  court,  and  many  of  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  £urope. 
In  1727  he  was  pensioned  and  decorated  with  the  order  of  St.  Michael. 
He  was  successively  professor,  rector,  and  diroctor  of  the  Acadamy. 
Grief  for  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died  in  1742y  coupled  wiih  hia 
advanced  age,  fastened  his  own  death,  which  happened  on  the  19th  of 
December  in  the  fotlowing  year.  He  left  no  i>sue,  and  no  pupil  of 
note  except  Jean  lUnc,  who  married  his  niece,  and  who  became  pri»* 
cipal  painter  to  the  kiog  of  Spain.  Works  by  Rigaud  are  oontaiaod  ia 
most  of  the  coIIocUoas  of  Europe.  In  the  Louvre,  beaidea  others,  are 
the  portraits  of  Le  Brun,  Mignar Jf,  and  Boisuei  His  picture*  ha^ 
been  engraved  by  £)d^inck,  the  Drevets,  J.  Andrfto,  and  other  eminent 
artists,  and  consist  of  two  hundred  historical  portraits. 

Rigaud  is  consideired  one  of  the  best  portrait-paintevs  of  the  French 
school ;  his  heads  display  much  character  and  expression,  his  touch  is 
bold  and  free,  yet  delicate,  and  bis  co)ouring,  l^ough  gay,  generally 
speaking  free  from  gaudiness.  In  Tiim  draperies  however  he  was  too- 
apt  to  express  a  fiuttering  effect  inconsisteutt  ,wi^  ^^  repose  of  tho 
other  parts  of  hia  work,  and  the  attitudes  of  his  fii^urea  frequent^ 
exhibit  unnecessary  violence  of  action*  With  regards  to  the  title  given 
him  of  *  the  French  Vandyck,'  it  seems  difficult  to  saooDcike  it  witk 
truth,  for  simplicity  and  purity  of  style—one  of  the  most  prdmiuent 
merits  of  that  great  painter — is  entirely  wanting  in  the  works  of 
Rigaud ;  nor  do  the  two  more  resemble  each  otbar  in  their  style-  oi 
colouring  and  in  their  management  of  chiaroscuro. 

RtGHPi^r,  VINCENZO,  a  composer  of  gvsate  meril,  whdse  works 
deserve  to  be  better  knowii,  and  wiU  probably  era  long  be  rescued 
from  the  ill-deserved  neglect  into  which  they  have  fallen,  wa^  boi-u  ct 
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Bologna,  about  1756  or  1758,  and  reoeired  hia  musical  eduoatlon 
under  the  oelebrated  Padre  Martini,  but  completed  it  at  Prague,  where 
be  acquired  a  vigour  whicb  waa  not  then  the  attribute  of  the  Italian 
■chool.  Righini  composed  many  operas  for  different  theatres,  among 
which  hia  <Annida,'  '  Tigrane/  *£nea  nel  Lazio,'  and  <  Alcido  al  Bivio' 
are  well  wortii  the  notice  of  the  true  amateur.  He  died  in  his  native 
dtj.  in  1812. 

RILE7,  JOHN,  bom  in  London,  1646,  waa  the  first  Englishman 
that  attained  any  excellence  in  portrait,  unless  perhaps  Dobeon  may 
be  considered  as  an  exception,  and  in  that  department  he  remained 
unrivalled  by  any  native  artist  until  the  appearance  of  Sir  Joshua 
Beynolda.  He  was  instrubted  in  hia  art  by  Faller  and  Zoust,  but  he 
adopted  Vandyck  aa  hia  model,  and  painted  much  in  the  style  of  Lely ; 
hia  draperies  were  admirable.  Riley  was  a  modest  and  unassumiog 
man,  and  excessively  diffident  and  distrustful  of  his  powers.  '*  With 
a  quarter  of  Sir  Godfrey's  vanity,"  says  Walpole,  "  he  might  have 
persuaded  the  world  he  was  as  great  a  master/'  Upon  the  death  of 
Sur  Peter  Lely,  Riley  came  into  general  notice,  and  obtained  the  patron- 
age that  he  merited.  He  waa  introduced  to  Charles  XL,  and  painted 
his  portrait^  who  said,  upon  seeing  it,  "  Is  this  like  me  f  Then,  odd's 
fish,  I  am  an  ugly  fellow,"  which  greatly  disconcerted  the  modest 
painter.  He  painted  also  the  portraits  of  James  II.  and  his  queen, 
Hary  of  Modena ;  and  after  the  Revolution  in  1688,  he  was  appointed 
state  painter  to  William  and  Mary,  whose  portraits  he  also  painted. 

Riley's  master-piece  is  reckoned  the  portrait  of  the  lord-keeper  North, 
atWroxton;  and  among  his  most  succeesful  performances  are  men- 
tioned also  the  portraita  of  Bishop  Burnet  and  the  oelebrated  Dr. 
Busby,  master  of  Westminster  schooL  Riley  died  in  London,  of  the 
gout,  in  1691,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  His  property,  which, 
according  to  Walpole,  amounted  to  only  8002.,  came  to  his  scholar 
Richardson,  who  had  married  his  nieca 

RINCON,  ANTONIO  DEL,  court  painter  to  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, and  the  first  good  Spanish  painter,  was  bom  in  Quadalaxara  in 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  or  probably  as  early  as  1446.  From 
the  largeness  of  his  style  compared  with  the  generally  then  prevailing 
Gothic  design,  not  only  in  Spain  but  in  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  he  is 
supposed  to  have  studied  in  Florence,  and  probably  with  Andrea  del 
Caatsgno,  or  Domenico  Ghirlandajo.  Most  of  Rincon's  works  have 
already  perished,  but  there  is '  still  an  altar-piece,  consisting  of  seven- 
teen pictures  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  him  in  the  church  of 
Robledo  de  Chavela,  on  the  road  from  Madrid  to  Avila,  near  the 
Bacorial,  which  display  many  excellent  qualities  of  art.  In  1488  he 
executed  some  works  in  the  old  sacristy  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo ; 
he  was  employed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  several  of  the  royal 
palacea  of  Spain,  but  both  picturea  and  palaces  have  long  aince 
perished  by  fire,  and  otherwise.  Rincon  waa  decorated  with  the  order 
of  Santiago;  he  died  at  Seville  in  1500.  Antonio's  son,  Fernando  del 
Rincon,  waa  a  good  fresco  painter. 

RIPPERDA,  JOHN  WILLIAM,  BARON,  afterwards  DUKE  OF, 
a  descendant  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  Spaniah  family,  which 
had  a«ttled  at  Groningen  during  the  period  that  the  Low  Countries 
were  attached  to  S])ain,  was  bom  in  that  district  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century.  His  father  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  young  Rip- 
perda  waa  educated  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Cologne.  After  greatly 
distinguishing  himself  in  the  course  of  his  education,  Ripperda 
returned  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  having  soon  after  entered  the 
Dutch  army,  served  during  the  whole  of  the  war  of  the  Succession, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  coloneL  He  then  married  the  heiress  of  very 
considerable  property,  in  order  to  obtain  which  he  first  renounced  the 
faith  of  his  fathers.  Aspiring  to  political  distinction,  he  eagerly 
aought  a  seat  in  the  States-General,  and  waa  returned  towards  the  end 
of  the  war  as  deputy  for  his  ovm  province.  In  1715  the  States  ap- 
pointed him  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  oourt  of  Spain,  with  instruo- 
tiona  to  arrange  definitively  a  ayatem  of  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  powera  On  hia  arrival  at  Madrid,  Ripperda  im- 
mediately attached  himself  to  Alberoni,  the  all-powexful  minister  of 
Philip  V.  [Albbsoni],  whom  he  aasisted  with  memorials  and  plans  of 
improvement  for  the  commerce  and  finance  of  Spain,  and  whose  pro- 
tection he  secured.  During  his  residence  at  Madrid,  Ripperda  carried 
on  several  intrigues  by  no  meana  creditable  to  his  obaiaoter  either  as 
an  ambeasador  or  a  man ;  for  whilst  oonducting  the  negodationa  of 
his  native  country,  Holland,  he  maintained  a  secret  correspondence  with 
the  emperor,  and  was  also  guilty  of  a  most  disgraceful  transaction 
towards  Mr.  Doddington,  the  English  minister,  in  whose  pay  he 
seems  to  have  been,  whilst  he  secretly  informed  Alberoni  of  all  his 
projects. 

In  the  meantime  Ripperda  rose  high  in  favour  both  with  Philip  and 
his  miniater.  By  his  exertions  fifty  master-workmen  from  Holland 
were  induoed  to  settle  in  Spain,  and  to  establish  extensive  cloth  manu- 
faoturea,  first  at  Aieca,  and  afterwards  at  Guadalaxara.  Having  some 
time  after  applied  for  some  recompense  for  his  services,  he  waa 
anawered  that  the  King  of  Spain  could  never  employ  in  any  high  or 
responsible  office  a  person  attached  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Accord- 
ingly, in  March  1718,  Ripperda  quitted  the  Spanish  capital  and 
returned  to  Holland.  Having  rendered  a  full  account  of  his  mission, 
of  which  the  Statea  expressed  their  approbation,  he  then  formally 
resigned  the  office  which  he  held,  and  set  out  once  more  for  Madrid, 
asd  proceeded  thence  to  Aranjuez,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  he 


made  his  abJnratioD,  reoeiving  aa  a  compensation  for  hia  loaoes  the 
appointment  of  superintendent-general  of  the  royal  manufaotoriea  at 
Guadalaxara,  with  a  considerable  pension  and  extenaive  granta  of  land. 
The  fall  of  Alberoni,  which  was  haatened  by  Ripperda,  opened  to  thia 
ambitious  man  the  way  to  power,  and  he  waa  accordingly  entrusted, 
in  1725,  with  the  formation  of  a  secret  treaty  with  the  emperor.  To 
reward  his  services  in  that  memorable  transaction,  he  waa  aoon  altar 
created  duke,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  grandee  of  Spain. 

On  his  return  to  Madrid,  Ripperda  was  appointed  secretary  of  state 
in  the  place  of  the  Marquis  of  Grimaldl  Having  sucoeeded  shortly 
after  in  gaining  the  entire  confidenoe  of  Philip,  he  waa  raised  to  the 
post  of  prime  miniiter.  His  administration  however  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Unable  to  fulfil  the  secret  engngements  entered  into  with 
the  house  of  Austria,  or  to  accomplish  the  vast  schemes  laid  doim  by 
the  treaty  of  Vienna,  Buoh  aa  the  recovery  of  Gibraltar  by  force  of 
arms,  and  the  seating  of  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  England, 
schemea  which  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Spanish  treasury  and  the 
menacing  attitude  aisumed  by  Great  Britain  compelled  hino.  to 
relinquish,  Ripperda  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  Spanish  monarch. 

On  the  25th  of  May  1727,  he  waa  arrested  at  the  house  of  Colonel 
Stanhope,  where  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  waa  sent  to  the  fortress  of 
Segovia,  where  he  remained  in  close  confinement,  until,  having  eluded 
the  vigilance  of  his  keepers,  he  made  hia  escape,  and  arrived  aafely  in 
Liabon,  where  he  embarked  for  Cork.  After  apending  some  tinie  in 
England,  he  aet  sail  for  his  native  country  in  1731,  and  aettled  at  the 
Hague.  Whilst  there  he  became  acquainted  vrith  an  envoy  from  the 
oourt  of  Marocco,  of  the  name  of  Perez,  who  waa  a  Spanish  renegade, 
and  who,  perceiving  the  violent  hatred  which  Ripperda  bore  to  the 
Spaniards^  and  his  love  of  adventure,  induced  him  to  try  hia  fortanea 
upon  the  shores  of  Africa.  Ripperda  accordingly  set  sail  for  Tangier, 
and  waa  well  received  by  the  Emperor  of  Marocco  (Muley  Abdallsh), 
who  gave  him  the  command  of  an  army  destined  to  repel  a  threatened 
invasion  from  Spain.  Ripperda  waa  however  defeated  before  Oran, 
which  oity  fell  into  tie  hands  of  the  Spaoiitrds  in  1732. 

About  this  time  Ripperda  is  said  to  haVe  abandoned  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed,  and  to  have  embraced  the  Mohammedan  religion, 
taking  the  name  of  Othmi&n  Pashit  He  lived  for  some  time  at 
Marocco,  surrounded  with  all  the  gratifications  and  luxuriea  that 
wealth  could  supply,  and  then  removMl  to  Tetouan,  where  he  remained 
until  his  death  in  1787. 

It  is  said  that  some  time  previous  to  his  death  he  believed  himself 
inspired,  snd  endeavoured  to  propagate  a  new  religion — a  mixture  of 
Christian,  Jewish,  and  Mohammedan  doctrines,  which  however  had  no 
followers.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  this  extraordinary  man  there 
appeared  at  Amsterdam  an  aocoiut  of  his  Ufe  and  adventurea,  under 
this  title :  *  La  Vie  du  Due  de  Ripperda,  par  M.  P.  M.  K,'  8vo,  Amet , 
1789.  The  same  work  waa  translated  into  English,  by  John  Campbell, 
and  published  aa  '  Memoirs  of  the  Baaha  Duke  of  Ripperda^'  London, 
8vo,  1739.    There  is  also  a  Spanish  translation  of  it,  Madrid!,  1748. 

.    RITCHIE,  LEITCH,  waa  bom  at  Greenock  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century.     His  first  destination  was  commeroe,  and  for  a 
time  he  acted  as  clerk  in  a  banking-house,  and  for  trading  firms  in 
London  and  Glasgow.    At  the  latter  place  he  assisted  in  establishing 
a  periodical  work,  called  '  The  Wanderer,*  and  when  the  firm  in  which 
he  was  employed  failed,  he  returned  to  London,  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  contributed  to  several  journals,  magazines,  and  reviewa,  and 
published  a  volume  of  tales  under  the  title  of  '  Head  Pieces  and  Tail 
Pieces,'  another  '  Tales  and  Confessions,'  and  *  London  Night  Enter- 
tainments.'  The  'London  Weekly  Review,'  on  which  he  waa  principally 
employed,  having  changed  hands,  he  retired  for  awhile  to  France, 
where  he  produced  his  novel  of  '  The  Game  of  Life,'  in  two  volumes, 
and  the  '  Romance  of  Hiatory — France.'  in  three  volumes.    He  next 
wrote  some  sketchy  books  of  travels,  to  illustrate  the  views  in '  Turner  a 
Annual  Tour,'  and  '  Heath's  Picturesque  Annual,'  of  which  two  series 
he  produced  twelve  volumes.     He  also  published    *The   Wye;  its 
Scenery  and  Associations,'  with  illustrationsb    He  likewise  wrote  *  The 
Magician,'  a  romance  in  two  volumes,  and  '  Schinderhannes,  the  Robber 
ot  the  Rhine,'  in  one  volume,  and  edited  the  '  Library  of  Romance.* 
On  the  cessation  of  the  demand  for  annuals  he  edited  the  London 
*£ra'  weekly  newspaper;  and  afterwards  established  'The  Indian 
Kews,'  during  his  connection  with  which  he  published  '  The  British 
World  in  the  East;  Guide  to  India,'  in  two  volamea.    After  this  he 
WAS  engaged  by  the  Messrs.  Chambers  to  edit  and  write  for  theii 
*  Journal,'  for  which  purpose  he  removed  to  Ediubuigh,  where  he  haa 
now  resided  for  some  years ;  in  '  Chambers*  Journal '  he  produced  his 
latest  novel, '  Wearyfoot  Common,'  which  haa  also  been  published  in  a 
separate  form.     [See  Sopplemknt.] 

RITSON,  JOSEPH,  a  poetical  critic  and  antiquary  of  the  ISth 
century,  was  bom  at  Stockton  in  1752,  and  some  of  hia  pieces  were 
published  thero  before  he  came  to  settle  in  London.  He  was  by  pro- 
fession a  conveyancer,  with  chambers  in  Gray's-inn,  but  being  appointed 
deputy  high  bailiff  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster,  he  did  little  in  his 
profession,  living  on  the  income  which  his  office  yielded  him,  and 
spending  his  time  in  literary  pursuits.  During  the  twenty  years 
between  1782  and  1802,  he  poured  the  results  of  his  studies  and 
researches  on  the  public  in  books  in  quick  succession ;  yet  not  so  rapidly 
that  it  can  be  said  that  they  are  carelessly  executed,  or  that  their 
contents  are  worthless.    On  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
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a  yalaftble  member  of  the  literary  fraternity,  and  to  have  done  perhaps 
more  than  any  man  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  oarioaity  respecting  our 
early  poets,  and  of  critical  exactness  in  editing  their  remaios. 

The  trifling  works  which  he  printed  before  he  became  settled  in 
London  need  not  be  particularised.  The  first  work  which  brought 
him  into  any  notice  was  his  *  Observations  on  the  three  first  Tolumes 
of  tiie  History  of  English  Poetry/  in  a  familiar  letter  to  the  author 
(Warton),  4to,  1782.  This  was  the  first  eerious  attempt  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  public  to  the  many  inaccuracies  and  faults  of  that 
celebrated  work ;  a  bold  and  ueeful  service,  but  dangerous  to  him  who 
undertook  it,  as  Warton  had  many  and  powerful  friends,  who  could 
not  bear  to  see  him  so  roughly  handled,  even  though  they  could  not 
deny  that  almost  every  one  of  Ritson's  strictures  was  just.  However 
it  must  be  owned  that  Ritson  addressed  himself  to  the  work  in  a  very 
unamiable  spirit,  and  wrote  like  a  man  who  was  not  much  accustomed 
to  the  intercourse  of  refined  society.  The  work  has  become,  perhaps 
justly,  a  bye-word  when  men  would  speak  of  critical  abuse.  In  the 
next  year  he  published  some  'Remarks  on  the  Commentators  on 
Shakspere,'  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  a  larger  work  published 
by  him  in  1792,  entitled  'Cursory  Criticisms  on  the  Edition  of  Shaks- 
pere published  by  Edmund  Malone.*  In  1788  he  also  published  '  A 
Select  Collection  of  English  Songs,  with  an  Historical  Essay  on  the 
Origin  and  Progress  of  National  Song,'  of  which  a  second  edition  was 
published  by  Mr.  Park  in  1813.  In  1790  appeared  his  volume  of 
*  Ancient  Songs,  from  the  time  of  King  Henry  IIL  to  the  Revolution/ 
reprinted  in  1829.  This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  his 
worka  In  1791  he  published  'Pieces  of  Andent  Popular  Poetry,' 
from  authentic  manuscripts  and  old  printed  copies;  in  1798,  'The 
English  Anthology,'  in  three  volumes;  in  1794,  a  *  Collection  of  Scottish 
Songs/  and  in  1796,  the  very  remarkable  poems  of  a  forgotten  poet, 
Hinot,  on  events  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  which  have  also  been 
reprinted.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  huge  collection  of  ballads 
on  the  exploits  of '  Robin  Hood/  with  much  prefatory  matter,  in  which 
he  cannot  be  said  to  appear  to  any  great  advantage.  In  1802  he  pro- 
duced two  works  in  this  department  of  literature :  the  one,  '  Ancient 
English  Metrical  Romances,'  in  8  vols.  8vo ;  the  other,  '  Bibliographia 
Poetica,'  a  catalogue  of  English  poets  of  the  12th,  18th,  14th,  16th, 
and  16tii  centuries,  with  a  short  account  of  their  writings,  a  work  very 
imperfect,  but  to  which  succeeding  writers  in  this  department  have 
been  greatly  indebted. 

To  enumerate  however  all  the  works  produced  by  Mr.  Ritson  in  his 
twenty  years'  literary  oareer  would  carry  out  this  article  to  an  unrea- 
sonable extent.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  add  that  there  are  several 
small  works  of  his  under  the  denomination  of  Garlands,  as  the  'Bishopric 
Garland,'  the  'Yorkshire  Garland/  the  'Northumberland  Garhmd/ 
and  'Gammer  Gurton's  Garland;'  and  also  several  tracts  relating  to 
his  profession,  and  especially  to  the  court  with  which  he  was  more 
particularly  connected.  In  1802  he  published  'An  Essay  on  Abstinence 
from  Animal  Food  as  a  Moral  Duty/ 

He  died  8rd  September  1808.  Several  tracts  have  appeared  attri- 
buted to  him,  and  a  collection  of  his  correspondence  has  been  published. 
Some  account  of  his  life  was  published  by  Mr.  Haalewoodin  1824.  He 
had  through  life  the  reputation  of  a  surly  critic,  which  his  attack  on 
Warton  first  gained  for  him,  and  he  was  more  shunned  than  courted 
by  his  literary  contemporaries. 

{Life  and  Letten  of  Joteph  lUtton,  Esq.,  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.) 

RITTENHOUSE,  DAVID,  was  born  on  the  8th  of  April  1782, 
near  GYermantown  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father,  who  was  a  small 
farmer  in  that  province,  intended  that  he  should  follow  the  practice  of 
husbandry,  and  gave  him  but  little  education.  But  young  Ritten- 
house,  before  he  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  displayed  a  taste  for 
mechanical  and  mathematical  subjects ;  without  books  or  instructors, 
he  is  said  to  have  executed  a  wooden  clock,  and,  similarly  to  what  is 
related  of  Pascal,  to  have  covered  the  ploughs  and  fences  on  his 
father's  farm  with  geometrical  figures.  This  exhibition  of  uncommon 
talent,  joined  to  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  elder  Rittenhouse  that 
the  delicacy  of  his  son's  constitution  would  render  him  unfit  for  the 
labour  of  cultivating  the  ground,  induced  the  father  to  procure  for 
the  youth  the  tools  of  a  watch  and  mathematical  instrument  maker, 
and  to  dispense  with  his  services  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  farm. 
Grateful  for  this  favour,  the  young  man  worked  diligently  with  hii 
hands  during  the  day,  and  at  night  devoted  a  portion  of  the  time 
which  should  have  been  passed  in  taking  repose*  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  studies.  His  success  appears  to  have  been  extraordinarily 
great,  for  his  biographers  assert  that,  before  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
was  able  to  read  the  'Principia/  and  that  he  had  discovered  the 
method  of  fluxions,  without  being  aware  that  this  had  been  already 
done  by  Newton  and  Leiboita.  He  also  constructed  two  orreries 
exhibiting  the  movements  of  the  planets  and  their  satellites.  These 
machines  are  said  to  be  still  in  existence,  one  in  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  other  in  the  college  of  Princeton. 

In  1769,  Mr.  Rittenhouse  was  madtf  one  of  a  Committee  appointed 
by  the  American  Philosophical  Society  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus 
which  was  to  take  place  in  that  year,  and  he  vras  so  fortunate  as  to 
witnees  the  phenomenon  in  a  temporary  observatory  which  he  built 
for  the  purpose.  His  observation  and  the  calculations  relating  to  it 
gained  for  him  the  approbation  of  the  astronomers  of  Europe^  and 
the  title  of  Doctor  in  Laws  was  subsequently  conferred  on  him.    In 


1779  he  was  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for  adjusting  a  territorial 
dispute  between  the  states  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  in  1786  he 
was  employed  in  fixing  the  line  which  separates  Pennsylvania  from  the 
state  of  New  York,  and  in  the  following  year  he  assisted  in  deter* 
mining  the  boundary  between  New  York  and  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Rittenhouse  was  elected  a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Boston  in  1782,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  in  1795.  In  1791  he  succeeded  Dr.  Franklin  as  president  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  to  whose  '  Transactions '  he  con- 
tributed many  papers,  chiefly  on  astronomical  subjects.  In  1777  he 
was  appointed  treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  and  this  important  office  he 
held  with  incorruptible  integrity  till  his  resignation  of  it  in  1789. 
In  1792  he  received  his  last  appointment,  which  was  that  of  director 
of  the  mint  of  the  United  Statea  In  this  post  his  mechanical  skill  is 
said  to  have  been  highly  useful;  but  in  1796  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
it  from  bad  health,  and,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  he  died  on 
the  26th  of  June  1796. 

RITTER,  KARL,  the  great  improver  and  promoter  of  the  science 
of  physical  and  comparative  geography,  was  bom  on  August  7, 1779, 
at  Quedlinburg,  about  thirty  miles  south-west  from  Halle  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at  the  institute  of 
Schnepfenthal,  he  proceeded  to  the  University  of  Halle,  whence,  in 
1798,  he  went  to  Frankfurt-am-Main  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  Count 
Bethmann-HoUweg.  He  accompauied  his  pupils  to  the  university 
and  upon  their  travels,  visiting  with  them  Switzerland,  Piedmont, 
France,  and  Italy.  In  1807  he  published,  in  two  volumes,  his 
'Europa ;  ein  geographisch-historisch-statistisches  Qemalde '  (picture). 
In  1817*18  the  first  edition  of  his  most  important  work  was  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes, '  Die  Erdkunde  im  Verhaltniss  zur  Natur  und 
zur  Qeschichte  des  Menscben,  oder  Allgemexne  veigleichende  Qeo- 
graphie  als  sichere  Grundlage  des  Studiums  und  Unterrichts  in 
physikalischen  und  historischen  Wissenschaften '  ('  Qeography  in 
relation  to  the  character  and  history  of  mankind,  or  universal  com* 
paratiye  geography  as  a  foundation  for  study  and  instruction  in  the 
physical  and  historical  sciences ').  After  its  publication  he  was 
appointed,  in  1819,  teacher  of  history  in  the  gymiusium  of  Frankfurt- 
am-Main,  and  in  the  following  year  professor-extraordinary  of 
geography  in  the  university  of  Berlin.  His  attention  to  his  favourite 
study  was  now  more  undivided.  In  1820  appeared  *  Vorhalie  euro- 
p&ischer  Volkergeschichten  vor  Herodot '  ('  Portico  of  a  history  of 
the  European  peoples  before  Herodotus*);  and  in  1821  the  first 
portion  of  a  second  edition  of  his  '  Erdkunde,'  upon  a  greatly  enlarged 
scale.  This  first  portion  included  Africa,  in  one  volume ;  the  next 
eleven,  issued  between  1832  and  1846  are  devoted  to  Asia  in  the 
followiog  divisions :  Northern  and  North-eastern  Asia ;  North-eastern 
and  Southern  of  Upper  Asia ;  South-eastern  of  Upper  Asia;  India,  in 
two  volumes;  the  countries  between  Eastern  and  Western  Asia ;  West- 
em  Asia — Iran,  in  two  volumes ;  the  terrace-lands  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  river-system ;  and  Arabia.  We  may  add  that  Herr  Ritter  sJso 
wrote  the  article  'Asia'  for  the  'Penny  Cyclop»dia '  in  1834,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Major  von  Oetzel  constructed  an  excellent  atlas  of 
Asia.  During  this  period  his  official  duties  were  also  increased ;  he 
was  appointed  teacher  of  statistics  in  the  Military  Academy,  member 
of  the  examination-commisston  and  director  of  the  studies  of  the 
Royal  Cadet  Institute,  and  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
and  in  February  1848  be  was  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  His  other  works  have  been  '  Die  Stnpas,  oder  die 
architectonischen  Denkmale  aus  der  Indo-Baktrischen  Kooigstrasse ' 
('  The  Topes,  or  architectural  monuments  of  the  IndoBactrian  High- 
ways ')  published  in  1838 ;  '  Die  Coloni«ation  von  Neu-Seeland,'  with 
a  map,  in  X842;  'Kin  Blick  in  das  Nilquellenland '  (*A  glance  at  the 
sources  of  tho  Nile ')  in  1844 ;  *  Der  Jordan,  und  die  Beschiflfung  des 
Todten  Meeres '  (*  The  Jordsn,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Dead  Sea') 
in  1850 ;  '  Cber  xiiumliche  Anordnungen  auf  der  Ausseits  des  £rdb«dls 
und  ihre  Fimctionen  in  Entwicklungsgange  der  Qeschichte'  ('On  the 
arrangements  in  space  exterior  to  the  terrestrial  globe,  and  their 
functions  in  the  progressive  development  of  history '),  in  the  same  year; 
'  Ein  Blick  auf  Palastine  und  seine  christliche  Bevolkerung '  ('  A  glance 
at  Palestine  and  its  Christian  population  *)  in  1852 ;  and  '  Einleitung 
Eur  allgemeinen  veigleichenden  Qeographie,  und  Abbandlungen  aur 
Begriiudung  eine  mehr  wLssenschafblicben  Behandlung  der  Erdkunde' 
('An  introduction  to  universal  comparative  geography,  with  essays 
on  the  founding  of  a  more  scientific  treatment  of  geography ')  in 
the  same  year.  Ritter  has  also  written  introductions  and  prefaces 
to  the  following  works :  '  Das  Buch  des  Landes,  von  Schech  Eba 
Ishak  el  Farsi  el  Isztracki,'  1844;  to  Blom's  'Das  Konigreich  Nor- 
wegen  statistisch  beschreiben,'  1845 ;  to  Tam's  'Portuguesische 
Besitzungen  in  StLd-West  Afrika,'  in  1845 ;  to  Borbstadt's  '  AUgemeine 
geographische  und  statische  Verhiiltnisse  in  graphische  Darstellung,' 
with  38  plates,  in  1846;  to  HofTmeister's  'Briefe  sns  Indien,' 
including  travels  in  Ceylon  and  continental  India^  Nepaul,  and  the 
Himalayas,  a  part  of  which— travels  in  Ceylon— has  been  translated 
into  English,  in  1847 ;  to  a  German  translation  of  Dies  del  Castillo's 
'  Die  Entdeckung  und  Eroberung  von  Mexico,'  in  1848 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  to  Weme's  '  Expedition  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
White  Nile,'  whioh  has  been  published  in  English.    [Sopflbicknt.] 

RIZI,  DON  FRANCISCO,  a  distinguished  Spanish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Madrid  in  1608.    He  was  the  pupil  of  Yincenso  Cardocdo^ 
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and  had  an  extraordinary  readiness  of  inrention  and  execution,  but 
was  at  the  same  time,  aa  is  usual  in  such  cases,  superficial  and  incor- 
rect ;  still  faia  readiness  to  dtsign  and  faeiltty  to  execute  ensux^d  Lioi 
a  brilKant  career.  In  1656  ho  was  appointed  principal  painter  to 
Philip  lY* ;  and  he  held  the  same  place  under  Charles  II.,  who  gave 
him  the  additional  place  of  deputy  keeper  of  the  royal  keys.  He  had 
however  prsviously  been  oppointed  (1653)  painter  to  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo,  a  post  often  in  Spain  more  important  than  that  of  painter  to 
the  king,  mr  he  has  the  charge  of  all  existing  works  in  the  cathedral, 
and  generally  the  execution  of  all  new  works,  which  in  Spanish 
cathedrals  were  at  one  time  numerous  and  important. 

Francisco  Rizi  is  one  of  the  painters  to  whom  the  decline  of  painting 
in  Spain  U  attributed,  through  the  mere  superficial  attractions  of  his 
works ;  and  he  is  said  also,  by  his  capricious  decorations  of  the  theatre 
of  Buenretiro,  to  have  done  equal  injury  to  the  architectural  taste  of 
tiie  period.  Rrzi's  last  work  was  a  sketch  for  the  great  altar  piece  of 
the  Ketablo  de  la  Santa  Forma  in  tho  Sacristy  of  the  Kscorial,  which 
Charles  II.  ordered  for  the  veil  of  the  magnificent  tabernacle  and 
altar,  which  Rizi  had  also  assisted  in  making,  to  contain  the  Host  (La 
Santa  Forma).  The  subject  was  the  ceremony  of  the  Collocation  of  the 
Host  by  Charles  II.  in  1634  ;  but  Rizi  died  the  following  year  at  the 
Esoorial,  having  only  executed  the  sketch.  The  picture  was  painted 
by  Coello  from  a  sketch  of  his  own,  and  it  is  one  of  the  finest  pictures 
in  Spain.  [Coello,  Claui>xo.]  This  Host,  or  Santa  Forma  Incorrupta, 
i»  the  mTraenlous  wafer  which  bled  at  Qorkum  in  1525  when  trampled 
on  by  the  followers  of  Zwingli.  Rudolf  11.,  emperor  of  Germany, 
garre  it  to  PhiVip  It.  of  Spain,  whither  It  was  transported  in  1592,  and 
iu  1684  Charles  II.  constructed  the  present  gorgeous  altar  and  taber- 
nacle for  its  reception,  and  the  present  altar-piece  is  the  ceremony  of 
its  collocation.  When  the  Forma  is  exhibited  for  adoration,  the  pic- 
ture, which  forms  a  veil,  is  let  down,  and  is  accordingly  much  injured. 
The  French,  under  La  Hous^aye,  who  pillaged  the  Escorial  in  1803, 
oarried  off  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  this  altar:  the  monks  hid 
-^e  'wafer'  in  a  cellar,  and  it  was  restored  with  great  pomp  by 
Ferdinand  VII.  In  1814. 

The  pictures  (both  frescoe*  and  in  oil)  by  Rizi  are  very  numerous : 
there  are  several  iu  tho  Mnseo  of  the  Prado  at  Madrid,  and  many  in 
the  churches  of  Madrid  and  Toledo,  especially  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo. 

Fbat  Juav  Rizi,  Francisco's  elder  brother,  born  at  Madrid  in  1595, 
was  also  an  eminent  painter.  His  principal  works  are  in  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  of  San  Martin  at  Madrid.  His  design  was  more 
correct  than  his  brothers,  and  his  pictures  are  dibtinguiahed  for  force 
of  light  and  shade.  He  retired  to  Rome,  and  joined  tho  Benedictines 
of  Monte  Casino.  He  was  ^hile  iu  Italy,  made  an  archbishop,  in 
1675,  by  the  pope  Clement  X.,  but  he  died  in  the  same  year  at  Monte 
Casino  before  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office. 

(Cean  Bermud(>z,  Diccionario  Hittorico,  d:c.;  Ford,  Guide  for 
Travtllert  in  Spain,  drc.) 

♦RIZO  RAKGAB3&,  and  RHIZOS  RHANGAVIS,  ALEXAKDROS, 
are  two  different  ways  of  writing  the  name  of  a  Qreek  author, 
AA«|ay9pof  fi(of  PayKApijs,  who  is  the  present  minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  at  Athena,  and  one  of  the  finest  living  poets,  dramatists,  and 
orators  of  Ghreeoe.  The  date  of  his  birth  was  probably  about  the  year 
1810.  His  father,  Jacovos  Rizo  Rangab^,  was  the  translator  of  some 
French  plays  into  Romaia  In  a  volume  of '  Various  Poems'  (Atad>opa 
naii7/iara),  which  appeared  at  Athens  in  1837,  and  in  a  second  which 
appeared  in  1840,  the  son  aspired  to  revive  the  original  drama  of  his 
country,  and  his  tragedies  of  'Phrosyne,'  and  'H  Xlapafiovri,  or 'The 
Eve,'  are,  especially  the  latter,  rich  in  passages  of  beauty  and  spirits 
In  'Phrosyne,'  the  leading  personage  is  All  Pasha  of  Janina,  and  the 
principal  incident  is  the  destruction  by  his  order  of  the  beloved  of 
his  SOD,  Mouktar  Pasha;  in  '  The  Eve'  an  unsuccessful  insurrection  of 
the  Greeks  against  the  Turks  constitutes  the  main  action.  Among 
the  shorter  poems  are  translations  from  the  ancient  into  the  modem 
Greek  of  the  first  act  of  the '  Phoenissse '  of  Euripides,  and  the  first  book 
of  the  *  Odyssey '  of  Homer.  The  *  Odyssey,'  which  is  rendered  into 
hexameters,  affords  an  admirable  opportunity  of  comparing  the  Greek 
of  our  own  days  with  the  Greek  of  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago. 
The  volumes  also  contain  poetical  compositions  by  the  author  in 
French  and  German,  many  of  them  translations  from  the  Greek  of  his 
friend  the  poet  Panagiotes  Sontzo.  His  *  Marriage  of  Kutrulis,'  an 
Aristophaniti  comedy,  published  in  1845,  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Christophanos  Neologides^  was  veiy  successful,  and  has  been  translated 
into  German  by  Sanders.  Another  volume  of  tragedies  from  his  pen 
appeared  at  Athens  in  1851.  His  prose  works  are  chiefly  of  an  histo- 
rR«l  and  antiquarian  character.  In  1840,  by  the  desire  of  the  Greek 
government,  he  executed  a  translation  from  the  English  of  Gold- 
smith's '  History  of  Greece,'  which  was  introduced  by  authority  into 
all  the  schools — an  honour  doubtless  little  anticipated  by  Goldismith 
when  he  was  compiling  the  work  for  the  booksellers  to  meet  the 
exigeneies  of  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him.  In  a  second  edition, 
which  was  puUbhed  in  1844,  RangabiS  introduced  considerable  altera- 
tioBs^  and  took  oocasion  to  re-establlih  from  the  original  historians  the 
aetoal  wording  of  sayings  that  were  uttered  by  the  heroes  of  Grecian 
history.  In  1842  appeared  at  Athens  the  firat  volume  of  a  work  in 
Fiench  by  Rtogab^,  'Antiquftds  Hell^Uiques'  ('Hellenic  Antiquities, 
or  a  Repertory  of  Inscriptions  and  other  Antiquities  discovered  since 


the  emancipation  of  Greece ' ),  which  is  dedicated  to  Professor 
Thiersch,  as  a  tribute  from  "an  old  pupil."  Of  thia  very  important 
work  no  second  volume  seems  to  have  yet  appeared.  Rangab^  also 
took  a  part  in  the  preparation  of  a  French  and  Greek  diciionazy 
(Athens,  1842),  aud  was  one  of  the  editors  of  tho  Zvpuwcuicos  Kpayurr^s, 
or  'European  Contributor,*  a  Greek  maffaaine,  founded  at  Athena  is 
1840,  which  consiste  t  of  original  articles  and  traoslatioaa  from  the 
leading  periodicals  of  Europe,  the  '  Revue  des  deux  Mondea,'  '  Black- 
wood's Magazine,'  &c.  Rangab^  afterwards  became  secretary  of  Iha 
Archaeological  Society  of  Athens,  and  a  professor  at  the  univenitj 
founded  by  King  Otho.  While  holding  that  appointment  be  paid  s 
visit  to  England  in  1850,  to  receive  contributions  of  booka  for  the 
university  library,  and  he  was  accompanied  on  that  occaaion  by 
Madame  Rangabd,  who  is  a  Scottish  lady,  the  sister  of  George  Fin  lay 
of  Athens,  the  author  of  several  valuable  works  on  the  history  Cd 
Greece.  After  his* return  his  name  ap]jcared  before  the  public  aa  de 
discoverer  of  some  ancient  statues  in  a  temple  of  Juno  at  Af^oa.  For 
some  years  he  had  held  subordinate  posts  in  the  government,  but  hia 
politiod  career  did  not  a^ume  importance  till  1856.  In  that  year, 
when  the  relations  between  Greece  and  the  western  powers  wer<i  on 
an  uneasy  footing,  in  consequence  of  the  leaning  which  Greece  had 
shown  to  liusbia  during  the  war,  the  death  of  General  Fabvier,  a 
French  officer  who  had  made  himself  conspicuous  in  the  war  of  the 
Greek  insurrection,  by  the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  defence  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens,  afforded  the  Athenian  municipal  council  aa 
opportunity  of  taking  a  step  towards  the  assuaging  of  angry  feelings. 
It  resolved  that  a  funeral  oration  in  his  honour  should  be  pruooan<Mi 
in  the  Acropolis,  and  appointed  Professor  Rangab^.to  pronounce  it 
The  oration  which  was  translated  in  the  French  paiiers,  waa  found  so 
efficient  for  its  object  that  Rangab^  was  shortly  afterwards  named 
Minister  of  For.-igu  Affairs.  In  that  capacity,  on  the  flOth  of  April 
1856,  he  signed  a  treaty  with  Turkey  for  the  mutual  aappx^eaaion  of 
brigandage  on  the  frontiers,  and  he  afterwards  Bucoesafully  defended 
it  in  the  chambers.  By  two  circulars  in  June  and  Septeoaber  be 
invited  the  aBsistance  of  foreign  capital  for  the  constnietion  of  roads 
and  harbours  in  Greece.  The  last  occasion  on  which  his  zmme  has 
appeared  in  public  has  been  in  March  1857,  on  his  bearing  public 
testimony,  on  the  evacuation  of  Greece  by  the  western  powers,  to  the 
good  conduct  of  their  troops  during  the  period  of  occupation. 

RIZZIO.    [Mart  Stua&x.} 

ROBERT,  King  of  France,  was  elected  king  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Eudes,  by  that  party  of  the  French  who  rejected  the  claims  of 
Cluu-les  le  Simple.  [Charles  IIL]  He  was  recognised  as  king  in  an 
assembly  of  his  partisans,  held  at  Soissons  in  922,  and  consecrated  ia 
the  church  of  St  Rami,  at  Reims,  by  the  Arehlkish<^  of  Sena  He 
fell  in  battle  against  his  competitor,  Charles  le  Simple,  near  Soissons, 
on  the  15th  of  June  923,  having  reigned  scarcely  a  year.  He  was 
grandfather  to  Hugues  Capet,  fouader  of  the  third  or  Cafetian  race  of 
French  kings. 

ROBERT,  King  of  France,  sumamed  Me  Sage'  (the  wise),  and  *U 
D^vot'  (the  devout),  was  the  son  of  Hagues  Capet,  whom  he  succeeled 
on  the  throne  in  99&  He  was  bom  about  970,  and  had  been  twice 
crowned  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father — at  Orleans  in  938,  and  at  Reims 
in  991.  The  character  of  Robert  was  devoid  of  shining  qualities,  but 
he  was  a  prince  of  upright  and  peaceable  disposition.  JLarly  in  his 
reign  France  was  afflicted  by  a  scarcity  of  four  jears'  conttnuanoe, 
arising  from  the  failure  of  the  harvests,  and  the  scarcity  waa  followed 
by  a  pestilence,  which  again  appeared  in  1010,  and  a  third  time  in 
1030-3^.  These  calamities  are  said  to  have  reduced  the  population  ol 
France  a  third. 

Robert  was  early  embroiled  with  the  church ;  he  had  married  ia 
995  Bertho  or  Bertha,  widow  of  Kudes,  Count  of  Blois,  but  there  were 
some  difficulties  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  marriage,  for  which  Pope 
Gregory  V.  refused  a  dispensation,  and  declared  the  marriage  yoi^L  The 
king  refused  obedience,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  excommuni- 
cated ;  and  it  is  said  that  under  thia  terrible  sent^^noe  his  palace  was 
deserted  by  all  except  two  menials,  who  after  every  meal  purifitHl  by 
fire  the  utensils  employed  at  the  royal  table,  Rol>ert  at  length  yielded ; 
he  put  away  Bertha  in  998,  and  married  Constanoe,  daughter  of  the 
Count  of  Toulouse,  sii  imperious  and  vindictive  woman,  but  one  of  the 
greatest  beautiea  of  her  time.  Robert  and  Constance  may  be  compared 
iu  point  of  character  to  Ilenry  VI.  of  England  and  bis  consort  Margaret 
of  Anjou. 

In  1002,  Robert  engaged  in  a  war  to  secure  the  siicoeaeion  of  the 
duchy  of  Bourgogne,  of  which  he  was  lawful  heir;  and,  being  sup- 
ported by  Richard,  duke  of  Normandy,  auc seeded,  after  a  struggle  of 
thirteen  years  (1002-15),  in  gaining  possession  of  it.  He  bestowed  it 
on  hie  son  Henry.  In  1006  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Count 
of  Flanders,  one  of  his  great  vassals^  attacked  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  II.,  who  was  obliged  to  retire.  Peace  was  concluded  next  year 
between  the  two  prinoea 

Robert  possessed  a  taste  for  music,  and,  prompted  by  this,  as  weU  aa 
his  devotional  temper,  frequently  led  the  choir  of  St.  Deois,  and  com- 
posed  hymns  for  monastic  use.  He  is  charged  with  lavishing  his 
treasure  upon  mendicants,  conniving  at  thefts  from  his  own  person, 
and  truckling  to  the  fierce  and  cruel  temper  of  his  queen,  who  pre- 
sumed 80  far  on  his  tameness  as  to  procure  his  favourite,  Hugues  de 
Beauvais,  to  be  murdered  in  his  presence.    Robert  visited  all  the 
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Bhrinea  in  France,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1019  to  viut  the  tombs  of  the 
Apostles;  perhaps  also,  as  some  have  supposed,  with  the  view  of 
induciD^  tke  pope  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Constanoe^  and  to 
Bauction  his  reunion  with  his  first  wife,  Bertha. 

He  persecuted  the  Jews,  and  procured,  in  a  council  held  in  1022,  at 
Orlcaus,  tie  coDdemnation  of  some  priests  chained  with  hcresv,  which 
was  described  as  *  Gnosticism,'  or  '  Manicheism,'  but  the  true  character 
of  which  it  is  not  easv  now  to  ascertain.  They  were  brought  to  the 
Btake  at  Orleans,  and  Constance,  with  characteristic  ferocity,  struck 
out  the  eje  of  one  of  the  sufferers,  formerly  her  own  confessor,  aa  he 
passed  her  in  the  way  to  execution. 

However  Robert  may  have  been  led  astray  by  the  superstitious  and 
persecuting  spirit  of  the  age,  his  moderation  and  love  of  peace  were 
exemplary.  He  mediated  between  the  Duke  of  Normandy  and  the 
Count  of  Cbartres,  who  were  engaged  in  hostilities,  and  obtained  the 
coutidence  of  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  who  visited  him  in  hia  camp 
in  1023.  On  the  death  of  tbis  emperor  he  refused,  both  for  himself 
and  his  eon,  the  crown  of  Italy,  which  was  ofiered  him  b^the  mal- 
contents of  th&t  country. 

His  eldest  son,  Hugues,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  title  of  king 
in  1022,  provoked  by  the  cruelty  of  his  mother,  broke  out  into  rebel- 
lion, but  being  taken  and  delivered  up  to  the  king,  was  pardoned. 
Hugues  died  however  soon  after  (1026).  Henry,  his  next  son,  was 
then  associated  with  him  in  the  royal  title,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours 
of  Constance,  who  espoused  the  interest  of  Robert,  the  third  son. 
Robert  took  up  arms  sgaiubt  his  father,  but  his  rebellion  was  sup- 
pressed. Shortly  after  quiet  was  nstored  King  Robert  died  at  Melua, 
m  1031,  bincerely  regretted,  as  it  appears^  by  his  subjects.  He  was 
buried  at  St.  Deuia 

liOBERT  L,  King  of  Scotland.    [Bbucb,  Robkrt.] 

ROBERT  IL,  King  of  Scotland,  the  first  of  the  House  of  Stewart 
who  reigned  in  that  country,  was  born  on  the  2nd  of  March  1316,  and 
was  the  only  child  of  Walter,  the  Stewart  of  Scotland,  and  his  wife 
llarjory,  daughter  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  the  preceding  year.  All  that  is  known  of  the  House  of 
Stewart  previous  to  this  date  is,  that  a  Walter,  son  of  Alan,  was 
Stewart  or  Dapifer  of  Scotland  in  the  reigns  of  David  h  and  Mal^ 
colm  IV. ;  that  he  was  succeeded  in  that  hi^h  office  by  his  son  Alan; 
this  Alan  by  his  son  Walter;  Walt.r  by  his  son  Alexander,  who  was 
one  of  the  regents  appointed  during  the  minority  of  Alexander  IIL, 
and  who,  in  1263,  commanded  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of 
Largs ;  Alexander,  by  his  son  James,  who  was  regent  aftf  r  the  death 
of  Alexander  HI.,  and  died  in  1309  at  the'  age  of  sixty-six,  and  he, 
by  his  son  Walter,  the  father  of  Robert  II.  This  Walter  was  one  of 
the  commanders  of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  battle  of  Bannockburo ; 
and  early  in  the  following  year,  1315,  Bruoe  gave  him  'm  marriage  his 
daughter  and  then  only  child  Marjory,  upon  whom,  provided  she 
should  marry  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  or,  after  his  death,  with 
the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the  community  (or  states)  of  the  king- 
dom, the  orown  bad  been  settled,  failing  the  heirs  male  of  her  father 
and  of  his  brother  Edward,  in  a  parliament  held  at  Ayr  on  the  26th 
of  Apiil  in  that  same  year,  Robert  was  the  only  issue  of  this  mar- 
riage. Lord  Hailes  ('Annals  of  ScotUnd,'  toL  il,  Appendix  i.)  has 
sufficiently  refuted  the  tradition  that  Marjory  was  kiUed  by  being 
thrown  from  her  horse  when  big  with  child,  and  that  Robert  was 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Cesarean  operation ;  but  it  appears 
that  sbe  died  either  in  giving  birth  to  the  infant  or  soon  after  her 
delivery.  Her  husband  died  on  the  9th  of  April  1326,  after  having 
had  another  son,  Sir  John  Stewart  of  RaiUtone,  by  a  second  marriage 
with  a  sister  of  Qraham  of  Aberoom. 

^  Bruce  was  succeeded  by  his  son  David  IL,  born  of  a  seoond  mar- 
riage, 5th  of  March  1824 ;  and  his  unfortunate  reign — marked  by  a 
long  minority  and  a  succession  of  regencies,  during  which  the  king- 
dom was  overrun  by  Edward  Balliol  and  his  ally  Edward  HI.,  and 
David  was  obliged  to  make  his  escape  to  France,  and  after  that  by  the 
defeat  of  Neville's  Cross,  when  David  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
English—fills  ap  the  interval  from  1339  to  1371.  Robert,  the  Stewart^ 
acted  a  prindp^  part  throughoat  this  reign,  and  was  ss  mnoh  dis- 
tinguished by  his  personal  merits  and  oondnct  as  by  his  high  rank. 
While  yet  only  a  youth  of  sixteen,  ha  commanded  the  second  division 
of  the  Scottish  army  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Halidoo,  fought,  and 
lost  by  the  Soots^  19th  of  July  1333 ;  and  after  that  fittal  day  be  was 
ojie  of  the  first  to  uplift  again  the  standard  of  the  national  inde- 
pendence. In  1834,  he  and  the  Earl  of  Moray  assomcd  the  regency 
of  the  kingdom,  and,  although  not  formally  inyested  with  the  govern- 
ment by  any  assembly  of  the  states,  were  recognised  by  the  people  as 
entitled,  in  the  infancy  and  exile  of  the  king,  to  wield  all  the  authority 
of  the  orown.  Fordun's  description  of  the  Stewart  at  this  time,  as 
Lord  Hailes  translates  the  passage,  is  as  foUows :— <*  He  was  a  comely 
youth,  tall  and  robost,  modest  liberal,  gay,  and  courteous;  and,  for 
the  innate  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  generally  beloved  by  true- 
hearted  Scotsmen.'*  hx  a  subsequent  passage  however  he  hints  that 
his  conduct  as  yet  was  not  always  regulated  by  absolute  wisdom, — 
"  qui  tunc  non  msgna  rcgebatur  sapientia."  Qn  the  Earl  of  Moray 
being  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  the  followiog  year,  the  Stewart, 
in  concert  with  the  Earl  of  Athol,  concluded  with  Edward  IIL,  on 
the  18th  of  August  1835,  the  tresty  of  Perth,  which  was  in  faot  a 
Bttbmissioni  though  upon  honourable  oonditionsi  to  the  English  king. 


After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Stewart  till  1338,  when,  upon  the 
death  of  the  regent,  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  we  find  him  sgain  appointed 
to  that  supreme  office.  His  resumption  of  the  government  was  soon 
followed  by  the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  all  their  strongholds  to 
the  north  of  the  Forth,  and  his  rogency  was  terminated  by  the  return 
of  the  king,  on  the  4th  of  May  1341.  In  1346,  after  the  capture  of 
the  king  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  where  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  the  Scottish  army,  in  conjunction  with  the  Earl  of  March, 
the  Stewart  was  again  elected  regent,  or  '  locum  tenens  sereuissimi 
principis  David,'  &a,  and  he  held  this  post  till  the  release  of  David, 
m  1357,  governing  the  country,  it  is  affirmed|  with  remariuible  pru- 
dence and  ability  in  the  difficult  circumstanoes  in  which  he  was 
placed.  In  1359  the  earldom  of  Strathsam  was  conferred  upon  him 
by  the  king.  When  David,  in  1363,  astonished  the  nation  by  pro- 
posing to  a  parliament,  held  at  Scone,  that  in  the  event  of  his  dying 
without  issue,  Liouel,  duke  of  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  IIL,  should 
be  chosen  king,  the  Stewart^  whoso  interests,  as  well  as  his  patriotic 
prejudices,  this  project  so  nearly  touched,  was  one  of  the  foremost  of 
those  who  adopted  instant  measui'es  to  defeat  it.  He  entex^  into  an 
association  with  the  earls  of  March  and  Douglas,  and  with  his  own 
sons,  and  he  even  appears  to  have  taken  up  arms  with  the  avowed 
det^mination  of  driving  the  king  from  the  throne^  if  he  persisted  in 
his  purpose.  David  however  found  means,  without  making  any 
formal  concession,  to  put  down  this  threatened  resistance ;  and,  upon 
a  general  amnesty  being  granted,  the  Stewart,  on  the  14th  of  May 
1863,  renewed  his  oath  of  fealty,  and  entered  into  a  bond  to  abstain 
from  all  such  confederacies  in  time  coming,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for 
ever  all  right  and  title  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  to  his  private  in* 
heritances.  Soon  after  this  David,  who  had  lost  his  first  wife, 
Joanna,  a  daughter  of  Edward  IL,  in  the  preceding  year,  contracted 
a  second  marriage  with  Margaret  Logan :  but  she  also  bore  him  no 
children;  indeed  he  had  separated  from  her  some  time  before  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  22nd  of  February  1371. 

Upon  this  event  the  states  of  the  kingdom  immediately  assembled 
at  Linhtbgow;  and  after  a  slight  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Earl  of 
Douglas,  who  conceived  tbat  he  had  himself  a  claim  to  the  vacant 
dignity,  as  representing  the  families  bpth  of  Coipyn  and  Balliol,  the 
Stewart  was  unanimously  declared  king,  by  the  title  of  Robert  IL 
He  was  orowned  at  Scone,  on  the  26th  of  March,  and  next  day^ 
according  to  custom,  received  the  homage  of  the  bishops  and  barons, 
seated  on  the  moot-hill  there. 

Robert  II.,  when  he  thus  succeeded  to  the  throng  was  somewhat 
peculiarly  situated  in  regard  to  his  domestic  relations ;  and  the  point 
demands  particular  notice,  inasmuch  as  a  controversy  hss  thence 
arisen  on  the  question  of  the  legitimacy  of  the  Stuarts,  which  oon^ 
tinned  to  be  agitated,  both-  among  antiquaries  and  poUtioaL  writers, 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  laat  century,    tiu  first  wite  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Sir  Adam  Mure,  of  Rowallan ;  but  the  family  he  had  by 
her,  oonsisting  of  four  sons  and  six  daugbters,  had  all  been  born  befor# 
their  marriage.    In  ordinary  circumstances  a  subsequent  marrisge 
might  probably,  in  ScotUnd,  even  at  this  early  date,  have  legitimatised 
these  children,  at  least  in  the  eye  of  iko  Chureh,  sdthough  their 
right  of  civil  succession,  and  especially  of  succession  to  the  orown, 
might  not  have  been  in  that  way  so  certainly  established ;  but  thero 
was  a  very  awkward  apeciality  in  the  present  case*    Robert  and 
Elisabeth  Mure  had  been  living  not  only  in  concubinage,  but  in  what 
the  Chorch  oonsidered  incest,  for  they  were  related,  it  seems,  in  the 
fourth  degree.    Nay,  to  make  matters  worse^  the  Stewart»  before  his 
acquaintance  with  Elizabeth  Mure,  had  been  connected  in  the  same 
way  with  Isabella  Boutelier,  who  was  related  to  her  in  the  third 
degree ;  and  this,  according  to  the  canonical  doctrine,  placed  him  in  a 
relationship  by  affinity  of  the  same,  tbat  is,  of  the  third  degree,  to 
Elizabeth  Mure.    His  marriage  in  any  droumstances  therefore  witii 
that  kdy,  would  have  demanded  a  papal  dispensation ;  but  it  was  far 
from  being  universally  admitted  that  even  the  authority  of  the  pope 
could  establish  the  legitimaoy  of  children  boni  in  a  connection  which 
thus  openly  violated  and  set  at  defiance  what  was  believed  to  be  the 
divine  law.    It  is  obvious  that  a  dispensation  to  persons  within  tha 
prohibited  degrees  to  many  is  an  exeroise  of  prerogative  on  the  part 
of  the  head  of  the  Church  muoh  inferior  to  the  legitimiaation  of  the 
children  already  produced  from  an  inoestuous  oonnection.    So  strongly 
in  the  present  case  does  this  appear  to  have  been  felfe^  that  the  pope's 
dispensation  actually  proceeda  upon  the  monstrous  supposition  that 
Robert  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Mure^  long  as  they  had  lived  U^ether, 
had  been  all  the  while  ignorant  of  their  relationship,  and  on  that 
manifestly  fictitioas  ground  alone  does  his  holiness  profess  to  sanction 
their  marriage,  and  to  pronounce  the  legitimacy  of  their  children. 
But  the  dispensation  by  no  means  satisfied  the  popular  feeling  of  the 
time ;  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  supposed  defect  in  the 
right  of  the  reigning  family  materially  contributed  in  exciting  and 
sustaining    some  of  the    most    formidable  of  the    insurrectionary 
attempts  which  convulsed  the  Scottish  kingdom  in  the  course  of  the 
succeeding  century.    Robert,  after  the  death  of  Elisabeth  Mnre^  had 
married  Enphemia  Ross,  a  daughter  of  tiie  Earl  of  Ross,  br  whom  ha 
had  two  more  sons  and  four  daughters,  also  all  bom  when  ne  came  to 
the  crown.    Thus  oircumstsnced,  in  1871,  immediately  after  his  acces- 
sion, he  got  the  states  to  pass  an  act  recognising  John,  earl  of  Carrick  his 
eldest  son  by  Rlisabeth  Mure,  as  his  successor;  and,  still  better  to  saourt  - 
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tbe  rights  of  his  first  family,  he  prooored,  in  1873,  another  aot  expressly 
entailing  the  crown  upon  his  heirs  male  of  hoth  families,  and  after 
them  upon  his  heirs  wbatsoeyer.  It  is  obvious  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  force  of  this  parliamentary  settlement  in  securing  the  crown  to 
Robert's  heirs  male  by  the  sons  of  Elizabeth  Mure,  who  were  named 
in  it,  as  soon  as  such  heirs  failed,  the  question  would  legally  arise,  who 
were  his  heirs  whatsoever,  or  general  I  and  if  the  papu  legitimisation 
of  the  first  family  should  be  set  aside,  then  his  heir  whatsoever  would 
have  to  be  looked  for  among  the  descendants  of  one  of  his  sons  or 
danghters  by  Euphemia  Koss.  Now,  it  so  happened  that  such  was 
the  case  on  the  death  of  James  Y.,  leaving  only  a  daughter,  Mary,  in 
1542.  At  this  moment  the  heir*general  of  Robert  II.,  on  the  suppoai- 
tion  of  his  £smily  by  Elisabeth  Mure  being  illegitimate,  was  the  Earl 
of  Menteith,  the  lineid  descendant  of  Euphemia  Rosses  eldest  son, 
Dsvid  earl  of  Stratheam ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  17th  centuxy  the  pretensions  put  forward  on  this  ground 
by  the  then  Earl  of  Meinteith,  who  was  justice-general,  and  president  of 
the  Scottish  privy  council,  occssioned  no  small  uneasiness  to  Charles  I., 
and  brought  down  ruin  upon  himself.  For  the  latest  and  also  tbe 
most  learned  and  acute  discussion  of  this  question,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  'Tracts,  Legal  and  Historical,  with  other  Antiquarian 
Matter,  chiefly  relative  to  Scotland,'  by  John  Riddell,  Esq.,  Advocate, 
.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1835 ;  dissertation  iii.,  entitled  '  Remarks  upon  the 
Law  of  Legitimation  per  Subsequens  Matrimonium,  the  Nature  of 
oar  Antient  Canons,  and  the  Question  of  the  Legitimacy  of  the 
Stewarts,'  pp.  155-211. 

A  truce  lor  fourteen  years  had  been  concluded  with  England  two 
years  before  the  death  of  the  late  king;  and  aa  long  as  Edward  IIL 
lived,  the  two  countries  remained  at  peace.  In  1377  however,  imme- 
diately after  Uie  accession  of  Richard  II.,  a  war  arose  out  of  what 
appt^ars  to  have  been  at  first  a  private  qusrrel  between  the  English 
garrison  at  Roxburgh  and  the  Earl  of  March.  Hostilities  continued, 
with  a  few  short  interruptions,  till  November  1380,  when  a  truce  for 
twelve  months  was  arranged,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the 
summer  of  1383.  In  1384  however,  the  war  broke  out  again  with 
more  violence  than  ever,  the  Scots  being  now  assisted  by  a  body  of 
French  auxiliaries,  who  arrived  in  May  1385,  under  the  command  of 
Jean  de  Vienne,  admiral  of  France.  In  the  summer  of  that  year, 
.while  the  young  English  king  led  his  army  in  person  into  the  north, 
laying  waste  the  country  and  burning  every  town  and  villsge  he  came 
to  in  his  progress  [Riohasd  II.],  a  force  of  Soots  and  French,  entering 
England  by  the  western  marches,  ravsged  Cumberland  and  laid  siege 
to  Carlisle,  but  withdrew  when  the  enemy  returned  southwards,  with- 
out having  efi^ected  an  entry  into  that  town.  Soon  after  this,  the 
French,  who  had  found  tbe  Scots  and  everything  in  Scotland  very 
little  to  their  mind,  and  had  also  made  themselves  greatly  dieliked 
by  the  people  they  came  to  assist,  returned  home,  though  not  till  they 
had  agreed  to  pay  tbe  expense  of  their  maintenance,  and  had  been 
forced  to  leave  their  leader  Vienne  aa  a  hostage  for  the  performance 
of  that  engagement — a  conclusion  of  the  business  which  has  drawn 
much  obloquy  upon  the  Soots,  though  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
real- object  of  tbe  French  in  this  expedition  was  certainly  much  more 
to  annoy  the  English  than  to  benefit  the  Scot&  A  truce  for  another 
year  followed  the  departure  of  the  foreigners ;  but  the  fighting  was 
renewed  in  1387.  That  year  the  town  of  Carlingford  in  Ireland  was 
plundered  and  burned  by  a  force  imder  the  command  of  William 
Douglas,  recently  created  Lord  Nitbsdale,  and  married  to  one  of  the 
kings  daughters;  and  in  1388  the  famous  battle  of  Otterboume,  or 
Chevy  Chaoe,  was  gained  from  the  Peroies,  though  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  life,  by  the  Earl  of  Douglas.  [Riohabd  II.]  By  this  time 
however  the  reins  of  government  had  nearly  dropped  from  the  hands 
of  king  Robert.  Froissart  tells  us  that,  being  unfitted  by  his  years 
and  broken  health  for  going  out  any  more  to  war,  he  waa  no  longer 
consulted  in  public  affairs  by  the  nobles,  by  whom  and  also  by  the 
natiun  in  general  the  king'a  second  surviving  son,  Robert,  Eurl  of 
Fife  (afterwards  Duke  of  Albany),  was  now  looked  upon  aa  the  true 
ruler  of  the  country.  In  1389  the  Earl  of  Fife  was  formally  recog- 
nised as  governor  of  the  kingdom  by  an  assembly  of  lAie  estates  held 
at  Edinburgh.  After  this  the  old  king  appears  to  have  lived  almost 
entirely  on  his  ancestral  estate  in  Ayrshire,  where  indeed  he  had  been 
much  in  the  habit  of  secluding  himself  for  some  years  previous.  It 
was  probably  now,  in  bis  old  age,  that  his  originally  engaging  per- 
Bonal  appearance  was  deformed  by  the  breaking  out  of  an  inflammation 
in  bis  eyelids,  from  which  he  derived  his  popular  designation  of 
Blear-eye.  The  fable  about  his  birth  makes  him  to  have  been  wounded 
in  one  of  hia  eyes  by  the  surgeon  who  cut  him  from  his  mother's 
side. 

The  war  with  England  was  prosecuted  by  the  regent  for  some 
months  with,  considerable  vigour;  but  before  any  action  of  import- 
ance had  taken  pUice,  hostilities  were  terminated  for  the  present,  in 
June  1389,  by  a  truce  concluded  between  France  and  England  for 
three  years,  in  which  the  aUies  of  both  powers  were  comprehended. 
The  country  was  therefore  at  peace  when  Robert  IL  died,  after  a  short 
iUness,  at.his  castle  of  Dundonald  in  Kyle,  on  the  19th  of  Apnl,  1390. 

Besides  his  six  sons  and  ten  daughters  by  his  two  wives,  this  first 
of  the  royal  Stewarto  had  a  numecoua  illegitimate  progeny  by  various 
other  women.  His  six  lawfully  begotten  daughters  married  into  the 
liunilies  of  the  Earl  of  March,  Lyon  of  Glamia  (now  earls  of  Strath- 


more),  Hay  of  Errol  (now  earls  of  Errol  and  earla  of  EjodouI),  Mas- 
donald  of  the  Isles,  Douglas  of  Nitbsdale,  Lindsay  of  Qlenesk,  t^ 
Earl  of  Douglas,  Keith  earl  Marischal,  Logan,  and  Swinton.  Frois 
sii  of  his  illegitimate  sons  the  Stuarts  of  Bute,  Caimey,  suid  otb«r 
families  of  that  name  deduce  their  descent.  Robert  II.  waa  sacceedei 
by  his  eldest  son  Robert  IIL 

ROBERT  III^  King  of  Scotland,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert  IL,  n^ 
quished  his  original  name  of  John  on  succeeding  to  the  orown,  r^ 
account,  it  is  said,  of  a  popular  superstition  of  his  oountzymen  wbi  i 
regarded  that  name  as  unlucky  or  ominous.  But  if  ao,  it  is  rathe 
strange  that  the  heir  apparent  should  have  ever  been  so  ehriste&ed. 
He  was  known  throughout  the  preceding  reign  by  the  title  of  the  £^. 
of  Carrick,  a  dignity  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  Kizi 
David  II.  Before  acquiring  that  dignity  he  appears  to  have  beei 
designated  the  Lord  of  Kyle.  He  was  probably  bom  before  the  jev 
1840,  so  that  he  was  past  fifty  when  he  came  to  Uie  throne,  on  tbe 
death  of  his  father,  in  1890.  It  is  known  that  he  had  been  marn^ 
at  least  since  the  year  1357,  to  Annabella  Drummond,  a  daughter  c' 
Sir  John  Drummond  of  StobhaU.  He  had  been  lamed  in  his  yoatc 
by  a  kick  from  a  horse ;  and  this  accident^  combined  with  hie  mild  ssd 
pacific  disposition,  of  which  perhaps  it  was  in  part  the  cause,  ma^ie 
him  be  regarded,  both  before  he  became  king  and  aftenrarda,  vitk 
feelings  of  something  very  like  contempt  by  the  generality  of  ha 
countrymen. 

The  coronation  of  Robert  IIL  took  place  at  Scone  on  the  14  th  of 
August  1890.    No  events  of  any  note  mark  the  fint  eight  or  nine  jtan 
of  the  reign,  during  the  whole  of  which  the  king'a  brother,  the  Kilrl  d 
Fife  (who  was  in  1398  created  Duke  of  Albany),  continued  to  refcais 
the  management  of  public  affiurs^  and  even,  according  to  some  autho- 
rities, the  title  of  governor  or  regent.    [Robert  IL]     The  truce  which 
had  been  made  with  England  in  1389,  was  kept  up  by  various  o>>n- 
tinuations  throughout  the  reign  of  the  Englinh  king  Riehard  II.    Bat 
war  broke  out  again  on  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  in  1399;  France, 
as  usual,  exciting  the  Scots  to  harass  England  by  predatory  expedi- 
tions across  the  borders,  which  could  only  end  in  drawing  down  signal 
vengeance  on  themselves.   In  August  of  the  following  year,  aceordinelr, 
Heniy  entered  Scotland  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  advanc^ 
as  far  as  Edinburgh,  which  was  however  successfully  defended  by  the 
king's  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Rothsay ;  and  Henry  retomed  home 
after  having  received  the  submission  of  various  towna  and  villsgea 
through  which    he  passed,  but  without  having  given   the   country 
cause  to  remember  hia  visit  further  than  by  this  mere  demonstratioQ 
of  his  power.    In  the  following  year  however  Henry  Percy  (Hotspar) 
made  a  more  destructive  inroad  as  far  as  to  Preston  in  East  Lothian. 
On  this  oocasion  Percy  was  joined  by  tbe  Scottish  Earl  of  March,  who 
had  recently  thrown  up  his  allegiance  and  gone  over  to  the  Engliih 
king,  in  a  fury  of  revenge  provoked  by  tbe  iU  usage  he  held  himself  to 
have  received  from  the  Duke  of  Rothuy,  who,  after  having  been 
affianced  to  bis  daughter,  had  married  a  daughter  of  the  Eari  of 
Douglas.     The  following  year,  1402,  is  memorable  for  the  trsgieil 
catastrophe  of  Rotbsay,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  his  uncle  Albany, 
the  friend  of  March,  was,  on  the  pretence  of  restraining  or  punishing 
his  dissoluteness,  seised  under  an  order  professing  to  be  signed  by  ha 
father,  and  confined  first  in  the  castle  of  St^  Andrews,  and  then  in 
that  of  Falkland,  where  he  is  believed  to  havo  been  left  to  perish  of 
famine.    He  waa  only  in  his  twentv-fourth  year  when  he  thua  fell  a 
victim,  in  all  probability,  to  the  dark  ambition  of  his  kinsman.    A 
few  weeks  after  the  prince's  death,  a  pardon  or  remiaaion  in  very 
ample  terms  for  any  concern  he  might  have  had  in  this  afihir  was 
granted  by  Uie  king  to  Albany ;  and  has  been  published  by  Lord  Hailes 
in  chapter  vL  of  his  '  Remarks  on  the  History  of  Sootland,*  Edinburgh, 
1772.    In  thia  remarkable  paper  it  is  stated  that  Albany  admitted  the 
capture  and  arreat  of  the  prince,  but  justified  what  he  had  done  by 
reasona  which  the  king  did  not  then  hold  it  expedient  to  publish  to 
the  world.    No  express  denial  of  the  fact  of  the  murder  is  ventured 
upon ;  it  is  merely  recited  that  the  prince  departed  thia  life  in  his 
prison  at  Falkland,  through  divine  providence^  and  not  otherwise— 
'*  ubi  ab  hao  luce,  divina  providentia,  et  non  aliter,  migraaae  dignoncitur.* 
''The  reader,"  observea  Hailes,  **will  determine  aa  to  the  import  of 
this  phrase.    If  by  it  a  natural  death  waa  intended,  the  oircamlocution 
aeema  strange  and  affected."    It  ought  to  be  added  that  Archibald, 
the  young  earl  of  Douglas,  the  brother-in-law  of  Rothsay,  who  had  acted 
throughout  the  affair  along  with  Albany,  was  equally  charged  by  the 
voice  of  common  fame  with  the  murder,  and  was  included  in  the  same 
acquittal  or  indemnity.    It  is  conjectured  that  Rothaay  had  made  the 
proud  baron  his  enemy  by  his  infidelity  to  or  neglect  of  hia  sister. 

This  same  year,  on  the  22nd  of  June,  the  Scota,  oommanded  by 
Patrick  Hepburn  of  Hales,  were  defeated  with  great  loaa,  at  West 
Niabet  in  the  Merse,  by  the  English  under  the  oondnot  of  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  and  the  Earl  of  March ;  and  on  the  14th  of  September 
following  the  Earl  of  Douglas  received  a  still  more  disaatxous  diaoom- 
fiture  firom  the  Lord  Henry  Percy  at  Homildon  Hill  in  Northumberland. 
When  immediately  after  thia  the  Peroies  rose  in  rebellion,  the  Duke 
of  Albany  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  foroe^  and  set  oat 
for  the  south  with  the  design  of  taking  advantage  of  the  embanassiog 
circumstances  of  the  Engliah  king ;  but  the  news  of  Henry's  victory 
at  Shrewsbury  turned  hhn  back  before  he  had  got  acroea  the  border. 
In  the  course  of  the  two  following  yearn  several  attempt*  wsce  mads 
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to  arrange  a  peaoe,  or  long  iruoe,  between  the  two  conntriMp  but 
without  Bucoeas.  HoBtilitiM  howeyer  bad  been  for  a  conaiderable  time 
suspended  by  these  negociations,  when  King  Robert^  now  awakened  to 
a  strong  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  his  brother  Albany,  resoWed  to 
send  his  only  surviving  son  James,  styled  Earl  of  Carricdc,  to  Franoe 
for  safety ;  and  the  prinoe,  then  in  his  eleventh  year,  was  on  the  80th 
of  March  1405  captured  at  sea  by  an  English  vessel  on  his  way  to  that 
conntiy.  [Jambs  I.  of  Sootland.]  His  detention  by  King  Henry  is 
believed  to  have  broken  the  heart  of  his  father,  who  expired  at  the 
castle  of  Rothsay,  in  Bute,  on  the  4  th  of  April  1408.  He  waa  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Jamea  L 

ROBERT  OF  GLOUCESTER  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  monk  In 
the  abbey  there,  but  of  his  personal  history  nothing  whatever  is  cer- 
tainly known.  It  may  however  be  oolleoted,  from  a  passage  in  his  work, 
that  he  was  liviog  at  tho  time  of  the  battle  of  Eveuiam ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  lived  not  very  long  after  that  eyent^  as  the  history  of  English 
affairs  which  he  has  left  us  ends  before  the  beginning  of  the  leign  of 
Edward  L 

This  history  is  the  only  writing  that  is  attributed  to  him,  and  is,  in 
more  points  of  view  than  one,  among  the  most  curious  and  valuable 
writings  of  the  middle  period  that  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  a  history 
of  English  affairs  from  the  beginningi  including  the  pictures  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth,  and  ending  with  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  of  Almaine, 
valuable  in  the  latter  portions  for  the  faots  which  it  contains,  whether 
peculiar  to  itself  or  correlative  with  the  statements  of  other  chroniclers; 
and  abounding  throughout  with  anecdotes  or  minor  historical  drcum- 
stances  peculiar  to  itself,  and  sometimes  of  an  interesting  if  not  usefol 
nature. 

It  is  in  the  vernacular  language  of  the  time ;  that  is,  in  the  language 
in  which  we  find  the  Anglo*&ixon  passing  into  the  language  of  Chaucer 
and  Wydiffe,  this  work  and  the  similar  work  of  Robert  of  Bonne  being 
the  best  specimens  which  remain  of  the  language.  It  is  in  verse,  and 
may  stand  therefore  as  a  specimen  of  the  poetzy  of  the  time.  It 
consists  of  more  than  ten  thousand  lines. 

The  work  was  popular  in  the  middle  ages,  as  appears  by  the  namber 
of  manuscripts  that  still  exist  of  it.  The  principal  are  the  Bodleian, 
the  C^ttonian,  and  the  Harleian.  There  is  one  in  the  library  of  the 
Heralds'  College.  There  are  slight  variations  in  the  text  of  each,  and 
that  at  the  Heralds'  College  appears  to  have  had  the  language 
modernised  by  some  early  copyist  Little  regard  was  paid  to  Robert 
by  the  persons  who  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  collected  and  printed  the 
manuscripts  of  the  best  English  chroniclers,  though  Camden,  in  his 
'  Britannia^'  and  still  more  frequentlv  in  his  '  Remains,'  has  citations 
from  him.  Weever,  in  his  '  Antient  I\ineral  Monuments,'  has  many 
quotationa  from  him;  and  S^lden  quotes  him  on  several  occasions. 
The  work  was  given  at  laige  to  the  public  in  1724  by  Heame  in  two 
octavo  volumes,  of  which  thera  was  a  reprint  in  1810. 

ROBERT  (QROSSETESTE),  Bishop  of  Lincohi,  a  very  emment 
scholar  and  prelate  in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  The 
exact  Ume  and  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  family  from  which  he 
sprung,  are  alike  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  those  remote  times;  but  it 
may  be  calculated  from  the  dates  ascertained  of  other  events  in  his 
life,  that  he  was  bom  about  the  year  1175.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and, 
like  most  of  the  very  eminent  of  the  English  theologians  of  that  period, 
he  went  from  thence  to  Paris.  He  there  applied  mmself  to  the  study 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  of  both  of  which  he  attained  the 
mastery,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments  in  the  whole 
course  of  study  presented  to  the  students  in  that  learned  university. 
He  returned  to  England  skilled  not  only  in  the  five  languages,  Englisfa, 
French,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  but  skilled  also  in  logic  and  philo- 
sophy, divinity  and  the  Scriptures,  and  possessing  also  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  and  ecclesiastical  law.  There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this,  for 
many  of  his  writings  have  descended  to  our  time,  which  prove  the 
statement^  to  a  considerable  extent  at  leasts  We  may  refer  particularly 
to  lUs  numerous  treatises  in  natural  philosophy,  which  it  will  not  b^ 
expected  of  us  to  describe  individually,  as  the  titles,  with  little  more 
respecting  them,  fill  four  quarto  pages  of  Dr.  P^gge's  Life  of  him  (4to, 
1793,  pp.  278-283). 

When  he  returned  to  England,  he  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he 
delivered  lectures.  There  is  extant  a  letter  of  Giraldoa  Cambrensis  to 
the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  recommending  Grosseteste  to  his  notice^  but 
the  bishop  died  so  soon  after,  that  little  advantage  can  have  arisen 
from  it.  He  found  however  a  very  efficient  patron  in  another  prelate, 
namely,  Hugh  de  Wells,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  who,  as  a  first  mark  of  his 
favour,  gave  him  the  prebend  of  Clifton  in  the  church  of  Lincoln.  He 
bad  also  several  archdeaconries,  as  of  Chester,  Northampton,  and 
Leicester,  and  in  1235  he  succeeded  his  patron  in  the  bishopric  of 
Lincohi,  then  a  diocese  of  immense  extent  This  dignity  he  held  for 
eighteen  years,  dying  in  1253. 

Bishop  Grosseteste  made  the  power  which  his  acknowledged  and 
extraordinary  attainments  gave  him,  subservient  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  important  public  objects.  He  was  a  great  reformer  of  his 
diocese,  a  vigilant  superintendent  of  his  clergy,  a  maintainor  of  order 
among  them  and  in  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  If  one  of  the  great  earla 
or  barons  offended,  he  did  not  scruple  to  assert  at  once  the  ri^t  he 
possessed  to  correct  the  abuse,  of  which  an  instance  is  related  in  hia 
oalling  the  Earl  of  Warren  to  account  for  irregular  reUgioua  solemnisa- 
tions. He  stood  up  against  the  king  when  he  would  interfere  with  the 
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rightt  of  the  oleigy,  who  formed  in  those  timea  the  strongest  part  of 
the  opposition  to  the  will  of  kings,  who,  if  there  had  been  no  clergy, 
would  have  been  almost  absolute ;  and  he  opposed  with  equal  firmness 
and  Buooess  the  po^  when  he  would  support  ancient  abuses  or  intro- 
duce new,  to  the  ii^ury  of  the  English  clergy  or  people.  In  shorty  he 
can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any  other  light  than  one  of  the  graat  bene- 
fiustora  to  the  English  Church  and  nation  in  the  discharge  of  hia 
politioal  duties  as  a  bishop,  and  he  waa  one  of  the  lights  of  his  age  by 
the  lectures  which  he  delivered  and  the  books  which  he  wrote.  His 
attainments  in  natural  science,  however^  gained  for  him  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  magician  and  a  sorcerer,  and  many  fables  gathered 
about  his  name. 

Many  of  his  writings  have  been  printed,  and  many  remain  in  manu- 
script and  are  found  in  most  of  the  great  libraries  of  Europe.  An 
ample  list  of  these  is  given  in  Dr.  Pegge's  work  befora  refenred  to;  in 
which  work  may  be  found  critical  inquiriea  into  all  the  particulars  of 
his  life,  and  a  great  mass  of  curious  information  respecting  the  state  of 
ecclesiastical  afiairs  in  England  in  the  first  half  of  the  thirteenth 
oentury. 

ROBERT,  HUBERT,  an  artiet»  oelebrated  for  his  admirable  archi- 
tectural compositions  and  subjects  of  that  class,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1733.  On  quitting  school  Robert  applied  himself  assiduously  to  his 
Btudie&  In  1753  he  set  out  for  Rome^  and  spent  twelve  years  in  that 
city,  occupied  not  merely  in  making  drawings  and  views  of  nearly  all 
the  numerous  arobitectural  monuments,  but  studying  their  character 
completely.  Thoroughly  improssed  with  the  poetry  of  such  subjects, 
he  enabled  others  to  feel  it  likewise,  by  the  peculiar  charm  with  which 
he  invested  them  and  by  his  felicitous  treatment,  so  different  from 
that  whose  chief  merit  consists  in  literal  exactness  and  cold  correct- 
ness. On  his  rotum  to  Paris  he  waa  immediately  elected  by  the 
Academy,  and  his  reputation  became  established  as  one  whose  pro- 
ductions formed  an  epoch  in  that  department  of  the  art  which  he  had 
selected. 

Among  his  numerous  works  aro  many  chefs-d'oeuvro  of  first-rate 
excellence.  Two  of  the  meet  remarkable  for  the  singularity  of  the 
idea  aro  those  roprosenting  the  Mus^  Napoleon,  the  one  in  all  its 
pride  and  pomp^  and  the  other,  an  arobitectural  wrock,  as  it 
may  perhaps  preeent  itself  to  the  eye  after  the  lapse  of  centuries. 
Robert  was  an  enthusiast  in  his  profession :  he  was  indeed  one  of  those 
fortunate  persons  whose  existence  seems  to  form  an  exception  from 
the  common  lot  of  mortals.  Happy  in  himself,  happy  in  his  union 
with  a  most  amiable  woman,  possessing  a  aource  of  oonstant  enjoy- 
ment in  his  art,  his  life  passed  in  one  iminterrupted  tenor ;  in  a  calm, 
undisturbed  even  by  the  stormy  period  of  the  rovoluUon.  Nor  was 
he  less  happy  at  its  uoee^  for  he  died  almost  without  a  struggle,  and 
with  his  pencil  in  his  hand,  on  the  15th  of  April  1808,  at  the  age  of 
seventy*six. 

ROBERT,  LOUIS-LEOPOLD,  a  Fronch  artist  of  groat  and  deserved 
celebrity,  was  bom  at  Chaux-le-Fonds,  in  the  canton  of  Neufch&tel,  in 
1794.  Hia  father  intended  to  bring  him  up  to  his  own  trade,  which 
was  that  of  a  watchmaker ;  but  yielding  to  the  boy's  decided  inclina- 
tion for  the  arts,  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  engraving  under  Girardet^ 
an  artbt  known  by  his  print  of  the' '  Tranafiguration,'  after  Raffaelle. 
His  progross  waa  so  rapid,  that  in  1812  he  obtained  ihe  second  grand 
price  at  the  ficole  des  Beaux  Arts,  after  which  he  began  to  study 
painthig  in  the  school  of  David.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  ana, 
nnoundng  engraving  altogether,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  pencil, 
leading  a  life  of  solitude  and  privation,  without  either  patrons  or 
friendik  But  though  his  enthusiasm  for  hia  art  waa  great,  it  was 
marked  rather  by  severo  application  than  by  that  promptitude  which 
is  generally  supposed  to  characterise  genius.  Though  he  worked  con- 
stantly, he  executed  few  productions,  being  not  only  romarkably  slow 
with  his  pendl,  but  in  the  habit  of  destroying  or  laying  aside  picture 
after  picture  until  he  could  satisfy  himself  with  the  subject  that  he 
had  commenced.  He  ia  said  to  have  thus  apent  between  three  and 
four  years  on  a  single  picture ;  for  instance,  that  of  the  '  Reapers,* 
which  exdted  so  much  admiration  when  first  exhibited  at  Paris  in 
1881.  In  that  pieoe,  in  the  *  Neapolitan  Improvisatoro,'  the  '  Hadonna 
dell'  Aroo,'  and  siznilar  subjects,  he  succeeded  in  delineating  Italian 
life  and  diaracter  in  the  happiest  manner,  with  perfect  fidelity,  but 
also  with  a  touching  refinement  and  grace,  at  the  same  time  without 
any  of  that  affectation  which  the  Fronch  schools  are  apt  to  mistake 
for  rofinementw  His  last  work  was  his  '  Venetian  Fishermen,'  a  picture 
that  has  served  to  raise  his  name  as  that  of  the  greatest  artist  of  hia 
age  in  the  peculiar  walk  which  he  had  chosen.  The  general  admira- 
tion which  it  excited  when  exhibited  at  Paris  was  however  mingled 
with  mournful  regret  at  the  fate  of  the  artist  himself ;  for  he  had 
previously  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  Venice,  where  he  had  resided 
several  years,  and  where  he  drowned  himself  on  the  20th  of  March 
1885,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

ROBERTS,  DAVID,  RJl.,  waa  bom  in  1796,  at  Stockbridge, 
Edinburgh.  Beiuff  designed  for  business,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
house-painter  in  that  city ;  but  as  soon  as  he  could  follow  his  own 
benty  he  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Trustees'  Academy,  whence 
have  proceeded  so  many  eminent  painters  in  every  branch  of  the  art. 
About  1821  or  1822  he  came  to  London,  and  for  some  years  practised 
aa  a  scene-painter,  having,  during  much  of  his  career  in  the  theatre, 
Stanfleld  for  hia  colleague.    Ocduionally  however  i^  oil-painting  by 
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bim  appeared  in  tbe  ezbibitions,  ind  he  began  to  be  regarded  as  otie 
of  our  most  promising  painters  of  arcbiteotaral  subjeets.  After  his 
visit  to  Spain,  1882-88,  be  does  not  seem  to  hare  returned  to  soene- 
painting.  His  Bpanirii  pictures  were  much  admired,  and  a  fblio 
Volume  of  lithograpbio  oopies  of  bis  'Spanitb  Sketches'  did  much  to 
extend  his  reputation.  From  1835  to  1888  indusiTe  he  furnished  the 
illustrations  to  the '  Landscape  Annual,'  embracing  views  selected  fxT>m 
many  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  (^  Spain  and  Morocco ;  he  also 
made  the  drawings  for  the  original  edition  of  Sir  Bulwer  Ljtton's 
'  Pilgrims  of  the  Rhine.'  Like  msny  other  youne  painters  Mr.  Koberts 
joined  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  of  which  he  came  to  be  a  vice- 
president  ;  but  he  resigned  his  connection  with  that  society  when, 
from  the  celebrity  acquired  by  his  Spanish  pictures  and  sketches,  it 
became  evident  that  his  admiseion  into  the  Royal  Academy  would,  on 
application,  be  a  matter  of  certainty.  He  was  accordingly  elected 
A.K.A.  in  1889,  and  admitted  to  the  full  honours  of  an  academician 
in  1841. 

Tbe  success  of  his  Spanish  views  led  Mr.  Roberts  to  make  a  pro- 
tracted Tibit  to  Syria  and  £gypt,  where,  with  marvellous  patience 
and  unflagging  industry,  he  made  a  body  of  drawings  and  sketches 
wliich,  for  extent,  variety,  and  finish,  have  never  perhaps  been 
equalled  by  a  single  artist  while  travelling  in  such  a  country  and 
exposed  to  such  a  climate.  And  they  are  admitted  by  all  competent 
judges  who  have  followed  the  artist  over  tbe  country  he  has  depicted, 
to  be  as  accurate  as  they  are  graceful  and  brilliant.  Lithographic 
fac-similes  of  these  sketches  form  the  well-known  and  very  splendid 
work  entitled  '  The  Holy  Land,  Syria,  Idumea,  Arabia,  Egypt^  and 
Nubia,*  four  volumes,  large  folio,  1842,  &a  Tbe  drawings  of  this 
great  ^ork  were  placed  on  the  stone  by  Mr.  Haghe  [Uaobe,  Louis], 
in  a  style  that  left  nothiug  to  be  desired,  and  the  Work  on  its  com- 
pletion took  its  stand  by  general  admission  at  the  head  of  all  such 
publications  hitherto  issued  in  this  or  any  other  country.  Throughout 
.the  Continent  it  bears  as  high  a  fame  as  in  England. 

For  some  years  after  his  election  into  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr. 
Roberts's  pictures  in  the  exhibitions  of  that  body  chiefly  consisted  of 
'sul)jecta  collected  in  his  Eastern  tour.  Among  the  more  noticeable 
ones  a  few  may  be  mentioned : — *  The  Outer  dourt  of  the  Temple  at 
Edfou  in  Upper  Egypt;*  'Statues  of  the  Vocal  Memnon  on  the 
iPIain  of  Thebes,'  and  'The  Greek  Church  of  the  Holy  Nativity  at 
^Bethlehem,  taken  during  the  Resort  of  Pilgrims  at  faster,'  1840; 
I* The  Temple  of  Denderah,'  and  'Jerusalem  from  tbe  Mount  of 
Olives,'  1841;  'Thebes,  looking  across  the  Great  Hall,'  'Petra,' 
land  'Interior  of  the  Churoh  of  St.  Miguel,  Xercy,  Spahi,'  1842; 
I'  Gateway  of  the  Great  Temple  at  Baalbec,'  'Ruins  on  the  Island  of 
tPhiloe,*  and  'Entrance  to  the  Crypt— Roslin  Chapel,' 1843;  'Pyrar 
Imids  of  Ghizeh,' '  Chapel  of  Jean  at  Caen,  Kormandy,'  1844.  In  1846 
ihe  exhibited  only  two  pictures,  but  they  were  Uurg«  in  U£e  and 
'ambitious  in  character — 'RuinA  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Kamak, 
jlooking  towards  the  Lybian  Hills — sunset;'  and  'Jerusalem  from 
:the  South-East — the  Mount  of  Olives ; '  both  works  of  much  grandeur 
•of  style,  l^ot  to  follow  his  course  too  minutely — and  to  enumerate 
;even  the  leading  pictures  of  so  prolific  an  artibt  would  require  more 
ifipace  than  can  be  spared  hrre— it  may  suffice  to  add  that  1848  was 
.'distinguiBhed  by  his  '  Chancel  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  St  Paul, 
.'Antwerp,'  painted  for  Mr.  Veruon,  and  now  with  the  rest  of  that 
'geutleman'a  collection  the  property  of  the  nation,  and  that  since  that 
time  ecclesiastical  interiors,  with  the  picturesque  features  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  worship  as  seen  in  the  churches  and  cathedrals  of  the 
Continent,  Lave  formed  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  productions 
of  his  pencil  In  1849  was  exhibited  his  large  paintitig  of  'The 
Destruction  of  Jerunalem,'  which  has  since  been  copied  in  one  of  tbe 
largest  coloured  lithographs  yet  publiiihed.  In  1860-61  interiors  of 
"Belgian  churches  were  ma  most  characteristic  oontHbutions;  from 
1852  to  1654  Yienns,  Verona,  and  Venice  were  chiefly  laid  under 
contribution ;  but  in  1868  also  appeared  '  The  Inauguration  of  the 
Exhibition  of  All  Nations — painted  by  command  of  her  Majesty.' 
The  only  picture  in  1856  was  '  Rome,*  but  it  was  one  of  his  lergent 
^orks  in  point  of  size,  and  noblest  in  conception  and  execution.  The 
Imperial  city  was  seen  under  the  influence  of  the  setting  sun,  and 
the  whole  was  depicted  in  a  glow  of  deep  sombre  colour,  and  with  a 
simplicity  and  severity  of  style  which  admirably  accorded  with  the 
character  of  the  scene.  His  pictures  exhibited  in  1856  were  more 
diversified  and  more  popular  in  character:  'Christmas  Day  in  St 
Peter's  at  Rome,  1854;  *St.  Peter's — looking  back  upon  Rome;' 
'Venice — Approach  to  the  Grand  Canal;'  'Italy;'  and 'Monument 
to  Bartolomeo  CoUeoni,  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  Venice.' 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  with  how  much  industry  Mr. 
Roberts  has  gathered  the  materials  for  his  pictures,  and  how  much 
interest  they  derive  from  their  subjects  as  well  as  from  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  treated.  But  their  interest  is  heightened  by  the 
oharacteri»tic  drdumstancee  with  which  the  artist  associates  places 
which  most  painters  would  regard  as  suflicient  in  themselves  to 
attract  and  satisfy  the  spectator.  In  the  Egyptian  views  are  depicted 
the  halt  of  a  caravan,  moslems  in  their  hour  of  prayer,  or  some 
equally  striking  incident;  in  the  churoh  of  the  Holy  Cit^  ia  shown 


the  genera]  effect  of  the  scene,  while  the  main  iubj^ot  of  tbe  picture 
still  retains  its  ttnimpaired  superiority.  As  a  painier  of  architectui al 
interiors  Mr.  Roberta  is  confessedly  without  an  equal  among  Engliah 
painters,  and  admirable  as  are  some  of  bis  Continental  rivsia  in  this 
line  6f  art^  we  know  6f  none  who  attain  to  equal  splendour  of  effect 
along  with  equal  fidelity.  In  bis  arehitectural  exteriors  and  more 
extensive  soenee  he  is  equally  itrikloff,  but  in  them  we  may  atill 
traoe  the  influenoe  of  his  old  theatriou  training,  in  the  too  palpably 
artifleia!  and  conventional  arrangements  of  groups  or  ibgle  figures, 
fiallen  columns,  and  other  foreground  objeeta  which  admit  of  atrongly 
contrasted  points  of  light  and  shadow,  and  of  oolotu*.  But  theee  are 
trifling  failings  only  ^osible  perhaps  to  a  somewhat  oaptioua  critic; 
and  the  most  oaptiotis  may  be  well  content  to  leave  them  unqueatioi.ed 
in  his  admiration  of  the  artist's  gireat  technical  skill,  poetic  feeling, 
fidelity  of  representation,  and  refined  taste.    [Su  SapPLSXBirT.] 

ROBERTSON,  WILLIAM,  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman  who  for 
some  time  had  the  congregation  in  the  old  chapel  of  London  Wall, 
and  afterwarda  was  one  of  the  miniaten  of  Edinburgh,  where  Dr. 
Robertson  was  bom  in  1721.  His  mother  was  daughter  of  Pitcaim 
of  Dreghan.  In  1743  be  waa  preaented  to  the  living  of  Gladsmtiir  in 
East  Lothian.  He  distinguished  himself  aa  a  preacher,  and  alao  aa 
one  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  and  most  eminent  leaden  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Churoh  of  Scotland.  In  addition  to  bia  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  he  applied  himself  to  historical  studies,  and  in  1759 
published  his  '  History  of  Scotland  during  the  Reigns  of  Mary  and  of 
King  James  VL  till  his  Accession  to  the  Crown  of  England,  with  a 
Review  of  the  Scottish  History  previous  to  that  Period,  and  an 
Appendix  oontaiDing  original  Papers,'  2  volsi  4to,  1769.  The  work 
waa  very  well  received,  and  went  through  numerous  editions  in  the 
author's  lifetime.  In  1761  Dr.  Robertson  was  made  one  of  the  king^s 
chaplains,  and  in  1762  he  vras  appointed  Principal  of  the  Univeriiity  of 
Edinburgh.  Two  yean  after  he  waa  made  historiognpher  to  his 
Majesty  for  Scotland,  with  a  salaiy  of  2002.  In  1769  he  published  his 
'  History  of  Charles  V.'  in  8  vols.  4to,  a  work  which  raised  his  reputa- 
tion stiU  higher,  and  which,  from  the  general  interest  belonging  to  the 
subject,  was  very  popular ;  it  waa  immediatelv  translated  into  aeveral 
languages.  The  introductory  part  consists  of  an  able,  though  super- 
ficial, sketch  of  the  poUtical  and  social  state  of  Europe  at  the  time  <rf 
the  accession  of  Charles  V.,  a  most  important  period  which  forma 
the  connection  between  the  middle  agea  and  the  history  of  modem 
European  society  and  politics.  This  part  of  the  work  has  been  much 
admired  for  the  comprehensiveness  of  ita  views,  for  cleameaa  of  expo- 
sition and  gnphic  power;  but  its  sweeping  statementa  must  often  be 
received  with  considenble  caution.  Tbe  namtive  of  the  reign  and  age 
of  Charles  is  Robertson's  master-piece.  For  his  '  History  of  America,' 
2  vols.  4to,  1777,  Robertson  obtained,  through  several  friends,  much 
valuable  information  from  the  Spanish  and  other  arohlves.  In  1765 
he  published  some  valuable  '  Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  former 
Editions  of  the  History  of  Scotland.' 

His  celebrity  as  an  author,  and  the  powers  which  he  displayed  aa  a 
party  chief  in  the  Churoh,  where  his  influence  waa  unbounded,  gave 
rise  to  a  proposition  from  the  oourt,  at  the  end  of  George  IL*8  reign, 
having  for  ita  object  his  ipromotion  to  the  dignities  of  the  Engliah 
Churoh.  Thia  (says  his  biognpher,  Dugald  Stewart)  met  with  aaoh  a 
repulae  as  effectually  prevented  a  repetition  of  the  attempt. 

In  1791  Dr.  Robertson  published  an  '  Historical  Disquisition  con- 
cerning the  Knowledge  which  the  Antients  had  of  India,  and  the 
Progress  of  Trade  with  that  Country  previous  to  the  Discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.'  This  agreeable  and  well  written  essay  is  now 
nearly  superseded  by  more  recent  works. 

Dr.  Robertson  died  at  Grange  House,  near  Edkbuigh,  June  11, 1793. 
He  is  justly  reckoned  among  the  beat  Britiah  historical  writen.  Hia 
stjle  is  easy  and  flowing,  his  language  correct,  his  tone  philosophic, 
his  opinions  are  enlightened  and  sober,  and  his  expressions  temperata 
But  he  was  too  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  secondary  and  common-place 
authorities,  and  to  put  off  or  evade  original  investigation,  while  it 
must  be  owned  that  in  his  fondness  for  genenlising,  and  for  heightening 
effect,  he  sometimes  makes  statementa  and  deseribes  incidents  which 
are  wholly  unwarranted  by  the  authorities  he  cites.  Hume,  who  waa 
his  intimate  friend  notwithstanding  the  difference  of  their  opinions, 
greatly  extolled  Robertson's  '  History  of  Scotland,'  and  Gibbon  haa 
borne  ample  testimony  both  to  his  accuracy  and  his  style. 

The  works  of  Robertson  were  published  together  in  French, '  CEuvres 
completes  de  W.  Robertson,  pr^oiSd^s  d'une  Notice  par  J.  A.  C.  Buchot^' 
2  voi&  large  8vo,  Paris,  1887.  Mr.  Presoott  has  lately  published  a  new 
edition  of  Robertson's  *  History  of  Charlea  V.,'  with  notes  and  a  supple- 
ment, embodying  much  important  matter  which  haa  coma  to  ught 
aince  Robertson's  death.  ' 

ROBERVAL,  a  French  mathematician,  whose  proper  name  was 
GILES  PERSONIER.  He  was  bom  in  160S;  at  a  place  called  Rober- 
val  in  the  diocese  of  Beauvaia ;  and  having  completed  an  extensive 
course  of  study,  he  went,  in  1627,  to  Paria,  where  he  connected  him- 
self with  P6re  Mersenne  and  other  learned  men  of  the  age,  among 
whom  his  talents  soon  acquired  for  him  considenble  reputation.  He 
was  chosen  professor  of  mathematioa  in  the  coUege  of  Qervaisu  which 
had  been  founded  by  Ramus  at  Paris,  snd,  together  with  this  appoint- 
ment, he  was  allowed  to  hold,  after  the  death  of  Morin,  the  ohair  of 
mathematics  at  the  college  of  France. 
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Tbe  'Method  of  IodiTiml>le8,'  wMch  forma  »  link  betwean  the 
ancient  geometry  and  the  fluxionary  or  differeniUl  ealouluA,  had  been 
(1635)  made  public  in  Italy  by  Cavalleri,  who  ia  always  considered  aa 
its  inyentor.  In  a  letter  to  Torrioelli  however  (1644)|  Roberval  states 
that  he  himself  had  long  before  that  time  discovered  a  similar  method 
of  inTestigatiDg  propositions ;  and  he  adds,  that  he  kept  his  ftroceases  to 
himself,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  saperiority  oyer  hia  rivals  in 
solving  such  problems  as  w#re  proposed  to  them.  The  statement  may 
be  correct ;  but  if  so,  it  happened  that  the  French  mathematician,  by 
his  reserve,  like  many  others  in  similar  circumstances,  lost  the  honour 
which  he  might  have  obtained ;  a  just  punishment,  observes  Montuda, 
for  those  who,  from  such  unworthy  motives,  make  a  mystery  of  iheir 
discoveriesL  At  the  end  of  the  treatise  of  Roberval  on  this  subject, 
there  is  explained  a  method  of  finding  the  areas  of  spaces  com- 
prehended between  curve-lines  of  indefinite  lengUi,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  credit  of  the  discovery  is  due  to  him,  though  it  is  right  to  observe 
that  the  investigation  of  such  areas  had  been  made  in  England  by 
James  Gregory  and  Dr.  Barrow  before  the  publication  of  lioberval's 
work.  Curves  with  infinite  branches,  and  which  admit  of  an  expres- 
sion for  the  area  between  them,  were  called  Robervallian  lines  by 
TorricellL 

Robf  rval  disooTered  an  ingenious  method  of  determining  the  direction 
of  a  tangent  at  any  point  of  a  curve-line  by  the  rule  for  the  composi- 
tion of  forces  or  motions ;  but  he  applied  it  only  to  the  conic  sections 
in  which  tbe  component  forces  are  supposed  to  act  in  the  directions 
of  lines  drawn  from  the  point  in  the  curve  to  the  foci.  It  appears 
that  Torricf  lli  laid  claim  to  the  first  discoveiy  of  the  method,  which 
he  asserts  that  he  had  made  in  I6ii ;  but  Roberval  states,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Italian  philosopher,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it  in  1636,  and 
that  in  1640  he  had  communicated  it  to  Fermat. 

As  early  as  the  year  1616,  P.  Menenne  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
cycloid,  and  having  made  some  fruitless  attempto  to  find  its  area,  he 
propost^d  tbe  subject  to  Boberval  in  1628;  the  latter,  not  succeeding 
immediately,  abandoned  the  research,  and  apparently  thought  nothing 
of  it  during  about  ten  years.  At  the  end  of  that  tim%  the  question 
being  revived,  he  resumed  tbe  inquiry  with  the  advantage  of  greater 
experience,  and  fortunately  discovered  a  method  by  winch  the  area 
mi|<ht  be  determined.  Descartes  afterwards  proposed  to  Robervsl 
and  Fermat  to  determine  the  position  of  a  tangent  to  the  oyeloid,  and 
Fermat  soon  resolved  the  problem,  but  Robervdl  appears  to  have  fisUed, 
or  to  have  succeeded  with  difficulty,  and  only  after  many  trials.  He 
subsequently  however  discovered  the  rules  for  finding  the  yolumes  of 
the  solids  formed  by  the  revolution  of  a  qydoid  about  ite  base  and 
about  its  axis. 

In  1646,  Descartes,  Roberval,  and  Huyghens  attempted  at  the  same 
time  to  investigate  the  duration  of  the  oscillations  made  by  plancMi 
and  solids  moving  about  an  axis;  and  here  Roberval  appears  to  have 
been  more  successful  than  his  competitors,  though  the  state  of  science 
was  not  then  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  any  of  them  to  attain  a 
solution  which  should  be  applicable  to  every  kind  of  vibrating  body. 

None  of  Roberval*s  works  were  printed  during  his  life,  except  a 
treatise  on  Stetics,  which  was  inserted  by  Meraenne  in  his  '  Harmoaie 
tJDiversella'  The  others  were  published  by  his  friend  the  Abb^ 
Galois,  in  1693,  among  the  mathematical  and  physical  works  in  the 
old  '  M^moires'  of  tbe  Academy  of  Sciences.  These  relate  chiefly  to 
the  Bubjecte  above  mentioned,  and  include  a  treatise  on  the  'Recogni- 
tion and  Construction  of  Equations,'  a  work  of  litUe  utility,  since  it 
is  formed  sgreeably  to  the  ideas  of  Descartes  and  Ferma^  i^nd  is 
expressed  in  tbe  language  and  notetion  of  Yieta.  Among  them  also 
is  an  account  of  a  new  kind  of  balanoe  (a  sort  of  steelyard)  which 
Roberval  had  invented,  and  which  was  Uxought  to  be  uaefol  in  finding 
the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air. 

Roberval,  unfortunately  for  his  fame,  appears  among  the  opponente 
of  Descartes  in  matters  relating  to  algebra :  he  is  said  to  haye  made 
some  objections  to  the  theorems  of  his  countryman  in  the  oonstruotion 
of  equations  and  concerning  the  nature  of  the  roote;  but  the  objections 
are  without  foundation,  and  serve  only  to  expose  his  Qwn  jealom^  and 
obstinacy. 

To  Roberval  Is  ascribed  the  reply,  "Qu'est  ee  que  oela  proayet" 
when,  having  been  present  at  the  representation  of  »  tragedy,  some 
one  asked  what  impression  it  had  made  on  him.  The  story  is  perhaps 
untrue;  but  such  a  circumstance  is  not  improbable,  aince^  in  those 
days,  science  was  profoundly  studied,  and  the  mathematicians  were  so 
completely  absorbed  m  their  pursuits,  that  they  had  litUe  time  to 
spare  for  other  snbjeots.  It  is  said  that  Roberval  could  never  express 
Lis  ideas  with  clearness  and  precision,  and  certainly  readers  well 
acquainted  with  the  ancivnt  methods  of  investigation,  can  with  diffi- 
culty follow  him  in  his  tedious  demonstrations.  He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Scienees  when  tbe  latter  was  formed 
(1665),  and  he  died  October  27,  1675. 

ROBESPIERRE,  FRANgOI^-MAXIKILIEN-JOSBPH-IfilDORE, 
was  bom  at  Arras  in  1759.  His  father,  a  provincial  advocate  of  no 
reputation,  quitted  Franoe  doling  the  infim^y  of  his  ehildren,  who 
were  not  long  afterwards  left  in  a  desolate  condition  by  the  death  of 
their  mother.  Francois  Maximilian  was  the  eldest  and  Augustin  Bon 
Joseph  the  sfooad  son ;  the  third  child  was  »  daughter.  Augustin 
imitfited  his  brother,  and  perished  with  him ;  the  daughter  lived  in 
ViditxfspeotAbility,  aad  bomiae  •  pensioner  of  tbe  stetew 


Through  the  kindness  of  the  bishop  of  Anas,  Robespierre  was  well 
educated  at  Paris.  He  studied  j  urisprudence ;  and  having  returned  to 
his  native  town,  followed  his  father's  profession,  in  which  he  gained 
some  reputetion.  By  his  legal  talente  and  his  situation  as  president 
of  the  academy  at  Arns,  he  obtained  an  influence,  through  which,  on 
the  summoning  of  the  Stetea-Qeneral  in  1789,  he  was  elected  a  deputy 
of  the  tiers-^tat.  No  sooner  was  he  elected  than  he  went  to  Vei^ 
sailles  to  enter  on  his  duties.  Within  the  Assembly,  for  several  months 
after  ite  meeting,  he  was  of  littie  importenoe ;  without  ite  doors,  he 
ffradually  gained  authority  by  gathering  idlers  and  adventurers  round 
Eim  in  the  coffee-houses,  and  haranguing  them  on  liberty  and  equality. 
It  was  by  dexterity  of  address,  and  the  coincidence  or  adaptetion  of 
the  opinions  which  he  expressed,  to  those  of  his  low,  discontented, 
and  excited  hearers,  that  this  authority^  was  raised.  He  had  no 
physical  advantages  to  assist  him  :  he  was  a  short  insignificant  looking 
man ;  his  features  were  small,  his  complexion  was  pale,  bis  f^oe  deeply 
marked  with  the  small-pox,  and  his  voice  hanh,  shrill,  and  disagreeable. 
Notwithstanding  these 'disadvantagee,  he  increased  in  popular  estima- 
tion. It  was  on  the  17th  of  June  1789,  that  he  deliy«x«d  his  first 
speech  in  the  Assembly.  From  that  time  he  daily  threw  aside  more 
and  more  of  the  backwardness  and  reserve  that  ho  had  hitherto  main- 
tained :  he  clearly  saw  that  the  weaknetts  and  want  of  energy  in  the 
fovemment  were  ao  great,  that  he  might  with  safety  assert  in  the 
rational  Assembly  the  most  yiolent  democratic  opinions  aud  throw 
tbe  populace  into  excitement.  His  importence  in  tbe  Assembly  was 
in  a  great  measure  attributfible  to  the  prominent  part  which  be  played 
in  tbe  Jacobin  Club.  Tbis  club  already  contained  so  many  members, 
that  the  laige  church  in  which  ite  met- tings  were  held,  was  oootinually 
filled,  aud  it  had  correspouding  affiliated  sooieties  throughout  the 
provinces,  which  diaaeminated  ite  revolutionary  views  and  projects, 
and  rendered  ite  power  most  formidable.  Here  was  Robeepierre's 
principal  soene  of  action ;  here  he  daeried  every  atteibute  of  mouarcby, 
and  denounced  those  who  would  control  the  people,  as  conspirators 
against  their  country*  Robespierre  laid  down  this  principle,  tiiat 
"  France  must  be  revolutionised,"  and  for  tbis  object  he  laboured  with 
a  determination  which  his  opponente  could  find  no  means  of  diiuiuish- 
ing.  It  was  certain  that  he  c^uld  not  be  tempered  witii ;  and  the 
Jacobin  newspapeie,  daily  overflowing  with  his  praises,  sumamed  him 
''  The  Incorruptible."  His  exclusion  from  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
to  which  he  was  rendered  ineliiphle  by  a  yoto  in  which  he  himself  had 
joined,  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole  time  andeuerKies  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Jacobin  Club.  Tbe  yiolenoe  of  the  dub  had  somewhat 
diminished,  but  ite  power  was  increased  by  the  enrolment  of  many 
of  the  municipal  officers,  who  could  carry  out  ite  projecte  by  their 
authority.    At  this  time  he  was  named  Public  Accuser. 

When  the  attack  was  made  upon  the  Tuileries  (Aug.  10,  1792), 
Robespierre  wss  not  present;  and  for  three  days  afterwards  he  foisook 
the  club  and  remained  in  seclusion.  It  wss  his  custom  neitber  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  great  ovt-rt  acta  of  massacre  or  rebellion,  nor  to 
appear  iomaediately  after  their  commission;  but  ratber  to  pause 
a  whUe,  that  he  might  see  by  what  means  they  might  best  be  turned  to 
the  promotion  of  his  political  objeota  and  the  increase  of  his  own 
popularity.  It  was  with  joy  that  he  saw  the  National  Assembly 
suspend  the  royal  authority  and  call  upon  the  nation  to  elect  a  con- 
vention which  should  determine  on  a  new  form  of  goyernment.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  Convention ;  and  on  ita  opening  (Sept  21, 
1792),  seated  himself  on  the  '  montagne^'  or  higher  part  of  the  roum, 
occupied  by  the  most  violent,  which  was  also  rapidly  becoming  tbe 
most  powerful  party.  It  was  now  that  Robespierre  first  appearecl  iu 
the  foremost  rank,  which  comprised  the  most  powerful  men :  until 
now,  notwithstanding  all  his  efforto,  he  had  had  superiors  even  in  bin 
ovm  party ; — ^in  the  days  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  well-known 
leadera  of  the  time ;  during  the  continuance  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, Brissot  and  P^thion ;  and  on  the  10th  of  August,  DHUton.  In 
the  first  assembly  he  oould  attract  notice  only  by  tbe  profession  of 
extravagant  opinions ;  during  tbe  seoond  he  became  move  moderate, 
because  his  rivals  were  innovators;  and  he  maintained  peace  before 
the  Jacobins^  because  his  rivals  called  for  war.  Now,  as  we  have  said, 
he  was  in  tiie  first  rank,  and  his  ohief  aim  was  to  annihilate  the 
Qirondins,  who  hoped,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  eminence  he  had 
attained  was  insecure  as  well  as  high,  and  that  he  might  be  overthrown 
himself.  Barbarous,  Rebeequi,  and  Louvet  dared  to  accuse  him  of 
seeking  to  be  dictator.  But  the  time  had  not  come  for  accusations  to 
be  successful ;  the  tide  of  his  popularity  had  not  turned.  Ue  demanded 
time  to  prepare  his  defenee,  and  absented  himself  for  eight  days  both 
firom  the  Convention  and  the  Jacobin  Club.  During  this  absence  the 
Jacobins  protested  hia  innocence  and  intimidated  bis  accusers,  tbe  ex- 
citement in  the  Convention  subsided,  and  on  his  re-appearance  he  was 
triumphantly  exculpated. 

At  this  time  the  king  was  in  prison,  but  his  days  were  dravring  to  a 
close.  Robespierre  ydhementiy  combated  those  who  eitber  asserted 
the  necessity  of  a  trial  or  declared  tbe  king  inviolable :  he  demanded 
that  be  should  be  beheaded  at  oiioe,  and  promoted  unscrupulously  the 
execution  of  his  whole  family.  The  death  of  the  king  augmented  both 
pir^  fArife  and  iMdvate  bitterness ;  each  faotion  and  each  leader  had 
some  rival  to  destroy.  The  Montagnards  struggled  with  the  Girondins 
for  supramaoy,  gKined  their  end,  and  nuusacred  their  opponents.  Tbe 
kingdom  was  chiefly  goyemed  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  of 
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which  Robeepierre,  Conthoo,  and  St  Just  beoamd  the  triamvinto.  I 
Their  achemes  for  a  moral  regeneration  will  be  found  in  all  the  his* 
toriea  of  the  time^  and  also  an  aooount  of  Robeapierre'a  prendency  at 
the  great  public  acknowledgment  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  This 
took  place  when  hia  career  was  nearlv  run,  when  there  were  diTisions 
in  the  Montagne,  where  he  had  lost  the  support  of  many  who,  though 
they  had  been  rivals,  had  been  likewise  powerful  alliea,  when  Marat 
had  been  assassinated,  when  he  had  sanctioned  the  execution  of 
F^thion  and  Danton  and  Desmoulins,  when  he  had  put  a  countlera 
host  of  victims  to  deatii,  and  raised  a  proportionate  number  of  enemies. 
In  July  1794,  his  adversaries  became  too  strong  for  him :  Billaud- 
Yarennes,  one  of  his  own  party,  jointly  with  we  remnant  of  the 
Daatoniats,  who  still  were  furious  because  of  the  execution  of  their 
leader,  accused  Robespierre  of  seeking  his  own  agghindisement  by  the 
Baci'ifice  of  his  colleagues.  In  vain  Robespierre  retired,  in  vain  he  took 
forty  days  to  prepare  his  defence,  in  vain  he  strained  every  nerve  to 
refute  their  charges.  After  a  scene  of  frightful  excitement,  he  was 
condemned  to  death,  his  brother,  Conthon,  St.  Just»  and  Lebas  being 
included  in  the  same  condemnation.  Robespiem  was  separated  from 
the  other  prisoners,  and  led  to  the  gaol  at  the  Luxembonrgp  Here 
accident  gave  him  a  chance  of  escape.  The  gaoler,  who  was  his  friend, 
released  him ;  he  marched  against  the  Convention  with  a  number  of 
soldiers  and  pa^tisan^  and  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  might  have  re- 
established his  power,  if  he  had  possessed  courage,  and  his  alliesf 
dexterity.  As  it  was,  he  was  again  seized,  and  having  blown  his  jaw 
to  pieces,  in  .an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  destroy  himself,  waa  dragged 
groaning  to  the  guillotioe,  amidst  the  taunts  and  acclamations  of  the 
people,  July  28, 1794. 

The  characters  of  few  men  have  been  mors  deservedly  decried  than 
that  of  Uobeapierre.  He  was  totally  without  any  great  quality ;  he 
was  cowardly,  cruel,  and  vain ;  but  he  was  circumspect,  self-reliant, 
and  determined,  and  above  all  he  was  honest  in  his  efforts  for  the 
democratic  cause,  he  never  sought  money,  and  he  well  deserved  the 
name  of  *  Inoorruptible.'  He  long  depended  on  his  sister  for  support, 
and  died  worth  fifty  francs.  The  nowers  of  his  mind,  his  judgment, 
and  his  oratory  have  been  frequently  underrated ;  he  must  have  been 
at  least  plausibly  eloquent ;  he  chose  with  adroitness  the  topics  upon 
which  he  spoke ;  he  was  acute^  and  had  conaiderable  foresigfat  But  on 
the  whole,  nis  low  and  vile  qualities  so  greatly  predominated,  that  he 
was  not  only  the  terror  of  the  monarohical  and  aristocratic  party,  but 
he  likewise  injured  the  democratic  oauae,  for  he  waa  guilty  of  no  small 
portion  of  that  violence  and  cruelty  which  rendered  a  reaction  inevi- 
table. 

ROBIN  HOOD,  a  personage  very  fiamous  in  our  populsr  poetry. 
According  to  what  until  within  these  few  years  may  be  token  as  the 
received  view,  he  was  suppoaed  to  have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Richard  L 
The  epitaph,  which  was  sud  to  have  been  found  Inscribed  on  his  tomb- 
stone near  the  nunnery  of  Kirklees  in  Yorkshire,  and  first  printed  in 
Thoresby's  '  Duoatua  Leodensis'  (1714),  mak(*s  him  to  have  died  "  24 
Kal.  Dekembris"  (perhapa  meaning  the  24th  of  December)  1247. 
Other  copies  have  "  14  Kid.  Dekembris,**  which  would  be  properly  the 
18th  of  November.  But  this  pretended  epitaph  is  now  generally 
regarded  aa  a  mere  fabrication.  The  Robin  Uooa  of  the  ballads  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  moat  distinguished  in  bis  time  of  those 
numerous  outlaws  who  under  the  tyrannical  government  of  the  early 
Norman  kings  lived  in  bands  in  all  the  great  forests,  and  combined  a 
sort  of  championship  of  the  cause  of  the  old  national  independence 
with  the  practice  of  deer^shooting  and  robbery.  The  chief  residence 
of  Robin  Hood  and  his  followezv,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  forest  of 
Sbirewood,  or  Sherwood,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  but  be  is  said  to  have 
also  frequented  Bamsdale  in  Yorkshire,  and,  according  to  some 
account!*,  Flumpton  Park  in  Cumberland.  *'The  ssid  Robert,"  says 
Stow,  "  entertained  an  hundred  tall  men  and  good  archers  with  such 
spoila  and  thefts  aa  he  got,  upon  whom  four  hundred  (were  they 
never  so  strong)  durst  not  give  the  onset.  He  suffered  no  woman  to 
be  oppresaed,  violated,  or  otherwise  molested;  poor  men's  goods  he 
spared,  abundantiy  relieving  them  with  that  which  by  theft  he  got 
from  abbeys  and  the  houaea  of  rich  carles ;  whom  Major  (the  Scottish 
historian)  blameth  for  his  rapine  and  theft ;  but  of  all  thieves  he 
afilrmeth  him  to  be  the  prince,  and  the  moat  gentle  thief."  He  seems 
to  have  been  as  famous  in  Scotland  aa  in  England,  as  is  evinced  by  the 
honourable  mention  made  of  him  both  by  Miyor  and  by  his  predecessor 
Fordun.  "The  personal  courage  of  this  celebrated  outiaw,"  Bishop 
Percy  observes,  **  his  skill  in  archery,  hia  homanity,  and  espedaUy  his 
levelling  principle  of  taking  from  the  rich  and  giving  to  the  poor,  have 
in  all  ages  rendered  him  the  fSsvourite  of  the  oommon  people^**  Hia 
exploits  appear  to  have  been  a  common  subject  of  popular  song  at 
least  from  the  time  of  Edward  IIL,  though  most  of  tiie  nomeiouB 
ballads  still  extant  in  which  he  ia  celebrated  are  probably  of  mora 
recent  origin,  and,  at  least  in  the  shape  in  which  we  now  possess  them, 
are  certainly  comparatively  modmn.     The  'Lytel  Qeste  of  Robin 


Hood '  was  printed  by  Winkvn  de  Worde  about  1495.    Of  tbeee  pieces 
a  complete  collection  was  published  by  Ritson  under  the  titie  of  *  RoUn 


Hood,  which  consist  of  an  accumulation  of  aU  the  noticea  nt^ieetlng 
the  outiaw  that  the  compiler's  reading  had  discovered  in  manuscripts 


or  printed  books.    It  cannot  be  said  however  thai  mu^,  or  ind*  oi 
anything,  was  added  to  the  real  fisots  of  his  history  by  thia  inveatiisation, 
if  it  deserve  that  nama    Nothing  can  be  more  uncritical  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  writer  jumblsa  together  all  aorta  of  roUtions  &boat 
his  hero,  and  builds  his  chief  conclusions  on  the  most  aii«athoritatiTe 
teatimoniea.    A  source  of  information  upon  which  he  greatly  relie^i  is 
a  manuscript  in  the  Sloane  Collection  m  the  British  Maaeam,  which 
aa  evidence  really  cannot  be  oonaidMed  to  be  entitled  to  more  regard 
than  any  other  of  the  varioua  traditionary  histories  of  Robin  Hood ; 
all  of  which,  aa  well  aa  it»  have  indisputably  been  put  together  som« 
centuriea  after  t^  date  of  the  events  which  the^  profess  to  detai. 
But  even  this  manuscript  does  not  contain  what  Ritson  solemnly  eeti 
down  aa  an  established  fact  in  his  opening  paragraph,  thatRobia  Hood's 
true  name  was  Robert  Fita-ooth,  and  that  he  had  some  daim  by  deaeest 
to  the  earidom  of  Huntingdon.    It  la  true  he  is  styled  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon on  the  epitaph  alnedy  mentioned,  and  some  of  the  old  LaUo 
chroniclers  speak  of  him  as  of  noble  lineage ;  but  the  epitaph,  as  we 
have  said,  is  evidently  a  fabrication,  and  the  account  here  gravdj 
given  of  his  name  and  genealogy  is  founded  upon  nothing  better  than  s 
pedigree  drawn  out  by  Stukeiey,  and  published  in  the  *  Plalsbographis 
Britannica,'  No.  2  (1746),  which  appears  to  be  a  mere  joke  of  th.t 
antiquary,  or  more  probably  was  palmed  upon  him  by  aome  unacr» 
pulotts  acquaintance — a  kind  of  trick  to  whi**!!  his  notwioos  credulity 
made  him  peculiarly  liable.    At  any  rate  the  genealogy  ia  aa  whoUj 
unaupported  by  any  sort  of  evidence  as  any  pedigree  in  the  Greek  or 
Roman  mythology.    The  ballads  about  Robin  Hood  usually  describe 
him  aa  a  yeoman.    One  of  theee  ballada  tells  us  that  he  waa  bom  in 
the  town  of  Locksley,  or  Laxley,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  and  such  is  also 
the  account  of  the  Sloane  manuscript,  whidi  moreover  asaigna  his  birth 
to  about  the  year  1160.    Ritaon  therefora  acts  down  tins  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  admita  that  no  plaoe  ao  named 
ia  now  known  either  in  Nottinghamshira  or  Yorkshire.    Of  Robin 
Hood's  followers  the  most  celebrated  wers — Little  John  (whose  ser- 
name  ia  traditionally  said  to  have  been  Nailer) ;  his  chaplain^  called 
Friar  Tuck,  whom  some  will  have  to  have  been  a  rsal  monk ;  and  hij 
paramour,  named  Marian.    This  famous  outiaw  and  archer  appears  to 
have  been  subsequent  in  date  to  his  countrymen  Adam  Bell,  Clym  of 
the  Clough,  and  William  of  Cloudealy,  who  haunted  Eaglewood  Fonst, 
near  Carlisle,  and  whose  exploits,  of  the  same  description  with  hii^ 
have  been  also  a  favourite  theme  of  our  ballad  minstrelsy. 

Much  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  history  of  Robin  Hood  since 
the  publication  of  Thierry'a  '  Histoire  de  la  Conqudte  de  TAngleterre 
par  lea  Normands,'  in  which  it  was  suggested  that  Robin  Hood  was  in 
truth  the  chief  of  one  of  the  lastramaining  banda  of  Saxona  who,  after 
the  conqueat  had  taken  voluntarily  to  the  woods^and  thera^  preserving 
a  sort  of  military  organisation,  wera  able  to  mamtain  themselvea  in  a 
state  of  continual  hoatility  againat  their  Norman  enemiea ;  that  Robin, 
by  his  superior  skill  and  generous  character,  had  come  to  be  the  hero 
of  the  serfs  and  the  poor — in  other  words,  of  the  whole  Anglo-Saxon 
race ;  and  that  he  flourished  fii  tiie  reign  of  Richard  L,  who  was  actually 
induced  to  visit  Sherwood  Forest  by  the  fame  of  the  outlaw.  The  theory 
of  M.  Thierry  waa  received  with  some  favour;  but  further  investigation 
haa  led  to  wide  differances  of  opinion.  A  writer  in  the  <  Westminster 
Review '  for  February  1840,  endeavoured  to  show  that  Robin  Hood 
was  rsally  one  of  the  adherents  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  that,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  his  followers  who  wera  raduced  to  extremities  after 
the  batUe  of  Kvesham  he  took  to  the  woods,  and  thera  led  the  life 
described.  Tliis  like  the  former  theory  found  adhersnts,  but  it  is^ 
like  it,  very  difficult  to  harmonise  with  the  whole  of  the  known  facts. 
Widely  differant  is  another  opinion,  the  first  suggestion  of  which  it 
due  to  Germany,  whence  baa  come  so  many  fatal  blowa  to  the  heroes 
of  popular  history.  In  his  *  Deutsche  Mythologies'  Qrimm  pointed  out 
certain  coincidences  between  the  English  Robin  Hood  and  the  Robin 
Ooodfellow,  Knecht  Ruprecht,  &a,  of  the  Germans ;  and,  following 
out  the  hint,  in  voL  ii.  of  hia  '  Essays  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
Literature,  Popular  Superstitions,  and  History  of  England  in  the 
Middle  Ages,' Mr.  Thomaa  Wright  haa  sought  to  resolve  our 'good 
yeoman'  into  a  mera  mjth,  "one  among  the  personagea  of  the  early 
mythology  of  the  Teutonic  peoplee,"  and  about  whom  the  popular 
stories  and  fancies  have  accumulated.  But  the  personality  of  Robin 
baa  found  a  stout  champion  in  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  the  well- 
known  antiquary,  who  has,  in  a  learned  and  elaborate  diasertation, 
not  only  sought  to  restora  the  belief  that  he  waa  really  "an  outlaw 
living  in  the  wooda  and  gaining  a  precarioua  aubaistence  there,"  1dm- 
self  uncommonly  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow,  "  and  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  persons  who  acknowledged  him  as  theur  chief; "  and  that 
*'  the  whole  system  of  the  Robin  Hood  cycle  rests  upon  a  basis  of  fact 
and  rsality,  aome  part  of  it  capable  of  being  brought  into  light  as 
proved  fscts^  and  other  parts  as  bemg  placed  among  those  ocourrenoes 
which  an  invested  with  more  or  less  probabUity  when  looked  at 
through  the  mists  which  necessarily  rander  obsoura  the  minor  tran- 
sactiona  of  periods  so  nmote,  and  compel  us  to  be  content  with 
having  approximated  to  the  true  knowledge  of  them,"  but  further 
brings  evidence  to  show  that  he  haa  actually  been  able  to  identify  the 
popular  heto  with  one  Robert  Hood,  whose  name  ocoun  in  the  Court 
Rolls  of  the  Manor  of  Wakefield  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  IL  He  even  goes  so  far  aa  to  place  the  birth  of  Robin  Hood 
between  12S5  and  1296;  and  thinks  that  he  took  to  the  forests  of 
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BarDsdale  and  Sherwood  after  the  faU  of  the  Earl  of  Laneaater,  and 
i^maiued  there  ia  the  first  instance  from  about  April  1322  to  Deoember 
1323,  when  he  entered  the  serrice  of  Edward  II.,  but  tiriag  of  the 
oonstraints  of  a  oourt  life,  at  the  end  of  a  year  returned  to  the  woods 
as  desoribed  in  the  ballads.  Mr.  Hunter^s  disquisition  is  a  very 
curious  one,  and  well  deserves  the  perusal  of  those  who  may  take  an 
interest  in  *'bold  Robin  : "  it  forms  Na  lY.  of  his  <  Critical  and  His- 
torioal  Tracts '  (1852).  The  best  as  well  as  the  most  recent  edition  of 
the  *  Lytell  Qeste  of  Robin  Hood,'  and  the  other  Robin  Hood  BaUada 
is  that  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Qutch,  2  vols.,  870, 1847. 

ROBINS,  BENJAMIN,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and  artillerist^ 
was  bom  at  Bath,  in  1707,  of  parents  who  were  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  and  in  such  humble  droumstanoes  as  to  be  unable  to  g;iTe 
their  son  the  benefits  of  a  learned  education.  By  the  aid  however  d 
acme  occasional  instruction  and  a  mind  by  nature  formed  to  compre- 
hend readily  the  processes  of  mathematical  inveatigation,  he  early 
attained  to  a  considerable  proficiency  in  the  pure  sciences ;  and,  as  the 
best  means  of  being  enabled  to  prosecute  his  favourite  studies,  he 
determined  to  establish  himself  in  London  as  a  private  teacher.  Some 
specimens  of  bis  skill  in  the  solution  of  problems  having  been  forwarded 
to  Dr.  Pemberton,  that  learned  mathematician  conceived  so  favourable 
an  opinion  of  Us  abilities  as  to  encourage  him  in  his  design ;  and 
accordingly,  about  the  year  1725,  Mr.  Robins  came  to  town,  in  the  garb 
and  professing  the  doctrines  of  a  Quaker.  The  former,  after  a  time, 
he  exchanged  for  the  ordinary  dress  of  the  country. 

In  the  metropolis,  and  apparently  in  the  intervals  of  leisure  which 
his  employment  as  a  teacher  afforded,  Mr.  Robins  applied  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  modem  languages,  and  diligently  cultivated  the 
higher  departments  of  science  by  reading  the  works  of  the  ancient  and 
the  best  modern  geometers ;  these  he  appears  to  have  mastered  without 
difficulty,  and  in  1727  he  distinguished  himself  by  writing  a  demon- 
stration, which  was  inserted  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for 
that  year,  of  the  eleventh  proposition  in  Newton's  treaUse  on  quadra- 
tures. During  the  following  year  he  published,  in  a  work  entitled 
the  '  Present  State  of  the  Republic  of  Letters,'  a  refutation  of  John 
Bernoulli's  treatise  on  the  measure  of  the  active  forces  of  bodies  in 
motion,  a  subject  which  had  been  proposed  as  a  prise  question  by  the 
Boyal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  and  successfully  answered  bj 
Maclaurin.  The  foreign  mathematician  had  endeavoured  to  support 
the  hypothesLs  of  Leibnita,  that  the  forces  are  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  velocities  which  they  produce^  while  both  Madaurin 
and  Robins  were  in  favour  of  the  original  opinion  of  Descartes^  that 
the  forces  are  proportional  to  the  velocities  simply. 

About  this  time  Mr.  Robins  began  to  make  those  experiments  for 
determiniDg  the  resistance  of  the  air  against  military  projectiles, 
which  have  gained  for  him  so  much  reputation.  He  is  said  also  to 
have  directed  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  construction  of  miU%  the 
building  of  bridges,  draining  marshes,  and  making  rivers  navigable  ,*  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  employed  in  carrying  such  works 
into  execution.  The  methods  of  fortifying  places  became  a  favourite 
study  with  Mr.  Robins,  and,  in  company  with  some  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, probably  his  pupils,  he  made  several  excursions  to  Flanders, 
where  he  had  opportunities  of  examining  on  the  ground  the  works  of 
the  great  masters  in  the  art 

In  1734,  the  celebrated  Berkeley,  bishop  of  Cloyne,  author  of  the 
*  Treatise  on  Human  Knowledge/  published  a  small  work  called  the 
'Analyst/  in  which,  without  intending  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the 
results,  it  is  attempted  to  be  shown  that  the  piinoiidesof  fluxioos,  as 
they  were  delivered  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  arenot  foanded  upon  strictly 
correct  reasoning,  inasmuch  as  it  is  assumed  that  the  ratio  between  two 
variable  quantities  may  have  a  finite  or  infinite  value  when  the  quan- 
tities are  nascent  or  evanescent;  that  is,  as  the  objector  supposes, 
when  both  quantities  become  zero.  The  objection  is  founded  on  a 
misunderstanding  of  the  subject,  for  by  the  term  nascent  or  evanescent 
is  meant,  not  that  each  quantity  is  nothing,  but  that  both  are  infinitely 
small,  or  that  they  are  less  than  anything  assignable ;  in  which  case 
one  of  them  may,  notwithstanding;,  exceed  the  other  in  msgnitude  a 
finite  or  even  an  infinite  number  of  times.  The  talents  of  both 
Maclaurin  and  Robins  were  employed  in  answering  the  otjection ; 
and  for  this  purpose  Robins  pubUshed,  in  1785, '  A  Discourse  concern- 
ing the  Certainty  of  Sir  I.  Newton's  Method  of  Fluxions,  and  of 
Prime  and  Ultimate  Ratios.'  It  ii  easy  to  imagine  however  that  great 
difficulty  would  at  first  be  felt  in  admitting  a  principle  so  different 
from  any  which  occurs  in  the  ancient  geometry ;  and,  before  the  sub- 
ject was  set  at  resty  Mr.  Robins  added  to  the  firsts  two  or  three  other 
discourses  explanatory  of  the  calculus. 

In  1738  he  wrote  a  defence  of  Newton  sgidnst  an  objection  on  the 
subject  of  the  sun's  parallax  which  occura  in  a  note  at  the  end  of 
Baxter's  'Matho;'and,  in  the  following  year,  he  published  some 
remarks  on  Euler^s  treatise  of  'Motion,'  on  Sndth'a  '  Optics,'  and  on 
Dr.  Jurin's  disoourM  concerning  vision. 

Mr.  Robins's  principal  work,  entitled  *  New  Principles  of  Qunnery/ 
was  published  in  1742.  To  this  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  modem  fortification,  and  a  histoiy  of  the  invention  of  gun- 
powder, with  a  statement  of  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  towarda 
a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  gunnery.  Having  then  determined  the 
value  of  the  explosive  force  of  fired  gunpowder  snd  the  effect  of  tho 
Veat  and  moiituze  of  the  atmosphere  on  that  force,  he  proceeds  to 


describe  the  balHstio  pendulum  which  he  had  invented,  with  the 
manner  of  employing  it  in  determining  the  velocities  of  shot  when  the 
guns  are  charged  with  given  quantities  of  powder;  and  he  treats  at 
length  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  on  shot  and  shells  during  tbeir  flight, 
a  subject  till  th«k  but  little  understood.  This  work  had  the  honour 
of  being  translated  into  German,  and  commented  on  by  the  learned 
Euler.  Some  of  the  opinions  advanced  in  it  being  questioned  by  the 
author  of  a  paper  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  Mr.  Robins  was 
induced  to  reply  to  the  objections,  and  to  give  several  dissertations  on 
the  experiments  made  by  order  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1746  and 
1747 ;  for  these  he  was  presented  vrith  the  annual  gold  medal  A 
number  of  experiments  in  gunnery  subsequentiy  made  by  Mr.  Robins 
were,  after  his  death,  published  with  the  rest  of  his  mathematical 
works,  by  Dr.  Wilson,  and  the  collection,  whidi  makes  two  volumes 
8vo,  came  out  in  1761. 

Besides  the  pursuits  of  science,  Robins  appears  to  have  been  occa- 
sionally occupied  with  subjects  of  a  political  nature.  A  convention 
which  liad  been  made  with  the  king  of  Spain,  in  1788,  respecting  the 
payment  of  certain  claims  made  by  British  merchants  in  compensation 
for  the  seizare  of  their  ships  and  the  destruction  of  their  property  by 
the  subjects  of  that  monarch,  not  being  considered  satlsfaotory,  the 
opponents  of  the  minister.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  made  it  tbe  ground  of 
an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  and  Robins  wrote  three  pamphlets  on  the 
occasion.  These  gained  for  him  considerable  reputation,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  being  appointed  to  manage  the 
inquiry,  he  was  chosen  its  secretary  ,*  he  did  not  however  hold  tbe 
post  long,  as  a  compromise  took  place  between  the  opposing  parties. 


cessful  issue  of  the  action  at  Preston  Pons  in  1745. 

Qreat  difference  of  opinion  exists  concerning  the  share  which  Mr. 
Robins  had  in  writing  the  account  of  Lord  Anson's  '  Voyage  round 
the  World '  (1740-1744).  The  work  was  certainly  commenced  by  tbe 
Rev.  W.  Walter,  the  chaplain  of  the  Centurion,  who  was  iu  that  ship 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  voyage ;  but,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
said  that  the  account  of  the  reverend  genUeman  consisted  chiefly  of 
matters  taken  verbatim  from  the  journals  of  the  naval  officers;  and 
that  Robins,  using  the  statement  of  courses,  bearings,  distances,  &a  os 
materiab,  composed  the  introduction  and  many  of  the  dissertations  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  On  the  otber  hand,  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Robins 
was  consulted  only  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  plates,  and  that 
he  left  England  before  the  work  was  published.  It  ia  scarcely  pro- 
bable that  a  dezgyman  professing  to  write  the  history  of  such  a  voyage 
should  have  meraly  copied  a  sailor's  journal,  and  it  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  work  as  it  stood  in  the  first 
edition  came  from  his  pen;  while^  with  equal  reason,  it  may  be 
allowed  that  Mr.  Robins  added  the  introduction  and  the  sdentifio 
notices.  The  first  edition  appeared  in  1748,  and  four  were  disposed 
of  in  the  course  of  that  year. 

Mr.  Robins  was  offersd  in  1749  his  choice  between  two  good  appoint- 
ments; the  firbt,  to  go  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
settling  the  boundaries  of  Acadia ;  and  the  other,  to  be  engineer  in 
general  to  the  East  India  Company.  He  accepted  the  latter,  and 
departed  in  Deoember  for  Madras,  where  he  arrived  in  Ju^  1750. 
His  intentions  were  to  put  the  fortifications  in  a  good  state  of  defence, 
and  he  had  actually  prepared  plans  for  the  purpose  when  he  was  taken 
ill  with  a  fever.  He  recovered  from  this  atta^  but  soon  afterwards 
fell  into  a  declining  states  and  died  on  the  29th  of  July  1751,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four  years. 

He  left  behind  him  the  character  of  being  one  of  the  most  accurate 
mathematicians  of  his  age ;  and  the  interest  which  he  took  in  astronomy 
may  be  inferred  from  his  having  availed  himself  of  his  interest  with 
Lord  Anson  to  procnre  a  new  mural  quadrant  for  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  and  having  taken  with  him  to  India  a  set  of 
instruments  for  the  pur[»oBe  of  making  observations  in  that  country. 
Dr.  Hutton  relates  that  10  1741  he  was  a  competitor  with  Mr.  MUller 
for  the  DOst  of  professor  of  fortification  in  the  Royid  Military  Academy 
at  Woolwich;  and  that  the  latter  succeeded  through  some  private 
interest  in  obtaining  the  appointments 

ROBINS,  or  ROBYNS,  JOHN,  an  English  astronomer  and  mathe- 
matician, who  was  bom  in  Staffordshire,  about  the  close  of  the  16Vh 
century  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th,  as  it  appears  he  was  entered  a 
student  at  Oxford  in  1516,  and  educated  for  the  church.  In  manu- 
script (Digby,  148)  are  preserved  several  inedited  tracts  by  Robins, 
and  from  a  note  at  the  end  it  appears  that  he  was  of  Merton  College. 
It  seems  that,  in  common  with  many  others  of  that  college,  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  sdenoes,  snd  he  scon  made  such  a  progress, 
says  Wood,  in  'the  pleasant  studies  of  mathematics  and  astrology, 
that  he  became  the  ablest  person  in  his  time  for  those  studies,  not 
exoepting  his  friend  Records^'  whose  learning  was  more  genend. 
Having  taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  in  the  year  1531,  he 
was  the  year  following  made  by  King  Henry  VIIL,  to  whom  he  was 
chapUdO)  one  of  the  canons  of  his  college  in  Oxford.  In  December 
1543  he  wss  made  a  canon  of  Windsor,  and  aftervrards  one  of  tiie 
chaplains  to  Queen  Mary,  who  highly  esteemed  him  for  his  learning. 
He  died  on  the  25th  of  August  1558,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of 
St.  Qeoige  at  Windsor.    He  left  behind  him  several  worloi  in  mauut* 
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■cript>  of  wbioh  two,  *  De  Culmijiaiiona  AtolUriun  Mxarum/  and  '  Da 
Ortu  et  Occasa  SteUarnm  Fizarum/  are  preaenrod  in  manuaoripfc 
(Digby,  143)  in  the  Bodleian  Libniy.  According  to  Wood,  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby  also  poaseaaed  three  other  traota  by  Robyns,  Tta. :  1, 
*  Annotationea  Astrologioffi,'  lib.  iii. ;  2, '  Annotationee  Edwardi  VI. ; ' 
S, '  Traotatua  de  Frognoatioatione  per  Ecolipnin ; '  and  Wood  adds  that 
these  were  alao  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  We  auapect  Wood  ia  here  in 
error ;  for  in  the  sale  catalogue  of  the  Ubncry  of  Oeoige,  Earl  of  Briatol, 
aold  by  auction  in  April  1680,  a  copy  of  which  ia  in  the  Britiah  Muaenm, 
we  find  an  account  of  aeveral  manuaoripta  aaid  formerly  to  have  be* 
longed  to  Sir  Keoelai  Digby,  and  among  theae  (No.  49)  ia  '  Johannia 
Robyns  AnDOtatiooea  Astrologicie.'  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
Wood  may  have  taken  the  titlea  from  the  catalogue  of  Thomaa  Allen'a 
library,  in  the  Ashmolean  Muaeum,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  came 
into  the  bands  of  Kenelm  Digby,  and  that  the  two  titlta  of  '  Aono« 
tationea'  do  in  reality  belong  to  the  aame  book.  We  are  not  aware 
tha't  any  copy  of  this  work  of  Robyns'a  ia  now  iu  existence,  although 
there  ore  aome  extracts  from  it  in  manuacript  (BodL  8467),  and  the 
loss  of  it  ia  p^rhapa  not  much  to  be  regretted.  Wood  alightly  refsta 
to  a  book  by  Robyns,  under  the  title  of  *  De  Portentoaia  Gometis,'  but 
he  says  that  he  had  never  seen  a  copy.  Bale  howeTer  mentiona  haying 
Been  one  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Weatminater,  and  this  oopy  ia  now 
in  the  British  Museum.  Sherbnme,  in  the  appendix  to  hia  '  Kanilius,' 
mentions  another  in  the  poaaesaion  of  Ghde,  and  this  ia  now  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,— O.  i.  11.  We  find  alao  that  there  ia  atill 
another  copy  in  the  Aahmolean  Muaeum,  manuacript.  No.  136.  The 
preface  to  tbia  latter  work,  which  ia  partly  plagiarised  from  Cicero,  ia 
printed  in  Halliwell'a  '  Rara  Mathematica,'  pp.  48-54. 

*  ROBINSON,  REV.  EDWARD,  DJ).,  waa  bom  at  Southington, 
Connecticut,  U.  S.,  in  1794.  He  atudied  at  Hamilton  College  at 
Clinton  in  New  York,  where  he  graduated  in  1816,  and  aabaequently 
became  teacher  of  Qreek  and  matLematica.  He  resigned  this  office  in 
1818,  and  in  1821  entesed  the  theological  seminary  at  Andoverin 
Massachusetts,  in  whioh  he  waa  in  a  &ort  time  appointed  assistant 
instructor  in  the  department  of  aacrad  literature.  In  1826  he  came 
to  Europe^  and  atudied  the  oriental  langnagea  at  Paria  and  at  Halle  in 
PrusBia.  He  then,  after  a  careful  course  of  preliminary  atudy,  along 
with  Mr.  Eli  Smith  spent  the  whole  of  1888  in  the  Holy  Land ;  and 
the  result  of  their  inquiiiea  was  given  to  the  world  in  1841  in  '  Biblical 
Reaearches  in  Paleatine,  Mount  Sinai,  and  Arabia  Petrsaa;'  a  work 
which  has  done  more  than  any  other  to  fix  the  sitea  of  pl^cea  and 
eventa  recorded  in  Scripture,  and  in  dissipating  the  legends  which  had 
been  erroneously  associated  with  them ;  and  though  aome  of  Dr. 
Robiuson'a  positions  have  been  conteated,  the  learned  world  haa 
accepted  hia  work  aa  the  most  reliable  that  has  been  yet  produced,  and 
for  it  the  Royal  Geographical  Journal  of  London  bestowed  on  him 
their  gold  medai  In  order  to  decide  the  controverted  pointa  which 
had  arisen  aa  to  some  of  the  matters  in  his  former  book,  Dr. 
Robinson  returned  to  Palestine  in  1851,  and  haa  since  publiahed 
'The  Holy  Land,'  a  work  which  well  sustaina  his  previoua  repu- 
tation. On  hia  return  to  hia  native  country,  after  the  publication  of 
hia  first  work,  he  waa  appointed  assistant  professor  and  librarian  in  the 
theological  secoinary  at  Andover,  whence  he  removed  to  be  profeasor 
of  Biblical  lit<'rature  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  at  New  York, 
an  office  which  he  yet  holds.  Besides  the  works  above-mentioned  Dr. 
Robinson  has  written  on  various  geographical  and  philological  subjects, 
chiefly  in  relation  to  sacred  literature.  Of  theae  Uie  principal  are  a 
translation  of  the  'Hebrew  Lexicon'  of  Qeseniua  (1836,  fifth  edition 
1855);  a  translation  of  Buttmann's  'Qreek  Lexicon,'  1845,  new  and 
enlarged  edition  1851;  'Commentary  on  the  Apocalypae,'  1845; 
'Critical  History  and  Defence  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon;'  'Har- 
mony of  the  Four  Qospels  in  English;'  'Harmony  of  the  FourQoapels 
in  Greek;'  'Dictionary  of  the  Holy  Hble;'  and  'Historical  View  of 
the  Langnagea  and  Literature  of  the  Slavic  Nations,'  by  Talvj  (paeudo- 
nym),  1860.  He  also  for  a  time  edited  and  has  largely  contributed 
to  the  '  Bibliotheca  Sacra,'  1848,  &o. 

•  ROBINSON,  JOHN  HENRY,  RjL,  Une  engnver,  waa  bom 
about  1796  at  Bolton,  Lancashire.  A  pupil  of  Jamea  Heath,  Mr. 
Robinson  adopted  son^ewhat  of  that  engravw'a  manner,  but  he  haa  in 
his  later  platea  made  good  his  daim  to  originality  as  well  aa  refine- 
ment of  atyle.  Among  the  best  known  of  his  works  are  Uie  admi- 
rable head  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  from  the  fine  picture  by  Sir  Thomaa 
Lawrence ;  Wilkie's  '  Napoleon  and  Pope  Piua  VII. ; '  Landseer'a 
'Little  Red  Riding-Hood,'  'Twelfth  Night,'  and  'The  MantiUa;' 
Mulready'a  'Wolf  and  Lamb;'  and  LeeUe'a  'Mother  and  ChUd,'  of 
its  kind  one  of  the  richest  in  tone  and  colour  and  moat  delicate  in 
expression  of  recent  EugliBh  engravings.  In  our  notice  of  Mr.  Doo 
[Doo,  G.  T.,  col.  632]  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  we  ascribed  to  that  gentle- 
man the  fine  engraving  of  the  Queen  from  the  portrait  by  Mr.  Part- 
ridge :  we  should  have  said  that  he  executed  the  portrait  of  Prince 
Albert  by  Partridge ;  the  companion  portrait  of  the  Queen  is  from 
the  burin  of  Mr.  lUibinson,  aqd  it  ia  aa  admirable  for  high  finiah  and 
refinement  of  execution*  aa  that  of  the  Prince  ia  for  breadth  and 
vigour ;  they  are  unqueationably  the  fineat  pair  of  angiavinga  whioh 
have  yet  been  exeouted  of  the  Queen  and  her  oonaort  Mr.  Robinson 
haa  aisp  ezeouted  aoma  printa  from  tha  old  iiiMlai%  inchiding  the 
well-known"  Flower  GirV  by  Murillo.  Ha  vraa  elected  AsK^te 
engraver  in  1856,  and  Academician  in  1867. 


ROBISON,  JOHN,  waa  bom  in  1789,  at  Boghall  in  ihm  ooaaty  U 
Stirling.  Hia  father,  who  had  been  a  merchant  at  Glasgow,  but  who 
then  reaided  on  his  estate,  intended  that  he  should  aoter  the  dericsl 
order,  and  accordingly  he  sent  him,  at  eleven  yeaxa  of  age,  to  the 
nniverai^  of  that  city.  Here  the  youth  studied  tha  claawlra  under 
Dr.  Moore,  and  moral  philosophy  under  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ;  and  at  the 
aame  time  he  received  instructiona  in  mathematiea  fh>m  Or.  Robert 
Simeon.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1756 ;  but  ha  declined  tin 
Church  aa  a  proCsaalon. 

Being  thua  compelled  to  aeek  an  oooapaiion  in  soma  other  line,  he 
went  to  London  in  1768,  with  a  recommendation  from  Dr.  Sitnuon  to 
Dr.  Blahr,  a  prebenduy  of  Weatminater,  who  waa  then  deairoos  oi 
obtaining  aome  peraon  to  instruct  the  young  Duke  of  York  in  navi- 
gation, and  to  aooompany  hia  royal  highnesa  in  a  voyage  to  aea,  aa 
intention  being  entertained  that  the  prince  ahould  aerve  in  the  royal 
navy.  The  project  vraa  afterwarda  abandoned,  but  Mr.  Robieon  coo- 
Bented  to  embark  on  board  the  Neptune  with  a  eon  of  Admiial 
Knowlea,  iriio  had  juat  then  received  hia  appointment  aa  a  midabip* 
man.  This  ship  waa  ona  of  a  fieet  deatined  to  ooK>perate  vrith  tbe 
land-foroea  under  General  Wolfe  in  tha  reduction  of  Quebec;  and 
during  the  voyage  Mr.  Knowles  beiug  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Royal  William,  Robiaon,  who  waa  than  t»t«d 
as  a  midahipman,  acoompanied  him.  In  May  1759  the  fleet  arrived 
in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  Rubison  was  employed  in  anrreying  the 
river  and  the  neighbouring  country;  at  the  aame  time  he  h^  aa 
opportunity  of  mating  observationa  concerning  the  effecta  produced 
by  the  aurora  borealia  on  the  magnetic  needle.  The  aaooeaa  of  the 
expedition  is  well  known ;  and  on  the  return  of  the  Royal  William  to 
England,  Mr.  Robiaon  accepted  an  invitation  from  Adoilnl  Knowlsi 
to  reaide  with  him  at  his  aeat  in  the  country. 

In  1762,  Lieutenant  Knowlea  being  appointed  to  tha  comnoand  of  a 
aloop  of  war,  Robiaon  accompanied  him  in  a  voyage  to  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  but  after  being  absent  six  months  he  returned  to  England, 
and  quitted  entirely  the  naval  service.  Hia  friend  and  patron  the 
admiral  however  recommended  him  to  Lord  Anaon  aa  a  petmm 
qualified  to  take  charge  of  Harrison'a  timekeeper,  which,  after  the 
labour  of  thirty-five  years,  waa  conaidered  fit  to  be  need  for  the 
important  purpose  of  determining  the  longitude  of  a  ahiy^  sea,  and 
which  it  was  propoeed  by  the  Board  of  Longitude  to  try  during  a 
voyage  to  tha  West  Indies.  In  oonsequenoe  of  this  recommendation, 
Mr.  Robiaon,  acoompanied  by  a  aon  of  Mr.  Harrison,  aailed  to  Jamaica 
where,  on  January  26,  1768,  the  chronometer  (whose  rate  had  been 
determined  at  Portsmouth,  November  6,  1762)  waa  found,  after 
allowing  for  that  rate,  to  indicate  a  time  leea  by  6"  only  than  that 
which  resulted  from  the  known  di£ference  between  the  longitudes  of 
the  two  placea ;  and  on  hia  return  to  England,  2nd  of  April  1763,  that 
ia,  after  an  absence  of  147  days,  the  whole  error  waa  fotmd  to  be 
but  r  541". 

Mr.  Robison,  being  disappointed  in  hia  expeotationa  of  promolloa 
from  the  Admiralty,  aet  out  for  Glasgow  in  order  to  reaume  hia  atudiea 
Here,  enjoying  the  friendahip  of  Dr.  Black  and  Mr.  Watt,  the  former 
of  whom  waa  on  the  point  of  developing  hia  theoiy  of  latent  heat» 
and  the  latter  of  bringing  forward  hia  great  improvements  on  the 
steam-engine,  he  felt  himself  irresietibly  impelled  towarda  the  pursuit 
of  the  phystoal  scienoea.  On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Blaek  to  Edinbuigh, 
Mr.  Robiaon  waa  appointed  to  aucoeed  him,  and  for  four  yean  he 
gave  lecturea  on  natural  philosophy  at  Glasgow ;  but  at  the  end  of 
that  time  he  acoepted  (1770)  the  appointment  of  aecretary  to  Admiral 
Shr  Charlea  Knowlea,  who  had  been  invited  by  the  Empress  of  Russia 
to  superintend  the  improvements  which  that  aovereign  contemplated 
making  in  her  navy.  Two  years  after  his  arrival  at  St.  Peterebuzg 
Sir  Charlea  became  president  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  Robisoo 
waa  made  inspector  of  the  corpe  of  maritime  oadeta  at  Cronatadt,  with 
a  liberal  salary  and  the  rank  of  lieuteuantssolonel  in  Uie  Roasian 
aervioa  He  gave  no  instructions,  but  hia  duty  waa  to  receive  the 
reporta  of  the  masters,  and  to  class  the  oadeta  in  the  order  of  their 
merita ;  thia  he  performed  for  four  years,  but  finding  Cronatadt  a 
dreary  place  of  reaidenoe  during  the  winter,  he  accepted  the  j^ofessor 
ship  of  natural  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  which  had  become  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Ruaael.  He  arrived  in  that  dty  in  June  1774, 
Iwinging  with  him  two  or  three  of  the  Russian  cadet%  whose  education 
he  had  undertaken  to  superintend ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  gave  a 
aeriea  of  lecturea  on  mechanica,  optica,  electridty,  astronomy,  fta 
This  course  he  continued  to  deliver  annually  during  the  reet  of  his 
life,  except  when  ill  health  obliged  him  to  appoint  a  aubetitute  for  the 
purpoae,  improving  each  subject  from  time  to  time  by  the  introduction 
of  every  important  diaoovery  which  it  received  from  the  reeearchee  of 
his  ocmtemporariea.  The  lectures  are  caid  to  have  been  distinguished 
by  accuracy  of  definition  and  deamess  aa  well  aa  brevity  of  demon- 
atration ;  and  the  experimenta  by  which  they  were  illuatrated,  to  have 
been  performed  with  neatness  and  precision.  But  it  haa  been  objected 
to  them  that  they  were  delivered  with  a  rapidity  of  utteranoe  which 
made  it  difficult  for  the  atudenta  to  follow  lum ;  that  h»  auppoeed  his 
pupils  to  poaaeaa  a  higher  degree  of  preparatoiy  infotmaition  than  they 
had  in  genend  attained,  aven  when  they  had  gone  through  the  uni- 
versity ooutae  of  sludy,  and  that  tha  exparimenti  ware  too  finr  in 
number  to  aarva  the  purpoae  intended  by  them. 

Ob  tattling  in  Edinburgh|  Mr.  Robiaon  became  •  mamber  of  the 
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PhiloBophieal  Society  of  that  city.  In  1785  ho  wm  atfcaekod  by  a  dia* 
order  which  whs  attrnded  with  pain  and  depression  of  spirits,  but  he 
WHH  only  ocoaaioDally  prevented  from  performing  bis  duties  and 
following  bis  literary  avocations.  In  1798  be  was  made  Doctor  in 
Laws  by  the  University  of  New  Jersey,  and  in  the  folio wiog  year  by 
that  of  Glaogow ;  and  in  1800  he  wns  elected  a  foreign  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Scieooes  at  Bt.  Ffeteraburg.  In  1786  he  wrote  a  paper, 
which  was  published  in  the  firat  volume  of  the  'Philoeophioal  IVana- 
Rctions  of  Bdiuburgh/  on  the  determination,  from  his  own  obaerva- 
tions,  of  the  orbit  and  motion  of  the  Qeorgium  Sidus;  and  he 
afterwards  wrote  one  which  appeared  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
same  work,  on  the  motion  of  light  as  affected  by  reflecting  snd 
refracting  subBtances  which  are  themselves  in  motion.  Bnt  bis  most 
in)portant  works  are  the  numerous  articles  which,  in  1793  and  the 
foUowinof  year»,  he  contributed  to  the  third  edition  of  the  *  Encydo* 
psedia  Britannica '  and  its  '  Supplement ;  *  a  series  of  treatises  which 
may  be  considered  as  forming  a  complete  body  of  physical  sdenoe  for 
that  time. 

h\T.  Kobison  was  prevailed  upon  to  superintend  the  publication  of 
Dr.  Black's  lectures  on  chemistry,  and  they  came  out  in  1803;  but  that 
science  had  undergone  so  great  a  change  since  the  death  of  the  learned 
lecturer,  that  the  work  excited  little  interest  In  the  following  year 
he  published  a  portion,  containing  dynamics  and  astronomy,  of  a  book 
entitled  *  Elements  of  Mechtmical  Philoaophy ; '  but  the  substance  of 
it,  together  with  that  of  some  MSS.  which  had  been  intended  by  the 
author  to  form  part  of  the  second  volume,  and  also  the  principal 
articles  which  bad  been  written  for  the  '  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,' 
were  collected  by  Dr.,  now  Sir  David,  Brewster,  under  the  title  of  *  A 
System  of  Mechanical  Philosophy,'  and  published  in  1822,  with  notes, 

in  4  vols.  8vo. 

While  Mr.  RoWson  was  on  his  jonmey  to  Russia  in  1770,  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  the  Bishop  of  Lidge,  who,  with  all  bis 
chapter,  constituted  a  lodge  of  freemasons ;  and  into  this  society  our 
traveller  was  induced  to  enter.  It  is  unknown  from  what  source  he 
obtained  bis  information  respecting  its  proceedings,  but  twenty>nine 
years  afterwards  he  publilhed  a  remarkable  work  containing  '  A  History 
of  the  German  Illuminati,'  whom  he  describes  as  the  agents  in  a  plot 
formed  by  the  freemasons  to  overturn  all  the  religions  and  govern- 
ments of  Europe.  Tho  work  met  with  little  attention,  and  Robison 
was  charged  with  a  degree  of  credulity  scarcely  to  be  expected  in  a 
person  so  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  philosophical  evidence. 

Having  taken  a  slight  cold,  and  suffered  an  illness  of  only  two  days' 
duration,  Mr.  Robison  died  on  the  30th  of  January  1805,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  four  children.  He  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  person  of  prepossessing  countenance,  a  good  linguist,  a 
draughtsman,  and  an  accomplished  musician;  and  it  is  added  that  his 
conversation  was  both  energetic  and  interesting. 

ROBORTELLO,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family,  Sep- 
tember 9tb,  1516.  He  was  educated  at  Bologna  under  the  celebrated 
Homulo  Amaseo,  and  he  began  about  1588  to  teach  the  belles  lettres 
at  Lucca.  Five  years  afterwards  he  went  to  Pisa,  where  he  lived 
during  the  next  five  years,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  bis  fame,  which 
was  soon  spread  over  the  whole  of  Italy.  In  1549  the  senate  of  Venice 
elected  him  successor  to  Battista  Egnozio,  professor  of  rhetoric  there, 
whose  advanced  age  obliged  him  to  retire  from  public  duties.  In  1552 
Robortello  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in 
the  University  of  Padua,  in  the  place  of  Lazaro  Buonamid,  who  died 
in  that  year.  Thence  he  removed  in  1557  to  Bologna,  in  order  to 
undertake  a  similar  office  in  that  city.  Having  been  appointed  to 
pronounce  here  the  funeral  oration  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  who  died  in  1558,  he  is  said  to  have  forgotten  the 
exordium,  and  to  have  been  incapable  of  proceeding,  which  brought 
him  into  some  disrepute.  About  this  time  he  had  violent  disputes 
^ith  Sigonius,  in  which  Robortello  appears  to  have  been  the  aggressor, 
And  which  did  not  terminate  till  the  senate  of  Venice  employed  their 
authority  in  imposing  silence  upon  both.  Robortello  died  at  Padua, 
March  18, 1567,  in  .the  fifty-first  year  of  his  sge,  io  poor  that  he  did 
not  leave  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral,  which  however 
was  ct-lebi-ated  by  the  university  in  a  style  of  great  magnificence. 

Robortello  seems  to  have  been  naturallv  pugnacious,  and  he  was 
continually  involving  himself  in  dispntes  with  men  superior  to  himself. 
Be  could  not  refrain  from  attacking  such  writers  as  Erasmus,  Paulo 
Manuzio,  Muretui«,  and  Henry  Stephens.  He  was  however  a  man  of 
con^•iderable  talent  and  learning,  and  he  published  several  books  of 
grt- at  utility,  l^he  following  are  his  principal  works : — 1, '  Variorum 
Locorum  Annotationes  tarn  in  Grfficis  quam  in  Latinis  Auctoribus,' 
8 vo,  Venice,  1548;  2,  'De  Historidi  Facultate,'  &o.,  8vo,  Florence, 
1548,  being  several  treatises  on  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  all  of 
which  are  inserted  by  Gruter  in  his  'Thesaurus  Criticus;'  8,  'De 
Convenienti&  Supputationis  Livianse  Annorum  oum  Marmoribus  Ro- 
mania qua)  in  Capitolio  sunt ;  De  Arte  aive  Ratione  corrigendi  Veteres 
Auctores  Disputatio,'  folio,  Padua,  1557;  4.  *De  Vitft  et  Victu  Populi 
Romani  sub  Imptratoribus  Css.  Augustas,  folio,  Bologna,  1559.  Be- 
sides these  be  published  editions  of  Aristotle's  '  Poetics,'  the  '  Tra- 
gedies'  of  .^Escbylus,  the  'Tactics'  of  iSlianj  and  Longinus  'On  the 
Sublime.* 

ROBUSTI,  JACOPO.    [TraroRBTTO.] 

ROCHEFOUCAULD,  FKANgOIS,  DUG  DE  LA,  of  a  dlsUnguished 


noble  family  of  Franee,  was  horn  in  1618.  He  appeared  sftrly  at  the 
oourt  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  showed  some  talents  and  ambition,  but  was 
kept  out  of  employment  and  favour  by  the  jealousy  of  Cardinal 
Richelieu.  ^  In  the  early  part  of  the  subsequent  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
he  figured  in  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde.  He  attached  himself  to  tha 
party  of  the  Dnchess  of  Longneville,  whose  avowed  admirer  he  was, 
and  he  was  severely  wounded  ftt  the  siege  of  Bordeaux,  and  in  th^ 
battle  of  St  Antoine  at  Paris.  After  Lonis  XIV.  had  firmly  established 
the  monarohieal  authority,  La  Roohefouoanld  withdraw  to  private  life. 
In  this  second  part  of  his  oareer  he  exhibited  private  thrtuea  which 
atoned  for  the  folhr  and  violence  of  his  younger  years.  He  was  intimate 
with  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  with  Madame  de  fi^vlgn^,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  her  correspondenoe  in  terms  of  real  eateem.  He  died  in 
1680,  with  calm  and  Christian-like  reaignation.  The  Cardinal  de  Reta^ 
his  contemporary  and  fellow-partisan,  in  his '  M^moires,'  says  of  him, 
that  he  was  always  irresolute  in  his  temper;  a  good  soldier,  with  no 
military  talent ;  a  bad  courtier,  though  ambitious  of  figuring  and 
meddling  in  intrigue ;  but  at  the  same  time  ho  praises  '*  his  natural 
good  sense,  the  ease  and  mildness  of  his  manners,"  and  says  that "  ho 
was  a  very  upright  man  in  private  life."  La  Rochefoucauld  left  several 
works,  the  principal  of  which  are — 'M^moires  de  la  R^nee  d'Anne 
d'Autriche;'  and  his  'Maximes,'  or  'Pens^'  for  which  he  is  best 
known  as  an  author.  This  book  has  made  much  noiw  in  the  world ; 
it  has  been  abused,  criticised,  controverted,  and  yet  no  one  can  deny 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  it,  though  it  generalises  too  much« 
La  Rochefoucauld  attributes  all  the  actions  of  men,  good  or  bad,  to 
the  moving-spring  of  self-interest  Friendship  is  an  exchange  of  good 
ofiioee,  generosity  is  the  means  of  gaining  good  opinion,  justice  itself 
is  derived  from  the  fear  of  suffering  from  the  oppression  of  others. 
This  may  be  all  true,  but  stiU  there  are  actions  in  which  men  can  have 
no  self-interest  in  view,  in  which  they  act  from  enthusiasm,  or  a  strong 
senae  of  duty,  or  from  benevolence,  or  some  motive  other  than  self- 
interest  ;  snob  are,  for  instance,  the  s^f-devotedness  of  Uie  patriot,  the 
perseveranoe  of  the  upright  man  through  good  and  evil  report,  the 
sacrifice  made  by  pure  love,  and,  above  aO,  the  oalm  resignation  of  the 
Christian  martyr.  These  and  other  similar  instanoes  La  Rochefoucauld 
has  not  taken  into  aocoont,  beoause  probably  he  had  seen  no  specimen 
of  them.  La  Rochefoucauld  has  aooounted  for  most  actions  of  a  great 
proportion  of  mankind,  periiaps  by  far  the  greater,  and  for  so  doing 
he  baa  been  abused,  beoause,  as  a  French  lady  observed,  he  has  told 
everybody's  Stcret  He  has  placed  himself,  with  regard  to  private 
morality,  in  the  same  predicament  as  Machiavelli  with  regard  to  political 
morality.  [MachIatblli.]  J.  J.  Rousseau,  who  was  certainly  not  free 
tvom  selfishness,  has  abused  La  Rochefoucauld's  'Maximes ;  and  yet 
in  his  ^Emile '  he  obsenres  that  "selfishness  is  the  main-spring  of  all 
our  actions,"  and  that "  authors,  while  they  are  for  ever  talking  of 
truth,  which  thev  care  little  about,  think  chiefly  of  their  own  interest, 
of  which  they  do  not  talk."  La  Fontaine,  in  his  fable  (b.  L,  11) 
'  L*Homme  et  son  Image,'  has  made  an  ingenious  defence  of  La 
Rochefoucauld's  book. 

La  Rochefoucauld's 'Maximes' have  gone  through  many  editions. 
The  '  (Envres  de  La  Rochefoucauld,'  1818,  contain,  besides  his  ahready 
published  works,  several  inedited  letters  and  a  biographical  notice. 

Several  other  individuals  of  the  same  family  have  acquired  an  his- 
torical name,  among  others,  Louis  Alexandre  ds  La  Rochepoucauld, 
peer  of  France,  who  embraced  the  popular  part  at  the  beginning  of  the 
great  French  revolution,  and  displayed  considerable  violence  in  his 
sentiments,  notwithstanding  which,  aifter  the  10th  of  August,  he  was 
massacred  by  the  Jacobins  as  an  aristocrat 

ROCHESTER,  LORD.    [Wilmot.] 

ROCKINGHAM,  CHARLES  WATSON  WENTWORTH,  MAR- 
QDIS  OF,  was  the  only  son  of  the  first  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and 
was  bom  on  the  18th  of  May  1780,  two  years  after  the  title  of  i^ron 
of  Malton  had  been  conferred  upon  his  father,  who,  in  1734,  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Malton,  and,  having  succeeded  to 
his  cousin  in  the  barony  of  Rockingham  in  1746,  was  created  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  the  same  year.  The  Watsons,  barons,  and  for  some 
time  earls  of  Rockingham,  had  originally  acquired  importance  by  the 
marriage  of  one  of  tnem  with  the  sister  of  tho  great  Earl  of  JStraiford, 
whose  vast  estates  they  in  this  way  came  to  inherit 

In  September  1760,  while  his  father  was  still  alive^  the  subject  of 
the  present  article  was  created  Earl  of  Mtdton  in  the  Irish  peerage; 
but  before  the  end  of  the  year  his  father's  death  left  him  in  possession 
of  the  marquisate.  Toung  as  he  was  when  he  thus  entered  the  House 
of  Lords,  he  did  not  wait  long  before  beginning  to  take  a  share  in 
debate.  Horace  Walpole^  in  his  '  Memours  of  the  Last  Ten  Years  of 
the  Reign  of  George  IL,'  notices  one  or  two  of  his  earliest  appearances 
in  not  very  comphmentary  terms.  When  what  was  called  the  Scotch 
Bill  (for  planting  colonies  of  foreign  Protestants  on  the  forfeited 
estates  in  Scotland)  was  under  discussion  in  March  1752,  he  says, 
"  The  voung  Marquess  of  Rockinffham  entered  into  a  debate  so  much 
above  his  force,  and  partly  appliea  the  trite  old  apologue  of  Menenius 
Agrippa,  and  the  sillier  old  story  of  the  fellow  of  college,  who  asked 
why  we  shonld  do  anything  for  posterity,  who  had  never  done  any- 
thing for  us  t"  Again,  in  his  account  of  the  debates  in  the  following 
February,  about  the  chaxge  of  Jacobitinn  brought  against  the  solicitor- 
general  Murray  (Lord  Mansfield)  and  other  persons  connected  with 
the  courts  he  notes,  in  the  same  sarcastic  style: — *'Lord  ^orthum- 
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berlaod,  peroemng  it  was  a  day  for  great  men  to  stand  forth,  thottght 
it  a  good  opportunity  to  announee  his  own  dignity ;  bat  he  said  littla 
to  the  purpote.  SUU  less  was  said  by  the  young  Marquess  of  Rooking* 
bam,  though  he  had  prepared  a  long  quotation  from  Tadtus  about 
informers,  and  opened  with  it'* 

But  although  never  rated  high  as  a  man  of  talent^  the  mere  wealth 
and  independent  position  of  the  marquis  neeessarily  secured  him  great 
influence,  which  was  much  strengthened  by  bis  upright  and  honourable 
character  in  private  life,  as  well  as  by  the  moderation  and  oonsistencj 
of  his  political  conduct,  although  that  was  no  doubt  partly  owing  to 
the  very  narrowness  of  his  understanding,  which  prevented  him  from 
ever  looking  beyond  the  particular  set  of  notions  he  had  originally 
taken  up,  or  the  particular  people  from  whom  he  had  received  them. 
He  had  been  educated  in  the  principles  of  what  was  then  considered 
oonstitutional  Whiggism,  and  he  evidently  to  the  end  of  his  life  never 
entertained  a  doubt  about  the  truth  of  his  political  opinions.  In 
February  1760  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  His  political 
career  from  this  date  forms  part  of  the  history  of  the  next  reign,  and 
of  the  several  persons  of  much  greater  mark  than  himself  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  association  or  collision  in  the  fluctuating  contest 
of  parties,  [George  III.;  Burke;  Pitt.]  He  was  first  lord  of  the 
treasury  and  prime  uinister  from  the  10th  of  July  1765  to  the  12th  of 
July  1766,  aod  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  with  the  same 
office  on  the  resignation  of  Lord  North,  in  March  1782,  but  died  the 
Istof  July  of  that  year.  The  Marquis  of  Rockingham  married,  in 
1752,  the  daughter  of  Thomas  Bright,  Esq.,  of  Badsworth,  but  had  no 
children.  His  eldest  sifter  was  married  in  1744  to  the  first  Earl 
Fitzwilliom,  whose  son,  having  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  on  the 
death  of  the  marquis,  took  the  surname  of  Went  worth  in  1807. 

HODERIC,  the  thirty-fourth  and  last  of  the  Visigothic  line  of  kings 
who  filled  the  throne  of  Spain  from  411  to  711.  The  circumstances 
which  attended  the  elevation  and  fall  of  this  prince  are  as  doubtful  as 
most  events  of  that  dark  period.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Theodofred,  duke  of  Cordova,  and  the  grandson  of  Chindaswind. 
Having  been  entrusted  by  Witiza  with  the  command  of  the  army, 
Roderic  revolted  against  his  sovereign  in  708,  deprived  him  of  the 
crown,  and  banished  him  to  Toledo.  For  some  time  after  his  usurpa- 
tion, Roderic  had  to  contend  against  the  sons  and  partisans  of  the 
dethroned  monarch,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  Spain.  At  last  the  sons  of  Witiza,  perceiving  their  inability  to  cope 
with  the  foroea  of  the  usurper,  crossed  over  to  Afrios,  where  they  were 
kindly  received  by  Ilyan  (the  Count  Don  Julian  of  Spanish  chronicle), 
lord  of  Ceuta  and  Tangiers,  and  a  friend  of  Witiza^  who  offered,  if 
assisted  by  the  Arabs,  whose  tributary  he  was,  to  restore  the  princes 
to  the  dominions  of  their  father.  Having  communicated  his  project  to 
Musa  Ibn-Nosseyr,  then  governor  of  Africa  for  the  Kalifs  of  Damascus 
[MusA  Ibn-Nossbtr],  ^t  general,  who  had  long  wished  to  earty 
liis  arms  into  Spain,  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity  offered  to  hUn, 
and  promised  his  powerful  assistance.  By  his  orders  Tarif  Abti  Zorah, 
with  four  hundred  Berbers,  landed  at  Tartessus  (since  called  Tarifa,  in 
commemoration  of  thisevent),and  after  ravaging  the  adjoining  countrr, 
returned  to  Africa  laden  with  plunder  and  captiyes.  This  happened  m 
Kamadhdn,  a.h.  91  (Oct  a-d.  710).  The  sucoess  of  the  enterprise 
filled  the  Arabian  Amir  with  joy,  and  a  second  and  more  formidable 
expedition  was,  the  ensuing  year,  directed  against  the  ahorea  of  Spain, 
on  Thursday  the  eighth  of  Rejeb,  A.H.  92,  answering  to  80Ui  April, 
711.  Tdrik  Ibn  Zevydd,  a  freed  man  of  Mdsa  Ibn  Nosseyr,  landed 
with  eight  thousand  men  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Calpe,  to  which  he 
gave  his  own  name,  *Jebal  Tdrik'  (the  mountain  of  Tdrik),  since 
corrupted  into  Gibraltar.  Soon  after  their  landing,  Tdrik  and  his 
followers  were  attacked  by  Theodomir,  the  governor  of  Andalucia^ 
The  Goths  however  were  unable  to  force  the  positions  taken  up  hj 
Turik,  who,  seeing  his  number  daily  increase  by  fresh  reinforcements 
from  Africa,  descended  into  the  plain,  and  advanced  without  opposi- 
tion ss  fsr  as  Medina  Sidonia.  He  was  there  met  by  Roderic,  who^ 
at  the  head  of  numerous  but  ill-diBciplined  forces,  hastened  to  repel 
the  invasion.  After  some  sharp  d(irmishing,  which  Issted  for  six 
consecutive  days,  the  two  armies  came  to  a  general  engagement  on 
the  5th  of  Shawwdl,  a.h.  92  (26th  July,  711).  Accordmg  to  Ar-rdzi 
and  other  historians,  this  memorable  battle,  which  decided  the  foite  of 
the  Gothic  monarchy,  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Barbate, 
not  on  those  of  the  Guadalete,  as  the  generality  of  the  Christian 
historians  have  erroneously  asserted.  It  wss  at  first  hardly  contested 
on  both  sides,  until  the  defection  of  Oppos  and  other  partisans  of 
Witiza,  to  whom  Roderic  had  imprudenUy  entrusted  the  command  of 
the  right  wing  of  his  army,  gave  the  victory  to  the  Arabs.  The  rout 
then  became  general,  and  the  flower  of  Gothic  chivalry  fell  by  the 
tword  of  the  Arabs,  Roderic  himself  being  in  the  number  of  the  slain. 

This  last  fact  has  been  brought  into  question  by  the  generality  of 
the  Spanish  historians,  from  Rodericus  Toletaous  down  to  Masdeu, 
on  the  ground  that  Sebastianus  Salmanticensis,  a  monk  and  chronicler 
of  the  10th  century  (in  *  Flores,  Esp.  Sag.,'  vol  xiii),  speaks  of  a 
tomb  being  discovered  in  his  time,  at  Vis^o  in  Portugu,  bearing  this 
inscription,  '  Hie  requiesdt  Rodericus  ultimus  Rex  Gothorum;'  from 
^hich  they  conclude  that  Roderic  escaped  the  field  of  battle,  and 
retired  into  Portugal,  whore-  he  passed  the  reimainder  of  his  days  in 
penance  and  prayer.  The  statement  however  is  entitled  to  little 
credit  •  for  not  only  have  we  the  teBtimony  to  the  contrary  of  thf 


Arabian  writers^  who  univerMdlv  agree  that  Roderic  perished  in  tha 
lotion,  though  they  are  divided  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  soms 
asMTlhig  that  he  was  slain  by  Tdrik,  and  others  that  be  was  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  river;  but  the  assertion  is  further  corro> 
berated  by  Isidorus  Paosnsis,  and  the  anonymous  oontmuator  of  tb« 
'  Chronioon  Biclarense' — ^two  contemporary  Christian  writer^  who 
positively  declare  that  Roderic  died  te  the  aetioiu  Boderic'a  rela 
had  lasted  nearly  three  yean.  There  is  a  iabulons  chronicle  of  thii 
kiog^  or  rather  a  romanoe  of  ohivaliy,  in  whidi  the  popular  traditioot 
current  among  Moors  and  Christians  respecting  the  invasion  and  con- 
quest of  Spain,  as  well  as  v^anj  ridiculous  fables  like  that  of  Flohnda, 
snd  the  enchanted  Tower  of  Toledo,  have  been  embodied  by  sa 
anonymous  writer  of  the  14th  century.  It  wss  printed  for  the  finft 
time  at  Toledo,  1649,  and  has  since  gone  through  seToml  edition 
Another  fabulous  histoiy  of  Roderic  and  the  events  in  wbioh  he  wn 
engaged,  was  written  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century ,  by  a 
converted  Moor  of  the  name  of  Luns  (Granada,  1592,  4to.).  These, 
and  other  books  of  the  same  stamp,  have  furnished  ample  matcriali 
for  some  admirable  works  in  recent  English  literature,  by  SooU, 
Southey,  and  Irving. 

(Al-makkari*s  History  of  tk$  Mohamuudan  Dyntutiei  in  Spain,  vol 
i,  chaps.  1  and  2.) 

RODNEY,  ADMIRAL,  LOftD.  George  Brtdges  Rodney  w» 
bom  at  Walton-upoU'Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  February  19; 
1718.  fie  was  taken  from  Harrow  School,  and  sent  to  sea  at  twdn 
jears  of  age.  In  1739  he  was  made  a  lieutenant;  in  1742,  a  captain; 
and  in  1748  he  was  sent  out  as  governor  and  commander4n>chief  on 
the  Newfoundland  station,  with  the  rank  of  commodore;  In  October, 
1752,  Rodney  returned  to  England,  and  was  elected  member  of  par^ 
liament  for  the  borough  of  Saltasb.  He  was  appointed  suooessivelj 
to  the  Fougueuz,  64  guns;  the  Prince  (George,  90  guns;  and  the 
Dublin,  74.  After  twenty-eight  years  of  active  serrice^  he  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  rear-admiial.  May  19, 1759. 

In  1761  Admiral  Rodney  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  at 
fiarbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islanda.  Having  captured  the  islands  of 
Martinique,  Santa  Lucia,  and  Granada,  he  was  recalled  on  the  conda- 
sion  of  peace  in  1763.  Soon  after  his  return  he  w«s  created  a  barnne^ 
and  by  successive  steps  resohed  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  r^d 
He  was  also  appointed  governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital ;  but  resigned 
this  office  on  beinff  sent  ont^  in  1771,  as  commander-in-chief  on  the 
Jamaica  station.    In  1774  he  was  recalled. 

Under  the  pleasure  of  pecuniary  difficulties,  Sir  George  Rodney 
now  rotired  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  May,  1778,  when  he  wm 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  admiral  of  the  white,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1779  was  again  appointed  commander-in-chief  on  the  Barbadoea  atation, 
for  which  he  sailed  December  29, 1779.  His  fleet  consisted  of  22  sail 
of  the  line  and  8  frigates.  France  and  Spain  wero  at  this  time  united 
against  England.  Beforo  he  had  been  ten  days  at  sea  he  had  captored 
seven  SpaniBh  ahips  of  war,  and  on  the  16th  of  January,  1780,  fell  in 
with  a  Spanish  fleets  under  Admiral  Langarsi  near  Gape  St.  Vincent, 
consisting  of  11  ships  of  the  line^  and  2  frigates.  Of  these  five  were 
taken  and  two  destroyed ;  but  the  action  being  ia  the  nighty  and  the 
weather  tempestuous,  the  rest  escaped. 

On  the  17th  of  April  1780,  Rodney  came  in  sight  of  the  French 
fleety  under  the  Comte  de  Guiche,  near  Martinique.  Rodney 
intended  to  attack  the  enemy,  which  was  a  little  superior,  with  his 
fleet  in  close  order;  but  the  greater  part  of  his  captains  disobeyed, 
and  kept  at  a  cautious  distancei  Only  flve  or  six  ships  supported 
him,  while  in  his  own,  the  Sandwich,  he  engaged  a  74  and  two 
80-gun  ships  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  compiled  them  to  bear 
away,  and  broke  through  the  enemy's  line.  In  his  despatohee  Rodney 
censured  the  conduct  of  his  captains,  but  the  Admiralty  suppressed 
the  passage,  and  only  one  of  them  was  brought  to  trial,  who  was 
dismissed  from  the  service.  The  admiral  was  rswarded  vrith  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons*  and  a  pension  of  2000f.  a-yeer.  to 
be  continued  after  his  death  to  his  family  in  specified  portions  lor 
their  respective  lives.  In  1780  he  was  chosen,  free  of  expense,  to 
represent  the  city  of  Westminster,  and  was  also  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  Soon  afterwards  war  was  declarod  against  the  states  of  Holland, 
and  instructions  wera  sent  to  Rodney  to  attack  thehr  possessions  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Dutch  island  of  St.  Eustatius  surrendered,  with- 
out a  shot  having  been  flred,  Februaiy  8,  1781 ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  spring,  the  Butoh  colonise  of  Demerara,  Essequibo,  and  Bcrbiee 
were  taken.  Rodney,  having  roturned  to  Europe  in  tiie  autumn  of 
1781  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  was  received  with  universal 
enthuuasm,  was  created  -vice-admiral  of  England,  in  the  place  of 
Admiral  Hawke  deceased,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
whole  of  the  West  Indies.  Both  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  wero 
at  this  time  in  the  West  Indies,  and  it  was  intended  to  form  a  junction 
and  attack  Jamaica  and  the  other  British  possessions.  The  French 
fleet  was  commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Grasse,  and  consisted  of  thirty- 
three  or  thirty-four  sail  of  the  line^  besides  frigates.  Intelligence 
having  been  brought  to  Rodney,  on  the  8th  of  April  1782,  of  their 
having  sailed  firom  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique,  he  immediately 
followed  them.  A  partial  action  took  place  on  the  9th,  when  two 
of  the  French  ships  of  the  line  were  disabled,  and  a  third  was  rendered 
useless  br  an  accident  in  the  night  of  the  11th,  thus  reducing  the 
French  fle^  to  thirty  or  thirty-one  ships  of  the  lina    The  British 
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fleet  was  rather  more  io  number,  but  much  len  in  weight  of  metal. 
The  general  action  commenced  on  the  12th  of  April  1782,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  till  half  past  six  in  the  eyening. 
Rodney,  in  the  Formidable,  broke  through  the  French  line,  and 
engaged  the  Yille-de-Parip,  De  Grasse's  flag-ship,  and  compelled  her 
to  strike.  The  result  was,  that  seven  ships  of  the  line  and  two 
frigates  were  taken  by  the  British. 

About  this  time  the  Whigs  had  come  into  office,  and  Rodney  having 
been  always  opposed  to  them,  an  officer  was  appointed  to  succeed  him, 
who  had  only  just  sailed  when  the  news  of  this  great  yictory  reached 
England,  and  the  Admiralty  immediately  sent  an  express  to  overtake 
and  bring  back  the  officer,  but  it  was  too  late.  Rodney  reached 
England,  September  21,  1782.  He  was  raised  to  the  peerage  with 
the  title  of  Baron  Rodney,  and  received  an  additional  pension  of  20002. 
a-year.  He  livod  chiefly  in  the  country,  till  May  24, 1792,  when  he 
died,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year.  He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a 
numerous  family.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London,  at  the  national  expense.  His  portrait 
by  Reynolds  was  in  the  royal  collection  at  St.  James's  Palace,  but  has 
Binoe  been  sent  to  Greenwich  Hospital. 

(Mundy,  JAft  and  Correspondence  of  Lord  Rodney,  London.) 

RODRIGUEZ,  VENTURA,  the  most  eminent  Spanish  architect  of 
the  eighteenth  oentuiy,  was  bom  at  Cienpozuelos,  July  14,  1717,  and 
commenced  his  first  studies  in  his  profession  under  Esteban  Marchand, 
who  was  then  employed  on  the  works  carrying  on  at  Aranjuez.  After 
the  death  of  Marchand,  in  1738,  he  still  continued  at  Aranjuez,  until 
Juvara  engaged  him  as  his  assistant  in  making  drawings  for  the  design 
of  the  new  palace  at  Madrid ;  and  after  the  death  of  Juvara,  he  was 
similarly  engaged  by  his  successor  Sachetti,  with  whom  he  was  subse- 
quently associated  in  the  execution  of  that  vast  pile,  as  aparejador,  or 
principal  clerk  of  the  workn,  1741.  In  1747  he  was  made  honorary 
member  of  the  Academy  of  St  Luke  at  Rome ;  and  on  that  of  St. 
Fernando  being  established  at  Madrid,  in  1752,  he  was  appointed 
chief  director  or  professor  of  architecture  in  it,  an  office  for  which  he 
was  peculiarly  fitted,  not  only  by  his  talents,  but  by  hb  zeal  for  his 
art,  and  his  solicitude  for  the  improvement  of  the  pupUs.  Commissions 
poured  in  upon  him  from  every  quarter;  for  there  was  scarcely  a 
work  of  any  importance  throughout  the  country  on  which  he  was  not 
either  engaged  or  consulted.  He  was  employed  on  various  cathedrals, 
churohes,  colleges,  hospitals,  and  other  structures  at  Zaragoza,  Malaga^ 
Toledo,  Granada,  Valladolid,  and  numerous  other  places ;  and  a  mere 
list  of  the  works  designed  or  executed  by  him  would  be  one  of  con- 
siderable extent.  We  can  here  merely  point  out,  as  being  among  the 
more  remarkable  for  their  design,  the  sanctuary  at  Cobadonga,  the 
church  of  San  Felipe  Ncri  at  Malaga,  that  of  the  hospital  at  Oviedo, 
and  the  palace  of  the  Duque  de  Liria  at  Madrid. 

These  multiplied  engagements,  and  the  frequent  joomeys  which 
they  occasioned  him,  prevented  his  visiting  Italy ;  but  he  collected 
all  works  of  engravings  relative  both  to  its  ancient  and  modem 
buildings.  He  also  carefully  studied  the  Tarious  monuments  of 
Roman,  Moorish,  and  Gtothic  architecture  in  his  own  country.  He 
died  at  Madrid  in  1785,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  San  Marcos,  the  only  one  in  that  capital  erected  by 
himself.  Rodriguez  has  been  honoured  with  an  Elogio  by  the  cele- 
brated Jovellanos,  to  which  we  must  refer  those  who  wish  for  a  more 
detailed  notice  of  his  character  and  works.  He  is  also  repeatedly 
mentioned  with  high  commendation  by  Ponz,  in  his  'Viage  de 
Espaua;'  and  he  doubtless  deserves  the  title  he  received  fi?om  his 
contemporaries,  of  the  Restorer  of  Architecture  In  Spain. 

R0ii3UCK,  JOHK,M.D.,  the  son  of  a  Sheffield  manufacturer,  was 
bom  in  1718.  He  received  a  liberal  education  at  Northampton  under 
Dr.  Doddridge,  and  subsequently  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  and 
settled  in  Birmingham  as  a  physician.  Pursuing  an  early  taste  for 
chemistry,  he  introduced  some  improvements  in  the  processes  of 
refining  gold  and  silver,  and  established,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Samuel  Qarbet,  an  extensive  refinery  and  chemical  manu&ctory  at 
Birmingham.  He  there  effected  such  improvements  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  sulphuric  acid  (formerly  called  vitriolic  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol), 
by  the  use  of  l^iden  iostead  of  glass  vessels,  and  by  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  process,  as  enabled  him  to  reduce  its  price  from  sixteen- 
pence  to  four-pence  per  lb.,  and  thus  to  render  it  available  for  many 
new  and  iuiportant  purposes  in  connection  with  manufactures ;  and, 
in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Garbet,  he  established,  in  1749,  vitriol-works 
at  Preston-pans  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these  improvements  into 
practice,  thei-eby  rendering  a  gieat  service  to  our  rising  manufactures, 
and  securing  to  himself  and  his  partner  a  handsome  return.  He  is 
said  to  have  tried  bleaching  with  sulphurio  acid,  but  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  this  valuable  process  does  not  appear  to  be  traceable 
to  his  experiments.  Abandoning  hia  medical  practice,  Roebnck 
henceforward  resided  chiefly  in  Scotland,  where  he  perfected  improved 
methods  of  smelting  and  manufkcturing  iron  with  pit-coal  instead  of 
charcoal,  and  founded  the  gre*t  iron-works  at  Canon,  for  which  he 
chiefly  designed  the  furnaces  and  macbineiy,  calling  in  the  aid  of 
Smeaton,  and  subsequently  of  Watt  The  first  furnace  at  this  great 
establishment,  the  formatiun  of  whidi  oonstitates  an  era  in  the  history 
of  British  manufactures,  was  blown  on  the  1st  of  January  1760.  Un- 
fortunately for  himself.  Roebuck  subsequently  became  the  lessee  of 
extensive  ooal  and  salt-works  at  Borrowstowness,  belonging  to  the 
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Duke  of  Hamilton.  For  the  carrying  on  of  these  works,  on  which  he 
emploved  nearly  a  thousand  persons,  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his 
capital  successively  from  his  other  undertakings,  and  ho  nevertheleas 
became  so  involved  as  to  derive  only  a  bare  subsiBtenco  from  the  col- 
lieries, although  his  improved  modes  of  working  were  highly  beneficial 
to  the  country.  While  engaged  in  this  speculation  he  became  con- 
nected, as  stated  under  Jamsb  Watt,  with  some  of  the  early  experi- 
ments of  the  author  of  the  modem  steam-engine,  in  the  first  patent 
for  which  he  had  a  share.  He  died  on  the  17th  of  July  1794.  In  a 
copious  memoir  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  'Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinbuxigh,'  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow,  he  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  few  papers  read  before  that  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  and  to  have  published  two  political  pamphlets. 

•ROEBUCK,  JOHN  ARTHUR,  M.P.,  was  bom  at  l£idru  in  180L 
He  was  the  son  of  R  Roebuck,  Esq.,  of  that  plaoe,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  eminent  Dr.  Roebuck  of  Birmingham,  the  subject  of 
the  precediog  article.  Mr.  Roebuck  can  also  trace  his  descent 
from  the  poet  TickelL  When  very  young  Mr.  Roebuck  went  to 
Canada,  whence  he  came  over  in  1824  to  become  an  English  bar- 
rister. He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Temple  in  1831, 
and  went  on  the  Northern  circuit  He  is  now  a  Queen's  Counsel 
and  a  bencher  of  the  Inner  Temple.  In  1832  he  was  returned  as 
member  for  Bath  to  the  first  Reformed  House  of  Commons;  and 
since  that  time  he  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  'advanced  liberals ' 
of  that  House,  and  as  one  of  the  most  resolute  and  effective  advocater 
of  the  various  measures  which  from  time  to  time  have  formed  or 
still  form  the  policy  of  the  party  so  designated.  He  sat  for  Bath  till 
1837,  having  in  the  meantime  (1834)  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Falconer  of  Bath,  who  is  known  as  an  author,  and  as  having 
been  Bampton  lecturer  at  Oxford.  During  this  early  part  of  his 
parliamentary  career,  Mr.  Roebuck  made  his  reputation  as  one  of  the 
chiefs  oL  what  has  been  called  the  *  school  of  philosophical  radicalism,' 
in  which  capacity  he  was  also  a  oontributor  to  the  'Westminster 
Review '  in  its  early  days.  He  was  agent  in  England  for  iiie  House  of 
AEsembly  of  Lower  Canada  in  the  actual  time  of  the  Canadian 
rebellion,  and  zealously  defended  the  interests  of  the  colony  in  her 
dispute  with  the  executive.  At  this  time  also  be  won  that 
character  for  independence  and  incorruptibility,  touched  with  some- 
thing of  asperity,  which  he  has  ever  since  retained.  As  a  Radical  he 
was  very  severe  on  the  Whigs,  both  in  parliament  and  out  of  it ;  and 
he  had  a  quarrel  which  led  to  a  duel  with  Mr.  Blaok,  editor  of  the 
'  Morning  Chronide,'  the  Whig  journal  His  hostUity  to  the  Whigs 
cost  him  his  seat  in  1887 ;  but  he  was  again  elected  for  Bath  in  1841, 
and  oontinued  to  represent  it  till  the  general  Section  of  1847,  when  he 
was  again  thrown  out.  He  was  first  returned  for  Sheffield — which  con- 
stituency he  still  represents—in  May  1849,and  then  without  opposition. 

As  member  for  Sheffield,  Mr.  Roebuck  has  kept  up  his  peculiar 
character  as  an  independent  critic  of  the  proceedings  of  all  parties 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  extreme  patriotic  liberalism.  Occasional 
ill-health  has  interfered  with  his  parliamentary  labours;  but  he  has 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  many  important  debates,  and  he  almost 
always  brings  a  large  amount  of  valuable  and  suggestive  information 
to  bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand,  and  he  enforces  it,  notwithstanding 
his  feeble  physical  powers,  with  much  eneigy.  He  has  also  on  one  or 
two  occasions  originated  important  motionsL  It  was  he  who,  in  Janu- 
ary 1855,  moved  for  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Russian  war,  and 
by  carrying  the  motion  against  the  Aberdeen  government  by  a  large 
majority,  forced  that  government  to  resign..  Mr.  Roebuck  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  celebrated  committee  of  inquiry  appointed  in  pur- 
suance of  his  motion.  In  December  1855  Mr.  Roebuck  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  office  of  chairman  of  the  new  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  but  he  was  third  in  the  list  of  candidates  when  the  final  vote 
was  taken.  He  has  since  then  become  chairman  of  the  Administrative 
Reform  Association,  founded  by  some  merchants  of  London  and  others 
after  the  exposures  of  the  state  of  our  administrative  machinery  to 
which  the  inquiry  into  the  Russian  war  led.  The  association,  after 
starting  vrith  great  promises,  was  thought  to  fail  in  accomplishing 
its  aspirations ;  and  Mr.  Roebuck  has  recently  been  trying  to  re-invigo- 
rate it  and  give  it  distinct  practical  aims.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  Western  Bank  of  London,  and  also  of  the  Acadian 
Chai'coal-Iron  Company  of  Nova  Scotia.  Mr.  Roebuck,  besides  his 
scattered  letters^  manifestoes,  &a,  and  his  contributions  to  the 
'  Westminster '  and  '  Edinburgh '  Reviews,  &o.,  is  the  author  of  the 
following  separate  works : — '  Pamphlets  to  the  People,'  1835 ;  '  The 
Colonies  of  England  :  a  Plan  for  the  Qovemment  of  some  portion  of 
our  Colonial  Possessions,'  1849;  and  'The  History  of  the  Whig 
Ministry  of  1880  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,'  2  vols.,  1852. 

ROEliAS»  JUAN  DE  LAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguidhed  of  the 
Spanish  painters,  commonly  known  amone  Andalusian  artists  as  £1 
Clerigo  Ro^las,  was  bom  at  Seville  of  a  distinguished  family,  about 
1558  or  1560 :  his  fisther,  Pedro  de  Us  Ro61as,  was  a  Spanish  admiral, 
and  died  in  1506.  Ro^las  is  styled  in  documents  and  in  books  'el 
Uoenciado  Juan/  which  signifiee  probably  merely  that  he  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Sevilleu  Little  is  known  about  hia 
education :  he  is  supposed  to  have  studied  in  Italy,  and  from  his  style 
with  some  of  the  scholars  of  Titian  in  Venice.  In  1603  he  painted 
four  pictures  for  the  college  of  Olivares.  From  1607  until  1624  ho 
lived  chiefly  at  Seville  and  Madrid;  and  in  1616,  after  the  death  of 
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F.  Castello,  he  wm  a  competitor  for  the  place  of  cabinet  painter  to  the 
king,  Philip  III.;  notwithstanding  the  "  many  years'  service  of  Bo^as's 
father/'  howeTer,  Bartolom^  Qonzakz  succeeded  Castello.  Rodlas 
settled  in  Olivares  m  1624,  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  canons 
of  the  college,  but  he  died  there  in  the  following  year,  April  23rd, 
1626.    Francifco  ZurlMiran  was  the  scholar  of  Ro^las. 

The  works  of  Bellas  are  very  numeroos  in  Seville ;  and  there  are 
still  many  in  the  College  of  Olivares,  and  there  are  some  at  Mad  fid. 
His  mastei^piece  is  the  death  or  '  el  Tranaito '  of  San  ludoro,  in  the 
church  of  that  saint  at  Seville ;  this  is  a  large  majestic  composition, 
in  two  compartments,  similar  to  the  communion  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Domenichino,  and  other  Italian  pictures,  but  on  a  laiger  scale.  In 
the  lower  part  is  the  archbishop  in  a  church  in  the  attitude  of  prayer 
and  about  to  die,  supported  and  surrounded 'by  his  numerous  clergy, 
among  which  are  some  magnificent  heads ;  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture  is  our  Saviour  on  his  throne,  with  the  Madonna  by  his  side, 
and  surrounded  by  angels ;  the  attention  of  all  is  directed  to  the  dying 
saint.  This  picture,  it  appears,  has  never  been  engraved ;  indeed,  very 
few  good  Spanish  pictures  have  been  engraved,  and  it  is  owing  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  great  painters  of  Spain  are  so  little  known  out 
of  their  own  provinces.  One  of  his  best  works  also  is  the  Saint  lago, 
in  the  Capilla  de  Santiago,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Seville :  the  saint  is 
riding  over  Moors ;  it  was  painted  in  1609.  Bermndez  speaks  of  it  as 
fiill  of  fire,  majesty,  and  decorum.  According  to  Mr.  Ford  ('Hand- 
book of  Spain '),  it  is  surpassed  by  the  picture  of  the  Conception,  by 
Rodlas,  in  the  Academy  ;  and  by  three  in  the  chapel  of  the  University 
of  Seville — a  *  Holy  Family,  with  Jesuits ; '  a  *  Nativity ; '  and  an 
'  Adoration.'  '*  No  one,"  says  this  writer,  "  ever  painted  the  sleek 
grimalkin  Jesuit  like  Ro^s."  Pacheco,  who  was  censor  of  pictures 
in  Seville  [Pacheco],  reproached  Bellas  with  want  of  decorum  in  a 
picture,  in  the  Merced  Calzada,  of '  St.  Anne  Teaching  the  Virgin  to 
Bead,'  for  representing  some  sweetmeats  and  some  articles  of  common 
domestic  life  upon  a  table  in  the  picture;  and  also  for  painting  a 
sheet,  intended  to  wrap  the  infant  Saviour  in,  who  is  naked,  in  the 
picture  of  the  '  Nativity,'  in  the  chapel  of  the  nniversity. 

Bodlas  is  compared  with  Tintoretto  and  the  Caracci ;  he  is  the  best 
of  the  Andalusian  painters  in  design  and  composition,  and  displays 
frequently  a  grandeur  of  form  and  majesty  of  character  which  belong 
only  to  the  greatest  masters :  in  colouring  also  he  may  be  compared 
with  the  Venetians.  His  hist  picture  is  apparently  the  '  Nativity,'  at 
Olivares.  Palomino's  account  of  this  painter  is  almost  wholly  incor- 
rect ;  he  calls  him  Doctor  Pablo  de  his  Hollas. 

(Cean  Bermudea,  Diccionario  Hutorico,  Ac.) 

ROGER  OF  HOVEDEN.  [Hoveden.I 
*  ROQKRS,  HENRY,  now  Professor  of  PhUoM>phy  at  Spring-Hill 
Independent  College,  Birmingham,  and  well  known  as  an  English 
Essayist^  and  the  author  of  works  designed  to  exhibit  the  harmony 
of  Philosophy  and  Revealed  Religion,  was  educated  at  Highbury 
College,  and  was  for  some  time  an  Independent  preacher.  The  duties 
of  this  office  not  agreemg  with  his  health,  he  resigned  his  charge. 
He  was  afterwards  for  a  time  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and 
Literature  in  University  College,  London.  Thence  he  removed  to 
hispresent  situation. 

Within  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  Mr.  Rogers,  by  his  contributions 
to  the '  Edinburgh  Review,'  has  won  himself  the  high  place  which 
he  occupies  in  the  contemporary  literature  of  Britain.  Probably  since 
Mr.  Macaulay  ceased  to  write  for  the  <  Edinburgh,'  Mr.  Bogers  has 
been  the  most  distinguished  of  its  regular  contributors  in  the  kinds 
of  topics  formerly  treated  by  Mr.  Macaulay  in  the  pages  of  that 
periodical.  His.  articles  have  been  numerous  and  on  very  various 
subjects— some  critical,  some  historical  or  biographical,  and  some 
speculative.  A  collection  of  them  was  republished  in  1850  under  the 
title  of  *  Essays  selected  from  Contributions  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review;'  and  this  collection,  increased  in  bulk  by  an  additional 
volume  published  in  1855,  has  passed  through  more  than  one 
edition.  It  is  by  these  three  volumes  of  republished  '  Essays '  that 
Mr.  Rogers  is  best  known ;  but  he  is  also  the  author  of '  The  Life  and 
Character  of  John  Howe,  M.A.,  with  an  Anslysis  of  his  Writings,' 
1886 ;  of  *  General  Introduction  to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  English 


Francis  Newman.  Mr.  Rogers  officiated,  along  with  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor, 
as  Examiner  of  the  Essays  given  in  for  the  Burnett  prizes  of  Aber- 
deen in  1854,  and  awarder  of  the  prises. 

ROGERS,  SAMUEL,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  July  1768,  at 
Kewbgton  Green,  a  suburb  of  London.  His  father,  who  was  a' 
Dissenter,  and  much  respected  by  the  Dissenters  of  London,  was 
a  banker  by  profession;  and  the  poet,  after  a  careful  private  edu- 
cation, was  placed,  when  yet  a  lad,  in  the  banking-house  to  learn  the 
business  prior  to  his  becoming  a  partner.  Among  his  reminiscences 
of  this  time  wss  that  of  Wilkes  calling  at  the  banking-house  to  solicit 
his  father's  vote,  and,  as  his  father  was  out,  shaking  hands  with  him 
as  his  fatber^s  representative.  From  a  very  early  period,  the  future 
poet  exhibited  a  taste  for  letters,  and  he  used  to  date  his  first  deter- 
tnination  towards  poetry  from  the  effect  produced  upon  him  by  reading 
Beattie's  *  Minstrel,'  when  a  mere  boy.  His  admiration  of  literature 
and  literary  men  led  him,  while  still  a  clerk  in  his  father's  bank,  to  I 


meditate  a  call  on  Dr.  Johnson  for  the  purpose  of  introdocing  himself; 
and  once,  with  a  young  friend,  he  went  to  Johnson's  house  in  Bolt 
Court  bent  on  accompanying  the  object^  but  his  courage  failed  him 
when  he  had  his  hand  on  the  knocker.  It  was  in  1786 — two  years 
after  Johnson's  death — that  Rogers^  then  in  his  twenty-third  year, 
published  his  first  volume  of  poetry,  under  the  title  of  'An.  Ode  u 
Superstition,  and  some  other  Poems.'  The  date  ia  important.  "  The 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  British  Poetry,"  sajs  a  critic,  "  dat^i 
almost  exactly  from  this  year.  For  a  year  or  two  before  17S6,  thtre 
had  been  manifestations  of  a  new  poetic  spirit,  differing  from  that  of 
the  poetry  of  the  18th  century  as  a  whole;,  and  more  particularly  froa 
that  of  Darwin,  Hajley,  and  the  Delia  Cruscans  who  represented 
the  poetry  of  the  18th  century  in  its  latest  and  djing  stage.  Crab;^ 
for  example,  had  published  his  'Library*  ia  1781;  and  Cowperhai 
made  his  first  distinct  appearance  as  a  poet  in  1782,  when  be  vu 
already  in  bis  fifty-secqnd  year.  Crabbe's  'Village'  was  published 
in  1783,  and  Cowper  first  made  an  effective  impression  by  the  pub- 
lication of  his  second  volume,  including  his  'Task,' in  178 5.  Thm 
Bogers  was  heard  of  as  a  poet  almost  at  the  same  time  aa  Cr^bbe 
and  Cowper.  But  more  exactly  contemporary  with  Rogers  than 
either  Crabbe  or  Cowper,  was  Robert  Bums,  the  first  edition  of 
whose  poems  appeared  in  that  very  year,  1786,  which  saw  Rogers's 
dihtU  as  an  author."  In  shorty  Bogers^s  first  appearance  as  a  poet 
coincides  with  the  opening  of  that  era  in  our  literature  ia  which  we 
still  are^  and  of  which  Rogers  himself  is  one  of  the  minor  atara. 

ShorUy  after  his  first  publication,  Rogers  travelled  in  France,  where 
he  saw  Condorcet  and  iQanv  other  men  afterwards  celebrated  in  the 
French  Revolution.  He  also  visited  Scotland,  where  he  saw  Adam 
Smith,  Dr.  Robertson,  and  other  celebrities.  In  1792  he  published  hii 
'  Pleasures  of  Memory,'  by  which,  and  by  a  subsequent  volume  con- 
taining 'An  Epistle  to  a  Friend  and  other  Poems,'  published  in  1795, 
he  "  establiahed  his  place  among  the  men  of  letters  who  adorned 
Great  Britain  in  the  dosing  decade  of  the  last  century."  During  the 
next  fourteen  years  he  gave  nothing  new  to  the  world,  either  to 
increase  or  to  mar  his  reputation.  It  wss  during  this  long  interval  of 
silence  that  he  retired  from  his  hereditary  business  as  a  banker  (though 
with  an  income  still  derived  from  the  bank,  and  with  the  nominal 
character  of  partner  continued  to  him)  to  enjoy,  by  means  of  hia 
ample  wealth^  a  leisure  absolutely  at  the  command  of.  hia  private 
taste&  "  The  house  of  liogers  in  St  JamesVplace,"  it  b  said, "  became 
a  little  paradise  of  the  beautiful,  where,  amid  pictures  and  other  objects 
of  art,  collected  with  oare  and  arranged  with  skill,  the  happy  owner 
nestled  in  fastidious  ease,  and  kept  up  among  his  contemporaries  s 
character  in  which  something  of  the  Horace  was  blended  with  some- 
thing of  the  Macenas."  As  he  had  known  Fox,  and  Home  Tooke,  and 
Dr.  Price,  and  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Lord  Nelson,  and  others  of  the 
eminent  men  of  the  former  generation,  so  now  ha  gathered  round  hij 
table  the  political  and  social,  and  literary  and  dramatic  celebrities  who 
had  succeeded  them — Wordsworth,  Scott^  Byron,  Coleridge,  Mackiutosh, 
Southqr*  Wellington,  Chantrey,  &o.,  &c.  His  own  politieal  sentiments 
were  those  of  moderate  Whigglsm,  but  this  did  not  prevent  men  of  all 
parties  from  being  his  guests. 

In  1812,  Rogers,  when  bis  muse  seemed  dead,  added  to  a  republi- 
cation of  his  earlier  poems,  the  fragment  entitled  '  Columbus.'  He  was 
then  in  his  fiftieth  yaar.    In  1814  his  'Jacqueline'  was  published  in 
conjunction  with  Byron's  '  Lara,'  this  being  Uie  period  of  the  height  of 
the  intimacy  between  the  two  so  dissimilar  poets.    "  Composed  with 
the  same  laoorious  slowness,  and  polished  line  by  line  to  the  same 
degree  of  smoothness,"  says  the  writer  of  a  sketch  of  his  life,  "his 
'  Human  Life'  appeared  in  1819.    Finally,  as  the  last  and  much  the 
longest  of  his  productions,  came  his  '  Italy,'  the  first  part  of  which  was 
published  in  1822,  in  the  poet's  sixtieth  year,  and  the  complete  edition 
of  which,  illustrated,  under  the  author's  care^  at  an  expense  of 
10,0002.  by  Stothard,  Prout,  and  Turner,  did  not  appear  till  1836L 
With  the  preparation  of  this  exquisite  book  his  literary  career  may  be 
said  to  have  closed.    He  still  wrote  an  occasional  copy  of  versea  at  the 
rate  of  a  couplet  a  week;  and  some  of  these  trifles^  including  one 
written  as  late  as  his  ninety-first  year,  are  preserved  in  hui  collected 
works.    But  on  the  whole  it  was  in  his  character  as  a  superannuated 
poet,  living  on  the  reputation  of  hii  past  performances,  drawing  the 
arUsts  and  wits,  and  men  of  rank  of  a  more  modem  age  around  him, 
and  entertaining  them  with  his  caustic  talk,  and  his  reminiscences  of 
the  notable  persons  and  events  of  former  days,  that  he  figured  in  a 
select  portion  of  London  society  during  the  Ust  twenty  years  of  hia 
existence."    The  longevity  of  the  poet  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  sources 
of  the  public  interest  felt  for  him  in  his  later  life.    Always  fond  of 
open  air  exercise  and  of  going  to  public  exhibitions,  he  might  be  seen 
BtrolUng  about  in  the  parks,  or  in  a  stall  or  box  at  the  opera,  to 
within  a  few  years  of  his  death.    An  accideut  in  the  streets  at  last 
disabled  him  from  walking  out;  but  the  extraordinary  tenacity  of  his 
constitution  enabled  him  to  recover  from  it,  when  a  younger  man  might 
have  died.    It  was  not  till  the  18th  of  December  1855,  when  he  was  in 
his  ninety-third  year,  and  had  already  for  many  yeaxa  been  the  literary 
patriarch  of  his  country,  that  he  departed  this  life.    Wordsworth  and 
many  others  who  had  been  bom  after  him,  and  had  attained  old  age 
under  his  view,  had  predeceased  him«  and  left  him  alone  among  a 
generation  of  juniors. 

Rogers  will  be  rememberid  partly  for  hit  poetry,  sad  partly  from 
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;he  peculiar  oonneetion  in  which  he  stoody  in  virtue  both  of  hie  Ion- 
^oTity  and  hie  social  position  and  habits,  with  the  misoellaneons 
phenomena,  and  especially  with  the  art  and  literatnre  of  his  time.  His 
poetry  is  of  the  highly  finished  and  tastefal  rather  than  the  powerful 
kind.     **  We  have  in  his  works,"  says  a  critic,  **  a  classic  and  graceful 
beauty ;  no  slovenly  or  obscure  lines ;  fine  cabinet  pictures  of  soft  and 
mellow  lustre,  and  occasionally  trains  of  thought  and  association  that 
awaken  or  recall  tender  and  heroic  feelings.*'  HIb  relations  to  his  time 
were  less  those  of  active  influence  than  those  of  shrewd  observation 
and  interesting  reminiscence.    They  are  best  exhibited  in  the  volume 
of  his  *  Table  Talk,' published,  e&nce  his  deatii,by  his  friend  Mr.  Dyce. 
*  ROQET,  PETER  MARK,  an  eminent  physician  and  physiologist 
He  graduated  in  medicine  at  Edinburgh  in  1798,  and  practised  in 
Manchester,  where  he  obtained  the  appointment  of  Physician  to  the 
Infirmary,  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  Fever  Hospital    He  subsequently 
came  to  London,  where  he  became  known  for  his  scientific  taste,  and 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    He  was  afterwards  made 
Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  an  office  which  he  held  for  many 
years.     On  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  London,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  was  for  some  years  one  of  the 
examiners  in  physiology.     He  was  early  elected  one  of  the  FuUerian 
Lecturers  on  Physiology  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  He 
was  the  writer  of  one  of  the  Bridgwater  treatises,  under  the  title 
'  Animal  and  Vegetable  Physiology.'  This  work  was  publiihedinl884. 
He  has  contributed  extensively  to  the  general  scientific  literature  of 
the  day.     The  treatises  on  'Electricity'  and  'Magnetism/  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  were  from  his  pen.  He  contributed  the 
article  on  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  to  the  *  Encylopsedia  Britanuica,'  and 
the  articles  'Age'  and  'Asphyxia^  to  the  'C^clopiedia  of  PtAstioal 
Medicine.'    In  1888  he  published  a  '  Treatise  on  Physiology  and  Phre- 
nology.'   In  1888  be  delivered  the  Oulstonian  Lectures  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians,  which  were  published  in  the  '  Medical  Qtanite.' 
Besides  these  larger  worics,  he  has  published  many  papers  on  medical 
and  scientific  subjects  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chirurgical 
Society,'  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Sooiety/  in  the 
'  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Institution,'  and  other  publioationa 

Dr.  Roget  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  Con- 
sulting Piiysidan  to  the  Queen  Charlotte  LyiDg-in  Hospital,  and  tbe 
Northern  Dispensary.  A  '  Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and  Phrases,' 
published  by  him  in  1852,  has  reached  its  18th  edition. 

ROHAULT,  JAMES,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  at  Amiens,  where 
he  was  bom  in  1620.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  a  scientific  edu- 
cation in  that  city,  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  Paris  for  the  purpose 
of  prosecuting  his  studies  in  philosophy. 

In  that  age  the  physical  works  of  Aristotle  had  begun  to  give  place 
to  those  of  Descartes,  and  most  of  the  learned  men  in  France  received 
with  complacency  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  Nature  which 
were  given  in  the  'Principia,'  the  'Dioptrioe,'  and  the  *Meteora'  of 
their  illustrious  countryman.  Rohault  was  one  of  those  who  diligently 
studied  the  writings  of  the  Ghreek  philosopher  and  of  his  numerous 
commentators,  but  who  also  applied  himself  with  ardour  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  new  school,  of  which  he  professed  to  be  a  zealous 
disciple.  This  circumstance  appears  to  have  brought  him  to  the  notice 
of  Clarselier,  who,  being  himself  a  warm  Cartesian,  conceived  so  great 
a  regard  for  the  young  philosopher,  that  he  gave  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  engaged  him  to  write  a  commentary  on  the  works  of  the 
man  who  was  the  object  of  their  common  admiration.  Rohault  seems 
to  have  executed  the  task  assigned  to  him  in  a  manner  which  gratified 
the  wishes  of  his  patron  and  father-in-law,  and  in  the  spirit  of  an 
enthusiastic  follower;  for  in  the  preface  to  his  'Traits  de  Physique' 
he  designates  Descartes  as  a  man  who,  by  his  works,  had  shown  that 
France  was  capable  of  forming  philosophers  as  illustrious  as  those  of 
ancient  Greece.  This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clai'ke,  and  published  with  notes,  in  which  are  given  explanations  of 
the  principal  phenomena  agreeably  to  the  philosophy  of  Newton, 
which,  in  a  vexy  few  years,  had  entirely  supplanted  that  of  the  l^nch 
school. 

After  the  above-mentioned  work  was  finished,  Rohault  appears  to 
have  been  occupied  for  several  years  in  giving  instructions  in  mathe- 
matics, and  the  subjects  of  his  lessons  were  published  after  his  death 
in  two  volumes.  The  course  comprehends  geometry,  both  plane  and 
practical ;  trigonometry,  plane  and  spherical ;  fortification,  meohanicsi, 
perspective,  and  arithmetic. 

Besides  the  '  Traits  de  Physique,'  Rohault  published  also  a  work 
entitled  'Entretiens  Bur  la  PhUosophie,'  consisting  of  a  series  of 
dialogues,  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated  according  to  the  Cartesian 
prmciples.     He  died  in  1675. 

ROLAND,  MANON.  Makon  PHiupoir,  for  such  was  her  maiden 
name,  was  bom  in  Paris  in  1754.  Her  father  was  an  artist  of  moderate 
talent ;  her  mother  was  a  woman  of  superior  understanding  and  of  a  sin- 
gularly amiable  temper.  Manon  learned  to  read  so  early  and  so  easily 
as  not  to  be  able  to  recollect  the  process ;  and,  having  once  learned  to 
read,  she  read  everything  that  came  in  her  way.  In  her  father's  house 
she  enjoyed  to  a  certain  extent  the  means  of  cultivating  painting, 
music,  and  general  literature.  Whilst  yet  a  girl  she  was,  at  her  own 
earnest  request^  placed  for  one  year  in  a  conventual  schooL  At  this 
ago  her  religious  enthusisam  was  extreme ;  in  after-years  it  subsided, 
and  her  opinions^  she  confesses,  went  through  every  change  unUl  they 


rested  in  scepticism — a  result  in  some  degree  dne  to  her  course  of 
reading:  Her  rsading,  under  her  fatbex's  roof,  waa  in  &ot  of  a  most 
misoelianeous  description.  The  works  of  the  fathers  and  the  free 
writings  of  tbe  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  equally  accessible  to  her, 
and  perused  with  equal  avidity ;  but  the  most  powerful  and  lasting 
impresaion  was  made  on  her  by  an  early  familiarity  with  Plutarch'a 
'  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.'  From  this  time  Greece  and  Rome  were 
constantly  present  to  her  thoughts,  and  when  she  was  fourteen  years 
old  she  is  said  to  have  wept  to  think  that  she  was  not  a  Roman  or  a 
Spartan  woman. 

At  the  age  of  five-and-twenty  she  became  the  wife  of  M.  Roland,  a 
man  twenty  years  her  senior,  of  laborious  habits,  great  ability  and 
integrity,  and  manners  described  as  of  antique  severity.  A  daughter 
was  the  fruit  of  this  marriage,  and  Madame  Roland's  time  became 
divided  between  the  care  of  her  child's  education  and  giving  assistance 
to  her  husband,  from  whose  knowledge  she  derived  great  advantage  in 
return.  He  held  the  office  of  Inspector  of  Manufactures,  of  which  he 
fulfilled  the  duties  in  a  liberal  spirit,  well  according  with  the  previous 
impresnons  of  his  enthusiastic  partner.  With  him  Madame  Roland 
visited  England,  Switserland,  and  other  countries  of  Europe,  every- 
where industriously  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  civil  institutions, 
and  manifesting  the  warmest  sympathy  with  the  advocates  of  political 
liberty.  On  witnessing  the  comforts  enioyed  by  the  English  cottagers^ 
she  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  in  this  countoy  a  handful  of  weslth 
did  not  constitute  the  nation,  but  that  man,  whatever  his  station,  was 
reckoned  as  something. 

The  intense  interest  with  which  such  a  woman  regarded  the  first 
movements  of  liberty  in  her  own  coimtry,  may  easUy  be  conceived. 
Her  husband  being  appointed  to  represent  the  city  of  Lyon  in  the 
National  Convention,  left  his  residence  near  that  city,  and,  accompanied 
by  his  wife,  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  the  curiosity  of  Madame  Roluid 
was  gratified,  and  her  zeal,  if  possible,  increased,  by  the  opportunity 
of  observing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  actors  on  the  politi«d 
stage— as  Mkabeau,  Cazal^,  Maury,  Btfnave,  and  others  of  less  note. 
To  the  cause  espoused  by  these  notable  persons  Madame  Roland 
and  her  husband  were  warmly  attached;  and,  during  the  ministtj 
of  the  party  of  the  Gironde,  Roland  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  interior,  for  which  his  information,  bis  assiduity,  and  his  strict 
probity  highly  qualified  him.  It  was,  whilst  holding  this  office,  that 
he  appeared  at  court  with  a  round  hat  and  strings  to  his  shoes;  and 
waa  regarded  by  the  courtiers  as  a  symbol  of  a  monarchy  about  to  falL 
His  sincere  language  was  as  unwelcome  to  the  court  as  his  plain  attire 
was  displeasing  to  the  oourtier&  The  talents  of  his  wife  were  at  this 
time  applied  to  assist  him  in  tiie  composition  of  public  papers.  With- 
out pretending  to  direct  him,  she  avows  her  belief  that  by  mingUng 
with  the  severer  accents  of  patriotism  the  expressions  and  feelixigs  of 
a  woman  of  sensibility,  she  rendered  tiiese  documents  more  impressive 
and  efibctuaL  The  famous  letter  of  M.  Roland  to  Louis  XVI.  (BCay, 
1792)  was  drawn  up  by  her :  a  letter  designated,  according  to  the  poli- 
tical feelings  of  the  readers,  as  an  en^ghtened  although  a  severe 
remonstrance,  or  as  audacious  and  full  of  evil  prophecy.  This  pro- 
duction occasioned  M.  Roland's  dismissal  by  the  oourt;  for  which  he 
was  compensated  by  tiie  warm  applaueles  of  the  Convention.  He  again 
became  a  minister  after  the  events  of  the  10th  of  August;  but  his 
party  had  then  passed  the  bounds  prescribed  by  his  judgment^  and 
entered  upon  extremes  repugnant  to  his  high-minded  and  generous 
wife.  Still  they  were  apparently  favoured  by  their  party,  to  whom 
Roland's  character  and  popularity  were  necessary.  Amidst  the  real 
and  affitoted  grossness  of  dress,  manners,  and  language  of  the  republi- 
cans, sooiel^  preserved  its  respectability  in  the  circle  assembled  round 
the  table  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  events,  of  the  reign  of  terror  do  not  require  to  be  detsiled. 
The  frightful  massacres  in  the  prisons  of  Paris  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of 
September,  were  boldly  denounced  by  Roland  in  his  capacity  as 
minister;  but  the  Convention,  which  applauded  him,  wanted  courage, 
or  virtue,  or  power  to  act  upon  his  advice ;  and  from  that  hour  his 
own  doom  and  that  of  his  wife  became  only  more  certain.  Madame 
Roland  had  herself  been  already  arraigned  before  that  assembly,  on 
an  absurd  charge  of  treasonable  correspondence  with  England;  and 
by  her  presence  of  mind,  her  aouteness,  and  her  wit,  bad  baffled  and 
mortified  her  accusers.  The  recollection  of  this  defeat  is  said  to  have 
so  haunted  the  minds  of  Marat,  Danton,  and  Robespierre,  that  in 
every  subsequent  difficulty  and  in  every  attack  made  upon  their  pro- 
ceedings, they  imagined  they  recogmsed  the  boldness,  sagacity,  or 
sarcasm  of  Madame  Roland.  She  and  her  husband  began  to  reoeive 
warnings  of  their  danger,  and  for  a  short  time  consented  to  take  the 
precaution  of  not  sleeping  at  the  Hdtel  of  the  Interior.  The  appear- 
ance of  deception  was  little  agreeable  to  Madame  Roland.  '*!  am 
ashamed,"  she  said,  on  an  occasion  on  which  she  had  almost  consented 
to  leave  her  house  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant,  "  of  the  part  I  am  made 
to  play.  I  will  neither  disguise  myself  nor  leave  the  house.  If  they 
wish  to  assassinate  me,  it  shall  be  in  my  own  home.  This  courageoua 
example  is  due  from  me,  and  I  will  afiford  it."  Her  husband  quitted 
Paris,  and  she  might  have  done  so,  but  she  declared  that  the  care  of 
evading  injustice  cost  her  more  than  it  would  do  to  suffer  from  it. 

The  time  arrived  when  the  intellectual  superiority  hitherto  main- 
tained in  the  Convention  by  M.  Roland's  party,  or  the  Qirondist^ 
was  overcome  by  abeolute  force.    Forty  thousand  men  were  marohed 
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•gainst  the  Convention,  by  the  Jaoobinfl,  on  the  SUt  of  May  1793; 
and  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Madame  Roland  was  arretted  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Abbaya  Here  she  displayed  her  usnal 
firmness^  and  continued  to  exercise  towards  the  poor  and  unfortunate 
abenevolenoe  for  which  in  her  prosperous  days  she  hadbeen  remarkable. 
Before  her  friends  she  i^peared  cheerful ;  she  always  maintained  the 
language  of  a  patriot  when  speaking  of  the  aspect  of  afiBurs,  flattering 
and  fearing  none ;  and  she  professed  herself  capable  of  overcoming  her 
ill-fortune.  In  solitude  the  feelings  of  the  wife  and  the  mother  over- 
came her,  and  the  attendants  remarked  that  she  passed  many  hours  in 
tears.  Her  sufferings  were  greatly  aggravated  by  her  being  one  day 
unexpectedly  liberated,  as  if  the  danger  was  past  She  drove  home 
with  extreme  delight ;  sprung  out  of  the  coach,  as  she  says  it  had 
always  been  her  habit  to  do,  but  with  more  than  usual  vivacity ;  and 
was  running  gaily  up  stairs,  when  she  was  again  arrested  by  an  officer, 
and  at  once  taken  to  Sainte  Felagie,  a  prison  of  a  lower  order  than  the 
Abbaye^  where  she  was  shut  up  with  the  worst  of  her  sex.  In  this 
second  prison  she  remaioed  until  her  trial  and  execution.  The  only 
explanation  given  of  this  circumstance  was  that  her  first  arrest  had  been 
illegal  The  wretchedness  of  her  situation  at  Sainte  Pelagic  was  only 
alleviated  by  her  literary  occupations,  and  by  the  kindness  of  her 
gaolers  or  of  their  families,  whom  her  fascinating  manners  and 
behaviour  converted  into  £riend&  Well  knowiog  that  her  life  would 
be  sacrificed,  she  devoted  all  her  hours  to  the  composition  of  her 
'Memoirs,'  writings  full  of  lively  description,  entertaining  anecdotes  of 
her  contemporaries,  and  remarks  indicative  of  penetration  and  habitual 
reflection.  A  letter  to  her  daughter,  written  in  these  circumstances, 
is  one  of  the  most  affecting  of  farewells.  But  Madame  Roland  seldom 
gave  way  to  melancholy  emotions  in  her  writings.  Her  pages  detail 
the  events  of  her  childhood  and  youth  with  matchless  sprightliness 
and  grace;  and,  excepting  in  certain  passages  wherein  candour  is 
carried  to  an  excess  which  modern  delicacy  would  not  permit  to  a 
female  writer,  her  '  Memoirs '  are  models  of  that  kind  of  composition. 

As  the  narrative  advances,  events  of  a  deeper  interest  are  related 
with  great  fSeuiility  of  expression,  sometimes  with  mournful  patihos, 
generally  with  great  judgment^  not  always  without  satire,  but  always 
with  easy  eloquence.  From  a  very  earlv  age  we  may  discern  in  this 
relation  the  extraordinary  decision  of  her  character,  her  naturally 
commanding  manners,  her  fervent  but  well-controlled  temperament^ 
her  indefatigable  love  of  improvement^  and  her  unswerving  adherence 
to  truth. 

Several  unhappy  prisoners  delivered  themselves  from  certun  exeoa- 
tion  by  taking  poison ;  and  Madame  Roland  had  at  one  time  resolved 
to  do  the  same.  But  communicating  her  resolution  to  a  friend,  who 
represented  to  her  that  a  nobler  course  would  be  to  wait  for  death, 
and  leave  the  memory  of  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  for  which  she 
had  lived,  she  calmly  determined  to  abide  the  result. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  October  (1798)  that  the  Girondists  were 
destroyed.  On  the  Slst  of  that  mont^  she  was  sent  to  the  Concier- 
gerie.  On  the  8th  of  November  she  appeared  before  the  revolutionary 
tribunsL  She  had  declined  the  proffered  aid  of  M.  Chauveau-Lagarde, 
the  advocate  of  the  Girondists,  of  the  unfortunate  queen,  and  of 
Charlotte  Corday ;  knowing  that  no  talents  could  save  her,  since  her 
innocence  could  not,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  him  to  useless  danger. 
Part  of  the  night  was  occupied  by  her  in  writing  an  eloquent  defence. 
Her  courage  did  not  desert  her  during  her  trial  or  at  her  execution. 
She  BuataLied  the  insults  of  the  unmanly  tribunal,  not  without 
womanly  emotion,  but  also  with  a  dignity  worthy  of  the  greatest 
women  of  the  times  with  which  her  earlv  reading  of  Plutarch  had 
made  her  familiar.  To  the  last  moment  uie  preserved  her  presence 
of  mind,  and  even  her  gaiety.  On  the  same  day  and  at  the  same 
hour  a  man  was  also  to  be  guillotined ;  and  in  such  extremity  to  die 
first  being  thought  a  privilege,  she  waived  it  in  favour  of  her  less 
courageous  companion  hi  misfortune;  overcoming  the  scruples  of  the 
executioner,,  whose  orders  were  to  execute  her  first,  by  representing 
to  him  the  impoliteness  of  refusing  a  woman's  last  request  It  is  said 
that  bending  herself  before  the  statue  of  Liberty,  dose  to  this  scene 
of  death,  she  exclaimed,  "Oh  I  Liberty:  what  crimes  are  committed 
in  thy  name  I " 
^  She  had  often  been  heard  to  say  that  her  husband  would  not  sur- 
vive her.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  her  execution,  he  took  leave  of 
two  attached  female  friends  in  whose  house,  at  Rouen,  he  Iiad  found 
a  refuge,  and  to  whom  his  resolution  was  known;  walked  in  the 
evening  of  the  16th  of  November  as  far  as  Baudouin,  four  leagues  on 
the  road  to  Paris ;  sat  down  by  the  side  of  a  tree  in  an  avenue 
leading  to  a  private  house,  and  passed  his  cane-sword  through  his 
chest.  By  his  side  was  found  a  paper,  in  which  these  words  were 
written: — "Whoever  you  are  who  find  me  lying  here,  respect  my 
remains ;  they  are  those  of  a  man  who  devoted  his  whole  life  to  being 
useful,  and  who  died,  as  he  had  lived,  virtuous  and  honest." 

ROLLE,  MICHEL,  a  French  mathematician,  was  bom  at  Ambert 
in  Auvergne,  in  1652.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  from  nature  a 
remarkable  facility  in  solving  propositions  relating  to  arithmetic  and 
?f.^"*»  *>i»d  to  have  acquired  by  practice  a  great  proficiency  in  the 
calligraphic  art.  After  having  served  daring  severU  years  aa  an 
attorney's  elerk,  he  went,  in  1675,  to  Paris,  where  he  obtained  a  snb- 
nstance  as  a  writrng-master,  and  where  he  spent  his  leisure  time  in 
cultivating  the  mathematical  sciences.    An  accidental  circumstance 


procured  for  him  the  notice  of  M.  Colbert  Ozanam,  who  was  hiiuscif 
a  good  analyst,  happening  to  propose  to  mathematicians  sb  problem  of 
the  kind  culed  indeterminate,  which,  he  conceived,  could  be  solved 
only  by  a  prooess  involving  very  high  numbers,  RoUe  wms  eo  fortnnsts 
as  to  discover  a  neat  solution ;  and  the  minister,  being  informed  of 
it,  was  induced,  in  1685,  to  recommend  him  for  election  as  m  member 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  then  recently  formed. 

From  this  time  RoUe  devoted  himself  to  analytical  porsaits,  and  is 
1690  he  published  a  treatise  on  algebra  in  4to.  This  work  oontaiai, 
among  other  methods  for  the  solution  of  equations,  one  which  he  csQa 
the  method  of '  cascadea,'  a  name  given  to  it  because  it  conaists  is 
successively  depressing  the  equation  one  degree  lower  at  each  operattoa 
It  has  some  analogy  to  a  method  given  by  Newton  in  the  '  Arithmetia 
Universalis,'  but  its  want  of  generality  has  caused  it  ever  since  to  bt 
neglected.  An  affiectation  of  peculiar  modes  of  expreoaion  prevsils 
throughout  the  whole  work,  which  is  otherwise  very  obscurely  written : 
the  author  was  however  particularly  skilful  in  the  management  of 
questions  of  the  kind  called  dlophantine,  and  he  published  a  treatke 
on  that  subject  in  1699. 

RoUe,  unfortunately  for  his  fame^  entered  the  liats  as  aa  opponent 
of  the  algebra  of  Descartes,  and  of  the  differential  calculus  whidi  hid 
been  then  recentiy  discovered  by  Newton  and  Leibnits ;  smd  he  u 
accused  of  using  towards  those  who  endeavoured  to  point  out  hii 
mistakes  a  tone  of  anger  which  is  very  unbecoming  in  a  philoeopber. 
He  began  in  1701  to  attack  the  differential  calculus,  objecting  both  to 
its  principles  and  its  applications ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  latter,  be 
endeavoured  to  show  that  in  particular  examples  the  results  are  incos- 
sistent  with  those  which  are  brought  out  by  the  ancient  processes, 
The  new  calculus,  as  it  was  called,  found  however  in  France  a  sealooi 
and  temperate  advocate  in  Varigoon,  who,  in  replying  to  the  objectiooB 
of  Roller  explained  the  true  meaning  of  the  differential  symbols,  snd 
pointed  out  that  the  supposed  discrepancies  in  the  reeults  of  the 
examples  arose  entirely  from  the  haste  and  inadvertencj  of  ti» 
objector. 

This  dispute  agitated  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  for  a  losg 
time,  Rolle  continuing  to  raise  one  objection  aner  another ;  and  thon^k 
th^  were  answered  by  Varignon,  the  former  always  pretended  to  have 
the  victory.  It  is  said  that  the  Academy  was  then  composed  of  mea 
who  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  ancient  analysis  and  therefore 
saw  with  pleasore  an  opposition  raised  against  methods  to  whi^  thef 
were  not  yet  reconcUed.  In  1705  however  the  Academy,  witbook 
pronouncing  a  judgment  on  the  subjecti  recommended  that  RoUe,  is 
moderating  his  language^  should  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  iosti* 
tution;  and  the  dispute  was  for  a  time  terminated.  Thia  was  twenty- 
nine  years  before  Bishop  Berkeley  attempted  to  revive  the  subject  io 
the 'Analyst'    [RoBina] 

It  appears  that  subsequently  RoUe  acknowledged  his  error,  and  thus 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  deserved  the  pardon  of  posterity.  He 
was  sdmitted  second  geometrical  pensioner  of  the  Academy  in  1699, 
and  died  on  the  5th  of  July  1719,  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

ROLLIN,  CHARLES,  bom  at  Paris,  on  the  80th  of  January  1661, 
was  the  second  son  of  a  master  cutler,  and  was  intended  by  his  father 
for  the  same  trade.  Attracting  the  notice  of  a  Benedictine  mmik,  by 
the  taste  and  aptitude  for  learning  which  he  showed  at  a  very  eaii; 
age,  he  was  rescued  from  his  obscure  destiny,  and  placed  at  the  coUege 
of  Plessis  with  a  pension.  Here  he  pursued  bis  studies  with  great 
seal,  industry,  and  docility,  was  much  noticed  by  the  principal  of  tL« 
coUege,  and  was  selected  by  the  minister,  Le  Peletier,  aa  the  com- 
panion of  his  two  sons,  with  whom  be  had  disputed  the  pziseof 
academic  distinction  in  generous  rivalship.  After  having  been 
instructed  in  humanities  and  philosophy,  he  devoted  three  years  to 
the  study  of  theology  at  the  Sorbonne.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  be 
had  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  ooUege  of  Plessis,  that 
Hersan,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  there^  pointed  him  out  as  his  own 
successor  in  the  professorial  chair,  which  he  wished  to  vacate ;  and 
Rollio,  in  spite  of  his  own  diffidence,  was  made  his  assistant  in  16S3, 
and  profeeaor  in  his  stead  in  1687.  The  next  year  he  received  the 
additional  honour  of  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in  the  Royal 
Collie.  In  both  these  capacities  he  did  not  di^ppoint  expectation. 
The  orations  which  he  delivered  in  public  were  very  connect  and 
elegant  Latin  compositions ;  and  the  reforms  and  regulations  intro- 
duced by  him  into  the  discipline  of  the  university  deserve  mudi 
praise.  He  revived  the  study  of  Greek,  which  had  been  greatly  neg- 
lected ;  gave  more  prominence  to  the  cultivation  of  the  French  lau- 
guage  in  the  course  of  general  instruction ;  introduced  the  plan  of 
learning  by  heart  fine  passages  of  different  authors,  aa  an  exercise  of 
taste  and  memory  ;  and  substituted  exercises  in  the  room  of  the 
drama^c  representations  which  the  scholars  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
performing.  In  1694  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Uie  university,  in 
which  office  he  continued  two  years,  and  made  himself  remarkable 
not  less  for  his  constant  attention  to  its  internal  management  than 
for  his  zeal  in  maintaining  its  privil^es  against  all  attempts  to  impair 
them. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  rectorship  he  wss  engaged  by  Cardinsl 
NoaUles  to  superintend  the  studies  of  his  nephews,  having  resigned  all 
his  public  employments,  except  the  professorship  of  eloquence  in  ^e 
Roysl  CoUege,  in  order  that  he  might  have  more  leisure  for  his  private 
literary  labours.    Shortly  sfter  be  wm  drawn  from  his  retirement^  and 
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unwillingly  persuaded  to  beoome  coadjutor  in  the  college  of  BeauvaiOi 
In  this  aituation  he  passed  fifteen  years,  devoting  himself  with  as 
much  assiduity  to  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  education  there 
aa  he  had  before  done  in  the  college  of  Plessis.  In  consequence  of 
the  disputes  between  tiie  Jesuits  and  Janaenists,  which  latter  parly  ^^ 
was  thought  to  fovoar,  and  the  intrigues  thence  arising  in  his  college, 
Kollia  was  compelled  to  quit  his  office  at  Beauvais.  In  1715  he  pub- 
lished hU  edition  of  Quintilian,  in  2  vols.  12mo,  with  a  preface  and  a 
popular  outline  of  rhetoric,  short  notes,  and  summaries  of  the  chapters. 
The  text  was  not  published  entire,  but  selections  were  made  according 
to  the  judgment  of  the  editor. 

In  1/20  he  was  again  chosen  rector  of  the  university,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  the  religious  feuds  already  mentioned,  he  was  displaced 
very  shortly  by  a  lettre-de-cachet,  the  university  being  desired  to 
choose  a  more  moderate  rector.  From  this  period  till  his  death  he 
Eeems  to  have  withdrawn  from  public  life  aa  much  as  possible,  and 
devoted  himself  to  study,  the  fruit  of  which  was  given  to  the  world  in 
several  works.  In  1726  appeared  his  'Traits  de  la  Manidre  d'Etudier 
et  d'Enseigner  les  Belles-Lettres,'  a  work  which  presents  a  popular 
Tiew  of  such  classical  and  French  literature  as  he  considered  suited  for 
/he  instruction  of  the  young,  and  contains  such  a  system  of  education 
aa  his  own  experience  in  teaching  had  suggested.  This  treatise,  though 
deficient  in  philosophical  prindples,  and  inferior  to  subsequent  writings 
of  the  same  nature,  was  well  adapted  for  the  age  in  which  it  was  pub- 
lished, and  contributed  probably  very  much  to  diffuse  a  general  taste 
for  literature  throughout  France.  It  was  translated  into  English  in 
1735,  under  the  title  of  '  Thoughts  concerning  Education,  translated 
from  the  French.'  Encouraged  by  the  general  approbation  with  which 
this  publication  waa  received,  Rollin  composed  his  '  Histoire  Anoienne,' 
an  account  of  the  chief  nationa  of  antiquity  drawn  from  profane 
authors,  and  terminating  with  the  establishment  of  the  Boman  empire 
under  Augustus,  in  thiAeen  volumes^  which  appeared  sucoessively  in 
the  interval  between  1730  and  1738.  His  last  work  was  a  *  History  of 
Bome/  which  was  afterwards  continued  by  Crevier,  from  the  end  of 
the  republic  to  the  time  of  Constantine^  in  completion  of  the  original 
plan. 

Ilollin*s  latter  years  were  disturbed  occasionally  by  the  religious 
troubles  which  agitated  his  country.  His  friendship  with  many 
distinguished  Jansenists  drew  upon  him  from  time  to  time  the  sus- 
picions of  the  government,  and  he  waa  accused  of  joioing  in  conspi- 
racies, and  his  house  searched  in  consequence,  though  his  enemies 
could  not  succeed  in  criminating  him.  He  died  14th  September,  1741, 
having  exceeded  his  eightieth  year. 

From  the  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  it  appears  that  Rollings 
character  waa  a  model  of  piety  and  virtue.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  liberality,  modesty,  integrity*  and  siogle-heartedneas.  This  last 
quality  is  i^own  not  less  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  actions  than  in 
his  writings,  which  please  more  from  a  certain  simpUcity  than  from 
any  other  cause.  The  merits  and  defects  of  his  *  Bellee-Lettres '  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  observable  in  his  '  Histoire  Ancienne.' 
There  is  the  same  want  of  profound  thought^  and  the  same  absence  of 
critical  judgment,  the  same  easy  style,  attractive  to  a  young  mind,  and 
pleasing  from  its  very  carelessness,  while  the  want  of  criticnd  judgment 
is  compensated  by  the  love  of  truth  and  the  moraUty  which  pervade 
the  whole.  Great  praise  has  been  bestowed  on  Rollin  by  his  contem- 
porary admirers,  among  the  most  illustrious  of  whom  were  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  and  Frederic  the  Great,  who  was  his  frequent  cor- 
respondents Montesquieu  styled  him  '  the  bee  of  France,'  and  Voltaire 
and  Bousseau  have  confirmed  this  enlogium.  Modem  readers  will 
perhaps  think  that  BoUin's  merits  as  an  author  have  been  overrated 
Dy  the  zeal  of  personal  friendship  and  esteem  for  his  private  character, 
and  that  hia  works  are  chiefiy  valuable  as  having  contributed  to  form 
the  taste  and  strengthen  the  moral  feelings  of  his  age.  His  '  Opuscules' 
were  collected  and  published,  2  vols.  12mo,  in  1771 ;  they  contain 
orations  and  poems,  writtt-n  in  very  classical  and  graceful  Latin,  cor- 
respondence with  Frederic  the  Great,  Bousseau,  and  other  distinguished 
persons,  and  other  smaller  oompositioos. 

Extracta  from  his  works,  by  M.  I'Abb^  Luoety  were  published  in 
8vo,  Paris,  1780,  under  the  title  of  *  Pens^es  snr  plusieurs  points  im- 
portana  de  Littifirature,  de  Politique,  et  da  lUligion.'  He  is  said  to 
have  written  a  '  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Antlents,' 
London,  3  vols.  8 vo,  1768.  His  'Histoire  Ancienne'  has  frequently 
been  reprinted.  A  new  edition  of  all  his  works  was  commenced  at 
Parip,  8vo,  1837.  This  history  waa  edited  by  Emile  Bere^,  with  new 
maps  and  plates. 

BOMAGNO'SI,  GLAN  DOME'KICO,  waa  bom  near  Piacenn  in 
1761.  He  studied  first  in  the  College  Alberoni,  where  he  had  for  a 
schoolfellow  hia  countryman  Gioia,  who  afterwards  distinguished 
himself  as  a  publicist  and  a  poUtical  economist.  [Gioia,  Mslohiobrk] 
Bomagnosi  continued  his  studies  at  P&rma,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Law  in  1786.  He  afterwards  practised  as  an  advocate. 
In  1791  he  puUished  hia  'Genesi  del  Diretto  Penale,'  being  an  investi- 
gation of  the  grounda  on  which  the  infliction  of  punishment  for  offences 
Ii  founded.  BeccariAi  Filangieri,  and  other  Italian  jurists  of  that  age, 
had  adopted  the  French  theory  of  a  social  contract^  by  which  each 
member  of  incipient  societies  waa  supposed  to  have  given  up  a  portion 
of  Ms  original  independence  into  the  hands  of  the  ooUeotive  body,  and 
to  have  thus  bound  himself  and  hU  desc^ndaota.    Jlomfignoii  r«j«cted 


this  hypothesis,  and  he  derived  what  he  called  the  right  of  puniahlng 
from  the  prindple  of  necesaity  and  of  self-defence,  inasmuch  as  the 
whole  of  society  is  concerned  in  an  inluiy  which  is  done  to  any  of  ita 
membera.  His  work  waa  well  reoeived  in  France  and  Germany,  but  it 
has  been  little  noticed  in  Italy  until  of  late  years,  where  it  has  been 
republished  several  times ;  and  it  ia  now  much  studied,  especially  in 
Tuscany.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  work,  the  Prince-Bishop 
of  Trent  named  him  praetor,  or  chief  magistrate^  of  that  town,  an  office 
held  for  one  year,  but  in  which  Bomagnoai  wsa  confirmed  for  three 
consecutive  years,  after  which  the  bishop  named  liim  hia  aulic 
councillor 

During  the  turmoil  of  the  French  revolution,  Bomagnosi  did  not 
participate  in  the  admiration  of  many  of  his  oountrymen  for  what  were 
called  the  new  ideaa,  and  he  tried  to  define  the  just  meaning  of  liberty 
and  equality  in  two  little  works, '  Che  Coea  i  Eguaglianza,* '  Che  Cosa 
h  libertk,'  1798.  When  the  French  invaded  Italy  in  1796,  Bomagnoai 
remained  in  the  Italian  Tyrol,  to  whoae  population  he  was  greatly 
attached :  he  said  of  them,  among  other  things,  that  they  did  not  know 
how  to  tell  a  liei  When  the  French  entered  the  Tyrol,  Bomagnoai  waa 
named  secretary  of  the  provisional  council  inatituted  at  Trent,  in  which 
capacity  he  did  all  he  could  to  alleviate  the  evil  of  foreign  invasion. 
When  the  French  were  driven  away  in  1799,  he  was  accused  by  some 
invidious  person  of  disaffection  to  his  legitimate  sovereign,  and  was 
arrested  and  confined  at  Innspruck ;  but  he  was  soon  released,  and  the 
Emperor  Francis  himself  declared  him  innocent,  and  baniahed  hia 
aocuaer.  In  December  1802  he  was  sppointed  professor  of  law  in  the 
University  of  Parma,  where  he  published  his  second  professional  work, 
'  Introduzione  alio  Studio  del  Diritto  Pubblico  Universale,'  a  treatiM 
on  general  jurisprudence.  Bomagnosi  maintained  tjiat  moral  and 
political  science  is  aa  susceptible  of  demonstration  as  the  natural  and 
metaphysical  sciences.  He  took  for  the  basia  of  hia  aystem  the  prin- 
ciple of  moral  necessity,  saying  that  men  and  society  tend  not  only  to 
their  preservation,  but  to  their  physical  and  moral  improvement^  in 
the  quickest  and  at  the  same  time  safest  progression.  Tfais  progreasion 
can  only  be  effected  by  raising  the  intellectual  and  moral  powera.  The 
understanding  and  the  heart  ought  to  be  educated  so  as  to  create  only 
wishes  and  habits  consistent  with  the  general  welfare^  and  so  that 
utility  and  justice  shall  coiucide.  A  second  edition  of  Bomagnoai'a 
work  i^pesfed  at  Milan  in  1825,  with  the  addition  of  five  letters  by 
the  author  to  Professor  Yaleri  of  Siena,  in  which  he  develops  and 
illustrates  his  principles. 

In  1806  Bomagnoai  was  requested  by  the  government  of  the  so- 
called  kingdom  of  Italy,  then  under  Napoleon  1.,  to  repair  to  Milan,  in 
order  to  assist  other  distinguished  jurists  in  compiling  a  code  of 
criminal  procedure.  Bomagnoai  attended  all  the  sittings  of  the  Com- 
mission in  which  the  draught  of  the  new  code  was  discussed.  He 
wished  to  introduce  the  juiy ;  but  Napoleon  put  his  veto  on  it, 
saying  that  he  did  not  think  that  the  atate  of  Italy  allowed  of  such 
an  inatitution.  Some  one  proposed  to  introduce  into  Italy  the 
'  lettrea-de-cachet,'  or  royal  onlera  for  imprisoning  individuals  for  state 
reaaona  without  trial,  which  existed  in  France  under  Napoleon  as 
well  aa  under  the  old  monarchv;  but  Bomagno«i  strenuously  opposed 
the  measure.  Perceiving  muoh  coldness  among  his  colleagues  on  the 
subject,  he  told  them  that  the  crosses  and  decorations  which  they 
wore  on  their  breasts  produced  on  them  the  effect  of  Medusa's  head  : 
finally  he  carried  hia  point  He  had  alao  the  merit  of  introdudog 
into  the  code  the  heada  '  rehabiUtation '  and  '  revision  of  ^triaU.'  The 
code,  aa  revised  by  Bomagnoai  and  his  colleagues,  waa  adopted,  and 
puhliahed  under  the  foUowiog  tiUe,  '  Codice  di  Procedura  Penale  del 
kegno  d'ltalia,'  8vo,  Breccia,  1807.  In  France  it  waa  praised  by 
Ci^bacdres,  The  suggestions  of  Bomagnosi  during  the  discuasion 
of  the  code  were  pubUshed  separately  under  the  title  <  Ultimo  e  pii^ 
neoeasarie  Aggiunte  e  Biforme  al  Progetto  del  Codice  di  Procedura 
Penale,'  MiUno^  1806. 

Bomagnoai  waa  likewise  employed  in  the  oompilation  of  a  penal 
code  for  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  however  never  became  law.  In 
consequence  of  the  numeroua  revisions  to  which  it  was  aubjected,  and 
the  duatoriness  of  the  Italian  ministers,  the  project  had  not  reached 
Paria  when  Napoleon  aaked  for  it  Finding  that  it  was  not  ready, 
with  his  oharaoteristio  impatience  he  ordered  the  French  penal  code 
to  be  forthwith  translated  purely  and  simply,  and  enforced  m  Italy,  to 
the  great  regret  of  the  Italians,  who  complained  of  the  arbitrary 
character  of  many  of  the  French  criminal  lawa.  The  proposed  Itidian 
code  waa  conceived  in  a  very  different  spirit :  it  was  printed,  together 
with  the  discussions  which  it  had  elicited,  in  aiz  yolumea,  8vo: 
<  Colleaione  dei  Travagli  sul  Codice  Penale  del  Begno  d'ltalia,'  Brasda, 
1807.  These  particulara  are  useful  for  enabling  ua  to  understand  the 
history  of  those  times  and  the  true  character  of  Napoleon's  l^islation 
and  administration. 

In  1807  Bomagnosi  was  appointed  professor  of  civil  law  in  the 
University  of  Pavia^  and  in  1809  he  was  recalled  to  Milan  to  lecture 
on  legialative  acience,  in  order  to  form  a  kind  of  academy  of  advo- 
catea  and  magistrates.  As  part  of  hia  acheme,  he  pubUshed  his 
'  Discorso  sul  Soggetto  ed  Importansa  dello  Studio  dell'  alta  Legis- 
kaione,'  Mihm,  1812 ;  and  also  '  Prindpii  fondamentali  di  Diritto 
Amminiatrativo,'  1814.  From  hia  lecturea  he  compiled,  in  1820,  hia 
"  Aasunto  prime  della  Sdensa  del  Diritto  Natnrale,'  which  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  bis  '  Introduzione  al  Piritto  Pnbblica 
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TTniTerMda'  m«iiiioned  aboYe.  Ha  demonstimtM  that  lodety  la  the 
natural  atata  of  man,  from  wb^oh  all  hia  righta  and  datiea  are  de- 
rived ;  that  agrioulture,  arta  and  oommaroe,  aduoation  and  inatmctioni 
and  religion,  axe  neoeseary  to  the  aoeial  state;  and  that  knowledge, 
will«  and  power  are  the  three  conditiona  required  for  its  improvement. 
On  being  appointed  inBpeet<Mr  of  the  ecboola  of  law  in  the  kingdom, 
be  laid  down  the  prindple,  that  oandidates  for  profeasorahipA  ought 
to  be  examined  more  espec^y  on  the  Bystem  of  teaching  whicb  thej 
propose  to  follow,  even  more  than  on  the  subjeot-matter  of  their 
lesapna ;  he  inaisted,  in  short,  on  the  importance  of  pedagogical  science 
and  aptitude. 

fiia  'Saggio  filosofico-politioo  suU*  Instmsione  Pubblioa  Legale,' 
Milan,  1807,  belooga  to  this  period.  He  had  previously  written  a 
'Frogetto  di  Re^olamento  degli  Studj  Politiei  LegalL'  He  also  edited 
a  'Journal  of  Civil  and  Administrative  Jurisprudence.' 

When  Napoleon's  power  was  overtbrown  in  1814,  Romagnosi  lost 
his  offices,  but  he  continued  to  lecture  <ti  jurisprudence  till  September 
1817,  when  the  special  chairs  at  Milan  were  suppressed.  He  con- 
tinued however  to  teach  privately  at  Milan.  In  June  1821,  during 
the  political  agitation  of  that  period,  he  was  summoned  to  Venice  to 
be  tried  on  a  ohaige  of  high  treason,  of  which  however  be  waa  fully 
acquitted  in  December  of  Uie  same  year,  and  the  emperor  confirmed 
the  sentence  of  the  court  in  words  most  honourable  to  Romagnosi 

He  still  continued  to  live  at  Milan,  teaching,  and  writing  for  several 
journals^  and  eapecially  for  the  *  Annali  di  Statistica,'  to  which  be 
waa  one  of  the  diief  contributors.  He  wrote  also  on  matters  of  law, 
especially  on  the  important  subject  of  property  in  water,  snd  water- 
ways and  channels  for  irrigation,  questions  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Itombardy  :  ^  Delia  Condotta  delle  Acque  secondo  le  veechie,  inter- 
medie,  e  vigenti  L^iislaaioni  del  diversi  Paesi  d'ltalia,'  Milan,  1822-25, 
six  volumes,  with  an  appendix  in  two  volnmes.  This  work  was  very 
well  reoeived,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  Holland.  A  second  work 
by  Romagnosi  on  the  same  subject  is  entitled  '  Delia  Ragiooe  Civile 
delle  Acque  della  Rurale  Economia,'  two  vols.,  Milan,  1829-80.  He 
also  began  a  '  Dizionario  Ragionato  delle  pih  important!  Parole  della 
Oiurisprudenaa  Romana,  fVanceae,  ed  Austriaca,'  but  the  woik  waa 
not  continued.  His  work  entitled  '  Dell'  Indole  e  dei  Fattori  dell' 
Incivilimento  con  Eaempio  del  suo  Risorgimento  in  Italia,'  oontainB  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  progress  of  human  civilisation  through  different 
ages,  a  subject  which  Herder  has  more  fully  and  elaborately  treated 
in  hia  'Philosophy  of  the  Hiatory  of  Mankind.'  ('Ideen  zur  Philo- 
Bophie  der  Qeaohiohte  der  Menschheit.'}  Long  before  Romagnosi,  the 
Keapolitan  jurist  Qianbattista  Vioo,  in  his  '  Principii  di  una  Nuova 
Scianaa,'  and  Jaoopo  Stellini,  a  native  of  Friuli,  in  hia  remarkable 
work, '  De  Ortu  et  Progreaau  Morum,'  had  laboured  in  the  same  field, 
but  their  works  have  scarcely  been  noticed.  Romagnosi  had  the 
merit  of  rendering  their  inquiries  and  hia  own  on  the  vast  subject  of 
the  progress  of  civilisation;  familiar  to  the  Italian  readers. 

The  other  works  of  Romagnosi  are :  1,  '  Che  Coa*  h  la  Mente  Sana  V 
Milan,  1827 ;  2,  '  Delia  Suprema  Economia  dell'  Umano  Sapere  in 
relaaione  alia  Mente  Sana,'  Milan,  1828;  8,  'Dell'  Insignamento  pri- 
mitive delle  Matematiche ; '  4,  *  L'Antica  Morale  FUosofia ; '  5, '  Elogio 
Btorioo  di  Melohiorre  Gioia ; '  6,  'Elogio  del  Cardinale  Alberoni;'  7, 
'  Note,  Supplement!,  ed  illuatrazioni  all'  India  Aniioa  di  Robertaon.' 
He  left  several  works  in  manuscript^  among  others:  1,  'Delia  vita 
dcgli  stati;'  2,  'Delia  Civile  Filoaofia  in  relasione  alia  ViU  degli 
Stati; '  8,  '  Ricercha  stl  U  Validitk  dei  QiudizU  del  Pubblico  k  discer- 
nere  il  Vero  del  Falso.'* 

Romagnosi  was  no  dreamer.  In  an  age  of  conftwion  of  ideas,  he 
retained  hia  mental  self-possession,  and  waa  not  led  away  by  crude 
theories,  nor  was  he  entrammelled  by  any  superstitious  veneration  for 
irrational  though  ancient  custom.  He  waa  an  original  thinker,  and 
aa  such  not  justly  appreciated  in  his  life-time ;  but  he  is  now  remem- 
bered as  an  able  supporter  and  expounder  of  sound  political  principles. 
Some  of  the  most  distinguished  later  writer^  of  that  coun^,  Rossi, 
Canth,  and  othera,  boast  of  having  been  his  diaciples.  Romagnosi  waa 
a  meoiber  of  the  Italian  Academy,  of  the  Academy  of  the  Qeorgofili, 
of  the  French  Institute  for  the  claaa  of  moral  adenoes,  and  of  other 
learned  societiea.  He  died  at  Milan,  in  June  1886.  Hia  funeral  waa 
attended  by  more  than  two  hundred  of  the  most  distingmshed  men 
of  that  capital,  who  felt  the  value  of  departed  merit,  and  who  sub- 
scribed on  the  spot  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory.  - 

{Notiwia  di  O.  D.  JRomagnoH,  ttesa  da  Cetare  CantH,  Milan,  1886.) 

ROMAINE,  REV.  WILLIAM,  was  born  at  Hartlepool,  in  Durham, 
on  the  26th  of  September  1714.  His  father  was  one  of  the  French 
Protestants  who  fled  to  England  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes^  and  a  man  of  the  strictest  piety  and  integrity.  Mr.  Romaine 
waa  hia  second  son.  He  was  educated  at.  the  grammar-school  of 
Hougbton-le-Spring,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  whence  he  proceeded 
to  Oxford  in  1780  or  1781,  and  entered  first  at  Hertford  College,  and 
afterwards  at  Christchurcb.  He  resided  principally  at  Oxford, 
devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  tne  Hebrew  and  Greek 
Scriptures,  till  he  took  his  degree  of  MA.  in  1787.  He  had  received 
deacon's  orders  the  year  before.  His  first  curacy  was  that  of  Loe 
Trsnohard,  in  Devon,  which  he  served  for  six  months.  In  1788  we 
find  him  residing  at  Epsom,  in  Surrey,  and  about  the  sam^  time  that 
he  received  priest's  orders  from  Dr.  Hoadly,  bishop  of  Winchester,  he 
b9<Moie  curate  of  the  pariahea  of  Banstead  and  Horton,  in  Middlesex. 


At  Banstead  he  became  acquainted  with  Sir  Daniel  Lambert,  who,  on 
hia  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  London  in  1741,  appointed  Mr. 
Romaine  as  his  chaplain.  In  this  capacity  he  preached  a  sermon  at 
St.  Paul's,  on  Romans  iL  14, 15.  This  waa  the  aeoond  aermon  be 
published,  the  first  having  heext  one  which  he  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1739,  entitled  '  The  Divine  Legation  of  Moses 
demonstrated,  from  Ms  havinc  made  express  mention  of,  mnd  inssted 
so  much  on,  the  Doctrine  of  a  Fntnre  State ;  whereby  Mr.  Warbarton's 
Attempt  to  prove  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  from  the  OmisMion  of 
a  Future  State  is  proved  to  be  absurd  and  destructive  of  all  Revelation.' 
At  the  end  of  tbe  year  1741  he  returned  to  the  attack  on  Warbarton's 
theory,  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  having  in  the 
meantime  been  engaged  in  an  epistolary  controversy  with  Warburtcm. 

The  next  seven  years  of  bis  life  were  deroted  to  the  preparation  of 
a  new  edition  of  Ualaeio's  Hebrew  Concordance  and  Lexicon,  which 
was  published  in  1747.  He  waa  chosen  lecturer  of  St^  George\ 
Botolph  Lane,  and  St.  Botolph's,  Billingagate,  in  the  year  1748.  In 
the  following  year  he  waa  elected  to  two  lectureships  at  St.  Dnnatas's 
in  the  West,  the  duties  of  which  ha  had  discharged  for  some  time, 
when  the  rector  thought  fit  to  deny  him  the  use  of  the  pulplk  The 
matter  waa  referred  to  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  which  deprived 
Romaine  of  one  of  the  lectureahips,  but  confirmed  him  in  the  other, 
with  a  salax7  of  eighteen  pounds  a  vear ;  but  he  waa  still  refused  the 
use  of  lights  in  the  church,  and  uaed  to  preach  by  the  light  of  a  sin^s 
candle  held  in  hia  own  hand,  till  this  unseemly  contest  waa  put  an  end 
to  by  the  mediation  of  Dr.  Terrick,  the  then  biabop  of  London*  TUi 
lectureahip  waa  held  by  Romaine  till  his  death.  In  1750  he  was 
appointed  assistant  morning  preacher  at  St.  Qeorge'a,  Hanover  Square. 
He  held  this  office  till  September  1755,  when  he  waa  removed  from 
it,  his  biographer  tella  ua,  on  account  of  "  the  populari^  and  plain- 
ness of  his  ministry.**  About  the  time  of  hia  appointment  to  this 
lectureship,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  astronomy  in  QreahsLm  College. 
Hia  viewa  of  natural  acience  were  Hutchlnsonian,  and  he  always 
expreaaed  his  opinions  with  boldness,  and  not  alwaya  without  bigotry. 
Accordingly  he  apoke  of  the  Newtonian  vlewa  aa  having  "  a  diflTerenes 
in  their  demonatrationa  of  no  leaa  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-one 
millicna  of  miles,"  snd  of  **  the  modem  divinity  aa  bringing  you  no 
nearer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  milliona  of  milea  abort  of 
heaven."  It  ia  not  aurpxiaing  that  he  gained  little  reputation  from 
this  office.  He  seems  however  to  ha?e  regained  his  credit  with  the 
dtisens  by  his  opposition  to  the  bill  for  naturalising  the  Jewa  in  1753. 

In  February  1755  he  married  Miss  Price;  and  in  the  following  yetr 
he  became  curate  and  morning  preacher  at  St  Olave'a,  South waik, 
where  he  remained  till  1759.  During  thia  period  he  resided  in  a 
pleasant  retreat  in  Walnut-tree  Walk,  Lambeth,  where  he  waa  in  the 
nabit  of  inviting  young  clergymen  to  his  early  breakfaata,  and  many 
have  apoken  wiSi  great  gratitude  of  the  instruction  and  encouragement 
they  received  from  him.  Romaine  had  frequently  preaohed  before 
the  University  of  Oxford  up  to  the  year  1757,  when  he  was  refused 
the  use  of  the  university  pulpit^  in  consequence  of  the  ofience  which 
was  taken  at  a  sermon  he  delivered  there  on  'The  Lord  our  Righteous- 
ness.'  This  sermon  he  published  in  vindication  of  his  conduct.  In 
the  same  year  he  published  a  tract,  addressed  to  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  exhorting  them  to  aet  apart  one  hour  in  every 
week  for  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  Church  and  nation.  About  this 
time  he  received  pressing  invitations  to  the  ministry  of  a  church  in 
Philadelphia,  which  Mr.  Whitefield,  whose-  general  religious  views  he 
had  warmly  adopted,  strongly  urged  him  to  accept^  but  he  preferred 
remaining  in  his  own  country. 

In  1764  he  was  chosen  to  the  rectory  of  St  Andrew  by  the  Ward- 
robe, and  St  Ann'a,  Blackfriars.  His  election  was  disputed,  but  in 
1766  it  waa  confirmed  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  He  apent  the  rest 
of  hia  life  in  the  faithful  and  oealona  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  this 
office.  He  died  on  the  26th  of  July  1795,  and  was  buried  in  the 
rectory  vault  of  Blackfriars  Church  on  the  8rd  of  August 

Romaine  has  been  compared  to  a ''  diamond,  rough  often,  but  very 
pointed ;  and  the  more  he  was  broken  by  years,  the  more  he  appeared 
to  shine."  His  firm  attachment  to  what  he  esteemed  truth  was  not 
always  tempered  with  moderation  towards  bis  opponents,  and  some- 
times, if  we  are  to  believe  anecdotes  that  are  told  of  hiin,  his  bold 
impetuosity  betrayed  him  into  acts  of  rudeness,  for  which  however 
he  always  apologised  with  Christian  humility.  His  deportment  in 
private  Ufe  was  mild  and  amia)>le,  and  he  was  most  exemplary  in  his 
domestic  relations.  He  was  especially  remarkable  for  the  diligence 
and  regularity  with  which  he  improved  hia  time.  His  reUgious  aenti- 
menta  were  atrongly  Calviniatic,  and  he  spent  his  life  in  boldly  main- 
taininff  them  in  an  age  when  auch  a  course  was  sure  to  excite  violent 
opposition  and  to  abut  out  all  hopea  of  preferment.  During  hia  whole 
life  he  continued  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  of  England.  His 
chief  worka,  in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned,  are  the  follow- 
ing:—'Nine  Sermona  on  the  107th  Psahn,'  1747;  'A  Seasonable 
Antidote  against  Popery,  in  a  Dialogue  upon  Justification,'  1767; 
'Twelve  Sermons  upon  Solomon's  Song,'  1759;  ' Twelve  Discourses 
upon  the  Law  and  the  Gospel,'  1760;  'The  life  of  Faith/  1763; 
'The  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord'a  Supper 
briefly  sUted,'  1765;  'The  Walk  of  Faith,'  2  vols.,  1771 ;  'An  £^y 
on  Psalmodv,'  1775;  'The  Triumph  of  Faith,'  1795;  and  some 
Sermons  and  Letters.    His  works  were  published  in  8  vols.,  in  1796, 
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pith  a  '  Life '  by  the  Hod«  and  Rey.  William  Bromley  Gadogao»  M.A., 
ome  aooount  or  whom  ia  oootaiDed  in  'The  Life  and  Times  of  the 
^Jountesa  of  Huntingdon,'  vol.  it,  chap.  49. 

ROMANELLI,  QIOYANNI  FRANCESCO,  waa  bom  at  Viterbo  in 
i6l7.  He  studied  a  short  time  with  Domenichino,  but  he  is  ehiflfly 
LDown  as  the  sdiolar  of  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  and  he  was  one  of  the 
;>riDeipal  hangers'On  of  Bernini,  who  appears  to  have  selected  Roma- 
aelli  as  a  rival  to  Carlo  Maratta  and  the  school  of  Bacohi,  and  even  to 
Pietro  Cortona  himselt  Romanelli's  picture  of  '  The  Deposition,'  in 
•he  ofauroh  of  Sant'  Ambrogio  della  Maasima,  gave  him  a  temporary 
reputation  above  all  his  rivals,  which  induced  Pietro  da  Cortona  to 
mot  a  picture  for  the  same  church — his '  San  Ste&mo ' — whiob,  when  it 
vas  hung  up  in  its  place,  so  far  eclipsed  the  picture  of  Romanelli,  that 
Semioi  himself  observed  that  it  waa  eaty  to  see  who  was  the  master 
ind  who  the  scholar.  Romanelli  showed  more  delicacy  of  execution 
jut  considerably  less  power  than  Cortona.  There  is  a  *  Presentation 
n  the  Temple '  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  St  Peter's,  worked  in  mosaic, 
rom  a  picture  by  Romanelli  which  is  in  the  church  of  the  Certosa. 
3e  was  twice  in  Paris  with  his  patron  Cardinal  Barberioi,  and  he  died 
it  Viterbo  in  1662,  when  about  to  set  out  with  his  family  upon  a  third 
riait  to  that  capital.  There  is  a  large  copy  of  Quido's  '  Triumph  of 
Sacohus'  at  Hampton  Court,  by  RomanellL 

KOMA'NO,  GIU'LIO.    [Giuuo  Romano.] 

ROMA'NUS  I.,  an  Armenian  by  birth,  served  with  distinction 
inder  Leo  the  Philosopher  and  hia  sou  Coostantine  Porphyrogennetus, 
vho  made  him  great  admiral.  Romnnus  gave  his  daughter  Helena 
in  marriage  to  the  emperor,  who  made  him  his  colleague  in  the 
empire  in  919.  Romanus  became  in  fact  the  real  emperor,  the  weak 
character  of  Constantine  not  being  equal  to  the  oares  of  the  state. 
tlia  own  sons  however,  whom  he  had  named  Cesars,  conspired  against 
bim,  and  having  seized  him,  they  confined  him  to  a  convent  in  945, 
vrhere  he  died  in  948.  His  two  sons  did  not  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
unnatural  treachery ;  they  were  seized  by  order  of  Constantine,  and 
baniahed  to  a  convent. 

ROMA'NUS  II.,  son  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  and  gnmd- 
ion,  by  his  mother's  side,  of  Romanus  I.,  poisoned  his  father  and 
succeeded  him  in  969.  He  showed  himself  as  incapable  as  he  was 
in  worthy  of  the  throne.  After  a  reign  of  little  more  than  four  years, 
le  died  in  963,  it  is  said  by  some  of  poison  administered  by  his  wife 
Fbeophana.  His  widow  became  regent  and  guardian  of  her  infant 
children,  and  she  soon  after  manned  Kioephorus  Phocas.    [Niobfbo- 

EtUS  II.] 

ROMA'NUS  III.,  of  a  patrician  fiimily  and  senator  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  chosen  his  successor  by  Constantine  IX.,  and  the  emperor 
save  him  in  marriage  his  daughter  Zoe.  He  succeeded  Constantine  in 
1028.  The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  favourable,  but  he  afterwards 
Qoet  with  reverses,  his  armies  having  been  defeated  by  the  Saracens, 
ind  be  became  stem,  avaricious,  and  unpopular.  His  wife  Zoe,  much 
pounger  than  himself,  having  formed  a  guilty  connection  with  an 
obscure  individual  called  Michael  of  Paphlagonia,  caused  her  husband 
Uy  be  murdered  in  the  year  1034,  upon  wliich  she  married  Michael,  and 
placed  him  on  the  throneu 

ROMA'NUS  lY.,  DIOQEKES,  of  a  noble  family,  was  a  soldier 
inder  the  reign  of  Constantine  Duces,  and  after  that  emperor's  death 
WB8  chosen  by  his  widow  Eudocia  for  her  husband  and  her  partner  on 
he  throne,  1068.  [fiUDOCiA.]  He  passed  with  an  army  into  Asia,  and 
carried  on  a  successful  war  against  the  Turks,  whom  be  drove  beyond 
;he  Euphrates.  Having  afterwards  entert d  Armenia,  he  was  defeated 
jy  Alp  Arslan,  sultan  of  the  Turks^  and  taken  prisoner.  He  was 
cindly  treated  by  his  conqueror,  and  obtained  his  liberty  by  paying  a 
leavy  ransom.  In  the  meantime  a  revolution  had  taken  plaoe  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  Michael,  son  of  Constantine  Duces,  had  risen 
tgainst  his  mother,  and  shut  her  up  in  a  convents  Romanus  on  his 
vay  homewards  was  seised  by  order  of  Michael,  was  deprived  of  his 
light,  and  banished  to  the  island  of  Prinkipos,  in  the  Sea  of  Marmara, 
vhere  he  soon  after  died  in  1071. 

BOMANZOY,  or  RUMIAKCOY,  KICHOLAUS,  COUNT,  was  the 
ion  of  the  Russian  field-marshal  Romanzov  who  became  celebrated  by 
lis  victories  over  the  Turks  under  the  reign  of  Catherine  IL  He  was 
>om  in  1758,  and  appointed  Russian  minister  at  Frankfort-on>the- 
liain  in  1785.  Under  the  Emperor  Alexander  he  waa  nominated 
ninister  of  commerce.  He  introduced  many  hberal  measures  into  his 
lepartment,  and  it  was  owing  to  his  exertions  that  the  first  Russian 
txpedition  round  the  world,  under  Krusenstem  and  Lisianski^  was 
(ent  out  in  1808.  In  1807  he  was  appointed  minister  for  foreign 
iffairs,  and  soon  afterwarda  chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  accompanied 
he  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  interview  with  Napoleon  at  Erfurt  in 
1808,  concluded  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Sweden  in  1809,  and  that  of 
>eace  and  allianee  with  Spain  in  1812,  by  which  Russia  formally 
acknowledged  the  constitutiou  of  the  Cortes  of  Cadiz.  In  181i  he 
eft  public  life,  and  devoted  his  time  and  fortune  to  the  promotion  of 
iterature,  science^  and  education  in  his  own  oountry.  Many  important 
vorks  were  published  at  hia  expense^  as  for  instance  the  *  Diplomatio 
Dode  of  Russia  at  Moscow ; '  the  '  History  of  the  Bysantine  wAtn  Leo 
Diaconus,'  edited  by  Professor  Hase  at  Paris,  and  a  Russian  translation 
it  St  Petersburg;  the  '  History  of  the  Mongols  and  Tatan  by  Abul- 
^hazi,'  whioh  was  printed  for  Uie  fiitt  time  in  the  orijB^uBal  Tatar  at 
^asan,  1825  f  and  maay  other  important  poblicationa  relating  not 


only  to  the  political  history  of  Russia,  but  also  to  that  of  its  manners, 
customs,  literatnre,  and  art.  The  sdentifio  expedition  round  the 
world  by  Captain  Kotzebue  in  the  years  1815-18  was  undertaken  and 
the  aooount  of  it  vras  published  at  the  expense  of  Romanzov.  He 
established  on  his  estate  of  Homel  in  the  government  of  MohiloflT, 
under  the  direction  of  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Heard,  the  first  Lancaaterian 
and  industrial  schools  in  Russia.  This  patriotio  individual  died  in 
1826.    He  had  never  been  married. 

ROMBERG,  ANDREAS  and  BERNHARD,  eminent  German  com- 
posers, were  the  eldest  sons  of  brothers  who  enjoyed  a  considerable 
share  of  reputation  aa  instrumental  performers  during  the  middle  and 
latter  part  of  the  last  century. 

Akdrsas  waa  bom  at  Osnabruck  in  1767 ;  Bebkhaad  in  1770.  Both 
held  appointments  in  the  royal  chapel  of  the  Eiector  of  Cologne,  at 
Bonn,  about  the  year  1790.  Andreas  was  distinguished  l^  bis  superior 
performance  on  the  violin ;  Bemhard  as  an  almost  unrivalled  player 
ou  the  violoncello ;  and  both  by  their  compositions,  even  at  that  early 
period  of  their  career.  The  progress  of  the  French  armies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolutionary  war  drove  the  two  cousins  to  Ham- 
burg, where  their  talents  immediately  procured  them  engagements. 
In  1795  they  quitted  that  91  ty,  and  visited  many  parts  of  Germany 
and  Italy,  establishing  their  reputation,  wherever  ^ey  presented  them 
selves,  88  professors  of  the  first  dass.  They  returned  to  Hamburg  in 
1797»  where  the  elder  remained ;  but  the  younger  left  that  city  two 
years  after,  and  proceeded  alone  through  England  and  Spain  to  Lisbon, 
and  subsequently  obtained  a  good  situation  in  the  royal  chapel  at 
Berlin.  Andreaa  in  the  meanUme  tuipied  his  attention  more  exolo- 
sivelv  to  composition,  and  produced  four  operettas;  he  also  set 
SchiUer^B  Ode  to  music.  For  the  churoh  he  wrote  a  'Dixit  Domi- 
nus'  and  a  *Te  Deum,'  each  for  four  voices,  and  a  'Pater  Noster'  for 
three^  besides  many  psalms.  For  the  chamber  or  concert-room  he 
composed  much  music,  among  other  things  Schiller's  'Song  of  the 
Bell'  ('Daa  Lied  von  der  Gloeke'),  which  is  well  known  to  connois- 
seurs in  every  part  of  Europe.  He  also  produced  two  full  operss, 
'Die  Grossmuth  der  Sdpio'  ('The  Magnanimity  of  Sdpio'),  and 
'  Die  Ruinen  von  Paluzzl '  ('  The  Ruins  of  Paluzzi'),  the  drama  of  the 
latter  from  Mrs.  Raddifife'.s  '  Italian.' 

Bemhard,  while  in  Berlin,  wrote  two  oiierettas  and  much  instru- 
mental music,  particularly  for  the  violoncello.  Both  cousins  indeed 
were  for  a  time  chiefly  known  aa  authors  by  their  compositions  for 
their  respective  instruments.  Their  posthumous  fame  is  mainly 
attributable  to  their  symphonies  and  overtures,  the  best  of  which 
have  become  familiar  to  the  amateurs  of  this  oountry  by  the  admirable 
performance  of  them  at  the  ooncerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Society. 

Andreas  Romberg  died  in  1821,  and  leaving  a  family  in  embarrassed 
circumstances,  a  concert  for  their  benefit  was  generously  got  up  in 
London  by  the  Philharmonic  Society,  whioh  afforded  them  temporary 
reliefl  Bemhard  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the  Conservatoire 
de  Mosique  at  Paris  in  1801,  and  created  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  but  retUred  from  the  former  office  two  years  later.  He  came  to 
London  a  second  time  in  1814,  when  the  Allied  Sovereigns  visited  this 
country,  and'gave  a  concert^  by  which  he  waa  no  gainer  either  in  purse 
or  reputation ;  for  imprudently,  not  to  say  presumptuously,  fixing  his 
tickets  of  admiBSon  at  a  guinea,  his  auditora  were  few,  and  his  own 
performance  too  plainly  announced  either  the  decay  of  his  powers,  or 
that  he  had  not  kept  paoe  with  others  in  the  improvements  of  his  art. 
He  died  in  1841. 

ROMBOUTS,  THEODORE,  was  bora  at  Antwerp  in  1597,  and 
studied  painting  under  Abraham  Jansena  until  he  waa  twenty  years  of 
age,  when  he  went  to  Rome,  and  was  soon  known  as  one  of  the  most 
promising  young  artists  of  his  time.  He  obtained  from  a  nobleman 
in  that  city  a  commission  to  execute  a  series  of  twelve  pictures  of 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament^  which,  when  completed,  added 
greatly  to  his  reputation.  After  residing  at  Rome  a  few  years,  and 
gaining  constant  employment,  he  was  invited  to  Florence  by  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  executed  for  that  prince  several  large 
historical  works  for  the  pakkce.  After  an  absence  of  eight  years^ 
Romboots  returned  to  Flanders,  and  established  himself  in  his  native 
city  in  1625.  He  was  soon  engaged  to  paint  in  the  churches,  and  his 
pictures  excited  universal  admihttion.  He  was  thus  induced  to  believe 
that  he  could  rival  Rubens,  who  was  then  in  the  full  exercise  of  his 
astonishing  powers.  Rombouts  made  the  trial,  and  though  he  did  not 
succeed,  his  iUlure  was  unattended  by  disgrace.  If  his  works  do  not 
possess  the  magnificence  of  his  great  competitor  ki  their  conception, 
nor  his  splendour  and  breadth  of  effect  in  their  execution,  they  must 
be  admitted  to  show  a  readiness  of  invention,  a  correctness  of  design, 
an  animation  of  expression,  a  warmth  and  brilliancy  of  colouring,  and 
a  surprising  facility  of  touch,  which  would  have  placed  him,  at  another 
time  and  under  other  drcumstanoes,  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
The  works  whioh  he  executed  in  competition  with  Rubens  were, '  St. 
FimnoiB  receiving  the  Stigmata;'  the  'Sacrifice  of  Abraham  in  the 
Churoh  of  the  Beodets ; '  and '  Tliemia  with  the  Attributes  of  Justice,'  iu 
tiie  town-house  of  Ghent  The  'Taking  Down  from  the  Cross,'  in  the 
cathedral  of  the  ssme  city,  is  a  oomposition  whioh  proves  that  Rombouts 
possessed  most  of  the  qualities  of  a  great  master.  In  order  to  gain 
money  however  he  did  not  hesitate  to  paint  fkmiliar  sutjeots^  sudb  ss 
oonoevtsb  assembUeey  and  merry-makingB^  which,  though  exeouted  with 
taste  and  f)reedoiD|  art  fhr  inferior  to  his  other  woiks.   He  also  pafaited 
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deooratioDs  for  tbeaina.  Haviog  amused  a  considerable  fortune,  he 
commenced  building  a  handsome  mansion,  but  had  not  proceeded  far 
when  he  found  his  means  to  be  inadequate,  and  he  pretended  that  the 
Qrand-Duke  of  Tuscany  required  his  attendance  at  Florence,  as  an 
excuse  for  not  proceeding  with  the  edifice.  The  mortification  of  this 
disappointment,  is  supposed,  to  have  hastened  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Antwerp  in  1637)  accoiding  to  Houbraken,  and  according  to 
Weyermans  in  1640. 

ROMERy  OLAUS,  a  Danish  astronomer,  was  bom  at  Arhnsen  in 
Jutland,  in  1644,  of  parents  who,  though  not  in  affluent  circumstances, 
were  able  to  give  their  son  the  benefits  of  a  scientific  education  by 
sending  him  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  where  he  applied  him- 
self diUgenUy  to  the  study  of  astronomy  under  Erasmus  Bartholinus. 

He  was  brought  into  notice  by  Picard,  who,  in  1671|  was  sent  from 
France  by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  celestial  observations  in  the  north,  and 
to  verify  the  position  of  UranibuiK»  once  the  residence  of  Tycho 
Brah4  The  French  astronomer  conceived  so  great  an  eeteem  for  the 
talents  of  the  young  Dane,  that  he  engaged  him  to  visit  Paris,  snd 
when  there  procured  for  him  the  honour  of  being  presented  to  the 
king.  In  consequence  of  this  introduction,  Romer  wm  appointed  to 
instmct  the  Dauphin  in  mathematics,  a  pension  was  settled  on  him, 
and  the  next  year  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  made  him  a  member 
of  their  body. 

While  in  France,  Romer  was  employed,  together  with  Messrs.  Cassini 
and  Picard,  in  performing  geodetical  operations  for  the  sorvey  of  the 
kingdom ;  he  alio  assisted  at  the  Royal  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  from 
the  observations  which  he  had  occasion  to  make  on  the  immersions 
and  emersions  of  Jupiter's  firsl  satellite,  he  was  led  to  the  dtsoovery 
of  certain  inequalities  in  the  times  of  the  occurrence  of  these  pheno- 
mena,  which  had  not  before  been  noticed.  It  was  then  first  remarked, 
that  between  the  times  of  the  opposition  of  Jupiter  to  the  sun  and 
the  next  following  conjunction,  the  emersions  of  the  satellite  from  the 
shadow  of  the  planet  took  place  always  later  than  the  times  indicated 
by  calculation,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  observed  and  the 
calculated  times  when  the  planet  was  near  the  points  of  opposition 
and  conjunction  was  about  fourteen  minutes.  A  contrary  droamstsnce 
was  observed  from  the  time  of  a  cocjunotion  of  Jupiter  with  the  sun 
to  the  next  following  opposition;  for  the  immersions  appeared  to  take 
place  more  early  than  the  calculated  times,  the  difference  of  the  tifflrs, 
when  near  the  points  of  conjunction  and  opposition,  being  also  about 
fourteen  minutes. 

There  appears  however  to  be  some  uncertainty  whether  R5mer  or 
Cauini  (J.  D.)  is  the  astronomer  to  whom  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
to  perceive  the  inequality  belongs;  and  Montuda  asserts  not  only 
that  the  latter  made  the  discovery,  but  that  he  gave  an  explanation  of 
its  causcb  He  states  that  Cassini  published  in  1675  a  paper  in  which 
it  is  shown  that  the  phenomena  result  from  the  difference  between  the 
times  during  which  the  particles  of  light  are  passing  from  the  satellite 
to  the  earth  (the  planet  being,  when  in  oppoidtion,  nearer  to  the  earth 
than  when  in  conjunction,  by  the  whole  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit), 
and  in  which  it  is  infeired  that  the  velocity  of  light  must  consequently 
be  such  as  to  allow  it  to  pass  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  in  about  eight 
or  ten  minutes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  Cassini  at 
first  objected  to  the  transmission  of  light  through  a  part  of  space  in 
a  certain  time  as  a  cause  of  the  observed  inequality,  on  the  ground 
that  similar  inequalities  were  not  observed  in  the  immersions  or 
emersions  of  the  other  satellitiit.  Now  it  is  more  probable  that  the 
French  astronomer  should  have  made  objections  to  the  hypothesis  of 
another  man,  than  that  he  should  have  abandoned  one  which  hinaself 
had  formed ;  and  even  if  such  abandonment  had  ti^en  places  Romer 
ought  in  justice  to  be  considered  as  the  real  discoverer  of  this  important 
element  iu  astronomical  science,  since  it  is  admitted  that  he  took  up 
tl)e  subject  and  gave  a  precise  explanation  of  the  circumstances.  The 
reason  why  the  like  retardation  or  acceleration  of  the  times  was  not^ 
then,  observed  in  the  second  and  the  remaining  satellites  is,  tiiat  the 
theoiy  of  the  motions  of  those  bodies  was  in  that  age  so  imperfect,  that 
the  limes  of  the  phenomena  could  not  be  determined  by  computation 
within  the  number  of  minutes  to  which  the  optical  inequality  amounts. 
It  is  now  well  known  that  the  latter  takes  place  similarly  in  the 
phenomena  of  all  the  sateUites. 

Romer  was  as  good  a  mechanician  as  sn  astronomer.  It  is  to  him 
we  owe  the  application  of  the  epi^doidal  curve  in  the  formation  of 
the  teeth  of  wheels,  by  which,  the  movement  !s  rendered  uniform ; 
and  an  account  of  the  invention  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
in  1675.  De  la  Hire  afterwards  claimed  the  honour  of  haviog  fir«t 
discovered  the  advantage  of  teeth  so  formed ;  but  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter 
to  John  Bernoulli,  states  that  Romer  had  commimicated  the  invention 
to  him  twenty  years  before  the  date  of  De  la  Hire's  publication. 
Romer  is  said  to  have  designed  several  machines  for  representing  the 
motions  of  the  planets,  and  particularly  one  which  exhibited  the 
revolutions  of  Jupiter's  satellites :  by  this  machine  it  is  said  that  the 
immersions  and  the  emersions  might  be  determined  with  great 
precision. 

Having  remained  ten  years  in  EVance,  Romer  returned  to  Copen- 
hagen,  where  the  king,  ChrifttianV*,  made  him  professor  of  astronomy. 
He  was  at  the  same  time  employed  in  reforming  the  coin,  in  regulating 
ti.e  weights  and  measures,  and  in  making  or  repairing  the  public 
roads.    Having  acquitted  himself  in  the  performance  of  these  scientific 


commissions  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  sovereign,  he  was  named  chan- 
cellor of  the  Danish  exchequer,  and  assessor  of  the  supreme  tritnmsi 
of  justice.  At  length,  under  Frederic  lY.,  he  became  borf^omaster  of 
Copenhagen,  in  which  city  he  died,  September  19,  1702,  haviof 
suffered  at  intervals  from  the  stone  during  the  three  last  years  ^ 
his  life. 

Peter  Horrsbow,  one  of  his  pupils  and  his  successor  in  the  diair  of 
astronomy,  Dublished  (17S5),  under  the  title  of  'Basis  Astronomis^' 
the  series  ox  celestial  observations  made  by  Romer,  with  a  deeoriptioa 
of  the  observatory  at  Oopenhsgen,  and  an  account  of  the  maniifr  in 
which  the  instruments  were  used. 

^  In  determining  the  apparent  places  of  celestiBl  bodies,  it  had,  pic- 
viously  to  the  time  of  Romer,  been  the  practice  to  observe  ttuir 
altitudes  and  azimuths,  and  also  their  distances  from  one  another  or 
from  some  body  whose  place  was  already  found.  The  trouble  of 
computing  the  right  ascensions  and  declinations  from  these  eI->mentB 
was  considerable,  and  the  Danish  astronomer  made  an  important 
change  in  the  practice  of  observiufr,  by  which  this  trouble  waa  avoided. 
He  used  .what  is  called  a  transit  telescope,  with  a  dock,  and  also  s 
mural  quadrant;  with  these  he  observed  directly  the  differeneea  be- 
tween the  right-ascensions  (in  time)  and  between  the  dedisations  of 
the  sun  and  the  planets  or  the  fixed  stars.  It  is  right  to  remaii 
however  that  Picard  had  somewhat  earlier  fixed  in  the  plame  of  tiie 
meridian  a  telescope,  by  which  he  could,  it  is  said,  obtain  altitad^s 
between  56*  and  61%  Now  a  space  equal  in  extent  to  fire 
degrees  cannot  be  teen  at  once  in  a  telescope,  and  therefore  it  a 
probable  that  this  was  moveable  in  altitude  to  that  extent ;  and  if 
Romer  was  at  any  time  a  witness  to  the  performance  of  the  inaln* 
ment,  he  may  have  taken  from  it  the  idea  of  making  a  teleeoope  ton 
on  a  horiaontal  axis  through  860  degrees  in  the  plane  of  the  meridisa. 
It  appears  also  that  De  la  Hire  contended  with  Romer  for  the 
honour  of  having  been  the  first  to  fix  a  qoadrantal  insimment  in 
that  plana 

ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  vras  bom  in  London,  on  the  1st  of 
March  1757.  His  grandfatber,  a  French  Protestant,  quitted  France  ia 
consequence  of  the  persecutions  which  succeeded  the  revocation  of  the 
Ekiiot  of  Nantes,  and  established  himself  in  the  buainees  of  a  wax- 
bleacher,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  His  yonngeat  son,  Pete-, 
the  father  of  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy,  was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a 
jeweller,  in  which  he  became  successful  and  eminent  Of  the  nnmercus 
family  of  Peter  RomiUy,  two  sons  and  a  daughter  alone  survived  their 
infancy,  of  whom  Samuel  was  the  youngest  The  early  edacation  of 
Samuel  Bonully  was  extremdy  defective.  He  was  sent  vrith  hit 
brother  to  a  day-school,  frequented  by  the  children  of  the  Frendi 
refugees  in  London,  the  master  of  which  wss  ignorant  and  tyrannical, 
and  incompetent  to  instruct  his  pupils  in  anything  beyond  reading, 
writings  and  the  rudiments  of  the  French  language^  The  elder  brother 
being  intended  for  his  father^s  trade,  it  wss  attempted  to  lead  SamtteTi 
inclination  to  the  business  of  a  solidtor;  but  a  disgust  implanted  in 
his  mind  by  a  view  of  the  discouraging  apparatus  of  an  attotney'i 
office  in  the  dty,  caused  the  abandonment  of  this  scheme,  it  ws< 
then  proposed  to  place  him  in  the  commercial  house  of  the  Flndyen^ 
who  were  near  relations  of  his  family,  and  one  of  whom.  Sir  Samod 
Fludyer,  was  his  god£sther.  VfiQi  a  view  to  this  employment  he 
received  instruction  in  book-keeping  and  mercantile  accounts,  but  the 
death  of  both  the  partners  in  the  house  of  Fludyer  put  an  end  to  this 
promising  project^  and  his  father,  having  faUed  in  several  other 
schemes  respecting  him,  eventually  employed  him  in  his  own  trade, 
at  first  nmply  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  him  with  oocopatlon,  and 
afterwards  with  the  intention  that  the  two  brothers  should  auoceed  to 
the  business  in  partnership  upon  their  fathet^s  retirement 

During  the  intervals  of  leisure  which  were  abundantly  afforded  him 
for  seversl  years  after  he  left  school,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  Samuel 
Romilly  applied  himself  asuduously  to  literary  studies,  which  were 
more  suitable  to  his  serious  and  somewhat  melancholy  dispoution 
than  the  usual  exercises  and  amusements  of  youth.  Andent  hiatorr, 
English  poetry,  and  works  of  criticism  were  at  this  period  hia  favourite 
objects  of  pursuit  When  he  was  between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of 
age  he  determined  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Latin  langnsge,  and 
hjf  means  of  hard  study,  and  with  the  assistanoe  of  a  master,  be 
acquired  so  much  profidency  as  enabled  him,  in  the  course  of  three 
or  four  years,  to  read  through  dmost  all  the  dasdcal  writers  of  Rom& 
He  also  applied  himsdf  to  Greek,  but,  discouraged  by  the  difficulties 
of  self-instruction,  he  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  contented  Hi»T«oif 
with  studying  the  Greek  authors  by  means  of  Latin  veniomk  In 
addition  to  classical  studies,  he  read  travels^  and  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  geography,  and  some  acquaintance  with  natural  hiatory; 
and  he  also  attended  private  lectures  on  natural  philoeophy,  and  the 
lectures  on  painting,  arohitectors^  and  anatomy  ddivered  at  the  Boyd 
Academy. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  devotion  to  such  pursuits  as  thsee  should 
exdte  aspirations  for  an  occupation  more  oongenid  to  them  than  the 
trade  of  a  jeweller;  and  his  indulgent  father,  whose  pecuniary  means 
had  been  about  this  time  inoroased  by  considerable  legacies  to  his 
family,  and  among  them  a  bequest  of  2000A  to  Samud  Romilly,  readily 
yielded  to  his  son's  wishes  in  this  respect^  and  artided  him  for  five 
yean  to  one  of  the  sworn  derks  in  chanceiy.  The  object  of  serving  a 
clerkship  of  this  kind  waa  the  porobase  of  a  seat  in  the  Six  Clerka' 
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3ffice  at  the  expiration  of  his  articles,  and  the  intended  retirement  of 
[lis  master  was  likely  to  offer  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  attain- 
nent  of  this  object ;  but  Bomilly's  dislike  to  the  business,  and  hia 
lisinolination  to  embarrass  his  father  by  withdrawing  from  his  hands 
;he  amount  of  the  bequest  aboye  mentioned,  which  would  have  been 
Qecessary  in  order  to  purchase  the  seat^  determined  him  to  renounce 
^Is  prospects  in  the  Six  Clerks'  Office  entirelT,  and  to  qualify  himself 
for  the  bar.  Accordingly,  in  May  1778,  havmg  served  his  derkship, 
ind  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  he  entered  himself  at  Oray's-inn, 
placed  himself  in  the  chamber  of  an  equity  draughtsman,  and  com- 
menced with  great  ardour  the  study  of  the  law.  He  stUl  however 
pursued  his  literary  studies  and  exercises,  employing  much  of  his  time 
n  reading  and  translating  the  Latin  historians  and  orators,  occasionally 
writing  political  essays  for  the  newspapers,  and  sometimes  attending 
;he  houses  of  parliament  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  his  own  powers 
)f  abstraction,  argument,  and  expression,  by  composing  imaginary 
mswers  to  the  speeches  which  he  had  heard  there. 

Kot  long  after  he  commenced  his  legal  reading,  he  was  attacked  by 
jerious  illness,  which  compelled  him  to  lay  aside  all  severe  studies, 
md  threatened  wholly  to  interrupt  his  professional  prospects.  For- 
;unately  a  family  incident  induced  him  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  remained  several  weeks  in  the  society  of  his 
3rother-in-law  and  most  intimate  friend  the  Key.  John  Boget,  and, 
returning  by  way  of  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  in  that  capital  with 
D'AIem^rt  and  Diderot,  and  formed  intimate  friendahipe  with  several 
)f  the  most  eminent  political  philosophers  of  that  day,  whose  oonver- 
lation  and  correspondence  produced  a  marked  effect  upon  his  character 
ind  opinions.  He  arrived  in  London  after  an  absence  of  several  months, 
;?ith  his  health  entirely  restored. 

In  Easter  term,  1783,  Romilly  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  his 
mtrance  upon  the  practice  of  the  profession  was  postponed  for  several 
months  in  consequence  of  a  second  journey  to  Switzerland,  which  he 
indertook  for  the  purpose  of  attending  his  sister  to  England,  upon 
the  death  of  Mr.  Roget.  In  Michaelmas  term,  1783,  however,  he  be^an 
tiis  attendance  upon  the  courts,  and  opened  his  practice  with  a  very 
inconsiderable  amount  of  employment  in  drawing  chancery  plsadings. 
[n  the  following  spring  he  joined  the  Midland  circuit;  but  being 
inknown  and  without  connections  of  any  kind,  no  encouraging 
prospect  of  business  appeared  for  several  years.  Success  at  sesaions 
lowever  led  to  employment  on  the  circuit ;  and  though  his  progress 
vas  by  no  means  rapid,  we  have  his  own  authority  for  stating  that 
vhen  the  extent  of  his  practice  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  compelled 
lim  to  restrict  himself  to  London,  he  had  attained  to  a  larger  amount 
)f  leading  '  nisi  prius'  business  than  was  possessed  by  any  other  coonsel 
ipon  the  circuit.    ('  Memoirs  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,*  voL  i,  p.  94.) 

In  the  year  after  that  in  which  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  Romilly, 
hrough  his  connections  in  Paris,  became  acquainted  with  Mirabeau. 
3y  hia  means  he  was  introduced  to  the  late  Marquis  of  Lanadowne, 
vho  had  become  desirous  of  his  acquaintance  upon  learning  that  he 
vas  the  writer  of  an  anonymous  tract,  entitled  '  A  Fragment  on  the 
constitutional  Power  and  Duties  of  Juries ;'  and  who,  having  from  the 
irst  conceived  a  high  opinion  of  Romilly's  talents,  continued  to  be 
or  many  years  his  steady  friend  and  patron.  So  high  was  Lord 
.Ansdowne's  estimate  of  his  character,  and  his  anticipation  of  his 
ventual  success,  that  in  the  first  years  of  their  acquaintance  he  was 
wice  offered  a  seat  in  parliament  by  that  nobleman,  which  he  declined 
rom  a  feeling  of  independence.  Soon  after  his  first  introduction  to 
jord  Lansdowne,  his  attention  was  directed  by  that  nobleman  to 
f  adan's  *  Thoughts  on  Executive  Justice,'  a  tract  which  about  that 
ime  excited  much  notice.  The  author  of  this  tract  relied  upon  the 
7ell-known  principle,  that  as  the  object  of  judicial  punishment  is  to 
leter  from  crime,  the  effect  of  penal  laws  is  in  a  great  measure  lost 
inless  execution  follows  the  sentence  with  certainty.  The  principle  is 
rue  in  the  abstract;  but  it  was  absurd  to  attempt  to  apply  it  in 
practice  to  laws  so  severe  as  at  that  time  existed  in  England.  In 
nswer  to  Madan's  tract,  Romilly  published  some  sensible  observations 
a  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  his  composition  of  which  was  probably 
he  first  occasion  on  which  he  was  induced  to  consider  with  attention 
he  principles  of  criminal  law. 

Romilly's  practice,  both  on  the  eironit  and  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
rithin  ten  years  after  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  became  considerable. 
*he  precise  period  at  which  he  quitted  the  circuit  is  not  mentioned  in 
ny  published  account  of  his  life ;  but  it  must  have  been  subsequent 
D  1797,  in  which  year  he  successfully  defended  at  Warwick  a  delegate 
f  the  London  Corresponding  Society,  prosecuted  by  the  government 
:>T  sedition  ('Howell's  State  Trials,'  voL  xxvi.,  p.  695),  and  was 
robably  previous  to  the  summer  d  the  year  1800,  when  he  was  made 
ing's  counseL  After  obtaining  rank  in  the  profession  as  king's 
ounsel,  his  business  in  the  Conit  of  Chancery  rapidly  increased ;  and 
y  1805,  he  had  the  most  practice  of  any  of  the  barristers  who  attended 
he  Court  of  Chancery.  About  this  time  the  Bishop  of  Durham  gave 
im  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Durham,  which 
e  held  for  many  years.  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1805  he  v?as 
ffered  a  seat  in  parliament  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards 
leorge  lY.),  who  at  that  time  adhered  to  the  Whig  party,  and  whose 
ttention  had  been  particularly  drawn  to  Romilly  from  the  circumstance 
f  his  being  retained  in  a  cause  in  Chancery,  in  which  the  prince  was 
luch  interested.    This  offer  was  declined  from  the  same  independent 
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feeling  which  had  induced  him  to  decline  two  offers  of  a  similar  kind 
previously  made  by  Lord  Lansdowne. 

Romill^s  early  association  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
persons  interested  in  the  French  revolution,  and,  above  all,  perhaps 
nis  intimacy  with  Mirabeau,  had  given  him  in  the  outset  of  life  a 
decided  bias  towards  what  are  termed  popular  or  liberal  opinions  in 
politics.  In  consistency  with  his  general  principles,  he  became  a 
decided  adherent  of  the  Whigs,  and,  long  before  he  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  in  the  habit  of  confidential  communi- 
cation with  the  leaders  of  that  party.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Qrenville  administration,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  .1806,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  aolicitoivgeneral,  and  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  was  brought  into  parliament  by  the  government 
for  the  borough  of  Queenborough.  He  was  sppointed  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  Commons  on  the  trial  and  impeaohment  of  Lord 
MelviQe,  and  summed  up  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  chaigeL  In 
the  course  of  his  first  session  in  parliament  he  introduced  a  bill  for 
the  amendment  of  the  bankrupt  laws  (46  Oea  IIL,  c  135),  which 
passed  both  houses  with  very  little  objection  or  obserration,  and  oon« 
sUtuted  a  material  improvement  of  that  which  was  then  an  extremely 
defective  branch  of  the  law  of  England.  After  the  dissolution  of 
parliament,  which  took  place  at  the  close  of  the  year  1806,  he  was 
re-elected  for  the  government  borough  of  Queenborough ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  1807,  and  while  in  office  as  A>licitor>genenJ,  he  intro- 
duced a  bill  for  the  purpose  of  making  real  property  in  all  cases  assets 
for  the  payment  of  simple  contract  debts.  This  just  and  reasonable 
measure,  although  approved  by  Lozd  EUenborough,  was  strongly 
opposed  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Sir 
William  Qrant,  and  rejected  by  a  oonsiderable  majority.  The  oppo* 
sition  offered  to  this  measure  by  the  Master  of  tiie  Rolls  was  personally 
resented  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  with  a  degree  of  acrimony  soareely 
justified  by  the  occasion.  A  measure  founded  upon  a  more  limited 
application  of  the  same  principle,  by  confining  it  to  the  freehold  pro- 
perty of  trader^  was,  during  the  next  session  of  parliament^  proposed 
by  Romilly  and  carried  (stat.  47  Qeo.  lU.,  o.  74).  At  subsequent 
periods  he  made  several  attempts  to  carry  his  proposition  into  ex^* 
cution  to  its  full  extent,  but  without  success.  His  reply  to  the  Master 
of  the  RoUs  in  the  first  debate  on  this  bill,  and  his  speech  about  the 
same  time  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-tnde,  established 
his  reputation  as  a  parliamentary  speaker  of  the  highest  character. 

In  March  1807  the  Whig  ministers  were  displaoed,  and  with  their 
removal  ended  the  short  official  employment  of  Romilly.  He  retained 
however  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  continued  until  the  end  of  his 
life  a  zealous  and  leading  member  of  the  opposition  party.  On  the 
dissolution  of  parliament  which  took  place  i^ter  the  change  of  minis- 
ten,  he  purchased  his  return  for  the  borough  of  Horsham  from  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk — a  mode  of  entering  the  House  of  Commons  which 
he  ohoracterised  as  "detestable"  ('Memoirs,'  vol.  iL,  p.  201),  but 
which  he  justified  in  his  own  case  as  being  at  that  time  the  only  mode 
by  which  he  oould  hope  to  obtain  a  seat  in  parliament  consistently 
with  that  entire  independenoe  of  action  which  alone  made  it  valuable 
to  him.  In  the  session  of  1807  he  opposed  the  several  harsh  measures 
which  were  passed  for  the  suppression  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  and 
warmly  supported  Mr.  Whitbread's  lull  for  establishing  parochial 
schools ;  and  besides  the  measures  respecting  the  freehold  estates  of 
traders  above  alluded  to,  he  introduced  an  important  praotaeal  improve- 
ment in  the  administration  of  justioe,  by  abolishing  on  unfiur  and  use- 
less privilege  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  defendants  in 
equity. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  session  of  1808,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  lost  his 
seat  in  parliunent  for  Horsham  upon  a  petition ;  but  after  the  interval 
of  about  a  mouthy  he  was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Warehun, 
having  purchased  his  election  for  8000^ 

In  the  autumn  vacation  of  1807,  Romilly  had  applied  himself  to  the 
consideration  of  the  criminal  law  of  England,  with  a  view  to  remore 
some  of  its  glaring  evils  and  defisctSi  His  attention  had  been  called  to 
the  subject  at  on  earlier  period,  when  he  composed  his  observations 
on  Madan's  treatLse ;  and  he  now  found  himself  in  a  situation,  with 
respect  to  influence  and  authority,  which  justified  the  hope  that  he 
might  be  enabled  to  cany  into  practical  operation  the  doctrines 
wmch  experience  and  reflection,  together  with  Us  acquaintance 
with  foreign  laws  and  the  writings  of  foreign  jurists,  hod  long 
before  unpressed  npon  his  mind.  At  the  time  when  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  began  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  subject,  the  poial  laws  of 
England  were  far  more  severe  than  those  of  any  other  European 
country — ^nearly  three  hundred  crimes  of  various  degrees  and  qualities 
of  moral  guilt  being  then  indiscriminately  punis^blo  with  death. 
The  necessary  consequence  was  a  great  unoertainty  in  the  execution 
of  criminal  justice,  proportionately  impairing  its  effectiveness ;  for,  as 
Lord  Coke  long  ago  observed,  "too  severe  laws  are  never  duly 
executed  "  (8  '  Inst/  168).  To  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  this  great 
evil  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  devoted  himself  with  uncommon  energy  and 
perseverance  during  the  lost  ten  years  of  his  life.  At  first  his  vievro 
of  practical  improvement  were  limited,  and  the  only  measures  which 
he  originally  contemplated  were,  first,  a  provision  by  which  acquitted 
criminals  should  be  allowed  compensation  out  of  some  public  fund ; 
and,  secondly,  an  enactment  raising  the  amount  of  the  value  of  pro- 
perty  to  the  stealing  of  which  capital  punishment  should  be  annexed. 
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The  fint  of  these  meaanresy  though  j  oat  in  prinoiple,  waa  tiable  to 
many  aerioua  difficultiea  in  ita  application  to  pniotice,  and  being 
fith>ngl7  oppoaed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  waa  early  abandoned,  and 
never  afterwards  resumed;    and  the  second   was  modified  at  the 
reoommendatlon  of  Mr.  Scarlett,  afterwards  Lord  Abinger,  who  sug- 
gested to  Romillyy  as  a  much  more  effectual  improvement  in  the  law, 
the  total  repeal  of  all  statutes  which  punish  with  death  mere  thefts 
unaccompanied  by  any  act  of  violence  or  other  dreumstanoes  of 
aggrayation.    Though  Romilly  readily  adopted  this  suggestion,  he 
thought  that  a  proposition  for  tho  simultaneous  repeal  of  so  large 
a  number   of  statutes  stood  no  chance  of  success  in  parliament, 
and  for  that  reason  he  resolved  to  propose,  in  detail,  the  repeal  of 
individual  laws,  by  which  punishments  of  disproportionato  severity 
were  enacted,  and  thus  gradually  to  expunge  the  whole  from  the 
atatuto  book.    Accordingly  immediately  after  he  had  taken  hia  seat  for 
Wareham,  in  1808,  he  brought  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  stat  8  Eliz.,  c.  4, 
which  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  steal  privately  from  the  person  of 
another;  and  this  measure,  after  some  objection  and  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  was  eventually  passed  (48  Geo.  III.,  c  129). 
His  next  stop  towards  the  attainment  of  his  object  was  taken  in  the 
early  pare  of  the  session  of  1810,  when  he  introduced  three  bills  to 
repeal  several  statutes  which  pnnished  with  death  the  crimes  of  steal- 
ing privately  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of  five  shillings,  and  of 
stealing  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  in  dwellmg-houses  or  in 
▼easels  on  navigable  rivers ;  and  in  order  that  his  views  on  the  subject 
might  be  generally  understood,  he  published  the  substance  of  the 
speech  delivered  by  him  on  hia  first  proposal  of  the  bills,  together 
with  some  further  arguments,  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlel^  entitled 
'  Observations  on  the  Criminal  Law  as  it  relates  to  Capital  Punish- 
ments, and  on  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  administered.     One  of  the 
bills  introduced  by  him  on  this  occasion  was  thrown  out  in  the  House 
of  Commons  by  a  majority  of  two  voices,  in  a  very  thin  house ;  a 
second  reached  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  there  thrown  out  by  a 
large  majority — the  lord  chancellor  (Eldon)  and  Lord  Ellenborough 
ufeiog  reasons  against  it  which  at  the  present  day  cannot  be  perused 
without  astonishment ;  and  the  third  bill  was  withdrawn  by  Romilly, 
after  having  in  vain  attomptod  to  make  a  house  in  order  to  have  it 
read  a  third  time.    Notwithstanding  this  failure,  his  confidence  in 
the  justice  of  his  principles,  added  to  his  charactoristic  firmness  and 
perseverance,  enabled  him,  in  spito  of  all  the  discouragements  arising 
from  the  apathy  of  friends,  and  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  party- 
spirit  of  enemies^  to  renew  his  endeavours  to  pass  these  measures  in 
each  succeeding  session  during  the  remainder  of  his  life ;  but  although 
aeveral  severe  laws  of  a  local  and  special  nature  were  repealed,  and 
although  a  considerable  effect  was  produced  on  public  opinion  by  the 
repeated  discussions  of  the  subject,  it  was  not  until  several  years  after 
his  deaCh  Uiat  any  substantial  improvement  of  the  criminal  law  was 
effected. 

In  the  anticipation  of  a  dissolution  of  parliament  on  occasion  of  the 
king's  iUness,  at  the  latter  part  of  1811,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  was 
invited  to  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  to  represent  the  city 
of  BristoL  Having  accepted  Uiis  invitation,  he  went  down  to  Bristol 
upon  the  dissolution  of  parliament  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1812,  vnth 
the  most  encouraging  prospect  of  success;  but  an  oppodtion  was 
excited  in  favour  of  a  merohant  of  Bristol,  whose  personal  influence 
and  local  connections  gave  him  a  much' more  efficient  interest  among 
the  numerous  constituency  of  that  dty  than  that  which  Romilly  had 
acquired  by  means  of  his  public  character.  The  consequence  was 
that,  after  a  few  days'  atrug^e,  he  abandoned  the  contest  as  hopdess. 
Upon  this  failure,  he  was  returned  bj  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  for  his 
borough  of  Arondd ;  and  Sir  Samud  oonmdered  that  the  objections 
which  he  had  entertained  in  early  life  against  accepting  a  seat  in 
parliament  from  the  proprietor  of  a  borough  no  longer  applied,  inas- 
much as  his  public  character  was  now  so  fuUy  eatablished,  that  he 
could  never  be  suspected  of  intending  to  speak  or  vote  merely  at  the 
dictetion  of  his  patron ;  and  because,  nnoe  the  law  had  declared  the 
former  practice  of  selling  seato  f  o  be  illegal,  there  was  no  other  means 
of  entenng  the  House  of  Commons  than  by  the  nomination  of  a  patron 
or  a  popular  dection. 

In  the  intervd  between  the  dissolution  of  the  former  parliament  and 
the  meeting  of  the  new  one  in  1818,  he  published  a  small  pamphlet, 
entitled '  Objections  to  the  Project  of  creating  a  Yice-Chancellor  of 
England.'  This  unsatisfiictory  plan  of  reforming  the  evils  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  he  in  all  ite  stages  strenuondy  though  unsuccessfully 
opposed. 

It  would  exceed  the  proper  limito  of  the  present  artxde  to  relate 
in  deteil  the  circumstances  of  the  parliamentary  career  of  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly  during  the  last  five  years  of  his  life.    In  addition  to  his  pro- 

Eosals  for  the  improvement  of  the  criminal  law,  he  took  an  active  part 
I  all  the  political  questions  of  the  tim^  generally  acting  in  sealous 
oppodtion  to  the  ministers.  He  supported  Mr.  Whitbread's  resolution 
■gainst  dechuing  war  with  France  upon  the  return  of  Napoleon  I.  from 
Elba  in  1815 ;  he  opposed  the  bills  for  suppressmg  Irish  msurrection^ 
and  for  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  1817 ;  and  naoved 
resolutions  condemning  Lord  Sidmouth's  <nroular  to  magutrates 
respecting  the  prosecution  of  seditious  Hbels.  He  also  spoke  and  voted 
against  the  Alien  Act,  and  in  flavour  of  an  extension  of  the  dootive 
frandiise,  and  of  Roman  Catholio  emandpation. 


In  the  summer  of  1818  a  dissolnUon  of  parliament  took  pUc^  and 
Romilly,  being  soUdted  to  appear  as  a  candidate  for  tho  '®P^»*°*?™* 
of  Westminster,  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  tbougb  te 
declined  to  take  any  part  in  the  canvass,  and  did  not  appear  "P?^  the 
hustings  until  the  termination  of  the  election.  He  died  however  before 
the  meeting  of  parUament  Lady  Romilly,  to  whom  he  wa»  dovotedJy 
attached,  and  whose  hedth  had  been  for  some  montha  declining,  dwd 
at  Cowes  in  the  Ide  of  Wight,  on  the  29th  of  October  1818  ;  and  tha 
event  occurring  to  a  mind  dready  dangeroudy  excited  by  recei* 
exertions  and  anxiety,  produced  a  delirium,  under  the  ^^^'^"J.^^* 
which  he  put  an  end  to  his  existence  on  the  2nd  of  November  1818. 

In  his  profesdoD,  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy  attained  to  8T»»*f  ^  succaii 
than  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  advocate  since  the  time  of  Sir  Edward 
Coke.  Nor  did  his  profcadond  reputetion  at  all  exceed  hia  merita 
He  had  a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  principlea  of  Englidi  law  as 
administered  not  only  in  courto  of  equity,  but  in  oommon-law  tnlw 
nals ;  an  unusud  perspicacity  of  thought  and  exproadon,  strong  power 
of  reasoning,  great  earnestness  in  enforcing  his  argumente,  entire 
devotion  to  the  intereste  of  his  client,  and  singular  prudence  m  the 
management  of  a  cause.  To  these  quaUtiea  were  united  a  deep 
sonorous  voice,  and  unequdled  impresdveneas  of  manner.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  is  related  to  have  been  stern  in  hia  deportment  to 
juniors,  and  unnecesaarily  severo  in  foreodc  altercation.  Tho  tradition 
of  the  profession  also  ascribes  to  him  much  eagemees  both  iu  acquiiiog 
and  retaining  his  practice. 

As  a  politician,  Romilly  was  inflexibly  consistent  in  all  his  genenl 
views,  and  uniformly  acted  up  to  his  principles.  He  displayed  how- 
ever more  of  the  mere  spirit  of  party  than  waa  in  any  sense  defendUe, 
or  indeed  than  might  have  been  expected  from  hia  enlarged  mind  and 
otherwise  independent  character.  Hia  public  apeaking  vraa  periiape 
more  deeply  impressive  than  that  of  any  speaker  of  modem  timw. 
He  expressed  himself  with  great  readiness  and  fluency.  Without  dd 
from  artifidd  means,  and  without  the  use  of  figuratiTe  language  or 
ornament  of  any  kind,  his  simple,  correct,  and  nervous  style,  supported 
by  his  serious  and  dignified  deportment  and  fine  voice,  often  produced 
an  effect  eqndly  surpridng  to  the  speaker  and  his  hearerau  Bomilly's 
style  in  writing  displays  the  same  featurea  as  his  manner  of  speaking — 
dear,  easy,  fordble,  and  totelly  unadorned.  In  very  early  life  be 
acquired  the  habits  of  reading  vrith  care  and  refleotion,  and  of  thinkiDg 
dearly  and  doeely ;  and  hence  aroee  the  faculties  of  aocurate  reaaoiiiQ& 
and  of  distinct  and  powerful  expresdon,  for  which  he  vraa  singularly 
remarkable. 

*Thb  Right  Hov.  Johit,  Lord  Romillt,  second  son  of  Sir  Samud 
Romilly,  after  having,  like  bis  father,  disUDgaiahcKi  himself  at  the 
bar,  was  appointed  &>lidtor-Generd  in  April  1848,  and  in  July  IS^O 
Attomey-QeneraL  In  March  1851  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  For  severd  years  during  vrhich  Sir  John  HomiUj 
sat  in  parliament^  first  as  member  for  Bridport,  and  aifterwarda  for 
Devonpoit,  he  was  a  xedoua  Uw-reformeE.  Since  he  baa  hdd  his 
present  high  ofiBioe  he  has  done  much  towards  rendering  the  nationd 
records  more  acceadble,  and  he  has  extended  the  boon  by  laying  down 
a  well-devised  plan  for  the  publication  of  the  more  generally  important 
and  intereating  of  the  documenta     He  was  created  a  baron  in  1865. 

ROMNEY,  QEORQE,  was  bom  at  Dalton  in  Lanoaahire,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1784,  and  was  the  son  of  John  Romney,  a  wealthy  cabinet- 
maker of  that  town.  As  he  ahowed  a  mechanical  turn  at  a  very  early 
age,  he  was  taken  away  from  school  in  his  elcTcnth  year,  and  plavd 
in  his  fiather^B  workshop.  A  watchmaker  of  the  name  of  William8on,«a 
eccentric  man,  who  was  devoted  to  dchemy,  exercised  an  hifluenoe  over 
the  mind  of  young  Romney,  which  seems  to  have  left  a  lasting  impiea- 
don ;  he  endeavoured  to  initiate  him  in  the  myateriea  of  his  fiivonrite 
pursuite,  and  our  young  painter  was  not  an  unwilling  disciple.  He 
appears  at  a  very  early  age  to  have  had  a  paasion  for  sketching  people 
and  taking  likenesaes,  which  he  exerdsed  by  drawing  his  fellow- 
workmen  in  various  attitodes  upon  the  deals  and  boards  in  his  fiitheri 
workshop;  and  his  taste  was  fostered  by  meeting  virith  Leonardo  da 

o'°  «L.*^'^*w  ^^^h  embdhdied  with  various  iUostrationa 
His  first  effort  that  attracted  any  notice  wraa  a  drawing  of  Mrs.  Ga^ 
dmer,  t^ch  induced  hia  fiither,  encouraged  by  the  persuadon  of 
wveral  fhends,  to  place  him  with  a  portrait-painter  ofthe  name  of 
Steele,  who  pamted  heads  at  Kendal,  to  whom  he 
years,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 
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'T^Ti^^^'^  ""J«/f  lUMiougu  nis  son  denies  the  fsct  ha  himself 
shortly  -ft^rward.  repented  of  his  precipitate  step  TfcS  ^^^Xw^ 
ever  proved  that  his  choice  was  eminenUy  worthv  of  fTsI-ffilyo,! 
Having  canceUed  the  indenture  with  his  mast^"  KomnJ^  L  !S^  .« 
of  twenty-three,  commenced  pdnting  on  Ms^wn^SSSS*^  w'^fiS 
production  was  a  hand  holdinia  letter  for  the  TSa^!^S^h-;^  ^ 
Kendd,  which  continued  then  for  many  yeL^H^fSLT^^r  t 
were  two  hdf-leneths  of  Wdter  Strickhid^5^i«,Sh.  ^^  5^"^? 
at  whose  house  he  saw  a  portrdt  of  Sir  w2*^7r^S\,*"4  ^^  ^J' 
and  two  portrdts,  by  RigaurST^on^  pici^^^f^^  ^7  ^^l 

he  had  any  opportmiitylf  studvinir  nwS^^  ^l  ?*^f  "^  P"^  ^* 
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Qrom  the  schools.  Through  the  infloeDoe  of  his  friend  Mr.  Strickland, 
le  obtained  considerable  employment  firom  the  gentlemen  of  West- 
moreland, in  some  of  whose  portraits  he  introduced  dogs,  painted 
vith  great  spirit  and  truth.  Besides  portraits  he  painted  many  fancy 
nieces,  twenty  of  which  he  exhibited  in  the  town-hall  of  Kendal,  and 
lisposed  of  afterwards  by  lottery,  for  which  he  issued  eighty  tickets 
it  half-a-guinea  each.  After  exercising  his  talents  for  about  five  years 
n  the  north,  his  ambition  directed  his  views  towards  the  capital ;  and 
in  the  spring  of  1762,  he  set  out  alone  for  London,  leaving  his  wife 
md  two  young  children  in  Kendal,  who,  according  to  the  painter^s 
}on,  were  to  join  him  when  he  had  established  himself  in  the  metro- 
polis;  but  the  sequel  casts  a  shade  over  the  moral  character  of 
[tomney.  He  rose  rapidly  to  fame  and  fortune,  and,  with  Reynolds 
ind  Gainsborough,  divided  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  the  wc^thy ; 
>ut  his  young  wife  was  never  called  to  share  the  fortunes  of  her  hus- 
)aDd ;  he  concealed  his  marriage  from  his  friends,  and  only  returned 
o  the  neglected  moUier  of  his  children  when  he  was  old  and  feeble, 
ind  required  a  nuxse  to  administer  to  his  wants  and  bear  with  his 
veaknesses. 

Romney  commenced  his  metropolitan  career  by  painting  heads  for 
bur  guineas  in  the  city.  In  1768  he  obtained  a  second  prize  of  fifty 
ruineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  picture  of  the  'Death  of 
kVolfe,*  but,  it  is  said  through  the  influence  of  Reynolds,  the  decision 
vas  revised,  and  reversed  in  favour  of  Mortimer,  for  his  picture  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  seizing  the  Treasures  of  his  Mother.'  Romney 
'eceived  a  present  of  twenty-five  guineas.  This  circumstance  is  sup- 
>08ed  by  some  to  have  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  ill-feeling  which 
}ver  after  subsisted  between  Romney  and  Reynolds. 

Romney  seems  to  have  met  with  considerable  and  early  encourage- 
nent.  He  soon  moved  from  the  city  to  the  west  end,  and  raised  his 
)rice  for  a  head  to  five  guineas.  At  this  time  he  paid  a  short  visit  to 
?arl8,  where  he  was  much  struck  with  the  great  Mary  de'  Medici 
cries  of  pictures  by  Rubens,  in  the  Luxembouig.  Upon  his  return 
le  painted  the  portrait  of  Sir  Joseph  Yates,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
»urt  of  King's  Bench,  a  picture  which  procured  him  a  valuable  con« 
lection  amongst  lawyers.  Shortly  afterwards  he  obtained  a  fifty- 
guinea  premium  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  a  picture  of  the  '  Death 
»f  King  Edmund.'  In  1767,  in  consequence  of  his  rapidly  increasing 
>ractice,  he  removed  to  Great  Newportstreet,  within  a  few  doors  of 
be  former  residence  of  Reynolds.  Here  he  added  greatly  to  his 
^putation  by  a  portrait  of  Sir  George  Warren  and  his  Lady,  with  a 
ittle  girl  caressing  a  bullfinch.  He  now  not  only  ranked  with  the 
irst  painters  of  fancy  subjects,  but  he  bid  fair  to  rival  the  President 
Q  portrait. 

Romney's  intercourse  with  men  of  taste  and  learning  was  now  such 
a  to  make  him  feel  the  necessity  of  an  acquaintance  with  the  works 
)f  art  upon  the  Continent  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Italy  in  1778, 
rith  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  pope  from  that  great  patron  of  the 
its,  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  In  Rome  he  paid  particular  attention 
o  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo  and  Raffaelle;  and  during  his  stay  there 
»roduced  one  of  his  most  beautiful  pictures,  the  'Wood  Nymph,' 
epresenting  a  naked  female  reposing  upon  the  ground,  with  her  back 
owards  the  spectator.  From  Rome  he  went  to  Yenioe,  where  he 
»ainted  the  portrait  of  Wortley  Montagu  in  a  Turkish  dress.  He 
eturned  to  London  in  the  summer  of  1775,  greatly,  improved  in 
tvery  respect  by  his  continental  tour. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  London,  he  took  a  house  in  Cavendish 
Square,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  reoom- 
nenced  his  career  as  a  portrait-painter,  charging  15  guineas  for  a  head, 
(0  for  a  half-length,  and  60  for  a  whole  length ;  the  President's  price 
)eing  at  that  time  35  guineas  for  a  head.  But  Romney  soon  found  it 
lecessary  to  raise  his  prices,  for  sitters  of  all  ranks  crowded  to  his 
itudio ;  and,  notwithstanding  they  were  still  oomparatively  low,  in  a 
ew  years  he  realised  an  income  of  nearly  four  thousand  a  year  by 
)ortrait8  alone.  He  subsequently  raised  his  prices  considerably:  in 
1787  to  25  guineas ;  in  1789,  to  80;  and  in  1798,  to  85  guineas  for  a 
lead,  which  continued  to  be  his  charge  during  tiie  remainder  of  his 
ife,  the  other  sizes  being  charged  in  proportion. 

Komney  was  now  the  acknowledged  rival  of  the  President  in 
portrait.  Lord  Thurlow  is  reported  to  have  said,  "Reynolds  and 
flomney divide  the  town;  I  am  of  the  Romney  &ction."  Notwith- 
ktanding  liomney's  great  employment  in  portraiture,  he  found  abund- 
mt  leisure  to  '  lay  in '  fancy  pieces,  many  of  which  however  were  left 
lufioished.  The  most  remarkable  of  those  of  the  earlier  part  of  his 
}areer  were,  '  The  Tempest ; '  *  Tragedy  and  Comedy  nursing  Shak- 
ipere;'  the  '  Infant  Shakspere  attended  by  the  Passions;'  the  'Alope;' 
Children  in  a  Boat  drifted  oat  to  Sea;'  'Shepherd  Boy  asleep, 
ff^atched  by  his  Dog,  at  the  approach  of  a  Thunderstorm; '  'Nature 
inveiling  herself  to  Shakspere,'  &a  Romney  is  said  to  have  been  the 
)riginator  of  Boydell's  'Shakspere  Gallery.'  The  Tempest  and  the 
[nfant  Shakspere  attended  by  the  Passions  were  painted  for  that  colleo- 
fcion.  He  made  sketches  also  for  five  other  snbjects,  but  they  were 
aever  executed;  the  Banquet  and  the  Cavern  Soene  in  'Macbeth;' 
Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page ;  BoUngbroke  and  Mugexy  Jourdain  con- 
juring up  the  Fiend ;  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Romney  was  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Hamilton,  then  the  beautiful 
Bmma  Lyon.  According  to  his  son,  he  made  no  less  than  twenty-three 
pictures  from  her,  some  of  which  however  were  never  finished*  She  was 


painted  in  various  characters,  as  Ipbigenia,  St.  Cecilia,  Sensibility,  a 
Bacchante^  Alope,  the  Spinstress,  Cassandra,  Calypso,  Magdalene,  Joan 
of  Arc,  and  Pythian  Priestess. 

Romney's  ambition  appears  to  have  increased  with  his  years,  and 
in  his  later  days  he  devoted  himself  more  ardently  to  fancy  subjects 
than  ever.  Milton  and  his  Daughters,  and  Newton  making  Experi- 
ments with  the  Prism,  as  a  companion  to  it,  were  the  most  popular 
of  these  later  productions.  He  sent  100/.  to  Flaxman,  then  studying 
in  Rome,  to  purchase  casts  from  the  antique  for  him,  who  sent  him 
"the  cream  of  the  finest  things  in  Rome ;" — the  group  of  the  Laocoon, 
the  Niobe,  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  groups  of 
the  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  Cupid  and  Psyche,  the  reli^  on  the 
Borghese  vass^  several  busts,  and  the  best  fragments  of  legs  and  arms 
that  could  be  found.  These  splendid  monuments  of  ancient  genius 
tended  only  still  further  to  excite  -the  emulation  and  ambition  of 
Romney ;  he  conceived  grand  designs  of  painting  '  the  Seven  Ages,' 
'  the  Visions  of  Adam  with  the  Angel,' '  the  Flood,  and  the  opening  of 
the  Ark,'  and  many  from  Milton,  some  of  Adam  and  Eve,  and  others 
having  Satan  as  their  hero. 

This  constant  excitement  seems  to  have  been  too  much  for  the 
painter's  nerves,  and  his  mind  was  gradually  giving  way  under  it.  His 
observations  called  forth  by  the  melancholy  fate  of  his  friend  Cowper 
seem  to  have  been  almost  foreboding  of  the  similar  fate  that  awaited 
himself : — '*  If  there  is  a  situation  more  deplorable  than  any  other  in 
nature,  it  is  the  horrible  decline  of  reason,  and  the  derangement  of 
that  power  we  have  been  blest  with."  The  health  of  his  faculties  vras 
now  rapidly  declining,  but  the  return  of  his  friend  Flaxman  from 
Rome,  of  whose  talents  he  had  a  very  high  opinion,  cheered  him  for  a 
season.  He  shortly  however  became  possessed  witii  an  idea  that  his 
house  in  Cavendish-square  was  not  sufliciently  spacious  to  admit  of 
the  execution  of  the  magnificent  designs  he  had  in  contemplation,  and 
he  accordingly  had  a  house  and  gillery  oonstructed  at  Hampstcad, 
upon  his  own  plans  and  under  his  own  direction.  He  left  Cavendish- 
square  in  1797,  after  a  residence  there  of  twenty-one  years,  and  repaired 
to  his  new  studio  at  Hampstead,  but  not  to  revel  in  the  dreams  of  his 
wild  genius,  for  be  was  soon  oppressed  with  a  degree  of  nervous 
dejection  that  deprived  him  of  all  energy.  After  one  or  two  efforts 
upon  the  canvass,  he  complained  of  a  swimming  in  the  head,  and  a 
paraljtic  numbness  in  his  right  hand,  and  then  renounced  the  pencil 
for  ever. 

In  the  summer  of  1799  he  was  seized  with  a  sudden  impulse,  and 
started  abruptly  for  the  north,  where,  in  Kendid,  his  amiable  wife  still 
resided,  surviving  the  cold  neglect  and  long  estrangement  of  her 
husband,  and  in  whom  he  found  an  attentive  and  affectionate  nurse, 
"  who  had  never  been  irritated  to  an  act  of  unkindness  or  an  expression 
of  reproach"  by  thirty-seven  years  of  absence  and  nsglect,  during 
which  long  interval  he  had  paid  but  two  visits  to  the  north.  The 
kind  attentions  of  this  exemplary  woman  awakened  feelings  of  intense 
gratitude  in  the  heart  of  Ronmey,  and  be  once  again  enjoyed  real 
happiness,  to  which  in  the  long  years  of  his  prosperity  he  had  been  a 
total  stranger.  He  gave  orders  for  the  sale  of  his  property  at  Hamp* 
stead,  and  purchased  a  house  at  Kendal,  where  he  had  resolved  to 
remain.  But  this  bright  period  wss  of  short  duration,  for  upon  the 
return  of  his  brother.  Colonel  Romney,  from  India,  which  was  little 
more  than  a  year  after  his  arrival  at  Kenda^  he  suddenly  fell  into  a 
state  of  utt^  imbecility,  and  he  lingered  on  for  nearly  two  yeai% 
unconscious  of  existence,  until  the  15th  of  November  1802,  when  he 
died,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  at  Dalton,  the 
place  of  his  birth. 

Romney  attained  to  considerable  eminence  both  in  history  and 
portrait.  According  to  Flaxman — a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of 
Romney — ^he  surpassed  all  British  painters  in  poetic  dignity  of  concep- 
tion ;  and  in  portrait  he  was  the  acknowleaged  rivid  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  His  productions  in  poetic  and  historic  art^  finished  and 
unfinished,  are  extraordinarily  numerous,  comprising  every  variety  of 
subject — ^from  the  illustration  of  the  most  simple  historical  fact  to  the 
endeavour  to  embody  the  wildest  fictions  of  the  poets.  Some  of  these 
designs  were  presented  in  1817  by  the  painter^s  son  to  the  University 
of  &mbridge,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Fitzwilliam  Museum ;  and  the 
Cartoons,  so  much  admired  by  Flaxman,  were  by  the  same  gentleman 
presented  in  1828  to  the  Royal  Institution  of  Liverpool,  l^hey  consist 
of  eight  from  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  two  from  Uiat  of  Orpheus 
and  Eurydice,  and  one  from  each  of  the  following  subjects : — '  Prome- 
theus chained,'  'Descent  of  Odin,'  'Medea,'  'Birth  of  Shakspere,' 
'Infant  Shakspere,'  'Death  of  Cordelia,'  'Qhost  of  Darius,'  and 
'Atossa's  Dream.' 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  how  extensively  Ronmey 
was  patronised  in  portrait: — ^the  Duke  of  Richmond,  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  the  Duke  of  Orafton,  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  Warren 
Hastings,  Cowper,  Earl  of  Chatham,  William  Pitt,  Gibbon,  David 
Hartley,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  Lord  Melville^  Lord  Ellenborough,  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  York,  and  Dublin,  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  F^ey. 
John  Wesley,  Thomas  Paine,  Mrs.  FitEherbert^  Mrs.  Jordan,  and 
Flaxman  modelling  the  bust  of  Hayley. 

Romney  was  not  a  member  of  the  Royal  Aoademy,  and  he  never 
sent  any  of  his  works  to  its  exhibitions.  He  has  had  several  biogra- 
phers :  Cumberland,  the  dramatist,  wrote  a  short  account  of  him  ;  his 
friend  Hayley,  tlie  poet»  published  an  elaborate  life,  for  which  Flaxman 
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wrote  ihe  oliAzaofcer  of  hk  workB ;  another  waa  afterwarda  written  by 
Iris  aon  the  Bey.  John  Romnev ;  and  there  ia  an  interesting  memoir  of 
him  in  Allan  Conningham'a  '  lives  of  the  British  Painters,'  &c. 

RO'MULUS.  The  numerous  legends  about  Romulus,  the  founder 
of  Rome,  may  be  distributed  into  two  principal  classes.  One  of  these 
represents  him  as  closely  connected  with  the  royal  family  of  Alba»  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  native  legend  which  probably  originated 
among  the  Romans  themselves,  and  was  almost  universally  believed 
by  the  Romans.  The  second,  which  connects  Romulus  with  Aeneas 
and  the  Trojans,  is  muiifesUy  of  Greek  origin,  and  did  not  become 
current  until  a  comparatively  late  period  of  the  history  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  latter  story,  Romulus  was  sometimes  described  aa 
the  son  of  Aeneas,  and  sometimes  as  his  grandson ;  and  while  some 
writers  mention  Romulus  alone,  others  represent  him  aa  having  a 
brother  (Remus),  or  several  brothers.  (See  the  various  modifications 
of  Ihis  legend,  or  rather  Greek  fabrication,  in  Featua,  a.  v.  'Roma;' 
riut,  'RomuL/  2;  and  Dionys.  Hal,  i.  78 ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  i,  p.  210, 
Ac.)  TMa  6tory  leaves  a  vacuum  in  the  history  of  Rome^  which 
0  mounts  to  about  three  oenturiea  and  a  halt,  that  is,  from  the  return 
of  the  heroes  from  Troy  till  the  middle  of  Uie  eighth  century  before 
Christy  and  various  meana  were  devised  by  ancient  writers,  sudi  as  the 
building  of  a  second,  and  even  of  a  third  Rome,  for  filling  up  this  gap. 
But  this  story,  notwithstanding  its  incongruities,  has  aometimea  been 
adopted  even  by  Roman  writers,  such  as  Sallust,  who  statea  that  Rome 
was  founded  by  Trojans,  under  the  guidance  of  Aeneaa.  The  genuine 
Roman  legend  made  Romulus  and  Remus  the  twin-sons  of  Silvia, 
daughter  of  the  Alban  king  Procas.  The  royal  house  of  Alba  waa  in 
later  times  represented  as  descended  from  Aeneas,  while  others,  pre- 
f  erving  the  legend  more  in  its  original  purity,  made  no  mention  of  its 
Trojan  descent.  The  main  features  of  the  Roman  legend  which  are 
preserved  in  I4vy  (L  3,  &c.;  (}io.,  'De  RepubL,'  il  5;  oomp.  Plut, 
'  Romul.,'  3,  &C. ;  Dionys.  HiJ.,  i.  p.  61,  kc)  are  these : — 

When  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  died,  he  left  two  aons,  Numitor  and 
Amulius.  The  latter  wrested  the  government  from  his  elder  brother, 
who  yielded  without  a  struggle,  and  lived  aa  a  private  person  in  quiet 
retirement  But  Amulius,  fearing  that  the  descendants  of  his  brother 
might  punish  him  for  his  usurpation,  had  the  son  of  Kumitor  mur- 
dered, and  made  lus  daughter  Silvia  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  an  office- 
which  obliged  her  to  perpetual  oeUbacy.  One  day  however,  when 
Silvia  went  into  the  sacred  grove  to  draw  water  fi»m  the  well  for  the 
aervioe  of  Vesta,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place,  and  the  maid, 
frightened  by  the  appearance  of  a  wolf,  fled  into  a  cave.  Here  she 
was  overpowered  by  Mars^  who  promised  her  a  glorious  ofEspring.  She 
was  delivered  of  twins,  but  the  god  apparently  forsook  her,  for  she 
was  condemned  and  put  to  death  by  Amulius,  and  it  vraa  determined 
that  the  two  children  should  be  drowned  in  the  river  Ania  But  the 
river  carried  the  cradle,  with  the  children  in  it,  into  the  Tiber,  which 
at  the  time  had  overflowed  ita  banks.  The  cradle  waa  driven  into 
shallow  water  to  a  wild  fig-tree  {Ficut  Ruminodit)  at  the  foot  of  Uie 
Palatine  HilL  A  she-wolf,  which  came  to  the  water  to  drink,  heard 
the  criea  of  the  children,  and  suckled  them ;  whilst  a  woodpedLer, 
w)iich  waa,  like  the  wolf,  an  animal  sacred  to  Mars,  brought  them 
other  food  whenever  they  wanted  it  This  marvellous  spectacle  was 
observed  by  Faustulus,  the  herdsman  of  the  flocks  of  King  Amulius, 
snd  he  took  the  children  and  carried  them  to  his  wife  Acca  Laurentia 
or  Lupai  Thus  they  srew  up  in  the  shepherd's  straw  huts  on  the 
Palatine :  that  in  which  Romulus  was  said  to  have  lived  was  kept  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Nero.  The  two  youths  became  the 
stoutest  and  bravest  among  their  oonuradea^  with  whom  l^ey  ahared 
their  booty.  The  foUowera  of  Romulus  were  called  Quinctilii,  and 
those  of  Remus,  FabiL  A  quarrel  one  day  broke  out  between  the  two 
brothers  and  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor.  Remus  waa 
taken  by  a  stratagem,  and  led  to  Alba  before  Kumitor,  who,  struck  by 
his  appearance  and  the  circumstance  of  the  age  of  the  two  brothers, 
ordered  Romulus  likewise  to  be  brought  before  hiuL  Faustulus  now 
disclosed  to  the  young  men  the  secret  of  thdr  birth,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  faithful  comrades  who  had  accompanied  them  to 
Alba,  they  slew  Amulius,  and  their  grandfather  Kumitor  waa  restored 
to  the  government  of  Alba. 

The  love  of  their  humble  home  however  drew  the  youths  back  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  found  a  new  dty.  The  district  assigned  to 
them  for  this  purpose  by  Kumitor  extended  in  the  direction  of  Alba 
as  far  as  the  sixth  milestone,  which  was  the  frontier  of  the  originid 
Ager  Romanus,  and  where,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  Ambarvalia 
were  solemnised.  A  dispute  arising  between  the  brothers  as  to  the 
site  and  name  of  the  new  city,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  decided 
by  augury.  Romulus  took  his  station  on  the  Palatine,  and  Remus  on 
the  Aventine.  Remus  had  the  first  augury,  and  saw  six  vultures,  but 
Romulus  saw  twelve.  Considering  that  his  double  number  waa  a 
signal  proof  of  ^e  favour  of  the  gods,  Romulus  and  his  party  claimed 
the  vi<^ry.  In  observance  of  the  ritea  customary  among  the  Etrus- 
cans in  tiie  building  of  towns,  Romulus  yoked  a  bullodt  and  a  heifer 
to  a  plough  and  drew  a  furrow  round  the  foot  of  tiie  Palatine  Hill  to 
mark  the  course  of  the  walls  and  of  the  pomerium.  Over  the  parts 
where  he  hitended  to  build  the  gates  (portss)  he  carried  (portaxe)  the 
plough.  The  new  dty  thus  built  on  the  Palatine  was  oJled  Roma. 
Remus,  who  felt  indignant  at  the  wrong  !vhich  he  had  suffered,  in 
order  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  rude  and  aimple  fortifications^ 


leaped  over  them ;  and  Romulus  punished  his  brother^s  insolenoe  by 
putting  him  to  death. 

The  population  of  the  new  city  being  very  small,  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  to  strangers.  Exiles,  robbers,  runaway  alavea,  and 
criminals  flocked  to  the  citv  aa  an  asylum,  and  found  a  w^come 
reception.  The  only  thing  they  now  wanted  was  women,  but  none  of 
the  neighbouring  people  were  willing  to  form  matrimonial  oonnectiom 
with  the  new  aettiers.  RomiUus  therefore  had  reoourae  to  a  stratagem: 
he  proclaimed  thatfeative  solemnities  and  games  should  be  held  ia  the 
dty,  and  he  invited  his  nei^boun  the  lAtins  and  Sabines  to  attend 
them  with  their  daughters.  In  the  midst  of  the  solenmities  the  females 
were  forcibly  carried  off :  the  number  thus  taken  waa  aaid  to  hare 
been  thirty.  The  three  nearest  Latin  towns,  Antemnse,  Csenina,  and 
Crustumenum,  now  took  up  arms  against  Rome ;  but  Romulus  defeated 
them  successively,  and  having  slain  Acron,  king  of  Csenina,  he  dedi> 
cated  the  first  spolia  opima  to  Jupiter  Feretrius.  The  Sabines,  under 
their  king  Titus  Tatius,  likewise  made  war  upon  Rome;  and  tiM 
treachery  of  Tarpeia,  a  Roman  woman,  oponed  to  them  the  gates  of 
the  fortress  on  the  GspitoL  The  Sabines  attempted  to  storm  the  dty; 
and  Romulus  in  this  emergency  vowed  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  ia 
order  to  inspire  his  men  with  courage,  and  to  prevent  them  from  flying 
before  the  enemy.  The  war  was  continued  with  doubtful  saooeas,  and 
finally  terminated  by  the  Sabine  women  throwing  themsdvea  between 
the  combatants,  and  thua  reatoring  peace  between  their  fathen  and 
husbanda.  Romulua  rewarded  the  women  of  Rome  for  their  aerviees 
by  the  grant  of  varioua  privileges,  and  the  thirty  curias  were  called 
after  the  names  of  the  thirty  Sabine  women.  The  two  nations,  the 
Romans  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Sabines  on  the  Ci4>itoliQe  and  the 
Quirinal,  were  united  aa  one  natian,  though  each  continued  to  havs 
its  own  king. 

The  two  kings  and  the  dtizens  of  the  two  states  met  in  the  vaDey 
between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  (comitium),  whenever  it  wai 
necessary  to  tranaaot  buainess  which  was  of  importance  to  both  nations. 
Thia  union  however  did  not  laat  long,  for  Tatiua  waa  killed  during  a 
national  aacrifioe  at  Lavinium,  and  Romulua  henceforth  ruled  aluns 
over  the  two  nationa. 

During  the  period  that  Romulus  waa  sole  king  he  is  said  to  have 
carried  on  two  wars,  one  sgainst  Fidena)  and  another  against  ^'ea. 
FidensB  commenced  the  war  from  fear  of  the  growing  strength  of  its 
neighbour;  but  Romulua  got  a  victory  over  them  by  stratagem,  and 
took  posseeuon  of  their  town.  The  war  against  Veil  rose  out  of  that 
against  Fidenso,  for  both  were  Etruscan  towna.  Veil  waa  Hkewi-e 
humbled,  but  It  obtained  a  truce  of  one  hundred  yeara^  after 
surrendering  part  of  its  territory  to  Rome. 

Such  are  the  fortunes  and  achievementa  which  the  old  Roman  l^end 
ascribed  to  the  founder  of  the  city.  He  is  said  to  have  died  after  a 
reign  of  thirtv-seven  vears  (b.0.  716).  His  death  is  represented  in  ai 
marvellous  a  Ught  aa  Lis  biiih.  On  the  nones  of  Quinctilia,  or  on  the 
Quirinalia,  the  kin&  while  reviewing  his  people  near  the  marah  of 
Oapra,  was  taken  up  by  his  father  Mars,  and  carried  to  heaven.  The 
people  in  terror  fled  from  the  apot;  but  Romulua  aoon  afterwazxis 
appeared  aa  a  glorified  hero  to  Proculus  Julius,  and  bade  him  inform 
hia  people  that  in  future  he  would  watch  over  them  aa  the  god 
Quirinus. 

Such  are  thb  main  features  of  the  story  of  the  founder  of  Home, 
which  waa  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  commemorated  in  national 
Bon^  to  the  time  of  Dionysius.  (Dionya  HaL,  L,  p.  6fi.)  Writers  both 
ancient  and  modem  have  attempted  to  elicit  historical  truth  from  this 
beautiful  and  in  most  parts  poetical  legend,  or  have  atruck  oat  some 
parts  of  the  narrative  aa  altogether  fabulous^  and  retained  othera  which 
are  more  in  accordance  witii  the  events  of  real  history.  The  mis- 
chieyoua  resulta  of  such  perverse  criticism  have  been  dearly  shown  by 
Kiebuhr  (L,  p.  235,  &c.) 

•  RONQB,  JOHAKKES,  the  leader  of  the  so^^lled  *  CathoUc  move- 
ment' which  agitated  Qermany  in  1845  and  subsequent  years,  and 
which  for  the  time  threatened  a  schism  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Churdi 
in  Germany,  was  bom  at  Birchofswalde,  a  village  in  Silesia,  on  the 
16th  of  October  1818.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in  humble  circum- 
stances, and  with  a  large  family ;  and  it  waa  with  some  difi&culty  that 
the  boy,  after  receiving  some  rudiments  of  education  at  the  .village- 
achool,  waa  aent  to  the  gymnaaium  of  Neiaae.  He  attended  the  gym- 
nasium from  1827  to  1836,  and  in  1837  he  went  to  the  Univexaity  of 
Brealau ;  in  1839  he  served  for  a  twdvemonth  as  a  volunteer  in  a  rifle 
battalion.  To  satisfy  his  frienda,  he  devoted  himaelf  to  theology,  with 
a  view  to  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  After  reoeiviog  the 
necessary  education  at  the  Roman  Catholic  seminary  of  Bredau,  he  waa 
appointed  in  1841  to  a  derical  charge  at  Orottkau.  Here  he  waa  active 
in  hb  dutiea,  especially  in  educating  the  young.  While  atill  at  the 
Roman  Catholic  aeminary  however  he  had  contracted  a  distaste  for  many 
of  the  prieatly  ideaa  and  methods,  and  hence  he  had  a  reputation  for 
'  liberalism '  and  heretical  opinions.  It  was  objected  to  him  ^ao  that 
he  "  wore  his  hair  long^"  and  in  other  respects  did  not  conform  to  the 
customs  of  hia  order.  He  had  projected  and  waa  preparing  a  work 
on  the '  Abuaea  of  the  Church,'  but  before  this  work  could  be  got 
ready  an  opportunity  preaented  itself  of  his  coming  forward  in  the 
character  of  a  critic  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecdedaatieal  ayatem  in 
Qermany.  A  vacancy  having  occurred  in  the  bishoprio  of  Breslau,  the 
Jesuits  had  been  active  in  exerting  thdr  influence  m  the  dioceae^  and 
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in  trying  to  get  a  man  of  their  own  appointed.  A  man  of  liberal 
opinions  named  Knauer  had  however  been  nominated  biehopi  and  the 
efiforta  of  the  Jesuita  took  the  ahapo  of  activity  at  the  Roman  court  so 
as  to  delay  his  confirmation.  The  deky  lasted  a  year,  and  caused 
some  excitement.  While  it  yet  continued  (1842),  Ronge  publiahed  in 
a  Saxon  journal  a  letter  on  the  subject,  entitled  'Rome  and  the 
Chapter  of  Breslau,'  in  which  the  conduct  of  the  ultra-Roman  party 
%vas  severely  criticised.  Being  suspected  though  not  identified  as  the 
author  of  this  letter,  he  was  deprived  of  his  chargo,  and  ordered  into 
penance  in  the  Catholic  seminary  (January  1848).  He  then  removed 
to  the  village  of  Laurahiitte  in  Silesia,  where  he  became  teacher  in  a 
school  attended  by  the  children  of  the  miners  of  that  neighbourhood. 
He  was  thus  occupied  when,  in  the  summer  of  1844,  Arnold],  bishop 
of  Treves,  issued  his  famous  announcement  to  the  effect  that  on  the 
1 8th  of  August  in  that  year,  and  for  six  weeks  following,  there  would 
be  a  public  exhibition  in  the  cathedml  of  Treves  jof  the "  seamless 
coat  of  Christ,"*  which  had  been  preserved  in  the  cathedral  from  time 
immemorial,  and  which  had  on  previous  occasions  been  exhibited  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  the  German  Catholics.  At  the  same  time  a 
historical  account  of  tiie '  Holy  Coat'  was  publishod  under  the  bishop's 
auspices — setting  forth  how  it  had  been  procured  in  the  Holy  Land 
in  the  4th  century  by  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor  Con- 
Btantine ;  had  been  presented  by  her  to  her  native  city  of  Treves ;  had 
there  been  kept  till  the  year  1121,  when  it  was  first  openly  seen ;  bad 
at  length  been  publicly  produced  in  1512 ;  and  had  in  1514  been  made 
the  subject  of  a  special  bull  by  Pope  Leo  X.,  in  virtue  of  which  an 
indulgence  had  been  granted  to  all  who  should  go  and  pay  homage  to 
it,  and  subscribe  for  its  preservation  and  adornment. 

On  the  day  appointed  the  'Exposition*  did  take  place;  and  between 
that  day  and  the  6th  of  October  following,  immense  crowds  of  Ger- 
mans and  also  of  foreign  Catholics  flocked  to  see  the  relic — to  the 
number,  it  was  calculated,  of  more  than  a  million  in  all.  There  were 
rumours  of  miraelea  performed  by  the  '  Holy  Coat.'  Meanwhile  the 
exhibition — ^being  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  "revive  Middle-age 
Catholicism  in  Germany" — had  aroused  much  comment  throughout 
the  country;  and  pamphlets  had  been  published  by  Protestants 
denouncing  it  as  an  imposture — ^including  one  by  two  professors  at 
Bonn,  entitled  '  The  Holy  Seamless  Coat  at  Treves  and  the  Twenty 
other  Holy  Seamleas  Coats' — intended  to  prove  historically  that  there 
were  many  rivals  to  the  relic  of  Treves,  having  equal  claims  to 
authenticity  with  it,  if  not  better.  Into  this  controversy  Ronge  threw 
himself.  Under  the  date,  October  1, 1844,  he  published  in  ma  own 
name,  and  from  his  address  at  Laurahiitte,  in  Silesia,  a  '  Letter  from  a 
Catholic  Priest  to  Bishop  Amoldi '  denouncing  the  Exposition  of  the 
Holy  Coat.  The  letter  was  published  in  the  '  Saohsisohe  Yaterlanda- 
bliittem.'  Ronge  was  thereupon  excommunicated  by  the  Chapter  of 
Breslau  (December  9, 1844).  Even  among  Roman  Catholics  however, 
there  was  a  strong  public  opinion  in  his  fiivour;  and,  other  circum- 
stances transpiring  to  produce  the  result,  the  occasion  was  taken  to 
proclaim  a  schism  with  Rome  and  the  design  of  founding  a  Catholic 
German  Church  independently  of  the  Papal  See.  On  the  26th  of 
January  1845,  the  first  German  Catholic  congregation  on  the  new 
principle  was  founded  in  Breslau,  with  Ronge  as  pastor ;  and  in  the 
Easter  of  the  same  year,  there  was  a  council  at  Leipzig  to  agree  upon 
a  Creed  and  settle  the  organisation  of  the  new  Church.  The  move- 
ment spread ;  an  enormous  number  of  pamphlets  were  published  pro 
and  con;  Ronge  travelled  hither  and  thither,  as  the  chief  of  the 
movement ;  and  oyer  Europe  he  was  heard  of  aa  a  "  second  Luther." 
In  a  short  time  as  many  as  200  societies  of  the  new  faith  and  discipline 
are  said  to  have  been  instituted — the  Protestants,  on  the  whole,  wel- 
coming the  phenomenon  as  a  new  phase  of  Protestantism.  Time 
passed  on ;  and  after  the  revolutionary  outbreak  of  1848,  the  German 
govemmenta  found  it  their  interest  to  oppose  the  new  religiooa 
development  Most  of  the  Societies  were  put  down;  and  in  1850 
Ilonge  himself  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Since  that 
time  he  has  resided  chiefly  in  London,  occupying  himself  partly  as  a 
teacher,  and  partly  as  a  preacher  to  German  exiles :  in  which  latter 
capacity  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  found  what  he  calls  a 
'Humanistic  Society.  He  has  published,  among  other  things,  'A 
Practical  Guide  to  the  English  Kinder-Garten  (Children's  Garden); 
being  an  Exposition  of  Frcebell's  System  of  Infant  Education,'  1855. 
In  Germany  the  societies  founded  under  his  impulse  have  been,  in  the 
main,  suppressed;  but  there  are  said  to  be  societies,  on  the  same 
footing,  among  the  Germans  in  America. 

KONSA'RD,  PIERRE  DE,  waa  bom  in  1524,  in  the  district  of  old 
France  called  Venddmois.  He  was  the  son  of  a  maltre-d'h6tel  of 
Frauds  I.,  who  made  him  a  knight.  Pierre  studied  for  a  short  time 
in  the  college  of  Navarre  at  Paris,  but  soon  after  he  entered  the 
service  of  the  Duo  d'Orldans,  son  of  Francis  L,  in  the  quality  of  page. 
He  afterwards  attended,  in  the  same  capacity,  James  Stuart,  king  of 
Scotland,  who  had  come  to  Paris  to  marry  Marie  de  Lorraine,  and  he 
accompanied  James  on  his  return  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained 
throe  years.  On  his  return  to  France  ho  resumed  his  poet  with  the 
Duo  d'Orldans,  who  sent  him  on  several  missions  to  Sootland,  Ireland, 
and  other  countries.  He  waa  afterwards  sent  by  Francis  L  on  a  mission 
to  Piedmont.  In  these  several  journeys  he  suffered  much,  in  conse* 
quence  of  which  he  became  deaf.  On  withdrawing  from  active  life  he 
retired  to  the  college  of  Coqueret,  where  he  studied  the  classics  under 


Tnmcbe,  became  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and  took  orders  as  a  prlesL 
He  also  began  writing  French  poems,  and  was  crowned  in  the  floral 
games  at  Toulouse.  He  was  considered  as  the  successor  of  Marot,  and 
the  chief  of  the  French  poets  of  the  time.  Montaigne,  De  Thou, 
Scaliger,  Muret,  Pasquier,  and  others  commended  him  highly;  but 
modem  critics  have  judged  him  more  severely.  Boileau  says  that 
Ronsard's  language  was  a  heterogeneous  compound  of  various  languages 
and  dialects,  and  that  his  muse  spoke  Greek  and  Latin  in  French 
verses.  Malherbe  and  La  Bruy^re  have  spoken  of  him  in  tho  same 
strain.  Charles  IX.  bestowed  on  Ronsard  an  abbacy  and  other  benefioes. 
His  moral  conduct  however  is  said  not  to  have  been  strictly  clericaL 
He  died  in  1585,  in  one  of  his  livings  near  Tours,  and  a  solemn  funeral 
service  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  him  at  Paris,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
college  of  Boncour.  Roneard  had  certainly  poetical  genius,  but  he 
was  deficient  in  taste.  He  was  in  this  respect  in  France  what  the 
seicentisti  of  tho  following  century  were  in  Italy  and  Spain.  His 
poetical  works  are  numerous;  they  consist  of  odes,  hymns,  eclogueei, 
&c :  '  Mascarades,  Combats,  et  Cartels  faits  k  Paris  et  au  Carnaval  de 
Fontainebleau.'  He  also  began  a  poem,  '  La  Franciade/  which  he  left 
unfinished.  His  works  are  now  nearly  forgotten.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  them  is  that  by  Richelet,  2  vols,  folio,  Parii,  1623. 

ROOEE,  ADMIRAL  SIR  GEORGE,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  WilUam 
Rooke,  was  bora  at  his  father^s  seat,  the  priory  of  St  Lawrence  near 
Canterbuiy,  in  the  year  1650.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  volunteer, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty  had  attained  the  rank  of  post-captain.  In 
1689  he  was  sent  out  as  commodore  with  a  squadron  to  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  where  his  services  were  such  as  to  induce  Williun  IlL  to 
promote  him  to  the  rank  of  rearadmiral  of  the  red.  He  soon 
afterwards  bore  a  part  in  the  indecisive  action  between  the  Earl  ot 
Torrington's  fieet  and  that  of  the  French  admiral  Tourville,  off  Beachy 
Head.  In  1692  Rooke  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  vioe-adnural  of  the 
blue,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  off  Cape  LaHogue 
(properly  La  Hague)  between  the  French  fleet  and  the  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleets  Junder  Admiral  Russell,  May  19, 1692;  but  a 
part  of  the  French  fleet  having  escaped  into  La  Hogue,  and  being 
hauled  up  so  high  that  the  English  riiips  of  the  line  could  not  reach 
them,  Rooke  volunteered  on  the  following  day  to  attack  them  with 
the  boats  of  his  squadron.  This  service  he  performed  at  night  under 
coyer  of  a  fire  from  his  frigates  and  smaller  vessels;  and  so  well  was 
his  plan  contrived,  and  so  unexpected  and  suddenly  executed,  that 
though  six  Frendi  three<leckers  were  burnt  that  night  and  seven 
other  ships  of  the  line  on  the  following  morning,  the  loss  of  the  English 
only  amounted  to  ten  men.  For  tlus  exploit  Rooke  was  rewarded 
with  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  a  pension  of  1000^  a  year, 
and  the  honour  of  knighthood. 

After  the  peace  of  Ryswiok  in  1697,  Sir  George  Rooke  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Portsmouth ;  and  though  he  was  attached 
to  the  Tory  party,  then  in  opposition  to  the  government,  Queen  Anne, 
on  her  accession  in  1702,  appointed  him  "  vice-admiral  and  lieutenant 
of  the  admiralty,  and  also  lieutenant  of  the  fleets  and  seas  of  thia 
kingdom,"  having  previously  constituted  her  royal  consort  prince 
George  of  Denmark  generalissimo  of  her  forces  by  land  and  sea.  The 
war  of  the  succession  had  now  commenoed,  and  an  attack  upon  Cadia 
was  resolved  upon,  the  land-forces  being  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets  under 
Rooke.  The  attack  was  begun,  bnt,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Prince  of  Hesse,  was  not  persevered  in.  Having  received  Intel* 
ligence  however  that  the  Plate  fleet,  under  convoy  of  a  French  squadron, 
had  taken  shelter  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  the  duke  and  Sir  George  resolved 
to  proceed  there.  The  duke  stormed  the  town  with  3000  men,  while 
the  fleet  took  and  destroyed  seventeen  ships ;  six  galleons  being  taken 
by  the  English  and  five  by  the  Dutch,  who  burnt  Ave  others.  The  value 
of  the  specie  and  goods  taken  waa  estimated  at  five  millions  of  dollars. 
Sir  George  Rooke  having  been  joined  by  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  with 
a  large  reinforoement  from  England,  they  resolved  to  make  an  attack 
upon  Gibraltar.  On  the  2lBt  of  July  1704  the  Prinee  of  Hesse,  with 
1800  marines,  waa  landed  on  the  isthmus,  while  the  ships  commenoed 
a  cannonade  upon  the  fortress,  which,  having  been  kept  up  for  about 
six  hours,  the  Spaniards  began  to  fly  from  the  batteries.  The  boats 
were  then  manned  and  armed,  and  the  seamen  sucoeeded  in  making 
themselves  masters  of  the  great  platform,  which  they  retained  till  the 
following  day,  when  a  reinforoement  of  seamen  enabled  them  to  csrrj 
another  strong  battery,  which  put  them  in  possession  of  most  of  the 
enemy's  cannon.  The  governor  then  acoepted  the  offered  terms  of 
capitulation,  and  the  fortress  surrendered. 

On  the  9th  of  August  1704  Rooke  fell  in  with  the  French  fleet  under 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  who  had  reoently  put  to  sea  from  Toulon, 
with  fifty-two  ships  of  tiie  line  and  twenty-four  galleys.  The  fVsnoh 
admiral  endeavoured  to  get  away,  though,  acoording  to  Rooke's  state* 
meat,  he  had  a  superiority  of  600  guns,  but  on  the  13th  of  August 
Rooke  brought  him  to  action  off  Malaga.  The  battle  began  in  tho 
forenoon,  and  ended  with  the  day,  when  the  Freneh  went  off  to  lee- 
ward, and,  the  weatiier  being  hazy,  escaped.  This  vras  a  hard-fought 
battie.  The  fVench  lost  upwards  of  8000  men,  and  the' English 
npwarda  of  2000. 

Sir  George  Rooke  on  his  return  to  England  waa  received  by  Queen 
Anne  at  Windsor  with  great  distinction,  but  finding  that  the  govern- 
ment was  hostile  to  him,  he  resigned  his  employments,  gave  up  hit 
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seat  in  parUament,  and  paaaed  the  rest  of  his  life  at  his  seat  of  St 
LawreQCe,  where  he  died  on  the  24th  of  Januarj  1709,  aged  fifty- 
eight,  and  was  boried  in  the  cathedral  of  Canterbury.  He  was  thrice 
married. 

BOOKER,  MICHAEL  ANGELO,  an  artist  of  considerftble  merit 
as  a  Undscape-painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  in  London  about  1748. 
His  father,  Edward  Rooker,  also  a  skilful  designer  and  engraver,  who 
excelled  in  landscapes  and  architectural  views,  appears  to  have  been  a 
singular  character,  having  for  some  time  acted  as  a  harlequin  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Michael  Angelo  was  taught  engraving  by  his  father, 
and  executed  the  head-pieces  to  the  'Oxford  Almanack  for  several 
veara,  from  his  own  drawings.  In  landscape-drawing,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  his  favourite  occupation,  he  was  instructed  by  Paul  Sandby, 
whose  style  he  imitated.  His  manner  is  not  powt^rful,  but  his  drawings 
display  taste  and  feeling.  For  several  years  Rooker  painted  the  scenes 
for  the  Haymarket  Theatre.  He  was  one  of  the  early  associates  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  died  on  the  3rd  of  March,  1801,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-seven  or  fifty-eight. 

ROOS,  PHILIP  PETER,  a  painter  commonly  called  Rosa  da 
TivoLi,  from  his  long  residence  at  that  place,  was  bom  at  Frankfurt 
in  1655.  He  was  instructed  in  art  by  his  father,  who  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  by  which  prince  Philip  was  sent  to  Italy, 
and  allowed  a  pension  during  the  period  of  his  study.  On  arriving  at 
Rome  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  painting,  and  acquired  an 
astonishing  facility  of  hand ;  indeed,  such  was  his  rapidity  of  execution 
that  C  le  Blond,  who  was  at  the  same  time  at  I&me,  declares  that 
RoQS  copied  in  chalk  the  arch  of  Titus  within  half  an  hour,  and  that 
with  a  considerable  degree  of  finish.  He  devoted  his  talents  chiefly 
to  painting  animals,  which  he  designed  mostly  from  nature.  To  faci- 
litate his  studies  he  established  himself  at  Tivoli,  where  he  kept  a  kind 
of  menagerie  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  from  the  life  with  oorreotness 
such  animals  as  he  required  for  his  pictures.  His  other  subjects 
generally  represent  pastoral  scenes,  with  herdsmen  and  cattle,  and 
works  of  a  similar  nature,  some  of  which  are  executed  as  large  as  lifei 
His  groups  are  composed  with  much  judgment;  and  the  landscapes  in 
his  backgfrounds,  his  skies  and  distances,  are  treated  with  fidelity,  and 
executed  in  a  masterly  style.  Yet,  although  he  painted  with  great 
facility,  his  productions  betray  no  appearance  of  negligence  or  inatten- 
tion ;  they  are  free,  without  being  deficient  in  finish.  His  pictures, 
according  to  Lansi,  are  to  be  found  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna,  Dresden, 
and  other  capital  cities  of  Germany,  besides  sn  immense  number  in 
Italy  and  many  in  England,  though  we  have  no  specimen  by  his  hand 
in  the  National  Gallery.  He  was  a  member  of  most  of  the  principal 
academies  of  Europe.  He  is  said  by  Huber  to  have  etched  a  few 
plates  of  pastoral  subjects,  which  are  very  scarce.     He  died  in  1 705. 

ROSA,  SALVA'TOR,  was  bom  at  Renella,  or  Arenella,  a  village  in 
the  environs  of  Naples,  on  the  2l8t  of  July  1615,  and  he  was  originally 
intended  for  the  Church.  Whilst  yet  a  boy  he  manifested  a  strong 
propensity  for  drawing,  and  in  order  to  cure  him  his  parents  procured 
his  admission  as  a  student  in  the  college  of  the  congregation  of  Somasca 
in  Naples;  but  before  the  expiration  of  the  usual  period  of  residence^ 
he  was  either  expelled  or  voluntarily  quitted  the  college.  On  his 
return  to  Renella  he  devoted  his  time  to  the  study  of  music,  and 
cultivated  his  talent  for  poetry ;  and  on  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
sister  with  Francesco  Francanzan^  a  disciple  of  the  Spagnuoletto 
school,  he  attended  the  studio  of  that  artist.  He  also  studied  from 
nature  in  oil-colour,  and  in  16S8  went  from  Naples  on  a  tour  through 
the  wild  scenery  of  La  Basilicata,  La  Puglia,  and  Calabria.'  During 
his  absence  he  appears  to  have  associated  with  banditti  At  this  period 
Salvator  seems  to  have  fostered  and  matured  his  taate  for  romantic 
scenery,  and  the  studies  which  he  made  of  groups  and  single  figures 
whilst  with  the  bandits  served  him  as  valuable  materials  for  his  future 
works.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Renella  his  father  died,  leaving  the 
fiunily  dependent  upon  Salvator,  who  was  then  certainly  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  for  their  support  To  perform  this  duty,  he 
executed  with  great  rapidity  subjects  on  primed  paper,  his  poverty  not 
enabling  him  to  purchase  canvas,  and  sold  Uiem  to  the  dealers  who 
keep  the  stalls  in  the  Strada  della  Caritk  in  Naples.  One  of  these, 
representing  the  stoiy  of  Hsgar  and  Ishmael,  was  seen  and  purchased 
by  Giovanni  Lanfranco,  who  was  then  in  the  city  decorating  the  church 
of  Gesii  Nuovo  for  the  Jesuits.  The  admiration  of  that  painter  was 
▼aloable  to  Salvator,  for  his  works  rose  in  price  accordingly,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  laid  him  open  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  other 
Neapolitan  artists.  They  ridiculed  the  efforts  of  a  man  who  had  been 
obliged  to  seek  the  patronage  of  mean  dealers,  and  he  retorted  upon 
them  in  epigrams,  and  satirical  verses  which  he  set  to  music  and  sang. 
He  however  obtained  the  friendship  of  Aniello  Falcone,  an  eminent 
painter  of  battles,  the  first  and  best  of  the  pupils  of  Spagnuoletto,  who 
gave  him  instruction,  and  after  a  time  introduced  him  to  the  notice 
of  that  great  painter,  from  whose  advice  and  practice  be  derived  great 
benefit. 

On  the  invitation  of  his  former  friend,  who  was  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Cardinal  Brancaocio,  he  repaired  to  Rome.  Here  he  enjoyed 
the  patronage  of  the  cardinal,  who  took  him  to  the  bishopric  of 
Yiterbo,  where,  besides  other  works,  he  painted  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting the  incredulity  of  St.  Thomas,  for  the  Ohiesa  della  Morte.  In 
1689  he  went  again  to  Rome.  The  reputation  of  Salvator  was  now  at 
its  height :  he  was  esteemed  as  a  painter,  a  poet^  a  musician,  and  an 


actor;  for  the  plays  which  ho  performed  were  written  by  Lim,  the 
music  composed  by  his  hand,  and  the  principal  character  represented 
by  himself.  As  an  artist,  he  was  most  extensively  patronised,  and  at 
very  high  prices.  In  1647,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolt  of  Masa- 
niello  at  Naples,  Salvator  Rosa  returned  to  that  city,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  baud.  Ou  the  suppression  of  the  revolt^  he  made  Lis 
escape  from  Naples  in  the  traiu  of  the  Prince  Carlo  Qiovanoi  de' 
Medici,  with  whom  he  went  to  Florence,  where  he  was  employed  by 
the  grand-duke  to  paint  in  the  Pitti  Palace.  Here  he  asaociAtcd  with 
the  literati  and  the  principal  nobility.  After  remaining  several  yean 
at  Florence  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  was  agun  extensively  employed 
In  1663  he  executed  three  pictures  for  the  exhibition  of  San  Giovanni; 
one  was  Pythagoras  on  the  sea-shore,  the  second  wss  the  same  philoso- 
pher recounting  his  visit  to  the  itjfemal  regiona,  and  the  third  the 
prophet  Jeremiah  thrown  into  a  pit  for  having  prophesied  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem ;  and  soon  after  he  produced  his  most  celebrated  picture, 
the  '  Catiline  Conspiracy.'  In  1668,  at  the  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Feast  of  San  Giovanni  DecoUa^o,  he  pUced  hia  <8aul  and  the  Witch 
of  Endor '  in  competition  with  the  works  then  shown  of  the  cld«r 
msstets.  He  did  not  execute  sny  important  works  after  this,  and  died 
of  an  attack  of  the  dropsy,  on  the  16th  of  March  1678.  He  wss 
buried  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angioh, 
which  was  erected  over  the  ruins  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  by  Michel 
Angela  Salvator  Rosa  left  one  son,  by  Lucrsxia,  *  nustress,  who 
accompanied  him  from  Florence,  and  to  whom  he  was  married  shortly 
before  his  death. 

Rosa  possessed  great  invention,  and  had  a  wonderful  faeility  of  ex» 
cution.  He  is  superior  when  he  confines  his  eflbrts  to  wurks  of  Um 
essel  sise,  and  his  figures  are  then  correct  in  drawing  and  spirited  io 
design.  Such  is  the  case  in  his  picture  of '  Atilius  Kegnlus,'  formerly 
in  the  Palazzo  Colonna  at  Rome,'  and  now  in  the  posaeaaion  of  the 
Earl  of  Daraley.  Of  his  landscapes,  it  may  be  observed,  that  he 
wholly  rejected  the  simplicity  and  amenity  cultivated  by  Claude  and 
by  Pouflsin,  and  indulged  in  gloomy  effects  and  romantic  forms ;  nor 
are  his  sea-pieces  less  forcible;  in  tbem  he  represents  tha  desolate 
shores  of  Calabria,  and  not  unfrequenUy  adds  interest  to  bis  works  by 
the  terror  of  shipwreck.  According  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  gives 
apeculiarcast  of  nature,  which,  though  void  of  grace,  elegance,  and 
simplicity,  though  it  has  nothing  of  that  elevation  and  dignity  which 
belong  to  the  grand  style,  has  yet  that  sort  of  dignity  which  belongs 
to  savage  and  uncultivated  nature.  Elsewhere,  Sir  Joahua  vary  truly 
observes,  "  What  is  most  to  be  admired  in  Salvator  Rosa  is  the  perfect 
correspondence  which  he  observed  between  the  snbjecta  which  he 
chose  and  hia  manner  of  treating  them.  Everything  is  of  a  piece: 
his  rocks,  views,  sky,  even  to  his  handling,  have  the  same  rude  and 
wild  character  which  animates  his  figurea"  But  in  his  eflforts  to  main- 
tain  this  bold  and  romantic  style,  Salvator,  it  must  be  admitted,  is 
often  extremely  careless  in  his  drawing,  both  treea  and  rocks  beiog 
in  outline  and  surface  quite  untrue  to  nature. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  his  pictures  in  England,  several  of 
which  are  in  the  collections  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  the 
Earl  of  EUesmere,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Earl  of  Damley,  and 
others.  The  National  Gallery  contains  one  large  landscape  by  him— 
•  Mercury  and  the  Woodman.*  His  etchings  consist  of  about  ninety 
in  number,  executed  in  a  spirited  and  masterly  atyle.  The  chiaro- 
scuro is  admirably  managed,  and  the  heads  of  the  figores  are  full  of 
ezpressiou.  His  monogram  is  composed  of  an  S  and  K  combined,  the 
former  letter  drawn  over  the  straight  line  of  the  latter. 

Some  of  the  music-books  of  Salvator  Rosa  were,  amongst  other 
musical  manuscripts,  purchased  by  Dr.  Bumey,  at  Rome,  and  amoug«t 
many  airs  and  cantatas  by  different  masters,  there  were  eight  entvs 
cantatas,  written,  set,  and  transcribed  by  the  painter  himself.  From 
the  specimen  of  his  talents  for  music  there  given,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  he  had  a  truer  geniua  for  this  science,  in  point  of 
melody,  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or  contemporaries,  and  there  is  a 
strength  of  expression  in  his  verses  which  must  alwaya  place  him 
above  the  middle  rank  of  poets.  To  his  other  aocomplishments  he 
added  architecture,  which,  according  to  Pascoli,  he  understood  per 
fectly ;  and  he  excelled  as  a  comic  actor,  an  improvisatoie^  and  a 
performer  ou  various  musical  instruments. 

•ROSAS,  DON.  JUAN  MANUEL  DE.  formerly  president  of  the 
Argentine  Confederation,  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but  deecended 
from  Spanish  progenitors.  The  stat?s  bordering  on  the  Kio  de  U 
Plata  from  the  time  of  their  caating  off  their  dependence  on  Spain, 
had  been  m  a  conUnued  sUte  of  change.  Sometimes  they  constituted 
themselves  independent  and  frequently  hostUe  statea,  sometimes  they 
formed  a  federal  stat^  and  sometimes  there  were,  federations  of  two 
or  three.  In  January  1881  Rosas,  who  had  previously  displaved 
capacity  and  courage  m  subordinate  employments,  was  appointed 
govenior  or  captaingeneral of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  proviuce  was  then 
m  federal  union  with  Entre  Rios,  Corrientes,  and  ^ta  F4.  In  this 
porition  his  first  (mteiprise  was  to  subdue  the  disaffected  Indians, 
which  he  accomplwhed  by  his  promptitude  and  energy,  thmi  securii^ 
internal  peace,  and  estabhshmg  a  character  for  himalfe  In  1 835^ 
confederation  was  dissolvmg  into  anarchy,  when  Roeaa  was  elected 
preaident  of  the  whole  ArgenUne  Confedeimtion.  The  oS^r  i^^ 
acceding,  Rosss  still  retain^!  his  position  in  Buenoa  .^^  ^^ch^^^ 
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•ommon  to  the  whole.  The  aetmty  and  finnneu  of  Bosas  were  pro- 
ductive of  some  immediate  good  reealte,  oivil  war  was  for  a  time 
quenched,  industry  promoted,  and  commerce  extended ;  but  bis  great 
object  was  to  extend  and  uphold  the  predominance  of  Buenos  Ayrea 
over  the  whole  confederation,  and  by  tyrannical  measures  to  make  the 
trade  of  La  Plata  a  monopoly  to  Buenos  Ayres.  This  desire  led  to 
an  attempt  to  force  Paraguay  to  join  the  Confederation,  and  to  an 
attack  on  Monte  Video.  The  first  produced  a  war  with  Brazil,  the 
second  a  war  with  England  and  France.  He  was  of  course  beaten, 
but  resisted  stubbornly  from  1845  to  1850.  He  did  not  even  then 
submit,  but  his  rule  having  become  intolerable  to  the  subject  states, 
they  revolted,  chose  Don  J.  J.  Urquiza  as  their  president  and  general, 
and  on  February  2, 1851,  Rosas  and  bis  army  were  utterly  routed  at 
Moron  in  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Rosas  was  indebted  for  his  escape  with 
bis  life  to  the  disguise  of  a  peasant  and  the  assistance  of  the  British 
consul.  He  sought  refuge  in  England,  and  Urquixa's  authority, 
though  it  was  not  peacefully  maintained,  still  subsists. 

RO'SCIUS,  QUIMTUS,  a  celebrated  Roman  actor,  was  bora  near 
Lanuvium  (Cia, '  De  Div.,'  L  86),  but  at  what  period  is  uncertain.  He 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Cicero,  who  was  his  friend 
and  warm  admirer.  His  talents  also  obtained  for  him  the  friendship 
of  Sulla,  who,  during  his  dictatorship,  presented  him  with  a  gold  ring, 
the  mark  of  equestrian  rank  (Maorob., '  Sat.,'  ii  10),  which  honour  was 
the  more  remarkable,  as  many  passages  in  the  Roman  writers  prove 
that  the  histriones  were  genendly  held  in  great  contempt  So  perfect 
however  was  Roscius  in  his  art^  that  his  name  became  almost  synony- 
mous with  exc^ence  in  any  other  branch ;  and  thus  when  an  orator 
produced  a  great  impression  on  his  audience,  it  was  customary  to  say, 
"a  Koscius  is  on  the  stage."  (Cia,  'De  Orat.,'  L  28;  'Brut,'  84.) 
Actors  frequently  received  instruction  from  Rosoiui^  who  used  to  say 
however  that  he  had  never  had  any  pupil  with  whom  he  was  satisfied. 
('  De  Orat ,'  i.  28.)  Macrobius  relates  (L  a)  that  Cicero  and  Roscius 
used  to  try  which  of  the  two  could  more  frequently  express  the  same 
thought — the  one  by  his  eloquence,  the  other  by  his  gestures;  and 
that  Roscius  derived  from  this  exercise  such  a  high  opinion  of  his  own 
art,  that  he  wrote  a  work,  in  which  he  compared  eloquence  with  the 
Eirt  of  acting.  Macrobius  also  states  that  Roscius  received  about  a 
thousand  denarii  (upwards  of  351)  a  day  for  his  acting.  He  died  about 
B.O.  61 ;  since  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Archias,  which  was  delivered 
in  that  year,  speaks  of  his  death  as  quite  recent  (a  8).  There  is  an 
9xtant  oration  of  Cicero,  though  considerably  mutilated,  in  defence  of 
Eloscius.  The  subject  of  the  oration  is  a  claim  of  50,000  sesterces 
igainst  Roscius  by  C.  Fannius  Chaerea  ('  Ueber  die  Rede  des  Cicero  fUr 
\^  Roscius,'  Zeitschrift,  i  248). 

ROSCOE,  WILLIAM,  was  born  March  8, 1753,  at  a  publie  house 
called  the  Old  Bowling  Qreen,  on  Mount  Pleasant^  near  Liverpool, 
Bvhich  was  kept  by  his  father,  who  also  followed  the  business  of  a 
market  gardener.  He  received  a  common  school  edooation  till  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  when  he  was  removed  from  school  to  assist  his 
'ather  in  his  gardening  business ;  but  be  continued  to  improve  himself 
3y  reading.  When  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  placed  with  a  book- 
ieller,  but  disliking  the  shop,  he  was  in  the  following  year  apprenticed 
,o  an  attorney  in  Liverpool  In  1774  he  was  admitted  an  attorney  of 
he  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  began  to  practise  as  such,  but  during 
,he8e  years  he  had  steadily  prosecuted  his  studies  in  the  Greek  and 
.Atin  languages,  and  made  himself  master  of  French  and  Italian.  He 
lad  also  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  fine  arts,  and  written 
ome  poems,  among  others  one  on  the  origin  of  the  art  of  engraving, 
vhich  made  him  known  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynoldp,  Foseli,  and  other 
listingnished  artists.  In  1784  he  was  elected  honorary  member  of 
he  Manchester  Literaiy  and  Philosophical  Society.  He  also  turned 
lis  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade,  and  wrote  several 
pamphlets  recommending  its  suppression.  When  the  French  Revola- 
ion  firat  began,  Roseoe  was  one  of  its  warmest  partisans  in  this 
ountry.  He  wrote  'Strictures'  on  Burke's  ' Two  Letters  addressed 
o  a  Member  of  the  present  Parliament^'  reflecting  in  severe  terms 
ipon  what  Roseoe  considered  as  an  apostacy  in  Burke's  political 
onduct  In  1796  Roseoe  published  the  '  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medio!, 
ailed  the  Magnificent^'  a  work  which  established  bis  literary  reputa- 
ion.  The  subject  was  happily  chosen,  and  the  author  treated  it  well. 
L*he  work  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  translated  into 
talian,  German,  and  French.  It  was  generally  well  received  on  the 
[Continent,  but  its  spirit  was  criticised  by  two  classes  of  writers :  one  of 
hem,  of  which  Sismondi  may  be  oonsidered  as  the  representative,  see 
lothing  but  perfection  in  a  republioan  government,  and  cannot  forgive 
^orenzo  for  having  controlled  and  curbed  the  Florentine  democracy, 
iismondi  charged  Roseoe  with  having  deceived  himself  and  others 
rith  regard  to  the  character  of  his  hero,  who  in  Sismondi's  eye  was  an 
osidious  and  crafty  tyrant.  It  is  curious  to  see  Roseoe,  who  at  one 
ime  was  the  advocate  of  the  French  Revolution,  accused  of  being  the 
lanegyrist  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Medici.  Another  class  of  critics  was 
ngi-y  with  Roseoe  for  having  exposed  the  part  which  Pope  Sixtus  IV. 
ook  ia  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi,  which  led  to  the  murder  of 
Huliano,  Lorenzo's  brother,  and  also  for  having  spoken  unfavourably 
f  Cardinal  Barbo,  afterwards  Paul  IL  On  the  subject  of  the  Pazsi, 
ismondl  joined  the  papal  advocates  in  representing  that  conspiracy  as 
laudable  deed,  justifiable  under  the  oiroumstances  in  which  it  took 
dace.     After  many  years  Roseoe  replied  to  his  vaiiuua  critics  in 


pointed  though  temperate  language  in  his  '  Illustrations,  Historical  and 
Critical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,'  4to,  London,  1822.  He 
inserted  in  the  appendix,  among  other  documents,  an  important  letter 
written  to  Sixtus  IV.  by  the  signoria,  or  executive,  of  Florence  after 
the  failure  of  the  Paazi  conspiracy,  which  letter  was  discovered  in  the 
archives  of  Florence  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Egerton,  and  printed  at  Paris 
in  1814. 

The  second  historical  work  of  Roseoe  is  his  *  life  and  Pontificate  of 
Leo  X.'  In  this  also  the  author  has  been  charged  with  undue  partiality 
for  his  subject.  He  has  reflected  with  much  severity  upon  the  great 
reformers  of  the  16th  century,  because,  while  they  struggled  against 
the  overgrown  absolutism  of  papal  Rome,  they  could  not  divest  them- 
selves at  once  of  the  habit  of  intolerance  which  they  had  derived  from 
early  education.  Count  Bossi  translated  the  '  Life  of  Leo'  into  Italian, 
adding  notes  in  which  he  rebutted  several  of  the  charges  brought 
against  Roscoe's  former  work  concerning  Lorenao :  '  Vita  e  Pontificate 
di  Leone  X.,  di  Guglielmo  Roseoe,  tradotta  e  corredato  di  aonotazioni 
ed  altri  documenti  inediti,  dal  Conte  Luigi  Bossi,  Milanese,'  Milan,  1817. 

Considered  as  works  of  erudition  and  of  general  interest,  the  lives 
ef  Lorenzo  and  Leo  by  Roseoe  stand  deservedly  high.  They  introduce 
the  reader  to  a  splendid  period  of  modem  history,  among  a  chosen 
society  of  scholars,  poets,  statesmen,  and  artists,  who  gathered  round 
the  hospitable  board  of  Ix>renzo,  and  afterwards  in  the  more  pompous 
court  of  his  son  Leo.  Numerous  anecdotes  and  other  particulars 
oonceming  those  individuids  make  the  reader  familiar  with  their 
persona ;  and  poetical  extracts  and  valuable  historical  documents  add 
to  the  value  of  the  work.  The  style  is  remarkably  pleasing  and 
fluent.  These  merits  of  Roscoe's  biographies  have  been  universally 
acknowledged,  even  by  those  who  Lave  censored  the  general  spirit  of 
his  works. 

Roseoe  contributed  greatly  to  encourage  among  his  countrymen  a 
taste  for  Italian  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  In  his  own  town  of  Liver* 
pool,  the  Royal  Institution  owes  its  formation  to  Roscoe's  exertions. 

Roseoe  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Liverpool  in  the  Whig 
interestb  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  partner  in  a  banking- 
house,  in  which  however  he  was  not  successful.  He  died  at  Liverpool, 
in  June  1831.  A  biographical  notice  of  him  was  appended  to  a  new 
edition  of  his  Life  of  Lorenzo,  by  his  son  Henry.  The  Life  of  Lorenzo^ 
with  this  biography  of  the  author,  has  been  published  as  a  volume  of 
Bohn's  *  Standard  Library,'  and  '  The  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.' 
forms  two  more  volumes  of  that  series. 

Three  of  Mr.  Roscoe's  sons  have  secured  an  honourable  name  in 
literature.  Henbt,  the  author  of  the  Memoir  of  his  father,  was  a 
barrister,  and  the  author  of  several  legal  works.  He  also  wrote  the 
'Lives  of  Eminent  Lawyers'  for  Lardner's  ' Cyclopsodia.'  He  died 
March  25,  1836,  aged  thirty-seven.  Robert,  the  third  son,  also  a 
member  of  the  legal  profession,  wrote  lome  pleasing  poems,  and  com- 
pleted  'Alfred,'  an  epio  (remarkable  rather  for  its  extent  than  its 
grandeur)  begun  by  Mr.  Fitchett:  he  died  in  December  1850,  aged 
sixty.  Thomas,  who  is  still  living,  has  been  however  the  most  prolific 
writer :  the  list  of  his  productions  includes  several  poems  and  tales,  a 
'Tour  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,'  Tours  in  North  and  South  Wales,  and 
other  illustrated  works,  and  several  translations,  the  most  valuables, 
perhaps,  being  an  excellent  one  of  Sismondi's  '  Historical  View  of  the 
History  of  the  South  of  Europe.' 

ROSCOMMON,  WENTWORTH  DILLON,  EARL  OP,  was  bom 
in  Ireland  about  1688.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Dillon,  third  earl  of 
Roscommon,  and  Elizabeth  Wentwortb,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
who  was  godfather  to  his  nephew,  and  gave  him  his  own  family  name. 
Upon  the  breaking  out  of  disturbances  in  Ireland,  Strafford  sent  for 
him,  and  placed  him  at  his  own  seat  in  Yorkshire^  where  he  had  him 
instructed  in  Latin,  which  Dillon  is  said  to  have  learned  so  as  to  write 
it  with  purity  and  elegance,  though  he  was  never  able  to  retain  the 
rules  of  grammar.  When  the  storm  had  overtaken  Strafford,  Dillon 
was  sent  to  Caen,  where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  under  Bochart  He 
afterwards  travelled  into  Italy,  where  he  examined  with  care  the  most 
valuable  remains  of  classical  antiquity,  and  he  acquired  uncommon 
skill  in  the  knowledge  of  medals.  He  retutned  to  England  at  the 
Restoration,  and  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners,  a  prefer- 
ment which  led  him  into  the  habit  of  gaming  and  the  loss  of  much 
of  his  fortune.  He  was  subsequently  master  of  the  horse  to  the 
Duchess  of  Yoric,  and  he  married  the  Lady  Franoes,  daughter  to  the 
Earl  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  Colonel  Courtney. 

Wood  says  of  Roscommon  that  he  was  "educated  from  his  youth 
in  all  kinds  of  polite  learning,"  and  that  he  *'  was  accounted  most 
excellent  in  the  art  of  poetry."  He  was  nominated  at  Oxford  to  be 
created  LL.D.,  May  23rd,  1688,  but  did  not  appear  at  the  time 
appointed.  Whether  he  had  previously  been  connected  with  the 
University  is  uncertam.  He  formed  the  intention  of  escaping  appre« 
bended  evils  at  home  by  retiring  to  Rome,  but  he  was  delayed  by 
the  gout,  which,  through  improper  medical  treatment,  occasioned  his 
death.  At  the  moment  in  which  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with  an 
energy  of  voice  that  expressed  the  most  fervent  devotion,  two  lines  of 
his  own  version  of  '  Dies  Irso : ' 

"  My  Ood,  my  Father,  and  my  Friend^ 
Do  not  forsake  me  in  my  end.*' 

He  died  in  1684«  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  Westminstef 
Abbey. 
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BoficommoD  wrote  the followiDg  works:  1,  'An  Essay  on  translated 
Terse/  Loudon,  4 to,  1680;  2,  'Prologues  and  Epilogues  to  Plays,' 
&c.,  collected,  8vo,  1684;  3,  'Horaces  'Art  of  Poetry,'  translated 
into  English  blank  verse,  4to,  1680;  4,  *Dr.  Wdl  Sherlock's  case  of 
Besistance  of  Supreme  Powers,'  translated  into  Krench,  8vo.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  Roscommon,  among  other  literary  projects 
formed  the  plan  of  a  society  for  refining  the  English  language 
and  fixing  its  standard,  and  he  ia  said  to  have  been  assisted  in  the 
design  by  John  Diyden. 

ROSE,  HEINRICH,  was  bom  at  Berlin  In  1795.  Both  hia  grand- 
father and  father  had  possessed  considerable  reputation  as  chemisfai, 
and  Heinrioh  followed  the  hereditaiy  course.  He  learnt  pharmacy  in 
Baozig,  studied  in  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  m  1819  at  Stockholm 
under  Beraelius.  After  a  short  residence  at  Kiel,  he  graduated  at  Berlin, 
where  in  1823  he  was  made  professor  extraordinary  of  chemistiy  in 
the  university,  and  in  1835  professor  in  ordinary.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  scholars  of  Berzelius,  and  as  a  practical  analyst, 
particularly  in  the  department  of  inorganic  chemistry,  holds  a  lugh 
rank.  The  results  of  many  of  his  exact  and  acute  investigations  are 
recorded  in  Pozzendorf  s  '  Annalen,'  and  have  greatly  contributed  to 
the  extension  of  real  knowledge  in  that  department  of  sdenoe^  while 
he  has  carefully  avoided  eveiything  of  a  disputatious  character,  and 
rests  his  opioions  entirely  upon  experiment  His  great  work, '  Hand- 
buoh  der  analytischen  Chimie,'  first  published  in  1829-31,  has  gone 
through  severs!  editions.  It  has  been  translated  into  French  as  well 
as  into  English,  and  enjoys  an  European  fame.    [See  Sofplembnt.] 

*  ROSE,  GUSTAV ,  his  brother,  was  bom,  also  m  Berlm,  in  1798.  He 
directed  his  attention  more  especially  to  mineralogy,  and  in  1816  waa 
Bent  to  Sileeia  to  pursue  his  studies  practically  in  Uie  mines,  but  on 
account  of  ill-health  retumed  to  the  theoretical  study.  In  1 820  he  gradu- 
ated at  Berlin,  and  in  1821  placed  himself  under  BerzeliuB  at  Stockholm. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  created  keeper  of  the  mineral  collection  in 
the  university  of  Berlin,  in  1825  professor  extraordinary,  and  in  1839 
professor,  of  mineralogy.  Besides  numerous  essays  in  the '  Annalen,' 
ne  has  published  '  Elemente  der  Erystallographie,'  1846 ;  the  minera- 
logicid  and  geognoatic  portion  of  the  '  Journey  to  the  Ural  and  Altai 
Mountains  and  to  the  Caspian  Sea,'  made  by  him  in  1829  with  Alex, 
von  Humboldt  and  Ehrenbeig;  a  treatise, '  Ueber  daa  Krystallisationa> 
system  des  Quarzes,'  1846 ;  *  tJeber  die  KrystaUformen  der  rhomboe- 
drischen  Metalle,  namentUch  des  AVismuths,'  1850;  and  ^Vbb  Eiystall- 
echemische  Hineralsystem,'  1852 ;  all  of  them  illustrated  with  pUtea. 
ROSELLI,  COSIMO,  a  celebrated  old  Florentine  painter,  was  bom 
at  Florence,  according  to  Gaye,  in  1489.  There  are  few  of  his  works 
remaining;  the  prindpsl  is  the  fresco  in  the  convent  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio,  at  Florence,  piunted  in  1456,  according  to  an  inscription 
upon  it  by  Rumohr,  when  Cosimo  oannot  have  been  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  according  to  the  above  date :  Yasari  however 
says  it  was  painted  in  his  youth.  And  Rumohr  observes  that  Cosimo, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  career,  followed  the  path  which  was 
opened  by  Angelico  da  Fiesole  and  Masacdo ;  but  that  after  a  few 
brilliant  examples  of  his  ability,  he  left  the  approximation  of  Uie 
representation  of  things  as  they  really  appear,  to  follow  an  uninterest> 
ing,  inanimate,  and  ugly  manner.  The  fresco  represents  the  trans- 
portation of  a  miracle-working  chalice  from  the  church  of  Sant' 
Ambrogio  to  the  episcopal  palace;  the  abbess  and  nuns  follow  in  the 
procession,  and  at  the  pabu^gate  is  a  group  of  priests  and  choristers 
ready  to  receive  it :  around  is  a  crowd  of  curious  spectators.  The 
stoiy  is  told,  and  the  picture  described,  in  Richa's  '  Chiese  di  Firenae.' 
The  picture  has  been  engraved  by  Lasinio  for  his  series  of  old 
Florentine  paintings,  and  a  group  from  it  in  Lsstri's '  Etruria  Kttrioe,' 
Cofiimo  was  one  of  the  painters  invited  by  Pope  Sixtus  lY.  to 
Rome  to  paint  the  Cappella  Sistina,  built  in  1478,  by  Baceio  Pintelli, 
for  that  pope.  Cosimo's  paintings  in  this  chapel  are  still  in  good 
preservation;  they  are — the  Destruction  of  Pharaoh's  Host  in  the 
Red  Sea,  in  which  the  Israelites  are  also  represented  returning  thanks 
for  their  deliverance;  Moses  receiving  the  Tables  of  the  Law  while 
the  Israelites  are  worshipping  the  golden  Calf;  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  and  the  Healing  of  the  Leper ;  and  the  Last  Supper.  The 
landscape  of  the  third  picture  was  painted  by  Cosimo's  pupil,  the 
eccentric  Piero  di  Cosimo,  afterwards  the  master  of  Andrea  del  Sarta 
These  works  were  painted  for  a  prize  in  competition  with  others  in 
the  same  chu>el  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  Don 
Bartolomeo,  Luca  da  Cortona,  and  Pietro  PemginOi  Cosimo  was 
very  anxious  to  get  the  prize,  but  he  doubted  his  ability,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  had  litUe  faith  in  the  pope's  judgment ;  he  there- 
fore, knowing  his  weakness  in  composition  and  design,  painted  his 
picture  very  high  in  colour,  and  used  plenty  of  ultramarine  and  gold, 
counting  upon  attracting  the  pope's  fancy  by  his  gaudy  display. 
"When  the  pictures  were  all  uncovered,  his  fellow  painters  laughed 
at  Cosimo  for  his  puerilities.  Cosimo  however  proved  himself  a  good 
man  of  the  world,  if  not  a  good  painter ;  his  gay  works  fixed  the 
pope's  attention  and  he  obtained  tiie  prize ;  the  other  painters  were 
censured  by  his  holiness  for  not  using  finer  colours,  and  tiiey  were 
obliged  to  retouch  them  and  heighten  their  effect  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  great  triumph  of  Cosimo,  whose  works  however  were 
in  reality  inferior  to  all  the  others. 

Cosimo  Roselli  was  still  living  in  1506 :  Yasari  says  he  was  sixty- 
eight  years  old  when  he  died ;  if  therefore  he  were  bom  in  1439, 


1507  may  have  been  the  vear  of  his  death.    He  was  the  master  of  Fn 
Bartolomeo. 

(Yasari,  Vite  de*  PiUori,  &a,  ed.  Schora;  Rumohr,  leaiienudu 
Fortchimgen;  Plataer  und  Bunsen,  Buchreibung  der  Stadi  Kowt^ 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  1 ;  Gaye,  Caritggio  inedito  dArtiHi,  voL  IL,  ap.  1.) 

ROSELLI'NI,  IPPOXITO,  CavaUere,  waa  bom  Anguat  13,  ISOO. 
at  Pisa.  His  father  was  a  merchant^  and  Rosellini  himself  waa  desired 
for  his  father's  business ;  but  he  acquired  such  a  love  of  the  atud j  of 
antiquities  from  his  first  tutor.  Padre  Battini,  a  Servitant  monk  of  Si. 
Antonio,  who  waa  a  tolerable  numismatist,  that  he  eommenoed  at  sb 
early  age  to  give  himself  up  to  those  studies  for  which  he  afterwarda 
distinguished  himself,  and  the  mercantile  career  was  wholly  abeadooed. 
In  1821  he  finished  his  university  studies  in  Pisa,  and  took  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Theology.  He  afterwards  studied  the  Oriental  laDgu^ga 
for  three  years  with  the  celebrated  Mezzofante  at  Bologna :  and  in 
1824  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  UniTe^ 
sity  of  Pisa.  In  1825  he  i4>pearB  to  have  devoted  hunself  with  much 
zeal  to  the  study  of  Efl^ptian  hieroglyphies,  following  the  steps  of 
ChampoUion,  of  whose  discoveries  he  was  an  ardent  advocate.  When 
Champollion,  in  1826,  for  the  further  development  of  his  systein, 
examined  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  Rome,  Naples,  and  Turin, 
Rosellini,  by  the  permission  of  the  Tuscan  government^  attended  him 
in  his  researches ;  and  he  accompanied  him  to  Paris,  and  there  apeol 
the  autumn  of  tiiat  year  in  similar  reaearehes :  he  pobliahed  aUo  m 
that  year  an  explanation  of  an  £|gyptian  monameDt  in  the  galler; 
deeV  Uffijg  at  Florence. 

In  the  autumn  of  1827  the  Qrand  Duke  Leopoldo  IL  granted 
Rosellini  a  year  and  a  haU  leave  of  absence^  with  fanda  for  hims^ 
and  six  oompanions,  to  cany  out  his  design  of  peraonally  explorio^ 
the  monuments  of  Egypt  After  a  considerable  delay  in  Paiya  the 
French  government  of  Chailea  X.  determined  npon  sending  Chash 
pollion  with  five  companions  upon  a  similar  expedition  at  the  aanu 
time,  and  th^  all  embarked  together  at  Tonlon,  July  81,  1828,  and 
landed  on  the  18th  of  August  following  in  Egypt,  where  they  re- 
mained fifteen  months,  exploring  all  the  the  principal  monametita  of 
Egypt  and  Nubia. 

Rosellini  arrived  at  Pisa  Jannaiy  6,  1830,  and  commenced  imow- 
diately  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  iiie  sub- 
stance of  which  is  in  the  'Elementa  Linguss  iEgyptiaose'  of  Padn 
Ungarelli,  published  at  Rome,  in  1887.  Rosellini  had  himself  maae 
his  principles  known  in  a  letter  to  H.  Peyron,  in  1881.  The  greit 
results  of  the  expedition  however  were  to  appear  in  a  joint  prodnetaoo 
by  Champollion  and  Rosellini;  the  former  undertaking  to  expiaia 
all  the  historical  monuments,  and  Rosellini  the  civil  and  religiooa 
This  design  was  however  rendmsd  impossible  by  the  death  of  Cham- 
pollion,  which  took  place  Karoh  5, 1882,  and  Rosellini  expressed  fail 
sincere  regret  and  disappointment  in  a  eulogium  on  hia  departed 
friend,  which  he  published  under  the  following  title: — 'Tribato  di 
riconoscensa  ed  amore  alia  memoria  di  Champollion.'  Rosellini  was 
thus  compelled  to  undertake  the  whole  work  himself,  which  was  his 
original  design,  and  the  prospectus  explaining  the  plan  of  the  motk 
had  already  appeared  in  January,  1831.  Accordingly  in  November, 
1832,  appeared  the  first  volume  of  '  I  Mouumenti  dell*  Egitto  e  delk 
Kubia,'  by  Rosellini  alone,  explaining  the  historical  monuments;  the 
second  appeared  in  1888 ;  and  by  1886  three  more,  explaining  civil 
monuments,  were  published ;  but  between  the  publication  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  volumes  a  long  interval  incurred,  partly  through  Roaellinrs 
appointment  aa  librarian  of  the  University  of  Pisa,  but  ddsAy  through 
a  serious  illness  with  whidh  he  was  afflicted  in  the  chesty  and  which 
incapacitated  him  for  nearly  two  years.  At  the  same  time,  with  the 
above  volumes  of  letter-press,  appeared  two  laige  folios  of  illus^a- 
tions,  the  historical  monuments  were  completed  in  1882,  and  the  ciril 
in  1884.  The  description  of  the  historical  monuments  was  completed 
in  1888-41,  in  two  volumes,  the  third  being  divided  into  two  partes 
making  in  all  four  volumes  in  five  on  the  historical,  and  three  on  the 
civil  monuments,  and  these  were  all  that  were  published  dnnn^ 
Rosellini's  lifetime.  The  remaining  part  were  the  religious  mona- 
menta  of  the  Egyptians,  which  he  was  oooupied  upon  until  the  period 
of  his  death,  and  though  he  did  not  live  to  see  the  publication,  he 
completed  the  manuscript  of  this  part. 

In  1889  he  gave  up  the  professorship  of  Oriental  languages  and 
commenced  a  series  of  archsoological  lectures;  but  in  1841  these 
labours  were  remitted  him  on  account  of  his  extremely  bad  health, 
and  in  order  that  he  might  bestow  what  tame  he  could  devote  to  study 
to  the  completion  of  his  great  work  on  Egypt  On  the  16th  of  May, 
1848,  however,  his  case  was  found  hopeless,  and  he  died  on  the  4th  of 
June  following,  in  hia  forfy-third  year.  The  third  part  of  the  wort 
was  published  in  1844,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors  BonaiBi 
and  Severi,  in  one  volume  of  illustrations  and  one  volume  of  text. 

This  great  work  on  Egypt  may  be  thus  briefly  described:— its  title 
is-—'  I  Monumenti  dell'  Egitto  e  delta  Kubia  disegnati  ddla  Spediziooe 
Sdentifico-Letteraria  Toscana  in  Egitto,  distribuiti  in  Ocdine  di 
Materie,  interpretati  ed  illustrati  del  Dottore  Ippolito  RoselUni ' — ^The 
Monuments  of  Egypt  and  of  Nubia  ^hawn  by  the  Tuscan  Literary 
and  Scientific  Expedition  in  Egypt,  arranged  according  to  their 
Subjects^  and  explained  and  iUnstiated  by  Dr.  Ippolito  Rosellini.  It 
ia  in  thrse  parts,  each  of  which  is  in  one  laige  f<^o  volume  with 
illustrative  letter-press  in  octavo.    The  first  volume^  Tavole,  M«  R., 
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contains  the  historioal  monumenti, '  Monnmenti  Storid,'  in  169  platei, 
vith  four  volumes  of  text,  1832-41 ;  the  aeoond,  Tavole  M.  D.  C,  oon- 
Aius  the  civil  monuments,  'Monnmenti  Civili/ in  136  plates,  with 
«hree  volumes  of  text,  1834-36';  and  the  third,  Tavole,  M.  D.  CL,  the 
nonuments  of  religious  worship, '  Monnmenti  del  Culto,'  in  86  plates, 
vith  one  volume  of  text,  M4i.  Rosellini  bequeathed  his  Egyptian 
nanuscripts  to  the  Uoiversity  of  Pisa ;  the  drawings  and  plates  are 
i\\  the  property  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Among  the  manuscripts  is  a 
rolumioous  but  unfinished  'Dicdonario  Qeroglyphico '  ('Hieroglyphic 
Dictionary '),  with  several  thousand  names. 

KOSEN,  FREDERIC  AUGUSTUS,  was  bora  on  the  2nd  of  Sep- 
«mber  1805,  at  Hanover.  He  received  his  earliest  education  from 
lis  father,  who  held  a  high  offidsi  situation  in  the  government  of  the 
}rince  of  Lippe  Detmold.  He  afterwards  went  to  the  gymnasium  at 
3rottiDgen«  In  the  year  1822  Rosen  went  to  the  university  of  Leipzig, 
ind  two  years  afterwards  to  Berlin.  The  energy  with  whidi  he  applied 
limself  to  all  branches  of  science  and  literature,  and  his  great  powers 
or  acquiriug  knowledge,  encouraged  his  friends  to  form  the  highest 
ixpectations  of  his  future  career.  At  an  early  period  he  had  become 
listinguished  for  his  classical  attainments  and  bis  knowledge  of  the 
Semitic  languages ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1824  that  he  turned 
lis  attention  to  the  Sanskrit,  a  language  which  at  that  time  was  almost 
inknown  in  Germany,  although  its  importance  in  all  questions  con- 
lected  with  the  early  history  of  civilisation  had  been  pointed  out  by 
he  two  Schlegels,  Creuzer,  and  William  von  Humboldt  During  a 
ihort  visit  which  he  paid  to  his  family,  he  made  himself  acquainted, 
vith  his  father's  assistance,  with  the  ancient  language  of  the  Brahmins, 
n  which  he  received  further  instruction  at  Berlin  from  Ptefessor  Bopp, 
vho  bad  just  returned  from  London,  and  been  appointed  professor  of 
Sanskrit  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  William  von  Humboldt,  who 
ievoted  his  time  to  the  same  pursuits,  also  encouraged  him  to  proceed 
n  his  Sanskrit  studies.  The  total  want  of  all  useful  aids  towards 
>btainlng  a  knowledge  of  this  difficult  language,  suggested  to  Rosen 
he  idea  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  which  his  acquisitions  rsndered 
lim  well  able  to  do.  Aocordingly,  in  1826,  when  he  took  his  degree 
)f  doctor  of  philosophy,  he  published  bis  '  Corporis  Radicum  Sans- 
icritarum  Prolusio,'  which  was  only  the  forerunner  of  his  larger  work, 
Radioes  Sanscritas,'  Berlin,  182i^  This  work,  which  abounds  in 
earning  and  sound  criticism,  has  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
recommend  and  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit  language  in  Ger- 
nany.  Rosen  also  had  applied  himself  with  the  greatest  success  to 
ihe  study  of  Arabic  and  Persian ;  and  be  had  prepared  for  publication 
leveral  large  episodes  of  the  '  Sh^  N  Amah,'  the  great  epic  poem  of 
;h6  Persians.  Thin  intense  application  to  the  literature  and  the 
anguages  of  the  East  gave  birth  to  a  strong  desire  to  visit  Asia.  A 
favourable  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  he  was  appointed  attach^ 
K>  the  Prussian  embassy  at  Constantinople.  Shortly  before  he  started 
lowever  he  recdved  a  flattering  invitation  to  become  Professor  of 
Oriental  Languages  in  the  University  of  London  (now  Univerntj 
iJoUfge),  then  just  established.  He  accepted  the  offer,  hoping  to  find 
jQ  this  country  a  wide  field  for  his  literary  laboum.  Before  going  to 
London  he  visited  Paris,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  De  &key, 
Remusat,  and  De  Cb^zy ;  and  sfber  a  short  stay  in  that  city  he  came 
/O  London.  But  hia  expectations  of  honour  Mnd  profit  were  greatly 
lisappointed ;  for  though  he  had  a  few  pupils  in  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  ana 
Persian,  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  teacher  of  the  Hindustani  lan- 
guage was  more  wanted  at  the  London  Univerdty  than  a  professor  of 
[)riental  languages  as  the  term  is  undentood  in  Germany.  Hia  energy 
lid  not  however  fail  him ;  and  sedng  that  he  could  be  useful  in  a 
lecondary  capacity,  he  applied  himself  for  several  months  with  great 
ndustry  to  the  Hindustani,  in  order  that  he  might  qualify  himself  to 
;each  the  language.  Some  years  afterwards  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ihip  of  Oriental  languages,  but  subsequently  accepted  Uie  Sanskrit 
>rofe98orehip  in  University  College.  The  high  opinion  which  the 
Dollese  entertained  of  his  services  may  be  collected  from  the  'Annual 
Eleport'  of  the  College  for  the  year  1837-38,  which  was  made  after  his 
ieatb. 

He  derived  more  satisfaction  fh>m  his  occupation  as  honorary  foreign 
lecretary  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Sodety,  and  as  secretary  to  the  Oriental 
Franslation  Committee,  then  just  established.  This  brought  him  into 
^mmunication  with  that  great  oriental  scholar,  Colebrooke,  for  whom 
le  entertained  the  highest  admiration.  By  Colebrooke's  advice  he 
published,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Translation  Committee,  the 
Arabic  text  of  the  '  Algebra'  of  Mohammed  ben  Musa,  with  an  English 
translation,  aocompnnied  with  excellent  notes  [Muba]  ;  he  also  pre- 
pared for  publication  the  great  'Biographical  Dictionary'  of  Ibn 
K.hallikan  ;  but  this,  as  well  as  another  work,  in  which  he  intended  to 
^ve  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  system  of  Indian  jurisprudence,  was 
never  completed. 

Amidst  these  various  occupations  he  had  not  lost  si|ht  of  a  higher 
and  more  arduous  task,  in  which  he  wished  to  concentrate  all  his 
uttainments.  Having  discovered  that  the  character  of  .the  Indian 
literature  and  language  could  only  be  completely  understood  by 
tracing  them  back  to  the  earliest  periods  to  which  the  '  Vedas'  belong, 
he  debired  to  remove  the  obscurity  by  which  they  are  surrounded.  In 
1830  he  publbbed  his  '  Rig  Yedae  Specimen '  (Taylor,  London),  and 
from  that  time  his  principal  attention  was  directed  to  this  great  object 
In  order  to  understand  the  obsolete  languages  of  these  ancient  writiBgi^ 
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he  had  to  study  the  oldest  of  the  grammatical  works  of  the  Hindua. 
Having  done  this,  he  applied  himsdf  to  the  Commentaries,  without  a 
full  knowledge  of  which  the  texts  are  quite  unintelligible.  All  this 
was  done  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  regret  that  he  was  not  placed  in  a  situation  which  would  have 
made  other  labour  unnecessary. 

Among  his  various  literary  labours  at  this  period  was  the  revision 
of  the  *  Dictionary,  Bengali,  Sanscrit,  and  English,'  published  bj  Sir 
Graves  Houghton,  London,  1833-34.  Ho  also  made  the  'Catalogus 
Codicum  Manusoriptorum  Syriaoorum  et  Carahunioorum  in  Museo 
Britannico,'  which  has  been  published,  since  his  death,  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Forshall,  who,  in  his  address  to  the  reader,  has  justly 
attributed  to  Dr.  Rosen  all  the  merit  of  this  catalogue.  Unfortu- 
nately, Dr.  Rosen's  name  does  not  appear  either  on  the  title-page  of 
this  catalogue,  nor  after  the  profatio  which  be  wrote,  and  whidi  is 

Erinted  at  the  head  of  the  catalogue.  To  qualify  himself  for  this 
kbbur,  Rosen  made  himself  master  of  the  Syriac  language,  with 
which  he  was  hitherto  imperfectly  acquainted.  At  Colebrooke'a 
request  he  undertook  the  collection  of  his  '  Miscellaneous  Essays,'  to 
which  he  added  an  excellent  index,  2  vols.,  London,  1827.  He  also 
wrote  all  the  articles  relating  to  Oriental  literature  in  the  'Penny 
Cydopsedia,'  from  the  article  'Abbasides'  to  the  article  'Ethiopian 
Language,'  both  included,  together  with  several  articles  on  Eastern 
geography,  such  as  'Arabia '  and  '  Armenia.'  He  revised  the  work  on 
the  Hindus,  which  was  published  in  the  'Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge ; '  the  chapter  on  the  literature  is  entirely  by  his  hand. 
For  the  'Journal  of  Education '  he  wrote  a  review  of  Bopp's  '  Ver- 
gleiehende  Grammatik,'  &a  (voL  viiL),  and  two  reviews  of  Pott's 
'  Etymologische  Forschungen  *  (vols,  ix.,  x.).  He  maintained  a  oon- 
stant  eorrespondenoe  with  almost  all  the  distinguished  scholars  on  the 
Continent,  and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  no  important  pubUp 
cation  connected  with  Eastern  philology  or  history  was  projected  on 
the  Continent  to  which  he  did  not  contribute  either  by  bis  advice  or 
by  the  supply  of  materials.  His  worth  was  fully  appreciated  on  the 
Continent,  and  a  de:*ire  was  often  expressed  that  he  should  return  to 
his  native  conntiy ;  but  being  anxious  to  accomplish  his  design  of 
publishing  the  '  Vedss,'  and  conceiving  that  he  was  placed  in  a  wider 
sphere  of  utility  in  England,  he  preferred  remaining  in  London,  whers 
he  found  such  valuable  treasures  of  Oriental  literature^ 

In  the  year  1836  he  b^gan  to  print  the  collection  of  the  hymns  of 
the  'Rig  Veda,'  giving  the  SanArit  text,  a  Latin  translation,  and 
explanatory  notes.  In  the  autumn  of  1837  he  had  advanced  so  far 
that  he  intended  to  publish  a  first  volume,  when  his  sudden  death,  on 
the  12th  of  September  1837,  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  full  vigour 
of  his  intellectual  powers,  interrupted  an  undertaking  for  which  no 
man  in  Europe  was  so  well  qualified  or  prepared  as  himsel£  The 
Translation  Committee  published  the  book  after  his  death,  as  far  as 
it  was  completed,  under  the  title  '  Rig  Veda  Sanhtta  Liber  Primus^ 
Sanscrite  et  Latine,'  4to,  London,  1888.  Those  who  may  hereafter 
profit  by  the  study  of  this  work,  should  know  at  what  price  ^  has 
been  obtained  :  it  is  only  a  fragment,  but  it  contains  the  energy  of  a 
whole  life.  Rosen's  posthumous  papers  and  collections  were  confided 
for  publication  to  the  able  hands  of  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn. 

Although  Rosen  had  acquired  so  honourable  a  rank  as  an  Oriental 
scholar,  his  position  in  society  was  no  less  distinguished.  The  highest 
admiration  for  his  talents  and  attainments  was  accompanied  witii 
universal  respect  for  his  virtues.  The  simplicity  of  his  pure  and 
elevated  mind,  the  gentleness  of  his  manners,  and,  above  all,  the 
genuine  kindness  of  heart  which  formed  the  striking  feature  of  hia 
character,  secured  for  him,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  affection  of  all 
who  knew  him.  His  readiness  on  all  occasions  to  aid  and  advise  hia 
literary  friends,  at  any  cost  of  labour,  is  well  known  to  many  who  will 
read  this  notice. 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  was  severely  felt  by  all  who  were  interested 
in  the  studies  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life,  but  especially  was  he 
mourned  by  those  who  were  intimately  acquainted  with  him.  His 
numerous  friends,  both  English  and  German,  presented  hia  father 
with  a  marble  bust  of  his  son,  by  Riohard  Westmacott,  as  a  mark  of 
their  esteem  for  his  character  and  regret  for  his  loss,  and  erected  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Kensall  Green,  near 
London,  where  he  was  interred. 

ROSENMOLLES,  JOHN  GEORGE,  was  appomted  professor  of 
divinity  in  the  University  of  Leipaig,  and  superintendent  in  the 
Lutheran  church  at  the  same  place  in  1785,  and  died  in  1815.  His 
chief  works  are : — 1,  '  H&ntoria  Interpretationis  Librorum  Sanctorum 
in  Ecolesia  Christiana,  ab  Apostolorum  Aetata  ad  Literamm  Instaura- 
tionem,'  5  parts,  8vo,  1795,  1814;  and  2,  'Scholia  in  Novum  Testa- 
mentum,'  5  vols,  8vo.  The  latter  is  a  useful  work,  especially  for 
young  students,  but  the  author  cannot  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
commentators.  His  labours  were  more  directed  to  the  explanation  of 
particular  words  and  phrases  than  to  the  general  comprehension  of  the 
sacred  writings.  He  seldom  gives  a  satisfactory  solution  of  any  formid- 
able difiioulty. 

ROSENMCLLER,  ERNEST  FREDERIC  CHARLES,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  1768,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  September  1885, 
after  having  for  many  years  held  the  office  of  professor  of  oriental 
languages  in  the  University  of  Leipzig.  Hia  chief  works  are : — 1, 
'Sdbolia  in  Yetos  Testamentum,'  28  vola.  Svo^  which  is  a  philological 
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1847;  '  MemoraDdam  proBented  to  the  Goaneil  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  rendering  the  Council  of  the  Society  more  efficient,'  in  a  letter 
of  Sir  J.  Soath  to  the  Royal  Society,  privately  printed  in  1856. 

ROSSI,  JOHN  CHARLES  FELIX,  R.A.,  was  bom  in  1762  at 
Nottingham,  where  hia  father,  a  natiye  of  Siena,  though  not  a  licensed 
practitioner,  practiaed  as  a  medical  man.  Young  Rossi  was  appren- 
ticed Tery  early  to  a  aeulptor  of  the  name  of  Luocatella,  with  whom 
he  remained,  after  he  had  served  his  time,  as  a  journeyman,  at 
18«.  per  week;  but  being  employed  by  his  master  to  correct  some 
work  on  which  Luocatella  s  principal  assistants  had  been  engaged,  he 
suspected  that  his  own  abilities  were  of  a  superior  class,  and  he 
demanded  and  obtained  higher  wage&  It  was  now  however,  having 
once  felt  the  longing  for  praise^  impossible  for  him  to  remain  in  his 
then  subordinate  aituation,  and  he  determined  upon  trying  to  better 
himself  in  London.  There,  still  a  boy,  he  entered  himself  as  a  student 
of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  in  1781  he  obtained  the  silver  medal,  and 
in  1784  the  gold  one,  which  entitied  him  to  three  years'  maintenanoe 
at  Rome.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1785 ;  in  1788  he  returned  to  London ; 
in  1800  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  academy ;  and  only  two  years 
afterwards,  a  very  short  interval,  he  was  elected  an  academician.  He 
was  subsequently  appointed  sculptor  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  he  was 
employed  in  decorating  Buckingham  PalacOi  He  was  afterwards 
sculptor  to  William  lY.  But  his  oelebrity  had  passed  away,  and  he 
had  little  to  do  after  the  completion  of  his  great  pubUc  monuments  in 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  depended  chiefly 
upon  a  pension  from  the  Roysl  Academy.  He  died  February  21, 1889. 
He  was  twice  married,  and  had  eight  children  by  each  wife. 

Rossi  was  both  a  classical  and  a  monumental  sculptor,  and  his  style 
was  manly  and  vigorous,  especially  in  his  monumental  works,  but 
they  are  not  remarkable  for  any  refinement  either  of  sentiment  or 
execution.    Of  the  first  class  the  following  may  be  mentioned : — A 
Mercury  in  msrble,  executed  in  Rome ;  a  recumbent  figure  of  Eve,  in 
marble ;  Edwin  and    Eleanora ;  Celadon  and  AmeSa ;  Musidora ; 
Zephyrus  and  Aurora ;  and  Yenns  and  Cupid.    A  statue  of  Thomson 
the  poet  by  him  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  end  there  is  a 
large  colossal  statue  of  Britannia  on  the  Exchange  at  Liverpool.    His 
best  works  however,  and  those  by  which  he  is  and  will  be  known, 
are  the  followiog  monuments  in  St  Paul's  cathedral : —The  Marquis 
Comwallis,  in  the  nave ;  Captain  Faulkner  and  Lord  Heathfield,  in  the 
south  transept;  and  Captains  Mosse  and  Riou,  and  Lord  Rodney,  in 
the  north  transepts    The  principal  of  these  are  those  to  Lords  Com- 
wallis, Heathfield,  and  Rodney,  and  Captain  Faulkner;  all  of  which, 
except  the  second,  are  groups  of  three  or  more  figures  of  the  heroic 
siza    That  to  Lord  Comwallis  is  placed  opposite  to  Flaxman's  menu- 1 
ment  to  Nelson,  and  is  in  a  similar  style  of  composition  and  on  a 
similar  scale :  it  is  a  pyramidal  group,  the  Marquis,  as  a  Knight  of  the 
Gkrter,  on  a  pedestal  forming  the  apex ;  below  are  three  allegorical 
figures — Britannia,  and  impersonations  of  the  Begareth  and  Ganges, 
vepresentiog  the  British  empire  in  the  East.    The  sitting  male  figure 
or  Qanges  has  much  grandeur  of  form.    Lord  Heathfield  is  a  single 
statue,  represented  in  his  regimentals :  on  the  pedestal  is  an  altorilievo 
of  Yiotory  descending  from  a  castellated  rock  to  crown  a  warrior  on 
the  sea-shore  with  laureL    Against  the  same  pier  is  the  monument  to 
Captain  Faulkner,  R.N.,  who  was  killed  on  board  the  Blanche  frigate 
in  1795 :  Neptune,  seated  on  a  rock,  is  in  the  act  of  catching  the 
naked  figure  of  a  dying  sailor;  Yictory  is  about  to  crown  him  with  a 
laurel.    Lord  Rodney's  monument  is.  a  pyramid  group,  the  statue  of 
the  admiral  forming  the  apex ;  below  is  Fame  communicating^  with 
History.    As  will  be  risen,  he  depended  mainly  for  religious  sentiment 
and  poetic  effect  on  the  admixture  of  allegory  borrowed  from  classical 
mythology  with  literal  fact,  which  was  so  favourite  a  practice  with  the 
sculptors  of  the  18th  and  early  part  of  the  present  century,  but  which 
appears  very  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  requirements  of  monu- 
mental works  in  a  Christian  temple,  or  with  common*sense. 

ROSSI,  ROSSO  DE',  or  IL  ROSSO,  called  in  France,  'Maltre  Roux,' 
a  celebratfd  Florentine  painter,  was  bora  in  Florence  in  1496.  He 
studied  the  works  of  Michel  Angelo,  and  was  distioguished  for  the 
boldness  and  freedom  of  his  style.  He  executed  several  works  in 
various  cities  of  Italy,  but  his  paintiDgs  are  not  numerous  in  Italy,  as 
he  passed  the  best  portion  of  his  career  from  about  1538  in  the  service 
of  Francis  L  at  Fontainebleau,  where  he  superintended  sll  the  works 
of  the  palace^  with  a  princely  allowance,  and  a  house  in  Paris,  given  to 
him  by  Francis.  In  the  year  1541  however,  while  still  at  Fontaine- 
bleau, a  few  hundred  ducats  were  stolen  from  him,  and  he  accused  his 
friend  and  assistant  Francesco  Pellegrini  of  the  theft,  who  was  put  to 
the  torture  and  was  declared  to  be  innocent  Rosso's  sorrow  for  what 
had  happened,  and  the  taunts  of  Pellegrini  and  his  friends  together, 
annoyed  him  to  that  extent  that  he  poisoned  himself,  to  the  great 
astonishment  and  grief  of  Francis  and  his  own  pupils  and  asaistanta 
He  is  said  to  have  been  called  II  Rosso  on  account  of  his  red  hair :  he 
was  remarkable  for  his  lai^e  and  handsome  person  and  general  accom- 
plishments and  acquirementa  Rosso  was  the  boldest  painter  that  had 
appeared  in  Italy  up  to  the  time  of  Yasari  Yery  few  of  his  works 
were  left  at  Fontainebleau ;  many  of  them  were  destroyed  by  his  suc- 
cessor Primaticcio.  Many  of  hia  works  have  been  engraved.  (Yasari, 
Vite  dc"  PiUori,  «fec./    Latere    Pittoriche ;   D'Argenville,    ^--  ''^* 
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E resent  century,  was  bom  on  the  29th  of  February,  1792,  •*  ^•'•'l?^ 
ttle  town  near  Bologna.  His  father  was  a  born-player  m  the  orches- 
tras of  strolling  theatrical  companies,  and  his  mother  "^^J^"^^^ 
rate  actress  and  singer.  Young  Rossini  began  his  CMver  by  PJ^J^ 
second  horn  to  his  father  when  he  was  only  t«i  yea»  old,  and  tiias 
gained  an  acquaintance  with  opera  music  and  opera  basinea*  - '^^ 
a  beautiful  voice,  his  father  had  him  Uught  ainging  by  an  «»»^™ 
professor.  He  sang  the  treble  parts  sa  a  choir-boy  in  the  i»«?P* 
churches,  and  very  soon  became  an  exoeUent  singer  and  a  aiUiiui 
acoompanist.  The  breaking  of  his  voice  put  an  end  to  his  ^^cupateoe 
as  a  chorister ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  admitted  into  tne 
Lyceum  of  Bologna,  and  received  lessons  in  counterpoint  from  tne 
learned  Padre  Mattel.  He  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  seTcw  duM 
imposed  on  him  by  his  master;  his  temperament  was  too  ax^ent  ana 
volatile  for  the  drudgery  of  double  counterpoint,  fugnea,  •».<*  <»^ 
Mattel,  having  told  his  pupils  one  day,  that  simple  coanteri>oin^  wb^ 
they  had  been  hitherto  studyuag,  might  suffice  for  moaio  in  the  free 
style,  but  that  deeper  knowledge  wss  neoeasary  for  the  compoaitioii  cJ 
ecclesiastical  works.  ***-  -.-:-u  -u*.^  --.„*k  {...t^nUv  cmiurht  at  tbe 
remark :  *'  Do  you 
already,  I  could  write 

then,"  rejoined  Rossini,  "I  mean  to  write  operas 
any  more  lessona"  And  thus  ended  the  young  musieian'a  aefaolasite 
education.  But,  m  truth,  he  educated  himself  and  vroa  indefistigaWs 
in  his  labour  of  self-instruction.  He  gave  his  days  and  nights  m* 
only  to  the  great  composers  of  the  Italian  musical  stage^  but  to  tM 
German  masters,  who  were  then  neither  appreciated  nor  underatood 
m  Italy.  To  Moiart  he  especially  devoted  himself,  and  he  retaina  to 
this  day  the  deepest  veneration  for  his  illuatrioua  predecessor.  In 
this  way  he  made  himself  a  musician;  and  his  works  show  his  maiAeiy 
of  all  the  resources  of  art  which  are  necessary  for  that  branch  of  it 
to  which  he  applied  himself,  He  continued  this  process  of  self-tuition 
during  the  whole  of  his  career.  It  was  a  course  of  constant  progree^ 
a  progress  which  may  be  measured  by  comparing  hia  first  great  work 
with  his  last— his  *  Tancrsdi '  with  his '  GuilUnme  TelL* 

Before  the  beautiful  opera  which  made  him  at  once  famona,  be  hsd 
produced  several  juvenile  pieces,  which  obtained  aome  degree  of 
success;  but  they  need  not  now  be  enumerated,  as  they  have  sll 
passed  into  oblivion  eacept '  L'Inganno  Felioe,'  performed  at  Yenice  ia 
1812.  This  opera  became  known  beyond  the  confines  of  Italy,  aod 
we  once  (many  years  sgo)  witnessed  its  representation  in  London.  It 
contains  some  beauties ;  but,  ss  a  whole^  it  ia  feeble,  and  not  worthy 
of  preservation. 

*  Tancredi '  was  produced  at  Yenice  in  1818.  No  work  of  genius 
ever  excited  in  a  higher  degree  that  sensation  which  tlie  Italians  so 
emphatically  designate  by  the  term  furore.  The  susceptible  Yenetiaas 
were  enchanted  with  its  freshness  and  spirit,  its  noble  chivalrous  tone, 
its  beautiful  melodies,  and  brilliant  yet  simple  accompaniments.  The 
dilettanti  exclaimed  that  Cimarosa  had  come  back  to  the  worU. 
Nothing  was  to  be  heard  in  the  saloons,  the  atreeta  and  public  walka» 
the  places  of  amusement ~  nay,  even  the  oonrts  of  justice,  but  snatches 
of  airs  from  *  Tancredi'  Its  renown  flew  over  all  Itsdy,  suid  over  sU 
Europe.  In  Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  tht* re  was  not  s 
musical  theatre,  great  or  small,  where  it  was  not  performed  aod 
received  with  enthusiasm,  within  a  year  or  two  of  its  fint  production; 
and  in  a  very  few  yean  more  it  had  crossed  the  Atlsmtic,  and  pursued 
its  triumphant  course  over  the  great  American  continent.  In  short, 
Rossiui,  with  his '  Tancredi,'  speMlily  made  the  conquest  of  the  whole 
world  of  music  This  work  indeed  raised  him  at  once  to  the  summit 
of  fame,  and  all  his  subsequent  labours  could  do  no  more  than  su&tsis 
him  at  the  same  elevation. 

Rossini  now  produced  opera  after  opera  with  aatoniahing  rapidity, 
but  he  wss  not  for  some  time  able  again  to  reach  the  level  of 
'  Tancredi.'  'L'ltaliana  m  Algieri,'  *  La  Pietra  di  Paragone,'  *  Deme- 
trio  e  Polibio/  '  II  Turoo  in  Italia,'  and  '  Aureliano  in  Palmira,*  were 
all  favourably  received  at  the  different  theatxea  where  they  wei« 
brought  out»  but  none  of  them  has  kept  poasession  of  the  bU» 
«L'Italiana  in  Algieri,'  and « II  Turoo  in  Italia,'  were  performed  at  Her 
Majesty  s  Theatre ;  and  the  former  was  revived-  at  the  Royal  Italia" 
Opera  during  Mademoiselle  Alboni's  first  sesMon  at  that  the«ire ;  bat 
neither  of  them  proved  attrsctive  hi  England :  as  to  the  others,  th^ 
appesr  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  *  Aureliano  in  Palmiz»  *  was  succefS- 
ful  at  first,  the  principal  character  having  been  performed  by  Yellutii 
then  in  the  height  of  his  popularity.  This  celebrated  ainRer;  who  wn 
a  great  mMter  of  the  'florid' .tyl^  covered  hia  aim  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion  of  brilhant  embellishments,  that  Rosaini  exclaimed,  -Koo 
wnosco  piii  U  mia  mueica-  ("  I  do  not  know  my  own  muaic"),  and, 
It  18  said,  waa  mduced  by  this  circumstance  to  write  his  airs  with  lU 
thehr  ornaments,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  being  apoiled  by  the  pie- 
sumption  and  bad  taste  of  smgers ;  though  hia  expedient  ha/not  l^ 
vei7  suijcessful,  for  the  favourite  warblers  of  iST  dly^i^otte 
restramed  from  embelbshmg  even  his  embelliahmenta.  c*^*** 
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;rBgediaD8  and  singen  of  her  time^  who  waa  then  in  the  highest 
avour  with  the  Neapolitans ;  for  the  mocess  of  the  opera  was  short- 
ived.  Ko  other  prima-donna  has  distinguished  heiself  in  it;  and 
udeed  it  is  now  almost  forgotten.  This  lady  had  gained  a  large 
fortune  duricg  her  brillisnt  career,  and  Ronini  married  her  before  the 
iermination  of  his  engagement  at  Naples.  This  engagement  did  not 
preclude  him  from  producing  operas  at  other  places ;  and  accordingly 
iwo  pieces,  '  Torvaldo  e  Dorliska,*  and  '  II  Bef  biere  dl  Siviglia,*  were 
brought  out  by  him,  in  1816,  at  Rome.  The  first  made  no  impression; 
the  second  is  the  most  popular  and  the  most  charming  of  all  his  works. 
Fbe  drama,  founded  on  the  well-known  comedy  of  Beaumarchais,  had 
il ready  been  clothed  with  beautiful  music  by  the  celebrated  Paisiello; 
Paisiello,  Q.]  and  Rossini's  adoption  of  the  same  subject  was  regarded 
is  a  piece  of  no  small  audacity.  Under  this  prepossession  the  Roman 
ludience,  the  first  night,  treated  the  new  opera  harshly,  and  would 
icarcely  hear  it  to  an  end.  On  a  second  hearing  however  they  reversed 
.heir  hasty  judgment,  and  did  justice  to  the  beauties  of  the  pieo&  It  flew 
)ver  all  Europe,  and  was  received,  as  'Tancredi'  had  been,  with  un- 
bounded enthusiasm.  For  forty  years  it  has  enjoyed  a  success  unpa- 
'alleled  in  theanmds  of  the  Opera.  It  has  been  performed  numberless 
imes  in  every  European  language,  and  in  every  musical  theatre,  great 
ind  small,  in  the  world ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  found  to  be  as  fresh,  as 
lelightful,  and  as  attractive  as  ever. 

In  the  following  year,  1817,  'La  Cenerentola'  was  produced  at 
^ome,  and  '  La  Gazza  Ladra'  at  Milan.  The  former,  as  a  whole,  does 
lot  hold  a  very  high  place  among  the  author's  works.  The  dramatist 
laa  spoiled  the  pretty  nursery  tale  of  Cinderella,  by  divestiog  it  of  all 
ta  fauciful  fairy  machinery ;  and  the  heroine's  part,  being  for  a  low 
Bczzo-soprano  voice,  seldom  finds  a  fitting  representative  But  there 
ire  highly  comic  scenes  and  pretty  things  in  the  music,  so  that  this 
>pera,  when  well-acted  and  sung,  still  oontiaues  to  please.  The 
Gazza  Ladra'  (founded  on  the  interesting  tale  of  the  *  Maid  and  the 
Vliigpie ')  has  always  been  one  of  Rossini's  most  favourite  pieces. 

From  this  time  to  the  termination  of  Rossini's  eogagement  at  Naples 
n  1823,  were  composed  his  principal  operas  for  that  city.  Passing  over 
(ome  minor  pieces  which  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  they  were  '  Otello,' 
Mos6  in  Egitto,'  'La  Donna  del  Lago,'  * Maometto Secondo,'  and  'Zel- 
nira.'  '  Otello '  notwithstanding  the  wretched  way  in  which  Shakspere 
a  mangled  by  the  Italian  playwright,  has  high  merit  as  a  musical  work ; 
ind,  with  two  great  performers  in  the  characters  of  Othello  and  Desde- 
uona,  never  fails  to  succeed  even  in  England.  In '  Mos^  in  Egitto '  there 
8  probably  more  real  grandeur  than  in  any  of  Rossini's  other  produc- 
tions; the  famous  prayer  of  the  Hebrews  when  about  to  effect  the 
oQiraculous  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  lis  a  sublime  inspiration  of  genius. 
Fbia  opera  has  always  produced  a  great  effect,  not  only  in  its  original 
form  but  in  French  and  German  versions,  and  it  has  also  been  received 
with  favour  in  England,  though,  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of 
Scriptural  subjects  on  our  stage,  it  was  performed  under  the  title 
>f '  Pietro  VEremita,'  and  more  recently  (at  the  Royal  Italian  Opera) 
inder  that  of  'Zorah;'  both  transformations  being  equally  absurd 
md  preposterous.  '  La  Donna  del  Lago '  was  at  first  ilnsuccessful ; 
3ut  the  merits  of  this  splendid  opera  were  soon  recognised,  and  it 
itill  keeps  possession  of  the  stage.  'Maometto  Secondo,' also  failed 
it  first,  and  likewise  when  it  was  reproduced  three  years  afterwards 
it  Venice.  But  a  French  version  of  it  under  the  title  of '  Le  Siege 
le  CorinUie,'  was  well  received  at  Paris  in  1826 ;  and  in  this  form, 
>ut  with  Italian  words,  it  has  been  repeatedly  performed  both  at 
?ari8  and  London,  under  the  title  of '  KAsaedio  di  Corinto.'  *  Zelmira' 
vas  another  failure,  though  it  contains  some  of  Rossini's  finest  muaic^ 
lie  libretto  being  contemptibly  silly. 

In  1823  Rossini  left  It&[y,and  remained  for  many  yean  absent  from 
lis  native  country.  The  last  opera  composed  by  him  before  his 
leparture  was  '  Semiramide,'  which,  in  that  year,  was  produced  at 
ieuice.  This  is  the  most  gorgeous  of  his  works.  Its  pomp  and 
plendour  are  somewhat  ponderous,  though  highly  imposing,  and  the 
trength  of  the  orchestral  accompaniments  is  carried  to  an  overpower- 
Dg  excess.  But  it  has  much  reii  grandeur,  and  the  character  of  tiie 
Assyrian  queen  in  the  hands  of  a  great  tragedian,  such  as  Pasta  or 
Jrisi,  has  never  failed  to  make  a  strong  impression. 

Alter  a  brief  stay  in  Paris,  Rossini  arrived  in  London  in  1824,  in 
lonsequence  of  an  engagement  at  the  Italian  Opera,  whereby  he  was 
o  be  the  musical  director,  and  to  produce  a  new  opera  composed  for 
he  theatre.  Madame  Colbrand  Rossini  (whom  he  had  married  before 
saving  Naples)  was  also  engaged  as  prima  donna.  Immense  curiosity 
ras  excited  by  the  arrival  of  the  far-famed  maestro.  But '  Zelmira,' 
he  opera  which  began  the  season,  did  not  please ;  and  Madame  Rossini 
vas  so  coldly  received  that  she  did  not  re-appear.  The  season  was 
ttended  with  enormous  loss,  and  Rossini  abruptly  quitted  England 
without  having  fulfilled  his  engagement  to  compose  an  opera.  If 
lowever  his  engagement  was  disastrous  to  the  theatre,  his  sojourn  in 
joudon  waa  profitable  to  himself.  He  was  the  lion  of  the  day ;  and 
iia  manners  and  talents  as  an  accomplished  singer  '  da  socidt^,'  com- 
ileted  the  popularity  in  the  fashionable  world  which  his  music  had 
;ained.  The  aristocracy  loaded  him  with  attentions,  and  paid  him 
ichly  for  accepting  their  invitations.  Two  subscription-concerts  for 
xis  benefit  were  got  up  at  Almacks' ;  the  admission  to  both  was 
iwo  guineas ;  and,  as  if  this  were  not  sufiident  to  render  them  ezdn- 
dve,  the  tickets  were  limited  to  persons  approved  by  a  committee 


of  lady-patroneMes.  The  concerts  were  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  bat 
the  fashionable  crowd  could  boast  that  they  had  heard  the  famous 
maestro  himself  sing  a  couple  of  comic  songs.  A  popular  idol  is  always 
sojbjeet  to  hostility  and  detraction.  Many  stories  were  industriously 
circulated  of  Rossini's  arrogant  and  presumptuous  behaviour  even  in 
the  presence  of  royalty.  They  were  effectually  refuted  at  the  time, 
and  indeed  were  quite  inconsistent  with  his  general  deportment,  which 
has  always  been  that  of  a  well-bred  gentleman  and  man  of  the  world. 
The  absurd  homage  he  received  from  the  fashionable  world  was  no 
fault  of  his,  but  of  those  who  paid  it. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Rossini  became  manager  of  the  Italian  Opera, 
to  which  office  he  was  appointed  by  the  Yicomte  de  Rochefoucauld, 
the  minister  of  the  royal  household ;  and  he  held  it  till  the  revolution 
of  1830.  His  indolence  and  want  of  administrative  capacity  made  him 
quito  unfit  for  the  situation,  and  the  theatre  during  his  riffime  fell 
from  a  prosperous  state  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  He  neglected  his  art 
as  much  as  his  business.  He  composed  a  little  opera  for  the  coronation 
of  Charles  X.,  called  *n  Viaggio  a  Reims ;'  and,  when  it  had  served 
its  temporary  purpose,  he  employed  the  greater  part  of  the  music  in 
the  concoction  of  another  opera,  on  a  totally  different  subject,  called 
*  11  Conte  Ory ; '  a  worthless  piece  in  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  though, 
on  account  of  its  light  and  pretty  music,  it  is  still  occasionally  per- 
formed. He  adapted  his  old  opera,  *  Maometto  Secondo,'  to  the  French 
stage  under  the  title  of  <Le  Si^ge  de  Corinthe,'  as  has  been  already 
meutioned;  and  he  did  the  same  thing  with  his  'Mos^  in  Egitto,' 
which  was  performed  under  the  title  of  'Mo^ise.'  These  were  the 
whole  of  his  labours  from  1824  to  1829,  when  he  produced  his  last 
and  greatest  opera,  'Quillaume  Tell;'  a  work  so  original,  so  unlike 
apything  he  hsd  ever  done  before,  that  it  seemed  the  production  of  a 
different  author.  We  recognise  Rossini's  graceful  Italian  melody;  but 
in  depth  and  solidity  of  style,  richness  of  harmony,  and  variety  of 
orchestral  effects,  'Guillaume  Tell'  emulates  the  greatest  masterpieces 
of  the  German  school.  This  opera  however  has  not  had  all  the  success 
which  it  deservea  The  drama  is  iU-constructed  and  without  interest, 
BO  that  the  audience  become  weary,  notwithstanding  the  beauties  oz 
the  music.  Hence  it  happens  that,  while  the  airs  and  concerted  pieces 
of '  Quillaome  Tell '  are  performed  at  every  concert,  and  found  on 
every  lady's  pianoforte,  it  is  seldom  represented  on  the  stage. 

With  this  opera,  at  the  age  of  seven-and-thirty,  Rossini  closed  his 
career.  His  doing  so  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  resolution.  To 
his  friends,  who  pressed  him  to  resume  his  pen,  he  was  wont  to  say, 
I'  An  additional  success  would  add  nothing  to  my  fame ;  a  failure  would 
injure  it :  I  have  no  need  of  the  one,  and  I  do  not  choose  to  expose 
myself  to  the  other."  And  to  this  determination  he  has  adhered ;  for 
the  composition  of  his  pretty  and  popular,  but  slight  *  Stabat  Mater,* 
cannot  be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  it. 

By  the  revolution  of  1880  Rossini  was  deprived  of  the  management 
of  the  Italian  Opera,  and  of  his  places  of  superintendent  of  his  majesty's 
music,  and  inspector^general  of  singing  in  France—two  lucrative  sine- 
cures, which  he  held  under  government.  He  continued  nevertheless 
to  reside  in  Paris,  occupied  in  claiming  compensation  for  the  losses  he 
had  sustained,  in  which  to  some  extent  he  succeeded.  During  this 
time  he  lived  in  a  miserable  lodging  in  the  purlieus  of  the  theatre, 
pretending  that  the  utmost  parsimony  was  necessary  from  the  loss  of 
bis  income.  Nobody  was  duped  by  this  piece  of  comedy,  as  his  opulent 
circumstances  were  well  known.  In  1 886  he  returned  to  Italy,  intending 
merely  to  visit  his  property  there ;  but  he  prolonged  his  stay,  and  at 
length  resolved  to  fix  his  permanent  residence  in  his  native  country. 

Since  that  time,  we  believe^  Rossini  has  lived  constantly  in  Bologna 
or  its  neighbourhood  till  1855,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  still  remains.  For  more  than  thirty  years  bis  life,  though  he  is 
now  only  sixty-five,  has  been  a  blank,  spent  in  sdMndulgence  and 
indolence ;  his  habits  of  this  kind  havingf  been  increased  latterly  by 
infirm  health.  He  is  described  as  being  still  lively,  kind,  and  good- 
humoured  ;  but  he  takes  little  interest  in  his  old  pursuits,  and,  it  is  said, 
since  his  return  to  Paris,  has  never  been  within  the  doors  of  a  theatre. 

ROSTOPCHIN  or  RASTOPOHIN,  COUNT  FEDOR  YASILE- 
VICH,  a  Russian  nobleman  whose  name  will  be  always  assoMsiated  with 
one  of  the  most  striking  events  of  modem  history,  was  bom  on  the  12th 
of  March  1765,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  his  '  Memoirs  written  in  ten 
minutea'  The  family  of  Rostopohin  which  established  itselif  in  Russia 
about  three  hundred  years  before  is  of  Tartar  origin  and  descended  in 
a  direct  line  from  one  of  the  sons  of  (jhdnghis  Khan.  Fedor,  after 
completing  his  education  by  a  tour  in  Europe,  became  officer  of  the 
guards  and  gentleman  of  the  chamber  to  the  Empress  Catherine,  bat 
attached  himself  to  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  with  whom  he  became  a 
favourite,  from  his  sallies  of  somewhat  eccentric  humour.  When  the 
Grand-Duke  became  Emperor,  Rostopchin  x^se  to  be  adjutant-general^ 
minister  u>f  foreign  affairs,  and  director-general  of  the  post,  and  was 
made  a  count,  but  he  lost  favour  before  the  dose  of  the  Emperor's 
reign  from  opposing  the  alliance  with  France,  was  dismissed  from  his 
offices  and  was  absent  from  St  Petersbuig  in  disgrace  at  the  time  of  the 
sudden  termination  of  Paul's  career.  Under  the  Emperor  Alexander 
Rostopchin  became  Grand-Chamberlain  and  was  appointed  Genend- 
Commander  in  Chief  of  the  city  and  government  of  Moscow,  and  he 
held  that  post  at  the  time  when  the  eyes  of  all  Enrope  were  turned 
towards  Moscow*  on  the  French  invasion  of  Rnaaia  in  1812.  It  was 
under  his  government  that  Moscow  was  burned. 
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In  N9f>Qle0n*9   bulletins   Rostopchin  was   denouoced   u   having 
kindled  the  oonflagratian  by  means  of  three  hundred  incendiaries  who 
set  fire  to  the  city  in  five  hundred  places  at  once,  and  it  was  stated 
that  some  hundreds  of.  these  incendiaries  were  taken  and  shot    In 
some  French  historians  there  are  numerous  details  of  the  eyent, 
chiefly  however  taken  from  or  founded  on  the  bulletins.    The  belief 
was  for  years  unquestioned  and  uncontradicted  in  France^    At  length 
in  182S  Rostopchin  who  had  resided  in  Paris  since  1817  published  a 
pamphlet  entitled  '  La  Vdrit^  sur  I'incendie  de  Mobcou  *  {*  The  Truth 
on  tbe  conflagration  of  Moscow  ').   **  Ten  years  have  elapsed/'  he  com- 
mences, "  since  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  and  I  am  still  poipted 
out  to  history  and  posterity  as  the  author  of  an  event  which  according 
to  the  received  opinion  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
Kapoleon'a  army,  of  his  consequent  fall,  the  preservation  of  Russia, 
and  the  deliverance  of  Europe.    Certainly  there  is  something  to  be 
proud  of  in  such  splendid  claims  as  these,  but  having  never  usurped 
anybody's  rights  and  being  tired  of  hearing  the  same  fable  constantly 
repeated  I  am  going  to  mSke  known  the  truth  which  alone  onght  to 
dictate  history."  ..."  It  would  be  unreaaooable,"  he  afterwards  says, 
**  not  to  believe  me^  since  I  give  up  the  finest  part  in  the  drama  of  our 
times^^ond  pull  down  the  edifice  of  my  own  celebrity."     The  gist  of 
his  statements  is,  that  the  fire  was  not  produced  by  a  preconcerted 
plan,  but  by  the  patriotism  of  some  isolated  Ruseians,  and  the  negli- 
gence and  violence  of  tbe  French  soldiers,  who  acted  in  the  spirit 
which  was  shown  by  Napoleon's  acknowledged  attempt  to  blow  up  the 
Kremlin.     "  The  principal  feature  in  the  Russian  character,"  says 
Rostopchin,  "is  disiuterestedneas  and  propensity  to  destroy  rather 
than  give  up  to  an  antagonist — to  terminate  a  dispute  with  the  words, 
'  Then  nobody  shall  have  it'    In  tbe  frequent  conversations  that  I 
had  with  the  shopkeepers,  the  artisans,  and  the  lower  classes  of 
MoiooWf  I  often  heard  them  say,  when  they  expressed  their  fears  that 
ihe  city  would  fall  into  the  enemy's  hand,  'We  ought  to  bum  it 
rather.     When  I  was  staying  at  the  head-quarters  of  Prince  Kutuiov, 
I  saw  many  persons  escaped  from  Moscow  after  the  conflagration  who 
boasted  that  they  had  set  their  houses  on  fire."    It  is  singular  that 
when  speaking  on  this  head  the  Count  does  not  advert  to  his  own 
destruction  of  his  country-seat  at  the  village  of  Voronov  on  the  Kaluga 
road— a  fact  which  admits  of  no  doubt,  for  the  F^rench  on  arriving 
there  found  a  manifesto  addressed  to  them  in  French,  which  waa  made 
public  at  the  time,  and  is  reprinted  in  the  collection  of  Rostopohin's 
writings.     "  During  eight  years,"  the  manifesto  ran,  "  I  have  been 
embellishing  this  estate,  and  I  have  lived  here  in  happinasa  in  the 
bosom  of  my  family.    The  inhabitants  of  this  village,  1720  in  number, 
quit  it  at  your  approach,  and  I  myself  set  fire  to  the  house  that  it  may 
not  be  polluted  by  your  presence.    Frenchmen  t  I  abandoned  to  you 
my  two  houses  in  Moscow,  with  furniture  in  them  to  the  value  of  half 
a  million  rubles — ^bere  you  will  find  nothing  but  ashes."    Rostopchin 
condodes  his  pamphlet^  which  is  dated  fh>m  Paris,  March  5tb,  1823, 
with  the  words,  ''I  have  told  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,** 
avoiding,  it  will  be  observed,  to  assert  that  he  had  told  ''  the  whole 
truth."    ''His  tardy  denial,"  remarks  the  writer  in  tiie  'Biographie 
Universelle,'  "  bears  no  character  of  truth  about  it,  and  has  convinced 
no  one."    Such  indeed  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  in  France;  but 
as  Roetopchin's  assertions  are  against  the  interest  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, as  they  come  into  collision  with  no  established  fact»  and  as  he  had 
the  reputation  of  a  man  of  honour  though  a  man  of  eccentricity,  there 
seems  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  his  testimony,  and  it  will  probably 
be  accepted  by  future  historians  unless  some  evidence  to  the  contrary 
come  to  the  light  which  is  at  present  unknown.    It  is  an  important 
historical  point,  of  more  consequence  than  the  part  that  Rostopdiin 
took  in  the  matter,  that  the  conflagration  was  not  the  great  national 
act  that  Byron  represented  it  :— 

"To  this  the  soldier  lent  hit  kindling  match, 
To  this  the  pefttant  gare  hii  cottage  thatch,  ^ 

To  this  the  merchant  flung  his  hoarded  store. 
The  prince  his  hall^and  Moscow  was  no  more!  *' 

In  the  series  of  Rostopohin's  proclamations  to  the  peasantry  of  his 
government  the  last  commences  in  a  strange  mixture  of  coarse  humour 
and  fierce  patriotism,  whidi  seems  to  have  been  natural  to  him.  "  The 
enemy  of  the  human  race,  Qod's  scourge  for  our  sins,  the  devil's 
manure,  the  wicked  Frenchman,  has  got  into  Moscow,  and  has  given  it 
to  sword  and  flame."  Whatever  might  be  the  patriotism  of  indi- 
viduals, it  was  evidently  thought  expedient  to  inculcate  the  belief  in 
the  masses  that  the  conflagration  was  the  work  of  the  French. 

In  taking  this  notice  of  the  pamphlet  on  the  history  of  1812,  some 
of  Rostopohin's  biography  has  been  anticipated.  His  governorship  of 
Moscow  ceased  in  1814,  and  he  accompanied  the  Emperor  Alexander 
to  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  In  1817  he  came  to  Paris,  where  he  lived 
for  some  time  at  what  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of -Marshal 
Ney,  Prince  of  the  Moskwa,  and  while  he  was  at  that  dty  in  1819  his 
daughter  Sophia  was  married  to  Count  Eugene  de  S^gur,  grandson  of 
the  count  of  that  name  who  had  been  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg, 
and  nephew  of  the  Count  Philippe,  who  wrote  the  fkmous  history  of 
the  invasion  of  Russia.  Rostopchin  finally  returned  to  Russia,  and 
died  at  Moscow  on  the  12th  of  February  1826. 

A  volume  of  Rostopohin's  collected  writings  was  published  at  St 
Petersbuig  in  1868  in  Smirdin's '  Polnoe  Sobranie  Sochineny  Russkikh 
Avtorov '  (*  Complete  Collection  of  the  works  of  Russian  Authors') ; 


they  are  chiefly  connected  with  the  events  of  his  life,  and  derive  most  of 
their  interest  from  that  circumstance.  A  vein  of  flippancy  runs  throudi 
the  French  part  of  his  writingH,  and  a  vein  of  coarsenen  through  tbe 
Russian.  His  daughter-in-law.  Countess  Elena  Rostopchin,  by  birth 
of  the  family  of  Sushkov,  is  a  Russian  poetess  of  some  reputation. 

ROTHSCHILD,  MEY£R  ANSELM,  the  founder  of  the  wealth  acd 
influence  of  the  great  commercial  family  of  the  RothachildB,  waa 
bom  at  Frank furt-am-Main  about  the  year  1750.     He  wae  originally 
intended  for  the  Jewish  priesthood,  but  was  placed  in  a  oountinf* 
house  at  Hanover.    He  returned  to  Frankfurt,  married,  and  com- 
menced business  in  a  small  way  as  an  exchange  broker  and  banker. 
His  ability  and  industry  procured  him  the  office  of  banker  to  Wiiliara, 
Landgrave  (afterwards  Elector)  of  Hesse.    During  the  tinae  that  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  had  undisputed  possession  of  Qermany,  the  la&d- 
give's  private  fortune  was  saved  by  the  shrewdness  of  his  banker. 
Meyer  Rothschild  died  in  1812;  leaving  to  his  five  sons  a  lat^^  fortuoei 
boundless  credit^  and  an  xmimpeachable  character.    Of  these  the  eldest 
Anselm,  settled  at  Frankfurt,  Solomon  at  Vienna,  Nathan  Meyer,  the 
third,  in  London,  Charles  at  Naples,  and  James   at  Paris.     Thwj 
remained  united,  in  aooordance  with  their  father*s  advice,  and  ti» 
result  has  been  that  for  nearly  half  a  century  they  have  taken  the 
leading  part  in  all  the  financial  afiairs  of  England,  France,  Anstris, 
and  most  other  kingdoms  of  Europe.    The  rise  of  the  Rothschilds' 
forttmes  dates  from  the  oatbresk  of  the  war  with  Spain  in  1808,  wheo 
the  resources  of  Nathan  Rothsohild  for  making  the  neoesasry  remit' 
tanoes  to  the  British  army  in  that  country  were  first  brought  into  fall 
play.    He  had  come  to  England  in  1800,  and  had  acted  as  hia  father's 
agent  in  the  purchase  of  Manchester  goods  for  the  Continent,  and  shortly 
afterwards  through  his  father  he  had  large  sums  entrusted  to  him  for 
the  Elector  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  for  otiier  German  princes,  and  thae 
he  employed  with  such  great  judgment  that  his  means  began  rapidly 
to  increase.    His  financial  transaoUons  pervaded  the  whole  Continent, 
and  he  came  to  be  consulted  upon  almost  every  speculation  and  under 
taking.    His  brothers  looked  to  his  judgment  on  all  matters  of  s 
pecuniary  character.    He  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first  introdaeer 
of  foreign  loans  into  this  country ;  for  though  suoh  securities  had 
been  dralt  in  before,  yet  the  dividends  being  payable  abroad,  and 
subject  to  a  constant  fluctuation  in  the  rate  of  exchango,  had  made 
them  too  inoonvenioit  an  investment  for  the  multitude.     It  is  said 
that  such  was  Mr.  Kothsehild's  judgment  and  good  mana^ment  that 
not  one  of  those  with  whom  he  entered  into  contracts  ever  failed  ia 
their  engagements.    His  loan  contracts  Jiowever  vrere  not  always  sue- 
csssful  in  the  first  instance;  for  example,  he  is  said  to  have  lost 
600,0002.  by  Lord  Bexley's  loan  or  funding  of  Exchequer  Bills ;  ti» 
vast  resources  at  his  command  however  enabled  him  to  bear  these  and 
all  other  losses,  which  would  have  sunk  a  house  of  less  gigantic  meant. 
To  such  a  height  however  did  he  carry  his  reputation  for  loan  opera- 
tions that  it  became  almost  a  matter  of  rivalry  between  different  states 
which  should  obtain  his  co-operation.    He  always  avoided  enteriog 
into  any  money  contracts  with  Spain  or  the  Spanish  settlements  ia 
America ;  he'  also  refused  to  connect  himself  with  the  various  Joint- 
stock  Companies  of  the  day,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  AlUaooe 
Insurance  Com|>any,  in  the  formation  of  which  he  took  a  leading  pari 
He  was  distinguished  alike  by  his  accuracy  and  correctness  in  mattos 
o^bu8ineas  and  his  liberality  of  dealing  with  all  who  were  brought  into 
the  sphere  of  his  monetaiy  negociations,  and  by  his  private  and  pe^ 
sonal  charities,  which  he  distributed  on  a  huge  scale,  more  espedallj 
among  the  poor  of  his  own  religion.    He  received  letters  patent  of 
denisation  in  England  in  1804,  and  in  1822  was  advanced  by  letten 
Imperial,  dated  Vienna,  September  29, 1822,  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baron 
of  the  Austrian  Empire.    This  title  however  he  never  assumed,  snd 
was  justly  more  proud  of  his  high  commercial  and  untitled  name.    He 
died  at  Frankfurt,  July  28, 1886,  leaving  by  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Levi  Cohen,  a  London  merchant,  three  daughters  and  four  8on& 
Of  the  former,  two  are  married  to  their  cousins,  and  the  third  to  tbe 
Right  Honourable  Henry  Fits  Roy,  M.P.    His  eldest  son,  the  Baroa 
Lionel  Nathan  de  Rothschild,  has  been  elected  on   four    difiereat 
occasions  to  represent  the  city  of  London,  but  has  never  taken  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  because  as  a  Jew  he  cannot  consdeo- 
tiously  take  the  oaths  '  on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.'     His  secood 
son,  Anthony,  was  created  a  Baronet  in  1846.    [See  Supplkvkxt.] 

ROTTECK,  KARL  WENCESLAUS  RODECKER  VON,  vras  bom 
on  the  18th  of  June,  1775,  at  Freiburg-im-Brei^gau,  which  now  belongs 
to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  but  at  that  time  was  subject  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  His  father,  Anton  Rodecker,  was  ennobled  by  the 
Emperor  Joseph  11.  under  the  name  Rodecker  von  Rotteck,  on  accoact 
of  the  eminent  services  which  he  had  done  to  his  country  and  the 
emperor  as  perpetual  dean  of  the  Medical  Faculty  in  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  and  as  one  of  the  councillors  in  the  board  of  administeLtion 
of  Austrian  Suabia.  His  mother,  Charlotte  Poirot  d*Ogeron,  a  native 
of  Remiremont  in  Lorraine,  is  described  as  a  lady  of  rare  virtue  and 
attainments.  Earl  von  Rotteck  received  a  very  careful  education,  and 
as  early  as  1790  was  admitted  a  student  in  the  facul^  of  law  in  the 
university  of  his  native  town.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Crril 
Law  in  1797,  yet  he  always  preferred  history  to  law,  and  in  1798  wss 
appointed  professor  of  history  at  Freiburg. 

Although  he  did  not  appear  as  a  writer  before  1811,  except  as  ths 
j  author  of  a  few  minor  productions,  he  nevertheless  devoted  ail  his 
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ipare  time  towards  the  aooomplishment  of  a  great  bistorieal  work, 
vhioh  secured  him  a  high  rank  among  the  hiatoriana  of  Europe.  Of 
UB  'AllgemeineWeltgeBchichte^'  (' Umveraal  History/)  the  first  volume 
vaa  publiahed  in  1811,  hut  it  was  only  finished  in  1827*  Qermany 
laving  reoovered  its  independenoe  through  the  tnaties  of  1814  and 
L815,  and  political  liberty  having  been  promised  to  the  inhabitants^ 
^tteck  made  the  oonstitutional  law  of  Germany  an  object  of  his  par- 
iicular  attention;  and  desiring  to  propagate  his  ideas,  gave  up  the 
shair  of  history,  and  petitioned  for  tbuit  of  poUtios  and  the  law  of 
aations  in  the  same  university,  which  he  obtained  in  1818.  On  those 
iubjecta  he  published  a  great  number  of  works  and  memoirs  as  well  as 
urticles  in  the4eading  liberal  periodicals  in  Qermany,  and  the  princes 
)f  Germany  being  then  active  in  checking  the  rising  liberal  spirit  of 
ihe  nation,  he  obtained  great  popularity.  In  1819  he  was  chosen  by 
lis  university  as  their  representative  in  the  first  chamber  of  the  States 
)f  Baden.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  *  Ideen  iiber  Landstande/ 
'  Ideas  on  Representative  Bodies/)  a  work  distinguished  by  great  histo- 
ical  leamiog,  liberal  views,  and  that  lucid  and  attractive  style  for 
vhich  he  is  remarkable  among  the  Qerman  Mstorians  and  publicists. 
Some  time  afterwards  he  wrote  a  work  on  standing  armies,  the  danger 
>f  which  he  endeavoured  to  show,  and  a  history  of  the  transactions  of 
he  States  of  Baden,  which  were  well  received  by  the  people,  but 
nade  him  many  enemies  among  the  friends  of  the  old  state  of  things. 

Thus,  lecturing  in  the  university,  propagating  his  liberal  views 
hrough  countleBs  minor  productioos,  and  representing  Freiburg  in  the 
itates,  he  continued  \a\X  1830.  The  outbreak  of  the  Firench  revolution 
n  1830  gave  froah  vigour  to  his  activity ;  he  became  the  leading  spirit 
)f  the  best  among  the  liberal  periodicals  of  Germany,  several  of  which 
vere  founded  by  him;  and  giving, up  his  seat  in  the  first  chamber  of 
he  states  as  member  for  the  university,  he  accepted  the  membership 
or  the  city  of  Freiburg,  which  placed  him  in  the  second  chamber, 
unong  the  representatives  of  the  people.  At  the  head  of  those 
nemlMrs  who  by  their  unremitting  seal  in  developing  political  freedom 
n  Baden  set  an  example  to  all  Germany,  Rotteck  was  exposed  to 
ilander,  and  at  last  violent  attacks.  As  soon  as  the  fear  of  France  had 
mbsided,  the  German  government  took  courage  to  punish  those  who 
lad  given  o£fence.  In  consequence  of  a  decree  of  the  Diet  in 
1832,  the  Baden  government  forbade  Rotteck  to  lecture  in  the 
Jniversity  of  Freiburg,  and  he  was  declared  to  have  forfeited,  for  five 
rears,  the  right  of  editing  any  newspaper.  Germany  now  looked  upon 
lim  as  a  political  martyr,  and  from  its  most  distant  provinces  he 
■eceived  addresses  and  presents.  His  native  city  elected  him  mayor, 
)ut  the  government  refused  to  give  their  sanction :  they  likewise  tried 
o  exclude  him  from  the  second  chamber  of  the  states,  and  to  prevent 
lis  re-election ;  but  there  they  failed,  and  from  1830  to  1840  ne  con- 
inued  to  represent  Freiburg  without  aoy  interruption.  In  1840  tiie 
3aden  government  re-admitted  him  as  a  lecturer  at  Freiburg,  but  it 
vas  too  late :  after  a  severe  illness,  rendered  worse  by  tiie  moral  sufier- 
ngs  he  had  been  exposed  to,  Rotteck  died  on  the  26th  of  November, 
L840.    His  death  was  mourned  as  a  public  calamity  in  all  Germany. 

The  principal  work  of  Rotteck  is  his  '  AllgemeiQe  Weltgeschichte ' 
nentioned  above^  which  extends  from  the  commencement  of  authentic 
listory  to  1816.  It  met  with  such  success  that  a  fifteenth  edition  was 
tailed  for,  and  published  in  1841-45,  in  11  vola  8ya,  with  a  continua- 
ion  to  1840,  by  E.  H.  Hermes,  Brunswick.  Of  these  eleven  volumes, 
line  are  the  work  of  Rotted^  and  the  two  last  the  continuation  of 
lermee.  No  general  history  ever  enjoyed  such  popularity  as  this 
iplendid  production  of  Rotteck ;  in  CJermany  it  is  m  the  hands  of 
dmoet  every  educated  family ;  its  fame  soon  spread  over  Europe  and 
America;  and  it  was  consequently  translated  into  moat  of  the 
Suropean  lang:uage8.  The  English  translation  by  T.  Jones,  Philadel- 
)hia,  four  vols.  8vo,  1840-42,  2nd  editicm,  London,  1842,  is  however 
mly  a  translation  of  an  extract  of  the  'General  History/  which 
iotteok  published  under  the  title  '  Auszug  aus  der  Weltgeschichte,' 
Treiburg,  1831,  &C.  4  vols.  Svo.  Contrary  to  the  practice  of  most 
German  historians,  Rotteck  simply  relates  histozy,  indulging  neither 
n  critical  investigation  of  trifles,  nor  in  metaphysioal  contemplation 
>f  the  broad  facts  of  human  deeds.  But  the  whole  is  represented 
rom  a  liberal  point  of  view,  and  enlivened  by  sound  reflections  on  the 
irigin  of  freedom  and  slavery,  and  the  causes  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
lations.  The  st^le  of  Rotteck  is  clear  and  attractive,  but  sometimes 
i  little  rhetorical ;  the  logical  order  Is  never  interrupted ;  and  every 
)Bge  shows  that  the  author  possessed  that  rare  taste  and  that  discro- 
ion  which  enable  a  man  to  distinguish  between  trifles  and  important 
acts,  and  to  give  neither  too  much  nor  too  Uttla  The  reader  who 
v'ishes  to  obtain  a  strong  impression  of  the  peculiar  merit  of  this 
vork,  as  the  production  of  a  German  historian,  need  only  compare  it 
rith  Hammer's  far-famed  History  of  the  Turkic  Empire.  Among 
he  other  works  of  Rotteck  we  mention  '  Kleiners  Sohriften'  ('  Minor 
^orks  ')f  6  vols.  Svo,  1829-35,  which  contain  a  great  number  of  valuable 
nemoirs,  essays,  letters,  &c.,  on  various,  mostly  historical  subjects ; 
Lehrbuch  des  Vemunftreohts  und  der  Staatswissenschaften'  CI^c- 
nne  of  Law  as  a  Metaphysical  Sdenoe,  and  of  Public  and  Constitu- 
ional Law'),  4  vols.  8vo,  1829,  &e. ;  *  Staatsrecht  der  ConstitutioneUen 
ttonarchie'  ('The  Public  Law  of  ConstitutioDal  Monarchies'),  3  vols.  8vo, 
1824,  &c  Rotteck  was  the  co-editor,  with  Welcker,  of  the  excellent 
Staats  Lexicota/  ke.  (<  Political  Dictionary  *).  Dr.  Hermann  Rotteck, 
he  son  of  the  historian,  published  *Rotteok's  Nachgelassene  Sohriften' 


('Posthumous  Works'),  F^iburg^  6  vols.  8vo,  1841-48,  wluch  contain 
also  most  of  the  'Minor  Works'  mentioned  above. 

(The  Life  of  Rotteck  by  his  Son,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  Nock- 
gel<utene  Schriften  ;  Rotteck's  i^Aren/empe/,  Freiburg,  1842;  Conversa- 
tiona-Lexieon  Supplement,) 

ROTTENHAMER,  or  ROTHENAMER,  JOHANN,  was  bom  at 
Munich  in  1564,  and  received  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  painting 
from  an  obscure  artist  named  Donhaur  or  Donower.  Early  in  life  he  ' 
went  to  Rome^  and  became  known  for  small  historical  compositions 
painted  on  copper  in  a  style  of  most  minute  finishing.  Emboldened 
by  success,  he  undertook  to  paint  for  one  of  the  ohurches  of  Rome  a 
laige  altar-piece,  repreeenting  several  saints  and  a  glory  of  angels,  a 
work  which,  when  completed,  excited  astonishment  at  the  extent  and 
versatility  of  his  talents.  This  work  he  afterwards  repeated  for  the 
church  of  Santa  Oroce  at  Mantua.  He  visited  Venice^  and  studied 
the  colouring  of  Tintoretto,  whose  style  he  imitated  with  great 
exactness.  Whilst  at  Venice,  he  painted  some  pictures  for  the  public 
edifices,  two  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Lanzi,  namely,  a  Santa 
Cristina  at  the  Incurabili,  and  an  Annunciation  at  San  Bartolommeo; 
but  that  writer  speaks  in  slighting  terms  of  these  works,  and  generally 
BO  of  the  talent  of  the  painter.  l3uring  his  stay  in  Italy,  which  lasted 
several  year%  he  was  patronised  by  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Milan,  for 
whom  he  painted,  amongst  numerous  works,  a  picture  of  Nymphs 
dancing,  which  was  much  admired. 

He  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  established  himself  at  Augs- 
burg, where  he  was  much  employed.  For  the  emperor  Rudolph  IL 
he  painted  a  fine  picture  of  the  Feast  of  the  Gods,  a  composition  of 
many  figures,  gracefully  designed,  and  coloured  with  the  splendour  of 
the  Venetian  school  Many  of  Ms  backgrounds  were  painted  by  John 
Breughel,  and  some  by  Paul  Bril.  He  was  partial  to  the  introduction 
of  gaudy- accessories  into  his  pictures,  which  he  frequently  «ilivened 
by  naked  figures  designed  with  taste  and  coloured  with  delicacy.  His 
heads  are  expressive,  but  present  too  much  sameness  of  appearance, 
and  his  design,  though  tolerably  correct,  is  generally  formal  and 
mannered.  Though  greatly  employed,  Rottenhamer  died  in  poverty, 
and  was  buried  by  subscription  at  Augsbui^  where  (and  not  in 
England,  as  Lanzi  says)  he  died  in  1623. 

ROUBILIAC,  LOUIS  FRANCOIS,  an  eminent  sculptor,  was  bom 
about  1695,  at  Lyon  in  France,  but  long  resident  in  England,  where 
all  the  works  by  which  he  gained  his  reputation  were  executed.  It  is 
not  known  exactly  at  what  period  Roubiliao  came  to  this  country, 
though  Cunningham  is  probably  not  far  wrong  in  fixing  the  date  in 
1720.  The  earliest  notice  of  him  as  an  artist  is  the  statement  of  Lord 
Orford,  that  he  was  recommended  by  Sir  Edward  Walpole  to  execute 
several  busts  for  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  but  he  does  not  mention  the 
year  when  this  happened.  He  was  afterwards  employed,  through  the 
same  interest,  on  the  monument  of  John,  duke  of  Argyle,  in  which  he 
was  so  successful,  that  his  claims  to  the  highest  honours  of  his  pro- 
fession were  at  once  admitted,  and,  as  he  became  the  fashion,  his 
practice  was  soon  greater  than  tiiat  of  the  most  popular  artists  of  the 
day.  Rysbrach,  who  also  was  settled  in  England,  and  who,  till 
Roubiliac  and  Sdieemacker  appeared,  was  employed  in  all  important 
works  in  sculpture,  was  neglected,  and  Us  merits  forgotten  in  the 
desire  to  do  honour  to  the  new  favoiurite.  Roubiliac's  chief  works  are 
the  above-mentioned  monument  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  those  of  Sir 
Peter  Warren,  of  Marshal  Wade,  and  of  the  Nightingale  fandly,  all  in 
Westminster  Abbey ;  those  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montague,  in 
Northamptonshire ;  and  one  in  memory  of  Bishop  Hough,  in  Worces- 
ter Cathedral.  His  principal  statues  are  of  George  I.,  at  Cambridge'; 
of  George  IL,  in  Golden-square,  London;  of  Shakspere,  executed  for 
Garrick,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  the  British  Museum,  where  it  now 
is;  of  Handel,  the  composer,  in  Westminster  Abbey;  and  those  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  both  at  Osmbridge.  His 
busts  are  very  numerous :  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  cele- 
brated series  of  busts  of  eminent  men  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^ 
which  amply  establishes  his  high  rank  in  that  branch  of  the  art 

Of  the  high  merit  of  Roubiliac  there  can  be  no  doubt  The  monu- 
ments of  Mr.  Nightingale  and  his  lady,  the  statue  of  Eloquence  in 
the  Aigyle  monument,  the  draped  figure  in  Bishop  Hough's  monument^ 
and  the  statue  of  Newton,  are  proofs  of  power  ooth  in  invention  and 
expression,  and  are  remarkable  also  for  minute  and  careful  execution. 
At  tiie  same  time  they  are  deficient  in  the  repose,  simplicity,  unity, 
and  breadth  which  ought  to  oharacterise  works  in  sculpture,  and  which 
alone  can  ensure  the  lasting  reputation  of  productions  in  this  art  when 
the  faiterest  that  may  have  been  felt  in  the  individual  subjects,  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  and  the  popularity  of  the  artist,  have  passed  away. 
In  the  absence  of  these  principles  we  find  suflBcient  reason  for  the 
(comparatively)  low  estimation  in  which  the  sculpture  of  Roubiliac  is 
now  held  by  idl  real  judges  of  art. 

The  most  striking  deifeot  in  the  Nightingale  monument  (to  illus- 
trate criticism  by  reference  to  a  well-known  work),  is,  that  the  limits 
which  sepsrate  poetry  and  imitative  art  are  transgressed,  and  the 
result  is  confusion  and  incongruity.  The  sentiment  of  a  husband 
endeavouring  to  shield  a  beloved  wife  from  the  approach  of  death  is 
just ;  it  appeals  to  our  sympathies,  and  the  mind  at  once  comprehends 
it ;  but  the  attempt  to  give  form  to  this  idea  by  representing  a  com- 
mon-place figure^  in  modem  dress,  warding  off  a  palpable  and  materinl 
dart  about  to  be  hurled  by  a  grim  tkektOTy^nakinn  tliat  an  agent 
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Prom  this  time  Roiumau'b  life  waa  ptased  in  ▼•rious  comtmM 
Europe.  The  Comte  de  Luc,  the  French  amlmaeador  to  SwitferrUnd, 
received  him  under  his  protection,  end  admitted  him  to  an  w>«™f<y 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  death  of  that  noblemao  inA«  ** 
RouBseau  accompanied  De  Luc  to  Baden  in  1714,  where  ho  became 
known  to  Prince  Eugene,  who  also  took  him  under  hie  patronage; 
and  m  1716,  when  the  Comte  was  appoint*!  ambaaaador  to  Vwnn*. 
Kousaeau  went  with  him  to  that  dty,  where  he  remained  three  y^are. 
Rouaaeau  had  left  powerful  friends  in  Paria,  among  whom  the  Baroe 
de  Breteuil  exerted  himaelf  with  ao  much  aucceaa  aa  to  obtain  for  Lia 
letters  of  recall,  which  were  forwarded  to  him  in  February  1716  ;  bas 
Rousaeaa  refuaed  to  avaU  himaelf  of  them,  on  the  ground  that  tL^y 
were  granted  to  him  aa  an  act  of  grace,  whereaa  he  '«q^«~  *  P*^**-^* 
acknowledgment  of  the  injoaUce  of  bia  aentenoe.  In  1720  he  went 
to  Bruatela,  wheie  he  became  acquainted  with  Voltoire,  and  they  were 
friendly  for  aome  time,  bnt  afterwarda  became  bitter  enemiee.  Id 
1721  he  came  to  England,  where  he  publiahed  a  new  edition  of  ta 
worka  (1723,  2  Tola.  4to),  which  produced  him  about  20001.  Th» 
aum  he  unfortunately  inveated  with  the  Oatond  Comi>any,  which 
failed,  and  he  agam  became  dependent  on  hia  frienda  for  anpporl 
He  now  returned  to  Bruaaela,  and  waa  reoeived  under  the  protect  ja 
of  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  who,  when  he  quitted  Bruaaela  in  1735, 
aettleda  penaion  upon  him.  In  17S8  Rouaaeau  became  desiront  of 
returning  to  France,  and  made  interaat  to  procure  the  aame  letten  fi 
recall  which,  more  than  twenty  yeara  before,  he  had  indignaotlr 
xejec^d,  but  he  could  not  obtain  them.  He  howerer  Teatured  to 
Yisit  Paria  incognito ;  bnt  though  the  authoritiea  abut  their  eyes  to 
thia  infraction  of  the  law,  they  gave  him  no  hope  of  being  recalled. 
After  remaioiDg  a  few  montba  in  Paria,  he  rettimed  to  Bmaiiela,  when 
he  died,  March  17, 1741. 

The  firat  collected  edition  of  hia  worka  waa  publiahed  by  himself; 
after  hia  baniahment  at  Soleure,  m  Switaerland ;  the  next  waa  thiX 
of  London,  2  Tola.  4to,  1723,  which  waa  reprinted  at  Paria  in  174S.  aad 
waa  agam  reprinted  at  Paria  in  1767,  with  a  fifth  Tolume,  oontainiqs 
tiie  Uoentiona  epigrama,  many  of  which  were  no  doubt  properij 
aacribed  to  him,  and  alao  of  the  notoriona  couplets,  engraved  in  imita- 
tion of  the  hand  in  which  they  were  written.  The  moat  complete 
edition  of  hia  worka  (not  ineludiog  the  lioentioua  epigrama)  was  pub- 
liahed at  Bruaaela  in  1748,  under  the  auperintendenoe  of  H.  S<iniTt 
8  Yola.  luTge  4to,  with  the  author'a  laat  corrections.  It  oonaiate  of  bs 
poema,  his  dramatic  piecea,  and  a  collection  of  hia  letters.  Theie  s 
a  beautiful  edition  of  hia  worka,  6  vols.  8to,  Paris,  LefdTre;,  UU 
There  are  aeyeral  other  editiona. 

Jean  Baptiate  Rousaeau  atanda  indiaputably  at  the  head  of  the  Ijrie 
poeta  of  raoce.  Hia  poema  conaiat  of — 'Odes  Sacr^ea,*  1  book; 
*  Odea,'  8  hooka;  *  Cantatea,'  1  book ;  '  Epitrea,*  %  hooka;  *AU^ri«; 
2  hooka;  ' Epigrsmmea,'  8  hooka;  and  'Po^aies  DiTersea,'  1  buck. 
Rouaaeau'a  dramatic  piecea,  aa  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner  is 
which  they  were  received  by  the  public,  are  of  little  value.  Hii 
epiatlea,  allegoriea,  and  miscellaneona  poema  are  perhaps  not  much 
inferior  to  Boileau  in  atrong  aenae  and  elegance  of  ▼eraification,  bat 
are  ioferior  to  him  in  wit^  Hia  epigrama  are  neat  and  aparkling,  and 
tJ^e  aatire  is  directed  to  ita  mark  with  kn  aim  that  aeldom  fails.  Uii 
fame  however  reata  upon  hia  odea  and  hia  oantataa.  Uis  sacred  odea 
are  free  imitationa  of  the  Psalma  of  David,  not  so  close  ss  tr»naUtion 
nor  ao  wide  aa  paraphraae.  Too  many  of  hia  other  odea  are  addreased 
to  kinga,  miuistera,  and  generala,  and  relate  to  events  of  temporary 
intereatb  Hia  beat  odea  however  are  diatinguiahed  by  boldne«a  mod 
juatneaa  of  thought ;  by  aimplicity  of  expreaaion,  by  fullneea  and  dis- 
Unctneea  of  imagery,  without  being  overloaded  with  it ;  by  an  earneet' 
neaa  and  onthuaiaam  which  aeem  to  apring  spontaneoualy  from  the 
feelinga  of  the  poet;  and  by  a  aplendour  and  harmonious  rieho«i 
of  diction  in  which  he  aeema  to  have  no  riTal  among  Fiench  poet*. 
Hia  cantataa  are  a  apedea  of  ode  of  which  part  ia  adapted  for  ledtatiofl 
and  part  for  ainging.  They  are  beautiful  compoaitions.  Some  of 
them  may  be  aaid  to  approach  the  aublime,  if  they  do  not  reach  it; 
and  othera,  which  are  of  a  lighter  character,  are  exoeedinsly  Krac*'fuL 
BOUSSEA'U,  JEAN  JACQUES,  waa  bom  at  Geneva  in  1712,  and 


which  ia  the  reault  or  oonaeqnence  of  diBaolution— ii  ao  obviously 
wanting  in  truth  or  keeping,  that  it  ia  only  neceaaarf  to  refer  to  it  to 
ahow  ita  impropriety.  The  atatue  of  Newton,  though  poaaeatdDg  great 
merita,  la  open  to  objeotione  of  another  kiod.  The  attitude  ia  intended 
to  expreaa  thought  and  calculation,  and  the  action  of  the  handa  is 
finely  conceived  and  in  harmony  with  thia  feeling ;  but  the  imprearion 
ia  weakened  by  the  general  air  of  the  figun*,  which,  critica  have  justlv 
obaerved,  ia  not  that  of  a  grave  philoaopher;  and  Uie  drapery,  though 
executed  with  great  mechanical  akill,  and  with  minute  attention  to 
correotneaa  of  coatume,  ia  equally  wanting  in  the  repoae  appropriate 
to  the  Bubject.  The  aacrifice  of  aimplicity  to  attitude  and  flutter,  and 
the  ambition  to  diaplay  akill  in  mere  execution — the  aure  indication 
of  the  decline  of  pure  taate — alao  detract  from  the  general  merita  of 
the  atatuea  referred  to  in  the  monumenta  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
Biahop  Uougb.  Roubiliac'a  faulta  are  however  the  faulta  of  the  age ; 
and  artiata  unfortunately  ore  too  often  tempted  or  driven,  againat  their 
better  judgment,  to  adopt  the  mode,  however  oppoaed  to  pure  taate 
or  aound  principlea,  by  which  alone  they  can  expect  to  gain  public 
notica  Koubiliac  died  on  the  11th  of  January  176^  and  waa  buried 
in  the  pariah  of  Stb  Martin'a. 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  BAPTISTS,  waa  bom  fai  Paria,  on  the  6th  of 
April  1670.  Hia  father,  who  waa  a  ahoemaker,  fumiahed  him  with  a 
liberal  education.  In  1688  he  attended  the  French  ambaaaador  to  the 
court  of  Denmark,  and  afterwarda  came  to  England  with  Marahal 
Tallard.  On  hia  return  to  Paris  he  devoted  himaelf  to  poetry.  Uia 
first  productions  oonaiated  chiefly  of  aatirical  epigrama,  moat  of  which 
were  pointed  againat  contemporary  writera.  He  thua  created  a  num- 
her  of  enemiea,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  apirit  of  peraecution 
which  afterwarda  drove  him  from  hia  native  land.  In  1694  hia  firat 
comedy,  'Le  CM,*  waa  performed,  with  little  aucoesa  Thia  waa 
followed  in  1696  by  the  opera  of  '  Jaaon,  ou  la  ToiBon  d'Or/  and  in 
1697  by  that  of  '  Venua  and  Adonia,'  botii  of  which  were  oven  more 
unsucce«aful  than  hia  firat  comedy.  His  next  dramatic  effort  waa  the 
comedy  of  'Le  Flatteur,'  which  waa  brought  out  at  the  Th^&tre 

Fraogaia,  and  waa  received  with  oonsiderable  applauae,  but  did  not 

command  more  than  ten  repreaentationa.    It  waa  then  in  proae,  but 

he  afterwarda  put  it  into  verae.    He  finiahed  hia  dramatic  career  about 

four  yeara  afterwarda  with  the  comedy  of  '  Le  Caprideux,'  which  met 

with  an  unequivocal  condemnation,  while  Danchet'a  opera  of  'Heaione,' 

which  waa  brought  out  at  the  aame  time,  waa  brilliantly  ancceaaful. 

For  aome  time  previoua  to  thia,  the  Caf^  Laurent,  in  the  Rue  Dau- 

phine,  had  been  and  atill  continued  to  be  frequented  by  La  Motte, 

Baurin  (Joaeph),  T.  Comeille^  Crebino,  Boindin,  Rouaaeau,  and  other 

literary  men ;  and  Rouaaeau,  who  aeema  to  have  thought  that  a  cabal 

had  been  formed  among  them  to  ruin  hia  piece  and  exalt  the  other, 

gave  vent  to  hia  diaappointed  feelinga  in  a  aatirical  parody  of  aome 

ooupleta  of  the  prologue  to  '  Heaione.'    The  parody  oonaiated  of  five 

ooupleta,  confeasedly  by,  Rouaaeau,  but  they  were  followed  by  othera 

atill  more  calumnious,  which  were  aimed  at  the  frequentera  of  the 

Caf^  Laurent,  and  theae  were  alao  attributed  to  him  by  La  Motte, 

Saurin,  and  othen,  who  belonged  to  an  oppoaite  literary  party.    To 

thia  chaige  he  made  no  other  reply  than  that  of  atating  to  hia  frienda 

that  they  were  not  written  by  him,  but  withdraw  himaelf  from  the 

meetinga  at  the  caf^ ;  and  there,  for  the  pi*eaent,  the  matter  ended. 
In  1703  we  find  Rouaaeau  living  in  Paria  with  M.  Ronille,  director 

of  the  financea,  by  whom  he  waa  taken  to  courts  and  introduced  to  the 

firat  aociety.    About  thia  time  he  began  to  write  hia  'Sacred  Odea,'  in 

accordance  with  the  aolenm  piety,  raal  or  affected,  which  Louia  XIV. 

had  rendered  faahionable  at  hia  court  during  the  latter  yeara  of  hia 

reign.    He  ia  charged  with  compoaing  Uoentioua  epigrama  at  the  aame 

time,  to  auit  the  taate  of  another  daaa  of  hia  acquaintance.    In  1710 

the  place  left  vacant  by  T.  Comeille  in  the  Academic  Frangaiae  waa 

contended  for  by  La  Motte  and  Rouaaeau,  and  obtained  by  the  former. 

The  approaching  death  of  Boileau  however  waa  expected  aoon  to 

occaaion  another  vacancy,  and  alao  to  leave  at  the  diapoaal  of  the 

court  the  penaion  which  he  had  enjoyed,  and  which  could  only  be 

beatowed  upon  an  academician.   Rouaaeau  expected  to  fill  the  vacancy, 

and  alao  aapired  to  the  penaion;  La  Motte  however  prepared  to  con-  *  .      .      -^    ,  

tend  with  him  for  the  latter.    Such  waa  the  atote  of  the  two  literary    waa  the  aon  of  a  watchnuker.    While  yet  a  child  he  loat  hia  mother. 


partiea  which  then  divided  Paria^La  Motte  and  Saurin  being  leadera 
of  the  one,  and  Rouaaeau  of  the  other,  when  a  new  aeriea  of  ooupleta 
made  their  appearance,  more  calunmioua  and  indecent  than  the  former, 
in  which  the  frequentera  of  the  Caf^  Laurent,  and  eapecially  La  Motte, 
were  attacked.  Theae  ooupleta  were  immediately  attributed  to  Roua- 
aeau by  hia  enemiea ;  but  he  indignantiy  disavowed  them,  and  bavmg 
diacovered  the  man  who  dropped  them  about  the  atreeta,  wid  drawn 
from  him  a  oonfeaaion  that  they  were  given  to  him  by  Saunn,  he 
charged  that  gentleman  before  a  court  of  law  with  having  wntten 
them,  but  failed  in  eatabliahing  hia  charge  by  legal  prootFmding 
that  he  waa  now  placed  in  a  dangeroua  aituation,  he  withdrew  to 
Switaerland,  and  on  the  7th  of  April  1712  an  arrdt  of  parhament, 
given  '  par  contumace,'  condemned  him  to  nerpetual  baniahment  from 
France  Rouaaeau  denied  to  the  laat  that  he  had  anything  to  do  with 
theae  couplete ;  and  Boindin,  to  whom  they  were  addreased,  and  who 
waa  much  abuaed  in  them,  alwaya  refuaed  to  beUeve  that  they  were 
Rouaaeau'a,  and  left  a  memour,  which  waa  pubhshed  after  hia  death 
12mo,  BruaaeU,  1762),  in  which  he  aoouaea  Saurin,  La  Motte,  and  a 
jeweller  of  Paria,  of  behig  the  authora  of  theyn. 


and  hia  father  bavmg  married  again,  young  Rouaaeau  waa  ivmofed 
from  hia  paternal  roof,  and  after  remaining  for  aoma  time  at  a  village 
achool  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Qeneva,  waa  apprenticed  to  an 
engraver,  a  coaiae  man,  whoee  brutal  treatment  tended  to  aour  « 
temper  naturaUy  irritable  and  moroae.  The  boy  became  addicted  to 
idle  habita,  and  to""  lying  and  pilfering.  At  laat^  through  fear  of 
punishment  for  aome  misconduct,  he  ran  away  from  hia  maater  and 
wandered  hito  Savoy,  where,  finding  himaelf  deaUtute,  he  applied  toih* 
biahop  of  Annecy,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  become  a  oonvert  to  Rom»a 
Cathohmam.  The  biahop  recommended  him  to  Madame  de  Wareos, 
aSwiaalady,  who,  bemgheraelf  a  convert  to  CathoUci^m,  had  aettled 
at  Annecy.  Through  her  kind  aaaiatance  he  obtained  ^hSTm^ of 
proceeding  to  Turm,  where  he  entered  the  college  of  the  Catechum.Bi, 
and  trfterjomg  through  a  preparatory  courMi  of  reUgioua  'mMuTtio^. 
he  abjured  Uie  Reformed  religion  and  became  a  Koman^  Stho.ic^ 
But  aa  he  refuaed  to  take  ordera,  he  vraa  diamiawa^^tif  ^It 
liahment,  and  left  to  hU  own^aourcee.  aSo^itW  hi.  Sl^l^ 
domeatic  aervant,  but  hia  want  of  diaert^tion  and  JSSnt^l  ^11 
him  unat  for  hia  aituation,  he  left  TmSi  wd  iS^J^iS^  if^ 
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round  Madame  de  Warens  reaidiDg  at  a  oonntry-houae  near  Chamberyy 
^^ho  receWed  him  kindly,  and  afforded  him  eupport  and  protection  in 
tier  own  house  daring  the  next  ten  years.  Of  his  fooli^,  profligate, 
axid  ungrateful  conduct  during  a  great  part  of  this  period  he  has  given 
&Z1  account  in  his  'Confessions.'  After  many  aoaenoes  and  many 
returns,  he  quitted  her  finally  in  1740,  with  letters  of  introduction 
for  some  peraona  at  Lyon.  He  acted  in  sucoession  as  preceptor, 
muitieian,  and  private  secretary  to  the  French  envoy  to  Venice,  whom 
He  followed  to  that  city.  From  Venice  he  proceeded  to  Fiaris,  in  1745. 
On  alighting  at  an  inn,  he  became  acquainted  with  a  servant  girl, 
^herese  Levasseur,  with  whom  he  formed  a  connection  which  lasted 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  attempted  to  compose  music  for  the  stage, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  selling  it.  His  next  employment  was  as  a 
clerk  in  the  office  of  M.  Dupin,  fermier-g^n^ral,  where  however  he 
did  not  remain  long.  In  1748  he  became  acquainted  with  Madame 
d'£pioay,  who  proved  one  of  his  steadiest  and  truest  friends.  At  her 
bouse  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  D'Alembert,  Diderot,  and 
Condillao,  and  by  them  he  was  engaged  to  write  articles  for  the 
'  flucyclop^ie.' 

One  day  he  read  in  an  advertisement  that  a  prize  was  offered  by 
klie  Academy  of  Dijon  for  the  best  essay  on  the  question — '  Whether 
bbe  progress  of  science  and  of  the  arts  has  been  favourable  to  the 
tnorals  of  mankind  I '  Rousseau  determined  to  support  the  negative, 
aud  Diderot  encouraged,  but  did  not  originate,  his  determioation. 
He  supported  his  position  in  a  style  of  impassioned  eloquence,  and 
obtained  the  prise.  His  success  confirmed  him  in  his  bias  for  paradox 
said  exaggeration,  and  henceforth  he  seemed  to  have  adopted  as  a 
general  principle  that  the  extreme  opposite  to  wrong  must  of  neoes^ 
Bity  be  riKht.  His  opera, '  Le  Devin  du  Village,'  was  played  before 
Louis  XV.,  at  the  Court  Theatre  of  Fontainebleau.  Rousseau  was  in 
one  of  the  boxes  with  a  gentleman  of  the  court;  The  king,  being 
pleaded  with  the  opera,  expressed  a  desire  to  see  the  author,  which 
being  signified  to  Rousseau,  his  shyness  took  alarm,  and  he  actually 
ran  away  out  of  the  house,  and  did  not  stop  till  he  reached  Paris. 
He  had  neither  easy  manners  nor  facility  of  address,  and  bis  own 
acute  feeliog  of  these  deficiencies  tormented  him  throughout  life^  and 
tencied  to  perpetuate  and  increase  his  natural  awkwardness.  In  order 
to  hide  these  imperfections,  he  a£fected  disregard  of  manners,  and  put 
on  the  appearance  of  a  misanthropiit,  which  he  in  reality  was  not. 
He  lived  chiefly  by  copying  music,  and  several  persons  who  knew  his 
straitened  oironmstances  sent  him  work,  for  which  they  o£fored  him 
thretf  or  four  times  the  usual  remuneration,  but  he  never  would  accept 
anything  beyond  the  accustomed  price. 

In  1753  he  wrote  his  'Lettre  sur  la  Mnsique  Fran^aise,*  which 
sorely  wounded  the  national  vanity.  His  next  publication,  a  letter 
to  D'Alembert,  'Sur  les  Spectacles,'  gave  rite  to  a  controversy  between 
tbem.  He  wrote  also  a  '  Di«cours  sur  I'Origine  de  I'lnegalit^  parmi 
lee  Hommes,'  which  was  admired  for  its  eloquence;  bat  his  usual 
paradoxical  vein  runs  through  the  whole  composition.  Rousseau 
asserts  that  man  is  not  intended  for  a  social  state ;  that  he  has  a  bias 
for  a  solitary  existence,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  savage  in  his 
native  wilds  is  a  true  state  of  freedom,  and  the  natural  state  of  man, 
and  that  eveiy  system  of  society  is  an  infraction  of  man's  rights.  He 
also  maintains  that  all  men  are  bom  equal,  in  spite  of  the  daily  evi- 
dence which  we  have  of  the  inequalities^  physical  and  moral,  observable 
even  in  childhood.  This  idea  of  the  equal  rights  of  men,  derived  not 
from  reason  or  religion,  but  fr«m  his  favourite  theoiy  of  man's  equality 
in  a  state  of  nature,  Rousseau  afterwards  developed  more  fully  in  his 
'  Contrat  Sooial,'  a  work  which,  after  leading  astray  a  number  of 
people,  and  causing  considerable  mischief,  is  now  regarded  by  all 
sound  thinkers  as  a  superficial  essay.  It  is  a  curious -fact  that 
Rousseau,  after  reading  the  works  of  Bemardin  de  St.  Pierre,  had 
observed  that  in  all  the  projects  of  society  and  government  of  that 
writer  there  was  the  fundamental  error  of  "  supposing  that  men  in 
general  and  in  all  cases  will  conduct  themselves  according  to  the 
dictates  of  reason  and  justice,  rather  than  according  to  the  impulse 
of  their  own  passlona  or  wayward  judgment** 

In  1766  Rousseau,  at  the  invitation  of  Madame  d*£pinay,  took  up 
his  residence  at  her  country-house,  called  L'Hermitage,  in  the  pretty 
valley  of  Montmorency,  near  Paris.  Here  he  began  to  write  his  cele- 
brated novel, '  Julie,  ou  la  Nouvelle  Helolse,'  whi(£  he  finished  in  1759. 
It  is  of  little  value  as  a  work  of  imagination  or  invention,  but  as  a 
specimen  of  impassioned  eloquence  it  wUl  always  be  admired.  Rousseau 
while  he  wrote  it  was  under  the  influence  of  a  violent  attachment  for 
Madame  d'Houdetot,  fdster-in-law  of  Madame  d'Epinay;  and  this 
passion,  absurd  and  hopeless  though  it  was,  seryed  to  inspire  him  during 
the  progress  of  his  work. 

*  La  Nou veils  Helolse '  has  been  censured  as  tending  to  render  vice 
an  object  of  interest  and  sympathy.  The  character  of  the  hero  is 
culpable,  for  he  forgets  the  obligations  of  hospitality,  and  betrays  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  But  here  we  again  perceive  the  influence 
of  Rousseau's  favourite  paradox;  for,  in  a  state  of  nature,  such  as 
Rousseau  fianoied  it,  the  nlative  position  of  St.  Preux,  his  pupil,  and 
her  parents,  would  not  have  been  the  same  as  in  the  novel,  for  they 
would  have  all  been  savages  together,  and  the  intimacy  of  St.  Preux 
with  Julie  would  have  been  a  matter  of  course.  Rousseau  however, 
by  the  character  which  he  has  drawn  of  Julie  after  she  becomes  a  wife, 
has  paid  a  just  homage  to  the  saorednesa  of  the  marriage  bond,  and  to 
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the  importance  of  conjugal  duties,  whioh  constitute  the  foundation  of 
all  society.  Rousseau  admired  virtue  and  felt  its  value,  though  he  did 
not  always  follow  its  rules.  He  says  of  himself^  tiiat  after  mudi 
reflection,  perceiving  nothing  but  error  among  philosophers,  and 
oppression  and  misery  in  the  social  state^  he  fancied,  in  the  deluidon  of 
his  pride,  that  he  was  bom  to  dissipate  all  prejudices ;  but  then  he 
saw  that,  in  order  to  have  his  advice  listened  to,  his  oondnct  ought  to 
correspond  to  his  principles.  It  was  probaUy  in  compliance  wiui  this 
growing  sense  of  moral  duty  that  at  last  he  married  the  woman  whom 
he  had  so  long  been  living  with,  who  had  then  attained  the  age  of 
forty-seven,  and  who^  as  he  himself  says,  did  not  possess  either  mental 
or  personal  attractions,  and  had  nothing  to  recommend  her  except  her 
attention  to  him,  especially  in  his  fits  of  illness  or  despondency.  He 
also  repented  in  the  latter  vears  of  his  life  of  having  sent  his  iUegitinuits 
children  to  the  foundling  hospitaL 

Rousseau's '  Emile,'  wUch  appeared  in  1762,  contained  a  new  system 
of  education.  He  gives  nutny  good  precepts,  especially  in  the  first  part 
of  the  book,  which  was  productive  of  a  beneficial  change  in  the  early 
treatment  of  children  in  France :  it  induced  mothen  of  the  higher 
orders  to  nurse  their  children  themselves ;  it  caused  tiie  disoontinnanoe 
of  the  absurd  practice  of  swaddling  infants  like  mummies;  it  taught 
parents  to  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  children,  and  to  develope  their 
rational  faculties  rather  than  frighten  them  into  submiasion  by  blows 
or  threats,  or  terrify  them  by  absurd  stories.  In  these  respects 
Rousseau  was  a  benefactor  to  children ;  but  as  he  proceeded  in  his 
plan  for  older  boys  he  became  involved  in  speculations  about  religion 
and  morality,  which  gave  ofience  both  to  Roman  Catholics  and  Protest- 
ants. The  parliament  of  Paris  condemned  the  book.  The  arohbii^op 
issued  a  *mandement'  against  it.  The  States-General  of  Holland 
proscribed  it,  and  the  council  of  Geneva  had  it  burnt  hy  the  hand 
of  the  executionsr.  The  publication  of  his '  Contrat  Social,'  which 
took  place  soon  after,  added  to  the  outcry  against  him,  in  consequence 
of  which  Rousseau  left  Paris  and  repaired  first  to  Yverdun,  but  ths 
senate  of  Bern  ordered  him  to  quit  the  territory  of  the  republia  He 
then  went  to  Neuch4tel,  of  which  Marshal  K«id^  was  governor  for  tiis 
King  of  Prussia.  Keith  received  him  kindly,  and  Rousseau  took  up 
his  residence  at  Metiers  in  the  Val  de  Travers,  whence  he  wrote  a 
reply  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  a  letter  to  the  magistrates  of 
Geneva,  in  which  he  renounced  his  dtiaenship.  In  his  retirement  he 
wrote  the  *  Lettres  dcrites  de  la  Montague,'  beUig  a  series  of  strictures 
on  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  government  of  Geneva  as  it  then  wak 
This  work  increased  the  irritation  against  the  author,  a  feeling  which 
spread  even  among  the  villsgers  of  Motiers,  who  annoyed  their 
eccentric  visitor  in  various  ways,  which  however  the  suspicious  temper 
of  Rousseau  probably  exaggerated.  He  removed  to  the  little  island 
of  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  where  he  assumed,  no  one  knovrs 
why,  the  Armenian  costume.  Being  sent  away  thence  by  an  order 
from  the  senate  of  Bern,  he  accepted  the  kind  invitation  of  David 
Hume,  who  ofiered  him  a  quiet  asylum  in  England.  Rousseau  arrived 
in  London  in  January  1766,  and  the  following  March  went  to  Wootton 
in  Derbyshire,  where  Hume  had  procured  him  a  private  residencs  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Davenport  It  was  not  long  however  before  Rousseau 
quarrelled  both  with  Hume  and  Davenport,  and  suddenly  returned  to 
France.  A  letter  had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  bearing  the  name 
of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  reflecting  severely  upon  Rousseau's  moral 
infirmities.  Rousseau  accused  Hume  of  being  &e  author  or  planner 
of  the  pretended  communication.  In  vain  did  Hume  protest  that  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  matter.  At  last  Horace  Walpole  acknowledged 
himself  the  author  of  the  offensive  letter.  Rousseau  however  would 
not  be  pacified,  and  he  oontinned  to  chaige  Hume  with  the  blackest 
designs  against  him. 

After  his  return  to  France,  Rousseau  led  an  unsettled  life,  often 
changing  his  place  of  residence,  till  1770.  He  published  in  the  mean- 
time a  '  Dictionnaire  de  Musiqoe,'  whioh  was  considered  to  be  both 
imperfect  and  obscure.  He  then  returned  to  Paris,  and  took  lodgings 
in  the  Rue  Pl&tridre,  which  has  since  been  called  Rue  J.  J.  Rousseau. 
He  was  left  undisturbed  by  the  authorities^  but  he  was  cautioned,  as 
there  was  still  a  prosecution  pending  against  him  on  account  of  his 
'  Emile,'  not  to  make  himself  conspicuous  in  public ;  an  advice  which 
seemed  to  produce  the  contrary  effect  upon  his  wayward  temper*  He 
now  fell  into  a  real  or  affected  state  of  miumthropy,  fiancyiog  that 
everybody  was  conspiring  against  him,  and  he  compluned  at  the  same 
time  of  acute  mental  suffering:  Byron,  who  in  lus  mental  Uas  had 
some  points  of  resemblanoe  with  Rousseau,  has  strikingly  described 
him;^ 

'*  His  life  was  one  long  war  with  self-sought  foes, 

Or  friends  by  himself  banished ;  for  his  mind 

Had  grown  sospioion's  sanctoary,  and  ohose 

For  its  own  emel  sacrifice,  the  kind, 

'Gainst  whom  he  raged  with  fary  strange  and  blind. 

But  he  was  phrensied — wherefore,  who  may  know  t 

Since  eaose  mi^t  be  whieh  skill  eonld  never  find  ( 

Bat  he  was  phrenaied  by  disease  or  woe. 
To  that  worst  pitch  of  all  whioh  wears  a  reasoning  show* 

M  For  then  he  was  Inspired,  and  ttom  him  oame^ 
As  from  the  Pythian  mystic  cave  of  yore. 
Those  oraeles  which  set  the  world  in  flame, 
Mor  oeased  to  bun  till  kingdoms  were  no  more." 

(•  GhUde  Harold,'  canto  ill.) 
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Om  of  RooMaan'i  grienmoet  was  that  he  thought  the  fVenoh 
miouten  had  impoaed  KstriotioiiB  upon  hia  writing.  One  of  hia 
frionda  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Choiaeui  on  the  aubject.  The  duke'a 
anawer,  dattd  1772|  la  aa  fbllowa: — ''If  ever  I  have  adviaedM.  Bouaaeau 
not  to  publish  anything  without  my  previoua  knowledge,  of  whioh  fact 
I  have  no  remembraaoe,  it  could  only  have  been  with  a  view  to  aave 
bim  from  fieah  aquabblea  and  annoyaneea.  Aa  now  however  I  have 
BO  loDger  the  power  of  proteeting  hin)  [the  duke  had  Juat  reaigned  hia 
premierahip],  I  folly  acquit  him  of  any  engagement  of  the  aort." 

Aa  Kouaaeau  gtew  old  and  infirm,  the  labour  of  oopylog  muaie  beeame 
GOO  irkaome,  axid  ail  hia  ineome  oonaiated  of  an  annuity  of  1450  Uvraa, 
not  quite  602.  aterling.  Hia  wife  was  alao  In  bad  health,  and  provlaionB 
were  very  dear,  and  he  found  tbat  he  oould  not  remain  in  Paria.  The 
Maiquia  de  Qirardin,  being  informed  of  thii,  kindly  oflfored  Rouaaeau 
a  permanent  habitation  at  the  ch&teau  of  ErmenonvUle,  near  Ohantillv. 
Rouaaeau  acoeptedfor  hii  reaidence  a  detached  oottage  near  the  ftunify 
manaion,  whither  he  removed  in  May  1778.  In  thia  new  abode  he 
appeared  for  onoe  contented.  He  uaed  to  botanise  in  the  neighbour- 
hood with  one  of  the  aona  of  the  marquia.  On  the  lat  of  July  he  went 
out  aa  uaual  for  the  purpoae.  but  returned  home  fatigued  and  ilL 
The  next  morning  after  breakfaat  he  went  to  hia  room  to  dreaa,  aa  he 
intended  to  pay  a  visit  to  Madame  de  Oirardin )  but  he  felt  eshauated, 
and  hia  wife  coming  in  gave  the  alRrm.  Madame  de  Oirardin  oame  at 
once  to  Bee  him ;  but  Rouaseau,  whilat  thankiog  her  for  all  her  klndnesa, 
begged  of  her  to  return  to  her  houae,  and  leave  him  for  the  preaent. 
Having  requeeted  hia  wife  to  ait  by  him,  he  begged  her  forgiveneaa  for 
any  pain  that  he  might  have  eaueed  her,  and  aaid  that  he  died  in  peaoe 
with  all  the  world,  and  that  he  truated  in  the  meroy  of  Qod.  He 
aaked  her  to  open  the  window,  tbat  he  might  onoe  more  behold  the 
lovely  yerdure  of  the  fields.  *'  How  pure  and  beautiful  la  the  aky," 
observed  he;  **  there  ia  not  a  cloud  on  it.  I  hope  the  Almighty  will 
receive  me  there.'*  8o  saying,  he  fell  with  bis  face  to  the  ground ; 
and  when  h»  waa  raised,  life  was  extinct  His  death  waa  purely 
natural,  and  not  in  eonsequence  of  suicide,  as  was  said  by  some.  He 
was  buried,  according  to  nis  request,  in  an  island  shaded  by  poplai-s, 
in  the  little  lake  of  the  park  of  ErmenonvUle,  and  a  plain  marble 
monument  was  raiecd  to  his  memory. 

He  had  begun  to  write  his  autobiography  when  he  waa  in  England, 
under  the  title  of  hia  '  Gonfpssions.'  TUs  work  containe  many  exeep- 
tlonable  paacagee.  It  ought  to  be  observed  however  that  he  did  not 
intend  it  for  publication  until  the  year  1800,  judging  that  the  pereona 
mentioned  in  it  would  then  be  dead ;  but  through  an  abuse  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  depositaries  of  his  manuscript,  it  waa  published 
in  1 788.  Rousseau  did  not,  like  Voltaire,  sneer  at  religion  and  morality. 
He  was  aceptieal,  but  had  no  fanatical  hatred  of  Christianity;  on  the 
contrary,  he  admired  and  prataed  the  morality  of  the  Qospel.  **  I 
acknowledge,"  he  says  in  the  ^Emlle,'  *'that  the  majesty  of  the 
Scripturea  aatonishea  me,  that  the  holiness  of  the  Qospel  speaks  to  my 
heart  Look  at  the  books  of  the  philosopheis ;  with  all  their  pomp, 
how  little  they  appear  by  the  side  of  tbat  one  book  !  Can  a  book  so 
simple  and  yet  ao  sublime  be  the  work  of  men  ?  How  prejudiced, 
how  blind  that  man  must  be,  who  can  compare  the  son  of  Bophronisous 
(Socrates)  with  the  son  of  Mary  I"  With  such  sentiments  Rousseau 
could  not  long  agree  with  Diderot,  Helvetiua,  lyHolbach,  and  their 
coterie.  They  ridiculed  him  as  a  bigot.  Voltaire,  on  his  part,  coarsely 
abueed  him  on  many  occaaiona,  it  ia  believed  from  literary  jealousy ; 
but  Rouaseau  never  retorted.  "  I  have  spent  my  life,"  saya  Rousseau, 
^  amongst  infidels,  without  being  aeduoed  by  them  :  I  esteemed  and 
loved  several  of  them  personally,  and  yet  their  doctrines  were  insuffer- 
able to  me.    I  told  tnem  repeatedly  that  I  could  not  believe  them. 

I  leave  to  my  frienda  the  task  of  conatructing  the  world  by 

chance.  I  find  in  the  very  architects  of  this  new-fangled  world,  in 
spite  of  themselves  and  their  argumente,  a  freak  proof  of  a  God, 
Creator  of  all." 

Through  bis  deficient  education,  and  hisinfirmltiea  of  judgment  and 
temper,  Rousseau  was  totally  unfit  to  be  a  political  writer.  He  set  a 
peiuicious  example  to  many  others,  who  were  still  less  qualified  by 
proper  study  to  consider  themselves  oa  legislators  and  reformers. 
Rouaseau  by  his  eloquence  misled  the  understanding ;  Voltaire  by  his 
sneers  and  ribaldry  destroyed  all  moral  feeling.  Both  writers  exerted 
a  great  influence  on  the  generation  which  tiiey  saw  grow  up,  and  which 
afterwards  effected  the  great  French  revolution;  and  yet  Rousseau 
might  well  disclaim  all  intention  to  contribute  to  such  a  catastrophe. 
While  Helvetiua  maintained  the  principle  that  "  any  action  becomea 
lawful  and  virtuous  in  the  furtherance  of  the  public  weaL"  Rousseau 
t&ys  that "  the  public  weal  la  nothing  unless  all  .the  individuals  of 
lociety  are  safe  and  protected."  And  elsewhere  he  says  that  if  the 
attainment  of  liberty  should  cost  the  life  of  a  sinsle  man,  it  would  be 
too  dearly  bought  He  alao  said,  speaking  of  his  *Contrat  Social,' 
that  it  was  not  written  for  men,  but  for  angels.  M.  Angar  one  day 
introduced  h|s  son  to  Rouaaeau,  saying  that  he  had  been  educated 
according  to  the  prinoiplea  of  the  'Emile;'  when  Rousseau  grufiSy 
replied,  "So  much  the  worse  for  you  and  for  your  son  too!"  All 
these  ciroumstancea  aerve  to  show  the  real  character  of  Rousaeau'a 
mind. 

Kouesean  set  to  music  about  one  hundred  Freneh  *  Romances,'  some 
of  them  very  pretty,  which  he  published  under  the  title  of  *  Conso- 
lations des  Misdrea  de  ma  Vie.'    He  was  passionately  fond  of  music, 


though  ha  ieema  not  to  have  attained  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
aubject 

There  have  been  aeveral  editiona  of  Bousaosu's  works:  thoae  of 
Lefevre,  22  vols.  8vo,  1619-20,  and  of  Lequion,  21  yola.  8vo^  1821-22, 
are  eonsidered  the  best. 

The  town  of  Qenevu  haa  raiaed  a  brooxe  statue  to  his  memory  in 
the  little  idand  where  the  Rhdne  iaaues  from  the  lake,  whioh  is  a 
fisvourite  promeoade  of  the  eitizena. 

ROUTH,  REV.  MARTIN  JOSEPH,  D.D.,  waa  bom  September  15, 
1755,  at  Sofuth  Elmbam,  near  Beooles,  in  Suffolk.  Hia  lather  waa  the 
Rev.  Peter  Routh,  who  waa  reetiMr  of  South  Elmham  from  1753  to  1764, 
when  he  resigned  it  for  Beodeai  In  1774  he  became  master  of  Beccles 
grammarHmhool.  liartin  Joseph  Routh,  after  having  been  educated 
under  hia  father,  matriculated  aa  a  battler  at  Queeo'a  College,  Oxford, 
May  81, 1770,  but  in  July  1771  waa  elected  a  demy  of  the  college  of 
St  ICacy  Magdalen.  Having  taken  hia  degree  of  B» A,  he  became  a 
Fellow  m  July  1776,  aod  on  the  2drd  of  October,  in  Uie  same  ye<r, 
took  his  degree  of  M.A.  In  1781  he  was  appointed  college  librarian ; 
in  1783  he  was  elected  senior  proctor  of  the  university,  and  in  174i 
joiuor  dean  of  aria.  He  proceeded  B.D.  July  15,  178(i,  and  in  17c9 
waa  appointed  one  of  the  college  buraara  He  waa  elected  preaident  oi 
Magdalen  College  April  11,  1791,  on  the  reaignation  of  Dr.  Home^ 
bishop  of  Norwiob. 

Dr.  Rooth'a  first  literary  publication  waa  an  edition  of  the  Eotby- 
demua  and  Qorgiaa  of  Plato,  'Platonis  Enthydemua  et  Goigis*, 
recenauit,  vertit,  Kotasque  suae  ad  jecit  Martinua  Joaephus  Routh,  A.M., 
CoUegii  D.  Mariso  Magd.  Oxon.  Socius,'  8vo,  1784. 

Having  taken  hia  degree  of  D.D.,  Dr.  Routh  in  1810  beeame  rsctor 
of  Tylehurat,  near  Reading,  in  Berluhire,  whither  he  uaed  to  retire 
occaaionally  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  to  enjoy  the  vacation 
allowed  him  by  the  statutea  of  his  college,  In  1814  he  published  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  '  Reliquiss  Saeras ;  sive  Auetorum  jam  Perdi- 
torum  Seoundi  Tertiique  Seeuli  cost  Christum  natum  quie  aupersunt,' 
8vo.  The  third  volume  was  published  in  1815.  In  1820  he  married 
EUaa^Agnea,  daughter  of  J.  Blagrave^  £*q'i  of  Chalcot  Park,  near 
Tyiehunt  In  1828  he  edited  bishop  Burnet's  <  History  of  hia  Own 
Timea'  In  1832  be  published  'Scriptorum  Eoelesiastioorum  Opuscule,' 
gvo,  and  a  second  edition  in  1840.  In  1833  he  published  an  improved 
edition  of  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  Own  Times.'  In  1846  appeared 
four  volumee  of  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Reliquiss  Saena,'  to  whioh  he 
added  a  fifth  volume  in  1848.  He  disd  December  22, 1654,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-nine,  and  waa  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  Magdalen 
College. 

'  RO'VERE,  DKLLA,  the  name  of  a  noble  family  originally  from 
Savona,  in  the  territory  of  Oenoa,  which  gave  to  the  chnreh  two  oele« 
brated  pcpee  [Sixtub  IV.  and  Juuus  II.]  beaidea  many  oardinala  and 
other  distinguished  peraona  Pope  Juliua  IL  cauaed  hia  nephew 
Francesco  Maria  Delia  Revere  to  be  adopted  by  Quidobaldo  of  Monte* 
feltro,  duke  of  Utbino,  who  waa  childleas.  as  his  sucoessor  in  the  duchy. 
Accordingly,  after  the  death  of  Quidobaldo  in  1507,  Franeeaoo  Maria 
took  poaaession  of  Urbino.  Under  Leo  X.  he  waa  driven  away  from 
his  duchy  to  make  room  for  Lorenao  de'  Medici,  a  relative  of  the  new 
pope.  But  after  the  death  of  Leo  X.,  Franoeaco  Maria  was  reinatated 
in  the  dominion  of  Urbino  aod  Peearo.  He  was  much  engaged  iu  the 
Italian  wars  of  that  age,  in  which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
able  commander.  He  died  in  15S8,  aod  waa  auceeedsd  by  hia  »on 
Quidobaldo,  who  waa  a  patron  of  learning  and  of  the  arts.  Quidobaldo 
died  in  1674,  and  waa  succeeded  by  PraQcesoo  Maria  IL  This  prince 
surpassed  his  predecessors  aa  a  patron  of  learning,  and  waa  himself 
learned  in  various  branches  of  knowledge.  Urbino  continued  to  be 
under  him,  what  it  had  been  from  the  times  of  the  Montefeltro  family, 
a  favourite  resort  of  men  of  scienoe  and  of  literatureL  Franceeco 
Maria  II.  by  hia  liberality  assisttd  the  celebrated  naturalist  Aldrovandi 
of  Bologna,  in  forming  bis  rieh  museum  of  natural  history.  Duke 
Francesco  Maria  II.  lost  bis  only  son  Federioo  in  1023,  and  the  court 
of  Rome  claimed  the  reven»ion  of  the  duchy  aa  a  fief  of  the  Papal  see, 
Ferdinand  IL,  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  who  had  married  the  Princess 
Vittoria  della  Rovere,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Urbino^  waa  induced, 
chiefly  through  religious  scruples,  to  give  up  his  olaima  to  the  aucoeo- 
sion;  and  thus  Tuscany  lost  the  chance  of  extending  ita  away  from  aea 
to  sea  aa  fbr  as  the  Adriatic.  In  1632  Duke  Francesco  Maria  died, 
when  his  dominions  were  aeiaed  by  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  annexed  to 
the  Papal  territories. 

ROWE,  NICHOLAS,  an  English  dramatic  poet,  waa  bom  at  Little 
Beckford  in  Bedfbrdahii>e,  in  1678.  His  fiather  waa  John  Rowe^  of  an 
old  Devonahire  family,  and  a  serjeant«t-law  of  some  eminence  in  hia 
day.  The  son  waa  educated  at  Westminster  under  Busby,  and  chosen 
one  of  the  king's  soholara  At  the  age  of  aizteen  he  waa  removed 
from  school  by  his  fiather,  and  enteral  as  a  student  of  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  studied  law  for  about  three  years,  when,  being  loft^his 
own  master  by  his  father's  death,  he  began  to  turn  his  attention  to 
poetry,  and  withdrew  himself  from  the  less  attractive  reading  of  his 
profeeaion.  When  he  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  he  produced  a 
tragedy,  called  'The  Ambitioua  Step-Mother,'  which  waa  veiy  well 
received ;  and  in  1708  appeared  *  Tamerlane,'  in  which  play,  according 
to  the  taate  of  the  time,  Louis  XIV.  and  William  IIL  are  represented 
respectively  by  Bajoaet  and  Tamerlane^ 

This  tragedy  obtMned  great  popularity,  from  its  conneotlon  with  the 
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politics  of  the  day.  In  1708  iraa  publiebed  '  Tfae  Fair  Penitent ;'  and 
Q  the  loterTal  between  thia  data  and  his  death  he  wrote  '  Ulynea,' 
The  Hoyal  Convert,'  a  eomedy  oaUed  <Th«  Biter/  whioh  prored  a 
allure,  '  Jane  Shore/  written  pro&saedly  in  the  a^le  of  Sbakapere, 
hough  with  litUe  of  Sbakeperva  manner,  and  laatly '  Lady  Jane  Grey.' 
a  the  meantime  he  had  other  avocationa  beaidea  poetiy:  we  find  him 
n  the  office  of  undfr  eecretary  for  three  yeora  when  the  Dake  of 
Newcastle  was  aeoretary  of  atate,  and  after  having  been  made  poet- 
aureate  at  the  aceeesion  of  George  I.,  he  waa  appointed  one  of  the 
and-sorveyorB  of  the  cuatoma  of  t£e  port  of  London.  He  waa  alao 
)lerk  of  the  council  to  the  Prinee  of  Walee,  and  waa  made  aeoretary 
»f  the  preientationB  by  Lord  Chancellor  Parker,  afterwarda  Lord 
flacclesfield.  Rowe  died  December  6,  1718,  aged  forty-five,  and  was 
>uried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  He  waa  twice  married,  and  had  Issue 
»y  both  wives.  Beaidea  the  plays  enumerated,  he  wrote  ahort  poems, 
.  translation  of  Lucan,  and  of  Qnillet'a  '  CalUpsodia.'  He  published  an 
dition  of  Shakspere,  in  which  he  has  vsntured  on  various  restoratione 
f  his  author's  text.  In  the  composition  of  his  dramas,  Rowe  shows 
ittle  depth  or  refined  art  in  the  pourtraying  of  character,  but  he  writes 
rith  the  eaty  grace  of  a  welledueated  man  of  fasbioD,  undisturbed  by 
he  cares  of  needy  authorship,  or  the  ambition  of  writing  himaelf  into 
ID  lice  at  the  expense  of  good  taste.  His  versifioation  is  harmonious, 
nd  the  language  of  his  duiractera  natural  in  the  dialoguea.  '  The 
''air  Penitent '  contains  several  passagea  which  are  well  wrought  and 
how  conniderable  powers  of  imagination.  Hia  translation  of  Lucan 
ins  been  much  praised  by  Johnson  for  preserving  the  spirit  of  the 
iriginal,  though  upon  comparison  it  will  often  be  found  feebly  difiiise. 
Ii»  other  poems  are  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  require  a  separate 
lotice. 

IluWLEY,  WILLIAM,  an  English  dramatic  writer,  of  whose  life 
lardly  anything  is  known.  He  flouriahed  daring  the  reign  of  James  I, 
iud  belonged  to  the  royal  company  of  players^  and  as  an  actor  exoelled 
Dost  in  comedy.  The  "  Maister  Rowley,  once  a  rare  scholar  of  Pern- 
>roke  Hall,  in  Cambridge,"  mentioned  by  Merea  (2Dd  part  of  '  Wit's 
Commonwealth,'  1598)  is  probably  aome  earlier  author.  Rowley  wrote 
nany  plays,  of  which  the  following  are  the  best  known:-*' A  new 
»\^onder,  a  Woman  never  vext,'  a  comedy,  4 to,  16S2.  A  tragedy, 
iailcd  'Airs  lost  for  Lust/  4to,  1633.  <A  Match  at  Midnight,'  a 
toniedy,  4to,  1638.  '  A  Shoemaker  a  Gentleman,'  a  oomedy,  4to,  1688. 
The  Witch  of  Edmonton/  a  tragi-eomedy  (in  thia  he  was  assisted 
)y  Thomas  Deokar,  John  Ford,  &c.),  4 to,  1658.  '  The  Birth  of  Merlin/ 
to,  1662.  Shakspere  is  said  to  have  aided  him  in  this  play.  The 
itiea  of  others  of  his  plays  may  be  found  in  Watt's  'Bibliotheca 
Britannica/  and  the  *  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  British  Museum.' 
iowley  is  a  somewhat  unpolished  writer,  hardly  deserving  a  less 
(bacnre  fate  than  he  haa  met  with.  Several  of  Rowley's  playa  are 
>riuted  in  Dodsley's  collection.  He  is  the  anther  of  a  rare  tracts 
loticed  with  extracts  in  the  'British  Bibliographer/  iv.,  entitled,  'A 
learch  for  Money ;  or,  the  lamentable  complaint  for  the  losse  of  the 
vandering  knight  Monsieur  I'Argent ;  or,  Come  alopg  with  me,  I  know 
hou  lovest  money :  dedicated  to  all  tlibse  that  lack  money,  by  William 
.Rowley/  London,  4to,  1609 ;  a  composition  foil  of  the  ribaldry  and  low 
^it  of  his  time. 

For  notices  of  his  Itfe^  see  a  copy  of  Langbaine's  '  Dramatio  Poets,' 
vith  manuscript  notes,  in  the  British  Museum,  and  some  statements  in 
[[Jollier's  *  Dramatio  History.'  Two  extracts  from  his  plays  are  given 
n  I^amb's  '  Specimens  of  English  Dramatio  Poets.' 

KOXA'NA  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bactrian  prince,  who 
ell  into  the  power  of  Alexander  (b.o.  327),  on  his  conquest  of  a  strong 
latural  fortress  in  Sogdiana,  wliere  Osyartes  had  placed  his  wife  and 
laughters.  Rozana  was  pronounced  by  the  followers  of  Alexander  to 
>e  the  handsomest  woman  they  bad  seen  in  Asia  after  the  wife  of 
Darius,  and  her  beauty  made  such  an  impression  on  Alexander,  that 
16  resolved  to  share  his  throne  with  ber.  Roxana,  who  was  with 
shild  at  the  death  of  Alexander,  subsequently  bore  a  son,  to  whom 
;be  name  of  Alexander  was  given,  and  who  was  acknowledged  as 
mrtner  of  Arrhidseus  Philip  in  the  empire.  Statira,  the  other  wife  of 
Alexander,  was  also  supposed  to  be  pregnant ;  and  accordingly,  Roxana 
'earing  lest  Statira's  child  should  become  a  rival  of  her  own  son, 
nvited  her  and  her  sister  Drypetis  to  Babylon,  where  they  were  put 
K>  death  with  the  concurrence  of  Perdiocas.  Roxana  and  her  son 
tubsequently  fell  into  the  hands  of  Cassander,  who  kept  them  in  close 
!onfinement  in  Macedonia.  In  the  treaty  of  BC.  811,  made  between 
ihe  principal  generals  of  Alexander,  it  was  agreed  that  Cassander 
ihoiild  continue  military  governor  {arpcPrny6s)  of  Europe,  till  the  son 
3f  Roxana  came  of  age.  Cassander  however,  to  remove  this  obstacle 
to  the  throne,  put  to  death  the  young  king  and  his  mother  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Diod.  Sic,  xxL  105 ;  Droysto,  Otschichle  der  Naohfolger 
AlfpravfUra,) 

ROXBURGH,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who  proceeded 
ko  India  in  the  medical  service  of  the  Bast  India  Company,  and  distin- 
^ished  himself  by  his  attention  to  the  botany  of  that  country.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  oareer  his  attention  was  confined  to  the  peninsula, 
OS  he  was  stationed  at  Samulcottah  from  the  year  1781,  where  he  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper.  Into  the  plantations 
established  for  this  purpose  he  introduced  the  coflbe,  cinnamon,  nut- 
meg, annotto,  bread-fruit  tree,  sappan-wood  tree,  and  mulberry.  He 
also  endeavoured  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk,  as  well  aa  to 


improve  the  mauufactnre  of  sugar,  and  waa  remarkable  thtonghont 
for  the  great  attention  which  he  always  paid  to  the  improvement  of 
the  resonroea  of  the  conntiy.  He  knew  and  oonreaponded  with 
Kosnig;  a  pupil  of  Lhwsaus,  who  first  gave  an  impi^  to  acientififl. 
botany  in.  India.  Dr.  Roxburgh  made  large  eoUeetiona  of  plant*  in 
the  Camatic,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  loae  them  all,  with  bis 
books  and  papers,  in  an  inundation  at  Injeram.  He  however  reeooa- 
menoed  making  a  freeh  collection,  and  the  Court  of  Directocs  sent  him 
out  a  praoent  of  botanical  books. 

In  the  autumn  of  1793,  from  bis  great  merits,  he  was  no^oved  to 
Calcutta,  where  he  waa  appcdnied  aupetintendent  of  the  botanio 
garden  which  had  been  established  by  Colonel  Eyd.  During  his 
aupesintendenoe,  which  extended  to  1814,  few  men  have  laboured 
with  greater  seal,  assiduity,  and  suooesa,  though  he  had  very  indiflnnwnft 
health ;  having  been  obliged  to  make  three  separate  voyages  for  ita 
re-establishment,  once  to  the  Cape  and  twice  to  Europe,  on  the  latter 
of  which  occasiona  he  died,  in  1815.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  Dr. 
Carey,  the  celebrated  missionary  and  Orientalist,  took  charge  of  the 
garden,  and  publiihed,  at  Serampore,  Dr.  Boxbui^h'a  catalogue  of  the 
oontenta  of  the  botanio  garden  at  Calcutta.  From  Dr.  CaMv's  pra^Kie 
to  this  catalogue  we  learn  that  the  number  of  described  apedee  then 
in  the  garden  amounted  to  8600,  of  which  1610  wero  named  and 
described  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  besides  458  which,  though  described,  had 
not  then  been  introduced.  Besidea  describing,  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  having  splendid  drawings  made  of  the  Various  plants  that  be 
diaoovered ;  these,  to  the  amount  of  2000,  were  sent  to  the  Court  of 
Directors.  At  their  request.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  undertook  the  general 
anperintendence  of  the  publication  of  a  work  in  which  a  preferenoa 
waa  given  to  subjecta  connected  with  medidne,  ttie  arts,  and  manaiao> 
tares,  and  which  is  now  well  known  as  Roxburgh's  'Cosomandrt 
Planta,'  in  8  vola.  folio,  with  800  oolonrsd  eogravinga  Dr.  Roxburgh'a 
gtoenl  descriptive  work  of  the  phmts  of  India,  called  'Flora  Indiea,' 
waa  not  published  for  many  yeam  after  his  death.  An  edition  was 
oommenoed,  to  be  published  at  Serampore,  by  Dr.  Carey,  witk  additions 
by  Dr.  Walltch,  the  firat  volume  in  1820,  and  the  second  in  1834.  A 
complete  edition,  in  8  vols.,  was  noUished  l^  Dr.  Roxburgh's  sons 
in  1832. 

ROY,  MAJOR-GENERAL  WILLIAM,  R.A.,  F.B.S.,  F.&A.  liie  fits* 
British  geodesist,  with  whom  commences  the  histoiy  it  the  Ordnanee 
trigonometrical  survey  of  the  United  Kiogdom,  adorned  by  so  many 
diBtingmshed  names  that  have  already  appeared  in  this  work.  The 
events  connected  with  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  1746  having 
pointed  out  the  propriety  of  exploring  and  asapprng  ttie  wild  High- 
land distriota  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  ^military  posts  and 
roads  of  oommunicatioo,  a  plan  auggested  by  Lisutenant-Qeneral 
Wataon,  Deputy  Quarter-Master  General  in  North  Britain,  was  under- 
taken in  1746  and  1747  by  Colonel  Roy,  then  Assistant  Quarter-Master 
General;  and  the  work  was  at  length  extended  from  the  H%hlands 
over  the  whole  main  land  of  Seotland.  But  thia  work,  fonserly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand's  mi^,  was  newr  publishsd, 
and  having  been  carried  on  with  inferior  Instruments,  was  considered 
by  Roy  as  merelv  *'a  msffnifioent  military  i^Eeteh."  The  war  of  1765 
put  a  stop  to  these  worka  of  peaoe;  but  at  the  peace  oi  ITfiS  the 
subject  of  a  general  aurvey  of  Great  Britain,  which  would  have  uh 
eluded  the  w<n^  already  done  in  Seotland,  again  engaged  the  atteotioB 
of  the  governments  bat  was  again  thrown  into  shade  1^  the  American 
war.  The  peace  of  1788  however  permitted  the  reconaideration  of 
the  proposed  auryey ;  and  at  this  eritioal  period,  a  niemolr  by  the 
French  astronomer,  M.  Cassini  de  Thuiy,  recommending  the  oonnec- 
tion  by  trigonometrical  measurements  of  the  national  observatories  of 
Paris  and  Greenwich,  and  the  consequent  detmrmination  of  the  exact 
differences  between  their  latitudes  and  longitudes,  was  submitted  to 
the  English  government  by  the  F^renoh  ambsssadqr.  Cassbi,  Meobain, 
and  Legendre  had  already  carried  a  series  of  triangles  from  Paris  to 
Cahus,  and  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  English  geodeeistf  should 
oomplete  the  work  by  parrying  a  similar  series  from  Greenwieh  to 
Dover.  Mih  Fox  by  consent  of  the  king  (George  III.)  transmitted 
this  memoir  to  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
by  whom  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  eounoil,  and  through 
whose  influenoe  General  Roy  was  eventually  appointed  to  conduct  the 
operationa.  The  rite  of  the  initial  base  of  this  work,  which  must  be 
considered  the  germ  of  all  subsequent  and  future  aolentifio  surveys  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  in  fact  was  designed  to  be  suoh  l^ 
its  projectors,  in  addition  to  the  special  object  of  the  oonneetion  of 
the  two  observatories,  was  fixed  at  Hounslow  Heath.  After  various 
experiments  and  preliminary  trials,  the  base  was  ultimately  measured 
by  meana  of  glasa  tubes,  as  suggested  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Calder- 
wood,  F.R.S.,  but  General  Roy  made  a  diKOt  comparison  between 
tbem,  and  a  steel  chain  oonstrueted  by  Ramsden,  by  measuring  the 
same  1000  feet  with  both,  the  result  of  whioh  was  very  satisfaatory; 
The  length  of  the  Hounslow  base,  aa  measured  by  him,  when  reduced 
to  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  27,404}  feet,  or  about  6^  miles.  In  1786 
General  Roy  received  the  Copley  Medal  f^Kmi  the  Royal  Society  for 
this  aohievement.  On  the  Slst  of  July  1787  the  triangulatiQn  was 
oommenoed,  by  means  of  the  great  theodolite  which  hid  been  con- 
structed by  Ramsden  [IUiibden,  Jsssb]  for  the  purpose.  The 
measurement  of  a  base  of  verifioation  on  Romney  Marsh  was  entrusted 
by  General  Roy  to  Lieutenant  Fiddes,  R.£.  and  Lieutenani;  Bryce,  it.  A. 
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Uftarwardi  Sir  A.  Biyoe)  and  it  was  ezaoated  with  the  ttMl  chtin  of 
R^maiimi,  as  being  better  fitted  for  use  on  snoh  ground  than  the  glaaa 
tobea.  The  len^  of  this  base,  after  redaotion,  was  found  to  be 
28,5S2*92  feet^  or  rather  leas  than  5i  miles,  differing  only  a  few  inches 
from  the  lei^gth  determined  by  triaogulataon  from  the  Hounplow  base^ 
and  thwafore  Terifying  the  aocuracy  of  the  latter.  The  English  trian- 
gnlation  was  then  connected  with  the  French,  by  obaervations  from 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  and  thus  were  obtained  the  relative  poii- 
tiona  of  the  obeenratories.  In  addition  to  the  great  triangles,  many 
secondary  triangles  were  obserred,  which  became  a  sure  foundation 
for  the  topographical  surrey  of  Middlesex,  Kent^  and  the  adjoining 
counties. 

In  September  1788  General  Roy  completed  this  memorable  work, 
involving  the  beginning  of  the  measurement  of  the  British  are  of  the 
meridian,  and  returned  to  London,  but  in  very  indifferent  health. 
The  iDcrease  of  his  illness  compelled  him  to  pass  the  winter  of  the 
following  year  at  Lisbon ;  in  April  1790  he  returned  to  England,  but 
he  died  on  the  let  of  July,  at  bis  house  in  Argyll-atreet,  London ; 
before  the  printing  of  his  paper  on  the  operations  be  bad  conducted, 
in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  had  been  completed,  "  though  he 
lived  sufficiently  long,"  says  Colonel  Portlock  (from  whose  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  survey  the  principal  part  of  this  article  has  been 
derived),  ^  to  correct  all  but  the  three  last  sheets  of  that  most  detailed 
and  able  account,  both  of  the  instruments  he  used  and  of  the  nature, 
objects,  and  result  of  the  operations  he  so  successfully  carried  out." 
At  the  period  of  hia  decease,  Qeneral  Roy  was  deputy  quartermaster- 
general,  colonel  of  the  30th  regiment  of  infantry,  and  surveyor-general 
of  the  coaats.  In  1821  and  some  of  the  following  years,  General  Roy's 
work  of  the  Hounelow  base  and  subsequent  operations  was  subjected 
to  a  much  more  severe  and  decisive  test  than  had  been  afforded  by 
the  base  of  verification  measured  on  Romney  Marsh.  The  angles 
were  re-measured  by  Colonel  (afterwards  Major-Qeneral)  Colby  [CoLBt, 
TbomabI  and  Captain  Eater  [Katsb,  Hbnbt],  with  the  great  theodolite 
by  Ramsden,  and  the  triangles  were  calculated  with  reference  to  the 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  which  had  not  previously  been  taken  into 
aocount.  On  comparing  the  results  with  those  obtained  by  Roy,  the 
greatest  difference  was  found  to  be  in  the  distance  between  the  signal- 
stations  at  Dover  snd  Calais,  and  this  amounted  only  to  12}  feet,  the 
whole  distance  being  187,472  feet  (see  'Phil.  Trans.,' 1828).  On  the 
lAsumption  of  the  survey,  after  the  death  of  Qeoeral  Roy.  the  Hounslow 
base  itself  had  been  re-measured  by  Mudge  [Mudoe,  William],  and 
Dalby  [Dalbt,  Isaac],  the  result  differing  only  by  2}  inches  from 
that  originally  obtained  by  the  subject  of  this  notice^  The  present 
astronomer-royal,  Mr.  Airy,  has  remarked  on  thia  commencement  of 
the  national  survey  and  measurement  of  an  arc  of  the  meridian, 
"We  believe  it  mav  fairly  be  said,  that  in  this,  as  in  other  grand 
experiments,  though  we  began  later  than  our  Continental  neigh- 
boors,  we  conducted  our  operations  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  of 
which,  till  that  time,  no  one  had  dared  to  form  an  idea."  (*  Fig.  of  the 
Earth,'  in  *  Ency.  Metrop.,'  voL  v.  1171.) 

In  1777,  as  Colonel  Roy,  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  had  been  elected  a  Fellow  ten  yean  previoualy,  a  paper, 
entitled  '  Experiments  and  Observations  made  in  Britain,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Rule  for  measuring  Heights  with  the  Barometer,'  which  was 
inserted  in  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions.'  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  contributions  of  the  last  century  to  the  practical  philosophy 
of  the  subject.  But  Qeneral  Roy  united  to  lus  purely  sdentifio 
pursuits  thoee  of  a  geographical  and  historical  antiquary,  to  which  he 
had  been  led  by  his  military  studies.  In  1774  he  had  a  reduced  copy 
of  his  survey  of  Scotland  engraved  for  private  circulation,  with  the 
title  of  'Mappa  BritannisB  Septentrionalis  Faciei  Romanso,'  &c.  He 
had  given  much  attention  during  the  survey  to  the  Roman  camps  in 
Scotland,  and  at  the  period  of  his  death  he  had  completed  an  elaborate 
work  on  the  subject,  which,  together  with  the  illustrative  drawings  and 
the  copper-plate  of  the  map,  was  presented  by  his  executors  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  at  whose  expense  it  was  published,  in 
a  folio  volume  of  more  than  200  doaely-printed  pages^  with  61  plates, 
in  1798.  The  authoi^s  own  title-page  to  this  work,  which  is  here  trans- 
scribed,  fully  explains  its  object  and  nature : — 'The  Military  Antiquities 
of  the  Romans  in  Korth  Britain,  and  particularly  their  ancient  system 
of  Castrametation,  illustrated  from  vestiges  of  the  camps  of  Agricola 
existing  there :  hence  his  march  from  South  into  North  Britain  is  in 
some  deme  traced.  Comprehending  also  a  1V«atise,  wherein  the 
Andent  Geography  of  that  part  of  the  island  is  rectified,  chiefly  from 
the  lights  furnished  by  Richard  of  Cirencester.  Together  with  a 
description  of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus  Pius,  commonly  called  Qrime*s 
Dyke.  To  which  is  added,  an  appendix,  containing  detached  piecea 
Ul  on  subjects  relating  to  the  Roman  and  British  military  history  of 
Britain].  The  whole  being  accompanied  with  maps  of  the  country, 
and  plans  of  the  camps  and  stations,  &c* 

ROYLE,  JOHN  FORBES,  M.D.,  a  distinguished  Uviog  botonist, 
waa  educated  for  the  medicsl  profession,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Dr.  Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  from  whom  he  acquired  that  love  of 
botany  and  taste  for  materia  medica  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so 
distinguished.  Alter  passiog  the  usual  medical  examinations  in 
England,  he  entered  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  In 
Hindustan  he  worked  with  great  diligence  in  the  collection  of  plants, 
•ad  especially  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  medicaJ  properties 


sad  history.  He  wrote  a  work '  On  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  MediciiM,' 
in  which  he  included  a  great  amount  of  valuable  informatioD  <m  tbt 
subject  of  the  practice  of  medicine  amongst  the  Hindoop.  Hiiiss 
spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  the  Himalaya,  where  he  «u  npe- 
intendant  of  tiie  East  India  Company's  botanic  guden  at  S&hsroopoor, 
he  was  enaUed  to  form  a  grsat  collection  of  planta,  and  to  make  (Am- 
vations  on  other  departmenta  of  natural  hiatory.  On  hisretonta 
England  he  published  his  grsat  work,  entiUed  ^Hlustiatioiuoftb 
Botany  and  other  branches  of  the  Natursl  History  of  the  Himiliji 
Mountahia'  Thb  work,  which  appMred  in  parte,  was  commeneed  a 
1839  and  finished  in  two  volumes  4to.  It  contained  a  large  unora: 
of  valuable  information  on  the  natural  produote  of  India,  eipeciailr 
those  which  are  useful  in  medicine  and  the  arts.  Althcagk 
Dr.  Royle  did  not  practise  medicine,  his  knowledge  of  drogi  aad 
tiieir  uses  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  for  the  cfaiz 
of  lecturer  on  materia  medica  at  King's  College,  London,  a  poiiaai 
he  occupied  till  the  year  1856.  The  results  of  his  experience  in  tioi 
department  of  knowledge  were  given  in  a  volume  entitled  a '  Muql 
of  Materia  Medica,'  which  has  been  since  the  time  of  its  pobJor 
tion  a  text-book  in  medical  schools.  Dr.  Royle's  botanioal  knot- 
ledge  has  often  been  employed  on  the  productive  resources  of  lodk 
He  has  several  times  read  papers  on  the  cultivation  of  tea  and  cottoa 
in  India  at  tiie  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad^u^ 
ment  of  Science.  His  actirity  at  those  meetings  led  to  Iub  sppointsKi:! 
for  a  short  time  as  co-secretary  with  General  Sabine  of  that  asiocatiffi. 
In  1840  he  published  an  '  E«8sj  on  the  Productive  Besouroei  of  lo^ 
In  1855  he  also  published  a  volume  on  '  The  Fibrous  Plants  of  Inik' 
pointing  out  those  which  could  be  made  more  eapeoially  avulabkfs 
the  manufactures  of  Qreat  Britain.  He  took  an  active  part  in  tb 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  eapedallv  in  arranging  the  East  lodue 
department  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Linnsoan  iodetiei.ii^ 
holds  an  appointment  in  Lcmdon  in  connection  with  the  £u(  ^ 
Company.    [See  Supplbmbnt.] 

RUAULT,  JEAN,  more  generally  known  by  his  Latin  nsmeBaslM 
was  bom  at  Coutances,  in  Normandy,  about  the  year  158(X  He  di^ 
tinguished  himself  in  early  life  by  his  knowledge  of  the  eUsa: 
languagea  and  of  andent  history.  He  afterwarda  obtained  coDBid«nii>| 
success  as  a  teacher,  and  was  for  several  years  professor  of  das6a> 
literature  at  the  univerdty  of  Rouen ;  whence  he  went  to  Fv& 
where  his  lectures  were  attended  with  similar  success.  Hu  Um  v^ 
scholar  caused  him  to  be  twice  appointed  to  the  important  o£oi  d 
rector  of  the  univerdty  of  Pftris,  and  in  1629  he  succeeded  the  o^!^ 
brated  Frederic  Morel  as  professor  of  '  bellee-kttres '  in  the  W 
Royale.    He  died  in  1686. 

The  erudition  of  Rualdua  is  described  as  having  been  exaet  i^ 
profound,  but  fault  is  found  with  him  aa  a  writer  on  aeooost  of » 
prolixity  of  hia  style  and  its  wsat  of  eleganoe.  His  orsl  teaching  F 
cured  for  him  a  greater  reputation  than  his  writings.  The  work  b; 
which  he  is  best  known  is  a  valuable  edition  of  Plutarch.  Tb«  ^ 
copy  of  it  ia  that  printed  at  Paris,  of  which,  as  it  is  now  welf  to  » 
met  with,  we  give  the  titie  in  full :  '  Eorundem  Platarchi  Opens 
editio  altera  Gr.  et  Lat,  ex  intsrpretatione  Hermani  Cniserii  et  ^^^ 
helmi  XyUndri,  cum  notis  dootorum  variorum  et  Jobsnoia  Rq»^ 
variantibns  lectionibus  h  M8S.  codicibus  exoerptis  et  indiobos.  ^ 
recensione  Phillppi  Joannis  MaussaccL'  Pariaiis.  Typis  Regiu,  1^.^ 
2  vols,  folio  {*  BibUographie,'  &c.,  de  Burs,  art  6080,  Paris,  im  ^^ 
account  of  the  rarity  of  this  edition,  that  of  Frankfurt  (1620)  lik'*''^ 
in  2  vols,  folio,  is  generally  used,  but  it  is  far  inferior  to  it  ^^ 
also  remain  of  Ruault— 1,  A  Collection  of  Latin  Poems,  l2fflo,FaA 
1610  :  the  volume  contains  two  books  of  epigrams  sad  one  of  relip^, 
poems,  besides  two  harangues  on  scriptural  subjects  and  pao«gJ^^ 
St  John  the  Baptist  and  St  Ursula.  2,  <  Controversia  de  IhleUi^  ^^ 
Paris,  1625.  3,  A  Latin  funeral  oration  on  Aohille  de  HarUt^  «* 
' Preuvee  de  IHlBtoire  du  Royaume  d' Vvetot,'  8vo, Paris,  1631 C^ 
Bibliographique,'  CaiUeau,  Paris,  1790,  voL  ii.,  p.  518).  Thii  \^ 
the  only  edition  of  this  curious  work,  it  is  sn  object  of  research  vi^ 
the  collectors  of  rare  books.  Ruault  atUmpts  to  show  that  the  t^ 
tory  of  Yvetot,  so  celebrated  in  one  of  the  most  popular  of  1*^ 
songs,  was  really  constituted  a  kingdom  by  Clotairsi  ,  . 

RUBENS,  PETER  PAUL,  the  most  celebrated  painter  of  ^ 
Flemish  school,  was  bom  at  Cologne  in  1677,  on  the  29th  of  J^^ 
day  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul,  whence  his  baptismal  names.  Hisi^ 
John  Rubens,  who  was  one  of  the  dchevins  of  ^^^'^'.^''^i^ 
refuge  at  Cologne  with  his  family,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  distances 
prevailing  in  tiie  Netherlands.  In  that  city  he  died  in  the  yetf/^-'! 
His  widow  shortiy  afterwards  took  advantage  of  the  restoratioD « 
Flanders  to  the  Romsa  Catholic  faith  by  the  victories  of  the  V^ 
Parma,  and  returned  to  Antwerp.  In  his  sixteenth  year  Peter  r  ^ 
Rubens  was  placed  as  a  page  in  the  household  of  the  ^^^f^ 
Lalaing,  but  the  life  did  not  suit  him,  and  he  soon  retuned  ^ 
At  his  own  desire  he  became  the  pupU,  first  of  Tobisa  ^^^°*^^ 
landscape-paiDter,  and  then  of  Adrian  van  Oort,  who  was  celebrfttea 
a  colourist  Ilis  next  master  was  Otho  van  Veen,  or,  as  he  is  ^^^^1 
called,  Otho  Yeoius,  court  painter  to  the  InfanU  laabella  and  J" 
Archduke  Albert  In  the  year  1600,  when  Rubens  waa  tw«°V;^ 
years  old,  he  was  advised  by  his  master  to  visit  Italy.  He  wtf^^ 
thoroughly  conversant  with  all  the  technical  and  general  ^^?^^^ 
which  would  enable  bun  to  reap  the  full  benefit  from  such  ajoon)  .* 
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and  he  had  executed  aome  oon«iderable  piotnres.  He  proceeded  fint 
bo  Venice,  and  thenoe  to  Mantua,  where  his  letters  of  recommendation 
from  the  Archduke  Albert  secured  him  the  favour  of  the  Duke  Vin- 
oenzio  Qonzaga.  At  his  court  Rubens  accepted  the  place  of  gentleman 
of  the  chamlMr,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
bim  of  studying  the  firescoes  of  Oiulio  Romano  and  the  other  works  of 
art  then  belonging  to  the  family  of  Gonsaga.  In  1601  he  went  to 
Rome  for  a  short  time,  and  after  returning  to  Mantua  visited  Venice, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul 
Veronese.  The  works  of  these  two  masters  probably  exercised  the 
strongest  influence  in  the  full  development  of  his  natural  genius  for 
colour.  The  Archduke  Albert  commissioned  Rubens  to  paint  three 
pictures  for  the  church  of  Santa  Croce  in  Qerusalemme,  at  Rome,  and 
be  returned  thither  for  that  purpose,  and  with  the  object  of  copying 
some  celebrated  pictures  for  the  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  he  probably 
risited  Florence  in  his  way  back.  In  1605  the  Duke  Vincenzio  Qon- 
saga  sent  him  on  a  special  mission  to  Spain  with  a  present  for  Philip  IIL 
That  king  received  him  most  graciously ;  and  after  painting  a  large 
lumber  of  portraits  of  persons  connected  with  the  court  of  Madrid,  he 
returned  to  Mantua.  He  paid  a  third  visit  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
oined  by  his  elder  brother  Philip,  and  in  1607  went  through  Milan  to 
3eooa.  In  the  latter  city  he  executed  many  works,  and  a  great 
lumber  of  his  pictures  still  remain  there.  In  1608  he  received  news 
)f  his  mother's  illness,  and  returned  immediately  to  Antwerp,  where 
lowever  he  arrived  too  late  to  find  her  alive. 

The  wishes  of  Albert  and  Isabella  induced  Rubens  to  abandon  his 
3roject  of  returning  to  Italy ;  and  in  1609  he  married  his  first  wife, 
Slizabeth  Brants,  and  settled  at  Antwerp.  The  beautiful  picture  in 
;he  Munich  galleiy,  representing  himself  and  his  wife  seated  in  a 
garden,  was  probably  painted  shortly  after  his  marriage.  The  outline 
s  more  precise  and  the  style  more  true  and  homely  than  in  most  of 
lis  works.  In  the  year  1620  Rubens  was  commissioned  to  paint  the 
leries  of  pictures  now  in  the  Louvre  which  represent  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  Maria  de'  MedicL  He  went  to  Paris,  and  received 
tiis  instructions  for  these  works,  but  the  pictures  themselves  were 
executed  at  Antwerp,  for  the  most  part  by  the  hands  of  his  numerous 
pupils.  In  fact,  as  they  were  placed  in  the  Luxembourg  in  1625,  it 
g^as  physically  impossible  that  he  should  have  painted  them  himselfl 
The  original  sketches,  now  in  the  Munich  gallery,  are  very  far  superior 
:o  the  finished  pictures  which  are  now  in  the  Louvre.  During  his  last 
*eBidence  at  Paris,  Rubens  became  acquainted  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  who  purchased  his  collection  of  statues  and  other  works 
>f  art  for  60,000  florins,  or  according  to  De  Piles,  for  100,000.  In 
1626  Rubens  lost  his  wife,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  made  a  journey, 
n  which  he  visited  the  principal  Dutch  painters  of  that  time. 

Rubens  had  been  highly  esteemed  by  the  Archduke  Albert,  and 
hfter  the  death  of  that  prince  he  continued  in  the  favour  of  his  widow 
ihe  Infanta.  On  her  return  from  the  siege  of  Breda,  in  company  with 
Spinola,  in  1625,  she  visited  Rubens's  house;  and  in  1627,  when 
l^horlea  L  declared  war  against  France.  Rubens  was  entrusted  with 
M>me  negodations  with  Gerbier,  Charles's  agent  at  the  Hague.  In  the 
Lutumn  of  the  same  year  he  was  despatched  to  Madrid.  During  his 
itay  in  Spain  he  executed  several  very  fine  pictures,  and  gained  the 
avour  of  Philip  IV.  and  the  Count-Duke  of  Olivarez.  In  1629 
ilubens  was  sent  by  the  Infanta  as  ambassador  to  England.  The 
Mkinter  succeeded  as  a  diplomatist*  and  his  merits  in  procuring 
Charles's  acquiescence  in  the  peace  were  recognised  by  the  court  of 
>pain.  Whilst  in  England,  he  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Charles  I., 
vhose  feeling  for  the  fine  arts  seems  to  have  been  of  the  strongest 
Lind.  The  allegory  of  War  and  Peace,  now  in  the  National  Qallery, 
vas  painted  as  a  suitable  present  to  the  king,  on  the  occasion  of  these 
legodations.  After  the  br«aking  up  of  Chiries's  matchless  collection, 
his  picture  was  tranrferred  to  Genoa,  but  was  purchased  during  the 
Trench  revolution  from  the  Doria  family,  and  thus  restored  to  this 
lountry.  The  ceiling  of  Whitehall  was  sketched  during  Rubens's 
itay  in  England,  but  painted  at  Antwerp  at  a  later  period.  For  the 
atter  work  he  is  said  to  have  received  ZQOOL  In  1681  Rubens  married 
da  second  wife,  Helena  Forman,  a  beautiful  girl  of  sixteen.  Her 
portrait  often  recurs  in  his  pictures.  He  was  again  employed  on  a 
aission  to  Holland  in  1688;  and  in  December  of  that  year,  his 
patroness,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  died. 

Rubens's  fame  now  stood  veiy  high,  and  the  commissions  he  received 
ould  only  be  executed  by  the  aid  of  his  numerous  and  able  pupils, 
n  1635  he  became  subject  to  gout  in  the  hands,  which  disabled  him 
rom  painting  with  ease  on  a  large  scsle.  At  the  request  of  the 
athorities  of  Antwerp,  he  executed  sketches  for  the  decoration  of  the 
Tches  to  be  erected  on  the  entry  of  the  Cardinal  Infant,  Don  Fer- 
iinand,  the  new  regent  of  the  Low  Countries.  He  died  in  possession 
f  great  wealth,  on  the  80th  of  May  1640,  in  the  68rd  year  of  his  sge^ 
nd  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St  Jaques  at  Antwerp. 

Rubens's  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing,  and  his  manner 
Dd  conduct  such  as  to  make  him  generally  beloved.  Towards  other 
rtists  he  acted  with  great  generosity,  and  he  is  ssid  to  have  relieved 
he  poverty  of  Vandyck  by  purchaung  all  the  pictures  which  that 
rtist  had  in  his  studio. 

His  own  character  and  merits  as  a  painter  have  been  the  subject  of 
anch  controversy,  and  will  probably  always  fnniidi  matter  for  dis- 
ussion.    In  all  questions  of  literature  and  art^  we  are  never  satisfied 


without  constantly  comparing  things  which  are  in  themselves  utterly 
dissimilar.  The  source  of  pleasure  from  works  of  art  is  obscure,  and 
the  nature  of  the  pleasure  itself  is  little  capable  of  definition,  but 
men  think  to  obtain  greater  precision,  and  to  arrive  at  the  Mason  why 
they  are  pleased,  by  this  process  of  comparison.  To  a  certain  extent 
perhaps  we  may  succeed,  but  in  general  such  comparisons  have  a  ten* 
dency  to  narrow  our  field  of  enjoyment,  and  to  lead  us  to  dogmatise 
on  what  cannot  be  reduced  to  fixed  rules.  A  man  may  derive  greater 
satisfaction  from  the  works  of  Perugino  or  Francesco  Francia  than 
from  those  of  Rubens  or  Teniers;  he  may  feel  the  beauty  of  the 
Parthenon  more  than  that  of  Strasbourg  cathedral :  but  he  is  not  there- 
fore justified  in  saying  that  Rubens  was  a  bad  painter,  or  that  Erwin 
of  Steinbach  was  an  indifferent  architect. 

The  principal  sources  of  pleasure  in  painting  appear  to  be  form, 
oompoution,  colour,  and,  the  highest  of  all,  the  expression  of  human 
character  and  action.  The  subdivirions  of  this  last  branch  are  of 
course  infinite,  and  comprise  the  higher  and  holier  feelings,  as  well  as 
those  which  are  more  properly  a  portion  of  our  animal  nature.  In 
those  parts  of  his  art  which  act  immediately  on  the  senses,  Rubens 
was  without  doubt  a  great  master.  He  understood  the  perfect 
management  of  light  and  shade^  of  composition,  and  colour.  If  his 
merits  are  disputed,  it  is  with  reference  to  the  subjects  which  he 
painted  and  to  his  mode  of  treating  them,  not  to  his  technical  skill. 
Before  his  visit  to  Italy  he  had  acquii^d  an  individual  character  as  an 
artist.  The  fruit  of  his  labours  there  was  not  a  crude  mass  of  detached 
imitations,  but,  whilst  he  carefully  studied  the  great  masters  at  Venice 
and  elsewhere,  his  vigorous  genius  assimilated  and  appropriated  to 
itself  all  that  it  took  up  or  borrowed.  The  excess  of  individual  pecu- 
liarity in  Rubens  certainly  amounts  to  '  manner '  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  word.  That  peculiarity  of  feeUng  too  did  not  dwell  on  the 
forms  which  are  best  fitted  for  expressing  the  tranquil  and  devotional 
sentiments  which  prevail  in  early  Christian  art,  but  still,  such  as  it 
was,  it  was  eminently  characteristic  of  a  '  great  painter.'  Sculpture 
exceeds  painting  in  its  power  of  expressing  form,  and  equals  it  in 
that  of  portraying  fixed  character;  but  paintuig  only  can  express  the 
tumult  and  energy  of  human  action  in  full  power  and  motion.  In  this 
Rubens  excelled,  and  it  is  surely  no  mean  excellence.  We  are  ready  to 
grant  that  his  Madonnas  are,  for  the  most  part,  clumsy  and  undignified; 
that  their  forms  are  unfitted  for  the  being  whom  they  represent;  and 
that  exaggeration  sometimes  disfigures  scenes  where  quiet  and  holy 
feelmgs  would  be  more  in  place.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
stronger  human  passions  and  actions  have  an  intense  interest  for  man- 
kind. The  animal  energy  and  the  sensual  characteristics  of  man  are  a 
part  of  that  complex  whole  which  we  call  human  nature,  although 
they  are  not  the  most  elevated  part.  If  art  is  to  represent  man  as  he 
is,  these  elements  cannot  be  wholly  overlooked.  The  Greek  drama 
displayed  them  too  glaringly  in  the  olden  comedy,  and  Greek  sculpture 
embodied  them  in  its  fawns  and  satyrs.  An  acute  sense  of  beauty 
indeed  generally  softened  the  more  disgusting  features,  and  we  might 
wish  that  Rubens  had  been  oftener  touched  with  similar  scruples. 
We  must  take  him  however  as  he  is ;  with  all  his  technical  excellence^ 
and  with  all  the  incomparable  energy  and  heartiness  which  animates 
his  best  works.  In  them  there  is  none  of  that  idle  filling  up  of  vacant 
comers,  or  that  insertion  of  cold  academic  figures  wholly  unconcerned 
with  the  scenes  portrayed,  which  we  find  in  works  of  the  same  kind 
by  other  masters.  If  we  look  at  Rubens's  Village  Fdte,  in  the  Louvre, 
the  ring  of  peasants  wheel  round  in  the  dance  with  a  drunken  merri- 
ment wliich  seems  in  actual  motion  before  ua  The  smaller  picture  of 
the  Last  Judgment,  at  Munich,  is  just  as  wonderful  for  this  quality 
of  movement,  as  for  its  glorious  colour  and  execution.  His  Battle  of 
the  Amazons,  in  the  same  collection,  oonveys,  in  a  most  wonderful 
degree,  the  struggle  and  energy  of  a  combat  Action  and  life  he  never 
failed  to  represent  as  no  other  painter  has  done  before  or  since,  and 
this  alone,  in  our  opinion,  entitles  him  to  a  pUce  in  tke  very  foremost 
rank  of  artists. 

In  landscape,  Rubens*s  facility  of  execution  and  gorgeous  colour 
produce  a  marvellous  effect.  His  hunting-pieces  and  portraits  are 
equally  celebrated.  The  picture  commonly  referred  to  as  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  Rubens  is  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,  at  Antwerp.  The 
best  of  his  works  are  in  the  Munich  gallery  (which  contains  no  less 
than  ninety-five  of  his  works,  princip^y  derived  from  the  Dtisseldorf 
collection)  and  at  Blenheim  and  Vienna,  bat  there  are  ten  pictures  by 
him,  several  of  them  excellent  specimens  of  his  different  styles,  in  the 
National  Gallery.  Many  fine  pictures  by  him  remain  in  Spain,  and 
many  of  course  at  Antwerp. 

His  principal  pupils  were  Vandyck,  Jordaens,  Snyders,  Van  Thul- 
den,  Erayer,  Diepenbeck,  and  Quellin,  but  most  of  them  imitated 
the  out^M^rd  characteristics  of  their  master  without  catching  his  fire 
and  energy.  The  engravers  of  his  school,  such  as  Pontius  and  Bols- 
wert,  suQceeded  admirably  in  conveying  the  general  character  of  those 
pictures  which  it  would  seem  most  difficidt  to  translate  into  mere 
black  and  white. 

We  may  conclude  by  saying  that  Rubens  did  that  for  his  countiy 
which  has  rarely  if  ever  been  accomplished  for  any  other  land.  At 
the  time  of  John  and  Hubert  van  Eyck,  the  sdhool  of  Flanders  had 
attained  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence.  Those  artists  united  a 
diligent  and  minute  observation  of  nature  to  the  finest  technical  skiU 
and  the  most  successful  delineatton  of  oharacter  and  feeling:    At  a 
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ktar  period  thiB  exMlknoe  bad  TaDlibed,  and  givan  way  to  the  crude 
and  affected  imitatioa  of  the  Italian  masters  wbioh  we  find  in  Mabuse 
and  Van  Orlay.  Bubens  however  a  aeoond  time  placed  the  Low 
Countries  in  the  first  rank,  and  bj  his  own  genius  reatored  to  them  a 
Imputation  different  indeed  in  kind,  but  perhaps  equal  in  degree  to 
tbat  whioh  they  bad  formerly  enjoyed. 

RUBRUQU18,  WILLIAM  DK  This  distinguished  traveller  of  the 
middle  ages  was  a  friar  of  the  Minorite  or  Franciscan  order.  Fits,  or 
Pitseua,  an  English  Roman  Catholio  of  the  16th  century,  in  his  curious 
biographical  work,  '  Lives  of  the  Kings,  Bishops,  Apostolical  Men,  and 
Writers  of  England,'  claims  him  as  an  Knglbhman,  and  as  one  that  did 
honour  to  his  country.  It  appears  however  pretty  plainly  that  he  waa 
a  native  of  Brabant.  His  real  name  waa  Ruysbrock,  or  Ryabruok,  which, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  he  Latin  Lied  into  Rabruquis. 
The  date  of  his  birth  is  not  preserved,  but  he  was  probably  born  about 
1228.  He  entered  the  cloieters  eariy  in  life*  and  soon  after  completing 
bia  noviciate  and  taking  the  major  vowa  he  went  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  other  inonks  and  misaiooaries.  The  recent  successes  of  the  fourth 
errand  crusade,  under  Louis  IX.  of  France,  had  revived  the  hopea  of 
the  Christians  of  the  west.  Fresh  streams  of  pilgrims  were  flowing 
thither;  and  some  of  these  counted  upon  setting  up  their  tabernacle 
of  rest  in  Jerusalem,  and  upon  finding  provision  and  settlement  for 
life  in  the  Holy  Land. 

But  before  Rubruquis  could  reach  the  Syrian  shore  these  hopes  were 
overcast;  the  devout  French  king  had  been  defeated  near  Tunid,  rather 
by  endemic  diseasea  than  by  the  awofd  of  the  Saraoen,  and  had  been 
made  prisoner,  with  the  remnant  of  his  host,  by  the  Mohammedans. 
LouiB  however  was  soon  released  upon  paying  a  ransom,  and  entering 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Soldan;  and  he  was  in  Palestine  in  1263. 
Although  some  monkish  envoys,  who  had  previously  been  sent  inquest 
of  that  great,  undiscoverable.  Christian  potentate  of  the  East,  Prester 
or  Priest  Jolin,  bad  returned  disappointed,  and  with  very  diaeouragiog 
Accouota  of  the  difBculties  and  perils  of  their  journey.  King  L^uis 
resolved  to  send  another  mission  in  search  of  him.  A  report  had 
reached  Louia  that  the  great  Tartar,  Bartach,  son  of  Baatu-Kban,  who 
commanded  in  the  wrstern  parts  of  Tartary,  was  a  good  Christian. 
]f  this  Sartach  was  not  i'rester  John,  still  his  faith  and  devoutness, 
if  truly  reported,  muat  make  him  a  valuable  ally  to  tho  Christians  who 
wero  wsrrjng  in  the  Holy  Land  against  the  Paynim.  The  mission  of 
Louis  waa  therefore  to  find  that  Tartar  prince,  wherever  he  might  be, 
and  at  whatever  toil  and  danger.  It  waa  composed  of  Rubruquis, 
friar  Bartholomew  of  Cremona,  and  a  certain  friar  Andrew,  whose 
country  or  birthplace  ia  not  named.  Rubruquis,  though  the  youngf  at 
of  the  three,  appears  to  have  been  considered  as  the  head  of  the 
mission.  He  no  doubt  owed  this  pre-eminence  to  his  superior  aeholar- 
ahip,  wit»  and  oourage.  Before  bia  departure  King  Louis  strictly 
enjoined  him  to  write  down  everything  he  saw  and  heard  among  the 
Tftrtars;  and  by  conscientiously  obeying  the  royal  order,  and  by 
making  a  good  use  of  hie  eyes  (his  ignorance  of  the  Tartar  languages 
made  his  ears  of  leas  account),  he  brought  back  a  great  deal  of  curious 
information  on  the  subject  of  that  nomadic  people. 

After  spending  a  short  time  at  Constantipople  among  the  Greek 
Chriatlaos,  whose  sohism  gave  them  great  oi&noe,  Rubruquis  and  bia 
companions  took  ahipping,  and  entered  the  Euzine,  or  Black  Sea.  On 
the  21st  of  May  1258  they  were  safely  landed  at  Soldaia,  now  Soudac 
or  Soujao^  not  far  from  Cherson,  in  the  Crimea.  But  here  their 
troubles  bagan.  They  had  brought  no  piesents  of  any  value,  and 
presents  are  necessary  passports  through  all  the  Eaatw  They  were  told 
that  they  would  never  get  at  Sartach  unless  they  had  rich  gifts  to  lay 
at  bis  feet.  They  however  pleaded  their  vow  of  poverty  aa  Francisoana, 
and  boldly  went  on,  travelling  sometimes  in  carts  and  aometimes  on 
rough  horses.  They  crossed  tbe  Steppes  wbioh  separate  the  Dnieper, 
or  Borysthenes,  from  the  river  Don,  or  Tanaia,  and  then  dureoted  their 
course  due  eaat^  over  immense  desert  plaioa  where  nothing  waa  to  be 
seen  but  earth  and  sky,  and  here  and  there  the  barrows  or  tumuli  of 
the  Comana.  On  the  22nd  of  July,  being  in  a  famishing  condition, 
they  reached  the  banka  of  the  Don,  where  they  found  aome  fish,  fle»h, 
and  dry  bread.  Crossing  tbe  river,  they  plunged  again  into  the  hungry 
desert  On  the  2Qd  of  Auguat  they  reached  the  temporary  residence, 
or  encampment,  of  the  great  Sartach.  Aa  they  had  nothing  to  give, 
beyond  a  little  aweet  wine,  a  few  preserved  fruits,  snd  a  bag  full  of 
aweet  biscuits,  theur  reception  waa  of  the  sourest.  They  soon  dis- 
covered tbat  Sartaoh'a  Chriatianifcy  waa  all  a  dream.  That  Tartar  chief 
however  determined  to  send  them  on  to  his  father  Baatn.  From  his 
encampment  they  had  to  travel  solely  on  horseback,  in  the  break-neck 
Tartar  faahion.  After  dreadful  fatigue,  and  many  privations  and 
dangers,  they  reached  Baatn,  who  waa  encamped  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Volga,  not  far  from  its  confluence  with  the  Caspian.  Bsatu  told  them 
that  he  could  enter  into  no  negociationa,  and  that  they  must  continue 
their  journey  until  they  came  to  Manohu-Kban,  the  great  Tartar 
emperor,  who  waa  to  be  found  somewhere  in  the  direction  of  China. 
Of  this  long  journey  **  of  hunger  and  thirst,  cold  and  fatigue,  there  was 
no  end."  At  last,  on  the  27th  of  December,  the  poor  monks  arrived 
At  the  camp  and  court  of  the  Tartar  emperor,  and  were  lodged  in  a 
small  dirty  hovel.  It  is  not  possible  to  fix  the  spot  where  the  erratic 
Maoohu-Khan  was  then  residing.  Rubruquia  only  tella  ua  that  it  was 
in  a  vast  plain,  as  flat  aa  the  swrface  of  a  lake;  that,  faefois  reaidiing 
the  plain,  be  had  oroased  a  lofly  range  of  moontaina,  and  had  tnprelled 


due  north.  Tbe  emperor  was  attended  by  many  CbiiMae  mandaria^ 
and  by  ambassadors  from  India,  from  Peraia,  and  from  Tui^Lcy,  He 
gave  a  grand  feast,  at  whioh  all  the  great  men  got  drank  on  cosmos 
or  the  fermented  milk  of  maree.  On  tbe  i>th  of  January  (1S54^  tht 
friars  were  presented  at  court,  where  they  had  to  perform  seveil 
humiliating  ceremonlea.  Manchu*Khan  gave  them  to  undevwtand  that 
he  waa  maater  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  the  King  of  Franee  klI 
all  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  must  submit  to  hiia«  About  tiif 
court  were  a  good  many  Neatorian  Christiana ;  but  their  faith  wn 
sadly  corrupted,  and  their  priesta  were  little  bettnr  thnn  conjona 
and  quacks. 

A  week  or  two  before  Easter,  Manchtt*Khan  iwmoTad  to  Kses- 
Corum,  or  Kara^Kilm,  a  royal  city  on  the  east  side  of  the  riv«r  Orekaa. 
The  monks  followed  him,  and  were  kindly  entertained  by  a  Frae^a 
goldsmith,  his  wife,  a  Hungarian  woman,  and  one  Baanlieoa^  the  set 
of  an  Englishman,  who  had  been  bom  in  Hungary. 

On  Whit-Sunday  Rubruquis  was  called  into  the  prcecnee  of  the 
emperor,  who  had  been  told  that  the  friars  had  called  him  a  fjd 
infidel  Rubruquis  solemnly  denied  the  faot  '*  Thf>n,"  aaid  ibekhaa, 
"  be  not  afraid."  The  brave  monk  smiled  and  aaid,  **  If  I  had  fcarei 
I  aboald  not  have  come  hither  1 "  He  waa  then  told  tlmt  be  mui: 
return  the  way  he  had  come,  and  make  himself  strong  fotr  tbe  j  .>un^ 
by  eating  good  meat  He  took  his  departure  a  fortnight  after  Uii- 
Bummer  day.  "  From  Kara-Corum."  aaya  the  good  Mar,  "  onto  tibf 
court  of  Baatu,  our  journey  lanted  four  moutha  and  ten  days,  duria? 
ail  which  time  we  never  saw  a  town,  or  ao  much  aa  a  amg^  %jei 
house,  except  one  villsge  in  which  we  did  not  break  bread;  nor  ia  sJl 
this  time  did  we  ever  rest  from  our  rough  riding,  except  one  day  wba 
we  could  find  no  horses."  The  court  of  Baato  waa  then  about  to 
migrate  to  Barai,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Volga.  Rabraquis  aeeaa< 
panisd  it  during  a  whole  month ;  but  then,  tired  of  the  alov  tW 
indirect  movementa  of  tbe  Tartara,  who  aa  uaual  were  oonduetaag  tfees 
flocka  and  herds  with  them,  be  procured  a  guide  and  pudihed  taptdlj 
forward  for  Sarai,  keeping  due  south  and  alwaya  near  to  the  Vo^ 
After  a  very  remarkable  journey,  the  dangera  and  fittigoea  of  »kie: 
were  supported  with  admirable  temper,  and  in  the  eouiae  of  which  bi 
threaded  the  great  defiles  of  Mount  Caucaaus,  oroeaed  the  Araxes»  vA 
traversed  Armenia,  Persia,  and  Aaia  Minor,  Robruquia  reached  Tiipoi 
in  Syria  in  the  mcmth  of  Auguat  1255.  He  had  been  altogether  abest 
two  years  and  six  months  on  his  laborious  travels,  and  he  now  eamciu 
besought  his  superior  to  allow  him  to  go  to  King  Louia  at  Paris:  t^ 
that  devout  prince  had  quitted  the  East  after  witneeaing  the  foilon 
of  all  his  high  hopes.  But  the  Frsnciecan  provincial,  being  a  sfark 
disciplinarian,  ordered  the  poor  friar  to  write  to  Louia,  and  then  mat 
to  the  convent  of  hie  order  at  Acre.  The  mannaeript  aocoont  of  tb 
travels  was  i^oon  transniitled  to  Paris,  together  with  an  eazneat  pnjir 
that  his  Christian  Majesty  would  obtain  the  proTinctal'a  permivit'a 
for  his  going  for  a  short  season  to  France.  It  baa  not  been  aafiertaiud 
whetiier  he  obtained  the  favour,  or  whether  he  remained  afaut  ap  ia 
his  cell  at  Acre.  Indeed,  after  bia  return  to  Syria,  nothing  more  swbb 
to  be  known  about  Rubruquis  except  that  he  waa  living  aemeirfaer«  m 
late  as  the  year  1298,  when  Marco  Polo  waa  on  hie  way  baok  to  Eazvfit 
from  the  remotest  regiona  of  the  Eaat.  He  waa  a  man  of  rsrs  good 
aense.  The  aobriety  of  his  descriptions  is  ouirvelloQa  for  the  tioM  ia 
which  he  lived.  He  waa  the  firat  European  traveller  that  gave  a 
correct  account  of  the  Caapian  Sea. 

RUDDIMAN,  THOMAS,  waa  bom  in  October  1674,  at  Raggflis 
the  pariah  of  Boyndie  and  oounty  of  Banff,  Sootland.  He  waa  instraciei 
ia  Latin  in  the  parish  school  of  Boyndie,  where  he  made  a  nfid 
progreea.  At  the  age  of  aixteen  he  obtained,  at  King^a  Ck>llage,  A\» 
deen,  the  first  exhibition  or  bursary  of  the  year,  on  aoooont  of  bii 
superior  knowledge  of  Latin.  Here  he  atudied  four  years,  and  tii«a 
took  bia  degree  of  maater  of  arte,  at  which  time  he  waa  wall  resd  in 
the  Roman  classics.  Soon  after  this  he  engaged  himaelf  as  tufe»r 
in  a  private  family,  and  in  the  course  of  another  year  he  bseaat 
Bchoolmaster  of  tbe  parish  of  Lawrence*Kirk.  He  remained  ben 
three  years  and  a  half,  and  then,  through  the  interaat  of  Dr.  Pitcain^ 
he  was  appointed  assistant-keeper  of  the  advooatea*  library  at  Edis* 
burgh.  In  this  office,  though  he  had  good  opportonitiea  of  beeooiqg 
known,  and  of  reading  and  teaohing  for  liia  further  improvement  yet 
his  pecuniary  advantages  were  so  small  that  he  waa  obliged,  in  17*07, 
to  commence  auctioneer.  In  the  same  year  he  publiahed  aa  editioa 
of  Ycdusenus's  '  Dialogue  on  Tranquillity  of  Mind,'  with  a  Life  of  To.S' 
aenus,  or  Wilson,  prefixed.  In  1709  he  publl^ed  Johnston's  Lssq 
'Poetical  Paraphrase  of  Solomon's  Song'  and  Johnston'a  'Cantiea' 
He  was  next  invited  by  the  magistratee  of  Dundee  to  be  reofcor  of  tbe 
grammar-school  there,  but  he  declined  the  ofiec  In  1718  his  fiieod 
Dr.  Pitcaime  died,  and  Ruddiman,  being  atill  an  anotioneer,  maasged 
the  aale  of  hia  library,  which  was  purofaaaed  by  Peter  the  Qnet, 
emperor  of  Russia  In  1714  he  published  hia  *Rudimenta  of  tbe 
Latin  tongue,'  a  book  which  ia  well  known,  and  ia  attll  generally  used 
in  the  sobools  of  Scotland.  In  1716  he  publiahed  an  edition  of 
Bnchanan*s  works,  in  two  yolumea,  foUoi  and  in  the  aame  yesr  be 
oommenoed  printer,  in  partnerahip  with  a  brother  who  bad  bsei 
brought  up  to  the  business;  and  some  yearn  afterwaida  he  wu 
appointed  printer  to  the  University  of  £dinbargh.  He  pnUishsd,  ia 
1785,  the  first  part  of  hia  *Gramm«tioaB  Latinss  Inatitatiottes,*  whtss 
treata  of  etymology ;  and  in  1733,  the  aaoood  park,  which  trvats  of 
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f  ntax.  Ho  also  wrote  a  oopious  treatise  on  prosody,  but  published 
uly  an  abridgment  of  it  After  this  time  be  was  made  principal 
eeper  of  the  adTocates'  library.  In  1789  he  publiabed  Anderaon'a 
Diplomata  et  Kumismata  Scotiae/  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
le  was  engaged  very  mnob  in  controTeny  with  different  persons, 
iowever  in  1751  he  found  time  to  put  forth  an  edition  of  Li?y,  in 
our  vols.  12mo,  which  Dr.  Harwood  pronounces  one  of  the  most 
.courate  edition!  ever  published.  About  thia  time  he  resigned  his 
)ost  of  keeper  of  the  advooatea'  library,  and  was  euooeeded  by  David 
iume. 

Kuddiman  died  at  Edinburgh,  January  19,  1767,  in  the  eighty- 
bird  year  of  his  age.  He  was  the  author  or  editor  of  some  other 
lublications  besides  those  above  mentioned,  and  among  them  'The 
/aledonian  Mercury,'  from  which  he  is  said  to  have  derived  more 
»rofit  than  reputation.  A  Life  of  Ruddiman  waa  published  by 
Ir.  George  Chalmers,  8vo,  1794. 

RUDING,  ROGERS,  was  bom  at  Leicester,  August  9, 1751.  He 
^as  the  second  son  of  Rogers  Ruding,  Esq.,  of  Westootes,  a  member 
•f  a  highly  respectable  family,  of  which  notices  may  be  found  in 
fioholB's  '  Leicestershire.'  This  gentleman  wsa  receiver-general  for 
he  county,  and  aa  such  came  to  London  to  pay  the  identical  money 
hat  be  received  into  the  Treasuiy.  A  friend,  to  whom  Ruding  men- 
ioned  this  circumstance,  suggests  the  possibility  that  thU  primitive 
Qode  of  transacting  businees  may  have  contributed  in  some  degree  to 
lirect  the  mind  of  his  son  to  the  subject  of  money  transactions.  The 
ubject  of  this  article  waa  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  of 
(rhich  ho  was  some  time  Fellow,  and  by  which  he  waa  presented,  in 
793,  to  the  vicarage  of  Maldon  and  Cbessington,  two  small  adjoining 
parishes  in  Surrey,  which  are  always  held  together.  He  took  the 
legreee  of  B.A.,  1771 ;  M.A.,  1775 ;  and  RD.,  1782.  Mr.  Ruding 
oarried  a  cousin  of  the  sama  name,  and  by  her  had  three  sous,  none 
)f  whom  survived  him,  and  two  daughters. 

Ruding's  attention  appears  to  have  been  early  directed  to  the  defects 
>f  our  monetary  system,  and  in  1798  he  published  a  pamphlet, 
>Dtitled  '  A  Proposid  for  restoring  the  ancient  Constitution  of  the 
tf iut,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  expense  of  Coinage ;  together  with  a 
>laD  for  the  improvement  of  Money,  and  for  increasing  the  difficulty 
>f  Counterfeiting.'  In  1812  he  usued  proposals  for  his  great  work, 
vhich  was  published  in  1817,  in  four  quarto  volumes,  under  the 
lame  of  '  Annals  of  the  Coinage  of  Britain  and  its  dependenciss,  from 
>he  earliest  period  of  authentic  history  to  the  end  of  the  fiftieth  year 
if  his  present  majesty  King  G^rge  IlL'  The  whole  of  the  first  edition 
>6ing  sold  within  six  months,  it  was  shortly  followed  by  another,  in 
>ctavo,  which  brought  down  the  history  to  the  middle  of  the  year 
.818;  the  additional  matter  being  also  printed  in  the  form  of  a  sup- 
)lement  to  the  first  edition.  This  important  work,  on  the  oompila- 
ion  of  which  Mr.  Ruding  beatowed  no  ordinary  amount  of  laborious 
*esearcb,  contains  a  chronological  history  of  the  monetary  afiairs  of 
bis  country,  the  constitution  of  the  Mint,  the  process  of  coinage,  and 
be  numerous  and  often  ineffectual  meaaurea  adopted  to  prevent  the 
leterioration  and  counterfeiting  of  the  money.  It  alM>  embraoea  an 
icoouut,  geographically  arranged,  of  all  the  Mints  and  Exchanges 
brmerly  existing  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and  a  descriptS>n 
»f  the  coins,  illustrated  by  a  series  of  more  than  a  hundred  plates, 
nduding  those  previously  published  as  tables  of  English  gold  and 
ilver  coins,  by  Martin  Folkcs,  Esq.,  which  were  lent  by  the  Society 
if  Antiquaries  for  the  purpose. 

Viewed  simply  as  an  historical  work,  Ruding's  'Annals  of  the  Coin- 
age'  is  a  book  of  great  value  and  interest,  embracing  as  it  deea  the 
esult  of  the  author's  diligent  investigation  of  a  subject  to  which  very 
ew  could  devote  sufficient  attention ;  but  the  work  had  another 
»bject»  which  may  be  explained  by  aa  extract  from  the  author's 
treface.  He  observes  "Had  these  materiaU  been  collected  for  no 
tther  purpose  than  the  amusement  of  antiquarian  curiosity,  I  should 
lave  held  myself  blameable  for  the  misappUeation  of  muoh  precious 
ime.  But,  this  work  is  given  to  the  world  with  a  higher  and  more 
m portent  view.  Its  object  is  to  show,  from  the  experience  of  ages, 
he  inadequacy  of  punishment,  however  severe,  to  prevent  the  com- 
aii^siou  of  the  crime  of  counterfeiting  the  money,  whilst  the  tempta- 
ion  to  it  remains  so  powerful,  and  the  execution  of  It  so  easy.  The 
ong  succession  of  penal  statutes,  and  the  innumerable  lives  which 
lave  been  forfeited  to  them,  seem  to  prove  that  tbe  syatam  is  radieally 
lefective,  and  that  the  crime  can  be  prevented  only  by  counteracting 
.nd  weakening  the  force  of  the  temptation."  Ruding  considered  hb 
heory  to  be  supported  by  the  great  re-coinage  of  1816  and  1817,  at 
rhich  time  the  weight  of  the  coins  was  so  much  diminished  as  to 
amove  the  temptation  to  melting  them  down,  while  the  ooarseoess 
if  the  workmanship  afforded  such  facility  to  imitatslon,  that  the  real 
oins  and  the  counterfeits  were  ready  for  delivery  almost  at  the  same 
Qstant.  A  new  edition  of  this  important  work,  eitended  to  the  com- 
aencement  of  the  reign  of  Victoria,  edited  by  J.  Y.  Akerman,  Esq., 
ided  by  other  numismatists,  baa  been  published  by  Mr.  Heame^  in 
hree  volumes,  quarto. 

Mr.  Ruding  communicated  many  papers  on  coins,  &e.,  to  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine/  and  memoirs  on  the  trial  of  the  pix  and  the 
iffice  of  cuneator  (which  were,  in  fact,  little  more  than  chapters  of 
lis  larger  work,  perhaps  put  forth  in  that  f<>rm  to  excite  interest  on 
be  subject)  to  the  17th  and  18th  volumes  of  the '  Avohaologia  *  of  the 


Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  which  he  was  a  Fellow.    He  waa  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.    He  died  at  Maldon,  on  the  16th  of  February  1820,  in  his 
aixty-ninth  year. 
RUDOLF  OF  HAB3BURQ.    [Habsburo,  Housa  of.] 
RUFFO,  FABRI'ZIO,  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
was  a  younger  son  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  Neapolitan  family.    He  was 
brought  up  for  the  church,  for  which  however  he  had  little  disposition. 
Being  introduced  at  Rome  to  Pope  Pius  VL,  he  was  appointed  trea- 
surer, in  which  capacity  he  exhibited  considerable  economic  abilities, 
and  he  incurred  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  older  members  of  the 
Roman  court.    At  last  he  resigned  his  office  on  being  made  a  cardinal, 
and  returned  to  Naples,  where  King  Ferdinand  I.  appointed  him 
intendant  or  chief  administrator  of  his  palaoe  and  domain  of  Caserta* 
Ruffo  was  fond  of  agriculture,  and  he  applied  himself  to  make  im- 
provements on  the  estate.    When  King  Ferdinand  was  driven  away 
from  Naples  by  the  French  republican  army  in  1798,  Ruffo  followed 
him  to  Sicily.    He  had  disapproved  of  the  provocation  given  to  the 
French  by  the  court  of  Naples,  and  he  was  consequently  at  variance 
with  the  favourite  minister  Acton.    The  latter,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
his  presence,  recommended  him  to  Queen  Carolme  as  a  fit  man  to 
recover  the  kingdom  of  Naples  by  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  4he 
Royalist  population  of  Calabria,  in  which  province  the  family  of  Ruffo 
had  large  estatea,  and  exerdsed  considerable  local  influence.    The 
queen  approved  of  the  plan,  however  hazardous  it  might  appear,  and 
made  the  king  sanction  it  by  bestowing  on  Rufib  the  rank  of  his  vicar- 
general,  with  full  powers  to  act     Ruffo,  glad  to  escape  from  the 
intrigues  and  vexations  of  the  court  of  Palermo,  accepted  the  officer 
In  February  1799  he  croeaed  over  in  a  boat  with  an  escort  of  only  five 
men  and  3000  duoata,  and  landed  at  Bagnara,  a  fief  of  hia  family.    He 
collected  a  number  of  adherents,  and  unfurling  the  royal  flag  with  a 
white  cross,  prochumed  a  crusade  against  the  French  and  their  partisansi 
The  republicans  of  Naples  had  committed  many  errors  and  acts  of 
oppression  in  the  provinces,  and  had  exasperated  tbe  rustic  population, 
which  were  not  ripe  for  the  change  from  old  absolutism  to  a  republican 
form  of  government.    Tlie  Calabrians  flocked  by  thousands  to  Ruffo*s 
standard.    The  army  of  **the  Holy  Faith,"  which  waa  the  name  it 
aasamed,  marched  against  the  town  of  Monteleone,  which  surMndsied 
by  capitulation,  as  well  as  Catauaaro;  it  afterwards  stormed  Cotrone^ 
which  was  given  up  to  plunder ;  took  Coaenia  through  the  treason  of 
ita  commander;  and  thus  in  less  than  a  month  Ruffo  was  master  of  all 
Calabria,  where  he  reestablished  the  king'a  government.     He  was 
joined  by  many  regular  officers  and  aoldiers,  and  was  supplied  with 
artillery.    He  then  took  the  road  to  Apulia,  and  kid  siege  to  Altamun, 
which  opposed  his  passage.     The  inhabitants  defended  themselvea 
desperately,  but  the  town  waa  taken  and  plundered  for  three  daya 
with  ciroumstanoea  of  great  atrocity.    The  people  in  other  parte  of 
Apulia  hoisted  the  royal  flag;  the  Abra^so  was  already  in  open  revolt 
against  the  republicans  of  Naples,  who  were  soon  after  abandoned  by 
the  French  troops,  which  withdrew  at  tbe  beginning  of  May  towarda 
North  Italy,  in  order  to  oppose  the  Austrians  and  HussianB,  who  wen 
predominant  in  that  quarter.    Naples  was  left  to  its  fate  with  only  a 
email  Frandi  garrison  in  one  of  the  castles.    On  the  other  side  Rufib 
was  joined  by  some  regular  Russian  and  Albanian  forces  from  Corfu. 
He  then  advanced  towards  Naples  by  Avellino^  and  surrounded  the 
capital  at  the  head  of  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand,  mostly  irrvgulars. 
After  some  fighting  outside  the  town,  an  insurrection  of  the  lower 
orders  from  within  facilitated  the  entrance  of  Rufib's  bands,  and  the 
town  became  a  scene  of  carnage;  but  the  republicans  still  defended 
themselves  in  the  castles  and  the  adjacent  dSstricts,  wher«  they  had 
fortified  the  massive  palaces  and  houses.     Ruffo,  willing  to  spare 
further  destruction,  enterad  into  a  convention  with  the  republioans, 
who  were  to  be  shipped  off  for  France.    The  oapituhition  was  signed 
by  him,  and  a  part  of  the  republioana  were  actually  sent  off  to  France, 
when  King  Ferdinand  arrived  from  Sicily  in  ^e  bay,  at  the  end  of 
June,  on  board  the  English  admiral  Nelson's  aliip,  and  refused  to 
sanction  the  capitulation,  saying  that  Ruffo  had  exceeded  his  powen 
in  treating  with  rebels,  and  ha  appointed  a  apeoial  court  to  try  the 
republicans,  many  of  whom,  chiefly  of  the  higher  ordera  of  society, 
were  put  to  death.    The  minister  Acton  charged  Ruffo  with  partiality 
for  tbe  Jacobins,  as  they  were  called,  and  the  cardinal,  disappointed 
and  humiliated,  seized  the  opportunity  of  leaving  Naples  for  the 
conclave,  which  had  been  summoned  to  assemble  at  Venioe  for  the 
election  of  a  pope.    Rufib  followed  the  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  PreliBOt  of  the  Annona.    Some  yean  after  he 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  resumed  his  place  at  the  court    When 
the  court  of  Naples  was  obliged  to  emigrate  a  second  time  to  Sicily  in 
1806,  in  eonsequenee  of  ita  own  imprudence  and  tergiversations. 
Queen  Caroline  propoaed  to  Ruffo  to  put  himself  again  at  the  head  of 
the  country  people  to  oppose   the  French,  but  Ruffo 'replied  that 
**  once  waa  quite  enough  in  a  man'a  life  for  such  vagaries."    He  ratired 
to  Rome,  where  he  remained  till  1809,  when  he  went  to  Fraoee  and 
made  hie  peace  with  Napoleon,  and  he  waa  one  of  the  cardinals  who 
sanctioned  by  hia  preaenee  his  seoond  marriage.    In  1814  he  lejoiiDed 
Pope  Pius  VIL  at  Room.    After  a  time  he  returned  to  Naples,  and 
took  again  hia  seat  in  the  couneiL  where  he  displayed  a  marked  modera- 
tion of  sentimenta.   He  went  to  Rome  in  1828  to  the  cenoUve  m  whiek 
Leo  XIl  waa  elected,  and  died  at  Naples  in  1827  at  an  advaooed  ags^ 
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Ruffo  waB  a  man  of  ability  and  aooompliahmenta.  He  was  worldly 
and  lax  in  principleB,  by  no  means  fanatical  or  cruel;  and  the  atrocities 
which  disgraced  his  otherwise  romantic  expedition  of  1799  cannot  be 
justly  attributed  to  him,  although  he  may  be  blamed  for  not  reckoning 
on  them  before  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insorreotionaiy 
movement. 

Contemporary  with  this  Ruffo,  there .  was  another  Cardinal  Ruffo, 
of  another  branch  of  the  same  fiunily,  who  was  long  Archbishop  of 
Naples. 

(Petromasi,  Staria  delta  Spedizione  del  Cardinal  Ruffo;  CoUetto, 
Storia  del  Beame  di  Napoli;  Coppi,  AnncUi  d* Italia;  Skeichet  of 
popular  TutnuUt.) 

HUFI'NUS,  LICINIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  lived  under  Antoninus 
Caracalla  (a.d.  211-217),  whom  he  mentions  once  ('Dig.'  24,  tit.  L  s.  41). 
He  was  also  consulted  by  Paulus  ('Dig.'  40,  tit  18,  s.  4).  There  are 
seventeen  excerpts  in  the  Digest  from  a  work  of  Rufious  entitled 
E^ularia.  The  Florentine  Index  mentions  only  twelve  books  of  this 
work,  and  the  superscription  'Ub.  xiii.*  in  a  passage  of  the  Digest 
(42,  tit.  1,  s.  34)  may  be  a  mistake.  (Zimmem,  Oachichte  det  Jtiim, 
Privatreehta,  i.  882.) 

RUFrNUS,  also  called  TORANUS,  a  priest  of  Aquileia,  and  accord- 
ing to  some  writers  a  native  of  that  plaoe,  was  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  centuiy.  fie  embraced  a  monastic  life,  and  lived  at  first  in 
a  monastexy  at  Aquileia,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  of  the  Qreek  and  Roman  fathers.  During  this  time  he 
became  acquainted  with  St.  Jerome,  who  was  for  a  long  time  most 
sincerely  attached  to  him.  Rufinus  subsequently  visited  Egypt,  where 
he  formed  the  friendship  of  St.  Melania,  who  was  celebrated  in  the 
church  for  her  works  of  charity  and  love.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Palestine,  where  he  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  Arians,  who 
banished  him  to  the  most  desolatd  part  of  the  country.  He  was  ran- 
somed however  by  Melania,  and  returned  with  her  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  built  a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  lived  for  many  yeank 
During  his  stay  at  Jerusalem  he  translated  some  of  Origen's  works,  by 
which  he  offended  his  former  friend  Jerome,  who  attacked  him  in  his 
'Apology.'  To  this  work  Rufinus  wrote  arrply,  in  which  he  main- 
tained his  own  orthodoxy  and  defended  himself  by  appealing  to  the 
example  of  Jerome,  who  had  formerly  praised  and  also  translated 
some  of  Origen's  works.  This  controversy  excited  a  great  stir  at  the 
time^  as  both  writers  were  of  high  reputation  and  had  many  partisans. 
The  Western  Church  however  was  generally  opposed  to  Rufinus,  and 
on  his  retom  to  Aquileia  he  was  cited  by  Anastasius,  the  bishop  of 
Rome^  to  appear  before  him ;  and  on  his  not  doing  so,  his  writings 
were  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  rank  as  presbyter  at 
Aquileia.  He  subsequently  retired  to  Sidly,  where  he  died  about  the 
year  410. 

Ru6nus  translated  into  Latin  the  works  of  Josephos ;  the  '  Ecde- 
sisstical  History '  of  Eusebius,  to  which  he  added  two  books  continuing 
the  history  to  the  death  of  Theodosius ;  the  books  of  Recognitions 
attributed  to  Clement ;  several  of  Origen's  works,  with  the  first  book 
of  Pamphilns's  'Apology'  for  Origen;  the  'Orations*  of  St  Gregory 
Nazianzen ;  the  asoetieal  rules  of  St  Basil ;  and  a  few  other  smaller 
treatises  of  the  Greek  fathers.  The  translations  of  Rufinus  are  rather 
paraphrases  than  strict  and  literal  versions.  Besides  these  translations 
Kufinus  wrote  two  books  in  reply  to  St  Jerome,  which  have  been 
already  mentioned ;  an  '  Apology '  to  Anaatasins,  bishop  of  Rome ;  an 
'  Explanation  of  Jacob's  Blessing ; '  a  '  Commentary  upon  Hosea,  Joel, 
and  Amos ; '  and  an  '  Explsnation  of  the  AposUes'  deed/  a  work 
which  is  considered  by  modem  theologians  of  considerable  importance, 
as  it  contains  a  complete  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament 

The  opinion  of  Dn  Pin  upon  the  literaxy  and  theological  merits  of 
Rufinus  is  just  and  impartial : — "  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Rufinus, 
though  very  ill  used  by  St  Jerome,  was  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  his 
time.  Perhaps  he  had  not  so  much  learning  as  St  Jerome,  but  his 
temper  was  better  and  less  violent  He  dotii  not  write  such  good 
Latin,  but  his  style  is  more  even.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Latin 
ohurdi  is  indebted  to  him  for  the  knowledge  of  the  most  considerable 
among  the  Qreek  authors,  and  particularly  of  church  history.  Though 
he  was  accused  of  divers  errors,  yet  he  was  convicted  of  none,  and  he 
justifies  himself  sufficiently  from  the  reproachful  objections  made 
against  him." 

The  works  of  Rufinus  were  published  by  Sonnius  in  1  vol.  fdio^ 
Paris,  1580. 

(Du  Pin,  A  New  ffiMtory  of  Scdetiatiieal  Wriiert,  vol.  il,  pp.  107- 
111,  transl. ;  Lardner,  OredHrility  of  the  Qotpd  Mittorff,  vol.  iv.,  p.  482, 
London,  1831,  and  the  references  there  given.) 

RUFUS,  or  RUPHUS  (Pop^s),  commonly  called  Rufus  Ephesius, 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  is  said  by  Abu-1-fara  ('  Hist.  Dynast,'  p. 
69)  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Plato,  about  four  hundred  years 


placing  him  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  beginning  of  the  2nd 
century  after  Christ  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Menius 
Rufus,  the  inventor  of  several  compound  medicines,  who  however 
must  have  li?ed  long  before  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as  he  is  quoted  by 
Andromaohus  (Galen, '  De  Compos.  Medicam.  sea  Looa,'  lib.  vii.,  tom. 


xiii.,  cap.  v.,  p.  92),  who  was  arohiater  to  the  emperor  Nero.  Xothing 
is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life^  except  that  he  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  the  titles  are  preserved  by  Galen  and  Saidan^  and  three  are 
still  extant 

The  first  consists  of  four  books  (the  secoud  book  however  i«  merely 
another  version  of  the  first)  entitled  Tlepi  Onfioalas  rmw  tov  Ki^p^m 
Moptuy,  'Dtf  Appellstionibus  Partittm  Corporis  Humani,'  vrhich  are 
chiefly  valuable  for  the  information  they  impart  oonceming  the  state 
of  anatomical  science  before  the  time  of  Galen.    His  principaJ  object 
in  this  work  was  to  give  a  general  idea  of  anatomy,  and  partical&ziy 
to  prevent  tl^e  medicid  students  of  his  time  from  making  mistakes  in 
reading  the  ancient  authors,  who  do  not  alwaya  call  the  same  parti 
of  the  body  by  the  same  name.    From  what  Rufus  aaya  in  this  boo^ 
(p.  38),  we  find  that  all  the  anatomical  demonstrationa  were  mads 
upon  beasts.    (Compare  Theophilus^  '  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  lib.  v^ 
cap.  iL,  who  says,  "  choose  an  ape  for  dissection,  if  you  have  one ;  if 
not^  take  a  bear ;  and  if  you  have  not  a  bear,  take  any  animal  you  can 
get")    He  considered  the  spleen  to  be  absolutely  useless  (p.  69).    We 
nnd  also  in  the  same  book,  that  the  nerves  now  called  recurrent  wot 
then  quite  recently  discovered.    "  The  andents,"  said  Rufae  (p.  42), 
called  the  arteries  of  the  neck  tcapagrt^ts  or  Kopttrucol,  because  tbej 
believed  tiiat  when  pressed  hard,  the  animal  beoame  sleepy  and  loet 
its  voice;  but  in  our  age  it  has  been  discovered  that  this  accident  doe« 
not  proceed  from  pressing  upon  these  arteries,  but  upon  the  nermsB 
contiguous  to  them."  •  He  shows  that  the  nerves  proceed  from  iht 
brain,  and  he  divides  them  into  two  classes,  those  of  sensibility  sad 
those  of  motion  (p.  86),  though,  like  Celsus  ('DeMedic^,'  lib.  vii^ 
cap.  18,  p.  418,  ed.  Argent),  he  reckons  (pu  41;  compare  p.  43) 
among  them  the  cremaster  muscle.    (Julius  Pollux,  himself  a  con- 
temporary of  Galen,  gives  also  the  name  of  ptvpa  to  the  ligameoti 
which  unite  the  bones :  *Ooomast,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  5,  sagm.  234,  p.  26^ 
According  to  Sprengel  ('  Hist  de  la  M^.'),  he  was  the  first  to  deecribe, 
though  very  imperfectly,  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerves  at  the 
height  of  the  infundibulum,  and  the  fibres  which  they  receive  from 
the  brain,    (p.  54.)    He  clearly  describes  the  capsule  of  the  crystaUine 
lens  by  the  term  ^/i^r  ^aicaciS^r,  '  lenticulsr  membrane.'    (p.  S7.)    H« 
considered  the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  life,  and  noticed  that  the  Idt 
ventricle  is  smaller  and  thicker  than  the  right    (p.  37.)     This  wosk 
was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation,  by  J.  P.  .Craasasy  wxtii 
Aretseus,  Yenet,  4to,  1662. 

The  next  work  of  his  that  remains  is  a  valuable  little  treatise,  n^ 
r&y  iv  K4^poi$  koI  KOarti  TlaSw,  '  De  Renum  et  Vesica  Horbia,*  ia 
which  however  there  is  nothing  that  requires  particular  notice  hers 
The  third  is  a  fragment,  Tltpl  r&p  ^o^/uUMr  KaBaprucmf^  '  De  Media- 
mentis  Purgantibus.' 

These  tl^  works  were  first  published  in  Greek,  by  J.  GoupyL 
Paris,  8vo,  1664.  There  is  an  edition  by  Clinch,  Grec^L  and  Latin, 
4to^  Lend.,  1726,  which  is  not  of  much  value.  The  most  oomplete  u 
that  by  Matthssi,  8vo,  Mosq.,  1806,  Grtoce,  in  which  he  haa  supplied, 
from  a  manuscript  at  Moscow,  several  fragments  that  had  never  bef<Ht 
been  pubUshed.  A  Latin  translation  of  Rufus  is  inserted  in  tke 
'Medicse  Artis  Prindpes,'  by  H.  Stephens,  foL,  Parie,  1567.  Socm 
Greek  fragments  are  to  be  found  in  the  fourth  volume  (pp.  19S-2&}i 
of  the  collection  of  'Classid  Auctores  h  Vaticsnis  Codioibua  editi,' 
published  by  Angdo  Mai,  8vo,  Romae,  1881.  C.  G.  K&hn  pubhahed 
Lipa,  1881, '  Rufi  Ephesii  de  Medicam.  Purgant  Fragm.  ^  Cod.  Pan% 
descript ; '  and  F.  Osann  wrote  a  diwertation,  '  De  Loco  Rufi  Ephea 
Med.  ap.  Oribadum  servato,  sive  de  Peste  Lib.,'  Qisa,  1833.  There 
are  also  several  fragments  preserved  by  Oribasiua  and  Aetius  and 
among  the  rest  the  formula  for  the  composition  of  a  celebrated  medh 
cme  caUed  'Hiera'  (Gribas.,  'Synopsi,*  lib.  iii,  pp.  121, 122),  which 
appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  among  the  andents,  for  what 
may  be  called  patent  medidnes,  as  Aetius  has  inserted  in  his  compik- 
tion  (Totrab.  L,  serm.  8,  cap.  114)  the  formula  of  one  csdled,  after 
the  celebrated  Archigenes,  'Hiera  Archigenis.*  A  Latin  version  ofs 
treatise  on  the  Gout  attributed  to  Rufus  was  pubUahed  by  Littr^  is 
the  'Revue  de  Philologie,'  vol.  i.,  1846;  and,  with  lesa  appareot 
reason,  a  treatise  on  the  Pulse  in  Greek,  with  a  translation  in  French 
by  C.  Daremberg,  8vo,  Paris,  1846. 

Haller  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  Rufus  ('  Biblioth.  Botan./  torn,  l, 

g.  108)  an  anonymous  fragment  of  one  hundred  and  ninety  Qreek 
ezameter  verses^  Tltpl  fioraww,  *  De  Viribus  Herbarum,'  which  wm 
first  pnbUshed  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Dioscorides,  4 to,  Yenet,  161S, 
p.  281,  &0.,  and  which  is  inserted  by  Fabridu%  with  Greek  scholia 
and  a  Latin  translation  and  notes,  by  J.  Rentori^  in  his  '  BiUiothecs 
Grseca,'  torn.  iL,  pp.  629-61  (old  edit)  Fabridus  and  others  have  also 
been  of  the  same  opinion.  Hermann,  on  metrical  grounds  ('  Orphica,' 
8vo,  Lipa,  1806,  pp.  717,  760,  761,  &c.),  determines  the  writer  to  have 
lived  some  time  between  Manetho,  the  author  of  the  arorcAcer/iarwdl, 
and  NonnuB,  the  author  of  the  'Dionysiaca; '  but  this  date  is  su£< 
dently  vague.  Rufus  certainly  composed  a  poem  in  Greek  hexameter^ 
ncpl  fiorav&v,  in  four  books^  which  is  mentioned  by  Galen  ('De 
Facult.  Simplic.  Medic.,'  lib.  vi,  Pne&t,  tom.  zL,  p.  796,  ed  Kiihn),  and 
of  which  he  quotea  a  few  lines  (*  De  Compos.  Medic,  sea  Loca,'  lib.  i, 
cap.  1,  touL  ziL,  p.  426) ;  but  this  is  supposed  by  Choulant  (*  Hand< 
buch  der  Biicherkfinde  fUr  die  Aeltere  Medidn,'  8vo,  Leipsig,  182$) 
to  have  been  quite  a  different  work  frx>m  the  fragment  now  spoken  oi 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  so  sdentiflo  and  sendble  a  pbydciauM 
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Bufua  would  not  have  written  anything  so  full  of  popular  rapentitions 
and  absurdities.  The  fragment  treats  of  thirteen  different  plants  in 
as  many  chapters,  in  which,  says  Haller,  "Medicarum  virium  adest 
farrago  yei*arum  et  falsarum." 

IIUGENDAS,  GEORQ  PHILIPP,  a  celebrated  German  battle-painter, 
was  born  at  Augsburg  in  1C66.  He  was  the  pupil  of  I&aias  Fisches, 
an  eminent  histoiical  painter  in  his  time;  but  Rugendas  devoted  him- 
self at  an  early  age  almost  exclusively  to  battle«painting,  in  which  he 
was  partly  cod  firmed  by  the  admirable  battle-pieces  of  Boux^ignon, 
Lembke,  and  Tempesta,  which  he  studied  on  his  journey  to  Vienna, 
Venice,  and  Rome.  At  Rome  he  entered  the  famous  Flemish  Sohilder- 
Beut,  or  Society  of  Painters,  in  which  he  was  received,  from  his  pre- 
dilection for  battle-painting,  under  the  nickname  of  Schild :  all  the 
members  of  this  society  were  known  only  by  nicknames. 

In  1695,  after  an  absence  of  five'  years,  he  returned  to  Augsburg, 
ind  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  its  siege  in  1708,  and  of  thus 
studying  from  nature  what  he  had  hitherto  only  acquired  from  his 
.magination,  and  from  the  pictures  of  others.  He  lost  a  great  portion 
>f  his  property  through  this  siege ;  but  what  he  lost  in  sabstance  he 
noro  than  gained  by  the  excellent  opportunities  he  found  of  perfecting 
limsclf  in  the  line  of  art  which  he  had  adopted,*  and  he  acquired 
extraordinary  excellence  as  a  battle-painter.  He  became  distinguished 
klso  for  his  etchings  of  battles  and  skirmishes:  he  excelled  in  the 
nanner  in  which  he  represented  smoke,  and  made  use  of  it  in  separating 
md  arranging  his  groups.  There  is,  or  was,  a  large  picture  of  the 
siege  of  Augsburg  in  the  Stetten  coUection  at  Augsburg.  Rugendas 
rvas  made  director  of  the  Academy  of  Augsburg  in  1710 :  he  died  at 
lugsburg  in  1742.  His  piotures  are  very  numerous,  and  there  are 
lot  many  collections  without  one  or  more  examples  of  his  style.  He 
sainted,  besides  battles  and  skirmishes,  horse-markets  and  horse- 
exercises,  and  he  generally  introduced  many  objects  into  his  pictures. 
EI  is  design  is  vigorous  and  bold,  but  his  colouring  is  unequal,  some- 
times being  high  and  warm,  and  at  others  heavy  and  mQnotonoas; 
md  though  his  light  and  shade  is  often  well  studied  and  effective, 
nany  of  his  pictures  are  now  black  and  obscure.  Owing  to  an  illnesBi 
le  ptointed  many  years  vrith  his  left  hand.  There  is  a  picture  of  the 
3attle  of  Blenheim  by  Rugendas.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  a  numerous 
'amily  of  painters  and  engravers,  sons  and  grandsons.  A  life  of  him 
3y  J.  C.  Fu!>8li  was  published,  together  with  a  life  of  Kupetzky,  by 
;iie  same  writer,  'Lcben  Georg  Philipp  Rugendas  und  G.  Johann 
Kupetzky,*  Ziiricb,  1758. 

Christian  Rugendas,  his  second  son,  engraved  about  sixty  of  his 
*ather  s  designs  in  a  very  spirited  manner,  chiefly  in  mezzotinto.  His 
>wn  etchings,  of  which  there  are  about  thirty,  aro  also  much  prized. 

RU'HNKEN,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  1723  at  Stolpe,  in  Pomerania. 
Qis  parents,  who  were  in  good  circumstances,  soon  discovered  the 
promising  talents  of  the  boy;  and,  after  a  conrse  of  elementary 
ust ruction,  they  sent  him  to  the  gymnasium  of  Konigsberg  (Collegium 
iTridoricianum,  or  Friedricbs-CoUegium).  Here  he  commenced  his 
kcquaintance  with  the  classical  writers  of  antiquity,  and  conceived 
^hut  love  for  them  which  distinguished  his  whole  Ufa  He  also  made 
^eat  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  particularly  in  music  and  drawing, 
iftf  r  finishing  his  studies  at  the  gymnasium,  it  was  the  wish  of  his 
parents  that  ho  should  become  a  student  of  theology ;  but  this  was 
iontrary  to  his  own  inclination,  and  he  obtained  permission  to  go  to 
jijttingen,  where  he  anticipated  great  benefit  from  the  instruction  of 
r.  M.  U  esuer.  On  his  journey  thither  he  passed  through  Wittenberg, 
Lud  the  kindness  and  hospitable  reception  which  he  experienced  in 
;ho  houses  of  two  distinguished  professors  of  that  university,  Berger 
ind  Ritter,  induced  him  to  stay  at  Wittenberg,  where  he  remained 
;wo  years,  and  applied  most  indefatigably  to  the  study  of  ancient 
itcrature,  history,  and  jurisprudence.  On  the  occasion  of  tailing  his 
legree  he  published  his  inaugural  dissertation,  'De  Gkdla  Placidia 
Viigusta '  (Wittenb.,  1743),  a  work  which  raised  the  greatest  expeota- 
ious  of  the  young  scholar.  Ernesti,  who  happened  to  be  at  Wittenberg 
it  the  time,  advised  Ruhnken  t^  go  to  Ley  den,  and  finish  his  studies 
mdcr  the  auspices  of  the  great  Hemsterhuis.  This  advice  coincided 
vith  Ruhnken's  own  wishes ;  and,  having  provided  himself  with  letters 
>f  introduction,  ho  went  to  Leyden.  To  Hemsterhuis  he  had  no  Intro- 
iuction ;  but  he  nevertheless,  immediately  after  his  arrival,  paid  a 
riait  to  that  renowned  scholar,  who  received  him  vrith  the  utmost 
Liudness.  Ruhnken  now  began  his  studies  afresh,  following  the 
iuggebtious  and  advice  of  his  great  master,  and  continued  faia  studies 
mder  him  for  six  years,  during  which  he  read  almost  all  the  Greek 
.vriters  with  the  greatest  care  and  attention.  But  notwithstanding  his 
levere  application,  he  was  fond  of  amusements :  musical  entertainments, 
;he  conversation  of  ladies,  and  hunting,  were  now,  and  remained  during 
lis  whole  life,  his  favourite  recreations;  and  often,  after  returning 
rom  hunting,  he  would  sit  down  all  night  at  his  writing-table,  and 
sake  up  for  the  time  spent  on  his  amusements.  Hemsterbuis  had 
Tom  his  first  acquaintance  with  him  discovered  the  great  abilities  of 
ais  pupil,  and  was  anxious  to  keep  him  at  Leyden ;  but  as  there  was 
it  the  time  no  prospect  of  a  profeesorahip  becoming  vacant  in  the 
iniversity,  he  advised  him  to  resume  his  former  study  of  the  Roman 
aw.  Ruhuken,  who  was  accustomed  to  follow  the  advice  of  fiem- 
iterhuis  like  that  of  a  father,  complied  with  his  request^  and  soon 
nade  such  progress  as  to  gain  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  jurist 
3ut  he  did  not  neglect  his  favourite  pursuits,  and  made  preparations 
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for  a  new  edition  of  Pkta  With  this  view  he  ooUeoted  the  loholia 
on  Plato,  and  published  a  very  valuable  edition  of  Timnus,  *  Lexioon 
Vocum  Platonicarum,'  with  a  commentary,  Leyden,  1764  (a  new  and 
much  improved  edition  appeared  in  1789).  But  as  he  had  no  appoint- 
ment in  Holland,  his  friends  in  Germany  urged  him  to  return  and 
apply  for  a  professorship  in  some  university  in  his  own  country.  His 
attichment  however  to  his  friend  and  master,  and  his  love  of  the  mode 
of  life  at  Leyden,  induced  him  to  wait  there  until  a  vacancy  should 
occur.  In  1755  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  spent  a  whole  year  in 
examining  the  manuscripts  of  the  Rojal  Library  and  those  of  the 
library  at  St  Germain.  About  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  to 
set  out  for  Spain,  he  received  the  intelligenee  that  Hemstei^uis  had 
succeeded  in  gaining  for  him  the  appointment  of  lector  (reader)  in  the 
University  of  Leyden.  In  this  capacity  he  was  the  assistant  and 
colleague  of  his  former  master.  Ruhnken  returned  to  Holland,  and  in 
October  1757  he  opened  his  course  of  lectures  by  a  discourse,  *De 
GrsBcia  Artium  et  Doctrinarum  Inventrice'  (printed  at  Leyden  in  1757, 
4to).  Ruhnken  filled  this  place  for  four  years,  and  his  zeal,  his  suecesi^ 
and  his  erudition,  soon  gained  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
most  eminent  scholars  of  Holland. 

In  1761  Oudendorp  died,  and  Ruhnken  was  appointed  his  sueoessor 
as  professor  of  eloquence  and  history.  In  the  same  year  J.  M.  Gesner 
of  Gottingen  died,  and  Ruhnken  was  invited  to  take  his  chair;  but  he 
refused  this  honourable  offer,  and  recommended  Heyne  in  his  stead. 
This  proof  of  his  attachment  to  the  University  of  Leyden  was 
rewarded  by  a  considerable  increase  of  his  salary.  At  the  age  of  fort^ 
Ruhnken  married  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  young  lady,  ^ui 
whom  he  lived  very  happily ;  but  in  the  year  1769  his  wife  began  to 
suffer  from  apoplexy,  wmch  first  deprived  her  of  speech,  and  after- 
wards also  of  sight,  and  in  this  deplorable  state  she  survived  her 
husband.  In  1767,  two  yesrs  before  this  calamity,  Hemsterhnia  had 
died,  and  Ruhnken,  then  rector  of  the  university,  delivered  a  noble 
eulogium  on  his  late  friend  and  patron,  llua  euloginm  is  known 
under  the  name  of  <£logium  Tiberii  Hemsterhusii,'  printed  at  Leyden 
in  1768,  in  8vo ;  a  second  edition,  accompanied  by  two  letters  of  R. 
Bentley  to  Hemsterhuis,  appeared  in  1789.  About  this  time  Ruhnken 
conceived  the  plan  of  making  a  new  and  complete  edition  of  the  great 
works  of  Fabridus,  the  Bibliotheca  Gneca  and  Latina,  but  this  plan 
was  never  realised,  and  other  works,  of  which  we  subjoin  a  list^ 
occupied  almoat  all  his  attention.  In  1774  Ruhnken  succeeded  Gro* 
novius  in  the  ofi^ce  of  librarian  to  the  university,  in  which  capacity 
he  enriched  the  library  with  a  great  many  valuable  books  and 
manuscripts. 

The  life  of  Ruhnken  henceforward  presents  scarcely  any  incidents : 
his  time  was  divided  between  the  discharge  of  his  ofiSdal  duties  and 
his  literary  occupations,  by  which  he  acquired  a  reputation  equal  to 
that  ofhis  msater  Hemsterhuis.  To  his  suffering  wife  he  always 
showed  the  greatest  affection,  and  all  the  leisure  hours  which  he  could 
spare  he  devoted  to  her.  The  only  thing  which  in  some  degree 
inteiTupted  his  quiet  pursuits  were  the  disturbances  which  broke  out 
in  Holland  in  the  year  1787.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  May,  1798, 
leaving  two  daughters,  the  younger  of  whom  had  from  her  childhood 
always  been  in  bad  health.  The  city  of  Leyden  purchased  his 
valuable  library,  and  granted  to  his  widow  an  annual  pension  of  500 
florins. 

Ruhnken  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  and  critics  of  the 
18th  century.  With  a  refined  taste  and  great  acuteness,  he  combined 
an  extraordinary  memory  and  immense  erudition.  His  critical 
sagaoity  and  his  grammatical  knowledge  were  not  inferior  to  those  of 
any  modem  philologist,  and  his  works  are  still  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  information,  though  it  has,  perhaps  net  unjustiy,  been  observed, 
that  Ruhnken,  as  a  critic,  is  more  refined  and  elegant  than  profound. 
As  a  Latin  vmter  Ruhnken  has  scarcely  been  exceUed  by  any  modern 
author.  In  teaching  he  was  very  successful ;  the  most  dhtmguished 
among  his  pupils  was  Daniel  Wyttenbach,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
fm:  an  eloquent  Life  of  his  master  ^Leyden,  1799,  8vo.).  This  Life 
waa  reprinted  at  Leipeig  in  1822,  and  edited  by  Lindemann,  together 
with  the  Blogium  Hemsterhusii,  under  the  title  '  Vitao  duum  Virorum 
Tib.  Hemsterhusii  et  D.  Ruhnkenii.' 

Besides  his  edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Timssus,  Ruhnken  wrote,  in 
1754,  a  commentary  on  the  titie  in  the  Digest  and  Code,  <De  Postu- 
lando,  sive  de  Advocatis  et  Procuratoribus.'  He  fl^so  edited  tlie 
second  volume  of  Alberti's  Hesychius,  with  notes  and  emendations, 
Leyden,  1766,  foL;  Rutilius  Lupus,  'De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elo- 
cutionist Leyden,  1768  (a  new  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at 
Leipzig  in  1831  by  Frotscher);  Velleius  Paterculus,  2  vols.  Leyden, 
1779  (a  separate  edition  of  Ruhnken*s  commentary  was  published  at 
Hanover,  in  1815,  by  Clndius) ;  'Homeri  Hymnus  in  Cererem,'  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  Commentary,  1780  (a  second  edition  appeared 
in  1782,  in  which  a  fragment,  until  then  unknown,  was  added); 
*  Mureti  Opera,*  4  vols.  8vo,  Leyden,  1789.  Besides  these  editions  of 
andent  autiiors  by  Ruhnken  himself,  he  communicated  to  EmesU  his 
remarks  on  Callimachus  (Leipzig,  1761),  and  on  Xenophon's  'Memo- 
rabilia *  (Leipzig,  1773),  and  to  Sohweighauser  those  on  Polybius  and 
Appian.  Besides  his  three  original  compositions  already  mentioned 
(viz.  on  '  Galla  Pladdia  Augusta,'  'De  Gneda  Art.  et  Doctr.  Inventr.,' 
and  the  '  Elogium  Hemsterhusii '),  Ruhnken  wrote  '  Epistolss  Critioas : 
prima  in  Homeridarum  Hymnos  et  Heeiodum'  (Leyden^  1749);  'le- 
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ennda  in  CaHimaohum  et  ApoUoniam  Rhodium'  (LeydtD,  1751); 
<Ontio  de  Dootore  Umbratioo/  1753,  4to;  'Dissertatio  de  ViU  et 
Soriptis  Longiniy'  1766,  4feo ;  (reprinted  in  Toup'e  edition  of  Longinns). 
These  discoarseB  and  essays  were  collected  and  published  b^  Rimnken 
himself  in  1797,  in  2  toIs.,  under  the  title  '  Rnbnkenii  Opusoula 
Oratoria,  Philologioa,  Critica,  nunc  primum  oonjunctim  edlta.'  A  new 
edition,  with  some  additional  dissertations,  was  edited  by  Bergmann, 
in  2  ToU.,  Leyden,  1828.  Some  parts  of  the  correspondence  of  Rnhn- 
ken  with  his  learned  friends  have  likewise  been  published.  J.  A.  H. 
Tittmaon  has  edited  'Ruhnkenii,  Yalokeuariiy  et  aliorum  ad  J.  A. 


Epistols 

Diversos/  Yliessiogen,  1834. 

RUISCH,  RACHEL,  a  distbgoished  Dutch  flowe^palnter,  was  bom 
at  Amsterdam  in  1664 :  she  was  the  daughter  of  Professor  Ruisoh, 
who  had  her  taught  flower-painting  by  Wilhelm  Van  Deist  Li  1695 
she  was  married  to  the  portnit-painter  Juriaen  Pool,  who  was  two  years 
her  junior,  to  whom  she  bore  ten  children  and  with  whom  she  lived 
fifty  years.  In  1701  she  and  her  husband  were  elected  members  of 
the  Society  of  Painters  of  the  Hague,  and  in  1708  John  William 
elector  of  the  Pfidz,  appointed  her  his  court  painter.  She  died  at 
Amsterdam  in  1750^  aged  eighty-six,  and  she  continued  to  paint  till 
she  was  upwards  of  eighty  years  old.  Her  works  have  been  compared 
with  those  of  Van  Huysum  and  De  Heem,  and  have  sometimes  been 
sold  for  very  high  prices,  even  8,500  francs  for  a  single  picture. 

(Van  Qool,  Nieuioe  Schoubwg  der  NederlarUacke  KwMttchUdert,  Jhc; 
Van  Eynden  and  Vander  Willigen,  Qetchiedenit  der  VaderUmdtehe 
Schilderkunttf  <£rc.) 

RUMFORD,  BENJAMIN,  COUNT,  was  bom  at  Woburo,  Massa- 
chusetts, on  tiie  28th  of  March  1752.  His  family  name  was 
Thompson.  For  awhile  a  merchant's  clerk,  he  tumed  to  the  study  of 
medicine,  then  became  a  tutor,  and  eventually  a  schoolmaster  at 
Rumford  (now  Concord)  in  New  Hampshire.  Released  b^  his 
marriage  with  a  young  and  wealthy  widow  from  the  necessity  of 
acting  as  a  teacher,  he  turned  to  scientific  pursuits;  but  when  the 
revolution  commenced  he  became  a  major  of  muitia,  and  for  hii  serHces 
to  the  king's  cause  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  Foreign  Office. 
During  the  contest  he  retaraed  to  New  York,  and  raised  a  regiment 
of  dragoons,  of  which  he  was  appointed  ooloneL  In  1784  he  returned 
to  England,  was  knighted,  and  is  said  for  some  time  to  have  acted  as 
one  of  the  undersecr^ries  of  state.  He  subsequently  entered  the 
service  of  the  Eling  of  Bavaria,  and  rose  rapidly  to  a  high  position  in 
the  state.  He  is  said  to  have  accomplished  many  social  improvements, 
amongst  which  were  plans  for  the  suppression  of  mendicity  and  for 
relieviDg  poverty  and  elevating  the  poor;  besides  various  dvil  and 
military  reforms,  for  which  several  orders  of  knighthood  were  eon- 
ferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-general  and  created  a 
count.  From  the  time  when  he  was  eompelled  to  leave  America  he  had 
been  separated  Arom  his  wife  and  child ;  but  he  took  for  his  title  the 
name  of  her  native  town,  which  was  also  the  birthplaoe  of  his  child, 
who  now  (in  her  twentieth  year)  joined  him  on  the  death  of  her 
mother.  Towards  the  close  of  the  century  he  once  more  came  to 
England,  and  devoted  bis  time  to  experiments  on  the  nature  and 
economical  application  of  heat,  and  assisted  in  founding  the  Royal 
Institution.  In  1802  he  went  to  reside  at  Paris,  and  married  the 
widow  of  Lavoisier,  the  chemist,  but  soon  afterwards  separated  from 
her.  He  then  retired  to  Auteuil,  a  village  near  Paris,  and,  having  a 
handsome  pension  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  devoted  his  time  to 
rural  pursuits  and  to  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.  He  died  on 
the  2l8t  of  August  1814. 

The  plans  of  Count  Rumford  for  improving  the  arts  and  conve- 
niences of  domestic  life  have  rendered  his  name  well  known  in 
England.  An  account  of  these  will  be  found  in  his  '  Essays,  Political 
Economical,  and  Philosophical.'  Several  of  these  essays  were  pub- 
lished separately,  and  effected  much  good  at  a  time  when  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  was  attracting  great  atten- 
tion. His  views  are  enlightened  as  well  as  benevolent,  and  on  the 
whole  he  appears  to  have  been  in  advance  of  hb  time.  Two  volumes 
of  the  'Essays'  were  collected  and  published  in  1798,  and  a  third  in 
1802.  In  the  latter  year  also  was  published  a  volume  of  *  Papers  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics.'  Some  of  these  had  been  read 
before  the  Royal  Society,  in  whoso  '  Transactions'  they  are  aleo 
printed. 

RUMIANTSOV.  [Bomanzov.] 
^  RUMOHR,  CARL  FRIEDRICH  LUDWIQ  FELIX,  VON,  a  dis- 
tinguished writer  on  art,  was  bom  of  an  old  family  at  Reinhards- 
grimma,  his  fiither*s  estate  near  Dresden,  in  1785.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Gymnasium,  or  high  school  of  Holzmiinden,  in  Brunswick, 
whence  he  went  to  the  University  of  Gottingen;  but  already  at  tbe 
age  of  fifteen  he  neglected  every  other  study  for  that  of  art,  abruptly 
discontinuing  his  studies  at  the  university  and  placing  himself  with 
the  painter  J.  D.  FioriUo,  well  known  as  the  author  of  a  general 
history  of  modem  painting,  and  then  established  in  Gottingen.  From 
Fiorillo,  Rumohr  neard  much  about  Italy  which  excited  his  imsgi- 
nation,  and  determined  him  to  visit  that  country  sa  eoon  as  he  had 
acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  various  schools  and  styles  of  art  He 
accordingly  vieited  many  collections;  but  above  all  the  celebrated 


gallery  of  Dresden  attracted  his  attention,  and  especially  the  vrorks  of 
Raffiielle  and  Paul  Veronese.  In  1804,  in  his  twentieth  yesur,  he  mad« 
his  first  tour  in  Italy,  and  visited  Bologna,  Florence,  Siena,  and  Rom^. 
In  Rome  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thorwaldsen,  Schick,  Friedrl^ 
Tieck,  and  Koch  the  landscape  painter;  Carstens  had  already  UfL 
He  further  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Wilhelm  and  Alexander  res 
Humboldt,  and  Monsignore  della  Genga,  nineteen  years  afterwards 
Pope  Leo  XII. 

From  Rome,  Rumohr  went  to  Naples,  and  there  commence  tbs 
formation  of  a  collection  of  antiquities:  he  had  already  been  oollecti^ 
prints  for  some  vears.  He  returned  to  Germany  in  1805,  in  tbe  C!3i^- 
pany  of  Ludwig  Tieck.  In  Bavaria  he  was  honoured  vrith  ikt 
confidence  of  the  crown  prince,  afterwards  King  Ludwig  of  Barazai 
From  1805  to  1815  his  time  was  passed  chiefiy  in  Bavaria  and  on  La 
own  estates  in  Holstein.  Thoueh  he  took  great  interest  in  the  policial 
changes  of  that  time,  he  meddled  very  little  with  them.  His  litervy 
activity  oommenoed  soon  after  his  return  from  Italy,  bat  his  £rvt 
publication  appesred  In  1811 — '  Erliiuterungen  einiger  artistifldifis 
Bemerkungen  in  der  Abhandlung  des  Herm  Hofraths  Jacobs  ubs 
den  Reiohthum  der  Griechen  an  Plastisohen  Kunstwerken.'  This  vai 
followed  by  other  essays  on  various  departments  of  art,  and  amo:^ 
them  a  work  entitled  'Sammlung  fiir  Kunst  und  Hisiorie,'  2  vols.  Stc 
Hamburg,  1816. 

In  1815  he  revinted  Italy,  and  oommenoed  in  Florence  the  reseairisE 
for  his  principal  work,  the  '  Itailienieche  Forschungen,'  of  whidi  the 
three  volumes  were  published  in  two  portions  in  a  later  period  of  hs 
life.    In  Rome  he  found  Overbeck  leading  the  German  artists  into  a 
new  or  rather  old  sphere  of  art  [OyibbeckI,  which  forcibly  impressed 
Rumohr.    In  1827  appeared  at  Beriln  the  first  and  second  Tolumes  d 
the  '  Italian  Researches '  ('  Italienische  Forsohungen '),  a  critiad  wort 
on  the  history  of  art,  and  compiled  exclusively  fh>nii  the  origiBii 
archives  and  documents  in  various  buildings  at  Florence ;  in  tbii 
work  Rumohr  clears  up  many  obscurities  and  oorreots  several  enon 
in  Vasaii    In  1828  he  paid  a  third  visit  to  Italy,  when  he  was  eos- 
suited  in  the  purchsses  for  the  new  picture-gallery  which  was  tbea 
being  established  at  Berlin,  and  he  acted  as  cicerone  to  the  preiest 
King  of  Prussia  in  Florence,  when  crown  prince.   He  vras  employed  bj 
the  prince  in  several  purchases,  and  upon  his  return  to  Germany  ws 
engsged  with  others  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  objecto 
of  art  in  the  museum.    In  1881  Rumohr  published  the  third  and  ba 
volume  of  his  '  ItalieniMshe  Forsohungen,  and  varions  literary  worb 
now  followed  in  rapid  succession  and  on  varions  subjects.     In  1$3^ 
appeared  '  Konig^s  Qeist  de  Kochkunst,'  at  Stuttgurdt ;  *  DeatMbe 
Denkwurdigkeiten,*  at  Berlin ;  *  Drei  Rf  isen  nach  Italien,'  at  Leipxi;; 
and  the  first  volume  of  his  '  Novellen,'  at  Munich  :  in  183i,  'Scfanle 
der  Hofliehkeit  fttr  Alt  und  Jung,*  at  Stuttgmrdt ;  and  in  the  Ldpsg 
pocket-book  Urania,  <  Der  Letste  Surillo,'  a  poem,  said  to  be  his  M 
production  of  that  elsss:  in  1835,  in  Munich,  the  seoond  volume  d 
'Novellen;'  and  in  Liibeok,  ' Kynalopekomachia,   der  Handefaefa^ 
streit,  mit  Bildem  von  Speokter '  (*  Dog  and  Fox  Fight '),  a  satirini 
poem  on  the  times.    Erwin  Speokter  was  a  young  artist  of  Hamhas. 
much  admired  by  Rumohr :  he  died  in  that  year.  [Specktbr,  Ebwij] 
In  the  same  year  also  appeared  the  '  History  of  the  Royal  CoUeetJoe 
of  Prints  at  Copenhagen,'  drawn  up  by  Rumohr  and  the  keeper  of  fibe 
collection,  Professor  Thiele ;  and  at  Leipzig, '  Contributions  towirds 
the  History  of  Art  and  the  greater  completeness  of  the  Works  ot 
Bartsch  and  Brolliot'    [Babtsch,  Bruluot.I    In  1886  he  published 
at  Leipsig  two  works  on  wood'cngraving^ '  nans  Holbein  der  Jiini^ 
in  seinem  Verhiiltniss  sum  Deutschen  Formschnittwesen,'  and  u 
answer  to  a  censure  of  this  work, '  Auf  Veranlassimg  und  Erwiednu^ 
von  Einwiirfen  eines  Sachkundigen  gegen  die  Sohrift  Hans  Holbeia,' 
&0,    These  were  followed,  in  1887,  by  a  treatise,  *  Znr  (leschichte  und 
Theorie  der  Formsehneidekunst.' 

In  1837  he  made  a  fourth  journey  into  Italy,  but  he  did  net  go 
beyond  Milan ;  and  this  tour  was  made  rather  with  political  views  this 
as  an  artist.  He  published  an  account  of  his  journey  at  Lubeck,  in 
>  1888,  under  the  following  title :  *  Reise  duroh  die  dstlidien  Bondtf- 
staaten  in  die  Lombardei  und  zuriiok  uber  die  Schweiz  und  den  obos 
Rhein,  in  besonderer  Besiehung  auf  Volkerkunde,  Landban,  nsd 
Staatswirthschaft^'  to  which  he  published  some  additions  in  the  fol- 
lowing year — <  Historisohe  Beilege,*  &o.  He  had  previously  published 
a  work  of  the  same  kind  on  Tuscany, '  Ueber  die  Besltzlosigkeit  der 
Colonen  im  Nenem  Toscana,  aus  den  Urkunden,*  Hamburg,  1830.   In 

1841  however,  after  a  fifth  visit  to  Italy— to  Yenioe — in  the  pieriow 
year,  he  returned  to  his  more  genial  subject,  the  histoiy  of  art,  sad 
published  in  Leipsig  an  inquiry  into  the  invention  attributed  to 
Finiguerra  of  printing  with  engraved  plates  on  damped  papers 
'  Untersuchung,  dass  Maso  di  Finiguerra  Erfiader  dee  Handgrifi  sej 
gestochene  Metallplatten  auf  genetstes  Papier  absudruckeo.'  Tfaii 
was  his  last  labour  in  the  history  of  art,  and  his  last  poetical  prodactioQ 
of  this  class  was,  'Raphaels  Lehr-und- Wander- Jahre.' 

In  1841  he  purchuiBd  a  house  in  Liibeck,  intending  to  end  his  dsp 
there,  and  he  fitted  it  up  according  to  his  own  &ncy.     The  winter  of 

1842  he  spent  in  Berlm,  and  he  was  then  attacked  with  water  on  the 
chest:  he  returned  in  the  spring  to  LUbeck,  where  hii  pbyaosn 
recommended  him  to  visit  the  baths  in  Bohemia ;  he  accordinglj  set 
out^  but  being  too  ill  to  proceed,  he  remained  at  Dzeeden,  when  he 
died  of  apoplexy,  July  25, 1848. 
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Rumohr's  last  literary  production  waa  a  preface  to  *  Kampf  Demok- 
atiacher  und  Aristokratischer  Frincipien  zu  Anfang  des  seohszehnten 
'ahrhunderts,'  Liibeck,  1848.  It  is  a  translation  from  three  papers 
tresented  to  him  by  Professor  Altmeyer  of  Brussels.  His  '  Italienische 
rorschungen'  will  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  judgment  and  industry 
vhen  probably  neai*ly  all  his  other  works  are  forgotten.  It  is  one  of 
.he  best  documentary  works  in  the  literature  of  art>  and  at  the  same 
ime  abounds  in  critical  and  theoretical  reflections ;  it  is  likewise  a 
work  of  great  interest^  though  there  may  be  different  opinions  about 
the  correctness  of  Rumohr's  theories.  The  two  first  volumes  are  upon 
nodcrn  art  in  Italy  generally,  from  its  origin  to  ita  decline  in  the  16th 
»ntury,  which  is  distributed  under  fourteen  distinct  heads ;  many 
errors  in  Yasori  are  corrected ;  much  obscurity  of  the  12th,  18th,  14th, 
kud  15th  centuries  is  cleared  up  by  authentic  documents;  and  various 
alse  notions  concerning  the  development  of  art  are  dissipated  by  critical 
eflections :  the  third  volume  is  under  two  heads  ozily,  which  treat 
thiefly  of  Rafifaelle  and  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 

RUNCIMAN,  ALEXANDER,  an  eminent  Scotch  painter,  was  bom 
,t  Edinburgh  in  1736.  His  father  was  an  architect,  and  Runciman, 
vho  was  brought  up  to  the  arts  from  his  childhood,  made  coloured 
ketches  in  the  fields  as  early  as  liis  twelfth  year.  At  the  age  of 
burteen  he  was  placed  in  the  studio  of  John  and  Robert  Korris,  John 
>eing  considered  in  his  day  a  famous  landscape-painter.  When  only 
iineteen  years  of  age  he  set  up  as  an  independent  landsoape-palnter  in 
Edinburgh ;  but  he  found,  it  seems,  the  people  of  Edinburgh,  like 
hose  of  many  other  places,  lavish  of  their  praises  but  very  cautious 
n  their  purchases.  This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  aboat  five  years, 
vhen  in  1760  he  took  to  historical  painting;  and  though  he  had  more 
ibility  for  this  line  of  art,  his  fortune  seems  to  have  been  very  little  if 
it  all  improved.  In  1766  he  visited  Italy,  and  at  Rome  made  the 
^quaintance  of  Fuseli.  Their  tastes  in  art  were  veij  similar :  both 
vere  absorbed  by  what  is  termed  the  sublime,  and  both  were  alike 
vild  and  extravagant  in  their  execution.  Runciman  remained  five 
rears  in  Rome,  and  when  he  returned  home  he  carried  from  Fuseli  a 
etter  of  introduction  to  a  friend,  in  which  was  the  following  passage  : 
*  I  send  this  by  the  hands  of  Runciman,  whom  I  am  sure  you  will 
ike  :  he  is  one  of  the  best  of  us  here." 

He  arrived  at  Edinburgh  in  1771,  a  fortunate  time  for  him,  for 
i'avillion,  the  director  of  the  new  academy  of  the  arts  which  had  been 
istablished  at  Edinburgh  in  1760,  had  very  recently  died,  and 
iunciman  was  appointed  to  fill  his  place,  with  a  salary  of  120A  per 
innum,  then  a  sufficient  income  in  Sootland.  He  was  further  fortunate 
n  finding  two  generous  patrons  in  Sir  J.  Clerk,  of  Pennycuick,  and 
lobert  Alexander,  an  Edinburgh  merchant.  The  former  employed 
lim  on  an  extensive  work  at  Pennycuick,  suggested  by  himself— the 
lecoration  of  the  hall  of  that  place  with  twelve  great  compositions 
rom  Macpherson's  'Osaian.'  The  subjects  are— Ossian  singing  to 
^alvina;  ike  Valour  of  Oscar;  the  Death  of  Oscar;  the  Death  of 
igandecca^  the  Hunting  of  Catholda ;  the  Finding  of  Corban  Cargloss ; 
SolchoBsa  mourning  overLamderg;  OinaMorvid;  Cormao  attacking 
he  Spirit  of  the  Waters ;  the  Death  of  Cormao ;  Scandinavian  Wizards 
naking  Incantations ;  and  Fingal  engaging  the  Spirit  of  Loda,  The 
)icture  of  Agandecca  is  reckoned  the  best ;  but  as  works  of  art  they 
ire  extravagant  in  treatment  and  in  composition,  and  incorrect  in 
lesign.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  Runciman  painted  also  'The 
Ascension '  on  the  ceiling  over  the  altar  of  the  episcopal  chapel  in  the 
)owgate  of  Edinburgh.  He  painted  also  King  Lear;  Andromeda; 
^ausicaa  and  her  Nymphs  surprised  at  the  Water-Side  by  Ulysses ; 
ind  Agrippina  landing  with  the  Ashes  of  Qermanions. 

Runciman  visited  London  in  1772,  and  exhibited  some  pictures 
here ;  but  all  that  is  remembered  of  him,  says  Allan  Cunningham,  is 
.hat  ho  took  up  his  quarters  with  the  widow  of  Hogarth,  who  was 
n  those  days  reduced  to  let  lodgings  for  subsistence.  Runciman  died 
luddenly  before  his  own  door  in  West  Nicholson-street^  October  21, 
785,  in  his  forty-ninth  year.  He  had  contracted  an  illness  while 
>ainting  the  Pennycuick  cupola,  being  forced  to  lie  much  on  his  back, 
ind  to  this  is  attributed  the  shortness  of  his  life. 

Runciman's  best  works  are  his  sketches ;  his  faults  are  only  multi- 
>lied  in  his  pictures.  The  most  offensive  of  his  peculiarities  of  design 
B  his  huge  length  and  uniformity  of  limb,  the  glaring  defect  also  of 
be  works  of  Fuseli ;  he  was  also  invariably  extravagant  in  his  attitudes, 
jid  was  conventional,  mannered,  and  unnatural  in  his  draperies.  In 
execution  he  was  least  defective  in  his  colouring,  but  in  composition 
16  was  ever  ready,  and  his  invention  was  bold  and  fertile.  There  are 
t  few  etchings  by  him  from  his  own  designs :  the  best  is  considered  to 
>e  '  Sigismunda  weeping  over  the  Heart  of  Tancred.'  He  is  said  to 
lave  been  lively  and  agreeable  in  conversation :  Humei,  Robertson, 
Liord  Eames,  and  Monboddo  were  among  his  associates. 

*RUNEBERO,  JOHAN  LUDYIQ,  the  most  popular  living  poet 
n  the  Swedish  language,  has  never  beien  in  Sweden.  He  was  bom  on 
Jie  5th  of  February  1804,  at  Jakobstad  in  Finland,  one  of  a  numerous 
family  which  his  fetther,  a  sea-captain  in  poor  circumstances,  found  a 
iiffioulty  in  bringing  up.  Johan  was  sent  to  an  uncle,  a  toll-collector, 
vt  Uleaborg,  where  he  heard  so  much  on  all  sides  of  Franadn 
Fbanzen]  the  Swedish  poet,  who  was  bom  there,  that  he  was  early 
ed  to  form  a  high  notion  of  poetic  fame.  The  death  of  his  ancle 
returned  him  on  his  father's  hands  at  Jakobstad,  and  it  was  only  by 
a  subscription  of  friends  and  neighbour!  that  an  opportunity  was 


obtained  of  sending  him  to  the  school  of  Gamla  Carleby.  In  1822  he 
studied  at  the  University  of  Abo,  he  took  his  degree  in  1827,  and  in 
1880  he  became  teacher  of  Esthetics  at  Helaingfors,  to  which  place 
the  university  had  been  transferred  after  the  destruction  of  Abo  by 
fire.  In  1887  he  removed  to  the  Gymnasium,  or  grammar-school,  of 
Borgo,  in  a  somewhat  similar  capacity,  and  in  1842  he  became  the 
teacher  of  Greek  at  Borgo,  a  post  whic^  we  believe  he  still  retains, 
with,  since  1844,  the  title  of  '  Professor.'  Professor  Runeberg,  like 
Professor  Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  is  of  tall  stature  and  athletic  muke^ 
and  fond  of  field  sports ;  he  ia  considered  the  be^t  fisherman  as  well  as 
the  best  poet  in  Finland. 

The  literary  position  of  Finland  is  very  singular.  Up  to  the  year 
1809,  hi  which  the  'Great  Principality,'  as  it  is  called,  belonged  to 
Sweden,  it  somewhat  resembled  that  of  Wales — the  Finnish  language, 
like  the  Welsh,  being  that  of  the  lower,  the  Swedish,  like  the  English,  of 
the  upper  and  educated  classes.  The  conquest  of  Finland  by  Russia  in 
1809  transferred  the  political  allegiance  of  the  Finlauders  from  Stock- 
holm to  St.  Petersburg,  and  since  that  event  there  has  been  a  marked 
revival  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Finnish  language,  as  well  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Russian ;  but  Swedish  still  remains 
in  Finland  the  main  language  of  science,  of  learning,  and  of  literature, 
its  empire  being  shared  however  with  Latin  in  the  first  two  cases, 
and  with  Finnish  in  the  last.  Franz^n,  after  the  conquest,  removed 
to  Sweden,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  there ;  Runeberg,  who  hss 
never  been  to  Sweden,  writes  in  Swedish  only,  and  we  have  seen  it 
stated  in  a  Swedish  magazine  that  he  is  unable  to  hold  a  conversation 
in  Finnish. 

Runeberg's  first  poems  appeared  in  1880,  and  a  collective  edition  of 
them  which  was  published  at  Orebro  in  1851-52,  occupies  three 
volumes.  The  first  volume  comprises  *  Elg«ky ttarae,'  ('  The  Elk- 
shooters ')  in  nine  cantos,  'Hanna,'  m  three  cantos,  and  'Nadeschda,' 
in  nine,  three  narrative  poems,  or  tales  in  verse.  The  two  first  of  these 
tales,  which  are  in  hexameters,  are  of  the  same  description  as  Voss's 
'  Luise '  in  German,  delineations  of  daily  life,  such  as  in  English  literature 
have  hitherto  been  successful  only  in  prose — a  something  resembling 
the  *  Vicar  of  Wakefield '  or  '  Cranford '  in  hexameters.  Such  poems 
have  an  ethnological  as  well  as  a  poetical  value,  throwing  a  strong 
light  on  the  peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  country  they  pourtray. 
As  a  tale  'Nadeschda'  is  considered  more  suocessful  than  the  others; 
but,  in  this,  the  poet  places  his  scene  in  Russia,  and  the  intersst  Ues 
more  in  the  narrative.  The  second  volume  commences  with  the  most 
original  of  Runeberg  s  poems,  'Fanrik  Stals  Sagner,'  ('The  Stories  of 
Ensign  Stal'),  in  which  he  tells  in  a  singularly  original  and  striking 
manner  and  in  a  vein  of  the  most  fervent  patriotism,  a  number  of 
anecdotes  of  the  conquest  of  Finland  in  1809,  and  the  brave  defence 
of  the  Finlanders  against  the  Russians  when  abandoned  to  their  own 
resources  by  the  imbecility  of  Gustavus  lY.  of  Sweden.  The  intro- 
duction, in  which  the  poet  gives  an  account  of  his  becoming  acquainted 
when  a  student  with  the  old  ensign  from  whom  he  had  the  tales,  is 
translated  in  verse  in  the  'Histo^  of  Scandinavian  Literature'  by 
the  Hewitts ;  but,  though  the  translation  is  on  the  whole  a  good  one^ 
it  is  singular  to  remark  how  invariably  some  oif  the  spirit  of  tlie 
original  is  lost  in  every  stanza  The  other  works  of  Runebeig  wen 
originally  published  at  Helsingfors  or  Borgo ;  this  first  appeared  at 
Stockholm  in  1849,  and  we  do  not  observe  that  a  promised  continua- 
tion has  appeared,  or  that  the  book  has  been  reprinted  in  Finland, 
where  the  Russian  authorities,  which  in  1841  assigned  a  yearly 
pension  of  one  thousand  rubles  to  the  poet  from  the  Finnish 
finances,  must  have  been  not  a  little  startled  at  the  tone  and  ten- 
dency of  his  outburst  The  rest  of  Rvmebei^s  compositions  are 
of  a  shorter  kind,  comprising  several  amatory  poems,  and  idyls  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  tenderness,  and  a  number  of  translations, 
including  '  Chevy  Chace,'  and  many  SeiTian  ballads,  all  of  which  how- 
ever Runeberg  has  transferred,  not  from  the  originals,  but  from 
German  versions.  Many  of  these  shorter  poems  are  well  rendered  in 
Howitt,  and  in  an  article  in  '  Household  Words ; '  the  general  character 
of  the  whole  is  very  pleasing,  and  there  are  probably  few  living 
foreign  poets  whose  works  would  be  more  likely  to  become  popular 
in  English.  The  last  production  of  Runeberg  is  a  volume  entitled 
'Smarre  Berattelser'  ('Short  Narratives'),  pubUtihed  at  Heluogfora 
in  1864.  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  named  him  in  1844  a  knight  of  the 
order  of  the  North  Star,  and  Runeberg  received  on  one  occasion  the 
award  of  a  poetical  prize  from  the  Swedish  Academy.  Nearly  all  of 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  German. 

RUNJEET  SINGH,  MAHA  RAJAH,  chief  of  Lahore  and  Cash- 
mere, and  the  founder  of  the  Sikh  empire,  was  bom  at  Gugarftnwftla, 
sixty  miles  west  of  Lahore,  on  the  2nd  of  November  1780.  The 
natural  interest  attached  to  an  energetic  man,  who  ruled  almost  with- 
out opposition  for  forty  years  over  so  many  turbulent  provinces,  has 
induced  diligent  inquiries  to  retrace  the  Maha  Rajah's  descent,  for  more 
than  two  centuries.  But  his  real  history  begins  with  his  bold  and 
enterprising  grandfather,  Churruth  Singh,  who  from  a  low  condition 
and  a  vagrant  life,  became  master  or  sirdar  of  Sookur  Chukeea,  in  the 
Punjab.  The  son  of  Churruth,  Maha  Singh,  extended  his  power,  and 
though  he  died  before  he  was  thirty,  he  had  carried  on  a  species  of 
warfare  with  his  neighbours  for  about  fourteen  years,  oommanding  at 
one  time,  it  is  said,  60,000  horsemen.  He  captured  Rosoolgur,  in 
1780,  and  his  son  and  suocenor  being  bom  about  the  same  time,  Mah* 
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Slogh  gave  him  the  name  of  Ranjeet,  or  Ranjeet,  Bignifying  the  "  field 
of  battleu"  When  Maha  Singh  died  in  1792,  hiB  son  was  still  in  hia 
twelfth  year. 

During  Runjeet's  minority,  his  mother,  who  was  stUl  young  and 
handsome,  was  intrusted  with  the  government  of  the  missul,  con- 
jointly with  the  youthful  Sirdar.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  very  irregular  life,  and  whilst  she  shared  her  authority  with  her 
paramour  Lukput  Singh,  she  sought  by  the  most  vicious  allurements 
to  corrupt  her  son,  that  he  might  be  rendered  imfit  to  discharge  his 
duties,  when  he  had  grown  up.  She  succeeded  in  corrupting  the 
mind  of  her  son,  but  not  in  her  chief  object.  As  he  grew  up  he 
showed  a  strong  disinclination  to  remain  in  a  subordinate  position,  and 
his  known  feelings  gave  rise  to  reports  on  his  mother's  sudden  death  in 
1797  that  she- had  been  poisoned  by  his  direction.  Ruojeet  was  then 
seventeen,  and  from  that  time  he  gave  unrestrained  vent  to  his  ambi- 
tion and  love  of  power.  He  began  to  extend  his  possessions  by 
quarrelling  aud  makiog  war  with  his  more  inert  and  weaker  neigh- 
bours ;  or  by  lending  his  band  of  followers  as  an  auxiliary  force  to  some 
powerful  ruler.  Tne  great  province  of  Lahore  was  bestowed  upon 
him  in  1799  by  Sunam,  shah  of  Afghanistan,  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  that  prince  in  a  military  expedition. 

Soon  after,  Runjeet  commenced  his  long  series  of  conquest.  Seal- 
kate  was  taken;  Delawurgur  surrendered;  Nuoshuhur  and  Pindee- 
putteean  fell  into  his  hands ;  and  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  the  fort 
of  Bund  submitted  to  his  arms.  Many  places  of  less  note  were 
captured  within  the  first  five  years  of  the  century.  In  1806,  he  took 
the  strong  fort  of  Loodianah;  in  1807  he  got  possession  of  Kussoor 
by  stratagem,  for  his  cunning  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  his  prowess; 
in  the  same  year  he  captured  and  pillaged  Moultan  for  the  first  time; 
but  relinquished  4he  place  on  payment  of  70,000  rupees.  In  October 
1808,  Runjeet  Singh  marched  nis  army  through  the  Bist,  crossed  the 
Sutlej,  and  seized  the  cities  of  Jagram  and  Rhaeekakote.  In  the 
course  of  his  progress,  he  exacted  tributes  from  all  the  Sirdan  of  the 
Doab. 

Surrounded  by  Oriental  princes,  inert,  effeminate,  fond  of  repose, 
he  had  already  acquired  a  large  dominion  in  1809,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-nine.  Then  as  he  drew  nearer  the  British  possessions,  finding 
himself  confronted  by  opponents  of  a  different  character,  over  whom 
neither  his  courage  nor  his  craft  could  be  availing,  he  submitted  with 
a  good  grace  to  the  necbssity  of  his  position.  During  the  same  year 
(1809),  Mr.  Metcalfe  arrived  at  Umritsir,  having  been  despatched'from 
Delhi,  as  the  British  envoy  to  Runjeet  Singh,  with  instructions  to 
negociate  a  treaty.  Mr.  Metcalfe  remaioed  two  months  with  the  Maha 
Rajah.  In  the  early  part  of  his  sojourn,  whilst  his  band  of  500 
sepoys  were  occupied  in  pitching  their  tents,  the  Ukalees  collected  to 
the  number  of  8000,  and  attempted  to  drive  off  the  escort  of  the 
British  envoy.  A  skirmish  ensued  in  which  the  sepoys  succeeded  with- 
out much  difficulty  in  dispersing  their  opponents,  though  six  times  as 
numerous  as  themselves.  Runjeet,  who  had  watched  the  affair,  compli- 
mented the  envoy  on  the  bravery  and  discipline  of  his  soldiers.  This 
little  incident  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  first  suggested 
that  adoption  of  the  arms  and  discipline  of  more  civilised  nations, 
by  which  Runjeet  afterwards  raised  his  power  to  so  great  a  height. 
He  now  treated  the  British  envoy  with  marked  attention,  presented 
him  with  a  dress  of  honour  of  costly  materials,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  him,  whereby  he  undertook  "  to  preserve  peace  and  amity  with 
the  British;  not  to  keep  more  troops  on  the  left  bank  of  the  SuUej 
than  were  necessary  for  preserving  his  territories :  and  to  abstain 
from  making  further  inroads  on  the  Sikh  chiefs."  This  important 
treaty  having  been  concluded,  April  25,  1809,  was  faithfully  observed 
by  Runjeet  until  the  day  of  his  death,  upwards  of  thirtv  years  after. 

Immediately  after  this  negociation  with  the  Bntish,  Runjeet 
resumed  his  militnry  aggressions.  He  captured  Kote  Kangra  and 
other  places  in  1809.  In  1810  he  became  master  of  Qoojerat,  then  of 
Kooshah,  then  besieged  and  pillaged  Moultan  a  second  time.  In  1811 
the  whole  of  the  Nukee  country  between  Moultan  and  Manju  was 
annexed  to  his  possessiona  In  1812,  Koolloo  and  Sookhet,  and  after- 
wards Mandhee,  were  attacked,  the  rajahs  of  which  all  became  tribu- 
taries of  Lahore.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Runjeet,  having  been 
applied  to  by  Futteh  Khan  to  assist  him  with  troops  in  his  invasion  of 
Gftshmere,  got  possession,  by  very  artful  means,  of  the  great  diamond, 
the  famous  Koh-i-noor,  now  the  property  of  the  English  crown.  In 
1814  Runjeet  determined  to  effect  the  conquest  of  Cashmere,  but  a 
violent  snow-storm  discouraged  his  soldiers,  who  were  put  to  flight 
and  dispersed.  Undismayed  by  this  reverse,  he  besieged  and  took 
Nooq)oor  in  1815,  and  then  Rajour,  which  the  Sikhs  first  pillaged, 
then  burned  to  the  g^und. 

Moultan  was  captured  for  the  third  time  in  1817,  and  retained; 
the  following  year  Peshawur  fell  into  his  hands.  Finally,  in  1819,  he 
captured  the  rich  city  of  Cashmere,  and  annexed  the  whole  province 
to  his  dominions.  In  consequence  of  this  addition  to  his  dominions, 
he  assumed  the  title  of  Maha  Rajah  (king  of  kings). 

In  the  course  of  1822,  the  growing  fame  of  Runjeet,  and  his  well- 
Imown  partiality  to  foreigners,  induced  two  European  officers  of  merit, 
Messra.  Allard  and  Ventura,  to  visit  the  Punjab.  Having  met  with  a 
flattering  reception  from  the  Maha  Rajah,  they  agreed  to  enter  his 
■emce  at  a  fixed  salary  of  50,000  rupees,  and  to  introduce  a  general 
system  of  reform  into  the  Sikh  army.    It  was  chiefly  to  the  exertions 


of  these  gentlemen,  and  M.  Court,  who  afterwards  joined  them,  Uxat 
Runjeet's  celebrated  army  of  Sikhs  owed  its  high  state  of  discipline. 
Ahmed  Shah,  a  pretended  reformer,  fomented  a  petty  rebellion  iu  the 
Punjab  in  1827 ;  but  Runjeet,  having  taken  the  field  a];ain8t  him, 
defeated  him  soon  after.  This  was  the  only  revolt  agamat  his 
authority  which  is  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  his  long  rule. 

In  October  1831,  Lord  William  Bentinck,  governor-general  of  India, 
had  a  meefting  with  Runjeet  Singh  at  Roopur,  which  was  attended  on 
both  sides  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony.  On  this  occasion  a  new 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  Maha  Rajah  and  the  governoi^general.  The 
life  of  Runjeet,  in  spite  of  his  active  occupations,  had  always  been 
blemished  by  excesses  and  low  indulgence ;  his  health  had  in  con- 
sequence already  been  seriously  affected.  At  fifty  he  was  completely 
broken  down  by  premature  old  age.  During  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  was  disabled  by  palsy  and  other  bodily  ailments,  and  could  not 
stand  without  assistance.  In  1836  his  army  was  totally  defeated  by 
the  Afghans;  but,  in  spite  of  this  and  other  reverses,  he  retaiued  to 
the  last  his  authority  over  his  subjects.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  Juno 
1839,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  shortly  before  the  capture  of  Ghuznee. 
After  his  demise,  the  treasure  he  had  hoarded  was  estimated  at 
8,000,000^  sterling,  besides  jewels,  shawls,  horses,  elephants,  &c, 
valued  at  some  millions  more.  It  Ib  said  that  no  less  than  1300  rich 
bridles,  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  were  found  in  the  royal 
treasury.  After  his  death,  his  four  wives  and  seven  female  slaves 
were,  according  to  the  barbarous  usage  of  his  people,  permitted  to 
bum  themselves  along  with  him. 

RUPERT,  PRINCE  ROBERT,  of  Bavaria,  better  known  by  the 
title  of  Prince  Rupert,  was  bom  in  1619.  His  mother,  Elizabeth,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  James  L  of  England,  married  Frederic  V.,  elector 
palatine,  who  was  banished  and  deprived  of  his  estates  in  consequence 
of  his  unsuccessful  attempt  to  seat  himself  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia. 
Ruper^  an  exile  from  his  youth,  received  little  education ;  his  dispo- 
sition was  active ;  he  had  a  taste  for  military  pursuits,  and  as  the 
civil  wars  in  England  presented  an  opportunity  for  employment,  he 
offered  his  services  to  Charles  I.,  who  put  him  in  command  of  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry.  He  took  Cirencester,  Hereford,  and  Lichfield,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Worcester,  Edgehill^  and  Chalgrove 
Field ;  but  he  was  remarkable  rather  for  hia  rash  courage  and  im- 
petuosity than  for  prudence  or  military  knowledge.  >  His  resolute 
vigour  however  compensated  in  part  for  his  want  of  judgment  as  a 
leader,  and  the  king  continued  to  employ  him,  endeavouring  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  his  services  by  creating  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
and  Duke  of  Cumberland.  He  took  Bristol,  dispersed  the  parlia- 
mentary army  at  Newark,  and  was  afterwards  successful  in  the  north ; 
but  at  Marston  Moor  his  indiscretion  ruined  the  king's  hopes :  his 
want  of  concert  with  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle  and  the  hasty  with- 
drawal of  his  troops  from  the  field  of  battle  are  gravely  censured  by 
Lord  Clarendon.  Had  Prince  Rupert  "stayed  with  the  army  he 
marched  away  with,  at  any  ressonable  distance,  it  would  have  been 
long  before  the  jealousies  and  breaches  which  were  between  the  English 
and  Scotch  armies,  would  have  been  enough  composed  to  have  agreed 
upon  the  renewing  the  siege."  As  it  was,  in  two  days  after  the  battle 
they  returned  to  the  posts  they  had  occupied  before  it  took  place. 
{*  Hist.  Rebel.,'  voL  iv.,  512.)  The  king's  confidence  in  him  however 
did  not  diminish:  on  the  contrary,  Rupert,  who  had  been  commander 
only  of  the  horse,  was  soon  after  appointed  general  of  all  the  king's 
forces,  with  which  he  forced  Sir  Robert  Pye  to  surrender  Leicester, 
after  a  gallant  defence.  He  gave  the  first  charge  in  the  battle  of 
Naseby,  and  repulsed  the  troops  with  which  he  was  engaged,  but  here 
again  his  rash  pursuit  of  that  portion  of  the  parliamentary  forces  which 
he  had  defeated,  while  the  main  portion  of  their  army  under  Cromwell 
remained  on  the  field,  gave  the  victory  to  his  opponents.  After  the 
day  was  lost^  he  accompanied  the  king  and  some  remnant  of  their 
forces  to  Hereford,  the  king  hoping  to  join  Gerrard,  who  had  a  body 
of  royalist  troops  in  South  Wales,  and  thus  to  muster  a  new  army. 
At  Hereford,  before  it  was  agreed  what  should  be  done  next,  Rupert 
left  the  king,  and  went  hastily  to  Bristol  that  he  might  put  that  city 
in  condition  to  resist  an  attack,  which  there  was  reason  to  expect 
would  soon  be  made  upon  it.  The  reverses  that  the  king  had  lately 
sustained  rendered  his  continuing  in  possession  of  Bristol  a  point  of 
the  most  vital  consequence.  Rupert  wrote  so  confidently  of  hia  opera- 
tions, that  the  king  marched  to  Chepstow  with  the  intention  of 
joining  him.  He  was  dissuaded  however ;  fortunately,  as  it  proved, 
for  after  a  short  defence,  Rupert  surrendered  the  city  to  the  parlia- 
mentary army.  Tins  pusillanimity  justly  disappointed  and  irritated 
the  king,  who  signified  his  pleasure  to  the  lords  of  the  council  that 
they  should  require  Prince  Rupert  to  deliver  his  commission  into  their 
hands.  He  likewise  wrote  the  following  letter  to  him,  depriving  him 
of  his  command : — 

"  Nephew,— Though  the  loss  of  Bristol  be  a  groat  blow  to  me,  yet 
your  surrendering  it  as  you  did  is  of  so  much  afUiction  to  me,  that  it 
makes  me  not  only  forget  the  consideration  of  that  place,  but  is  like- 
wise the  greatest  trial  of  my  constancy  that  hath  yet  befallen  mo ; 
for  what  is  to  be  done,  after  one  that  is  so  near  me  as  you  are,  both 
in  blood  and  friendship,  submits  himself  to  so  mean  an  action?  (I 

give  it  the  easiest  term)  such I  have  so  much  to  say,  that  I  will 

say  no  more  of  it :  only,  lest  rashness  of  judgment  be  laid  to  my 
charge,  I  must  remember  you  of  your  letter  of  the  12th  of  August^ 
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Fhereby  you  assured  me  that,  if  no  mutiny  happened,  you  would 
:eep  Bristol  for  four  months.  Did  you  keep  it  four  days  ?  Was  there 
tDythiog  like  a  mutiny  ?  More  queationa  might  be  a^^ked ;  but  now, 
[  confess,  to  little  purpose :  my  conclusion  is  to  desire  you  to  seek 
rour  subsistence,  untU  it  sbidl  please  God  to  determine  of  my  condition, 
K>mewhere  beyond  the  seas ;  to  which  end  I  send  you  herewith  a  pass ; 
ind  I  pray  God  to  make  you  sensible  of  your  present  condition,  and 
^▼e  you  means  to  redeem  what  you  bave  lost ;  for  I  shall  haye  no 
^ater  joy  in  a  victory  than  a  just  occasion,  without  blushing,  to  assure 
^ou  of  my  being  your  loving  uncle  and  mo6t  faithful  friend,  C.  B. 

'<  Hereford,  September  1645." 

(Clarendon,  *  State  Papers ;'  and  Oxford  edit  of  Clarendon's  <  Hist> 
iebell.') 

Kupert  rendered  an  account  of  his  conduct  before  the  king  at 
ielyoir  Castle,  and  removed  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  and  treason, 
>ut  not  that  of  indiscretion.  He  was  unpopular  throughout  the 
iountry,  and  had  the  misforiune,  says  Lord  Clarendon,  *'  to  be  no  better 
Mloved  by  the  king's  party  than  he  was  by  the  parliament***  He  did 
lot  resume  his  mUitajy  command ;  nevertheless  the  king  could  not 
ong  do  without  him.  He  sought  the  appointment  of  commander  of 
hat  portion  of  the  fleet  which  still  adhered  to  the  king,  and  as  thei-e 
vas  no  other  person  to  whom  the  king  could  readily  oontide  the  charge, 
iupert  obtained  the  post  (1648).  His  services  were  immediately 
equired  on  the  Irish  coast.  Loid  Ormond  and  the  Royalist  party  in 
'reland  needed  assistance,  and  Bupert,  in  order  to  give  them  aid, 
anchored  in  the  harbour  of  Kinsale.  Here  Blake,  vrith  the  Parlia^ 
nentary  squadron,  blockaded  him  until  (October  1649)  he  resolved  to 
'orce  his  way  out^  which  he  did,  with  the  loss  of  two  or  three  ships, 
md  steered  for  Lisbon.  He  was  pursued  by  Blake,  who  demanded  the 
lurrender  of  his  fleet  in  the  name  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  the  king 
>f  Portugal,  who  was  in  allianoe  with  Charles  L,  not  only  protected 
;he  king's  fleets  but  fitted  out  a  squadron  to  assist  Prince  Bupert,  and 
so  induced  Blakid  to  withdraw  his  fleet 

Bupert  now  sailed  to  Carthagena,  and  again  Blake  pursued  him, 
md  requested  that  the  prince's  ships  might  be  given  up  to  him,  but 
^he  king  of  Spain,  being  in  amity  with  England,  a  refusal  was  given  on 
limilar  grounds  to  those  alleged  by  the  king  of  PortugaL  From 
Jarthagena  he  sailed  to  Malaga,  where  he  was  so  Ul-advised  as  to  sink 
md  capture  some  English  merchantmen.  Informed  of  this  transactioni 
31ake  immediately  foUowed  him,  and  in  January  1651  attacked  Bupert's 
iquadron,  without  reference  to  the  Spanish  authorities,  burnt  and 
iestroyed  all  but  four  or  five  ships,  with  which  the  prince  escaped  to 
he  West  Indies,  where  he  supported  himself  by  capturing  English  and 
Spanish  merchantmen.  Prince  Maurice,  who  accompanied  his  brother, 
vas  cast  away,  and  Rupert  contrived  with  two  or  three  ships  to  return 
lo  France,  where  he  sold  them,  on  behalf  of  Charles  II.,  to  the  French 
government' 

On  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  Bupert  left  France  and  returned 
,o  England,  where  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  received  other 
lonours.  By  this  time  the  impetuosity  of  his  youth  had  diminished, 
ind  he  judged  with  more  oonsideqition  and  calmness.  When  therefore 
ihere  was  a  commencement  of  hostilities  with  the  Dutch,  the  appoini- 
nent  of  Rupert  to  serve  under  the  Duke  of  York  was  looked  on  with- 
out dissatisfaction.  During  the  expedition  he  acquitted  himself  with 
jredit,  which  was  in  no  way  diminished  when  in  the  following  year  he 
commanded  the  British  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Lord  Albemarle.  In 
L673  he  was  again  chaqced  with  the  command  of  the  fleet,  which  was 
ictively  engaged  with  the  Dutch ;  but  he  found  this  squadron  so  ill- 
equipped,  and,  what  was  worse,  so  weakly  manned,  that  he  returned 
lome.  The  king  expressed  some  coolness  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
M)n(lucted  some  of  his  latter  engagementa  He  had  now  finished  the 
ictive  part  of  his  life ;  he  was  governor  of  Windsor  Castle,  and  there 
ipent  a  great  portion  of  his  time,  occupied  for  the  most  part  with 
uechauical  and  chemical  experiments,  with  painting  and  engraving ; 
.n  the  latter  art  he  was  an  adept,  though  not  the  inventor  of  mezzo- 
tinto,  as  has  often  been  erroneously  stated.  He  died  at  his  house  at 
Spring  gardens  on  the  29th  of  November  1682.  His  collection  of 
pictures  was  sold  after  his  death,  and  his  jewels,  which  were  of  con- 
uderable  value.    He  had  illegitimate  children,  but  was  never  manied. 

Bupert  was  endowed  with  good  natural  abilities,  had  a  quiok  per- 
ception, was  vigorous,  active,  and  energetic ;  he  could  readily  chuige 
smployments  and  pursuits,  acquiring  quickly  such  a  knowledge  of 
that  which  he  undertook  as  to  prevent  miscarriage.  He  was  impetuoos, 
rash,  impatient  of  control  and  advice,  and  wanting  in  moat  qualities 
which  constitute  a  great  man.  His  conduct  with  the  king's  troops  in 
V'orkshire,  at  Marston  Moor,  and  at  Bristol,  and  his  piracies  in  the 
Wwt  Indies,  have  been  very  justly  censured. 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN,  was  bom  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia 
ii  December  1745.  His  ancestors  had  followed  William  Penn  to  America 
in  1683.  His  &ther  and  his  grandfather  each  combined  the  business 
y{  a  farm  with  the  occupation  of  a  gunsmith.  Losing  his  fiEttiier  early, 
[le  WAS  indebted  to  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother  for  his  early  edu- 
cation ;  and  he  passed  five  years  in  the  grammar-school  of  his  maternal 
iincle,  the  Bev.  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards  president  of  the  college  of 
Princeton,  to  which  college  Bush  was  removed  at  the  age  of  fourteen. 
Bere  he  became  distinguished  by  his  application,  Ins  acquirements,  and 
the  possession  of  a  fluency  of  expression  for  which  he  was  ever  after 
remnrkable.    At  fifteen  he  obtained  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  artf,  and 


oommenced  his  medical  education  with  Dr.  Bedman,  then  an  eminent 
practitioner  in  Philadelphia.  His  early  attachment  to  the  writings 
of  Hippocrates,  as  weU  as  his  classical  acquirements,  were  evinced, 
when  he  was  only  seventeen,  by  his  translating  the  Aphorisms  from 
the  Qreek  into  English—  a  task  which  Dr.  Hosaok,  one  of  his  biographers, 
justiy  supposes  to  have  influenced  the  habits  of  his  mind  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  subsequent  writings.  Even  at  this  early  period  his  diligence 
and  method  were  such,  that  his  notes  of  the  yellow-fever  at  that  time 
prevalent  in  Philadelphia  contain  records  of  considerable  voluei  At 
the  age  of  twenty-one  he  repaired  to  Europe,  and  studied  two  years  at 
Edinburgh,  where  Monro,  Gregory,  Cullen,  and  Black  then  held  chairs. 
His  inaugural  dlBsertation,  on  taking  his  degree  in  1768,  is  entitied 
'DeCoctioneCiborum  inVentriculo,'  and  contains  an  accoimt  of  several 
experiments  made  on  himself,  and  some  by  a  fellow-student^  to  prove 
the  acid  changes  undergone  by  the  food  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

After  passing  some  time  in  attendance  on  the  London  hospitals  and 
lectures,  and  paying  a  visit  to  Paris,  Dr.  Rush  returned  to  Philadelphia 
in  the  spring  of  1769,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  physic,  for  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  eminently  qualified,  not  only  by  the  liberal 
plan  of  his  previous  studies,  but  by  his  gentleness  of  disposition  and 
by  great  humanity.  His  punctual  industry  was  audi,  that  he  is  said 
never  to  have  omitted  his  duties  at  the  hospital*  or  tiiose  of  his  private 
practice,  even  for  a  single  day,  except  in  the  case  of  illness;  and  it  is 
added  that  his  love  of  order  was  exemplified  by  his  never  being  ten 
minutes  behind  the  time  when  he  was  expected.  He  was  very  soon 
elected  professor  of  chemistry,  and  in  1789  he  succeeded  Dr.  Morgan 
in  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  The  College  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  becoming  united  in 
1791,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  instituteB  of  medicine  and 
clinical  practice ;  and  from  the  year  1805  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  held 
the  united  chairs  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical 
practice.  His  popularity  as  a  lecturer  was  evinced  by  the  number  and 
the. attachment  of  his  pupils,  and  the  celebrity  which  his  reputation 
mainly  imparted  to  the  medical  school  of  Philadelphia.  At  a  late 
period  of  his  life  he  still  warmly  expressed  the  pleasure  he  had  derived 
from  "studying,  teaching,  and  practising  medicine;"  but  the  times 
in  which  he  lived  were  too  full  of  events  to  permit  him  to  pay  that 
undivided  attention  to  medical  science  which  he  subsequeatly  regretted 
had  ever  been  impeded  by  public  events.  In  tiie  Congress  of  1776 
he  held  a  seat  as  a  representative  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
he  subscribed  the  declaration  of  independence.  He  was  appointed 
physician-general  of  the  military  hospital  of  the  middle  department 
m  1777,  and  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution  ten  years  afterwards.  A  few  years  later,  in 
1794,  he  describes  himself  as  hiaving  "  lately  become  a  mere  spectator 
of  all  public  events;"  from  which  period  he  seems  to  have  devoted 
himself  almost  exdusively  to  medical  studies  and  pursuits :  he  held 
however  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  United  States  Mint  during  the 
last  fourteen  years  of  his  hfe.  On  diOferent  occasions  he  received 
medals  from  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Queen  of  Etruria,  for 
information  communicated  to  them  in  answer  to  inquiries  concerning 
the  yellow-fever;  and  in  1811  the  Emperor  of  Bussia  sent  him  a 
diamond  ring  as  a  testimony  of  respect  for  his  medical  character. 
His  useful  life  was  terminated,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  19th  of 
April  1818. 

The  oharaoter  of  Dr.  Bush  exhibits  a  combination  of  nearly  every 
quality  appropriate  to  a  physician ;  industry,  temperance,  benevolence, 
uprightness,  pnblio  independence,  piety,  were  in  him  united  with 
learning  and  general  knowledge,  and  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
almost  every  branch  of  medical  science.  By  habits  of  early  rising, 
and  a  wise  economy  of  time,  he  was  enabled,  in  the  midst  of  arduous 
and  continual  duties,  to  treasure  up  and  to  communicate  a  variety  of 
observations  peculiarly  stamped  with  utility;  and  all  his  exertions 
were  animated  by  a  philanthropy  which  caused  him  to  devote  one- 
seventh  of  his  receipts  to  purposes  of  charity,  and  dictated  his 
memorable  last  injunction  to  his  son,  ''Be  indulgent  to  the  poor." 
In  the  year  1798,  when  Philadelphia  was  ravaged  to  an  unexampled 
extent  by  the  yellow-fever,  his  services  were  so  much  in  request  that 
his  exertions  nearly  cost  him  Ins  life.  His  house  was  filled  at  all  hours 
with  applicants  for  relief,  and  his  carriage  beset  in  the  streets.  He 
married  in  1776  Mias  Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  Judge  Stockton,  who 
is  described  as  a  lady  of  amiable  disposition  and  cultivated  mind. 
Dr.  Bush  was  survived  by  nine  of  thirteen  children,  the  fruits  of  this 
marriage. 

The  number  of  Dr.  Bush's  works  is  considerable;  they  include  a 
history  of  the  yellow-fever  as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1793;  and 
of  other  epidemics  of  different  years.  One  of  his  latest  works  was  a 
'  Treatise  upon  the  Diseases  of  tibe  Mind.'  His  last  was  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Hosaok  on  the  subject  of  Jiydrophobia,  which  terrible  disease  he 
considered  to  be  principally  seated  in  the  blood-vessels.  In  1787  he 
published  an  '  Inquiry  into  the  Efiects  of  Public  Punishments  upon 
Criminals  and  upon  Society,'  to  which  the  mitigation  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vanian  code  is  attributed.  He  also  edited  the  works  of  Sydenham, 
Cleghom,  Pringle,  and  Hillary. 

The  principcd  papers  published  at  various  times  by  Dr.  Bush  are 
collected  and  comprised  in  two  volumes  of  'Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations.'  The  first  of  these  was  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1788;  the  second  in  1793.    Of  theio  volumes,  four  editions  appear  to 
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baye  been  puUiBhed  in  four  yean.  Their  contents  oonsitt  of  about 
thirty  separate  easayB,  all  on  subjeote  of  medical  interest ;  eaob  distin- 
gnisbed  by  the  phUosophical  character  of  the  author,  and  not  a  few 
interesting  to  general  readers,  to  moraliits,  and  to  statesmen.  The 
essays '  On  the  State  of  Medicine  among  the  Indians ; '  '  On  the  Influ- 
ence of  the  Military  and  Political  Events  of  the  American  ReTolution 
upon  the  Human  Body ;  *  '  On  the  Influence  of  Physical  Causes  upon 
the  Moral  Faculty ;'  and  *  On  the  State  of  the  Mind  and  Body  in  Old 
Age,'  are  strongly  indicative  of  the  observiDg  and  reflecting  habits  of 
the  author.  The  account  of  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania  presents  a 
model  of  medical  topography,  a  subject  at  that  time  little  cultivated. 
Several  of  the  essays  on  separate  diseaseSy  as  the  Scarlatina  Anginosa, 
the  Cholera  of  Infants,  the  Influenza,  &c.,  are  disttnguished  by 
accuracy  of  remark  and  a  well-ezerdsed  judgment.  The  essay  '  On 
the  Effects  of  Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  Human  Body,'  contains  the 
strongest  original  arguments  that  could  be  employed  by  the  most 
sealous  advocate  of  temperance ;  and  in  the  '  Inquiry  concerning  the 
Causes  and  Cure  of  Consumption '  we  recogniie  the  doctrine  of  the 
general  or  constitutional  origin  of  that  fatal  disorder,  subsequently 
supported  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  but  more  distinctly  and  ably  illustrated  by 
Sir  James  Clark.  The  celebrated  doctrine  so  often  and  so  eloquently 
expounded  by  the  late  Mr.  Abemethy,  of  the  'Constitutional  Origin 
of  many  Local  Diseases,'  is  very  perspicuously  announced  in  Dr.  Rush's 
*  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  and  Care  of  Sore  Legs.* 

RUSUWORTH,  JOHN,  is  said  by  Anthony  Wood  to  havo  been 
bom  in  Northumberland  about  1607,  of  a  good  £amily,  and  to  have 
studied  for  a  short  time  at  Oxford,  where  however  he  did  not  remain 
long  enough  to  be  matriculated.  Coming  up  to  London,  he  entered 
lumself  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  ever  practised.  So  early  at  least  as  the  year  1680,  he 
.begaUf  according  to  his  own  account  (in  the  preface  to  the  first  volume 
of  his  '  Historical  Collections ')  to  attend  in  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
Court  of  Honour,  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  the  council,  and  other 
places,  whenever  any  matter  of  importance  was  in  question,  and  to 
take  notes  of  the  proceedings;  and  in  this  way  his  time  seems  to  have 
been  wholly  occupied.  When  tiie  first  parliament  of  1640  assembled,  he 
eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  debates  and 
conferences  of  the  two  houses ;  and  after  its  dissolution  he  proceeded 
to  the  north,  the  scene  of  the  Scottish  invasion,  where  he  vritnesMd 
ithe  fight  of  Newbum,  and  afterwards  found  admission  to  the  meetings 
of  the  great  council  at  York  and  of  the  commissioners  at  Ripen. 
When  the  Long  Parliament  met^  in  November,  Rushworth  was 
appointed  assistant  to  Henry  Elsyngne,  Esq.,  clerk  to  the  house  of 
commons ;  and  by  the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed  in  this  situation, 
he  was  enabled  to  make  ample  colleotioDS  relating  to  aU  the  moat 
interesting  public  transactions  of  the  time.  It  appears  to  have  been 
his  practice  to  take  dovm  in  a  species  of  short-hand  whatever  was  said 
in  the  house  which  he  thought  worth  preservioR.  Thus,  he  tells  us 
himself^  that  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  the  king  made  his 
'attempt  to  seize  the  five  members,  "  his  majesty  sent  for  Mr.  Rush- 
worth,  the  clerk,  whom  he  observed  to  take  his  speech  in  characters, 
requiring  a  copy  of  it;  who  pleaded  in  excuse  now  Mr.  Ne^e  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  telling  his  mijesty  what  was  spoken  in 
the  honse;  he  smartly  replied,  'I  wtk  you  not  to  tell  me  what  was 
said  hy  any  member,  but  what  I  said  myself; '  upon  which  a  copy 
being  transcribed,  it  came  out  in  print  next  mornings  by  the  king's 
order." 

'  But  besides  his  services  as  derk  and  reporter,  after  the  king  had 
left  London,  Rushworth  (being,  it  would  appear,  a  good  horseman) 
was  the  person  usually  employed  to  carry  addresses  and  other  com- 
munications from  the  house  to  his  migesty ;  and  Wood  records  that 
on  those  occasions  he  was  wont  to  perform  the  journey  to  York  in 
twenty-four  hours.  At  a  somewhat  later  date  he  appears  to  have  been 
in  like  manner  entrusted  to  convey  the  messages  of  the  house  to 
their  general,  Essex.  On  the  14th  of  June  1648,  the  house  ordered 
**  That  the  mare  and  young  horse  belonging  to  Mr.  Endraion  Porter, 
lately  brought  up  from  Enfield  to  London,  be  forthwith  delivered  to 
Mr.  John  Rushworth,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  parlia- 
ment in  sending  messages  between  this  house  and  the  Lord*(3eneraL" 
On  a  subsequent  day  it  was  further  resolved  that  he  should  be 
recommended  to  the  committee  of  the  house  for  exdse,  and  to  the 
treasurers  and  commissioners,  to  be  employed  in  some  office  or  place 
suitable  to  his  condition  and  the  recommendation  of  Uie  house, 
"towards  a  recompense  of  the  several  services  he  hath  done  for  the 
kingdom."  It  is  not  known  however  that  he  derived  any  substantial 
benefit  from  this  vote. 

In  1648  he  took  the  covenant  with  most  of  his  party.  In  1645, 
when  the  command  of  the  parliamentary  forces  was  given  to  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  who  was  his  near  relation,  Rushworth  was  appointed 
his  secretary ;  and  from  this  time  he  was  principally  with  the  army, 
till  Fairfax's  reaignation  of  his  command  in  1650.  Being  at  Oxford 
in  Fairfax's  suite  in  1649,  he  received  from  the  university  the  degree 
of  M.A.  Having  returned  to  London  and  taken  up  his  residence  in 
Lincoln's  Inn,  he  was,  in  1652,  appointed  one  of  the  committee  for 
the  reform  of  the  common  law.  The  next  time  we  hear  of  him  is  as 
one  of  the  members  for  BerwidL  in  Cromwell's  last  parliament,  which 
met  in  January  1658 ;  and  he  again  sat  for  the  same  borough  in  that 
which  restored  Charles  II.,  in  April  1660.    The  oyerthrow  of  the  1 


Protectorate  however  was  fatal  4o  Rushworth's  nnng;  fortonea.  Wt 
have  seen  the  aeal  with  which  he  served  the  republican  party;  ass 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  side  to  which  he  was  h«-art 
and  soul  attached ;  he  had  submitted  the  first  volame  of  his  '  H.^ 
torical  Collections,'  in  manuscript,  to  Oliver  Cromwell ;  and  wheD  it 
appeared  in  print  it  was  ushered  in  by  a  dedication  in  yery  hi^L- 
fiown  terms  to  the  new  Protector  Richard.  When  the  king  ctsa 
back,  Rushworth  withdrew  this  unlucky  dedicaUon;  and  he  aLo 
made  a  modest  attempt  to  conciliate  Charles  by  presenting  to  bs 
some  registers  of  the  Privy  Council  which  had  fallen  into  his  hjsds. 
Thanks  were  formally  returned  to  him  in  the  king*s  name  for  tu. 
books,  but  he  received  no  encouragement  to  expect  any  fortbtr 
evidence  of  the  royal  favour. 

Rushworth  had  not^  like  many  of  his  party,  taken  advantage  of  Lk 
opportunities  tnud  of  the  appointments  he  had  held,  to  secure  a  fortosr 
to  himself  out  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  and  be  was  n.v 
probably  in  rather  straitened  circunwtances.  When  Sir  OriaL'io 
Bridgeman  was  noade  lord  keeper  however,  in  1677,  he  appointed 
Rushworth  his  secretary ;  and  we  find  him  sitting  again  for  BerwuX 
both  in  the  parliament  which  met  in  March  1679,  and  also  in  ihtx 
which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681.  But  after  this,  it  is  stated,  he  lived  ia 
retirement  and  obscurity ;  till,  in  1684,  he  was  arrested  for  debt  asd 
sent  to  the  King's  Beach  prison,  where  he  remained  till  he  died,  ca 
the  12th  of  May  1690.  He  had  latterly  taken  to  drinking  to  dn>v:i 
care,  and  his  mind  and  memory  were  nearly  gone  for  aome  time  bafon 
he  died.  Ruahworth  left  several  daughters,  **  virtuous  women,"  mj! 
Anthony  Wood, ''  of  which  one  was  married  to  Sir  Franc.  Yane,  of  tb 
North.- 

The  first  part,  in  one  volume  folio,  of  Rushworth's  'Historia! 
Collections  of  Private  PMsages  of  State,  Weighty  Matters  in  Law,  asi 
Remarkable  Proceedings  in  Parliament,'  embraoea  the  apaoe  fros 
1618  to  1629,  and  was  published  in  1659.  It  was  reprinted  dan 
destinely  in  1675,  and  also  sgain  in  1682.  Put  aeoond,  in  twc 
volumes,  extending  firom  1629  to  1640,  appeared  in  1680;  and  tiu: 
same  year  Rushworth  also  published,  in  one  volume  folio^  his  aocotat 
of  the  '  Trial  of  tiie  Eari  of  Strafibrd,'  which  is  now  oonaadered  as 
ibrmicg  the  eighth  volume  of  his  'Historical  CoUeotaona.'  Tk 
remaining  parte  of  that  work  were  left  ready  for  the  press  at  ha 
death;  and  part  third,  in  two  volumes,  extending  from  1640  to  164;, 
appeared  in  1692;  part  fourth,  also  in  two  volumes^  and  oomingdova 
to  1648,  in  1701.  All  the  seven  volumes,  together  with  StiafTanTs 
Trial,  were  reprinted  in  1721.  RushworUi's  intention,  aa  he  states 
in  the  preface  to  his  second  volume,  had  been  to  bring  down  the  work 
to  the  dissolution  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  1658. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  active  and  industrious  oompiler^a  laboois, 
and  of  the  value  of  what  he  has  bequeathed  to  us,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  His  collection  contains  an  immense  number  of  papers  asd 
notices  now  nowhere  else  to  be  found,  and  many  which  neyer  wen 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  And  it  may  also  be  admitted  that  the  prom» 
of  perfect  impartiality  with  which  he  sets  out,  is  upon  the  whole  ai 
well  kept  as  we  have  any  right  to  expect  that  it  should  be.  The  book 
however  was  loudly  cried  out  against  for  its  unfairness^  ita  positiTs 
faliehoods  and  inventions,  as  well  as  its  omissions  and  suppressiooi) 
by  the  high  church  and  Tory  party  on  the  appearance  of  the  fim 
volume.  An  elaborate  expoaition  of  the  grounds  of  .theee  ehai^ges 
(which  however  are  very  unsatisfaotorily  made  out  after  all)  may  be 
found  in  the  long  introduction  to  Nalson*s '  Impartial  Collection  of 
the  Qreat  Affairs  of  State  from  the  beginning  of  the  Scotch  RebeUios 
in  the  year  1689;'  which  indeed  was  professedly  publiehed  *<byhii 
majesty's  special  command,"  in  opposition  to  Rushworth's  work,  hot 
of  which,  although  it  was  intended  to  come  down  to  the  death  of 
Charles  L,  no  more  than  two  volumes  ever  appeared,  the  first  in  16S2, 
the  second  in  1688,  csrrying  the  history  no  farther  than  to  January 
1642. 

*  RUSKIN,  JOHN,  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  1819.  He 
says,  ''I  was  bom  in  London,  and  accustomed  for  two  or  three  yeazs 
to  no  other  prospect  than  that  of  the  brick  walls  over  the  vray ;  had 
no  brothers  nor  sisters,  nor  compsniooa"  His  father  waa  a  wttlthj 
merchant,  and  he  enjoyed,  he  tells  us,  "  an  early  life  of  more  travelliog 
than  is  ususlly  indulged  to  a  child."  To  this  city  birth  and  early 
journeying  he  ascribes  hit  intense  love  of  the  grandeur  of  natural 
scenery ;  "  though  I  could  always  make  myself  happy  in  a  quiet  way, 
the  beauty  of  the  mountains  had  an  additional  charm  of  change  and 

adventure  which  a  country-bred  child  would  not  have  felt.*' 

"  The  first  thing  which  I  remember,  as  an  event  in  life,  vraa  being 
taken  by  my  nurse  to  the  brow  of  Friar^s  Crag  on  Derwentwater  ; 
the  inteose  joy,  miogled  with  awe,  that  I  had  in  looking  through  the 
hollows  in  the  mossy  roots  over  the  crag  into  the  dark  lake,  has  asso- 
ciated itself  more  or  less  with  all  twining  roots  of  trees  ever  since. 

These  feelings  [of  'awe  and  heart  hunger'  in  the  presence 

of  mountains]  remained  in  their  full  intensity  till  I  was  eighteen  or 
twenty,  and  then,  as  the  reflective  and  practical  power  increased,  and 
the  '  cares  of  this  world '  gained  upon  me,  faded  gradually  away." 
But  there  remained  "the  gift  of  taking  pleasure  in  land- 
scape, which  I  assuredly  possess  in  a  greater  degree  than  moat  men; 
it  having  been  the  ruling  passion  of  my  life,  and  the  reason  for  the 
choice  of  its  field  of  labour."    (*  Modem  Painters,'  v.  iiL,  oh.  17.) 

Mr.  Ruskin's  academic  adnoation  was  oompletod  at  Oxfordj  whers 
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e  was  a  gentlemui-commoiier  of  OhriBtobaroh.  He  carried  off  the 
Tewdigate  prize  in  1889  (for  an  Engliah  poem,  'Salsette  and  Ele- 
thanta  ')i  and  graduated  doable  fourth  class  in  1842.  He  bad  bow- 
yer  given  more  attention  to  the  study  of  art  than  to  either  letters  or 
nathematicB,  and  be  had  been  assisted  in  bis  studios  by  some  of  the 
>esb  water-colour  painters  of  the  day.  Prout,  Copley  Fielding,  and 
larding  are  mentioned  as  bis  teachers  in  landscape-painting,  and  he 
lad  tested  bis  acquirements  in  continental  traveL  But  bis  admi- 
•ation  bad  cbiefly  centred  on  Turner,  and,  conceiying  that  the  merits 
)f  that  great  painter  were  overlooked  or  misrepresented  by  certain 
iritic9,  be  commenced  writing  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  review, 
'reprobating  the  matter  and  style  of  those  critiques,  and  pointing 
»ut  their  perilous  tendency."  The  letter  however  soon  grew  into  a 
ometbiog  which  its  author  **  scarcely  knew  whether  to  announce  as 

n  essay  on  landscape-paiDting, or  as  a  critique  on  particular 

7orks/'  and  which  his  readers  have  scarcely  yet  made  up  their  minds 
LOW  accurately  to  specify.  Eventually  the  first  volume  appeared,  as 
.  modest  octavo,  in  1843,  with  the  title  of  'Modern  Painters :  their 
Superiority  in  the  Art  of  Landscape-Painting  to  all  the  Ancient 
(Casters.  By  a  Ghnduate  of  Oxford.'  The  work  took  the  public  com- 
>letely  by  surprise.  Such  a  bold  denunciation,  not  only  of  all  those 
f^hom  the  art-critics  of  all  countries  bad  agreed  to  call  '  the  great 
aaaters'  of  landscape -painting — of  (to  use  the  author's  words) 
'  Claude,  Caspar  Poussin,  Salvator  Roaa»  Cuyp,  Berghem,  Both,  Buys- 
lael,  Hobbima,  Teniers  (in  bis  landscapes),  Paul  Potter,  Canaletti,  and 
he  various  Van-somethings  and  Back-somethings,  more  especially  and 
nalignantly  those  who  have  libelled  the  sea," — but  even  of  all  the 
Qodem  landscape-painters  of  France  and  Germany,  might  well  startle 
be  sober  reader,  though  the  author  declared  bis  aemonstrations  to  be 
imilar  in  strength  to  those  of  Euclid,  and  deemed  it  "  proper  for  the 
>ublic  to  know,  that  the  writer  is  no  mere  theorist,  but  has  been 
levoted  from  his  youth  to  the  laborious  study  of  practical  art." 
V.  work  Eo  pompously  heralded,  and  in  itself  so  paradoxical,  though  it 
night  bavo  secured  a  brief  popularity  and  afforaed  a  little  temporary 
imusement,  must  soon  have  sunk  under  the  attacks  of  adverse  criti- 
ism,  had  it  not  possessed  sterliog  ezoellenoes.  And  it  was  seen, 
vben  fairly  examined,  that  it  was  a  work  of  no  ordinary  stamp. 
Vmidst  an  affluence  of  words  unparalleled  probably  by  any  prose 
mter  since  Jeremy  Taylor,  there  was  apparent  original  descriptive 
;enius  that  would  have  insured  vitality  to  a  poem ;  an  artistic  eje 
or  form  and  colour  such  as  few  English  writers  on  art  had  possessed; 
rery  considerable  acquaintanco  alike  with  pictures  and  the  less  known 
ispeots  of  natural  scenery ;  striking  powers  of  observation  and 
'eHection;  and  an  earnestness  bordering  on  enthusiasm  which  gave 
ife  and  reality  to  every  page.  The  work  made  its  way  and  secured  its 
:oaition«  In  1846  a  third  edition  (like  the  second,  greatly  enlarged 
md  altered)  appeared,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a  second  volume; 
reating  'Of  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  Faculties.'  'The  Supe- 
iority  of  Modem  Painters'  was  now  dropped  out  of  the  title,  and 
>he  size  was  changed  to  an  imperial  octavo  :  it  now  in  fact  assumed  to 
>e  an  elaborate  treatise  on  landscape-painting  in  its  principles  and 
levelopments.  An  interval  of  ten  years  elapsed  before  the  third  and 
burth  volumes  ('  Of  Many  Things,'  and  '  Of  Mountain  Beauty ') 
appeared,  in  1856.  These  two  volumes  were  much  bulkier  than  the 
)receding  ones,  and  illustrated  with  engravings.  A  fifth  volume  is 
innounceid  as  in  preparation,  and  it  will  probably  end  the  work, 
hough  in  the  third  volume  Mr.  Buskin  prudently  announced,  in 
ipologising  for  not  having  completed  the  work  in  the  limits  first  pro- 
>o8ed,  that  "having  of  late  found  his  designs  always  requiring  enlai^e- 
nent  in  process  of  execution,  be  will  take  care,  in  future,  to  set  no 
imits  whatsoever  to  any  good  intentions."     [See  Supplement.] 

It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  this  '*  enlaxgement 
>f  his  designs"  may  proceed  *'in  the  process  of  execution,"  that  what 
vas  originally  intended  as  a  letterto  the  editor  of  a  review,  although 
itill  unfinished,  has  already  expanded  into  by  far  the  longest  disserta- 
;iou  on  art  in  the  English  language.  And  this  points  at  what  has 
)revented  Mr.  Buskin  taking  the  high  place  as  an  authority  on  art  to 
vhich  be  else  might  fairly  have  aspired.  Ho  appears  never  to  think 
>ut  bis  subject  before  be  writes  upon  it.  Very  much  of  his  philosophy, 
>f  bis  criticism,  and  of  his  invective  (and  whilst  one  of  the  greatest 
n  asters  of  diffuse  writing  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  in  condensed 
nvective),  is  plainly  the  result  of  merely  present  feeling,  and  conse- 
[uently  involves  him  in  all  kinds  of  difficulties  and  inconsistencies, 
vhioh  much  of  his  future  time  and  temper  is  consumed  in  reconciling, 
lenying,  or  explaining  away.  He  is  in  fact  one  of  the  most  impulsive 
>f  writers,  whilst  be  also  claims  to  be  one  of  the  most  infallible, 
leoce  he  turns  aside  to  settle  every  subject  that  happens  to  come 
mder  notice  in  the  course  of  his  investigation  (from  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  and  the  emptiness  of  German  philosophy,  down  to  Gil 
bias's  immorality,  the  worthlessness  of  railways  for  the  conversion  of 
he  heathen,  and  the  vanity  of  ladies'  dresses)  instead  of  concentrating 
lis  powers  on  the  task  that  lies  before  him ;  and  thus  we  have  in 
Modem  Painters'  the  most  diffuse  and  in  many  respects  most 
nisleadlng,  where  we  might  have  bad  the  most  important  as  well  as 
he  most  brilliant  work  of  its  kind  in  modem  literature.  It  is  in  every 
vay  to  be  lamented,  for  of  the  brilliancy  of  Mr.  Buskin's  powers,  and 
he  depth  and  subtlety  of  hia  feeling  for  art,  there  can  be  little 
[uestion,  while  he  has  undoubtedly  punned  it  with  singular  diligence^ 


and  in  a  way  that  would  of  coarse  have  been  impotsible  to  one 
possessed  of  less  leisure  or  more  limited  means.  He  says  himself  in 
the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  *  Modern  Painters,'  "  I  have  now 
given  ten  years  of  my  life  to  the  single  purpose  of  enabling  myself  to 
judge  rightly  of  art,  and  spent  them  in  labour  as  earnest  and  continuous 
as  men  usually  undertake  to  gain  position,  or  accumulate  fortune.  .  . 
I  have  given  up  so  much  of  life  to  this  object ;  earnestly  desiring  to 
ascertain,  and  be  able  to  teach,  the  truth  respecting  art." 

These  ten  years  had  been  diligently  occupied.  During  them  be  bad 
made  repeated  and  prolonged  visits  to  the  Alps,  and  to  tbe  cities  of 
Italy — especially  Venice.  Even  bis  literary  labour  had  been  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  preparation  of  the  remaining  volumes  of  hia 

*  Modern  Painterd ;'  on  tbe  contrary  bis  pen  bad  ranged  over  a  very 
wide  field,  and  produced  works  that  in  mere  extent  would  have  done 
credit  to  the  industry  of  a  tolerably  assiduous  litterateur.  Dissatisfied 
with  the  recent  architectural  productions  of  the  country — and  what- 
ever he  may  have  thought  of  the  superiority  of  living  English  painters, 
he  was  satisfied  of  the  hopeless  inferiority  of  living  English  architecta 
—beset  himself  eagerly  to  tbe  task  of  propounding  the  true  funda- 
mental principles  of  architecture,  and  eradicating  &e  effete  fallacies 
derived  from  Greece  and  Boma  Accordingly  in  1849  appeared  his 
'  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,'  a  work  fully  as  positive,  unflincbiDg^ 
and  self-reliant  in  criticism,  as  eloquent  in  description,  as  trenchant  in 
assertion,  and  as  paradoxical  and  peculiar  in  matter  as  his  former 
work;  and  one  that  excited  perhaps  even  more  commotion  among 
architects  than  that  had  done  among  painters.  The  peculiarity  of  hia 
theorising  on  this  subject  consisted  noainly  perhaps  in  bis  endeavoor- 
ing  to  convince  his  readen  that  the  "attributes  of  a  building"  are 
certain  moral  qualities^  and  essentially  those  of '  action,' '  voice,'  and 
'  beauty  z'  but  tbe  book,  like  all  his  other  bo.oks,  entered  upon  a 
multituae  of  ethical  and  philosophical  speculations  connected  in  the 
author's  mind  by  some  subtle  links  with  his  main  subject,  and  treated 
with  bis  usual  diffuse  and  glittering  eloquence :  it  reached  a  second 
edition  in  1855. 

The  '  Lamps  of  Architecture '  were  followed  up  by  another  and 
longer  work,  in  which  he  illustrated  bis  views  by  an  >examination  of 
the  older  palaces  of  Venice,  which  Mr.  Buskin  pointed  out  for  study 
and  imitation  as  the  highest  style  of  edifice  which  had  been  anywhere 
constructed.  The  first  volume  of  '  The  Stones  of  Venice:  the 
Foundations,'  appeared  in  1851 ;  the  second  and  third  volumes, '  The 
Sea-Stories,'  and  *  The  Fall,'  were  published  in  1853  :  like  his  previous 
works,  they  were  goodly  imperial  octavo  volumes,  and  illustrated  with 
steel-engravings  and  wood-cuts  from  bis  own  drawings.  He  also  com- 
menced the  publication  of  a  series  of  'Examples  of  tbe  Architecture 
of  Venice,  selected  and  drawn  to  measurement  from  the  Edifices  by 
John  Buskin ;'  but  only  three  parts  were  issued  (all  in  1851) :  the 
examples  were  chiefly  drawn  in  tinted  lithography,  but  a  few  were  in 
mezzotint.  Tbe  '  Stones  of  Venice '  probably  satisfied  few  who  took 
it  up  as  an  architectural  work,  but  as  a  poetic  rhapsody  on  the  fallen 
city  it  was  singularly  interesting — full  of  thought  and  fancy  and  rich 
poetic  description ;  abounding  in  eloquent  musing  and  impassioned 
declamation ;  in  admirable  delineations  of  the  ancient  glory  and  hope- 
less ruin— of  tbe  historic  associations  and  pictorial  wealth — of  Venice. 
But  it  also  contained  as  much  rash  assumption,  and  hasty  and  passionate 
criticism^  and  no  less  extraordinaiy — though  often  interesting  and 
always  entertaining— digressions ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  stutling 
dogmas  flung  in  as  it  were  by  the  way,  such  as  "  philology — evidently 
the  most  contemptible  of  all  the  sciences,"  and  others  of  almost  equally 
ludicrous  audacity.  The  last  of  bis  architectural  publications  was  his 
<  Lectures  on  Architecture  and  Painting,'  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  8vo» 
1854.  A  pamphlet^ '  Notes  on  the  Constmction  of  Sheep-Folas/  8vo^ 
1851,  appears  to  have  been  begun  with  a  view  to  writing  a  dissertation 
on  church-building,  but  it  became  under  his  wayward  pen  rather  a 
discussion  of  church  discipline  and  doctrine.     Another  pamphlet^ 

*  The  Opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace :  considered  in  some  of  its  Belations 
to  the  Prospects  of  Art,'  8vo,  1854,  may  be  mentioned  in  this  connec- 
tion, as  it  was  in  reality  a  proposid  for  the  establishment  of  a  society 
for  the  preservation  of  Gothic  buildings,  and  the  faithful  record  of 
their  present  condition.  As  an  example  of  his  diversity  we  may  add 
that  he  published,  about  the  Christmas  of  1851,  a  £siry  tale  entitled 
'The  King  of  tbe  Golden  Biver,  or  tbe  Black  Brothers.' 

One  other  phase  of  Mr.  Buskin's  art-teaching  must  be  noticed.  In 
1849,  as  mentioned  elsewhere  [Hunt,  W.  H.  ;  Millais,  J.  E.],  the  band 
of  young  painters,  styUng  themselves  '  Pre-Baphaelites,'  sprang  into 
existence,  or  at  least  into  notice.  These,  although  to  ordinary  observers 
so  unlike  in  their  views  of  art  to  his  great  idol  Turner,  Buskin  claimed 
as  his  disciples,  and  their  pictures  as  the  true  and  natural  result  of 
a  consistent  working-out  of  the  principles  developed  in  his  '  Modem 
Painters.'  Accordingly,  finding  as  be  considered  that  their  excellences 
were  unappreciated,  he  undertook  to  elucidate  and  defend  them  by 
tbe  publication  of  a  pamphlet, '  I^Baphaelitism,'  8vo,  1851;  and  he 
has  continued  since  to  divide  his  homage  in  matters  of  painting  pretty 
equally  between  his  former  and  his  later  love.  He  has  also  published^ 
in  the  pamphlet  form,  '  Notes  on  some  of  the  Principal  Pictures 
exhibited  in  tbe  Booms  of  the  Boyal  Academy,  1855,'.  and  a  similar 
series  of 'Notes'  on  tbe  exhibition  of  1856;  and  from  the  tenor  of 
his  remarks  it  would  seem  that  he  purposes  to  nu^e  the  series  an 
annual  one.    During  the  present  spring  (1857)  he  has  iaraed  onothar 
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lezies  of  'Notes'  on  Turner's  pictures  snd  drawings  exhibited  at 
liarlborough  House,  in  which  he  has  dealt  with  Turner's  demerits  in 
a  style  whioh  has  not  a  little  surprised  those  who  have  taken  their 
opinion  of  Mr.  Raskin  rather  from  report  than  from  a  careful  con- 
sideration of  his  writings. 

Mr.  Ruskin  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Arundel  Society,  and  he 
drew  up  a  notice  of  *Qiotto  and  his  Works,'  4to,  1854,  to  accompany 
outlines  from  certain  of  Giotto's  frescoes  engraTed  by  that  society. 
Mr.  Ruskin  has  also,  in  his  desire  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  art, 
delivered  several  lectures  to  artizans,  on  ornamentation,  &a ;  and  for 
some  time  he  directed  dasees  in  drawing  in  the  Working  Men's 
College,  as  well  as  by  various  friendly  Bervices  assisting  other  schools 
and  institutions,  and  also  private  students. 

RUSSELL,  ALEXANDER,  was  a  native  of  Edinburgh,  where  he 
received  his  medical  education.  Having  finished  his  studies  in  the 
university  of  that  city,  he  came  to  London,  and  in  the  year  1740  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppa  Having  made 
himself  master  of  the  Arabic  language,  he  soon  obtslned  a  pre-emi* 
nence  over  all  the  practitioners  in  ttie  place,  and  was  honoured  by  the 
particular  friendship  of  the  pasha.  On  his  return  to  England,  in 
1754,  he  published  his  'Natural  History  of  Aleppo,' a  valuable  and 
interesting  work.  It  contains  a  description  of  the  city  and  principal 
natural  productions  in  its  neighbourhood;  together  with  an  account 
of  the  climate,  inhabitants,  and  diseases,  and  a  diary  of  the  progress  of 
the  plague  in  1742'48-44.  Four  ysars  after  the  publication  of  this 
work,  a  vacancy  occurring  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  he  was  elected 
physician  to  that  institution,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death  in 
1768.  He  was  a  man  of  great  abilities,  industry,  and  humanity.  He 
presented  several  contributions  to  the  Royal  and  Medical  Societies.  A 
second  edition  of  his  '  Natural  History  of  Aleppo,'  revised,  enlarged, 
and  illustrated  with  notes,  by  Patrick  Russell,  has  been  translated 
into  several  European  languages. 

RUSSELL,  PATRICE,  brother  of  Dr.  Alexander  Russell  [RusssLi^ 
Alxxandsb],  was  bom  in  Scotland  in  1726.  His  father  was  a  lawyer 
of  great  eminence  in  the  dty  of  Edinburgh,  and  of  seven  sons  whom 
he  brought  up  it  is  reported  that  not  one  ever  gave  him  a  moment's 
disquietude^  Having  completed  his  medical  studies  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  Patrick  Russell  went  to  Aleppo  to  reside  with  his 
brother  Dr.  Alexander  RusselL  On  the  return  of  the  last-named 
physician  to  England,  Dr.  Patrick  Russell  succeeded  him  as  physician 
to  the  British  factory  at  Aleppo.  It  was  duriug  his  residence  in  this 
capital  that  the  great  plague  of  1760  and  the  two  following  years 
broke  out  in  Syris,  and  he  readily  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities 
which  it  afiforded  him  of  studying  this  diseaae  in  all  its  varieties.  His 
quarto  work  on  the  plague,  which  was  published  some  years  after  his 
return  to  England,  is  justly  esteemed  one  of  the  best  and  most  com- 
plete that  ever  has  been  written  on  the  subject.  It  contains  an 
historical  and  medical  account  of  the  disease,  and  treats  fully  the 
subjects  of  quarantine,  lazarettos,  and  the  police  to  be  adopted  in 
times  of  pestilence.  He  also  gave  to  the  public  a  new  and  very 
enlarged  edition  of  his  brother's  work  on  Aleppo,  and  in  1796  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  Indian  serpents  collected  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandcl,  containing  descriptions  and  drawings  of  each  species, 
together  with  experiments  and  remarks  on  their  several  poisons.  He 
died  July  2.  1805. 

•RUSSELL,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN.  EARL,  is  the  third  and 
youngest  son  of  the  sixth  Duke  of  Bedford,  by  his  first  wife,  the  Hon. 
Georgians  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter  of  the  fourth  Viscount 
Torriugton.  His  eldest  brother,  the  present  or  seventh  Duke,  is  four 
years  bis  senior.  He  was  bom  in  Hertford-street,  London,  on  the  18th 
of  August  1792,  and  was  educated  first  at  Westminster  school,  and 
afterwards  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  where  he  attended  the 
Moral  Philosophy  lectures  of  Dugold  Stewart  and  Thomas  Brown. 
It  was  Lord  John  Russell,  who  headed  the  deputation  of  students 
that  waited  on  Dugald  Stewart  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery 
from  the  illness  which  had  caused  him  to  have  recourse  to  Brown's 
help,  and  to  thank  him  for  having  procured  so  valuable  a  substitute.  In 
1818,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as 
member  for  Tavistock,  of  which  borough  his  father  had  the  disposal ; 
and,  faithful  to  the  hereditary  Whiggism  of  the  House  of  Bedford,  he 
attached  himself  at  once  to  the  opposition,  who  were  then  maintaining 
Whig  principles  against  the  powerful  ministry  of  Liverpool  and 
Castlereagh,  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  cessation  of  the  European 
war  left  the  mind  of  tho  nation  free  to  return  to  home-politics ;  and 
the  first  portion  of  Lord  John  Russeirs  parliamentary  career  is  iden- 
tified vrith  the  progress  of  that  stubborn  contest  which  the  Whig 
opposition,  with  the  country  at  their  back,  carried  on  inch  by  inch 
tUl  the  year  1827  against  the  reigning  Toryism.  His  abilities  and  the 
industry  and  conscientiousness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
politics  as  his  business  concurred,  with  the  advantages  of  his  birth  and 
connections  as  a  scion  of  the  great  ducal  house  of  Bedford,  to  give  him 
very  soon  the  place  of  a  leader  among  the  Whig  politicians.  While 
taking  part  in  all  the  Whig  questions,  he  fastened  from  the  first  vrith 
extraordinary  tenacity  on  the  main  question  of  parliamentary  reform, 
bringing  forward  or  supporting  year  after  year  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  rotten  boroughs  and  the  enfranchisement  of  large  com- 
fflCfcial  towns.  Lord  Brougham,  after  speaking  of  the  great  services 
rendered  to  the  oanse  of  Reform  at  this  time  in  parlis^ent  by  Earl 


Orey,  Sir  Fhmcis  Burdett^  Lord  Durham,  and  others,  says,  "Bet  u 
one  did  more  lasting  and  real  service  to  the  question  than  Lord  J'vb 
Russell,  whose  repeated  motions,  backed  by  the  progress  of  the  sobjec: 
out  of  doors,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  minority  in  its  favorr.  is 
so  much  that,  when  he  at  last  brought  it  forward  in  1826,  Mr.  Cabq::; 
[then  Castlereagh's  successor  in  the  Foreign  Secretaryship  in  the  Lirt: 
pool  Cabinet,  but  virtual  head  of  the  government]  finding  he  oo^ili 
only  defeat  it  by  a  comparatively  small  majority,  pronouncfd  tir 
question  substantially  carried.  It  was  probably  from  this  time  tui 
his  party  perceived  the  prudence  of  staying  a  change  which  tlt«j 
could  not  prevent,"  The  bill,  the  proposal  of  which  had  thu  b 
portent  effect,  was  one  for  disfranchising  certain  rotten  boronghi  as^i 
substituting  large  and  important  towns  in  their  place.  At  the  tse 
of  proposing  it  Lord  John  was  no  longer  member  for  Tari^ock, 
but  for  Huntiogdonshiro,  which  county  he  had  represented  mat 
1820. 

While  thus  la^ng  the  foundation  of  his  reputation  as  a  eerions  ss^ 
persevering  Whig  statesman,  and  as  the  man  among  the  junior  Wlus 
who  had  made  the  question  of  psrliamentaxy  roform  most  thoroii^; 
his  own,  Lord  John  had  at  the  same  time  made  various  appeanjacss 
an  author.  In  1819  he  published  in  quarto  a  '  Life  of  William,  Led 
Russell,  with  some  Account  of  the  Times  in  whioh  he  lived '-^g»» 
ful  and  characteristic  tribute  to  his  celebrated  Whig  ancestor.  Tb 
work  was  followed  in  1821  by  '  An  Essay  on  the  History  oi  tk 
English  Government  and  Constitution,  from  the  Reign  of  Henir  VE 
to  the  present  Time;'  and  this  sgain  by  an  effort  in  verse  eDtid?i 
'  Don  Carlos,  or  Persecution,  a  Tragedy  in  fivo  Acts,'  published  in  U2f, 
and  which  went  through  several  emtions  in  the  course  of  thai  jtiL 
The  subject  of  the  tragedy  is  the  story  of  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  ^ 
son  of  Philip  IL,  already  dramatised  by  the  genius  of  Schiller.  Ii 
1824  Lord  John  published  the  first  volume  of  a  woi4  of  a  differed 
character,  entitled  '  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Europe  from  the  Peaa 
of  Utrecht,'  but  the  work  was  not  completed  till  1 829.  Several  lighter 
productions,  in  the  shape  of  sketches,  &a,  also  oame  from  his  ^ 
about  this  period ;  and  indeed  for  a  time  he  seemed  to  be  ditist^ 
between  politics  and  literaturo.  This  was  the  period  of  his  first  isti- 
macy  with  Moore  and  with  others  of  the  literary  men  who  u^  t.^ 
froquent  the  sodety  of  Lord  Lansdovnie  and  of  Holland  House ;  ci 
there  is  extant  a  poem  of  Moore's,  remonstrating  with  Lord  J.^ 
Russell  on  an  intention  which  he  had  intimated  to  Moore  in  conreM- 
tion,  of  withdrawing  from  political  pursuits  altogether : — 

"  Shalt  thou  be  fainthearted  and  turn  from  the  atrife, 
From  the  mighty  arena,  vrhcre  all  that  ia  grand 
And  devoted  and  pure  and  odorning  in  life 

'Tis  for  hlgh.thonghtcd  apirits  like  thine  to  command !  *' 

Fortunately,  Lord  John  did  not  carry  out  his  intention,  but  condncfti 
in  that  career  of  political  life,  in  which  it  was,  and  not  speci&L;  a 
literature,  that  nature  had  fitted  him  to  excel. 

The  prostration  of  Lord  Liverpool  by  apoplexy  in  April  1S27  kI^^ 
Caoniog  to  his  brief  premiership.  His  administration  (April  1S^> 
August  1827)  and  that  of  his  successor,  LordGoderich  (August  l^'.'- 
January  1828),  formed  a  period  of  peculiar  difficulty  for  the  Wh^ 
more  especially  on  tho  Reform  question.  Canning's  Tory  colleagi]^ 
of  the  Liverpool  government  having  refused  to  serve  under  bi 
premiership,  he  had  to  solicit  the  Whigs  to  join  him  so  astofonat 
Coalitiou  goverument  As  however  Canniag  had  pledged  bimsel:^ 
oppose  reform,  and  as  he  had  also  engage  1  to  the  king  nob  to  bnsf 
forward  any  measure  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation,  it  was  up^^ 
by  some  Whigs  that  his  government  would,  in  fact,  in  all  ^^^ 
foreign  questions,  be  a  Tory  one,  and  that  to  join  it  would  be  to  betnj 
Whig  pinciples.  Earl  Qrey  took  this  view,  and  refused  to  jvio  '^ 
Coalition.  Lord  Lausdowue,  Mr.  Tierocy,  Lord  Brougham,  aod  ^ 
majority  of  the  Whig  leaders  thought  otherwise ;  and  Lord  liujuiowa 
and  Mr.  Ticmey  became  members  of  Canning's  ministry.  Tlie  e6«t 
at  all  events,  vras  temporarily  to  arrest  the  Reform  question.  It  co^ 
not  be  ui^ed  without  breaking  up  the  Coalition;  and,  as  I^ 
Lansdowne  and  other  leading  Whigs  were  in  the  Coalition,  Lord  JoiJ 
Russell  (who  had  in  182  G  vacated  his  seat  for  Huutingdonahii«  ^ 
now  sat  for  Bandon-Bridge)  had  to  defer  to  circumatancea  andal-^'* 
his  favourite  measure  to  lie  over.  It  was  not  till  tho  resigDat:oa  » 
Lord  Goderich,  and  the  formation  of  a  regular  Tory  ministry  of  tw 
old  kind  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  (U28),  that  the  Whig2»l/ 
Lord  John  was  again  free  to  act  vigorously  and  aggressively,  l^'^ 
the  Wellington  ministry  (January  18g8— November  1830)  noin«D«* 
more  active  and  resolute  in  urging  Whig  views,  and  in  drinog  tw 
government  forward  against  their  wilL  In  1828  he  moved  for  ^ 
repeal  of  tho  Test  Acts ;  and  in  1830—by  which  time  the  rd^-}^ 
concession  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  by  WcJlington's  miiM 
had  left  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform  almost  alone  to  occo|7 
the  public  mind — he  submitted,  though  unsuccessfully,  a  scheme  for 
conferring  the  franchise  on  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  Manchester. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  Wellington  ministry  in  November  15^« 
Lord  John  Russell,  then  in  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  tntew 
on  office  for  the  first  time,  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  und*'"  ^ 
Reform  or  first  Whig  ministry  of  Earl  Grey— a  ministry  irhiclitM 
death  of  Geoi^ge  IV.  and  the  accession  of  William  IV.  had  m^^^ 
possible.  Parliamentary  reform  was  now  the  one  paramount  (]}^^ 
of  national  interest ;  and  the  new  ministry  liad  come  in  exprtf^/ 
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because  the  country  wUhed  them  to  oarry  it.  The  man  on  whom  the 
most  important  part  of  the  work  devoWed  waa  Lord  John  BuaselL 
He  waa  one  of  fonr  memben  of  the  miniatiy — the  othen  being  Lord 
Durham,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Lord  Dtmcannon — who  were 
appointed  to  ahape  and  prepare  the  bill  and  anbrnit  it  to  their 
colleaguea;  and  on  the  lat  of  March  18S1  he  brought  before  the 
House  of  (Jommons  the  biU  so  prepared  and  agreed  upon.  Some 
measure  of  reform  had  been  expected ;  but  a  bill  of  so  comprehensive 
a  kin<l  as  this  took  the  oounixy  by  aurprisei.  It  annihilated  or  put 
into  S^chedule  A  sixty  dose  boroughs ;  it  put  into  Schedule  B»  or,  in 
other  words,  deprived  of  one  member  each,  forty-seven  decayed 
borougrhs;  it  extended  the  franchise  in  counties  to  all  copyholders  to 
the  val-ue  of  lOL  per  annum,  and  to  leaaeholdera  of  60^  or  upwards ;  in 
boroughs  it  conferred  the  right  to  Tote  on  all  householders  rated  at 
10^  or  upwards;  it  erected  twenty-seven  towns  for  the  first  time  into 
boroughs;  it  created  four  new  metropolitan  boroughs;  and  it  separated 
twenty-seven  of  the  larger  counties  into  electoral  divisions.  A  bill  so 
sweeping  (the  merit  of  the  more  than  Whig  liberality  of  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  owing  chiefly  to  Lord  Durham,  who  is  said  to 
have  even  persuaded  his  colleagues  in  the  committee  of  preparation  to 
introduce  the  ballot  into  the  draft,  though  it  was  afterwards  struck 
out  by  the  ministry)  was  considered  to  amount  to  little  less  than  a 
social  revolution.  When  Lord  John  produced  it  in  the  House,  it  was 
received  by  the  opposite  party  almost  with  derision,  as  utterly  im- 
practicable. But  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  bill— so  far  surpassing 
all  expectations — was  taken  up  out  of  doors  changed  the  derision  into 
alarm«  The  members  of  the  Tory  party  mustered  all  their  strength 
against  the  bill;  and  in  the  Commons  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Mr. 
Croker,  Mr.  Bankes,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  appeared  as  champions  more 
especially  of  '  dose  boroughs'  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution. After  debates  of  unparalleled  violence^  Lord  John's  bill 
passed  the  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  one.  On  the  motion  for 
going  into  committee,  however,  the  bill  was  thrown  out  bv  a  majority 
of  eight;  and  it  became  necessary  that  the  ministry  should  either 
resign  or  dissolve  parliament. 

They  adopted  the  latter  alternative.  The  nation  responded  with 
extraordinaiy  dedsion.  Regarding  the  promised  'Reform'  as  little 
short  of  a  promiwd  millennium,  the  constituendes  withstood  the 
influence  of  great  Tory  landlords,  ftc,  and  to  a  greater  extent  than 
could  have  been  conceived  poedble,  returned  Reformers.  Jn  this 
general  election  Lord  John  was  returned  for  the  county  of  Devon. 
When  the  new  parliament  met,  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons  was,  of  course,  triumphant.  Then  came  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  peersL  The  bill  reached  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  2ihid 
of  September  1881 ;  and  on  the  second  reading  it  was  thrown  out  by 
a  majority  of  41.  A  yote  of  confidence  passed  in  the  Commons  by  a 
majority  of  131  was  the  immediate  answer  to  this ;  and  it  saved  the 
ministry  the  necessity  of  resigning;.  Parliament  was  prorogued  to 
give  opportiUiity  for  modifying  the  bill;  and  on  its  re-assembling  the 
bill  again  went  to  the  Loitls  altered  in  some  points,  but  with  the  all- 
important  Schedule  A  and  the  Ten  Pound  Household  franchise  still 
remaining.  Still  the  Lords  were  hostile ;  Lord  Gr^  was  placed  in  a 
minority  of  86 ;  and,  after  a  long  interview  vrith  the  king,  he  and  his 
colleagues  resigned,  and  the  government  was  entrusted  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (May  9, 1832).  It  was  now  a  face  to  £sce  contest  between 
the  duke  as  the  representative  of  Toiyiam,  and  the  nation  vehement 
for  reform  and  ready  to  go  to  dvil  war  for  it  The  issue  is  known. 
The  Duke  saw  that  he  and  the  peers  must  yield;  Earl  Grey  resumed 
the  ministry  (May  18),  and  on  the  7th  of  June  1832  the  Reform  BiU 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  The  name  of  Lord  John  Russell  will  be 
ever  identified  with  this  important  crisis  in  the  history  of  his  country ; 
and  his  conduct  during  the  fifteen  months  in  which  the  biU  was  in 
suspense  added  greatly  to  his  popularity. 

In  the  new  or  first  nformed  parliament  Lord  John  sat  as  member 
for  the  electoral  district  of  South  Devon  (1832-86).  He  still  continued 
to  hold  the  comparatively  subordinate  ofi&ce  of  Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  in  tJie  Grey  and  Melbourne  ministry,  till  that  ministiy  wis 
broken  up  by  internal  differences  and  seceesionB,  and  succeeded 
(December  1834)  by  the  Conservative  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  In 
the  various  important  measures  that  had  been  passed  by  the  Grey 
ministry  he  bad  had  his  full  share ;  and  when  he  went  into  oppodtion, 
it  was  with  the  character  of  having  been  one  of  the  most  oonsisteat 
of  the  ministiy  in  genuine  Whig  prindples.  Earl  Grey  had  by  this 
time  withdrawn  from  public  life ;  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James  Graham 
had  seceded  from  the  Whigs  on  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church; 
Lord  Brougham  wis  assuming  that  position  of  political  isolation  in 
which  he  has  since  remained ;  snd  Loid  Durham  was  tending  towards 
radicalism.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  John 
Russell,  was  now  preeminently  the  representative  of  historical  Whiggism. 
Accordingly,  when  Sb  Robert  Peel,  finding  his  attempt  at  a  Conser- 
vative goTemment  abortive,  resigned  office  in  April  1835,  and  a  new 
Whig  ministry  was  formed  under  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Home  Secre- 
taryshipy  and  with  it,  the  dignity  of  ministerial  leader  in  the  House 
of  Commonsy  was  ssslgned  to  Lord  John.  He  had  been  ousted  from 
Ms  seat  for  South  Devon  and  now  sat  for  Stroud— a  borough  which 
he  continued  to  represent  till  1841.  In  1839,  Lord  John  exchanged 
the  poat  of  Home  Secretary  in  the  Melbourne  miniatiy  for  that  of 
Colonial  Secretary,  which  he  held  while  the  ministry  lasted.    In  both 
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these  posts  he  earned  the  oharacter  of  a  punctual  and  able  admi* 
nistrator;  while  his  contemporary  activity  u  parliament  in  carrying 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  and  the  other  measures  of  the  miniatiy 
corresponded  with  his  place  as  its  virtual  head.  About  this  time 
however  the  character  of  being  too  much  of  a  '  Finality '  Reformer 
began  to  attach  to  him;  and  the  more  advanced  liberals  of  the 
country  began  to  attack  him  in  that  character.  An  Expodtion  of 
much  of  his  political  creed  at  this  time  will  be  found  in  his  published 
'  Letters  to  the  Electors  of  Stroud  on  the  Prindples  of  the  Reform 
Act '  which  went  through  various  editions. 

But  Whiggism  generally  was  not  so  popular  throughout  the  coimtry 
as  it  had  been,  the  experience  of  some  nine  years  having  abated  the 
enormous  expectations  awakened  by  the  Reform  BUI,  while  the  for- 
midable power  of  CConnell  iras  also  telling  against  the  Whigs.  This 
was  shown  by  the  result  of  the  geneial  election  of  1841.  In  the 
August  of  that  year,  Lord  Mdboume  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  Lord 
John  Russell  in  the  House  of  Commons,  announced  the  resignation  of 
the  Whig  ministry.  Sir  Robert  Peel  came  into  power  at  the  head  of 
that  Conservativo  administration  which  lasted  ^1  July  1846.  During 
these  five  years  (August  1841  to  July  1846)  Lord  John's  position  in 
parliament  was  that  of  leader  of  the  Whig  opposition.  He  no  longer 
however  sat  for  Stroud,  bat  for  the  city  of  London,  havini;  been  elected 
in  1841  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  this  great  constituency.  As 
leader  of  the  oppoBidon  he  was  true  to  his  character  as  a  moderate 
Whig  of  the  historical  school  rather  than  a  violent  chief  of  faction 
eager  to  oust  his  opponents  and  adapting  his  prindples  and  his  pro- 
mises to  that  end.  But  the  great  movement  of  the  day  was  not  one 
having  much  connection  with  Whiggism  proper.  While  Messrsi  Cobden 
and  Bright  were  conducting  the  Anti-Corn  Law  agitation  out  of  doors, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  country  was  flowing  .mainly  in  the  diannd  of 
this  great  question.  Lord  John  Russell's  rdation  to  it  was  rather  that 
of  an  observer  from  within  parliament  than  of  an  active  guide  one 
way  or  the  other.  At  firsts  indeed,  he^  as  well  as  the  Conservative^, 
was  opposed  to  the  League;  and  his  favourite  sdution  of  the  problem 
was  by  a  small  fixed  duty  on  foreign  com.  At  length  however  in  a 
letter  from  Edinburgh  addreaed  to  his  constituents,  he  spoke  out  in 
favour  of  total  repeal  This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1845.  It  was  not 
destined  however  that  a  Whig  ministiy  should  settle  this  great  quea« 
tion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  came  to  the  deaired  condoaion,  and  by 
his  exertions  and  influence  among  the  Conservatives^  the  Corn  Laws 
were  abolished  (July  26, 1846). 

The  ministry  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  having  been  diortly  afterwards 
broken  up  by  the  rejection  of  his  Irish  coexdon  bill,  Lord  John  Russell 
wss  called  to  the  premiership  as  the  head  of  a  Whig  mlnirtry.  fie 
held  the  office  of  premier  from  July  1846  to  March  1852.  The  general 
complaint  made  agunst  his  administration  both  at  the  time  and  sinoe^ 
wss  that  it  was  non-progresdve  and  fruitless  of  important  measures. 
'*  The  Whigs  in  office,"  it  was  said  "  do  less  than  the  Conservatives." 
The  reason  of  this  complaint^  so  far  as  it  was  just,  may  have  Idn 
partly  in  Lord  John's  own  character,  as  a  Whig  c^  the  hiatorical 
school,  adverse  not  only  to  the  ballot  but  to  many  of  those  other 
measures  on  which  the  more  advanced  Liberals  had  set  their  hopes 
and  which  they  bad  in  view  when  they  spoke  of  progresa.  In  a  great 
measure  however  it  consisted  in  the  broken^up  state  of  parliamentary 
parties.  There  were  now  the  Peelites,  and  the  Prutectioniats  or 
Derbyites,  as  well  ss  the  Whigs  and  the  advanced  liberals,  and  among 
these  parties  Lord  John  could  depend  on  but  a  small  and  varymg 
majority.  Nor  in  those  cases  in  which  he  did  make  attempta  of  an 
energetic  character  was  he  fortimate  in  conciliating  support  to  his 
policy.  His  *t>etter  to  the  Bishop  of  Durham  in  reference  to  the 
usurpation  of  the  Pope  of  Rome'  published  in  1860,  just  after  the  bull 
appointing  Cardind  Wiseman  Roman  Catholic  Primate  of  England 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  varioua  Engliah  aees,  occadoned 
much  adverse  comment;  and  the  Ecoleaiasticd  Titles  Bill,  deding  with 
the  same  question,  proved  %  failure.  Towards  the  dose  of  1851,  too^ 
his  government  was  farther  weakened  by  the  secession  of  Lord  Pdmer* 
ston,  who  then  quitted  the  foreign  office  in  ciroumstancea  having  the 
appearance  of  a  rupture  with  the  Whigs  on  account  of  offence  taken 
at  his  foreign  policy.  Accordingly,  in  March  1852,  the  country  saw 
with  little  concern  Lord  John's  ministry  defeated  on  a  Militia  Bill» 
which  tiiey  had  introduced  with  a  view  to  provide  for  the  defence  of 
the  country  in  case  of  a  foreign  war.  The  blow  to  the  ministry  wss 
given  bv  Lord  Pdmerston,  who  proposed  an  important  dteration  in 
the  ministerial  measure.  The  government  thus  psssed  into  the  hands 
of  Lord  Derby  and  Mr.  DisraelC  who  had  in  the  mean  time  reorganised 
a  strong  P^tectionist  or  old  Tory  party. 

After  holding  office  for  come  montha,  the  Derby'Disraeli  government 
broke  down  on  the  budget^  and  the  celebrated  CoaliUcn  Cabinet  was 
formed  vrith  Lord  Aberdeen  at  its  head  (December  1862).  In  this 
cabinet  Lord  Pdmerston  took  the  office  of  Home  Secretary ;  and  Lord 
John  Russell  held  that  of  Foreign  Secretary  tUl  February  1863,  when 
he  resigned  it  to  Lord  Clarendon.  From  February  1863  till  June  1 854 
he  preferred  Uie  somewhat  anomdous  podtiou  of  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  without  office;  but  in  June  1854  he  accepted  the  office  of 
Lord  President  of  the  CoundL  In  this  office^  he  brought  forwArd  in 
that  year  a  new  Reform  Bill  which  he  had  prepared  in  the  laat  year 
of  his  own  premiership  and  had  hoped  then  to  carnr.  Both  the 
co'mtry  and  Parliament  however  being  then  engroMcd  with  the  begia* 
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nlngi  of  the  greftt  RtuiSftii  waf  ,  Lord  John  was  otxUged  to  abttodon  Us 
(hvottrlle  memtat,  or  at  leaat  to  poBtpono  it  to  a  more  oonvenient 
time.  Nor  waa  it  loDs  before  he  found  oeoaBien  to  differ  with  Lord 
Aberdeen  and  the  Peelito  portion  of  the  goreratnent  on  the  oonduot 
df  the  war.  Refhsiti£(  to  ehare  the  unpopokritj  attached  to  the 
Aberdeen  miniatry  on  aoeonnt  of  the  disaBten  in  the  Crimea,  Lord 
John  Tealgned  hie  connection  with  it  before  ita  final  diaraption  in 
Jaonary  IB§6,  AoMrdiogty,  when  Lord  Palmerston  formed  hia 
mlaiatry  for  the  mom  Yigorons  proaecntion  of  the  war,  Lord  John 
conaentod  to  ■erve  under  him  aa  Colonial  Secretaty.  This  connection 
bet«reea  twe  men  whose  aotoecdenta  had  made  them  to  aome  extent 
Hf  ala  did  not  laat  long.  When  the  Vienna  oonfereneea  were  agreed 
npMi  with  a  view  to  the  eenclusion  of  a  peace  between  Rnnia  and  the 
Ailiea,  Lord  Jolm  accepted  Ihe  offer  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  that 
he  ahoald  be  British  plenipofeentiaty  at  the  Confereneea.  The  isane  of 
hia  lordahip's  negotiationa  in  thia  capacity  did  not  gi?e  satisfaction ; 
and  in  Jane  1866  he  resigned  liis  plaee  in  the  ministry,  and  left  to 
Lord  Palmerston  the  honour  and  responsibility  of  coneluding  the  war 
ill  a  manner  that  the  nation  would  approve* 

From  that  time  till  the  moment  at  which  we  write  (April  1857) 
Iiord  John's  position  in  parliament  has  been  that  of  an  independent 
stateaman  —  sometimea  anpportlng  and  aometimee  criticiring  Lord 
Palmerston's  policy,  and  in  the  mean  time  waiting,  it  ia  supposed, 
till  erents  recall  himaelf  to  power  and  enable  him  to  inltiato  a 
Bew  era  of  Whigglsm  by  another  Reform  Bill  He  waa  one  of  that 
miscellaneotit  majority  who  aopported  Mr.  Oobden'a  nK>tion,  con- 
demning Lord  Palmeraton'a  goyemment,  on  account  of  the  hostile 
proceedinga  agaioet  Canton,  and  so  ocoaaioned  the  diasolution  of 
parliament  in  March  1857*  Publio  feeling  so  thoroughly  going  along 
with  Lord  Palmerston  on  this  '*  China  question,*'  it  waa  supposed 
that  Lord  John  Russell  would  lose  his  seat  for  London,  if  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  re-eleotioil.  Efforts  were  made  to  oust  him ;  but 
he  waa  bold  enough  to  go  to  the  poll)  and  tiie  rf collection  of  hia  past 
aerrioes  so  far  prevailed  oter  temporary  dissatiBfactioti  with  him  that 
he  waa  rstnmed  third  on  the  list  At  the  present  moment  (April 
1867)  there  ia  much  epeealation  &•  to  what  may  be  hia  future 
eareer.  That  he  may  yet  lead  the  country  in  great  home-questioDs  ia 
erery where  regarded  aa  a  likelihood ;  and  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  Lord  Palmerston's  relations  to  bim  and  hia  to  Lord  Palmer- 
aton  will  be  aneh  in  the  new  parliament  tbat  the  country  can  have  the 
aervicea  of  both  without  the  spectacle  of  thehr  rivalry. 

Lord  John  has  bees  twlee  married  —  first  to  Adelaide,  eldt^st 
daaghter  of  Thomaa  Listeri  Esq.  of  Armytage  Park,  and  widow  of  the 
second  Lord  Rlbblesdale }  and  aecondly,  to  liady  Krancee,  second 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Minta  He  haa  a  family.  Among  hia  Uteraiy 
appearaneee,  besides  those  that  have  been  mentioned,  and  beaidee 
nnmeroua  political  letters,  Aci,  are  'A  Beleeticm  from  the  Corre- 
ffpondence  of  John,  fomrth  duke  of  Bedford,  from  the  Originala  at 
Wobum  Abbey,  with  an  Introdtietion,'  1842-8 ;  '  Memorials  and  Cor- 
reapondenoe  of  Charlea  Jamea  Fott,'  edited,  &c.,  1863  et  aeq.;  and 
'Memoirs,  Jonmal  and  Correapoiidenoe  of  Thomas  Moore,'  editeid  fte. 
1863  6.  Lord  John  haa  also  not  nnfrequentlv  lectured  at  educational 
and  other  inatitations :  and  some  of  these  lectoree  have  been  pub* 
lished— the  latest  being  one  on  *  The  Obstacles  which  have  retarded 
Moral  and  Political  Progress/  delivered  in  Exeter  Hall  before  the 
Toung  Men's  Christian  Association  in  185d.  He  afterwards  an- 
noanced  his  intention  not  to  lecture    in  public  any  morOi     lSe$ 
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RUSSELL,  JOHN  SCOTT.  [See  voL  vi,  ool.  1019.1 
RUSSELL^  LORD  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  September  1639:  hia 
anoeatora  were  early  possessed  el  landed  proper^  in  Donetshire.  We 
tod  John  Rtissell  in  1221  the  constable  of  Corfe  Castle,  and  hia 
deaoendants  aubseqnently  filling  honourable  aituatlona :  one  of  them, 
ttr  John  RyMMll,  waa  Speaker  of  ^le  House  of  Commons  in  the  second 
and  tenth  year  of  Henry  YI.  A  fortnnato  occurrence  raised  this 
ftmily  to  wealth  and  honour }  in  1606  Philip,  archduke  of  Auatria, 
halving  been  driven  by  a  etorm  into  the  port  of  Weymouth,  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Sir  Thomaa  Trencbard,  a  neighbouring 
oonntry  gentleman ;  and  Sir  Thomas,  knowing  tbat  the  then  head  of 
the  RtMsell  family  had  tfl»eeUed  and  waa  a  good  lingniat,  invitod  him 
to  meet  his  unexpected  gnsat.  During  this  visit  Mr.  Russell  so  pleaaed 
the  arehdnke  that  he  recommended  him  to  the  king,  by  whom  he  waa 
appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Privy  Chamber.  "  He  after- 
waida  attended  Henry  VIII.  in  hia  expedition  in  France,  and  was 
present  at  the  takinif  of  Therouenne  and  Toumay.  In  1622  he  was 
knighted  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  for  hia  services  at  the  taking  of  Morlsix 
hi  Bietagne,  and  was  created  Lord  Russell  in  1689."  The  lande  of 
the  abbey  at  Tavistock  and  of  the  dissolved  monastery  at  Wobum 
were  afterwarda  eonferred  upon  him,  and  he  waa  made  Earl  of  Bedford. 

whose  work  the  principal  part    .  , 

1656,  and  was  socoecded  by  Francis,  the  second  earl,  who  left  no  issue. 
The  title  now  passed  to  the  only  son  of  Sir  William  Russell^  by  name 
VnooM,  who  ia  known  among  other  things  for  bis  drainage  of  the 
Imis  of  Lincolnshire  by  the  Bedfoid  level.  He  died  in  1641|  and  Wse 
aoeoeeded  by  William  Russell,  who  married  Lady  Anne  Owr,  daughter 
of  the  Oountesa  of  Somerset,  known  for  her  participation  hi  Sit  Thomas 
Overbitfy'«  murder,  and  had  issue,  thr^e  daogbters  sod  seven  sous,  of 
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whom  Lord  William  RusseU,  the  auhject  of  thia  memmr. 
The  eldest  died  an  infant,  and  the  second  in  1678. 

Lord  William  Russell  waa  educated  at  Cambridge,  «   .     ^ 

at  Angabnt^,  spent  a  oonsiderable  time  In  different  parte  of  tlie  Co* 
tii^t,  returned  to  England  at  the  Reatoration,  and  ijme  ««c*<4 
member  for  Tavistock.  He  married,  in  1669,  Racliel  WrioUK^Vj 
second  daughtT  of  the  Eari  of  Soathampton,  and  widow  of  Uji 
Vaughan,  the  eldest  eon  of  Lord  Carberry,  a  womsm  dietmgmshe-J  .  t 
ardent  and  tonder  affection,  pious,  reflecting,  firm,  and  eotrngw*^; 
alike  exemplary  in  prosperity  and  adrerait/y  when  obaertod  by  moj- 
tudes  or  bidden  in  retirement  ,.     , 

In  the  oompaoy  of  his  excellent  wife  Ruaaell  vronM  hare  •o^^si 
to  enjoy  without  intorraption  all  the  happineea  of  A  private  n^« 
the  government  been  conductod  with  aecurity  smd  bonomr.  .^JJ*^ 
indignation  and  fears  being  awakened  by  the  hypocrisy  and  etood^ 
venality  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  avowed  desire  of  the  Dahe  of  »  ««  = 
restore  the  Homan  Catholic  religion,  ho  entored  the  liataof  pohtsi 
contention,  raoghig  hiuiself  with  the  defendera  of  Prote»tKiti«n  c. 
the  opponente  of  the  king's  devicee.  He  gave  great  stfength  t«  ty 
popular  cause ;  "  I  never  knew,"  saya  Burnet^    •*  any    man  hxn 


entire  credit  with  the  nation  as  he  had.     He  qnickly  got  ont  of; 

of  the  disorders  hito  which  the  court  had  drawn  him,  and  everi-V 

that  his  life  was  unblemished  in  all  respeeta.     He  had  from  bii  !rf 

education  an  inclination  to  favour  the  nonoonformiata,  ftnd  wL«h«d  -- 

laws  could  have  been  made  easier  to  them,  or  they  more  pliant  to  Ha 

law.    He  waa  a  slow  man  and  of  little  diacontse ;   bat  be  had  s  fey 

judgment  when  he  considered  thiogs  at  his  own  leianre.     Hie  vs^ 

standing  mfm  not  defective,  but  his  virtuoa  wore  so  eminent  that  tii-- 

would  have  more  than  balanced  real  defecta  if  any  had  been  fonifci  e 

the  other."   Lord  Cavendish,  Sir  W.  Coventry,  Colonel  Birch,  Mr.  Pcrr- 

and  Mr.  Littleton  were  the  principal  membera  of  the  party  with  vh-i 

he  acted,  and  which,  by  proceediog  at  firat  with  moderatioB,  ns^' 

so  great  an  influence  in  the  country,  that  the  king  anddenly  prorf?^ 

the  parliament,  and  when  it  reassembled,   found  bis  oppuuai**  r 

strong  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  the  eontinuance  of  tlie  Poti 

war.    Thus  the  alliance  with  France  waa  diaaolved,  and  the  troofs  ' 

which  Charles  had  wished  to  make  himaelf  abaolote  were  dispervJ 

the  Cabal  ministry  was  broken  up,  and  Bnckingbam  smd  Shafte^^ 

were  converted  into  popular  leadera.  The  king*a  intrigaee  with  Fic- 

were  speedily  renewed,  and  eugagemeuts  entered  into,  for  the  y^ 

formance  of  whidi  he  waa  again  to  receive  a  atipulated  earn  of  m-^*: 

These  Intrigues  were  further  opposed  by  RnoaeU  ;  the  countir  rcr. 

reoommended  war  with  France,  promoted  the  impeaehmeot  d  tb* 

king^s  minister  and  favourite  Lord  Danby,  and  TOted  the  ezclDa<»  : 

the  Duke  of  York  from  the  succession  to  the  thrones     These  vr 

violent  measures,  but  they  were  justified   by  the  eonditioa  of  tL; 

country,  the  king's  baseness,  and  the  fear  of  deepotism  and  the  re-e^ 

lishment  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.     The  atraggle  augured  i 

second  civil  war,  and  had  Charlea,  liko  hia  Boeeeaaor,  attackai  ^ 

church  aa  directly  aa  he  did  the  constitntlony  an  immediate  dril  vr 

would  have  been  the  probaUe  leeoH;  aa  it  Wwlb,  tbe  foundalioB  cf  i 

future  revolution  was  lidd. 

Some  of  the  principal  Whigs  were  aconfled  of  bsving  conspifet^  if 
take  the  king'e  life,  to  raise  a  rebellion  in  the  oonntry,  and  to  estsbE^ 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  king'a  illegitimate  eon,  npon  &e  tfarc- 
This  was  called  the  <Kye-hoose  Plot,'  from  the  name  ot  a  fano  d« 
Hoddeadim,  at  which  it  was  said  that  the  eonopiratnrs  sgree«!  v 
meet,  in  order  to  attack  and  diRprn^e  of  the  kinjor  as  be  retnme-!  '- ' 
Newmarket  raees^  There  had  donbtleaa  been  many  msetiegs  ii 
disaffected  persons,  in  which  Ruasell  took  pavt.  The  court  a*cfiH 
the  kmg's  safety  to  hia  retnn  from  Newmarket  souMwhat  earlier  tte 
was  expected,  and  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  openiog  wli  * 
now  ofi'ered  for  the  annihilation  of  their  political  sidveraariea  Kn«ieii- 
Essex,  Sidney,  and  a  number  of  less  important  penooa  wereii-^ 
diatoly  committed  to  the  Tower.  Some  w<>re  CMmvioted  and  titn^- 
before  RusseU  was  brought  to  the  bar.  On  the  18th  of  Jnlv  l^v  ^ 
took  his  ttial  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  high  treaeon.  Ho  was  ini^^ 
^for  conspiriug  the  death  of  the  king,  and  constiltlog  and  titte*i»i^ 
sUr  up  bsurrection ;  and  to  that  end  to   aeiae   the  guards  Uf'^ 


having 

a  meeting  where  a  general  rising  vraa  spoken  ©f,  smd  where  then  v* 
some  discourse  of  the  feasiblenesa  of  sendng  tbe  kiMr*a  rnard  It  v« 
not  shown  that  he  consented  to  either  of  these  aehefBoa.  wiiieh  we» 
BsvCT  metured  or  determined  on.  An  Illegal  oonMrnoti^  wm  p«» « 
the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  the  statute  nndetWhi^^^rm^iS^  1^ 


^^t^TA?^""'!!^^  ^^  eontradictory  and  inanffieient ;  no  oned>«f 
reiw  ai«erwaiue  ooDierrea  upon  ouu,  wunx  u«  wm  uj«u<>  »».« <^.  *.^«.^.~.  |  in  toe  malotmettt  waa  proved:  but  in  the  nofninatlOA  of  tiie  i«De)  **» 
'Life  of  Lord  Rusaell,'  by  hia  deecendant  Lord  John  Russell,  from  sheriffii,  who  were  creatures  of  the  court,  bad  rteonMd  hie  «»irii^ 
shoae  work  the  principal  part  of  this  arUole  ia  derived.)    He  died  in    He  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death.  ^^ 

iJl'^h^V'!^?^}  **"•  sentence  waa  paaaed  till  the  day  of  his  «^ 
cution,  he  manifested  great  pietv,  and  maintained  a  dieniSd  c^Lft 
He  WM  accompanied  to  the  sca^old  by  Bishop  Bornet  Si  Tw»  T^ 

[inlj  1688.. r.p«.  containing  «.  expiation  indlS^Vrfl* 
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conduct.  Speakiog  of  those  who  died  for  ibis  plot,  Fox  eayfi  (Intro- 
ductory Chapter  to  '  History  of  James  II.'),  '*  that  whiob  is  most  oer^ 
tain  in  this  affair  is,  that  they  had  committed  no  overt  act  indicating 
the  imagining  the  king's  death,  even  according  to  the  most  vtrained 
construction  of  the  s^tute  of  Edward  IIL,  much  leea  was  any  such 
act  legally  proved  against  them ;  and  the  conspiring  to  levy  war  was 
not  treason,  except  by  a  recent  statute  of  Charles  IL,  the  prosecutions 
upon  which  were  expressly  limited  to  a  certain  time,  which  in  these 
cases  had  elapsed ;  00  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  ev^r  stigipatiadd  the  condemnation  and  execution 
of  Russell  as  a  most  flagrant  violation  of  law  and  justice."  The  firm 
and  noble  conduct  of  Lady  Russell,  who  attended  her  husband  during 
his  trial  to  take  notes  and  give  him  assistance,  deserves  the  greatest 
admiration.  The  bitterness  q{  their  partiog  is  described  in  the  most 
pathetic  terms,  and  a  lasting  grief  is  shown  m  her  subsequent  corres- 
poDdenceu  She  died  at  Southampton  House,  in  September  1723,  at 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty-fcix. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  charge  made  against  Lord  Ruasell,  in 
common  with  Algernon  Sidney,  and  many  others  of  less  repute,  of 
having  i*eceived  bribes  from  the  French  government  That  he  did 
recti ve  money  appears  certain,  unless  the  authority  of  Barillon  can  be 
overthrown,  but  that  it  was  as  a  bribe  to  serve  French  interests  we 
believe  to  be  quite  untrue.  The  character  of  both  Russell  and  Sidney 
is  wholly  at  variance  with  such  an  act  As  a  politician,  RusaeU 
appears  uniformly  disinterested  ;  he  was  zealous  and  energetic,  though 
not  conspicuous  for  ability,  the  high  public  estimation  in  which  he  was 
held  being  founded  upon  his  st^nse,  his  judgment,  and  his  integrity. 
The  reader  who  wishes  to  inquire  further  into  the  subject  must  refer 
to  the  more  lengthened  biographies  and  the  authorities  there  referred 
to ;  he  will  do  well  also  to  look  at  Macaulay's  'History,'  and  especially 
at  the  more  calm  and  judicial  investigation  of  Hallam  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  '  Constitutional  Hietory.' 

Lord  Russell's  son  was  created  Duke  of  Bedford ;  one  of  his 
daughters  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  another  to  th^ 
puke  of  Rutland.  An  act  for  aDnuUing  his  attainder,  which  passed 
in  the  first  year  of  William  and  Mary,  recites  that  "he  was  bv  undue 
and  illegal  return  of  jurors,  having  been  refused  his  lawful  challenge 
to  the  said  jurors  for  want  of  freehold,  and,  by  partial  and  unjust 
constructions  of  law,  wrongfully  convicttd,  attainted,  and  executed  for 
high  treason."  After  the  executions  which  followed  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  the  country  party  had  little  influence  during  the  remainder  of 
Ctiarlcs's  reign. 

RUSSELL,  WILLXAtf ,  LL.D.,  the  son  of  poor  parents,  was  born 
in  the  county  of  Selkirk  in  1741,  and  edqcatod,  very  imperfectly,  in 
the  country  and  in  Edinburgh.  He  served  a  regular  apprenticeship 
as  a  printer,  and,  while  working  as  a  journeyman  in  Edin  ourgb,  edited 
a  collection  of  modem  poetry,  and  executed  a  translation  of  a  tragedy 
of  Crdbillon,  which  was  submitted  to  Qarrick,  but  rejt^ctcd.  In  I7ti7 
lie  went  to  London  to  seek  hiu  fortune,  but  for  some  time  found 
nothing  better  than  a  place  as  corrector  of  the  press  for  Strachan  the 
printer.  While  so  employed  he  contributed  to  periodicals,  and  pub- 
lished unsuccessfully  sevei^  poetical  aud  other  volumes,  among  wnich 
was  a  '  History  of  America.'  In  1779  appeared  the  flrst  two  volumes 
of  the  popular  compiktion  by  which  he  is  now  known,  'The  Hi^torj 
of  Moderu  Europe.'  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  volumes,  bringing 
down  the  narrative  to  1763,  were  published  in  1784.  In  1767  he 
married,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  a  farm  in  Dumfriesshire,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1703  he  published  the  first 
two  volumes  of  a  '  History  of  Ancient  Europe ;  and  he  had  also 
begun,  in  terms  of  an  engagement  with  Mr.  Cadell,  to  compose  a  '  His- 
tory ef  England  from  the  Accti^rion  of  Qeorge  III.'  These  unfinished 
works  however,  as  well  as  several  tragedies  aud  comedies,  were  stopped 
by  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  26th  of  December  17^3. 

« RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  who  has  earned  celebrity 
by  Lis  picturesque  and  vivid  descriptions  of  the  operations  of  the 
Armies  in  the  Crimea,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  1821,  and  was  educated 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  While  here,  in  1841,  an  uncle,  who  was 
engaged  as  a  reporter  on  the '  Times '  newspaper,  proposed  to  him  to 
write  an  account  of  the  Longford  election :  this  he  executed  most 
succeasfully.  In  the  following  year  be  same  to  London,  in  hopes  of 
being  engaged  as  a  reporter;  but  failing  at  the  time,  be  entered 
himself  at  Cambridge  University,  and  supported  himself  by  writing 
for  various  periodical  works,  among  others  for  the '  Sporting  Magaziae/ 
After  a  short  residence  in  Cambndge^  he  obtained  the  appointment 
of  mathematical  ma&ter  in  Kensington  grammar-sohooL  In  1845 
however,  when  the  monster-meetings  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  were 
taking  place  in  Ireland,  he  was  applied  to  by  the  managers  of  the 
'Times  to  attend  and  to  write  the  descriptive  portions  of  them,  the 
speeches  being  reported  by  others ;  and  be  did  this  with  a  vividneai^ 
an  eneigy,  an  accuracy,  and  a  fearless  honesty,  that  won  him  great 
applause.  When  the  trial  of  O'Connell  took  place  m  Dublin,  Mr.  RusaeU 
was  sent  ss  reporter ;  and  brought  over  the  verdjotj  given  at  twelve 
o'clock  on  Saturday  nighty  so  as  to  publish  it  in  the  *  Times '  on  Monday 
morning.  When  the  'Daily  News'  was  started  in  1845,  he  was  lea 
to  expect  an  engagement  upon  it  oflering  him  superior  peouniary 
advantages,  and  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  'Times;'  but  as 
this  expectation  was  disappointed  he  entered  himself  at  the  Temple, 
ftnd  almost  immediately  made  an  arrangement  with  the  *  Morning 


Chronicle '  as  reporter,  and  in  this  capacity  visited  Ireland  to  invesU- 
gate  the  consequences  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the  potato  blighl 
in  1840.  In  1847  he  returned  to  the  '  Times,'  for  which  he  reporM 
the  trials  of  Smith  O'Brien  and  his  associates  at  Clonoel,  tbft 
Kossuth  demonstrations,  the  Queen's  visits  to  Belgium  and  Ireland, 
^hips  launcheSi  and  many  other  things  for  which  his  pioturesqiM 
and  ready  pen  was  adapted.  On  the  filing  of  the  expedition 
to  the  Crimea,  he  was  deputed  by  the  'Times '  to  aooompany  it  ia 
order  to  report  its  prooeedinjip^  and  he  proceeded  thither  with  the 
first  detachment  He  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  intrepidity 
in  taking  up  the  most  dangerous  positions  so  as  to  enable  him  to  set 
and  describe  the  nulitary  events ;  he  wsa  present  at  the  battle  of  tht 
Alma;  had  more  than  one  escape  from  ^ot,  and  more  than  a  full  sham 
of  the  discomforts  experienced  bv  the  troops,  \mder  which  he  niiort 
than  once  succumbed,  aD4  was  dangerously  ill.  The  most  striking 
characteristics  of  his  reports  however  were  the  qoick-sightedness  with 
which  he  discerned  all  the  defects  of  arrangement,  and  the  dauntless 
honesty  with  which  he  exposed  them.  His  letters  exoited  so  much 
attention  that,  contrary  to  tne  almost  uniforni  custom  of  the  '  Times,' 
the  name  of  the  reporter  became  known,  and  was  rspognised  in  the 
paper.  He  returned  to  England,  after  visiting  Moscow  and  describing 
the  coronation  of  the  pxar.  His  letters,  with  some  modifioatioq,  bayf 
been  publinhed  under  the  titles  of  '  The  Wai^  from  the  Landing  at 
GalUpoU  to  the  Death  of  Lord  Ragkn/  1855  ;  and  '  The  War,  from 
the  Death  of  Lord  Raglan  to  the  Peace  at  Pitris,  1856,'  in  2  post  8vo 
volumes ;  and  Ke  has  since  publtshed  '  The  Expedition  to  the  Crimea, 
with  Maps  and  Flans,'  issue(|  in  monthly  pvts.  In  1856  he  wai 
created  LL.D.  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     [See  Supplkmknt.I 

BUTHERFORD,  DANIEL,  was  bom  at  Edmburgh  in  November 
I749y  and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  his  native  city.  In  1778 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.,  and  it  was  in  the  thesis  which  he  printed 
upon  this  occasion,  entitled '  De  Aere  Mephitico,'  that  he  announced 
the  discovery  for  which  he  is  chiefly  remembered,  of  the  gas  whieh  has 
since  been  called  azote  or  nitrogen ;  for  Buthcrford  merely  indicated 
its  existence  as  a  peculiar  air,  and  neither  gave  it  any  name  nor 
explaiged  its  properties.  The  same  discovery  was  also  made  about 
the  sapie  time  by  Dr.  Priestley,  and  was  announced  by  him  in  his 
paper '  On  the  Different  Kinds  of  Air,'  which  obtained  the  Copley 
medal,  aud  was  published  in  the**  I'hilosophical  Transactions'  for  1772. 
Dr.  Buth^  rford  was  admitted  a  Fellow  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of 
Phyeicians  in  1777,  and  in  1786  he  was  appointed  professor  of  botany 
in  the  university.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  November  1819. 

RUTHEKFOKTH,  THOMAS,  D.D.,  was  born  in  the  parish  of 
Tapworth-Everard,  Cambridgeshire,  in  the  year  1713.  Having  taken 
his  degree  and  obtained  a  fellowship  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
ho  was  appointed  Kegius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university,  and 
created  D.D.  He  was  afterwards  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Sooietyy 
and  obtained  the  preferments  of  the  rectory  of  Barley  in  Hertford- 
shire, Shenfield  in  Essex,  and  the  archdeaooniy  ol  Sasez.  He  died  in 
October  1771. 

Besides  singlo  sermons  and  charges  to  the  deigy.  Dr.  Rntherforth 
is  the  author  of  the  following  works : — '  Ordo  Institutionnm  Physioarum, 
in  pri<^at|s  suis  Lectionibus,'  sm.  4to,  Camb.,  1743;  *  Essay  on  the 
Nature  aud  Oblii^ations  of  Virtue,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1744;  <A  System  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  being  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Mechanics,  Optics, 
Hydrostatics,  apd  Astronomy,'  2  vols.  4to,  Camb.,  1748;  *A  Letter  to 
Dr.  Middleton,  in  Defence  of  Bishop  Sherlock  on  Prophecy,'  8vo,  1750; 
'A  Discourse  on  Miracles,'  8vo,  1751;  'Institutes  of  Natural  Law, 
btring  the  substance  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Grotius  De  Jure  Belli 
ct  Paci?,  read  in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Lond., 
1754-56.  A  list  of  his  sermons,  tracts,  and  chugee  is  gifen  in  Watt*e 
'  Bibliotheca  Hritannica.' 

BUTI'LIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  rhetoiinian,  who  was  a  contemporary 
of  QuinctilUn  (Quinct,  '  Inst  Orat.;  iiL,  1,  p.  160,  Bipont),  bat  of 
whose  life  we  have  no  particulars.  We  posssss  a  small  treatise  of  his 
on  rhetoric,  entitled  '  De  Figuris  Sententiarum  et  ELocotionis,'  which 
we  leam  from  Quinctilian  (ix.  2,  p.  152)  was  taken  from  a  woric  of  • 
contemporary  of  the  name  of  Qoxgias,  in  four  books.  The  treatise  oi 
Kutilius  does  not  appear  to  have  come  down  to  us  in  the  same  etate 
in  which  he  wrote  it  It  is  now  divided  into  two  books,  whereas 
Quinctilian  says  that  it  was  only  in  one.  It  is  several  times  quoted  by 
Quinctilian,  and  is  still  valuable  for  the  quotations  whieh  it  eontains 
from  writers  now  lost. 

The  work  of  Rutilios  was  origmally  pnbltshed  by  Roedos  Pem- 
riensis,  8vo,  Venet,  1519 ;  and  afterwards  by  Ruhnken.  8vo,  Lug.  Bat., 
1768,  the  latter  of  which  was  republished  by  Protsoher,  8to^  Lips.; 
1831.    There  is  also  an  edition  by  F.  Jaoob,  8vo,  Lub.,  1837. 

RUTPLIUS,  NUMATU'NUa^  CLAUDIUS,  a  Roman  poet  at  th» 
beginning  of  tha  5th  eentury  of  the  Christian  era,  was  a  native  of 
Qaul,  and  held  at  Rome  ibm  high  offices  of  mtgirter  offleiorara  or 
palatii,  and  pnsfeotns  urbl  Having  ooeaaion  to  sietiim  to  his  nati^ 
country,  he  gave  an  aeoount  of  his  voysge,  in  a  poem  eotitlod  *  Itiii^ 
rarium,'  written  in  elegiac  verse^  and  eonsistiog  of  two  books,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  latter  is  lost  HutiUus  made  the  voyage  in  a 
small  vessel,  whieh  put  into  shore  dnnng  the  night  and  sailed  again 
in  the  morning.  He  desoribee  with  mncb  beauty,  sod  in  the  gennine 
spirit  of  poetry,  the  towns,  ruins,  and  various  objeote  of  nature  and 
art  which  he  saw,  and  deeply  laments  the  ravages  whieh  had  bee« 
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committed  by  the  barbuiAna  of  the  north.  RutilioB  waa  a  pegaOi  and 
in  his  voyage  gives  an  accomit  of  the  monks  who  lived  at  Capraria, 
and  in  other  parts  of  his  poem  makes  allosion  to  the  state  of  Christianity 
at  that  time. 

The  poem  of  Rntilins  was  first  printed  in  1520,  4to,  Bonon.  The 
best  edition  is  by  Znmpi,  Berlin,  1840.  Other  useful  editions  are  by 
Damm,  Brandenb.,  8vo,  1760;  by  Kappius,  Svo,  Erlang^  1786;  and 
by  Gruber,  8vo,  Norimb.,  1804. 

RUYSCH,  FREDERIC,  a  celebrated  anatomist,  was  boni  at  the 
Hague,  in  1688.  His  father  was  secretary  of  the  States-General  of 
Holland.  He  studied  medicine  at  Leyden,  took  his  doctor's  degree  in 
1664,  and  then  returned  to  practise  at  the  Hague.  In  1665  he  pub- 
lished bis  first  work  on  the  valves  of  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  anatomy  at 
Amsterdam.  From  this  time  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  anatomy,  or  rather  to  the  formation  of  an  anatomical  museum, 
for  he  seems  to  have  regarded  the  science  of  anatomy  as  a  pursuit  far 
in  ferior  to  the  art  of  preparation-making.  In  this  art  he  was  unequalled 
by  any  of  his  contemporaries,  and  the  accounts  given  by  thoie  who 
saw  his  museum,  of  the  perfect  state  in  which  the  bodies  of  children 
aud  animals  were  preserved,  with  all  the  apparent  firesbneas  and  bloom 
of  life,  if  they  could  be  entirelv  credited,  would  be  sufficient  evidence 
that  he  has  not  yet  had  a  rivU  in  the  preservation  of  bodies.  In  the 
art  of  dissecting  and  of  injecting  the  blood-vessels  however,  in  which 
Ruysch  was  supposed  to  be  equally  eminent,  he  has  long  been  far  sur- 
passed ;  and  it  is  probable  that  his  best  preparations  of  this  kind  were 
not  superior  to  those  which  are  ordinarily  made  at  the  present  day. 

hj  unceasing  labour  Ruysch  collected  a  most  extensive  museum  of 
anatomical  preparations  of  all  kinds,  for  which,  in  1698,  Peter  of 
Russia  gave  him  80,000  florins.  It  was  then  conveyed  to  Petersbui^, 
where,  it  is  said,  the  greater  part  has  since  decayed,  and  become  use- 
leas.  After  selling  his  first  museum,  Ruysch  commenced  with  unabated 
ardour  to  collect  a  second,  a  part  of  which,  at  his  death  in  1781,  was 
sold  to  the  king  of  Poland  for  20,000  florins. 

Buysoh's  merits  as  an  anatomist  have  been  greatly  overrated.  In 
all  his  works,  which  make  up  five  large  quarto  volumes,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  he  was  more  tban  a  plodding  anatomical  artktb  Though 
he  claimed  many  discoveries,  those  that  really  belong  to  him  an  few  and 
not  important ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  labour  expended  in  the  pursuit 
of  anatomy,  few  have  contributed  less  to  its  progress  as  a  sdenoe,  for 
he  did  not  even  publish  tlie  modes  of  makjng  his  preparations. 

RUYSDAEL,  or  RUYSDAAL,  JACOB,  a  Umdsoape-painter,  was 
born  at  Haarlem,  about  1625.  He  was  brought  up  to  surgery, 
which  he  practised  for  a  short  time,  but  he  appears  to  have  painted 
at  an  early  age,  and  eventually  he  adopted  painting  as  his  profbssion. 
He  most  probably  received  the  first  instruction  in  his  art  firam  his 
elder  brother  Solomon,  who  was  also  a  good  landscape-painter,  but 
his  reputation  has  been  lost,  or  rather  obscured,  by  the  superior  name 
of  bis  brother.  Solomon  was  bom  also  in  Haarlem,  in  1616,  and  died 
therein  1670;  he  was  the  scholar  of  Schoeft  and  Van  Goyen.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  the  invention  of  an  admirable  composition  in 
imitation  of  variegated  marbles. 

Jacob  Ruysdaei  became  the  friend  of  Nicolas  Berghem,  and,  as  has 
been  reported,  his  scholar;  but  this,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  extreme 
dissimilarity  of  their  styles,  is  highly  improbable.  Buysdsel  was  a 
simple  but  accurate  imitator  of  nature,  and  his  taste  inclined  him 
towards  the  wild  and  the  secluded.  He  displayed  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment in  the  sel-^ction  of  his  subjects,  and  for  the  power  and  at  the 
same  time  the  truth  of  his  imitations  he  has  scarcely  been  equalled. 
Woods  and  waterfalls  are  the  prevailing  subjects  of  his  landscapes, 
and  he  rarely  painted  a  scene  without  introducing  either  a  cascade  or 
a  rivuletw    He  occasionally  also  painted  marine  pieces. 

R  jsdaers  works,  independent  of  their  powerful  effect  and  masterly 
imitation,  are  distinguisbed  from  those  of  other  masters  by  the  pecu- 
liarity that  the  foregrounds  generally  constitute  the  pictures,  the 
distances  being  introduced  simply  as  accessories  to  complete  the  view, 
and  he  may  be  said  perhaps  never  to  have  produced  a  mere  scenic 
^ect  tiis  colouring,  though  warm,  as  bis  foliage,  is  that  of  a  northern 
climate,  and  it  is  improbable  that  he  ever  visited  luly ;  he  waa  fond 
of  rather  cold  and  cloudy  skies  with  sudden  and  powerful  masses  of 
light  and  shade.  Ruysdaei  never  painted  figures ;  those  which  are 
introduced  into  his  compositions  were  painted  by  Ostade,  Wouver- 
manns,  a  Vandevelde,  or  Beighem. 

His  works  are  held  in  the  hivbest  estimation  by  collectors  of  old 
paintings  There  are  fine  specimens  of  them  in  most  of  tbe  principal 
collections  of  Europe,  and  three  in  our  National  Gallery.  The 
•  Stag-Hunt,' in  tbe  Royal  Gallery  of  Dresden,  the  6gures  of  wbich  are 
by  Vandevelde,  is  generally  reputed  to  be  his  masterpiece ;  but  tbere 
is  a  large  woody  landacape  In  the  Doria  Gallery  at  Rome,  of  aur- 
priaing  power  and  beauty,  which  is  certainly  unsurpassed  by  any 
production  of  its  dass.  Ruysdaei  also  etched  a  few  plates  in  a  very 
bold  and  effective  style,  but  impressions  from  them  are  Very  scaroeu 
He  died  at  Hasrlem  in  1681,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

RUYTER,  MICHAEL,  was  bom  at  Flesaingen  in  1607,  went  to  sea 
at  eleven  years  of  sge  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  rose  succeseively  until  he 
became  a  warran^offioer,  and  in  1636  was  made  captain.  He  served 
for  several  years  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  1645  was  appointed  rear 
admiral.   In  1647  he  attscked  and  sunk  off  Saliee  an  Algerine  squadron. 


In  1652  he  was  employed  in  tbe  war  against  England,  and  wiLr 
accompanying  a  large  convoy  of  merchantmen  he  met  the  Knglish  c^ : 
off"  Plymouth.    The  combat  was  not  decisive,  but  Rnyter  aucoee  iaf  n 
saving  his  convoy.      In  1658  he  commanded  a  diviaioa  tinder  T^ 
Tromp,  and  was  beaten  by  Blake,  but  he  had  afterwards  an  advactzj- 
over  the  English  near  the  Goodwin  Sanda.    In  1655  ha  was  seo: : 
the  Mediterranean  to  chastise  the  pirates  of  Algiers  and  Tanis.    L 
1659,  being  sent  by  the  States-General  to  the  aasistanoe  of  Deasar; 
against  Sweden,  he  defeate4  the  Swedish  fleet,  as  a  reward  for  vij  -. 
the  king  of  Denmark  gave  him  a  title  of  nobility  with  a  penaioo.    :. 
1665  he  fought  against  Prince  Rupert  of  England  vrith  no  deasr: 
result,  snd  in  July  of  the  following  year  he  waa  beaten  by  the  EngbL 
In  June  1667  he  ontwed  the  Thames  as  far  aa  the  Med  way,  c 
destroyed  tbe  shipping  at  Sheemesa.    In  1671,  war  having  broken  .  r 
between  France  and  Holland,  Kuyter  had  the  oommand  of  the  D^i^ 
fleet  which  was  to  oppose  the  French  and  the  English :  he  f.-;.:, 
several  battles  in  the  Channel  and  the  German  Ocean  writhost  n; 
important  result    In  1675  he  was  sent  to  the  Mediterraoeao.  s=. 
fought  a  desperate  battle  with  the  Frenoh  admirsl  Daqnesne,  of  :• 
eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  in  which  his  fleet  was  worsted,  and  Rnyter  1^ 
both  bis  legs  shattered.     He  effected  a  retreat  into  the  port  of  $;:> 
cuse,  where  he  died  of  his  wouncls  in  April  1676.     A  splendid  ma-v 
ment  was  raised  to  him  at  Amsterdam,  and  G.  Brandt  wrote  hi  L  . 
wbich  was  translated  into  French,  folio,  Amsterdam,   1690.     Z^'^ 
Louis  XIV.  expressed  sorrow  on  hearing  of  his  death,  aaying  Uut  **i 
could  not  help  regretting  the  loss  of  a  great  man,  although  an  eses?/ 

RYCAUT,  or  RICAUT,  SIR  PAUL,  was  tbe  tenth   son  o:':^' 
Peter  Rycaut,  a  merchant  of  London.      The  date  of  his  birtiii- 
imknown,  but  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1650  at  Cambridge  I: 
1661  he  attended  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea  as  secretary,   when  t: 
nobleman  went  out  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Constantis  ['. 
During  that  embassy,  which  lasted    eight  years,   he    made  hkl^ 
acquainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  and  religion  of  the  Turks,  j.. 
pubUshed  the  '  Capitulations,  Articles  of  Peace,  Ac,  concluded  betvrr: 
England  and  the  Porte  in  1663/  and  also  *  The  Present  State  of  l: 
Ottoman  Empire,  in  Three  Books,  containing  the   Maxims  c^  t:- 
Turkish  Politic,  their  Religion,  and  Military  Discipline,  illostrix 
with  Figures,'  folio,  London,  1668, 1670.    He  was  afterwards  appoz^tt. 
consul  at  Smyrna,  which  situation  he  held  during  eleven  yrar«,  ;*  = 
exerted  himself  diligently  in  extending  the  commeroe  of  Kngland  v^ 
the  Levant 

On  his  return  to  England,  Rycaut  employed  himself  chkfij  i 
literary  occupations.  He  published  '  The  Present  State  of  the  Gft.. 
and  Armenian  Churches,  Anno  Christi  1678,'  folio,  London,  1650,  ts- 
a  <  History  of  the  Turkish  Empire  from  1623  to  1677,'  folio,  Lor..- 
1680,  which  is  a  continuation  of  Knollys's  '  History  of  the  Turk- 
snd  contains  much  information  concerning  the  politicid  resooicts  c 
the  Turkish  empire  and  the  manners  of  the  Turks.  It  has  bera  tn:.- 
lated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  modem  Europe,  and  has  bee 
several  times  reprinted. 

In  1685  the  l£arl  of  Clarendon,  then  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Irtk;' 
appointed  Rycant  secretary  of  the  provinces  of  Leioster  and  Cc- 
naught,  and  James  IL  created  him  a  privy  councillor  of  Irelac J,  • 
judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  a  knight.  The  revolutiaa :: 
1688  deprived  him  of  all  his  employments,  but  in  1690  he  was  appointed 
reaident  to  the  Hanse  Towna  He  then  went  to  reaide  on  tbe  Cca& 
nsnt,  and  remained  there  till  1700,  when  he  returned  to  Englaod  £3 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  died  on  the  16th  of  December  in  t^ 
same  year. 

Rycaut  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and,  z 
addition  to  his  high  character  as  a  diplomatist,  was  celebrated  for  la 
knowledge  of  the  leaned  languages  and  of  tbe  modem  Greek.  6t 
Turkish,  Italian,  Spanish,  snd  French.  Besides  the  works  alr«a^ 
mentioned,  Rycaut  published  a  <  Histoiy  of  the  Turks  from  the  jee 
1675  to  1679,'  folio,  London,  1700 ;  an  English  tranalation  of  Gar^ilas} 


folio,  London,  1681.  

RYLAND,  WILLIAM  WYKKE,  one  of  the  best  English  engriYcn 
of  the  18th  oentury,  was  bom  in  London  In  1782.  He  vras  spprai* 
ticed  to  S.  F.  Ravenet,  a  French  engraver,  who  was  settled  in  EngUai 
After  the  completion  of  his  term  of  apprenticeship  he  went  to  Psrk 
and  studied  there  chiefly  under  Le  lias  for  five  years.  He  did  cot 
confine  himself  however  to  engraving,  but  applied  himself  also  mach 
to  drawing,  under  Boucher,  a  painter  of  eminence,  and  after  whom  ht 
engraved,  besides  some  others,  an  excellent  plate  of  Jupiter  a&d 
Leda ;  he  also  etched  some  plates  after  Oudiy  while  at  Paris,  illus- 
trating tbe  fables  of  Fontaina 

Soon  after  his  return  to  England  Ryland  was  appointed  engnTcr  to 
George  IIL,  with  a  pension  of  200L  per  annum.  He  engraved  tiro 
portraits  of  George  IIL  after  Ramsay,  and  one  of  Queen  Charlotte 
holdmg  the  Princess  Royal  on  her  lap  after  Cotes.  **  It  is  gi^t^  to 
be  lamented,"  says  Strutt,  in  his  Dictionary  of  Engravers,  *'thii 
Ryland*s  engagements  in  the  mercantile  line  as  a  printseller,  deprived 
him  of  so  considerable  and  so  precious  a  part  of  his  time,  and  pre- 
vented his  pursuing  the  arts  with  that  alacrity  the  strength  of  his 
genius  required,  which  seemed  formed  for  great  and  extensive  exe» 
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tions.  The  works  which  he  hoe  left  behind  him  abundantly  prove 
that  he  had  suffioient  knowledge  and  judgment  to  ha?e  carried  them 
to  great  perfection."  These  last  words  refer  to  the  sad  e?ent  which 
abruptly  put  an  end  to  Ryland's  labours  and  life  at  onoe^  but  which 
Strutty  who  must  have  known  Ryland  well,  does  not  more  particularly 
allude  to.  He  was  executed  for  forgery  in  the  prime  of  life,  August 
29, 1783. 

Strutt,  whose  work  was  published  only  two  years  after  Ryland's 
execution,  seems  to  have  abstained,  from  delicacy  probably  towards 
his  widow,  from  a  more  particular  notice  of  the  disgraceful  termioar 
tion  to  his  brother  engraver^s  otherwise  succeaeful  career.  As  this 
case  is  not  known  and  as  Ryland  persisted  in  his  innoceoce  to  the  last, 
it  may  be  here  briefly  related  as  the  facts  appeared  on  the  trial : — 
Ryland  appears  to  have  been  a  discounter  of  bills,  and  that  he  was 
otherwise  oommercially  engaged  as  a  printseller,  has  been  already 
noticed.  He  had  once  failed  in  this  business,  but  he  afterwards 
honourably  repaid  all  bis  creditors  in  full,  though  not  bound  to  do  so 
by  law.  In  the  spring  of  1783  the  agents  and  serTants  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  London  appear  to  have  detected  several  forgeries 
of  their  bills,  and  suspicion  attached  to  Ryland,  apparently  in  more 
than  one  case.  He  received  however  intimation  of  his  approaching 
arrest,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  wife  concealed  himself,  whereupon  the 
East  ludia  Company  immediately  offered  a  reward  for  Lis  detection. 
He  had  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a  shoemaker  at  Stepney, 
under  the  name  of  Jackson :  having  however  g^ven  the  man  some 
shoes  to  mend,  the  shoemaker  disoovered  the  real  name  of  his  lodger, 
and  gave  notice  to  the  police.  When  Ryland  found  that  he  was 
discovered,  in  a  fit  of  despair  he  attempted  to  cut  his  throat :  the 
attempt  failed,  but  he  seriously  injured  himself.  A  true  bill  was 
found  against  him  by  the  grand  jury,  June  G,  and  he  was  tried  at  the 
Old  Bailey  July  26,  before  Judge  Bullor.  The  specific  charge  against 
him  was  for  forging  and  uttering  knowing  to  be  forged  a  bUl  of  2102. 
on  the  East  India  Company.  The  case  for  the  prosecution  was  this : 
Ryland  had  uttered  or  negociated  two  bills  on  the  East  India  Company 
for  2101.  and  of  the  same  date,  the  original  bill  in  May  1782,  and  the 
forged  bill  in  November  of  the  same  year.  The  two  bills  were  so  much 
alike  that  none  could  swear  which  was  the  true  bill,  except  by  two  small 
holes  through  which  a  needle  and  thread  had  passed ;  and,  what  was  of 
chief  importance,  the  paper-maker  gave  evidence  to  the  paper  of  the 
other  bill  being  made  after  the  date  of  the  bill.  The  first  bill  had  been 
fairly  negociated,  but  the  party  from  whom  Ryland  asserted  that  he 
had  received  the  second,  a  Mr.  Hagglestone,  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
These  facts  and  the  circumstances  of  his  flight  and  attempted  suicide 
were  urged  against  him  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  Ryland 
made  bis  own  defence,  but  owing  to  the  soreness  of  his  throat  from 
his  recent  attempt,  it  was  written,  and  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  court : 
the  following  were  its  concluding^  words,  as  reported  in  the  '  Morning 
Herald '  of  July  28 : — "  The  prosecution  has  endeavoured  to  substan- 
tiate my  guilt  by  my  flight ;  but  let  them  figure  to  themselves  the 
fears,  the  dread,  the  horrors,  of  an  honest  mind,  pursued  by  officers  of 
justice,  to  take  my  life,  If  I  could  not  prove  my  innocence;  let  them 
reflect  on  the  tears,  the  entreaties  and  prayers  of  a  fond,  loving,  and 
beloved  wife,  and  then  conclude  my  guilt  from  my  flight.  They  have 
also  presumed  to  drag  into  evidence  my  attempt  on  my  own  life.  I 
confess  the  attempt  with  shame,  horror,  and  remorse ;  driven  into  a 
state  of  insanity,  how  then  will  they,  how  can  they,  torture  insanity 
into  a  proof  of  my  guilt  i  Two  bills,  one  a  good  one,  oiie  a  bad  one^ 
have  been  attempted  to  be  proved  in  my  possession ;  supposing  that 
to  be  true,  can  any  man  say  either  is  the  forged  one  I  Mr.  Holt, 
from  his  infirmity,  may  easily  make  a  mistake ;  and  where  then  is  any 
forgery  ?  I  cannot  think  that  the  court  and  jury  will  sacrifice  my 
life  to  presumption,  and,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  innocence, 
take  it  away  on  groundless  suspicions."  He  was  found  guilty  of 
uttering  the  bill  knowing  it  to  be  foiged. 

After  the  verdict  was  pronounced,  which  he  bore  with  the  greatest 
calmness,  he  merely  observed — **  I  dare  not  challenge  the  justD ess  of 
xny  verdict :  I  am  however  conscious  of  my  innooenoe ;  and  I  hope 
that  my  life  will  be  preserved  by  the  royal  demeney  of  my  sovereign, 
on  whose  bounty  it  has  long  subsisted."  He  heard  his  sentence  pro- 
nounced without  being  moved,  and  retired  from  the  court  as  if  uncon- 
cerned in  the  proceedings.  He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  on  the  29th 
of  August,  about  twelve  o'clock,  in  company  with  five  other  convicts, 
four  of  whom  were  executed  for  highway  robbery  and  burglary,  the 
fifth  for  forgery.  The  execution  was  delayed  some  time  by  a  violent 
thunder-storm.  A  white  handkerchief  was  bandaged  round  the  cap  of 
liyland.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  was  so  ereat  to  witness  the  execu- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  man,  that  as  much  as  ten  guineas  were  paid 
for  a  single  room  which  commanded  a  view  of  the  barbarous  and  dis- 
gjusting  exhibition  :  so  great  a  conoouise  of  people  had  not  met  for  a 
similar  purpose  since  the  execution  of  Dr.  Dodd  six  years  previously. 

Charsicter  and  probability  were  much  in  favour  of  Ryland's  inno- 
cence, though  circumstantial  evidence  was  against  him.  He  was 
wealthy,  according  to  his  own  account.  Besides  the  salary  of  200Z.  per 
annum  as  engraver  to  the  king,  he  exercised  a  very  lucrative  pro- 
fession, possessed  a  great  stock  in  trade,  and  had  a  large  property  in 
the  Liverpool  water-works ;  and  many  witnesses  bore  testimony  to  his 
high  chancter.  Strutt  says  of  him — "  He  was  a  man  respected  and 
beloved  by  all  that  were  acquainted  with  him ;  for  few  men  in  private 


life  ever  possessed  more  amiable  qualities  than  he  did.  He  was  a 
tender  husband,  a  kind  father,  and  a  sincere  friend.  He  ficequently 
straitened  his  own  circumstances  to  alleviate  the  sorrows  of  others; 
for  his  heart  was  always  open  to  receive  the  solicitations  of  distress." 

Ryland  introduced  chalk-engraving  (lines  oomposed  of  dots)  into 
England,  and  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  devoted  himself  exclusively 
to  engraving  in  this  style,  in  which  he  had  no  equal,  but  chiefly,  except 
a  few  drawings  by  the  old  masters,  after  the  works  of  Angelica  Kauff- 
mann,  a  circumstance  which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  works  of  that 
lady  have  little  to  recommend  them  to  the  lovers  of  art  Ryland 
engraved  twenty-four  prints  after  Angelica,  and  one  of  these^ '  Edgar 
and  Elfrida,'  a  large  plate,  which  was  finished  by  Sharp  for  the  benefit 
of  Mrs.  Ryland,  is  one  of  his  principal  works.  '  King  John  ratifying 
the  Magna  Charta,'  a  large  plate  after  Mortimer,  and  in  a  similar  style, 
was  generally  bought  as  a  companion  to  it.  Rjland  left  this  plate 
also  unfinished,  and  it  was  completed  by  Bartoloaai,  likewise  for  the 
benefit  of  his  widow.  It  is  his  best  plate  in  this  style;  but  the  best 
of  these  chalk  engravings  have  a  very  inferior  effect  to  etchings,  or  line 
and  mezzotinto  engravings ;  the  style  was,  however,  like  the  insipid 
drawings  of  Cipriani,  much  in  vogue  in  the  time  of  Ryland  and 
BartoloasL 

As  an  etcher,  or  where  the  needle  and  graver  are  combined,  Ryland 
was  also  excellent.  The  prints  which  he  engraved  in  France  were 
executed  in  this  style,  and  Watelet  terms  his  execution  in  this  style 
most  picturesque,  and  adds  that  one  would  suppose  his  etchings  to  be 
the  work  of  a  painter.  The  chalk  manner  is  exactly  in  its  place  in 
imitations  of  chalk  drawings,  of  which  there  are  no  better  examples 
than  Ryland's  own  in  the  fine  Collection  of  Drawings  published  by 
Charles  Rogers,  as  the  two  of  St.  Francis,  after  Carlo  Maratti  and 
Guercino,  and  many  others.  This  work  is  entitled  *  A  Collection  of 
Prints  in  imitation  of  Drawings ;  to  which  are  annexed  Lives  of  their 
Authors,  with  explanatory  and  critical  Notes,  by  Charles  Rogers,'  &&, 
2  vols,  folio,  London,  1778  ;  containing  in  all  116  prints,  some  of  con- 
siderable size,  of  which  57  are  by  Ryland,  besides  the  admirable  mecao* 
tinto  portrait  of  Mr.  Rogers  at  the  commenoement  of  the  work. 

RYMER,  THOMAS,  the  lesmed  editor  of  the  great  collection  of 
documents  relating  to  the  transactions  of  England  with  foreign  powers^ 
popularly  known  as  '  Rymer's  Foedera,'  was  one  of  the  many  sons  of 
Ralph  Rymer,  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Northallerton,  who  had  ren- 
dered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Royalists  in  the  Commonwealth  times 
in  his  offioe  of  Sequestrator,  and  becoming  implicated  in  the  northern 
insurrection  of  1663,  was  thereupon  executed.  Thomas  was  bom  in 
1638  or  1639,  and  educated  under  an  excellent  schoolmaster  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Northallerton,  where  he  was  a  class-fellow  with 
the  learned  Dr.  Qeorge  Hickes.  He  was  removed  to  Sidney  College^ 
Cambridge,  and  was  entered  of  Gray's-inn  in  1666. 

He  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  any  eminence  in  the  law.  He 
rather  devoted  himself  to  polite  literature,  till  he  was  named  the 
historiographer  royal,  and  appointed  editor  of  the  '  Fosdera.'    His  first 

Sublication  is  a  play,  published  in  1677,  entitled  'Edgar,  or  the  English 
[onarch.*  This  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  his  letter  to 
Fleetwood  Shepherd, '  The  Tragedies  of  the  Last  Age  considered  and 
examined  by  the  Practice  of  the  Ancients  and  by  the  Common  Sense 
of  all  Ages.'  In  1683  appeared  his  translation  of  the  Life  of  Nicias, 
by  Plutarch,  which  is  found  in  the  collection  of  the  '  Lives  translated 
into  English  by  several  Hands.'  In  1684  he  published  a  tract  on  the 
antiquity,  power,  and  decay  of  Parliament,  which  was  reprinted  in 
1714,  on  occasion  of  the  expulsion  of  Richard  Steele,  Esq.,  the  member 
for  Stockbridge.  In  1698  he  published  'A  short  View  of  Tragedy; 
its  Original  Excellency  and  Corruption:  with  some  Reflections  on 
Shakspere  and  other  practitioners  for  the  Stage.'  This  is  the  work  in 
which  he  attacks  some  of  Sbakspere's  tragedies  in  a  manner  ludicrously 
absurd.  In  1694  appeared  his  translation  of  M.  Rapin's  'Reflections 
on  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Foesie.'  There  are  other  minor  tracts  by  him, 
among  which  is  probably  to  be  reckoned  the  '  Life  of  Thomas  Hobbes,' 
printed  'apud  Kleutherium  Anglicum  sub  signo  Veritatis^  1681/ 

On  December  28, 1692,  he  was  made  historiographer  royal,  a  post 
which  had  been  held  by  Shadwell  and  Dryden.  The  salary  was  200L 
per  annum.  There  was  at  that  time  a  scheme  for  publishing  a  corpus 
of  the  documents  which  remain  connected  with  the  transactions 
between  England  and  other  states.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  be 
a  large  and  comprehensive  work,  honourable  to  the  English  nation, 
and  useful  to  the  historical  inquirers,  not  only  of  England  but  of  all 
other  countries.  The  patrons  of  this  magnificent  design  were  Montagu, 
who  was  afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  Lord  Somers.  The  execution 
of  it  was  committed  to  Rymer.  His  duties  were  twofold :  first,  to 
collect  the  instruments  themselves,  which  were  to  be  found  chiefly  in 
the  chronioles  and  in  the  depositaries  of  public  records,  particularly 
the  Tower  of  London  and  the  Chapter-House  at  Westminster;  secondly, 
to  print  accurate  copies  of  them.  The  first  volume  appeared  in  1708, 
and  it  was  followed  by  others  in  quick  succession,  the  later  volumes 
being  carried  through  the  press  by  Sanderson,  who  had  assisted  Rymer 
almost  from  the  beginning. 

The  work  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  public.  It 
entirely  changed  the  face  of  the  histories  of  our  own  country,  as  may 
be  seen  by  Rapin's  History,  and  it  was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction 
by  all  the  historical  writers  of  Europe.  Large  as  the  work  was,  ^ere 
have  been  three  editions  of  it.     A  fourth  was  undertaken  by  the 
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CoooiDiMionerR  on  the  Public  Raoorda,  in  which  it  waa  propo««d  to 
incorporate  other  documents,  which  had  beeu  diacoyered  since  the 
tioje  of  llymer.  Thia  edition  extends  only  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edwanl  III.  There  are  in  the  British  Museum  a  great  number  of 
(raoHcripfas  pf  documenta  made  under  Rymer  a  direction  not  used  in 
his  work. 

Notwithstaoding  hia  appoiotment  of  hiatoriograpfaer,  and  whateTcr 
remu Deration  he  might  receive  for  his  labours  on  the  'Feeders/ 
Rymer  became  exocediogly  poor  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  ^e  died 
December  14,  1718,  in  Arundel-sireet^  in  the  Strand,  and  waa  buried 
in  the  ehuroh  of  St.  Clement  Danes. 

RYSBBACK,  RYS3RAKCE,  or  RTSBBECHTS,  PETER,  waa  bom 
at  Antwerp,  in  1657,  and  studied  landscape  painting  under  fVancis 
Mil($,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Parish  Ho  followed  the  style  of  Poussin, 
in  imitating  whom  he  waa  pre-eminently  suoceseful.  If otwithstanding 
large  offers  and  flatteripg  encouragement  to  remain  in  France,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  and  in  1713  waa  made  director  of  the 
Academy  there.  The  landscapes  of  Rysbrack  sre  distinguished  by 
grandeur  of  style,  which,  though  founded  on  an  imitation  of  the  admir- 
able'productions  of  Nicholas  PoussId,  possess  sufficient  originality  to 
secure  him  from  the  imputation  of  plagiarism.  Indeed  he  painted  in 
the  spirit  rath<>r  than  copied  the  works  of  that  great  artist,  Uiough 
there  is  a  want  of  variety  in  his  pictures,  which  places  them,  in  the 
estimation  of  oonnoisseurs,  far  below  those  of  Poussin.  Rysbrack*8 
colouring  is  btu-monious,  his  touch  is  bold  and  free,  and  he  possessed 
grt^at  fscility  of  execution.    He  died  in  1716. 

RYSBRACK,  MICHAEU  The  date  of  the  birth  and  the  birth- 
place of  this  distinguished  Flemish  sculptor  are  differently  given  by 
dilTi^rent  writers ;  but  Charles  Rogers,  the  publisher  of  the  <  Century 
of  Drawings,'  &o.,  who  waa  well  acquainted  with  him,  states  that  he 
was  bom  at  Antwerp,  June  24, 1603.  He  waa  the  aon  of  the  landaoape- 
puinter  Peter  Rysbrack,  who,  «rter  he  had  given  his  son  some  instruction 
in  design,  placed  him  in  1706  with  the  sculptor  Michael  Yander  Yorst, 
with  whom  he  remained  six  years. 

In  1720  Rysbrack  came  to  l^ondon,  and  diatinguiahed  himself  for 
his  small  models  in  clay.  He  waa  the  ^rst  sculptor  who  waa  exten- 
sively employed  in  England,  and  he  spread  a  general  taste  for  the  art 
over  the  country  by  his  fine  monumental  works.  His  progress  in 
London  was  at  first  slow,  and  his  first  work  whioh  attrapted  notice 
was  a  bust  of  the  Earl  of  Nottingham.  He  was  for  some  time  engaged 
by  Qibbs,  who  contracted  with  the  original  parties  for  monuments,  for 
which  he  on  hia  part  contracted  with  Rysbrack,  greatly  to  his  own 
advantage.  For  instance,  Qibbs  received  from  Lord  Oxford  100/.  each 
for  the  statues  on  Prior's  monument  in  the  south  transept  (or  Poet's 
Comer)  in  Westminster  Abbey,  while  he  gave  Rysbrack  only  35^  each. 
Rysbrack  however  soon  became  aware  of  his  own  merits  and  shook  off 
all  dependence  on  Qibbs.  Engagements  crowded  upon  him,  and  there 
was  not  a  work  of  sculpture  of  any  conaequenoe  undertaken  in  England 
that  was  not  intrusted  to  Rysbrack.  When  men  found,  aays  Walpole, 
that  there  was  a  man  capable  of  furnishing  atatuea,  the  taste  for 
monuments  was  much  improvfid  and  greatlv  spread. 

Rysbrack,  unlike  most  of  the  artists  of  his  age,  studied  exclusively 
nature  and  the  antique;  he  had  no  respect  for  the  works  of  bis  great 
countryman  Rubens,  and  those  of  Rembrandt  he  would  not  look  at,  in 
which  be  was  of  course  actuated  wholly  by  the  feelings  of  a  sculptor, 
form  and  character  being  hia  exclusive  study.  He  was  a  most  indus- 
trious sculptor :  fine  works  are  to  be  seen  by  him  in  many  parts  of 
England,  bnt  especially  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  Blenheiu),  at 
Stourh^ad,and  at  Briatol,  In  few  sculptors'  Workshops  hss  there  been 
more  activity  than  there  waa  in  those  of  Rysbrack  in  Vere-street, 
Oxford-street,  duHng  about  forty  years  of  the  half  century  that  he 
dwelt  in  England,  though  latterly,  through  his  successful  rivals 
Scheemaker  and  Roubiliao,  his  occupation  sensibly  diminished. 

Rysbrack'a  busts  were  very  numerous,  and  include  those  of  many 
distinguished  characters.  His  first  great  public  work  was  the  bronse 
equestrian  statue  of  William  III.,  which  was  made  for  the  city  of 
Bristol,  and  erected  in  Queen'a^quare  in  17S3*  Scheemaker  also  com- 
peted for  thia  statue,  and  his  model  waa  thought  ao  excellent  that  he 
waa  presented  with  60^,  though  it  WM  rejected  for  the  deaign  of 


Rysbrack,  who  received  3000/.  for  it:  Walpole  saya  ISOOl  Tb 
'  monument  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in  Westminster  Abbey,  which  vas 
exposed  in  1731,  waa  executed  by  Rysbrack  from  a  design  by  Ke^t 
One  to  Mra.  Oldfield,  in  the  cloisters,  put  up  the  year  before,  «si 
apparently  his  first  independent  monument  in  the  abbey. 

In  1735  he  finished  a  colossal  statue  of  George  IL  for  the  \nt%li 
of  Greenwich  Hospital,  at  the  expense  of  Sir  John  Jenninas,  the  tb';a 
governor :  it  waa  9ut  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble  weighing  rler^ 
tons,  which  had  been  captured  from  the  French  by  Sir  Geotige  Ho-  U 
He  made  also  the  statue  of  George  IL,  which  was  in  the  old  lio^il 
Exehffnge,  London.  He  obtained  however  most  reputation  bj  iM 
monument  to  John,  Buke  of  Marlborough,  and  hia  ducheBs  in  tt 
chapel  at  Blenheim.  They  are  represented  with  their  two  sods,  who 
died  young,  supported  by  Fame  and  Uistory ;  in  the  lower  ytxi  i>  i 
basso*rilievo  of  the  surrender  of  Marshal  Tallard  :  the  style  in  b»veTer 
very  far  removed  from  the  puritv  and  severity  of  monumental  scul:  tcr- 
of  a  high  order.  At  Blenheim  also,  in  the  library,  is  a  beautifal  iu.r  !$ 
statue  of  Queen  Anne :  it  was  erected  in  1 726.  In  ChristchurcL  Coil^,^. 
Oxford,  there  is  a  statue  of  Locke  by  Ry&Lrack,  executed  in  17^7.  It ^ 
college  contains  also  some  busts  of  distinguished  members  by  Kj  thnd. 
Besides  what  have  been  already  mentioned  there  are  the  fu!Ionii| 
monuments  by  him  in  Westminster  Abbey : — to  Admiral  VerD"D,iai 
Richard  Kane,  governor  of  Minorca,  in  the  north  traueept ;  to  Jum, 
Earl  Stanhope,  in  the  north  ai:ile ;  to  John  Friend,  M.D. ;  aud  Job 
Methuen,  in  the  south  aisle;  to  Sir  Godfrey  Kuellcr,  in  the  Dare,  t) 
John  Gay,  Nicholas  Rowe,  John  Milton,  and  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  eoci 
transept,  or  Poets  Corner ;  and  one  to  Daniel  Pulteoe;  in  tl. 
oloifltera* 

The  erection  of  Shakespere*s  monument  by  8cheemak«r,  i'q  ^ert- 
minster  Abbey,  is  said  to  have  greatly  obscured  the  reputations' 
Rysbrack;  but  it  only  stimulated  the  industrioua  aculptor  tou^' 
BtLl  greater  exertiona.  This  rivalry  was  the  cause  of  hia  making  ^ii 
Palladlo,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Fiammiogo,  at  Chiswick ;  and  sub^eicestlj 
his  masterpiece,  the  Hercules,  at  Stourhead,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hicb'i 
Colt  Hoare.  Thia  Hercules  is  a  species  of  historical  figure,  a  nccTi 
of  the  £nglish  gymnasium  or  amphitheatre  for  boxing,  »d  io$titut. : 
which  was  put  an  end  to,  as  the  principal  gymnasiasts  generally  e:.d«i 
their  career  by  being  hanged.  The  figure  was  made  for  Heury  HoiR. 
Esq.,  who  built  a  temple  expressly  for  it.  It  is  of  the  heroic  fizc, 
seven  feet  high,  aud  coat  Rysbrack  three  years'  labour.  The  b^>i  b 
copied  from  the  Famese  Uerculea ;  the  limbs  are  taken  from  seven. 
different  Knglish  frequeuteis  of  this  gymnastic  amphitheatre.  'T^^ 
arOiS,'  aaya  Walpole, '  were  Broughtou's ;  the  breast  a  celebrated ci^ 
man'a,  a  bruiser;  and  the  legs  were  those  of  KUis  the  paiutfr,  a 
great  frequenter  of  that  gymnasium.' 

There  are  many  other  statues  by  Rysbrack — aa  a  Flora  froQ  tb« 
antique,  at  Stourhead ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  at  Cambridge,  pre&^o^^ 
by  his  daughtera  the  Marchioness  of  Gronby  and  Lady  Gucnsej! 
Charles  Luks  of  Somerset  and  his  Duchess,  in  Salisbury  Csthedni; 
Sir  Hans  Sloans,  in  the  botanical  garden  at  Chelsea,  and  hia  bust  m  tLi 
British  Museum ;  Lady  Folkestone,  Coleshill,  Berks  ;  Lady  Be«boroQ^ 
Derby;  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Dukes  of  Beaufort,  at  Udm 
ton,  Gloucestershire ;  Dr.  Radclifie,  at  Oxford ;  John  Willet^  Esq .  ^^^f 
House,  Dorsetshire;  a  statue  of  Charles  I.,  for  George  Selwys;  vA 
the  following  busts  :— Pope,  Gibbs,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Duke  aai 
Duchess  of  Argyle,  Lord  Bolingbroke,  Wooton  the  landscspe-p^ot&'i 
Martin  Folkea,  Ben  Jonson,  Butler,  Milton,  Cromwell,  the  hea(is  a 
the  Hermitage  at  Richmond,  and  those  of  the  English  Worthies  «b^ 
were  executed  for  the  Elysian  Fields  at  Stowe :  he  made  also  a  gon 
bust  of  himself.  Notwithstanding  his  industry,  Rysbrack  was  °^ 
rich,  and  when  at  the  age  of  seventy  he  gave  up  his  profeisioD,  b< 
made  a  sale  of  his  principal  effects — his  remaining  works  and  ^  ^' 
lecUona  of  prints,  pictures,  drawings,  marbles,  csuits,  models,  &^  f 
eluding  a  large  collection  of  hia  own  drawings,  which,  ssya  N^alp^ 
were  conceived  and  execnted  in  the  true  taste  of  the  grest  l^ 
masters.  The  chief  amusement  of  the  last  three  years  of  his  u^^ 
waa  in  makix^  such  drawings  in  bistre,  and  many  were  sold  st  t^ 
auctions  of  hia  effeota  which  took  place  aftsr  hi*  death.  Hs  ^ 
January  S,  1770. 
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C  AAD-ED-DEJTK  (KHoyA  Saad-kd-djeit  Mopammbd  Efpkkdi),  the 
*^  most  celebrated  of  the  Turkish  historiographers,  was  born  in  the 
wly  part  of  the  16th  century  of  our  era.  Hassan- Jan,  his  father,  a 
Persian  by  birth,  held  a  post  in  the  household  of  Sultan  Selim  L,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  that  ferocious  monarch,  whom  he  attended  in 
his  last  moments.  His  son  Mohamn^ed  received  his  education  among 
the  pages  of  the  imperial  palace,  aud  having  devoted  himself  to  the 
itudy  of  Moslem  theology  and  jurisprudence,  bscame  a  muderris,  or 
professor  in  the  college  attached  to  the  great  mosque  of  St.  Sophia. 
JClie  talents  and  learning  which  he  displayed  in  this  capacity  gave  him 
high  celebritv,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Selim  IL,  in  1573,  khoja,  or 
preceptor  to  his  sop  Mourad,  the  heir  apparent,  who  then  held  the 
government  of  Magnesia.    The  death  of  Selim,  in  December  1674, 
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called  Mourad  to  tho  throne;  and  Saad-ed-deen  was  oomins 
cadhilesker,  or  military  judge;  but  he  continued  to  retain  sla^** 
unlimited  influence  over  nis  imperial  pupil,  who  had  recourse  to  w* 
advice  in  matters  of  government  so  constantly  as  to  excite  ^ 
jealousy  of  the  vizirs;  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  ruin  him^I 
representing  the  erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory,  whicQ  *» 
sultan  had  founded  at  his  instigation  near  Top-khana,  as  sn  evil  om^ 
for  the  stability  of  the  empire.  But  though  the  ohservstory  ^" 
demolished  by  the  superstitious  fears  of  Mourad,  the  f*^°"^.7rj 
whioh  he  regarded  S^d-ed-deen  was  unimpaired;  and  Mohammed i/^' 
who  succeeded  hj  1505,  continued  to  entrust  the  confideptiftl  aoTi*" 
of  his  father  with  the  mamigement  of  the  most  seciet  <Jip^.^^ 
relations  of  the  empire.    The  Khoja-Effendi  (aa  Saad-edde« »« ^ 
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quently  termed  by  Oriental  writen)  even  attended  Mohammed  in  the 
HuDgarian  campaign  of  1596;  and  the  ylotory  of  Keresztee  ie  ascHbed 
in  a  great  meaant«  to  hla  exhortations,  which  pretented  the  sultan 
from  abandonitig  the  field  at  the  moment  of  extreme  peril.  He  how- 
ever incurred  a  temporary  disgrace  immediately  afterwards  by  his 
advocacy  of  the  cause  of  the  fallen  yizir  Cicala ;  but  he  was  speedily 
restored  to  favour,  and  on  the  death  of  the  Mufti  BoStan-Zadah,  Mareli 
1593,  was  raised  to  the  highest  ecclesiastiCBl  dignity  by  the  sultan,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Qrsnd-Yizir  Hassan,  who  proposed  the 
elevation  of  the  celebrated  poet  Baki.  He  did  not  however  long  survive 
his  exaltation,  dying  suddenly  In  the  mosque  of  St.  Sophia,  as  he  was 
preparing  for  prayers  on  the  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  the 
prophet,  October  2,  1599  (not  1600,  as  stated  in  the '  Biog.  Univ.'), 
A.H.  IOCS,  and  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  the  mosque  of  Ayub, 
whither  his  remains  were  borne  by  his  four  sons,  two  of  whom  at 
subsequent  periods  also  held  the  dignity  of  muftL 

The  great  historical  work  of  Saad-ed-deen,  cotnposed  by  order  of 
Mourad  III.  (who  created  for  the  author  the  new  office  of  Shahna- 
mehdji,  or  imperial  historiographer),  is  entitled  *  Tadj-al-Towarikb,'  or 
the  crown  of  histories,  and  gives  a  full  and  copious  narrative  of  the 
history  of  the  empire,  from  its  foundation  in  1299  by  Othman,  to  the 
death  of  Selim  I.  in  1520;  the  mnterials  are  principally  drawn  from 
the  previous  works  of  IQeshri,  MoulanarEdris,  and  Kemal-pasha-Zadah ; 
but  its  chief  merit,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Turks,  consists  in  the 
florid  and  elaborate  beauty  of  the  diction,  in  which  the  author  is 
certainly  unrivalled  by  all  other  Turkish  historians.  Sir  W.  Jones  has 
pronounced  that  ''for  the  beauty  of  its  composition  and  the  richness 
of  its  matter,  it  may  be  compared  with  the  finest  historical  pieces  in 
the  langunges  of  Europe ;"  but  the  meaning  la  too  often  concealed  by 
a  cloud  of  rhetorical  tropes,  and  it  is  impossible  to  forget  in  the  perusal 
of  the  work  that  it  is  the  production  of  a  courtier.  It  is  singular  that 
this  valuable  work  has  never  yet  been  printed  at  the  imperial  press  of 
Constantinople ;  but  manuscript  copies  are  frequent  in  European 
libraries,  and  an  Italian  Version  was  published  by  the  Bagusan  Vin^ 
cenzo  Bratutti  (4to,  part  i.,  Vienna,  1646;  part  ii,  Madrid,  1652), 
uLder  the  title  'Cronaca  delF  Origine  e  Progress!  degli  Ottomani, 
composta  da  Saldino  Tureo,  e  tradotta  in  Italiano;'  small  portions 
have  also  been  translated  by  KoUar,  and  by  Qrangenet  de  la  Grange. 
A  Turkish  abridgement  of  the  work,  with  a  continuation,  was  pub- 
lished in  1696  (A.R.  1108),  with  a  dedication  to  Sultan  Mustapha  IL, 
by  Saadi-Effendi  of  Larissa ;  and  the  resemblance  of  name  has  often 
led  to  this  work  (which  served  as  the  ba»is  for  the  inaccurate  compi- 
lation of  Caniemir)  being  confounded  with  the  great  history  of  Saad- 
ed-deen.  (See  Von  Hammer,  in  'Journal  Asiatique,'  January  1824.) 
Besides  this  great  work,  Saad*ed-deen  was  the  author  of  the  *  Selim- 
Nameh,'  a  history  of  Selim  I.,  or  rather  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of 
that  prince,  related  to  him  by  his  father  Hassan- Jan  ;  this  compilation, 
which  is  divided  into  fourteen  sections,  is  valuable  for  its  authenticity. 
His  descendants  appear  to  have  flourished  for  several  generations,  and 
to  have  inherited  the  talents  of  their  ancestor ;  two  of  his  sons,  as 
already  noticed,  Hohammed-Effeudi  and  Assaad-Efiendi,  attained  the 
rank  of  mufti ;  and  a  grandson  or  great-grandson  of  the  latter,  Mollah- 
Fayez,  hi  mentioned  as  an  eminent  legist  by  Sheikhl,  who  notices  his 
death  in  1724. 

(Von  Hammer,  ffiitaire  de  V Empire  Ottomann;  D'Herbelot;  Si<h 
gi-ajikie  Univerielle;  Journal  Asiatique*) 

SAADI,  or  (as  his  name  is  written  in  full  in  Arable  or  Persian) 
Sbeikh  MostiH  UtfDVX  Saadi  Aushibazi,  the  first  part  of  the  name 
being  a  title  of  honour,  the  two  next  words  his  epithet,  and  the  last 
expressive  of  his  being  a  native  of  the  city  of  Sbiraz,  where  he  was 
bom  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  571  (A.D.  1175-76).  He  is  probably 
better  known  by  name  to  the  European  reader  than  any  other  poet  or 
writer  of  tho  cast  except  Mohammed;  and  while  this  European 
reputation  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  his  renown  amongst 
his  own  countrymen,  a  circamstance  which  would  naturally  recom- 
mend his  work  for  perusal  and  translation  to  the  few  Persian  students 
of  two  hundred  years  back,  it  may  be  also  in  a  great  degree  ascribed 
to  the  simplicity  and  elegance  of  his  style,  so  like  that  of  the  best 
periods  of  Christian  literature,  and  so  unlike  that  of  the  great  mass  of 
rersian  writers.  Saadi  led  the  life  of  a  dervish,  or  wandering  monk, 
and  passed  most  of  his  early  years  in  travelling  firom  one  country  to 
another.  In  the  course  of  these  journeys  be  was  taken  by  the 
Crusaders  and  put  to  labour  on  the  fortifications  of  Tripoli  He  was 
redeenied  from  this  slavery  l^  a  rich  merchant,  who  afterwards  gave 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with  a  dowry  of  an  hundred  pieces  of 
gold.  This  is  alluded  to  in  the  *  Gulistan '  (tale  xxxi.  of  ch.  ii.,  p.  99 
of  Gladwin's  translation,  London,  1808).  The  lady  sorely  exercised 
the  poet's  patience.  "Once,"  says  he,  "she  reproached  me,  saying. 
Art  thou  not  he  whom  my  father  redeemed  from  captivity  amongst 
the  Franks  for  ten  dinars  f  I  answered,  Tes,  he  ransomed  me  for  ten 
dinars,  and  put  me  into  your  hands  for  a  hundred."  A  story  of  a 
livelier  character  is  told  of  his  meeting  with  a  brother  poet,  Hemto 
of  Tabriz,  who,  ignorant  of  the  name,  and  knowing  only  the  birthplace 
of  his  companion,  held  out  to  him  the  bottom  of  a  cup  (the  Shiraziana 
were  noted  for  thou*  earlv  baldness),  and  asked,  "Why  are  the  heads 
of  the  Shirazians  like  this  ? "  The  dervish  turned  the  hollow  of  the 
cup  to  Hemdm,  and  asked,  **  Why  are  the  heads  of  the  Tabridana  like 
tkU  f "    Hemdm  asked  his  companion  if  he  knew  any  of  tiie  verses  of 


Saadi,  and  the  dervisb  repeated  some  of  the  most  beautifuL  He  then 
inquired,  "Do  they  make  mtich  esteem  there  of  the  poems  of 
Hemdm  ? "    Saadi  elegantly  quoted  a  couplet  of  hie  companion'ii  :— 

**  Between  the  object  of  my  love,  Hem&m,  and  me,  a  veil  is  drawn. 
But  it  iB  time  the  veil  should  be  drawn  back,  and  we  enjoy  the  sight  of  one 
another : " 

and  thus  the  illustrious  poets  were  made  acquainted. 

Another  anecdote  shows,  in  the  fanciful  language  of  Persian  imagina- 
tion, the  high  esteem  in  which  the  writings  of  Saadi  were  held  even 
during  his  lifetime.  Indeed  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  add  a  large 
share  of  this  enjoyment  of  fame  to  the  renown  which  600  years  have 
not  diminbhed.  A  holy  man  of  Shiraz,  says  the  story,  dreamed  that 
he  heard  all  the  angels  of  heaven  singing  a  verse  which  he  could  not 
understand,  but  which  he  was  told  was  a  couplet  of  Saadi's  and  that  it 
would  be  sung  in  heaven  for  a  year  to  come.  In  the  morning  he 
went  to  the  cell  of  the  now  recluse  poet^  and  found  him  repeating  the 
dibtich : 

**  On  the  green  trees  the  clear  eje  of  tho  wiao  beholdeth 
In  every  leaf  a  book  of  the  wisdom  of  God." 

Saadi  died  in  1201,  at  the  age  of  116  years,  having  spent,  it  is  said, 
thirty  years  in  travelling  and  in  military  service,  during  which.  Ma 
wanderings  reached  as  far  as  India  on  one  side,  and  Asia  Minor,  or 
perhaps  Eastern  Europe,  on  the  other ;  thirty  years  in  religious  soli- 
tude, digesting  the  results  of  his  life  of  observation ;  and  the  twelve 
last  years  of  bis  life  in  putting  into  a  permanent  form  the  fruite  of 
the  preceding  sixty.  During  this  long  life  he  performed  the  pilgrimage 
to  Meoca  fifteen  times;  the  first  time  in  the  oompany  of  hie  teacher, 
Abdolkadir  Ghildni,  He  lived  under  the  patronage  of  the  Atabeg 
prinoBB,  Saad  Ben  Zenghi,  and  his  auoceasor,  Abubekir  Ben  Saad. 
From  the  former  of  these  prinoea,  his  father,  who  vras  in  the  royal 
service,  gave  faia  son  the  name  of  Saadi :  this  in  the  East  is  a  not 
unusual  mode  of  naming  both  men  and  hooka,  and  the  name  ij  often 
so  contrived  as  to  form  a  sort  of  '  jeu  de  mots.' 

The  works  of  Saadi,  collected  by  Ahmed  Nasik  Ben  Sesito,  eonsist 
of  the  Gulistan,  Bostan,  Gazels  (or  odee),  Kasaid  (or  elegies),  Mokataat 
(fragments),  Rubayat  (quatrains),  and  essays  of  varioua  kinds  in  prose. 
Of  all  these  the  beat  known  are  the  Gulistan  and  the  Bostan.  The 
former  is  a  collection  of  atories,  in  prose,  but  intermixed  with  verses 
of  the  anthor^s  own  composition,  or  borrowed  from  the  writings  of 
others,  a  mode  of  writing  whieh  the  Eastern  imaginative  writings  much 
affect.  The  Gulistan  is  divided  into  eight  chapters :  on  the  morals  of 
kings ;  on  the  morals  of  dervishes ;  on  the  excellency  of  contentment ; 
on  the  advantages  of  taciturnity ;  on  love  and  youth ;  on  imbecility 
and  old  age ;  on  the  effeets  of  education ;  and  roles  for  oonduot  in  life. 
The  first  seven  chapters  consist  chiefly  of  moral  stories,  some  of  them 
appwently  from  real  .history,  others  fables,  each  in  some  degree 
bearing  upon  the  subjeot  of  the  chapter,  and  having  its  mbral  inter- 
woven in  ita  textura  The  last  chapter  is  rather  a  collection  of 
apophthegms,  though  a  part  of  this  also  la  narrative.  These  stories  are 
not  connected  by  a  general  thread  of  narrative,  as  is  the  case  with 
most  oriental  collections  (the  reader  will  remember  the  general  and 
subordinate  stories  which  connect  the  histories  0f  the  Arabian  Nights 
and  the  Fables  of  Pilpay);  they  follow  one  another  without  any  link, 
except  that  of  their  allusion  to  a  common  subject.  Of  this  book  there 
have  been  many  translations:  into  French  by  Du  Ryer,  who  was 
French  consul  at  Alexandria,  Paris,  1634;  by  Do  Ryer,  from  the  original 
by  Gaudin,  1789;  and  by  Semelet,  Paris,  1884 ;  into  German  by  Olea- 
riua,  who,  in  his  preface,  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  an  old  Persian 
literator  named  Uakwird,  and  mentions  an  earlier  German  translation 
made  from  the  French  of  Dn  Ryer,  and  soon  after  the  appearance  of 
the  latter.  The  transUtion  ia  spirited,  and  so  are  the  oopper*plates. 
This  version  was  published  at  Sleewig  in  1654,  and  a  Dutch  transla- 
tion from  the  German  appeared  at  Amsterdam  in  the  same  year. 
Olearius  also  translated  the  Bostan  (a  somewhat  similar  collection  to 
the  Gulistan,  but  all  in  verse)  into  German.  A  reoent  German  version 
is  that  of  K.  H.  Graf,  Leipzig,  1846}  whft  also  made  a  translaMon  of 
the  Bostan  (Lustgarten),  2  voU.  1850.  The  GnliAtan  was  translated 
into  English  by  Gladwin,  London,  1808;  by  Rosa  for  the  Asiatio 
Society;  and  by  Eastwick,  in  proae  and  versoi  Hertford,  1852.  This 
is  an  excellent  translation,  and  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography. 

The  whole  works  of  Saadi,  in  the  original  Persian  and  Aralno,  were 
printed  at  Calcutta,  in  2  vols.,  small  folio,  edited  by  Harrington  (1701). 
The  text  of  the  Gulistan  appeared  first  In  the  edition  of  Gentius, 
Amsterdam,  acoompanied  by  a  Latin  ttunslation  and  notes.  Gladwin 
published  the  text  at  Oaleotta  in  1806,  whieh  wae  reprinted  in  London 
in  1809.  The  text,  with  the  tranfll«ti«n  in  parallel  columns  (by  Jas. 
Dumoulin),  was  printed  at  (Calcutta  in  1807,  and  there  have  tfince  been 
more  than  one  liiho^phed  edition,  one  of  which,  we  beUeve,  has  the 
Bdetan  on  the  margin— a  form  in  whieh  th«  two  Works  often  appear 
in  mannsoripta  Professor  Falconer  has  given  the  Persian  student  an 
elegant  selectlott  from  the  Bostan,  lithographed,  containing  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  Work,  and  has  also  inserted  in  the '  Asiatie  Journal' 
several  excellent  versions  of  dslashed  storiesi  aeoompaoled  by  the  text, 
as  collated  from  several  eopies,  and  \rr  sritical  notes.  Dr.  A.  Sprenger 
pnblished  an  edition  with  f^unctuatmi  and  vowel  marks  at  Calcutta^ 
1851;  and  Mr.  Eastwick  printed  an  edition  collated  with  sevena 
original  mannsoriptsy  and  aooompa&ied  with  ft  vocabulaiy,  Hertford, 
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IB50.  The  QuliBtan  li  one  of  the  beet  text-book  for  leaniiDg  FenUn. 
A  good  Life  of  Saadi  10  given  in  the  introdaotion  to  Harrington's 
edition  of  hie  works  (a  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Dowlet  Shah) ; 
a  briefer  notice  in  D'Herbelot ;  and  one  of  some  length  in  Von  Hammers 
'  History  of  the  Elegant  Rhetoric  of  Persia '  ('  Geschichte  der  Sohonen 
Redekiinste  Persienp.) 

SAAVBDRA,  MIQUEL  DE  CERVANTES,  the  celebrated  author 
of  '  Don  Quixote/  was  bom  at  Alcald  de  Hensres,  on  Sunday,  the  9th 
of  October  1547,  of  an  ancient  family  originally  from  Galicia,  -which 
had  for  some  time  been  established  in  Castile.  His  grandfather,  Juan 
de  Cervantes,  was  corregidor  of  Ossuna.  His  mother  belonged  to  the 
illustrious  family  of  Barajas.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  early  life  of 
Cervantes,  except  that  he  received  his  first  education  at  the  place  of 
his  birth,  and  gave  very  early  proofe  of  talent.  Having  attained  the 
proper  age,  Cervantes  repaired  to  Salamanca,  where  he  entered  himself 
as  a  student  at  the  university,  aod  remained  two  years.  He  then  went 
to  Madrid,  where  his  parents  placed  him  under  the  tuition  of  Juan 
Lopez  de  Hoyos,  a  learned  theologian,  who  filled  the  chair  of  belles- 
lettres  in  that  city.  Under  him  Cervantes  teems  to  have  made 
considerable  progress.  He  himself  informs  us  ('Viage  al  Pamaso,* 
p.  64)  that  he  composed  several  romances  or  ballads,  besides  a  pastoral 
called  'Filena;'  and  whdn,  in  1669,  his  master  published  a  collection 
of  poems '  on  the  death  of  Isabella  of  Valois,  wife  of  Philip  II.,  there 
appeared,  among  the  rcst^  two  poetical  compositions  by  Cervantes* 
whom  he  calls  "  our  dear  and  beloved  pupiL'* 

In  1668  Cervantes  entered  t^e  household  of  Cardinal  Aqoaviva, 
then  at  Madrid,  and  accompanied  that  prelate  on  his  return  to  Rome. 
He  remained  with  him  one  jear,  after  which  be  entered  tLe  army,  and 
served  as  a  volunteer  under  Marco  Antonio  Colonna,  the  commander 
of  the  papal  forces  against  the  Turks.  He  greatly  distingnished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto  (October  7, 1671).  Though  suffering 
at  the  time  from  intermittent  fever,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
combat,  and  received  three  arquebuse  wounds,  two  in  the  breast^  and 
one  in  his  left  hand,  which  maimed  him  for  life.  He  continued  to 
serve  under  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  and  his  successor  in  command,  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cms,  until  1676,  when  he  reviaited  his  native  country, 
and  spent  some  time  at  Madrid  among  his  friends  and  relations. 
Having  early  in  1676  obtained  a  command  in  a  regiment  about  to  be 
sent  to  the  Low  Countriei,  Cervantes  embarked  with  his  elder  brother 
Rodrigo,  also  a  soldier,  on  board  the  Spanish  galley  £1  sol  (the  sun). 
On  the  26th  of  September  however,  the  galley  was  suddenly  surrounded 
by  an  Algerine  squadron,  under  the  command  of  Amaut  Mami,  who, 
after  a  most  obstinate  defence,  boarded  and  took  it,  and  carried  his 
prise  into  Algiers.  The  crew  and  passeqgen  were  sold  aa  slavea. 
Cervantes,  who  had  fought  with  desperation  on  the  boarding  of  the 
galley,  was  reserved  by  Mami  for  himself. 

The  numerous  interesting  details  which  Cervantes  has  given  us  in 
his  novel '  El  Cautivo '  (the  captive),  and  which  have  also  come  down 
to  us  from  undoubted  and  impartiid  sources,  display  so  much  gaUantry 
and  magnanimity  on  his  part,  that  they  cannot  be  read  without  calling 
forth  our  admiration*  After  many  bold  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
regain  his  liberty,  by  which  he  ran  great  risk  of  losing  his  life,  Cervantes 
was  redeemed  in  1680  by  the  Fathers  of  Mercy,  established  for  that 
purpose  at  Algiers,  who  paid  to  Hassan  Aga,  then  his  master,  the 
enormous  sum  of  600  gold  ducats,  which  had  boen  raised  among  his 
friends  and  relatives.  On  his  return  to  his  native  country,  Cervantes, 
being  destitute  of  all  resources,  again  resumed  the  military  profession, 
and  served  in  three  suooessive  expeditions  against  the  Azores.  It  was 
not  till  his  return  to  Spain  in  1684  that  he  appeared  as  an  author, 
having  soon  after  published  his  '  Galatea,*  a  pastoral  romance  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  imitation  of  'La  Diana'  of  Montemayor — a  species  of 
composition  much  in  fashion  at  that  tima  In  this  romance  Cervantes 
personified  himself,  as  well  as  the  lady  of  his  love,  Do&a  Catalioa 
ralaoios  y  Salazar,  whom  he  married  in  the  same  year  (1584)  under 
the  names  of  Elicio  and  Galatea.  He  next  devoted  all  his  attention 
to  the  composition  of  dramas,  of  which  he  wrote  upwards  of  thirty, 
and  which,  he  informs  us,  were  all  acted  with  considerable  applause. 
These  are  however  all  lost  with  the  exception  of  two,  *  El  Trato  de 
Argel '  (*  Algerine  Dealing '),  and  <  La  Numancia.'  But  notwithstanding 
his  theatrical  success,  Cervantes  must  have  been  in  bad  circumstances, 
since  in  1688  we  hear  of  him  at  Seville^  where  he  filled  the  office  of 
assistant-purveyor  to  the  Indian  fleets.  That  he  was  not  content  with 
his  situation,  and  that  it  was  an  in^ignificant  one^  would  appear  from 
the  fact  of  his  having  shortly  afterwards,  in  1690,  made  an  application 
to  be  employed  in  the  New  World.  At  length,  the  purvey orsMp 
having  been  abolished,  and  his  office  suppressed  in  1696,  Cervantes 
earned  a  scanty  livelihood  by  becoming  agent  to  various  municipalities, 
corporations,  and  wealthy  individuals.  We  have  few  traces  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  ezercirad  his  pen  during  this  interval,  and  with  the 
exception  of  two  burlesque  sonnets  ('  estrambotes '),  one  of  which  was 
intended  to  ridicule  the  ostentatious  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Medina 
at  Cadia,  after  this  town  had  been  plundered  and  abandoned  by  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  we  hear  of  no  other  productions  of  his  genius.  It  is 
probable  however  that  during  his  stay  at  Seville  he  wrote  some,  if  not 
all,  of  his  '  Novelas  ExempUres,'  which  he  subsequently  published. 

From  16D8,  when  he  left  Seville,  to  1602,  when  we  hear  of  him  at 
Valladolid,  there  is  a  gap  in  the  hidtory  of  this  creat  man,  which  all 
the  diligence  of  his  biographers  had  hitherto  fSailed  in  filling  up,  it  not 


being  known  where  he  resided  or  what  pursuit  be  was  engaged  is. 
Some  indeed  are  willing  to  supply  the  defidencj  by  tuppoaing  him  to 
have  been  engaged  as  tithe-coUector  in  La  Mancha,  and  tbey  add,  thai 
whilst  fulfilling  the  dutiea  of  his  office  he  was  put  in  prison  by  ths 
alcalde  of  Argamaailla,  a  small  town  of  that  province^  and  that  he 
thus  wrote  the  first  part  of  his  'Don  Quixote '  in  confinement.  T:^ 
accuracy  with  which  the  country  of  La  Mancha  and  the  manners  sad 
customs  of  its  inhabitants  are  described  in  that  work,  ia  oertainlj 
in  favour  of  the  oonjecture  that  he  resided  some  time  there ;  bot 
Navarette  (<  Vida  de  Cervantes^'  p.  96)  has  shown  that  the  report  oC 
his  imprisonment  rests  on  no  other  foundation  than  Tag^e  traditiae. 
However  this  may  be,  Cervantes  wss  at  Valladolid  in  1602.  Three 
years  after  he  published  the  first  part  of  his  '  Don  Quixoie,'  which  ht 
dedicated  to  Don  Alonso  Lopes  de  Zuiiiga  y  Sotomayor,  aeiTenth  duks 
of  Bejar.  Though  the  work  exdted  no  great  attention  at  first,  it  sud- 
denly oame  into  vogue,  and  was  eagerly  read  by  all  riaaaee  of  soeiecj* 
No  less  than  four  editions  of  it  were  printed  in  variona  parts  of  tie 
Peninsula  within  the  first  year  after  its  appearance  (1605) ;  two  ai 
Madrid,  one  at  Valencia,  and  another  at  Lisbon.  Ite  &ufe  spread 
rapidly  to  all  the  neighbouring  countries.  But  notwithstanding  tbs 
enthusiastic  reception  of  his  work,  Cervantes  continued  poor,  and  i« 
was  accordingly  engaged  hj  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  the  miniater  of  Phili| 
HI.,  to  write  an  account  of  the  festivities,  bullfighta,  reli^ooa  ceremo- 
nies, and  so  forth,  with  which  Lord  Howard,  ambanad<Hr  of  James  L 
was  received  at  Valladolid  in  1605.  On  the  return  of  the  court  te 
Madrid  in  1606,  Cervantes  followed  it,  and  he  continued  to  inbsbu 
that  city  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1606  he  brought  <nit  a  corrrc: 
edition  of  the  first  part  of  '  Don  Quixote^'  and  in  1613  hia  '  Korelii 
Exemplarss!  (Exemplary  Tales),  twelve  in  number,  by  which  ha 
literary  reputation  was  greatly  increased.  In  1614  he  published  Lii 
'  Viage  al  Pamaso '  (Journey  to  Parnassus),  a  work  which  cannot  pro- 
perly be  ranked  in  any  particular  class  of  literature,  bat  which,  next 
to  '  Don  Quixote,'  is  the  most  exquisite  production  of  ita  immortk 
author.  This  work  however  being  intended  aa  a  satire  upon  the  hti 
poets  of  his  time,  some  took  offence  at  it,  and  became  Cervaa:*' 
bitterest  enemies.  One,  among  others,  pabliahed  onder  the  aaaamei 
name  of  Alonso  Femandes  de  Avellaneda,  a  continuation  of  *I>i» 
Quixote^*  full  of  invective  and  abuse  (Tarragona,  161 4).  Thia  p»>babj; 
hastened  the  publication  of  the  second  part,  which  vraa  aent  to  pnm 
early  in  1616,  with  a  dedication  to  his  patron  the  Conde  de  Leno^ 
His  other  works  are  a  collection  of  comedies  and  '  entreoaeaee '  (inter 
ludes)  written  in  the  fashion  of  the  new  school  introduced  by  Lope  de 
Vega,  but  which  were  never  acted  ('3iad.,  4to,  1616);  and  a  noni 
entitled  'Persiles  y  Sigismunda,'  composed  in  a  style  rery  dififerect 
from  that  of  his  other  works,  and  certainly  the  leaat  nnnrfnful  of  aH 
his  productiona    (Madrid  and  Baroelona,  1617.) 

Cervantes  died  at  Madrid  on  the  same  day  as  his  great  eontemponz; 
Shakespere,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1616,  being  then  in  hia  eixty-nu-tk 
year.  He  was  buried  without  the  leant  pomp  in  the  oooTent  of  the 
nuns  of  the  Trinity  in  the  Calle  del  Huinilladero,  where  hia  daqghM 
Dofia  Isabel  had  four  years  before  taken  the  veiU  But  the  aoai 
having  removed  to  another  convent  in  the  Calle  de  ^ntaranas,  tk 
old  one  was  pulled  down,  and  the  remains  of  Cerrantee  wer«  lust 
Within  the  last  few  yeara  however  two  monumenta  have  been  erected 
in  Madrid  to  the  memory  of  this  great  man :  one^  in  the  Piasa  de  Iss 
Cortes,  consltting  of  a  beautiful  bronse  statue  upon  a  aqus^e  prdestil 
of  granite,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  bas-reliefs  repreaeating  eubjtcti 
taken  from  '  Don  Quixote;'  the  other  is  his  bust  in  wliite  marble  over 
the  door  of  the  house  in  the  Calle  de  Fraeoos,  where  he  lived  *nA 
died. 

His  works  have  been  too  often  analysed  to  render  it  neoeasary  hen 
to  dwell  upon  their  merits.  His  first  publication,  '  Gkdates^'  is  beaut- 
ful  in  its  spirit,  interesting  and  pleasiog  in  its  details,  bnt  not  origioal; 
as  a  work,  it  is  cast  in  the  same  mould  as  other  paatorala  writits 
before  his  time.  Cervantes  had  imagination  and  invention  ;  he  aivaji 
wrote  with  purity,  frequently  with  elegance;  but  he  waa  noi  t 
poet :  he  wanted  that  severd  taste,  that  power  of  oonoe&tration  ai^ 
perfect  ear  for  harmony  which  form  poetry.  His  playa  therefore  an, 
generally  speaking,  bad.  But  his  master-work,  'Don  Quixote,'  ia 
perfect  in  all  its  parts.  The  conception  is  admirable  and  the  autiior 
shows  in  every  y^e  a  highly  philosophic  mind,  the  noblest  eentimeoa 
expressed  wit  a  inimitable  simplicity,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  human  heart  Of  his  '  Novelas,'  or  '  Tales,'  it  may  be  aaid  thai 
they  are  not  only  interesting  and  amusing,  but  perfectly  uxortL 
The  *  Voysge  to  Pamaasus*  is  in  many  respects  a  master- piece  of  art, 
and  the  weapon  of  satire  is  handled  dexterously,  but  without  ill 
nature. 

The  Life  of  Cervautes  has  been  written  at  great  length  by  some  of 
the  moat  eminent  Spanish  authors :  Father  8armiento^  Mayann,  Lot 
Rica,  Fernandez,  and  Navarette.  The  last  has  spared  no  tronble  ia 
investigating  the  most  minute  incidents  of  the  life  of  Cervantes,  aod 
has  produced  a  work  which,  accompanied  as  it  is  by  many  origioal 
documents,  leaves  nothing  to  desire.  The  editions  of  '  Don  Quixote,' 
published  in  and  out  of  Spain  since  the  death  of  the  author,  have 
been  so  numerous  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  give  anything 
like  a  correct  list  of  them.  We  shall  therefore  mention  only  a  few  of 
the  best : — ^Madrid,  4  vols.  4to,  1780,  with  engravings  on  ooppw;  Lon- 
don, by  Bowie,  6  vols.  4to,  1781 ;  Madrid,  by  Pellioer,  6  Tola.  8vo,  1797; 
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Madrid,  by  the  Royal  Academy  of  History^  5  vols.  8to,  1819;  and 
the  edition,  with  a  full  commentary  and  critical  notes  by  the  late 
Don  Diego  Clamencin.  As  to  tranalationsi  it  is  well  known  that 
within  a  few  years  after  the  publication  of  'Don  Quixote^'  it  was 
roudered  into  almost  every  European  language,  and  that  no  nation  on 
the  Continent  has  so  fully  appreciated  its  standard  merits  as  our  own, 
t-ince  we  possess  no  leas  than  eight  different  English  versions,  besides 
Feyeral  other  works  more  or  less  relatiog  to  it.  Thomas  Skelton  was 
the  first  who  translated  it,  London,  2  vouk  4to,  1620.  Edmund  Qayton 
next  published  his  'Pleasant  Notes  upon  Don  Quixote,'  London,  foL, 
1654.  J.  Philips  was  the  next  who  translated  it,  London  foL,  1687. 
Motteiix  (Peter),  a  Frenchman  by  biith,  publiahed  also  a  version, 
London,  4  vols.  12mo,  1712.  Oiell  (John),  London,  4  vols.  12mo,  1725. 
Thomas  I^Urfey,  London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1729.  Jarvis  (Charles),  London, 
2  vola  4to,  1742.  Smollet^  London,  8  vols.  4to,  1725.  Wilmot, 
London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1755.  By  far  the  beet  tranalation,  as  coming 
jloser  to  the  original  than  any  other,  is  that  of  Jarvii,  which  has  often 
seen  reprinted* 

In  the  year  1848  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  published  at  Cadiz  a  small 
vork  of  less  than  fifty  pages  of  large  type,  professing  to  be  *  £1  Bus- 
!api^,'  or  <  The  Squib,'  a  dialogue  written  by  Cervantes  in  defence  of 
'  Don  Quixote,'  and  of  which  Sefior  de  Castro  declared  that  he  had 
purchased  a  manuscript  copy  in  the  preceding  year  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  an  advocate  named  Don  Pascual  de  Qdndara.  A  book  with 
the  name  of  Cervantes  was  sure  to  attract  attention,  and  the '  Buscapi^ ' 
0780  soon  translated  into  French,  Italian,  Portuguese,  German,  and 
English — ^in  our  own  language  twice,  once  by  '  a  graduate  of  Cam- 
t>ridge,'  and  once  by  Thomasina  Ross.  The  authenticity  of  the  dis- 
covery was  however  doubted  from  the  first,  both  in  Spain  and  in  other 
M>untrieB,  and  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  '  History  of 
Spanish  Ldterature,'  gives  a  long  list  of  reasons  for  drawing  it  in  ques- 
tion, concluding  thus — '*If  I^n  Adolfo  wrote  it,  he  has  probably 
dways  intended  in  due  time  to  claim  it  as  hii  own ;  if  he  did  not  write 
t,  then  he  has  I  think  been  deceived  in  regard  to  Uie  character  of  the 
nanuscript^  which  he  purchased  under  circumstances  which  made  him 
)elieve  it  to  be  what  it  ii  not"  To  some  of  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Ticknor,  Don  Adolfo  de  Castro  has  published  an  elaborate  reply  in  the 
tppendix  to  an  illustrated  edition  of  '  Don  Quixote,'  issued  at  Madrid 
n  1860,  but  he  gives  no  direct  reply  to  the  passsge  we  have  quoted, 
ind  this,  with  other  droumstanoes,  induces  us  to  believe  the  '  Bus- 
Api^  *  of  Cervantes  on  a  par  in  authenticity  with  the  *  Vortigem '  of 
Shakspere  or  the  '  Moredun'  of  Walter  Scott 

•  SAAYEDRA,  ANGEL  DE»  DUKE  DE  RIVAS,  a  Spanish  poet> 
)ainter,  soldier,  and  stateaman,  of  considerable  eminence  in  all  four 
iapacities,  was  bom  at  Cordova  on  the  10th  of  March  1791,  the 
leoond  son  of  the  then  Duke  de  Rivas.  He  received  his  early  ednca- 
ion  ohiefiy  from  French  emigrants^  and  was  in  his  yonth  diBtingmshed 
or  his  Tivaoious  manners  and  his  passion  for  drawing.  He  was  after- 
vards  sent  to  the  Royal  Seminary  for  nobles  at  Madrid,  and  thence 
aransferred  to  the  military  service,  having  been  already  entered  at  the 
ige  of  seven  as  a  captain  of  cavalry.  He  had  lost  his  father  in  1802 ; 
md  in  1806,  when  he  wss  about  to  be  sent  on  foreign  service  under 
Jie  Marquis  de  Romana,  whoae  adventures  in  Denmark  form  an 
nteresting  episode  in  the  early  history  of  the  Peninsular  war,  his 
nother  interposed  and  procured  his  exchange  into  the  regiment  of 
>ody  guards  of  the  king,  in  which  his  elder  brother  the  then  Duke  de 
iivas  was  one  of  the  officers.  The  two  brothers  were  on  guard  at 
he  Escurial,  when  after  the  great  outbreak  of  the  2nd  of  May  1809 
^neral  Frere^  who  commanded  a  body  of  French  troops  in  occupation 
if  the  palace,  called  together  the  Spanish  guards  and  informed  them 
hat  Murat  desired  the  assistance  of  a  squadron  of  their  number  to 
narch  with  the  French  to  suppress  an  insurrection  in  Segovia.  Angel 
le  Saavedra,  then  a  youth  of  eighteen,  burst  out  with  an  indignant 
ef  uaal,  which  was  foUowed  by  the  other  officers ;  the  French  proposal 
ras  rejected,  and  shorUy  after  the  guards  were  ordered  to  marik  to 
Madrid.  Rumours  were  rife  of  their  intended  massacre;  many  of 
hem  broke  up  and  dispersed,  and  Saavedra  and  his  brother  set  out  in 
lisguise  to  make  their  way  to  Saragossa  and  join  the  army  of  Palafox. 
n  this  they  failed  adfter  going  through  many  dangers,  but  they  suo- 
«eded  in  joining  Uie  Marquis  de  Pslaoios,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  war 
rere  actively  employed.  Saavedra  shared  in  the  battles  of  Riosecor 
Tudela,  Ud^  Ciudad  Real,  and  Talaversu  At  a  skirmish  at  Anti- 
pla,  on  the  day  before  the  battle  of  Ocafia,  he  was  left  for  dead  in 
he  field  with  eleven  wounds,  was  found  at  midnight  by  a  soldier  in 
earob  of  spoil,  who  carried  the  news  to  the  Duke  de  Rivas,  and  on  the 
text  day,  when  the  Spaniards  lost  the  battle  of  Ocalia,  Aiigel  de  Saa- 
edra  amidst  the  crowds  of  fugitives  was  abandoned  in  a  cart  by  all 
tut  two  brother  officers,  who  at  last  brought  him  to  a  place  of  safety, 
rhere  finally,  after  receiving  extreme  unction,  he  recovered.  Later  in 
he  war  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  under  SebastianL  At 
bs  close  he  retired  from  the  service  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  took 
.p  his  residence  at  Serille. 
In  the  year  1813  he  made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  a 
olume  of  'Ensayos  Porticos'  ('Poetical  Essays'),  which  met  with 
ufficient  favour  to  call  for  a  second  edition  in  two  volumes  in  1820-21. 
le  also  in  the  years  1815  and  1816  produced  some  tragedies  which 
rere  acted  with  moderate  applause.  The  character  of  idl  these  pro- 
luctions  was  that  of  classicality  and  stiffness,  and  the  author^s  models 
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wero  evidently  Fronoh.  A  tragedy  entitled  *  Lanusa,'  on  the  fata  of 
the  Justiaa  of  Aragon,  executed  by  order  of  Philip  IL,  had  mor« 
I  interest  than  its  predece«ors  from  its  politioal  tendency.  Saavedra 
'  joined  with  enthusiaim  in  the  Spaniah  constitntional  movement  of 
1820,  and  '  Lanuza'  was  acted  at  Seville  with  much  applause  beforo 
the  suppression  of  the  constitution  by  the  second  French  invasion  of 
Spain.  Its  author  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  Cortes  for  his  native  city 
of  Cordova.  On  the  downfidl  of  the  constitution  he  took  nf  age  ia 
London,  whera  he  commenced  an  epic  poem  on  the  wl— i^  modsL 
entitled  'Florinda; '  but  he  soon  found  that  the  olimate  of  EngUad 
was  too  severo  for  his  health.  He  removed  to  Italy,  but  was 
rolused  permission  to  continue  there  by  the  Tuscan  and  Roman 
governments,  and  then  withdrew  to  Malta»  where  fortunately  for  him 
the  English  flag  wae  flying  over  a  climate  like  that  of  Spain.  In 
Malta  he  remained  for  about  five  years,  from  1825  to  1880,  and  while 
Ms  political  principles  were  oonfimed  his  literary  principles  under- 
went a  thorough  transformation.  An  intimaqy  with  Mr.  Hookham 
Frere,  who,  as  deeply  acquainted  with  Spamsh  literature,  was  glad  to 
converse  with  a  literaiy  Spaniard,  led  Saavedra  to  study  the  Knglj^b 
language,  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and  he  read, 
under  Frere's  advice,  the  best  works  of  English  authors,  in  particular 
of  Shakspere,  Byron,  and  Walter  Scott.  The  result  was  an  aidant 
enthusiasm  for  English  literature,  and  a  determination  to  transplant 
if  possible  some  of  the  beauties  he  admired  to  the  soil  of  Spain.  He 
commenced  the  poem  of  <£1  Moro  Exposito,'  or  <The  Mooriah 
Foundling,'  the  ground-work  of  whioh  is  the  old  Spamsh  legend  of 
Mudarra  and  the  Infants  of  Lara,  but  the  execution  of  which  is 
intended  to  emulate  some  of  his  English  modeliL  TMa  waa  completed 
during  Saavedra's  residence  in  France^  to  whioh  eountiy  he  removed 
in  1830,  and  where  he  earned  his  support  by  opening  a  drawing- 
school,  and  by  labour  as  an  artiat^  several  portraits  from  his  hand 
being  notioed  with  approbation  by  the  critica,  in  the  exhibikiona  of 
modem  artists  at  the  Louvre.  The  hopes  with  which  he  had  removed 
to  France  were  not  gratified  till  January  1834,  when  he  was  permitted 
to  return  to  Spain. 

Soon  after  hii  restontion  to  his  native  oountry,  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother  without  issue  transferred  to  him  the  title  and  estates  of 
the  Duke  de  Rivas.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Athenssum  of 
Madrid,  which  mav  be  called  the  university  of  that  capital,  he  was 
almost  unanimously  chosen  its  preaident,  and  he  was  named  by  the 
crown  vice-president  of  the  Chambw  of  Peers.  His  career  as  a  states- 
man was  as  usual  in  that  country  stormy  and  dangeroua.  As  a  member 
of  the  Isturiz  muustry  he  proposed  in  1836  a  new  plan  of  public 
education,  and  a  few  months  after,  on  the  occurrence  of  the  disgraceful 
revolution  of  La  Granja,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  and  was 
concealed  in  the  house  of  the  English  ambassador  for  twenty-two  days. 
He  escaped  to  Lisbon  in  disguise,  and  afterwards  in  an  EogLah  ateamer 
to  Gibraltar,  where  he  found  in  the  governor.  General  Woodford,  one 
of  his  old  Maltese  frienda  The  atorm  subsided  slmost  as  rapidly  as 
it  had  risen,  and  in  about  a  twelvemonth,  having  given  his  adheaion 
to  the  new  constitution  of  1837,  he  was  not  only  permitted  to  return 
to  Spain  and  put  in  possession  of  his  estates,  but  chosen  by  various 
constituencies,  and  among  othen  by  Cadiz,  to  represent  them  in  the 
Cortes.  His  subsequent  history  haa  been  less  marked  by  vieissitndei 
He  has  been  a  member  of  several  administrations,  and  wss  for  some 

J  ears  Spanish  ambassador  to  Naples,  where  he  wrote  a  hiatory  of 
[asaniello's  insurrection.  The  last  mention  of  him  that  haa  appeared 
in  the  English  newspapen  was  on  the  occasion  of  hia  attending  the 
funeral  of  Quintana  [Qudttaka]  in  Maroh  1857.  He  atill  givea  hia 
leisure  to  poetry  and  the  arts,  and  some  yean  ago  presented  four 
paintings  executed  by  himself  to  the  choir  of  the  ca&edral  of  Seville. 

It  is  agreed  on  by  all  the  Spanish  critics,  that  the  writings  of 
Saavedra  have  been  of  much  higher  value  since  his  literaiy  oonveraion 
than  they  were  before.  Hia  principal  poem  is  the  '  Moorish  Foundlings' 
which  waa  some  twenty  yean  ago  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  high  repu- 
tation, which  has  now  lost  some  of  its  lustre.  Ite  merit  perhaps 
oonsisted  more  in  the  novelty  of  its  style  and  manner  to  Spaniah 
readers^  than  in  any  sterling  vigour  or  epirit  of  the  autiior^a  own. 
His  tragedy  of  '  Don  Alvaro,'  which  was  produced  ahortly  after  his 
return  from  his  ten  yean*  exile,  is  decidedly  the  most  forcible  of  hia 
dremas,  and  is  like  the  *  Foundling,'  remarkable  for  ite  innovationa  on 
the  established  forms.  Among  his  shorter  poems,  'EI  Desterrado' 
('  The  Exile'),  which  was  printed  in  the  '  Ocioi^'  a  Spanish  magaaine 
published  in  London  during  the  author's  reaidence  in  England,  and 
an  address,  'Al  Faro  de  Malta'  (<To  the  Maltese  Lighthouse'),  are 
the  most  successful. 

SABATl'NI,  FRANCISCO,  a  Spaniah  architect,  was  bom  at  Palermo 
in  1722.  Having  completed  his  atudiea  in  litentnre  and  mathematics 
in  his  native  city,  he  made  choice  of  arohitecture  aa  a  profession,  and 
visited  Rome  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  it.  On  leaving 
Rome  for  Naples,  he  waa  employed  aa  the  second  overseer  of  the  works 
at  the  palace  of  Caserta,  under  his  father-in*law  Luigi  Vanvitelli,  the 
arohiteot  of  that  immense  edifice.  While  thus  employed,  the  king 
bestowed  upon  him  a  commisaion  of  lieutenant  in  the  artillery,  and 
charged  him  with  the  erection  of  the  cavalry  barracka  near  the  Ponte 
della  Maddalena,  and  the  arsenal  armoury.  When,  on  the  death  of 
his  brother  Ferdinand,  the  king  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Spain  aa 
Charlea  IIL  m  1769,  Sabatini  aetUed  at  Madrid,  where^  beaidea  being 
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dM^bnatnSf  •mployed  In  liii  proftiBlon,  he  roM  to  ooiuidefmble  military 
nnk,  beiag  jauiae  lieoteiuuit-genend  in  1790,  aad  in^eotor^nenl  of 
togiDMrt  in  i7&2,  and  liad  varionB  appointments  and  diatinotioof  con- 
famd  upon  bim.  He  made  lome  addiiiona  and  altentiona  at  the 
royal  palaoe  of  Madrid,  and  aiao  at  thoie  of  Araojues  and  the  Pardo. 
Among  bia  <^ef  worisa  in  the  capital  are  the  Adaana,  or  coatom- 
houne;  the  gate  of  Aleald  (a  magnifieent  facade^  with  three  \o&j 
aichee  and  two  other  entraaoes,  making  in  aU  five  evenings  through 
both  fronta),  and  that  of  $an  Vinoente;  and  the  royal  poroelain 
mannfaetory  at  Bnea  Betiro.  He  alao  deaigned  the  mauaoleum  of 
Ferdinand  YL  in  the  efanroh  of  de  laa  Saleaas,  the  diapel  in  honour  of 
Palafoz  in  the  eathedral  of  Osma,  the  grand  altar  in  that  of  Segovia, 
and  various  other  atruotures,  both  ecolesiastical  and  secular,  including 
the  arsenal  at  Caracaa,  and  other  works  in  Spanish  America.  He  died 
ai  Madrid  on  the  10th  of  Deoember  1708,  with  the  repuUtion  of 
gieat  ddll  aad  jtidgmeot  In  his  profession,  aad  of  an  unusually  correct 
taate. 

SABBLLIUS^  an  Africaa  faishcp  or  presbyter,  from  whose  teaching 
originated  the  heretical  Christian  sect  of  the  Sabellians.  Of  Sabellius 
himself  little  is  known.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  Libyan,  and 
Thcodoret  says  he  waa  a  native  of  the  Libyan  Peotapolis.  From  the 
oircumstanoe  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  the  great  opponeut  of  Sabel- 
liani«m,  apeakiog  of  the  heresy  as  originating  in  the  Pentapolitan 
Ptolemaii,  it  is  supposed  that  Sabellius  resided  in  that  town.  He 
seems  to  have  first  put  forth  his  peculiar  doctrines  about  the  middle 
of  the  Srd  century.  The  intervention  of  Diouysius,  who  had  been 
appealed  to  both  by  the  Sabellians  and  their  opponents,  is  placed  by 
Tillemont  in  267,  but  by  some  other  historians  a  few  years  later. 
Whether  Sabellius  himself  was  then  living  is  not  known :  Dionysius 
does  not  at  any  rate  appear  to  have  engaged  in  controversy  with  him 
personally,  but  with  the  bishops  who  had  adopted  bis  views.  The 
doctrines  of  Sabellius  caused  great  exeitement  among  the  Christians 
ef  the  PentapoHs,  and  quickly  found  numerous  adherenta.  The  Sabel- 
lians held  that  there  was  only  one  person  in  the  Godhead,  namely,  the 
Father;  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  and  that  there  reaided  in  hinva 
certain  energy  proceeding  from  Qod,  or  a  portion  of  the  dirine  nature; 
and  they  likewiM  deemed  the  Holy  Spirit  merely  a  divine  energy,  or 
an  emanation  proceeding  f^m  Qod.  They  illustrated  their  doctrines 
by  comparing  Qod  to  the  sun,  the  Word  to  its  illuminating  power,  and 
the  Holy  Qbostto  its  warming  energy.  They  were  succeasfuUy  opposed 
by  Dionysitts  ef  AJexandtia,'  but  continoed  for  a  long  time  to  be  an 
Important  sect.  (Lardner,  CrtdHility  and  EuUtry  of  BtreHc$;  Tille- 
mont, M^moires  ;  Neander,  Kirckewfetrhichte  ;  Mosbelm,  Bee.  /list,) 
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BABIKIA'KUS  of  Volterra  waa  elected  Bishop  of  Bome  after  the 
death  of  Gregory  I.,  or  the  Great,  a.I).  604.  He  had  been  employed 
on  a  mission  to  the  court  of  Phooas,  the  usurper  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
He  is  said  to  have  shown  himself  avaridoua  and  fond  of  hoarding,  and 
to  have  thereby  incurred  the  popular  hatred.  If  such  was  the  case^ 
he  was  very  different  from  his  predeceeaor,  who  waa  very  generous 
towards  the  poor.  Sabtnianua  died  in  about  eighteen  months  after  his 
election,  in  606 ;  and  wss  succeeded,  after  a  vacancy  of  nearly  one 
year,  by  Boniface  liL,  the  first  biehop  of  Home  who  was  acknowledged 
by  the  imperial  court  of  Constantinople  aa  primate  of  the  whole 
Church. 

SABI'VUS,  AULUS,  a  Roman  poet,  was  a  contemporary  and  friend 
of  Ovid,  whom  he  followed  and  imitated  in  that  species  of  poetry  of 
which  Ovid  has  left  specimens  in  his  *  Heroides.'  All  we  know  of  him 
is  that  hp  died  at  an  early  age,  and  that  he  wrote  a  series  of  *Epietles' 
(Heroides),  supposed  to  b^  addressed  by  heroes  to  heroines,  and  to  be 
the  answers  to  those  epistles  which  Ovid  has  addressed  to  the  heroes 
fai  the  name  of  the  heroines.  The  Heroides  of  Sabinus,  according  to 
Ovid  ('  Amor.,'  iL,  18,  27,  to.),  were— Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Hippolytus 
to  Fhiedra,  J^eas  to  Eiissa,  Demophoon  to  Phyllis,  Jason  to  Uy  psipyle, 
and  Phaon  to  Sappho.    (Comp.  Ovid, '  Ex  Pont/  iv.  16, 18.) 

There  are  extant  only  three  Heroides,  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Demo- 
phoon to  Phyllis,  and  Paria  to  Oenone,  which  are  generally  ascribed  to 
SaUnus.  It  has  been  doubted,  by  G.  Vossius  and  others,  whether 
these  poents  really  belong  to  Sabinus ;  but  J.  Ch.  Jahn  (<  De  Publ. 
Ovid.  Naaon.  et  A.  Sabini  Bpistolis  Dissert,'  pars.  I,  Lipa,  1826),  and 
nearly  all  modem  editors  of  Ovid,  have  maintained  that  they  belong 
to  Sabinus ;  GUlser  however  (*  Der  Diotor  Sabinus  '  in  the  *  Hheinisches 
Museom  *  for  1£42)  is  of  opinion  that  thsy  belong  to  a  much  later 
writer*  They  are  in  every  reapeot  inferior  to  the  poems  of  Ovid ; 
the  style  is  deficient  in  aninution,  and  the  poet's  imagination  seems 
to  have  been  very  limited. 

The  poems  attributed  to  Sabinua  are  generally  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  worka  of  Ovid,  and  also  in  the  separate  editions  of  the  Heroides 
of  Ovid.  (See  Ovidii  et  Auli  Sabini  Kpistoln,  cum  annotat,  Ac.,'  by 
Vitua  Leers,  8vo,  Colonis,  1829-80.)  This  edition  is  preceded  by  a 
valuable  introduction  on  the  poems  of  Ovid  and  Sabinua. 

BABIBUS,  C^LIUS,  M.,  a  Roman  jurist,  and  the  successor  of 
Cassiua  Lon^us.  He  waa  made  Consul  Designatus  by  Otho  (Tacit., 
'Hiat,'  L  77);  and  hia  conaulahip  belongs  to  the  year  a.d.  69,  in  which 


other  subjecto  (<Dig.'  85,  tit  1,  a.  72,  §  7>.  Tke  MitrMi  in  Qdha 
(vii.  4,  *Pileatoa  servos,'  4&,)  is  probably  from  thn  treatise  'Ai 
Edietum ;'  for  Gellins  in  another  passage  (iv.  2)  apeelce  of  Snbinni  s 
the  author  of  auch  a  treatise,  though  he  caUa  him  in  ibia  jmmaee^ 
according  to  some  manufcripta,  CeicUius.  He  ia  aitma.  cited  in  tb 
*  Digest'  simply  by  the  name  of  Sabinus  or  Cslina  ('  Di^'  20,  tit.  1,  i- 
U,  17,  66).  Caslius  Sabinus  is  cited  by  Qaiua  in  hia  '  Inatitauu»s 
(Ul  70, 141). 

SABPM  US,  MASSUmUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  a  pupU  of  Aiaina  Cap^ 
and  the  eontemporaiy  of  Cocceius  Nerva.  He  lived  under  Tlbeaai; 
but  he  did  not  die  in  that  reign,  as  is  generally  aaaerted.  If  the  paacw 
of  Gaius  (iL  818)  refers  to  Massnrins  Sabinua,  of  whieh  indeed  thn 
can  be  no  doubt  Massurius  Sabhius  gave  the  name  of  Hahmism  t» 
the  school  which  waa  opposed  to  that  of  the  Proenlinni,  He  waa  mu 
fifty  years  of  age  when  he  was  raised  to  the  equestrian  Kuifc,  and  en 
in  such  poor  circumstances  that  he  was  mainly  aupportad  by  the  ha 
of  his  pupils.  (Pompon.,  <  Dig.'  L,  tit  3,  a.  S,  I  47.)  It  in  aaid  ef  kk 
by  Pomponius  **  public^  primus  respondit "  (*'  he  wauB  the  first  vi: 
gave  opinions  publicly").  Though  the  word  ia  'renpoodit'  in  tb 
common  editions  of  the  *  Digest,'  the  psasage  is  qnotad  ihiis  by  ZAnuoen, 
"public^  primus  scripsit"  It  follows  however  fzona  irhat  Pa> 
ponius  says,  that  with  Maasurius  began  the  practice  of  giving  wiittci 
opinions,  which  were  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  jisriat  (' 
signata'). 

The  reputation  of  Sabinua  la  ahown  by  the  publisitj  ef 
which  waa  equivalent  to  the  title  of  a  great  lawyer  <Peniua»  *^&s' 
V.  90 ;  Arrian, '  Epictetua,'  iv.  8) ;  and  by  gxviog  hia  name  to  the  se^ 
of  which  his  master  Capito  waa  considei'ed  to  be  the  real  foands 
This  is  evidence  of  the  greater  originality  and  more  eisUuiged  views  d 
Sabmus.  His  great  work  waa  *LibH  HI.  June  Civilia,'  from  vhid 
there  ia  no  direct  excerpt  in  the '  Digest,'  though  there  are  varsa 
fragmenfca  in  GeUiua  (iv.  1 ;  v.  IS,  &c.)  The  system  fbUoved  ia  uii 
work  had  a  great  influence  on  aubaequent  writers.  Ponaponius  vna 
at  leaat  86  Ubri  sd  Sabinum,  Paulua  47,  and  Ulpian  5U  The  aira^*^ 
ment  of  the  matter  of  the  work  of  Sabinua  is  made  oat  eaojectanLy 
by  J.  Oothofredus  from  the  laboun  of  hia  three  eeounenMi» 
(Kimmem,  p.  818,  n.  7.) 

The  other  works  of  Sabinus  were^'  Oommentarii  da  Indig«ifc 
'  libri  Memorialium,' '  Fasti,'  books  of  'Rssponsa,'  a  ooBuneutary  'ii 
Bdiotum,'  and  '  Libri  ad  ViteUium.' 

(Zimmem,  Oesehickte  <Ua  Rlhn.  PriimtPiehi$;  Index  to  A.  OeIlias,ii 
Gronov.,  1706 ;  Orotiua,  Vita  Juru€ontmU<truw^) 

BACCHETTI,  FRANCO.  This  eminent  contemporary  of  Boccae^ 
who  was  distinguished,  like  him,  though  in  less  degree,  aa  an  Itaiia 
noveUst,  waa  one  of  the  earliest  cultivators  of  a  proae  style  in  tb 
language^  The  prsoiae  date  of  his  bhrth  &s  not  known,  but  Bvtua 
has  fixed  it  about  1885,  for  which  he  allegea  variooa  proofr  deriiid 
both  from  Franco'a  own  writings  and  other  dronmataaeee.  His  iktbv 
waa  Bend  di  Uguocione,  of  the  Sachettl  fikmily,  one  of  the  meet  mt 
siderable  in  Florence^  He  appeara  to  have  received  aa  education  of  i 
superior  kind,  and  to  have  bean  well  versed  not  only  in  polite  literakr^ 
but  in  severer  studies ;  snd  that  he  was  above  the  prejudices  <rf  Ls 
age  ia  proved  bv  one  or  two  of  his  talea,  wherein  he  deridea  the  ^ 
tended  science  of  astrology,  and  inveighs  against  that  falae  and  mistaka 
devotion  which  substitutes  superstitious  observancea  for  genuine  pietj. 
Literary  studiea  however  were  to  bim  rather  relazatioiia  frmn  mm 
serious  duties  than  his  chief  occupation  ;  for  he  was  actively  engmfcd 
in  public  life,  and  at  various  times  filled  maoy  important  offices,  vkid 
were  conferred  on  him  by  hit  fcllow>oitisens.  From  what  he  ssjs  is 
one  of  his  caDsooi,  it  appeara  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  lift  be 
viaited  Sclavonia,  for  he  describes  the  rude  unpolished  habits  aad 
manners  of  the  people,  and  his  eagerness  to  see  Fiorsnoe  again.    It  a 

Erobable  therefore  that  he  was  engaged  thers  in  commercial  a&iia  h 
eing  then  the  custom  for  Florentine  and  other  Italian  inerebaiits  ts 
establish  themselves  in  foreign  countries.  In  1888  he  filled  the  <^<i 
of  one  of  the  msgistrates  Degii  Otto,  or  Council  of  Bight,  at  Floraaee; 
and  two  years  afterwards  was  chosen,  much  agaiuat  hia  indinatk% 
aa  ambaaskdor  from  the  republic  to  Genoa ;  but  he  eacaped  that  h«»oar 
by  happening  at  the  tame  time  to  be  elected  podestk,  or  chief  jdm^ 
trate,  of  Bibbiena.  He  afterirards  held  the  same  office,  first  at  Sas 
Miniate,  and  in  1896  at  Faensa,  which  latter  he  accepted  menif 
becauae  its  emoluments  weie  of  consequence  to  him  in  his  the 
straitened  drcuaiBtances. 

The  time  of  his  death  ia  as  much  matter  of  uncertainty  aa  that  ef 
his  birth.  Creacimbeni  makes  him  live  iaW  after  1416,  while  Bottsd 
coDJectures  that  he  must  hare  died  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
ceotary.  He  waa  tbrioe  married  :  firat  in  1364  to  Felieitk,  daaghtw 
of  Niocolo  Stroszi,  to  whom  he  waa  greatly  attached,  and  by  whom  hs 
had  several  children;  secondly,  in  1887;  and  lastly  in  1896,  when, 
supposiDg  him  to  have  been  bom  in  1835,  he  waa  in  his  eixtj-fint 
year,  which  is  one  of  tbe  reasons  brought  forward  by  hia  biogmpfaer 
for  assuming  that  he  could  not  have  been  bom  much  earlier  than  tixs 
date  he  assigns ;  yet  in  itself  it  is  a  most  inconclusive  cireumstaoce. 
By  bis  first  wife  he  had  several  children,  of  whom  only  Filippo  tod 
Niccolo  survived  him.  The  latter,  who  was  gonfaloniei^  at  Floienee 
in  1419,  had  a  son  named  Franco,  a  person  of  some  Uteraiy  distinctioa 
amoDg  his  contemporaries,  whieh  circumstance  haa  led  aeveral  writers 
to  confound  the  grandfather  and  grandson,  or  rather  to  attribute  tbe 
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forks  of  both  to  the  same  iaclividual,  whom  they  deaeribe  m  an 
iminent  poet  and  hiistoriaDy  and  writer  of  tales. 

Although  his  loooets,  oaoioni,  oapitoli,  and  other  metrieal  eompo- 
litions  obtained  for  him  great  repute  as  a  poet  among  his  oontempo- 
•aries  and  his  oouDtrymen,  it  is  chiefly  by  his  *lfoTelle '  that  the  elder 
franco  is  now  known  as  a  writer.  It  is  singular  however  that 
iltbough  the  'Novelle'  had  previously  been  quoted  as  authorities  for 
;he  language  in  the  dictionary  <  Delia  OruscSi'  and  tpoken  of  by  critios 
IS  next,  both  in  style  and  merit,  to  those  of  Boooaeeio,  they  eiisted 
)nly  in  manusoript  copies  until  1724,  when  they  first  issued  from  the 
^^L'9B,  edited  by  Bottari.  The  oollcotlon  originally  consisted  of  three 
mudred  tales,  but  of  that  number  only  two  hundred  and  fifty-flTe 
low  remain.  They  do  not  show  muoh  invention,  nor  indeed  do  they 
torreepond  to  their  title^  being  for  the  most  part  not  narratives,  but 
nerely  short  anecdotes,  whose  mattsr  is  frequently  very  trivial,  owing 
o  which  their  interest  now  consists  almost  entirelv  in  their  relating 
o  hletorical  personages,  and  in  their  throwing  light  upon  many 
iustoms  and  other  ol«oure  matters.  Some  of  them  have  been  appro- 
)riated  and  adapted  by  modern  writers;  Burger,  for  instance,  has 
akeu  Sacchetti's  fourth  novella,  atid  transformed  it  into  his  popular 
iomio  ballad  entitled  the  '  Emperor  and  Abbot,'  without  mentioning 
;be  source  of  it. 

Bottari  mentions  a  comic  poem  eill^Ued  *  La  Battaglia  delle  Vecehie 
!ollo  FanciuUe,'  existing  in  manuscript  in  the  Qaddi  Library,  as 
attributed  to  Sacohetti,  merely  observing  that  he  had  never  been  sble 
;o  procure  a  sight  of  it.  This  production,  which  is  in  two  cantos,  and 
soDsiais  altogether  of  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  staoaas  in  rima  ottavi^ 
nrns  printed  for  the  fir«t  time  at  Bologna  in  1810,  and  dedicated  to 
Lord  Byron;  and  was  reprinted  in  the  'Scelta  di  Poemi  Giocosi,' 
nibliahed  by  Bettoni  at  Milan,  1888.  Amati,  the  first  editor,  sup- 
lOficB  it  to  have  been  written  about  1854,  and  it  may  be  allowed  to 
m title  Sacchetti  to  the  honour  of  being  eousidered  the  father  of 
Italian  heroic-comic  poetry. 

SACCHETTI,  QIAMBATTISTA,  was  bom  at  Turin,  where  hd 
(tudied  architecture  under  Juvara,  who,  in  his  last  illness,  recom- 
nended  him  as  hia  successor  for  carrying  into  execution  the  designs 
or  the  new  palace  at  Madrid.  He  was  accordingly  summoned  to  that 
capital  by  Philip  V.  in  1786.  The  original  deeign  by  Juvara  was  upon 
i  moat  extraordinary  scale,  the  plan  forming  altogether  a  square  of 
700  feet  to  the  side;  but  as  the  king  insisted  upon  the  new  edifice 
jeing  erected  on  the  precise  site  of  the  former  one  (destroyed  by  fire 
n  1734),  notwithstanding  all  remonstrances  and  advice  to  the  con- 
rary,  both  on  the  part  of  the  architect  and  of  many  other  individuals, 
Tuvitra'a  dealgn  was  laid  aside  altogether,  and  his  sucoessor  had  to 
>repare  an  entirely  new  one,  in  which  the  plan  was  gfreatly  curtailed, 
)eiug  reduced  to  a  8<juare  of  470  feet.  Even  thus  abridged,  the 
>refleDt  edifice  (begun  m  April,  1 787)  is  a  vast  pile,  and  one  of  imusual 
oftiness ;  for,  owing  to  the  great  declivity  of  the  ground,  the  height 
n  eome  parts  is  about  150  fcet^  and,  including  those  in  the  substruc- 
ure  and  basement,  there  are  no  fewer  than  nine  different  floors.  But 
o  many  different  ranges  of  windows  do  not  contribute  to  grandeur ; 
m  the  contrary,  they  occasion  a  certain  character  of  littleness,  and 
;ive  the  whole  the  appearance  of  being  too  much  out  up  and  crowded. 
rbia  important  work  occupied  Sacchetti  so  much  as  to  leave  him 
ittle  leisure  for  anything  else  of  importance,  except  completing  the 
ii9ade  of  the  palace  of  St.  Ildefonso  as  designed  by  Juvara.  He 
vas  also  director  of  the  public  school  of  architecture  at  Madrid ;  and 
»n  the  Academy  of  Si  Ferdinand  being  established,  1762,  he  was 
tomplimented  with  the  honorary  title  of  director  in  it,  being  excused, 
»n  account  of  his  other  avocations,  from  attending  to  its  duties.  Ill 
lealth  at  length  compelled  him  to  resign  bis  professional  engagements 
Itogetber  in  170O,  some  time  previously  to  )um  death,  which  did  not 
lappen  till  December  8, 1764. 

SACCHI,  ANDREA,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  the  Roman 
chool  of  painting,  was  the  natural  son  of  Benedetto  Sacchi,  an  obscure 
)ainter,  and  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  about  1598.  He 
icquired  the  rudiments  of  his  art  from  his  father,  who,  perceiving  the 
ibiiity  of  his  son,  placed  him  at  an  early  age  in  the  studio  of  Albano, 
?ith  whom  he  remained  several  years.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
kS  the  most  promising  of  all  Albano's  scholars,  and  in  a  short  time 
urpasscd  his  master  also,  whom  while  still  his  pupil,  he  ezoelled  in 
ivery  respect. 

Sacchi  enjoyed  a  local  reputation  while  very  young,  and  upon  the 
.ccei'sion  of  Urban  VIII.  in  1628,  through  his  interest  with  the  Bar- 
)erini  family,  he  was  appointed  to  execute  one  of  the  great  altar- 
)ieces  of  St  Peter's ;  and  he  painted  a  large  picture  for  the  altar  of 
ilregory  the  Qreat,  representihg  the  performance  of  a  miracle  by  that 
aint.  This  piece,  which  in  1771  was  copied  in  mosaic  by  Alexander 
yoccbi,  is  equally  consoicuous  for  correctness  of  design  and  simplicity 
md  harmony  of  colouring,  and  it  established  Sacohi's  fame.  A  great 
dlegorical  composition,  representing  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  he 
(xecuted  in  fresco  in  the  Barberioi  Palace  for  Cardinal  Antonio 
Barberini,  the  nephew  of  Urban  YIIL,  gained  for  Sacchi  the  repu- 
ation  of  being  the  greatest  painter  in  Rome.  He  painted  many 
tther  works  lor  the  same  cardim^  who  granted  him  a  pension 
or  life. 

His  next  great  work  was  St.  Romualdo  relating  his  tlsioii  to  five 
nonks  of  hia  order,  which  is  considered  Sacchfs  masterpiece,  and  not- 


withstanding iti  remarkable  simplieity,  both  of  oompositloB  aad 
oolour,  has  been  generally  pronounced  to  be  one  ci  the  finest  works 
in  Rome.  The  eoene  is  in  the  valley  of  Camaldoli  in  the  Apennines, 
and  the  saint  is  represented  seated  at  the  foot  of  a  great  tree ;  the 
monks  are  stinding  in  simple  and  attentive  attitudes  around  him ;  all 
the  figures  are  similarly  attired  in  white,  but  the  shadow  of  the  tree 
is  so  admirably  arranged  as  to  give  the  whole  a  pleasing  and  grand 
effect.  This  picture  was  carried  away  by  the  French,  but  it  is  now  in 
the  museum  of  the  Vatican ;  it  has  been  eaoellently  engraved  by 
Frey.  Saeohi  also  executed  the  following  great  works :  the  Death  of 
St.  Ann  (also  engraved  by  Frey);  the  miracle  of  St.  Antony;  St. 
Joseph  I  Bt.  Andrew ;  and  eight  pioturea  from  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist,  for  the  ehureh  of  San  Qiovanni  in  Latenno ;  and  othen  of 
less  importanoei 

Considering  the  great  poWers  of  Saeohi  and  the  age  to  which  he 
lived,  he  produoed  remarkably  few  pictures.  It  was  a  maxim  with 
him  that  the  merit  of  a  painter  consisted  not  in  exeouling  much  of 
moderate  merit,  but  little  and  excellent;  ho  was  however  a  man 
of  decidedly  dilatory  habits.  He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  contem- 
plating the  great  works  of  his  favourite  masters,  and  of  all  the  pictures 
m  Rome  those  which  he  most  admired  were  the  *  Transfiguration '  by 
Raffiielle,  the  <  Communion  of  St.  Jerome '  by  Domenicluno,  and  '  St. 
Peter  healing  the  Cripple'  by  Cigoli  (since  destroyed).  When 
reproached  for  his  inactivity,  he  used  to  reply  that  Raffaelle  and 
Annibal  Caraooi  had  disheartened  him  and  filled  him  with  despair. 
His  adndration  of  Rafiaelle  amounted  to  absolute  veneration ;  his  con- 
temporary Passer!  relatea  that  occasionally  wheu  some  one  of  his 
seholais  had  shown  him  a  study  from  that  great  painter,  he  has  been 
led  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  design  before  him  into  the 
contemplation  of  the  great  powers  of  the  designer,  and  has  passionately 
exclaimed,  *'  What  I  they  would  make  me  beBeve  that  Raffaelle  was  a 
man ;  no,  he  was  an  aogeL"  And  when  he  made  a  tour  through  the 
north  of  Italy,  snbsequently  to  his  painting  the  Si  Romualdo,  for 
the  purpose  of  examlniug  the  works  of  the  Lombard  and  the  Venetian 
masters,  being  muoh  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  richness  of  efieet 
of  Correggio  and  Titian,  he  expected  to  feel  a  defioienoy  in  the  works 
of  Raflhelle  upon  hia  return  to  Rome ;  but  immediately  he  saw  the 
'  Mass  of  Bolsena'  in  the  Vatican  he  exelaimed,  '*  here  I  find  not  only 
Titian  and  Correggio^  but  Raffaelle  alaa" 

Saeehi's  manner  of  execution  was  very  broad,  and  his  colouring 
subdued  and  perfectly  harmonious ;  he  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
oolourists  of  the  Roman  schooL  His  design  was  pure  and  elevated ; 
and  his  composition  natural  and  simple :  repose  and  dignity  of 
character  prevail  throughout  all  his  works.  His  forms  are  classical, 
though  natural ;  he  waa  thoroughly  aoquainted  with  the  great  works 
of  antiquity.  Sacchi  died  in  1661.  He  had  many  imitators,  and  not- 
withstanding the  rivalry  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  and  the  opposition  of 
Bernini,  he  formed  a  numerous  and  celebrated  school  Kioolaa  Poussin 
attended  his  academy,  but  his  greatest  scholar  was  Carlo  Maratta, 
who,  lifter  the  death  of  Sacchi,  became  the  leader  of  the  faction  which 
was  opposed  to  the  imitators  of  Cortona. 

SACOHl'NI,  ANTONIO  GA8PAR0,  a  composer,  whose  stratus 
once  resounded  in  every  lyrio  theatre  in  Europe,  but  of  whom  little 
more  than  the  name  remains,  wsa  bom  at  Naples,  in  1783,  and  there 
educated,  at  the  *  Conservatorio  di  Santa  Maria,'  under  the  once  famous 
Durante,  who  hiniself  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  So  successful  were 
Saochini*s  studies,  that  the  moment  they  were  completed  he  was 
engaged  to  compose  an  opera  for  Milan,  whither  he  proceeded  for  the 
purpose ;  but  there  the  prima  donna  made  so  sudden  and  so  deep  an 
impression  on  a  mind  always  too  susceptible,  that  to  her  he  devoted 
the  time  that  ought  id  have  been  bestowed  on  his  wotk,  which  at 
length  he  was  compelled  to  begin  and  finish.  We  are  told,  in  four  days. 
This  was  '  L'Isola  d*Amore,'  an  opera  that  pleased  not  only  the  public, 
but  the  critios.  Bacohini  then  went  to  Venice,  next  to  Stuttgardt, 
afterwards  to  London,  and  finally  to  Paris,  in  which  cities  his 
numerous  operas  were  performed,  but  with  most  success  in  the  last, 
where  he  set  his  music  to  French  words  for  the  Academic  Royale. 
The  Parisians,  Dr.  Bumey  .tells  us,  almost  adored  Sacchini,  and  when 
he  died — overwhelmed  with  debt  and  exhausted  with  gout — in  1786, 
he  was  honoured  with  a  splendid  public  funeral,  at  which  Picdni,  once 
his  rival,  now  his  panegyrist,  spoke  his  ^loge. 

SACHEVERELL,  HENRT,  D.D.,  was  descended  from  a  fi^mily 
which,  according  to  Boy  or  ('Reign  of  Queen  Anne,'  p.  406),  had  in 
(me  of  its  brandies  made  a  considerable  figure  in  Derbyshire.  Hia 
grand&ther,  John  Sacheverell,  who  had  been  educated  for  the  Church, 
joined  the  Puritans  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and,  after  the  overthrow 
of  episoopacy,  officiated  as  Presbyterian  minister  at  Wincanton  in 
Somersetshire ;  but,  refusing  to  conform,  waa  of  oourse  silenced  at 
the  Restoration,  and,  being  afterwards  apprehended  at  a  conventicle, 
endured  an  impriionment  of  three  years,  which  is  said  to  have 
occasioned  his  death.  Joshua,  his  son  by  a  first  marriage,  however 
grew  up  a  zealous  churchman,  and  died  minister  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
Marlborough,  leaving  a  widow,  with  a  numerous  feonily,  in  very  poor 
drcumstancee.  Henry,  one  of  the  sons,  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice,  who  appears  to  have  been  bom  about  1672,  was  adopted  by 
one  Edward  Hearst,  an  apothecaiy  of  the  place,  who  waa  bis  god- 
ftither;  and  by  Hearst's  widow  he  was,  after  having  attended  the 
grammar-school  of  Marlborough,  sent  to  Magdalen  (k>llege,  Oxford. 
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At  college  Saoh«vMell  was  ohamber-fellow  with  Additon,  and  they 
remained  intimate  frienda  till  politioa  aeparated  them  thirty  yeara 
after.  To  SacheTerell  Addison  inaorihed  in  a  very  aflfeotionate  dedloa* 
tion  hia  '  Farewell  to  the  Muaee,'  written  in  1694,  when  he  intended  to 
enter  into  holy  orders.  SaeheTerell  himaelf  also  caltivated  both 
English  and  Latin  poetry ;  Beyeral  of  his  pieces  in  Latin  verse  (some 
aacribed  to  hia  pupils,  but  others  with  hia  own  name  afBzed  to  them) 
are  contained  in  the  *  Mu8»  Anglioan»*'  and  he  ia  the  anthor  of  a 
translation  into  rhyme  of  part  of  Virgira  '  First  Qeorgio,'  dedicated 
to  Dryden,  which  ia  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Nichola'a  '  CoUeo- 
tion  of  Poems.' 

Sacheverell  became  a  FeUow  of  hia  college,  and  appears  to  have  been 
rather  celebrated  and  sucoeasful  as  a  college  tutor.  The  Whig  aooounta 
of  him  indeed  are  full  of  atoriea  to  bis  disadvantage  in  tUa  aa  in  every 
other  part  of  hia  career,  but  they  have  all  the  air  of  the  inventions  or 
exaggerations  of  party  malice.  Among  other  khinga  it  ia  aaaerted  that 
he  was  refused  ordination  by  Dr.  Lloyd,  bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Co- 
ventry (afterwards  of  Worcester),  on  the  ground  of  his  deficiency  both 
in  divinity  and  classical  knowledge ;  but  afterwards,  it  is  added,  he 
was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  bishop  of  Oxford,  admitted  into 
holy  orders  by  this  same  Lloyd,  *'  with  particular  marks  of  favour.** 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696,  of  B.D.  in  1707,  and  of  D.D.  in 
1708.  The  first  living  he  held  was  Cannock  in  Staffordshire^  bat  in 
1705  he  waa  appointed  preacher  of  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark;  and  it 
was  while  in  thia  aituation  that  he  delivered  his  two  famooa  sermons, 
the  first  at  the  assizes  at  Derby,  on  the  15th  of  August,  1709,  the 
second  before  the*  lord-mayor  at  St  Paul's,  on  the  5th  of  November 
in  the  aame  year.  These  discourses,  having  been  printed,  were  both 
in  December  following  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  passed  a  resolution  denouncing  them  aa  "malicioui^ 
scandalous,  and  sedittoas  libels,  highly  reflecting  upon  her  miQeaty  and 
government,  the  late  happy  revolution  and  the  Proteatant  aucoession  aa 
by  law  established,  and  both  houses  of  parliament,  tending  to  alienate 
the  afiectiona  of  her  majesty's  good  subjects,  and  to  create  jealouaiea 
and  divisions  among  them.**  The  author  and  printer  were  at  the  aame 
time  ordered  to  attend  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  which  they  did  accord- 
ingly on  the  next  day  (14th  December);  and  then,  after  he  had 
admitted  the  authorship  of  the  aermons,  it  was  moved  and  carried 
that  Sacheverell  should  be  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours. It  is  aaserted  by  Swift  and  other  authorities  that  Saoheve- 
rell's  real  offence,  in  the  eye  of  the  Whig  mioistiy  of  the  day,  waa  hia 
having  in  one  of  his  two  discourses  pointed,  as  was  conceived,  at  the 
lord-treasurer  Qodolphin,  in  a  passage  about  "  the  crafty  insidiousnesa 
of  such  wiley  Yolponea."  Yolpone  seema  to  have  been  before  this  a 
popular  nickname  of  Qodolphin. 

After  various  preliminary  proceedings,  the  trial  commenced  before 
the  House  of  Iiords  in  Weatminster  Hall  on  the  27th  of  February 
1710,  and  lasted  till  the  20th  of  March,  on  which  dav  a  majority  of 
their  lordahipa  (69  to  52)  pronounced  Sacheverell  guilty ;  and  three 
daya  after,  sentence  waa  passed,  adjudging  him  not  to  preach  for  three 
yeara  ensuing,  and  ordering  hia  two  sermons  to  be  burnt  by  the 
conunon  hangman.  The  populace,  who  had  espoused  the  eauae  of  the 
aocuaed,  considering  him,  with  the  great  majority  of  the  clergy,  aa  the 
champion  of  the  Church,  celebrated  this  impotent  conduston  of  the 
affair  with  bonfirea  and  other  rejoicings  both  in  London  and  all  over 
the  kingdom ;  and  when,  in  May  following,  he  set  out  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  living  of  Salatin  in  Shropshire,  to  which  he  had  been  pre- 
sented, his  journey  to  Oxford,  and  thence  by  Banbury,  Warwick^  and 
Wrexham  to  hia  preferment,  waa  a  continued  triumph;  which  waa 
prolonged  aa  he  returned  to  London  through  Shrewsbury,  Bridj^enortb, 
Ludlow,  Worcester,  and  other  towna.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  nothing  had  so  much  effect  as  this  affair  of  Sacheverell's  in  influ- 
encing the  general  election  which  took  place  this  same  autumn,  and 
the  immediate  consequence  of  which  waa  the  overthrow  of  Gk>dolphin 
and  his  colleagnea. 

On  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  in  March  1713,  Sacheverell  preached 
at  St  Saviour^a  church,  on  the  Christian  triumph,  or  the  duty  of 
praying  for  our  enemies,  and  again  published  hia  discourse.  "  I  have 
been  reading  Sacheverell'a  long  dull  sermon,  which  he  sent  me,"  saya 
hii  friend  Swift^  in  his  Journal  to  Stella,  under  date  of  April  4th ;  *'  it 
is  the  first  sermon  since  his  suspension  has  expired,  but  not  a  word 
in  it  upon  the  occasion,  except  two  or  three  remote  hints."  In  a  pre- 
ceding entry  he  mentions  that  Sacheverell  himself  had  told  him  the 
bookseller  had  given  him  lOOL  for  the  sermon,  and  intended  to  print 
80,000.  '*l  believe,*"  adds  Swift,  "he  will  be  confoundedly  bit,  and 
will  hardly  sell  one-hall"  Of  his  St.  Paul's  sermon,  Burnet  states 
that  about  40,000  copies  were  supposed  to  have  been  printed  and 
dispersed  over  the  nation.  The  new  House  of  Commons,  by  way  of 
marking  their  disapprobation  of  the  former  proceedings  against  him, 
appointed  him  to  preach  the  sermon  before  them  on  Uie  anniversary 
of  the  Restoration ;  and  the  court  followed  in  the  aame  course.  Within 
a  month  after  the  removal  of  his  suspension  the  queen  presented  him 
to  the  valuable  rectory  of  St  Andrew,  Holbom ;  and  it  appeara  that 
he  had  intereat  enough  with  the  new  ministers  to  procure  also  a 
handsome  provision  for  one  of  his  brothera.  He  had  besides  the  good 
fortune  to  have  a  oonaiderable  estate  at  Callow  in  Derbyshire  left  to  him 
by  hia  kinsman,  Qeorge  Sacheverell,  Esq.  He  never  appeared  again  aa  an 
ruthor,  except  in  a  dedication  prefixed  to  a  volume  of  poethumoua  ser- 


mons by  the  Rev.  W.  Adama,  published  in  1716 ;  bat  he  ia  stated  ta 
have  made  acme  noise  in  the  world  by  his  quarrels  uid  law-suita  with  hi 
pariahioners — a  sort  of  stimulus  which  his  system  poaaibly  required  afar 
hia  having  played  ao  remarkable  a  part  In  the  greater  field  of  naiacai 
afiGuis;  but  he  waa  evidently  a  weak  and  exoeaaivelj'  Tain  and  seliu 
man.  He  was  also  snspeoted  of  being  eonoerned  in  Uie  alleged  pkt  d 
his  friend  Atterbury,  who  is  believed  to  have  written  the  defeneewka 
he  delivered  on  his  impeachment,  and  to  whom,  then  in  exile,  Iw  k^ 
a  legacy  of  5002.  at  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of  Jiist 
1724.  From  the  Stuart  papera  it  would  seem  that  he  wee  cotajL; 
ooncemed  In  the  plot  for  restoring  the  Stnsrts^  me  In.  the  'Mmm§  k 
what  waa  reedved  on  by  hia  Majesty  (the  Pretender)  and  Eail  Bdast 
broke,  October  14, 1716,'  quoted  by  Lord  Mahoo,  'Hiat.  of  Eo^'l 
chap.  2,  is  thia  entn^ : — ''Saohevarell  to  make  hia  wmj  to  the  kxi^  m 
hia  landing),  unleaa  he  can  be  more  nseful  in  London. 

{StaU  Trudtf  voL  xv.,  pp^  1-622 ;  ParliamenUuy  HitAory^  \<L  r^ 
pp.  905-887;  Burnet,  Hutoryof  hit  Own  T^me,  il,  6S7,  Ac;  Bora, 
History  ofiheReignof  Qiie«»  Anne,  pp.  406,  &e.;  Tindal,  Comiwwim 
ofJlapinf  voL  iv.,  pp.  149,  fta ;  Swift»  Journal :  Fomar  LaU  Tean  ./ 
the  Queen,  and  other  worka ;  Duchess  of  Marlborough  Account  ^  ie 
CondncL  A  note  in  Howell's  'State  Trials,' voL  zv..  p.  14,  infars 
ua  that  "there  is  a  curious  passage  about  Sacheverell  ia  Hanai 
'  Jamea  II.,'  p.  184  ;*'  but  Hama  wrote  no  life  of  Jaaoee  11.,  ua  as. 
we  find  Sacheverell  mentioned  in  any  of  hia  other  Uvea.) 

SACHS»  HANS,  whoae  real  name  ia  aaid  to  have  been  Loutzdobjtii, 
was  the  most  eminent  poetical  genina  that  Germany  pitMlaced  ai  tt 
period  of  the  fieformation,  to  Uie  doctrines  of  whi^  he  beoB^i 
convert,  and  assisted  the  cause  of  Proteatantiam  by  hia  poL  Tb 
moat  prolific  aa  well  aa  original  and  highly-gifted  writer,  waa  bon  a 
the  5th  of  November  1494  at  Kiimberg,  where  hia  father  was  a  taibr. 
and  after  studying  at  the  Latin  achooia,  he  waa  pat  to  be  inatracte! 
in  the  busineaa  of  a  ^oemaker. 

About  two  yeara  after  he  entered  hia  apprentioeahip,  that  is,  sha: 
the  age  of  aeventeen,  Hana  became  the  disciple  of  Leonard  Kaanesbei, 
a  weaver  by  trade,  but  also  a  meiaterainger,  who  initiated  him  into  -i^ 
mystery  of  weaving  veisea.  Aa  aeon  aa  hia  apprentioeahip  ex^r&i  '^ 
aet  forth  on  hia  wanderinga  through  Qermany  in  liie  doable  capac:;. 
making  it  a  point  to  viait  those  cities  which  were  moat  reoowiudk 
their  poetical  societies  and  oorporationB  of  singers.  Having  finical 
his  pilgrimage,  he  returned  and  aettled  at  Kiimbetg,  where  in  151.'  '^ 
married  Kunegnnda  Krentaer,  who  proved  an  excellent  wife,  aod  bo; 
him  five  sons  and  two  daughters.  She  died  in  1660  (after  surtirjir 
all  her  sons) ;  and  in  the  following  year,  when  he  waa  aixty*€ix.  Sub 
maxried  Barbara  Harsoher,  which  union  proved  no  leas  happj  tiis 
the  former  one.  Hia  eyeaight  becoming  impaired,  and  his  heoisc 
still  more  ao,  he  withdraw  from  society,  and  shut  himaelf  np  with  b 
books ;  his  natural  serenity  and  cheerfulneaa  of  temper  however  v9« 
not  disturbed  by  these  miafortunea.  Thus  tranqniUy  he  reacheJ  is 
eighty>8eventh  year,  dying  January  26, 1678. 

If  his  literary  character  be  estimated  by  the  number  of  hia  prod£^ 
tiona,  Hana  Sachs  waa  literally  one  of  the  greatest  wntera  OensicT 
hae  ever  produced,  for  they  amounted  altogether  to  apwarda  of  ^ 
thousand  different  compositions,  of  which  only  a  portion  are  oontaj^ 
in  the  five  folio  volumes  of  his  pieces  printed  at  Ntimberg,  157C  T^ 
He  may  therefore  very  well  be  paralleled  to  Lope]  de  Vega;  and  cat* 
sidering  that  he  had  another  buainMa,  the  fertility  of  hia  pen  is  €t» 
more  surprising  than  that  of  the  Spaniaiid'a  Such  extraordinary  wiitas 
however  pay  a  double  penalty :  their  productiona  are  of  neoeeaitf  oaij 
extemporaneoua  effuaiona  upon  paper,  and  by  £ar  the  greater  bclk  o: 
them  must  be  consigned  to  oUivion.  By  posterity  they  are  knon 
only  aa  recorded  literary  phenomena :  they  preaerve  e  name  ia  ta 
annala  of  poetiy,  and  aa  muofa  as  that  hM  been  aooompliahed  by  t 
single  composition,  such  aa  the  '  Elegy  in  a  Country  Churehyard,'  lai 
'Julius  von  Tarent'^ productiona  that  immortalise  the  names  of » 
Gray  and  a  Leiaewita.  For  the  student  who  ia  desirous  of  traciog  tk 
formation  of  the  language  aod  literature  of  Gtermany,  the  woiix  d 
Sacha  poaesa  oonaiderable  interest  independent  of  their  intRo^.' 
merita,  which  however,  to  be  fairly  appreciated,  must  be  oosam^x^ 
with  reference  to  hia  own  timea  and  country.  They  display  grst 
shrewdneas,  livelineaa,  and  keennsaa  of  aatire,  together  with  a  ste»^ 
manlineas  of  tone.  But  they  also  frequently  offend  both  aodeiu  taitc 
and  modem  ideaa  of  decorum.  Their  failing  in  that  reapect  is  tbs 
very  reverae  of  refined  immorality.  Nor  ia  that  by  any  means  tbeir 
aole  defect ;  for,  as  might  indeed  be  expected,  they  are  overlaid  witk 
a  great  deal  of  mere  garruloua  prosing,  unrelieved  by  any  charm  d 
versification.  Another  great  fault  ia,  that  all  the  aubjeots  are  fau 
much  in  the  aame  atrain,  stamped  by  the  same  manner ;  wherefore  '^ 
haa  been  remarked,  that  two  or  three  of  his  pieces  serve  to  render  » 
acquainted  with  the  wholei  Tet  it  is  easier  to  point  out  faults  aad 
imperfections  of  the  kind  above  mentioned,  than  to  estimate  such  a 
writer  critically.  Qothe  to  a  certain  extent  imitated  Hana  Sadu  is 
his  '  Faust.'  Sachs  has  been  eulogised  for  "the  fidelity  of  oolouiisc 
with  which  he  exhibits  the  characters  and  timea  whidii  he  paiota" 
But  thia  remark  muat  be  taken  with  great  limitation,  and  with  refex«QC« 
only  to  the  manners  of  his  own  age,  for  his  anachroniama  againat  histoid, 
ooetume^  and  probi^ility  are  frequently  quite  startling — Semiram^ 
and  Cleopatra,  Agrippina  and  Glytemneatra,  appear  together  in  the 
same  piece.   In  fact,  according  to  hjs  own  confession,  he  was  acquainta) 
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with  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  and  knew  the  works  of  tke  ancients  only 
through  such  translations  as  were  then  to  be  procured.  Tet»  though 
excluded  from  the  learned  languages,  his  reading  was  remarkably 
extensive.  After  all,  whatever  imperfections  criticism  may  allege 
against  the  writer,  biography  has  none  to  record  against  the  man,  save 
those  whidi  are  common  to  human  nature.  He  uniformly  employed 
his  pen  with  the  best  of  motives— to  reform  and  instruct ;  and  not 
only  was  his  personal  character  irreproachable,  but  the  amiable  '  bon- 
bommie '  of  luis  disposition  such  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  appellation 
of '  Honest  Hans  Sa^ohs.' 

SACHTLEVEN  (or  ZACHTLEVEN),  CORNELIUS,  was  bom  at 
Rotterdam  in  1612.  It  is  not  known  under  what  master  he  studied, 
i>ut  it  is  apparent  that  he  was  a  careful  observer  of  nature.  He  settled 
it  Antwerp,  and  gained  great  reputation  by  painting  subjects  from  low 
ife  in  imitation  of  Brauwer.  His  corps-de-garde  are  much  praised  for 
;heir  judicious  grouping  and  truth  to  nature.  He  painted  also  the 
Qteriors  of  fam&ouses,  and  the  sports  and  recreations  of  the  villagers, 
n  the  style  and  manner  of  D.  Teniers.  Though  much  inferior  to  the 
iwo  great  artists  whom  he  chose  for  his  models,  his  works  have  con- 
liderable  merit,  and  are  found  in  the  best  collections.  He  died  in  1685. 

SACHTLEVEN,  HERMAN,  was  bom  at  Rotterdam  in  1609,  and 
studied  under  John  van  Qoyen.  He  did  not  however  confine  himself 
bo  the  style  of  his  master,  but  applied  with  the  greatest  diligence  to 
bho  study  of  nature,  making  numerous  sketches  and  designs,  which 
ire  highly  esteemed  by  the  curious.  The  scenery  of  the  Netherlands 
not  being  suitable  to  his  taste,  he  visited  the  countries  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Meose,  which  afforded  him  more  picturesque 
subjects.  Some  writers  have  affirmed  that  he  visited  Itidy,  but  the 
Dutch  biographers  appear  to  have  proved  that  he  never  travelled 
farther  from  home  than  to  the  countries  above  mentioned.  His  pic- 
tures are  highly  finished,  with  a  light  free  touch,  and  a  skilful  manage- 
ment  of  the  aerial  perspective.  He  generally  introduces  into  his 
landscapes  a  great  number  of  figures  and  boats,  which  are  drawn  with 
^reat  correctness  and  spirit  His  skies  and  distances  are  in  general 
clear,  and  he  often  endeavours  to  express  the  effects  of  the  vapour 
between  the  eye  and  remote  objects,  like  Berghem  and  Wouvermana. 
His  merit  was  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  and  his  best  pictures, 
which  are  not  common,  are  still  highly  esteemed.  He  died  in  1685,  at 
^he  age  of  seventy-six. 

SACKVILLE,  THOMAS,  EARL  OF  DORSET,  was  bom  in  1536, 
it  Buckhurst  in  Sussex.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  Richard  Sackville, 
ihe  representative  of  a  vexy  ancient  family,  who  had  been  high  in  office 
mder  Edward  VL,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth.  After  studying  some  time 
>oth  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  taking  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  the 
atter  university,  he  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to 
;he  bar.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
!)ommons.  His  youth,  ^ough  passed  in  dissipation  and  extravagance, 
vas  not  wholly  misspent,  as  is  shown  by  his  poems,  which  were  written 
it  an  early  period  of  life,  and  were  the  first-fruits  of  his  vigorous  and 
'ertile  miud.  At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  in  1566,  he  returned 
'rem  the  Continent,  which  he  had  visited  after  his  marriage.  In  the 
(ame  year  he  was  created  Lord  Buckhurst  by  Elizabeth,  and  having  on 
i  sudden  reformed  his  habits  of  profuseness,  received  from  that  time 
rarious  marks  of  royal  favour.  In  1570  be  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
France,  to  treat  of  the  marriage  then  proposed  between  the  queen  and 
»he  Duke  of  Anjou ;  and  in  1587  was  employed  as  ambassador  extra- 
ordinary to  the  United  States  of  the  NetherUmds,  to  adjust  tbe  differ* 
mces  between  them  and  tbe  Earl  of  Leicester,  whose  anger  he  drew 
ipon  himself  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty.  He  was  in  consequence 
mprisoned  till  the  death  of  his  formidable  enemy  in  1588,  after  which 
ivent  he  was  at  onoe  restored  to  Elizabeth's  oonfidenoe,  and  filled  a 
rariety  of  state  offices.  In  1598,  on  the  death  of  Burghley,  he  was 
uade  lord-treasurer,  which  situation  he  held  during  the  next  reign  till 
lis  death,  April  19,  1608,  having,  with  rare  good  fortune,  had  his  great 
ervices  foUy  appreciated  by  two  royal  personages  of  very  different 
character.  His  letters,  many  of  which  are  preserved  in  the  Cotton 
collection  in  the  British  Museum,  show  that  ne  was  distinguished  by 
he  qualities  which  befit  a  statesman,  and  they  confirm  the  judgment 
if  his  contemporaries. 

His  poems  ore— the  tragedy  of '  Ferrex  and  Porrex  *  (called  in  a  later 
idition  *Gorboduc');  *The  Induction,'  or  poetical  preface  to  'The 
ilirror  for  Magistrates;'  together  with  'The  Complaint  of  the  Duke 
»f  Buckingham,'  in  the  same  collection.  Of  these  '  The  Induction' 
possesses  great  merit,  and  reminds  us  of  the  poems  of  Spenser,  to 
vhicb,  though  inferior  in  richness  of  imagery,  it  bean  great  resem- 
>lance  not  only  in  the  curious  exactness  with  which  the  lively  por- 
raiture  of  allegorical  personages  is  made  out,  but  in  the  language  and 
aetr&  The  earnestness  and  quaintness  of  antiquated  forms  of  speech, 
,nd  the  stately  structure  of  the  reno,  contribute  much  in  the  compo- 
itions  of  both  poets  to  the  solemn  effect  of  the  pictures  which  are 
Presented  in  succession  to  the  reader.  Warton,  u  his  'History  of 
SngUsh  Poetry,'  considers  Dorset  to  have  furnished  the  model  upon 
rhich  Spenser  formed  his  style.  For  some  farther  information  see 
food's  '  Athensa  Oxonienses '  (Bliss). 

SACKVILLE,  CHARLES,  EARL  OF  DORSET,  was  bom 
Tanuary  24, 1637*  In  his  youth  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  returned 
i  little  before  tbe  Restoration ;  he  afterwards  sat  in  parliament  for  the 
)orough  of  East  Otinstead  in  Busses.  Being,  like  most  young  noblemen 


of  his  day,  of  a  dissolute  turn,  he  engaged  in  no  public  employment, 
and  he  became  a  great  favourite  with  Uharles  II.  In  1665,  ^ng  then 
Lord  Buckhurat,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  York  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
Dutch  war ;  and  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  in  which  the  enemy  were 
defeated,  and  Opdam,  their  admiral,  killed,  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
the  celebrated  song  beginning  '  To  all  ye  ladies  now  on  land.'  He  was 
employed  after  this  in  short  embassies  to  France.  Having  become 
Earl  of  Dorset  by  the  death  of  his  father,  1677,  he  soon  after  chose 
for  his  second  wife  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton. 

Dorset  was  favourably  noticed  by  James  II.,  but  ceased  to  be  one 
of  his  adherents  as  be  grew  more  violent  in  his  measures.  After  the 
king*s  departure,  he  sat  with  other  peers  in  council  to  preserve  the 
public  peace.  At  the  accession  of  William  III.  he  was  appointed  lord- 
chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  received  other  marks  of  royal 
favour.  His  health  after  this  declined,  and  he  died  at  Bath,  January  19, 
1705-6.  A  rare  felicity,  both  in  speech  and  action,  seems  to  have 
distinguished  Dorset  above  all  his  contemporaries.  This  is  admitted 
by  those  of  his  brother  courtiers  who  were  themselves  most  remarkable 
for  wit  and  address.  Something  of  the  ease  and  sprightliness  of  his 
conversation  has  been  transmitted  to  us  tiirough  his  poems,  though 
there  is  little  to  justifv  the  extravagant  praises  of  Dryden  and  others^ 
these  compositions  bemg  few  in  number  and  on  trifling  subjects.  They 
are  printed  among  the  minor  poets.  An  elaborate  panegyric  by  Prior, 
and  a  biography  by  Johnson,  abridged  from  a  longer  one  by  Cibber, 
may  be  consulted  for  his  life^  See  also  Walpole's  *  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors' (Park). 

SACKVILLE,  LORD  CEORGE,  a  younger  son  of  the  ducal  house 
of  Dorset,  was  bora  January  26,  1716.  During  the  reign  of  Qeorge  IL 
he  WAS  actively  engaged  both  as  a  statesman  and  a  politician;  he 
served  at  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy,  and  at  the  battle  of  Minden, 
fought  in  1759,  he  commanded  the  British  forces  under  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand of  Brunswick.  To  this  be  owes  the  greater  pert  of  his  notoriety : 
having  failed  to  execute  the  prince's  orders  to  ohuge^  by  which  default 
the  victory  was  rendered  less  decisive  than  it  might  have  been,  he 
was  insulted  by  his  commander,  and,  at  his  own  request,  recalled  to 
England,  where  he  demanded,  and  with  some  difficulty  obtained,  a 
court-martial,  by  which,  April  8, 1760,  he  was  adjudged  incapable  of 
serving  thereafter  in  any  miUtary  capacity.  Qeorge  IL,  who  was  highly 
incensed  at  Sackville's  conduct,  took  every  means  of  rendering  his 
punishment  most  galling ;  and  among  other  things,  erased  with  his 
own  hand,  in  ooundl.  Lord  George  Sackville's  name  from  the  list  of 
privy-councillors.  In  the  reign  of  Geoige  IIL,  to  whom  he  was  per- 
sonsJly  acceptable,  he  returned  to  public  life ;  and  having  attached 
himself  to  Lord  North,  was  made  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies  in 
1775,  and  had  the  direction  of  the  American  war:  with  what  success 
need  not  be  here  said.  In  1782,  he,  with  his  leader,  retired  from 
office,  having  just  before  been  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  titles  of 
Viscount  Sackville  and  Baron  of  Bolebrook,  titles  united  to  the  dukedom 
of  Dorset  by  the  accession  of  Lord  George's  eldest  son  to  that  superior 
dignity.  In  1770  Lord  George  Sackville  took  the  name  of  Germain, 
for  an  inheritance,  under  which  name  he  is  equally  well  known.  He 
died  August  26,  1785. 

Two  explanations  may  be  found  of  his  misconduct  at  Minden :  oue^ 
lack  of  personal  courage,  of  which  he  had  before  been  suspected;  the 
other,  personal  pique  against  Prince  Ferdinand,  indlB^sing  bim  to  act 
with  vigour.  The  latter  is  perhaps  less  creditable  than  tbe  former. 
It  is  to  be  added  however  that  some  inconsistenoy  seems  to  have 
existed  in  the  orders  delivered  to  him,  which  may  have  given  rise  to 
hesitation  in  a  man  unequal  to  the  emergency,  without  gross  cowardice 
or  wilful  and  predetermined  betrayal  of  trust  Of  his  political  career 
nothing  need  be  said. 

SACRO-BOSCO,  JOHANNES  DE,  an  eminent  English  mathe- 
matician of  tbe  18th  century,  contemporary  with  Roger  Bacon.  The 
place  of  his  birth  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  Holy  wood,  but  is 
not  positively  known,  there  having  been  at  that  period  at  least  two 
towns  in  England  of  that  name.  According  to  Madcenzie^  who  has 
claimed  him  for  a  native  of  Scotland  without  any  satijtfactory  evidence, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  the  year 
1221,  where  he  afterwards  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  professor 
of  mathematics.  All  the  biographers  agree  in  assertmg  that  he  spent 
the  greater  psrt  of  his  life  in  Paris,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  he 
was  some  few  years  at  Oxford,  where  he  is  said  by  Whethamstede  to 
have  lectured  before  large  audiences  with  great  applause.  He  died  at 
Paris  in  the  year  1256,  as  appears  from  the  inscription  on  his  monu- 
ment in  the  cloisters  of  the  Mathurine  convent  at  that  place.  As  an 
author,  he  is  more  dbtinguished  by  a  few  elementary  works  which  he 
left  behind  him,  and  which  obtained  a  most  extended  popularity,  than 
for  much  originality  of  talent.  His  treatise  'De  Bpbsera  Mundi,* 
which  is  merely  a  paraphrased  translation  of  a  portion  of  Ptolemseus'a 
'Almagest,'  continued  to  be  used  in  the  schools  for  nearly  four  centuries; 
it  was  printed  for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1472,  passed  through  mora 
than  twenty  editions,  and  was  commented  on  by  several  first-rate 
astronomers.  In  1244  he  composed  a  tracts  '  De  Computo  Ecdesiastioo,' 
which  contains  the  common  rules  of  that  science;  a  curious  colophon, 
which  Wallis  and  Yossios  give  from  old  manuscript  copies,  is  our 
authority  for  the  date  of  ite  composition.  Perhaps  however  his  most 
popular  work  is  a  tract  'De  Algorismo,'  one  of  the  earliest  knowa 
works  on  arithmetic  in  which  the  Arabic  numerical  notation  is  emt* 
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ployed.  This  latter  work,  which  is  rerj  oommon  in  manilBcnpi»  is 
printed  in  Halliweirs  'Rant  Matbematioa,'  pp.  1-26,  and  a  nearly 
coDtemporary  English  translation  of  it  is  preserYed  in  manuscript  in 
the  Ashmolean  library  at  Oxford. 

SACY,  AISTOlNE  ISAAC  SILVESTRE  DE,  was  bom  at  Pari>,  on 
the  21at  of  September  1758.  Hia  father,  Jacques  Abraham  SilTCstre, 
practised  as  a  notary  in  that  capital.  At  the  early  age  of  seven  De 
Bacy  lost  bis  father,  but  his  mother  took  great  care  of  his  educationi 
which,  owing  to  the  delicate  state  of  his  healthy  was  airected  by  a 
tutor  under  his  maternal  roof.  His  progress  in  classical  studies  was 
very  rapid,  as,  appears  irom  his  intimate  acquaintance  botn  with  Latin 
and  Qreek  literature.  At  the  Age  of  twelve  he  became  acquainted 
with  Dom  B^rthereau,  a  Benedictine  of  St.  Germain-de8*Pr^  who  was 
then  engaged  in  preparing  a  collection  of  such  Arabian  historians  as 
have  written  on  the  Crusaoes,  and  who  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for 
Oriental  language&  Having  finished  his  classical  studies,  De  Sacy 
began  tbe  study  of  Hebrew.  From  Hebrew  he  proceeded  to  the 
S>Tiac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan,  and  thence  to  Arabic  and  Ethiopic 
With  these  laborious  pursuits  De  Sacy  combined  the  study  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and  German  languages,  with  all  which  he 
made  himself  well  acquainted.  He  soon  added  to  his  knowledge 
of  Arabic  that  of  Persian  and  Turkish,  two  languages  which,  being 
then  very  little  known  in  Europe,  required  new  investigations  on 
his  part. 

De  Sacy's  first  literary  labours  were  directed  towards  Biblical 
researches.  In  1780  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  imdertook  the 
( lamination  of  a  Syriac  manuscript  in  tbe  Biblioth^ue  Royale,  whieh 
contained  a  translation  of  tbe  Fourth  Book  of  Kings,  and  he  made 
some  notes  on  the  subject  which  appeared  in  Eichboru's  'Biblical  and 
UiienUil  Repertory '  (I^yden,  vol  vii.,  p.  227,  et  seq.).  In  1765  he  was 
elected  a  titular  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles- 
Lettres.  Immediately  upon  his  appointment  he  wrote  two  memoirs^ 
one  upon  the  breaking  of  the  dike  oi  Irem  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  other 
on  the  original  vestiges  of  Arabian  literature  ('  Recueil  de  l*Acad.  des 
Inscriptions/  vol  xlviiL,  old  series;  vol.  z.,  new  series).  In  the  same 
year  De  Sflcy  was  nominated  a  member  of  a  committee  of  the 
Academy  which  was  appointed  to  make  analyses  atid  extracts  from 
the  most  impoi-tant  ioedited  works  in  the  Royal  Library  j  and  there 
is  scarcely  a  volume  of  the  collection  entitled  '  Notices  et  Extraits,' 
SiCf  which  does  not  contain  Fome  notice  by  him  of  a  Persian  or  Arabic 
work.  Among  his  contributiuns  the  most  remarkable  are  his'Bkia' 
graphics  of  Persian  Poets '  (vol  iv.),  and  a  notice  on  four  Arabic 
works  relative  to  the  conquest  of  Yemen  by  the  Otbomans  in  the  16th 
century  (vol.  iv.).  Shortly  after  he  wrote  his  admirable  memoii-s  on 
various  antiquities  of  Persia,  and  deciphered  the  Pehlvi  inscriptions  of 
Kakshi-Rostem,  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Persepolis.  He  also 
gave  the  various  readings  on  tke  medals  of  the  Sassanian  kings, 
together  with  an  abstract  of  their  history  translated  from  Hirkhond. 
The  whole  was  published  in  1793.  in  1  vol.  4to. 

Duriof?  the  revolutionary  period  De  Sacy  withdrew  with  his  family 
to  a  small  country-house  some  leagues  from  Paris,  and  devoted  himsrlf 
entirely  to  tbe  study  of  Oriental  literature.  Among  his  labours  at 
that  tune  are  his  '  Researches  into  the  Religious  Tenets  and  Customs 
of  the  Druses,'  which  however  were  not  published  till  shortly  before 
his  death.  In  1795  a  school  for  teaching  living  Oriental  langusges 
being  instituted  by  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  De  Saoy  was  appointed 
professor  of  Arabic.  He  then  gave  all  his  attention  to  tbe  oomposition 
of  an  Arabic  grammar,  which  he  compiled  chiefly  from  the  works  of 
native  grammarians;  and  about  the  same  time  (1799)  he  published  his 
*  Principles  of  General  Orammar,'  of  which  a  third  edition  appeai'ed 
in  1815,  12mo,  Paris.  In  1805  De  Sacy  was  sent  by  the  imperial 
government  to  Genoa  for  the  purpose  of  examining  certain  Arabic 
manuscripts  which  were  said  to  exist  in  the  arohiveB  of  tbe  oity ;  and 
on  hia  return  to  Paris  in  1806  he  made  a  report  to  the  Academy  on 
the  historical  documents  which  he  had  found  there.  In  the  same 
year  De  Sacy  was  appointed  professor  of  Persian,  and  he  published  his 
'  Chrestomathie  Arabe,'  or  a  selection  of  extracts  from  various  Arabian 
writers,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  far  the  most  valuable  work  for  the 
use  of  students  that  has  jet  appeared.  In  1810  his  Arabic  Grammar, 
the  fruit  of  fifteen  years  almost  incessant  labour,  was  published,  as 
welt  as  his  translation  of  Abd*aMatif'8  aooount  of  Egypt  ('Rektion 
de  I'Egypt,'  &G.,  4to,  1810).  About  the  same  time  he  published  a 
'Memoir  on  the  Orthography  and  Manner  of  reciting  the  Kor^n' 
{*  ^ot.  ei  Ext,'  vol  viii),  and  was  likewise  one  of  tbe  most  zealous 
contributors  to  the  *  Magasin  Encydop^ique^'  the  '  Mines  de  TOrient,' 
and  the  '  Annales  des  Vovages.' 

On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  in  181 4^  De  Sacy,  who  had  received 
from  the  imperial  government  the  title  of  baron,  became  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  was  also  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Council  for  Public  lustruction.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  founding 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Paris,  of  which  he  was  the  tirst  president.  In 
1816  he  pubiiHhed,  under  the  title  of  'Calila  et  Dinna,'  the  Arabic 
text  of  tbe  Fables  of  fiidpai,  and  the  Moallakah  (or  suspended  poem) 
of  Lebid,  with  a  Fretich  version  and  critical  notes.  In  1819  appeared 
the  '  Pend-Nameh '  (Book  of  Counsels),  in  Persian  and  French,  with 
copious  notes.  The  whole  of  the  '  Makamat '  (Sessions)  of  Hariri,  in 
Arabic,  with  a  commentary  also  in  Arabic^  was  his  next  publication, 
the  edition  being  made  with  so  much  care  that  it  met  with  a  ready 


sale  even  in  eastern  countries.  In  1826-27  De  Sacy  pubHsbedaDcv 
edition  of  his  '  Chrestomathie  Arabe,'  with  corFectioDs  and  colslcc' 
able  additions;  and  in  1829  he  added  A  supplementary  Tolume,  tutiA 
*  Anthologie  Grammaticale  Arabe.'  The  second  edition  of  his  Ini'i: 
Grammar  appeared  in  1831.  In  1832  Louia-Fhilippe  elevated  De  &£j 
to  the  peerage,  and  appointed  him  keeper  of  the  Oriental  manu^ps 
ui  the  King's  Library,  and  perpetual  secretary  to  t-he  Ae&dtiLj  <i 
Inscriptions.  De  Sacy's  last  work  was  his  '  Kxpoa^  de  la  BeligiiKi  it 
Druses,'  which  appeared  at  the  beginning  of  1838,  in  2  yoIs.  bvo.  C: 
the  19th  of  Februaiy  of  the  same  year,  as  De  Sacy  was  returuq 
from  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  where  he  had  taken  an  active  part  ii;  u# 
debate,  he  fell  in  the  street  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  He  was  remold '« 
his  house,  where  he  ditd  on  the  following  day,  in  the  eightieth  jw 
of  his  age. 

Oriental  literature  is  greatly  indebted  to  the  labours  of  this  si- 
tinguished  scholar.  He  not  only  contributed  to  extend  our  kuovlrC^ 
of  every  branch  of  Oriental  literature,  but  it  was  on  his  r<ecom::^£ii 
tion  that  professorships  of  Chinese^  Sanskrit,  and  Bindoatanee  wt^. 
established  in  Paris ;  and  it  was  also  under  hia  direction  tiut  Lj 
Russian  and  Prussian  institutions  for  Oriental  studies  were  rai^^d  v: 
their  prrst^ut  eminence.  A  very  able  paper,  giving  an  account  of  L-. 
Sacy's  life  and  writings,  wss  read  on  the  2Srd  of  June  1838  before  tii 
Academy,  by  M.  Reiuaud,  who  was  his  personal  friend.  It  haft^<% 
been  published  under  the  title  of  'Kotlce  Historique  et  Littdrureu 
M.  le  Baron  Silvestre  de  Sacy.' 

SADI.    [Saadi.] 

SADLER,  SIR  RALPH,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  Sadler,  E*^;-  ru 
born  at  Hackney  in  Middlesex,  iu  1 507,  where  his  family  had  bcn.2  'j 
some  time  settled.  In  early  life  he  gained  a  situation  in  the  issS.} 
of  Thomas  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  who  introduced  him  to  the  &  *..t 
of  Henry  VllL,  by  whom  he  was  employed  in  the  diasolnUun  of'Ju 
religious  houses,  and  he  had  his  full  shai^  of  their  spoiL  In  KcT  It 
commenced  a  long  series  of  diplomatic  services  in  Scotland ;  is  ci.- 
first  instance,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  detaching  that  countrr  frx 
its  close  allianoe  with  France,  and  persuading  the  king  of  ScutonO  - 
imitate  his  uncle's  conduct  towards  the  tee  of  Kcnie  and  the  cl.r^ 
In  these  objects  however  he  failed.  In  1540  he  loet  hia  patron  Cr-t. 
well,  who  was  beheaded ;  but  he  retained  his  favour  with  Hesrj,  ^i. 
again  sent  him  to  Scotland  in  1541.  Upon  the  death  of  Jame:^. 
Sadler  lent  his  aid  to  the  match  projected  by  Henry  VIII.  beiffsi 
his  son  Edward  and  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  but  this  e&dtO  ^ 
unsuccessfully,  Uiat  in  December  1543,  Sadler  was  obliged  to  iv:^ 
to  England,  and  Henry  declared  war  against  Scotland.  In  the  &?&:- 
time  Henry  was  so  satisfied  with  Sadler's  services,  even  in  tiii;  »* 
negociation,  that  he  included  him  by  the  title  of  Sir  Ralph  S^ll^ 
Knight,  among  the  twelve  persons  whom  he  named  aa  a  privy-cciCLC 
to  the  sixteen  nobles  to  whom  in  his  will  he  had  bequeathed  the  or 
of  his  son  and  of  the  kingdom.  When  this  will  was  set  aside  by  -in 
protector  Somerset,  and  it  became  necessary  to  eonciliate  the  ki:^:'- 
exeoutors  and  privy-councillors  by  wealth  and  honoura.  Sir  RaI^ 
Sadler  received  a  confirmation  of  all  the  church  lands  torzLtu] 
assigned  to  him  by  Henry,  with  splendid  additions.  At  the  batu-  ^ 
Piukie,  Sir  Balph  Sadler  greatly  distioguisbed  himself,  and  was  nisci 
to  tbe  degree  of  knight-banneret  on  the  field  of  battle ;  but ««  hs^ 
nothing  more  of  him  during  the  reign  of  Edward  VL,  except  Uutc 
the  fourth  year  of  that  king  we  find  bim  mentioned  aa  masur  o:  ^ 
great  wardrobe.  In  Queen  Mary's  reign,  although  he  appears  to  li^-i 
been  in  her  favour,  he  retired  to  his  estate  at  Hackney,  and  rai^'s^- 
the  office  of  clerk  of  the  hanaper,  which  had  been  oonierred  upon  ^ 
by  Henry  Vlll. 

On  the  accession  of  Elinabeth  he  again  appeared  at  court,  was  c^""- 
to  the  privy-council,  and  retained  to  his  death  a  large  portion  of  'Jn 
esteem  of  that  princess.    He  was  a  member  of  her  first  pariiameot  t.* 
one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Hertford.    Wb£ 
Elisabeth  thought  proper  to  favour  the  cause  of  the  Beform«ti4&  ':• 
Scotland,  and  to  support  the  nobility  who  were  for  it  against  ^£^^ 
Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  her  principal  agent.    He  was  also  conceniei  ii 
the  subsequent  measures  which  led  to  the  death  of  Btary,  ac^  vfe 
appointed  her  keeper  in  the  castle  of  Tutbury :  but  bu(^  was  Zi3> 
beth's  jealousy  of  this  unfortunate  princess,  that  even  Sadler's  w^- 
fulness  became  liable  to  her  suspicions,  and  on  one  occasion  a  heiXf 
complaint  was  made  against  him  that  he  had  permitted   Mary  te 
accompany  him  to  some  distance  from  the  oastle  of  Tutbury,  to  ecj-7 
the  sport  of  hawking.      Sir  Balph  Sadler  expostulated   upon  tb 
miserable  life  wbich  he  passed  at  Tutbuiy,  and  upon  the  mlscoostris* 
tion  put  upon  his  actions,  and  Maty  was  finally  oomimitted  to  a  sev 
keeper.    Elizabeth  however  did  not  withdraw  her  confidence  from  Sc 
Ralph  Sadler  in  other  matters,  and,  after  the  execution  of  Haij. 
employed  him  to  go  to  the  court  of  James  VI.  to  dissuade  the  So?tci 
king  from  entertaining  thoughts  of  a  war  with  England  on  his  motber'i 
account,  to  which,  there  was  reason  to  think,  he  might  have  bces 
excited.    In  this  Sir  Ralph  had  little  difficulty  in  succeedingt  psx^I 
perhaps  from  James's  love  of  ease,  and  partly  from  the  prospect  be  h«: 
of  peaceably  snooeeding  to  the  throne  of  England.    Thia  was  the  Us 
time  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  was  employed  in  the  public  service,  for  sc^ia 
after  his  return  from  Scotland  he  died,  at  his  lordship  of  Standoa  i^ 
Hertfordshire,  March  80,  1587|  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  asd 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  Standon,  where  his  monument  wtf 
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iecorated  with  the  king  of  Scotland's  standardi  which  he  had  taken 
t  Hnkie. 

The  transaetiona  of  Sir  $Ulph  Sadler's  moat  memoirable  embassies 
re  recorded  in  '  Letters  and  rfegoeiations  of  Sir  Kalph  Sadler/  fto., 
»rinted  at  Edinburgh/  8 to,  1720,  from  manuscripts  in  the  Advooates' 
library :  but  a  more  complete  oollectioii  was  published  of  his  '  State 
'apera  and  Letters/  edited  by  Arthur  Clifibrd,  Esq.,  of  Tixal,  his 
lescendaot,  in  2  tols.  4 to,  in  1609,  to  which  was  added,  a  '  Memoir  of 
he  Life  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,'  by  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Walter  Scott, 
rlth  historioal  notes :  to  which  the  preceding  account  is  principally 
adebted. 

SADOLETO,  JACOPO,  tras  bom  at  Modena  in  1477,  and  studied 
t  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  at  Home.  He  applied  himself  especially  to 
ho  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  became  a  dtstioguisbed  scholar, 
jeo  X.  appointed  him  one  of  his  secretaries,  together  with  Bembo, 
ud  afterwards  made  him  bishop  of  Carpeutras  in  the  county  of 
Itignon,  but  still  kept  him  at  Home.  Alter  Leo*s  death,  his  suo- 
essor,  Adrian  YI.,  who  had  no  partiality  for  learned  men,  neglected 
>adoleto,  who  repaired  to  his  diocese  of  Carpcotras.  When 
Jlemeut  VII.  ascended  the  pontifical  throne,  in  1523,  he  appointed 
^adoleto  his  secretary.  But  Clement's  tortuous  and  selfish  policy 
liagusted  Sadoleto,  who  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return  to  his 
liocese,  and  accordingly  he  left  Rome  about  a  month  before  Bourbon 
ind  his  band  sacked  the  city.  At  Carpentras  he  wrote  several  works ; 
imong  the  rest,  a  learned  commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to 
he  Romans.  Some  expressions  in  this  commentary,  which  referred 
;o  the  abstruse  doctrines  of  predestination  and  grace,  wero  considered 
leterodox  at  Rome,  and  bis  work  was  prohibited.  Sadoleto  wrote  to 
I'aul  III.,  who  had  succeeded  Clement  YII.,  an  explanation  of  his 
)l)iuions,  which  satisfied  the  pope,  and  Sadoleto  was  cleared  of  all 
iU8[)icion  of  heresy.  Soon  after  he  was  made  a  cardinal,  and  was 
employed  in  several  important  affairs.  In  1542  he  was  sent  as  legate 
.o  Francis  I.,  to  mediate  a  peace  between  that  king  and  the  Emperor 
Jharles  V.,  in  which  however  he  did  not  succeed.  In  1544,  being  old 
md  iufirm,  he  obtained  leave  to  resign  his  see  of  Carpentras  in  favour 
3f  his  nephew  Paul  Sadoleto,  whom  he  had  educated  himself,  and 
ivithdrew  iuto  retirement  He  died  in  1547.  His  unspotted  character, 
he  mildness  of  his  manuers,  his  sincere  piety,  and  his  love  of  letters, 
lave  caused  him  to  be  compared  with  Fdn^lon. 

Sadoleto  wrote  a  work  on  education, '  De  Liberia  recte  Instituendis/ 
which  contains  much  excellent  advice.  He  also  wrote  a  disputation, 
n  two  books,  on  the  merits  of  philosophy,  on  the  model  of  Cicero's 
'  Tusculanse,'  which  Bembo  praised  greatly,  as  worthy  of  the  Augustan 
ige.  A  poem  which  he  wrote  in  Latin  hexameters,  on  the  discovery 
It  Home  of  the  group  of  the  Laocoon,  was  likewise  much  admired. 

SAFARIK,  PAL  JOZSEP,  is  the  Bohemian  form  of  the  name  of 
in  eminent  antiquarian  and  philological  author,  who  has  adopted  the 
Bohemian  language  as  the  vebicle  of  his  literary  production^,  after 
laving  composed  his  early  writings  in  German,  in  whidh  his  name  is 
generally  spelt  Schafarik,  or  Schaffarik.  He  was  bom  on  the  3Gth  of 
Vlay  1795,  at  Eobeljarowo  in  Korthern  Hungary,  where  the  Slovakian, 
Yhich  is  the  common  language,  is  so  akin  to  ine  {^ohemiau  spoken  in  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  that  Safarik,  the  principal  native  ptose  writer, 
ind  KoUar  [Kollar],  the  leading  native  poe^  have  both  ranged  them- 
leWes  in  the  ranks  of  Bohemian  authors.  After  studying  in  his  native 
country,  and  then  at  the  University  of  Jena,  Safarik  became  a  pro- 
essor  at  the  college  of  Keusatz  in  Southern  Hun:!ary,  where  a  different 
ilavonio  dialect  is  the  language  spoken ;  but  In  1883  he  threw  this  up, 
md  fixed  his  residence  at  Prague,  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of 
Bohemian,  and  to  edit  the  'Journal  of  the  Bohemian  Museum,'  which 
■emained  under  his  management  from  1832  to  1842.  In  the  year 
L848  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  university  library  at  Prague, 
md  he  took  a  great  shard  In  the  Bohemian  agitation  of  that  year, 
vhich  was  crnshed  by  the  cannon  of  Windischgratz.  [Palaokt.] 
This  did  not  prevent  his  appointment  by  the  Austrian  government,  in 
[849  and  in  1851,  as  president  of  the  committee,  to  examine  the  old 
egal  technical  terms  and  invent  new  ones,  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ect  of  publishing  the  laws  in  each  of  the  five  Slavonic  languages  of 
,he  Austrian  empire — the  Bohemian,  Ruthenlan,  Croatian,  Servian, 
ind  Slovakian.  Safarik*s  writings  are  numerous,  but  all  have  a  bearing 
)n  the  subject  of  the  Slavonic  languages  and  literature.  The  principiU 
8  his  '  Qeschichte  der  slawischen  Sprache  und  Literatur  nach  alien 
tfundarten '  (a  '  History  of  the  Slavonic  Language  and  Literature  in 
ill  its  Dialects'),  Buda,  1820,  which  is  A  great  storehouse  of  literary 
uformation,  but  rather  a  bibliographical  catalogue  than  a  history,  the 
principal  feature  being  its  very  full  lists  of  titles  of  books.  His 
SlowanskdStarozitnosti'  ('Bohemian  Antiquities ')f  Prague,  1837,  and 
i\b  *  Slowansky  Narodopis*  (' Skvonic  Ethnology'),  Prague,  1842, 
contain  the  results  of  his  researches  into  the  origin  and  early  hietorv  of 
the  Slavonic  nations.  They  have  been  translated  into  various  Ian- 
2;uages,  and  are  now  among  the  first  books  referred  to  by  all  investi- 
gators of  the  subject.  His  other  works  are  chiefly  dissertations  of  less 
axtent  on  kindred  themes.      [See  Supplemknt.] 

SAQE,  LE,  ALAIN-HENfi,  was  bom  May  8, 1668,  at  the  village  of 
3arzeau,  which  is  situated  on  the  peninsula  of  Kuis  in  the  depai-tment 
af  Morbihan,  in  France,  about  ten  miles  from  Yannes,  the  capital  of 
that  department  His  father:  Claude  Le  Sage,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and 
held  the  office  of  regiatru  of  the  Cour  Hoyale  of  Huis,  died  in  1682 ; 


he  bequeathed  a  moderate  property  to  his  son,  and  enthisted  both  son 
and  propet'ty  to  an  uncle,  who  sent  young  Le  Sage  to  be  instructed  in 
the  Jesiiits'  college  at  Vannes,  tvhei«  he  became  an  especial  favourite 
of  P^re  Bochard,  then  at  the  head  of  that  collM;e,  who  bestowed  much 
pains  on  his  education.  The  uncle  is  said  to  nave  dissipated  the  pro- 
pertv,  and  young  Le  &age,  on  leavibg  the  coUisge,  appears  to  have 
obtained  and  held  for  five  or  six  years  an  office  in  the  collection  of  the 
taxes  in  his  native  province  of  Brittany. 

Le  Sage,  having  been  deprived  of  his  office,  went  to  Paris  in  1691^ 
with  the  intention  of  going  through  a  course  of  philosophy  and  law, 
and  at  the  same  time  of  making  interest  to  obtain  another  situation, 
liis  handsome  person  and  agreeable  manners,  his  talents,  and  his  taste 
for  elegant  literature,  procured  him  admbsion  to  the  best  society.  In 
1694  he  niartied  the  daughter  of  a  citizen  of  Paris.  Danchet,  with 
whom  he  had  become  intimate  while  prosecuting  his  studies  in  the 
University  of  Paris,  persuaded  him  to  produce,  from  the  Latin  version 
of  Jaques  Bongars,  the  Letters  of  Aristaenetus,  which  is  rather  an 
imitation  than  a  translation.  It  was  printed  in  1695  at  Chartres,  but 
with  the  imprint  of  Hotterdam,  1  vol.  12mo,  at  the  expense  of  Danchet^ 
who  was  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Chartres. 

Le  Sage  hftl  been  admitted  avocat  au  parlement  de  Paris,  but  he 
subsequently  dropped  the  designation,  and  also  relinquished  some 
small  office  which  ne  held,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himself  to 
literature.  The  Abb^  de  Lyonne  became  his  patron,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  a  pension  of  600  livres ;  and  to  him  ako  Le  Sage  appears  to 
have  been  indebted  for  his  introduction  to  the  Spanish  language  and 
literature.  He  now  produced  '  Le  Traitre  puni,'  a  comedy  in  five  aots^ 
imitated  from  the  '  Traicion  busca  el  Castigo '  of  F.  de  lloxas  (Paris^ 
1700);  'Don  Felix  de  Mendoce,'  taken  from  a  piece  by  Lope  de  Vega 
(Paris,  1700) ;  and  '  Ld  Point  d'Honneur,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  from 
the '  No  hay  AmigO  para  Amigo'  of  F.  deHoxas,  which  was  performed 
at  the  Thddtre  Fran9ais,  but  with  little  success.  The  two  first  plays 
were  not  represented,  and  the  last^  when  he  afterwards  reduced  it  to 
three  acts,  and  brought  it  out  at  the  Th^&tre  Italien  in  1725,  under 
the  title  of  '  L'Arbitre  des  Difi«$rends,'  was  only  played  twice.  Le 
Sage's  next  effort  was  '  Les  Kouvelles  Aventurea  de  Don  Quichotte^' 
translated  from  Avellaneda's  frigid  continuation  of  the  work  of  Cer- 
vantes (2  vols.  12mo,  1704-6).  This  translation  obt«ined  as  little 
favour  from  the  French  public  as  the  original  had  from  the  Spanish. 

Le  Sage  t^as  now  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  his  labours  had 
hitherto  been  to  little  purpose ;  but  he  had  been  training  himself  for 
a  brighter  di8])lay  of  his  powers.  He  had  made  himself  familiar  with 
the  Ilterattite  of  the  Spanish  drama,  unrivalled  for  its  richness  of 
invention ;  he  had  been  filling  his  mind  with  Spanish  scenes,  and 
incidents  and  characters  drawn  from  that  great  storehouse ;  and  he 
had  been  perfecting  his  style,  originally  formed  on  the  sound  principles 
of  a  claaaical  education,  by  free  translations.  In  1707  'Don  C&af 
tJrdin,'  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  imitated  from  Calderon,  was  performed 
at  the  ThdAtre  Fran^aia  without  anccess,  while  a  little  piece  of  his 
own, '  Crispin,  Rival  de  son  Maltre,'  plaved  at  Paris  on  the  same  day, 
had  a  brilliant  run,  and  indeed  is  said,  in  liveliness,  interest^  and 
especially  truth  of  dialogue,  to  be  hardly  inferior  to  Moli^re.  Soon 
dfterwards  appeared  his  *  Diable  Boiteux,'  of  which  he  had  borrowed 
the  name  and  the  leading  idea  from  'El  Diablo  Cojuelo'  of  Luia 
Velez  de  Guevara,  and  of  which  indeed  it  is  properly  a  oontinaation 
(Paris,  1707).  Its  success  was  prodigious,  which  waa  no  doubt  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  much  of  the  satire  being  aimed  at  contempo* 
rary  characters  of  eminence  in  Paris ;  but  the  true  drawing  and  rich 
colouring  of  its  pictures,  which  are  copied  from  all  ranka  of  societjp 
and  its  nervous,  clear,  and  correct  style,  have  made  its  reputation 
lasting.  In  1726  he  augmented  the  work  by  an  additional  volumeg 
and  in  1737  added  to  it  the  *  Entretlen  des  Chemin4es  de  Madrid,*  and 
'Les  BequUles  du  Diable  Boiteux,'  the  first  a  continuation  of  th« 
work  by  Le  Sage  himself,  and  the  last  a  eulogy  of  it  by  the  Abbtf 
Bordelon. 

Le  Sage  had  offered  to  the  Thd&tre  Fransais  a  piece  in  one  act  called 
'  Les  Etrennes,'  which  was  to  have  been  performed  January  1,  1708, 
but  the  actors  refused  to  play  it;  upon  which  Le  Sage  extended  it  to 
five  acts,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  '  TurcareL'  The  piece  waa  levelled 
at  the  corruptions  of  those  who  managed  the  revenue  and  farmed  Iha 
taxes,  the  maltotiers,  traitants,  and  others  of  that  olaas.  This  power> 
ful  body  beinff  aware  of  the  aim  of  the  piece,  of  which  Le  Sage  had 
read  some  parts  to  his  literary  friends,  used  their  utmost  exertions  to 
prevent  its  performance,  and  even  offered  the  author,  it  is  said,  100,000 
francs  to  suppress  it^  but  he  refnsed  the  bribe.  They  had  better 
success  however  with  the  players,  and  would  have  triumphed,  if  an 
order  of  Monseigneur,  dated  October  13, 1708,  had  not  been  addrested 
to  the  actors  in  these  terms : — **  Monseigneur  having  been  informed  Uu(b 
the  king's  company  object  to  perform  ('  font  difficult^  de  jooer ')  m 
piece  entitled  '  Turcoret^  ou  le  Financier,*  commands  them  to  learn  M 
and  to  play  it  forthwith."  The  performance  took  place  February  14i 
1709,  and  the  success  was  even  greater  than  had  been  antieipatedi 
This  comedy  is  entirely  Le  Sage's  own,  and  is  greatly  aaperior  to  any 
of  those  which  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Spanish.  A  UtUe  piece 
called  '  La  Tontine,'  which  had  been  accepted  at  the  Th^tre  Frany«k^ 
was,  owing  to  intrigue  within  or  Without  the  theatre^  not  performed 
till  17S2.  Disgusted  with  this  and  other  conduot  of  a  similar  kind» 
Le  Sage  resolved  to  relinquish  the  legitimate  drama  and  the  royal 
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theatre.  W«  find  him  in  1710  Msitting  hii  friend  Fnmooia  Fetie 
de  la  Croix,  who  was  then  beginning  to  publiih  his  'MiUe  et  Un 
Jours,'  by  correcting  the  language  and  improving  the  stjle  of  the 
translation. 

Le  Sage's  next  work  was  his  norel  of  <Gil  Bias  de  Santjllane;' 
2  vols.  12mo,  were  published  in  1710,  yoL  8  in  1724,  and  vol.  4  in  1785. 

Three  different  and  indeed  discordant  charges  haye  been  made 
against  this  work. 

The  first  charge  was  made  by  Brazen  de  la  Hartini&re,  and  followed 
up  by  Toltaire,  who  says  ('  Si^le  de  Louis  XIV.')  that  the  novel  is 
entirely  taken  firom  the  'Relaciones  de  la  Vida  del  Bscudero  Don 
Marco  Obregon '  of  Vincent  EspineL  This  charge  was  soon  found  to 
be  as  absuM  as  it  was  malignant^  by  merely  looking  into  Espinal's 
work,  which  presents  no  resemblance  to  the  wori[  of  Le  Sage  eiUier  in 
the  narrative,  the  characters,  or  the  dialogue. 

The  next  charge  was  made  by  the  Jestut  Father  Isia,  who  translated 
'  Gil  Bias '  into  Spanish,  and  gave  it  the  title  of '  Gil  Bias  de  Santillana 
buelto  fi  su  Patria.'  Iliis  work  was  completed  by  the  F^  Jala  at 
Bologna  in  Italy,  in  1781,  but  was  not  published  till  1787  (Madrid* 
4  vols.  4to).  Isia  died  in  1788.  He  asserts  that  'Gil  Bias'  was 
originally  written  in  Spanish  in  1636 ;  that  the  work  was  denounced 
to  the  government  of  the  day,  which  prohibited  the  printing  of  it» 
and  seized  the  manuscript;  but  that  the  author,  having  had  time  to 
take  a  copy,  fled  with  it  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1640 ;  that  this 
manuFcript  having  accidentally  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Le  Sage,  he 
formed  his  '  Gil  Bias'  out  of  it  It  has  been  asserted  that  a  menu* 
script,  apparently  that  which  had  been  seized  from  the  author,  is  still 
in  the  Eiscurial,  and  that  this  manuscript  is  evidently  not  a  translation 
from  the  French  work.  This  statement  is  disproved  by  the  facts 
that  Isia  translated  Le  Sage's  work,  and  not  the  original,  that  such 
original  has  never  been  published,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  its 
having  ever  been  seen. 

These  two  chargea  were  examined  and  refuted  by  Le  Oomte  Franfois 
de  Neufch&teau,  in  an  'Examen  de  la  Question  de  savoir  si  Le  Sage 
est  Auteur  de  Gil  Bias,  ou  s'il  Ta  pris  de  I'Espagnol,'  1819. 

Another  chaige  was  made  by  the  Jesuit  Llorente,  in  a  small  volume 
published  in  1822,  'Critical  Observations  on  the  Romance  of  Gil  Blai^* 
in  which  he  asserts  that  it  is  taken  from  an  unpublished  work  called 
'  The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca.'  We  have  not  the  means  of  examining 
into  the  particulars  of  this  charge,  but  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  just  as 
unfounded  as  the  two  former. 

Le  Ssge  had  ceased,  as  we  have  said,  to  write  for  the  Th^&tre 
Fran^ais,  but  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  for  whom  the  means 
of  respectable  subsistence  must  be  procuredL  Le  Sage's  character  was 
one  of  independence,  and  he  seems  to  have  had  a  preference  for  the 
fruits  of  honest  industry  at  a  time  when  place  and  pension  were  eagerly 
and  unscrupulously  sought  for  by  literary  men  in  France.  High  as 
his  reputation  had  now  become,  he  vras  not  ashamed  to  employ  about 
six-and-twenty  years  of  his  life — 171 8  to  1786— in  writing  smiUl  pieoes 
for  the  theatricu  exhibitions  at  the  fairs  of  St.  Germain  and  St.  Laurent 
Fuzelier,  D'Omeval,  Autrau,  Firon,  Lafont,  and  Fromaget  were  his 
fellow-labourers.  Upwarda  of  one  hundred  pieces  were  produced  in 
the  period  above  mentioned,  of  which  Le  Sage  was  the  sole  author  of 
twenty-four,  and  conjointly  of  many  of  the  others.  These  pieces,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  were  excessively  popular.  He  publi^ed  the 
greater  part  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  D*Chneval,  m  a  collection 
which  they  called  the  '  Thdfttre  de  la  Foire^'  9  vols.  12mo,  and  10  vols. 
12mo. 

In  the  meantime  however  Le  Sage  was  occupied  with  other  compo- 
sitions. His  '  Roland  I'Amoureux,  an  imitation  rather  than  a  version 
of  Bojardo's  '  Orlando  Innamorato,'  was  published  in  numbers  from 
1717  to  1721.  He  is  said  to  have  got  rid  of  most  of  the  exaggerations 
of  the  Italian,  but  to  have  lost  his  fire.  In  1732  appeared  *  Lea  Adven- 
tures de  Guzman  d'Alfarache,'  a  compressed  imitation  of '  La  Yida  y 
Heches  del  Ficaro  Guzman  de  Alfkrache '  of  Aleman,  but  superior  to 
the  original,  and  which  has  entirelT  superseded  the  previous  transla- 
tions. In  the  same  year  he  published  'Lea  Adventures  de  Robert  dit 
le  Chevalier  de  Beauohesne,'  2  vols.  12mo.  This  work  is  sot  properly 
a  fiction,  but  a  narrative  of  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  a  pirate, 
extracted  from  the  memorials  furnished  by  his  widow.  This  was 
followed  in  1784  by  the  two  first  parts  of  'L'Histoire  d'Estevanille 
Gonzale%  sumomm^  le  Garden  de  bonne  Humeur,'  2  vols.  12mo, 
which  Le  Sajge  professes  to  be  an  imitation  of  '  El  Escudero  Obregon ' 
before  mentioned,  but  to  which  it  bears  little  resemblance  except  in  a 
few  circumstances  of  narrative  which  have  been  borrowed.  In  1735 
he  published  'Une  Joum^e  des  Farques,'  12mo,  a  dialogue  full  of 
philosophy  and  wit,  the  thoughts  bold  and  original,  and  expressed 
with  great  enexgy.  This  was  also  the  year  in  which  he  completed 
'Gil  Bias,'  a  work  which  he  seems  to  have  written  especially  for 
posteri^,  and  to  which  he  devoted  a  laige  portion  of  the  best  period 
of  hislifeu  In  1788,  the  year  in  which  he  produced  the  last  of  his 
litfle operas,  he  published  'Le  Bachelier  de  Salamanca,*  2  toIs.  12mo, 
and  in  1740  'La  Valise  trouv^'  12mo,  anonymously,  which  consists 
of  about  thirty  letters,  supposed  to  be  written  by  different  personsj,  on 
satirical  subjects.  His  last  work  vmi '  Un  Mdlsnge  amusant  de  Saillies 
d'Esprit  et  de  Traits  Historiques'les  plus  frappants,'  1  vol  12ma 

Le  Sage  appears  to  have  passed  his  life  of  literary  activity  in  gnwt 
domestic  happiness,  which  waa  only  disturbed  by  his  eldest  and  his 
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third  son  having  become  actors,  a  profession  to  wiiieh  Le  Sa^  U 
strong  dislike.  He  had  brought  hia  eldest  acm  op  to  the  bar,  he 
left  i^  andf  under  the  assumed  name  of  XoDtmenil,  aeqiiiz«d  a  1 
reputation  as  an  actor.  Le  Sage  had  cos  sad  to  lum  any  inter?, 
with  him ;  but  the  second  son,  who  had  obtained  tho  prdGeraKl  i 
canon  at  Boulogne-snr-Mer,  contrived,  by  a  maniwnTre^  to  get  li^c 
man  to  see  his  son  play  a  character  in  '  Torcaret^'  with  w^t  ia 
so  much  delighted  that  a  reconciliation  took  plaee,  and  they  aforvi- 
lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  friendship.  It  is  rdatsd  t^  t 
Hontm^nil  was  at  the  theatre^  Le  Ssge  psasiwl  his  «v«uiiga  at  a  a 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  where  the  oompsny  used  to  sac. 
round  him,  and  to  get  upon  chairs  and  tables  to  liaton  to 
eloquent"  The  death  however  of  this  ^voozito  son,  in  S^Cd 
1743,  at  the  age  of  forty-eighty  was  a  severe  blow  for  hhn. 

At  the  end  of  1743  he  retired  to  Boulogno,  with  his  vii 
daughter,  in  order  to  be  near  his  sen  the  esnon,  and  hsio  L: 
November  17, 1747.     His  wife  snrrived  tiU  1 752 :  both  of  tUs  :. 
at  the  age  of  eighty. 

The  g^eat  work  of  Le  Sage  is  his  '  Gil  Blai^'  pesliape  of  its  kisi  £- 
first  of  all  novels^  and  one  that  has  the  rare  merit  of  always  btis^  "^ 
with  new  pleasure.    This  superiority  is  not  owii^  to  the  inifs«< 
the  story,  for  when  a  story  is  well  kiiown  a  norel  loses  that  par.  S 
attraction,  and  its  permanent  success  must  depend  on  other  ^si^ 
When  a  person  has  finished  a  chapter  of  '  Oil  Bias,'  he  wiil  gesai- 
have  nearlv  equal  pleasure  in  beginning  to  read  it  over  again ;  as^'- 
reason  is  this — '  GU  Blaa '  is  a  series  of  pictures  of  human  life  sb»:  . 
its  aspectsL    The  varioua  adventures  of  Gil  Bias  oonoera  us  licC- 
only  recollect  him  because  of  the  persons  with  whom  throo^  Li- 
become  acquainted.     We  neither  like  him  nor  dislike  his ;  v-* . 
tainly  do  not  admire  or  respect  him.    He  introdaoea  us  to  &  r" 
variety  of  personages  of  all  classes  and  conditions^  whose  ful:^  ^ 
Tioes  are  painted  in  enduring  colours.      Though  somewhai  sf . 
interest  of  the  novel  arises  from  the  great  Taiie^  of  advcntai^.  .- 
the  delineation  of  manners  peculiar  to  Spain,  it  is  «a  a  gaikry  .:' 
traits  that  the  work  will  always  maintun  its  interest.     It  is  tr«  i 
the  author  generally  gives  us  the  portraits  of  rof^ee  or  fock ' 
persons  whose  distinguishing  trait  is  some  weakness  of  rbarK**^  ^ 
it  is  also  true  that  this  portraits  are  likenesses,  and  ropniwiit  t  ^ 
class.    As  in  all  great  works  of  the  kind,  the  author  is  never  o?7^ 
on  us.    We  think  not  of  the  wonderful  art  which  hss  prod^u»:  cv 
appears  to  be  completely  simple  and  naturaL    It  would  be  dif£cj ' 
find  an  idle  or  unmeaning  phrase  in  the  whole  book — at  least  z  > 
first  two  Tolumei^  which  in  many  respects  are  the  best.     Tn  ^ 
preision  is  suited  to  the  thought  vrith  perfect  propriety :  tfr^  - 
nothing  superfluous,  and  nothing  wanted  in  the  wmy  of  expl«a^> 
While  we  admire  the  inonmerable  delicate  toochee  whi^  mi^ec - 
whole  of  a  picture^  we  find  them  blMided  in  one  harmanioas  nbs::  • 
which  each  part  bean  its  just  proportion ;  a  merit  which  aiaei  trz. 
the  author's  dear  perception  of  what  was  required  for  the  dcik^" ' 
of  each  character,  and  the  exquisite  tsste  which  gnided  him  te :: 
adoption  of  a  pure,  simple,  snd  nervous  style  of  expreasson.    i  rs 
work  or  a  great  intellectual  power  of  any  kind  is  tavrays  the  frJ- 
mature  years.     Le  Sage,  as  already  obaerved,  pnbliidied  the  &x&  y 
volumes  of  '  GU  Bias 'in  1715,  when  he  waa  forty  soTen  years  £  ^ 
and  the  fourth  and  last  in  1785,  when  he  had  attained  his  nxij-^tf^ 
yesr. 

The  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Le  Ssge  were  ooUeeted  sad  :^' 
lished  under  the  title  of  '  OBuvres  Cboisies  de  Le  Sage,'  15  t:^  r- • 
Paris,  1788,  and  16  vols.  8vo^  18ia  Most  of  his  noTels  bavf :«: 
frequently  reprinted,  but  especially  '  Gil  Bias,'  which  hsa  appes^i  - 
all  forms,  from  the  most  splendid  typography  snd  embellkiimeE^  - 
the  humblest  It  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of  E^v 
the  English  translation  is  by  Dr.  Smollett  '  Le  D^Me  Boi^esi  ^ 
translated  into  Engliah  under  the  title  of  '  The  BeTil  on  Two  Sc:^ 
and  we  have  also  translations  of  the '  Bachelor  of  Ssdanoanca,'  asi  ^ 
most  of  the  other  novels. 

SAID  IBN  BATRIC,  the  name  of  a  person  more  commonly  b:<^ 
by  the  appellation  of  Euttchius  (Evt^ms,  Azabio^  KrasHious),  «^' 
signifies  ' Happy'  ui  Greek,  as ' Ssid'  does  in  ArafaicL     He  vsi  i^ 
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▲.B.  288  ^A.!).  875),  at  Fostat  in  Egypt,  and  vras  originally  broc^^ 
as  a  physician ;  and  we  are  told  by  Ibn  Abl  Osaibiah  ('  Oioii^  Al  ^'<* 
fi  Tabacdt  Al-Atebbi^'  'Fontes  Belationum  De  Claaaibua  Medio^^, 
cap.  14,  sec.  10)  that  he  exceed  both  in  the  theory  and  prac&ee.-' 
that  profession,  and  that  he  composed  a  work  on  the  aubjed^' 
medicine.  But  it  ii  as  an  historisn  that  he  is  best  Imown,  and  sa  s^ 
of  the  Melchite  patriarchs  of  Alexander,  to  which  dignity  bs  ^ 
raised  ▲.&  821  (a.d.  938),  and  assumed  upon  the  ooeaaion  the  mm^ 
JButychius.  He  died  ▲.B.  828  (a.d.  940).  His  principal  woii  b  i 
general  history  of  the  world,  from  the  creation  to  hia  own  time,  vvss^ 
in  Arabic,  and  edited  by  Pocock,  2  vols.  4to»  Ozon,  165fi,  Anb.«^ 
Lat,  with  the  title  '  Nadhm  Al-Jaudliir ;  Contextio  GemioaraiD,  c^ 
Eutychii  Fstriarchn  Alexandxini  Annales '  (both  the  title  and  the  d^ 
however  vary  very  much  in  difiTerent  copies:  see  Niooll  and  Pose;. 
'  Gatal.  MSa  Arab.  BodL  Biblioth.,'  pp  47  and  501).  Una  is  ^^ 
by  Gibbon,  chap.  51,  note  m.,  "  a  pompous  edition  of  an  indzi^' 
author,  translated  by  Pocock  to  gratify  the  IVesbytetian  prejudkn«f 
his  friend  Selden,"  who  defrayed  the  expense  of  the  work,  andpromitai 
to  add  some  annotations^  which  howerer  his  death  in  1654  prev«Dte<^ 
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bim  from  oontrilrating.  He  bad  himself  pnbluhed  a  small  portion  of 
the  same  work,  entitled  '  Eatyohii  .£gyptii,  Fatriarohss  Orihodozonim 
Alexandrini — Eccleein  snae  Origines,'  Arabu  and  Lat,  4tOy  Lond.,1642y 
with  a  learned  oommentaiy.  He  selected  this  particular  chapter,  because 
his  "  Presbyterian  prejudices  "  were  delighted  at  finding  in  it  that  St 
Hark,  in  founding  the  chnroh  at  Alexandria,  appointed  a  college  of 
twelve  presbyters,  or  elders,  who,  whenever  the  patriarchate  was  vacant^ 
elected  one  of  their  own  number  to  fiU  the  office.  This  little  extract 
of  Selden's  was  very  severely  criticised  in  a  work  entitled  *  Eutyohius 
Patriareha  Alexandrinns  vindicatas,  et  sms  restitutus  Orientalibus; 
sive  Besponsio  ad  Joannis  Seldeni  Qrigines,  auctore  Abnhamo  Ecchel- 
lensi,  Maronita  ex  Libano/  4to,  Romis,  1661.  Three  other  smaller 
works  are  mentioned  in  Wiistenfeld, '  Gesch.  der  Arab.  Aerate,'  but 
this  only  has  been  published.  (Nicoll  and  Pus^,  OataU  M8S,  Arab, 
BihUoik,  BodL ;  D'Herbdot,  Bmioih.  OriaU.;  Schnorrer,  Siblioth, 
Arab,^  p.  144.) 

SAINT-ARNAUD,  MAR]£CHAL  LEROT  DE,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
of  poor  parents,  on  the  20th  of  Augpet  1798.  Having  entered  the 
Royal  Body-Quards  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  sub- 
lieutenant in  the  infantry  of  the  line  in  1818.  Owing  to  some  vouthful 
vagaries,  he  left  the  army  shortly  after  and  embrauDed  the  theatrical 
profession,  when  he  first  performed  at  the  suburban  Th^tce  das 
Batignollea.  In  this  new  vocation  he  continued  upwards  of  ten  years, 
but  the  revolution  of  July  revived  his  taste  for  martial  life ;  he  returned 
to  the  army  in  1881,  and  having  entered  the  64th  renment  as  sub^ 
lieutenant^  was  made  full  lieutenant  within  six  weeks.  The  insurrection 
of  the  partisans  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri,  in  La  Vendde,  soon  afiforded 
him  an  opportunity  of  earning  the  fiirourable  notice  of  Marshal 
Bugeaud.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  citadel 
of  St.  Blaye,  where  theDuchesse  de  Berri  was  confined— a  post  in  itself 
from  the  drcumstanoes  somewhat  painful  to  an  honoiuable  man,  and 
his  conduct  in  it  incurred  for  him  considerable  odiuuL 

In  1836  Saint-Amaud  was  sent  to  join  the  army  in  Algiers,  with 
the  rank  of  captain;  he  behaved  with  much  gallant^  at  the  siege  of 
Constantine*  and  received  the  decoration  of  the  L^on  of  Honour. 
The  brilliant  courage  he  displayed  in  these  campaigns  obtained  for  him 
the  rank  of  commandant  of  the  18th  regiment  of  infantry  in  1840,  but 
his  erratic  diipoeition  induced  him  to  quit  it  to  enter  the  Zouaves  the 
same  year.  In  1842  he  was  created  lieutenant-colonel ;  and  in  1844, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Bugeaud,  he  became  colonel  of  the  82nd 
regiment  During  ^e  next  thiee  years  he  was  constantly  in  the  field, 
his  reputation  increased,  and  he  was  made  major-general  in  1847*  In 
1860  he  waa  appointed  to  command  the  province  of  CoDstantina,  which 
was  then  in  a  very  unsettied  state ;  but  he  subdued  the  whole  country 
within  the  year.  In  the  early  part  of  1851  General  Saiut-Amaud 
was  despatched  on  an  expedition  against  the  Kabyle^  which  was  entirely 
successful,  and  waa  considered  one  of  the  most  brilliant  campaigns  of 
the  French  in  Algeria.  His  littie  army  did  not  amount  to  7000  men, 
and  witii  this  he  oterran  that  rugged  country,  and  in  spite  of  a 
desperate  resifitance  he  conquered  the  whole  province.  This  was  tbe 
service  which  fixed  upon  him  the  attention  of  the  president  of  the 
republic. 

Saint-Amaud  returned  to  Paris  in  the  autumn  of « 1851  as  geuMil  of 
divinon.  Louis  Napoleon  at  once  took  him  into  hia  confidenoe,  giving 
him  the  command  of  the  second  division  of  the  srmy  of  Paria  imme- 
diately after  his  arrival,  and  then  appointing  him  minister  of  war. 
He  acted  cordially  with  the  prince-president :  "  Nothing,"  he  wrote  to 
his  mother,  November  19,  1851 — '*  nothing  in  this  world  is  wanting, 
but  to  go  straight  forward  and  be  bold."  In  the  fiamous  coup  d'etat 
of  the  &d  of  December  following  he  was  the  prince's  chief  adviser 
and  instrument.  Honours  now  accumulated  upon  him :  he  was  made 
marshal  of  France^  then  a  senator,  and  received  the  grand  cross  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour  in  1852.  His  health  had  gradually  declined  under 
ao  harassing  a  life ;  yet  he  so  strongly  solicited  the  command  of  the 
French  army  intended  for  the  east,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with 
Russia,  that  his  request  was  granted.  The  events  of  that  war  are  so 
recent  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them.  It  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  Marshal  Saint'Amaud  entered  upon  it  with  the  utmost  eagerness. 
He  evidentiy  felt  that  a  splendid  chance  was  afforded  of  professional 
distinction.  For  a  time  his  impetuoaity  enabled  him  to  bear  up  under 
his  constantlyincreauDg  malady.  The  landing  in  the  Crimea,  which 
he  oUls  his  *'  favourite  ides,"  be  tried  to  the  utmost  to  hasten  forward ; 
and  fearing  at  last  that  his  life  was  ebbing,  he  insisted  on  forward 
movements,  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  nia  collasgues.  On  the 
morning  of  September  SO,  1854,  Marshal  Saint-Amaud  mounted  his 
horse  with  gr^at  difficulty,  and  by  the  constant  exerdse  of  great  spirit 
sustained  aU  the  fatigues  of  command  during  the  battle  of  the  Alma^ 
Hu  exhibited  the  same  eneigy  in  hia  despatch  after  the  victory,  but 
the  intensity  of  his  feelings  is  only  fully  seen  in  his  letters  to  his 
wife^  published  in  the  ooBection  referred  to  below.    But  the  effort 

S roved  too  much  for  his  remaining  strength  :  his  malady  increased 
tily,  and  on  the  27th  he  was  obliffcd  to  embark  on  board  the  BerthoUet 
to  return  to  Conatantinople.  He  died  on  the  29th  of  September,  whilst 
yet  on  his  passsgc 

The  career  of  Marshal  Saint-Amaud,  almost  up  to  th«  outbrsak  of 

the  Russian  war,  shows  him  too  much  in  the  light  of  a  daring  and 

not  very  scnipiUous  adventurer;  and  he  did  not  live  longenou^ 

when  a  nobler  field  waa  opened  to  his  ambitk>n,  to  ahow  whether  ne 
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possessed  the  abilitiea  of  a  great  general.  But  while  in  his  last  days, 
aa  in  his  eailier,  he  exhibited  the  most  brilliant  and  dashing  courage^ 
combined  with  judgment  and  energy,  devotion  to  his  duty  was  never 
so  strongly  evinced  aa  at  the  dose  of  his  career.  Two  volumes  of 
his  private  letters  have  been  published  by  his  brother,  '  Letties  da 
Martfohal  de  St-Amaud*'  Paris,  1855,  which,  though  exhibiting  many 
suppressions,  give  much  curious  information  respecting  the  laat  twenty- 
five  years  of  bis  remarkable  oareer. 

SAINT-CYR,  MARfiCHAL  LAURENT-GOUVION  DE,  was  a 
native  of  Toul,  where  he  waa  bom,  April  13,  1764.  His  father, 
though  but  a  poor  tanner,  contrived  to  give  hia  son  a  good  education. 
Toung  Oourion,  who  had  a  natural  taate  for  drawing,  desired  at  first 
to  become  an  artist^  and  spent  some  years  as  a  profeasional  drawing- 
master.  In  1785  he  was  induced  to  try  his  fortune  on  the  stage^  and 
frequentiv  appeared  at  the  SaUe-Beaumarchais,  in  the  Menus,  in  the 
part  of  a  brigand.  His  fine  stature  appeared  to  fiivour  his  pretensions ; 
but  he  was  shy  and  nervous,  and  lisped  a  good  deal. 

In  1789,  after  the  capture  of  the  BastiUe,  Saiot-Cyr  embraced  with 
ardour  the  principles  of  the  revolution.  In  August  1792  he  enlisted 
as  a  chasseur,  and  was  sent  to  the  frontier;  but  his  large  stature,  and 
the  advantages  he  derived  from  a  good  education,  drew  notice  upon 
him,  and  in  17^  he  waa  abreadv  a  captain.  He  then  became  assistant 
(adjoint)  to  the  a4jutant-generBls^  and  whilst  in  that  post  served  under 
Custine,  Beauhamaia,  Landremont,  Carlen,  and  others,  most  of  whom 
were  sent  to  the  guillotine.  For  a  time  he  steadily  refused  promotion, 
and  courted  obscurity  to  save  his  life ;  but  the  year  1794  saw  him  both 
a  general  of  brigade  and  a  general  of  division.  In  1796  he  served 
under  Jonrdan  on  the  Rhine,  and  then  under  Moreau,  both  of  whom 
he  hM  since  severely  criticised  in  his  military  *  Memoirs.'  In  1797 
theDirectoiy  appohited  him  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Rome^ 
where  the  crael  extortions  of  Massena  had  excited  great  murmurs.  In 
1804  he  was  made  colonel-general  of  tbe  Cuirassiers^    and  in  1805 

Saind  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  General  Qouvion  Saint-Cyr 
haved  with  great  gallantly  at  Oastel-Franoo,  November  18,  1805 ; 
and  having  again  distinguished  himself  during  tiie  campaigns  of  Prussia 
and  Poland,  he  was  named  governor  of  Warsaw  in  1807. 

He  was  next  sent  to  the  peninsula,  where  he  added  to  his  repu- 
tation by  the  defeat  of  Castro,  and  the  capture  of  Barcelona.  He 
now  stood  very  high  in  the  confidence  of  Napoleon  L,  and  having  been 
called  to  take  part  in  the  campaign  of  1812,  on  the  invasion  of  Russia^ 
he  received  the  command  of  the  6th  corps  d'arm^e,  with  gisnerals  De 
Wrede  and  Deroi  as  his  lieutenants.  On  the  18th  of  August  1812  he 
fought  thebatUe  of  Polotsk  sgainst  Wittgenstein,  defeated  that  general 
with  the  loss  of  7000  Russians,  and  left  the  field  with  a  loss  on  hia 
side  of  scarcely  2000  men.  For  this  brilliant  adiievement  he  was  at 
once  created  a  marshal.  After  the  battie  of  Leipoig,  Maiahal  Saint<)yr 
waa  under  the  necessity  of  capitulating  with  his  corps  of  16,000  men. 
He  took  no  part  during  the  Hundred  Days ;  and  having  joined  the 
fortune  of  the  Bourbons,  and  stedfiutly  adhered  to  them,  he  was  loaded 
with  favours  by  Louis  XVUL  and  Charlea  X.  In  1817  he  waa 
appointed  govemor  of  the  5th  Military  Division;  he  then  received  the 

Cd  cross  of  the  order  of  St  Louis;  snd  was  made  a  count,  and 
Iv  a  marquis.  In  September  1818  he  became  minister  of  war. 
Marshal  Gh>uvion  de  Saint-Cyr  died  at  the  Hierds  on  the  12th  of  Mardh 
1830,  and  his  body  having  been  removed  to  Paris,  he  was  buried  in 
the  noble  church  of  the  Invalids,  between  Turenne  and  Lannes.  He 
was  the  author  of  several  military  works  which  are  atill  held  in  high 
esteem. 

ST.  EVREMOND.    pSvBiMOND,  StJ 

SAINT-HILAIRE,  AUGUSTE,  a  French  boUnist  of  emmenccb 
was  bom  at  Orleans  (Loirs),  in  F^os^  on  the  4th  of  October  1799. 
He  is  more  espedslly  known  for  his  travels  in  the  Braails  and  his  great 
work  on  the  BraaiHan  Flora,  entitled  *  Flora  Brasilicse  Meridionales,' 
which  was  published  with  platea  in  folio  at  Paris  in  1825.  He  has  ^o 
published  smaller  woriu  on  the  more  remarkable  plants  of  the  Brazils, 
and  those  which  are  most  common  in  that  country.  His  travels  in 
the  diamond  districts  of  the  Braails  and  in  the  provincea  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  Minaa  Gkrayiss  have  been  published  in  separate  volnmea. 
They  contain  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  natural  products 
as  well  as  of  the  inhabitanta  and  other  particulars  of  the  interior  of 
this  part  of  South  America.  His  worka  have  deservedly  obtained  for 
him  a  high  position  amongst  travellers  and  botanists.  He  is  a  member 
of  moat  of  ^e  great  Societies  of  Europe  that  cultivate  the  natural 
sciences.  Besides  the  works  above  mentioned  he  has  contributed  m, 
large  number  of  papers^  more  especially  on  botanical  subjectiu  to  the 
sciratific  journals  of  Paris.  He  has  also  published  on  tne  plants  of 
Frsnce.  and  is  acquainted  with  the  plants  ol  Europe.    [See  Supp.] 

SAINT-HILAIRB,  GEOFFROY-ETIENNE,  was  bora  at  Etampei^ 
in  France,  the  15th  of  April  1772.  He  was  destined  by  his  father  for 
the  church,  and  received  the  appointment  to  a  canonry  in  his  twelfth 
vesr.  He  waa  however  sent  to  the  college  of  Navarre^  where  Briason 
Uetured  on  experimental  philoaophy,  and  under  him  he  acquired  a 
taste  for  the  natural  sdenoes.  He  first  devoted  himself  to  mineralofgf. 
in  which  Hatty  waa  hia  preceptor.  On  coming  to  Paris  he  studied 
very  diligently,  and  in  1798  waa  appointed  suncnrator  and  demon- 
stratorof  the  Natural  History  cabinet^  in  the  Jardin  dea  Plantes.  He 
waa  subsequently  appointed  profesaor  of  loology,  and  lectursd  oon^ 
jointly  witn  Cuvier.    In  1793  be  accompanied  the  French  expedition 
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to  Kgypi.  He  wu  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  ia  1807,  and 
appointed  profeBSor  of  anatomy  and  phyaiology  in.  the  fiaoulty  of 
■dences  in  1809.  He  was  sent  by  the  goTernment  on  a  leientifio 
expedition  to  Portugal  In  1 808.  In  1815  he  was  returned  as  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputiea  for  hia  native  dty  of  Etampea.  He  died 
atParisin  July  1844. 

Qeoffroy  St-Hilaixe  waa  one  of  the  moat  aaaiduoua  oultiTatora  and 
ablest  expounders  of  what  is  called  philoeophioai  anatomy.  The  idea 
on  which  this  department  of  science  was  founded  had  been  dereloped 
in  Germany,  and  saocessfuUy  applied  to  aoology  and  oomparati?e 
anatomy  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  oentu^.  It  was  noweyer 
amongst  the  rich  collections  of  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes,  and  the  activity 
and  aeal  of  such  men  as  CuTier,  Lamarck,  Temminck,  Desmarest* 
Valenciennes,  Serres,  and  St.-Hilatre,  that  it  received  its  moat  import- 
ant applications  and  its  greatest  development.  The  fundamental  idsa 
of  this  system  is  the  unity  of  the  composition  of  the  various  parts  of 
an  organic  body,  and  that  this  unity  is  capable  of  expression  in  a  few 
simple  laws.  What,  in  fact,  might  be  predicated  m  botany  of  the 
variouB  ports  of  a  plant  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ttructnre  of  the  leaf, 
might,  in  the  aame  way,  be  predicated  of  the  stmctnre  of  animals  by 
a  knowledge  of  certain  fundamental  parts  of  their  oiganiiation.  Thus 
Geoffrey  8t-Hilaire,  amongst  his  other  labours,  established  the  fttct 
that  the  numerous  bond's  of  the  head  of  the  fish,  and  by  consequence 
those  of  the  higher  animals,  were  transformattons  of  the  simple  ver* 
tebrm ;  and  that  the  lavra  of  development  which  applied  to  the  one 
applied  to  the  other. 

These  viewa  equallv  applicable  to  every  organ  of  the  body,  wen 
genenJly  developed  by  St.  Hilalre  in  a  work  published  in  1818, 
entitled  'Philosophie  Anatomique,*  which  was  illustrated  with  an 
Atlas  of  folio  plates.  He  also  published  several  papers  and  essaya 
on  the  principles  of  philosophiod  anatomy.  In  1828  a  amall  w<^ 
appeared  as  an  introduction  to  the  lectueii  delivered  on  natural 
history  in  the  Jardin  des  Flantes  on  the  principle  of  the  unity  of 
organic  composition,  vrith  the  title,  'Sur  le  Principe  de  TUnit^  de 
Composition  Organique,'  8vo.  Although  previous  to  the  time  of 
Qeoffroy  the  morphological  idea  lying  at  tiie  basis  of  philosophical 
anatomy  had  been  applied  to  the  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
abnormal  forms  of  animals,  just  as  it  had  been  of  nlanta,  yet  the 
subject  had  not  been  fully  developed.  In  1822  he  published  Us  great 
work  on  the  anatomical  philosophy  of  human  monsters.  These  beings^ 
which  had  formerly  been  regarded  as  mere  unacoountable  freaks  of 
nature,  were  now  found  to  be  the  result  of  the  action  of  fixed  laws, 
and  their  various  forms  susceptible  of  the  strictest  classification. 
This  work  contained  a  new  clMsiflcation  of  monsters,  with  a  descrip- 
tion and  comparison  of  their  different  forms,  and  a  history  of  the 
various  causes  supposed  to  produce  them.'  It  siso  comprehended  some 
new  views  on  the  nutrition  of  the  footus,  and  an  accurate  estimate  of 
the  phenomena  attending  the  development  of  the  sexual  organa  in  the 
male  and  female  foetus,  in  which  the  aithor  pointed  out  the  fact  of  a 
unity  of  composition  in  the  reproductive  apparatus  of  the  two  sexes 
In  birds  and  mammalia. 

A  list  of  the  papers  which  St.-Hilaire  contributed  to  the  various 
departments  of  natural  histoir  would  be  very  long.  There  is  scarcely 
a  branch  of  zoology  to  which  he  did  not  successfully  apply  the  great 
principles  of  his  anatomical  philosophy;  and  few  indeed  are  the  works 
on  natural  history  published  during  the  present  oentuxy  that  do  not 
bear  testimony  to  the  great  influence  he  has  exerted.  At  Uie  same 
time  the  views  held  by  the  school,  at  the  head  of  which  Qeoffirov  St- 
Hilaire  may  be  justly  placed,  have  led  to  great  oontroversv.  Fully  as 
Cuvier  was  impressed  with  the  importance  of  Qeof^oyu  works,  he 
opposed  him  in  some  of  his  conclusions,  and  this  led  to  a  controversy 
which  developed,  in  these  inquiriea,  a  theological  element ;  Gkoffroy 
8t.-Hilaire  oppowed  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  as  being  in  opposition 
to  the  theory  of  a  unity  of  composition.  In  his  philosophy  ne  states 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  'intentioni'  or  'objects'  in  creation;  and 
when  Cuvier  spoke  of  the  part  an  animal  **  had  to  play  "  in  nature,  he 
rejoined  that  there  were  no  ''animals  which  liad  a  part  to  play  in 
.nature."  This  controversy  has  since^  in  this  country,  assumed  a 
popular  form;  and  it  is  obvious,  from  the  use  made  by  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes,  of  the  principles  of  the  '  Anatomical 
Philosophy/  that  this  theory  is  not  incompatible  with  their  viewf. 
We  may  add  that  Owen  and  other  great  comparative  anatomists  of 
the  present  day  are  strongly  opposed  to  many  of  the  oondosions  of 
H.  Qeoffroy  St-Hilaire. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Qeoftoy  St.-Hi]aire  has  been 
published  in  fVance  under  the  title  of  'Professional  Studies  of  a 
Naturalist,*  in  42  volumes.  Etienne  Qeoffroy  St-Hilaire  left  behind 
him  a  son,  Isidore,  who  has  successfully  cultivated  the  favourite 
science  of  his  father.  A  complete  list  of  Etienne  Qeoffroy  St.-Hilaire's 
works  will  be  found  in  Callisen's  'Medicinisohes-SchxiftsteUer  Lexicon.' 

ST.  JOHN.  [BomrQBBOKB.] 
*  ST.  JOHN,  JAMES  AUQUSTUS,  was  bom  in  Caermarthenshire, 
•bout  the  beginning,  or  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  the 
present  oentu^.  He  was  instructed  in  the  vUlage  grammar-school, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  early  proficiency,  and  by  his 
efforts  at  self-culture,  acquiring,  hi  addition  to  the  eUsaics  there  taught, 
a  knowledge  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Persian 
languages.    When  only  seventeen  he  came  to  London,  and  commenced 


writing  for  the  press,  an  occupation  he  has  since  steadily  foUomd. 
a  while  he  was  editor  of  a  nevrspaper  published  at  Plymouth  id  vii 
he  advocated  principlea  of  freedom  fur  in  advance  of  thost  ihe. 
foahkm.  His  first  work  was  '  Abdallah,*  an  oriental  poem;  lad « 
after  retamlng  to  London,  he  beesme  sub-editor  of  the  'l>ce 
Herald,*  then  issued  by  Mr.  Jamea  Silk  Boekiogfaam ;  and  fatrhi 
wrote  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  British  povwn  lac 
In  1827,  in  conjunction  vrith  Mr.  D.  L.  Richardsoo,  he  started 
*  Weekly  Review,*  in  opposition  to  the  <  literwy  Qaaette^'  bat  it  & 
of  suocesa.  In  1829,  he  with  hia  fiimily,  visited  Ncnnandf.  c^ 
'  Residence  in  Normandy '  was  the  result,  published  in  two  fob= 
In  1880  he  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  wrote  '  The  Lives  of  Ceksn: 
Travellers,'  for  Colbom's  'National  library,'  and  poUufaedte 
lection  of  his  earlier  essays  under  the  title  of  'The  Asttocj 
Society.'  In  1882  he  went  to  Switseriand,  vHiere  he  left  liii  li'c 
family,  and  travelled  over  a*great  part  of  Egypt,  visitiLg  on  Lm 
back  Malta,  SioUy,  and  Naplea.  On  hia  return  toEaglaadisl! 
he  published  the  result  of  hii  travela  in  a  work  called  *DsKnptxi 
Egypt  and  Nubia;'  and  in  1884-85  vrars  published  'TbeHa»« 
in  two  volumes,  for  'The  Entertaining  Library,'  issued  m^r: 
superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the  Diflbsion  of  Useful  Kzto^ 
In  1885  he  returned  to  France,  taking  up  his  abode  at  CbsntiD^.T.'; 
he  prepared  his  work  '  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  iscs 
Qreeks,'  which  liowever  vras  not  published  till  1842,  in  three  Tela*. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  laboura  on  this  work  he  was  afflided  n 
Uindness^  and  his  son  Bayle  St  John  acted  aa  his  amtDoeott  y 
has  also  written  three  novels,  *Talea  of  the  RamadhsD,'  'Unas 
Ravenacroft,'  and  '  Sir  Cosmo  Digby ; '  with  other  worb,  as  'I&&2 
Egyptian  Pilgrimage,' '  There  and  Back  Agidn,'  *  The  Kemem  oth^ 
or  Cituses  and  Forms  of  Revolution,'  '  Plulosophy  at  the  Fort  of  a 
Cross,'  with  innumeraUe  contributions  to  periodical  worka  ft  ^ 
likewiw  edited  the  works  of  Locke,  the  proee  works  of  Mihcs.  £ 
Thomaa  Morels  'Utopia,'  Sfar  Thomas  Brown's  ' Religio  Medi^  ^ 
Bunyan's  'Pilgrim's  mgrees.'  Three  of  his  sons,  Bayle, PeR?*- 
Hormce,  have  also  attained  some  celebrity  in  the  litersfy  worid 

•ST.  LEONARDS,  EDWARD  BURTEN8HAW  SC®? 
BARON,  was  bom  in  London  in  1781,  devoted  himself  to  the  ita7 
the  law,  entered  himself  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  was  csUed iothek: 
1807.  But  earlier  than  this  he  had  manifeated  his  enunent  qa^  \ 
tions  for  the  profession  he  had  chosen  by  the  publicstioii,  in  h  •  - 
'  A  Concise  and  Practical  Treatise  of  the  Law  of  Veodon  asd  i^ 
ehasers  of  EstatesL*  This  woric  "  was  certainly  the  fonndtdog  i  ' 
early  success  in  life,"  as  he  hhnself  states  in  a  thirteenth  9mx:p 
lished  in  1867.  It  supplied  a  want,  iU  value  was  recopnsftijr'^ 
professional  men,  fresh  editions  were  repeatedly  called  for,  ^ ' 
author  took  care,  by  improring  upon  each,  to  add  to  his  nps^j 
which  also  concurred  to  increase  his  practice  as  a  ccnve^saor.tov^ 
branch  of  his  profession  he  at  first  confined  himseUl  In  1^"^^:^ 
lished  his  ^PrsoUcal  Treatise  on  Powers,'  whidi  has  gow^V 
seven  editions;  and  which  possesses  great  legal  ezcelleDee,  botb^ 
previous  work,  derives  its  character  and  its  value  from  hit  b'«^' 
and  exposition  of  laws,  orders,  precedents,  and  dedsioDS,  nt^^ 
from  any  wide  view  of  the  equitable  prindples  upon  wbicb  »f  ^ 
founded,  or  ought  to  be  founded.  Of  a  more  popnlsr  c)iiraet«rj| 
his  next  work,  'A  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Man  of  Propertr,  ^  ^j 
Purchases,  Mortgages,  Leases,  Settlements,  and  Devises  ci  &J^ 
small  volume  published  in  1809,  of  which  several  editioDi  b<«  ^ 
printed.  The  letters  were  intended  as  a  pracUcal  gtMeto  cr 
feesional  men,  and  were  written  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  '^fil 
any  one  to  judge  how  fhr  he  could  depend  upon  bis  own  >»^^' 
managing  his  transactions,  and  where  he  should  have  i^^<^2  L 
fessional  aasiitance.  In  1811  he  published  'The  Law  ofl"^^ 
Trusts,'  a  posthumous  work  of  Chief  Baron  Gilbeit>  *^  ?? , 
value  of  which  consists  in  the  Introduction  and  Notes  JsppfM-'^ 
editor.  The  character  of  these  varioua  works  had  F'^L.i 
an  extremely  large  business  as  conveyancer  and  dumber  ^^ 
with  frequent  occaeions  for  acting  as  oonnsd  in  ^  ?^ 
law  courts,  and  he  ceased  to  appear  as  an  author,  except  vi 
sional  pamphlets  upon  legal  subjects,  and  in  V^^^?!J  jli^ 
of  his  prerious  works.  In  1817  he  gave  up  ni«  chso^tf  p;^ 
and  confined  himself  to  that  of  the  chancerv  bsr,  where  n\ 
time  his  assistance  was  eagerly  sought  in  sll  the  mo*^  ^Z^ 
cases,  and  when  m  1828  he  was  made  king^s  <^°°^  pi^iis^f 
the  leading  bushiess  in  that  court  In  1828  be  enttf^i  rv^ 
as  member  for  Weymouth.  He  was  not  <K8tingui«li^J^*  ^j: 
but  his  knowledge  of  law  made  him  a  valuable  ^^^^ 
1629  he  vras  promoted  to  the  office  of  solioftor-geoertl  1^  ^^^ 
under  the  administration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellrngtoi  ^^^a, 
of  office  only  lasted  till  the  accession  to  ofBoe  of  ^j^Z.  d^- 
Whigs  in  1881.  In  1885,  durhig  the  short  sdimf^f^i 
Robert  Peel,  Sir  Edward  Sugden  was  Lord  ChanocUor  «  ^; 
Returning  to  England  he  took  an  active  vtrt  10  j^;^  ^^ 
Commons  as  member  for  Ripon,  and  on  Sir  ^^  ^  ^  ^ 
to  office  again  in  September  1841  he  resomed  ^^  f^ 
Lord  Chancellor  of  IreUind,  which  he  oontfained  tj  P?J^  ^ 
genersl  satisfacUon  till  July  184«,  when  Lord  J<*"J-aiasti* 
oeeded  Sir  Robert  Peel.  I>uring  Us  release  from  Pp^TySs*^ 
he  prepared  a  volome  entitled  ^A  Treatiie  oa  Um  i^' 
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A  adxniniaiered  in  the  Hous«  of  Lord«/  pablUhed  early  in  1849,  in 
rfaich  he  ezamioee  and  criticises  the  decuiona  given  in  the  House 
»f  Lords,  when  acting  aa  a  court  of  appeal ;  and  in  1851  *  An  Essay 
in  the  Kew  Real  I^perty  Statutes.'  In  Fobruoiy  1852,  on  the 
rfscession  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  to  the  ministry,  Sir  Edward  Sugden 
vas  appointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and  created  a  peer,  aa 
^ord  St»  Leonards.  While  acting  in  this  capacity  he  issued  a  set 
>f  rules  and  orders  for  proceedings  in  Chancery,  of  which  the 
idyantages  were  considered  very  doubtful,  but  his  judgments  were 
generally  prompt^  and  the  reasons  assigned  for  them  clear  and  satis- 
actory.  in  December  of  the  same  jear.  he  had  again  to  resign  his 
)ost,  but  has  continued  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics  as  an  adherent 
(f  the  party  that  looks  up  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  its  head. 

SAINTSIMON,  LOUIS  DB  ROUVROY,  DUC  DE,  the  writer  of 
he  celebrated  '  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France  under  Louis  XIV. 
nd  bia  Successors,'  was  bom  of  a  faniilv  who  claimed  descent  from 
he  old  counts  of  Yermandois,  on  the  16th  of  January  1675.  He  was 
»resented  at  the  font  by  Louis  XIV.  and  Maria  Ther^e  of  Austria, 
nd  received  a  careful  education  at  home.  When  quite  a  youth  he 
ras  entered  in  the  corps  of  Mousquetaires,  made  his  first  campaign 
mder  Marshal  Luxembourg  in  1692,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
ralour  at  the  siege  of  Namur  and  at  the  battles  of  Fleurus  and  Neer- 
vinden.  He  rose  rapidly  to  the  rank  of  major-general,  obtained  the 
government  of  St  Blaye,  and  on  the  death  of  his  £ther  suooeeded  to  his 
itle.  He  then  abandoned  the  military  career,  and  resolved  to  devote 
limself  to  the  court  and  diplomacy,  for  which  his  tastes  and  his 
Alents  more  peculiarly  fitted  him.  He  had  married,  in  1695,  the 
laughter  of  the  Marshal  de  Lorges,  his  connections  were  high,  and  no 
me  seemed  more  likely  to  succeed  in  his  new  course  than  himself; 
)ut  Louis  XIY.  overlooked  him,  chiefly  it  is  said  on  account  of  his 
ndepeudent  character,  so  that^  having  abandoned  anns  and  receiving 
10  other  employment,  he  occupied  himself  in  studying  and  recording 
lie  characters  of  the  court,  the  courtiers,  and  the  ministers.  A  staunch 
kristoorat  and  a  supporter  of  Jansenism  in  the  latter  days  of  Louis  XIV., 
le  became  an  opponent  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  legitimate 
3rinces,  a  friend  of  F^n^lon,  and  on  active  adherent  of  the  Duke  of 
3rleans,  whose  claims  to  the  regency  he  powerfully  advocated  among 
;he  nobility  of  Franoe  even  before  the  death  of  Louis.  On  the 
iccession  of  Orleans  to  the  regency  he  was  made  one  of  the  couneil, 
tnd  possessed  oonsiderable  influence  over  the  regent ;  but  he  declined 
Ming  appointed  governor  to  the  young  king.  St.  Simon  however, 
ihough  esteemed  by  the  regent,  and  supporting  his  measures  generally, 
vsA  too  independent  to  follow  him  servilely.  He  opposed  the  preten- 
dons  of  the  Jesuits;  he  strongly  advised  Orleans  to  preserve  the 
>arliament  from  its  threatened  destruction  by  Cardinal  Dubois;  he 
■emoustrated  against  the  financial  projects  of  Law ;  but  he  was  a  peer 
md  an  aristocrat,  though  an  honest  one,  and  he  equally  opposed  all 
neasures  of  reform.  In  1721  he  was  sent  to  Spain  to  negociate  a 
narriage  of  Louis  XV.  with  the  infanta,  and  another  of  the  Prince  of 
\.8turias  with  a  daughter  of  Orleans ;  and  though  the  first  failed,  and 
,he  second  was  unhappy,  he  reoeivtid  testimonies  from  both  courts  of 
iheir  satiafaotion  with  him,  and  waa  created  a  grandee  of  Spain  and 
Lnight  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  On  Louis  XV.  coming  of  age,  in 
I'ebruary  1723,  the  regenqy  of  Orleans  terminated,  and  be  died  in  the 
ame  year.  With  the  deatii  of  Orleans  the  political  life  of  St  Simon 
mded ;  he  retired  to  privacy  at  his  estate  of  La  Fert^,  occupied  Mm- 
lelf  in  writing  his  '  Memoirs,'  and  died  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  March 
1 755.  His  '  Memoirs '  terminate  with  the  death  of  the  regent,  though 
;he  writer  lived  so  long  after.  The  work,  written  with  hu  own  hand, 
vas  deemed  by  his  family  unfit  for  immediate  pablioation  (and  indeed 
iaint-Simon  had  forbidden  it),  as  many  of  the  oharaoters  described 
ivere  yet  aliva  They  accordingly  appliea  for  and  obtained  a  lettre  de 
cachet  tot  the  deposition  of  the  original  manuscript  among  the  national 
trchives.  Various  applications  were  subsequently  made  at  intervals 
}y  the  family  for  the  restoration  of  the  manuscript^  but  inefifeotually. 
\fter  one  of  these  applications,  on  the  acceesion  of  Louis  XVI.,  the 
flLbb^  Voisenon  was  appointed  to  examine  it.  The  work  was  retained, 
Dut  he  made  oopious  extracts  and  copies  of  it ;  these  were  surrep- 
titiously obtained  by  means  of  a  faithless  servant,  and  printed  in 
r  vols,  in  1788  and  1789.  When  the  liberty  of  the  press  waa  pro- 
claimed, Soularie  issued  an  edition  in  1791,  increased  by  some  uselesB 
lotes,  in  better  order,  but  still  inoomplete,  in  13  vols.  8va  It  waa 
lot  till  1829-30  that,  by  the  liberality  of  Louia  XVIII.,  a  complete 
3ditio|fi  was  given  under  the  title  of  'Mdmoirea  completi  et  authen- 
:iques  du  Due  de  Saint-Simon  sur  le  Si^ole  de  Loqis  XIV.  et  la 
[l^gence;  pubUda  pour  le  premiere  fois  sur  le  manusorit  original, 
sntidrement  ^crit  de  la  main  de  Taateur,  par  M.  le  Marquis  de  Saint- 
iJimon,  Pair  de  f^noe,  &c.,  &;o.,'  in  21  vols.  8vo.  In  1856-57  a  new 
edition,  printed  in  the  first  style  of  typography,  collated  with  the 
original  manuscript  by  M.  de  Ch4niel,  with  an  introductory  notice  by 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  of  the  French  Academy,  was  issued  at  Paris  in 
20  vols.,  and  no  less  than  five  other  editions  were  published  in  Paris  at 
the  same  time.  The  ground-work  of  the  *  Memoirs '  ia  the  lifii  of 
the  author,  but  it  is  neither  a  history,  journal,  or  a  aeries  of  biographi- 
cal characters,  but  a  most  interesting  compound  of  iJl  three.  The 
ityle  is  somewhat  rough,  but  the  sinoeril^  and  honesty  of  the  author, 
joined  to  his  clear-sightedness  in  all  that  did  not  come  into  conflict 
with  his  immediate  prejudioesi  and  even  these  do  not  mislead  his  love 


of  truth,  his  vivid  perception  and  lively  delineation  of  character,  and 
his  store  of  Ulustrative  anecdotes,  constitute  the  work  an  invaluable 
picture  of  the  historical  events  and  of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  age 
of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  the  regency.  A  translation  by  Bayle  St  John 
of  select  portions  of  the  *  Memoirs'  appeared  in  1857. 

SAINT-SIMON,  CLAI7D&HKNBI,  COMTE  DE;  a  man  whoso 
influence  on  the  social  philosophy  of  modem  France^  and  to  some 
extent  also  on  the  general  thou^t  of  Europe,  has  been  very  greats 
was  born  at  Paris  on  the  17th  of  October  1760.  His  grandfather  was 
the  Due  de  Saint-Simon  of  the  preceding  article;  but  his  father  having 
lost  the  ducal  title  and  property,  St-Simon  began  life  from  a  lower 
rank  among  the  old  French  noblesse.  After  having  received  a  general 
training  under  D'Alembert  and  other  teachers,  he  adopted  the  course 
of  life  usual  with  young  French  nobles,  and  in  1777  went  to  America 
as  an  officer  in  the  French  army  sent  by  Louis  XVI.  to  assist  the 
American  colonists  in  their  revolt  against  Gh:eat  Britain.  Even  at  this 
early  age  he  was  remarkable  for  restlessness,  eooentricity,  and  a  con- 
viction that  he  was  bom  to  play  a  great  part  His  servant  had 
instructions  to  awaken  him  every  morning  with  these  words :  "'Levez- 
vous,  M.  le  Comte,  vous  aves  de  grandes  choses  k  faire.''  After  serving 
under  Bouill^  and  Washington,  and  travelling  in  Mexico  and  other 
parts  of  the  American  continent^  he  retumed  to  Fnmce.  Here  he 
held  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel,  but  sought  no  farther  opportunity 
of  active  service;  being  already  convinced,  he  says,  that  bis  proper 
business  was  to  ''study  the  march  of  the  human  spirit  in  order 
eventually  to  labour  for  the  advancement  of  human  civilisation."  His 
father's  death  in  1783  left  him  more  his  own  master ;  and  in  1785  and 
subsequent  years  he  travelled  in  Holland  and  Spain.  While  in  Spain 
he  availed  himself  of  his  connections  with  the  court  there  to  press 
some  projects  for  the  material  improvement  of  the  country,  and 
among  them,  one  for  making  a  canal  to  unite  Madrid  with  the  sea. 
The  passion  for  social  rectification  was  already  strongly  developed  in 
him;  but  as  yet  there  waa  little  appearance  of  its  assuming  any 
definite  or  systematic  form.  Though  he  had  retumed  to  France  in 
1789,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution,  and  though — ^not- 
withstanding hi^  aristocratic  birth—his  sympathies  seem  to  have  been 
wholly  on  the  side  of  the  movement^  he  did  not,  like  Mirabeau  and 
others  of  his  order,  take  any  direct  part  in  it,  but  looked  on  as  a 
mere  spectator.  In  partneruiip  indeed  with  a  Prussian,  Count  de 
Redem,  be  bought  a  large  quantity  of  the  confiscated  national  lands, 
with  some  notion  of  founding  a  great  scientific  and  industrial  school; 
but  the  scheme  came  to  nothings  and  in  1797  Saint^imon  separated 
from  Redem,  and  backed  out  of  the  speculation  with  a  sum  of 
145,000  livres  (6800/.)  as  the  amount  of  his  remaining  fortune. 

It  was  about  this  time^  when  he  was  already  in  his  thirty-eighth 
year,  that  he  began  in  earnest  his  career  as  a  sodal  theorist  and 
reformer,  or  rather  his  studies  preparatory  to  that  career.  His  life, 
hitherto^  had  been  vague  and  erratic ;  he  had  a  conviction  that  human 
society  required  radical  changes,  and  that  men  ought  to  be  directed 
into  new  paths  of  activity ;  but,  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  social 
ehanges  to  be  effected,  or  of  the  principles  that  onght  to  regulate  men 
for  the  future,  he  was  still  ignorant  A  "  physioo-political "  reformation 
was  necessary — that  waa  all  he  oould  say ;  except  this  besides,  that  he 
felt  himaelf  called  upon  to  be  the  reformer.  For  this  purpose,  he  must 
educate  himself  systematically,  furnishing  himself  with  all  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world  up  to  his  own  dav,  so  that  he  might  start  from  the 
exact  point  at  which  humanity  had  arrived.  In  tliis  extraordinary 
course  of  education  he  *PJ^t  about  ten  years.  It  divided  itself  into 
two  parte— first  that  which  was  eheerly  theoretical  and  intellectual ; 
and,  secondly,  that  which  was  experimental  and  emotionaL  1. '  Theo- 
retical £du<Mition.'  This  must  consist,  he  said,  in  thoroughly  acquiring 
all  Uiose  contemporary  scientifio  generalities  in  which  the  entire 
knowledge  of  the  race  was  condensed  and  formulised.  In  this,  not- 
withstanding his  early  education  under  D'Alembert  and  others,  he 
considered  himself  deficient,  and  he  set  about  rt^medying  the  deficiency. 
"  Taking  up  his  residence  near  the  £cole  Poly  technique,  he  devoted 
his  whole  attention  for  three  years,  according  to  his  own  methods,  and 
with  all  the  applianoes  that  money  could  purchase,  to  the  study  of  the 
physical  sciences— 'znathematiGs,  astronomy,  general  physics,  and 
chemistry.  Satisfied  with  his  progress  in  these,  he  removed  in  1801 
to  the  neighbourhood  of.tiie  fioole  de  M6d^oe^  in  order,  in  a  similar 
manner  to  add  to  his  stock  of  ideaa  regarding  inorganic  nature  all  the 
general  science  attainable  regarding  organised  beings.  Here,  accord- 
ingly, in  the  company  of  eminent  savans,  he  traversed  the  whole 
field  of  physiological  science.  Having  thus  imbibed  all  the  contem- 
porary sdentifio'thougbt  of  Franoe,  it  was  necessary,  acoording  to  his 
plan,  that  he  should  visit  England  and  Qermany,  lest,  in  either  country, 
any  ideaa  should  be  lurkmg  of  decided  European  value,  though 
Franoe  had  not  recogmsed  them."  Out  of  these  countries  however  he 
derived  nothing  wfaioh  he  thought  important  out  of  the  circle  of 
principles  already  acoessible  in  Franoe ;  and  he  accordingly  **  concluded 
that,  in  having  made  these  principles  fully  his  own,  he  had  taken  in 
the  entire  essenoe  of  all  tiie  contemporary  thought  of  the  world.* 
%  *  Experimental  Sduoation.'  This,  as  distinct  from  the  first,  was  to 
consist  in  "  the  actual  realisation  in  his  own  person  of  the  whole  range 
of  human  situations  and  emotions,"  so  as  to  break  down  the  limits 
which  begirt  him  as  a  nobleman  and  a  Franehman,  and  enable  him  to 
fraternise  with  hnmanity  in  every  phase.    One  of  his  first  experiments 
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WMmarrbgcii  The  lady  he  niarried  was  MademoiBella  d«  Chftmpgnuidy 
the  daughter  of  one  of  his  fellow  offioen  in  the  American  ezpeaition. 
The  experiment  did  not  answer;  it  was  ended  after  a  few  yearn  by  a 
divorce  by  matual  oonaent ;  and,  childless  by  the  first  murisgi^  the 
lady  contracted  a  second.  "  Both  dnriog  and  after  his  marriage,*  sm 
one  of  Baint*Simon*s  biographers,  ''he  continued  to  pursue^  fai  the 
most  indeiktigable  manner,  his  prescribed  osreer  of  experimentation. 
Balls  and  dinners  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession ;  ereiy  new 
situation  that  money  could  create  was  derised  and  prepared ;  good  and 
evil  were  confounded,  play,  discusaion,  and  debauch  were  aUke  gone 
into ;  the  experience  of  years  was  crushed  into  a  short  space ;  even 
old  age  was  artificially  realised  by  medicaments ;  and,  that  the  loath- 
some might  not  be  wanting,  this  enthusiast  for  the  universal  would 
inoculate  himself  with  contagions  diseases."  Such  a  course  Saint- 
Simon  justified  to  himself  by  distinguishing  between  a  man  who 
undertook  it  from  sheer  love  of  pleasure  and  a  man  who  undertook  it 
in  the  spirit  of  the  highest  theoretiosl  philosophy  and  for  great  ends. 
The  one  was  going  to  perdition ;  the  other  would  emerge  supremely 
virtuous.  Saint-Simon  himself,  at  all  CTents,  emerged  supremuy  poor. 
In  1807,  about  which  time  his  course  of  education  ended,  he  was  in 
such  abject  poverty  that  he  was  fdad  to  accept  the  post  of  derk  in  a 
Mont  de  Piet^  or  Government  Loan-office,  at  a  salarv  of  about  iOL  a 
year.  Suheequentiy  he  lived  on  the  charity  of  an  old  friend  named 
Diard ;  on  whose  death,  in  1812,  he  was  sgain  destitute. 

It  was  hi^h  time  now  that  Saint-Simon  should  be  setting  about  his 
« mission."  He  was  now  fifty-two  years  of  age,  about  which  time, 
according  to  his  own  scheme  of  a  model  life^  a  man,  after  having  gone 
through  the  process  of  education,  ought  to  begin  ''to  resume  his 
observations  and  to  establish  theories."  Accordingly  it  was  in  1812, 
when  his  drcumstaaces  were  at  their  worsts  that  he  gave  to  the  worid 
his  first  publication,  entitied  '  Letters  from  an  Inhabitant  of  Geneva  to 
his  Contemporaries.'  In  thjs  work  he  propounded  the  germs  of  his 
social  philosophy,  and  in  particular  that  peculiar  distinction  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  powers  to  which  his  system  attacked  so 
much  importance— the  distinction  being  in  fact  an  adaptation  of  the 
medisDval  distinction  of  the  Romish  Church  to  modem;  societv,  so  as 
to  make  all  men  of  thought  take  the  place  of  the  spiritmu  order, 
while  the  rest  of  society  should  constitute  the  temporal  **  The 
spiritual  power  in  the  hsnds  of  the  aawms;  the  temporal  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  men  of  property ;  the  power  of  naming  the  individiuJs 
called  to  perform  the  functions  of  leaders  hi  the  bands  of  the  messes ; 
for  salary  to  the  governing  class,  the  consideration  whioh  they  receive." 
Such  was  the  compendium  given  of  the  Saint-Simonian  politioa  The 
'  Letters '  were  followed  by  an  '  Introduction  to  the  Scientific  Labours 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century,'  suggested  by  the  demand  which  Napoleon  L 
bad  addressed  to  the  Institute,  for  a  general  account  of  the  progrees  of 
science  in  Europe  since  1789.  In  this  work,  Saint-Simon  denounced 
what  he  called  the  "anarchy"  prevalent  in  the  intelleetnal  world, 
and  propounded  his  notions  as  to  the  means  of  attaining  intellectual 
order. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  Restoration  that»  struck  by  the  ori- 
ginality of  the  thought  and  the  style  of  the  foregoing  works,  a  few 
ardent  young  men  gathered  round  Saint-Simon,  as  pupils  round  a 
master.  Among  his  first  disciples  were  M.  Olinde  Rodrigdes,  a  young 
Jew ;  M.  Augustin  Thierry,  since  so  well  known  as  a  historian;  and 
M.  Augusts  Comte,  the  future  author  of  the  so  called  *  Pceitive  Philo- 
sophy.'^ Such  pupils  probably  brought  as  much  as  tiiey  received;  but 
Saint-Simon  exercised  over  them  the  fssdnation  of  an  enthusiasi^  and 
implanting  in  them  his  general  doctrines,  he  directed  their  efTorts  and 
prescribed  their  separate  tasks.  In  1814,  there  appeared,  'The  Reor- 
ganisation of  European  Society;  or  on  the  necessity  and  the  means  of 
uniting  the  peoples  of  Europe  into  one  body-poUtio,  preserving  to 
each  its  own  nationality ;  by  Henri  Samt-Simon  and  Augustin  Thierry.' 
Besides  this  work  in  conjunction  with  Thierry,  Saint-Simon  published 
in  1819  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  '  Parabola,'  in  which  the  superiority 
of  the  industrial  classes  on  the  one  hsnd  and  the  intellectual  frlaasfru 
on  the  other,  over  the  classes  usually  held  in  social  esteem,  wss 
asserted  with  much  pungency  and  wit.  A  prosecution  was  grounded 
on  this  tract  as  being  of  revolutionary  tendency;  but  the  result  was 
an  acquittal.  The  doctrines  of  this  tract  were  more  methodiciJly 
expressed  in  subsequent  writings— particnlsrly  in  the  '  Catechisms  d«s 
Industrials.'  In  this  work  "  he  tskes  a  retrospective  view  of  the  oouxse 
of  French  history,  dividing  it  into  several  epochs  and  showing  what 
interests  were  predominant  in  each.  Then,  naving  established  these 
two  propositions— first,  that  the  industrial  classes  axe  the  most  ussful 
to  society ;  afid  secondly,  that  the  proportion  of  these  classes  to  the 
rest  of  society  has  been  continually  increasing— he  proceeds  to  pradict 
the  downfsll  of  the  existing  military  and  feudsl  Higime  and  the 
establishment  in  its  stead  of  a  new  or  industrial  r^^e."  In  this 
work  SaintSimon  announced  another,  in  which  the  '  Scientific  System 
of  Education '  corresponding  to  the  coming  era  should  be  discussed 
theoretically,  under  his  auspices,  by  his  pupil  M.  Augusts  Comtsi 
When  the  *  Sysi^me  de  Politique  Positive '  of  M.  Comte  however  did 
appear  (the  germ  of  the  work  suheequentiy  developed  into  the  weU- 
known  'Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive'  of  the  same  anthor)  Saint- 
Simon  was  but  partially  pleaaed  with  it  It  expounded  his  systsm  of 
politics,  he  said,  from  the  Aristotelian  point  of  view,  and  ne^eoted 
too  much  the  sentimental  and  religious  elements. 


Nsw  pupib— ^including  M.  Bamd  and  M.  BnfSsatia — 
themsslves  to  the  littie  Sauit43imonian  band ;  bat  artiU  tbe  proigne 
was  so  small,  that  ths  foonder  in  his  poverty  and  obsenri^  begaa  ;a 
despond.    On  the  9th  of  Mareh  1823  he  attempted  snidde  ;  but,  tb 
pistol  behig  misdirected,  he  recovered  with  the  loas  of  naejVL    CSasr 
by  this  time  his  fkith  in  his  own  visws  and  in  his  own  dastiaj,  ki 
psssed  the  ordinsiy  bounds  of  intellectu&l  dogmatism  mnd  had  maevssi 
something  of  the  charaeter  of  a  '  crasBi'    His  IsMt   beqtiest  to  im 
world  was  to  be  a  new  Religion  1    The  exposttaoo  of  this  new  Reiigis 
wss  given  forth  in  his  '  Nonveau  Christisnisme'  (1825X  which  msj  if 
regarded  as  Sstnt-Simon's  own  final  sommsry  of  his  -riews.    ^  Ib  tb 
work  the  ruling  idea  is  that  Christianity  is  a  grsat  progi  f  aHive  wjskl. 
rolling,  as  it  were^  over  the  sgss,  aoting  on  the  thoughts  and  aekiRs  ?' 
men,  but  continually  imbibing  in  return  fresh  power  oat  of  the  cai 
of  the  race  and  retdning  only  as  its  eternal  and  immixtable  priadsii 
this  one  adsge  *  Lovs  one  snother.*    Of  this  grsat  progress  of  Ctjkt 
anity,  the  fint  stsge,  according  to  Saint-Simon  had  been  Osthoiifiss. 
After  it  had  oome  the  Protestantism  of  Luther.     Lautij,  be,  Ssfs- 
Simon,  was  the  harUnger  of  a  new  and  triumphant  atage — ^the  Ssis- 
Simonian  phase  of  Christianity."    So  fisr  as  the  nature  of  this  ac« 
or  Saint-Simonian  Religion  was  defined,  its  peculiarity  was  to  rest  m 
two  principles— the  one  relating  to  the  end  after  whicfa  hamaBitr  vn 
to  strive ;  the  other  to  the  means  whereby  this  end  waa  to  be  ai;«iiu: 
"The  most  rapid  poesible  amelioration,  physical  and  moral,  c^a 
condition  of  the  class  the  most  numerous  and  poor," — aaeh  vai  tb 
first  principle,  defining  the  end  prescribed  by  the  new  Religion  fat  C 
the  ^orts  and  Ubonrs  of  humanity.    To  the  attainment  of  thii  d 
however,  a  right  organisation  of  society  was  indispenaable;  aadutf 
principle  of  this  oigsnisstion  or  reconstruction  waa   formulwd  m 
'follows  : — **  To  each  man  a  vocation  according  to  hia  osbpaeiiy,  aai  t 
each  capaoity  a  recompense  according  to  its  worka."     lYom  tlui  lis 
principle  it  will  be  seen  that  Saint-Simon  was  the  reverse  of  sa  £|afr 
tarian  or  Communisib    The  cardinal  maxim  of  hia  system,  iac«e; 
wss  that  nature  had  mads  men  unequal  in  eapaeitieay  and  that  tt 
right  oigamaation  of  society  wss  that  of  a  hierarehy  of  rsaka,  pt 
dusted  according  to  capacity  and  not  according  to    any  ait^ 
msthod. 

In  order  to  assist  in  the  popular  diffasion  of  hia  views,  Saint-Soa. 
with  the  assirtsnce  of  his  pupils,  founded  a  journal  oalled  '  Le  Prc^i» 
teur.'  This  was  the  last  act  of  his  lifs.  On  the  19th  of  May  1&^^ 
disd,  sfter  mnbh  ill-bealth  and  sufiering,  at  the  age  of  suty-fiTa  Ez 
favourite  pnpib— Rodriguea,  Thierry,  Comte,  Baaard,  and  Eoiicsi 
— were  with  him  to  receive  his  Isst  instniotionsb  **It  has  bea 
imsgined,"  he  ssid,  "  that  all  religion  must  disappear.  But  nlkia 
cannot  disappear  teom  the  worid :  it  oui  only  ofaange  its  form.  1% 
not  forget  this,  and  remember  that,  in  order  to  do  great  thiog^  ca 
must  be  enthusiaBtic  (pour  fsirs  ds  grandes  ohoees  il  fiaut  Stn  i*- 
sionn^)."  This  was  said  especiaUy  to  Rodiignea,  and  probably  wii 
some  reference  to  Comte,  whose  difibrenoe  frona  hia  master  ia  tis 
matter  in  question  was  already  deoided. 

The  history  of  Saint-Simonianism  aftsr  Samt-Simon'a  death  is  vrt 
curious.  The  'Producteur'  was  carried  on  by  Rodriguez  witii  ^ 
help  of  Baaard,  Enfantin,  and  others^  while  Comte  aeoeded  and  strss 
out  a  career  of  his  own,  in  the  course  of  which,  according  to  seiae,  ai 
has  been  rather  unfair  to  the  memory  of  his  master.  In  the  *Prod» 
teur '  however  there  were  expounded  only  the  more  praotical  nsm  i 
Saint-Simon  relating  to  the  re-organisation  of  induatry  and  the  likf 
the  more  esoteric  views  being  kept  bsck.  Some  of  the  hbenl  pt^ 
ticians  of  FVance  who  had  no  affection  for  Sunt-Simon  or  hia  doctrieet- 
aa,  for  example,  Amumd  Carrel — were  thus  among  the  writeni  ia  <fe 
journal.  Msanwhile,  however^  the  more  fanatical  Saint-SiraoaiiK 
were  active  in  other  ways ;  and  Saint-Simonianism,  aa  a  rehgioo,  tai 
not  a  mere  collection  of  doctrines  which  might  be  criticised  sad  d» 
cussed,  was  sprsading  among  the  younger  minds  of  France.  At  liA 
M.  Bsaard,  clothing  himself  in  the  manUe  of  his  dead  master,  aanoosixd 
himself  as  his  successor,  and  advertised  a  course  ef  leetorea  oa  ^ 
creed.  Rodrigues  snd  Enfkntin  joined  him,  and  fieeh  papila  attacM 
themselves,  some  of  whom,  as  MM.  Hypolite  Csmot,  M^el  Chevu£ 
snd  Charles  Duveyrier,  have  since  soquirsd  a  high  name  in  Fnxt, 
quite  tfnt  from  Ssint-Simonianism.  Theee  formed  a  little  chunk;  i 
kind  of  mystiosl  thecsophy  was  propounded,  with  the  ideas  of  Siirfr 
Simon  in  uie  middle  of  it ;  and  the  believers  regaled  ea«sh  other  vii& 
speculations  ss  to  the  coming  future  of  the  world,  when  society  sfaodd 
be  arranged  on  Saint43imonian  prindples,  and  the  supreme  law  sboold 
reside  in  a  Sain^Simonian  pontiff  or  universal  chief,  topping  a  sn^ 
nificent  hieiarohy  of  intelleotnal  men,  all  working  and  all  paid  scecri- 
ing  to  their  capaoitieiw  While  indulging  in  these  dreams  however  tfai 
sect  did  not  loss  sight  of  actual  society  and  actual  politics.  Tb^ 
directed  their  assaults  in  particular  against  the  law  of  inheritance,  ai  i 
part  of  the  existing  systsm  whioh,  in  the  interests  of  Saint^mooiui$a, 
they  ought  to  break  down.  That  men  should  bequeath  propvitf,  ud 
thus  place  their  heirs  in  artificial  plsces  of  power,  was  contiaiy,  they 
said,  to  ths  trus  idsa  of  hierarchy  according  to  personal  merit 

In  1830  the  Aseociatea  started  a  weekly  journal  in  Peris  oalkd 
'  L'Oiganisateur.'  They  also  dwelt  together  in  the  Rue  Uongigaj 
— ^Baard  and  Enfkntin  acting  as  joint^presidente  of  the  tttablisb- 
ment  These  two  men  were  very  different  in  charaeter — ^Baaard  bf  m? 
the  more  shrewd  and  logical,  ICnfantin  the  more  fervid  and  f:iuaitujL 
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fioaroely  bad  the  Salni-Simoiiian  wtabliihmeDt  been  formed,  wben  the 
levolaiion  of  J0I7  1880  ocoaired.     The  AnooiaieB,  like  other  sects, 
did  not  miv  the  opportunity  of  making  a  demonstration ;  and  for 
some  days  sll  Paris  was  pussled  with  a  placard  signed  "Baaard- 
Enfantin/'  which  was  posted  on  the  walls.    When  the  goyemment  of 
Louis-Philippe  was  established,  some  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Saint-Simonisns,  and  tney  were  denounced  in  the 
Chamber  of  Depnties  as  holding  and  propagi^ng  dangerous  docfnnes, 
more  espeoaaUy  the  doctrines  of  communism  snd  of  community  of 
women.    In  reply  they  stated  that,  while  they  desired  some  changes 
in  the  laws  of  property,  Uieir  system  was  based  on  principles  directly 
contradiotoiy  of  community ;  also,  that  they  did  not  attack  the  insti- 
tution of  marriage,  but  desired  to  see  women  possessed  of  full  social 
and  civil  rights.    On  the  whole,  the  sect  made  great  progress  during 
the  first  months  of  Louis-Philippe's  reign.     Among  their  most  cele- 
brated converts  was  M.  Pierre  Lerouz,  then  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation as  a  philosopher  and  editor  of '  The  Qlobe '  newspsper.    By  his 
accession  this  important  journal  became  the  professed  orgsn  of  &dnt- 
Bimonian  opinions  (January  1S31).     The  result  wss  an  immense 
incresse  of  the  sect  in  Paris  and  all  over  fVance ;  the  recruits  beiog 
chiefly  from  the  young  of  the  highly-educated  clssses  and    among 
literary  men  and  artistii    Branch  establishments  were  eet  up  in  Lyons, 
Montpellier,  sad  other  towns  in  connection  with  the  parent  church  of 
Paris ;  and  Saint-Simonianism,  both  pure  and  applied,  was  preached  in 
ersiy  possible  manner. 

A  schism  soon  occurred  in  the  Saint-Simonian  church  itself— the 
cause  of  the  schism  being  differences  among  the  leading  men  on 
several  points  of  doctrine,  but  most  of  all,  on  the  subject  of  the  future 
of  women — En&ntin  held  extreme  views  on  this  snljeot,  urging  that 
Saint-Simonianism  ought  to  decree  the  complete  social  equality  of  the 
sexes,  and  that,  meanwhile^  man  should  impose  no  laws  upon  women. 
"  The  only  position  of  the  true  Saint^imonisn,"  he  said,  "in  regard  to 
woman,  is  to  dedare  himself  incompetent  to  judge  her.  The  woman 
must  herself  reveal  to  us  all  that  she  thinks,  all  that  she  desirss  ss  to 
the  future."  Basard  and  others,  including  Lerouz,  differed  fiom 
Enfantin  on  these  points  so  decisively  that  they  at  last  (November  19, 
1831),  formally  seceded,  leaving  En&ntin,  with  Bodrigues  as  hia  sub- 
ordinate^ to  carry  on  the  society  after  his  own  fashion.  The  doctrine 
of  '*  the  coming  woman,"  for  a  time  caused  great  ezcitemeot  in  Paris; 
and  Pdre  Eofantin  snd  his  lectures  and  evening-parties,  were  the 
topics  of  the  day.  A  prosecution  instituted  by  government,  want  of 
money,  and  farther  differenoes  between  Enfantin  and  Kodrigoes,  led 
at  length  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  of  the  Rue  Monsigny ;  and 
the  publication  of  the  '  G^obe*  OMsed  at  the  some  time. 

The  final  vsgary  of  Sunt-Simonionism  wss  the  most  curious  of  all. 
Enfantin,  with  about  forty  faithful  adherents  (among  whom  were 
Michel  Chevalier  and  Charles  Duveyrier)  removed  to  a  house,  with 
large  grounds  attached,  at  ICenilmontant,  near  Paris,  and  constituted 
themselves  into  a  kind  of  Saint-Simonian  monastery,  of  which  Enfentin 
was  abbot.  They  all  dressed  alike  in  a  peculiar  costume  of  which  a 
red  cap  formed  a  part ;  and  they  divided  their  time  between  manual 
Isbours  and  intellectual  ezsrciaes,  which  were  to  a  great  extent  of  a 
mystical  religious  character.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against  this 
establishment;  and  on  the  27Ui  of  August  1832,  the  whole  body 
appeared  in  court.  Judgment  was  given  sgainst  them,  and  Enfantin 
wss  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.  From  that  time  Saint- 
SimonianiBm  as  a  society,  or  even  ss  a  creed,  was  extinct ;  but  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  how  largely  the  SaintSimonian  notions  have 
tinged  modem  French  thought,  and  how  many  of  the  men  who  have 
been  eminent  in  France,  in  all  departments,  during  the  Isst  twenty 
years,  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  Ssint-Simonian  school.  In  the 
sobeequent  career  of  most  of  those  there  is  no  trace  of  that  flightiness 
which  the  fact  of  their  having  been  Saint'Simonians  might  be  supposed 
to  argue.  The  quondam  Saint-Simonian  chiefs,  we  believe^  have  also 
proveid  themselves  able  men  of  business,  sad  have  been  laigely  con- 
nected with  railways  and  other  audi  undertskings,  conducting  them- 
selves on  ordinary  principles,  whatever  may  be  their  speculative 
recreations.  For  more  minute  information  respecting  Saint-Simon  and 
Saint-Simonianism,  the  works  mentioned  in  this  notice  must  themselves 
be  consulted ;  there  svs,  however,  various  popular  sketches  of  the 
subject,  of  which  that  by  Iff.  Louis  Reybaud  in  his  '  fitudas  tur  les 
Reformateurs  Contemporains,'  is  one  of  the  bestb 
SALADIN.    [Salah-io-Dbut.]  ' 

SALAHED-DEEN  (MALXK-AirNAflBn  Salah-bd-duh  Abu-Mod- 
HAVFXR  Tusxr),  better  known  to  European  readers  by  the  famous 
name  of  Salai>ik,  wss  bom  ▲.  D.  1187  (a.  b.  582),  in  the  Castle  of 
Tecrit  on  the  Tigris,  of  which  his  fatiier  Aynb,  a  Koord  of  the  tribe 
of  Ravendoos,  wss  governor  for  the  Seljookian  sovereign  of  Persia. 
Aynb  and  his  brother  Shtrakoh  subsequentiv  transferred  themselves 
to  the  ssrvice  of  Zenghi,  *  atabek '  of  Syria,  1^  whose  son,  the  famous 
sultan  Koor^d-deen  jKouBBDOm],  they  were  raised  to  high  military 
honours;  and  when  Shirakoh  (in  1163)  was  appointed  general  of  the 
troops  designed  to  reinstate  the  vizir  Shawer  m  Egypt,  a  subordinate 
eonmnand  was  entrusted  to  his  nephew,  whose  &indination  to  the 
servioe  was  overruled  by  the  express  mandate  of  Noored-deen.  In 
1166  he  •gun  accompanied  Shtrakoh  into  Ejgypt,  where  his  defence 
of  Alezan&a  for  three  months  sgainst  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Pi  auks  of  Palestine  established  his  military  reputation,  snd  gained  for 


him,  according  to  the  Christian  writers,  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  king  of  Jerusalem,  Amawry ;  but  the  Syrian  forces  were  again 
compelled  to  evacuate  the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  expe- 
dition (1168)  that  the  subjugation  of  Ggypt  was  completed.  Shtrakoh 
now  became,  with  the  nominal  rank  of  viair  to  the  Fatimide  caliph, 
viceroy  of  the  kingdom  for  Noored-deen ;  but  dying  the  same  year, 
bequeathed  his  authority  to  his  nephew,  who  continued  to  govern 
Sc^t,  assisted  by  the  advice  and  experience  of  his  fiftther  Aynb,  who 
had  been  invited  from  Damascus  to  share  the  prosperity  of  his  son. 
The  last  of  the  Fatimldes,  Aded  Ledini'llah,  still  bore  the  title  of 
kalif  of  Egypt :  but  even  this  shadow  of  schismatic  sovereignty  was 
hatefhl  to  the  bigotry  of  Noor-ed-deen ;  and  in  obedience  to  his  orders, 
his  lieutenant  deposed  the  Fatimide  dynasty  by  a  simple  ordinance 
^t  the '  khotbah '  or  public  prayer  should  be  read  in  the  name  of  the 
Abbaaside  caliph  Hostadhi ;  and  Aded  opportunely  dying  eleven  days 
after,  this  important  revolution  was  effected  (a.  d.  1171,  a.  h.  567) 
*'  without  so  much  "  (in  the  words  of  Abulfeda)  '^  as  two  goats  butting 
at  each  other.'* 

The  extinction  of  the  Fatimldes  left  Salah-ed-deen  virtually  sove- 
reign of  E!gypt ;  and  though  in  compliance  with  the  prudent  counsels 
of  his  &ther  he  continued  to  render  every  external  mark  of  allegiance 
to  Koor-ed-deen,  he  pertmaoiously  evaded  all  the  requisitions  for 
military  assistance  addressed  to  him  by  his  liege  lord,  who  was  pre- 
paring to  enforce  obedience  by  arms,  when  Salah-ed-deen  was  spared 
the  odium  of  this  ungrateful  contest  by  the  death  of  Noor-ed-deen^ 
A.D.  1178,  A.E.  569.  Holek-al-Saleh  Isinail,  Noor^-deen*s  heir,  a  boy 
eleven  years  old,  was  inadequate  to  the  weight  of  empire:  disputes 
speedily  arose  among  his  emirs,  snd  Salah-ed-deen  availed  himself  of 
the  confusion  to  seise  Damascus,  which  he  occupied  unopposed  (1174). 
Emesa,  Hamah,  and  other  towns  dependent  on  Damascus  shared  its 
fkte ;  snd  when  lialek-al-Saleh  attempted  to  regain  them  by  the  aid  of 
his  cousin  Seif-ed-deen  Ghasi,  atabek  of  Mosul,  the  combined  forces 
were  routed  in  two  great  battles,  and  llCalek-al-Saleh,  besieged  in 
Aleppo,  was  forced  to  purchase  pesos  by  the  cession  of  all  southern 
Syria. 

Salah-ed-deen  now  assumed  the  title  of  Soltsn  and  all  the  pre- 
rogatives of  established  royalty,  and  extended  his  dominions  by  Uie 
conquest  of  most  of  the  petty  sovereignties  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  Ismailis,  or  Assassins  of  Lebanon,  whose 
emisssries  had  attempted  his  life  at  the  si^ge  of  Aleppo,  were  also 
chsstised  and  reduced  to  submission;  but  in  his  first  encounter 
with  the  Franks  of  Palestine  he  sustained  a  disastrous  defeat  near 
Ramla  from  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  l^ov.  1177,  A.A  578.  The  four 
next  years  were  spent  principally  in  Egypt,  the  affairs  of  Syria  being 
conducted  by  his  lieutenanta;  but  in  1182  he  quitted  Cairo  for  the 
last  timt*,  and  resuming  his  encroachments  on  the  territories  of  the 
atabeks,  captured  in  succession  Edessa,  Amida,  Nidbin,  &c. ;  and 
though  repulsed  before  Moussonl,  succeeded  (1188)  in  possessing  him- 
self  of  the  loujg-coveted  citv  of  Aleppo,  by  a  convention  with  Amsd- 
ed-deen  Zenghi  IL,  who  had  succeeded  Malek-sl-Saleh.  CVom  Yemen 
to  Mount  Taurus  in  Cilicis,  and  from  Tripoli  in  Africa  to  the  Tigris, 
the  continuity  of  the  rule  of  Salah-ed-deen  was  now  interrupted  only 
by  the  Latin  kmgdom  of  Jerusalem ;  and  the  violation  by  Reginald 
de  Chatillon  of  a  four  years'  truce,  concluded  in  1185,  soon  afforded 
a  pretext  for  hostilities.  In  the  famous  battle  of  Hittin,  or  Tiberias 
(July  1187,  A.H.  583),  the  Christians,  betrayed  by  the  Count  of  Tripoli, 
were  utterly  overthrown;  the  king,  Qui  de  Lusignan,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  received  by  the  victor  with  royal  generosity ;  while  his 
partner  in  captivity,  Reginald  de  Chatillon,  was  decapitated,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  perfidy,  by  the  hand  of  Salah-ed-dcen  himself.  AH 
the  towns  of  the  fVank  kingdom,  Acre,  Beirout,  Ascalon,  now  rapidly 
fell  before  the  arms  of  the  sultan;  and  his  triumph  wss  crowned  by 
the  capture  of  Jerusslem,  which  surrendered  after  a  aiege  of  fourteen 
daya  (October  2, 1187),  after  having  been  eighty-eight  yeara  subject  to 
the  Frsnks.  The  two  next  years  were  prineipidly  employed  in  reduc- 
ing the  fragments  of  the  Lstin  dominion ;  but  Tyre  was  successfully 
d^isnded  by  Conrsd  of  Montferrat,  and  the  appearance  of  the  third 
Crusade  (1189)  enabled  the  Christians  sgam  to  take  the  field.  The 
two  years*  s&sge  of  Acre  (118d-91)  is  memorable  in  tbe  history  of  the 
Cmssdss.  The  kings  of  Franoe  and  England,  Philip-Augustus  and 
Richard  Onurde-Lion,  animated  by  their  personal  exertions  the  efforts 
of  ths  besiegers,  while  the  Moslems,  directed  by  the  sultsn,  strove 
with  equal  seal  for  the  relief  of  the  invested  fortress :  "  never  **  (in  the 
words  of  Qibbon)  ''did  the  flame  ol  enthusiasm  bum  with  fisroer  and 
more  destructive  rsge ; "  but  Acre  wss  at  length  forced  to  cspitulate, 
and  the  Crussders  sdvandng  slong  the  ocast^  took  Cssarea  and  JaflU, 
while  Asoslon,  after  sn  incessant  battle  of  eleven  days  during  ths  march, 
was  only  saved  by  being  dismsntled  and  rendered  untenable. 

In  the  spring  of  1192  hostilities  were  resumed ;  and  the  Franks,  led 
by  the  kmg  of  England,  penetrated  to  within  a  short  distance  of 
Jerusalem,  where  Salsh-ed-deen  awaited  their  attack ;  but  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  Crusaders  occssaoned  their  retreat;  and  both  sides, 
wearied  by  the  never^nding  struggle^  were  not  unwilling  to  listen  to 
terms  of  accommodation.  Ths  first  extraordinary  proposal  of  Richard, 
that  Malek-al- Adel  Seif-ed-deen,  brother  of  Salah-ed-deen,  should,  after 
smlnraoing  Cturistianity,  many  his  sister  and  become  king  of  Jerusalem, 
though  seriously  entertsined  for  a  time,  was  ultimately  abandoned; 
and  the  Uiree  years'  truce  which  was  coucladu>,  September  1192 
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(▲A  588)i  kft  JeniMlem  to  the  iiiltta,  while  the  CluMnu  ww 
confirmed  in  poMeedom  of  the  ooeet  from  Jaffa  to  Tym  Salah-ed-deen 
■limbed  only  a  few  months  the  termination  of  the  war.  Hie  eoneti- 
tution  wee  broken  by  the  oonetant  toil  to  whioh  he  had  for  many  yean 
been  Bubjeoted ;  and  a  bilione  fever  which  had  eeiied  him  at  Damaaon% 
carried  him  off  after  twelve  daye'  illness^  Mardi  4,  ▲.&.  1102  (Safer  %9, 
Abulfeda ;  not  S7,  aa  stated  in  the  'Art  de  Verifier  lei  Dates,'  A.K.  689X 
aged  fifty*Beven  Itmar  yean,  of  whioh  he  had  reigned  more  than 
twenty,  reckoning  from  the  death  of  Noor^-deen. 

The  popular  Ules  of  the  shrood  displayed  for  a  standard  as  an 
emblem  of  departed  greatness,  and  of  the  equal  distribution  of  alms 
among  Moslems,  Christians,  and  Jews,  are  unnotioed  by  Oriental 
writers,  and  we  probably  fictitious.  The  character  of  Salah-ed-deen 
has  been,  like  that  of  his  predeoessor  Noor-ed-deen,  a  favourite  theme 
for  eulogy  among  the  writers  both  of  the  Eaet  and  the  West.  The 
historian  Abulfeda,  who  was  himself  deeoended  from  a  collateral 
branch  of  the  Ayubite  family,  and  the  cadhi  Bohadin  (whose  biography 
of  his  sovereign  and  fnend  has  been  rendered  familiar  by  the  edition 
of  Sohultens,  Leyden,  1765),  are  scarcely  more  proftise  than  the 
Christian  chronides  of  the  Crusades  in  their  panegyrics  on  the  valour, 
justice,  and  magnanimity  which  shone  conspicuous  in  the  life  and 
actions  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria.  His  ingratitude  to  the  family 
of  his  early  benefactor  Noor-ed-deen,  and  the  insatiable  ambition 
which  led  him  to  despoil  so  many  minor  princes  of  hie  own  faith,  are 
more  than  atoned  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  Orientala  by  his  exploits  in 
the  holy  war  against  the  Frank  invaders  of  Palestine,  and  by  Uie  rigid 
Justice  whioh  he  adminittered  impartially  to  the  meaneet  suppliant  for 
redress;  and  his  generous  humanity  to  the  helpless  multitude  of 
captives  whioh  fell  into  his  hands  at  tiie  capture  of  Jerusalem  may  be 
favourably  contrasted  with  the  maasaors  of  the  garrison  of  Acre,  alter 
the  capitulation,  by  the  orders  of  CoBu^de■Lioo.  The  supremacy  of 
his  power  and  virtues  was  recognised  by  the  voluntary  homage  of  con- 
temporarj  princes;  and  Abulfeda  relates  that  on  one  occasion  his 
stirrup  wss  held  by  Kaissar-Shah,  a  SeljookiaD  prince  of  Anatolia, 
while  Ala-ed-deen,  atabek  of  Mouseoul,  of  the  race  of  Zenghi,  arranged 
his  robes  alter  he  bad  mounted.  His  seal  for  the  improvement  of  his 
territories  was  attested  by  the  erection  of  numerous  fountains  and 
caravanseras,  particularly  on  the  road  to  Kecca;  and  the  numeroua 
public  buildinga  with  which  he  decorated  his  first  and  favourite  realm 
of  Egypt,  though  attributed  in  the  lapse  of  years,  from  the  similarity 
of  name,  to  the  pairiaroh  Joseph  (Yusef ),  still  remain  aa  monuments 
of  his  splendour. 

At  the  death  of  Salah-ed-deen,  hii  vast  dominions  were  again 
divided :  the  three  eldest  of  his  sixteen  sons  received  the  kingdoms  of 
Egypt.  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  while  the  othera  were  provided  with 
appanagea  under  the  sunersint^  of  their  brothers ;  but  discord  speedily 
Bueceeded,  and  the  domioiona  of  the  first-named  branches  were 
eventually  seiied  by  their  undo  Seif-ed-deen  (the  Saphadin  of  Christian 
writers),  whose  scm  Malek-al-Kamel  was  married  to  the  only  daughter 
of  Salah-ed-deen.  The  branch  of  Aleppo  maintained  itself  longer ;  and 
on  the  extinction  of  the  Ayubitee  descended  from  Seif-ed-deen  in 
Egypt  and  Damascus,  by  we  revolt  of  the  Baharite  Kamelukes^ 
A.D.  12fi0  (A.H.  648),  the  reigning  sultan  of  Aleppo^  a  great  grandson  of 
Salah-ed-deen,  and  bearing,  like  his  ancestors,  the  titles  of  Malek-id- 
Kssser  Sslah-ed-deen  Tusef,  succeeded  in  reuniting  Damasoua  to  his 
dominions;  but  ten  yesrs  later  his  power  was  overthrown  hj  the 
irruption  of  the  Moguls  from  Persia;  Malek-al-Nasser  submitted  to 
their  leader  Hulagu-khan,  and  waa  put  to  death  by  his  orders,  ajd.  1260 
(A.H.  658),  and  with  him  ended  the  direct  line  of  Salah-ed-deen. 

(Bohadin,  Saladini  Viia  et  JU$  OuU»s  Abulfeda;  Abulfrxah ; 
Isfahani ;  Vinisauf ;  D'Herbelot ;  De  Quignee ;  Qibbon ;  Yon  Hammer, 
Butory  of  the  AuaMaim;  &c) 

SALE,  OEOROS,  a  learned  Oriental  scholar,  was  bom  kk  1680. 
Very  little  is  known  of  his  private  life,  except  tiiat  he  waa  a  lawyer. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  '  Universal  Hirtory,'  edited  by  Swinton, 
Dr.  Campbell,  and  others,  and  he  wrote  for  that  work  the  cosmogony, 
besides  several  valuable  fragmente  of  Oriental  history,  in  whidi  he 
was  deeply  versed.  He  waa  likewise  one  of  the  authors  of  the  *  General 
Dictionary '  (Lend.,  1784, 10  vola.  4to),  which  contains  a  translation  of 
that  of  Bayle.  But  the  work  by  whioh  he  is  best  known  is  a  tnn^ation 
of  the  KortLn  into  English,  from  the  original-Arabic,  with  explanatory 
notes  and  quotations  from  Zamashkhari  Beydllwi,  and  approved  com- 
mentators. To  this  version,  which  in  point  of  fidelity  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  excellent  Latin  translation  by  Hanaoci,  published 
in  1698,  Sale  prefixed  a  preliminary  discourse  on  the  sodid  and 
religious  state  of  the  Arabe,  Jews,  and  Christians  at  the  time  of 
Hohammed'a  appearance  [MoHAmntn] ;  on  the  doctrinea  inculcated 
in  the  Eordn ;  on  the  principal  aects  among  the  Mohammedans ;  and 
on  various  other  subjects  connected  with  Islto  (Lond.,  1734,  4to). 
This  discourse  was  afterwards  translated  into  French,  and  prefixed  to 
the  French  version  of  the  Konin  by  Duryer  (Antw.,  1770,  2  vols.  8vo). 
Sir  James  Porter,  in  his  '  Observations  on  the  Baligion,  Law,  Govern- 
ment, and  Manners  of  the  Turks'  (Lond,  1768,  p.  60),  has  aocused 
Sale  of  making  an  apology  for  the  Korlhi,  rather  than  trying  to  point 
out  the  nemiciooa  doctrines  oontamed  in  that  book.  The  charge 
however  u  whoUy  groundless^  as  every  scholar  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  the  Mohsmmedan  divines  will  rsadily  admit.  Sale  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  a  member  of  the  first  committee  of  a  Society 


for  the  gnoouragement  of  Leanilag»  instttnbed  m  1786.    He  di^a 

the  same  year  (14th  November  1786),  leaving  one  aosi.  Soon  th« 
bis  death  a  catalogue  of  his  Oriental  MS&  was  pobliahod,  oontaicisi 
many  choice  articles  in  Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish  liteeatora  Tarj 
are  all  now  in  the  Raddiffe  Library,  Oxford^  for  whidh  th^  vn 
purnhneed, 

SALBRNITAITA  SCHOLA,  or  <  School  of  Salaiio,'  the  eui» 
school  in  Christian  Europe  where  medidne  was  profoassd,  taught,  as: 
practised.    Salerno^  from  its  connection  with  Consfeantuiople  sad  u» 
Saracezu^  became  the  centre  of  the  united  learning  of  th«  Latim,  ^ 
Greeks,  and  the  Arabiana;  and  henoe  it  waa  one  of  the  firvt  citMsi: 
Europe  where  the  sdenees  awoke  from  the  alumber  of  barbarsi 
Amongst  other  arts,  it  was  eelebrated  very  eariy  for  the  profkasosa; 
medicine^  and  its  first  fame  was  derived  from  the  OKtraordiosr;  ess 
said  to  have  been  performed  by  the  reliea  of  Saint  AicheLaia.   This  ia^, 
with  two  other  holy  virgins,  TheeU  and  Sosanna,  BuSend  martrr^a 
in  the  persecution  of  Diodetisn,  about  the  year  298,  And  their  limaa 
were  at  length  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  fienodietiiM  nimsolais 
George  at  Salana    (Anton.  Mazaa,  '  Histor.  Epit.  d«  Rebu  Sika, 
Neap.,  4to,  cap.  vL,  1681.)    In  an  ancient  chroniclo,  quoted  by  Hm 
it  ia  said  that  the  first  founders  of  the  echod  of  Salerao  were  Rscisa 
Elinus,  a  Jew;  Pontos,  a  Greek;  Adala,  a  Saracen ;  and  SdosaLi 
Latin,  who  taught  medicine  in  their  respective  langumgem,  but  at  vk 
era  ia  not  mentioned.  (Anton.  Maisa, '  Seism.  Hist,/  oapu  ix.)  Ttmd 
medical  works  had  ne?er  been  wanting  in  the  dark  agea,  and  the  vxa 
of  Hippoorates  and  Galen  were  transkted  into  Latin  aa  carij  u  a.* 
6th  century,  yet  this  art  was  principally  derived  frona  the  AtsIska 
who  likewiae  learned  it  firom  the  Greeks.    After  that  warlike  pe:^^ 
had  sofkened  into  habita  of  peaoe  and  luxury,  by  tho  eoco>angn:^ 
of  their  kalifa,  and  particularly  of  Al-Mamotin,  at  the  hnginntngitf^ 
S^h  century,  tiiey  applied  themselves  to  learning.     Many  of  the  Cm 
writers  were  translatsd  into  Arabic;  and  the  philoeojthy  of  Aristotit.c: 
the  art  of  medicine  by  Hippocrmtea  and  Galen,  beoaaso  their  ^vceia 
studies.    In  their  frequent  viaiii  to  the  port  of  Salerno^  the  knovk^ 
which  they  freely  communicated  was  eagerly   raeeaved  then  o. 
diligentiy  oultivated.    For  many  oenturiea  tiie  moot  able  profsMOBu 
medicine  were  the  higher  prelatee  and  the  superior  mooka    S«l»- 
quenUy,  by  the  ooundls  of  Lateran  in  1139,  of  Toura  in  1168,  sad  '^ 
decree  of  Honorius  UL  in  1216,  the  dergy  and  monks  vrere  proitDsvi 
f  rom  exerciaing  the  profeeaiona  of  advocates  and  phyeloiaBa^  bet  tie? 
still  continued  the  practice. 

Clonneoted  with  the  city  of  Salerno  by  its  vicinity,  and  the  bsiSbt 
of  its  Utersry  pursuits,  wss  the  monastery  of  Mount  Casino.  Bfp 
and  at  Salerno  great  progress  in  the  sciences  had  been  made,  wba  os 
arrival  of  OoHgiaMtinm  Afer  commenced  a  new  era  of  leanaisctae 
fame.  This  celebrated  man  was  bom  at  Carthage^  After  thirty-^ 
years  spent  in  study  at  Baghdad  and  in  travel,  he  rotoned  ce  bj 
native  country,  master  of  all  the  learning  then  current  in  the  wv^ 
and  particularly  of  medicine.  His  tslents  excited  the  jealoasy  ef  b 
rivala,  he  was  obliged  to  fiy,  and  took  refuge  at  Salerao  in  1060.  » 
wae  discovered  by  the  brother  of  the  kalif  of  Egypt,  who  happcoed  v 
be  in  that  city,  and  who  recommended  him  to  Robert  GuiaeanL  t.* 
this  prince  he  was  patroniaed,  and  made  hia  seeretaiy.  Having  ^ 
converted  to  Christiani^,  he  became  a  monk,  an!  iwtirBd  to  tai 
monastery  of  Mount  Gaimo  about  the  year  1075^  where  DenJeia 
waa  the  abbot.  He  died  in  1087,  after  having,  by  Ida  wonderful  cs2« 
the  multitude  of  books  he  wrote,  and  the  number  and  fisme  cl  ^ 
soholsrs^  raiaed  the  reputation  of  the  School  of  Salerno  to  the  gnaSBm 
height.  Some  of  hia  works  have  been  printed  (BaaiL,  2  vda.  kh, 
1686, 16S9),  and  others  remain  in  manuscript  Thenanaeaofiiva: 
his  disciplea  have  been  recorded.  We  find  mention  however  of  i.t& 
chaplain  to  the  Empreea  Agnes,  woo  trsnslated  the  worim  of  his  asaar 
from  variooa  languages  into  Latim  (Pet.  Diaa,  *De  Vim  Dlatt, 
eap.  xxix.)  Another  of  hia  pupils  was  John,  the  pliyaiasB,  a 
eloquent  and  learned  man,  who  publiahed  a  book  of  apthorisina,  u- 
died  at  Naples,  where  he  deposited  the  books  written  by  his  msse. 
Gsriopontus  seems  likewise  to  have  been  a  contempoocary.  (MerA 
'Prolegom.,'  p.  11.) 

It  may  not  be  unintereiting  to  ascertain  the  other  celeibnited  ^ 
sidsns  of  Salerno  in  the  ISth  century,  and  aoon  after  the  time  «^ 
the  '  Begimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum'  was  written.  The  earliest  v^ 
name  occurs  is  Nicolaus,  who,  amongst  other  worka,  wrote  a  b(«l 
still  extant^  entitled  '  Antidotarium,'  upon  medidnea,  which  «a 
thought  to  have  been  the  summit  of  medical  knowledge.  [Kicours 
pRAPOfiivOs.]  It  waa  commented  npon  by  John  Platearins,  in  t^ 
middle  of  the  12th  oentury,  and  many  other  writera.  Musaodi^ 
wrote  upon  diet,  Maurua  upon  urine  and  phlebotomy.  The  w^^a^i 
works  of  John  Csstalius,  Matthew  Solomon,  and  Bieardua  Senior  mt 
not  enumerated.  There  were  other  learned  men  who  etodied  mediesi! 
at  Salerno  in  that  century,  but  removed  to  other  plaoeo,  sneh  ss  ^^ 
Bruno,  bishop  of  Sigma,  afterwards  abbot  of  Casino^  and  again  bi^^ 
who  died  in  1126 :  Bomualdua  the  second,  archbishop  of  Salerno  frca 
1157  to  1181,  who  attended  William,  kiag  of  Sicily,  aa  hia  pbysie^ 
in  1127 ;  Saladinus  Asoulsnus,  physician  to  the  Prince  of  Tamtos  a 
1163.  (A^diua  CcrboL;  Petrua  Diaa;  Maasa;  fto.)  Nor  was  tJir 
healing  art  confined  to  men  only :  there  were  many  t^  the  fur  ki 
who  were  oelebrated  for  their  medical  skilL  The  time  when  mart  d 
them  lived  is  uncertain,  but  probably  in  the  11th,  12U),  aud  Uu 
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jenturies.  OrderiAut  Vikalife  tpaaks  of  a  woman  unequalled  in  medi- 
cine in  1059 :  **  Rodulftu  cognomento  Mala  Corona,  Pnysic»  Boientlam 
am  copioie  habmt»  nt  in  nrbe  Psalernitaoft,  nbi  maiimm  medioonim 
icholsQ  ab  antdquo  tempore  habentur,  neminem  in  medioinali  arte^ 
)rsoter  qnandam  eapientem  matronam,  eibi  parem  inveniret"  ('Hist 
Sccl./  lib.  iil,  ad  an.  1509,  p.  477).  Abella  wrote  a  poem  in  two  books, 
De  Atrabile  et  de  NaturA  Seminie  HumanL'  Merooralis  compoeed 
>ookB  *  De  Orieibus,'  *  De  Febre  Peetilenti,'  *  De  Curatione  Y ulnerum/ 
De  Unguentia.'  Rebecca,  a  work  'De  Febribue,  de  Uriniei  et  de 
BmbryoDe/  Trotta  or  Trottnla'e  book  'De  Mulierum  Paesionlbiu 
inte,  in,  et  post  Partum '  la  allowed  to  bo  a  foiger^.  Sentia  Guerna 
ectured  on  medicine,  and  Gonetantia  Calenda  received  the  honour  of 
be  doctorate. 

It  would  be  tediouft  to  mention  all  the  learned  men  who  studied 
>by8io  at  Salerno  after  the  12th  century,  of  whom  Massa  has  given  a 
ong  catalogue.  FVom  these  we  may  however  except  John  de  Prooida, 
.  nobleman  and  physidau  of  Salerno,  the  friend  and  physician  of 
ianfred,  king  of  Sicily,  and  the  adviser  of  the  Sidliin  Yeepere. 

When  the  '  Regimen  Sanitatie '  was  written,  the  professors  contented 
hem  selves  with  the  humble  title  of  the  School  of  Salema  By  the 
>rivileges  of  subsequent  sovereigns,  it  was  gradually  constituted  a 
■egular  university.  Ruggiero,  king  of  Sicily,  about  the  year  1187, 
inected  a  law  that  all  who  designed  to  practise  medicine  should  be 
examined  and  approyed  by  his  officials  and  judges,  under  the  penalty 
)f  the  confiscation  of  all  their  goods.  By  *  officials'  it  is  supposed 
hat  the  physicians  of  Salerno  were  understood,  as  he  had  recently 
(iven  great  privileges  to  that  city.  The  Smperor  Frederic  IL,  having 
istablished  likewise  a  university  at  Naples,  published  edicts  for  its 
government,  which  were  finally  promulgated  m  1281.  The  study  of 
>hy8io  and  lectures  in  that  art  were  restrained  to  those  two  univer- 
ities.  Studente  were  to  apply  themselves  to  logic  for  three  yean 
>efore  they  commenced  the  study  of  medicine^  which  they  were  to 
>unue  for  five  yean;  nor  were  they  then  admitted  till  they  had 
)raotised  fbr  one  year  under  an  expert  physician.  After  a  public 
ixamination,  the  University  of  Salerno  had  full  power  to  grant  a  Ucenoe 
:o  practise :  that  of  Naples  could  only  certify  the  sufficiency  of  the 
amdidate  to  the  king  or  his  chancellor,  who  granted  the  licenoei  The 
lames  of  'doctor*  and  master  were  not  then  known  as  specific  titles  of 
lODour,  but  were  used  in  their  original  significations  for  teachers  or 
>ersons  skilled  in  their  art. 

The  licensed  practitioners  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  regulations 
'espeeting  medicines,  to  inform  the  court  if  apothecaries  did  not  pre- 
pare their  drugs  properly,  and  to  give  advice  to  the  poor  gratis.  Every 
physician  was  to  visit  his  patient  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  once  in  the 
light  if  necessary,  and  was  not  to  receive  for  his  attendance  more  than 
lalf  a  golden  tarana  (a  gdd  ooin  which  weighed  twenty  grains,  and 
vould  now  be  worth  four  shiUings  and  twopence)  daily ;  or  if  called 
mt  of  the  city,  three  taren$e  and  his  expenses,  or  four  tareos  to  pr»- 
ride  himsell  He  was  not  to  undertake  to  cure  a  disofder  for  a  specific 
lum,  or  to  keep  an  apothecary's  shop^  or  to  be  in  partnership  with  an 
ipotheoary.  Surgeons  were  to  study  for  one  year,  and  to  be  perfect 
n  anatomy  before  they  were  admitted  to  piaetise.  Apothecaries 
Rrere  to  take  an  oath  to  compound  their  medioinee  acoording  to  the 
'orms  prescribed,  end  for  a  fixed  price,  which  for  simple  drugs  wss 
hree  taxenso  an  ounce.  Sudi  were  the  regulations  of  the  emperor 
^deria  The  three  professions  appear  to  hsTe  been  kept  distinct  as 
>arly  as  the  time  of  Ayensoar,  who  was  bom  at  Seville  in  the  11th 
tentury,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Celsus.  (FMnd,  *  Histoxia  Med^ 
linsB/  ed.  Paris,  4to,  1786,  p.  268 ;  Le Clerc,  <Hist  de laMed.,' p.  884.) 
These  constitutions,  and  the  privileges  of  the  university  of  Salerno^ 
?ere  confirmed  and  extended  by  other  princes,  and  were  in  force  in 
Qodem  times.  They  are  the  most  aadent  medical  statutes  in  Europe, 
jid  show  the  state  of  the  medical  profesaioDS  in  those  early  times. 
Vhen  fully  established,  the  university  consisted  of  ten  doctors,  of 
vhom  the  eldest  had  the  title  of  prior.  Their  common  seal  bore  the 
mage  of  St.  Matthew,  their  patron  saint^  whose  body  bad  been  given 
Q  them  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and  the  inscription  of  '(Xvitas  Hippo- 
iratie.'  Students  were  admitted  to  the  doctorate  by  the  solemn  form 
>f  having  a  book  put  into  their  hands,  a  ring  on  their  fingers,  a  orown 
if  laurel  on  their  heads,  and  a  kiss  on  thair  cheeks.  (Hsjisa,  cap.  ix.  $ 
Treind, '  Hist.  Med.') 

The  medical  scienoe  of  the  Arabians,  thus  introduced  into  Salerno, 
vas  in  substance  that  of  the  Greeks,  from  whom  it  was  derived.  In 
ho  theory  and  cure  of  diseases  they  followed  the  opinions  of  Hippo- 
Tatee  and  Galen ;  not  indeed  in  their  native  simplicity,  but  often 
lorrupted  by  their  own  vain  and  ftuMifid  inventions,  bythesuper- 
tttions  of  astrology,  and  the  follies  of  alchemy.  (Freind,  p.  479 ; 
>ian.,  voL  ii.,  p.  119,  sea  8.)  Tet  it  is  admitted  that  the  modem 
icienoe  of  medicine  owes  much  to  their  improvements.  They  greatly 
extended  the  Materia  Medica  by  the  introduction  of  many  efficacious 
•emedies.  They  added  to  the  list  of  medical  plants.  The  first  but 
rery  gradual  introduction  of  chemistry  into  medicine  is  wholly  theirs 
aa  all  the  chemistry  that  is  to  be  found  In  Greek  irriters  rriates  to 
;he  fusion  or  transmutation  of  metals),  and  many  of  their  formulas  df 
iompound  medlsines  still  retain  a  place  in  modem  dispensatories.  In 
naoy  points  of  practloe  they  ventured  to  differ  from  their  masten^ 
M  in  less  ooplons  Ueediags^  la  milder  puiigatives,  In  subslitiiting 
lugar  for  honsy  Ia  their  qrmp*;  ud  they  first  gratified  t1:e  eras  and 


the  taste  of  their  patients  by  clothing  their  proscriptions  in  gold  snd 
silver  leaf— a  luxury  which  continued  tiU  within  the  last  few  years. 

Under  the  tiUe  'Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum,'  we  posssss  a 
collection  of  dietetioal  precepts,  written  chiefly  in  Latin  rhyming 
hexameters.  The  poem  is  dedicated,  by  the  Medical  School  at  Salerno^ 
to  Robert)  son  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  is  styled  king  of 
England,  and  was  probably  composed  by  a  pbyaioian  of  Salerno,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  Johannes  de  Mediolano  is  gene- 
rally  supposed  to  be  the  auUior  of  it^  which  opinion  was  first  started, 
in  1649,  by  Zaoharias  Sylvius,  on  account  bf  some  msnuscripts  (one  of 
them  as  old  as  1418)  which  had  his  name  in  the  inscription;  how- 
ever neither  the  earliest  commentators  and  editors,  nor  the  oldest 
manuscripts  make  any  mention  of  his  name.  The  number  of  the 
yerses  varies  much  in  different  manuscripts,  as  the  poem  in  the  middle 
ages  received  by  degrees  many  spurious  additions.  The  oldest 
editions,  with  the  commentary  of  iftrnaldus  de  ViUanova,  have  only 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  verses,  which  may  therefore  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  only  genuine  ones,  sinoe  Amaldos^  who  lired  in  the 
14  th  century,  and  passed  some  time  at  Salemo,  had  certainly  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  most  accurate  copy  of  the  poem.  The 
whole  work  was  much  esteemed,  not  only  in  the  middle  agee,  but  also 
as  late  as  the  17th  oentury,  and  it  is  at  the  present  time  an  impoctant 
source  of  information  respecting  the  state  of  medicine  in  that  age.  As 
it  was  not  designed  for  physicians,  but  for  an  unlearned  sovereign,  and 
for  general  use,  its  object  wss  rather  the  preeervation  of  health  than 
the  cure  of  diseases.  The  means  prescribed  for  this  purpose  consist 
in  the  due  observation  of  the  six  non-naturals  (steangely  so  called 
because  they  are  external,  and  not  parts  of  tiie  natural  body),  air, 
food,  cKeroise,  sleep,  the  excretions,  and  the  passions.  To  theee  heads 
may  be  reduced  the  various  rules  of  living  in  a  salubrious  air  and 
observing  the  changeful  seasons;  the  minute  detail  of  all  kinds  of 
meat  and  drink,  and  tlie  qualities  of  herbe,  which  constitute  the  great 
bulk  of  the  poem;  frequent  exercise  and  ablutions,  avoiding  sleep  at 
improper  times,  not  neglecting  the  calls  of  nature^  and  avoiding  cares 
and  aU  other  violent  sgitations  of  the  mind.  Tlio  number  of  editions 
that  have  been  published  of  this  work  is  immense.  A  complete  list 
of  them  is  prefixed  to  Ackermann*s  edition,  Svo,  Stendal,  1790;  Sir 
Alexander  Croke's,  crown  8vo,  Oxford,  1680;  and  in  Ohouhmt*s 
•  Handbuch  der  BUcherkunde  fur  die  Aeltere  Medecin,'  8vo^  Leipa., 
1828  (from  which  two  la»t  works  the  preceding  account  hss  been 
principally  abridged).  The  best  commentary  is  that  hj  Amaldus  de 
Villa  Mova»  whi<^  has  been  very  fre^uentiy  reprinted,  and  which  has 
formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  editions  since  published.  It  was  first 
published  at  Montpelier,  4to,  1480.  Two  of  the  moet  useM  and 
valuable  editions  (though  without  the  Commentary  of  Amaldus)  are 
Aokermann's  and  Croke's  mentioned  sbove.  The  woric  has  abo  been 
trsnslated  into  German,  Frenoh,  Bnglish,  Italian,  Dutch,  Aa;  and 
upon  the  whole  no  medical  work  appears  ever  to  have  Mijcyed  greater 
popularity. 

SALES^  DE,  FRANCIS,  SAINT,  was  bora  at  the  eastie  of  Selei^ 
near  Annecy,  in  Savov,  on  the  21st  of  August  1567.  Hia  parents,  the 
Count  and  Countess  de  Sales^  are  described  as  having  adorned  a  noble 
birth  and  elevated  station  by  a  life  of  the  strictest  piety.  The  early 
yean  of  Francis,  their  eldest  son,  were  spent  in  acquiring  the  ru(U- 
ments  of  learning  at  the  colleges  of  La  Roche  and  Ahnecy.  The 
more  efieotoally  to  pursue  his  studies,  be  was,  in  1576,  sent  to  Paris, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuitsi  He  soon  became  a  proficient 
in  rhetorio  and  philosophy,  and  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  neglect 
thoae  arts  which  are  csloulated  to  adorn  an  intercourse  vrith  society, 
though  in  doing  so  he  appeara  rather  to  have  obeyed  tiie  wishea  of  his 
father  than  to  have  followed  his  natural  inclination.  He  remained  in 
Paris  till  1584,  when  he  was  sent  to  Padua  to  study  civU  law  under 
Quy  PancirolL  At  Padua  he  formed  an  acquaintance,  which  affcer> 
wards  incrsased  into  friendship,  with  the  Jesuit  Antonio  Possevfaic^ 
under  whose  spiritual  direction  he  plaoed  himself.  His  suocees  at 
Padua  exceeded  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and,  at  the  sge  of 
twenty-four,  he  left  that  university  with  a  high  reputation  for  learning 
and  piety.  He  aftsrwarda  spent  some  time  in  Italy,  and  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Notre  Dame  of  Iioretto.  On  his  return  to  his  native 
country  he  found  that  his  Ikther  had  obtained  for  him  f^m  the  Doke 
of  Savoy  the  appointment  of  counsellor  in  the  senate  of  Chambery, 
tfnd  was  deairoua  of  uniting  him  with  a  rich  heiress,  whose  fortune 
would  enable  him  to  support  the  titie  which  he  was  to  inherit  Tho 
mind  of  Francis,  for  a  long  time  directed  towards  theological  pursuits^ 
had  however  gradually  acquured  a  disposition  which  could  only  be 
satisfied  by  an  entire  devotion  to  them,  and  he  was  anxious  to  enter 
the  Church ;  but  accustomed  from  childhood  to  yield  obedience  to  hia 
Isther's  wishes,  he  fesred  to  make  Um  acquainted  with  his  desires  In 
this  difficulty  he  consulted  a  reUtion,  Louis  de  Sales,  who  was  canon 
of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  and  through  his  mediation  the  Count  de 
Sales  was  induced  to  abandon  hii  favourite  project^  and  allowed  his 
son  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  After  receiving 
the  first  orders  he  was  permitted  by  the  bishop  to  preach.  The 
greatest  success  attended  his  first  elTorte  In  pul{^t  oratory.  He  pot* 
sessed  Indeed  all  the  qualities  calculated  to  gain  the  attention  of  his 
bearers :  a  voice  powerfiil  and  pleasinc^  an  animsited  and  persuaeiva 
action,  aa  eamestiiess  which  gave  evidenee  thai  he  vtm  himsfllf  deeplw 
coiiviuceii  of  the  truths  he  was  advooirtiag^  wiwi  heightened  in  thdf 
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efiTect  by  »  ■trikhigly  handtome  p«non  and  a  mild  and  modcti 
deaeanour.  In  the  fulfilment  of  his  pastoral  duties  he  was  not  leas 
Kmarkable:  he  united  the  meet  untiring  aotivity  in  Tiaiting  hia  flock 
and  in  reliering  the  wanta  of  the  aick  and  poor  with  an  nnaflfeeted 
Bolioitade  and  OTangelical  patience,  and  he  was  repaid  by  a  moat 
remarkable  amoant  of  eateem  and  aflbotion. 

We  must  now  preaent  him  exerdaing  these  qnalities  in  a  laiger 
sphere^  and  applying  them  to  the  conreraion  of  those  who  differed 
from  l^m  in  religious  faith.  The  better  to  understand  the  peculiarly 
difficult  nature  of  the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted,  it  will  be 
neoeaaary  to  give  aome  account  of  the  scene  of  hia  labours.  The  city 
of  Geneva  had  long  renounced  the  authority  of  its  bishop  and  that  of 
the  Duke  of  S$,fcj ;  it  was  an  independent  republio,  and  the  strong- 
hold of  the  CalviniBtio  party.  It  had  become  poteeased  of  the  anoient 
duchy  of  Ghablais,  together  with  the  territoriea  of  Qez,  Temi,  and 
Qaillard  :  coincident  with  these  changes  was  a  substitution  among  the 
inhabitants  of  the  creed  of  CalYin  for  the  faith  of  Rome.  In  1690, 
Charles  Emmanuel,  duke  of  Savoy,  had  wrested  from  the  Genoeae 
Uiia  ancient  portion  of  his  duchy,  and  his  first  care  was  to  attempt  to 
bring  back  the  inhabitants  to  their  former  religion.  (De  Thou, '  Hist 
UniY.,'  1.  zoiz.)  For  this  purpose  he  applied  to  the  titular  bishop  of 
Qenara,  Claude  de  Granier,  to  aend  missionaries  over  the  conquered 
oouotiy.  Francis  de  Sales,  and  his  relation  Louis^  the  canon  of 
Geneva,  were  among  the  first  to  undertake  an  enterprise  in  the  prose- 1 
ctttion  of  which  much  opposition  and  some  persoual  danger  were  to  be 
apprehended. 

On  the  9th  of  September  1594  the  two  missionaries  arrived  at  the 
frontiers  of  Chablids,  where  they  diamisaed  their  servanta  and  equi- ' 
pages  and  determined  to  travel  on  foot,  in  order  more  nearly  to  con- 1 
form  to  the  ezample  of  the  Apostles.  The  town  of  Tonon,  the  capital  I 
of  the  Chablais,  which  contained  only  aeven  Roman  OathoUca,  was  the 
first  place  in  which  they  ezerdaed  their  miadon ;  the  fruit  of  it  may 
be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  on  the  Christmas-eve  of  1597  sight 
himdred  persons  were  admitted  to  the  communion  of  the  Euohsrist  in 
the  church  of  St.  Hippolytus  in  that  town.  But  the  most  important 
object  Francis  had  in  view  wss  the  conversion  of  the  leaden  of  the 
Galrinistic  party.  To  effect  it  he  first  solicited  an  interview  with 
Theodore  de  Beaa  [Bsza],  who  was  then  fast  sinking  under  the  wei^t 
of  age  and  infirmities.  Several  conferences  took  plaoe  between  them 
at  GJeneva,  and  the  result  of  them  is  very  differently  related  according 
to  the  religious  persuaaiona  of  the  narrator&  If  any  change  however 
took  plaoe  in  the  mind  of  Besa  through  hia  intercourse  with  Franda^ 
which  is  eztremely  improbable,  it  is  certain  that  It  was  accompanied 
by  no  public  profeaaion.  Hiohelet,  without  however  citing  his 
authority,  remarka,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  miaaionaty  added  tp 
his  spiritual  inducements  the  weight  of  temporal  advantagea^  and 
made  him  an  offer  of  a  pension  of  4000  crowns  if  he  would  conform 
to  his  church. 

On  the  return  of  Francis  to  Annepy,  in  1596,  he  was  appointed 
coadjutor  to  Claude  Granier,  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  with  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Nioopolis  'in  partibus  infidelium;'  this  dignity  he  for  a 
long  time  refused  to  accept,  and  only  yielded  on  the  earnest  solid- 
tition  qt  the  pope.  Innocent  1X«  In  1602  he  visited  the  court  of 
France  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  permission  from  the  kmg, 
Henri  IV.,  to  pursue  hia  miaaionary  laboura  in  the  territory  of  Oez, 
which  had  b«en  given  up  to  Fratfce  by  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
between  Henri  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  A  course  of  Lent  aermona, 
which  he  preached  in  the  chapel  of  the  Louvre,  is  aaid  to  have  created 
considerahle  sensation,  and  to  have  become  the  means  of  rscslling 
several  of  the  most  influential  of  the  Qilvinistic  nobilitv  to  a  belief  in 
their  ancient  fidtlu  The  king,  desirous  of  retafaiing  him  in  fVance, 
made  him  the  offer  of  the  first  bishopric  which  might  become  vacant* 
and  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  a  considerable  pension.  These  oflhrs 
however  he  declined,  declaring  that  bis  chief  wish  was  to  be  permitted 
to  live  and  die  among  those  whom  Providence  had  intrusted  to 
his  care. 

On  his  return  to  his  native  oountiy,  after  a  residence  of  nine  months 
in  Paris,  he  wss,  by  the  death  of  De  Granier,  appointed  to  the  bishop- 
ric of  Geneva.  He  prepared  himaelf  by  a  close  retirement  of  twenty 
days  at  the  castle  of  Sales,  for  his  consecration  to  this  important  office. 
In  this  retirement  he  framed  for  himself  a  rule  of  life  by  which  he 
was  in  future  to  be  guided;  the  details  of  it  are  given  wi^  elaborate 
minuteness  by  his  biographers.  On  the  8th  of  December  1602  he 
was  consecrated  bishop  of  Geneva.  His  first  care  was  to  introduce  a 
uniformity  of  usage  among  the  clergy  of  his  diooese,  and  to  reform 
various  abuses  which  time  had  graduaUy  introduced ;  these  measures 
he  chiefly  effected  by  the  issue  of  mandates,  in  which  judicious  advice 
was  conveyed  in  the  language  of  Christian  charity.  In  short,  he 
showed  himself  a  worthy  disciple  of  St  Charles  Bonomeo,  whom  he 
professed  to  take  as  his  model  in  the  diMharge  of  his  episcopal  duties. 
[BoBBOMio,  St.  CHABLI&]  In  1605  he  devoted  himself  effectually  to 
the  task  of  reforming  the  monasteries  in  hia  diooeae.  The  f^lowing 
year  he  preached  during  Lent  at  Dijon  in  Franco,  where  he  was  again 
successful  in  making  several  converts  from  Calviniun.  On  this  occa- 
sion likewise  he  refused  the  repeated  offers  of  advancement  from  the 
French  king,  while  at  the  time  he  gave  proof  of  his  eon8isten<qr  in 
deoliaing  the  prolEtted  honour  of  a  carduial's  hat  from  the  pope^ 
heo  XL    In  1607  he  was  applied  to  by  the  reignix^  pontiff,  Paul  v., 


to  express  his  opinions  on  tha  eztent  of  the  efficacy  of  Diviiia  Grsees 
the  me  will  of  man.  It  was  prindpelly  on  this  queatioa  that  ;i« 
Dominicans  and  Jesuits  were  divided.  His  saswer  is  ozpteaaed  misk 
so  much  caution  that  it  is  diffioult  to  discover  from  it  has  real  aia^ 
ments ;  they  are  however  more  dearly  shown  in  hia  other  wrioi^ 
especifl^y  in  his  treatise  on  the  Love  of  God.  About  this  pernd  va 
pubUshsd  his  'Introducaon  to  a  Retigioos  Ui«;  a  book  whkh  sdi 
majntaina  a  merited  popularity.  The  style,  though  periiaps  toofJ. 
of  metaphor  for  modem  taste,  is  devoid  of  sffectation,  and  hsssitB 
throughout  the  genuine  spirit  of  Christisn  aimplietty. 

In  1600,  Jean  Pierre  Camus  was  named  Bishop  of  Bell^,  sd  ht 
wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Geneva  to  request  him  to  perform  the  eev 
mony  of  his  consecration.    Between  these  two  remarkable  mae,  vlhai 
habits  and  dispositions  were  very  dissimilar,  the  doaeat  frindek 
ever  after  subeuted.    It  is  to  Camus  that  we  are  indebted  for  a  me 
interesting  work,  *The  Spirit  of  St.  Francis  de  Salea,"  which,  &:» 
than  any  other,  developes  the  private  ezoeilenoea  of  Uie  aaznt    T^ 
following  yssr  Frands  founded  a  religions  order  for  females,  ealkd  ^ 
Order  of  the  Visitation,  and  placed  it  under  the  auperintetidaDoe  ef  i 
pious  lady,  Madame  de  Chantal,  aister  of  the  Arohbiehop  of  Btasiga. 
with  whom  he  bad  become  acquainted  on  hia  Tiaii  to  I^joo-   ^ 
fervfnt  admiration  of  this  lady  for  the  qualities  of  the  Bisliop  !f 
Geneva,  to  whom  she  had  intruated  the  guidanoe  of  h^  apuitinl  Jk 
the  lettera  of  perhape  too  impaaaioned  piety  wluoh  ahe  so  fnqae^ 
adijlrsaaed  to  him,  and  which  may  he  aeen  in  the  ooUeetioai  puUakc 
at  Paris  in  1660,  have  been  malignly  dwelt  upon  by  aome  writen.  T^ 
increasing  infirmities  of  the  Bishop  of  Genevs,  arising  from  the  en- 
stent  application  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  obliged  him,  in  161s,  s 
seek  for  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor  biahop ;  and,  at  the  seggs^s 
of  Cardinal  Frederick  Borromeo,  his  brother,  John  FVancis  de  Saki» 
wss  conseotated  to  that  charge  with  the  title  of  Biahop  of  Cfaskedia 
In  1619  he  accompanied  to  nria  the  Cardinal  de  Saivoy,  to  wkoc  tb 
mission  had  been  intrusted  of  aclidting  for  the  Prince  of  PiediHr 
the  hand  of  Christins,  sister  of  Louis  XIIL    On  the  marriage  of  fat 
princess  he  wss  appointed  her  almoner,  an  office  which  1m  at  &st 
declined,  and  only  accepted  on  ccodttaon  thai  it  should  not  be  aflovs! 
to  interlsre  with  the  discharge  of  his  other  dutiea.     Bat  the  bic 
minisbed  eneigy  of  such  a  spirit  was  too  overpowering  for  so  feelile  ^ 
frame.    In  1622  he  foresaw  his  approadung  enid,  and  prepared  hoBae^ 
for  it  by  severer  mortifications  and  a  closer  eommnnion  with  G$L 
He  prsttBhed  for  the  last  time  on  the  Christmas  eve  of  that  year;  tu 
next  day  he  waa  aeiaed  with  a  paralytic  attack,  under  vrhich  he  as- 
eumbed  on  the  28th  of  December,  1622.    He  waa  borted  in  ta 
Church  of  the  Tisitation  at  Lyon,  but  hia  remaina  were  afterviTa 
transferred  to  Annei^.    In  1666,  his  memoij  was  oanoolaed  by  tk 
pop^  Alexander  VIL,  who  appointed  the  29th  of  Jaaoazy,  the  dsja 
wMui  his  body  wss  conveyed  to  Anneoy,  as  his  festival  in  the  B«b 
calendar. 

The  daimsof  81  Francis  deSsks  aa  a  devoted  aervant  of  the  Rosa 
Catholic  Church  have  never  been  diaputed,  though  they  have  faea 
diilbrently  esteemed  and  repreeented.  Humility  and  aeal  wen  tbi 
two  prominent  virtues  by  which  he  was  disUnguiahed ;  the  fsczaff 
taught  him  to  f oiget  himsalf,  the  latter  to  be  ever  mindful  oi  tk 
wanta  of  othera  Between  him  and  Fenelon  a  cioaer  compaiise 
might  perhape  be  made  than  with  any  other  name  oelebceted  ia  tb 
annals  of  aanctity.  They  possessed  in  common  noble  birth  and  a  ^ 
station,  with  the  tone  and  manner  which  theee  advantages  are  akt 
lated  to  produce ;  the  same  talent  in  captivating  the  attention  aad 
winning  the  qfmpathies  of  those  smong  wbou  they  labonred;  in  tk 
diwhaige  of  their  pastoral  duties  they  were  alike  saeosanful,  sad  by 
the  use  of  the  same  means,  a  careful  adaptation  of  advice  to  ibe 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  advised.  While  however  it  meet  b> 
admitted  that  Fenelon  was  superior  to  De  Bales  aa  a  writer  ai»ii 
theologiaD,  he  was  probably  inferior  to  him  in  genuine  disintecertid- 
ness  and  the  practice  of  self-denial :  he  loved  rather  to  labour  tmsH 
the  rich  and  great  than,  like  De  Salea,  to  abandon  the  court  in  otesr 
to  mingle  witii  the  crowd  of  the  poor  and  auffering.  Fenelon,  Ha 
true,  perfinmed  with  seal  thoee  essential  duties  of  a  pastor  whsolit 
was  bsnished  to  his  diocese ;  De  Sales  was  continually  aeneratiag  bis- 
self  from  the  court  hi  order  to  perform  them.  [FuiaiiOK.j 

The  most  known  of  his  writinga,  which  are  not  very  numencs, 
have  been  noticed  in  thia  article ;  the  best  edition  of  theca  is  tbtt  oi 
Paris,  1641,  2  vols.  foUo. 

His  principsl  biographers  ars  his  nephew,  Charlsa  Auguatoa  Ds 
Sales,  Henri  De  Maupai^  Bidiop  of  Evreox,  Le  P^re  Qoulu,  Had.  De 
Bussy  Babutm.  aad  the  Jsnsenist  Bhiet  See  also  Alhan  Bntleri 
Liva  0/  the  8miU$j  Moretif  JHd.  HiHvriquM;  and  the  JBwynf^ 
lfyiiner$eUe, 

SALISm,  ANTONIO,  a  compoaer  of  great  emmenoa  in  his  di;, 
was  bom  at  Legnano,  in  the  Venetian  texritoiy,  in  1750.  When  ooly 
fifteen  ^ears  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  a  reepectable  merchant,  and  tba 
immediately  determined  to  make  musiob  which  he  had  atudied  selj 
as  an  accomplishment,  his  profession.  His  first  master  was  QioTsaii 
Pescetti,  sad  his  next  Leopold  Gasmann.  The  latter  took  hia  pofsl 
to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  Acquaintance  of  Oluokf  idio,  at  tfaut 
time  declining  in  health,  intrusted  Salieri  with  the  eharge  of  compoaag 
'  Lee  Danaidcfl^'  which  the  great  German  master  had  enipged  to  prodoee 
for  the  Acad^mie  Royale  &  Musique.    It  was  performed  with  the  moit 
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brilliant  buooobs  in  Paris,  and  not  only  made  the  reputation  of  the 
author,  but  added  nearly  20,000  francs  to  his  fortune.  He  afterwards 
brought  out  at  different  theatres  many  operas,  among  which  his 
'  Tarare/  or  '  Axus,  Roi  d'Ormus,'  and  'La  Grotta  di  Trofonio/  were 
the  most  popular,  and  are  now  beat  known.  He  died  at  Vienna  in 
1825.  Salieri  was  a  kind  of  rival  of  Mozart,  and,  strange  to  relate,  his 
iDusio  was  much  preferred  by  the  court  and  fashionable  circles  of 
Vienna  to  that  of  the  greatest  dramatic  oomposer  that  then  or  has  ever 
since  lived. 

SALIH-BEN  BAHLEH  (caUed  by  Abulfaraj,  'Hist.  Dynast/  p.  154, 
Salih-Ben  Nahleh),  an  eminent  Indian  physician,  who  came  to  Irak 
and  practised  at  Baghdad  in  the  time  of  Haro<in-al-Rashid,  who  reigned 
from  A.H.  170  to  193  (a.d.  786  to  808).  **  He  was  distioguished,"  says 
Ibn  Abi  Odaibiah,  Oiodn  Al-Amba  fi  Tabac^t  Al-Atebba  (' Pontes 
Relationum  de  Classibus  Medicorum,'  eap.  ziL,  se&  7),  **  amongst  the 
learned  men  of  India,  well  skilled  in  their  methods  of  medical  treat- 
ment, and  had  power  and  influence  in  the  promotion  of  science."  He 
acquired  great  reputation  by  discovering  Uiat  Ibrahim-Ben  Salih,  the 
cousin  of  the  kaUf,  whom  «fabril-Ben  Bachtiahua  had  pronounced  to 
be  dead,  was  only  apparently  so ;  of  which  event  the  same  author  gives 
a  curious  and  circumstantial  account.  It  appears  that  he  first  went 
alone  into  the  room  where  Ibrahim  lay,  and  immediately  there  was 
**  heard  a  sound  as  of  one  striking  the  body  with  the  palm  of  the  hand." 
Then  the  kalif  and  some  others  were  admitted,  and,  in  order  to  prove 
that  Ibrahim  was  alive,  **  Salih  took  out  a  needle  that  he  had  with 
him,  and  thrust  it  in  between  the  nail  and  the  flesh  of  the  thumb  of 
his  left  hand,  when  he  immediately  plucked  away  his  hand  and  drew 
it  towards  his  body."  He  then  ordered  that  his  burial  clothes  should 
be  taken  off*  him,  and  that  he  should  be  washed  till  the  scent  of  the 
hantit  (the  scent  that  is  mixed  for  dead  bodies)  was  removed ;  after 
which  he  called  for  some  '  kundus,'  and  blew  some  of  it  up  his  nose. 
In  about  ten  minutes  his  body  began  to  move ;  then  he  sneeeed,  and 
sat  up  in  his  bed,  supposing  that  he  had  been  asleep,  and  complstining 
only  that  h«  had  been  bitten  by  a  dog  in  the  thumb,  and  that  he  still 
felt  the  pain,  at  the  same  time  showing  the  thiunb  into  which  Salih 
had  thrust  the  needle.  Ibrahim  lived  a  long  time  after  this  circum- 
stance, and  married  the  Princess  Alabbasah,  daughter  of  Almahadi,  and 
obtained  the  government  of  Egypt  and  Palestine,  and  died  in  Egypl 

With  respect  to  the  kundus,  we  are  told  in  the  '  Eamus  *  that  *'  it 
is  the  root  of  a  plant  which  is  yeUow  inside  and  black  out  It  operates 
as  an  emetic  and  a  purging  medidne^  and  dears  away  the  ringworm. 
When  it  is  reduced  to  powder  and  blown  up  the  nose,  it  causes  sneezing 
and  enlightens  the  weary  eyes,  and  stops  blindness."  See  Avioenna 
(*  Canon,'  lib.  ii,  tract  2,  cap.  137,  p.  280,  ed.  Venet,  1564),  where  a 
description  of  its  medical  properties  is  given.  Sprengel  ('  Comment 
in  Dioscor.  de  Mater.  Med.,*  lib.  il,cap.  192)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same 
as  the  QredL  ffrp6v$toy,  on  which  there  is  a  chapter  in  Dioscorides 
{loco  cU,),  and  which  he  identifies  vrith  the  Saponaria  officinaUs,  or 
Boapwort 

SALI'NAS,  PRANCISCUS,  a  learned  musical  theorist,  was  bom  in 
1618  at  Burgos,  the  capital  of  Old  Castile,  of  which  city  his  father  was 
qussstor,  or  treasurer.  Blind  from  his  birth,  he  had  recourse  to  the 
study  of  musie,  an  art  to  which  his  deprivation  naturally  led  him.  In 
this  his  progress  was,  as  is  usual  in  such  esses,  rapid,  and  he  became 
a  superior  organist  While  yet  a  boy  he  was  instructed  in  Latin  by  a 
young  woman  famous  for  her  knowledge  of  that  language.  His  success 
in  it  led  to  his  being  entered  at  the  University  of  Salamanca,  where  he 
applied  most  assiduously  to  the  Greek  language,  as  well  as  to  philo- 
sophy. He  then  commenced  reading  the  Greek  authors  on  the  science 
of  music,  vrith  whose  writings  he  made  himself  thoronghly  acquainted, 
commenting  on  them  in  an  equally  learned  and  ingenious  planner,  and 
correcting  errors  not  before  detected,  but  seen  and  admitted  on  his 
pointing  them  out  in  his  great  work,  '  De  Musics,'  &a,  a  treatise  in 
seven  books,  published  at  Salamanca  in  1677.  The  first  book  of  this 
ifl  on  musical  ratios ;  the  second  on  musical  intervals ;  the  third  is  a 
clear  description  of  tiie  various  ancient  genera  ;  and  the  fourth  is  on 
tbe  diapason  and  octave,  and  on  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  Aris^ 
toxenus,  Ptolemy,  &o.  The  remaining  three  books  chiefly  relate  to 
rhythm  and  the  feet  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  versification. 

Salinas  died,  according  to  Thuanus,  in  1 690.  He  was  highly  esteemed 
l>y  Pope  Paul  IV.,  who  created  him  abbot  of  St  Paneratio,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  A  full  and  clear  analysis  of  his  work  is  given  by 
Sir  John  Hawkins  ('  History  of  Musio,'  ill  123),  to  which  Dr.  Bumey 
bas  made  some  interesting  additions  in  the  third  volume  (p.  290)  of 
bis '  History.' 

SALLU^STIUS,  or  SAL'USTIUS^  with  his  full  name  CAIUS 
SALLUSTIUS  CRISPUS)  was  bom  in  B.O.  86,  in  the  seventh  consul- 
ship of  Marius,  at  Amitemum,  a  town  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
near  the  sources  of  the  Atemus.  He  was  of  a  plebeian  family ;  but 
bis  parents  seem  to  have  been  in  aflhient  oiroumstances.  He  received 
instruction  from  the  grammarian  Atteius  Philologus^  who  is  said  to 
have  supplied  him  with  an  epitome  of  Roman  history,  from  which  he 
ZDight  choose  subjects  for  his  own  composition.  (Suet,  'De  IlL 
Oramm.,'  o.  10.)  The  year  in  which  he  obtained  the  qusestorship  is 
not  known,  but  he  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  B.a  52,  in  which  year 
Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo. 

Sallust  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  aristomtical  party,  and 
accordingly  in  his  triboneehip  took  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings 
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instituted  against  Milo.  (Asoonius,  in  '  Ciceron.  Milon.,'  pp.  38, 45, 49, 
50, 51,  ed.  Orelli)  In  b.o.  50,  he  was  expelled  from  the  senate  by  the 
censors  Appins  Claudius  and  Piso  (Dion,  xL  63),  in  consequence,  it  is 
said,  of  his  immoral  life;  bat  there  is  no  good  authority  for  this  state- 
ment of  the  grounds  of  his  expukion,  while  we  know  that  Appius 
Claudius  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  party,  and  that  Sallust  only 
shared  the  general  fate  of  all  CsBsar's  friends.  After  his  expulsion 
from  the  senate,  Sallust  seems  to  have  repaired  to  Cessar's  camp  in 
Gaul,  and  to  have  accompanied  him  in  his  invasion  of  Italy.  According 
to  some  accounts  he  was  made  quaestor  again  after  the  battle  of  Phar- 
salia  (B.C.  48);  but  we  know  for  oertain  that  he  was  prrotor  in  the 
following  year  (b.(7.  47),  and  was  present  at  the  mutiny  of  Csesar  s 
troops  in  Campania,  on  which  occasion  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his 
life.  (Dion,  xlii  52.)  He  accompanied  Caosar  the  same  year  into 
Africa,  where  he  was  actively  employed  in  the  war  (Hirt, '  De  BelL 
Afric.,'  c.  8,  34),  and  when  Csssar  quitted  Africa  in  the  following  year 
(B.a  46),  he  left  Sallust  governor  of  the  province  (Hirt,  Ibid.,  c.  97), 
where^  aooordiog  to  Dion  Cassias  (xliiL  9),  he  acquired  immense 
wealth  by  the  plunder  of  the  country.  On  bis  return  home,  Sallust 
built  the  famous  palace  at  Rome,  which  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
emperors,  and  was  not  destroyed  till  the  time  of  Alario.  About  this 
time  he  is  said  to  have  married  Terentia,  the  divorced  wife  of  Cicero. 
He  died,  B.a  84,  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Aotium. 

The  moral  character  of  Sallust  has  been  drawn  in  the  darkest 
colours  by  many  writers.  He  has  been  accused  of  the  most  unbounded 
profligacy,  which  has  been  represented  as  the  more  inexcusable  on 
account  of  the  praises  he  has  bestowed  in  his  works  upon  virtue  and 
temperance.  These  accusations  however  do  not  rest  upon  any  sufficient 
authority,  unless  we  except  the  tale  told  by  Varro,  that  Sallust  was 
detected  in  adultery  with  Mile's  wife,  and  severely  punished  by  the 
husband  (AuL  GelK,  xvii.  18),  to  which  circumstance  the  words  of 
Horace  ('  Sat,'  i.  2,  41),  "  ille  flagellis  ad  mortem  cmsis,"  refer, 
accordmg  to  one  of  the  ancient  scholiasts. 

Sallust  was  a  strong  party-man.  He  thoroughly  despised  and  hated 
the  aristooratical  party,  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his  opinion.  He 
had  designated  Pompey,  the  leader  of  the  aristocracy,  as  a  man  **  oris 
improbi,  animo  inverecundo,"  and  accordingly  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  his  own  character  should  be  attacked  and  traduced  in 
every  possible  manner.  Leneus,  the  freedman  of  Pompey,  wrote  a 
work  expressly  against  Sallust  (Suet,  'De  III.  Gramm.,'  15);  and  a 
rhetorician  under  the  earlv  emperors,  when  it  had  become  the  fashion 
to  praise  the  old  Pompeian  party,  wrote  a  declamation  against  the 
character  of  Sallust,  which  is  stHl  extant,  and  falsely  ascribed  to 
Cicero.  That  Sallust  was  not  better  than  his  contemporaries  may 
easily  be  believed,  and  there  seems  no  reason  for  doubting  the  state- 
ment of  Dion  Cassius,  that  he  followed  the  example  of  his  contempo- 
raries in  plundering  the  province  of  which  he  was  governor. 

Sallust  wrote  a  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  and  of  the  war  with 
Jugurtha^  and  also  a  general  history  of  Roman  sJQ&drs  from  the  death 
of  Sulla  (B.O.  78)  to  &e  appointment  of  Pompey  to  the  command  of 
the  Mithridatio  war  (B.a  67).  The  two  first  works  have  come  down 
to  us  entire ;  but  of  the  latter  we  have  only  fragments ;  and  its  loss  is 
the  more  to  be  regretted  as  it  contained  an  aocount  of  one  of  the  most 
important  periods  of  Roman  history,  respecting  which  our  information 
is  very  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  It  was  written  in  five  or  six  books, 
addressed  to  Lnoullus,  and  appears  to  have  contained  an  introduction, 
in  which  an  acoount  was  given  of  the  dvil  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Marius.  It  oonnected  his  histories  of  the  Jugurthine  war  and  the 
Catilinaiian  conspiracy.  The  only  fragments  of  it  of  any  length  are 
four  orationa  and  two  letters,  which  are  characterised  by  Sallust'a 
usual  style. 

The  merits  of  Sallust,  both  as  an  historian  and  a  philosopher,  have 
been  rated  very  low  by  many  modem  critics.  The  objections  which 
have  been  made  to  the  moral  reflections  and  dissertations  in  Sallust's 
writings  as  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of  historical  compositions,  have 
arisen  from  a  want  of  due  attention  to  the  object  which  the  historian 
had  in  view.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  the  narration 
of  the  particular  events  which  he  chose  as  the  subjects  of  his  history, 
as  the  elucidation  of  certain  great  political  facts.  In  his  '  Jugurtha ' 
his  object  was  to  show  the  venality  and  total  want  of  prindple  in  the 
aristocratical  party,  and  how  both  their  private  and  public  profligacy 
at  length  deprived  them  of  the  power  which  they  had  possessed  since 
the  time  of  the  GraocbL  In  his  '  Catiline '  he  had  the  same  object  to  a 
oertain  extent  in  view,  though  here  it  was  not  to  show  how  the  vices 
of  the  aristooratical  party  ocoauoned  their  loss  of  power,  but  rather  to 
describe  the  consequences  to  which  those  vices  had  at  length  led; 
for  it  must  be  remembered  that  Catiline  and  his  associates  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  school  of  Sulla,  and  belonged  to  the  aristocracy. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  Sallust's  writings,  it  should  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Romans  possessed  no  works  worthy  of  the  name  of 
histories  before  his  time.  Preceding  writers  merely  narrated  events 
according  to  the  order  of  the  years  in  which  they  happened,  without 
any  attempt  to  trace  the  causes  and  results  of  the  events  which  they 
recorded.  Sallust  studiously  avoided  the  aonalistic  style  of  his  prede- 
cessors, and  appears  to  have  made  Thucydidea  his  model,  to  whom  ho 
is  sometimes  compared  by  the  andents  themselves.  The  fastidious 
critics  of  t^e  Augustan  age  obiected  to  the  use  of  the  antiquated 
words  and  expresuons  which  Sallust  aometimea  employed  (Suet,  *  De 
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IlL  Qramm./  10),  but  it  U  no  sniAll  proof  of  the  exoellenoe  of  tSUlasfi 
■tyle  that  Tacitus  closely  imitated  it. 

Besides  the  "workB  already  mentioDed,  two  eplsiles  have  eome  down 
to  U8  under  the  name  of  Salluat,  addmiMd  to  Juliua  CeMAr,  on  th« 
management  of  the  state  ('De  Repnblica  Ordlnanda');  but  thtee  are 
evidently  not  the  work  of  SAllost,  and  are  Bupposed  by  Niebuhr  to 
have  been  written,  at  the  latest,  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  ('  Romische  Geschichte/  toL  iH.,  p.  401.)  There  is  also  extant  a 
declamation  against  Cicero,  falsely  ascribed  to  Salluat 

The  first  edition  of  Sallust  was  published  at  Tettice,  In  1470.  The 
edition  of  Cortius,  which  was  published  at  Leipsdg,  4to,  in  1724,  With 
a  valuable  commentary,  has  formed  the  basis  of  most  of  the  subsequent 
editions.  The  best  modem  editions  are  those  of  Krits,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1828-1884,  which  does  not  however  contain  the  fragments, 
and  of  Oerlach,  Basel,  3  vols.  4to,  1828-1881.  An  accurate  edition  of 
the  text,  with  the  principal  various  readings,  but  without  explanatory 
notes,  was  published  by  Orellius,  Zurich,  12mo,  1840.  The  prindpal 
translations  of  Sallust  into  the  European  languages  are,  in  English,  by 
Qordon,  Lend.,  4to,  1769;  bv  Rose,  8vo,  1767;  and  by  Sir  Henry 
Stewart,  2  vols.  4to ;  in  French,  by  De  Brosses ;  in  Spaniah,  by  Gabriel 
de  Bourbon,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Spain,  Madnd,  4to,  1772;  in 
Italian,  by  Alfieri ;  and  in  German,  by  Gerlach,  Prenslan,  1827. 

SALLUSTIUS,  a  Platonic  phUosopher,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era.  He  wrote  a  work  in  Greek,  'On  the  Goda 
and  the  World,'  which  was  originally  published  by  Leo  Allatius,  12mo, 
Rome,  1638.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  is  by  Or<>lli,  8vo,  Ztirich, 
1821.  It  has  .been  translated  into  French  by  Formey,  8vo,  Berlin, 
1748,  and  into  German,  by  Schulthess,  8vo,  Ziirich,  1779. 

SALMA'SIUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  Latinised  form  of  his  real  name 
CLAUDE  DE  SAUMAISE,  was  bom  near  S^mur  in  Anxois,  in  the 
year  1588  or  1696,  more  probably  the  latter.  His  father,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  parliament  of  Burgundy,  was  a  pexson  of  conaiderable 
learning;  he  translated  the  work  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  into 
French  verse,  12mo;  Paris,  1697.  Young  Saimasius  was  educated  at 
home  by  his  father,  and  is  said  to  have  made  saoh  astonishing  progresi 
in  his  studies  as  to  be  able  to  read  Pindar  at  ten  years  of  age,  and  to 
write  Greek  and  Latin  verses  with  fluency  and  correctness.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to  Paris  to  prosecute  his  studies,  where  be 
became  acquainted  with  Casaubon,  by  whose  influence  he  was  induced, 
contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  father,  to  embrace  the  Reformed  faith. 
From  Paris  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  made  a  foraial  renuncia- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  educated. 
At  Heidelberg  he  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  jurist  Denys  Qodefroy 
and  of  Gruter,  who  appreciated  his  talents,  and  recommended  hitn  to 
the  notice  of  all  the  great  literary  men  in  Germany.  During  his  stay 
in  this  city,  he  prosecuted  his  studies  with  the  greatest  perseverance, 
and  perused  not  only  the  Greek  and  Latin  Writers  wldch  wele  then 
published,  but  also  numerous  others,  which  existed  in  nuUiuscript  in 
the  university  library.  He  devoted  the  whole  of  every  third  night 
entirely  to  study,  till  at  length  his  excessive  application  occasioned  a 
long  and  serious  attack  of  illness.  About  this  time  (1608)  his  flmt 
publication  appeared,  which  was  an  edition  of  a  treatise  in  Greek 
by  Nilus,  archbishop  of  Theesalonica,  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope, 
and  also  of  another  work  on  the  same  subject^  by  a  monk  of  the 
name  of  Barlaam,  both  of  which  were  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
▼ersion  and  a  few  notes.  He  pnblished  soon  afterwardt  an  edition 
of  Floms,  8vo,  Paris,  1609,  which  he  dedicated  to  Gmtcf.  After 
spending  three  years  in  Germany,  he  returned  to  Prance,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  published  a  short  treatise  <  De  Suburbicariis  Regi- 
onibus  et  EccIeSiis,'  in  opposition  to  Sirmondua.  In  1620  he  pub- 
lished his  edition  of  the  'Historiss  Augustn  Scriptores  Sex/  folio, 
which  Casaubon,  shortlv  before  hid  death,  had  intended  to  edit  as 
a  sequel  to  his  edition  of  Suetonius.  The  commentary  of  Saimasius 
on  these  writers  is  full  of  valuable  information,  and  may  still  be  con- 
sulted with  profit  In  1622  Saimasius  published  his  edition  of  Tertul- 
liau's  work  'De  Pallio,'  with  a  commentary,  in  which  he  treats  at 
great  length  of  the  different  garments  worn  by  the  ancients. 

In  the  following  year  (1628)  Saimasius  married  the  daughter  of 
Mercier,  who  was  a  person  of  elevated  rank,  and  is  frequently  men- 
tioned by  his  son-in-law  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  both  for  his 
earning  and  talents.  From  the  time  of  his  marriage  Saimasius  resided 
for  many  years  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  his  great  work,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1629, 
folio,  2  vols.,  under  the  tide  of  'Plmianw  Exercitatlones  in  Caii  Julii 
Solini  Polyhistora,'  and  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1689,  with  an  appendix 
entitled  'De  Homofaymis  Hylea  latrica  Exercitatlones,  necnon  de 
Hanna  et  Sacchara'-  The  treatise  of  Solinus  rSouNUs]  was  evidently 
selected  by  Saimasius  on  account  of  its  treating  of  so  many  various 
subjects  in  antiquitv,  and  thus  enabling  him  to  discuss  without  the 
trouble  of  systematic  arrangement  almost  any  subject  which  he  chose. 
It  is  a  work  of  astonishing  erudition;  not  only  does  it  embrace  ques- 
tions connected  with  Greek  and  Roman  history,  geography,  and 
anhsBology,  but  it  also  treats  at  great  length  of  the  plants,  herbs,  and 
minerals  known  to  the  andents.  In  order  to  qualij^  himself  more 
completely  for  the  work,  Saimasius  studied  the  Hebrew,  Persian,  and 
Arabic  languages,  with  which  he  shows  an  extensive  acquaintance. 
The  work  is  however  written  in  a  very  confused  manner,  and  embraces 
too  many  subjeota  to  be  thoroughly  tteated  of  by  one  man.    In  this, 


as  well  as  in  meet  of  his  other  writings,  Salmaiiiu  frsqiunilj  ihoi 
great  carelessness  in  tiie  statement  ci  facts^  combined  with  mod 
arrogance  and  pretension. 

Upon  the  publication  of  this  work  the  repntatian  of  Sslniffii 
reached  its  greatest  height.  He  was  solicited  by  various  prineei  ii: 
states  to  Settle  in  their  dominions.  He  was  invited  by  the  YecetiDi 
by  the  university  of  Oxford,  and  even  by  the  pope ;  but  he  decbc 
ail  these  invitatums,  and  at  length  settled  at  Leyden  in  1632.  wki 
he  received  a  public  salaiy,  but  did  not  discharge  any  datia  u 
professor. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  father  in  1640,  Salmarins  returned  to  Ytsa 
to  settle  his  father's  affairs;  and  while  there  Richelieu  praned hmt 
remain  in  his  native  country,  and  also  offered  him  a  very  \b^  pos-i 
if  he  would  write  his  life.  After  the  death  of  Richelien,  Mat.,  j 
renewed  the  offers  of  Richelieu,  bat  Salmasina  resisted  all  their  tolc> 
tations,  and  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  remained  till  1650,vkake 
went  to  Sweden  to  pay  a  visit  to  Qneen  Christtni,  who  had  vritsfl 
him  the  most  pressing  invitation,  and  had  aaid  she  ooaldiiot> 
happy  without  mm.  The  climate  of  Sweden  however  did  not  i{» 
with  liim,  and  he  accordingly  returuftd  In  the  following  year. 

After  the  death  of  Charles  I.  of  England,  Salmashis  was  emplimi 
by  Charles  II.,  who  was  then  fai  Holland,  to  vmte  a  defeoee  of  b 
father  and  of  monarchy,  and  which  he  accordingly  did,  sad  i-xMl^. 
under  the  title  of  'Defensio  Regia  pro  Corolo  L,'  1649;  to  rtt 
Milton  made  a  most  powerful  reply  in  his  '  Defenaio  pro  Popolo  Aif^ 
cano.'  [MiLTOV.]  Saimasius  prepared  a  reply  to  Hilton,  bat  did  e^ 
live  to  finish  ii    He  died  in  September  1653. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  have  been  mentioDed  iotir 
course  of  this  article,  Saimasius  also  wrote  and  edited  the  folion^ 
works:  'De  Usuris,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1688;  ' De  Mode  Usanrm  ^r. 
Leyden,  1639;  'DieserUtio  de  Foenere  Trapesitieo^  in  tni  S»% 
divlsa,' Leyden,  1640;  *Notie  in  Pervigilium  Veneris,' 12mo,  Le7<ic, 
1688 ;  '  Commeotarius  in  SlmpUeii  Enchiridion  Epicteti,'  4to,  Leria 
1640 :  *  Interprstatio  Hippocratei  Aphoriami  de  Caleulo,'  8to^  l^«& 
1610;  'De  Helleniitica  Commentarius  Oontioversiam  de  Lsta 
Hellenistica  deddens,  et  plenlssime  pertraotana  Origines  et  Diil<^>i 
Grtectt  LlngusB,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1645;  '  Observmtiones  in  Jniitttz 
et  Romanum,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1645.  A  ooUeetion  of  SiIiBt!r->^ 
Letters  was  published  l^  Antoi^  Clement  after  his  death,  to  f^ 
his  life  is  prefixed,  Leyden,  1656. 

SALMON,  NATHANIEL,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Tfaoosi  Silo^ 
was  admitted  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  ta  ie9v  h 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  obtained  a  curacy  In  HortfordihA  '^ 
abandoned  the  clerical  profession  for  that  of  medicine,  in  the  \t»^ 
of  which,  and  in  the  study  of  antiquities,  he  passed  the  namfi^ 
his  Ufe.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  AprU  174S.  His  prineipil  tafl 
are :  '  A  Survey  of  the  Roman  Stations  in  Britaan  aecordin;  to  thf 
Roman  Itinerary,'  ^^o,  1781 ;  'A  Survey  of  the  Roman  StsftioDiiaQ« 
Midland  Counties  in  England,'  8vo,  1726 ;  'Hiatoiy  of  HertffltisB^ 
London,  foL,  1728;  'Antiquities  of  Surrey,'  Londoo,  8ro,I'- 
'  History  and  Antiquities  of  Essex,  from  the  Collections  ef  Hi;  Sizs? 
man,'  London,  fol.,  1740. 

SALOMON,  JOHANNPBTER,  a  composer  of  merit, s Tiolisi^' 
the  highest  rank,  and  an  active  and  enterprising  promotsr  of  rs^ 
Waa  bom  at  Bonn,  in  1745.  He  was  edacated  for  the  profesaoa  d'^ 
civil  law ;  but  was  eventually  allowed  to  indulge  his  iodimtitf ' 
music,  and  aoon  became  celebrated  not  only  for  his  peHbtfoistf  ^ 
the  violin,  but  for  his  knowledge  of  tiie  harmonic  srt  is  tf  " 
branches. 

When  young  he  entered  the  service  of  Prlnoe  Henry  of  lVossi< 
Berlin,  who  became  mudi  attached  to  his  youthful  inuiieitt-  ^' 
this  accomplished  and  amiable  prince  he  composed  serftii  Fio^ 
operas.  He  afterwarda  accepted  an  invitation  to  Paris,  in  17^1.  ^^ 
he  met  with  an  abundance  of  praise,  but  speedily  sought  the  £«^ 
shores,  in  hope  of  obtaining  more  aolid  reward,  and  wis  not  «-s^ 
pointed.  Arriving  in  London,  he  waa  immediately  introdQce<l  to  *^ 
more  eminent  amateurs,  among  whom  were  many  of  the  Bobilitr<^ 
his  cheerful  disposition,  superior  manners,  and  good  *c°';^^ 
obtained  for  him  the  friendship  of  thooe  who  at  first  patrooij»^|^ 
on  account  of  his  professional  talents.  In  1790  he  formed  th« Jf^^ 
of  giving  a  series  of  subscription-concerts^  and  carried  it  '^^^\ 
the  most  spirited  manner,  the  following  year.  These  coo*^  f! 
epoch  in  musical  history,  for  they  led  to  the  prodoettoo  0^ 
twelve  grand  symphonies  by  Haydn,  known  everywhere  as  "^''j^ 
for  Salomon's  Concerts" — works  of  an  imperishable  ^^^^}^l 
founded  on  immutable  principles,  and  embodying  all  thst  is  bM|r^ 
in  the  class  of  art  to  which  they  belong.  A  further  «^°°^^^ 
and  of  the  concerts,  will  be  found  in  our  blograjJuoal  sheteh  of  ii^ 

In  1798  the  oratorio  of  •  The  Creation '  was  produced  st  toe  t^ 
concert-room,  at  the  risk  and  under  the  direction  of  Mr-  ^'^ 
In  1801  he,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Arnold  and  Madame  lh»i ' 
the  Haymarket  theatre,  during  Lent^  wiUi  oratorios;  sodintl 
year  gave  five  subscription-concerts.    As  a  professifflisl  sun 
retired  firom  public  lifo,  and  chiefly  oocupied  his  time  in  stttf 
Carlton  Houses  in  composing  two  sets  of  cantonets,  some  songi>  s* 
&c.,  and  in  publishing  those,  together  with  six  tioIjd  solos  ana  **^jjg 
violin  concertos,  arranged  for  the  pianoforte.    But  st  the  '?^  .| 
of  the  Philharmonio  Sooety,  in  1818,  he  oontriboted  his  i«nc« 
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lilettante,  and  led  the  fint  ooDoert  ''with  a  seal  and  ability  that  age 
tiad  in  no  degree  impaired."  Qe  4ied  in  1815,  and  his  remaina  were 
leposited  in  the  great  cloister  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

SALYANDY,  NARCISSE-ACHILLE,  COUNT  DE,  was  bom  at 
Dondom,  in  the  department  of  Qera,  Jnne  11, 1795,  but  was  sent  to 
Paris  in  early  youth,  and  educated  at  the  lyo^e  Napoleon.  He  en- 
listed as  a  volunteer  in  1812,  and  aenred  with  so  much  distinction 
juriog  the  campaigni  of  1813-14,  that  on  the  6th  of  April  1814,  the 
emperor  bestowed  upon  bin),  with  his  own  handi^  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbona^  in  18^,  )£•  do  Salvandy 
nras  made  an  officer  of  the  royal  householdi  and  in  March  1815, 
ittended  Louis  XVIIJ.  to  the  frontiers.  About  this  time,  in  his 
iwentieth  year,  he  began  that  long  series  of  argumentative  pamphlets, 
'or  which  he  afterwiirda  became  so  oelebratad,  by  the  pubhcation 
)f  two  brochures,  one  called  '  H^moire  sur  lea  Griefs  et  lea  Yosux  de 
a  France,'  the  other  '  Observations  aur  le  Champ  de  MaL*  In  1816 
le  brought  out  'la  Coalition  et  la  prance,'  in  which  he  displayed  con- 
liderable  talent.  It  produced  a  g|reat  sensation  in  more  than  one  court 
In  1819,  he  became  a  member  of  the  conseil  d'dtat,  holding  the 
)ffice  of  Maitre  des  Requdtea.  But  he  was  incapable  of  submission  to 
toy  control  The  measure  presented  by  M.  Barth^l^mi,  cm  the  '  Loi 
lea  Electeura,'  appeared  to  him  an  organic  change  unfavourable  to  the 
constituency,  he  therefore  published  his  'Vues  Politiques,'  in  which, 
-egardless  of  place  and  emoluments,  he  fully  described  the  nature  of 
K>litical  partiea,  their  power,  influence,  and  objects.  This  act  of  in- 
lependeuce  was  foUow(9d  by  several  others,  as  the  irestored  family 
teemed  to  advance  in  their  system  of  aggreasion  upon  public  liberty, 
mtil  the  startling  pamphlet '  Sur  les  bangers  de  la  Situation  pr^sente,' 
)roduced  a  rupture  between  him  and  the  ministry* 

In  1824,  M.  de  Salvandy  went  to  SpaiUi  and  shortly  afterwarda 
narried  Mademoiselle  Oberkampl  The  result  of  this  Journey  was  a 
vork  of  more  than  usual  length,  'Don  Alonzo,  on  L'Espagne,'  oom- 
.oiising  a  full  account  of  the  Peninsula,  and  its  various  political  changes. 
[t  was  in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  1824,  that  he  began  to  write 
lis  well-known  articles  in  the  '  Journal  des  D^bats,'  the  most  oon- 
ipicuous  of  which  at  that  period  were  entitled  '  Lea  Fun^railles  de 
ItouiB  XVIIL'  and  '  Le  Nouvean  Rigne  et  Tancien 'Miniature/  recom< 
nending  a  course  of  constitutional  policy  to  Charlea  X  Like  Ch&- 
;eaubriand,  Armaud  Carrel,  and  other  independent  political  writers, 
le  steers  a  middle  course  between  the  opposite  partiea,  apd  flatters 
leitber  of  them.  Ever  constant  to  hia  principles,  and  equally  averse 
A}  arbitrary  rule  and  anarchical  diviaions,  he  maintained  for  forty-two 
rears  the  same  moderate  opinions  of  equity  and  juatice.  IniJl  his 
vritings  be  took  for  hu  basis,  the  maxim — ^there  is  no  security  for 
.^rance  but  in  constitutional  monarchy.  His  style  is  epergetio^  and 
lis  arguments  are  expressed  in  warm  language;  yet  he  never  abandona 
he  fundamental  principle;  notwithstandiog  the  strong  measnrea 
adopted  by  the  French  government  to  embazzass  him,  eepe<Hally  by 
be  revival  of  the  'censure*' 

Id  1827,  during  the  short  liberal  miniatry  of  M.  de  Martignao,  M.  de 
Salvandy  waa  created  Conseiller  d'Etat,  on  which  occasion  Charlea  X. 
aid  to  him  :  "  yon  must  admit  that  you  have  sometimes  gone  a  little 
CO  far.**  Bu^  when  the  Polignao  cabinet  waa  formed,  in  1829,  he 
reigned  immediately. 

From  1830  to  1846,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  M. 
le  Salvandy  continued  to  publish  his  separate  pamphlets,  and  his 
irticles  in  the  '  Journal  dea  Debatu'  Amongst  these  few  have  been 
a  ore  admired  than  his  '  Seize  mois ;  od  la  Kdvolution  de  1880  et  les 
l^volutionDaires*'  M.  de  Salvandy  became  a  depute  in  1832,  when  he 
•bserved  the  same  course  of  moderate  and  liberal  policy  as  in  his 
rritinga.  He  was  more  than  once  called  to  fill  some  of  the  highest 
oinisterial  offices  of  state,  during  the  reign  of  the  Citizen  King.  He 
ikewise  became  a  member  of  the  French  academy,  and  was  created  a 
ounL  Aft^  the  coup  d'etat,  in  December  1851,  he  withdrew,  like 
Qost  of  his  eminent  fellow-countrymen,  into  comparativa  retirement. 
le  died  December  15, 1856,  at  the  age  of  sixty-one. 
SALVATOR  ROSA.    [Rosa,  Salyatob.] 

SALVIATI,  IL  (Francsboo  Bobsi),  so  called  from  having  been 
•atronised  and  protected  by  the  Cardinal  S&lviati,  was  the  son  of 
lichel  Angiolo  Rossi,  and  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1510.  He  studied 
ainting  first  under  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  afterwarda  under  Bacdo 
tandinelli,  and  waa  fellow-student  with  Qiorgio  Yasari,  between  whom 
nd  himself  thefp  exiated  a  strict  intimaqy.  They  studied  together  at 
U>nie^  and  although  the  superior  genius  of  Sa)viati  prompted  bim  to  a 
igher  class  of  deeign  than  that  to  which  Yasari  attained,  the  latter, 
dth  a  remarkable  freedom  from  jealousy,  alwaya  in  hia  writings 
elebrated  the  eminence  of  his  friend.  Jndeed  in  his  '  Le  Yite  di  pitl 
xcellenti  Pittori,'  he  speaka  of  the  woyrk  of  his  fellow-pupil  and 
ountryman  in  the  Palazso  Qrimaldi  at  Yexiice,  representiog  the  history 
f  Psyche,  aa  the  fineat  work  in  Yenioe.  Whilst  at  Rome  Salviati 
ainted  the  '  Annunciation  *  and '  Christ  i4)pearing  to  St  Peter '  in  the 
hurcb  of  La  Pace,  and  he  embellished  the  vault  of  the  chapel  of  his 
matron  the  cardinal  with  a  series  of  frescoes  representing  the  Ufe  of  St 
bbn  the  Baptist ;  he  painted  for  ^e  Prince  Famese  a  aet  of  cartoons 
or  the  tap)9S^  of  |iis  pala^oe,  displaying  the  principal  events  of  the 
dstory  of  Alexander  the  Qreat^'and,  in  oonjosotion  with  Yasari,  he 
nuuBentsd  the  Ganoellaria  with  sevsaral  fresco  works. 


fVom  Rome  he  went  to  Yenioe^  and  thsnoe  to  ICantna  and  Florence ; 
and  in  the  latter  city  was  employed  by  the  grand  duke  to  decorate 
one  of  the  saloons  of  the  Palasoo  Yecchio,  where  he  painted  the 
<  Yictory  and  Triumph  of  Furius  Camillus.'  He  did  not  long  remain 
at  Florence,  but  upon  the  invitation  of  the  Cardinal  de  Lorraine  visited 
France,  where  he  painted  for  Francii  I.  some  part  of  the  ch&teau  of 
FontaUiebleau.  In  Paris  he  executed  a  fine  work  for  the  church  of 
the  Celestines,  representing  the  *  Taking  down  from  the  Cross ;'  but 
not  feeling  satisfied  with  his  situation  in  the  dominions  of  Francis,  he 
returned  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  Novenr»her  11,  1563. 

The  violence  and  turbulence  of  Salviati's  disposition  caused  Mm  to 
be  frequently  embroiled  in  quarrels,  and  hii  envious  and  illiberal  die- 
position  towards  the  merits  of  hii  brother  artists  provoked  from  them 
a  very  unfair  comparison  of  his  works  with  those  of  others.  Though 
received  in  France  by  Primaticdo,  the  superintendent  of  the  works  at 
Fontaineb|eau,  with  respect  and  kindness,  he  acted  towards  that  person 
with  ingratitude ;  and  when  he  returned  to  Rome  he  fell  into  virulent 
disputes  with  Daniello  di  Yolterra,  Pietro  Legorio,  and  others ;  and 
carried  his  violence  to  such  excess  that  it  is  »aid  to  have  brought  on 
a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  to  him.  In  invention  Salviati  was  rich 
and  fertile ;  in  compo«ition,  original  apd  copious ;  and  though  inferior 
in  his  general  colouring,  bis  carnations  are  delicate  and  tender.  He 
showed  great  skill  in  the  management  of  his  draperies  and  architectural 
accemnriea     A  small  *  Charity.'  by  hira.  is  in  the  National  Qallery. 

SAMANIANS,  a  Persian  dynasty  under  the  kalifs,  of  which  the 
founder,  Ismael,  was  the  first  who  had  the  title  of  Padishah  (king). 
Ab  the  Mohammedan  possessions  increased  in  extent,  the  governors  of 
the  provinces  gradually  usurped  a  more  extended  and  less  dependent 
power,  sometimes  refusing  to  their  spiritual  and  temporal  superior  the 
nominal  allegiance  which  at  others  they  were  content  to  pay.  Aouru 
Laith,  a  governor  of  this  class,  ruled  Khorasan,  Fard,  and  Irak,  and  hia 
extent  of  dominion  raised  the  jealousy  of  the  kalif  Motadhedh,  who 
stirred  up  a^^ainst  him  Ismael  Samani,  a  chief  who  had  been  for  some 
time  rising  into  a  power,  of  which  the  firat  foundation  had  been  laid 
by  his  grandfather  Saman.  Jamael  passed  the  Oxus  into  the  states  of 
his  rival,  and  prepared  to  dispute  his  possessions  by  arma ;  but  the 
contest  was  decided  in  a  more  unusual  manner.  The  horse  of  Amra 
took  the  bit  in  his  teeth  and  carrie4  his  rider  into  the  camp  of  the 
enemy.  His  soldiers,  left  without  a  commander,  fied,  and  thus  a  large 
portion  of  Persia  was  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  fortunate  con- 
queror. It  is  said  that  Ismael  sent  an  officer  to  console  and  comfort 
his  prisoner ;  a  kindness  which  Amru  returned  by  sending  to  bis  captor 
a  list  of  the  places  where  he  had  stored  his  treasures.  Ismael  however 
refused  even  to  look  a|t  this ;  treating  the  offer  as  an  attempt  to  throw 
upon  him  the  guilt  incunwi  in  the  unjust  accumulation  of  these 
treasurea  The  uUiniate  cause  of  their  discovery,  aay  the  historians  of 
this  dynasty,  was  m  singular  as  any  part  of  this  extraordinary  corre- 
spondence. The  ruby  necklace  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Ismael  wsa 
carried  pff  by  a  bird  of  prey,  who  took  it  for  a  piece  of  flesh.  Pursued 
by  soldiers  ifith  shouts  and  clashing  of  arms,  he  dropped  the  splendid 
booty  into  ^  well,  and  in  this  well  were  found,  after  a  diligent  search, 
the  treasure  in  question.  Ismael  was  recognised  as  king  by  Motadhedh 
in  287  of  the  Hejura  (a.d.  900),  and  reigned  seven  yesrSL  His  descend- 
ants who  held  this  kingdom  from  father  to  aon,  except  in  the  last  two 
instances,  in  which  it  pasaed  from  one  brother  to  another,  were  Ahmed, 
Nasser,  |f  oah  L,  Abdalmelek  I.,  Mansor  L,  Noah  II.,  Mansor  II.,  and 
Abdalmelek  XI.  The  dynasty  was  superseded  by  Mahmoud  of  Qhizni, 
who  incorporated  their  dominiona  with  his  own  empire,  after  they  had 
held  the  greater  part  of  Persia  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

SAMSOR,  OLE  JOHAN,  was  bom  on  the  2nd  of  March  1759,  at 
Neatved,  where  his  father  waa  a  person  in  easy  circumstances.  At 
first  he  wss  educated  at  home  by  a  private  tutor,  but  was  afterwards 
sent  to  the  school  at  Colding,  of  which  Justitsraad  Thorladus  was  then 
the  rector.  He  proceeded  thence  to  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  superior  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, and  where  he  formed  aome  literaiy  friendahips.  One  of  his 
most  intimate  associates  was  Rahbek,  with  whom  he  set  out  on  a  tour 
through  Qermany  in  the  summer  of  1782.  The  two  friends  visited 
Paris  on  their  return  in  the  autumn  of  1784.  It  was  now  necessary 
that  he  ahould  form  some  decisive  plana  for  the  future,  for  though  his 
fftther  had  left  hi°i  what  waa  at  th»  time  a  considerable  property,  it 
was  vested  in  Indian  stock,  which  had  fallen  very  greatly  in  the 
interim,  while  the  expenses  of  travelling,  of  which  he  seems  to  have 
borne  the  greater  share,  had  made  some  inroad  into  his  finances.  At 
the  advice  therefore  of  a  firiend,  he  applied  for  the  post  of  teacher  to 
the  royal  pages,  but  did  not  hold  it  longer  than  about  five  years.  His 
salary  however  waa  continued  to  him  as  a  pension. 

In  1793  he  was  made  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Latin  school,  but 
resigned  that  situation  in  the  following  spring,  his  motive  for  accepting 
it  having  been  chiefiy  to  make  such  addition  to  bis  income  as  would 
enable  him  to  marry  a  lady  to  whom  he  was  attached ;  yet  though  all 
preparations  had  been  made,  and  the  day  itself  fixed,  the  marriage  waa 
broken  off  by  mutual  consent,  and  without  breach  of  good  understand- 
ing between  the  partiea  Thus  released  from  the  duty  of  providing 
for  a  familv,  Samsoe  gave  np  his  other  engs^ements,  and  applied  him- 
self entirely  to  literary  studies.  Besides  his  Scandinavian  tales,  tha 
first  of  which,  'fVitluof,'  bad  been  oomposed*by  him  while  at  tha 
univeKsityi  he  oonunanoed  a  translation  of  Ctsero's '  Offioas^'  and  anothov 
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of  Garvo'a  work  on  moral«.  Hu  profideniiy  in  Qnek  litantnre,  and 
nis  admiration  of  Plutarch,  auggestad  to  him  tha  idea  of  writing  a 
work  on  ancient  history,  thrown  ohiefly  into  the  form  of  Uographiea 
of  the  moat  conspicuous  personagea,  connected  hy  auednofc  nanmtiTea 
of  intermediate  eyenta.  Unfortnnately  he  did  not  execute  or  even 
begin  it^  for  nothing  of  the  kind  waa  diaooyered  among  his  manuacripta. 
He  now  tried  hia  talent  in  a  di£feient  walk  of  literature,  where  aucoeaa 
brings  with  it  more  audden  and  mora  brilliant  popularity.  Theenthu- 
aiasm  with  which  hia  tragMy  of '  Dyrecke '  (founded  on  the  hiatory  of 
the  beautiful  mistresa  of  Christian  II.  and  her  ambitioua  mother)  waa 
received,  would  doubtlesa  haye  led  him  at  once  to  proaecute  that 
career,  and  indeed  the  plana  of  two  other  dramas  on  national  aubjecta 
were  found  among  hia  papers.  But  he  did  not  liye  even  to  be  asaured 
of  his  triumph,  aa  he  oied  January  24th,  1796,  juat  a  week  before  the 
first  representation  of  hia  piece^  which  took  place  on  the  day  of  his 
funeral.  '  Dyvecke '  makes  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Danbh 
atage :  written  in  proae,  and  diyested  of  thoae  pompoua  oonven* 
tionalitiea  which  often  aenre  merely  to  disguise  feebleness,  this  drama 
captivatea  by  the  intrinsic  interest  of  dialoguea  and  situationa,  and  by 
its  forcible  pathos.  It  is  true  that  criticiam  has  alleged  many  defecta 
against  it;  yet  if  not  perfect^  it  furnished  a  model  which  did  not 
previously  exist  in  the  language;  and  both  on  that  account^  and  as 
being  the  only  dramatic  attempt  of  the  author,  it  deaeryea  to  be  esti- 
mated by  its  beautiea  and  its  merita.  This  tragedy  and  hia  Talea 
form  tho  two  yolumea  of  hia  poathumoua  piecea,  edited  by  hia  friend 
&ihbek. 

Samuel,  the  prophet  and  judge  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Elkanah 
by  Hannah,  his  wife,  and  was  born  in  B.a  1171*  He  bad  been  granted 
to  hia  motber'a  earnest  prayers,  she  having  been  long  barren,  and  she 
Dad  vowed  to  devote  him  to  the  service  of  the  Lord.  He  was  accord- 
ingly brought  up  in  the  tabernacle,  and  when  only  twelve  years  old 
was  made  the  messenger  of  the  Lord  to  announce  the  punitoment  on 
Eli  and  hie  sons,  because  they  were  "  vile,  and  he  restrained  them 
not"  At  the  end  of  ten  yeara  the  punishment  waa  inflicted.  In  a 
battle  with  the  Philistines  the  IsraeUtea  were  defeated,  the  ark  waa 
taken,  Eli's  two  sons  were  alain,  and  he,  on  hearing  the  newa,  fell 
backward  from  his  seat  and  broke  hia  neck.  The  ark  which  the 
Philistines  had  oaptured  proyed  to  them  a  source  of  calamity,  and 
they  were  soon  glad  to  restore  it;  but  the  Hebrews  continued  in 
subjection  to  the  Philistines  for  twenty  yearsp  During  thia  time  the 
influence  of  Samuel  increaaed,  and  on  condition  of  the  people  aban- 
doning idolatry  he  promised  them  deliverance;  aaaembled  them  at 
Idiapeb,  where  he  was  created  judge ;  and  aoon  after  totally  defested 
the  Philistines,  who  were  compelled  to  restore  all  their  conquests  from 
the  Israelites.  His  adminiatration  alone  laated  twelve  years,  when  the 
ill-conduct  of  his  sons  to  whom  he  had  intrusted  aubordinate  gevem- 
ments,  bis  advancing  yeara,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
induced  the  eldera  to  reaort  to  him  at  Ramah  to  demand  that  a  king 
ahould  be  set  over  them.  Samuel  forcibly  repreaented  Uie  evils  to 
which  they  would  be  ezpoaed  under  the  rule  ox  a  despotic  soyereign, 
but  they  persisted,  and  the  first  election  of  a  king  was  appointed  to 
take  place  in  1110.  Saul,  in  conformity  to  a  revelation,  waa  anointed 
by  Samuel ;  and  when  the  tribea  met  at  Qilgal  he  waa  diosen  king  by 
Acclamation,  though  Samuel  continued  judge  and  prieat  for  the  remain* 
ing  thirty-eight  years  of  bis  life.  On  the  occaaion  of  the  confirmation 
of  Saul  as  king,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Ammonitea,  Samuel  appealed 
to  the  people  whether  he  had  ever  oppressed  or  defrauded  any,  and 
they  replied  that  he  had  not  He  then  exhorted  them  to  obedience, 
adding,  "  I  will  teach  you  the  good  and  the  right  way."  Saul  however 
Eeems  to  have  been  desiroua  of  auperseding  him.  In  prospect  of  a 
battle  with  the  Philiatines  he  took  upon  himself  to  offer  sacrifice,  for 
which  he  was  reprehended  by  Samuel.  Again,  when  Saul  waa  ordeted 
to  destroy  the  Amalekites,  he  spared  the  king,  and  preaerved  the 
booty ;  but  Samuel  caused  the  king  to  be  put  to  death,  and  foretold 
that  for  his  disobedience  the  kingdom  would  be  rent  from  Saul.  After 
a  time,  though  Samuel  lamented  for  Saul,  he  waa  commanded  to 
anoint  David  [DAyin],  which  he  did ;  and  two  yeara  before  the  death 
of  Saul  he  died,  B.O.  1072,  aged  ninety,  having  governed  Israel  fifty 
years,  twelve  years  alone  and  thirty-eight  in  conjunction  wiUi  SauL 

Of  the  two  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  bear  his 
name,  tho  first  containing  the  history  of  Israel  from  the  birth  of  the 
Prophet  Samuel  to  the  death  of  Saul  (B.a  1171-1055),  and  the  second 
the  history  of  David'a  reign  for  about  forty  years  (b.0.  1055-1017),  the 
Jews  and  most  Christian  writera  ascribe  a  portion  to  Samuel  (who, 
from  the  nature  of  their  contents,  could  not  have  written  the  whole), 
and  the  remainder  to  the  propheta  Gad  and  Nathan,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  of  the  following  passage  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  29  : — "  Now  the 
acts  of  David  the  king,  fint  and  last,  behold,  they  are  written  in  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  book  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and 
in  the  book  of  Qad  the  seer."  The  first  tw«nty-four  chapters  of  the 
first  book  of  Samuel,  from  Samuel's  birth  nearly  to  his  death,  are 
ascribed  to  Samuel  himselt  As  to  the  remainder,  it  cannot  be  exactly 
determined  what  part  waa  written  by  Gad,  and  what  part  by  Nathan ; 
but  it  is  conjectured  that  Gad,  who  was  vezy  probably  a  pupil  of 
Samuel,  and  a  companion  of  David  in  his  wanderings  during  the  life 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiL  5),  wrote  the  history  of  DmS,  from  the  death 
of  Samuel  to  his  being  made  king  in  Hebron  (1  Sam.  xxy. ;  2  Sam.  y.) ; 
and  that  the  remainhig  pert  of  the  second  book  was  written  by  Nathan. 


These  three  portions  then  wen  collected  by  Ezra  when  ha  fofBed 
the  oanon  into  one  book,  for  in  the  Jewiah  eanoa  the  two  books  x 
Samuel  form  only  one.  Jahn,  on  the  eontrary,  aaciibea  the  boc^  d 
Samuel  and  of  Kings  to  the  same  author,  and  ^laoee  their  pobEasss 
■bout  the  forty-fourth  year  of  the  BabyUniah  captiTtty.  In  tbe 
Septuagint  theee  books  are  called  the  fiitt  and  aeoo&d  books  of  Eiasa, 
or  of  the  Kingdoms. 

SAN ADON,  NOEL-BTIBNNB,  waa  bom  at  Rouen,  Febmzy  It 
1676.  Having  entered  early  into  the  order  of  Jeaaita,  he  b&aut 
professor  of  rhetorio  first  at  Caen,  and  afterwards  sit  Paris.  Os  t'« 
death  of  P^  Duoeroean,  he  waa  appointed  tator  to  the  Prioee  ^ 
Conti,  through  whose  influence  he  became,  in  1728,  librariaD  rf  f^ 
College  de  Louis  le  Grand,  which  aituation  he  hidd  till  his  dss^a, 
Ootober  22, 178a. 

The  Pire  Sanadon  was  possessed  of  eonsideraUe  erudition,  and  w 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Huet  and  most  of  the  other  learned  ism 
of  hia  time^    He  la  the  author  of  a  prcee  traoalation  of  Honee,  *La 
Podsies  d*Horaoe^  dispo«^  auivant  I'Ordre  chronologique^  et  tradsste 
en  Franfais,  avec  dee   Bemarquea   et  dee  Diaeertataona  erittqan 
2  vols.  4to,  Paris  and  Amsterdam,  1728.    There  is  a  subaei^: 
edition  in  3  vols.  12mo,  1759.    This  translation  ia  better  than  tfait  d 
Dacier,  and  has  smoothed  the  way  for  following  traoalaton,  bes: 
poBseaaes  few  of  the  beautiea  of  Horace.    Sanadon  ia  the  author  c^t 
Latin  heroic  poem, '  Nicauor  Moriens,'  which  oontsdns  aome  pkter: 
imitatiooa  of  Theooritua,  Anacreon,  and  other  Greek  poetn.     He  wra 
alaoaome  Latin  lyrio  poema,  'Carminum  Libri  Qoatoor/  12mo,  IV?, 
1715,  and  tranaUted  the  'Pervigilium  Veneria,'  12mo,  Paris,  ITr. 
Many  of  hia  Latin  verses  and  Latin  diaconrses  hare  been  publjs&^i 
separately,  of  which  a  detail  ia  given  in  Horeri's  '  Dietlonnaiie  i:> 
torique,'  edition  of  1750. 

SANCH£Z   DE   ARETALO,    RODBI'GO,    genenlly   knon  a 
Rodericua  Sanctius,  a  Spanish  prelate,  much  admired  for  bla  wiits^ 
on  ecdeaiaatieal  hiatory  and  other  aubjecta,  was  bora  at  Santa  Masi 
de  Nieva,  in  the  diooese  of  Segovia,  in  1404.    After  TeeciviBg  i^ 
filaafilcal  education  at  the  university  of  Salamanca,  smd  obtsininrt^ 
degree  of  doctor,  he  entered  the  church,  and  vraa  made  suceesBnCj 
archdeacon  of  Travillo  in  the  diocese  of  Burgoe^  dean  of  LeoB,iai 
dean  of  Seville.    About  1440,  John  II.,  king  of  Caatale,  wirinsb 
send  an  ambasaador  to  fVederic  IIL,  chose  Sanches  for  that  ^wpm. 
Sanchea  succeeded  so  well  in  the  object  of  his  iiiia«ion,  that  «ba 
Calixtna  III.  beoame  pope,  he  was  sent  by  Henry  IV.  of  Osatib:} 
congratulate  his  bolinees  on  his  accession.      In  all  hia  embaea 
Sanchez  made  Latin  haranguea  to  the  different  piinoea  to  whoa  Si^ 
waa  aent.    These  haranguea  are  atill  praserred  in  mannseriptiatb* 
Vatican  library.    On  the  aooeasion  of  Paul  II.,  Saneheo,  who  had  b« 
prevailed  upon  by  hia  predeoeasor  to  settle  at  Bome^  wna  s^^pointed  bf 
that  pope  governor  of  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  keeper  of  tk 
jewels  and  treasures  of  the  Roman  church ;  and  in  ooorae  of  time  pR- 
moted  to  the  biahoprica  of  Zamora,  Galahorra,  and  JE^alencia,  whk^h 
however  governed  without  ouitting  Rome^    He  employed  all  the  tE» 
he  could  spara  from  his  official  duties  in  oomponn^  aeveral  vmii, 
most  of  whioh  have  never  been  printed.    He  died  at  Bonse,  Oetobe 
4th  1470,  and  was  interred  in  the  ohnreh  of  Santiago  dei  Spsgan^ 
He  wrote  the  following  works : — '  Speculum  Vite  Humaiiae^  &&,'  bciB| 
a  treatise  on  morally  divided  into  two  books,  in  whioh  yaj  hmnj 
censure  is  passed  on  the  deigy,  folio,  Rome^  14(18;  'Bptrtoh  & 
Expugnatione  Nigropontia,'  folio,  without  date,  hot  probatdy  hrfj» 
the  author's  death.    *  Compendiosa  Historia  Hispanioa '  (4to^  Base. 
1470),  dedicated  to  Henry  IV.  of  Castile;  thia  waa  aubeeqaKCtlr 
reprinted  in  the  collection  entitled  '  Hispania  lUnatrata,*  by  Ab^ 
Schott,  ToL  L  (Frankfurt^  1608).     'Liber  de  Origine  ao  Difienata 
PrincipatuB,  fta,'  being  a  treatise  wherein  the  author  laboura  to  ptan 
the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  all  other  soverngns,  Bome^  152L   fi> 
slso  wrote  many  more  works  on  different  subjects^  which  ate  stOl  3 
manuaeript  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  the  catalogue  of  which  may  bi 
aeen  in  Nicolas  Antonio, '  Bib.,'  voL  L,  p.  297. 

SANCHEZ,  FRANCISCO,  commonly  called  'El  Btoeeuse,' n 
eminent  classical  aoholar,  waa  bom  at  Laa  Broyaa,  in  the  proviiieeef 
Batremadura  in  Spain,  in  1528.  He  oommenoed  hie  atndiesaktk 
university  of  Valladolid,  where  he  took  Ms  degree  of  bacdielor  of  are 
in  1551.  From  thence  he  went  to  Salamanca,  where^  having  bees 
incorporated  in  the  universi^,  he  obtained,  in  1564,  the  chair  d 
rhetoric,  and  alao  taught  Greek  and  Latin  with  the  Ugheat  repntatiga 
Justus  Lipsius,  Sdoppius,  and  other  learned  seholars  of  his  time  spnl 
in  the  highest  terms  of  him.  The  former  bestows  on  him  the  epithets 
'divine'  and  'admirable,'  and  in  one  of  lus  letten  ('Ad  Italcsit 
Hispanoe,'  p.  89)  calla  him  'Kerooriua  atque  ApoUo  iTii^iiip'  h 
1574  Sanchea  took  the  doctor*a  degree.  He  had  already  edited 
Persios,  Pomponius  Mela,  the  *Ibia'  of  Ovxdina,  VirgiT a '  Bacolks, 
and  Horace's  *  Art  of  Poetry.'  He  now  devoted  aJl  hia  lelaura  to  thf 
composition  of  the  work  which  gained  him  moat  reputation,  nam^, 
his  '  Minerva ;  sen  de  Cauaia  Linguss  Latinas  Commentarina,'  whiet 
appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Salunanoa  in  8vo,  1587,  and  waa  ofta 
reprinted  during  the  16th  centuiy,  and  in  more  modem  times  at 
Amsterdam,  8vo,  1754, 1761,with  remarkaby  Soiopploa  and  nnmems 
annotationa  by  James  Voorbroek*  [PKBisoirn7&]  Aiyii^mp  editiaa 
was  published  at  Utrecht^  1795,  with  the  additions  of  Ervrard  SebekL 
The  *  Minerva'  is  a  work  in  whioh  the  roles  of  Latin  syntax  an 
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izplamed  by  means  of  quotations  from  the  oUssio  authors.  It  gainfd 
ts  author  great  reputation  among  the  learned  of  bis  time.  In  1593 
Janchez  resigned  the  chair  of  rhetorio  in  faTOur  of  bis  son-in-law 
3artholom^  de  Cespedes,  and  reserved  for  himself  those  of  Latin  and 
j^reek  grammar,  which  he  filled  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Sandhez 
lied  on  the  17th  of  January  1601,  at  the  age  of  serenty-eeven,  and 
WAB  buried  in  the  church  of  the  oonvent  of  San  Francisco.  Besides 
,he  above-mentioned  he  wrote  the  following  works :— '  Veres  brevis- 
lue  Grammatices  Latines  Institutiones '  8vo,  Salamanca,  1587,  which 
le  subsequently  published  in  Spanish  under  the  title  '  Arte  para  saber 
LAtin/  8vo,  Salam.,  1595 ;  '  Qrammaticso  Gnecso  Compendiam,*  8vo, 
Salam.,  1592,  Antw.,  1581;  <De  Arte  Dioendi,'  Salam.,  1556;  <De 
[nterpretandis  Auctoribu8»  sive  de  Ezerdtatione/  Antw.,  1582  and 
1592 ;  '  Paradoxa,'  8vo,  Antw.,  1582 ;  *  Oiganum  Dialecticum  et 
^etoricum/  8vo,  Salam.,  1588;  'De  Nonnullis  Porphjrii  aliorumque 
n  Dialeotica  Erroribus  Scbolso  Dialecticse,'  Salam.,  1588  and  1597. 
ie  idso  publiahed  a  very  learned  Commentary  on  the  '  Emblems '  of 
^.iidrea  Alciati,  Leyden,  1563;  on  the  'Sylvse'  of  Angelo  Politiano, 
Salam.,  1554 ;  on  the  Poems  of  Juan  de  Mena  [Mena];  on  the  works 
)f  Garcilaao  de  la  Vega,  Salam.,  1574.  All  his  minor  works,  with  the 
fxception  of.  the  '  Minerva,'  were  collected  and  publiahed  at  Geneva  in 
i  vols.  8vo,  1766;  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  is  the  life  of  the  author 
3y  Gregorio  Mayans. 

Sanchez,  Fbancisco,  an  eminent  physician,  who  lived  at  the  same 
ime  as  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  has  often  been  mistaken 
!br  him.  He  was  born  of  Jewish  parents,  but  embraced  the  Christian 
religion.  He  died  in  1632.  His  works,  among  which  is  a  valuable 
commentary  on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  were  published  after  his 
leath,  Toulouse,  4to,  163t). 

SANCHEZ^  THOMAS,  a  learned  theologian,  was  bom  at  Cordova 
n  1550,  of  noble  parents.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the 
Society  of  Uie  Jesuits,  and  in  course  of  time  became  director  of  the 
loviciate  at  Granada.  His  reputation  for  sanctity  and  theological 
earning  vras  such  that  he  was  consulted  on  difficult  cases  of  conscience 
6y  persons  from  all  parts  of  Spain  and  Italy.  This  induced  him  to 
nrrite  his  *  Disputatioues  de  Sancto  Matrimonii  Sacramento,'  which  he 
ntended  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  confessors.  This  work,  in  which  the 
tuthor  displayed  great  learning,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animad- 
rerition,  owing  to  the  free  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  treated.  It 
ivas  first  printed  at  Geneva,  folio,  1602,  and  has  subsequently  gone 
,b rough  fifteen  difierent  editions.  He  also  wrote  'Opus  Morale  in 
'rsecepta  Decalogi,'  Mad.,  1618 ;  and  *Consilia,  seu  Opuscula  Moralia,' 
jyoo,  1  634-85.  Sancbea  died  19th  of  May  1610,  at  Gianada,  where 
.e  was  interred  with  great  pomp. 

SANCHUNIATHON,  a  Phoenician  writer,  whose  era  is  not  certain; 
ome  m  ake  him  a  eontemporary  of  Queen  Semiramis  (Eueeb., '  Pnep. 
Svang.,'  L  p.  31 ;  x.  p.  485),  and  others  say  that  he  lived  about  the 
dme  of  the  Trojan  war.  (Porphyr.  ap.  Euseb.,  L  a ;  Suidas,  s.  v. 
Zayx^^*^^^')  His  birthplace,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  was 
Berytus,  though  Athenseus  (ill.  p.  126,  where  however  the  common 
reading  is  :Uwial6ay)  and  Suidas  call  him  a  Tyrian.  He  vras  the 
contemporary  of  Adonilibnas,  a  king  of  Byblos,  to  whom  he  was 
sngaged  as  secretary ;  and  it  was  at  the  rsquest  of  this  king  that  he 
irrote  his  principal  work.  Suidas  mentions  the  titles  of  two  works 
>f  Sanchuniathon,  one  called  ircpl  rris  'Ep/iov  ^vawXoyiat ;  another 
KiyinmoK^  BtoXoyieu  Athentcus  speaks  of  the  ^tvucuea  of  Sanchunia- 
ihon,  that  is, '  A  History  of  Phoenicia,'  which  by  other  ancient  writers  is 
billed  ^otvucutii  laropla,  or  ^lyixuy  BtoKoyUi,  (Porphvr.,  'De  Abstin. 
tb  Anim.,'  ii  p.  94 ;  Theodoret,  p.  84.)  But  these  three  titles  pro- 
>ably  refer  to  different  portions  of  tie  same  work,  namely,  to  his 
History  of  Phoenicia,'  in  which  he  described  the  religious  as  well 
IS  the  profane  history  of  his  own  country,  and  also  the  theology  of 
Sgypt.  He  is  said  to  have  derived  most  of  his  information  fh>m  the 
)ook8  of  Taaut  (Hermes),  or  from  Hierombal,  a  priest  of  the  god  *U\ki 
perhaps  Jehovah) ;  and  if  the  latter  be  the  same  as  Jerobaal  (Gideon) 
n  the  book  of  Judges,  Sanchuniathon  must  have  lived  in  the  14th 
wntury  before  the  Christian  era.  But  little  confidence  can  be  placed 
n  these  and  similar  cozgectures,  snd  some  critics  have  gone  so  far  as 
o  deny  the  existence  of  Sanchuniathon. 

The  original  works  of  Sanchuniathon,  which  were  written  in  the 
'hcsnioian  language,  are  now  lost,  and  even  the  ancients  who  speak  of 
hem  do  not  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  them  in  the  original 
anguage,  but  they  speak  of  a  Greek  translation  made  by  Philo  of 
Syblus,  a  grsmmarian  who  lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
lentury  of  our  era.  The  original  work  of  Sanchuniathon  is  said  to 
lave  consiBted  of  eight  t>ook8  (Porphyr.,  '  De  Abstinent,'  iL  p.  94), 
mt  the  translation  of  Philo  was  divided  into  nine  books.  (Euseb., 
Prsep.  Evang.,'  i.  p.  31.)  The  work  of  Eusebius  just  referred  to 
ion  tains  a  considerable  fragment  of  the  history  of  Sanchuniathon, 
rbich  cives  an  account  of  the  gods  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians, 
nd  till  within  the  last  few  years  this  and  a  few  other  frsgments^  as 
ranslated  by  Philo,  were  the  only  parts  of  the  work  of  Sandiimiathon 
rhich  were  known.  A  very  useful  edition  of  these  fragments  was 
•ublished  at  Leipzig  in  1826,  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  under  the  title  '  Sancho- 
liathonis  Bery  tii  Fragmenta  de  Cosmogonia  et  Theologia  Phosnidum, 
3r.  et  Lat  recogn.  emend,  not  seL  Scaligeri,  Bocharti,  G.  J.  Voesii, 
yumberlandi  aliorumque  permult.  suisque  animdv.,  Ulustr.  J.  C  OrellL' 
Sut  in  the  year  1825  a  manuscript  containing  the  whole  of  the  nine 


books  of  Philo  B  translation  of  Sanchuniathon  was  said  to  have  been 
discovered  in  the  convent  of  Santa  Maria  de  Merinhao,  in  the  province 
of  Entre  Douro  e  Minho  in  Portugal,  by  Colonel  Peieiro,  or,  according 
to  others,  by  a  German  smgeon.  The  announcement  of  Uie  discovery 
of  so  important  a  work  created  a  grsat  sensation  throughout  Europe ; 
but  the  opinions  of  scholars  were  divided :  some  declared  the  work  to 
be  a  foigery  of  Philo,  while  others,  and  espeeially  Grotefend,  exerted 
their  utmost  to  prove  that  the  work  was  the  real  translation  of 
Sanchuniathon  made  by  Phila  The  controversy  was  at  the  time 
carried  on  with  great  seal  in  Germany,  and  the  result  was,  that  at  last 
almost  all  scholars  agrsed  that  the  work  was  spurious.  In  1886  Wagen- 
feld  published  a  German  translation  of  it,  with  an  introductory  dis* 
course  by  Ghrotefend,  under  the  title  'Sanchuniathon's  Uzgesehiohte  der 
Phosnizier  in  einem  Ausauge  aus  der  wieder  aufgefundenen  Handschrift 
von  Philo's  vollstand.  Uebersetaung  nebst  Bemerkungen  von  F*:. 
Wsgenfeld  mit  einem  Vorworte  von.  G.  F.  Grotefend,  mit  einem  Fao- 
simUe,'  Hanover,  1836.  The  year  following  there  appeared  *Sancha- 
niathonia  Historiarum  PhoanictB  libros  novem,  Gneoe  versos  k  Philooe 
Biblio,  edidit  Latioaque  versione  donavit  F.  Wsgenfeld,'  8vo,  Bremie^ 
1887 ;  and  snother  German  translation, '  Sanchuniathon's  Phoenicische 
Gkschichte ;  nadi  der  Griechischen  Bearbeitung  des  Philo  von  Byblos 
ins  Deutsche  tibersetzt^  mib  einer  Vorrede,'  8vo,  LUbeok,  1887.  Com- 
pare, on  Sanchuniathon  in  general,  J.  A.  Fabricios,  'Biblioth.  Gnea,' 
vol.  i,  p.  222,  &a ;  and  respecting  the  controvert  on  the  new  dis- 
covery, C.  L.  Grotefend,  'Die  Suichuniathonisohe  Streitfrage  naoh 
ungedruckten  Briefen  gewiirdigt,'  8vo,  Hanover,  1836 ;  Schmidt^ 
'Der  nenentdeekte  Sanchuniathon,  ein  Briefwechsel,'  8vo,  Altoua, 
1888 ;  and  Movers, '  Die  Pbonirier,'  p.  116,  &e. 

SANCROPT,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  and  learned  pralate  of  the 
English  Church,  was  bom  at  Freaingfield  in  Suffolk,  on  the  13th  of 
January  1616.  Beiug  remarked  while  at  school  for  his  piety  and 
extraordinary  powers  and  attainments,  he  was  early  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  sent  to  study  in  Emmanuel  College,  Oimbridge^  He  was 
living  in  the  university  in  1642,  but  some  time  siter  lost  his  fellowriiip 
at  Emmanuel  College  in  oonsequenoe  of  his  refusal  to  take  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant. 

While  in  the  university  he  was  a  most  diligent  student.  We  are 
not  informed  What  he  did  from  the  time  when  he  lost  his  fellowship 
to  the  return  of  the  king,  but  it  was  during  this  period  that  he  pro- 
duced the  work  entitled  'Modem  Policies  and  Practices,'  a  work 
containing  statements  of  general  principles  in  polities,  but  intended 
plainly  to  bear  on  the  prevalent  doctrines  and  principles  of  the  day. 
Some  part  of  the  time  was  spent  abroad.  A  little  before  the  kings 
return  he  was  in  England,  and  chosen  one  of  the  university  preachers; 
in  the  same  year  he  was  collated  to  the  rectory  of  Hougbton-le-Spring, 
and  made  a  prebendary  of  the  ohuroh  of  DnrhaoL  hL  rise  was  now 
rapid :  in  1662  he  was  made  Master  of  Emmanuel ;  in  1663,  Dean  of 
York;  in  1664,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's;  in  1668,  Archdeacon  of  Canter- 
bury ;  and  in  1678,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

While  in  this  high  dignity  he  performed  many  useful  works.  But 
a  change  was  at  baud.  King  James  II.  found  no  countenance  from 
the  ardibishop  in  his  designs  to  introduce  Popery,  nor  passive  acquies- 
cence, and  when  he  had  issued  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  required  the  clergy  to  publish  it,  Sancroft  refused,  and,  accom- 
panied by  six  other  bishops,  presented  a  petition  to  the  king  sgainst 
the  dediunation.  This  petition  was  treated  as  a  libel,  and  the  seven 
prelates  vrere  committed  to  the  Tower,  but  on  their  trial  were 
acquitted.  In  the  same  year  he  was  much  employed  in  endeavouring 
to  efiect  a  comprehension  of  the  Dissenters  and  the  Church.  He  con- 
curred in  the  declaration  for  a  free  parliament  when  King  James  had 
withdrawn  himself;  but  when  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were 
declared  king  and  queen,  he,  together  with  several  other  of  tiie  prelates 
and  many  of  the  inferior  dergy,  refused  to  take  the  requirea  oaths^ 
and  he  was  in  consequence  deprived  of  his  dignity. 

Tillotson  was  nominated  ms  suoceasor ;  and  as  to  Sancroft  himself, 
he  did  not  long  survive.  Retiring  to  Fresiugfield,  the  place  of  his 
birth,  he  lived  there  in  a  state  of  grsat  seclusion  till  his  death,  which 
oocurred  on  the  24th  of  November  1693.  He  was  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  that  place,  under  a  tomb,  the  inscription  on  whidv 
written  bT  himself,  is  characteristic  and  remarkable : — "  WiUiai» 
Saneroft,  bom  in  this  parish ;  afterwards,  by  the  providence  of  God, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  at  last^  deprived  of  all  which  he  oould  not 
keep  with  a  good  conscience,  returned  hither  to  end  his  life,  and  pro- 
fesseth  here,  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb,  that  as  naked  he  came  forth,  so 
naked  he  must  return,  the  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  away 
(as  the  Lord  plesses,  so  things  come  to  pass),  blessed  be  the  name  of 
the  Lord."  Tnere  ia  more  of  it,  but  this  is  the  most  striking  part. 
Sancroft  published  a  few  sermons;  dialogues  entitied  'Fur  prndea- 
tinatus,'  12mOk  1651 ;  '  Modem  Politics,'  and  one  or  two  othsr  works 
of  little  permanent  vslue^ 

SA'NCTIUa    [SairoBBZ,  Di  Abetalo.] 

SANCTO'EIUS^  the  Latinised  form  of  the  name  of  an  eminent 
Italian  physician,  who  was  called  in  his  own  langusge  Santorio.  He 
was  bom  m  1561,  at  Capo  d'  Istria,  studied  medicine  and  took  his 
degree  at  Padua,  and  then  setUed  at  Venice  as  a  practitioner,  where 
he  had  considerable  success.  In  1611  he  was  recalled  to  Padua,  and 
appointed  professor  of  the  theory  of  mediome  in  that  university.  He 
there  oommenced  a  series  of  observations  on  insen  ivle  penpiratioi^ 
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wliich  b»ve  made  liis  same  known  throughout  Europe,  even  among 
thoae  who  do  not  belong  to  the  medical  profe»aioD.  '*  For  the  better 
caiTjiog  on  tbeae  ezperimenta,"  lays  Addieon,  in  the  'Spectator/ 
No.  26,  '*he  contrived  a  certain  mathematical  chair,  which  was  bo 
artificially  hung  upon  aprings  that  it  would  weigh  anything  as  well  aa 
a  pair  of  aoalea.  By  this  meana  he  diaooTered  how  many  ounces  of 
hia  food  passed  by  perspiration,  what  quantity  of  it  waf  turned  ipto 
nourishment)  and  how  much  went  away  by  the  other  channels  and 
distributions  of  nature/'  Be  continued  to  lecture  at  Padua  to  nnmo* 
roua  audiences  for  thirteen  years,  until  his  reputation  occasioning  his 
being  frequently  sent  for  to  Venice  by  tho  people  of  distinction  in 
that  city,  he  resigned  hia  professorship,  in  order  to  dedicate  all  his 
time  to  medical  practice.  His  resignation  was  accepted,  but  the  salary 
continued ;  and  with  this  testimony  of  the  public  esteem  ha  removed 
i^nd  settled  finally  at  Venice,  where  he  died  in  1636,  aged  seventy -five. 
A  marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  honour  in  the  doister  of  the 
Servites,  where  he  was  interred;  and  the  College  of  Physicians  at 
Venice,  in  return  for  a  legacy  which  he  bequeathed  them,  annually 
commemorate  him  in  a  laudatory  harangue.  He  was  the  author  of 
the  following  works: — 1,  *Hethodus  vitandorum  Krrorum  omnium  qui 
in  Arte  Medicft  contingunt  Libri  XV.,'  Venet,  folio,  1602,  and  several 
times  reprinted.  Haller,  who  gives  a  short  analysis  of  its  contents 
(*  Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract,'  tom.  ii,  p.  351),  says  that  there  is  much 
useful  matter  in  it,  and  callp  it  '*  magni  moment,  opus,  etsi  raro  citatur." 

2,  '  Commentarius  in  Artem  Medicinalem  Qaleni,'  Venet.,  folio,  1612. 
''Fusissimum  opus,"   says  Haller,  "ut  teedium  lectionis  vix  feras." 

3,  *  Ars  de  Static^  >Iedicinft  Sectionibus  Aphorismorum  Septem  com- 
preheosa,'  Venet,  12mo,  1614.  This  is  the  work  by  whicn  his  name 
ia  best  known,  of  which  there  are  numerous  editions,  and  which  was 
translated  into  several  modem  languages.  The  latest  edition  that  the 
writer  has  seen  quoted  is  that  wiUi  a  Commentary  by  A.  C.  Lorry, 
Paris,  12mo,  1770.  There  is  a  French  translation  by  ho  Breton,  Parin, 
8vo,  1722,  and  by  Pierre  Noguez,  12mo,  2  vols.,  1725;  an  Italian  one 
by  F.  Chiori,  Venice,  1743 ;  a  German  one,  Bremen,  8vo,  1786;  and  an 
Knglish  one,  London,  12mo,  1670,  and  another  by  Dr.  Quincj,  third 
edition,  London,  8vo,  1723.  It  contains  the  results  of  a  long  series  of 
observations  made  upon  the  weight  of  his  own  body,  and  the  external 
causes  which  influenced  its  inoreaae  and  diminution.  He  treata  espe- 
dally  of  ineensible  perspiration,  on  the  due  amount  of  which  he  makes 
health  and  disease  depend.  There  is  much  curious  and  valuable  matter 
in  the  work,  though  the  advances  of  modern  science  have  thrown  some 
doubt  upon  the  infallibility  of  some  of  his  aphorisms.  He  unques- 
tionably conferred  a  bei^^fit  on  medical  science  by  directing  the  obeer- 
vations  of  medical  men  to  the  functions  of  the  skin;  but  uiSortunately 
the  doctrines  were  extended  much  too  far ;  and  coinciding  with  the 
mechanical  principles  which  ^ere  coming  into  vogue  after  the  disco- 
very of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  with  the  chemical 
notions  which  were  not  yet  exploded,  they  contributed  to  complete 
the  establishment  of  the  'humoral  pathology,'  under  the  abaoklea  of 
which  the  practice  of  medicine  continued  almost  to  our  own  times. 

4,  'Commentarius  in  Primum  Fen  Primi  Libri  Canonis  Avicennse^' 
Venet,  folio,  1626.  "Memorabile  opus,"  says  Haller,  "plenumque 
propriorum  inventorum  et  cogitation um  apud  auctorsm  primum  nata- 
rum."  In  it  he  describee  an  instrument  that  he  had  invented  for 
measuring  the  force  of  the  pulse,  and  several  new  instruments  of 
surgery.  He  was  also  the  first  phyaician  who  attempted  to  measure 
b^  the  thermometer  (then  newly  invented)  the  heat  of  the  skin  in 
different  diseases,  and  at  di^rent  periods  of  the  same  disease.  5, 
'Commentarius  in  Primam  Sectionem  Aphorismorum  Hippocratis,' 
Venet,  8vo,  1629.  A  work  not  of  much  value.  6,  'Liber  de  Reme- 
diorum  Inventione,*  Venet,  8vo,  1629,  contains  nothing  remarkable 
except  the  account  of  some  post  mortem  examinations.  A  letter  by 
SanctorioB,  *De  Calculo,*  is  inserted  in  Jo.  van  Beverwyck's  'Pe 
Calculo  Henum  et  Vesicas  Liber  Singularis,  cum  Bpistolis  et  Consulta- 
tionibus  Magnorum  Virorum,'  Lugd.  Bat.,  12mo,  1638.  All  his  works 
were  collected  and  publiihed  in  four  volumes,  4^,  Venet,  1660. 

SANDBY,  PAUL,  B.A.,  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  family 
of  Sandby  of  Bab  worth,  and  was  born  at  Kottingham  in  1725.  In 
1746  he  came  to  London,  and  commenced  his  artist  studies  at  the 
Irawing  school  at  the  Tower.  Two  years  afterwards  he  waa  appointed 
oy  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  draughtsman  to  the  survey  of  the  High- 
lands, under  General  Watson,  and  although  chiefly  employed  in  drawing 
plans,  he  made  a  large  number  of  sketches,  which  he  afterwards  etched 
in  Edinburgh,  and  published  in  folio  in  London  in  1762.  A  series  of 
seventy  engravings  of  Windsor  and  Eton,  taken  during  his  residence 
at  Windsor  with  his  brother  Thomas  Bandby,  afterwards  obtained 
for  him  the  patronage  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  F.R.S.,  who  purchased  the 
whole  of  them  at  a  very  liberal  price,  and  invited  Sandby  to  accompany 
him  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Oreville  on  a  tour  through  Wales.  In  the 
scenery  of  that  country  he  found  abundant  material  for  his  pencil, 
and  of  the  fruits  of  this  journey  he  subsequently  dedicated  to  these, 
his  early  patrons,  forty«eight  plates  engraved  by  himself  in  aquatinta 
from  the  drawings  he  then  made. 

In  1753-54,  when  the  scheme  for  creating  a  public  academy  for  the 
arte  was  first  proposed,  he  was  a  member  of  the  St  Martin's  Lane 
Academv,  and,  warmly  engaging  in  the  controversy  which  arose,  he 
ridiculed  the  opposition  of  Hogarth  to  the  plan,  in  a  seriea  of  etchings 
published  anonymously,  which  signally  exhibited  his  power  as  a  cari- 
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catuiist    After  the  controversy  was  over,  he  withdrew  the  prin*^= 
caused  the  plates  to  be  destroyed.     As  a  member  of  tne  Socit 
Artists  he  was  a  constant  contributor  to  their  exhibitions  from  17$i  ^ 
1764.     Subsequently,  when  the  society  obtained  a  royal  charter  jf 
incorporation  he  was  one  of  the  twenty  directors,  but  withdrew  f^:z 
that  office  after  the  dlBsension  which  followed,  and  in  1763  because  j2£ 
of  the  foundation  members  of  the  Boyal  Academy.     In  the  »ame  jes: 
he  waa  appointed  by  the  Maater-Oeneral  of  the  Oidoanoe  chief  dra^i^ 
master  to  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.     This  office  -^ 
held  till  the  close  of  his  life  with  honour  to  himself  and  advanta^  ;: 
the  institution.    As  a  teacher  of  drawing  he  was  eminentlj  sueo&^«:> 
and  among  his  pupils  and  friends  he  subsequently  numbered  u  or 
respondents  the  Sari  of  Buchan,   Lord  Haroouit,   Lord   Nanehi::, 
Dr.  Norbury  (the  provost  of  Kton),  and  the  poeta  Mason  and  Gn; ; 
while  among  the  professional    artists    under    hia   instruction  v>^ 
M.  A.  Booker,  William  Watts  the  engraver,  and  the  father  of  Mc.  J.  B 
Harding. 

Paul  Sandby  painted  in  oil  as  well  as  in  opaque  oolonrs  with  gT« 
success,  but  his  name  will  be  remembered  chiefly  as  the  foncilrr ::' 
the  EngliBh  school  of  water-colour  painting,  he  being  the  fir^t  to  iti-v 
the  capability  of  that  material  to  produce  finished  pictures.  He  v.-t 
to  nature  for  his  prototype,  and  being  thoroughly  acquainted  v.:. 
the  principles  of  linear  perspective,  he  drew  on  their  respective  (.Ho 
his  views  of  cities,  caatles,  and  other  objects,  with  characte-.o 
truth  and  pictorial  taste.  In  his  early  drawings  the  prooess  by  vbri 
he  produced  the  cheerful  daylight  eflecta  apparent  in  hia  Unoscara 
was  to  pen  carefully  the  outline  of  every  part  of  the  composition  v^- 
out  diminution  of  tint,  distributing  the  shadows  with  Indiaa  bi, 
and  afterwards  throwing  a  wash  of  colour  over  the  whole.  Alth  n^> 
wanting  the  richness  and  brilliancy  of  modem  water«olonr  pain&  t 
hia  works  bear  the  impress  of  an  original  mind^  and  are  e£cki'. 
in  all  that  regards  light  and  shade,  form  and  composition.  M  h: 
advanced  in  years  his  colouring  was  more  rich  and  varied,  sai  b 
later  drawings  especially  exhibit  a  pleasing  harmony  of  tints. 

Paul  Sandby  was  the  first  Englisn  artist  who  adopted  the  metioi  i 
aquatint  engraving,  which  he  brought  to  great  perfection.  Tbe  be$! 
specimens  of  this  class  are  his  views  of  the  Encampments  in  the  I^j 
in  1780,  and  of  Windsor  and  Eton,  engraved  from  his  own  dravi:^' 
the  Sports  of  the  Carnival  at  Rome,  after  David  Allan ;  and  XUw^  ^ 
Italy  and  Asia  Minor,  after  Plara,  Clerisseau,  &a  His  etchings  aze  a^< 
numerous,  chiefly  of  views  and  compositions,  but  oooaBioually  dt^i^' 
of  subjects,  as  those  illustratmg  ^he  'Cries  of  London,*  Kani«^;? 
'  Gentle  Shepherd,'  4c  Of  his  larger  works  on  copper,  the  pUtre  n 
the  style  of  Piranesi,  from  CoUins's  paintings  illustrating  T^sso'i 
'Jerusalem  Delivered/  and  views  in  the  West  Indiea  andAmerJcL 
are  the  beat 

A  volume  of  150  engravings,  copied  from  his  yiewa  in  Englxsd  b: 
Wales,  waa  published  as  'The  Virtuosi's  Museum  '  in  1778.  He  d>^ 
regretted  by  a  large  circle  of  friends,  to  whom  hia  wmrm-hearted  ki:> 
nesB  and  benignity  of  disposition  had  endeared  him,  at  hia  h-rj* 
Ko.  4,  St  George's  Bow,  Hyde  Park,  on  the  9tb  of  November  K, 
and  was  interred  in  the  bnrial-ground  of  St  Geoi^e's,  Uanoversqxu'^ 

SANDBT,  THOMAS,  R.A^  brother  of  the  preceding,  wa8b<^i: 
Nottingham  in  1721,  and  is  said  to  have  first  had  his  thoughts  direvV^i 
to  the  arts  as  a  profession,  by  having  perseveringly  pursued  a  s«> 
system  of  perspective  which  he  brought  to  a  atate  of  great  periecti^ 
and  readiness  of  application.  Encouraged  by  the  reputatioa  ^■ 
acquired  by  a  drawing  of  his  native  town  made  upon  then  BOf% 
rules,  he  came  to  London,  and  waa  in  1743  appointed  draughtAnun  f 
the  Chief  Eneineer  in  Scotland.  While  thus  occupied  he  was  at  Fr 
William  in  the  Highlands  when  the  Pretender  landed,  and  w»  v^ 
first  person  who  conveyed  intelligence  of  that  event  to  Qoveramesi  13 
1745.  In  recognition  of  his  merits  and  his  services,  William,  dakex 
Cumberland,  appointed  him  his  peculiar  dmughtsman,  and  after  t  * 
termination  of  the  struggle  in  Scotland,  he  followed  the  Duke  ia  i^ 
campaigns  in  Flanders.  In  1746  he  was  made  Deputy  Bsng«7  ^^ 
Windsor  Great  Park,  an  appointment  which  he  held  for  fiffy-tvo  Tf>:^ 
In  this  capacity,  combined  with  his  professional  position  aa  arcL>-^ 
to  the  king,  he  planned  in  1754,  the  construction  of  the  Virc^i 
Water,  the  largest  artificial  lake  in  the  kingdom,  and  ahortlj  «ift^ 
wards  published  a  series  of  eight  folio  views  illustrating  the  implore 
ments  and  alterations  in  Windsor  Great  Park  effected  by  his  laboun. 

In  1755  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  artists  who  combinei  tc 
propose  a  plan  for  the  foundation  of  a  public  academy  for  Hie  cs't- 
vation  of  the  arts ;  in  1766  he  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Inoorpon'^<} 
Artist  of  Great  Britain ;  and  in  1768,  on  the  formation  of  the  H^.-^ 
Academy,  he  was  appointed  the  fir^t  profeasor  of  ardxitectuxe  si  tb'> 
institution,  where  he  continued  annually  imtil  1796  to  deliver  a  seri«- 
of  lectures  on  architecture,  largely  illuatrated  by  hia  own  dra^ic^ 
These  lectures  were  never  publiahed,  but  the  original  manuscript  vj 
presented  by  the  late  John  Britton  to  the  library  of  the  Hoyal  Insdr-tf 
of  British  Architects.  A  large  number  of  his  drawings  are  in  the  Sok&t 
Museum  and  the  print-room  of  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  and  display  Ini^ 
architectural  correctness  and  pictorial  taste.  Freemasons'  Hall  :s 
London  was  built  from  his  design  in  1775 ;  and  in  1768  he  gained  the 
first  prise  in  the  competition  for  the  erection  of  the  Royal  £zcliasgi 
in  Dublin  equally  with  Cooley.  but  the  latter  being  an  Iri^cvs 
obtained  the  commisaion.    A  design  by  him  for  an  ornamental  Uiigt 
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cross  tbe  Thames  at  Soxuenet  House  attracted  great  attention  at  tbe 
ime,  but  it  was  never  preposed  to  be  erected  from  the  great  expense 
riiich  would  have  attended  its  construction. 

Thomas  Sandby  died  at  the  deputy-ranger's  lodge  in  Windsor  Qreat 
'ark  on  the  25th  of  June  1798,  in  bis  eeventj-seventh  year,  and  was 
miied  at  Old  Windsor. 

SANDEMAN,  ROBERT,  a  native  of  Perth  in  Scotland,  was  bom 
n  1718.  Having  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Hr.  John  Qlas,  a 
iiiuiiiter  in  the  Presbyterian  church,  who  was  removed  in  the  year 
1 728  from  his  office  on  account  of  certain  peculiarities  of  religious 
)pinion,  Mr.  Sandeman  adopted  the  views  of  his  father-in-law  and 
levoted  himself  to  their  promulgation.  In  1767  he  published  his 
jetters  on  the  'Thcron  and  Aspasia'  of  Mr.  James  Hervey,  in  which 
he  peculiarities  of  the  Glassite  system  are  exhibited  in  a  popular 
aanner.  In  1758  he  began  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pike, 
n  Independent  minister  of  note  in  London,  who  adopted  his  views, 
.nd  in  1760  he  removed  to  London,  where  he  preached  in  Yarious 
(laces,  and  attracted  much  notice.  He  formed  a  congregation  in 
.ondon  in  1762.  In  1764  he  removed  to  the  American  Colonies, 
vhere  he  continued  till  his  death.  The  leading  doctrine  of  the  Sande- 
naniaus  is  thus  expressed  in  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Sandeman's  tomb  at 
Danbury  in  New  England : — "  Hero  lies,  until  the  resurrection,  the 
>ody  of  Robert  Sandeman,  who,  in  the  face  of  continual  opposition 
rom  all  sorts  of  men,  long  and  boldly  contended  for  the  ancient  faith, 
bat  the  bare  death  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  a  deed  or  thought  on  the 
)art  of  man,  is  sufficient  to  present  the  chief  of  sinners  spoUess  before 
Sod.**  Sandeman,  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  justifying  faith, 
lescribes  it  as  no  more  than  a  simple  '  assent'  to  the  divine  testimony, 
msaively  received  by  the  understanding. 

The  Sandemanians  in  London  met  first  for  public  worship  at  the 
lall  of  the  Qlovers'  Company,  afterwards  at  an  old  meeting-hoase  of 
.he  Quakers  in  Bull  and  Mouth  Street,  and  from  1778  at  a  chapel  in 
Paul's  Alley,  Barbican.  The  best  account  which  has  been  given  of  this 
lect  is  to  be  found  in  '  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Dissenting 
[Churches  in  London,*  by  Walter  Wilson,  in  4  vols,  8vo  (vol.  iii. 
p.  261-276).  After  giving  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  faith  of  this 
)ody  of  persons,  he  proceeds  "  to  unfold  some  of  those  practices  by 
vhich  they  are  distinguished  from  other  Christians :  these  are,  their 
veekly  administration  of  the  Lord's  supper ;  their  Idve-feasts,  of  which 
)very  member  is  not  only  allowed  but  reqiiired  to  partake,  and  which 
consist  in  dining  either  in  the  vestry  of  their  meeting-house  or  at  each 
)tLer'8  houses  in  the  interval  between  the  morning  and  afternoon 
tervices ;  their  kiss  of  charity  at  the  admission  of  a  new  member,  and 
it  other  times  when  they  deem  it  neoeesary  and  proper;  their  weekly 
ioJIections  before  the  Lord's  supper,  for  the  support  of  the  poor  and 
lefrayiog  other  expenses ;  mututd  exhortation ;  abstinence  from  blood 
nd  t  bings  strangled ;  washing  each  other's  feet,  when,  as  a  deed  of 
nercy,  it  might  be  an  expression  of  love ;  community  of  goods,  by 
which  any  one  is  to  consider  the  whole  of  his  property  liable  to  the 
;alls  of  the  poor  and  of  the  church  ;  and  the  unlawfulness  of  laying 
ip  treasures  upon  earth,  by  setting  them  apart  for  any  distant,  future, 
md  uncertain  use.  Agreeably  to  this,  they  do  not  allow  of  putting 
)ut  money  to  interest.  They  allow  of  public  and  private  diversions, 
10  far  as  they  are  not  connected  with  drcumstanoes  really  sinful ;  and, 
tpprehending  a  lot  to  be  a  thing  sacred,  they  disapprove  of  lotteries 
ind  games  of  chance."  At  the  census,  taken  in  1851,  the  Sando- 
uanians  in  England  numbered  six  congregations,  with  an  attendance 
)n  the  Census  Sunday  of  489  in  the  morning,  256  in  the  afternoon, 
md  61  in  the  evening.  In  Scotland  the  number  of  congregations  was 
lix,  with  t»  maximum  attendance  of  554.  In  America  the  Census  report 
loes  nut  specify  the  number  of  Sandemanian  congregations.  The  Briti^ 
ensus  for  186]  took  no  account  of  the  attendance  at  places  of  worship. 

SANDERSON,  ROBERT,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  was  bora  4t  Rother- 
lam  in  Yorkshire,  September  19, 1587.  So  rapid  was  the  progress  he 
nade  at  the  grammar-school  of  his  native  town«  that  at  the  age  of 
;hirteen  he  was  sent  to  Lincoln  College,  Oxford.  In  1600  he  was 
elected  fellow,  and  in  1608  reader  in  logic  in  that  college :  hia  logic 
ectures  were  published  under  the  title  '  Logics  Artis  Compendium,* 
n  1615,  and  f>assed  through  several  editions.  Having  some  years 
uirlier  taken  holy  orders,  he  was  in  1615  presented  by  his  cousin,  Lord 
!?a&tleton,  to  the  rectory  of  Wibberton,  near  Boston,  Lincolnshire, 
}ut  exchanged  it  the  following  year  for  the  rectory  of  Boothby  Pan- 
lell,  in  the  same  county,  which  he  retiuned  for  above  forty  years.  He 
low  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  ikiarried;  was  made  prebend  of 
Southwell,  and  in  1629  of  Lincoln.  He  was  also  chosen  as  clerk  in 
tonvocation  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln. 

Having  become  known  to  Land,  then  Bishop  of  London,  that 
>relate  recommended  him  as  one  extremely  skilled  in  casuistical 
earpiag  to  Charles  I.,  who  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  and  soon 
ionceived  a  great  esteem  for  mm.  Being  with  the  king  at  Oxford, 
n  1636,  he  was  created  D.D.  In  1642  he  was  appointed  by  the 
ung  rCKius  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford,  but  the  state  of  public 
kfifairs  did  not  permit  him  to  enter  upon  that  office  till  1640,  and 
le  was  then  unable  to  hold  it  for  more  than  a  vear.  In  1648  the 
larUament  named  him  one  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines,  but  he  never 
lat  amongst  them,  and  as  he  refused  to  sign  the  Covenant  his  living 
was  sequestered;  indeed  to  Sanderson  is  ascribed  the  principal  share 
in  drawing  up  'The  Reasons  of  the  University  of  Oxford  aguinst 


the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  the  Negative  Otfth,  and  the  Ordi- 
nances concerning  Discipline  and  Worship.' 

When  the  parliament  made  their  "  proposals  to  the  kine  for  a  peaoe 
in  Church  and  State,"  Dr.  Sanderson  was  one  of  the  four  £vines  whom 
Charles  requested  to  be  allowed  to  attend  him  for  the  satisfaction  of 
his  conscience  as  to  how  far  he  might  yield  assent  to  these  proposals. 
The  request  was  refused  at  the  time,  but  afterwards  Sanderson  was 
permitted  to  attend  him  both  at  Hampton  Court  and  the  Isle  of  Wight ; 
and  the  result  of  their  private  conferences  is  said  by  Walton  to  hav« 
been  that  the  king  laid  on  Sanderson  an  injunction  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  proposition  for  the  abolition  of  episoopacy,  and  also  to 
write  on  certain  cases  of  conscience.  The  result  of  these  requests  was 
the  preparation  of  Sanderson's  treatise,  'Episcopscr  as  established  by 
Law  in  England  not  prejudicial  to  Regal  Power,  8vo,  published  in 
1661  and  1663;  and  also  his  celebrated  *  Nine  Cases  ox  Conscience 
Resolved/  printed  at  different  times,  but  first  collected  in  1678. 

On  being  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  visitors  from  his  professor- 
ship in  1648,  Dr.  Sanderson  retired  to  his  living  of  Boothby  Pannell ; 
but  this  was  placed  under  sequestration,  and  he  was  arrestea.  He  was 
however  soon  after  exchanged  for  a  puritan  divine  held  io  custody  b^ 
the  royalists,  and  his  living  restored  under  certain  conditions,  though 
he  was  several  times  afterwards  molested  and  on  one  occasion  wotmded 
by  a  party  of  soldiers  At  the  restoration  Dr.  Sanderson  was  rein- 
stated in  his  professorship,  and  shortly  after  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
His  liberal  conduct  in  this  office  gained  him  general  esteem,  but  he 
enjoyed  it  little  more  than  two  years,  dying  on  the  29th  of  January 
1663  in  his  seventv  sixth  year. 

Besides  the  works  aboYS  mentioned.  Bishop  Sanderson  wrote  'De 
Juramenti  Obligatione,'  8vo,  1647,  and  several  times  reprinted: 
Charles  I.,  is  said  to  have  translated  this  work  during  his  imprisonment 
in  Carisbrook  Castle,  his  version  being  printed  at  London  in  1655;  *De 
Obligatione  Conacientifle,'  4to,  1661 ;  '  Censure  of  Mr.  Antony  Aseham 
his  book  of  the  Confusions  and  Reyolutions  of  Gk>vemment»'  8vo, 
1649;  'The  Power  communicated  by  Qod  to  the  Prince  and  the 
Obedience  required  of  the  Subject,'  and  '  Clavi  Trabalea :  or  Nails 
fastened  by  some  great  Masters  of  Assemblies,  concerning  the  King's 
supremacy,  the  Subject's  duty,  and  Church  Government  by  Bishops,' 
4to,  1661 — both  inserted  in  a  collection  of  treatises  by  Archbishop 
Usher.  The  following  were  published  posthumously.  'Sermocs 
(86  in  number),  preached  and  printed  at  different  times,'  with  the 
Author^s  life  by  Izaak  Walton  prefixed,  folio,  1681,  at  the  end  of  the 
memoir  is  printed  '  Pax  Ecdesise:  about  Predestination; '  *  Discourse 
concerning  the  Church  in  these  particulars ;  -first  concerning  the  true 
Church,  secondly  conoeraing  the  Church  of  Rome,'  published  by  Dr. 
Asheton  in  1688.  Bishop  Sanderson  has  always  been  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  able  and  clear-headed  of  the  writers  on  casuistry  produced 
by  the  English  church,  but  his  writings  are  probably  little  read 
now. 

SANDOVA'L,  FRAT  PRUDENCIO  DE,  an  emhient  Spanish 
historian,  was  born  at  Valladolid,  others  say  at  Monterey  in  the 
province  of  Galicia,  about  1560.  'His  parents  having  educated  him  for 
the  church,  he  took  the  monastic  orders  at  the  Benedictine  convent  of 
Santa  Maria  la  Real  de  Naxera,  where  he  passed  several  yeanL 
devoting  all  his  attention  to  the  study  of  the  civil  and  ecdesiastical 
antiquities  of  Spain.  Having  gained  some  reputation  by  his  writings, 
he  was  made  abbot  of  San  Isidro  de  Quengua  at  Valladolid,  and  soon 
after  appointed  historiographer  to  Philip  III.  This  monarch  charged 
him  witii  the  continuation  of  the  *  Cronica  General '  of  Ambrc^iu  de 
Morales  [Mobalxs],  which  Sandoval  published  under  the  title  of 
'  Historia  de  los  Reyes  de  Castilla  y  de  Leon.'  Other  historical  works, 
which  he  published  at  the  same  time,  attracted  the  notice  of  Philip, 
and  he  was  rewarded  by  him  with  the  bishopric  of  Tuy  in  Galicia, 
which  Sandoval  held  until  he  was  translated  to  that  of  Pamplona  in 
1612.  Sandoval's  whole  life  was  spent  in  visiting  the  public  ardiives 
and  principal  libraries  in  Spain,  where  he  found  many  interesting 
documents.  He  died  at  Pamplona,  March  17,  1621,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-oce.  Besides  the  above,  Sandoval  wrote  several  other  works  on 
the  history  and  antiquities  of  his  native  country,  among  which  the 
following  are  the  most  deserving  of  notice: — 'Cronica  del  Inclyto 
Emperador  de  Espafia  Don  Alonso  VIL,'  foL,  Mad.  1600 :  this  is  a 
chronicle  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  surnamed  "the 
Emperor."  *  Historia  de  la  Yida  y  Hechos  del  Emperador  Carlos  Y.,' 
in  two  parts  (fbL,  Yalladolid,  1604),  Pamplona,  1614,  and  Antw.  1681. 
This  is  a  work  of  great  value :  there  are  two  old  English  translations, 
or  rather  abridgments,  of  it;  one  by  James  Wadsworth,  under  the 
title  of  'The  Civil  Wars  of  Spain,'  fol.,  Lond.,  1652;  the  other  by 
Captain  John  Steyens,  'History  of  Charles  Y.,'  8vo,  Lend.,  1708. 
'Antiguedad  de  la  Ciudad  y  Iglesia  Cathedral  de  Tuy,'  4to,  Braga, 
1620.  'Catalogo  de  los  Obispos  de  Pamplona,'  foL,  Pamp.,  1604. 
*  Regla  e  Instruccion  de  San  Leandro,'  8vo,  Yalladolid,  1604.  He  also 
edited  the  chronicles  of  Isidorus  Pscensis,  Sebastianus  Salmantlcensifl, 
Sampirus,  bi&hop  of  Astorga,  and  Pelagius  Ovetensis,  all  writers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  the  whole  being  published  in  a  volume  under  the  title 
of '  Las  Cronicas  de  los  Quatro  Obispos,*  fol,  1615  and  1684.  Sandoval 
is  justly  considered  by  Spaniards  one  of  their  best  hbtorians.  His 
style  is  clear  and  unafrected,  and  his  erudition  vast,  though,  like  most 
writers  of  his  time,  he  is  oooasionally  led  away  by  a  stii^ng  spirit  of 
uationatity. 
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SANDRABT9  JOACHIH  VON,  well  known  atf  a  painter  and 
engraver,  but  more  celebrated  for  his  writings  on  the  arte,  was  boni  at 
Fraidcfurt  on  the  Main,  in  1606.  Having  recelTed  a  good  general 
education,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  arts^  and  was  first 
instructed  in  eograving  by  Theodore  de  Bry  and  Matthew  Merian. 
When  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he 
was  for  some  time  instructed  in  en^ving  by  GUee  Sadeler,  who  how- 
ever advised  him  to  apply  to  paintmg,  which  he  judged  to  be  better 
suited  to  his  genius.  He  accordingly  went  to  Utrecht^  where  be 
became  a  pupil  of  Gerhard  Honthorat.  Under  this  able  teacher  he 
made  great  progress,  so  as  to  be  shortly  able  to  assist  his  master  in 
many  of  his  most  important  works, 

Beseamps  afiKrms  that  when  Honthorst  was  invited  to  England  by 
Charles  L,  he  engaged  Sandrart  to  accompany  him,  that  the  king 
tespoke  many  pictures  of  him,  that  he  copied  several  portraits  by 
Holbein  for  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  that  he  remained  in  ^gland  tiU 
1627  (in  which  case  he  would  have  been  only  twenty-one  years  of  age), 
when  he  went  to  Venice.  Pilkmgton's  Dictionaiy,  edited  by  Fuseli 
(1818),  gives  a  similar  account.  But  Bryan  (1816)  says  ''there  appears 
to  be  very  little  authority  for  this  account.  No  picture  of  Sandrart*s 
is  mentioned  in  king  Charles's  collection,  and  what  renders  the  story  of 
his  having  been  in  England  more  improbable^  is  that  he  takes  no 
notice  of  it  himself  in  his  '  Life  of  Honthorst,'  though  he  mentions 
that  artist's  journey  to  England,  and  gives  an  account  of  his  woiks 
here."  It  is  certain  that  he  spent  several  years  in  Italy.  At  Venice 
he  copied  the  finest  pictures  of  Titian  and  Paul  Veronese,  and  at  Rome 
was  much  employed  by  Cardinal  Barberini  and  Prince  QiustinianL 
After  a  long  residence  in  Italy  he  returned  to  Frankfurt,  and  executed 
many  considerable  works  for  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  for  Maxi- 
milian, duke  of  Bavaria.  He  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  at 
Niirnberg,  where  he  died  October  the  14  th,  1683.  At  Nfimbei^  he 
published  several  works,  particularly  his  Lives  of  the  Painters,  under 
the  title  of  *■  Academia  Artis  PictorisD.' 

SANDYS,  GEOKGii:,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in  1577,  at  the 
palace  of  Bishopstborpe,  his  father,  Dr.  Edwin  Sandys,  being  then 
Archbishop  of  York.  In  1589,  the  year  after  bis  father's  death,  he 
was  lent  to  Oxford,  and  became  a  member,  first  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  and 
was  afterwards,  as  Wood  thinks,  of  Corpus  Christ!  College.  ('  Athen. 
Oxon/)  We  have  no  account  how  he  passed  his  time  between  this 
period  and  the  year  1610,  when  he  commenced  his  travels  in  the 
East,  returning,  as  Wood  supposes,  "  in  1612,  or  after,  much  improved 
in  several  respects,  bein^  master  of  several  languages,  of  a  fluent  and 
ready  discourse,  and  of  excellent  comportment ;  having  naturally  a 
poetical  fancy,  and  a  seaious  inclination  to  all  human  learning,  which 
made  his  company  desired  and  most  acceptable  to  most  virtuous  men 
and  scholars  of  bis  time."  His  account  of  his  travels  was  published 
in  1615,  being  dedicated  to  Charles,  then  Prince  of  Wal«s,  and  entitled 
'A  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  in  1610,  in  Four  Books,  containing  a 
Description  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
of  the  remote  parts  of  Italy  and  islands  adjoining.' 

After  this  Sandys  went  to  America,  and  appears  to  have  succeeded 
his  brother  as  treasurer  for  the  English  colony  of  Virginia.  During 
his  residence  he  completed  his  traii»lation  of  the  '  Metamorphoeis '  of 
Ovid,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged.  On  his  return  to 
Englsnd  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  privy  oharaber 
to  the  king.  In  1686  he  published  a  'Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalms,' 
and  two  years  afterwards  'Paraphrases  on  the  Book  of  Job,  Eocle- 
biaates,  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  and  Songs  selected  out  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament ;'  in  1689  a  translation  of  'Christ's  Passion,' 
a  tragedy  by  Grotius.  His  last  work  was  the  the  poetical  version  of 
the  '  Song  of  Solomon,'  in  1642.  He  died  at  Bexley  Abbey,  in  Kent^ 
March  1643-44. 

The  writings  of  Sandys  are  simple,  eameet,  and  devout ;  his  travels 
are  learned  without  pedantry,  and  circumstantial  without  being 
tedious;  and  are  valuable  for  the  picture  they  give  of  the  East  in  his 
time,  particularly  of  Jerusalem.  His  poetical  writings  contributed, 
like  those  of  Carew  and  Herrick,  to  the  formation  of  a  well*tuned  and 
harmonious  versification,  tiie  natural  aooompaniment  of  the  refined 
purity  of  thought  and  expression  for  which  they  are  distinguished. 
Bis  merits  in  this  respect  have  been  acknowledged  by  Waller^ryden, 
and  Warton.  Specimens  of  his  most  beautiful  compocitions,  both  in 
poetry  and  proee^  are  given  in  the  Memoir  of  his  life,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Todd,  pre6xed  to  '  Selections  from  Sandy's  Metrical  Paraphrases,' 
&a,  London,  1839,  from  which  biography  this  sketch  is  taken. 

SANOALLO,  or  SAN  GALLO,  a  family  of  distinguished  Italian 
artists  and  architects,  whose  original  name  was  Giamberti 

1.  GiuLiANO  GiAMBBBTi,  bom  in  1448,  was  the  son  of  Francisco 
Giamberti,  who  was  himself  an  architect  of  some  repute  in  the  service 
of  Cosmo  de'  Medici  At  first  both  he  and  his  brother  Antonio  diiefly 
practised  carving  in  wood,  in  which  they  acquired  some  celebrity. 
Giuliano  was  next  employed  in  the  capacity  of  militarr  engineer  by 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  who  rated  his  services  very  highly.  So  patronised, 
Qiuliano  detennined  on  pursuing  architecture  as  his  profession ;  and 
he  had  soon  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talent  in  the  fore-oourt 
or  cloister  of  the  church  of  Santa  Maddalena  de*  Paui  at  Ilorenoe, 
wherein  he  introduced  an  Ionic  order,  wboee  capitals  are  remarkable 
for  having  an  ornamental  necking,  at  that  time  an  innovation,  and  said 
to  have  been  imitated  fh>m  an  antique  fragment  found  at  Fietole,    He 


was  afterwards  commissioned  by  Lorenzo  himself  to  erect  a  loi^e 
convent  (destroyed  during  the  siege  in  1580)  near  Uie  gate  of  San 
G^o,  whence  he  obtained  the  name  of '  Da  San  Gallo,'  at  first  jestingly 
bestowed  on  him  l^  his  patron,  and  afterwards  adopted  by  himselF 
and  the  rest  of  his  family.  In  1490  he  oonmienoed  the  Palaace  Qendi 
for  a  wealthy  merchant  of  that  name,  but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the 
latter,  the  building  was  not  completed;  nevertheless,  what  was  exe- 
cuted is,  with  some  imperfections,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Florentine 
style.  Among  his  numerous  other  works  was  a  palace  erected  by  him 
at  Savona,  for  hi§  patron  the  Cardinal  della  Rovere  (now  converted 
into  the  convent  of  Santa  Cbiara),  besides  other  buildings  for  the  same 

S relate.  When  Rovere  was  elevated  to  the  pontificate  by  the  title  of 
ulius  II.,  Sangallo  expected  to  be  emplOTed  as  architect  of  the  new 
St  Peter's  church,  but  being  supplanted  by  Bramante,  he  retired  in 
diwust  to  Florence.  On  the  election  of  Leo  X.  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  on  the  death  of  Bramante  was  offered  the  appointment  of  architect 
of  St  Peter's,  but  he  declined  it  on  acoount  of  his  age  and  infirmities, 
and  returning  to  Florence,  died  there  two  years  afterwards  (1517),  at 
the  age  of  seventy-four. 

Giuliano  had  a  son  named  Francesco,  who  ii  spoken  of  by  Vasari  as 
a  skilful  sculptor  then  living,  and  who  executed  the  mausoleum  erected 
at  Monte  Cassino  by  Clement  VII.  in  honour  of  Piero  de'  MedicL 

2.  Antonio  Sangallo,  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  induced  by 
him  to  quit  the  profession  of  sculpture  for  that  of  architect,  and  was 
left  by  him  to  complete  the  palace  he  had  begun  at  Savona.  He  after- 
wards visited  Rome,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  Alexander  VL, 
to  whom  he  proposed  to  convert  Hadrian's  mausoleum  into  a  fortress, 
and  he  altei  ed  that  building  into  its  present  form,  since  which  time  it 
has  been  called  the  Castle  of  St  Angelo.  This  work  gave  so  much 
satisfaction,  both  to  the  pope  and  to  his  son  the  Duke  Valentino,  that 
the  latter  employed  him  to  erect  the  fortress  of  (^vita  Castellana, 
and  afterwards  that  of  Montefiascone.  He  likewise  ezected  several 
churches,  among  which  that  of  the  Madonna  at  Montepulciano  is 
esteemed  his  best  production  of  that  class.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  in  1584,  he  gave  up  both  architecture  and  sculpture,  and 
amused  himself  with  agricultural  pursuits. 

8.  Antonio  Sangallo,  the  most  noted  of  the  family,  waa  nephew 
to  the  two  preceding  on  the  mothers  side,  from  whom  he  received 
their  surname,  that  of  his  father,  who  was  a  cooper  at  Mug^o,  being 
Bartolomeo  PiooonL  He  was  at  first  put  to  the  business  of  a  common 
carpenter,  but  the  fame  of  his  uncles  determined  him  to  set  out  for 
Rome,  and  become  their  pupil;  and  when  they  quitted  that  city,  he 
found  another  instructor  and  protector  in  Bramante,  to  whom,  then 
advanced  in  Tears,  he  soon  rendered  himself  a  most  useful  assistant 
Nor  was  it  long  before  his  talents  obtained  for  him  the  notice  of 
persons  of  rank,  among  the  rest  of  Cardinal  Alexander  Famese  (after- 
wards Paul  III.),  who  employed  him  to  rebuild  his  mansion  in  the 
Campo  de'  Fieri,  the  first  beginning  of  that  splendid  pile,  which  would 
of  itself  alone  have  established  the  reputation  of  Sangalla  One  of 
his  earliest  works  was  the  church  of  la  Madonna  di  Loretto,  near 
Trajan's  pillar;  but  as  that  edifice  was  begun  in  1507,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  did  more  than  afterwards  complete  it.  His  other  works 
of  the  same  period  were  several  private  mansions  or  paUzzi,  especially 
one  for  Marchionne  Baldassini ;  but  as  neither  the  buildings  themselves 
are  described  nor  their  sites  distinctly  indicated  by  Vasari  and  his 
other  biographers,  and  as  many  of  them  have  repeatedly  changed  their 
names,  it  is  now  difBoult  to  specify  or  ascertain  them.  It  id  equally 
difficult  to  determine  their  respective  dates ;  and  we  may  therefore 
break  through  chronological  order,  and  mention  here  the  house  that 
he  afterwards  built  for  himself  in  the  Strada  GiuUs,  now  known  as 
the  "PbXbsoo  Sacchetti. 

Passing  by  the  various  works  on  military  architecture,  upon  which 
he  was  employed  at  difierent  times  at  Civi^  Vecchia,  Parma,  Piaoenza, 
Ancona,  and  other  places,  we  shall  proceed  to  consider  Sangalio's 
project  for  completing  St  Peter's.  After  the  works  had  been  nearly 
suspended  for  several  years,  Paul  HI.  determined  that  they  diould  be 
resumed  vigorously,  and  on  the  deaUi  of  Peruzzi,  in  1536,  Sangallo 
became  the  sole  architect  With  the  view  of  preventing  those  changes 
which  had  been  made  by  all  the  preceding  architects,  the  pope  ordered 
him  to  prepare  a  model,  upon  such  a  scale  and  in  such  an  expensive 
manner,  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of  its  being  either  forgotten 
or  destroyed.  This  model,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  several  years 
to  execute^  and  to  have  cost  upwards  of  5000  crowns,  is  still  preserved 
in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Vatican.  It  is  formed  of  wood,  and  is  in 
length  B5  Roman  palma,  or  nearly  20  En^h  feet  Little  more  how- 
ever was  done  to  the  fabric  by  Sangallo  than  to  sttoigthen  the  parts 
already  erected;  and  after  his  death  his  design  was  abandoned 
altogether,  not  a  trace  of  it  being  visible  in  the  present  structure.  An 
elevation  of  Sangalio's  model  is  given  in  tiie  first  volume  of  Wood's 
'  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  if  it  had 
been  followed,  the  building  would  have  been  totally  different  from 
what  it  now  is.  The  cupola  would  have  had  two  orders,  one  around 
the  tambour,  another  earned  up  above  the  spring  of  the  dome,  which 
would  also  have  been  of  muoh  lower  proportions  than  the  present  one, 
while  other  very  conspicuous  features  would  have  been  two  exceed* 
ingly  lofty  and  tapering  campanili,  contrasting  and  at  the  same  time 
harmonising  with  the  cupola  itself.  It  is  true  the  design  is  broken 
into  a  moltiplieity  of  parts^  yet  they  are  both  a^eably  proportioned 
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io  «iidh  sillier,  and  picturesquely  combined ;  and  the  whole  la  contiatent 
IB  character,  which  ia  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  Mademo'a  facade, 
where  there  ia  a  want  of  agreement  between  the  order  itaelf  and  the 
•Umt  parta,  and  also  a  deficiency  in  variety  of  outline. 

The  Palazzo  Famese,  begun  by  him  for  his  patron  Paul  III.  when 
cardinal,  and  afterwarda  greatly  extended,  ia  the  most  celebrated  of 
Sangallo*8  worka.  He  must  however  ahare  the  repute  of  it  wi^ 
3fichel  Angelo,  who,  if  he  did  not,  as  some  have  supposed,  add  the 
third  tier  of  windows,  designed  the  magnificent  and  majestio  corni- 
done,  which  alone  distinguishes  this  edifice  from  every  other  of  the 
kind  in  Rome,  and,  aided  by  the  loftinesa  and  extent  of  the  edifice 
itself,  givea  it  a  colossal  air.  This  noble  structure  deserves  notice,  if 
only  because  it  has  been  said  that  the  Reform  Club-Hotise,  PalUMall, 
is  an  imitation  of  it,  which  ia  true  only  as  regards  style  and  manner ; 
for  in  regard  to  design  there  are  quite  as  many  points  of  dissimilarity 
as  of  resemblance  between  them,  and  many  of  them  are  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  Mr.  Barry'a  building.  Sangallo  bi^n  the  Porta  S.  Spirito 
at  Rome,  but  left  it  unfinished,  in  which  state  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained. He  died  at  Temi,  in  October  1546,  advanced  in  years,  but 
•t  what  precise  age  ia  not  knows.  His  body  was  carried  to  Rome  and 
buried  with  great  pomp. 

SANMICHE'LI,  MICHE'LE,  a  master  equally  celebrated  for  hia 
worka  in  oivil  and  military  architecture,  was  bom  in  148  i  at  Verona, 
where  both  hia  father  Giovanni  and  his  undo  Bartolomeo  pursued  the 
aame  profession.  By  them  he  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  the 
art,  but  he  caught  ita  apirit  from  atudying  the  amphitheatre  and  other 
remaina  of  antiquity  in  hia  native  city  ;  and  their  influence,  3specially 
that  of  the  former,  is  visible  in  many  of  hia  designs,  wherein  he  greatly 
affected  massive  rusticated  work.  About  the  year  1500  he  aet  out  for 
Rome,  and  remained  either  there  or  in  other  parts  of  the  eoclesiastical 
atates  till  the  time  of  Clement  VII.,  and  was  intimate  with  all  the 
more  oelebrated  artiats  of  the  time — ^Bramante,  Michel  Angelo,  the 
Sangalli,  Sansovino,  and  others.  While  ho  waa  in  that  part  of  Italy 
he  erected  the  oathedral  of  Montefiasoone  (the  cupola  of  which  waa 
destroyed  by  fire  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  has  since 
beam  rebuilt  in  a  tasteless  manner),  and  the  church  of  San  Domenico 
at  Orvieto.  Returning  to  the  Venetian  territory,  he  was  employed  by 
the  repablie  (1525)  to  construct  the  new  fortificationa  of  Verona,  when 
he  first  iatroduoed  tlie  ase  of  triangular  and  pentangular  bastions,  and 
thereby  «ntirely  changed  the  system  of  military  architecture,  that 
method  being  thenceforth  adopted  by  other  engineers.  Here  it  will 
be  aufiioient  merely  to  allude  to  hia  worka  of  that  class,  aa  they  belong 
to  eoQstruetion  rather  than  design,  though  some  of  them  are  remark- 
able even  in  the  latter  respect ;  for  instance,  the  stately  rusticated 
facade  of  the  fortress  or  Caatello  di  San  Andrea  on  the  Lido  at  Venice, 
and  the  three  fortified  gates  at  Verona^  Porta  Nuova^  Porta  del  Palio/ 
and  Porta  Zenone. 

He  was  next  employed  by  the  republic  in  fortifying  many  places  in 

latria  and  Dalmatia,  Cyprus  and  Candia,  some  of  which  works  he 

confided  to  the  execution  of  his  nephew  Qian-Girolamo.   In  consequence 

of  their  reputation,  both  uncle  and  nephew  were  invited  bv  Francis  I. 

and  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  enter  their  service,  which  flattering 

offera  they  nevertheless  rejeoted.    Whether  these  numeroiis  engage- 

mentSy  and  hia  divided  applioation  to  two  such  very  opposite  studies, 

did  not  prevent  Sanmioheli  from  attaining  to  that  excellence  in  the 

latter  which  he  might  else  have  reached,  may  fairly  be  questioned ; 

for,  with  many  merits,  his  designs  often  esLhibit  glaring  faults,  which, 

if  he  had  confined  himself  entirely  to  the  study  and  practice  of  civil 

architecture,  ho  would  perhapa  not  have  fallen  into.    In  fact,  the  best 

of  hia  palasai  and  other  worka  of  that  class  are  far  from  being  models, 

except  aa  to  their  facadea  and  exteriors,  being  most  inconvenient  in 

their  plans,  besides  abounding  with  monstrous  deformities,  such  aa 

rooms  qaite  oat  of  square,  and  sometimes  with  no  two  sides  parallel ; 

and  in  one  instance  (Palazzo  Bevilaoqua)  he  has  placed  the  principal 

staixtsaae  in  an  open  court,  without  any  protection  whatever  from  the 

weather.     Hia  exterior  architecture  exhibits  less  of  mannerism,  and 

more  botli  of  invention  aud  nobleness  of  taste  than  that  of  Palladio, 

bat  also  not  a  little  that  ia  decidedly  faulty  and  offensive.    Almost  all 

his  bnildinga  are  marked  by  a  disagreeable  inequality  of  design,  there 

being  a  sisgolar  mixture  of  parte  highly  enriched  and  others  nakedly 

plain  in   the  same  composition.    His  faalustradea  to  windowa  and 

pedestals  to  columoa  are  too  high,  and  in  more  than  one  instance  he 

has  raissd  his  oolumns  on  a  aeoond  pedestal  over  the  first  one.    Hia 

style  shows  itself  to  most  advantage  'm  his  lofty  rusticated  basements, 

which  generally  possess  an  air  of  dignity.    Among  the  palaasi  ereoted 

by  him  stfs  the  Palazao  Qrimani  and  the  Palasao  Comaro  )t  San  Paolo 

at  Venice,  and  the  palazzi  Canoaia,  Bevilaoqua,  Versa,  Pelligrini,  and 

Pompci  at  Verona.    In  Verona  ho  also  built  the  church  of  the  Madonna 

di  Ciuupagoa,  and  the  much-admired  Cappella  Pellegrini    While  San- 

niicbeli  waa  enjoying  a  tranquil  and  honourable  old  age,  esteemed  by 

all  no  less  for  his  personal  qualities  than  for  hia  talenta,  he  received 

the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  nephew  and  pupil  Gian-Girolamo, 

i^ho  died   in  the  ialand  of  Cyprua  at  the  age  of  forty-four;  and  it  had 

auch  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  aurvived  the  fatid  news  only  a  few 

daya,  djing  in  1659,  in  his  seventy*fifUi  year. 

SANKAZA'RO,  JA'COPO,  waa  bom  at  Naplea  July  28, 1468,  of  a 
noble  l^mily  originally  from  Spain.  He  atudied  at  Naples,  and  after- 
wards, being  disappointed  in  love,  left  his  oonntry  and  travelled  to 
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France,  where  ho  began  writing  his  *  Arcadia,*  a  paatoral  fable  in  Italian, 
in  which  he  describes  in  poetical  coloura  the  scenes  and  occupations 
of  paatoral  life.  It  is  a  mixed  composition  of  prose  and  verse,  and 
haa  been  much  admired  for  the  eleganoe  of  the  atjle  and  the  purity 
of  the  languaga  Indeed  Sannazaro  is  considered  aa  one  of  the  best 
Italian  clsasica.  The  '  Arcadia'  has  gone  through  numerous  editions. 
Sannazaro  also  wrote  a  Latin  poem,  '  De  Partu  Virginis,'  which  waa 
highly  applauded,  and  which  obtained  for  the  author  the  sanction  of 
two  popeo,  Leo  X.  and  Clement  VII.,  expressed  in  two  brieft.  He 
also  wrote  Piscatory  Eclogues  in  Latin  verse.  On  his  return  to  Naplei^ 
where  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  King  Ferdinand  L  and  his  sons 
Alfonso  and  Frederic,  he  fixed  his  residenoe  on  the  delightful  shore  of 
Meiigellina,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Posilipo,  where  Frederic,  the  last 
king  of  Naplea  of  the  Aragonese  dynasty,  had  given  him  a  country- 
house,  and  where  he  saw  before  him  the  daily  occupationa  of  the 
fishermen  under  a  sky  and  in  a  climate  which  render  their  labours 
less  irksome,  and  impart  to  them  a  sort  of  poetical  appearance.  When 
the  Aragonese  dynasty  was  driven  away  from  Naplea  by  the  treachery 
of  their  relative  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain,  Sannazaro  accom- 
panied his  patron  King  Frederic  in  hia  exile,  and  remained  with  him 
in  Fhtnco  till  Frederic's  death,  after  which  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  he  died  in  1530.  He  waa  buried  in  a  church  on  the  a^ope  of 
Posilipo,  which  he  had  built  and  dedicated  to  the  Viigin,  and  where 
his  monument  is  still  seen. 

SANSON,  NICOLAS,  designated  the  creator  ofgeoicraphy  in  France, 
waa  bom  at  Abbeville,  December  20,  1600.  His  father,  of  the  same 
name,  being  passionately  fond  of  geography,  wished  all  hii  sons  to 
cultivate  that  science,  but  Nicolas  responded  best  to  his  desire.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Amiena,  on  leaving  which  he 
returned  to  his  family,  and  for  a  time  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the 
study  of  geography.  At  an  early  age  (barely  sixteen,  according  to  the 
'  Biog.  Univ.'),  he  laid  down  a  map  of  ancient  Gaul,  auperior  to  those 
of  Ortelius  and  Gerard  Mercator;  but  he  did  not  immediately  publish 
it,  lest,  according  to  some  authorities,  it  should  be  attributed  to 
hii  father;  or  perhaps^  from  not  thinking  it  aufficiently  correct  for 
publication. 

Sanaon  married  early,  and  applied  himself  to  commerce,  to  meet 
the  claims  of  his  family;  but  so  much  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  hia 
favourite  studies,  that  his  affiiirs  became  embarrassed,  and,  having 
suffered  great  loeses,  he  ceded  his  remaining  effects  to  his  creditors, 
and  in  1627  went  to  Paris,  taking  with  him  his  map  of  GauL  The 
talent  displayed  in  thia  production,  which  waa  published  in  the  year 
just  mentioned,  obtained  for  him  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  by  whom 
he  waa  introduced  to  Louis  XIII.,  who  took  lessons  in  geography  from 
him,  and  employed  him  as  an  engineer  in  Pioardie.  He  soon  went  to 
his  destination,  examining  the  worka  of  the  towns  in  that  province, 
and  returned  to  Abbeville,  where  he  superintended  the  repair  of  the 
fortifications.  In  1638,  Louis  XIII.  being  in  Picardie  to  direct  the 
operationa  of  the  army,  lodged,  while  at  Abbeville,  in  Sanson's  houae, 
and  displayed  great  regard  for  the  geographer,  who  frequently  accom- 
panied him  on  his  excursions,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  several 
times  called  to  the  council.  Hia  duties  as  engineer  did  not  diminish 
his  zeal  for  geography,  and  he  publiahed  many  maps ;  but  having 
disagreed  with  the  person  who  managed  their  sale,  Sanson  ettablished 
himself  at  Paris,  about  1640,  to  superintend  their  publication  in  person* 
Soon  after  this  be  received  the  brevet  of  geographer  to  the  king,  and 
a  pension  of  2000  livres.  He  was  also  made  a  councillor  of  state,  but 
did  not  aasome  the  rank  and  titles  of  that  office,  lest  his  children 
should  be  induced  to  abandon  the  study  of  his  favourite  acience.  His 
incessant  labours  brought  on  an  illness,  of  which,  after  lingering  nearly 
two  years,  he  died  at  Parin,  July  7  (or,  according  to  the  account  in  '  La 
France  Litt^raire,'  July  16),  1667. 

The  maps  of  Sanson  are  very  numerous,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
about  three  hundred;  of  which  a  great  number  were  devoted  to  an 
accurate  delineation  of  France.  Though  the  servicea  he  rendered  to 
geography  were  veiy  important,  he  has  been  blamed  for  working  too 
hastily,  and  not  taking  sufficient  advantage  of  astronomical  ob^rvationa 
for  the  improvement  of  his  mapa.  He  published  many  works  to 
accompany  his  maps,  and  othera  on  geographical  subjecta.  In  a  dlBser* 
tation  entitled  'Britannia^  on  Recherches  sur  TAntiquit^  d'Abbeville,' 
8vo,  1686,  he  attempts  to  prove  that  Abbeville  is  the  Britannia  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (iv.,  p.  100,  Caaaub.),  and  that  she  fumiahed  the  fint 
oolony  eatabliahed  in  Great  Britain,  and  gave  her  name  to  the  country. 
On  turning  to  Sanson's  dissertation  (p.  4),  it  appears  that  he  nusunder- 
stood  the  original,  which  simply  says  that  neither  the  people  of  Maasalia 
(Marseille),  nor  those  of  Narbo  and  Corbilo,  with  whom  Scipio  conversed, 
oonld  give  him  any  information  about  Britannia.  But  "  this  learned 
and  curioua  dissertation,'*  as  it  is  styled  in  the  *  Biographic  Universelle,' 
compels  us  to  form  a  very  low  estimate  of  Sanson's  critical  sagacity, 
though  these  (Narbo  and  Corbilo)  were  the  chief  citiea  in  thia  part  of 
Gaul.  Hii  'Tablea  mdthodiquea'  of  the  divisions  of  the  dominions  of 
Christian  princea,  engraved  on  about  a  hundred  folio  plates,  were  first 
published  in  1644,  and  passed  through  several  editiona.  Sanson's 
map  of  andent  Gaul  was  attacked  by  a  Jesuit,  Father  P.  Labbe,  who 
nevertfa»leas  copied  largely  from  it  without  acknowledgments  This 
led  to  a  reply,  in  which  the  mistakea  and  plagiarisma  of  Labbe  were 
exposed ;  but  only  a  portion  of  the  reply  was  published,  the  remainder 
being  destroyed  by  Sanson  in  consequenoe  of  the  mediation  of  the 
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ebancellor  Segiuer.  Hb  maps  were  oolleeted  into  an  atlaa  by  bit  8on% 
and  publisbed  in  two  folio  volumes,  in  1693.  In  the  <  Bibliotb^ue 
du  Uoi'  is  preserved  a  manusoript  di«Bertatlon  by  Sanson,  in  which  he 
eudeavoura  to  prove  that  Boulogne  was  the  Portus  Itios  of  Csosar. 
There  is  a  portrait  of  Sanson,  engraved  by  Edelinck. 

Sanson  luid  three  sons,  all  of  whom  followed  in  his  steps.  Nicolas, 
the  eldest,  was  killed  August  27,  1648,  in  defending  the  chancellor 
Seguier  from  the  fuiy  of  the  populace,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two. 
Adrien,  the  next  son,  succeeded  his  father  as  geographer  to  the  king, 
and  died  in  1718.  Quiliaume,  the  voungest,  in  concert  with  his 
brother,  continued  the  publication  of  maps  and  geographical  works^ 
and  died  in  1703.  Adrien  was  succeeded  in  the  business  of  publication 
by  his  nephew,  P.  M.  Sanson. 

SANSOVl'NO,  JA'COPO  TATTL  This  eminent  artist,  equally 
distinguished  as  sculptor  and  architect,  was  bom  at  Fbrenoe  in  1479. 
He  was  the  son  of  Antouio  Tatti,  whose  surname  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  by  which  he  is  now  universally  known,  and  which 
he  assumed  out  of  compliment  to  his  master,  Andrea  Contuoci  da 
Monte  Sansoyino.  Contuoci  had  just  returned  from  Portugal,  where 
he  had  acquiied  great  reputation  as  a  sculptor,  when  Jacopo,  who  was 
then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  became  his  pupil«  and  afterwards  greatly 
surpassed  him.  His  superior  talent  howeyer  was  so  far  from  exciting 
any  jealousy,  that  it  served  only  to  increase  his  instructor's  attachment 
to  him.  At  this  time  Jacopo  profited  greatly  by  his  intimacy  with 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  They  idmost  pursued  their  studies  in  common,  and 
both  of  them  copied  Michel  Angelo's  celebrated  cartoon  representing 
an  episode  of  the  war  with  Pisa.  Becoming  acquainted  with  Giuliano 
Sangallo,  then  architect  to  Julius  XL,  he  was  taken  by  him  to  Rome, 
where  his  talents  procured  for  him  the  notice  of  Branaante  and  other 
eminent  artists,  and  also  of  the  -pope  himself.  He  was  probably 
indebted  to  Sangallo  for  his  first  instruction  in  architecture— an  art 
which  he  did  not  begin  to  practise  till  some  years  afterwards,  but  in 
which  he  ultimately  attained  the  highest  distinction.  On  his  return 
to  Florence  he  produced  his  Bacchus,  a  chef-d'csuvre  in  modem 
sculpture.  It  was  broken  to  pieces  in  the  fire  at  the  Florence  Gallery 
(176'2) ;  but  it  was  very  carefully  restored,  and  is  now  in  the  western 
corridor.  It  is  well  known  from  drawings.  During  his  residence  at  this 
period  at  Florence  he  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  talents  as 
an  architect,  in  designing  several  triumphal  arches,  and  decorating  the 
front  of  the  Duomo  with  a  temporary  fa9ade  adorned  with  Corinthian 
columns,  niches,  reliefs,  &c.,  in  honour  of  the  public  entry  of  Leo  X 
(1515),  who  complimented  him  by  saying  that  the  design  deserved  to 
be  perpetuated  in  marble. 

Sansovino  returned  to  Rome  a  second  time,  but  quitted  it  for  ever 
on  the  city  being  taken  and  sacked  by  the  imperial  troops  in  1527,  and 
retired  to  Venice.  He  was  not  however  entirely  a  stranger  in  that 
city,  having  visited  it  shortly  before,  when  he  was  introduced  to  the 
doge,  Andrea  Gritti,  whose  patronage  was  of  essential  service  to  him. 
One  of  the  first  works  he  was  employed  upon  was  the  repairing  the 
domes  of  St  Mark's ;  after  which  he  executed  a  great  number  of 
struoturea,  both  for  the  republic  and  private  individuals,  among  which 
are  San  Giorgio  de'  Greci,  La  Souola  della  Misericordia,  the  Pidazzo 
Coraaro  k  San  Maurizio  (one  of  his  best  works),  San  Francesco  della 
Vigna,  La  Zecca  or  Mint,  the  Public  Library,  the  Loggia  del  Campanile, 
San  Geminiano  (now  taken  down),  Palazzo  Delfiho,  Fabbriche  Kuove 
di  Rialto,  &c.  Among  these  the  Zecca  is  considered  one  of  his  finest 
works,  yet  it  certainly  is  deficient  in  character,  and  the  windows  are 
too  lai|;e  and  too  numerous.  Inconsistencies  of  a  different  kind  occtur 
in  the  Loggia  del  Campanile,  a  highly  ornamental  piece  of  architecture; 
for  while  the  sculptures  on  the  exterior  represent  heathen  deities,  the 
Virgin  Mary  occupies  the  niche  within.  StUl  this  incongruity  is 
excusable  in  comparison  with  that  exhibited  by  him  in  a  magnificent 
bronze  door  iu  the  sacristy  of  St.  Mark's,  the  two  principal  compart- 
ments of  which  represent  the  Saviour  s  death  and  resurrection,  while 
the  smaller  panels  are  decorated  with  the  heads  of  the  evangelists, 
t)esides  those  of  some  of  his  own  friends,  including  that  of  Peter  Aretin. 
His  professional  reputation  was  at  one  time  in  great  jeopardy,  for 
scarcely  was  the  vaulted  ceiling  of  the  Public  Library  completed,  when 
it  fell  down ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  imprisoned  and  fined, 
though  shortly  after  liberated  and  restored  to  his  former  office.  Not- 
withstanding his  numerous  engagements  as  an  architect,  he  did  not 
give  np  sculpture  entirely,  but  he  executed  the  two  colossal  figures 
of  Mars  and  Neptune,  which  adorn  what  is  from  them  called  the  Giants' 
Staircase  in  the  ducal  palace,  when  upwards  of  seventy-five  years  of  age. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  ninety-one,  November  27,  1570.  According  to 
Vasari,  he  enjoyed  unimpaired  health  and  strength  to  the  last.  As  a 
sculptor,  he  formed  many  excellent  scholars,  and  among  others  Danese 
Catemeo  and  Alessandro  Vittoria. 

Fbancebco  Sansoyino,  a  son  of  Jacopo,  supposed  to  have  been 
illegitimate,  was  bom  at  Rome  in  1521.  He  vras  educated  to  the  law, 
took  his  degree  at  Padua,  and  began  to  practise  at  the  bar  in  Venice 
but  with  so  little  success  that  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  some 
other  way  at  the  court  of  Rome ;  Cardinal  di  Monte,  bis  godfather, 
having  been  ehcted  pope  (Julius  IIL)  in  1550.  Yet  although  he  was 
kindly  received  by  the  pontiff  and  made  one  of  his  chamberUiiis,  he 
was  so  disappointed  in  the  chimerical  expectationa  he  had  formed, 
that  he  returned  to  Venice,  where  he  thenceforth  applied  himself 
entirely  to  literature.    The  number  of  his  productions,  among  which 


are  several  translations  from  the  classics,  hiatoriea*  and  bisfiorieal  C3r 
lections,  abridgments,  &&,  attest  his  indoatxy ;  bat  the  works  b; 
which  he  is  now  <^iafly  remembered  ace  his  '  Deacripiloa  of  Vesiae,' 
and  the  '  Cento  NovelJe  scelti  de'  piu  nobili  Scxittori  della  Uap^ 
Volgare,'  which  last  has  been  frequently  reprinted,  batthoogbsi« 
later  editions  have  been  augmented  by  a  hundred  swiditiona]  tkA, 
they  are  less  esteemed  than  those  of  1565  and  1566.  Fxmnoesco  djd 
at  Venice^  on  the  28th  of  September  1588. 

•SANTA-ANNA,  ANTONIO  LOP£Z,  DE,  the  lata  Ftwdest  a 
Mexico,  was  bom  in  Mexico  within  the  last  tea  years  of  the  ;•& 
century.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  1821,  ia  aiMiatiTig  to  sp<i 
the  Spanish  royalists  from  Vera  Crui,  of  which  town  and  distikt  it 
became  governor,  but  was  deposed  in  November  1822.  He  l^ 
organised  a  movement  in  that  province  in  fisvour  of  a  r^ubiic,  kh 
menced  hostilities  against  Xturbide  who  had  proclaimed  hi>^, 
emperor,  and  ultimately  aucoeeded  in  overthrowing  lum.  His  sgeocb 
however  not  satisfying  bis  ambitious  views,  he  plaoad  himaeif  ii  ;h 
head  of  the  Federalist  party,  was  defeated,  and  withdrew  for  a  tisxw 
his  estate  of  Jalapa.  In  1828,  on  Pedrazia  being  elected  to  the  cf^ 
of  president^  he  took  t^e  field  as  the  sapporter  of  Gnexzero,  thecni 
of  Pedraiza,  and  Guerrero,  on  attaining  we  dignity  of  preaideBt,  &»i 
Santa-Anna  the  commander  of  hii  forces.  In  1830  Boatameate  «& 
chosen  preaident^  when  Santa- Anna,  in  1832,  headed  an  inBURCtiii 
in  favour  of  Pedrassa,  whom  he  had  formerly  oppoeed,  defeated  id 
army  sent  against  him,  and  Pedrasza  was  president  till  April  1&«, 
when  Santa^Anna  was  himself  nominated  president.  In  this  pos;^ 
his  vacillating  conduct  towards  all  parties  encoorajsed  the  adaleau: 
section,  and  though  a  favourite  with  the  army,  who  deaired  io  pzoc^ 
him  dictator,  he  became  unpopular  with  the  nation,  and  Arists  tsA 
D'Arran  rose  in  arms  against  him,  but  were  soon  aubdned.  A  so^dx 
arose  however  that  he  was  aiming  at  the  imperial  digni^,  si^  n 
March  1836  a  new  insurrection  broke  out  in  four  of  the  pcoiiEsa 
and  a  proclamation  was  issued  in  Texas  against  hia  goremmenl  Tbe 
defeat  of  these  reformers,  aa  they  styled  themeelvea»  in  ^^f^*»^*^ 
enabled  Santa-Anna  to  attain  the  object  of  hia  ambitaon,  and  & 
proclaimed  himself  Dictator.  He  did  not  enjoy  the  dignity  a 
peace,  for  his  opponents  concentrated  themaelvea  in  Texs%  b: 
towards  the  end  of  1835  raiwd  anew  tbo  atandaid  of  revolt.  Ei 
efforts  to  suppress  them  were  unsuccessful,  and  ended  in  ha  hex 
taken  prisoner  at  San  Jacinto  in  1836.  He  waa  liberated  in  15o7,  ad 
in  1838  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Vera  Crux  against  the  Fieoek,  .s 
which  occasion  he  lost  a  Isg.  After  various  chaogea  of  foctoBfe,  b 
was  again  elected  president  in  1841,  and  ruled  Ull  1845,  wfaeosft^ 
revolution  deprived  him  of  his  poet,  and  he  was  taken  priaoner  tm 
Tlacolula,  Jan.  15,  banished  for  ten  years,  and  embarked  for  Eagki: 
in  the  Med  way  in  April.  The  two  succeeding  presidenta  howeveivHs' 
rera  and  Paredes,  found  it  impossible  to  consolidate  their  power;  ai^t^ 
war  commenced  agamst  them  by  the  United  States,  who  had  Rsoiiei 
to  support  the  independence  claimed  by  Texas,  induced  the  natKSV 
depose  Paredes  and  to  recall  Santa-Anna  to  the  pieaidentBbi|ik  h 
February  1846  he  met  the  American  army  under  Qeneral  Taylor  tf 
Buena  Vista,  where^  after  a  conflict  of  two  days,  he  waa  fivotd  t. 
retire.  The  Mexican  army  was  defeated  again  at  Mafeamons  oe  1^ 
22nd  of  August  The  city  of  Mexico  fell  into  the  hands  of  ta 
enemy  in  August,  and  Texas  joined  the  Union.  The  Mexican  soafe 
deposed  Santa- Anna  in  his  absence;  but  he  refused  to  obey,  cd 
retired  with  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Tehuaoan,  whence  is  t^ 
following  year  he  was  recalled  to  the  supreme  oommand,  sod  x 
the  18th  of  February  1847  the  forU  and  batteriee  of  Gene  G«nk 
were  attacked  and  taken  by  the  Americans,  when  ff^Tita-Anni  V, 
leavins  6000  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  his  adveraariesi  D'Axraa  «t 
elected  president,  and  the  suoceasea  of  the  United  Statea  foteeB  n&- 
dering  the  danger  of  Mexico  inuninent»  a  peace  was  signed  with  da 
power  February  2nd,  1848,  purchased  by  the  acknowledgment  of  tb 
mdependence  of  Texas  and  the  cession  of  California.  Qeneral  Arista  sa^ 
ceeded  D'Arran,  but  in  September  1852  Santa- Anna  waa  recalled,  v&9 
exercised  his  power  in  a  despotic  manner.  In  1853  he  propouodeii^ 
new  constitution ;  and  by  a  resolution  of  the  council,  founded  q^ 
the  votes  of  various  authorities,  of  the  corporations,  and  of  the  vM 
influential  inhabitants,  he  was  declared  president  tot  life,  with  ut 
power  of  naming  his  successor.  In  January  1855  Uisse  reeohitios 
Were  confirmed  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  of  all  eitiaena  having  tk 
rijg^t  of  voting ;  but  in  August  of  the  same  year  the  feeling  sgai^ 
him  became  so  strong  that  he  left  the  capital,  and  at  Perote  ligasd 
his  unconditional  abdication.  Qeneral  Canrera,  who  had  led  the  xiuia- 
rection,  was  then  president  for  six  months ;  he  abdicated  in  favour  of 
General  Juan  Alvarez,  who  also  abdicated  on  the  10th  of  Decei&b«r. 
and  was  replaced  by  General  Comonfort^  the  present  ptesident.  At 
the  present  time  however  (May  1857)  a  reaction  is  said  to  be  <^^n? 
place  in  favour  of  Santa- Anna.     [See  Si'ppleuent.1 

SAKZ,  AUQUSTIN,  a  Spamsh  architect^  was  bom  at  Saiagosn, 
December  29, 1724.  He  studied  the  practical  part  of  hia  profeoioe 
under  Raymundo  Cort^  surveyorgeneral  of  the  public  buildiagsiB 
that  city,  and  the  theoretical  part  in  the  sehool  of  design  eataUiibed 
there  by  the  sculptor  Ramirez  at  his  own  expense.  But  for  the  pro- 
gress he  afterwards  made,  and  the  taste  he  displayed,  he  wis  6bkis 
indebted  to  the  iostruction  and  advice  of  Ventura  Kodrigues  [Ro&Bi* 
QUJBz],  when  the  latter  was  eogaged  at  Sarsgossa  on  the  chapel  dd 
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Pilar.  In  1775,  lie  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  St.  Fer- 
dinuid,  and  when  the  school  instituted  by  Ooicoechea  was  made  an 
academy  by  the  title  of  that  of  San  Lnie,  in  1792,  Sanz  was  appointed 
director,  having  prorionsly  gi?en  instruction  in  architecture  there 
withoat  any  emolument;  In  his  capacity  of  publio  teacher  he  did 
much  towards  eradicating  the  prejudices  and  oorrupt  taste  of  the  pre- 
ceding period,  when  the  art  was  in  a  very  degraded  state  in  Spain ; 
and  towards  introducing  a  better  style.  Nor  was  hia  influence  incon- 
siderable, as  the  government  appointed  him  to  inspect  all  designs  for 
publio  buildings  proposed  to  be  erected  in  Aragon.  Among  thoee 
erected  by  himself  the  principal  are,  the  church  of  Santa  Cruz,  Sara- 
gosea  (of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  forming  a  Greek  cross  in  its  plan), 
and  those  at  tJrrea  and  Binaces,  both  of  them  built  at  the  expense  of 
the  Duke  de  H^ar.  He  also  designed  the  theatre  and  some  other 
public  edifices  at  Sangossa,  besides  a  number  of  private  houses.  He 
died  July  25,  1801,  and  left  a  son,  Martias  Sanz,  who  was  also  an 
architect  and  who  completed  the  fsgade  of  the  church  at  EpUa,  which 
building  bad  been  begun  by  his  father. 

SAPPHO  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  Lesbos,  though  the  exact  place 
ia  uncertain,  for  according  to  some  she  was  bom  in  Eresus,  and  accord- 
ing to  others  in  Mitjleoe.    The  time  of  her  birth  is  also  unknown, 
and  there  are  few  events  of  her  life  which  can  exactly  be  ascertained. 
Her  own  fragments,  as  well  as  those  of  Aloseus,  show  that  these  two 
RTeateet    poets  of  the  Mdiio  school  were  contemporaries,  though 
Sappho  must  have  been  younger  than  Alcseus,  for  she  was  still  alive  in 
B.a  568,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  ode  that  she  addressed  to  her 
brother  Charaxus,  in  which  she  reproached  him  for  having  purchased 
Rhodopis,  the  courtesan,  from  her  master,  and  having  been  induced 
by  hia  love  for  her  to  emancipate  her.    (Herod.,  ii.  185  ;  Athen.,  xiiL 
p.  569.)    Charaxus  bought  Rhodopis  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and  in 
all  probability  not  before  the  reign  of  Amasis,  who  ascended  the 
throne  in  b.o.  669.    Before  this  time,  and  when  she  was  still  in  full 
possession  of  her  beauty,  she  is  said  to  have  left  her  country  for  Sicily, 
but  the  cause  of  this  flight  is  unknown*    (Harm.  Par.,  'Ep.'  86 ;  Ovid. 
'  Heroid,'  xv.  61.)    It  was  formerly  a  common  belief  that  Sappho 
destroyed  herself  by  leaping  into  the  sea  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  in 
despair  at  her  love  being  unrequited  by  a  youth  named  Phaon.    It  is 
true  that  in  her  odes  she  frequently  mentioned  a  youth  whom  she 
loved,  who  did  not  return  her  love,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  name 
of  Phaon  in  any  of  her  poems ;  and  if  the  name  did  occur,  it  was 
probably  the  name  of  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Venus,  who  was  in 
some  legends  called  Phaon  or  Pbioton.    It  is  therefore  not  unlikely 
that  the  manner  in  which  she  described  Venus  addressing  Phaon  may 
have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  her  own  passionate  love  for  Phaon. 
The  atory  of  her  "leap  from  the  Leucadian  rock  "  is  likewise,  as  K.  0. 
Miiller  and  others  have  shown,  a  mere  fiction  which  arose  from  a 
figurative  poetical  expression,  for  the  phrase  appears  to  have  been 
used  by  some  poets  to  express  a  violent  love  from  which  relief  ii 
sought  by  a  leap  fh>m  the  Leucadian  rock  into  the  sea    It  is  not  ex- 
pressly stated  l^  any  of  the  aneienta  who  teU  the  story,  whether 
Sappho  terminated  her  life  by  the  leap  or  whether  she  survived  it 

The  genuine  sources  of  information  as  to  Sappho  are  the  fragments 
of  her  own  poems  and  some  of  Alceeus,  and  in  leading  them  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Sappho  belonged  to  the  iBolian  raoe,  which  at 
the  time  when  the  state  of  society  in  Attica  had  assumed  a  totally 
different  aspect  from  that  of  the  Heroic  age,  still  retained  much  of 
the  simplicity  of  ancient  Qreek  manners.  At  Athens  women  lived  in 
the  strictest  seclusion,  and  the  free  intercourse  of  women  of  ability, 
such  as  Sappho  and  her  numerous  friends,  would  lead  to  the  opinion 
among  Athenians  that  she  led  an  immoral  life.  It  is  now  superfluous 
to  vindicate  the  personal  character  of  Sappho,  for  this  has  been  satia- 
ftetorily  performed  by  F.  O.  Weloker,  in  a  little  work  called  '  Sappho 
von  einem  herrschenden  Vorurtheil  befreit,'  Gdtiingen,  1816. 

With  the  exception  of  one  complete  ode  and  a  considenble  number 
of  abort  fragments,  the  poems  of  Sappho  have  perished ;  but  what  we 
po«ees  is  sufficient  to  justify  the  admiration  of  the  anoientr.  In 
warmth  and  purity  of  feeling,  in  graoe  and  aweetness,  and  in  delicacy 
and  beauty  of  diction«  she  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled  by  any 
lyric  poet  either  of  ancient  or  modem  times.  The  loss  of  her  works  is 
perhaps  as  much  to  be  lamented  as  that  of  any  other  ancient  author 
whose  writinga  have  perished,  for  besides  the  pleasure  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  them  as  works  of  art,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  condition  and  social  relations  of  women  in 
some  parts  of  Qreece,  a  subject  now  involved  in  grsat  obscurity.  Tlie 
ancients  divided  her  poems  into  nine  hooka,  which  consisted  of  erotio 
odes,  epiibalamia«  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  other  poema  The  ryth- 
miad  construction  of  her  odes  waa  essentiaUy  the  same  as  that  of 
Alcasos,  though  with  many  variationi^  and  in  harmony  with  the  softer 
character  of  her  poetry.  There  is  a  versa  called  the  Sapphic  verse, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  poetess,  and  which  aha  ia  said 
to  have  invented.    The  verse  is  as  follows : — 


..../. 


The  Sapphic  strophe  consists  of  three  Sapphic  verses  followed  by  a 
versus  Adonicus.    It  haa  been  frequently  imitated  by  poets  of  ancient 
•a  well  as  modem  timea 
The  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Sappho  aze  gsnenlly  printed 


together  with  the  poems  ascribed  to  Anaoreon.  l%e  best  separate 
editions  are :  '  Sappho  Lesbia,  Carmina  et  Fragmenta,  reo.  comment, 
illustr.  schemata  musica  adj.,  &e.  H.  F.  M.  Volger,'  Liptis,  8vo,  1810 ; 
Sappho,  *  Fragm.  Specimen  Opene  in  omnibus  artis  Qrsecoram  Lyricn 
reliquiis,  &o.,  proposuit  C.  F.  Neue,'  Bfrtin,  4to,  1827.  The  best 
Qerman  translation  is  by  K.  L.  Kannegiesser,  Berlin,  1827. 

(Miiller,  jETm*.  of  CfreO:  LU.,  L  p.  172-180 ;  Bode,  QttchiekU  der  Hd* 
Uniachen  JXchikunst,  vol.  ii.  pt,  2,  p.  411,  &c.) 

SARDANAPA'LUS  is  the  name  by  which  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  designate  the  last  king  of  Assyria.  They  state  that  he  waa  a 
wealthy  and  powerful  king,  and  built  two  towns,  Anohiale  and 
Tarsus,  in  one  day.  (Staph.  Byz.,  v.  *Ayxtd\ii;  Suidaa,  r.  ^apBc»dwa\os; 
Herod.,  ii.  150.)  But  he  was  a  man  of  voluptuous  habits,  and  spent 
his  life  in  his  palace  at  Ninus  or  Ninive,  surrounded  by  women.  The 
mode  in  which  he  ended  his  life,  at  the  time  when  his  kingdom  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  i»  told  by  Diodoms  Siculus  01.  24-27)  and 
Justin  (u  8).  Arbaoes,  who  was  his  satrap  in  Media,  one  day  with 
great  difficulty  obtained  admission  to  his  master,  and  to  his  astomsh- 
ment  found  him  engaged  in  his  usual  unmanly  occupations  among  hia 
concubines.  Filled  with  indignation,  Arbaces  on  hia  return  declared 
to  his  friends  that  he  could  no  longer  obey  such  a  king.  A  conapiraqy 
waa  formed,  and  Arbaces,  with  his  Medes,  joined  by  Belesys,  a  Baby- 
Ionian  prieat  (probably  a  Chaldsean),  marched  against  Ninive  (comp. 
Herod.,  i  95).  Sardanapalus  at  firat  endeavoured  to  conceal  himself; 
according  to  others,  he  marched  out  to  meet  the  rebels,  and  was  suc- 
cessful in  three  battles ;  and  then,  thinking  himself  safe,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  his  usual  pleasures,  and  prepared  a  grand  feast  for  his 
army.  Arbaces  however  in  the  meantune  surprised  the  king's  camp, 
routed  the  enemy,  and  drove  the  king  with  a  few  foUowera  back  to  his 
capital  Here  Sardanapalua  maintained  himself  for  two  yeara,  though 
deserted  by  all  the  provincea,  and  when  at  laat  he  saw  that  further 
resistance  waa  useless,  he  caused  a  pyre  to  be  raiaed  on  which  he 
burnt  himself  with  all  bis  treasures  and  his  women.  Aasyria  thus  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Medes,  who  united  it  with  Media.  The  time  of 
this  event  is  differently  assigned;  some  suppose  that  it  took  place 
about  880,  aome  again  place  it  in  the  year  717,  and  others  in  B.a  606. 
The  name  of  King  Sardanapalus,  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  tunes^ 
has  been  used  proverbially  to  express  the  higheat  degree  of  volup- 
tuousness and  effeminacy. 

The  above  is  the  old  popular  account  of  Sardanapalus.  Of  late 
yeara  owing  to  the  difficulties  in  the  statement  of  Ctesias,  aa  given  by 
Diodoms,  some  writers  have  regarded  the  entire  account  as  a  myth, 
and  Sardanapalus  as  a  fabulous  personage— (E.  O.  Miiller,  for  instance^ 
haa  sought  in  ao  elaborate  essay,  *  Sandon  und  Sardanapal,'  to  identify 
hini  with  the  god  Sandon) — ^but  hia  name  ia  believed  to  have  been 
deciphered  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and  the  annals  of  his  reign  to 
have  been  recovered  from  aeveral  independent  texta  at  Nimrdd.  These 
texts  are  in  great  detail,  occupying  some  thousaoda  of  lines,  but  they 
differ  widely  as  to  the  events  of  hia  reign.  An  Assyrian  king  b  recorded 
to  have  perished  in  some  great  combuation,  but  it  doea  not  appear  to 
have  been  Sardanapalus.  Hia  annala,  with  many  others,  the  trustees 
of  the  British  Museum  propose  to  publish  under  the  care  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawltnson  and  Mr.  Bdwin  Norris.  It  may  be  added  that  among  the 
Assyrian  remains  sent  about  thirteen  years  since  to  thia  country  by 
Sir  Henry  Rawlinson  and  now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  fragments 
of  a  throne,  which  Sir  Henry  supposes  to  be  that  of  Sardanapalus. 

SARPI,  PAUL.     [Paul,  Father,  vol.  iv.  col.  695.] 

SARTI,  GIUSEPPE,  a  composer,  once  in  high  repute,  and  whose 
name  ia  still  too  familiar  to  the  readera  of  musical  history  to  be 
omitted  here— though  his  works,  like  most  that  are  written  to  auit  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  are^  with  the  exception  of  a  aacred  tenetto,  con- 
aigned  to  oblivion—waa  bom  in  1780,  at  Faenza.  In  1756  he  became 
Maestro  di  Gapella  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen :  he  afterwards  com- 
poaed  for  the  court  of  Dresden ;  and  fioally  entered  into  the  service 
of  Catherine  of  Russia,  who  treated  him  with  aliberality  truly  imperial, 
at  whose  demise  he  waa  continned  in  all  hia  appointmenta  and  emolu- 
menta  by  Paul,  her  successor.  His  chef-d'oeuvre,  '  Oinlio  SaMno,*  aa 
opera,  which  waa  extravagantly  applauded  abroad,  and  ia  highly 
apoken  of  by  Dr.  Burney,  did  not  succeed  in  London ;  indeed  the 
ZMglect  into  which  it  speedily  fell  here,  and,  in  time,  everywhere  else^ 
may  be  adduoed  aa  a  proof  of  ita  inherent  weakness,  and  of  the  want 
of  that  power  in  the  composer  which  is  apparent  in  most  of  his  works 
that  are  known  to  ua  Sarti  produced  about  thirty  operas,  and  some 
sacred  music.  Of  the  latter,  the  terzetto  alluded  to  aoove, '  Ampliua 
lava  me,'  is  deservedly  admixed.     He  died  at  Berlin,  July  28, 1802. 

SARTO,  ANDREA  VANUCCHI,  called  del  Sarto^  ttom  the  occu- 
pation of  his  father,  who  waa  a  tailor,  waa  bom  at  Florence  in  1488, 
and  having  shown  an  early  prsdUection  for  drawings  was  placed  with 
a  goldsmith  to  learn  the  buainesa  of  engraving  on  plata  Being 
noticed  by  Qiovanni  Barile,  a  painter  of  no  great  celebrity,  he  per- 
suaded hia  father  to  entrast  hia  son  to  hia  cara  With  him  young 
Sarto  remained  three  years,  and  manifested  such  extraordinaiy  talent 
that  Barile  placed  him  with  Pietro  Coaimo,  who  waa  considered  one 
of  the  best  painters  in  Italy.  On  leaving  the  school  of  Cosimo  he 
formed  an  intimacy  with  Francisco  Bigio,  with  whom  he  executed 
some  works  in  the  public  buildings  of  Florence,  which  gained  him 
considerable  reputation.  Lanzi  observes  that  hia  improvement  waa 
not  so  rapid  aa  that  of  many  other  artists,  but  slow  and  graduaL    U 
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has  be«n  erroneotisly  awerted  that  be  nerer  was  at  Borne,  but  we  are 
afaared  bj  Vasari  that  he  pasaed  aome  time  in  that  city.  We  are 
informed  that  it  was  after  hia  return  from  Home  tbat  he  painted  for 
the  monastery  of  the  Salvi  hia  admired  pioturea  of  the  '  Deacent  of 
the  Holy  Ghoat/  the  •  Birth  of  the  Virgin/  and  the  •  Laat  Supper.' 
Of  the  laat»  Lanai  reports,  that  at  the  siege  of  Florence  in  1529,  the 
soldiers  haviDg  deatroyed  the  church  and  part  of  the  conyent,  when 
they  entered  the  reft  ctory,  atood  motionleas  before  it,  and  had  not  the 
heart  to  demoliih  it  Francis  I.,  king  of  France,  desirous  to  procure 
specimens  of  the  works  of  the  moat  distinguiahed  painters  in  Italy, 
Andrea  del  Sarto  was  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture  for  bis  majesty, 
and  sent  in  a  '  Dead  Christ,'  with  the  Vh^,  St.  John,  and  other 
figurea,  painted  in  his  beat  manner,  which  ia  now  one  of  the  chief 
ornameats  of  the  Qallery  of  the  Louvre.  This  picture  being  uni?er- 
'  sally  admired,  the  king  invited  the  artist  to  Paris,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  distinction,  and  obtained  considerable  employment  both 
from  Francia  and  the  nobility.  Amidat  this  snccesa  he  received  a 
Utter  from  his  wife,  ui^ing  him  to  return  to  Florence.  He  accordingly 
requested  leave  of  absenoe  for  a  few  montba,  promiaing  to  return  with 
hie  family  and  settle  in  Fracce.  The  king  granted  his  petiUon;  and 
not  only  made  him  liberal  presents,  but  entruated  him  with  laige 
iuma  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  statues,  pictures,  and  drawinga. 
Andrea  however  on  returning  to  Florence,  squandered  away  the  whole 
of  the  king's  money  as  well  as  his  own.  At  last  he^  was  reduced  to 
poverty ;  and  his  conscience  reproaching  him  with  his  ingratitude  to 
his  royal  benefactor,  he  sunk  into  despondency,  was  abandoned  by  hia 
wife  aod  the  false  friends  with  whom  he  hod  spent  his  property,  and 
at  loat  his  afflictiona  were  ended  by  the  plague,  which  carried  him  off 
in  1580,  in  the  forty-aecond  year  of  hia  age. 

The  churches,  convents,  end  palacca  of  Florence  contain  many  of 
his  beet  works.  In  the  National  Qallery  are  two  pictures  by  him  : 
*The  Holy  Family'  (No.  17).  and  his  own  portrait  (No.  C90)— the 
latter  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  power. 

His  colouring  is  distinguished  by  sweetness  and  harmony  of  tone; 
and  he  is  remarkable  for  the  boldness  of  his  relief  and  his  perfect 
knowledge  of  chiaroscuro.  His  draperies  are  eaay  and  graceful,  and 
hia  design  extremely  correct;  but  he  wanted  the  grandeur  which 
characterises  the  greatest  masters. 

SATURNI'NUS,  a  name  of  several  Roman  jurists. 

Claudius  Saturhijeius  is  the  name  of  a  Roman  to  whom  twoReacripts 
of  Antoninua  Pius  are  addieised  ('Dig.'  20,  tit  3,  s.  1,  §  2 ;  50,  tit  7, 
s.  4);  and  a  person  of  the  same  name  was  prsstor  under  theDiviFratres, 
the  successors  of  Pius.  He  is  generally  oonaidered  to  be  the  author  of 
a  work  in  a  single  book,  *  De  Posnis  Psganorum,'  which  in  the  Florentine 
Index  is  attributed  to  Venaleiua  SatuminnSi  There  ia  a  single  excerpt 
from  this  work  in  the  *  Digest '  (48,  tit  10,  s.  16). 

QuiNTUS  Satubhihus  is  dted  in  the  'Digest'  (84,  tit  2,  s.  19,  §  7) 
aa  Uie  author  of  a  work  *  Ad  Ediotum,'  in  ten  hooka  at  least  Whether 
he  is  the  same  as  Claudiua  or  Yenuleius,  or  is  a  tbird  person,  is 
uncertain. 

VsiruLsius  Satubhihus,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  simply  oallsd 
Yenuleius  in  the  Florentine  Index,  though  in  the  titles  of  the  excerpts 
in  the  '  Digest '  he  is  often  called  Venuleiua  Satuminus.  Lampridius 
('  Alexander  Severus,'  68)  says  that  he  lived  under  Alexander  Severus, 
but  there  is  some  donbt  about  his  period.  His  writings  mentioned  in 
the  Florentine  Index  sre — Ten  Books  of  Actiones,  Six  of  Interdicts, 
Four  on  the  0£Boe  of  Proconsul,  Three  on  Publics  Judida,  and  Nineteen 
of  Stipnlationsfc  The  book  'De  Pcsnii  Paganomm'  has  been  already 
mentioned. 

(Orotins,  Viia  JuriteantuUorvm ;  Zimmem,  Cfetekickie  dm  R5m, 
PHvatrechUt  pp.  854,  879.) 

SAUL,  the  first  king  of  the  Hebrews,  wss  ths  son  of  Kish,  apparently 
an  influential  man  of  tbe  tribe  of  Beiyamin.  While  wandering  to 
find  his  father'a  asses  he  had  recourse  to  Samuel  for  advice,  waa  by 
him  anointed  king,  and  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  people  at 
Oilgal  in  B.a  1110.  Saul  at  the  time  is  supposed  to  have  bem  about 
forty  years  of  sge,  and  in  stature  much  exceeding  hia  fellowa.  He 
Appears  to  have  possessed  a  character  like  that  of  many  of  the  oriental 
lovereigns;  he  wss  brave,  eneigetio,  occasionally  generous,  fond  of 
msgnificence,  and  highly  ambitious^  with  very  little  of  reverence  for 
the  prieatly  institutions  of  his  country,  no  feeling  of  true  religion,  and 
mudi  self-will.  These  qualities  quickly  displayed  themselves.  The 
Ammonites  attacked  him,  and  laid  siege  to  Jabesh ;  but  Saul  rapidly 
summoned  his  forces^  attacked  the  camp  of  the  Ammonite^  defeated, 
and  dispersed  them.  He  would  not  however  consent  to  the  exprened 
wish  of  his  army  that  those  who  had  opposed  his  elevation  should  be 
now  put  to  death,  and  the  people  were  satiafied  bv  confirming  his 
election.  Saul's  authority  wss  now  fully  established,  and  one  of  hia 
earliest  acta  was  to  embody  a  guard,  of  whom  he  kept  2000  with 
himaelf  in  Michmaah  and  Mount  Bethel;  and  placed  the  other  1000 
under  Jonathan,  hia  son,  in  Gibeab,  wbo  with  them  attacked  tbe 
Philistines  in  Geba.  This  occasioned  the  Philistines  to  collect  a  large 
host,  before  whom  the  Israelites  fled  affrighted,  hiding  themselves  in 
thickets  snd  in  rocks,  for  they  had  been  so  completely  disarmed  that 
only  Saul  and  Jonathan  had  spear  or  sword,  and  "  there  was  no  amith 
found  tbroughont  all  the  land."  It  was  when  about  to  oppose  this 
host  that  Saol  superseded  Samuel  in  offering  sacrifice.  [Samukl.] 
Jonathan  however,  relying  on  divine  aid,  obtained  a  victory  over  it; 


but  Saul  again,  without  waiting  for  the  reply  of  tbe  priest,  engamia 
the  contest  uid  interdicted  the  army  from  tasting  anything  cll> 
evening,  that  he  might  be  avenged  of  his  enemies.  Jooathisn  muw^ 
transgressed,  and  hia  father,  attributing  the  delay  of  the  pne^i 
answer  to  his  eon's  sin,  sentenced  him  to  desitli;  but  "tbe  p«:'9 
rescued  Jonathan,  so  that  he  died  not"  For  aix  or  aeveo  jtajn  Stsl 
continued  to  make  war  succesefuUy  sgainst  the  surrounding  uiixi. 
acquiring  glory,  and  extending  his  power.  At  length,  in  the  elerecia 
year  of  hu  reign,  he  was  commissioned  to  destroy  the  AmakkiM. 
He  led  his  army  against  them,  and  captured  their  king  Agag,  viik*. 
their  riches.  These  he  brought  to  Gilgal,  where  Samael  met  him^ii: 
where  Agag  was  slain.  [Samubu]  After  the  ooaaeeration  cf  luni 
the  hiatory  of  that  king  comprises  all  the  important  events  of  S.^.') 
reign  [David]  until  his  death,  which  happened  in  a  battle  mitk  ur 
Philistines,  where  himself  and  three  of  hia  aona,  Jonathan,  AkiAa , 
and  Melchishua  were  alain  io  B.a  1056. 

SAUMASE,  CLAUDE.    [Salicasius.] 

S AUNDERSON,  DR.  NICHOLAS,  an  Sngliah  scholar,  partiealfrT 
diatingnished  by  the  extent  of  his  acquirements  in  daoaacal  kuxx 
and  mathematics^  under  the  disadvantageooa  cireiiinatance  of  hssi 
become  blind  from  the  small-pox  at  the  age  of  twelvo  months. 

He  was  bom  in  1682,  at  Thurkaton  in  Yorkshire,  where  Lis  bta 
held  an  appointment  in  the  Excise ;  and  at  an  esudy  age  he  sOoi-i 
the  free-ecbool  at  Penniston,  where  he  was  taught  tho  rodiioecfe  tf 
the  Latin  and  Qreek  languages.  It  is  not  stated  by  what  mesaia 
youth  obtained  a  knowledge  of  tho  forms  of  letterm  or  numben;  c 
probably  the  first  instruction  which  he  received  in  literstarciai 
science  wss  conveyed  to  his  mind  by  oral  infonnatioo  only. 

The  elder  Sauuderson  appears  to  have  very  soon  obaened  ihcprvi* 
lection  of  his  son  for  mathematical  subjects,  and  though  bordt^ 
with  the  duties  of  bis  appointment  and  the  cares  atfeendLogaDuaaKi 
family,  he  laboured  diligently  to  make  him  aoqoainted  with  ill  c 
science  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  oommunioatei.  Thbecnsi^ii 
merely  of  the  first  elements  of  numbers ;  and  low  aa  those  ma?  h(  2 
the  scale  of  knowledge,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  smsa 
parent  must  have  had  an  arduoua  task  to  perform  in  einablius  s  p^i- 
bereaved  of  eight  to  underatand  the  oombiuatlooa  which  enter  tio 
into  the  rules  of  common  arithmetia  The  benevolenoe  of  Ifr.  Bicx. 
West  of  Underbank  and  Dr.  Kettleton  came  however  in  faithezi£> 
of  the  father'a  efforta ;  and  these  gentlemen  perceiving  the  nmuutx 
talent  of  the  youth,  then  about  eighteen  yeara  of  age,  nesdously  exava 
themselvee  to  communicate  to  him  instruction  in  algebra  aod  geoaen; 
By  tbe  kindnesa  of  his  friends^  young  Saunderson  waa  also  enaUic::. 
spend  aome  time  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studiee  at  an  academy  ssr 
Sheffield.  From  this  time  his  progress  became  rapid.  By  the  help  i 
a  retentive  memoiy  he  sttcceeded  in  resolving  Uie  queations  tuciL? 
given  as  exeroisss  m  elementaiy  worka,  and  by  the  power  of  his  gs^ 
he  discovered  methods  of  investigating  propoeitiona  of  considrTi}^ 
intricacy.  His  application  to  mathematics  did  not  however  ftntt 
him  from  continuing  to  cultivate  the  study  of  dawaieal  literature;  at 
it  is  stated  that,  besides  making  himaelf  familiar  with  Cioero.  Tini 
and  Horace^  he  became  enabled  to  understand  the  works  0/  £0^ 
Arcbimedee,  and  Diopbantua,  when  read  to  him  in  the  original  Gre^ 

Mr.  Saunderson  having  decided  on  making  aa  effort  to  esUb.i?. 
himself  at  Cambridge  as  a  teacher,  went  to  that  nnivenity  in  lit''** 
He  reaided  in  Chriara  College,  and  immediately  oommeneed  a  sens 
of  lectoree  on  the  Universal  Arithmetic^  the  Optics^  and  the  PrincifB 
of  Newton.  At  this  time,  Ifr.  Whiston,  the  Luoasian  professor  d 
mathematios,  wss  engsged  ia  the  deliveiy  of  lectures  on  the  asm 
subjects;  and  it  ia  honourable  to  the  benevolenoe  of  thia  geotkiBia 
that  he  readily  consented,  at  the  request  of  the  friends  of  the  biai 
youtb,  that  the  latter  ahould  labour  in  the  same  field.  The  peojir 
circumsts&oes  under  which  Saunderson  taught,  and  his  great  talesa^ 
procured  for  him  many  pupila,  and  were  the  means  of  bcingii^  ia 
into  a  correepondenoe  with  Sir  Issao  Newton,  and  to  an  intci^ 
with  the  other  great  mathemattciana  of  that  time.  When  WhztflB 
was  rsmoved  from  his  cfasir,  in  1711,  Queen  Anne,  at  the  ree»- 
mendation  of  Sir  Iraac^  was  induced  to  confer  on  ifr.  Saun^ief^^ 
the  degree  of  ILA.,  in  order  that  he  might  become  qualified  to  Lo^ 
the  place  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  retirement  of  his  fnesi 
Saunderson,  on  being  appointed,  pronounced  aa  inaugural  diseseai 
hi  Latin,  and  from  that  time  devoted  himaelf  whoUy  to  Lis  |Tt>- 
fesaional  duties.  In  1728  he  married  a  daughter  of  tbe  Rev.  Hr 
Dickens,  rector  of  Cox  worth ;  and  in  1728,  when  tbe  king,  Qeorge  11. 
visited  the  university,  he  was,  by  the  royal  authority,  made  Doctcr 
in  Laws. 

Dr.  Saunderson  continued  to  eDJ(»y  good  health  till  near  the  end  cc 
hii  Ufa.    He  died  on  the  10th  of  April  1789. 

This  extrsordinary  man  composed,  in  writing,  for  the  nae  of  IJi 
pupils,  several  lectures  on  different  subjects  in  natural  phlloeophy,  bet 
they  were  never  prepared,  nor  perhapa  intended  for  publication.  A 
valuable  treatise  which  he  had  composed  on  the  elements  of  al^las. 
appeared  at  Cambridge  in  two  vda.  4to,  in  1740;  and  another  ca 
fluxions  in  8vo,  including  a  commentary  on  some  parts  of  Nevtsi't 
'  Principia,'  came  out  in  the  year  1756. 

In  order  to  perform  arithmetical  computations,  Saunderson  used  » 
square  board  divided  by  lines  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  asunder,  sad 
parallel  to  the  aidee^  into  many  small  squares,  each  of  which  wss 
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pierced  with  nine  boles  in  threjo  pnrallel  rows.  Smull  pios  were  placed 
by  the  hand  in  these  holes,  and  the  Tsloe  of  a  digit  was  indicated  by 
the  particular  hole,  in  each  square,  in  which  the  pin  was  placed.  A 
pin  with  a  large  head  placed  in  the  centre  hole  denoted  zero,  and  one 
with  a  sniall  head  in  the  same  hole  indicated  unity.  A  large-headed 
pin  in  the  centre,  with  a  small-headed  pin  in  the  first  hole  of  the  first 
row,  expressed  the  number  2 ;  a  large-headed  pin  in  the  centre,  with  a 
small-headed  pin  in  the  second  hole  of  the  nrst  row,  expressed  the 
namber  3  ;  and  so  on.  The  process  is  described  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  *  Elements  of  Algebrs,'  and  it  is  evident  that  by  suoh  means 
any  number  may  be  easily  expressed,  and  any  arithmetical  operation 
performed.  He  used  the  same  machine  for  representing  geometrical 
diagrams  :  the  pins  being  placed  at  the  angles  of  the  figure^  and 
connected  by  threads  which  indicated  the  lines. 

Hie  ideas  of  the  forms  which  plane  or  solid  figures  would  assume 
when  viewed  by  an  eye  placed  in  a  given  position,  were  remarkably 
correot  and  distinct ;  and  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Reid  ('  Inquiry  into 
the  Human  Mind,'  ch.  6),  that  he  understood  the  roles  of  perspective 
and  the  projections  of  the  sphere.  But  the  mental  process  by  which 
he  acquired  this  kind  of  information  was  probably  peculiar  to  himself; 
for  Dr.  Reid  states  that  once  in  conversation,  Saunderson  acknowledged 
that  be  had  found  great  difficulty  in  undetstandiog  Dr.  Halley's  demon- 
stration, that  the  angle  made  by  two  circles  of  the  sphere  was  equal  to 
the  angle  made  by  their  projections  on  a  plane,  adding  that  when  be 
considered  the  proposition  in  his  own  way  he  became  aware  of  its 
truth. 

Dr.  Saunderson  possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  senses  of  feeling  and 
hearing.  It  is  said  that  he  could  distinguish  true  from  counterfeit 
Roman  medals  by  the  difierent  degrees  of  their  smoothness;  and  on 
one  occasion,  when  some  students  were  taking  the  sun's  altitude  in  the 
garden  of  Christ's  College,  he  could  tell,  by  some  effect  of  the  air 
upon  his  person,  when  very  light  clouds  were  passing  over  the  disc  of 
the  luminary.  When  he  entered  a  room  he  could  judge  of  its  msgni- 
tude  and  of  his  distance  from  the  walls  by  the  sound  of  his  footsteps. 
In  his  youth  he  had  learned  to  play  on  the  flute,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  give  room  to  suppose  that  if  he  had  applied 
himself  to  music  he  might  have  excelled  in  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as 
in  mathematics. 

Saunderson  is  described  as  having  been  extremely  passionate.  He 
was  imbued  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  importance  of  truth,  but  he 
too  often  expressed  his  sentiments  with  a  freedom  which  caused  him 
to  have  many  enemies.  It  may  be  said  that  he  was  better  qualified  to 
inspire  admiration  than  to  make  or  preserve  friends.  He  is  accused 
moreover  of  having  been  decidedly  a  sceptic  in  matters  concerning 
religion. 

SAURIN,  JAMES,  an  eminent  French  Protestant  divine,  was  bom 
at  Nismes,  January  6, 1677.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  of  the  same 
persuasion,  who  quitted  France  upon  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes,  and  retired  apparently  to  (Geneva.  At  least  it  is  known  that 
James  Saurin  finished  his  education  there,  after  having  borne  arms 
for  a  short  time  in  the  English  service.  In  1701  we  find  him  pastor 
of  the  Walloon  church  in  London,  whence*,  after  four  years,  he  repaired 
to  Holland,  and  establishing  himself  at  the  Hsgue,  remained  there  in 
the  exercise  of  the  ministry  until  his  death,  December  80, 1780.  That 
event  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  by  mortification  at  the  disputes 
and  eodssiastiod  censures  in  which  be  wss  involved  by  his  *  Disser- 
tation sur  le  Mensonge  Officieux/  on  falsehoods  which  are  expedient^ 
a  delicate  subject  to  handle. 

As  a  prsacher  he  is  ranked  at  the  head  of  the  French  Protestants. 
**  Depth  of  thought^  forca  of  argument,  skilful  connection  of  parts, 
strength  of  drawing,  bursts  of  pathos,  original  turns,  points  which 
strike  the  imagination  and  move  the  hearty  majestic  and  imposing 
simplicity  Uke  that  of  the  Scriptures,  are  the  characteristics  of  his 
eloquence."    Such  is  the  criticism  of  a  Frendi  biographer. 

He  published  five  volumes  of  sermons,  to  which  seven  volumes  were 
added  after  bis  death :  ti^e  first  portion  is  reputed  the  best.  His  other 
chief  works  sre^  *  On  the  State  of  Christianity  in  France,*  and  '  Dis- 
eourses,  historical,  theological,  and  moral,  on  the  principal  events  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,'  2  vols.  foL  (known  as  Saurin's  Bible), 
to  which  four  volumes  by  other  hsnds  were  added  after  his  death.  In 
these  is  contained  the  *  Dissertation  on  Falsehood'  above  noticed.  Six 
volumes  of  bis  sermons  have  been  translated  into  English. 

SAURIN,  JOSEPH,  a  Frsnch  mathematician'  and  natural  philo- 
sopher, was  bom  in  1669,  in  the  SouUi  of  France,  at  Courtaison  m  the 
principality  of  Orange,  (now  the  department  of  Vauduse)  where  his 
father  was  the  minister  of  a  Protestant  congregation.  The  young 
man  was  educated  in  the  principles  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and 
before  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  sge  he  was  called  to  the  ministry 
at  Euro  in  Dauphinl.  Possessing  an  ardent  temperament  and  a  bold 
eloquence,  he  soon  distinguished  himself  ss  a  preacher ;  but^  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  happening  to  censure  too  freely  the  messurss  tsken  by 
government  for  diminishing  the  privileges  of  the  Protestants,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  into  the  canton  of  Bern,  where  he  obtained  the  curacy 
of  Berchier  in  the  bailliage  of  Yverdun.  Certain  circumstances,  which 
had  been  differently  relsted  by  his  friends  and  enemies,  obliged  him 
soon  afterwards  to  take  refuge  in  France,  where,  in  1690,  he  abjured 
the  doctrinea  of  the  Calvinists.  His  own  account  is,  that  having 
lefoaed  to  sign  the  'Omsensus'  of  Gkneva,  condemning  the  doctrines 


of  the  French  Protestant  theologisas  respecting  original  sin  and  the 
vowel  points  of  the  Hebrew  text,  he  was  vehemently  censured  by  a 
party  in  the  Church.  He  adds  that  the  harsh  treatment  to  which  he 
was  subjected  on  this  account  led  him  to  suspect  the  sincerity  of  his 
adversaries'  sentiments  in  religion ;  and  that  an  attentive  study  of  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Bossuet  convinced  him  of  the  errors  of  Pro- 
testantism. On  the  other  hand  it  is  stated  that  Saurin,  having  been 
guilty  of  theft,  withdrew  to  France  in  order  to  avoid  the  prosecution 
with  which  he  was  threatened:  this  accusation,  true  or  false,  is 
founded  on  a  confession  which  he  is  said  to  have  made  in  a  letter 
dated  1689,  and  printed  in  the  'Mercure  Suisse,'  and  upon  some 
documents  relating  to  the  criminal  process  instituted  on  the  occasion, 
which  are  stated  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  Chancery  of  Bern. 

After  his  recantation,  havings  through  the  interest  of  Bossuet 
obtained  a  pension  from  the  king  (Louis  XIV.),  Saurin  devoted  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  mathematical  sciences;  and  between  1702 
and  1708  he  wrote  several  papers  which  were  pubKshed  in  the  'Journal 
doe  Savans.'  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with 
Huyghens  on  the  subject  of  the  vortices  of  Descartes^  and  with  Rolls 
concerning  the  infinitesimal  calculus.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Academic  des  Sciences  in  1707,  and  between  1709  and  1727  he  enriched 
its  '  M^moires'  with  numerous  mathematical  and  philosophical  papers, 
among  which  are  some  containing  profound  investigations  relating  to 
the  curves  of  swiftest  desceot^  and  dissertations,  conformably  to  the 
Cartesian  hypotheais,  on  the  force  of  gravity. 

Saurin's  scientific  pursuits  were  interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  im- 
prisonment which  he  suffered  in  consequence  of  an  accusation  brought 
sgainst  him  by  J.  Baptists  Rousseau,  that  he  was  the  author  of  certain 
profane  and  defamatory  verses,  with  the  composition  of  which  Rous- 
seau himself  had  been  charged.  As  the  accusation  could  not  be  substan- 
tiated, the  judgment  of  the  court  was  given  sgainst  the  accuser,  who, 
in  consequence,  was  banished  from  fVanoe^  while  the  accused  wss 
liberated.    [Rousssau,  J.  B.] 

Saurin  died  December  29,  1787>  of  a  lethargic  fever.  He  appesis  to 
have  beena  man  of  vigorous  mind,  but  it  is  said  that  he  was  capable 
of  using  sny  means  for  obtaining  the  ends  whidi  he  had  in  view ;  and 
it  must  be  observed,  that  the  cause  of  his  departure  from  Switserland, 
and  the  abjuration  of  his  first  religious  opinions,  have  never  been  satis* 
factorily  explained. 

Sau&in,  Elias,  brother  of  Joseph,  was  a  divine  ofsome  note  among 
French  Protestants ;  he  was  no  relation  apparently  to  James  Saurin, 
but  like  him  he  settled  in  Holland :  he  was  bom  in  1689,  and  died 
in  1703. 

SAUSMAREZ,  JAMES,  LORD  DE,  was  bom  at  St  Peter  Port» 
in  the  island  of  Quemsey,  on  the  11th  of  March  1757.  His  family 
name,  De  Sausmarez,  bMis  evidence  of  Norman  extraction,  and 
mention  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  records  of  the  Channel 
Islands,  From  early  youth  he  manifested  a  strong  inclination  for  the 
naval  service,  in  which  several  members  of  his  family  had  distinguished 
themselves.  When  thirteen  years  of  sge  he  entered  as  a  midshipman 
on  board  the  Montreal,  and  afterwards  served  in  the  Winchelsea  and 
Levant  frigates,  under  the  respective  commands  of  Admirals  GbodaU 
and  Thompson.  On  his  return  to  England  in  1775,  he  joined  the 
Bristol,  of  50  guns,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Peter  Parker,  and  was 
present  at  the  attack  on  Charleatown,  in  America :  the  courage  he  di^ 
played  on  that  occasion  was  rswsrded  by  pronation  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant.  From  that  period  to  1779  he  was  actively  employed  in 
America,  snd  was  enabled  to  render  oonsiderable  service  to  the  expe- 
dition under  Lord  Comwallis.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  seoond- 
lieutenant  to  the  Fortitude^  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  and  he  was  in 
Uie  engagement  which  took  place  with  the  Dutch  fleet  under  Admiral 
Zoutman,  off  the  Dogger  Bank,  on  the  5  th  of  August  1781.  His 
behaviour  in  this  action,  in  which  he  was  wounded,  caused  him  to  be 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander,  and  appointed  to  the  Titiphone 
fire-ship. 

In  the  month  of  December  following  Captain  Sausmares  was 
ordered  to  place  himself  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Kempen- 
feldt,  who,  with  twelve  sail  of  the  line,  was  oommianoned  to  intercept 
the  French  fieet^  commanded  by  the  Comte  de  Guiohen,  and  which 
was  destined  to  assist  the  Comte  de  Otasse  in  the  capture  of  Jamaios. 
To  inform  Sir  Samuel  Hood,  the  English  Admiral  in  the  West  Indies, 
of  the  sailing  of  this  fleets  became  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  Captain  Sausmarea  waa  selected  for  this  service.  While  at 
Jamaica  he  was  enabled,  through  an  exchange,  to  obtoin  post>rank  and 
the  command  of  the  Russell,  a  ship  of  the  line.  In  this  ship  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  memorable  battle  of  the  12th  of 
April  1782.  [Hood,  Samdbl,  ViscouifT;  Rodvet,  Admiral.]  On 
the  29th  of  July  following,  he  returned  in  the  Russell  to  England, 
and  from  thsnos  to  his  native  island,  where  he  enjoyed  in  the  society 
of  his  friends  the  peace  which  was  soon  after  proclaimed.  On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  French  revolution  (January  1798), 
Captain  Sausmarea  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Crescent,  of 
86  guns.  In  this  frigate  he  captured  off  Cnerbourg,  after  a  warm 
action  of  nearly  two  hours  and  a  half,  the  French  frigate  La  Reunion, 
of  86  guns,  but  of  larger  size  and  with  a  much  more  numerous  crew. 
Though  the  French  lud  120  men  killed  and  wounded,  the  Cresosnt 
had  only  one  man  wounded,  and  that  by  the  recoil  of  a  gun.  The 
success  of  this  action  procoreid  for  him  the  honour  of  knighSiood,  and 
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lie  was  presented  by  the  mercbants  of  London  with  a  yalaable  piece 
of  plate.  In  the  month  of  November  following.  Sir  Jamee  SauamareK 
was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Admiral  Maobride,  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  a  squadron  consisting  of  the  Crescent  and  Druid  frigates, 
a  brig,  and  a  cutter,  destined  to  assist  the  attempts  made  by  the 
French  royalists  to  join  the  rising  of  the  Yend^answ  On  the  5th  of 
June  1794,  an  opportunity  was  presented  him  of  displaying  his  skill 
and  intrepidity  :  while  proceeding  from  Plymouth  to  Guernsey  with 
the  Crescent,  Druid,  and  Eurydice  frigates,  he  was  attacked  by  a 
French  squadron  of  more  than  double  his  force.  A  running  6ght 
ensued,  the  brunt  of  which  was  borne  by  the  Crescent  and  the  Druid, 
to  cover  the  escape  of  the  Eurydice,  which,  on  account  of  its  inferior 
sailing,  ran  considerable  risk  of  being  captured.  This  object  being 
effected,  he  closed  in  with  the  enemy  in  the  Crescent,  and  thus 
enabled  the  Druid  also  to  take  refuge  into  the  roads  of  Guernsey.  He 
effected  the  escape  of  the  Crescent  by  his  cool  intrepidity  and  a  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  difficult  coast  in  which  he  was  engaged.  As 
soon  as  the  other  ships  were  secure,  he  bore  up  as  if  to  run  the 
Crescent  on  the  rocks  to  avoid  being  taken,  ordering  the  pUot,  a 
native  of  Guernsey,  to  steer  through  a  narrow  passsge  between  the 
rocks,  which  had  never  before  been  attempted  l^  a  ship  of  her  size ; 
he  thus  reached  in  safety  an  anchorage  where  be  was  able  to  defy 
every  effort  of  the  enemy  to  take  his  vessel. 

In  Biarch  1795,  Sir  James  was  appointed  to  the  Orion,  74,  and 
placed  under  the  orders  of  Lord  Bridport,  in  which  ship  he  opened 
the  memorable  battle  which  took  place  on  the  28rd  of  June.  In  1797 
the  Orion  was  attached  to  the  squadron  sent  to  reinforce  the  fleet  of 
Sir  John  Jervis  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
glorious  engagement  with  the  Spanish  fleet.  [Jervib,  John.]  He 
was  after  this  battle  employed  till  the  end  of  April  1798,  in  the 
blockade  of  Cadiz,  and  then  selected  by  Lord  St.  Vincent  to  join  the 
squadron  under  Sir  Horatio  Nehon  destined  to  watch  the  operations 
of  the  French  armament  at  Toulon.  At  the  important  victory  of  the 
Nile,  Sir  James,  as  senior  captain,  was  the  second  in  command,  and 
his  ship  was  the  third  which  entered  into  action ;  the  courage  which 
he  displayed  on  this  occasion  was  enhanced  by  his  humane  endeavours 
to  save  the  remnants  of  the  unfortunate  crew  of  the  Orients  [Nelson, 
HoBATio.]  A  wound  which  he  received  during  the  action  was  so  severe 
as  to  prevent  his  leaving  the  Orion,  after  the  ^ctory,  to  present  his  con- 
gratulations to  Lord  Kelson.  Shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  on 
the  14th  of  Febraaiy  1799,  Sir  James  Sausmarez  was  promoted  to  one 
of  the  vacant  colonelcies  of  marines,  and  to  the  command  of  the  Csssar, 
of  84  guns,  in  which  he  sailed  with  a  detachment  of  the  Channel  fleet, 
under  Sir  Alan  Gardner,  to  bring  home  from  Lisbon  the  ships  cap- 
tured at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  During  the  winters  of  1799  and  1800 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  squadron  which  was 
commissioned  to  watch  the  French  fleet  in  Brest  The  difficulties  to 
be  encountered  in  this  arduous  service,  particularly  during  the  winter 
season,  were  very  great;  and  it  is  no  small  praise  to  the  careful 
vigilance  of  'this  commander  to  remark,  that,  during  the  whole  time 
he  remained  on  that  station,  not  a  single  vessel  tailed  from  or  entered 
the  port  of  Brest. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1801  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  and  in  the  month  of  June  following  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Spanish  fleet  at  Cadis.  On  this  occasion  he  was  created  a  baronet. 
On  lus  arrival  at  Cadiz  information  was  given  him  that  three  French 
line-of-batUe  ships  and  a  frigate  were  in  the  bay  of  Algeairas,  and  he 
immediately  determined  upon  attacking  them.  The  position  of  the 
French  was  one  of  great  strength,  defended  by  the  batteriea  in  the  bay 
and  fourteen  large  gun-boats.  The  action  commenced  on  the  morning 
of  the  6th  of  July,  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  Hannibal, 
74,  which  accidentally  grounded ;  and,  after  a  long  and  sanguinary 
engagement,  Sir  James  found  himself  compelled  to  repair  to  Gibraltar. 
The  failure  of  his  first  attempt  on  the  Ftench  fleet  did  not  discourage 
him.  Expecting  that  the  enemy's  squadron  at  Cadiz  would  make  use 
of  the  first  opportunity  whidh  the  weather  might  afford  of  rescuing  the 
French  ahipe  at  •  Algesiras,  he  hastened  to  put  his  vessels  in  a  state  of 
repair.  This  object  was  effected  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time. 
On  the  10th  of  July  a  French  and  Spaniah  fleet,  consisting,  with  the 
captured  Hannibal,  of  ten  sail  of  the  line  and  four  frigates,  was  seen 
steering  for  Algesiras.  With  a  squadron  of  not  more  than  half  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  the  admiral  determined  to  attack  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  their  return  to  Cadiz,  and  on  the  12th  sailed  out 
to  meet  them.  The  enemy  formed  Uieir  line-of-battle  off  Cabrita. 
Shortly  alter  the  commencement  of  the  engagement  two  of  the  enemy's 
ships  were  discovered  to  be  on  fire,  and  about  midnight  blew  up  with 
a  tremendous  explosion.  An  accident  which  occurred  at  daylight  to 
the  Venerable,  Captain  Brenton,  the  disabled  state  of  the  Engluh  shipsj, 
and  the  sudden  failing  of  the  wind,  prevented  the  admiral  from  attaining 
his  object,  which  was  to  prevent  the  French  and  Spaniards  re-entering 
Cadiz ;  they  did  so  however  witii  the  loss  of  three  sail  of  the  line,  and 
upwards  of  8000  men,  blown  up,  killed  in  action,  and  taken  prisoners. 
An  important  result  of  (his  victory  was  the  preservation  of  a  large 
fleet  of  British  merchantmen,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  French  to 
seize.  An  unfounded  imputation  has  been  attempted  to  be  cast  on 
the  naval  character  of  Sir  James  Sausmarez  by  a  well-known  modem 
French  historian,  who  has  asserted  t^at,  eontrsiy  to  the  mleB  of  war, 


red-hot  shot  was  used  by  him  in  that  engagement,  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  these  means  that  the  burning  of  the  Spanish  ships  occurred. 
This  assertion  has  been  indignantiy  refuted  bythe  concurrent  testimony 
of  several  who  were  present  at  the  action.  The  admiral  was  rewarded 
by  receiving  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  On  the  meeting  of  parliament  a 
motion  made  by  the  Earl  St.  Vincent,  and  seconded  by  Lord  Nelson, 
was  carried,  in  which  Sir  James  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  for 
his  gallant  conduct  in  his  late  actions  with  the  combined  fleets  of 
BVance  and  Spain.  Lord  Nelson  remarked  that  "  a  greater  action  was 
never  fought."  The  thanks  and  freedom  of  the  city  of  London  were 
also  voted  to  him,  with  a  valuable  sword. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  Sir  James  Sausmarez  returned  to  England, 
and  in  1803  a  pension  of  12002.  a  year  was  conferred  upon  him.  On 
the  renewal  of  hostilities  he  was  appointed  to  the  naval  command  of 
Guenuey,  which  he  held  till  1806,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  second  in  command  of  the  Channel  fleet  under  Earl  St.  Vincentb 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Russia,  he  was  intrusted  with 
the  important  command  of  the  Baltic  fleet  He  there  displayed  oon- 
siderable  diplomatic  talent,  and  by  his  firm  but  condliatory  conduct 
he  was  powerfully  instrumental  in  detaching  Russia  from  her  alliance 
with  France.  The  judicious  policy  he  pursued  towards  the  Northern 
States  has  been  clearly  detailed  by  his  biographer,  Sir  John  Ross,  in 
the  work  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  As  an  expression  of 
gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  by  Sir  James  to  the  court  of 
Sweden,  the  Gnmd  Cross  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Sword  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  king,  Charles  XIII.  His  influence  with  the  king 
of  Sweden  was  also  the  chief  means  by  which  the  neutrality  of  Sweden 
was  preserved  on  the  accession  of  Marshal  Bemadotte  as  crown-prince. 
[Cbarlkb  XIV.  of  Sweden.] 

The  ohangee  which  took  place  in  the  aspect  of  afiairs  on  the  Con* 
tinent  having  rendered  the  presence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Baltic  no 
longer  necessary,  Sir  James  was  recalled,  and  his  recal  was  accompanied 
by  a  letter  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  in  which 
they  expressed  "  their  marked  approbation  for  the  zeal,  judgment,  and 
abiUty  evinced  by  him  during  his  late  command." 

At  the  peace  of  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  full  admiral ;  on 
the  visit  of  the  allied  sovereigns  to  England  he  received  their  personal 
thanks  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  their  cause,  and, 
having  accompanied  them  to  Oxford,  he  obtained  the  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law.  In  1819  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral,  and 
in  1821  vice-admiral  of  Great  Britain.  In  1824  he  was  preferred  to 
the  command  of  port-admiral  of  Plymouth,  which  he  held  till  1827, 
and  with  it  may  be  said  to  have  closed  his  professional  career.  At  the 
coronation  of  William  IV.  in  1831  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  the  title  of  Baron  de  Sausmarez,  of  Sausmarez, 
in  the  island  of  Guernsey.  He  was  shortiy  afterwards  made  general 
of  marines,  and  in  1834  an  elder  brother  of  the  Trinity  House.  In  the 
same  year  he  was  presented  by  the  king  of  Sweden  with  a  full-length 
portrait  of  himself,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  which  showed  that  time 
had  not  effaced  from  the  mind  of  the  king  the  services  rendered  by 
Lord  de  Sausmarez  to  Sweden.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  for  the 
most  part  spent  in  the  enjoyment  of  quiet  and  repose  on  his  country 
estate  in  Guernsey.  His  religious  zeal,  charity,  and  afiable  demeanour 
had  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen ;  and  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  9th  of  October  1886,  was  lamented  as  a  public  loss.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  titie  by  his  eldest  son,  James,  ^>n  whose  death,  April 
9, 1868,  the  titie  became  extinct. 

(Memoirt  and  Corretpondence  of  Admiral  Lord  de  Sautmara,  by  Sir 
John  Ross,  2  vola  8vo,  London,  1838 ;  Biographical  Sketch  of  Lord  de 
SautmareZf  appended  to  Duncan's  History  of  (hurmep,  London,  1841; 
James,  Naval  History,  London,  1822.) 

SAUSSURB,  HORACE-BENEDICT  DE,  was  bom  at  Geneva,  Feb- 
ruary 17, 1740.  His  father  Nicolas  de  Saussure  was  also  a  native  of 
Geneva,  and  is  known  as  the  author  of  some  essays,  chiefly  on  agri- 
cultural subjscia  Young  de  Saussure  was  educated  with  great  care, 
partiy  at  the  College  of  Geneva,  and  partiy  under  the  superintendence 
of  his  father  and  his  maternal  uncle  Charles  Bonnet  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  college, 
in  which  situation  he  performed  the  duties  of  a  public  teacher  for 
twenty-five  years,  interrupted  only  by  his  travels  in  search  of  physical 
and  especially  geological  knowledge  The  events  of  his  life  are  con- 
lequently  few,  and  the  substance  of  them  may  be  best  ^ven  in  his 
own  wonls : — 

"I  had  a  decided  passion  for  mountains  from  my  infancy.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  I  had  already  been  several  times  over  the  mountains 
nearest  to  Geneva ;  but  these  were  of  comparatively  little  elevation, 
and  by  no  means  satisfied  my  curiosity.  I  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
view  more  closely  the  High  Alps,  which,  as  seen  from  the  summits  of 
these  lower  mountains,  appear  so  majestia  At  length,  in  1760,  alone 
and  on  foot,  I  visited  the  glacier  of  Chamouni,  tiien  littie  frequented, 
and  the  ascent  of  which  was  regarded  not  only  as  difficult  but  danger- 
0U&  I  went  there  again  the  following  year;  and  from  that  time  I 
have  not  allowed  a  single  year  to  elapse  without  making  considerable 
excursions,  and  even  long  journeys,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
mountaina.  In  the  course  of  that  period  I  have  traversed  the  entire 
chain  of  the  Alps  fourteen  times  by  eight  different  routes.  I  have 
made  aixteen  other  excursions  to  the  central  parts  of  the  mountain 
man.    I  have  gone  over  the  Jura,*  the  Vosges,  tilie  mountains  of 
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Svitxerland  and  of  port  of  Gennany,  thooe  of  England,  of  Italy,  and 
of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands.  I  have  viaited  the  ancient  vol- 
eaooea  of  Auvexgne,  a  part  of  the  Yivaraia,  Beveral  of  the  moontaina 
of  Fores,  of  Dauphin^,  and  of  Burgundy.  All  these  journeys  I  have 
made  with  the  mineralogist's  hammer  in  my  handy  with  no  other  aim 
than  the  stady  of  natural  phenomena,  dambering  up  to  every  accea- 
aiblo  anmmit  that  promised  anything  of  interest,  and  always  returning 
with  spedmena  of  the  mineiiils  and  mountains,  especially  suoh  as 
a£foided  oonfirmations  or  contradictions  of  any  theory,  in  order  that  I 
might  examine  and  study  them  at  my  leisure.  I  also  imposed  upon 
myself  the  severe  task  of  always  marking  notes  upon  the  spot,  and, 
whenever  it  was  practicable,  of  writing  out  my  observations  in  full 
within  the  twenty-four  hours." 

This  sketch  of  Saossure's  travels  and  labours  extends  from  1758  till 
1779.  In  addition  it  de«ervee  to  be  particularly  mentioned,  that  in 
1787  he  ascended  to  the  top  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  remained  there  three 
houraanda  half  making  obeervations ;  in  1788,  accompanied  byhia 
eldest  son,  he  encamped  for  seventeen  days  on  the  summit  of  the  Col 
du  Qeant,  at  an  elevation  of  11,170  feet^  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
meteorological  phenomena;  and  in  1789  he  reached  the  Bummit  of 
Mont  Rosa  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  which  was  the  last  ascent  of  import* 
ance  which  he  performed. 

Sauasnre  resigned  his  professorship  in  178d.  He  was  afterwards  a 
member  of  the  council  of  Two  Hundred  of  Geneva;  and  when  that 
republic  was  united  to  France  in  1798,  he  was  for  some  time  a  member 
of  the  National  Assembly.  The  French  Revolution  however  deprived 
him  of  almost  all  hit  property,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  publio 
funds.  An  organic  disease  had  begun  to  develops  itself  when  he  was 
about  6fty  (probably  in  consequence  of  his  exertions  and  privations 
among  the  Alps),  which,  combined  with  the  loss  of  his  property,  and 
the  anxiety  and  distren  which  he  suffered  from  the  convulsions  of  his 
oountry,  carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  He  died  on  the  28rd 
of  January  1799. 

Saussure  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  many  of  the  diBtinguished 
literary  men  of  his  time :  he  was  a  member  of  the  Academic  dee 
Sciences  of  Paris,  and  of  several  other  of  the  scientifio  societies  of 
Europe ;  and  he  was  the  founder  of  the  Society  for  the  Advanoement 
of  the  Arts  at  Geneva,  which  is  still  in  a  flouri^og  state. 

The  labours  of  Saussure  in  geology  are  of  a  character  to  secure  for 
his  name  a  just  and  enduring  reputation.  Physical  geology,  the 
research  after  the  causes  of  geological  phenomena,  found  in  him  a  dili- 
gent and  discriminating  observer  unbiassed  by  the  many  speculations 
of  his  day,  but  looking  forward,  through  the  leaults  of  diligent  inquiry 
into  facts,  to  an  improved  condition  of  theory.  Less  speculative  than 
De  Luc,  more  philosophical  than  Werner,  more  original  than  either, 
he  has  had  few  disciples ;  but  modem  geologists  have  largely  imbibed 
the  adventurous  spirit  which  carried  him  round  all  the  precipices  and 
through  all  the  defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  may  yet  copy  with  advantage 
the  oilm  and  correct  induction  which  he  applied  to  the  complicated 
disorder  of  the  strata  in  these  mountains. 

Besides  geology  and  mineralogy,  the  sdenoes  to  whioh  he  had 
especially  devoted  himself,  Saussure  had  directed  his  attention  to 
botany,  chemistry,  electricity,  and  meteorology.  He  was  also  the 
inventor  of  several  ingenious  and  useful  philosophical  instruments— a 
thermometer  for  measuring  the  temperature  of  water  at  all  depths ;  an 
hygrometer  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour;  an  electrome- 
ter to  ascertain  the  ekctricid  state  of  the  atmosphere;  and  others. 

Saussure's  first  publication  was  a  'Dissertatio  Physica  de  Igne,' 
Geneva,  1759 ;  his  next  was  '  Obeervations  sur  I'Ecorce  dee  Feuilles 
et  des  P^tales,'  Geneva,  1762,  which  was  a  kind  of  supplement  to  his 
uncle  Bonnet's  work,  'Sur  I'Usage  des  Feuilles ; '  and  he  wrote  some 
excellent  'Essais  sur  THygrorndtrie,'  4to,  1768,  in  whioh  he  made 
knpwn  the  important  discovery  that  the  air  expands  and  becomes 
specifically  lighter  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the  quantity  of 
moisture  in  it  But  his  great  work  is  his  '  Voyages  dans  les  Alpee/  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  published  in  1779,  the  second  in  1786,  and 
the  last  two  in  1796.  The  title  of  this  work  conveys  a  very  imperfect 
notion  of  its  contents,  which  indeed  embrace  the  whole  of  those  geo- 
logical travels  which  have  been  before  alluded  to.  His  other  works 
tonsist  chiefly  of  dissertations  on  physical  subjects,  in  the  'Journal  de 
Physique,'  the  '  Journal  de  Geu6ve/  and  other  scientific  publications. 

SAUVAGES,  FKANgoiS-BOlSSIlSR  DE,  was  bom  at  Alais  in 
Lower  Languedoc,  in  1706.  Having  received  a  moderately  good  edu- 
cation, he  in  1722  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Montpellier, 
and  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree  in  1726.  In  1730  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  soon  after  seems  first  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  forming  a 
classification  of  diseases  like  those  usually  adopted  for  the  objecta  of 
natural  history.  He  published  a  sketch  of  his  system  in  a  small  volume 
in  1781,  and  by  this,  and  some  pspen  which  he  wrote  at  the  same 
time,  gained  so  much  reputation,  that  in  1734  he  was  appointed  a 
professor  at  Montpellier.  The  doctrines  which  he  taoght  there  were 
chiefly  those  of  Stahl,  and  he  contributed  greatly  towards  the  removal 
of  the  mechanics^  theories  of  medicine  that  had  before  been  prevalent 
In  1740  he  was  elected  professor  of  botany,  and  subsequently  pursued 
that  science  with  as  much  energy  as  that  of  medicine.  In  1768  he 
published  his  most  important  work,  the  'Medical  Nosology,'  in  acco* 
mulating  materials  for  which  he  had  steadily  laboured  for  upwaixU  of 
tiiirty  years.    He  died  February  19, 1767. 


Of  all  the  works  of  Saavages,  and  they  were  vary  numeroosy  tba 
I  Nosology*  is  the  only  one  now  often  referrod  to.  The  system  adopted 
in  it  has  indeed  ahared  the  £ate  of  all  other  nosologies^  but  it  still 
presents  a  good  and  complete  account  of  idl  that  was  known  of  praotioal 
medicine  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Hia  other  wntingB  were  short 
monographs  and  essays,  which  were  chiefly  printed  in  the  scientifio 
Transactions  of  the  day:  the  best  among  them  ace  those  on  hydro* 
dbobia,  the  remedial  value  of  electricity  in  paralyaia,  and  the  'Methodua 
Foliorum,'  an  essay  towaxda  the  means  of  determining  plants  by  the 
characters  of  their  leaves. 

SAUVEUR,  JOSEPH,  a  French  mathematician,  diatbguished  by 
the  improvements  which  he  made  in  the  branch  of  science  oslled 
acoustics,  waa  bom  March  24,  16(>8,  at  La  Fldche^  where  his  £ather 
followed  the  oocnpation  of  a  notary.  Till  he  was  seven  yeara  old  he 
was  quite  dumb,  and  his  organ  of  voice  was  never  completely  deve- 
loped. He  appears  to  have  been  bom  however  with  a  taste  for  Uie 
mechanical  arts,  and  even  in  childhood  he  is  sidd  to  have  oonatracted 
aiphons,  fountaina,  and  models  of  mills.  He  was  sent  to  a  school  of 
the  Jesuits,  but  his  taste  for  oalculations  caused  his  mind  to  be  so 
much  diverted  from  rhetoric  and  theology,  that  he  made  little  progreas 
in  these  studies;  and  happening  to  obtain  a  superficial  treatise  on 
arithmetic,  he  made  hinuelf  master,  without  any  assistance,  of  its 
contents.  In  1670  Sanveur  travelled  on  foot  to  Paris ;  and  one  of  his 
uncles  having  promised  to  make  him  a  small  allowanoe  for  his  support 
on  condition  that  he  would  qualify  himself  for  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession, he  resumed  for  a  time  his  theological  studies,  but  a  copy  of 
Euclid's  Elements  which  fell  in  his  way,  and  the  lectures  of  Rohault, 
soon  determined  him  to  abandon  this  pursuit  Being  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources,  for  his  undo  immediately  withdrew  the  promised 
allowance,  he  sought  to  obtain  a  subsistence  by  teaching  the  mathe- 
matics, and  in  this  he  appeara  to  have  succeeded.  At  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Prince 
Eugene,  who  received  from  him  some  instruction  in  the  sciences ;  and 
a  foreigner  of  distinction  wishing  to  be  taught  the  geometry  of  Des- 
cartes, Sauvsur,  who  then  had  no  knowledge  of  the  works  of  that 
philosopher,  applied  himself  to  the  subject  with  such  vigour,  that  in 
eight  days  he  was  able  to  give  the  required  instruction.  From  1678 
to  1680  he  was  occupied  with  the  study  of  problems  relating  to  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  probabilitiea  to  games  of  ohance,  and  in 
the  latter  year  he  was  made  mathematiod  master  to  the  pages  of  the 
Dauphiness.  In  1631  he  waa  appointed,  with  Mariotte,  to  go  to  Chan- 
tilly  in  order  to  make  some  hydraulic  experiments  at  tbat  place;  and 
it  was  there  probably  that  he  was  iutroduoed  to  the  Prince  of  0(md4, 
with  whom  he  subsequently  had  the  honour  of  corresponding.  The 
conversation  of  the  prince  appears  to  have  inspired  Sauveur  with  a 
desire  to  make  himself  nuiater  of  the  art  of  fortification ;  and  in  order 
that  he  might  join  practice  to  theory,  he  went  in  1691  to  the  ai»ge  of 
Mons,  where  he  attended  daily  in  the  trenchea.  At  the  termination 
of  ih»  aiege,  he  visited  the  fortified  places  in  Flsnders,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  military  tactics  in  all  its 
details.  At  the  recommendation  of  Yaubui,  he  was  appointed  examiner 
of  the  engineers,  and  was  allowed  a  pension,  which  he  enjoyed  till  hit 
death. 

After  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was  appointed,  in  1686,  to  the  chair  of 
mathematics  in  the  Royal  College ;  and  in  ten  years  aftisrwards  he  was 
made  a  member  of  tbe  Acaddmie  des  Sciences.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  was  employed  constantly  in  improving  the  mathematical 
theory  of  sound ;  and  we  learn,  not  without  surprise,  that  the  man 
who  discovered  by  theory  and  experiment  the  velocity  of  the  vibrations 
of  musical  strings  under  various  circumstances  of  msgnttude  and 
tension,  had  neither  ear  nor  voice;  in  fact  it  appears  that  he  was 
obliged  to  avail  himself  of  the  aid  of  practical  musicians  in  order  to 
appreciate  the  musical  intervals  and  concords. 

This  mathematician  may  be  said  to  have  almost  invented  the  science 
which  has  since  been  so  much  extended  by  Dr.  Brook  Taylor,  by 
Daniel  Bernoulli,  D'Alembert,  Euler,  and  ChladnL  Theoretical  musio 
had  been  the  subject  of  part  of  his  lectures  at  the  Royal  College  iu 
1697;  but  the  first  published  details  respecting  his  researches  in 
acoustics  are  contained  in  the  volume  of  the  Acaddmie  for  the  year 
1700.  The  different  papers  which  he  wrote  afterwards  are  in  the 
volumes  for  1702, 1707,  1711,  and  1718.  ^uveur  was  twice  married, 
and  he  died  July  9, 1716,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three  years,  with  the  repu- 
tation of  having  been  a  man  of  kind  disposition  and  great  uniformity 
of  temper. 

SAVAGE,  RICHARD,  was  bom  on  the  10th  of  January  1697*98. 
His  mother,  the  Countesa  of  Macclesfield,  had  during  her  pregnancy 
made  a  publio  avowal  of  her  infidelity  to  her  husband,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, obtained  an  act  of  parliament  by  which  their  mairiage  waa 
annulled,  and  the  oibpring  rendered  illegitimate.  Lord  Rivers,  who 
waa  declared  by  Lady  Macclesfield  to  be  the  father  of  her  son,  so  far 
recognised  him  ss  to  become  his  godfather,  and  to  allow  him  to  be 
called  by  Ids  name,  but  he  afterwards  abandoned  him  to  the  care  of 
his  mother.  The  countess  disowned  her  unhappy  child,  leaving  him 
to  pass  his  infancy  and  boyhood  under  the  precarious  protection  of 
strangers ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  charitable  intervention  of  her 
mother;  Lady  Mason,  the  destiny  of  Savage  would  probably  have  been 
as  obscure  as  the  most  unnatural  parent  could  have  wished.  By  the 
ki&daeos  of  this  lady  he  waf  sent  to  a  tmall  gramouuMchool  near  Sb 
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Alban*!,  and  afterwirds  placed  by  his  mother  with  •  Bboemaker  in 
London.  Soon  after  this,  by  the  aocidental  diacovery  of  some  papen, 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  oiroumatancea  of  his  birth,  which  had 
been  atudioualy  oonoealed  from  him ;  and  he  made  many  effur^s  to 
obtain  an  interriew  with  hie  mother,  who  however  raeolutely  refused 
to  aee  him.  While  very  young.  Savage  eommenoed  hia  career  as  an 
author  by  taking  part  in  the  Bangorian  controyerBy,  on  which  he  wrote 
an  unauocecaful  poem,  afcerwarda  auppresMd  by  himaelfl  At  the  age 
of  eighteen  he  pnbliihed  a  comedy  called  '  Woman's  a  Riddle,'  and 
two  years  afterwards  another,  '  Love  in  a  Veil,'  both  borrowed  from 
the  Spanish.  Though  these  were  fiiilurea*  he  thereby  obtamed  the 
notice  of  Sir  Riobaid  Steele  and  Mr.  WUkci,  an  actor.  He  beoame 
better  known  as  an  author  by  his  tragedy  of  '  Sir  Thomas  Overborv,' 
in  which  he  himself  acted  the  part  of  Sir  Thomaa  Overbury ;  and  the 
profits  of  this  play,  and  of  a  subscription  raised  for  him  at  the  time^ 
produced  a  sum  which  appearsd  considerable  to  one  so  neceasitous. 
Li  the  year  1727  hia  irr^t^lar  habits  of  life  led  him  into  one  of  the 
tarem  broils  then  veiy  common,  in  which  he  unfortunately  killed  a 
man,  and  was  tried  and  condemoed  to  death.  The  circumatances  of 
the  affair,  and  the  doubtful  character  of  the  witnessea  who  appeared 
against  him,  becoming  generally  known  after  his  aentence,  interoesaion 
was  made  for  him  with  the  qneen  of  George  II.  by  the  Countess  of 
Hertford,  and  the  royal  pardon  was  granted  to  him,  in  spite  of  the 
efibrts  of  his  mother,  who  on  this  occaaion  spread  a  report  that  he  bad 
once  attempted  her  own  life. 

The  notoriety  of  this  erent  was  succieded  by  an  extraordinary 
reaction  of  public  opinion  in  his  favour :  he  waa  courted  by  all  rauka, 
the  fashions  of  the  day  were  ruled  by  hi«  opiniona,  and  he  waa  enabled 
to  maintain  an  appearance  in  society  above  hia  atation  by  meana  of  an 
annuity  of  2002.  a  year  obtained  from  hia  mother'a  relaUons,  under 
the  threat  that  he  would  expose  her  cruelty  by  lampoons  if  she  refoaed 
to  support  him.  At  this  time  he  pubUshed  his  longest  poem,  the 
'  Wanderer,'  which  was  much  admired  at  the  time. 

Prosperity  made  more  apparent  that  fickleness  of  character  which 
led  hiui  into  extravagance  and  alienated  his  friends  from  him.  Hia 
fair  prospecta  were  soon  for  ever  clouded  by  a  quarrel  with  hia  patron 
Lord  Tyrconnel,  who  accused  him  of  ingratitude,  and  baniahed  him 
from  hia  house.  His  acquaintance  in  consequence  generally  deserted 
him,  and  he  sank  into  obacure  poverty  aa  suddenly  as  he  had  emerged 
from  it.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in  discreditable  efforts 
to  regain  his  position  in  society  by  alternately  fiattering  and  satirising 
all  from  whom  he  had  anything  to  hope  or  fear.  In  despair  of  ever 
conciliating  his  mother,  lie  published  '  The  Bastard,'  the  severity  of 
which  drew  down  upon  her  much  public  indignation,  though  it  doea 
not  seem  to  have  re-awakened  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  author. 
After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  obtain  the  aituation  of  poet-laureate, 
Savage  received  from  the  queen  a  pension  of  50L  a  year  as  a  reward 
for  a  poem  in  honour  of  her  birtbdny,  whidi  his  gratitude  renewed 
annually  from  this  time  till  her  death,  when  the  royal  bounty  was 
withdrawn  from  him.  Having  made  no  provision  for  auch  a  contin- 
gency,  be  was  obliged,  from  his  neceesities,  to  leave  London  in  the 
year  1739,  retiring  firat  to  Bristol  and  then  to  Swansea,  where  he  lived 
for  about  a  year,  receiving  an  allowance  raised  by  aubecription  among 
hia  friends.  In  Januarv  1742-48,  on  hia  return  to  Briatol*  he  was 
arrested  for  a  debt  ot  82.,  and  sent  to  prison  in  that  city,  where  he 
died, -on  the  Ist  of  August,  1743. 

The  name  of  Savage  haa  become  better  know  than  his  merits 
deserve,  from  the  singularity  of  his  early  misfortunes,  and  still  more 
from  the  elaborate  life  of  him  which  Jobnaoo,  the  companion  of  hia 
distreases,  has  inserted  in  his  '  Lives  of  the  Poets.'  This  memoir  U 
inttresting  not  only  aa  a  most  faithful  picture  of  the  adventurous 
career  of  Savage  and  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  but  because  it  exhibits 
very  strikingly  the  cbief  excellences  and  defects  of  the  author  as  a 
biographer  and  a  critic.  The  writings  of  Savage  are  in  umson  with  his 
character  The  carelessness  and  want  of  system  in  his  graver  compo- 
sitions, the  frivolitv  in  the  choice  and  treatment  of  lighter  subjects, 
his  unchastened  style,  feeble  in  its  vehemence,  illustrate  the  strength 
of  feeling  and  nassion,  the  infirmity  of  purpose,  the  thoughtless 
improvidence  and  want  of  settled  principles  of  conduct,  which  made 
the  actions  of  Savage  aa  iooonsiitent  as  his  fortune  was  chequered.  In 
his  *  Wanderer,'  he  declaims  without  the  moral  dignity  of  a  didactic 
writer,  his  verafication  is  harah,  his  descriptions  are  tedious,  and  the 
whole  poem  ii  ill  arranged  and  thronged  with  confused  imagery. 
Savage  made  enemies  as  readily  aa  frien(U,  and  he  testified  his  resent- 
ment by  satirea  full  of  coarse  personal  invective. 

From  this  general  censure  of  the  works  of  Savage, '  The  Bastard '  is 
in  a  great  measure  to  be  excepted.  Strong  natural  feelings,  goaded 
by  a  sense  of  undeserved  wrongs,  gave  to  this  poem  a  concentrated 
energy  of  expression,  a  refinement  of  sarcasm,  and  an  exalted  tone  of 
thought,  of  which  there  are  only  faint  tracea  in  hia  other  writings. 

SAYABY»  ANN&J£AN-MARI£:,  DUC  DE  HOYIGO,  waa  the  son 
of  a  veteran  officer,  and  was  bom  at  Mans,  in  the  Ardennes,  April  26, 
1774.  His  father  had  aufficient  influence  to  obtain  for  him  the  grade 
of  sub-lieutenant  in  the  infantry  regiment,  the  Royal  Kormandie^  in 
1789,  a  few  weeka  before  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  In 
1793  he  waa  already  a  captain,  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

In  the  republican  campaigna  of  1794-96,  when  the  French  and 
Austrian  armies  alternately  invaded  each  other'a  territory,  Captain 


Savary  was  attached  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  mider  CmtiDe,  FS^Js^ 
and  Jourdan.     He  was  soon  distinguished  for  bis  iat^Ugesve  i^il 
alacrity;  and  when  Horeau  took  the  command  of  tbeaamearnT  s 
1796,  Qeneral  Deaaix,  an  excellent  judge  of  meri^  nelectcd  ^'^^7 
to  be  hia  aide-deH»mp.    At  Marengo,  June  14.   1800,  wben  Ge&rl 
Deaaix  waa  killed,  Savary  his  aide-de-camp  cemrejed  to  the  Fjs 
Consul  intelligence  of  the  loss  which  the  French   army  had  rjh 
tained.    Qrieved  as  he  waa  himself  to  lose  tfae  geoetad  wiox  :t 
esteemed  the  ablest  of  all  thcee  he  ever  commaaded,  Bonaparte  iv 
•truck  with  the  evident  sorrow  of  the  young  officer.    He  imsMd^Sr:; 
adopted  him,  and  his  brother  aide^ie-camp,  Rapp^  and  attaicihfd  c:k: 
both  to  hia  own  person,  in  the  same  capaeity.    SbortI j  after  sanr 
waa  promoted  to  a  brigade.    He  aeon  acquired  tha  entire  oon&kij 
of  his  master.    Fh>m  1802,  exclusive  of  his  military  aerviee,  hs  ▼■ 
ohaiged  with  the  secret  police  of  the  First  Consul,  in  whi^  the  sx 
powerful  penonsgee  in  the  state,  not  excepting  the  miniater  Fost^'. 
were  placed  under  his  surveillance,  whereby  he  rained  up  a  Lset :' 
enemies  against  him,  and  became  the  butt  of  many  malicioaa  npa:^ 
Among  other  things  he  waa  accused  of  instigating  the  mnnie  n 
Captain  Wright,  of  the  strangling  of  Pichegru,  and  with  behaving  v^i 
brutality  to  the  unfortunate  Duo  d'Enghien,  with  the  ■aperiateaJaa 
of  whose  execution  he  waa  charged. 

In  1805,  having  been  raised  to  a  division,  Qeneial  Savary  n 
entrusted  by  Napoleon  I.  with  a  private  mission  to  the  Empo^  £ 
Russia.  The  following  year  he  was  honoured  with  the  oommsBd  of  m 
regiments  of  the  Impenal  Guarda,  and  afterwarde  with  that  of  tlie  I^ 
corps.    He  waa  now,  at  the  age  of  Uiir^-two,  a  leader  of  araiss,  a: 
that  he  was  equal  to  the  taak  waa  proved  by  the  brilliant  victor;  c 
Oatrolenka,  February  16, 1807.  For  this  exploit,  and  hie  good  eoa^ 
at  the  batUe  of  Friedland,  he  received  hia  title  aa  Dae  de  Kovi^a  H* 
was  sent  to  the  peninsula  in  1803,  and  he  it  was  who  prevsdal  a 
Charles  IV.  and  Prince  Ferdinand  to  undertake  the  journey  to  Bajossi 
to  meet  Napoleon.    Napoleon  appointed  the  Due  de  Rovigo  raiss-z 
of  general  police  in  1810.    He  waa  left  in  thia  important  office  d\!r=: 
the  march  to  Moscow  in  1812,  and  was  still  performing  its  dffa 
when  Uie  famous  conspiracy  of  General  Mallet  esLploded.    Having  r;s 
arreated  in  his  bed,  Savary  was  detained  for  aeveral  hoars  u  *^: 
prison  of  La  Force,  until  the  preaence  of  mind  of  General  Hulls  a: 
averted  the  plot     The  intelligence  of  Mallet's  oonapiracy  'uti.:-d 
Napoleon  to  leave  the  army  in  Rusaia,  but  he  atill  continued  ta  ^ 
the  aame  truat  aa  ever  in  the  Due  de  llovigo.     In  181i»  SavxiT«v 
raised  to  the  Chambre  dee  Pairs,  during  the  Hundred  Dij\  s-i 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  gendarmerie.     The  Britssh  sj^^tt 
ment  refused  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  follow  hia  master  to  h 
Helena.    The  reat  of  hia  life  waa  spent  in  obscurity,  from  wbic^  ^ 
waa  partially  withdrawn  in  1823  by  a  vindication  of  hia  conio^  vii. 
regard  to  the  murder  of  the  Due  d'£nghien,  in  which  he  atteci^ 
to  remove  the  etigma  from  himself  to  Prince  Talleyraad.    Tb«  >>i 
outcry  which  replied  to  this  appeal  drove  him  from  Franoa  B? 
returned  after  tbe  revolution  of  July  1830. 

On  tbe  lat  of  December  1881  Louis-Philippe  appointed  him  to  'i» 
command  of  Algeria ;  but  his  administration  did  not  give  satiafsciaa 
and  his  unfortunate  antecedents  increased  his  un popularity ;  be  c* 
therefore  recalled  in  18S3.  He  died  at  Paris  on  the  2nd  of  Jjc^ 
1833,  in  comparative  indigence,  leaving  a  laiige  family  almost  o-;'*' 
vided  for.  His  son,  snd  successor  in  the  title,  acquind  ^-^ 
reputation  as  a  musical  and  dramatic  critic,  in  the  nevef»pef 
feuilletons. 

SAVARY,  NICOLAS,  was  bom  in  1750  at  Vitr^  m  Bretsp£ 
France.  Haviug  completed  his  atudiea  at  the  college  of  Renoe*,  ^ 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  resided  for  some  time.  He  had  nrij  est 
oeived  a  desire  of  travelling,  and  in  1776  he  landed  in  £g7pt»  v^ 
he  remained  till  1779.  He  was  acme  time  at  Alexandria  and  Kdsr:ak 
but  fixed  hia  residence  chiefly  at  Cairo,  making  occasional  excarvutf 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  to  Damietta  an<i  other  plaoea  in  U^- 
Egypt.  He  re^mbarked  at  Alexandria  in  September  177'^,  >^ 
travelled  during  two  yeara  or  thereabouts  among  the  islands  of  vs 
Grecian  Archipelago.  It  is  probable  that  he  returned  to  France  »b»^ 
the  middle  of  1781. 

Tbe  first  work  which  Savary  published  after  bis  return  was  s  tn» 
lation  of  the  Kor^n,  the  greater  part  of  wbich  had  bean  made  in  Etjii 
'  Le  Coran,  traduit  de  I'Arabe,  accompagn^  de  Notea,  et  precede  d'c 
Abrdg^  de  la  Vie  de  Mahomet,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Paria,  1783.  This  is  tbf 
best  translation  of  tbe  Kordn  which  the  French  poaseea.  The  any- 
rials  for  the  Life  of  Mohammed  have  been  drawn  chiefly  from  Ab&^ 
Feda  and  tbe  '  Sonnab,'  a  collection  of  traditiona  considered  aothe^ue 
by  the  Arabians.  Savaiy  next  publiahed  a  series  of  extracts  froia  'J^ 
Konbi,  under  the  title  of  '  Morale  de  Mahomet,  ou  Reoueil  des  {js 
puree  Maximes  du  Coran,'  12mo  and  18mo,  Paris,  1784. 

In  1784  Savary  published  the  first  volume  of  hia  '  Lettres  ^ 
rSgypte.'  The  other  two  volumes  were  pubUUied  in  1785,  tog»*ier 
with  a  new  edition  of  the  first  volume,  S  vols.  8vo,  Paris.  This  work 
had  at  first  an  extraordinary  reputation.  The  intereat  connected  w:t^ 
the  country  itself  especially  the  monuments  of  Ancient  £g7pt  ^ 
picturesque  style,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  of  the  deacriptioos,  na 
dered  the  work  extremely  popular.  It  waa  translated  into  Gsraosa 
(8vo,  Berlin,  1786)  and  English  (2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1786-S7).  Miay 
objections  however  were  afterwarda  made  to  the  work,  ss  that  tl 
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eontained  few  new  &otB — the  deBoription  of  the  prmnidB  having  been 
taken  from  MaiUet,  the  aoooont  of  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Fhm  Sicard, 
and  other  parts  from  Joinville,  &a 

SaTary  was  afterwards  severely  commented  upon  by  Michaeliii,  in 
hia  '  Journal  of  Arabic  Literature,*  who  affirmed  that  in  making  use  of 
Abu'l  Feda  he  has  always  had  recoorse  to  Michaelis's  Latin  translation, 
and  has  not  even  understood  that  correctly,  and  that  he  was  ignorant 
even  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  vemacolar  Arabic.  The  publication 
of  Yolncry's  '  Travels  in  Egypt'  about  the  same  time^  which  contains 
numerous  contradictions  of  Savary,  added  to  the  annoyance  arising 
from  the  cridoisms  of  Michaelis,  and  the  decline  of  his  reputation  is 
said  to  have  affected  his  health,  which  was  natuimlly  dehoatdi  He 
died  at  Paris  Februaiy  4,  1788,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight 

A  few  months  after  Savaiy's  death,  his  '  Lettres  sur  la  Grdce/  a 
work  which  he  was  engaged  upon  during  his  illness^  was  pablished  at 
Paris  in  8va  It  is  incomplete,  the  author  haviog  worked  up  only  a 
part  of  his  materiids  at  the  time  of  his  death.  A  tale  translated  Arom 
the  Arabic, '  Les  Amours  d'Anas  Eloujond  et  de  Ouardi,'  was  published 
in  1789, 18mo.  Savary  had  composed  while  in  Egypt  a  *Grammaire 
do  la  Langue  Arabe  Yulgaire  et  Litt^rale^'  which  he  had  presented  to 
the  French  government  m  1784,  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  but 
for  want  of  Arabic  type  it  lay  in  the  royal  printing-office  till  it  was 
daimed  on  behalf  of  Savary's  brother,  by  whom  it  was  a£|ain  presented 
to  the  government^  and  it  was  again  ordered  to  be  printea  in  1706, 
but  the  publication  was  not  completed  till  1818  (4to,  Puis),  and  in  the 
meantime  the  Arabic  grammars  of  D'Herbin  and  SUvesfere  de  Sacy  had 
already  appeared.  It  is  in  French  and  Latin,  with  many  familiar 
dialogues  and  Arabic  tales  and  songs,  which  in  some  degree  compensate 
for  the  brevity  of  the  syntax.  This  grammar  however  will  not  bear 
comparison  with  that  of  De  Sacy.  Savaiy  was  also  engaged  upon  an 
Arabic  DicUonaiy,  but  none  of  it  has  ever  been  printed. 

'  SAYIGNT,  FRIEDRICH  CARL  YON,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished jurists  of  modem  times,  was  bom  Februaiy  21, 1779,  in  the 
city  of  Frankfurt-onthe-Main.  The  fkmily  was  of  Aenoh  ori^,  but 
Savign/s  father  was  bora  at  Trabens  in  Germany,  a  small  town  on  the 
Moselle,  and  he  occupied  a  situation  of  importance  in  the  government 
of  Frankfurt  He  died  in  1791,  and  his  wife  in  1792.  All  their 
children  had  died  at  an  early  age  except  Friedrich  Carl,  who  was  thus 
left,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  without  parents  and  without  any  near 
relations.  Herr  Yon  Neurath,  however,  who  had  been  on  terms  of 
inti  nacy  with  his  fieither,  took  him  under  his  charge,  and  placed  him, 
together  with  hie  own  eon,  who  was  about  the  same  age,  under  suitable 
teachers  for  completing  his  education.  He  was  intended  for  the  legal 
profession ;  and  German  law  being  founded  on  Roman  law,  during  tne 
summer  half  of  the  year  1795  he  attended  a  course  of  lectures  by 
Erxleben  on  the  'Pandects,'  and  during  the  winter  half  a  similar 
course  by  Weis,  and  from  the  latter  he  also  received  private  lessons, 
together  with  four  other  pupils.  In  October  1796  Savigny  proceeded 
to  the  University  of  Gottingen,  but  in  the  spring  of  1797  his  studies 
wcTB  intenrupted  by  illness,  and  he  retired  into  the  countiy  till  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  when  he  went  to  the  Universilnr  of  Marburg,  in 
Upper  HesM,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Law,  October  81, 
1800.  He  then  began  to  teach  as  a  privat-docent  in  the  univernty, 
that  is,  as  a  professor,  but  without  other  emolument  than  the  fees  of 
his  auditors. 

During  the  period  from  1800  to  1804  Savigny  delivered,  as  profesMnr 
extrsorSnary,  courses  of  lectures  en  the '  PsadeotB,'  on  Ulpian,  on  the 
laws  of  succession,  of  obligations,  &c.,  and  on  Hugo's  'History  of 
Bomsn  Law,'  a  work  which  had  greatly  interested  him.  In  1808  he 
published  his  first  work,  'Das  Reoht  des  Besitses^'  which  hss  been 
translated  into  E^lish  under  the  following  title,  'Yon  Savigny's 
Treatise  on  Possesnon,  or  the  Jus  Possessionis  of  the  Civil  Law,  trans- 
lated fh>m  the  German  by  Sir  Erskine  Penj,  Chief  Justice  of  Hbm 
Supreme  Court  of  Bombay,' 8vo,  6th  edition,  1848. 

In  1804  Savigny  married  Miss  Brentano,  the  daughter  of  a  banker 
at  Frankfurt  Soon  after  his  marriage  he  quitted  the  University  of 
Harbuig  in  order  .to  make  a  journey  in  Germany,  Northern  Italy,  and 
France.  He  inflected  the  libraries  of  Heidelbeig,  Stuttgart,  Tiibingen, 
Strasbourg,  and  others^  making  minute  researches,  and  taking  oopious 
CKtractfl^  and  returned  with  a  rich  supply  of  materials  on  matters  con- 
nected with  legal  history  and  practice.  In  1808  he  became  professor 
of  law  in  the  university  of  Lsndshut  in  Bavaria;  and  in  1810,  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Universily  of  Berlin,  ha  was  appohited  to  a  similsr 
professorship  there,  and  was  also  made  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sdencea.  Not  long  afterwards,  when  the  thoughts  of 
persons  connected  with  the  law  were  much  occupied  by  a  project  for 
a  revised  oode  of  Uws  for  all  Germany,  he  published  his  views  on  the 
■ulrjeot,  'Yom  Bemf  unserer  Zeit  fOr  Geset^;ebang  nnd  Reohti- 
wissensohaft,'  8vo,  1814.  He  soon  afterwards  commenced  the  publica- 
tion of  his '  History  of  the  Romsn  Law  in  the  Middle  Agee'  ('Geschichte 
dee  Romiichen  Reohts  im  MitteUJter'),  6  vols.,  8vo,  fieidelbeig,  1816- 
1831.  This  work  contains  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  on 
the  introduotion  of  Roman  Law  into  Germany,  and  other  Continental 
oonntries. 

In  1816  Savigny  was  appointed  a  Privy  Counsellor  of  Justice  (Ge- 
heim  Jttstisra£),  and  in  1817  a  Member  of  the  Council  of  State 
(Mitglied  dee  Stsatsraths).  He  was  also  made  a  Member  of  the  Court 
of  Reviaion  (RevisionshofiBs).     In  1886  he  published  a  'Contribntion 
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to  the  Legal  History  of  Nobility  in  Modem  Europe'  ('Beitrag  zur 
Eechtsgeschichte  dee  Adeli  in  Neuem  Europe'),  4to, Berlin,  1886.  The 
last  and  most  important  of  his  works,  the  '  System  of  Modem  Roman 
Law '  ('  System  des  Heutigen  Romischen  Rechts ')  is  not  yet  completed. 
The  first  four  volumes  were  published  at  Berlin,  in  8vo,  in  1840,  and 
the  fifth  in  1841.  The  sixth  volume,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other 
occupations^  ss  he  states  in  the  prefiMse^  wss  not  published  till  1847. 
The  seventh  volume  was  published  in  1848,  and  the  eighth  in  1849. 
This  completes  the  Third  Book,  and  may,  as  he  informs  ms  readers,  be 
considered  aa  completing  the  genend  part  of  the  work.  The  plan  of 
the  whole  work  is  Isid  down  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  volume 
ss  follows :— Book  L  '  Reohtsquellen '  ('Sources  of  Law').  BookIL 
'  Rechtsverfaaltnisse '  CJ^egd  Relations ').  Book  III.  '  Anwendung  dee 
Rechtsregeln  auf  die  Rechtsverhaltnissen '  ('  Application  of  the  Rules 
of  Law  to  Legal  Rektions').  Book  lY.  'Saohenrecht'  ('The  Law  of 
Things,'  that  is.  Ownership).  Book  Y. '  Obligationenrecht'  (<  The  Lai^ 
of  Obligations,'  that  is.  Contracts,  Ac.).  Book  YL  'Famaienrecht' 
('  The  Law  of  Family,'  or  th*e  Law  of  Marriage  and  the  relations  that 
arise  out  of  it).  Book  YIL  'Erbrecht'  ('The  Law  of  Succession,' 
testamentary  and  intestate).  Books  lY.,  Y.,  YI.,  and  YIL,  are  to  be 
pabhahed  as  separate  works,  but  will  be  written  in  accordance  with 
the  original  plui.  A  portion  of  this  latter  part  has  since  been  pub- 
lished—' Das  Obligationenrecht,  als  Theil  des  Heutigen  Romischen 
Rechts,'  2  vob.  8vo,  1851.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  author 
may  live  to  complete  this  important  work,  which  is  characterised  by 
a  depth  and  subtlety  of  thought,  a  soundness  of  knowledge,  perspicuity 
of  arrangement,  and  deamess  of  expression,  whi^  have  seldom  been 
equalled,  and  perhaps  never  surpassed. 

In  1842  Savignv  was  made  a  Privy  Minister  of  State  (Geheim 
Staatsminister),  and  also  Minister  of  Justice  for  the  Revision  of  the 
Law  (Justianinister  fur  die  Gesetsrevision).  In  1850  he  published  his 
Miscellaneous  Works  ('Yermischte  Schnften,'  5  vols.  8vo,  Berlin), 
consisting  of  the  writings,  which,  witii  the  exception  of  those  before 
mentioned,  he  had  published  in  the  course  of  half  a  century  in 
periodical  worksi  Be  was  also  joint  editor,  witii  Eichhom,  Goschen, 
Klenie,  and  Rudorff,  of  the  'Zeitschrift  fOr  Geschichtliche  Rechts- 
wiasenschaft/  15  vols.  1815-50.     \See  Supplement.1 

SAYILE,  GEORGE,  MARQQIS  OF  HALIFAX,  was  bom  in  1630. 
He  wss  the  son  of  Sir  William  Savile,  a  Yorkshire  baronet,  of  andent 
&mily,  and  of  Anne,  daughter  of  the  lord  keeper  Coventry.  Being 
hereditarilv  attached  to  the  Stuarts,  ambitious,  and  endowed  with 
brilliant  talents,  heplayed  an  active  and  a  successful  part  in  the  in- 
triguing reigns  of  Charles  IL  and  James  IL  In  1668  he  was  raised  to 
the  peersge,  by  the  titles  of  Lord  Savile  of  Eland  and  Yiscount 
Halifax ;  ne  was  created  eari  in  1679,  and  marquis  in  1682.  He  died 
in  1695,  and  the  title  became  extinct  in  1700,  by  the  death  of  his  son. 
The  witty  Lord  Chesterfield  wss  his  grandson  by  the  mothet^s  side. 

It  is  hard  to  state  diorUy  his  political  history  or  prindplee,  except 
by  saying  that  he  was  the  chief  of  the  body  to  which  the  expressive 
name  of  Trimmers  was  given.  So  fisr  however  as  he  was  attached  to 
any  principle,  it  seems  to  have  been  to  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  as 
then  understood.  He  oppoeed  the  Non-resisting  Test  Bill  in  1675,  as 
well  as»  both  in  those  tunes  and  after  the  acceeaion  of  James,  the 
relaxation  of  the  tests  enacted  sgainst  the  papists.  He  opposed  the 
scheme  for  exduding  the  Duke  of  York  firom  the  sncceasion,  prefer- 
ring to  limit  his  authority  when  the  crown  should  devolve  on  him. 
He  declined  to  take  part  in  bringing  over  the  Prince  of  Orange ;  but 
was  president  of  the  convention  parliament,  and  strongly  supported 
the  motion  fbr  declaring  the  throne  vacant.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary  he  was  made  privy  seal ;  but  he  soon  retired  from 
the  administration,  upon  inquiry  being  propoeed  to  be  made  aa  to  the 
authors  of  the  proeecations  of  Lord  Russell,  Sidn^,  fta,  in  which  he, 
as  a  member  of  tiie  then  existing  government,  had  oonciurad :  and  he 
continued  in  opposition  thenceforward  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1695. 

"  He  was,"  says  Burnet,  "  a  man  of  great  and  ready  vrit,  full  of  life, 
and  very  pleasant,  much  turned  to  satire.  ...  He  was  punctual  in  his 
payments  and  just  in  all  private  dealings;  but  with  relation  to  the 
public,  he  went  backward  and  forward,  and  changed  sides  so  often,  that 
in  the  conclusion  no  side  trusted  him ;  he  seemed  full  of  commonwealth 
notlims^  yet  he  went  into  the  wont  part  of  King  Charles's  reign.  The 
liveliness  of  his  imagination  was  always  too  hard  for  his  judgment. 
His  severe  jest  was  preferred  by  him  to  all  arguments  whatever:  end 
he  was  endless  in  coonoil,  for  when  after  much  discourse  a  point  wss 
setUed,  if  he  could  find  a  new  jest,  wherel^  he  oould  make  that  which 
was  digested  l^  himself  seem  ridiculous*  he  oould  not  hold,  but  would 
study  to  raise  the  credit  of  his  wil^  though  it  made  others  call  his 
judfrment  into  question,'  fta 

His  works  are  lively  and  elegsnt  The  chief  of  them  are  these : 
'Charscter  of  a  Trimmer,'  'AnatomT  of  an  Equivalent^'  'Letters  to 
a  DisMnter,'  'MisceUsnies,'  snd  'Maxims  of  State.'  He  left  two 
manuscript  copies  of  his  memoirs,  both  of  which  were  destroyed 
nnpublishsd,  one  by  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  the  other  hy  his  grand- 
dam^ter  Lady  Burlington.  Horace  Walpole  says  that  this  wss  done 
at  Pope^s  suggestion,  because  the  papists  were  represented  in  an 
unfavourable  light  The  loss  is  to  be  renetted,  considering  the 
strong  satirical  talent  and  poaition  of  the  auttior. 
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bom  at  Ov«r  Bradlay,  near  H»llfaz,  in  Torkshire,  KoTdmber  30,  IH9. 
He  was  admitted  a  student  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  in  1561,  where 
he  proceeded  to  the  degpee  of  B.A.,  and  was  chosen  fellow  of  the  col- 
lege^ He  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1670,  abont  which  time  h|« 
fondness  for  the  mathematicB  induced  him  Yoluotarily  to  read  public 
leotures  in  the  uniyerwty  on  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers.  He 
also  eerred  as  proofeor  for  two  years,  and  in  1578  h»  made  a  tour 
throng  tiia  Co&tinenU  and  at  his  r«tum  had  the  distineuish^  honour 
of  being  chosen  tutor  in  the  Greek  language  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  whp» 
it  is  said,  had  a  great  esteem  for  him.  He  was  elected  warden  of 
Merton  College  in  1685,  in  which  office  he  ooutinued  for  thirty-six 
years,  and  greatly  benefitted  that  society  by  his  exertions.  Durhig  his 
time  he  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country  with  several  classical 
and  histoiical  publications.  He  was  made  provost  of  Eton  College  in 
1696,  and  on  the  aocefision  of  King  James  he  was  knighted.  He  died 
at  Eton  College,  on  the  18th  of  February,  1622,  in  the  seveoty-third 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  chapel  there.  On  this  occasion 
the  UnivMsity  of  Oxford  paid  the  greatest  honours  to  his  memory,  by 
having  a  public  speech  and  verses  made  in  his  praise,  which  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  'Ultima  Linea  Savilil'  He  was  indeed  a 
munificent  benefactor  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  which,  beside^ 
various  other  donatiope,  he  founded,  in  1619,  two  professorships,  one 
of  geometry,  the  other  of  astronomy,  which  are  still  maintaiaed.  His 
libi-ary,  consisting  of  a  very  curious  and  valuable  coUectioii  of  scientific 
books  and  manuscripts,  he  left  to  the  university,  and  it  is  now  pre- 
served in  a  separate  room  near  the  Bodleian  Library,  the  two  Savilian 
professors  being  the  only  persons  who  have  immediate  access  to  it 
Hia  fame  principally  rests  on  a  magnificent  edition  of  all  the  works  of 
St.  Chrysostom,  which  was  published  in  1613,  in  8  vols,  folio,  in  the 
production  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  no  less  than  8000^, 
and  on  his  collection  of  our  best  historians,  published  in  1596,  under 
the  title  of  *  Kerum  AngUcarum  Scriptores  post  Bedam.'  As  a  mathe- 
matioiao,  he  is  known  principally  by  hU '  liectures  on  the  first  book 
of  Euclid's  Elements/  publislied  in  1621,  but  seyersl  manuscript  col- 
lections of  his  on  the  history  of  the  sciences  are  preserved  in  his 
library  at  Oxford. 

SAVONAKOLA,  GIBO'LAMO,  a  Dominican  monk,  bom  1452,  at 

Fernura,  mads  himself  known  by  his  eloquent  preacbini^  at  Florence, 
where  he  waa  living  in  the  convent  of  S.  Marco,  which  belonged  to  his 
Older,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  oentury.  In  hii  sermons  he  used 
at  times  to  assume  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  foretelling  public  calamities 
as  a  puniilutteut  for  the  sin*  of  the  peopl&  Florence  was  then  enjoy- 
ing peace  and  prosperity  under  the  administration  of  Lofienao  de' 
Medici,  all  Iteiy  was  quiet,  and  yet  Savonarola  startled  his  hearem  by 
foretelling  the  approaohiog  irruption  of  fieroe  foreign  hosts,  which 
would  bring  bloodahed  and  desolation  over  the  land.  A  few  years 
iJter,  his  prophe<qr  was  fulfilled  by  the  iuFaiion  of  Charles  VI IL  of 
France  and  his  ruthless  bands,  and  an  age  of  calamities  began  for  Italy. 
Before  this  however  Savonarola  was  wont  to  inculcato  democratic 
doctrines ;  he  reoonunended  a  return  to  the  former  popular  system  of 
^Bvq^ment,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  ascendency  of  the 
Medici;  and  he  even  declaimed  against  Loienio  himself^  Lojrenao 
took  little  notice  of  this;  and  when  his  friends  urged  him  to  check 
the  monk's  audacity,  he  replied,  that  as  long  as  ^e  preacher  exerted 
himself  to  reform  the  morals  of  the  citieena  of  Floretice^  he  should 
willingly  excuse  his  incivility  to  himself.  When  Lorenao  fell  ill,  in 
the  spring  of  1492,  and  his  U£b  waa  despaired  o^  Savonarola  appeared 
by  his  bed-side,  some  say  9t  Lorenao's  own  requests  The  conversation 
that  followed  ia  variously  related.  Poliaiano,  an  eye-witness,  states 
that  Savonarola  exhorted  Ijorenso  to  be  firm  in  the  Gatbolie  faith,  to 
which  the  sick  man  assented.  The  monk  then  asked  Loreuao  whether, 
in  case  he  recovered,  he  purposed  to  live  a  virtuous  and  well-regulated 
life,  to  which  a  ready  assent  was  also  given.  Lastly,  Savonarola  told 
Lorenxo  that  he  ought  to  bear  hia  death  with  resignation,  if  such  be 
the  will  of  God.  **  With  cheerfulnesa,"  replied  Lorenzo.  Savonarola 
was  then  going  to  quit  the  room,  when  Lorenao  called  him  back, 
and  requested  his  benediction,  which  the  monk  readily  gave  in  the 
solemn  form  of  the  litnigy,  Loreaao  pronouncing  the  usual  responses 
with  a  firm  and  oollacied  voioe. 

Sooh  is  ^e  aooonnt  of  Polidano,  written  soon  after  the  event,  but 
a  difierent  one  eame  into  cireolatioB  a  long  time  after,  and  waa 
registered  in  the  biography  of  Savonarola,  written  by  Gianfranoeaco 
Pico  of  Miraadola,  nephew  x>f  the  celebrated  Qiovanni  Pico,  the  friend 
of  Lorenao.  The  atory  is,  thet  Savonarola  waa  sent  fior  to  hear 
Lorenao'a  confession,  and  that  among  other  injunctions  to  whieh 
Lorenzo  readily  assented,  the  monk  required  him  to  promise  that  if 
he  should  recover,  he  would  restore  the  repubUo  to  its  former  state  of 
popular  freedom,  and  aa  Lorenzo  made  no  reply,  to  this,  Savonarola 
left  him  without  giving  him  absolution*  Roscoe  thinks  this  tale  to 
have  been  an  invention  of  that  party  spirit  which  broke  out  some  time 
afWr  Lorenzo's  death,  and  which  led  to  the  expulsion  of  Piero  do' 
Medici,  Lorenzo's  son,  in  1494.  Savonsiola  acted  a  ooni^icuoua  part 
hi  the  disturbanees  which  followed.  He  became  the  leader  of  the 
democratic  party,  which  was  styled  the  Piagnoni  or  lachrrmose  party, 
because,  in  imitation  of  their  leader,  they  were  oontinuslly  denounc- 
ing and  bewailing  the  sins  and  corruption  of  their  fellow-citizens.  The 
opposite  or  aristocratic  party,  that  wished  to  plaoe  the  government  in 
ft  few  hands^  were    styled   Gompagnacci,   and  also  Axabbiati,  or 


*  enraged.'    The  Piagnoni  succeeded  for  a  time,  and  a  general  legblit- 
tive  council  was  formed  of  830  citizens,  above  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
who  were  "  netti  di  specchio,"  that  is  to  say,  inscribed  in  the  public 
books  as  having  always  paid  their  taxes  regularly.    A  vast  hall  waa 
constructed  for  their  meetings  in  the  town  palace.    Savonarola's  in- 
fluence was  now  very  great,  being  looked  upon  by  his  party  as  a  kind 
of  prophet  and  supreme  judge.    Grave  citizens  mixed  with  friars,  aud 
children,  assembled  in  the  pubUo  places  crying  '  Viva  Cristo,'  singing 
hymns  composed  for  the  occasion,  and  dancing  with  frantic  gestures. 
But  the  Arrabbiati  were  not  idle ;  they  represented  Savonarola  as  an 
impostor,  and  they  accused  him  of  heresy  at  Rome.   Pope  Alexander  YI. 
(Borgia)  summone4  him  to  appear  before  him,  in  default  of  which  he 
excommunicated  binu  Savonarola,  who  had  long  been  preaching  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  clergy,  did  not  spare  the  head  of  the  Church, 
whom  ne  styled  an  usurper,  and  he  wrote  to  several  princes  urging 
them  to  a^setnble  a  general  council,  before  which  he  made  sure  of 
proving  that  Alexander  not  only  was  not  a  legitimate  pontifi^  but  was  not 
even  a  Christian.    In  the  year  H97,  Piero  de'  Medici  made  an  attempt 
to  re-enter  Florence  by  surprise,  at  the  head  of  an  armed  party,  but  the 
plot  was  discovered,  and  several  of  his  abettors  within  the  town  being 
arrested,  five  of  them  were  condemned  to  death,  and  the  rest  to  banish- 
ment   They  appealed  from  their  sentence  to  the  great  council  of  the 
citizens,  but  Savonarola  and  his  party  urged  the  immediate  execution 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  five  were  beheaded.    This  enraged  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  who,  joined  to  the  secret  enemies  which  Savonarola  had 
among  the  clergy,  encouraged  two  Franciscan  monks  to  preacli  against 
him.    Savonarola,  thus  assailed,  called  to  his  aid  a  brother  Dominican, 
Domenico  da  Pescia,  and  both  retorted  from  the  pulpit  apiust  the 
Franciscans,    The  contest  was  kept  up  for  some  time  with  mutual 
accusations  and  vituperations,  until  Frh  Domenico,  excited  beyond 
reason,  proposed  to  prove  the  superiority  aud  sanctity  of  his  master 
by  walking  through  the  flames,  ana,  strange  to  say,  one  of  the  Fran- 
ciscans undertook  to  do  the  same  on  the  part  of  his  brethren.    The 
mode  of  trial  waa  arranged  by  the  magistrates ;  a  mass  of  combustibles 
waa  laid  in  the  square,  and  a  walk  was  made  across,  through  which 
the  champions  were  to  pass  while  the  faggots  were  blazing.    On  the 
appointed  day,  I7th  April,  1498,  Savonarola  and  his  champion,  at- 
tended by  a  numerous  procession,  made  their  appearance,  giving  out 
the  psalm  'Exurgat  Deus  et  dissipentur  inimici  ejus.'    His  opponent 
Frk  Giuliano  liondineili,  attended  by  some  Franciscan  monks,  walked 
silently  and  steadily  to  the  place  of  trial ;  the  flames  were  kindled, 
and  the  crowded  spectators  stood  in  mute  astonishment  and  expecta- 
tion, when  Savonarola  proposed  that  his  champion  Domenico  should 
bear  the  consecrated  host  through  the  fire.    This  proposal  shocked 
the  whole  assembly,  and  the  msgistrates  and  heads  of  the   clergy 
exclaimed  against  it  as  a  profanation,  and  as  a  tempting  of  God  him- 
self.   Fr^  Domenico  however  refused  to  proceed  without  the  host,  and 
the  ifiitl  was  given  up.    This  business  ruined  the  credit  of  Savonarola: 
on  his  return  to  his  convent  of  S.  Marco  he  was  taunted  by  the  popu- 
lace, and  soon  ^fter  a  party  of  his  enemies  entered  the  convent  by 
force,  and  dragged  him,  with  Domenico  and  another  monk,  to  prison. 
He  was  tried  before  a  mixed  lay  and  ecclesiastic  commission  appointed 
by  Alexander  VI.    His  eloquence  at  first  startied  his  judges,  out  the 
implements  of  torture  being  produced,  the  firmuess  of  Savonarola 
failed  him,  and  he  acknowledged  the  falsehood  of  his  pretensions  to 
supernatural  powers.    He  waa  condemned  to  death,  and  he  and  his 
two  associates,  being  led  to  the  spot  prepared  for  execution,  were  first 
strangled,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the  flames,  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1498. 

Savonarola  left  several  works,  both  in  Italuin  and  in  I^atin,  one  of 
which,  entitied  '  Triumphus  Crucis,'  is  a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity.  His  sermons  however,  of  which  some  remain,  are  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  productions.  He  was  eminently  a  popular 
orator,  and  profoundly  versed  in  the  art  oi  exciting  the  feelings.  His 
memory  has  found  several  apologists,  among  the  rest  Filippo  Neri, 
and  Barotti,  in  his  '  Biographies  of  Author^  Natives  of  FerranL* 

SAXB,  MABSHAL.  Maurice,  Count  or  Saxont,  was  the  natural 
son  of  Augustus  IL,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  of  the 
Countess  of  Kcsnigsmarck,  a  Swedish  lady  of  high  rank.  Maurice  waa 
bom  at  Dresden,  on  the  19th  of  October  1696.  In  1708,  when  onlj 
twelve  years  old,  he  servf  d  in  the  army  of  the  allies  under  the  Count 
of  Schulembourg  before  Usle ;  in  1709  he  had  a  horse  shot  under  him 
at  the  sioge  of  Toumay ;  aud  he  was  at  the  battle  of  Malplaquet  in 
the  same  year.  His  father  soon  afterwards  gave  him  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  with  which  he  fought  against  Sweden,  and  was  at  the  taking 
of  Stndsund.  Wiien  he  was  only  fifteen  years  of  age  his  mother  got 
up  a  marriage  between  him  and  the  heiress  of  the  counta  of  Lobcn,  a 
Qennan  ledy»  who  was  ^nmt  the  same  age. 

When  Prinoe  Eugene  was  besieging  Belgrade  he  waa  joined  by 
Maurice  of  Saxony,  who»  when  the  ^mpaign  was  terminated,  returned 
to  Dresden,  and  after  a  short  stay  repaired  to  Paris  (1720),  where  he 
was  introduced  to  the  Duke  of  Orleaus,  then  regent,  who  received  him 
in  the  most  flatteriag  manner,  and  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
Mareschal-de-Camp.  On  his  return  to  Dresden  to  ask  his  father's  per- 
misiion  to  accept  the  dignity,  hf  contrived  to  separate  himself  from 
his  wife  by  procuring  a  divorcer  Ko  blame  is  imputed  to  her  except 
jealousy,  for  which  tiiere  waa  no  doubt  euffioient  cause,  constancy  in 
his  attachments  to  the  othar  ^z  being  by  m  outtM  one  of  the  charao- 
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eristics  of  Matxrioe.  He  soon  returned  to  France,  and  took  the  eom- 
aaud  of  a  regiment,  which  he  manoeuTred  aocordiog  to  a  plan  of  his 
>wn,  and  for  which  he  reeeived  the  praise  of  Folard.  He  continued 
or  a  considerable  time  to  atody  mathematics  and  the  art  of  attacking 
ortified  places  under  that  skilful  tactician. 

In  the  year  1726  Matirioe  of  Saxony  set  out  for  the  north,  in  the 
lope  of  being  elected  Duke  of  Oonrland  through  the  interest  of  his 
ather.  By  the  exertions  of  Anna  Iwanowna,  duchess  of  Conrland 
widow  of  the  Duke  Frederic  William,  who  died  in  1711),  who  had 
conceived  an  attachment  to  him,  his  election  was  earried,  though 
;here  were  other  candidates,  and  he  was  opposed  bv  the  Czarina 
^atharina  I.,  who  sent  M enzikoflf  to  seise  him  in  Mitau  j  bnt  he 
lefeuded  himself  in  the  palace,  and  the  Rnssians  retired.  The 
iussian  influence  was  then  used  in  the  Polish  diet,  which,  in  virtue  of 
ts  right  of  suzereignty,  summofied  him  to  appear  before  them ;  but 
ko  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  diet  in  consequence  signed  his  proscription. 
le  attempted  to  defend  himself  in  his  territoiy,  bnt  the  Russians 
creed  him  to  flee,  and  he  escaped  to  France  with  nothing  but  his 
liploma  of  election.  In  1728,  after  the  death  of  Catharioa  I.,  the 
Juchess  of  Courland,  whose  sttaehment  to  him  continued^  invited 
lim  to  rtfturn,  which  he  did }  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  she  would 
laye  made  him  her  partner  on  the  throne  of  the  czars,  to  which  she 
vas  elected  in  17S0,  if  she  had  not  previously  discovered  a  glaring 
nstance  of  his  ioconstanoy,  whereupon  he  was  immediately  dismissed. 
Eie  then  returned  to  Paris,  atid  afterwards  repaired  to  Dresden.  His 
'ather,  Augustus  IL,  died  in  1783. 

War  having  been  declared  between  Franoe  and  Austria  in  1788, 
liaurioe  of  Saxony  repaired  to  the  court  of  Versailles  to  solioit 
employment,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  oommanded 
jy  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  H«  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Philipsburg,  and  was  appointed  lieutenant-general  at  the  peace  of  1786. 
He  now  returned  to  Dresden  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  claim 
io  the  dukedom  of  Coutland^  but  fiuling  in  this  attempt,  he  went 
igain  to  Paris,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  war 
.ti<I  to  the  completion  of  a  work  on  which  he  had  employed  himself 
or  some  time,  and  which  he  called  '  Mes  Reveries.' 

On  the  death  of  the  Bmperor  Charles  VI.,  in  1740,  a  general  war 
»ro  ke  out  Louis  XV.  sent  an  Army  into  Bohemia  under  the  Marshal 
if  BelleJsle,  the  left  witig  of  which  was  confided  to  the  Count  of 
Saxony,  who  was  charged  with  the  investment  of  Prague  (1741), 
ivhich  he  took  by  assault  in  a  few  days,  and  with  equal  rapidity  the 
fortress  of  Egra.  ^e  was  aftervrards  appointed  to  the  command  of 
ihe  nrmy  of  Bavaria,  and  displayed  equid  skill  in  defensive  warfare  as 
m  oflenaive.  He  was  also  employed  in  the  defence  of  Alsaoe,  when  he 
vas  suddenly  summoned  by  Louis  XV.  to  assist  In  placing  Prince 
Sdward  the  Pretender  On  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  but  he  had 
icarcc'ly  reached  Dunkirk  when  a  tempest  destroyed  a  part  of  his 
(quftdron,  and  the  rest  was  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet  Maurice 
returned  to  Versailles,  and  Louis  bestowed  on  liim  the  staSf  of  a 
idarabal  of  France  (March  1748). 

In  1744  Louis  XV.  entered  Flanders  with  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
^e  left  wing  being  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Saxe,  who  was 
ippointed  to  cover  the  sieges  which  were  to  be  undertaken  by  Marshal 
Noailles  under  the  immediate  inspectiOii  of  the  king.  Menai,  Ypres, 
md  Fiimes  were  quickly  gained,  when  news  Was  brought  that  Prince 
Iliiarles  bad  entered  Alsace.  The  king  and  Marshal  Noailles  hastened 
o  its  defence  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  troops,  leaving  Marshal 
3axe  alone  in  Flanders  td  act  on  the  defensive  against  an  army  three 
limes  as  numerous  as  his  own ;  he  maintained  his  position  however 
vith  consummate  skill,  kee|)ing  the  allies  continually  in  check,  and 
•etaining  tho  conquests  which  had  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
^mpaign. 

In  1745  Louis  XV.  returiifed  to  Flandera  vtith  a  lax^e  additional 
'orce,  amotfhting,  with  that  already  in  Flanders,  to  100,000  men,  of 
which  Marshal  Ssxe  Was  noW  Appointed  general-in-chief,  Marshal 
EiToailles  consenting  to  act  uhdet  him.  Oh  the  22nd  of  April  1745 
ihe  campaign  was  opened  by  the  siege  of  Toumay.  The  allies 
idvaticed  to  its  support  with  45,000  men,  Knglifih,  Hanoverians,  and 
Dutch.  Mai«h(ll  Saxe  wtls  Stifibring  Under  dropsy,  and  underwent  the 
)peration  of  tapping  on  the  18th.  Notwithstanding,  he  advanced  to 
)|)po8e  the  allie!)  with  a  foTCtt  hot  exceeding  theirs,  he  himself  being 
)bliged  to  be  borne  in  a  litter*  On  the  11th  of  B£ay  he  was  attacked 
lear  the  village  of  Fontenoy,  where  he  had  put  himself  in  position. 
The  English  and  Hanoverians  advanced  to  the  attack  of  his  redoubts 
n  a  dense  column,  and  for  awhile  bore  everything  before  them,  sustain- 
ng  repeated  attacks  of  cavalry  and  the  steady  and  uninterrupted  fire 
)f  the  French  infantty  with  a  determination  which  seemed  to  make 
victory  certain.  But  the  perseverance  of  Marshal  Aax9  at  length 
prevailed :  the  Dutch  kept  aloof,  and  four  large  pleoos  of  artillery 
seing  also  brought  to  bear  upon  tho  English  coiumh,  it  was  at  lengtn 
jompelled  to  ^ve  way,  and  defeat  fbllowed.  The  French  victory  at 
fontenoy,  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  the  18th  century,  was  soon 
;olIowed  by  the  conquest  of  all  Belrium.  The  conqueror  of  Fontenoy 
f^as  presented  by  Louis  XV.  wiUi  the  ch&teau  of  Chambord,  and 
100,000  francs  of  annual  revenue  arising  ft-om  the  estate.  Toumay, 
Shent,  Bruges,  Oudenarde,  Ostend,  Brussels,  Mons,  Charleroi,  and 
^amur  were  all  taken  betwe^  the  23td  of  May  1745  atid  the  19th  o! 
September  1740. 


In  the  campaign  of  1747  Marshal  Saxe  took  Lafeldt  after  a  hatd- 
fought  battle  (July  2),  whioh  he  followed  up  by  the  eonqoest  of 
Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  in  1748  by  that  of  Maastricht  The  allies  now 
made  overtures  of  peace,  which  was  definitely  settled  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  in  the  same  year.  Marshal  Saxe  survived  about  two  years 
to  enjoy  the  honoazs  which  were  lavishly  showered  upon  him.  He 
died  OB  the  80th  of  November  1750. 

Marshal  Base's  work,  *Mes  Rdveries,'  was  published  in'  1757,  5  vols. 
4to.  It  is  a  work  on  military  affidrs,  which  is  sud  to  contain  a  good 
deal  of  valaable  matter  mixed  up  with  many  assertions  which  cannot 
be  relied  on.  It  was  translated  into  English  by  Sir  William  Fawcett 
—'The  Reveries;  or,  Memohn  upon  the  Art  of  War,  by  field- 
Marshal  Oomnt  Saxe ;  transiated  from  the  French/  4to,  1757. 

Marshal  Saxe  was  a  soldier,  and  ''a  ripe  and  good  one,"  but  nothing 
more.  When  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  the  Academic  Francaise 
alxrardiy  offered  to  make  him  a  member,  which  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  decline ;  for  though  he  had  great  knowledge  of  his  art  and  of  all 
matters  connected  with  it,  his  literary  acquirements  would  have  done 
no  honour  to  that  learned  body,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  following 

specimen  of  his  orthography  given  in  the  *  Biographic  Universelle :' 

**  lis  veule  me  fere  de  la  Cademie ;  sela  miret  come  une  bage  a  un 
cbas."  The  marshal  was  a  man  of  large  sise  and  extraordinary 
personal  strength. 

SAXE-WEIMAR,  BERNHABD,  DUKB  OP,  bom  at  Weimar  on 
the  16th  of  August  1600,  was  the  fourth  of  the  seven  sons  of  John, 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar.  As  all  the  important  circumstances  of  his 
life  are  connected  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in  Germany,  we  cah 
only  give  here  a  brief  statement  of  the  leading  facta  of  his  cai^er. 

After  tho  battle  of  Prague  (November  8,  1620),  Befnhard  served  in 
the  army  raised  by  the  Mafgrave  of  Baden-Diurlach  for  the  purpose  of 
assjating  Frederic  V.,  king  of  Bohemia  and  elector-palatine,  to  support 
himself  after  the  loss  sustained  in  that  disastrous  affair.  In  1628  he 
commanded  a  regiment  of  infantry  in  the  army  of  Duke  Christian  of 
Brunswick;  and  in  1625,  and  again  in  1627,  he  was  placed  at  tbe  head 
of  a  regiment  of  oavahry  in  the  Danish  army  raised  by  Christian  IV. 
in  support  of  the  Protestant  Union.  After  tbe  alliance  between 
Louis  AlIL  and  Oustavus  Adolphus  (January  18, 1681)  he  joined  the 
latter,  who  promised  him  the  bishoprics  of  Bambeig  and  Wtlfzburg, 
with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Franconia.  Bernhard  distinguished  himself 
at  the  sicffe  of  Wiinsburg,  in  foroing  the  passage  of  Oppenheim,  and 
in  the  PalaUnate,  where  he  took  Mannheiin  by  stratngem,  and  forced 
the  enemy  from  all  his  posts  in  that  quarter.  Oustavus  afterwards 
appointed  him  to  the  command  of  an  army  designed  for  the  conquest 
<^  Bavaria,  with  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  obtained  possession  of  the  throe  fortresses  of  Ehrenburg,  the 
keys  of  that  country,  and  put  the  emperor  in  fear  for  his  Italian 
states.  Oustavus  however  reoalled  Bernhard  to  assist  him  against 
Wallenstein,  and  shortly  afterwards  they  fought  together  at  the  battle 
of  Ltitaen,  November  16,  1682.  When  Oustavus  fell,  the  Duke  of 
Weimar  took  the  oommand,  and  fbrced  the  enemy  to  tetfeat,  and 
shortly  afterwards  drove  the  imperial  army  out  of  Saxony. 

The  Swedish  army  was  afterwaids  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
chancellor  Oxenstiema,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Horn  and  Bernhard  of  Weimar.  Bet^hard  besieged  and  took  Ratisbon, 
which  however  was  afterwards  retaken  by  the  imperial  army  (July  29, 
1684),  and  Bernhard  and  Horn  wero  afterwards  defeated  at  Nordlin- 
gen  (September  7,  1684),  owing  to  the  Impatience  of  tbe  Duke  of 
Weimar  to  give  battle  without  waiting  for  tbe  arrival  of  reinforce- 
menta  On  the  6th  of  October  1685,  Bernhard  concluded  a  treaty  of 
alliance  and  subsidy  with  the  King  of  France.  He  was  occupied  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  series  of  less  important  affSdrs,  and  in  quelling 
the  mutinous  spirit  of  the  Oerman  armies,  by  procuring,  through  the 
agency  of  Oxenstiema,  a  portion  at  least  of  the  arrears  of  pay.  On 
the  8rd  of  Maroh  1688  he  gained  the  great  victory  of  Rheinfelden, 
and  obtained  possession  of  the  fortress  on  the  22nd  of  March.  He 
afterwards  besieged  Alt  Breisach,  then  considered  one  of  the  strongest 
places  in  Europe,  whioh  capitulated  on  the  19th  of  December  1638. 
He  died  suddenly  at  Neuburg  on  the  Rhine,  of  a  pestilential  fever,  on 
the  18th  of  July  1689. 

BAT,  JEAN  BAPTISTE,  a  writer  on  political  economy,  was  bom 
at  Lyon  in  176f,  and  died  at  Paris,  Kovember  l5th  1832.  He  came 
to  the  capital  at  an  ^arly  period  of  the  rovolution,  and  was  one  of  the 
pttrjeetors  and  conductors  of  a  journal  entitled  *  Ia  Decade  Philoso- 
phique/  one  of  the  small  number  of  literary  and  scientific  works  that 
maintidned  an  existence  during  the  revolutionary  storm.  After  the 
18th  Brumaire,  Say  was  called  to  the  tribunate,  the  only  semblance 
of  a  deliberative  assembly  which  remained  after  the  revolution.  It 
soon  became  the  mere  instrument  of  the  First  Consul's  will,  and  Say 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  it  at  the  time  when  Kapoleon  Was  named 
emperor.  He  resigned  an  appointment,  subsequently  conferred  upon 
him,  of  receiver  ol  taxes  for  the  department  of  Allier.  He  afterwards 
established  a  manufactory  of  some  kind.  On  the  whole  he  appears  to 
have  passed  a  quiet  and  retirod  life,  en^ed  in  his  various  works  on 

golitical  economy,  and  in  lecturing  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  at  the 
onservatoiro  des  Arts  et  Metiers  at  Paris. 

The  great  merit  of  Say  consists  in  having  rendered  the  science  of 
politioal  economy  popular  in  Franoe.  He  followed  dosely  in  tho 
steps  of  Adam  Smitn ;  but  besides  having  ph&ced  the  doctrines  of  his 
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predeoeMor  in  a  clear  and  laminooa  point  of  view  by  judidoiu 
arrangement,  his  worki  contain  **  aeveral  accurate,  original,  and  pro- 
found diBCOBsionB "  (Ricardo),  among  which  may  be  mentioned  his 
exposition  of  the  nature  and  causes  of  gluts. 

The  works  of  Say  are : — 1, '  Traits  d'Eoonomie  Politique/  published 
in  1802 ;  5th  ed.,  1826.  2,  '  Catechisme  d'Economie  Politique,'  1815 ; 
5th  ed.,  1826.  i,  'Lettres  It  lialthus  but  difii^rents  Sniets  d'Economie 
Politiques/  182a  i,  *  Couzs  Complet  d'Economie  Politique  Pratique,' 
6  Tols.  1829.  This  in  effect  is  the  'Traits '  more  amply  and  familiarly 
illustrated.  The  first  and  second  works  in  the  above  list  have  been 
translated  into  English.  Say  is  the  author  of  some  smaller  works,  one 
of  whidi  is  entitled  'De  TAngleterre  et  des  Anglais.' 

SCA'EVOLA.  There  were  many  distinguished  penons  who  bore 
this  name. 

QunfTUB  MuciDS  Soavola  was  pradtor  in  the  year  b.o.  215,  and  In 
the  following  year  had  the  govemment  of  Sardinia.  He  maT  be  the 
Quintus  Mucius,  a  jurist,  mentioned  by  Pomponius  ('  Dig.,  L  tit.  2, 
s.  37),  if  Mucius  is  the  right  reading  there. 

PuBLius  Mucins  ScJSVOLA,  one  of  a  family  of  jurists,  was  tribonus 
plebis  B.a  141,  prsetor  B.a  136,  consul  in  the  year  B.a  188,  and  in  the 
year  B.0. 131  he  was  Pontifex  Maximus.  Up  to  his  time,  says  Cicero 
('  De  Or.,'  ii.  12),  the  events  of  every  year  were  registered  by  the 
Pontifex  Maximus,  and  such  registers  were  the  Annales  MaximL  This 
Sc89vola  was  a  distinguished  jurist,  and  also  had  the  reputation  of 
being  an  able  orator  and  an  honest  man.  Cicero  speaks  of  his  juristical 
writings,  and  Pomponius  attributes  ten  works  to  him.  Scssvola  is 
cited  in  the  'Digest'  several  times.  He  was  consul  during  the  dis- 
turbances in  which  Tiberius  Qracchus  perished,  and  his  condoot  was 
marked  by  moderation. 

Quintus  Mucius  Sgjsyola,  commonly  called  the  Augur,  was  consul 
with  L.  Csecilius  Metellus  in  the  year  B.O.  117.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  P.  Mucius  Scsavola,  or  Q.  M.  ScsBVola,  as  he  is  some- 
times called,  who  was  consul  B.0. 175,  and  grandson  of  Q.  M.  Scsevola 
who  was  prtetor  in  the  year  B.O.  215.  He  was  lees  dsstinguished  as 
an  orator  than  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law  (Jus  Civile).  He 
was  Cicero's  master,  but  he  was  then  an  old  man,  and  after  his  death 
Cicero  attached  himself  to  Quintus  Mucius  Scavols,  the  pontifex.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  left  any  writings  behind  him,  and  aooordinsly 
he  is  not  mentioned  by  Pomponius  ('De  Origine  Juris,'  'Dig.,  i, 
tit  2).  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  C.  lielius,  and  the  father-in-law  of 
the  orator  L,  Crassus,  and  is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero's 
treatise  ^De  Oratore'  (lib.  i),  of  the  treatise  <  De  Amidtift,'  and  in 
the  treatise  '  De  Republica.' 

Quintus  Mucius  Scjsyola,  commonly  called  the  Pontifex,  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Q.  M.  Scnvola  the  Augur,  was  the  son  of  Publius. 
He  was  the  colleague  of  L.  Crassus  as  tribunus  plebis  in  the  year 
B.C.  106,  the  year  of  Cicero's  birth,  sedile  in  ao.  104,  and  consul  in 
B.C.  95.  As  proconsul  of  the  province  of  Asia,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  his  administration;  and  the  Greeks  com- 
memorated his  happy  government  by  establishing  a  festival  called 
Dies  Mucia.  He  subsequently  attained  the  dignity  of  Pontifex 
Maximus.  He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  great  ability ;  a  dis- 
tinguished orator,  and  still  more  eminent  as  a  jurist  (Cic.,  '  De  Or.,' 
L  39.)  After  the  death  of  the  Augur,  Cicero  had  the  advantage  of 
the  society  of  the  Pontifex,  who  formed  many  distioguished  pupils, 
though  he  did  not  profess  specially  to  give  instruction  in  the  law. 
C.  Aquiline  Gallus,  one  of  the  masters  of  Servius  Sulpicius,  was  a 
pupil  of  this  Scfflvola.  He  perished  in  the  consulship  of  the  younger 
Manus,  b.c.  82,  being  among  those  who  were  proscribed  by  him.  The 
Pontifex  was  murdered  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  and  the  altar  of  the  goddess  was  stained  with  his  blood. 
(Flor.,  iU.  21 ;  Cia, '  De  Or.,'  iu.  3.) 

This  ScsBvola  was  the  first  Roman  who  attempted  to  systematise 
the  Jus  Civile,  which  he  did  in  a  work  in  eighteen  books.  This  work 
is  mentioned  by  Gellius  (vii.  15).  It  is  also  dtedin  the  'Digest^' 
where  the  name  of  Mucius  is  often  mentioned;  but  there  are  no 
extracts  from  it  The  Muciana  Cautio  took  its  name  from  him. 
('Dig.,'  XXXV.,  tit  1,  s.  72,  &e,)  He  also  wrote  a  book  of  Definitions 
{UpaJ),  probably  the  first  of  the  kind ;  and  this  is  the  oldest  work  from 
which  any  extracts  with  the  authors  name  at  the  head  wero  received 
into  the  'Digest'  (xli,  tit  1,  s.  64 ;  xliii..  tit.  20,  s.  8,  fta).  The  work 
on  the  Jus  Civile  was  commented  on  by  sevend  subsequent  jurists. 
Gains  (1 188)  speaks  of  certam  books  which  he  composed  <ex  Quinto 
Hucio.' 

SCiE'VOLA,  QU.  CERVI'DIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  probably  gave 
responsa  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Dig.  34,  tit  1,  s.  13) ;  but  he 
was  certainly  employed  bj  Marcus  Antoninus  as  a  legal  adviser 
(J.  Capltolinus,  •  Marcus,'  11 ;  Dig.  86,  tit  i,  s.  22) ;  and  in  his 
writings  he  speaks  of  the  constitutions  of  Marcus  and  V  erus,  in  terms 
which  imply  that  they  were  then  alive.  Septimius  Severus,  after- 
wards emperor,  and  Papinian,  were  pupils  of  Cervidius,  who  probably 
died  in  the  reign  of  Severus  (Spartianus, '  Caraoalla,'  8).  His  responaa 
were  often  very  brief,  expressed  in  a  single  word.  (Dig.  17,  tit  1, 
&  62) ;  but  the  facts  on  which  the  opinion  is  given  are  clearly  stated. 
His  style  has  been  blamed  as  obscure ;  but  there  is  evidence  of  his 
great  capadty,  and  he  left  a  name  behind  him. 
^ere  are  excerpts  in  the  Digest  of  Justinian  from  his  forty  books 
of  Digests,  six  books  of  Responsa,  twenty  Libri  Quiestionum,  four 


Libri  Begnlamm,  and  one  book  Qottstioniioi  pnblioe 
probably  a  book  of  decided  eases.  The  floreotine  indmx.  also  nwntiiKt 
a  single  book  '  De  Qusestione  FamilisD,'  but  there  ia  no  exoerpi  frac  h 
in  the  Digest  There  are  807  excerpts  from  the  writio^s  of  ScaewoU  a 
the  Digest 

Many  of  the  Responsa  of  ScsBVola  appear  twioe^  both  in  the  Rcspoaa 
and  the  Digests^  Conradi,  followed  by  Bluma,  sappoeeB  that  ar 
Digesta  oontained  a  fuller  statement  of  the  mattecB  wrhieh  are  faris^ 
indicated  in  the  Beeponsa,  and  were  a  kind  of  omnmentasy  to  ^ 
Digeata.  Poohta  says  that  ^e  passages  in  the  Digesta  do  not  slev 
this ;  and  that  this  relation  is  rather  that  of  tho  QuseaAaonas  to  tbe 
Responsa :  **  the  Qusostiones  were  devoted  to  the  oomplete  UTamiesiht 
and  justification  of  the  opinions." 

Claudius  Tryphoninns  and  Paulns  commented  on  Scasvola ;  aad  b 
is  often  cited  by  Mareianns,  Tryphoninus,  Ulpian,  Paiiliis»  amd  )Cod» 
tinus.    Scssvola  commented  on  Julian  and  Ulpias  Mare^m. 

(Grotius,  Vita  JurueontuUorum ;  Puchta,  CumuM,  dec^  L  isi; 
Zimmem,  OeichichU  det  RSm.  PrivatrechU,  p.  361.) 

SCALA,  DELLA,  or  SCALPGiilBI,  the  name  of  a  famDyof  Tera, 
which  acquired  sovereign  power  over  its  native  oity  in  the  ISthceatsr, 
and  afterwards  extended  its  dominion  over  the  neigbbounng  tomm  al 
territories.  Like  the  Delia  Torre  and  the  VisconU  of  Milan,  the  Dea 
Scala  belonged  to  the  order  of  the  nobility.  They  beonnae  party  kiida 
during  the  factions  which  agitated  the  Italian  dtiea  in  the  mkldk  k% 
and  their  party  having  proved  sucoessful,  they  obtsused  the 
of  Podestl^  or  supreme  magistracy,  first  for  a  term  of  year 
during  the  life  of  the  holder,  and  laatiy  as  an  office  hereditary  is 
faooily,  being  confirmed  in  it  by  the  sanction  of  the  Qerman  empesL 
who,  in  their  quality  of  kings  of  Italy,  although  thi^^  had  no  dss: 
dominion  over  any  part  of  the  countey,  appointed  as  their  xmpaa! 
vicars  those  chiels  who  had  most  influence  over  their  oonntryrasa 

After  the  death  of  Eocelino  da  Romano,  tyrant  of  Padna,  Vom 
and  Vicenza,  and  the  great  Ghibeline  leader  in  Northern  Italy,  ± 
people  of  Yerona  elected  for  their  podestk  Maatino  delle  Scala,  Vbsc 
the  ^ear  1260.  Mastino  belonged  to  the  Ghibeline  party,  whici  pR- 
dominated  at  Verona.  After  having  held  office  for  five  years,  dsc:^ 
which  by  his  conduct  he  won  the  public  approbation,  Msstiso  «a 
made  by  acclamation  perpetual  captson  of  the  city.  Being  murdasi 
by  some  private  enemies  in  1273,  the  dtisens  elected  for  his  sofioosz 
hu  son  Albert,  who  was  afterwards  proclaimed  lord  of  Yioeosa,  fikA 
and  Belluno,  by  the  citizens  of  those  towns. 

Albert  died  in  1297t  uid  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  mm  Bct^ 
lommeo,  who,  dying  three  years  after,  was  auooeeded  by  his  fantkr 
Alboino,  a  man  of  a  peaceful  temper,  who,  not  thinking  himself  t.if 
rule  alone  in  those  turbulent  times,  took  his  younger  bcother,  Ca 
Francesco,  a  brave  aspiring  soldier,  for  his  colleague,  and  some  jeta 
later  resigned  to  him  the  undivided  sovereignty.     Can  Francesco  ctli 
Scala,  called  the  'Great '  by  his  contemporaries,  was  the  most  iilosanis 
of  his  family.    He  was  appointed  captain  of  the  league  otade  by  Tenta 
Mantua,  Breacia,  and  otiier  towns  against  the  Marquie  of  Este,  V^^ 
Ferrara,  who,  being  supported  by  the  Anjous  of  Kaple^  aspired  t? 
extend  his  dominion  over  Lombardy.    Can  Franoesoo  defeased  kia. 
and  obliged  him  to  withdraw  to  Ferrara.  When  Henry  of  Luxemb-.^ 
king  of  the  Germans,  came  to  Italy  to  be  crowned  emperor  ia  1^11 
(3an  Franceeoo  joined  him  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  aesiated  his  a 
subduing  Brescia  and  other  towns,  which  would  not  aiofcnowled^  tb 
imperial  authority,  and  he  was  rewarded  by  Henry  appointing  hiai  ^ 
imperial  vicar  at  Verona.    Can  Francesco,  or  C2an  Grande,  as  he  m 
henceforth  styled,  became  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  Gbibdlst 
party  in  Lombardy,  like  his  contemporary  Castruoeio  Oastrsflsm  2 
Tuscany.   The  doxninion  of  Can  Grande  extended  over  Verona,  'Vles^^ 
Feltre,  Belluno^  Este,  Monselice»  Cremona,  and  lastly,  aft^  a  war  wbd 
lasted  ssTcral  years,  also  over  Padua — ^in  shorty  over  almost  the  vkit 
extent  of  country  which  has  been  sinoe  called  the  Venetian  tczriie?. 
Venice  at  that  time  having  but  a  strip  of  ground  on  the  maiaiisi 
bordering  on  the  Isgoons.    The  last  acquisition  of  Can  Qrmnde  «• 
that  of  Treviso,  which  he  obliged  to  open  its  gates  to  him  ia  Jsl; 
1829.    He  made  his  triumphal  entrance  into  Treviao,  but  was  a  lev 
days  after  seized  by  a  violent  fever,  and  died  in  the  height  <tf  his  roeeecv 
at  the  sge  of  thirty-nine,  having  been  ruler  of  Verona  for  skbout  nuwtee 
years.    Castruodo  had  died  the  year  before^  and  thus  the  Ghib^aH 
of  Italy  lost,  nearly  about  the  same  time,  their  two  most  distiogo^bd 
leaders. 

Can  Francesco  della  Scala  acquired  celebri^  not  only  hy  his  socees 
SB  a  warrior  and  a  statesman,  but  by  the  encouragement  which  h 
gave  to  literature  aoid  the  arts.  His  court,  which  was  very  spleadii 
was  attended  by  poeta^  painters,  and  sculptors.  Dante  in  his  exu 
found  for  a  -  time  an  'taylum  at  the  oourt  of  Delia  Scala,  and  he 
immortalised  Can  Francosco  in  his  Terssi  Boocaocio  also  wrote  of  Ma 
ss  one  of  the  most  illustrious  chiefs  that  Italy  ever  had,  not  onlj  as 
account  of  his  bravery  in  the  field,  but  also  for  his  abilities  in  coaadl 
He  raUed  the  fortress  of  Peschiera,  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Gsxd^ 
as  a  defence  on  the  side  of  Mantua  and  Milan. 

Can  Francesco  was  succeeded  by  his  two  nepheira,  Alberto  tad 
Mattin(^  who  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  wars  of  the  Itaiiia 
factions  in  the  14th  oentury.  fighting  against  the  Visoonti  and  t^ 
Venetians.  Theur  descendants  continued  to  rule  till  the  year  I3S7, 
when  Qian  Galeaezo  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan,  took  poseeesion  of  Teraoi* 
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laying  driTen  awmy  Antonio  dalla  SoaU,  an  illegitimate  aon  of  the  last 
ord.  After  lome  more  Yiciuitadee,  Yerona  oame  into  the  poeaenion 
)f  the  Venetians  in  the  year  1409. 

SCA'LIGER,  JULIUS  C^£SAB,  was  bom,  aooording  to  the  state- 
nent  of  his  aon,  on  the  28rd  of  April  1484  in  the  oastle  of  Riva,  near 
he  Lago  di  Qarda.  The  history  of  the  descent  and  the  earlv  youth 
>f  ScaUger  is  InTolved  in  inextrieable  difficulties,  as  he  himself  at  one 
seriod  of  his  life  made  pretensions  which,  though  snpported  by  his 
ion,  are  irreooncUeable  with  oUier  well-attested  facts,  and  which  were 
contradicted  and  ridionled  in  his  own  lifetime  by  eminent  contem- 
poraries. His  real  name  was  Delia  Scala,  and  he  pretended  to  be 
leaoended  from  the  princely  family  of  the  Soalos  of  Verona.  There 
8  a  patent  of  natnralisatioo,  which  in  1528  he  requested  and  obtained 
rom  Francis  L,  king  of  France,  in  which  he  is  called  *' Julius  Ceraar 
lella  Scala  de  Bordone,  doctor  of  physio,  a  native  of  Verona  in  Italy." 
Phis  documenti  which  would  surely  have  mentioned  his  noble  desoenti 
f  it  had  been  known,  shows  either  that  his  pretensions  were  without 
iny  foundation,  or  at  least  that  he  did  not  mdulge  in  this  yanity  till 
it  a  more  sidyanced  period  of  life.  Tiraboschi  odls  him  the  son  of  • 
ienedetto  Bordone,  a  native  of  Padua,  who  lived  at  Venice,  carried 
)n  the  trade  of  illuminator,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Scali^er,  either 
)ecaa8e  he  had  a  scale  for  his  sign,  or  because  he  lived  m  a  street 
Med  Soala.  Accordiog  to  Scaliger's  own  account,  he  had  in  his 
twelfth  year  been  made  a  page  to  tiie  Emperor  Maximilian,  whom  be 
lerved  for  seventeen  years*  both  in  peace  and  war.  Afterwards  he 
retired  to  Ferrara,  where  he  received  a  pension  from  the  Duke  of 
^errara.  His  parents  had  died  in  the  meantime,  and  he  now  deter- 
ninod  to  abandon  his  military  pursuits  and  to  apply  himself  to  study. 
3e  therefore  went  to  Bologna  with  the  intention  of  studying  theolo^ 
ind  of  entering  into  the  Franciscan  order;  but  he  soon  gave  up  his 
theological  studies,  returned  to  the  military  profession,  and  served  for 
lome  time  in  liedmont  under  the  Freoch  viceroy.  At  Turin  he  was 
persuaded  by  a  physician  to  begin  the  study  of  physio^  which  he  did 
n  Lis  leisttre  hours,  and  without  leaving  the  army.  About  this  time 
le  also  commenced  learning  Greek,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been 
ntirely  ignorant  As  he  Mvanoed,  his  delight  in  his  new  studies 
ncreased ;  and  this,  as  well  as  frequent  attacks  of  the  gout,  at  length 
adaiced  him  to  give  up  his  military  life,  and  to  devote  himself  entirely 

0  Ills  favourite  pursuits.  In  1525  he  accompanied  Antonio  de  la 
iovera,  who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Agen,  to  his  new  diocese,  in  the 
opacity  of  physician.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  physic^  which  is  men- 
ioned  ia  the  document  above  referred  to,  must  have  been  obtained 
>efore  this  time,  but  in  what  university  is  uncertain,  though  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  he  obtained  It  at  P&du&  It  was  at  first  his 
ntention  not  to  stay  at  Agen,  bnt  soon  after  his  arrival  there  he  fell 
n  love  with  Andietta  de  Bogues,  a  young  lady  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
amily,  whom  he  married.  He  now  settied  at  Agen,  where  he  lived 
intil  his  death,  on  the  21st  of  October  1558.  He  continued  the 
)raotice  of  physio,  and  at  the  same  time  proeeeuted  his  scientific  and 
iterary  studies. 

Considering  that  Scaliger  commenced  his  studies  at  so  advanced  a 
period  of  life,  and  considering  the  number  as  well  as  the  value  of  his 
vorks,  none  of  which  were  published  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
>f  forty-seven,  it  must  be  owned  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  extra- 
)rdinary  men  of  the  age.  He  had  a  most  tenacious  memory  and  a 
lound  understandingi  His  son  praises  him  especially  for  his  great 
ove  of  truth,  but  he  was  of  a  very  irritable  temperament  and  exces* 
dvely  vain ;  and  he  treated  every  opponent  or  antagonist  with  the 
itmost  contempt.  Although  he  thus  provoked  many  bitter  enemies, 
le  had  many  friends  among  his  contemporaries ;  and  scholars  of  sub- 
lequent  ages,  such  as  Lipsius,  Casaubon,  Vossius,  Huet,  and  others, 
lave  bestowed  on  him  the  most  extravagant  eulogiums.  His  fame  as  a 
scholar,  though  very  great  in  his  own  days,  has  in  the  more  just  appre- 
ciation of  subsequent  times  been  far  eclipsed  by  that  of  his  son  Joseph. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  principal  works:— 'Commentarii  in 
3ippocratia  librum  De  Insomniis,'  Qrsao,  et  Lat,  8vo,  Lyon,  1588. 
De  Causia  Lioguso  Latinse  Libri  xviii/  4to,  Lyon,  1540,  reprinted  at 
Geneva  in  1580.  This  is  the  first  great  work  wliich  was  written  on 
lie  Latin  language  in  modern  times,  and  it  is  still  valuable,  though  it 
X>ntain8  a  great  many  fanciful  subtletiea.  '  Exercitationum  Exoteri- 
iarum  Liber  Quintus-decimus  de  Subtilitate  ad  Hierony  mum  Cardanum,' 

1  to,  Paris,  1557.  The  fourteen  preceding  books,  which  had  no  relation 
;o  CardanuSi  have  never  been  published.  '  Poetioes  Libri  Septem,' 
bl>,  Lyon,  1561.  This  work  perhaps  contributed  most  to  the  reputation 
)f  the  author,  though  it  shows  that  he  possessed  more  grammatical 
Lnowledge  than  profound  critical  or  creative  powers.  'In  Theophrasti 
libros  Sex  de  Causis  Plantarum  Commentarii,'  foL,  Geneva,  1566; 
Commentarii  in  Aristoteli  adscriptos  Libros  Duos  de  Plantis,'  Qeneva, 
1566;  <  Aristotelis  Historise  Animalium  Liber  Decimus,  cum  vers,  et 
comment.,'  8vo,  Lyon,  1584;  'Animadversiones  in  Theophrasti  Histories 
?lantamm,'  8vo,  Lyon,  1584 ;  *  J.  C.  Scaligeri  adv.  Desid.  Brasmum 
!)rationes  Duse,  Eloquentiss  Romanss  Vindices,  cum  ejusdem  Epistolis 
)t  Opusculis,'  4to,  Toulouse,  1621.  The  first  of  these  orations,  which 
ivere  directed  against  the  work  of  Erasmus,  entitled  *  CiceronianuSy 
live  de  optimo  Dicendi  Qenere,'  was  published  at  Paris  in  15S1,  and 
ippears  to  have  been  his  earliest  work.  Scaliger  also  published  a 
lumber  of  Latin  poems^  which  however  are  of  very  little  value.  The 
liyle  is  often  obscure  and  bombastic. 


SCALIOER,  JOSEPH  JUSTUS,  the  son  of  Julius  Cumr  Scaliger, 
was  bom  on  the  4th  of  August  1540,  at  Agen.  He  received  his 
earUest  instruction  from  his  father.  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  was  sent 
with  two  of  his  brothers  to  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  where  he  applied 
himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language.  After  a  stay  of 
three  years  at  Bordeaux  he  was  compelled  by  the  appearance  of  the 
|ilague  to  quit  the  plaoe  and  return  to  Agen.  His  &tJber  now  con- 
tinued his  education,  and  made  him  write  every  day  a  Latin  essay  on 
some  historical  subject,  by  which  exercise  the  youth  became  most 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Latin  language^  His  father  sometimes 
also  nuMle  him  transcribe  some  of  his  own  poetical  compositions,  which 
seems  to  have  inspired  the  youth  with  such  a  love  of  poetry,  that  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  attempted  to  write  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of 
King  (Edipus.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  was  nineteen 
years  of  age,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  devoted  himself  principally 
to  the  study  of  Qreek.  At  first  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Adnanus 
Tumebua^  but  when  he  found  that  he  might  make  more  rapid  pro- 
gress by  private  study,  he  confined  himseU  to  his  room  and  began 
reading  the  Greek  writers  by  himself.  He  commenced  with  Homerp 
and  in  the  course  of  two  vears  which  he  spent  in  his  seclusion  from 
the  world  he  read  nearly  all  the  Greek  aothora  both  in  verse  and  proae. 
He  also  turned  his  attention  to  Oriental  langusges,  which  he  likewise 
learned  by  himself. 

Respecting  the  years  which  succeeded  this  period  of  intense  study, 
from  about  1565  till  159S,  we  know  very  littie  of  the  life  of  Scaliger. 
It  must  have  been  during  this  time  that  he  left  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  became  a  Proteetan^  which  was  probably  the  reason  why  he  did 
not  obtain  any  public  appointment  in  France.  In  1593  he  was  invited 
to  the  chair  of  Belles-Lettres  in  the  University  of  Leyden,  whero  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devoting  himself  entirely  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  antiquity.  He  was  ooe  of  that  constellation  of  great 
scholars  who  are  to  this  day  romembered  as  the  ornaments  of  the 
University  of  Leyden.  Among  his  numerous  pupils  was  Hago 
Grotius,  who  enjoyed  the  especial  friendship  of  Scaliger,  and  who 
was  entirely  guided  by  him  in  his  studies.  Scaliger's  life  in  Holland 
presents  scarcely  any  incidents,  and  we  only  know  that,  absorbed  in 
his  studies,  he  paid  so  littie  attention  to  matters  of  ordinary  life,  that 
he  spent  many  days  in  his  study  without  thinking  of  taking  any  food, 
and  that  he  was  sometimes  in  a  state  of  absolute  poverty.  &veral  per 
sons  of  distinction,  who  esteemed  his  talents  and  bis  learnings  generously 
offered  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficiilties,  but  his  pride  never 
sllowed  him  to  accept  any  present.  He  was  never  married.  He 
seems  to  have  inherited  bis  father's  character,  for  he  was  exceedingly 
proud,  and,  like  bis  father,  he  treated  his  literary  opponents  with  tiie 
most  perfect  contempt.  He  rovived  and  defended  the  idle-  pretensions 
of  his  &ther  respecting  the  illustrious  origin  of  his  family,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  Dausa,  '  De  Vetustate  et  Splendoro  Gentis  Bcaligeranso.' 
This  letter  was  dirocted  against  Scioppius,  and  was  full  of  the  bittereet 
invectivee  against  that  scholar.  Scaliger  died  of  drop^,  on  tiiie  21st 
of  January  1600. 

As  a  critic  Joseph  Scaliger  is  pre-eminent,  and  thero  aro  very  few 
scholars  who  can  be  compued  with  him.  Some  of  his  works  even 
now  excite  our  astonishment  and  admiration  by  the  prodigious  learn- 
ing which  they  displav,  combined  with  an  almost  unparalleled  acute- 
ness  and  ssgacity.  Altiiough  in  his  verbal  criticism  and  in  his  emen- 
dations and  conjectures  he  is  often  too  bold  and  too  capricious,  yet  all 
that  he  has  done  bears  the  peculiar  impress  of  his  great  genius,  and 
he  scarcely  ever  exposes  himself  to  the  charge  of  inaccuracy,  from 
which  his  father  was  by  no  means  free. 

The  greatest  among  the  numerous  works  of  Joseph  Scaliger  is  *  De 
Emendatione  Temporum,'  foL,  Paris,  1588.  A  corrected  aud  much 
improved  edition  of  this  work  appeared  at  Geneva,  fol.,  1629.  In 
this  work  Scaliger,  for  the  first  time,  explained  the  Julian  period  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  established  a  complete  system  of  chronology 
founded  on  sound  principles.  Several  errors  which  were  detected  in 
the  work  by  his  contemporaries,  were  afterwards  corrected  by  Scaliger 
himself  in  another  work,  entitied  'Thesaurus  Temporum,  complectens 
Eusebii  Pamphili  Chronicon  cum  Isagogicis  Chronologi£e  Canonibus,' 
the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  publii^ed  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols  fol, 
1658.  Among  his  other  and  less  important  works,  thero  is  a  Latin 
translation  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  proverbs,  published  at  Leyden, 
1623;  his  'Poemata,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1615;  and  his  <  EpistoUs,' which 
wero  edited  by  Daniel  Heinsius,  at  Leyden,  8vo,  1637.  His  poems 
have  little  merit,  but  his  'Epistles'  aro  very  instructive,  and  also 
valuable  for  the  literary  history  of  his  time.  ScdUger  also  edited 
many  andent  authors  with  emendations  and  annotations,  and  then 
aro  few  andent  writers  for  whom  he  has  not  done  something.  His 
oommentsry  on  Varro,  'De  Lingua  Latina,'  was  written  when  he  was 
twenty  years  of  sge;  it  was  published  at  Pkris,  1565,  and  is  reprinted 
in  the  Bipont  edition  of  Varra  His  edition  of  Theocritus,  <  Cum 
Emendat  Jo&  Scali^.  et  Is.  Caaaub.  Lect.,'  appeared  at  Hddelberg, 
8vo,  1596;  'M.  Manmi  Astronomicon,'  4to»  Leyden,  1600;  Catullus^ 
Tibullus,  and  Propertius,  8vo,  Paris,  1577.  He  also  made  emenda- 
tions  and  wrote  oommentariee  on  Seneca  the  dnunatist>  Ausoniui^ 
Nonnus^  Festns,  and  many  other  authors. 

8CALIGERL    [Soala  Della.] 

SCAMOZZI,  VINCBNZIO,  was  botii  a  oontemporaxy  and  fUlow- 
oonnttyman  of  PtJladio,  having  been  bom  in  1552  at  Vioraoa,  whero 
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bis  fkthef,  GIotAdhI  t)om6iiico,  also  praetlied  as  an  arebiteoi  He  waa  | 
tatight  by  big  father  the  elementary  part  of  hia  art,  and  then  sent  by 
bim  to  Venice,  where  be  is  said  to  have  studied  under  Palladio ;  yet ; 
this  ie  exceedingly  doubtful,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  bia  writings  ' 
Bcamozai  is  rather  a  detractor  than  an  admirer  of  that  master.  Before 
leaving  Vicenea  he  had  given  proofs  of  his  abilities  and  taste  In  several 
designs  for  Count  Verlati  and  others;  and  in  1669  he  was  employed 
to  remedy  the  defects  of  a  Salvatore  at  Venice  (destroyed  by  Are  in 
1471).  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  wrote  a  treatise  on  perspective, 
wherein  he  entered  at  length  into  the  subject  of  scene-painting.  It 
was  in  1679  that  he  first  visited  Rome,  where  the  sight  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  filled  hiin  with  admiration.  He  waa  most  diligent  in 
studying  them,  sparing  neither  expense  nor  personal  trouble;  and 
among  other  things  of  the  kind,  he  made  elaborate  drawings  of  the 
baths  of  Antoninus  and  of  Diocletian.  Havinfe  thus  occupied  himself  in 
that  city  fbr  eighteen  months,  he  proceeded  to  Kaples,  at  which  place 
and  its  environs  he  was  equally  diligent  in  exploring  the  vestiges  of 
ahcient  buildings. 

On  his  return  home  he  resolved  io  fix  hitaself  tit  Venice,  aa  offering 
a  wider  field  to  his  ambition.  His  first  occupation  there  was  however 
with  his  pen,  for,  at  the  request  of  a  bookseller,  he  wrote  the  explana- 
tions to  a  series  of  plates  bj  Pittori,  to  which  he  nrefixed  three 
chapters  relative  to  ancient  Rome  generally,  a  work  which,  although 
extolled  by  Kaffbi  beyond  its  real  merits,  not  undeservedly  obtained 
for  him  credit  with  his  contemporaries  as  ono  of  the  most  erudite  in 
his  profession.  The  recent  death  of  Sansoviao  and  Palladio  (1570  and 
1580)  were  circumstances  in  his  favour,  and  caused  him  to  be  looked 
forward  to  as  their  successor  in  the  public  esteem.  Accordingly 
almost  his  very  flr&t  work,  after  the  monument  to  the  Doge  Kiccolo  da 
Ponte,  was  to  complete  the  public  library  by  the  first-mentioned  of 
those  architects ;  he  was  afterwards  similarly  employed  to  finish  one 
of  Falladio's,  namely,  the  Teatro  Olimpico  at  Vicenaa,  to  which  he 
added  the  fixed  scena,  with  its  three  avenues  of  buildings  shown  in 
perspective,  but  executed  in  relief.  Although  such  kibd  of  decora- 
tion is  utterly  unsuitable  to  the  modem  drama,  and  is  anything  but 
an  improvement  on  painted  scenery,  it  gave  such  satisfhction,  that  in 
1588  he  was  employed  by  the  Duke  Vespasiano  Qonznga  to  erect  a 
similar  theatre  at  Babbionetta,  of  which  structure  nothing  now  remains. 

About  this  time  a  deputation  being  rent  from  the  re[*ublic  to  con- 
gratulate  Bigismund  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  Scamoazl 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  ofibt^d  him  by  bis  friend  the 
aefaator  Duddo  of  visiting  that  country,  and  also  in  the  course  of  their 
route  some  of  the  principal  cities  of  Germany.  It  was  thi4  journey 
that  fittt  suggested  what  continued  to  be  afterwards  a  favourite  object 
of  his,  natnely,  the  work  entitled  *Architcttiira  Universale,'  whioh 
he  intended  to  be  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of  tho  art,  and  to  contain 
f  pecitneiis  of  tarious  styles  and  examples  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Kor  Kras  this  the  only  result  of  his  journey,  for  on  passing  through 
^alzburgh  he  waa  introduced  to  the  archbishop,  by  whom  he  was 
afterwards  employed  (1604)  to  design  the  cathedral  of  that  eity,  which 
may  be  considettd  as  his  work,  though  not  completed  till  1628,  and 
which  is  described  by  Temanza  aa  one  of  the  noblest  temples  of 
modem  times,  and  greatly  superior,  as  regards  architecture  alone,  to 
St  Peter's.  In  the  meanwhile  his  engagements  at  home  were  nume- 
|tius,  and,  besides  many  noble  private  habitations  ereotrd  by  him  both 
in  the  city  and  on  the  Venetian  terra  firma,  he  built  several  churches, 
among  others  that  of  San  Nicolo  di  Tolcntino,  Venice  (remarkable  for 
having  a  Corinthian  hexastyle  diprostyle,  subsequently  added  by 
Tirali),  and  S&  Simone  e  Guida.  But  his  most  important  work,  that 
which  has  chieBy  contributed  to  his  fame,  is  the  stately  range  of 
building  on  the  south  side  of  Hi,  Mark's  Place,  called  the  Procuratie 
Kuove,  commenced  bv  him  in  1586.  The  design  itself  however  may 
be  said  to  belons  nearly  as  much  to  Saniovino,  at  least  to  have  been 
fixed  by  him,  all  the  lower  port  as  far  as  the  entablature  of  the  second 
order  being  in  continuation  of  the  facade  of  the  adjoining  public 
library;  while  the  difierenoe  is  that  the  excessivelv  deep  frieze  and 
cornice  of  Bansovino's  second  order  are  moderated,  and  a  third  or 
Corinthian  story  added  to  the  elevation.  This  last  order  has  been 
considered  by  some  to  be  the  most  elegant  portion  of  the  whole,  but 
It  is  also  objected  to  as  destroying  the  general  uniformity,  in  r^rd 
to  height,  of  the  buildings  on  three  of  the  sides  of  tho  piazza.  Scamuzzi 
was  almost  overwhelmed  with  commissions  and  applications  for  designs^ 
Among  his  other  works  are— the  Palazzo  Roberto  Strozzl,  Florence ; 
the  PalazBO  Pretorio,  Vicenza;  ditto  Bergamo;  the  Villa  Duodo,  and 
seven  small  churches  or  chapels  at  Monsellce.  He  also  made  two 
designs  for  the  Rialto  bridge,  one  vnth  three  arches,  the  other  with  a 
single  arch,  bnt  neither  waa  adopted.  Thus  continually  engaged,  he 
had  little  leisure  for  his  pen,  and  did  not  therefore  complete  his 
'  ArchitettUra  Unirertale,'  which  was  to  have  been  in  ten  books,  but 
only  six  appeared,  and  those  were  published  only  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  on  August  7th  1616;  two  days  before  which  he  made  a 
singular  will,  expressive  of  a  most  extraordinary  solicitude  for  per- 
petuating his  name,  fot  having  no  surviving  ofispring,  he  there  adopted 
Francesco  Qregori,  Who  died  shortly  after,  and  protracted  litigation  as 
to  his  successor  under  the  will  was  the  consequence.  What  renders 
such  lolicitude  on  the  part  of  Scamozzi  an  inconsistency  ii  that  he 
speaks  of  himself  aa  having  acquii^d  an  imperishable  name. 

SCANDER-BEO,  prinoe  of  Albania,  whose  real  name  waa  George 


Castrlota,  wat  the  ton  of  John  Castriota,  ono  of  fb%  tvlersefi^ 
country.  He  was  bora  in  1404.  His  fiither  baYinff  become  a  tribctcr 
to  the  Turks,  Scander  beg,  with  three  other  brothers,  vraa  sent  to  uv 
conrt  of  Munid  II.,  who  lodged  them  in  his  own  pulaee^  and  had  t  :s 
educated  in  the  Mohammedan  religion,  notwitlwtcndiDg  the  soIe=i 
promise  to  the  contrary  given  to  their  father.  After  ihe  death  o!  '^ 
three  brothers,  Scander- beg  rose  in  favour  with  that  tulUc,  ra 
received  bim  into  hii  guard,  promoted  him,  and  gave  bim  the  t^ys> 
ment  of  Sanjac-beg,  with  the  command  of  five  thousand  canh 
On  the  death  of  his  father  in  1482,  his  family  dominians  V9 
seized  by  Mnrid,  who  appointed  a  bashaw  to  goTern  them  in  Itii  •:t: 
name. 

From  that  time  Scand^^beg  formed  the  deaigti  of  pofleeasm^  bin^l 
of  his  principality.  Uaving  accompanied  the  Tui^tsh  army  bn  Rz 
gary,  he  entered  into  a  secret  arrangement  with  the  eekh^. 
Hunyade,  waywode  of  Transylvania,  and  eommandei^in-oh-ef  of  ± 
combined  Christian  forces,  and  he  contributed,  by  a  sudden  nucsrr* 
of  the  forces  under  his  command,  to  the  defeat  of  the  Turtifh  trrj 
on  the  plain  of  Nissa  (10th  of  November  1443).  Having,  in  the  r> 
fit  don  resulting  from  the  battle,  penetrated  into  the  tent  of  the  F.- 
Efi^endi,  he  put  him  to  death  with  bis  own  hand,  after  compel}^?  z. 
to  sign  an  order  to  the  Turkish  bashaw  of  Epirus,  enjoinbg  bz  c 
deliver  Croia,  the  capital,  and  the  surrounding  districte  to  the  i«j7 
Scander  beg  left  the  camp  with  three  hundred  Albmisns,  appeirv 
before  Croia,  masracrt'd  the  Turkish  garrison,  and  ascended  the  dr  :- 
of  his  fitthers,  having  previouslv  renounced  the  Mohammedan  rehr*^ 
A  long  warfare  cnsuea ;  but  although  frequently  obliged  to  rttr  = 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains,  Scander-beg  renewed  hia  attacki  -.7:: 
the  first  favourable  occasion,  and  in  this  manner  destroyed  s  rs 
number  of  his  enemiea  In  1444  he  defeated  in  the  Lower  Diisn. 
considerable  force  which  had  been  sent  against  bim;  and  tlHMr;iii 
1449  Hurdd  took  from  him  the  important  fortress  of  Sfbtlgrad^t:;^. 
he  invested  Croia  in  1150,  that  powerful  sultan  waa  at  last  coCf^.'. 
io  raise  the  siege  and  retire  into  his  own  dominions,  Where  he  di?: .: 
Adrianople)  5th  of  Ftbiuary  1451. 

Mohammed  II.,  who  was  Hurdd's  successor,  having  prc*poni :. 
Scander-beg  terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  that  vrarrior,  1: - 
request  of  Pope  Pius  IL,  repaired  to  Italy,  to  ihe  aasistanoe  of  Fd-i 
nand,  king  of  Naples,  who  was  closely  besieged  at  fiari  by  John,  ecn: 
of  Anjou.  Not  only  did  Scander-bfg  oblige  this  prince  to  ra.f  1 1 
siege,  but  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  Tictory  which  Fei^iisr. 
gained  over  his  antagonist  near  Troia  (18th  of  Augnat  146^'.  TU 
Venetians  having  declared  War  against  the  Turks,  Scanderb^^ vj 
induced  by  them  to  break  the  treaty  by  which  he  was  boa!:c.  i^ 
to  make  an  inroad  into  Mohammed's  dominions.  He  was  tzz 
successful,  and  defeated  a  considerable  force  which  besieged  Cr.  U  ti* 
capital  of  his  states.  He  was  at  length  carried  oflT  by  aickness  at  li^i 
in  the  Venetian  territory,  on  the  17th  of  January  1407,  in  the  .-nT 
third  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  son  of  tender  years,  whoee  guaidir:-  : 
he  entrusted  to  the  republic  of  Venice.  His  deaUi  however  wu  &<k 
followed  by  the  entire  submission  of  Albania  to  the  Turkish  yoke. 

Scander-beg  was  a  great  warrior;  his  enterprise  and  militurfcl 
constituted  hmi  one  of  the  ablest  genehals  of  bis  day.     Such  wirttj 

Eersonal  strength  and  his  courage  in  the  fielJ,  that  the  Torif  p'^ 
im  the  name  of  Iskander-beg  (Prince  Alexander).  On  the  takx:  - 
Lissa,  where  his  remains  were  discovered  by  the  conquerors,  the  T-rt! 
dug  Up  his  bones  and  made  them  into  amulets,  under  the  improuiA 
that  they  would  thus  transfer  his  courage  to  them.  There  are  Tir>J 
ehronicles  of  Scander-beg  :  the  principal  and  the  beat  is  that  of  ILr^' 
Barle^io,  his  tontemporary,  which  appeared  for  the  Gr^t  tisa  ^ 
Frankfurt,  folio,  1537,  under  the  title  of  'Da  Vitil  et  Morlbjss* 
Rebus  prascipuft  adversus  Turcas  gestis  Georgii  Castrioti  d«ni^^ 
Epirotorum  rrincipis,  qui  propter  oelebcrrima  facinora  Seanderbea 
boo  est  Alexander  Magnus,  cognominatus  fuii.*  It  was  aflerv«r5j 
reprinted  and  translated  into  French  and  Qerman.  Ajiothef  iz^-l 
mous  hiatoty  had  previously  appeared  at  Rome  in  folio^  1537.  T-  i 
Monardo  published  one  in  Italian,  folio,  Ventoe,  1591,  which  «a 
translated  into  Portuguese  and  into  Spanish.  There  sure  also  '  Hiitc^'^ 
de  Scander-beg/  by  Du  Poncet,  Paris,  1709;  'Scander<beg»  oole 
Aventures  du  Prince  d* Albania,'  by  Chevilly,  ibid.,  2  Tola.  12aio,  IT  i 
and  two  Latin  poems  on  the  history  of  Scander-beg,  ooe  by  RMs^ 
(4 to,  Lubec,  1648),  the  other  by  Busieres. 

(Hammer  Purgstall,  OetchicfUe  dea  Otmanitehen  Beieks,  Pesth,  1SI7  ^ 
vol  ii;  Hawkins,  Hiaiory  </  (Ae  Ottoman  EmpUrt^  London,  ll^u 
vol  i.) 

SCATULA,  JOHK,  vras  probably  a  native  of  Laosanne.  He  I:'^ 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  and  the  oommencement  of  the  17^ 
century,  and  at  one  period  of  his  life  he  was  employed  at  Paris  in^ 
printing  establishment  of  Henry  Stepbena  The  tiuM  of  hiadett^tf 
unknown,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  year  1512  he  vraa  stili  a2ini 
Scapula  is  kuown  as  the  editor  of  a  GrecK  dictionary,  which,  instead 
of  gaining  him  oredit.  has  drawn  upon  him  the  just  and  aevere  crcrjrc 
of  all  honest  men.  He  was  employed  by  Stephens  at  the  time  vh«a 
that  great  scholar  vras  printing  his  'Thesaurus  Ldnguse  Grsecae,'  wiiJs^ 
was  published  in  1753.  After  the  publication  of  thai  work,  Scajnili 
appears  to  have  left  his  employer,  for  in  1579  he  published  ai  Basel  4 
'Lexicon  Gnoco-Latinum/  foL  This  dictionary  is  in  fiset  only  ss 
extract  from  or  abridgement  of  the  great  work  of  Steph«ia    H^ 
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Bale  of  the  'Thesanras'  waa  of  course  greally  diminUbed  by  tbe 
publication  of  an  abridgement,  and  Stephens,  who  had  spent  almost 
all  that  he  possessed  upon  his  work,  became  involved  in  considerable 
difficulties.  Scapula  did  not  even  acknowledge  what  he  bad  done ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  constantly  endeavoured  to  eonoeal  the  source  from 
which  be  had  drawn.  Some  of  his  biographers  have  asserted  that 
Scapula  pubUshed  his  dictionary  while  the  *  Thesaurus'  was  printing, 
an  assertion  which  is  wholly  unfounded,  for  there  is  no  edition  earlier 
than  that  of  1570.  Though  Scapula  iujured  Stephens,  he  did  a  great 
servioe  to  those  students  who  could  not  afford  to  buy  the  expensive 
work  of  Stephens. 

The  diotionary  of  Scapala  has  frequently  been  reprinted.  Ue  him- 
self published  a  second  edition  at  Basel  in  1689.  Other  reprints 
appeared  in  1594,  1598,  1606,  1611,  1627,  1637.  The  Elzevirs  of 
Amsterdam  published,  in  1652,  a  fiue  edition  in  fol.  which  was  reprinted, 
in  1665,  at  Basel.  The  last  editions  are  those  of  Glasgow,  2  vols.  4 to, 
1816,  and  of  London,  4to,  1820,  edited  by  Major.  Another  work  of 
Scapula,  'PrimogeuisD  Voces,  seu  Radices  Linguso  Latins^/  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  1612,  8yo, 

SCARLATTI,  ALESSANDRO  and  DOMENICO,  father  and  son, 
persons  of  great  celebrity  in  musical  history,  who  flourished  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century  till  the  middle  of  the  18th. 

Albsbandbo,  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  music,  was  bom 
at  Naples  in  16tf9,  and  though  it  is  not  known  from  whom  he  derived 
his  early  instruction,  it  is  certain  that  he  completed  his  studies  under 
Carissimi,  to  whose  notice  he  introduced  himself,  and  whose  favour  he 
obtained  by  his  performance  on  the  harp,  which  was  of  the  most  finished 
kind.  This  acquaintance  was  formed  at  Rome,  in  which  city,  and  also 
at  Venice,  Alessandro  produced  many  compositions,  both  for  the 
church  and  theatre,  with  uuiform  success.  After  passing  some  years 
in  various  parts  of  Italy,  he  fiually  settled  in  his  native  city,  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  art,  the  improvement  of  which  was  his  most 
anxious  wish,  and  engaged  a  large  share  of  his  time.  He  at  first 
turned  his  attention  to  the  operatic  overture,  and  soon  gave  a  dramatic 
character  to  what  till  then  had  been  without  design  and  wretchedly 
meagre.  He  also  is  supposed  to  have  originated  violin  aocompani* 
menCs  to  airs,  and  likewise  those  symphonies,  or  ritomels,  which  afford 
variety  and  relieve  the  singer.  The  recitative  '  obbligato '  is  also  in* 
debted  to  him  for  vast  improvement;  and  the  '  da  capo,'  or  repetition 
of  the  first  portion  of  an  air,  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  continued  long  in 
use;  though  modem  taste  has  abolished  what,  very  frequently  in 
vocal  music,  led  to  a  gross  violation  of  common  sense. 

The  elder  Scarlatti,  we  are  told,  produced  two  hundred  masses,  a 
hundred  operas,  and  three  thousand  oantatas.  He  was.  Dr.  Bumey 
says,  author  of  the  words  of  many  of  the  last.  The  same  writer  adds, 
that  he  "found  part  of  his  (Scarlatti's)  property  among  the  stolen 
goods  of  all  the  best  eompositions  of  the  first  forty  or  fifty  years  of 
the  last  century."  Very  little  of  this  amazing  quantity  was  ever 
printed,  and  a  still  smaller  portion  is  known,  even  to  musical  anti- 
quaries, at  the  present  day.  Some  of  the  cantatas  were  arranged  as 
duets  by  Durante,  his  pupil  [DuaaiiTi,  Fbanoibco.]  A  clever  ma- 
drigal for  four  sopranos  and  an  alto  is  published  in  the  second  part  of 
Martini's  'Saggio  di  Contrapunto ; '  and  a  lugue  of  lus  composition,  in 
w  minor,  which,  for  scientific  contrivance  and  beauty  of  effect,  has  few 
rivals,  appears  among  the  Harpsichord  Lessons  of  his  son.  He  was 
knighted  at  Rome  by  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  and  there  died  on 
the  24th  of  October  1725. 

DomHioo  SoARLATn,  was  bora  in  1688.  He  inherited  the  pradenoe 
AS  well  as  the  talent  of  his  father ;  and  as  the  parent  had  profited 
mueb  by  his  oonneetion  with  so  great  a  master  as  Carissimi,  so  the  son 
derived  at  Issat  equal  advantages  from  his  acquiiotanee  with  the  first 
of  musicians,  Handel,  whose  friendship  he  acquired  while  both  were 
residing  at  Venica  So  mnoh  attached  was  the  young  Italian  to  tilie 
oolebnSed  Saxon,  that  he  followed  him  to  Rome,  and  only  quitted  his 
friend  on  receiving  an  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  kmg  of  Por- 
tugal. He  afterwards  returned  to  the  papal  city  ;  but  on  we  death 
of  hie  father,  proceeded  to  Naples,  where  he  formed  an  intimacy,  bene- 
ficial to  both,  with  Hasse,  an  opera  composer  of  the  first  rank.  [Hassx, 
Adolph.  j  He  finally,  in  1785,  accepted  an  invitation  to  Madrid,  a« 
master  of  the  royal  chapel  and  teacher  to  the  queen,  who  had  been  his 
pupil  at  Lisbon.    He  died  in  that  city  in  1757. 

Domenioo  left  many  opei'as  and  other  compositlonB ;  but  his  42 
*  Suites  de  Pieces  pour  le  Clavecin '  is  the  work  by  which  he  is  now 
known,  and  on  which  his  reputation  solely  rests.  To  execute  these 
was,  during  nearly  half  a  century,  the  object  at  whi<^  all  ambitious 
harpsichord  players  aimed :  to  perform  them  well  was  considered  a 
decisive  proof  of  practical  excellvnoe;  and  even  now  it  requires  a 
nimble  and  brilliant  finger  to  do  them  justice,  though  in  point  of  style 
they  are  thoroughly  obsolete^  are  quite  unsuited  to  the  nature  of  the 
pianoforte,  and,  indeed,  are  considered  rather  as  musical  curiosities 
than  as  fit  subjects  for  study,  even  for  the  professional  musician.  We 
must  however  except  the  two  fugues  forming  part  of  the  work,  which, 
for  every  good  quality  that  distinguishes  the  kind  of  composition, 
have  never  yet  been  surpassed,  and  must  always  be  admired  by  those 
who  have  acquired  a  taste  for  this  elaborate  species  of  harmony. 
Domenico  Scarlatti  left  a  son,  Giosbppb^  bom  at  Naples  in  1718,  who 
oomposed  some  harpsichord  music,  and  many  Itslian  operas,  all  of 
whieh  wore  popular  in  their  day ;  and  some  of  the  latter  were  pro* 


dooed  at  the  King's  Theatre  in  London ;  but  not  a  single  piece  of  hiii 
music  ever  came  uader  our  visw.    Ha  died  at  Vienna  in  1776. 

SCARLETT,  JAMBS.     [Abinqbe,  Lobd] 

SCARPA,  ANTONIO,  was  bom  at  La  Motta,  a  small  villsge  of 
Friuli,  in  1748.  His  parents  were  persons  in  humble  life,  and  he  wsa 
indebted  to  a  distant  relation  for  the  means  of  commencing  bis  studies^ 
while  yet  very  young,  at  the  University  of  Padua.  The  death  of  his 
early  benefactor  soon  left  him  dependent  on  his  own  resources ;  but 
he  continued  to  pursue  his  studies  with  such  diligence  that  he  became 
distiDguished  above  his  fellows,  and  was  honoured  witii  the  esteem  and 
friendship  of  the  illustrious  MorgagnL 

In  the  year  1772  Scarpa's  acquirements  had  become  so  well  known, 
that  he  was  selected  as  the  most  fit  person  to  fill  the  chair  of  anatomy 
in  the  university  of  Modena,  which  was  then  reestablished.  Here  ho 
published  his  first  work— a  treatise  on  the  structure  of  the  internal  esr. 
The  grand-duke  of  Modena,  FranciB  IIL,  to  whom  this  book  had  been 
dedicated,  nominated  Scarpa  in  the  same  year  to  the  post  of  surgeon- 
in-chief  to  the  military  hospital  in  his  capital.  Success  abated  nothing 
of  Scarpa's  habits  of  diligence.  Having  published  another  work,  on 
the  structure  of  the  nerves,  he  set  out  on  a  journey  to  France,  Holland, 
and  England,  during  which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  many  eminent 
men.  During  his  stay  in  Paris  the  offer  of  the  anatomical  chair  in  the 
university  of  Pavia  was  made  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  IL  A 
feeling  of  gratitude  to  his  early  patron  induced  Soarpa  to  decline  this 
fiattering  offisr  until  he  was  urged  to  accept  it  by  the  Duke  of  Modena 
himself.  He  was  eventually  installed  in  his  chair  at  Pavia  in  the  year 
1783.  His  researches  into  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  smell  and 
hearing,  and  his  treatises  on  the  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  on  the  minute 
anatomy  of  bone,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession,  and  showed 
his  unwearied  assiduity.  These  worics,  and  especially  that  on  the 
nerves  of  the  heart,  which  decided  in  the  affirmative  the  long-disputed 
question  whether  the  heart  is  supplied  with  nerves,  had  procured  for 
Scarpa  before  the  end  of  the  18th  century  a  European  reputation.  But 
he  still  continued  those  labours  to  which  he  was  so  much  devoted.  In 
1801  he  published  a  valuable  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye ;  and 
in  1804  his  observations  on  the  cure  of  aneurism  appeared,  to  which  a 
question  proposed  some  years  previously  by  the  Parisian  Academy  of 
Medicine  had  given  occasion.  In  1809  he  published  a  splendid  work 
on  hernia,  whioh  raised  his  reputation  to  the  highest  point.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  gave  up  the  labour  of  public  teaching,  but  received 
in  1814  the  honourable  appointment  of  Director  of  tiie  Medical  Faculty 
of  Pavia.  His  suggestions  for  an  improved  system  of  medical  educa- 
tion were  not  attended  to,  and  diaguat  led  him  to  resign  this  post,  and 
about  the  same  time  he  retired  from  practice.  He  followed  his  old 
pursuits  however  with  undiminished  energy  in  retirement^  and  it 
is  to  this  period  of  his  life  that  we  owe  some  most  valuable  remarlDi 
on  t^  operation  for  stone^  as  well  as  many  other  surgical  tracts.  The 
collection  of  these  minor  treatiMS  was  one  of  the  last  labours  of  his 
life.  He  pursued  it,  though  suffering  for  some  years  under  almost 
total  blindness,  and  the  publication  of  the  third  and  concluding  volume 
in  1832  preceded  his  death  by  only  a  few  months. 

In  addition  to  his  profound  knowledge  as  an  anatomist,  Soarpa  pos- 
sessed Tmrivalled  skill  as  a  draughtsman — a  talent  that  contributed 
greatly  to  the  success  of  his  works.  His  industry  was  indefatigable, 
and  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  titles  of  his  works  would  occupy  neariy 
a  oolunm  of  this  Cydopssdia.  All  that  he  wrote  had  a  definite  practi- 
cal aim,  and  hence  no  lapse  of  time  will  render  his  labours  useless  or 
cause  hiB  name  to  be  forgotten.  In  point  of  industry  he  has  been 
compared  to  Cuvier,  and,  like  him,  he  did  not  confine  his  investigations 
to  one  department  of  science.  Even  medicine  and  the  kindred  sciencea 
did  not  engross  all  of  Scarpa's  time.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar,  a  man 
of  great  taste  in  the  fine  arts,  as  well  as  thoroughly  skilled  in  agricul- 
ture, and  a  passionate  lover  of  the  ohaee.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  of  most  of  the  learned  sodetieB  of  Europe ; 
and  he  was  honoured  even  by  Napoleon  I.,  who  seems  to  have  respected 
his  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Austrian  family,  ss  well  aa  by  the  house  of 
Austria  itself. 

In  person  Scarpa  waa  about  the  middle  size,  of  very  gentlemanly 
deportment,  though  not  without  a  degree  of  reserve  and  austerity 
towards  etrangers,  but  of  a  disposition  so  amiable  that  he  made  friends 
of  all  who  knew  him.  After  several  years  of  severe  suffering  from  a 
calculous  disorder,  which  terminated  fatally,  by  inducing  inflammation 
of  the  bladder,  Scarpa  died  at  Pavia  on  the  80th  of  October  1882. 

A  list  of  Scarpa's  works,  many  of  which  have  been  translated  into 
Englilh,  is  appended  to  a  riLctch  of  his  life  in  the  '  Archives  G^n^ralet 
de  M6decine'  for  March  1888.  A  fuller  biography  is  given  in  the 
*  Aunali  Universali  di  Medicina'  for  November  1882. 

SCAR  RON,  PAUL,  a  celebrated  French  burlesque  writer,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  or  about  1610  of  an  ancient  family,  and  to  the  inheritance 
of  wealth,  until  an  artful  stepmother  supplanted  him  in  hii  father's 
affections,  and  finally  deprived  him  of  his  inheritance  and  reduced  him 
to  poverty.  Elxiled  &om  home,  young  Scarron  purchased  his  restoration 
to  favour  by  entering  upon  an  ecclesiastical  life,  for  which  hit  character 
and  habits  were  ill  suited,  and  in  whioh  he  never  proceeded  beyond 
Uie  introdactory  degree*.  For  some  years  he  indulged  in  gross  and 
scandalous  debauchery,  in  which  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  waa 
stopped  by  the  results  of  a  singular  extravagance.  Being  at  Mans, 
where  he  held  a  oanonry,  during  the  Carnival,  and  deturous  of  sharinip 
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the  gaieties  of  the  seaflon,  which  he  could  not  do  oonuitently  with 
his  character  as  a  churchman,  he  and  three  friends  hit  on  the  devioe 
of  covering  themselves  with  honey,  and  rolling  in  feathers.  Thus 
plumed  they  entered  the  town ;  but  the  joke  was  thought  too  strong 
eyen  for  Camiyal  licence,  and  being  assaulted  and  plucked,  the 
unfeathered  bipeds  were  fain  to  escape  by  jumping  into  the  Sarthe, 
and  hiding  in  the  rushes.  The  other  three  died  in  consequence  of  this 
adyenture;  and  Scarron  himself  contracted  maladies  mm  cold  and 
exposure  which  rendered  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  an  abridgment  ('raccourd')  of  human  suffering. 

Disease  and  pain  could  not  howeyer  subdue  his  lively  spirit,  and  the 
rest  of  his  life  was  spent  in  ministering  by  his  writings  and  conversation 
to  tiie  amusement  of  the  courtly  and  the  gay,  to  whom  his  house  became 
a  rendeavous ;  and  not  being  troubled  with  an  overscrupulous  delicacy, 
he  obtained  both  from  private  liberality  and  court  favour  the  means  of 
leading  an  easy  and  expensive  life.  In  1652  he  became  acquainted 
wiik  Mademoiselle  d*Aubignd  (afterwards  Madame  de  Maintenon),  then 
in  a  state  of  poverty  and  dependence.  His  heart,  capable,  notwith- 
standing its  levity,  of  noble  emotions,  was  touched  by  her  merit  and 
her  diafaress ;  and  with  a  delicate  and  disinterested  generosity  he  offered 
to  her  the  choice  either  of  entering  a  convent  at  his  expense,  or  of 
sharing  his  precarious  fortunes  as  his  wife.  She  chose  the  latter;  and 
chastened  by  her  influence,  the  society  of  his  house,  always  a  &Tourite 
resort  of  the  wits,  became  more  select,  but  still  more  briUiant  Mean- 
whUe  his  fortune  became  smaller  and  smaller ;  for  on  his  marriage  he 
had  lost  his  canonry,  and  his  other  chief  dependence,  the  profit  arising 
from  the  sale  of  his  works,  diminished  greatly  towards  the  end  of  his 
life.  This  however,  like  all  other  evils,  he  bore  with  unflinching  gaiety; 
and  his  last  days  were  only  troubled  by  anxiety  for  the  prospects  of 
his  wife,  whose  conduct  in  a  trying  situation  had  been  irreproach- 
able, and  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  high  affection  and  esteeuL 
[Maiktehon.]  He  died  October  14, 1660 ;  and  his  last  words  were^ 
**  I  could  not  have  supposed  it  so  easy  to  make  a  joke  of  death.'* 

One  cannot  but  sympathise  with  a  man  who  bore  great  sufferings 
with  suoh  unconquerable  cheerfulness;  and  that  there  was  much  to 
love  in  Scarnm's  libertine  and  thoughdees  character  is  proved  by  the 
affection  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  induding  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished characters  of  the  time.  His  works  bear  the  impress  of  his 
mind :  witty,  lively,  unlaboured,  and  unrefined,  th^were  despised  1^ 
the  critic  Boileau,  but  favourites  on  the  stage  and  with  the  people. 
The  plots  of  his  comedies  were  mostly  borrowed  from  the  Spanish ; 
they  are  slight,  irregular,  and  &rdcal ;  but  th^  made  people  laugh. 
His  collected  works  have  been  published  in  various  editions.  The 
ehief  of  them  are—'  L'Eneide  Travestie,'  8  books,  continued  by  Morsau 
de  Braaey ;  Comedies ;  '  Le  Romsn  Comique,'  the  most  lasting  of  his 
works;  * Nouvelles  Espagncles,'  translated  from  the  Spanish;  and  his 
Letters.  Most  of  Scarrou's  works  have  been  translated  into  English ; 
some  by  the  fficetious  (to  give  him  the  usual  epithet)  Tom  Brown,  and 
the  ' Roman  Comique'  by  Oliver  Gk)ldsmith. 

SCAURUS  is  the  cognomen  of  a  branch  of  the  patrician  gens  of  the 
JSmilii,  but  it  was  also  borne  by  other  families,  such  as  the  Aurdii. 
The  house  of  the  ^milii  Scauri  did  not  attain  high  honours  until  the 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  and  there  are  only  two  members  of  it 
who  have  acquired  reputation  in  the  history  of  Rome,  M.  .^Smilius 
Soaurus,  the  prinoeps  senatus,  who  was  consul  in  B.a  115,  and  his  son, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  The  first  of  the  fiunily  mentioned  in  history 
is  L.  ^milius  Soaurus,  who  had  the  command  of  a  part  of  the  fleet  in 
the  war  against  Antiochus,  B.a  190.    (Liv.,  xxxviL  31.) 

M.  ^MiLius  SCAUBUS,  the  prinoeps  senatus,  was  bom  in  ro.  16S. 
His  father,  though  a  patrician,  was  poor,  and  carried  on  the  busbess 
of  a  charcoal  merdiant  (carbonarium  negotium),  (Aureh  Yict., '  De 
Vir.  111.,'  c  72) ;  and  when  he  died,  the  son,  for  want  of  means,  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  devote  himself  to  public  a£Gurs  or  engage  la 
some  lucrative  business.  He  dedded  upon  the  former.  He  fiist 
distinguished  himself  as  a  soldier  in  Spain,  and  afterwards  (B.a  126) 
he  served  under  L.  Aurelius  Orestes  in  Sardinia.  A  few  years  after- 
wards (B.0. 123),  when  he  obtained  the  office  of  curule  sedile,  he  was 
not  aUe  to  exhibit  to  the  people  the  games  customary  on  that  occasion, 
but  he  made  up  this  defidency  by  a  just  and  punctual  fulfilment  of 
the  duties  of  his  office.  In  the  year  B.a  120  he  was  prsstor  urbanus^ 
and  his  coins,  on  whioh  the  head  of  Apollo  is  represented,  probably 
bdon|;  to  this  year,  and  refer  to  the  Ludi  ApoUinares,  the  celebration 
of  which  was  dways  conducted  by  the  prsBtor  urbanns.  At  Uie  time 
when  Hiempssl  sought  help  at  Rome  against  Jugurtha,  Soaurus  was 
among  the  first  who  urged  the  necesdty  of  punithSig  the  usurpef,  and 
did  not^  like  many  others,  accept  the  bribes  that  were  offered  to  ^<"»r 
This  conduct  howerer  is  attributed  by  Sallust  ('Jug.,'  16)  not  to  his 
love  of  justice,  but  to  his  fear  of  detection ;  and  this  opinion  is  suffi- 
dently  oonfirmed  by  his  subsequent  conduct  in  Africa  (Sallust,  'Jug.,* 
29)  and  on  other  occadons.  In  the  year  B.a  116  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  without  success.  (Gia, '  Fh> 
Muren.,'  17.)  In  the  following  year  however  he  not  only  obtained  the 
oonsuldiip^  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  made  princeps 
■enatusL  During  his  consulship  he  carried  two  laws,  one  a  Lex 
Sumtuaria,  and  another  respecting  the  snfi&age  of  freedmen;  and  he 
also  triumphed  over  the  Ligurians  and  sereral  Alpine  tribes. 

In  &a  109  Soaurus  was  censor  with  Idvius  Drusus,  and  in  this 
capadiy  he  restored  the  Mulvian  bridge  and  formed  the  Via  iEmiliay 


which  na  past  Pisa  and  Luna  to  Dertona.  When  hia  ooliflBgiie  died, 
Soaurus,  according  to  custom,  should  have  Idd  down  his  office ;  but 
be  refused,  until  uie  tribunes  threatened  him  with  impriioiiment.  In 
B.a  107  Soaurus  was  made  consul  a  second  time.  His  oBSueoessfd 
competitor,  P.  RuUUns,  brought  a  cfaaige  of  bribery  and  eorruptioo 
('  ambitus ')  against  him ;  but  he  was  acquitted,  and  then  fanragfat  the 
same  charge  against  his  adversary.  (Cic,  'Brut,,'  80;  'De  Onl,'  s. 
69.)  Some  yean  afterwards  one  of  his  sons  took  part  in  the  unfor- 
tunate campaign  against  the  Cimbri  on  the  Athesis  (Adige),  under 
Quintus  Catulus;  and  when  he  with  several  othera  eaeapad  to  Rome^ 
lUs  father  so  severely  reproached  him  for  his  cowardice  that  the  youf 
man  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Yaler.  Max.,  ▼.  8,  4.)  In  B^a  100  Scaaroi 
reodved  the  office  of  pmfectus  annonas,  of  whidi  the  flenate  hsd 
deprived  L.  Satuminus,  and  in  the  ensuing  mutiny  Seaams  defended 
the  senatorial  party.  (Cia, '  Pro  Rabir.,' 7.)  During  tlia  isUer  years 
of  his  Ufa  he  was  much  harassed  by  his  persond  eoemiefl»  thoqgfa  thar 
charges,  espedaUy  those  whieh  referred  to  his  avarice,  may  not  hs? e 
been  unfounded.  At  the  time  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  eollege 
of  Augurs  he  refqsed  to  admit  Cn.  Domitius  ^nobarbns  into  tbe 
college^  and  was  therefore  accused  by  him  of  having  eaused  the  neg^ 
of  the  sacra  of  Uie  Roman  people  at  Lanuvium.  SoMxma  eaoiped 
punishment,  though  with  grsat  difficulty.  (Asoon. '  In  Seauian,*  p.  21, 
Ordli^  A  short  time  afterwards  Q.  Servilius  Cnpio  bivMi^ht  agaiiiit 
him  the  charge  of  having  enridied  himsdf  in  an  anlawfal  manner 
during  an  amoassy  in  Ad%  bat  Soaurus  again  escaped  by  bringisg 
another  accusation  against  Csspio.  The  latter  however,  to  Ikvenge  him- 
self, in  the  ^ear  B.a  90  induced  the  tribune  Q.  Varius  to  aoeoae  Seaoroi 
of  having  mstigated  the  Italian  allies  to  take  up  anna ;  but  the  bdd 
manner  in  which  Soaurus  denied  the  charge  induced  VarioB  to  with- 
draw lus  accusation.  (AureL  Victb,  e. ;  Ascon.,e.,  p.  2^)  It  mast  lave 
been  soon  after  this  event  that  Scaums  died,  for  we  know  that  in  the 
year  B.a  88  hii  widow  became  the  wife  of  Sulla. 

If  we  were  to  judge  of  Scaurus  according  to  the  opinion  ezpreaesi 
by  Cicero  in  severd  of  his  works,  we  must  consider  him  one  of  iht 
first  of  the  Romans :  Cicero  at  least  considered  him  as  the  greatest 
man  of  his  age.  This  partiality  of  Cicero  for  Scanms  aroso  partly  froa 
both  of  them  bdonging  to  the  ariitocraticd  party,  and  partly  &om  iht 
dronmstance  that  Cicero  when  a  youth  had  been  introduoed  into  hii 
houses  and  the  impreedon  which  tiie  grave  and  proud  ariatocrat  thes 
made  upon  the  young  man  was  never  efiEaced.  Scauroa  poeaeaBed  some 
of  the  stem  virtues  of  an  andent  Roman,  and,  though  he  was  aa 
inflexible  ari8toorat»  he  enjoyed  the  highest  esteem  of  the  people  as 
well  as  of  the  senate,  which  is  shown  from  the  fact  that  all  the  cfaaigeB 
brought  agdust  him  fell  to  the  ground.  Although  originally  poor, 
he  had  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  amassed  immense  wealth.  The 
character  which  Sdlustpiives  of  him  is  that  of  a  ''homo  nobUia,  impigo', 
factiosus,  avidus  potentia,  honoris,  divitiarum,  ceterum  Titia  ana  callids 
oocultans;*'  and  it  was  undoubtedly  by  the  appearance  of  sineeri^ 
and  integrity  whidi  he  kept  up  throughout  his  life  in  each  a  maaterly 
manner,  that  he  gained  the  adminition  of  so  many  of  hia  con  tempo- 
luries.  Soaurus  also  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator  (Cla, '  Bn^* 
29,  80),  and  wrote  a  work  in  three  books  containiog  the  hiatoiy  of  hii 
own  Ufe,  which  however  is  now  lost. 

M.  .^MiLXUB  SoAUBUS^  SOU  of  the  former,  and  afterwards  aon-m-law 
of  Sulla,  inherited  only  the  bad  qudities  of  hii  father.  He  increased 
Mb  wedth  during  the  proscriptions  of  SuUa ;  and  during  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  when  he  served  as  qusestor  in  the  camp  of  Pompey,  he 
disgraced  his  name  by  accepting  bribes  for  declaring  hiooadf  in  favour 
of  Aristobulus  against  Hyrcanus  in  Jerusdem.  Pompey  however  gave 
him  the  province  of  Syria  with  three  legions,  and  here  he  remiLaed 
untU  B.a.  69.  During  this  time  he  made  a  plundering  inroad  into  the 
peaceful  country  of  Aretas,  who  could  only  prevent  Scauroa  from 
oommitting  furUier  robbericB  by  the  enormous  bribe  of  800  tdenta 
(Joseph.^  'Ant  Jud.,'  xiv.  5.)  After  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtainsd 
the  curule  sddileahi^  in  the  year  in  whidi  P.  Clodius  was  tribnns^  that 
is,  B.a  58.  (Cia, '  no  Sexi,'  54.)  The  gamea  whioh  he  exhibited  on 
this  occadon  &r  surpassed  everything  which  the  Romans  had  seen 
(PUn.,  'Hilt  Nat,'  xxxvi  15),  and  invdved  him  greatly  in  debt 
(Asoon., '  Argum.  ad  Scautian.')  Soon  after  thia  he  obtained  the  offics 
of  prsBtor,  and  in  B.a  85,  durmg  his  administration  of  Sardinia,  he 
extorted  exorbitant  sums  from  tbe  inhabitants,  in  order  to  enable  him 
to  purohase  the  Totes  in  the  approachiug  election  for  the  oonaulshipw 
But  when  he  oame  forward  as  a  candidate  the  Sardinians,  through  the 
person  of  the  tribune  P.  Valerius  Triarius^  brought  against  him  the 
charge  of  repetunds,  and  other  crimes  were  at  &e  same  time  laid  to 
hii  waige  (B.a  84).  His  podtion  was  dangerous  in  the  higheat  degress 
He  was  defended  by  six  advocates,  and  among  them  Hortendus  and 
Cicera  A  great  part  of  the  speech  which  the  latter  made  for  him  ia 
still  extant  But  the  exertions  of  lus  friends,  hii  own  tears  and 
lamentations^  and  the  remembrance  of  hii  £sther,  induced  the  judicee 
to  acquit  him.  A  few  days  afterwarda  he  was  accused  of  amlntLa,  and 
although  Cicero  defended  him  againg  he  was  condemned,  and  went 
intoeidle. 

M.  ^milius  Scaurus  the  Younger  is  one  of  the  worst  specimens  of 
Roman  nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  and  his  whole  life  is 
one  uninterrupted  series  of  crimes.  He  was  deepiMd  by  all  good  men, 
and  gained  the  admiration  of  the  populaoe  only  bv  his  unbounded 
extravaganocp  for  whidi  he  indemnified  himsdf  by  plundering  foreign 
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countries.  KotwithttaDdiog  all  this,  Cio«ro  twice  undertook  the 
defeoce  of  this  unprincipled  man.  It  may  be  that  Cioero*8  admiration 
for  ScauruB  the  father  induced  him  to  attempt  to  sato  the  name  of 
ScauruB  from  disgraca  What  Horace  ('Carffi./i.  12,  37)  means  in 
reckoning  tlie  Scauri  among  the  gieatest  men  of  the  republio,  is  wholly 
inconceivable. 

M.  JSmiliub  ScAURUSy  a  son  of  the  former,  betrayed  Sext.  Pompeius, 
his  own  brother-iu'law,  in  Asia,  to  the  generals  of  Antony.  Aftt>r  the 
battle  of  Aotium  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but  pardoned  for  the  sake  of 
his  mother  MuciiL    (Ascon ,  c ;  Dion.  Cass.,  li.  2.) 

Mahercx78  Soaubus,  a  son  of  the  forn:ier,and  grandson  of  M.  i£aiilius 
Scaurus  the  Younger,  was  a  good  orator  and  poet,  but  a  man  of  the 
most  ditrsolute  conduct.  (Tacit ,  '  Annal.,'  tL  29 ;  Dion.  Cass.,  Iviii 
2i;  Seoec.,  'Do  Benef.,'  iv.  81.)  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  was 
accused  of  high-treason,  and  in  the  same  reign  (a.d.  84)  of  adultery 
with  Livia.  These  charges  may  have  been  uu founded,  but  the  real 
cause  of  his  persecutions  was  some  verses  agaioBt  the  emperor,  which 
his  enemy  Macro  had  inserted  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Scaurus.  To 
escape  further  persecution  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Seneca 
('Siia«or.,'  2)  calls  him  the  last  of  the  Scauri. 

SCHADOW,  JOHANN  GOTTFRIED,  an  eminent  German  sculptor, 
was  born  at  B«rlio  in  1764.  Passionately  fond  of  art  when  a  boy,  he 
was  yet  unable,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his  father,  to  obtain  any 
instruction  until  a  sculptor  kindly  offered  to  teach  him  to  draw.  He 
coon  mastered  the  rudiments  of  art»  and  eventually  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  his  teachers  profession.  But  having  formed  an 
attachment  to  a  young  lady,  he  fled  with  her  in  his  twenty-first  year  to 
Vienna,  and  there  marrieid  her.  The  event  proved  the  commence- 
ment of  his  good  fortune ;  for  his  father-in-law  not  only  forgave  the 
young  couple,  but  furnished  funds  wherewith  Schadow  might  proceed 
to  ludy  to  complete  his  studies.  He  remained  at  Rome  from  1785  to 
1788,  chiefly  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  antique.  He  then  returned 
to  B4>rlin  and  soon  found  ample  patronage.  The  first  important  work 
executed  by  him  after  his  return  was  the  monument  to  Count  Von 
der  Mark,  natural  son  of  Frederick  William  II.,  erected  in  1790  in  the 
church  of  St.  Dorothy  at  Berlin.  Among  other  great  works  with  which 
his  chisel  has  adorned  Germany  are  the  colossal  statue  of  General 
Ziethen  in  hussar's  uniform ;  the  equestrian  statue  of  Frederick  the 
Great  at  Stettin ;  a  life-sise  marble  group  of  Queen  Luise  of  Prussia, 
and  her  sister  the  Ducheea  of  Cumberland ;  a  statue  of  Duke  Leopold 
of  Desdau  for  the  Lustgarten  at  Berlin ;  an  equestrian  statue  of  Field- 
Marshal  Blucher  at  Rostock;  the  monumental  statue  of  Tauenstein  at 
Breslau ;  that  of  Luther  at  Wittenberg ;  the  quadriga  on  the  Bran- 
denburg Gate ;  and  the  soulpture  on  the  Mint  at  Berlin  :  he  also 
executed  a  considerable  number  of  portrait  busts  of  his  more  eminent 
countrymen. 

For  many  years  before  his  death  Schadow  was  regarded  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  modem  sohool  of  Bculpture  in  Germany :  as  an  evidenoe 
of  the  honour  in  which  he  was  held,  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that 
whilst  the  old  man  still  lived,  the  street  in  which  he  dwelt  in  Berlin 
was  called  by  his  name.  Schadow  was  one  of  the  very  first  of  his 
countrymen  to  break  through  the  dassic  oonventionalisms  of  his 
predecessors,  and,  without  departing  from  the  sober  dignity  of  sculp- 
turesque style,  to  add  a  more  forcible  expression  of  character,  and  a 
stricter  adherence  to  the  actual  model  in  attitude  as  well  as  in 
drapery.  His  great  excellence  lay  in  portrait^  and  he  had  ample 
opportunities  of  putting  forth  his  powers.  Appointed  professor  in  the 
Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Berlin  some  time  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  ISth  century,  he  from  1822  to  his  death  held  the  office  of  director 
of  that  institution,  and  among  those  who  were  suooessively  his  pupils 
ai-e  a  large  proportion  of  the  best  sculptors  of  Germany,  including 
Bauch,  Dannecker,  Tieok,  Zauner,  &&,  in  most  of  whose  works  evident 
signs  of  his  influence  may  be  traoed.  He  died  at  Berlin  January  26, 
1850.  Sdiadow  has  enriched  the  literature  of  art  with  the  follow- 
ing works:  'Wittenberg's  Denkmaler  der  Bildnerei,  Bankunst  und 
Malerei,  mit  historischen  und  artistischen  Erlauterungen '  (' Monu- 
ments of  Statuary  Architecture  and  Painting,  with  historical  and 
artistic  illustrations),  Wittenberg,  4to,  1825;  'Polyklet^  odervon  den 
Masaen  des  Mensohen  naoh  dem  Geschlechte  und  Alter,  mit  Angabe 
der  wirklichen  Naturgroase  nach  dem  lUieinlandJschen  Zollfaden,  und 
Abhandlung  von  dem  Untersoheide  der  GesichtsEiige  und  Kopf  bildung 
der  Volker  des  Erdbodens'  ('Polyklet,  or  the  Groups  of  Mankind, 
according  to  their  Races  and  Periods,  with  an  Appendix  on  their  natural 
Sixe  according  to  the  Rhenidi  standard,  and  an  Essay  on  the  Distino- 
tion  of  Features  and  Forms  of  the  Head  among  ^e  Peoples  of  the 
Earth'),  Berlin,  4to,  1884;  and  'Nationalphytiognomien  oder  Beobach- 
tungen  iiber  den  Unterschied  der  Geaiohtsziige  und  die  aussere  Ge- 
staltung  dee  Menschlichen  Kopfes  in  Umrissenbildlich  daigestellt' 
{*  National  Physiognomy,  or  Observations  upon  the  Distinction  of  the 
Features  and  of  the  external  form  of  Human  Heads,  represented  in 
Typical  Outlines'),  Beriin,  4to,  1885. 

RuDoiiV  Schadow,  his  eldest  wn,  bom  in  1785,  early  displayed  a 
decided  genius  in  his  father's  art  Trained  first  under  the  immediate 
care  of  his  father,  and  then  at  Rome  enjoying  the  advice  and  friend- 
ship of  Thorwaldsen  and  Canova,  and  the  stimulating  companionship 
of  the  band  of  young  German  painters,  who  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century  set  themselves  with  bo  much  seal  and  perseverance  to  the 
task  of  regenerating  art  in  their  native  hmd,  Rudolf  Schadow  gave 
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promise  of  a  career  of  more  than  common  saecess.  He  died  however 
before  he  had  accomplished  much  at  Rome  on  the  81st  of  January 
1822.  Like  his  father  he  was  skilful  in  portrait-busts,  and  he  executed 
some  very  beautiful  statues— among  others  the  well-known  'Girl 
fastening  her  Sandal,'  in  the  Qlyptothek  at  Munich,  and  the  equally 
wellknown  ' Filatrioe,*  of  which  there  is  a  duplicate  at  Cbatsworth ; 
he  also  produced  some  excellent  bas-reliefa 

Friedrioh  Wilhelm  von  Sohadow-Godknbaus,  the  second  son 
of  J.  G.  Schadow,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  historical  and  portrait 
painters  of  Germany,  was  born  at  Berlin  on  the  6lb  of  September  1 789. 
Left  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  strong  inolioation  he  went  when 
young  to  Rome,  and  joined  himself  with  Veith,  Sohoorr,  and  other  young 
German  art-students,  to  the  school  forming  under  Cornelius  and  Over- 
beck,  of  which  a  notice  will  be  found  under  the  names  of  those  two 
great  painters  [Coonelius,  Peter  Von  ;  Ovebbegk,  Fbibobich].  Wil- 
helm  Schadow  adopting  in  all  their  fulness  the  views  on  art  propounded 
by  Friedrich  Schlegel,  attracted  the  particular  notice  of  that  eminent 
critic,  who  endeavoured  to  bring  his  peculiar  abilities  into  notice.  In 
the  exhibitions  of  those  German  artists  at  liome  the  works  of  Wilhelm 
Schadow  were  much  admired.  He  was  one  of  the  number  of  Over- 
beck's  followers  who  with  him  abjured  Lutheranism  and  passed  over 
to  the  Romish  Church. 

On  his  return  to  Berliu  Wilhelm  Schadow  wob  appointed  professor 
in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  that  dty,  and  soon  gathered  about 
him  numerous  attached  scholars.  He  likewise  gaan^  considerable 
celebrity  by  the  pictures  he  produced,  especially  by  that  of  the  Evan- 
gelists now  in  the  Werdersohen  church  in  Berlin.  When  however 
Cornelius  in  1826  removed  from  Diiaseldorf  to  Munich,  Schadow  left 
Beriin  to  sucoeed  him  as  director  of  the  Diisseldorf  Aca  jemy,  whither 
his  Berlin  scholars  followed  him,  and  where  he  quickly  found  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  flourishiog  school.  Here  for  some  twenty  yeara  he 
laboured,  building  up  a  school  of  art,  founded  like  those  of  Overbeck 
and  Comrlius  on  the  early  Italian  and  German  masters  of  raligioua 
art,  yet  striving  "  to  ropruduce  from  the  bo^om  of  antiquity  fre.-h, 
living  and  blooming,  a  new  art  meet  for  the  new  time,"  and  embracing 
in  its  scope  genial  homely  subjects,  and  landscapes,  as  well  as  the 
higher  class  of  historical  and  poetical  worka  From  this  Diisseldorf 
Bohool  have  proceeded  many  of  the  ablest  and  most  brilliant  of  living 
German  painter«,  including  among  others  such  men  as  Lessing,  Hubner, 
Hildebiandt,  Schroter,  &c.,  and  high  as  Schadow's  name  stands  as  a 
painter  it  may  be  questioned  whether  his  reputation  is  not  still  higher 
as  a  teacher.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  service  in  elevating  the 
Diisseldorf  Academy  to  so  distinguished  a  portion  among  the  art 
academies  of  Europe,  he  was  ennobled  by  the  King  of  Prussia  in 
1843,  when,  besides  the  prefix  Yon,  he  added  the  name  of  his  estate, 
Godenhatie,  to  hia  fsmily  name.  Von  Schadow's  pictures  are  mostly 
found  in  Diisseldorf  and  Berlin,  but  one  of  his  best  works,  the  '  Wise 
and  Foolish  Virgios,'  is  in  the  Museum  at  Frankfurt    [See  Suff.] 

SCHAFARIK.    ISafabie,  Pal  Jozsir.] 

SCHALCKEN,  GODFRICY,  was  bom  at  Dort,  in  1643.  His  father, 
who  was  rector  of  the  college  in  that  town,  intended  him  for  one  of 
the  learned  professions ;  but  finding  that  he  had  a  decided  inclination 
to  painting,  he  placed  him  under  Solomon  van  Hoogstraten.  He  was 
afterwards  for  several  years  a  pupil  of  Gterard  Douw,  whose  style  and 
manner  of  handling  he  very  successfully  imitated  in  small  pictures  of 
domestic  scenes,  diiefly  represented  by  candlelight.  After  leaving 
Douw,  he  attempted  to  elevate  his  style  by  studying  the  works  of 
Rbmlnrandt,  but  finding  himself  unequal  to  the  task,  he  returned  to 
his  original  manner,  and  his  pictures  were  eagerly  bought.  He  painted 
in  a  variety  of  manners,  but  he  was  most  eminenUy  Sttooessful  in 
candlelight  pieces 

Some  English  gentlemen  encouraged  him  to  visit  England,  where  he 
met  with  great  Buooess,  till  he  attempted  portraits  on  a  large  scale^  in 
which  he  proved  so  inferior  to  Eneller,  that  he  iz^red  his  reputation ; 
but  happily  he  soon  became  aensible  of  his  error,  and  again  painted 
on  a  small  Bcale.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  though  in  his  pencilltng 
he  is  almost  equal  to  Mieris  or  Vanderwerf,  he  is  often  incorrect  in 
his  drawing  of  the  figure,  and  he  also  appears  to  have  copied  hia 
objects  without  selection;  hence  in  his  portraits  of  women  he  was  not 
so  suocessful  as  in  those  of  men.  The  subjects  of  his  male  pictures 
are  well  composed.  On  leaving  England,  he  retired  to  the  Hague, 
where  he  practised  with  great  success  till  his  death  in  1706.  There 
are  three  capital  pictureB  by  this  artist  in  the  Royal  collection. 

SCHAT2;  GEORGE,  bom  at  Gotha,  November  1,  1763,  was  a 
German  writer  deservedly  esteemed  in  his  day  both  as  an  original 
writer  and  a  critic.  Being  of  a  delicate  constitution,  he  preferred 
books  to  the  society  and  amusements  of  other  boys  of  his  age ;  but 
although  devoted  to  reading,  and  to  a  spedes  of  it  seldom  taken  up  by 
the  young,  he  could  not  submit  to  formal  study.  He  therefore  gamed 
little  by  his  residence  at  the  University  of  Jena»  where  it  was  intended 
he  should  apply  himaelf  to  jurisprudence,  but  he  oocupled  himself 
with  Italian  literature  and  poetry ;  and  planned  a  translation  of  Taaso^ 
and  another  of  MaochiavelU's '  History  of  Florence,'  whieh  last  ho 
afterwards  nearly  completed.  The  death  of  his  father  left  him  at 
liberty  to  return  to  Gotha,  where  he  thenceforth  almost  continually 
resided.  He  now  set  about  dU^ently  studying  almost  every  European 
language  and  literature,  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  their 
chwacter  and  with  the  best  writers  and  the  diief  productions  in 
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them.  Bjr  tills  meax»  he  Aoqcured  yalaable  and  ezbennTe  stores  of 
reading,  which  enabled  him  to  supply  a  number  of  excellent  essaya 
and  papers  to  different  literary  journals,  including  those  on  ErciUa 
and  Camoens,  in  the  supplement  to  Sulzer's  'Theorie  der  Scbonen 
Kiinste/  While  his  more  finished  pieces  of  criticism  of  that  kind 
possess  a  permanent  interest,  his  *  reviews '  on  the  productions  of  the 
day  were  calculated  to  serve  the  cause  of  good  taste,  and  generally 
displayed  talent^  shrewdness,  and  humour. 

His  original  productions  are  not  many,  neither  do  Uiey  belong  to 
the  highest  species  of  poetry.  Kerertheleas  in  his  prose  fables  he  is 
second  only  to  Lessing,  while  in  his  sonnets  and  madrigals  he  shows 
himself  rather  the  rival  than  the  imitator  of  Petrarch.  Many  of  bis 
minor  pieces  are  indeed  mere  trifles,  but  are  distinguished  by  that 
captivating  charm  of  manner  which  frequently  constitutes  almost  the 
sole  difference  between  prosy  rhyming  and  highly  wrought  poetry. 
That  he  should  have  executed  comparatively  so  little,  while  gifted 
with  powers  to  excel,  ceases  to  be  matter  of  astonuhment,  when  it  is 
considered  that  he  died  in  his  thirty-second  year,  March  8,  1795. 

SCHAUFFELEIN,  HANS  L.    [Scheuffblin,  Hans.] 

SCHEfiLE,  CHARLES  WILLIAM,  an  illustrioos  chemist,  who 
was  bom  at  Strolsund  in  Pomerania,  in  December,  1742,  where  his 
father  was  a  tradesman.  He  was  educated  first  at  a  private  academy 
in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  in  a  public  school.  Having  a  desire 
to  study  pharmacy,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  at  Gotten- 
burg,  with  whom  he  remained  eight  years,  during  which  period  he 
acquired  much  valuable  chemical  information.  In  1773  he  removed 
to  Upsal,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Bergman,  who  became 
his  friend  and  patron,  and  Scheele's  publication  entitled  'Chemical 
Observations  and  Experiments  on  Air  and  Fire '  is  prefaced  by  an 
introduction  from  the  pen  of  Bergman.  Observing  that  fire  could  not 
be  maintained  without  the  presence  of  air,  Scheele  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  its  analysis ;  and  he  found  that  what  was  then  called  liver  of 
sulphur  and  some  other  substances  occasioned  a  diminution  of  the 
atmospheric  air  to  which  they  were  exposed,  to  about  four-fifths  of  its 
original  volume.  He  afterwards  obtained  oxygen  gas,  or,  as  he  called 
it, '  empyreal  air,'  by  decomposing  nitric  acid,  and  by  other  processes ; 
and  he  showed  that  this  air  was  totally  absorbable  by  liver  of 
sulphnr,  and  that  upon  adding  as  much  of  this  gas  to  the  residuum 
of  the  air  which  had  been  acted  upon  by  liver  of  sulphur  as  had  been 
absorbed  by  it,  atmospheric  air  was  reproduced  He  found  t^at  the 
flame  of  burning  hydrogen  gas  produced  a  similar  diminution  in  the 
bulk  of  the  air  to  that  occasioned  by  the  action  of  liver  of  sulphur. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  like  Priestley,  he  discovered  oxygen  gas ; 
and  though  not  so  early,  yet^  as  Priestley  himself  admits,  without  any 
knowledge  of  what  he  had  previously  achieved. 

Another  and  most  important  discovery  which  we  owe  to  the  labours 
of  Scheele,  is  the  elementary  gaseous  body  now  called  chlorine,  but 
by  him  named  dephlogiaticated  marine  acid.  If  we  substitute,  as  has 
been  very  commonly  done,  hydrogen  for  phlogiston,  the  views  of  the 
discoverer  will  be  perfectly  intelligible  and  quite  correct. 

One  of  Scheele's  first  discoveries  was  that  of  tartaric  acid,  and  he 
pointed  out  the  mode  of  preparation,  and  this,  with  slight  alterations, 
is  still  adopted :  this  was  in  1770,  and  in  the  following  year  his  paper 
on  fluoric  acid  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Stocl^olm  Academy. 
He  at  first  erroneously  supposed  that  the  silica  which  be  obtained  in 
the  operation  of  preparing  this  aoid  was  a  compound  of  fluoric  add 
and  water ;  but  when  the  inaccuracy  of  this  opinion  was  proved  by 
other  experiments,  be  gaiw  it  up. 

In  1774  his  experiments  in  manganese  appeared  in  the  Memoirs 
above  mentioned,  and  it  was  during  his  researobes  on  this  metal  that 
he  discovered  two  bodies  not  previously  known,  namely,  chlorine, 
already  mentioned,  and  the  earthy  substance  barytes.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  proposed  a  new  method  of  preparing  benzoic  acid,  and  also 
published  an  essay  on  arsenic  and  its  add ;  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
he  made  known  the  preparation  of  aisenite  of  copper,  since  largely 
employed  as  a  pigment  under  the  name  of  ScheeleTs  or  mineral  graen. 
In  subsequent  years  he  published  important  papers  on  molybdena  and 
plumbago;  on  milk,  and  the  lactic  add  which  it  contains  when  sour; 
and  also  on  the  metal  tungsten. 

In  1782  his  experiments  on  Prussian  blue  appeared :  these  were 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  nature  of  the  colouring- 
matter,  and  they  display  great  ingenuity,  and  sagacity  in  an  uncommon 
degree.  It  resulted  from  these  researches  that  the  Prussic  acid,  or 
the  colouring  prindple,  was  a  compound  of  azote  and  carbon. 

He  pointed  out,  in  1784,  a  process  for  preparing  dtric  add  in  a  pure 
erystaUioe  form ;  and  not  long  afterwards  be  described  processes  by 
which  malic  and  gallic  adds  might  be  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity. 

These  are  the  most  important  of  Schede's  discoveries ;  and,  with 
scarcely  any  other  exception  than  perhaps  Priestley,  no  person  has 

gointed  out  so  many  new  substanoes.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  bis 
kbours  were  conducted  under  very  disadvantageous  ciraumstancee, 
and  during  a  life  of  short  continuance,  for  he  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-four  years,  at  Koping  near  Stockholm,  May  24,  1780. 

SCHEEMAKERS,  PETER,  a  Flemish  sculptor,  who  obtained  great 
oelebrity  in  England.  He  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1691.  and  he  was 
the  pupil  of  his  father  and  a  sculptor  of  the  name  of  Delvaux.  While 
still  young  he  visited  Denmark,  where  he  worked  as  a  journeyman. 
About  the  year  1728  ho  walked  to  Rome,  and  he  was  then  so  poor 


thai  he  was  forced  to  sell  a  considerable  poriaon  of  his  clothes  to 
obtain  subsistence.  From  Rome,  after  only  a  short  stay,  Seheemakers 
journeyed  again,  the  greater  part  of  the  way  on  foot,  to  England,  and 
here  he  obtdned  considerable  employment;  but  he  paid  a  second  visit 
to  Rome,  and  after  a  two  years'  reddenoe  there  he  settled  about  1735 
for  many  years  in  England.  He  lived  in  Old  Palace-yard,  Westminster, 
until  1741,  when  he  removed  to  Vine  Street,  Piccadilly,  when  he  became 
the  rival  of  Rysbrack  and  Roubiliac,  and  executed  many  important 
works,  including  some  of  the  prindpal  monuments  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  according  to  his  pupil 
Nollekens,  as  related  by  Snuth,  he  returned  to  Antwerp  in  1770,  and 
there  soon  after  died.  Two  sales  however  of  his  effects  took  place 
in  Co  vent  Ghurden  in  1756  and  1757.  Among  the  articles  sold  was  a 
beautiful  small  copy  in  marble  of  the  Laoooon,  which  was  bought  by 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln :  a  good  mould  was  taken  from  it  by  a  figure- 
maker  of  the  name  of  Vevini,  from  wliidi  excellent  casts  were  made. 
Seheemakers'  works  are  very  numerous ;  they  are  elaborate  in  dedgn 
and  costume,  but  possess  few  of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  art; 
the  marble  is  always  remarkably  well  worked.  There  are  monuments 
by  him  in  Westminster  Abbey  to  Shakspere ;  Dryden ;  Qeorge,  Duke 
of  Albemarle;  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  Admirals 
Watson,  Sir  C.  Wager,  and  Sir  J.  Balchen ;  Commander  Lord  Aubrey 
Beauderk;  and  Doctors  Chamberlin,  Mead,  and  Woodward.  He 
made  also  the  statue  of  of  Sir  John  Barnard,  in  tiie  old  Royal 
Exchange ;  the  statues  in  the  India  House  of  Admiral  Pocock,  Major 
Lawrence,  and  Lord  Clive ;  the  bronze  statue  of  Guy  in  Guy's  Hos- 
pital ;  and  the  bronze  statue  of  Edward  V  I.  in  St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
He  executed  also  some  busts,  and  many  other  sculptures  for  the 
gardens  of  Stowe.  (Smith,  NclUktnB  and  his  Times,  Ac, ;  Immersed, 
J)e  Livens  en  Werken  der  HdUandsche  eis  Vlaamsdie  KunsidUlders,  Ac) 
SCHEFFER,  ARY,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  French  his- 
torical pointers,  was  born  in  Holland,  but  of  French  parents,  in  1795. 
He  studied  art  in  Paris  under  the  celebrated  Baron  Qnerin,  [Gubbik, 
PiEBBS  Naboibse]  and  practised  in  that  city  with  constantly  increas- 
ing success,  both  historical  and  genre  painting.  Among  his  best 
known  pictures  in  these  lines  are  his  *  Christ  the  Comforter,'  a  work 
of  great  power  and  beauty ;  '  The  Dead  Christ ;'  '  The  Three  Maries ;' 
'  Franceses  da  Rimini  and  her  Lover  meetiog  Dante  and  Viigil  in 
Hell,'  one  of  his  finest  productions;  ^Byron's  *Qiaour;'  Qdthe's 
*  Faust,'  '  Mignon,'  &c.  How  skilful  a  portrdt  pdnter  M.  Schefler  is 
when  he  practises  that  branch  of  art  most  of  our  readers  will  have 
seen  by  his  very  striking  portrait  of  Charles  Didcens,  which  appeared 
in  the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Aoademy  in  1856.  The  style  of  Ary 
Scheffer  has  little  in  common  with  that  of  his  master  Guerin.  He  seems 
to  have  drawn  his  inspiration  rather  from  the  great  revivers  of  art  in 
Germany,  with  whom,  both  in  turn  of  thought  and  manner,  he  has  much 
in  common.  There  are,  to  a  great  extent^  in  both  the  same  loftiness 
snd  dmpUcity,  and  the  same  somewhat  pietistio  davotionaliam  in 
their  religious  works ;  but  Scheflbr  has  engrafted  thereupon  a  good 
deal  of  Gdlidsm  of  style  and  oolour,  and  the  result  is  not  dways 
satisfactory,  at  least  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  Paris.  But  Ary 
Schefler  is  unquestionably  a  great  painter,  and  some  of  his  best  works 
leave  little  to  be  desired.  To  him  moreover  the  French  school  owes 
much,  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  foremost  of  those  who  assisted  in 
breaking  the  £etters  of  the  rigid  dassicd  conventionalism  in  which  that 
school  had  so  long  been  bound,  while  he  set  himself  as  resolutely 
to  oppose  the  extreme  licence  in  which  subsequently  so  many  clever 
artists  sought  to  indulge.  M.  Ary  Sobeffer's  strictly  teohnicd  merits 
sre  very  high,  though  he  is  in  his  less  important  works  at  times  some 
what  cardess.  His  drawing  is  true  and  graceful,  his  touch  firm  and 
wdl  adapted  to  his  style,  and  his  oolour,  though  wanting  in  mellow- 
ness and  truth  to  nature,  is  often  very  beautiful.  M.  Scheffsr  is 
looked  up  to  ss  a  leader  in  devotiond  art  by  his  countrymen,  and  his 
works  are  justly  hdd  in  high  estimation.  Prom  the  dijferent  govern* 
meats  he  hss  received  the  honours  which  on  the  Continent  ususUy 
reward  marked  success  in  art,  science,  or  literature.  His  pictures 
adorn  the  walls  of  the  national  palaces,  and  he  bears  the  dignity  of 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Hononr.     [See  SupPLEMBtiT.] 

Abnold  Sobsffeb,  brother  of  Ary,  bom  in  Holland  m  1796, 
obtdned  in  early  life  some  celebrity  in  the  literary  world  by  his 
'  Tableaux  Politique  de  I'Allemagne,'  1815;  his  <Essd  sar  quati« 
Questions  PoUtiqueiv'  1816;  '  Le  Nation  Angldse  et  le  Gouvemement 
Britannique ;'  a  '  History  of  Germany,'  and  other  politicd  and  his- 
toricd  works,  and  he  became  connected  with  the  periodical  press. 
After  the  revolution  of  1830,  M.  Arnold  Sobeffer  associated  himself 
with  M.  Armand  Carrell,  of  the  'Kational,'  ^nd  thenceforward  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  acrimony  of  his  attacks  on  the  person  and 
government  of  Louis  Philippe,  the  warm  patron  of  his  brother  Ary. 
M.  Arnold  Scheffer  Hved  not  only  to  see  the  monarchy  of  the  barri- 
cades overthrown,  but  also  that  republican  supremacy  for  which  he 
had  so  diligently  laboured.    He  died  in  December,  1853. 

Hekbi  Schjeffbb,  the  youngest  brother  of  Ary,  was  bom 
in  Holland  in  1799.  Like  his  elder  brother  he  early  dedicated  him- 
self to  art ;  studied  like  him  in  the  atelier  of  Guerin ;  and  like  him, 
though  with  inferior  euocesa,  has  practised  religious,  historicd, 
genre,  and  portrait  painting ;  his  pictures  ranging  through  such  sub- 
jects as  the  *  Mater  Dolorosa,'  'Joan  of  Arc  on  the  way  to  Exeeu* 
tion,'  *  Reading  the  Bible,'  and  *  Charlotte  Corday  removed  from  the 
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orpee  of  Marai.'    H.  Henri  SchefiTer  obtaiaed  the  geeood-daw  medal 
f  the  Acaddmie  in  1824  ;  the  fint-dau  medal  in  1881 ;  at  the  Expo- 
itioQ  Univeradle  of  1851  he  was  awarded  a  fini-dara  medal ;  and  in 
837  he  waa  uominated  a  dieyalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
SCHEFFfiR,  JOHN,  waa  bom  in  1621  at  Strasbourg,  and  is  said 

0  have  been  a  descendant  of  Peter  Sobo£Rnr,  one  of  the  inventors  of 
be  art  of  printing.  The  prineipal  objecta  of  his  study  were  the 
udent  languages  and  history,  in  both  of  which  he  made  such  extra- 
trdinary  progress,  that  in  the  year  1648  ho  published  a  very  learned 
7ork,  *De  Varietate  Navium  apud  Veteres,'  in  4to.  The  frequent 
listurbances  in  Alsaoe  ioduoed  him  to  seek  a  more  quiet  home  in  a 
oreigo  country,  and  he  went  to  Sweden,  where,  in  1648  he  obtaiaed 

professonhip  in  the  university  of  Upsala.    He  died  March  26, 1679L 

The  life  of  Scheffer  must  have  bean  one  of  incessant  labour ;  for 
esides  a  great  number  of  ancient  authors  which  he  edited  with  notea 
nd  emendations,  tuoh  as  Aelian's  <Varia}  Historisa,'  Pbiedrus, 
Lrrion's  *Taotica„'  a  newly  disoovered  fragment  of  Petronius, 
iphtboniuB,  Hyginus,  Justin,  Jul.  Obsequens,  and  others,  he  wrote 

great  number  of  original  works  on  varioua  subjects,  some  of  which 
ave  not  yet  been  superseded  by  other  works.  The  following  list  con- 
uns  the  moat  important  among  them: — 'Agrippa  Liberator,  sive 
)iatriba  do  Novia  Tabulis,'  8yo,  Strasb.,  1645,  a  curious  work  on 
lie  supposed  custom  of  cancelling  debts  at  Rome,  in  order  to  prevent 
isurrections  of  the  poor;  'De  Stylo  ad  Consuetndinem  Veterum 
iiber  Siogularis,'  8vo,  Upsala,  1653;  De  Militia  Navali  Veterum 
.ibri  Quatuor/  4to,  1654.  This  book  also  contains  his  earliest  disser* 
fttion,  '  Of  Uie  Ships  of  the  Ancients/  in  a  somewhat  altered  form. 
De  Antiqnorum  Torquibus  Syntagma,'  8vo,  Stockholm,  1650;  a 
ew  edition  with  notes  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1707,  8vo ; 
De  Natura  et  Gonstitutione  Philosophic  Italiose  seu  Pythagorisd 
.iber  Singukris,'  Upsala,  1664  (reprinted  at  Wittemberg  in  1701); 
Rpgnum  Romanum,  sive  Dissertationea  Politiete  Septem  in  librum 
rimum  T.  Livii,  qui  est  de  Regibus  Romanorum,'  4to,  Upsala,  1665; 
Upealia  Antiqua,  cuius  oocasione  plurima  in  antiquitatibus  borealtbus 
t  gentium  vidnarum  explioantur,*  8vo,  Upsala,  1666;  'Qraphice, 
en  de  Arte  Piogendi  LibsfT  Singularis/  8vo,  Numberg,  1660;  <DeRa 
'ehiculari  Veterum  Libri  Duo,  aocedit  ^rrhi  Ligoril  Fragmentum 
X  ejus  libro  de  familiis  Romania,  nuno  primum  editum  Italioe  cum 
«at.  Versione  et  notis,'  4to,  Frank£,  1671 ;  this  is  still  the  best  work 
n  the  subject  'Memorabilia  Sueticse  Qantis,'  Hamb.,  1670;  De 
*abrica  Triremium  Epistola;'  this  little  work  was  published  aft 
Ileuiheropolis  (Amsterdam)  under  tho  name  of  Constant  Opelius, 
nd  is  a  criticism  on  a  work  of  Meibom  on  the  same  subject. 
Lapponia,  seu  Gentis  Regionisque  Lapponiosa  Descriptio  accurata,' 
to,  Frankf.,  1678;  'Lectiones  Academica,  sen  Notaa  in  Scriptores 
Hquot  Latinos  et  Orsaeos,'  Hamb,  1675  (it  waa  reprinted  in  1608  at 
imsterdam,  under  the  title  'SehetFeri  Misoellanea*);  'De  Sitn  et 
''ocabulo  Upsalie,  Epistola  defensoria  adversus  Olaum  Verdium,' 
vo,  Stockholm,  1677;  'De  antiquis  verisque  Regni  Suedn  Insig- 
ibuV  4t'),  Stockholm,  1678;  '  Sueoia  Literata,  sen  de  Scriptis  et 
criptoribus  Qentis  Suecise,'  Stockholm,  1680.  A  new  edition  of  this 
rork,  with  important  additions  by  J.  MoHer,  was  published  in  1608 
t  Hamburg.    In  1781  the  Sodety  for  Education  at  Upsala  proposed 

prize  for  the  best  enlogium  on  John  Scheffer,  and  the  prize  waa 
warded  to  that  of  Erie  Michael  Fant,  which  waa  published  at 
toekholm  in  8vo,  1 788.  Several  of  the  works  of  Scheifer  are  inoorpo- 
Eited  in  the '  Thesauri  of  Roman  Antiquities.' 

SCHEFFER,  HENRT  THEOPHILUS,  the  grandson  of  the  former, 
ras  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1710.  He  studied  mathematics,  natural 
ifiiory,  and  chemistry  at  Upsala,  under  very  eminent  professors  of 
bis  university.  He  afterwards  established,  at  his  own  expense,  a 
iboratory  in  Upsala,  and  made  a  number  of  very  useful  experiments, 
t  was  chiefly  the  analysis  of  snob  metak  and  plants  as  are  used  for 
yeing,  on  which  he  bestowed  his  particular  attention.  He  was  a 
lember  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  and  furnished 
lany  valuable  papers  which  are  printed  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
icademy.  He  also  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  chemistry  at 
toekholm,  which  were  published  in  1776,  by  Bergman.    Sokefier  died 

1  1750. 

SCHEID,  EVERARD,  more  generally  known  under  his  Lotm  name 
CBEIDIU8,  a  philologist  who  distinguished  himself  by  his  deep  acquaint- 
Qce  with  the  Oriental  languages,  was  bom  at  Amhdm  in  Holland, 
1 1742.  From  his  early  youth  he  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  acqui- 
ition  of  the  Eastern  languages,  principally  the  Hebrew  and  Araoic, 
f  which  he  soon  became  a  consummate  master.  In  1768  he  was 
ppoioted  professor  at  the  university  of  Harderwyck.  On  his  removal 
0  Leyden  he  succeeded  J.  Albert  Sehnltens  in  the  chair  of  Oriental 
inguages ;  though  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  post^  for  he  died  in  1705, 
con  after  his  appointment.  Besides  hit  edition  of  tho  '  Minerva,  seu 
e  Cauda  LingusB  Latinse/  by  Sanchez  [Sanohiz,  Fravoisoo]  Scheid 
eft  several  works  on  Eastern  literature  which  are  highly  valued  by 
cholars.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some:  *Pnmse  Lineao 
nstittitionum,  sive  Specimen  Orammaticse  Arabicie,*  4to,  Leyden, 
770 ;  '  Ebn  Doreydi  ^uwida,  dve  Idyllium  Arabicura,  cum  Scholiis,' 
to,  ibid.,  1786 ;  '  Oratio  de  Fontibus  Literaturss  Ambicro,'  4to,  ibid., 
767.  He  published  also  'Gloesarium  Arabico-Latinum  Manuale,' 
to,  Leyden,  1760;  being  an  abridgment  of  the  large  Arabic  and 
Atin  lexicon  by  the  cdebrated  James  Golius.    Bohdd  had  projected 


a  new  Dutch  translation  of  tho  Bible  and  other  works,  witich  death 
prevented  him  from  executing. 

SCHEINER,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  leaned  German  astronomer,  was 
bora  at  Wald  near  Mundelheim  in  Suabia,  in  1575,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1505.  Having  early  made  pro- 
ficiency in  mathematics  and  astronomy,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
those  sdences  at  Ingolstadt,  and  he  afterwards  gave  instruction  in 
them  at  Fribourg  and  Rome.  The  principal  droumstanoe  by  which 
the  life  of  this  philosopher  is  distinguished  is  a  discovery,  in  1611,  of 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  independent  of  that  which  bad  been  made  by 
Qalileo  a  few  months  previously.  This  discovery  is  announced  in 
three  letters  addressed  by  Scheioer  to  Velser,  the  senator  of  Augsburg, 
in  which  the  writer  states  thaf,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  while 
looking  at  the  sun  through  a  telescope,  he  perceived  on  its  disc  some 
dark  spots ;  and  that  in  the  following  month  of  October,  on  repeating 
the  observations,  he  ascertained  that  the  spots  had  a  movement 
across  the  disa  It  appears  from  the  same  letters  that  P.  Scheiner  at 
first  thought  the  spots  to  be  small  planets  revolving  about  the  sun  ; 
on  idea  which  was  afterwards  maintained  by  P.  Malapertiua  in  a  work 
published  in  1627. 

An  expression  in  a  letter  from  Velser  to  Galileo  puts  it  out  of 
doubt  that  the  discovery  made  by  the  Italian  philosopher  was  known 
iu  Germany  when  the  letters  of  Scheiner  were  published  (1612);  and 
it  must  be  further  admitted  that  to  Galileo  belongs  the  merit  of 
having,  from  the  first,  oonpidered  the  spots  of  the  sun  as  adhering  to 
the  disk  of  the  luminary,  and  of  baring  drawn  from  the  regularity  of 
their  motions  an  argument  for  the  rotation  of  the  sun  about  its  axis. 
It  is  but  just  however  to  Scheiner  to  state  that  he  almost  immediately 
abandoned  hi«  first  hypothesis,  and  that  we  are  indebted  to  him  for 
numerous  observations  on  the  spots,  as  well  as  of  Jupiter  s  satellites. 
The  observationa  were  published  at  Rome  in  1680,  in  a  work  which, 
from  being  dedicated  to  Prince  Orsini,  was  entitled  *  Rosa  XJrsina.' 

Scheiner,  unfortunately  for  his  fame  as  a  philosopher,  united  him- 
self with  those  persons  who,  at  that  time,  opposed  the  hypothesis  of 
Copernicus,  and  he  published  in  1614  at  Ingolstadt,  a  volume  entitled 
*  Disquisitiones  MathematicsD,'  in  which  he  argues  in  favour  of  the 
opinion  that  the  earth  ia  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  Besides 
these  works  Scheiner  published,  in  1616,  a  treatise  on  gnomonics; 
and,  in  1617,  a  tract  on  celestial  refraction,  in  which  he  assigns  the 
true  cause  of  the  elliptical  form  assumed  by  the  disc  of  the  sun  when 
near  the  horizon.  He  also  published  a  treatise  on  optics  in  1610. 
Scheiner  was  the  inventor  of  the  pantograph,  and  he  has  given  a 
desoription  of  the  instrument  in  a  tract  entitled  'Pantographice,'  &&, 
Rome,  1681.  This  distinguished  Jesuit,  after  quitting  Rome,  became 
rector  of  Neiss  in  Sileda :  he  gave  lessons  in  mathematics  to  the  arch- 
duke Maximilian,  and,  at  length  he  became  confessor  to  the  archduke 
Charle&  He  died  of  apoplexy  July  18, 1650,  learing  the  character  of 
having  been  a  man  of  agreeable  manners  as  well  as  a  laborious  student. 

SCHE'LLER,  J.  J.  G,  was  bom  in  1785  at  Jblow,  a  village  in  the 
electorate  of  Saxony.  He  was  educated  at  the  Thomas  schule  of 
Leiptdg,  and  afterwards  in  the  univermty  of  the  same  place.  He 
studied  under  Emesti,  and  devoted  faimsdf  to  theology  and  philology. 
In  1761  he  was  appointed  head-master  of  the  public  school  at  Liibber, 
and  in  1772  to  the  rectorship  of  the  gymnadum  of  Brieg,  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1803. 

Schelter  is  prindpally  known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin  dictionary 
(Latin  and  German,  and  German  and  Latin),  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  at  Ldpdg,  in  1788,  and  the  second  in  8  vols.  Svo,  1788. 
The  third  edition,  which  was  very  much  improved  and  enlarged, 
appeared  in  7  vola.  Svo,  in  1804-5.  This  book  was  very  much  used  at 
the  time,  as  it  was  almost  the  only  dictionary  of  practical  utility  that 
had  been  published  in  the  German  language.  It  has  been  translated 
into  Dutch  (2  vols.  4to,  Leyden,  1799,  with  a  preface  by  Ruhnken), 
and,  some  years  ago,  into  English  al^o.  Scheller  also  wrote  a  smaller 
Latin  dictionary  for  the  use  of  schools ;  the  second  (1812)  and  subse- 
quent editions  were  revised  and  improved  by  Lttnemann.  Scheller's 
other  woriLS  are,  'Prseoepta  Styli  bene  Latini'  (a  third  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  2  vols.  Svo,  Ldpzig,  1797),  and  a  Latin  Grammar 
('Ausfiihrliche  Lateinische  Spracblehre')  which  went  through  three 
editions,  Leipzig,  1779,  1790,  and  1808.  This  grammar  is  a  work  of 
little  value ;  it  has  been  trandated  into  English. 

SCHBLLIKG,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  JOSEPH,  one  of  that 
famous  series  of  modem  German  philocophecs,  of  which  Kant^  Jacobi, 
Herbert,  Fichte,  and  Hegel  are  the  other  chiefs,  was  bom  at  Leonben; 
in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1775.  He  studied  first  at  Tubingen,  where  he  had 
Hegel  for  his  college-fellow,  and  where  the  two  future  rivals  ia 
philosophy  formed  an  intimate  friendship.  Schelling,  though  some* 
what  the  younger  man,  waa  somewhat  the  older  philosopher,  and 
Hegel  was  first  indoctrinated  by  him  in  philosophy.  From  Tubingen, 
Schelling  went  to  Leipzig  and  Jena — his  attraction  to  Jena  being 
Fidite's  philosophical  lectures.  He  started  in  his  philoaophictd  career 
as  an  ardent  admirer  and  disdple  of  f^chte ;  and  It  was  not  till  1798 
— when,  on  Fichte's  removal  from  Jena,  Schelling  succeeded  him  In  the 
Philosophy  chair  of  that  university — that  Schelling  became  aware  of 
his  own  differences  from  Fichte's  system.  He  had  already  been  a 
contributor  to  Fichte's  Jena  journal ;  but  now,  in  preparing  his  own 
course  of  lectures,  he  necessarily  enlarged  his  speculations.  In  1799 
he  published  'Enter  Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  Naturphilosophie^ 
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itim  Behtif  seiner  YorlfBuifgeD  ;^  but  it  wm  onlly  by  matoB  of  the 
lectures  themselves  that  he  first  effectively  disseminated  his  new  philo- 
sophical ideas.  Hegel,  who  liad  in  the  meantime  been  living  at  Frank- 
fart-on-the-Biain  and  elsewhere,  now  joined  his  friend  at  Jena  (1800), 
and  Schelling's  doctrine  was  advocated  in  common  by  himself  and 
Hegel— the  two  acting  as  joint  editors  of  a  journal,  and  Hegel  appear- 
ing independently,  in  Scbelling's  interest,  as  the  author  of  an  essay  on 
the  '  Difference  of  the  Systems  of  Scbelling  and  Fichte.'  In  1803 
Schelling  left  Jena  for  Wilrsbuig,  Hegel  succeeding  him  at  Jena,  as  he 
had  succeeded  Fichte ;  and  in  1807  he  removed  from  Wiirzburg  to 
Munich,  where  he  remained  till  1841. 

By  the  year  18 W,  when  Fichte  died  at  Berlin,  the  philosophy  of 
Bchelling,  who  had  then  been  seven  years  settled  at  Munich,  may  be 
considered  as  having  gained  the  ascendant  throaghout  Oermany,  as  a 
development  beyond  that  of  Fichte  and  superseding  Ficbte's  system. 
This  had  been  owing  partly  to  the  diffusion  of  Schelling's  views  by 
himself  personally  in  the  lecture-room  at  Jena,  at  Wurzbui^g,  and  at 
Munich ;  but  partly  also  to  various  scattered  writings— some  in  the 
form  of  contributions  to  journals,  some  as  reports  of  the  substance  ol 
his  lectures,  some  as  public  addresses,  and  some  as  distinct  essays  for 
the  press — published  by  him  up  to  the  date  iu  question.  Among  the 
more  important  of  these  publications  were  the  following: — 'On  the 
System  of  Transcendental  Idealism,'  1800;  a  discourse  entitled 
'Bruno:  oder,  iiber  das  gottliche  und  natiirliche  Princip  der  Dinge/ 
1602 ;  an  essay  entitled  '  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophic  der  Natur*  als 
Einleituug  in  das  Studium  dieser  Wissenschafy  1803;  'Darlegung 
des  wahren  Verhaltnisses  der  Natur-Philosophie  au  der  verbesserten 
Fichtes'cben  Lehre,'  1806;  a  discourse,  'Uber  das  VerfaaltniBs  der 
bildcnden  Kiinste  zu  der  Natur,'  delivered  before  the  lloyal  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1807  ;  a  work  entitled  '  Von  der  Weltieele,  eine 
Bypothese  der  hoheren  Physik  zur  Erklarung  allgemeinen  Organis- 
mua ;  nebst  einer  Abhandlucg  iiber  das  Verbiiltniss  des  Realen  und 
Idealen  in  der  Natur,'  1809 ;  the  first  volume  of  a  collection  of  his 
'  Pbilosophidche  Schriften,'  published  in  the  same  year;  and  a  series 
of  fourteen  lectures,  '  Ober  die  Methode  des  Aoademisehen  Stadium/ 
published  iu  1813. 

Living  at  Munich  on  the  reputation  of  these  writings,  Schelling 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  develope  portions  of  his  doctrines  in 
public  addresses  or  in  detached  essays ;  but  on  the  whole  there  was  in 
these  no  important  alteration  of  his  philosophy  as  already  given  forth 
in  the  first  fifteen  years  or  so  of  the  present  century^  Meanwhile,  as 
he  had  burst  away  from  Fichte,  so  his  old  friend  and  associate  Hegel 
had  burst  away  from  him.  The  germs  of  a  differeooe  between  Hegel's 
philosophical  teaching  and  that  of  Schelling  had  manifested  themselves 
in  Hegel's  lectures  at  Jena  as  early  as  1806,  if  not  earlier;  thsy  had 
been  developed  in  subsequent  works  of  Hegel ;  and  at  length,  in  1817 
—when  Hegel  was  appoiuted  to  the  Philosophy'chair  at  Berlin^  which 
had  been  vacant  since  Fichte's  death — Hegelianiun  began  to  appear  in 
the  German  atmosphere  as  a  system  calculated  to  dispossess  Schelling- 
ism,  as  that  had  dispossessed  the  system  of  Fiohtei  The  struggle 
between  Hegelianism  and  Schellingism  increased — ^the  former  system 
evidently  victorious  on  the  whole — ^till  1831,  when  Hegel  died  at 
Berlin,  and  Scbelliog  remained  alone,  in  a  Qermany  already  filled  with 
the  adherents  of  his  opponent,  and  regarding  him  as  superannuated 
and  left  behind  in  the  philosophic  mar<^  ScboUing  was  aware  of  his 
position ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that,  without  altering  the  essence  of 
his  own  system  as  it  had  preceded  Hegel's,  but  by  only  bringing  out 
aspects  of  it  not  formerly  made  apparent,  and  developing  some  modi- 
fications the  necessity  of  which  he  had  overlooked,  he  should  be  able 
to  present  Schellingism  in  a  form  which  would  enable  it  to  stand  its 
ground  or  recover  its  ground  eren  in  Hegel's  Ghsrmany,  and  which 
would  at  the  same  time  bring  it  into  harmony  wi^  other  modem 
movements  of  Qerman  thought  with  which  he  sympathised,  and  espe- 
cially with  the  religious  movement  which  aimed  at  a  restoration  of 
deep  Christian  faith  as  opposed  to  hard  Ralionaliim.  Accordingly, 
the  later  portion  of  Schelling's  life — first  at  Munich,  and  afterwards 
at  Berlin,  to  which  he  was  transferred  in  1841 — was  spent  in  the  rumi- 
nation, and  partly  in  the  public  announcement  of  this  second  or 
matured  edition  of  his  philosophy.  In  Berlin— where  he  retained  his 
chab  but  for  a  few  years,  but  where  he  afterwards  lived  habitually — 
the  old  man  was  revered  as  a  philosophic  patriarch,  and  his  society, 
like  that  of  Humboldt,  was  sought  after  by  savans  and  thinkers. 
Bunsen,  and  others  of  the  modem  Qerman  school  of  theology, 
appear  to  have  held  him  in  high  esteem.  To  them  the  nature  of  his 
second  or  final  philosophy  may  have  been  made  clear  by  his  own  eon* 
versations ;  but  he  had  not  published  any  oonneoted  exposition  of  it, 
nor  was  it  known  throughout  Qermany  otherwise  than  vaguely  when 
he  died,  in  August  1854,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine.  His  doaUi  took 
place  at  Kagaz  in  Switzerland,  whither  he  had  gone  for  the  benefit  of 
his  health. 

For  the  right  appreciation  of  Schelling's  philosophy,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  remember  it  in  its  historical  relations  as  a  portion  of  that  con- 
tinuous development  of  philosophic  thought  in  Qermany  which  Kant 
began.  Kant  may  be  said  to  have  bequeathed  two  contrary  tendencies 
to  the  philosophy  of  his  countrymen — ^the  tendency  to  Objective 
Realism,  which  supposes  a  firm  external  reality  in  the  universe,  under- 
lying all  phenomena,  and  constituting  theNot-Me;  and  the  tendency 
to  Subjective  Idealism,  which  regaids  the  thinking  mind  as  the  sole 
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reality,  and  sees  all  the  sbeaUed  objects  and  phenomena  of  the  nni- 
verse  only  as  modifications  or  projections  of  the  Me,  or  as  eo  much 
various  thought  of  the  thinking  being.  "All  ■ubsequont  Gknnaa 
philosophy  has  been  the  prosecution  of  one  or  other  of  theae  specs- 
lative  directions^  or  the  attempt  to  reconcile  them.*  Eariiest  on  the 
realialio  side  were  Jaoobi  and  Herbert;  the  latter  of  whmm  eepedsUj 
fought  against  the  too  great  Subjectivism  that  there  vrae,  or  that 
there  might  be  found,  in  Kant's  syktem  as  a  whole.  Fichte,  on  t^ 
other  hand,  appeared  as  the  thorough-going  ohampion  and  expoorat 
of  the  Kantian  Idealism.  Not  content  with  the  notion  of  the  thinking 
mind  and  the  exttiraal  universe,  the  Ego  and  the  Non-Elgo,  as  beiof 
two  co-ordinate  realities  to  be  both  accepted  on  the  evidence  of  cos- 
sdonsness,  Fichte  allowed  independent  reality  only  to  the  Me,  and 
regarded  Uie  nniverse  only  as  variations  of  this  Me  in  thoagbt  or  eoe- 
sciousnesa.  Out  of  this  doctrine  he  developed  his  poweirf  ul  philosophj. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  career  however  he  was  becoming  unsteady  is 
his  Idealism,  from  fear  that  Nihilism  might  be  its  logical  oonaequence, 
and  he  was  straining  after  a  doctrine  of  so-called  '  abeolute  id«ntitj,' 
which  should  refer  all  to  one  absolute  eternal  sabstance,  involvisf 
both  the  Me  and  the  Not-Me.  What  Fichte  was  aferiving  afWr  Schei- 
ling  accomplished.  His  system  is  properly  post-Fichtean  in  hietoiical 
order,  and  its  main  characteristic  consists  in  a  kind  of  univeml 
Objectivism  arrived  at  by  first  passing  through  Fiehte'a  uaivensi 
Idealism.  In  fact,  Schelling  was  not  at  first  aware  that  he  was  doisg 
more  than  pushing  Fichte's  doctrine  out  in  a  direction  in  which  Fichte 
meant  it  to  be  pushed. 

Fastening,  as  it  were,  on  the  universal  Me  or  'World* Me,'  wfaidi 
Fitche  had  set  forth  as  the  one  reality  on  which  philoeophy  should 
gaze,  Scbelling  conceived  the  idea  that  this  absolute  eterual  aubject 
might  be  I'sgarded  and  proceeded  from  as  also  the  absolute  eteraal 
object,  out  of  which  all  things,  both  in  the  mode  of  the  Me  and  in  thst 
of  the  Not-Me,  might  be  oonudered  as  evolving  themaelvos.  This 
doctrine  of  absolute  identity,  of  a  universal  and  infinite  aabject-object 
out  of  which  all  ihiogs  have  proceeded  by  a  law  of  self-movement,  is 
the  oardinal  doctrine  of  Schelling.  Aecording  to  Schelling,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  absolute  is  the  only  trae  philosophy,  and  aueh  knowledge 
is  possible.  But  it  is  possible  only  by  a  capacity  above  con^cjoosnesa 
and  understanding— by  what  he  calls  *  Intellectual  Intuition ;'  which  is 
a  kind  of  falling  back  or  swooning  of  human  reason  into  the  abeolate 
as  being  identical  with  itself.  If  man  can  know  the  absolute,  it  ess 
only  be  because  man  himself  is  identical  with  that  abeolute;  because 
knowledge  is  the  same  thing  aa  existence,  because  thinking  and  Ining 
are  one.  But  this  is  but  one  aspect  of  the  dootrine  of  tbe  identity  of 
thought  and  being,  of  the  subjeoti?e  and  the  objective.  That  absolute, 
which  we  come  to  cognise  only  through  identification  with  i^  and 
which  we  name  Deity,  is  to  be  regard^  in  its  original  ooodition  ss 
neither  object  nor  subject,  neither  nature  nor  mind,  but  aa  the  union, 
the  indififerenosb  the  slumbering  possibility  of  both.  It  haa  beoeme 
all  that  exists  by  a  process  of  s^-movement,  continually  potentiating 
itself  higher  aud  higher,  from  the  lowest  manifeatationa  of  what  is 
oalled  matter,  up  to  organic  existence  and  the  activity  of  reasoa 
itself  in  the  guise  of  humanity.  In  this  movement  of  Deity  or  the 
Absolute  One,  which  constitutes  ths  Life  of  the  Universe,  there  sire  two 
modes — first,  the  expansive  movement,  or  objeoUvisiog  tendency,  bj 
which  the  absolute  rushes  forth,  so  to  apeak,  into  actual  exiatenoe,  and 
out  of  the  natura  na^urens  there  comes  the  whole  variety  and  com- 
plexity of  the  natura  natunUa ;  and,  secondly,  the  contractive  move- 
menty  or  subjectivising  tendency,  by  which  the  natura  naturata  £sUs 
back  on  the  ntUura  tuUurant,  and  becomes  conscious  of  itself  The 
study  of  the  absolute  aa  eogsged  in  the  first  movement — ^that  is,  ss 
coining  itself  off  into  the  oljective — ^is  natural  philosophy ;  and  only 
when  the  philosophy  of  nature  is  so  eousidered — that  is,  when  naturs 
is  oonaidered  aa  so  many  sucoessive  potentiations  of  the  absolute  in 
the  form  of  thought — can  it  be  rightly  atudied.  "A  perfect  intel- 
leotualising  of  the  laws  of  nature  into  laws  of  intuition  and  of  thinking 
would  be  the  highest  psrfecting  of  the  science  of  nature."  Of  this 
style  of  treating  the  laws  of  nature,  as  modes  by  which  the  abeolute 
proceeded  in  the  procesa  of  tliinking  itself  gradually  out  into  all  that 
as  yet  exists,  Schelling  himself  set  the  example.  He  interpreted  wliat 
is  called  inorganic  nature^  with  its  laws  of  gravity,  light,  magnetism, 
and  electricity,  as  being  the  abeolute  in  what  be  wiled  its  ''first 
potence,"  or  working  on  in  its  first  efforts  for  converting  the  possible 
into  the  actual.  Even  here  the  subjective  and  the  objective  wens 
already  differentiated,  but  objectivity  predominat.d.  Then  came  the 
second  potenoe,  or  potence  of  chemism,  representing  a  higher  stage 
in  the  life,  or  intellectual  activity  of  the  absolute.  To  this  aucceeda 
the  third  potence,  of  organically-living  natura,  where  we  first  aee  the 
aspect  of  consciousness  or  predominating  subjectivity.  Though  Deity 
is  immanent  in  all  nature,  it  is  in  man  that  Deity  becomes  most 
conscious ;  and  the  highest  reason  of  man  is  identification  with  Deity 
— a  relapsing  into  the  infinite.  The  ideal  in  man  also  corresponds  to 
the  real  in  nature ;  and  in  the  perception  of  this  is  the  true  pllilosophy 
of  art. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  of  'absolute  identity,'  as  it  was  propoimded 
in  Schelling's  first  or  earlier  philoeophy.  For  a  fuller  view  of  tbe 
immense  extension  which  he  gave  to  it  as  affecting  every  possible 
department  of  thought,  wo  must  refer  to  his  own  writings;  or  to  a 
very  accurate  and  profound  summary  of  Schelliog's  system  given  by 
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ChalybsQtn  in  his  '  Historical  Development  of  Speeulative  Philosophy 
from  Kaot  to  Hegel '  (of  which  there  are  two  English  tranalationB) ; 
or  (for  more  popular  purposes),  to  Mr.  Morell's  account  of  *  Speculative 
PhUoBophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.'  Information  on  the  same 
subject  is  to  be  obtained  from  Cousin ;  and  there  is  a  French  work 
entitled  *  Sobelling ;  Ecrits  Philo^ophiques,  et  morceaux  propret  a 
donner  une  id^e  generale  de  son  Syatftme :  tradnits  de  TAllemand  par 
Ch.  B^nard/  1847.  This  work  includes  Sobelling's  lectures  on  the 
methods  of  academic  study ;  his  discourse  on  the  philosophy  of  art  is 
accessible  m  English.    (Chapman's  '  Catholic  Series/  1844.) 

Apart  altogether  from  the  scienti0c  comprehensiveness  and  prscisiou 
at  which  Sohelling  aimed,  there  was  much  in  the  spirit  and  phraseo- 
logy of  his  system — in  soeh  phrases  for  example,  as  the  'rhythm  of 
the  Universe/  the    'Infinite  becoming  finite^'    the  'Immanence  of 
Deity  in  Nature' — to  captivate  poetical  and  enthusiastic  mind&    In 
fact,  the  system  was  a  species  of  sublime  Pantheism,  which  accorded 
well  with  the  tone  of  Qerman  thought  as  affected  or  determined  by 
Odtha»  Tieck,  and  other  poets.    But»  as  we  have  said,  the  system  did 
not  remain  satirfactory  even  in  Qermony.    On  the  one  side  Hegel 
had  tried  to  tear  it  to  pieces  on  the  score  of  its  substitution  of  enthu- 
siasm and  poetry  for  logic,  and  had  promulgated  a  system  which  found 
more  acceptance  with  harder  minds;  on  the  other,  the  re-awakened 
Christian  zeal  of  Qerman  theology,  complained  that  it  was  but  a  vague 
pantheism,  leaving  no    room  for  that  '  persooal  *Gk>d '  which    the 
human  soul  demanded  as  essential  to  true  religion,  and,  moreover,  in 
its  identification  of  man  with  deity,  contradicting  those  notions  of  sin, 
redemption,  and  the  like,  which  form  the  basis  of  Christianity.     To 
prop  up  his  system  sgainst  these  attacks,  or,  at  least,  to  reissue  his 
system  in  a  form  wluoh  would  save  it  from  attacks  from  the  latter 
quarter,  was  Schellmg's  object  during  ihe  last  portion  of  bis  life. 
A  summary  of  hw  'later  views'  so  far  as  they  are  ascertainable,  will 
be  found  in  ChalybsDus.    Suffice  it  here  to  say  tha^  by  a  peculiar 
modification  of  his  theory  of  the  absolute^— according  to  which  modi- 
fication he  now  maintained  that,  though  nature  aud  Deity  were  iden- 
tical, yet  nature  might  not  be  and  was  not  coextensive  with  all  Deity, 
that  is,  tiiat  the  absolute  might  be  considered  as  being  in  all  objects  arid 
yet  as  not  being  exhausted  in  all  objects  taken  collectively,  but  as 
being  moreover  a  certain  force   or  fund  of  unobjectivised  will  and 
reason, — Schelling  imagined  that  he  set  himself  right  with  theology 
at  all  points,  and  emerged  out  of  Pantheism  into  pure  Theism,  and  out 
of  Rationalism  into  warm  Christian  faith.    Working  his  new  notion  is 
such  phrases  as  that  "  the  part  of  the  absolute  immanent  in  the  finite 
cannot  be  the  whole  nor  the  most  peculiar  part  of  Deity "  and  that 
"what  is  immanent  in  nature  is  that  in  God  which  is  least  God  himself," 
he. arrived  at  the  doctrine  of  a  'personal  God,'  and  also  at  the  notions 
of  '  humau  imperfeotiott,'  and  '  moral  evil,'  and  so  he  reconciled  his 
philosophy  with  the  Christian  scheme  of  the  world's  history  as  a  fall 
from  good  and  a  divine  recovery. 

SCHEPLER,  LOUISA.    [Oberun,  J.  P.] 

SCHEUFFELIN  or  SCHAEUFFELEIN,  HANS  LEONARD,  com- 
monly cidled  Hans  Scheuffelin,  a  very  celebrated  old  German  painter 
and  wood- engraver,  was  bom  at  Nttmberg  before  1490.  His  father 
Fraoz  Scheuffelin  was  a  merchant  of  Noidlingen  who  settled  in 
Niimberg.  Young  Hans  was  placed  with  Albert  Diirer,  with  whom 
he  was  a  great  favourite.  He  remained  in  Niimberg  until  1515, 
when  he  removed  to  Noi-dlingen,  where  he  died  in  March  1540, 
leaving  a  widow,  who  was  married  again  in  the  same  year  to  the  painter 
Hans  Schwarz.  There  are  several  of  Scheuffelin's  paintings  in  Nord- 
lingen,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Taking  down  from  the  Cross  in 
the  church  of  St.  George;  it  is  a  picture  with  two  revolving  wings, 
and  was  painted  in  1521.  There  are  several  good  paintings  by  Scheuf- 
felin also  in  Niimberg,  Tiibiugen,  Stuttgart,  Oberdorf,  and  oUier 
neighbouring  places;  and  there  are  some  in  the  galleries  of  Munich 
and  Berlin. 

There  are  also  many  woodcuts  by  Scheuffelin,  and  both  woodcuts 
and  pictures  are  sometimes  attributed  to  Albert  Diirer,  to  whom  how* 
ever  Scheuffelin  was  inferior  in  all  respects. 

*  SCHEUTZ,  GEORGE,  the  father,  and  SCHEUTZ,  EDWARD,  the 
son,  the  producers  of  the  second  independent  invention  of  a  machine 
for  calculating  mathematical  tables  by  the  method  of  differences,  and 
printing  the  computed  results ;  the  history  of  which,  whether  it  be 
viewed  under  a  moral,  an  intellectual,  or  an  economical  point  of  view, 
is  almost  equally^  remarkable,  and  has  bearings  also  on  the  history  of 
science  of  a  very  interesting  and  instractive  kind. 

Mb.  George  Scheutz,  a  printer  at  Stockholm,  who  has  published 
many  useful  works  in  the  Swedish  language  relating  to  mduatrial 
progress,  was  in  the  year  1834  the  editor  of  a  technological  journal, 
also  published  in  that  city ;  but  the  reputation  which  he  acquired  in 
his  own  country  from  these  works  has  been  superseded  by  the  far 
wider  celebrity  founded  on  the  invention  just  alluded  to.  Mr.  Babbage 
[Babbaoe,  Chableb]  was  the  first  person  who  conceived  the  idea  of 
performing  mechanically  all  the  systems  of  additions  of  differences 
which  are  required  in  the  calculation  of  mathematical  tables.  A  full 
account  of  the  principles  and  action  of  the  '  Difference  Engine'  which 
he  constructed  to  realise  this  idea,  but  without  any  detidla  of  its 
mechanism,  appeared  in  the  *  Edinburgh  Review '  for  July  1834  from 
the  pen  of  Dr.  Lardner,  who  had  also  given  lectures  on  the  subject  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  the  London  Institution,  and  probably  at  others* 


From  the  perusal  of  that  article  Mr.  George  Scheuts  derived  the  first 
conception  of  constructing  a  machine  for  effecting  the  same  purpose  as 
that  of  Mr.  Babbage,  and  on  the  same  fundamental  principle — ^tha 
method  of  differences.  Unfortunately  in  one  respect  for  himself,  Mr. 
Scheutz  was  fascinated  by  the  subject,  and  impelled  by  an  irresistible 
desire  to  construct  such  an  engine.  After  he  had  satisfied  himself  of 
the  practicability  of  the  scheme  by  constructing  various  provisional 
models,  he  postponed  to  a  future  period  iti  further  prosecution.  Three 
years  afterwards,  in  the  summer  of  1837,  his  son,  Mb.  Edward  Soheute, 
at  that  time  a  student  in  the  Royal  Technological  Institute  or  School 
at  Stockholm,  where  he  afterwards  completed  his  studies  with  graat 
credit,  anxious  to  assist  his  father  in  this  difficult  task,  abandoned  for 
that  purpose  the  career  he  had  previously  chosen,  and  proposed  to 
construct  a  working  model  in  metaL  In  this  he  succeeded,  so  far  as 
to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  the  design  and  the  apptioability  of  the 
engine  to  the  practical  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  Mr.  Georg« 
Soheutz,  who  had  expended  a  large  portion  of  hii  fortune  on  the  effort, 
now  determined  to  apply  to  the  Swedish  government  for  its  sanction 
and  assistance ;  but  sXter  a  silence  of  nearly  four  months  a  negative 
answer  was  returned.  He  recommenced  his  experiments  however  with 
renewed  energy,  expending  on  them  all  the  remaining  ravings  of  sn 
industrious  life,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  time  he  could  snatch  from 
the  labours  on  which  the  support  of  his  fiunily  depended.  The  father 
and  son  continued  to  work  together  for  several  years,  and  "after  many 
trials  and  many  alterations  the  calculating  apparatus  was  in  the  year 
1840  so  far  completed,  that  it  correctly  odculated  series  with  terms 
of  five  figures  and  one  difference^  also  of  five  figures.  On  the  29^  of 
April  1842  the  model  was  extended  so  as  to  calculate  similar  series 
with  two  and  three  orders  of  differences."  In  Uie  following  year  it 
was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Royal  Swedi^  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  a  certificate  of  its  effideney 
was  obtained,  signed  by  the  late  Baron  Berzelius  [Bbrzbuus,  or 
Bbrzel,  Jons  Jacob],  secretary;  by  Selander,  the  astronomer;  and  by 
Q.  a  Lilliehook,  RN.,  professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Royal 
Military  Academy  at  Marieberg. 

The  inventors  now  sought  for  orders  in  various  countries,  making 
use  of  the  oertificate  as  a  recommendation;  but»  meeting  with  no 
success,  "  the  model  remained  shut  up  in  its  case  during  the  ensuing 
seven  years  [!]  .  .  .  The  severe  economy  they  had  been  compelled  to 
use  in  the  purchase  of  materials  and  tools,  and  probably  the  absence 
in  Sweden  of  those  precious  but  expensive  machine-tools  which  con- 
stitute the  power  of  modem  workshops,  rendered  this  new  model 
unsatiBfactory  in  its  operational  although  perfectly  correct  in  principle. 
.  •  .  Exhausted  by  the  sacrifices  thus  made,  yet  convinced  that  with 
better  worlunanship  a  more  perfect  instrument  was  within  their  reach," 
and  a  committee  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  having  made  another 
inspection  of  the  model,  Mr.  George  Seheuts,  at  the  banning  of  1851, 
again  applied  to  the  government  to  obtain  the  means  of  carrying  tiia 
pUn  into  full  execution,  '*  by  the  construction  of  a  larger  and  still 
more  improved  machine."  The  application  was  first  reforred  to  the 
Academy,  whose  advice  was  favourable ;  but  the  decision  was,  that 
there  were  no  public  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  for  the 
object  in  question.  In  tho  diet  of  the  same  year  however  Mr.  A.  M* 
Brinck,  a  merchant,  member  for  Stockholm,  moved  that  a  national 
recompense  should  be  given  to  the  inventors,  which  was  at  length 
acceded  to,  ".on  condition  that  the  money  was  to  be  refunded  if  the' 
machine  was  not  completed  before  the  end  of  the  [apparently  the 
financial]  year  1 853 ;  or  if,  when  completed,  it  was  not  found  to  ans  ver 
its  purpose."  The  amount  thus  accorded  was  the  moderate  sum  of 
5000  rix'dollars^  or  about  2801.  sterling;  The  conditions  of  the  grant 
obliged  the  inventors  to  procure,  in  the  first  instance,  a  guarantM  for 
its  repayment  in  case  of  failure.  Fifteen  gentlemen,  some  of  them 
members  of  the  Academy,  agreed  to  divide  this  rrsponsibility  among 
theouelves ;  and  a  portion  of  the  necessary  means  having  been  thus 
secured,  and  the  inventors  having  pledged  their  own  credit  for  the 
remainder,  Uie  new  machine  was  constructed,  in  conformity  with  tho 
drawings  of  Mr.  £.  Scheutz,  and  under  his  superintendence,  at  tho 
manufactory  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Beigstrom,  at  Stockholm.  It  excelled  its 
predecessor  by  its  range,  including  not  only  the  denary  scale,  but  also 
that  mixtura  of  the  denary  and  senary  scales  which  is  requisite  in 
tabulating  degrees  (or  hours),  minutes,  and  seconds,  and  by  an  amend* 
ment  in  the  printing  apparatus.  These  improvements  haid  been  sug« 
gested  by  General  Baron  Fabian  Wrede,  chief  of  the  Royal  Militaiy 
Academy  of  Marieberg,  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and 
one  of  the  most  zealous  promoters  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Academy  of  Sciences  now  represented  that  the  cEpenditura 
incuiTed  by  Messrs.  Scheuts  had  £Br  exceeded  the  sum  awarded  as  the 
national  recompense,  upon  which  the  Diet  awarded  a  second  sum  of 
the  same  amaunt^  280/.  During  the  last  months  of  1854  the  inventom 
visited  England  and  France,  bringing  with  them  from  Stockholm  tha 
result  of  their  persevering  labours.  Through  Mr.  William  Gravatt, 
C.E.,  F.R.S.,  it  was  made  known  to  some  of  the  officers  and  leading 
fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  was  removed  to  tha 
apartments  of  the  Society  at  Somerset-Uouse,  where  it  was  worked 
and  ita  mechanism  explained  to  the  fellows  of  the  society  and  other 
visitors.  A  committee  consisting  of  Professor  Stokea^  Sek  R.&,  Pro* 
feasor  W.  H.  Miller  [Miller,  William  Hallows],  Professor  Wheai- 
stone,  and  Professor  Uie  Rev.  R  Willis,  was  appointed  by  the  oouboU 
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of  the  society  to  ezninbe  the  tnaohiiMb  They  prodoeed  a  mort 
intereBting  and  satiafacstory  report,  from  the  pen  of  Professor  Stokee, 
describing  at  some  length  the  powers  of  the  machine,  and  oonduding 
in  these  terms :  "  It  is  mainly,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  the  computation 
of  mathematical  tables  [as  distinguiBhed  from  the  tabulation  of 
lUnetionB  for  other  purposes]  that  the  machine  of  M.  Sobeuts  woald 
oome  into  use.  The  most  important  of  such  tablea  have  long  since 
been  calculated;  but  yacious  others  could  be  suggested  which  it 
might  be  worth  while  to  construct,  could  it  be  done  with  such  ease 
and  cheapness  as  would  be  affozded  by  the  use  of  the  machine.  It 
has  been  suggsstsd  to  us,  and  we  think  with  good  reason,  that  the 
machine  would  be  very  useful  eyen  for  the  mere  reprinting  of  old 
tables,  because  it  could  calculate  and  print  more  quickly  than  a  good 
compositor  could  set  the  types,  and  that  without  risk  of  error."  This 
report  was  read  before  the  Royal  Sodety  on  the  21st  of  Jnne  1855, 
and  will  be  found  in  the  *  Proceedings,'  toI.  vii,  p.  499-509. 

At  the  twenty-fifth  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Scimce,  held  at  Qlasgow  in  September  1855,  Mr.  Henry 
PrcTost  Babbage,  one  of  the  sons  of  Uie  first  inventor  of  the  Difierence 
Engine,  and  an  ofiSoer  of  the  Indian  army,  made  an  oral  communication 
to  the  Section  of  Medanical  Science,  '  On  Mechanical  Notation,  as 
exemplified  in  the  Swedish  Cnlculating  Machine  of  Messrs.  Scheuts,' 
referring  to  graphic  tables  exhibiting,  in  that  notation,  its  oonstrue- 
tion  and  mode  of  working.  An  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  report  of 
the  meeting,  'Tnmsaotions  of  the  Sections,'  p.  20S-5.  The  system 
of  describmg  maciunery,  termed  'Meohanicad  Notation,'  had  been 
devieed  by  Mr.  Babbage,  senior,  and  made  public  in  the  '  Philoso- 
phical Transactions*  for  1826.  By  its  mesns  a  complete  description 
was  given  of  the  Swedish  engine  on  two  pieces  of  paper,  on  which  was 
rendered  visible  to  the  eye,  in  one  unbroken  chain,  the  whole  sequence 
of  its  minutest  movements.  The  machine  having  been  removed  to  the 
Paris  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855,  Uie  appropriate  jury,  led  by 
M.  Mathieu,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris  and  of  the 
SVench  Boud  of  Longitude,  an  astronomer  and  mathematician  weU 
acquainted  with  all  the  calculating  machines  before  produced  or  pro- 
iNieed,  unanimously  awuded  it  the  gold  medid.  To  assist  hi  making 
known  the  construotion  and  the  theory  of  the  macibine,  Mr.  Babbage 
had  presented  a  note  relative  to  it  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  referring  to  his  son's  graphic  tables  already  noticed,  which  were 
exhibited  to  the  members  on  the  8th  of  October.  This  note  appears 
in  the  'Comptes  Bendus '  under  that  date^  voL  xli.,  p.  557.  The  gold 
medal  was  publicly  presented  to  Messrs.  Sobeutz  by  his  royal  highness 
Prtnoe  Charles  of  Sweden  in  the  royal  palace  of  Stockholm,  on  the 
21st  of  April  1856.  Mr.  Qeorge  Scheuta  bad  been  elected,  some  time 
previously,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Swedish  Aoedemy  of  the  Third 
Class,  for  the  Science  of  Mechanics,  and  on  the  28th  of  April  he  was 
made  Chevalier  of  ttie  order  of  Waea.  Mr.  Ew  Scheutz  afterwards 
exhibited  the  machine  at  work  in  the  Imperial  Observatory  of  Paris, 
and  then  brought  it  to  London  again,  where,  by  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Gravatt^  and  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Babbage,  it  was  oaused  to 
eompute  and  print  a  collection  of  specimens  of  numerical  tables,  which 
has  BttbeBquently  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  noticf  d  in  the  sequel 
of  this  article^ 

Through  the  exertions  of  Professor  B.  A.  Qould,  of  the  Dudley  Obser- 
vatory, at  Albany,  in  the  United  States  of  North  America,  Messrs. 
fidheuta's  engine  has  since  become  the  property  of  that  Obeervatoiy,  as  a 
gift  from  a  public-spirited  merchant  of  Albany,  Mr.  John  F.  Rathbone. 
An  aoeount  of  the  oonstroction  and  mode  of  working  of  this  engine  will 
be  given  in  the  article  Oalodlatiko  Machines,  in  Abts  and  Sa  Div. 
A  detailed  description  of  the  machinery,  both  for  calculating  and  for 
ftimishing  stereotype  plate  of  the  results,  will  be  found  in  the  specifi- 
oatioD,  dated  October  17, 1854,  of  the  patent  which  the  inventors  have 
taken  out. 

It  is  now  requisite  to  state  that  two  things  only  are  common  to  the 
Diflference  Engines  of  Messrs.  Scheuts  and  Mr.  Babbage,~the  principle 
of  calculation  by  differences,  and  the  contrivance  by  which  the  com- 
puted results  are  conveyed  to  the  printing  apparatus.  The  former, 
Mr.  Babbage  has  himself  remarked,  **  is  so  obviously  the  only  principle, 
at  once  extensiye  in  its  grasp,  and  simple  in  its  mechanical  application," 
that  he  has  **  little  doubt  it  will  be  found  to  have  been  suggest^ 
by  more  than  one  antecedent  writer ; "  while  the  latter  is  well  known 
in  the  striking  psrt  of  the  common  eightKlay  clock,  whibh  is  called 
the  '  snaiL' "  But,  everythiog  else  in  the  machine  of  Messrs.  Scheutz  is 
perfectly  originaL  It  consists  of  two  parts, — the  calculating  and  the 
printing ;  the  former  being  again  divided  into  two, — the  adding  and 
the  carrying  parts.  With  respect  to  the  adding,  its  structure  is 
satirely  diffiBrent  from  Mr.  Babbnge'a  The  veiy  ingenious  mechanism 
for  carrying  the  tens  is  also  quite  di€Rfrrent  from  his.  The  printing 
part  is  altogether  unKke  that  represented  in  the  drawings  of  the  latter ; 
which,  indeed,  were  entirely  unknown  to  the  Swedish  inventors. 

A  gratuying  incident  in  the  history  of  science  and  its  votaries  may 
appropriately  conclude  our  account  of  Messrs.  Scheutz's  achievement 
At  the  Annivcrsaiy  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  SOth  of 
November  1855,  Mr.  Babbage  addressed  the  President,  Lord  Wrot- 
tesley,  and  the  f^ows  present,  of  whom  the  writer  of  this  article  was 
one,  on  the  sukrject  of  the  dktribution  of  the  medals  for  the  year, 
eKpreasing  his  regret  that  a  medal  had  not  been  awarded  for  the 
Swedish  Oahmlatittg  Machine.    As  some  misapprehension,  he  said, 


existed  in  the  public  mind  respecting  the  originality  displayed  in  that 
inventiott,  he  would  proceed  to  explain  some  of  its  principles,  and  thus 
"render  justice  to  its  author."  After  introduoing  the  discrimination 
between  the  two  Difference  Engines,  which  baa  been  adopted  above^ 
and  declaring  that  while  Mr.  (George)  Scheutz  had  always  avowed,  "in 
the  most  open  and  honourable  manner,  the  origin  of  his  idea,"  but 
that  his  finished  work  contained  undoubted  proofs  of  grsat  originality, 
and  showed  that- little  beyond  the  principle  oould  have  been  borrowed 
from  his  (Mr.  Babbage's)  previous  work;  he  proceeded  to  relate,  in  the 
most  sympathisiog  terms,  the  progress,  difficulties  and  final  snooeas  of 
Menrs.  Scheuta,  concluding  with  a  generooa  eulogy,  and  wit^  the 
expression  of  a  hope  that  the  council  St  the  ensning  year  would  repair 
Ythat  he  considered  to  have  been  an  omisston  on  the  part  of  the  pre- 
vious counoQ.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  on 
the  20th  of  May  1856,  Robert  Stephenson,  Esq^  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  Preai- 
dent,  in  the  chair,  Mr.  £L  P.  Babbage  again  exhibited  and  explained 
his  diagrams;  and  his  father  took  the  opportunity  of  repeating  his 
testimony  to  the  originality  and  merita  of  the  inventors,  but  with  a 
more  detailed  disorimination  between  their  Biffirenee  Engine  and  his 
own.  An  aeoount  of  both  oommunioations  has  been  ^ven  in  the 
'  Minutee  of  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,'  vol  xv., 
ppk  497-514.  It  is  not  unfrequent  to  hear  public  testimony  given  by 
one  man  of  seience  in  favour  of  the  merits  of  another  in  a  diffinent 
department,  or  in  a  different  path  even  of  hie  own.  But  here  was  the 
undoubted  first  inventor  of  the  Difference  Engine  bearing  exi^oit  tes- 
timony to  the  originality  of  the  second,  who  might  be  regarded  as  his 
rival,  and  that  before  the  'Preeident  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  London,'  by  whose  predecessors  in  office  his  own  invention  or  dis- 
covery had  been  recommended  to  the  support  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, a  third  part  of  a  century  before.  Mr.  Babbage  sobsequentiy 
printed  his  '  Observations,'  from  which,  indeed,  aa  already  indicated, 
some  parts  of  this  notice  have  been  derived.  The  source  of  others 
will  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  following,  a  publication  aleo  before 
alluded  to,  and  of  which,  as  being  the  first  of  its  kind,  we  give  a 
bibliographical  description.  '  Specimens  of  Tables,  Calculated,  Stereo- 
moulded,  and  printed  by  Machinery.'  London  (Longman  &  Co.),  1857. 
*  Printed  (without  the  use  of  types)  by  C.  Whiting;  Beaufort  House, 
Strand.'  In  Royal  Octavo.  Dedicated  by  Meosra  Scheutz  to  Mr. 
Babbaga  Preface,  giving  the  history  of  the  Machine,  p.  i  to  xviii. 
Abstract  furnished  by  Mr.  William  Gravatt,  C.B.,  F.R.a,  *<  of  his  own 
manner  of  consideriog  and  working  this  Machine,"  p.  1  to  10.  [Table] 
'  No.  1.  Logarithms  of  numbers  fh>m  1  to  10,000,  calculated,  stereo- 
moulded,  and  printed  by  madiinery,'  pp.  11  to  42.  'Specimens  of 
various  Tables,'  fourteen  in  number,  of  which  some  are  purely  nume- 
rind,  others  trigonometrical ;  one  gives  the  ranges  of  shot  with  various 
charges  of  powder ;  another  the  logarithmic  value  of  male  life  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  last  four  are  astronomical :  p.  43  to  50.  An  impression  of 
the  engraving  on  wood  representing  the  machine,  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  '  Illustrated  London  News '  (for  June  30, 1855,  p.  661), 
is  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece. 

SCHIAVO'NB,  ANDREA,  called  Mbdula,  was  bom  at  Sebeaioo  in 
Dalmatia,  in  1522.  He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and  was  placed  with 
a  house-painter  at  Veoice,  where  he  employed  his  leisure  time  in 
studying  from  prints  after  Parmigiano,  and  in  contemplating  the  works 
of  Giorgione  and  Titian.  The  latter  artist,  having  become  acquainted 
with  the  poverty  of  Sohiavone,  and  approving  of  his  ability,  employed 
him  with  Tintoretto  and  others  in  the  grand  works  for  the  library  of 
S.  Marco,  where  three  entire  ceilings  are  said  to  be  by  his  hand.  He 
soon  became  the  rival  of  Tintoretto,  but  although  he  was  excellent  as 
a  colourist,  bis  defective  knowledge  of  drawing  rendered  him  unable 
to  compete  successfully  with  that  master;  the  work  however  which  he 
painted  for  the  church  of  Santa  Oroce,  respresenting  the  Visitation  of 
the  Virgin  to  Elimbeth,  gained  him  considerable  reputation.  Two  of 
his  most  admired  works  are  in  the  church  of  the  Padri  Teatini  at 
Rimini,  one  of  them  the  Nativity  of  our  Lord,  the  other  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin.  Schiavone  died  at  Venice  in  1582.  His  chief 
merit  consists  in  his  colouring,  to  which  he  seems  to  have  sacrifioed 
other  requisites  of  his  art  Still  his  attitudes  and  draperies  are 
graceful,  and  his  countenances,  more  especially  of  women,  expressive; 
nor  are  his  compositioDs  deficient  in  variety  and  skilL  There  are 
several  etchings  oy  him,  some  from  his  own  designs,  and  others  after 
RaflWelle,  BarmigiaDo,  and  other  artiste. 

SCHIAVONETTI,  LUIGI,  or  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Bassano,  m  the 
Venetian  states,  April  1,  1765.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  sta^oner, 
with  a  large  family  and  limited  means.  Lnigi  very  eariy  displayed  a 
talent  for  drawing,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  placed  under  Giulio 
Golini,  or  Qoldini,  a  painter  of  some  eminenoe,  who  became  much 
attached  to  his  pupiL  On  his  death  about  tluree  years  after,  the 
young  Sohiavonetti  turned  his  attention  to  engraving,  and  received 
some  instruction  in  the  mechanical  part  of  the  art  firom  a  very  indif- 
ferent engraver  named  Lorio.  He  was  employed  for  a  time  in  engrav- 
ing for  Count  Bemaudini,  and  appears  to  have  aimed  at  the  style^  of 
Bartolozzi,  whose  engravings  in  the  chalk  manner  were  then  attracting 
much  attention.  His  skill  in  imitating  this  master  led  to  a  connection 
with  an  engrave  named  Testolini,  who  eventually  induced  him  to 
remove  i^m  Bassano  to  London,  where  he  resided  for  some  time  with 
Bartolozzi,  and  afterwards  established  himself.  He  profited  mndb.  by 
his  connection  with  Bartolozzi,  and  continued  the  exercise  of  his  talents 
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frith  increaiing  reputation  until  bis  death,  on  the  7th  of  Jnne  1810. 
&io8t  of  the  works  of  Sobiavonetti  were  small,  though  he  executed 
iome  important  plates,  aud  was  engaged,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  on 
the  large  engraving  of  Stotbaid's  '  Caoterbury  Pilgrimage/  which  was 
iniebed  by  James  Heath.  Besides  his  more  elaborate  works,  the  free 
itobings  of  Blake*s  illustratioos  to  Blair's  *  Qrave,'  and  the  beautiful 
bead  of  Blake  prefixed  to  that  work,  are  deserredly  admired.  Like 
bhe  eminent  man  whose  manner  he  adopted,  he  was  distioguished  for 
bhe  freedom  and  accuracy  of  his  drawing.  The  private  chaFacter  of 
Schiavonetti  was  such  as  to  ensure  general  reipect,  and  bis  funeral  was 
attended  by  the  president  and  several  members  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Bis  brother  Niccolo  sngraTed  in  oosjunotion  with  him,  and  did  not 
ioog  surrive  him.  {Lift  by  Cromek,  in  'Qent  Mag.,'  vol.  Ixxx. 
>art  1,  &c.) 

SCHIDO'NI,  or  SCHEDONE,  BARTOLOMEO,  was  bom  at 
iiodena,  in  1680*  KalTasia  reckons  him  among  the  disciples  of  the 
]!aracci»  but  Fuseli  seems  to  doubt  the  correotness  of  this  assertion, 
)b8erving  that  either  his  earliest  performances  must  be  unknown,  or 
hat  he  must  have  been  a  very  short  time  with  the  Caraoci,  since  it  is 
lifficult  to  find  any  trace  of  their  style  even  in  his  largest  works, 
iowever  this  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  he  formed  his  style  by  an 
.ttentive  study  of  the  works  of  Correggio,  whose  graoe  and  delicacy 
iB  more  nearly  approached  than  any  other  of  tbe  numerous  imitators 
>f  that  great  artist;  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena  there  is  a  picture 
>f  S.  Qeminiano  resusdtating  a  dead  child,  which  has  often  being  mis- 
«ken  for  a  work  of  Ck>rreggio.  Schidoni's  juvenile  performances  in 
he  public  edifices  of  Modena  had  gained  him  considerable  reputation, 
ivfaen  Runuodo^  duko  of  Parma,  appointed  him  his  principal  painter, 
fie  executed  for  the  duke  several  historical  subjects,  much  in  the 
nanner  of  Comggio,  but  was  chiefly  employed  in  painting  the 
>ortraits  of  his  patron  and  his  family ;  he  painted  also  the  portmits  of 
ill  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Modeos,  which  were  distinguished  by 
(o  much  taste  and  variety  of  attitude,  and  delicacy  of  colouringp  as 
iaueed  him  to  be  reckoned  among  the  best  masten  in  Italy.  Sohi- 
loni's  style  is  extremely  elegant ;  his  touch  light  and  delicate ;  the 
drs  of  his  heads  graceful ;  his  6kill  in  the  treatment  of  the  ohiarosouro 
ind  his  colouring  are  admirable^  and  all  his  works  are  exquisitely 
ini&hed,  but  he  is  often  incoireet  in  his  drawing.  His  works  srs 
always  eagerly  sought  after,  and  their  value  is  accordingly  greatly 
tnhanced  by  their  extreme  rarity.    He  died  in  1615. 

SCHILLER,  FBIEDRICH,  the  greatest  dramatist  and  one  of  the 
nost  popular  poets  of  Qermany,  was  bom  on  tlie  lOtb  of  Kovember 
1759,  in  the  town  of  Marbaeh,  on  the  banka  of  tbe  Neekar.  He  waa 
irst  sent  to  school  at  Ludwigsbuiig,  where,  under  the  celebrated  Jahn, 
le  read  Ovid,  Virgil,  and  Horace,  and  also  commenced  Greek.  But  he 
lad  to  follow  the  changes  of  residence  and  life  of  bis  parents,  which 
nterrupted  bis  studies.  This  irregularity  Carlyle  thinks  not  the  meet 
propitious  for  educating  such  a  boy,  but  we  conceive  that  its  variety 
WAA  moot  propitious  to  Siie  poet^  who  requires  more  knowledge  of  life 
mder  its  manifold  leases,  than  of  books.  Schiller  had  to  gather  the 
ilements  of  learning  from  various  masters.  <*  Perhaps,"  says  Carlyle^ 
'  it  waa  owing  in  (wrt  to  this  oircumstanoe  that  his  progress,  thougli 
*eBpectable,  or  more,  was  so  little  commeosuraite  wiu  what  he  after- 
wards  becajne."  But,  like  most  men  of  genius,  we  suspect  he  found 
lie  current  of  life  too  strong  within  him, — his  heart  thioblHng  with 
joo  many  active  impulses,  to  attend  much  to  his  drier  studies,  and 
hat  "  tbe  stolon  charms  of  ball  and  leap-frog  were  frequently  bought 
3y  reproaches."  There  is  a  poetde  anecidote  of  his  being  found,  while 
luite  a  child,  during  *  thunder-storm,  "  perched  on  the  branch  of  a 
vee,  gazing  at  the  tempeetuous  face  of  the  sky  and  watching  the 
lashes  as  in  succession  they  spread  their  lurid  gleam  over  it;  and 
vhen  reprimanded  by  his  parent,  he  replied,  that  the  lightuag  was 
»o  Tery  beautiful,  he  wished  to  see  where  it  was  eomiag  from."  This 
iocs  not  seem  like  one  whose  orgasisation  fitted  him  to  bcoome  tbe 
3rt>dgelehrte  (mere  scholar)  whom  he  afterwards  so  homorously 
leecribed.    (See  his ' Earay  on  Universsl  History.') 

In  1772  he  had  to  prepare  for  confirmaticn,  and  liis  mother  '^ having 
wiled  him  out  of  the  street"  (where  he  was  plying),  to  seriously 
collect  lus  thoughts,  he  wrote  a  hymn,  which  wss  his  first  compost- 
ioD,  and  which  led  to  the  opinton  of  his  being  adapted  for  tlie 
ecclesiastical  order.  Ha  welcomed  the  prospect^  and  underwent  the 
bur  annual  eoEaminations  before  the  Stuttgardt  Commission,  to  which 
roung  men  designed  for  the  church  an  Hilject.  But  fiite  decided 
itharwise.  The  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  having  founded  a  ooilegs^  gave 
,he  sons  of  his  effieets  a  preforable  claim  to  its  benefits ;  he  offered 
;bem  to  Scbiller^s  fiither,  who  was  an  army  suigeon,  and,  afraid  to 
refuse  the  offer,  young  Schiller  aooepted  it,  but  with  great  raluctance^ 
md  was,  in  1778,  enrolled  as  a  student  of  law,  SehiUer,  unable  to 
mdure  the  thraldom,  exchanged  iN  in  1775,  for  tiie  study  of  medidne^ 
which  however  ho  only  aooepied  as  less  lediows.  Apart  from  his 
profession  be  stole  cherished  liourp,  which  were  devoted  to  Plutarch, 
^hakspere,  Klopstock,  Lessing,  Qothe,  Qarve,  Herder,  Qerstenherg^ 
md  others.  The 'Meadaa' eC Klopstock  and  the' UgoUno' of  Qersten- 
3erg  were  among  his  earliest  and  despest  studies,  and,  combined  with 
lis  own  religiouB  tendencies,  had  early  tuned  him  to  saored  poetiy. 
At  the  ag«  of  fourteen  he  had  finished  the  plan  of  an  erne  on  Moses, 
which  he  subsequently  woriced  up  into  a  diwneftatJDn  on  the  '  Legation 
)f  Moses.*    (See  bis  *  Sendung  Moees.')    But  the  popuUurity  of  '  Ugo< 


lino'  and  Gothes  '  Odta  von  BerliohiDgen,'  and  the  Impnssion  which 
they  made  on  him,  inspired  him  with  a  dnmatic  impulse,  and  he  wrote 
the  '  Student  of  Nassau'  and  *  Cosmo  dei  Medici ;'  some  frsgments  of 
the  latter  ho  preserved  and  incorporated  with  tiie  '  Robbers.' 

Schiller  brooded  gloomily  over  his  situation.  He  would  of  ten  eocapo 
in  secret  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  tbe  busy  world  which  to  him  wss  foc^ 
bidden ;  but  this  only  nndered  him  more  aveite  to  school-foraiaUtisa 
and  class-books,  so  that  he  would  frequently  feign  eicknees,  that  he 
might  be  left  in  bis  own  chamber  to  write  poetiy.  In  additioa  to 
magaune  contributions  of  little  value,  SchUler  woiked  at  his  '  Robbers^' 
and  when,  in  1780,  he  graduated,  he  quoted  from  it  in  hii  thesis 
('  Ueber  den  Zuzammenhang  der  Thieriscnen  Natur  des  Menschen  mit 
seiner  Qeistigen')  as  from  an  English  work,  'The  Life  of  Moor, 
Tragedy  by  Krake,  act  ▼.,  a.  1.'  After  taking  his  degree^  he  was 
attsched  as  physician  to  tbe  grenadier  battalion,  with  a  small  sakiy. 
In  1781  he  published  the  <  Robbers,'  and  in  1782  it  was  produced, 
with  several  entertainments,  at  Mannheim.  The  sensation  which  it 
excited  all  over  Qermany,  more  than  its  peculiar  merits,  calls  for  a 
slight  notice  of  it.  The  outline  of  the  ptot  is  this:  TheCotmt  von 
Moor  has  two  sons.  Earl  and  Frana.  The  younger^  jeaioua  of  the  love 
which  Amalia  and  tbe  Count  bear  to  Earl,  prejudices  his  father  against 
him  by  false  insinuations,  and  causes  a  letter  of  disinheritance  to  be 
written  to  Karl,  who  ia  at  Leipzig.  DriTsn  to  desperation,  tUs  younfc 
man  flies  into  the  forest  of  Bohemia,  and  becomes  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers.  He  afterwards  nturns  in  disguise  to  his  fathor's  house,— 
hears  that  his  betrothed  Amalia  has  beoome  inconstant,  and  that 
Fi-ana  has  not  only  intercepted  all  letters  of  contrition,  but  baa  im- 
prisoned their  aged  father  in  a  tower,  with  a  view  of  starving  him  to 
death.  Karl  reUises  the  old  man,  stabs  Amelia,  and  delivers  himedif 
up  to  a  poor  man  with  eleven  children,  that  the  reward  for  his  appw- 
heosion  may  do  good.    Frau  stranglea  himself 

The  situations,  the  language,  the  chavacten,  all  partake  of  bon>- 
baat^  oceasionally  rising  to  the  grsnd,  but  asldom  esoaping  from 
melodrame.  A  comparison  of  the  first  scene  with  that  in '  I^ar,'  of 
which  it  is  a  dirsct  imitation,  will  illustrate  the  orudeness  of  the 
whole  piece.  Whirlwinds,  hell,  death,  and  despeir  an  scattered 
about  with  exuberant  head.  The  pistol  is  to  send  him,  **  alone  and 
companionless,  to  some  burnt  and  bleated  oirsle  of  the  universe," 
where  he  would  have  '^  eternity  for  leisun  to  examine  the  perplesed 
image  of  universal  woe."  TheM  two  pasaagea  from  the  same  tohloqny 
illustrate  the  work,  which  is  a  mixture  of  Tehenent  swaggsr  and 
veal  grandeur.  Aa  acted,  it  ia  a  ranting;  firing  melodrame,  which 
could  only  have  had  its  effect  from  its  yehement  oentradiotion  to  the 
eold  pnprietjee  of  tlie  Qerman-fVench  echoed  or  the  mon  humble 
melodrame  of  Lessing.  It  is  said  to  be  "  the  most  §Umulmtti  tragedy 
extent  in  Cterman  literature."  Indeed  it  pours  forth  a  tiuusder  of 
rant ;  it  brings  impossible  oharaeten  into  violsnt  situations;  it  Is  fuH 
of  exaggerated  gigantic  metaphors.  It  has  only  the  excuse  of  boyhood 
and  boyish  enthusiasm  uncorrected  by  experience  or  knowledge. 
Schillerhimself  felt  all  this  in  his  after  life,  and  in  one  of  his  letters 
he  says,  "  To  escape  from  trsmoiels  which  were  a  torment  to  me,  my 
heart  fled  to  an  ideal  world ;  but,  unacquainted  with  the  real  ons^ 
from  which  I  was  separated  by  iron  bars.  Ignorant  of  mankind,  and 
nnintroduoed  to  the  so&er  sex,  my  pencil  necessarily  missed  the 
middle  Una  between  angel  and  devil,  and  oonld  produee  but  moital 
monsters.  •  •  .  Its  frnlt  is  in  presuming  to  delineate  men  beft>n 
I  had  met  ona"  The  *  Robbeia'  is  only  interesting  in  eonneeCion  with 
Schiller  and  with  the  history  of  German  literature.  The  causes  of 
its  immense  success  were  vsrious.  Reapectang  the  revolution  whioh  it 
created  in  Qermany,  and  (aceoidittg  to  public  report  in  France  and 
England)  the  number  of  *' young  noblsBsen"  which  it  seduced  to 
brigand^,  we  may  remark  that  the  jikolU  is  aa  exaggeration  worthy 
of  the  play  itself.  The  intense  purpose  and  passion  «l  the  pteoe  pro- 
duced a  wide<epiuad  sswsatiop  and  many  paltry  imitatfons,  but  no  hutt- 
ing work,  no  kating  effirat.  With  the  natural  feeling  of  aa  author* 
Schiller  had  ventured  ^<  to  go  in  scent  and  wteiesi  tfeM  first  rspreoen- 
tation  of  the  *  Bofobera'  at  Mannheim.  His  incognito  did  not  eoneeal 
him,  and  ho  vraa  put  under  arrest  during  a  week  for  this  offeoee." 
Enraged  at  this  and  other  offenoes  to  his  dignity  as  a  bnhb,  worn  out 
with  the  prospect  of  frittering  away  his  sos^gies  in  his  present  con- 
fined sphere,  he  resolved  to  escape^  and,  taking  advantage  of  the 
arrival  oi  seme  foreign  duke  at  Stuttgardt,  fled  tnm  the  dty,  in  the 
month  of  October  1782.  Dalberg,  the  director  of  the  Mannheim 
theatra,  rvceivud  him  wMi  open  arms»  and  suppHed  him  with  money 
ibr  his  immediate  wants.  Here  he  begaa  to  look  mofe  cslmly  at  bis 
prospects,  snd,  applving  himself  aealously  to  work,  in  the  course  of 
a  twelvemonth  prmnioed  his  two  tragedios  'FicMo'  and  'Kabale 
und  Liebe.' 

.  'Fleece'  still  has  many  admirers.  It  is  nelodraoM,  net  tragedy. 
Tot  there  is  fine  dramatic  power  Tisible  in  it.  The  fierceness  and 
bomhaat  of  the  'Bobhera'  are  subdued,  though  still  ^iparent^  and 
the  delineation  of  oharaotan,  though  faulty,  yet  muoh  clearer  and 
traer  than  in  the  latter  piece.  Hassan  the  Moor  is  a  mere  exaggera* 
tion,  and  Fiesco's  oonduot  sod  language  to  him  equtliy  offensivn. 
But  there  are  other  and  heavier  faults^  which,  howsTer,  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  particniariie.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Schiller  altera  the 
historical  catastrophe,  and  makes  Fieseo  fall  by  the  head  of  Varrina, 
the  rapnhUcan,  because^  as  he  very  truly  but  rather  pompously  oh* 
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eiirves  in  the  preface,  the  nature  of  the  drama  does  not  adroit  of  the 
operation  of  dumoe  or  accident;  and  jet,  in  apite  of  thia,  he  makea 
Fieaco  kill  bia  wife  by  accident.  But  there  are  many  yeiy  justly 
admired  beantieaw  The  local  colouring,  that  ia,  that  painting  of  the 
historic  spirit  and  manner  which  lies  deeper  than  costume,  ia  well 
produced.  The  cataatrophe  haa  a  mostaolemn  efibctb  "The  mid- 
night  ailenoe  of  the  aleeping  city/*  says  Carlyle,  "  interrupted  only 
by  the  diatant  aounda  of  watchmen,  by  the  low  hoarae  murmur  of 
the  aea,  or  the  atealthy  footsteps  and  disguised  Toice  of  Fiesoo,  is 
conveyed  to  our  imagination  by  a  few  brief  touches.  At  length  the 
gun  is  fired,  and  the  wUd  uproar  which  ensues  is  no  less  strikingly 
exhibited.'' 

'  KAbale  und  Liebe,'  with  some  efieoti?e  points  and  '  situations,'  is 
still  ittdiffsrent,  if  not  bad,  and  far  inferior  to  *  Fiesoo/  or  the '  Robbers.' 
It  ia  a  household  tragedy  of  the  Kotzebue  school,  eztrayagantly  written, 
puling  with  sentimentality,  unreal,  unpoetic,  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
question  of  oabal  and  love  i»  entirely  forced  from  its  Import  by  a  want 
of  truth  in  the  delineation.  Considered  as  a  drama,  its  construction 
is  very  faulty.  These  three  plays  all  manifeatly  belong  to  the  same 
period,  and  are  curious  as  eyidences  of  the  wild  enthusiasm  of  a  young 
poetic  spirit 

In  1788  Schiller  was  appointed  theatre-poet,  a  post  of  respectability 
and  reasonable  profit.  He  translated  Sbakspe re*a  '  Macbeth  and  some 
Frendi  plays  for  the  theatre,  besides  his  other  duties.  In  1785 
appeared  the  first  number  of  the  'Thalia,'  a  miscellany  containing 
essays,  criticisms,  &c.,  on  the  drama,  edited  by  him,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  1794.  In  the  first  number  the  first  three  acts  of 'Don 
Carlos '  were  inserted,  which  were  highly  admired.  In  the  '  Thalia ' 
also  were  published  his  '  Philosophical  Letters.'  Having  rejected  on 
the  one  side  the  arguments  of  the  supematuralists,  and  on  the  other 
those  of  the  Spinozists,  the  two  parties  then  at  war,  he  settled  into  a 
creed  in  which  faith  and  reason  embrace.  His  creed  is  a  sort  of 
mystical  deism,  which  is  expressed  in  this  one  phrase,  **  The  universe 
is  a  thought  of  Qod's."  These  '  Letters '  remain  a  fragment.  They 
are  written  with  great  power,  but  have  little  originality. 

During  the  spring  of  1785  Schiller  migrated  into  Saxony,  and  settled 
near  Leipzig.  Here  he  wrote  the  'ONde  to  Joy,'  one  of  his  most 
beautiful  creations,  and  the  novel  of  the  '  Ghost-Seer,'  which  was  never 
completed.  He  then  went  to  Dresden,  where  he  finished  *  Don  Carlos,' 
**  the  first  of  his  plays  which  bears  the  stamp  of  full  maturity."  It 
is  indeed  a  fine  work,  though  deficient  in  unity  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment, which,  as  he  himself  remarks,  results  from-  his  having  delayed 
so  long  between  the  first  part  and  the  completion  of  the  second.  It  is 
the  most  dramatic  of  all  his  playa,  and  the  scenea  between  Poaa  and 
Philip,  and  between  Philip  and  the  Inquisitor,  are  among  the  finest 
specimens  of  dramatic  writing.  There  is  real  passion  beating  through 
every  vein  of  the  work,  and  its  situations  are  aa  effective  as  complex ; 
but  Schiller  has  himself  criticised  it  in  his  '  Briefe  iiber  Don  Carlos,' 
^fter  which  little  is  to  be  said. 

In  1789  Eicbhom  retired  from  the  chair  of  history  at  Jena,  and 
Gothe  recommended  Schiller  to  the  place.  Here  he  married  Fraiilein 
Lengefeld,  and  seemed  at  last  comfortably  settled.  It  was  here,  in 
addition  to  his  lectures,  that  he  worked  at  and  published  his  excellent 
'  History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.'  The  philosophy  of  Kant  was  now 
producing  its  revolution  in  the  worid  of  thought,  andS<^iller  embraced 
it  with  ardour.  His  sBsthetic  essays  upon  Kantian  principles  are  some 
of  the  profoundest  and  most  important  apeculations  on  art  that  we 
have  met  with,  particularly  those  on  'Grace  and  Dignity,'  ou  the 
'Plathetic,'  on  the  'Naive  and  Sentimental,'  on  the  'Limits  of  the 
Beautiful,'  and  the  '  Letters  on  Esthetic  Culture.' 

In  1799  appeared  'Wallenstein.'  This  vast  trilogy,  which  is  his 
greatest  work,  and  which  in  truth  exhibits  greater  knowledge,  poetic 
power,  and  mastery  over  materials,  than  his  oUier  plays,  still  appears 
to  be  written  on  a  £alse  principle.  The  drama  is  not  the  sphere  for 
pure  history.  The  local  colouring  is  of  course  neceosary  in  any  ikisto- 
rical  subject,  but  to  make  this  the  dominant  element  is  falsifying  the 
first  principle  of  the  drama ;  yet  this  is  what  Gothe  and  Schiller  have 
done,  the  former  in  '  Gotz  von  Berlichingen '  and  '  Egmont,'  the  latter 
in  'Wallenstein'  and  'Tell.'  The  historic  truth  of  the  scenes  of 
'  Wallenstein'  may  be  admitted,  but  their  dramatio  purpoae  and  power 
are  comparatively  small.  'Wallenstein'  is  so  well  known  through 
the  beautiful  translation  of  Coleridge,  that  we  need  make  no  further 
comment. 

Soon  after  the  publicatioa  of  'Wallenstein,'  Schiller  once  more 
changed  his  abode.  The  mountain  air  of  Jena  was  prejudicial  to  lus 
lungs,  and  he  determined  to  go  to  Weimar,  where  his  acquaintance 
with  Gothe  ripened  into  friendship,  and  he  shared  with  him  the  supers 
intendence  of  the  theatre.  (See  what  Gothe  says  on  the  valuable 
exertions  of  Schiller  in  the  remodelling  of  plays,  in  his  '  Werke,'  b. 
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In  1800  appeared  '  Maria  Stuart,'  not  the  meet  auccessful  effort  of 
his  pen :  its  travestie  of  history  is  ridiculous,  its  conception  of  the 
eharacter  of  Elizabeth  quite  alnurd,  the  vehement  and  undignified 
squabble  between  the  two  queens  unworthy  of  the  author;  but  it 
contains  powerful  writing,  and  ia  an  evidence  of  increased  knowledge 
of  the  stage.    On  the  other  hand,  the  catastrophe  is  admirable. 

In  1801  was  published  '  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans,'  as  direct  a  con* 
trast  to  'La  Puoelle'  aa  the  earnestness  and  impassioned  enthusiasm 


of  Schiller  were  to  the  scepticism  of  VoltairsL  As  a  drama  itt 
construction  is  not  so  oarefuL  Montgomery  is  episodical,  and  tke 
black  knight  ambiguous.  But  a  great  apirit  ia  at  work ;  divine  poetiy 
irradiates  the  scene,  and  we  ri*e  from  the  perusal  under  the  eathmnt/a^i 
spell  Carlyle  has  described  the  Jungfrau  as  posseasin^  a  keen  sad 
fervent  heart  of  fire,  which  the  looeUnesa  of  her  life  and  her  deep 
r^igious  feelings  fanned  into  a  flame.  She  aits  in  aoliiada  with  iter 
flocks  beside  the  ohapel  under  the  ancient  Druid  oak,  and  visBona  ars 
reveaded  to  her  such  as  no  human  eyes  beheld.  It  aeema  the  toret  of 
her  own  spirit  expressing  its  feelings  in  forms  which  react  upon  itsdl 
All  this  Schiller  has  delineated  in  a  masterly  maanw.  Tha  lueee  bad 
unbounded  suooess,  and  on  the  night  of  its  representation  at  Letps|^ 
when  the  curtain  dropped  at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  there  arose  & 
deafening  shout  of  "  £s  lebe  Friederich  Schiller ! "  ("  Long  liT« 
Frederick  Schiller  I ")  accompanied  by  trumpets. 

In  1803  he  published  the  'Brant  von  Messinay'  whieh  was  aa 
experiment  to  see  how  far  a  play  constructed  on  amtique  prindpleB 
could  move  a  modem  audience.  It  was  a  failars^  although  m  the 
preface  he  argued  the  point  with  alnlity.  The  plot  ia  simple.  A 
chorus  is  introduced,  whuh  gives  oooaaion  to  magnifiosnt  poetry ;  bet 
the  whole  fails  to  move  or  interest  It  contains  parts  of  aa  fine  writog 
as  any  in  his  works,  but  the  whole  experiment  was  a  mistake,  whiA 
a  critic  like  himself  should  never  have  made.  The  form  which  poe^ 
seeks  for  itself  in  any  country  or  period  is  suited  to  that  period,  bet 
not  to  another.  He  thought  that  if  he  made  the  sentiments  ud 
subject  modem,  he  could  with  impunity,  or  rather  with  snooesa,  dothe 
them  in  aucient  forms. 

In  1804,  a  year  after,  "  the  slight  degree  of  failure  or  misealcolatiflo,'' 
raya  Carlyle,  "  which  occurred  in  the  instance  of  the  *  Bride  of  Mai- 
sina,'  waa  abundantly  redeemed.  '  William  Tell '  is  one  of  Schiller's 
very  fineat  dramas ;  it  exhibits  some  of  the  highest  tHumphs  whidi 
his  genius  combined  with  his  art  ever  rsalised?'  ('  Life  of  Schllkr/ 
p.  263.)  A.  W.  Schlegel  has  also  said,  "  The  last  and  best  of  Sohills't 
works  is  'Tell.'  Here  he  has  wholly  returned  to  the  poetiy  ti 
history."  ('  Dram.  Lect ,'  ii  892.)  But  the  ofiioe  of  the  drama  is  not 
and  cannot  be  the '  poetry  of  history; '  it  is  the  poetry  of  pasaioa  ia 
action.  A  drama  meana  an  action  now  doing,  not  a  poetioal  paintssg 
of  history.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  while  revelling  in  the  delicioia 
poetry,  the  e^uisite  painting,  the  truth  of  character  and  historj 
exhibited  in  '  Tell,'  we  must  condemn  it  as  a  drama.  Its  meri4 
Buch  as  they  are,  deserve  all  admiration,  but  aa  a  drama  it  falsifies  and 
abnegates  its  vital  principle^  and  aa  a  model  it  is  worthlasaL  Tbi 
vital  error  is  making  the  hiatorical  element,  instead  of  the  pasaioiista^ 
the  dominant  one.  But  there  are  atill  other  serious  fianlts  of  eoa> 
caption  and  construction.  Not  to  dwell  upon  the  saperfiuoei 
episodes  of  Bertha  and  Rudeny,  and  of  Attinghausen,  we  bare  to 
remark  on  the  error  of  the  conception  of  TeU  himself^  the  idea  d 
which  was  furnished  hj  Gothe.  Tell  is  not  a  patriot,  but  a  aimpk, 
sturdy,  brave,  open,  resolute  peasant.  As  a  portraiture  it  is  exquieise, 
but  then  these  two  aerioua  consequences  result  firom  the  oonoeptioa: 
first,  Tell  has  nothing  intrinsically  to  do  with  the  revolutkB 
of  Switserland;  he  is  not  mixed  up  with  its  hopes  amd  inters^ 
beyond  that  of  any  other  peasant,  and  has  no  more  viable  shaie  ia 
it  than  the  killing  of  Qessler ;  secondly,  Tell,  not  being  a  patriot,  ia 
no  more  than  a  murderer.  This  most  serious  sasthetie  &nlt  is 
inseparable  from  the  conception.  He  is  wronged  by  Qesaler.  and 
lies  in  ¥rait  for  him  in  a  rooky  paas,  and  there  ahoots  him.  'This  ia 
simply  murder.  In  his  aoliloquy  prerioua  to  the  shot  he  nowhera 
indicatea  an  intention  of  sacrificing  the  tyrant  who  oppreaees  hia 
country  and  him,  but  aimply  hia  revenge  at  the  man  who  haa  sub- 
jected him  to  shoot  the  apple  from  his  son's  head,  and  whnae  farther 
hatred  he  dreads.  Had  he  ahot  Gessler  immediately  after  having  shot 
at  his  son,  we  could  have  foigiven  the  exdted  passion  of  a  father; 
but  he  broods  over  it,  and  lies  in  wait  for  his  revrage.  QeaJer  is  a 
mere  atage-tyrant,  a  devil  without  motive,  without  glimpse  of  dia- 
racter.  We  must  observe  that  in  the  midst  of  all  this  erroneooa 
conception  there  ia  some  of  his  finest  writing  and  exeontion,  amd  that 
certain  points  are  eminently  dramatic  :  the  acene^  for  inatanoe,  where 
Tell  aits  in  the  defile  among  the  rocka  of  Kussnacht,  waiting  the 
approach  of  hia  victim,  and  the  unconcern  of  the  evety*day  travellers 
with  their  petty  intereats,  as  they  paaa  along,  contrasted  with  the 
fierce  and  gloomy  purposes  of  TelL    This  was  SchiUei'a  last  play. 

On  the  9th  of  May  1805,  after  a  lingering  illneas,  he  felt  hs  end 
approaching.  Of  his  friends  he  took  a  touching  but  tranquil  iarewe^ 
Some  one  inquiring  how  he  felt,  he  said,  "Calmer  and  calmer;* 
simple  words  expressive  of  the  mild  heroiam  of  the  man.  About  sis, 
he  sank  into  a  deep  sleep ;  once  for  a  moment  he  looked  up  with  a 
lively  air,  and  said, "  Many  thinga  were  growing  clear  amd  plain  to 
him."  And  so  he  died.  The  great  and  noble  s|Hrit  whioh  animated 
his  heart  now  remains  to  ua  ia  his  works,  a  heirloom  to  posterity, 
fiamiliar  to  every  lover  of  poetry,  and  worshipped  by  the  whole 
nation. 

In  conaidering  his  separate  works,  it  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  we 
have  leaned  too  much  to  objection ;  but  we  have  tried  them  by  the 
high  standard  which  they  demanded ;  and  aa  for  eulogy,  tiiey  have 
had  more  than  enough  of  that.  We  ha?e  endeavoured  oonsoientiottsly 
to  direct  the  judgment  of  the  studmt  A  few  words  in  general  on  his 
poetical  character  may  not  be  unimportant. 
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What  distiDguiblied  Sohiller,  and  made  him  the  idol  of  all  hia 
nation,  wa«  a  fiie  rushing  enthuBiaami  an  exalted  love  of  mankind,  and 
un  earnest  faith  in  ideal  excellence.  Schiller  could  paint  little  except 
himself;  but  this  personality,  as  in  the  case  of  Bousaeau  and  Byron,  is 
one  of  the  causee  of  his  suooeas.  All  his  women  are  formed  from  one 
type.  Amalia,  Leonora,  Louisa,  Thekla,  Isabella^  kc,  gentle,  loving, 
Hfiectionate  beings,  with  little  individuality,  but  iJways  surrounded 
by  the  halo  of  a  x>oet*8  ideal  love.  The  exoepUoos  to  this  are  his 
meretricious  women  (Julia,  Lady  Milford,  Princess  Ton  Eboli,  and 
Agues  Sorrel  are  all  of  one  type),  and  Joanna  d'Aro,  who  is  In« 
fspiration  personified.  His  men  are  either  villains,  lay  figures,  or  himsel£ 
This  want  of  pliancy  of  imagination  is  a  consequence  of  his  exdusively 
iubjeclive  tendency,  and  he  has  no  comedy  for  the  same  reason. 
On  this  head  we  may  contrast  him  with  QdUie,  whose  objtciivt  tend- 
ency enabled  him  to  look  out  upon  nature,  and  reflect  as  a  mirror  the 
whole  universe  of  things.  Schiller  was  consequently  deficient  in  two 
essential  qualities  of  a  great  dramatist,  that  intellectual  faculty  which 
enables  the  poet  to  go  out  of  himself,  and  speak  through  his  characters 
as  they  would  speak  and  feel;  and  the  power  of  selecting  a  few  hints 
to  typify  a  character,  and  of  avoiding  ail  extraneous  matters.  Shak- 
spere  and  Qdthe  are  the  two  models  of  dramatic  writing  in  reference 
to  the  faculty  of  lightly  touching  on  every  subject  without  exhausting 
it.  Schiller  always  exhausts,  and  hence  the  length  and  oocaaionid 
tediousness  of  his  dialogue ;  he  leaves  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
So  with  his  pathos;  he  is  not  pathetic,  because  he  dwells  on  the 
minutest  points  of  suffering  till  our  sensibility,  imrelieved  by  the 
imagination,  remains  deadened  and  drowsy.  Schiller  says  of  himself 
that  he  had  not  Qfithe's  manifold  richness  of  ideas,  but  that  his  great 
endeavour  was  to  make  as  much  as  possible  out  of  a  few.  This  is  in 
other  words  admitting  his  subjective  and  personal  constitution.  As  a 
consequence  he  is  obliged  to  work  out  his  problems  by  means  of 
violent  contrasts,  instead  of  evolving  them  from  their  own  bases;  thus 
Tosa  must  be  contrasted  with  Philip ;  Wurm  and  the  Plresideut  with 
Ferdinand ;  Karl  von  Moor  with  Franc  ;  Wallenstein  with  Ootavio ; 
Protestantism  with  Roman  Catholicism  in  'Mary  Stuart;'  Bepub- 
licans  with  the  Doge  in  *  Fiesco.*  This  is  the  strong  use  of  light  and 
t-hade  by  a  Rembrandt,  rather  than  the  dramatic  composition  of  a 
Ilofiaelle.  Schiller's  lyrics  are  the  most  perfect  of  his  poems,  because 
in  them  his  own  feelings  only  came  into  play.  Ue  has  been  called  the 
/Eschylus  of  Germany,  with  that  blind  designation  which,  seeing  two 
})oiDtB  of  resemblance  (both  being  dramatists,  and  the  most  admired 
of  their  time),  instantly  concludes  the  resemblance  of  the  whole.  If 
compared  to  any  one,  it  should  be  to  Euripides,  whom  he  resembles 
in  his  exhaustive,  aphoristic,  and  rhetorical  modes  of  writing :  bat  he 
has  an  intensity  ana  an  earnestness  which  Euripides  never  had.  His 
verses  are  in  every  mouth ;  hia  memory  is  revered ;  and  his  works,  in 
«pite  of  their  defects,  contain  the  purest  spirit  of  poetry,  which  the 
world  will  not  willingly  let  die. 

SCHINKEL.  KABL  FBIEDBICH,  in  the  opinion  of  his  own 
countrymen  the  great  architectural  artist  of  his  age,  and  whose  name 
has  obtained  European  and  permanent  celebrity,  waa  bom  on  the  13th 
of  March  1781,  at  Neu-Boppin  in  Brandenburg,  where  his  father  waa 
*  super-intendentb'  When  only  six  years  old  he  lost  his  father,  end 
was  placed  by  hia  mother  iu  the  Qymnasium  of  his  native  town, 
where  he  remained  till  the  age  of  fourteen,  when  he  removed  to 
Berlin.  Soon  afterwards  an  opportunity  presented  itself  of  becoming 
a  pupU  of  the  elder  Qilly  (David  Qilly,  born  1745,  died  1808),  a 
clever  practical  man  in  hia  profession,  and  author  of  several  works  on 
subjects  relating  to  iL  Hardly  could  he  have  been  more  fortunately 
placisd ;  for  about  a  twelvemonth  afterwards,  the  younger  Oilly 
(Friedrioh)  returned  from  hi»  travels  with  an  imagination  warmed  by 
his  recent  studies,  and  from  him  it  was  that  Schinkel  derived  his  best 
instruction,  and,  together  with  an  ardent  relish  for  his  art,  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  ideas  of  its  powers  as  a  fine  art  than  were 
generally  entertained  in  those  days,  when  a  system  of  mere  routine 
bot^  in  theory  and  practice  prevailed  almost  universally.  Friedrioh 
Qilly  waa  a  truly  genial  mind,  who  was  ambitious  of  elevating  archi- 
tecture to  the  level  of  the  oUier  arts  of  design,  and  to  bring  it  into 
immediate  contact  with  them,  whereas  it  was  then,  and  perhaps  now 
ii,  too  much  regarded  as  one  entirely  apart  from  and  independent  of 
them.  What  Gilly  himself  would  hsve  achieved  in  his  profession  can 
only  be  conjectured,  for  he  died  within  two  years  after  his  return,  in 
August  1800,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirtieth  year,  leaving 
Schinkel  to  inherit  the  fame  that  might  else  perhaps  have  been  divided 
between  them. 

Although  so  young,  Schinkel  had  been  intrusted  by  Qilly  to  super- 
intend the  execution  of  some  of  hia  buildings,  and  after  his  death,  he 
continued  the  engagements.  Having  aoquired  such  proficiency  in 
practice,  it  would  not  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  have  adhered  to 
that  course  under  otiiers  in  the  profession,  and  in  the  oonrse  of  time 
establish  himself  in  business :  but  he  preferred  pursuing  his  theoretical 
and  artistic  studies ;  during  which  time  he  turned  hia  exercises  in 
them  to  account  by  making  designs  of  various  ornamental  articles  for 
modellers,  metal-workers,  and  other  artisans  of  that  class.  Out  of 
such  earnings  he  laid  by  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  aooompUsh  his 
oherii^ed  soieme  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  *'  holy  land  of  art"  In  1803 
he  set  out  for  Italy,  first  visiting  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Vienna;  and 
after  extending  his  route  to  Naples  and  Sicily,  returned  to  Berlin  in 
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the  spring  of  1806.  But  there  the  state  of  things  was  at  that  juncture 
anything  but  propitious  to  art»  more  especially  architecture,  to  which 
the  atate  of  public  affairs  in  1806  and  following  years  threatened  a 
complete  stoppage.  He  turned  to  landscape-painting,  therefore,  as  an 
occupation  and  a  resource,  making  use  of  the  studies  of  scenery  whioh 
he  brought  home  from  Italy,  and  embellishing  his  compositions  with 
architectural  aooeesories,  or  else  making  the  architecture  the  principal 
and  the  landscape  the  accessorial  portion  of  the  subject  One  work  of 
note  and  which  gained  him  distinction  with  the  public  wsa  a  laige 
panorama  of  Palermo;  and  he  also  designed  for  the  theatre  many  sets 
of  scenes,  a  collection  of  whioh,  including  those  for  the  Zanberflote^ 
Die  Braut  von  Messina,  fta,  were  afterwards  published  in  a  series  of 
coloured  engravings,  whereby  they  are  rescued  from  the  usual  fate  of 
similar  produetions  of  the  penciL  His  various  artistical  labours  during 
this  period  were  beneficial  to  him  in  his  afterHxireer,  serving  as  they 
did  to  call  forth  and  exerdse  those  two  faculties  in  which  those  who 
ore  otherwise  able  architects  are  generally  deficients-taste  and  imagina- 
tion. Even  had  they  been  serviceable  to  him  in  no  other  respect, 
they  were  eminently  so  in  recommending  him  to  the  king,  who,  as 
soon  as  restored  tranquillity  in  public  affairs  permitted  him  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  his  capital,  began 
to  employ  Schinkel  on  those  structures  whioh  have  stamped  a  new 
aspect  on  Berlin,  and  conferred  on  it  a  high  architectural  character. 

One  of  the  earliest  conuniMions  of  importance  which  he  received 
from  the  king  (who  was  then  in  London  with  the  allied  sovereigns) 
was  to  make  designs  for  a  national  cathedral  intended  to  commemorate 
the  pacification  of  Europe ;  but  though  the  architect's  ideas  excited 
great  adnuration,  the  scheme  itself  was  dropt  Whatever  the  die* 
appointment  may  have  been  at  first,  he  had  no  time  to  dwell  upon  it, 
for  from  the  period  of  1815  he  was  incessantly  and  most  actively 
engaged.  Among  his  earliest  buildings  were  the  Hauptwache,  Theatre^ 
and  Museum  at  Berlin,  all  of  them  treated  in  a  pure  Hellenic  style— 
a  style  which  had  only  been  hinted  at  in  such  previous  attempts  at 
correct  Grecian  architecture  as  Langhans's  once  celebrated  *Branden» 
buxg  Gate.'  The  fafade  of  the  Museum  more  especially  displays^ 
together  with  severe  simplicity  of  outline,  a  fulness  of  refined  omate- 
neas  unknown  to  and  unthooght  of  for  any  previous  modem  example 
which  is  called  Greek.  The  external  elevation  consists  of  merely  » 
single  line  of  eighteen  colunms  in  autis  (Erechtheum  Ionic)  raised  on 
a  lofty  stylobate,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  flight  of  steps,  inclosed  by 
pedestal  walls  (in  continuation  of  the  stylobate)  and  forming  the 
ascent  to  the  colonnade.  Taken  by  itself  however,  there  would  be 
nothing  very  remarkable  in  the  general  idea,  whereas  an  extraordinary 
degree  and  kind  also  of  variety  and  effect  are  given  to  the  whole  by 
the  inner  elevation  or  background  behind  the  outer  row  of  columns; 
which  presents  in  Uie  centre  portion  of  it  a  second  colonnade  (four 
columns  in  antis),  with  a  screen-waU  riaing  about  half  of  its  height, 
and  above  and  beyond  that  the  upper  part  of  the  open  stairesse, 
whereby  the  whole  composition  acquires  singular  movement  and  play 
both  of  perspective  and  Ught  and  shade;  besides  whi<di  the  wall  forming 
the  rest  of  this  inner  elevation,  instead  of  being  left  a  blank  surface, 
or  nearly  so,  is  completely  decorated  from  top  to  bottom,  the  upper 
division  of  it  on  each  side  of  that  inner  ooloonade  being  filled  up  by  a 
single  large  fresco^  the  cartoons  or  designs  for  which  were  prepared 
by  Schinkel  himself,  and  have  been  executed  under  the  direction  of 
Cornelius. 

Schinkel's  ideas  are  exhibited  to  us  in  his '  Entwiirfe,*  an  unusually 
full  and  extensive  secies  of  designs  of  all  hia  principal  buildings,  some 
of  which  are  illustrated  and  explained  far  less  sparingly  than  ia  the 
custom  in  similar  collections ;  for  besides  omamenUU  details,  many  of 
them  btrikingly  original  as  well  as  tsateful,  perspective  views  interior 
as  well  as  exterior,  and  different  ones  of  the  same  building  are  given ; 
besides  which,  the  engravings  themselves  are  illustrated  bv  the  infoi^ 
mation  contained  in  the  letter-press.  The  publication  of  his  designs 
contributed  no  doubt  to  spread  Schinkel's  fame  much  more  rapidly 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  ease ;  and  the  work  ia  one  that 
forms  a  very  complete  gallery  of  his  unusually  numerous  and  no  lem 
varied  architectural  productions.  With  such  ready  materials,  a  de- 
scriptive catalogue  of  his  buildings  might  be  easily  drawn  up,  but  we 
can  merely  meution  a  few  of  them :  the  Werder  Kirche  (Gothic),  Ban* 
schule,  and  Observatory,  at  BerUn ;  the  Theatre  at  Hamburg ;  Schlosa 
Kraescowice,  Charlottenhof,  and  the  Nicolai  Kirche  at  Potsdam,  whioh 
last  would  have  been  a  most  imposing  structure  had  the  design  been 
carried  out,  instead  of  being  cut  down  altogether  by  the  omission  of 
the  cupola.  His  'Entwiirfe'  also  contains  his  design  for  the  Sing- 
Academie  at  Berlin— one  of  his  happiest  ideas,  which  was  unfortu* 
nately  set  aside  for  that  by  Ottmer  [Ottmib,  K.  T.]  ;  and  six  several 
designs  for  a  monument  to  Frederick  the  Great,  in  whioh  he  gave  free 
scope  to  his  imagination,  and  indulged  in  luxuriant  architectural  pomp. 
Another  publication,  entitled  'Werke  der  Hoheren  Baukunst,'  gives 
us  a  series  of  designs  by  him  for  the  Palace  at  Athens,  which  he  pro* 
posed  to  erect  upon  the  Acropolis,  forming  an  irr^ular  assemblage  of 
courts,  colonnades,  and  buildiiigB,some  of  which,  espeoially  one  magni* 
fioent  saloon,  would  have  been  marked  by  oii^nauty  of  character  as 
well  as  by  striking  effect.  His  design  was  mudi  superior  to  that  by 
Klenxe,  whioh  is  also  published  among  those  of  the  latter  architect's ; 
but  neither  of  them  was  adopted :  the  present  baRmok*like  edifice  is 
from  the  design  of  Qurtaer,    Another  remarkable  project  of  Schinkel's^ 
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his  Ufeeit  though  not  least  poetical  oonception,  was  «  dedgn  for  a 
■ammer  palaoe  at  Orianda,  in  the  Crimea,  for  the  Empren  of  BoflBia, 
anrrounded  by  terracea  and  hanging  gardena  on  a  lofty  eminenoe,  oom- 
m«v<ing  a  prospect  of  the  Black  Sea.  That  was  in  1839,  the  same 
year  in  which  was  couferred  upon  him  the  highest  rank  in  his  profes- 
sion—that of  Ober-Landes-Bau-director ;  but  it  was  to  him  a  mere 
honour,  for  his  career  was  closed :  his  health  immediately  afterwards 
began  to  dedine,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year,  on  his 
vstum  from  the  baths,  by  whose  waters  he  had  hoped  to  braefit,  he 
wss  attacked  by  an  organic  aflbetion  of  the  brain,  which  reduced  him 
to  a  state  of  almost  complete  insensibility  to  all  external  objects;  and 
in  that  deplorable  oondition  he  remained  upwards  of  a  twelvemonth, 
till  released  from  it  by  death  on  October  9th,  1841, 

Sddokel  has  been  called  by  some  of  his  countrymen  the  Luther  of 
Architecture ;  and  he  certainly  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  the  art :  and 
if  he  himself  did  mudl,  his  exsmple  and  influence  have  perhaps 
accomplished  more ;  for  by  venturing  to  think  for  himself,  he  has  led 
others  to  do  the  same.  Tet  with  fdl  bis  freedom  and  originality,  he 
was,  pMh^)s,  rather  too  timid  than  too  bold  in  bis  reforms,  adhering 
in  many  respects  too  strictly  to  the  original  letter  of  Oredan  examples, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  orders.  As  to  Gothic,  it  would  have 
been  better  had  he  abstained  from  it  entirely,  and  given  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  other  style,  first  eliciting  and  then  maturing  new  ideas 
from  it,  Witii  all  his  invention,  too,  he  exerciBed  none  upon  such 
important  features  ss  doors  and  windows,  for  which  he  repeats  the 
very  same  design  again  and  again  in  different  buildinga 

Schinkel  has  hem.  made  the  subject  of  biographical  notice  and  of 
eritidsm  more  than  any  other  modem  architect.  Of  two  separate 
puUioations  relative  to  him,  one  entitled  *K.  F.  Schinkel,  Eine 
Charseteristik,'  ko,,  1842,  Ib  by  Dr.  Kugler;  the  other  by  O.  F. 
Gruppe. 

SCULEGEL,  JOHANN  ELIAS,  was  the  eldest  of  three  brothers, 
all  of  whom  distiDguithod  themselves  by  their  literary  exertions,  and 
acquired  some  celebrity  for  a  name  which  has  since  been  rendered 
more  illustrious  by  two  writers  (also  brothers),  August  Wilhelm  and 
Friedrieh  von  Sohlegel.  Johann  Elias  was  bom  at  Meissen,  where  his 
father  was  'appellations-rath,'  January  28th  1718.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  began  to  display  a  taste  not  only  for  reading  but  composing 
poetry ;  aod  was  greatly  encouraged  in  his  studies  by  bis  father,  who 
waa  lumself  a  man  of  superior  capacity  and  of  a  very  literary  turn. 
While  he  was  at  the  univeraity  of  LeipBig,  his  talents  recommended 
him  to  Gottsched,  then  looked  up  to  as  the  arbiter  in  matters  of 
poeticsl  tsste,  to  whose  '  Kritischen  Beitrligen,'  &c.,  he  contributed 
several  pieces,  as  be  did  also  to  the  miscellany  entiUed  '  Bdustigungen 
des  Ventandes,'  Ac.,  besides  writing  various  dramatic  compositions. 
Ndther  did  he  neglect  hia  severer  academical  studies,  but  on  the  con- 
trary applied  to  them  with  great  diligence;  as  he  did  likewise  to 
French,  English,  and  Italian  literature.  On  quitting  Leipsig,  he 
accompanied  Von  Spener  (who  had  married  his  uncle's  widow)  to 
Copenhagen  ss  his  secretary,  the  latter  being  sent  sa  envoy  to  the 
court  of  Denmark.  All  his  leisure  from  his  official  employments  he 
now  devoted  not  only  to  studying  the  Isoguage  thoroughly,  but  to 
making  himself  acquainted  with  the  history  and  condition  of  the 
oountiy,  both  by  reading  and  conversation.  The  information  he  thus 
oollected,  together  with  his  own  remarks,  he  gave  to  the  public  in  the 
form  of  a  weekly  periodical,  entitled  'Der  Fremde,*  which  obtained 
for  him  considerable  notice.  He  afterwards  became  acquainted  with 
Holberg,  who  procured  him  the  professorship  of  modem  history  aod 
the  appointment  of  librarian  at  the  academy  of  Soroe,  founded  by 
himself.  [HoLBERa]  But  his  excessive  application  to  his  duties  and 
to  his  private  studies  proved  too  much  for  his  constitution,  which  was 
not  a  very  strong  one,  and  in  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  was 
carried  oif  by  a  fever,  August  13th  1749,  at  the  age  of  thirtyone.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  5  vols.,  was  published  by  his  brother 
Johann  Heinrich,  1761-70. 

JoHAXK  Adolphub,  the  second  brother,  bom  at  Meissen,  September 
18th  1721,  studied  at  Leipsig  with  Eliaa,  and,  like  him,  then  began  to 
make  himself  known  in  the  literary  world  by  his  contributions  to  the 
two  publications  above  mentioned.  For  a  time  he  bestowed  far  more 
attention  on  merely  literary  pursuits  than  on  the  studies  more  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  future  profession ;  but  if  he  did  not  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  profound  theological  learning,  he  acquired  very 
great  popularity  as  a  prsacfaer,  both  by  the  style  of  his  sermons  and 
hy  his  emphatic  and  animated  delivery.  At  Zerbst,  where  he  was 
pastor  primarius,  and  professor  of  theology  and  metaphysics,  from 
1764  to  1760,  he  was  frequently  called  upon  to  preach  before  the 
court  Of  his  pulpit  compositions,  several  collections  appeared  at 
different  times,  the  earliest  being  that  in  three  volumes,  1754-68.  As 
a  poet  he  must  be  'estimated  rattier  according  to  the  standard  of  bis 
own  day  than  that  of  the  present.  He  may  rank  among  those  who 
exerted  themielves  to  introduce  a  better  tsste;  and  his  odes,  and 
religious  and  moral  pieces,  though  by  no  means  free  from  defects, 
abound  with  fine  passsges.  He  survived  both  his  brothen  many 
years,  not  dymg  till  September  16th  1793.  His  sons  are  noticed 
I'elow. 

JoHAKir  HxiNBiCH,  bom  in  1724,  studied,  like  his  brothers,  at 
Iioipsig,  and  through  the  influence  of  Ellas,  obtained  an  appointment 
as  secretary  in  the  chancery  at  Copenhsgen.    He  afterwards  became 
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professor  of  history  at  the  university  tbere^  and  Danish 
graphei^roy al ;  and  died  in  that  capital,  October  18th 
Although  not  so  distinguished  as  either  of  the  preceding,  he 
writer  of  some  ability,  and  published  a  history  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Denmark  of  the  house  of  Oldeoboig^  and  several  other  works  ndative 
to  that  country.  He  also  translated  Thomson's  'Sophoniaba'  sad 
some  other  tragedies  from  the  English. 

8CHLEQBL,  AUGUST  WILHELM  YOK,  the  non  of  John 
Adolphus  Sohlegel,  noticed  in  the  preceding  article.  John  Adolphiis 
had  four  sons-— Charles  Augustus  Maurise,  superinteodantrgeiieial  at 
Harbui^  in  Hanover,  who  died  in  1826;  John  Charles  Furcht^gott, 
one  of  the  councillors  at  the  Ecdesisstiesl  Court  at  Hanover,  aad 
known  ns  the  author  of  * Hsnoversches  Kirchenrecht'  ('The  £oek> 
siastieal  Law  of  Hanover'),  8  vola  8vo,  1801-5,  and  'DasKlrehsD- 
raoht  von  Nord-Dentschlsnd '  <*The  Ecclesiastical  Law  of  Northeni 
Germany'),  8  vols.  8vo,  1828-83,  Ac,  who  diedm  18»1 ;  AnguetQ& 
William,  the  subject  of  this  sketch;  and  lastly,  Frederio  Cfasrks 
William,  who  obtained  a  fame  still  mors  solid  though  less  brilliaat 
than  his  eldest  brother. 

Augustus  William  Sohlegel  was  bom  at  Hanover,  on  the  8th  of 
September  1767,  and  after  having  received  a  oareM  oducattoa  was 
sent  to  Gottingen  to  study  divinity,  which  ho  soon  abandoned  to 
devote  his  time  to  philology.  Though  young,  he  was  no  cooBmoQ 
dsssical  scholar,  for  his  Latin  disaertation  on  the  geogi^hy  oi  Hoaaer 
was  Ughly  thought  of  by  Voss,  the  most  oompetent  judge  of  his  af« 
on  that  subject,  and  Heyne  intrusted  him  with  making  an  index  to  hu 
edition  of  YiigiL  For  some  years  Schlegel  lectured  at  the  UnivcnitT 
of  Gottingen :  his  contributions  to  Bttrger^s  '  Akademie  dor  Schones 
KUnste '  (especially  his  poem  *  Ariadne,'  and  hia  eesay  on  Dante),  sod 
to  Schiller's  'Mosen-Almanach'  and  *Horen,'  especially  his  tranabtaoBi 
from  Dsnte  with  commentaries,  secured  him  an  honourable  rask 
among  the  best  writers  of  Germany.  In  1797  he  published  the  fint 
volume  of  his  translation  of  Shakspersu  In  the  same  year  he  wi 
appointed  professor  of  Humaniora  in  the  University  of  Jena,  aad, 
continuing  hia  literary  activity,  he  soon  placed  himaelf  among  tbe 
leadera  of  German  literature^  He  remained  at  Jena  till  1802,  a  frieed 
of  Schiller,  and  an  admirer  of  Qothe,  then  at  Weimar,  who  however 
did  not  return  the  asntiment. 

Pushed  by  ambition,  Schlsgel  left  the  little  town  of  Jena,  aod 
repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  gave  public  lectures  to  a  mixed  hat 
highly  intelligent  public  on  literature  and  the  ftoe  arta.  He  remained 
there  till  1805,  having  meanwhile  imbibed  that  puerile  passion  for 
little  court  distinctions,  titles,  and  crosses,  which  in  later  yeara  proved 
such  a  drawback  on  his  real  merita  Among  the  speoimena  of  bit 
literary  activity  in  the  period  from  1797  to  1805,  may  be  meottoocd, 
beaides  the  continuation  of  his  translation  of  Shakspere'e  playi^  tite 
'Athenseum,'  a  critical  review,  which  he  edited  with  hia  broth« 
Frederic,  and  which  did  a  great  deal  of  good  towards  pniilying  the 
taste  of  the  public;  *Gedichte'  (Poems),  Tiibingen,  1800;  *Mu«e&- 
Almanach,'  which  be  edited  together  with  Tieck,  end  in  which  he  fint 
betrayed  his  growing  tendency  towards  Roman  Gatholietam  aad 
mysticism;  'Voriesungen  tiber  liteimtor  nnd  Knnst  dsaZeitalten' 
('  Lecturss  on  the  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts  of  the  Age '),  which 
appeared  in  the  '  EOropa,'  a  review  edited  by  Fredeiie  SchlegctL 

In  1805  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Madame  da  Stael-Holstesa. 
Surprised  at  finding  so  rare  a  combination  of  deep  learning,  uncommon 
poetical  tslents,  and  the  manners  of  a  courtier  as  Sohlegel  preascted, 
she  became  his  sincere  friend,  and  he  henceforth  accompanied  her 
during  several  jesrs  on  her  travels  through  varioua  parts  of  Europe. 
The  reciprocal  influence  of  those  two  distinguished  persons  upon  sach 
other  was  very  great,  and  may  be  traced  in  their  works :    the  result 
was,  that  he  made  her  popular  in  Germany,  and  she  brought  him  oat 
in  France,  where  his  vanity  afterwards  met  with  ao  much  gratafioatioo. 
At  her  suggestion  he  published  in  French  a  comparison  between  the 
PhMre  of  Racine  and  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides,  and  thie  work  vss 
the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  fsme  among  the  Fk«neh.     In  1S(>S 
Schlegel  delivered  at  Vienna  a  course  of  lectures  on  dramatic  sit* 
which  are  an  everlasting  monument  of  his  genius.    They  were  pub- 
lished under  the  title  *  Vorlesungen  iiber  Dramatlsdie  Knnat   uad 
Literatur,' Heidelberg,  S  vola  in  8vo,  1809-1811;  Snd  edition,  1^17. 
A  new  collection  of  liis  poems  appeared  in  1811,  Sbsd  edition,  1820, 
among  which  are  his  masterpieces,  Anon,  Pygmalion,  Saint  Lucas, 
and  othera.     At  that  time  Schlegel  and  his  brother  Frederic   bad 
already  auoceeded  in  founding,  in  opposition  to  the  modela  commonly 
called  classical,  the  modem  romantic  school  of  poetry  and  fine  arts 
which  had  its  origin,  in  a  grsat  measure,  in  the  depressed  state  ot 
Germaoy  and  the  deep  wishes  of  the  people  for  a  moral,  rsUgioos,  and 
political  regeneration.     The  brotbera  Schlegel  were  consideied  as 
snthusiastiad  patriots,  and  Augustus  William  having  ventured  to 
depreciate  the  French  drama  sod  to  call  Muliire  a  mountebank,  at  a 
time  when  such  liberties  met  with  punishment  or  cruel  persecution 
{torn  the  French  invaders,  his  name  became  popular  to  a  degree  which 
he  would  perhaps  not  have  enjoyed  at  another  time.    '  Daa  Deufeeche 
Museum,'  a  review  which  the  brothers  Schlegel  founded  in  1812,  was 
the  chief  organ  of  the  new  school,  and  the  middle  agea  became  the 
inexhaustible  source  where  the  refonners  quenched  their  thint  for 
piety,  sentimentality,  and  chivalry,  and  whence  they   drew   forth 
everything  except  that  rude  power  softened  down  by  unoorrapted 
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feelings  wbich  forms  the  true  cbarsoter  of  that  Age.  Gothe,  who 
never  called  himself  a  romsntio  poet,  but  was  nevertheless  the  first  of 
ally  knew  that  cbaractet  much  better  than  the  deTOut  Frederic,  or  the 
Boiuewhat  effeminate  Augustus  William  Schlegel.  The  excitement  of 
1813  prodaoed  a  strange  effbct  upon  Augustus  William :  he  accepted 
a  secretaryship  from  Bemadotte,  the  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and 
wrote  political  essays.  No  sooner  however  was  Paris  taken  than  he 
repair^  to  the  conntiy-seat  whither  Madame  de  Btael  had  retired^ 
and  kept  her  company  till  her  death  in  1818.  She  remembered  him 
in  her  will.  About  that  time  he  was  placed  among  the  titular  nobility 
of  Qermany,  the  privilege  of  whioh  consists  in  putting  the  preposition 
'  Von '  between  the  Christian  and  the  family  name  of  the  person  thus 
distinguished. 

In  1819  Augustus  William  von  Schlegel  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  in  the  University  of  Bonn,  which  had  just  been  founded  by  the 
king  of  Prussia :  it  is  not  known  why  he  was  made  professor  of  history, 
for  he  had  never  written  on  history.  He  had  now  oeased  to  be  a  poet, 
but  still  ambitious  of  the  honour  of  being  a  European  author,  he 
published  several  critical  essays — of  undoubted  merit  however — ^in 
foreign  languages.  Such  are — '  Le  Couronnement  de  la  Ste.  Vierge,  et 
les  Miracles  de  St  Dominique ;  Tableau  de  Jean  de  Fiesole;  avec  une 
Notice  Bur  la  Vie  du  Peintre,'  fol.,  Paris,  1817  ;  an  essay  on  the  fomous 
Venetian  horses,  which  he  deelnred  to  be  of  Oreek  workmanship,  in 
Italian,  in  the  <BibUoteea  Italiana;'  'Rdfiexions  sur  TEtude  des 
Langues  Asiatiques,  adre^s^es  h  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  suivies  d'une  Lettre 
h  Mr.  H.  H.  Wilson,'  Bonn,  1882,  fta  To  such  minor  works  however 
he  devoted  only  part  of  his  Ume^  for  even  previous  to  his  appointment 
at  Bonn,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  his  brother  Prederio,  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  study  Sanskrit.  He  soon  attracted  a  small  number  of 
students  round  him,  and  thus  became  one  of  the  prineipal  promoters 
of  the  stndy  of  that  language  in  Germany :  the  Saoskrit  printing-office 
at  Bonn  owes  its  foundation  to  Schlegel,  who,  it  is  said,  purchased  the 
types  at  his  own  expense.  Although  he  did  not  attain  the  exact 
knowledge  of  that  difficult  language  by  which  Bopp  and  Lassen  have 
distinguished  themselves,  he  was  yet  no  contemptible  Sanskrit  scholar, 
And  surpassed  Bopp  and  others  in  his  general  views :  and  it  may  be 
«aid  that  his  principal  merit  consisted  in  encouraging  students  and 
aiding  them  in  pursuing  the  study  of  the  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Pehlvi,  and 
other  IndO'Persian  languages.  Schlegel  in  his  tarn  was  assisted  by 
the  superior  learning  of  Professor  Lassen.  As  early  as  1820  he  founded 
the  Mndische  Bibliothek,'  a  review  exclusively  devoted  to  Indian 
languages  and  antiquities.  Specimens  of  Schlegel's  Sanskrit  scholar- 
ship are — 'Ram&yana,*  with  a  Latin  translation  and  critical  notes, 
Bonn,  1829;  '  Bhagavad-Qita,'  an  episode  of  the  celebrated  Indian  epic 
'  Mahabharata.'  It  is  especially  to  his  endeavours  to  promote  the 
study  of  the  Indian  languages,  as  well  as  to  some  of  his  critical  essays 
on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts  and  poetry,  that  Schlegel  owes 
the  great  esteem  which  he  enjoyed  in  this  country.  Some  time  before 
his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  12th  of  May  1845,  he  published 
'  Emais  lltt^raires  et  historiques,'  8vo,  Bonn,  1842. 

Schlegel  ranks  high  among  the  lyric  poets  of  Gkrmany.  *  Arion '  is 
a  wonderful  romance  or  ballad,  if  the  expressioo  can  at  all  be  applied 
to  such  a  production ;  and  his  sonnets  are  little  pieces  of  perfection. 
The  smoothness  of  his  style,  and  his  elegant  clearness,  have  not  been 
surpassed  in  Germany.  But  as  a  genius  he  stands  far  below  the  great 
leader  of  German  literature;  he  could  appreciate  the  grand  and 
sublime,  but  he  was  unable  to  create  it,  as  his  tragedy  of  Ion  shows. 
He  must  have  felt  his  own  comparative  weakness  when  he  called  G<}the 
a  god.  Next  to  Gount  Platen,  Schlegel  was  the  most  perfect  metrist ; 
but  feeling  his  superiority  in  this  respect  he  made  too  much  of  it,  and 
sometimes  produced  most  musical  sonnets,  embodying  feelings  of 
such  an  exquisite  delicacy  as  to  leave  no  impression  whatsoever  upon 
the  mind  of  less  gifted  mortals  than  the  author.  His  translation  of 
Shakspere,  which  was  continued  by  Tieck,  is  the  best  among  the 
numerous  German  translations  of  the  great  bard  ;  but  Tieck's  trans- 
lations are  still  better  than  those  of  Schlegel,  whose  version  is  too 
elegant,  too  elaborate^  too  smooth  :  his  Falstaff,  and  the  like  characters, 
leave  an  impression  as  if  previous  to  appearing  in  public  they  had 
received  some  private  lessons  from  the  accomplished  translator  to 
behave  with  decency  in  his  and  his  equals'  company.  The  work  which 
perhaps  does  him  most  credit  is  the  *  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Art  and 
Literature,'  which  have  been  translated  into  all  the  modem  languages : 
into  English  by  John  Black,  8  vola  8vo,  London,  1840,  reprinted  in 
one  volume  in  Bohn's  'Standard  Library,'  1846.  In  his  criticism  on 
the  French  drama  he  is  however  one-sided.  His  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  Bonn  was  a  mistake :  he  ought  to  have  remained 
at  Berlin,  or  Vienna,  lecturing  before  an  elegant  public  of  fashionable 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Vexed  at  seeing  in  Niebuhr,  then  likewise  at 
Bonn,  a  star  still  brighter  than  his  own,  he  endeavoured  to  darken  him 
since  he  could  not  outshine  him,  and  wrote  his  critique  of  Niebuhr's 
Homan  history,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Heidelberger  Jahrbilohe '  of 
1828  ;  and  he  likewise  began  to  lecture  on  Roman  history  in  the  uni- 
versity :  but  his  critique  made  him  ridiculous  among  the  learned,  and 
his  lectures  added  notning  to  his  reputation. 

SCHLEGEL,  PRIEDRICH  CARL  WILHELM  VON,  brother  of 
the  prt'oeding,  was  bom  at  Hanover  on  the  10th  of  Mardi  1772. 
Frederic  Schlegel  received  a  very  liberal  education,  although  his  father 
wished  him  to  engage  in  mercantile  porsuita.    Accordingly  he  was 


placed  as  apprentice  in  a  mercantile  house  at  Leipaig,  but  he  showed 
so  little  inclination  and  ability  for  the  business  that  the  father  sent 
him  to  Gottingen  to  stndy  philology,  though  in  the  course  of  his 
education  he  had  not  shown  any  promising  talentsw  After  a  year's 
residence  in  this  plaoe,  Sehlogel  went  to  Leipaig,  where  he  continued 
his  studies  with  such  seal,  that  on  leaving  the  univenity  he  had  real 
all  the  important  andent  writers  in  the  original  languaga 

Hia  first  publication  of  any  importance  was  *  Griechen  nnd  Romer,' 
Hamb.,  1797,  of  which  his  'Gesohiohte  der  Grieohen  nnd  Rdmer,' 
Berlin,  1798,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuation.  This  was  only  a 
frsgment,  and  it  has  never  been  completed.  At  this  time  sJl  his 
thoughts  seem  to  have  been  absorbed  by  ancient  literature,  with  which, 
as  his  early  works  show,  he  had  formed  a  most  intimate  aeqnaintanoe. 
About  the  same  time  he  undertook,  together  with  Sohleiermaeher,  to 
translate  Plato  into  German ;  but  after  the  first  sheets  were  printed 
he  abandoned  the  undertaking,  and  left  the  whole  in  the  hands  of 
Sohleiermaeher.  In  1796  he  began  editing,  with  his  brother  August 
Wilhelm,  a  literary  periodical  called  the  *  Athenssum,'  of  which  however 
only  three  volumes  appeared.  The  object  of  this  publication  was  to 
produce  an  entire  change  in  the  literature  of  Germany.  It  was  of  a 
polemical  character,  and  directed  against  the  most  popular  authors  of 
the  time,  especially  Kotsebue  and  Iffland.  The  papers  which  it  con- 
tained were  very  valuable,  but  written  in  an  arrogant  and  oonteraptuons 
tone.  Another  work  with  the  same  object  was  '  Kritiken  und  Charak* 
teristiken,'  which  he  likewue  edited  with  his  brother.  In  1799  Schlegel 
published  at  Berlin  the  first  volume  of  a  novel  called  '  Luctnde,'  whioh 
created  a  great  sensation.  It  was  admired  and  commended  by  men  of 
the  highest  eminence,  such  as  Sohleiermaeher,  while  it  waa  most 
severely  censured  by  others,  who  saw  In  it  nothing  but  an  exaltation 
of  sensual  pleasure.  The  justice  of  the  censure  appears  to  have  been 
felt  by  Schlegel  himself,  for  he  never  completed  the  work. 

In  1800  Schlegel  left  Berlin  and  went  to  Jena,  where  he  delivered 
a  course  of  lectures  on  philosophy,  which  were  received  with  great 
applause.  In  1802  he  published  at  Berlin  a  tragedy  called  '  Alarkas,' 
grand  in  its  conception,  but  romantic  and  rather  mystic  in  its  whole 
character.  In  the  same  year  he  travelled  witii  his  wife,  the  daughter 
of  the  celebrated  M.  Mendelssohn,  to  Paris,  where  he  delivered 
lectures  on  philosophy,  and  edited  a  monthly  periodical  called 
'  Europe,'  of  which  only  two  volumes  appeared.  (Frankfurt^  1808-5.) 
At  Paris  he  also  studied  the  artq,  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe^ 
and  more  especially  the  language  and  literature  of  the  ancient  Indians. 
The  fruits  of  the  latter  study  appeared  in  hii  little  essay,  *  Ueber  die 
Sprache  und  Weisheit  der  Indier,*  Berlin,  1808,  one  of  the  first 
works  which  appeared  in  Germany  on  the  literature  of  India :  it  had 
great  defects,  and  among  others  it  contained  the  usual  exaggerated 
notions  respecting  the  civilisation  of  the  Indians.  The  results  of  his 
other  studies  at  Paris  may  be  seen  in  his  '  Geschichte  der  Jungfrau 
von  Orleans,'  Berlin,  1802;  'Sammlung  romantischer  Dichtungen  dss 
Mittelalters,'  Berlin,  1804 ;  and  '  Lother  and  Mailer,*  Berlin,  1805. 
After  his  return  to  Germany  he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems, 
Berlin,  1809,  which  are  paHly  of  a  dithyrambio  and  partly  of  an 
elegiac  character.  All  these  works,  as  well  aa  his  'Poetisohea 
Tsschenbuch,*  Berlin,  1806,  and  his  epic  poem  *  Roland,'  show  the 
author's  deep  veneration  for  the  arts,  the  poetry,  and  the  whole  social 
life  of  the  middle  ages.  This  feeling  had  taken  strong  hold  of  him, 
as  appeared  more  manifestly  from  hb  wife  and  himself  embracing  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  at  Cologne  in  1808. 

He  now  went  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1809,  he  was  appointed  im- 
perial secretary  at  the  head-quarters  of  the  archduke  Charles,  and  in 
this  capacity  be  exerdsed  a  great  and  beneficial  infiuenoe  upon  the 
national  spirit  of  the  Germans  by  hie  inspiring  proclamations.  After 
the  political  wreck  of  Austria  he  returned  to  his  literary  occupations, 
and  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  modem  history  ('  Ueber  die 
neuere  Geschifihte,'  published  at  Vienna,  1811),  and  on  the  history  of 
ancient  and  modem  literature  ('  Ueber  die  Geschichte  der  alten  und 
neuen  Literatur,'  published  at  Vienna,  1815,  in  two  vols.).  The 
latter  work  has  been  translated  into  English.  In  the  years  1812  and 
1813  he  edited  the  '  Deutsche  Museum,'  of  which  only  two  volumes 
appeared.  Schlegel  alio  tried  his  strength  as  a  politician  and  diplo- 
matist^  and  his  writings  on  subjects  of  this  kind  were  so  highly 
valued  by  Prince  Mettemich,  that  ho  appointed  him  councillor  of 
legation  to  the  Austrian  embassy  at  the  German  Diet  at  Frankfurt 
But  he  resigned  this  office  in  1818,  and  retumed  to  Vienna,  where 
he  began  to  edit  a  new  periodical  called  '  Concordia,'  Vienna,  1820- 
21,  with  a  view  of  reconciling  the  various  opinions  respecting  church 
and  state.  About  this  time  he  also  began  to  prepare  a  complete 
edition  of  hia  scattered  works,  which  waa  published  in  twelve  vols,, 
Vienna,  1822,  fta  In  1827  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on 
practical  philosophy  ('  Philoeophie  des  Lebwis,'  published  at  Vienna, 
1828),  and  in  1828  another  course  on  the  piuloaophy  of  history 
('PhUosophie  der  Gesohiohte,'  Vienna,  1829,  2  vole.):  both  these 
works  have  been  translated  into  EogUsh.  Towards  the  dose  of  thia 
year  Schlegel  made  a  Journey  to  Dresden,  with  a  view  to  deliver  a 
series  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  language,  but  whUehe  was  work- 
ing them  out,  he  died,  on  the  12th  of  January,  1829.  TheDresdtn 
lectures,  as  far  as  thsy  were  finished,  were  published  in  1880  at 
Vienna,  under  the  title  of  '  PhilosopUsche  Vorlesimgen,  insbesondere 
iiber  die  Philosophie  der  Spraohe  und  des  Wortea.'    His  friend  Pro- 
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feflfor  WinditcbtDEDD  of  Bonn  undertook  the  editorship  of  sueh 
works  as  were  left  in  MS.,  and  the  first  toL  appeared  at  Boon  in  1836, 
tinder  the  title  of  •  Philosopbiacbe  Vorlesungen  aus  den  Jahren  1804-6, 
nebst  Fngmenten,  Yoratiglich  Pbilosophisch-tbeologisoben  Inhalts.* 
The  death  of  Wioditchmann  has  prevented  the  oompletion  of  this 
collection,  but  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Friederic  Schlsgel 
has  been  published  at  Vienna  in  15  volumes,  8to. 

Frederic  von  Sohlegel,  together  with  Tieok  and  Kovalls,  were,  at 
the  end  of  the  last  and  the  oommenoement  of  the  present  century,  at 
the  head  of  a  literary  revolution  in  Germany,  which  endeavoured  to 
promulgate  its  principles  in  the  two  works  above  mentioned,  the 
•Athenaum'  and  'Kritiken  und  Charakteristiken/    The  new  school 
which  these  writers  endeavoured  to  establish  is  characterised  by 
the  name  of  the  ^ttheticO'CrUicalf  or  that  of  the  romantic  school  of 
poetry.    The  predilection  for  the  middle  ages  and  Roman  Catholicism 
wae  common  to  all  of  them,  but  in  none  of  them  so  strong  as  in 
Frederic  too  Schlegel,  who  would  gladly  have  restored  the  middle 
ages,  with  their  arts,  their  literature,  and  their  religion.  This  tendency, 
and  the  great  names  by  which  it  was  supported,  led  to  Tcry  injurious 
consequences ;  but  some  writers  of  this  school  have  produced  poems 
which  will  live  as  long  as  the  Qerman  language,  and  to  their  exertions 
we  are  indebted  for  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  romantic 
poetry,  and  its  relation  to  the  antique  or  classical  poetry.    These 
writers  also  established  the  fact,  that  the  middle  ages,  though  generally 
looked  upon  with  contempt*  were  not  all  darkness.   But  whatever  may 
be  the  errors  into  which  Schlegel  was  led  by  his  peculiar  turn  of  mind, 
no  one  has  ever  accused  him  of  insincerity.    It  has  indeed  sometimes 
been  fud  that  he  should  not  have  lent  himself  aa  an  agent  to  the 
Austrian  government.    Now  it  is  tme  that  he  did  so,  but  this  should 
not  be  made  a  particular  charge  against  him,  as  it  was  a  natural 
conaequence  of  his  general  views  and  principles.    The  poetical  works 
of  Frederic  von  Schlegel  are  of  less  value  than  hie  critical  and  philo- 
sophical writings,  which  are  distinguished  by  acuteneas,  profundity  of 
thought,  and  great  leamiog.    His  style  however  is  not  always  as  clear 
and  lucid  as  that  of  many  of  his  contemporaries.    Translations  of 
Schlegel's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life,  Philosophy  of  History, 
Philosophy  of  Langusge,  and  History  of  Literature,  and  his  *ifisthetio 
and  Miscellaneous  Works,'  form  four  volumes  of  Bohn's  'Standard 
Library/ 

SCHLEIERMACHER,  FRIEDRICH  ERNST  DANIEL,  was  bom 
on  the  21st  of  November  1768  at  Breslau.  His  parents  belonged  to 
the  religious  sect  called  Moravians,  and  the  aon  accordingly  received 
his  first  instructions  in  the  educational  establishment  of  that  body  at 
Niesky.  He  began  his  theological  studies  at  Barby,  where  the  Mora- 
vians possess  a  seminary  for  young  theologians.  But  when  he  waa 
eighteen  years  old  he  left  this  sect,  and  began  a  fresh  course  of  study 
in  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he  devoted  himself  with  no  leas 
leal  to  the  study  of  philology  than  to  theology,  though  the  latter 
department  waa  that  to  which  he  intended  to  devote  hia  life,  for  he 
was  thoroughly  convinced  that  theological  studies  cannot  be  pursued 
with  advantage  without  a  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  its  literature. 

In  1790,  when  he  bad  finished  his  studies,  he  undertook  the  education 
of  the  ohildren  of  Count  Dohoa-Schlobitten,  who  lived  at  Finkenstein 
in  Prussia.  He  did  not  however  remain  long  in  this  situation  as 
private  tutor,  but  went  to  Berlin,  and  waa  for  some  time  engaged  as 
tescher  in  the  seminary  for  teachers,  which  was  th*  n  conducted  by 
Gkdike.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  assistant  preacher  at  Landsbeiig 
on  the  Warthe,  but  two  years  after  he  returned  to  Berlin,  where  he 
was  engaged  as  preacher  to  the  great  hospital  cslled  the  '  Charity,' 
until  the  year  1802.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  theologian 
F.  S.  O.  Sack,  who  was  then  engaged  in  translating  Blair's  '  Sermons ' 
into  Qerman  (Leipzig,  5  vols.,  1781-1800).  Scbleiermacher  took  an 
active  part  in  thia  undertaking,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
volume  waa  translated  by  him  fdonOi  On  Uie  suggeation  of  Sack  he 
also  translntod  Fawcett's  'Sermons,'  Berlin,  2  vols.,  1798.  The  first 
original  works  of  Scbleiermacher  were  some  essays  in  the  'Athe- 
nsum,*  which  was  edited  by  the  Sohlegels.  [ScBLBGEt,  F.  yok.] 
Among  the  papers  which  he  contributed  to  this  publication  were  his 
'Vertraute  Briefe  liber  die  Ludnde'  ('Confidential  Letters  on  the 
Lncinde '),  a  novel  of  F^.  von  Schlegel.  They  were  published  without 
the  author's  name,  and  bestowed  the  highest  commendation  on  the 
novel,  though  it  seems  to  be  clear  that  Schleiermacher  was  not  aware 
of  the  dangerous  principles  that  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  work  which 
he  praised.  Soon  after  the  death  of  Schleiermacher  these  letters  were 
republished  by  Carl  Outzkow  (Hamburg,  1885),  one  of  the  writers  of 
the  school  called  Young  Germany,  with  tbe  malignant  intention  of 
vilifying  the  character  of  their  author,  and  of  drawing  censure  upon 
him  for  long-forgotten  youthful  aberrations.  Thia  publication  at  first 
created  a  very  great  sensation,  but  the  voice  of  Germany  rose  agidnst 
the  unworthy  conduct  of  Gutzkow,  and  the  work  has  since  fallen  into 
well-deserved  oblivion. 

In  1799  Scbleiermacher  published  his  'Discourses  on  Religion' 
('  Reden  fiber  die  Religion,  an  die  Geblldeten  unter  ibren  Verachtem*), 
a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1821,  with  notes.  These  dis- 
courses contain  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Qerman  oratory,  are 
full  of  profound  thoughts,  and  more  calculated  than  any  other  work 
to  oonvinoe  the  educatsNl  classes  of  society  of  the  necessity  of  religion. 
In  1800  he  published  a  work  called  'Monologen,  eine  Neujahngabe' 


(a  fourth  edition  of  whioh  appeared  at  Berlin  in  1829).  and  'Bride 
eines  Predigers  ausserhalb  Berlin.'    The  last  of  these  two  little  works 
was  a  reply  to  a  public  letter  (Sendschreiben)  addressed  by  somo  Jews 
to  the  Protestant  theologian  W.  A.  Teller.    About  this  time  Scfalea«^r 
maoher  conceived  the  plan  of  translating  with  Fr.  Schl^|;«l  the  works 
of  Plato,  and  when  Schlegel  abandoned  the  undertaking,  Schkisr 
macber  continued  it  by  himself.    This  tranalation,  whi^  however  ua 
fortunately  doea  not  comprehend  all  the  works  of  Plato,  appesoed  at 
intervals,  from  1804  to  1828,  and  con»ists  of  8  vols.,  in  6  parts.    A 
second  edition  of  the  firtt  5  parts  appeared  at  Berlin  from  1817  til: 
1827.    This  translation  of  Plato  is  the  most  correct  and  most  beantifal 
that  has  been  published  in  any  European  language.    Bach  of  the 
dialogues  is  moreover  preceded  by  a  very  valuable  introdoctioo,  ta 
which  the  author  developes  the  spirit  and  principle  of  the  dialogue. 
These  introductions,  some  of  whidi  have  been  tranaUted  into  Englisb, 
show  tiiat  Schleiermacher  was  deeply  acquainted  with  the  apirit  of 
the  Platonic  philosophy.    In  1801  his  published  his  first  coUeetion  of 
sermons,  a  third  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1816.     Thia  ooUectioB 
of  aermons  was  in  subsequent  years  followed  by  six  other  ooIlecliciM. 
which  were  published  between  the  yeais  1808  and  1833.    Of  the 
second,  third,  and  fonrth  oolleotions,  second  editions  appeared  is 
1816-26.    All  these  collections  together  make  seven   anaall  octavo 
volumesL    Besides  these  collections  Schleiermacher  pobUahed  a  great 
number  of  single  sermons  delivered  on  parUonlar  ocoaaiooa.    AU  tbe 
aermons  of  Schleiermacher  are  distinguished  for  a  deanieas  and  per 
spicuity  of  style  and  thought  auch  as  are  seldom  found  in  any  modem 
writer  of  sermons.    Their  prevailing  characteristics  are,   that  tber 
address  themselves  more  to  the  understanding  of  his  hearers  than  to 
their  feelings  or  imsgination,  whence  Schleiermaober  and  hie  foUowen 
have  been  deaignated  by  the  name  of  the  '  DenkglanUgen,*  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  *Wort-'  or  '  Altglaubigen,'   and   the  mjrstial 
Pietists.    In  1802  Schleiermacher  went  to  Stolpe  with  the  tlUe  of 
court  preacher,  and  here  he  wrote  an  admirable  work  called  '  Grand- 
linien  einer  Kritik  der  bisherigen  Sittenlehre,'  Berlin,  1803,  a  secoad 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1884,  and  another  called  '  Zwei  wnot- 
greifiiche  Gutachten  in  Sachen  des  Protestantisbhen  Karchenweseia,' 
Berlin,  1808.    The  latter  woi^  appeared  vrithout  the  anthcir's  nsioe. 
He  had  not  been  long  at  Stolpe  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  t 
professorship  in  the  University  of  Wiirsburg,  but  he  declined  tbe  oflcr 
at  the  request  of  the  Prussian  government^  which  in  retom  appoinud 
him  professor  of  theology  snd  philosophy  in  the  Univeisity  of  UsUe 
(1802). 

After  the  political  catastrophe  of  1806,  when  Halls  waa  made  a  part 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  Schleiermacher  went  back  to 
Berlin,  where  he  began  to  deliver  public  letters  on  theological  and 
philological  subjects.  During  this  period  of  the  politioal  hnmiliatien 
of  Prussia,  Schleiermacher  ahowed  himaelf  a  tme  patriot,  and  in  the 
pulpit,  aa  well  aa  on  other  oocaaions,  he  fearless^  endeavoured  to 
rouse  the  apirit  of  hia  bearera  againat  the  foreii^n  oppreasora.  Durinf: 
this  period  he  wrote  the  f(dlowing  little  works: — 'Die  Weihnaehti- 
feier,  ein  G^raoh,'  Halle,  1806,2nd  edition,  Beriin,  1827;  *Uebsr 
den  sogenannten  eraten  Brief  des  Panlua  an  den  Timotheoa,'  Berim, 
1807;  '  Gelegentliche  Gedanken  iiber  Univeraitaten  im  DaatadieB 
Sinne,' Berlin,  1808;  and  an  essay  on  Heraelitus,  whioh  appeared  in 
F.  A.  Wolfa  'Museum  der  Alterthumswisseosohaften.'  In  1S0» 
Schleiermacher  waa  appointed  preacher  at  Trinity  Churdi  in  Beriin ; 
and  in  1810,  when  the  new  university  of  that  capital  waa  opened,  lis 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology,  and  at  the  same  time  he  b^gaa 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  buaineaa  of  the  ministry  for  publie  instrao- 
tion.  Hia  lecturea  in  the  univeraify  gained  for  him  nniveisal  admira- 
tion, for  here  he  combined  with  the  great  oratorical  powera  which  be 
had  already  displayed  in  the  pulpit^  profound  thought  and  tbe  most 
extensive  leamiog;  here  he  had  an  opportunity  of  unfolding  all  the 
treasures  of  his  mind,  and  he  followed  out  the  most  abstroae  investi- 

fations  into  their  minuteat  details  with  luminous  order  and  distinctness, 
n  1811  he  was  created  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ai 
Berlin,  and  fumiahed  some  of  the  best  papers  on  various  subjc'da,  bet 
especially  on  particular  points  of  the  history  of  ancient  piulo^phy. 
They  are  published  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Academy.  In  ISU 
Schleiermacher  publiahed  'Eurze  Darstellung  dea  Theologpbchen 
Studiums.'  In  1814  he  was  made  secretary  to  the  philosophical  section 
of  the  Academy,  and  on  this  account  he  was  released  from  his  dutks 
in  the  ministry  for  public  instruction. 

During  the  period  which  now  followed,  Schleiermaoher  was  partly 
ongaged  m  new  editiona  of  former  works,  or  their  oontinnstions^  and 
partly  in  publishing  a  number  of  smaller  polemical  writings^  esp^aally 
against  F.  A.  H.  Schmala  and  C.  F.  von  Ammon.  Among  the  greater 
works  which  he  wrote  during  the  last  period  of  his  life  we  shall 
mention  'Ueber  die  Schriften  des  Lukas,  ein  Kritischer  Versuch,' 
Leipzig,  1817,  which  was  translated  into  Engliah  in  1825,  and 
*Der  Christliche  Glaube,  nach  den  GrundBatzen  der  Evangeliechen 
Kirche  im  Zusammeohange  dargeatellt,*  Berlin,  1821-22,  2  vola,  a 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1830.  In  the  autumn  of  tbe 
year  1833,  Scbleiermacher  viaited  England,  and  opened  the  new 
German  chapel  at  the  Savoy.  He  died  on  the  12th  of  February, 
1834.  The  whole  of  the  worka  of  Schleiermaoher  have  been  collected 
and  published  aince  hia  death  (1835,  &c.),  in  three  seotiona.  The  firat 
section  (called  'Zur  Theologie')  contains,  in    four  volumeob  those 
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theological  works  wliich  are  of  a  scipntific  character ;  the  second  (also 
called  'Zur  Theologie')  oontMns  his  sennoiie,  in  four  Tolumea;  the 
third  (called  '  Znr  PhUoaophie ')  contains  hia  philosophical  works,  in 
five  volumes.  The  works  which  Sobleiermacher  l«fb  in  MS.  were 
edited  by  Zabel,  Berlin,  1835,  2  vol&  8vo. 

Schleiermaoher  was  equally  great  as  a  theologian,  a  philologer,  a 
critic,  an  orator,  and  a  translator ;  and  the  influence  which  his  writings 
had  on  the  intellectual  part  of  Germany  was  and  is  still  exceedingly 
greaty  but  it  was  far  surpassed  by  that  which  bis  oral  instruction,  and 
the  purity,  piety,  and  sanctity  of  his  personal  character  exercised  over 
those  who  had  the  happiness  to  live  near  him..  Our  space  does  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  an  examination  of  his  theological  system,  which 
is  most  amply  explained  in  his  'Der  Christliche  Glaube.'  It  may  be 
sufficient  here  to  state,  that  he  neither  belonged  to  the  old  superstitious 
and  word-vplitting  school,  nor  to  the  modem  Pietists  or  Rationalists. 

SCHLOSSER,  FRIEDRICH  CHRISTOPH,  was  bom  at  Jever,  in 
the  lordship  of  Knipbausen,  on  the  I7tb  November,  1776,  the 
youngest  child  of  a  numerous  family.  On  the  early  death  of  his 
father  he  was  taken  by  a  relative  and  educated  in  the  country,  whera 
at  the  village  school  he  read  many  travels  and  geographical  descrip- 
tions. He  afterwards  attended  the  gymnasinm  at  Jever,  and  in  1798 
proceeded  to  the  University  of  Qottingen,  where,  together  with  theology, 
he  studied  history,  physics,  and  mathematica,  and  subsequently  the 
literature  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  England.  On  leaving  the  university  he 
became  tutor  to  the  children  of  Coimt  von  Bentinek,  the  sovereign 
lord  of  Knipbausen,  and  while  in  this  situation  he  diligently  studied 
philosophy,  particularly  Plato  and  Kant.  In  1798  for  six  months  he 
acted  as  substitute  or  curate  for  a  village  preacher,  but  as  he  did  not 
succeed  in  getting  any  other  appointment,  he  resumed  his  former 
occupation  of  teacher,  first  at  Altona,  and  then  at  Frankfurt-am-Main. 
While  so  employed  he  continued  to  pay  attention  to  literature.  In 
1807  he  published,  at  Qotha, '  Abalard  und  Dulcin.'  In  1808  he  was 
appointed  con-rector  of  the  school  at  Jever,  a  post  which  he  resigned  in 
the  following  year  because  it  interrupted  his  historical  studies,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  published  his  *  Leben  Beza's  und  des  Peter  Martyr 
Vermili.*  He  then  settled  at  Frankfurt-am-Main,  gave  lessons  at  the 
Gymnasium,  and  laboured  at  his  *  Geschicbte  der  bildersturmenden 
Kaiser  des  ostromi§che  Reichs '  ('  History  of  the  Iconoclast  Emperor^ 
of  the  Eastern  Empire'),  which  was  published  at  Frankfurt  in  1812. 
The  work  established  his  reputation,  and  the  Prince  Primate  of  the 
Confederation  of  the  Rhine  made  him  profifssor  of  the  newly-establisbed 
Lyceuq^  at  Frankfurt  On  its  suppression  in  1814  he  was  elected  city 
librarian.  In  1817  he  was  called  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  in 
the  duchy  of  Baden,  as  professor  of  historv,  and  here  he  had  also  at 
first  the  management  of  the  library,  which  after  a  few  years  he 
resigned.  In  the  same  year  he  commenced  publishing  his  '  Weltge- 
schichte  in  suzammenhftngender  Erz&bluDg'  (*  History  of  the  World  in 
a  connected  relation  '),  of  which  eight  pfu*ts,  forming  four  volumes, 
were  published  between  that  date  and  1841.  In  1822  he  made  a 
journey  to  Paris  to  collect  materials  for  his  history,  and  in  1823,  urged, 
he  says,  by  representations  from  many  quarters,  be  left  the  completion 
of  his  larger  work,  and  published  in  two  volumes  the  '  Qeschichte  des 
18  Jahrhunderts '  ('History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century'),  subse- 
quently enlarged  in  later  editions  to  'Gesdbichte  des  18  Jahrhunderts^ 
und  des  19  bis  sum  Stars  des  Franeosische  Kaiaerreicha '  ('  History  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  the  Nineteenth,  till  the  fall  of  the  FVench 
Empire ')  in  6  vols.,  published  between  1843-46.  These  are  his  most 
important  works.  In  range  of  view  and  extent  of  knowledge,  in  the 
thorough  command  of  his  materials,  in  insight  into  character,  and  in 
power  of  expression,  he  ranks  with  the  best  of  modem  historians.  In 
his  history  of  the  eighteenth  century  his  acquaintance  with  and  his 
judgment  of  the  literature  of  England  is  remarkable  for  its  depth 
and  its  gencnnd  correctness,  and  his  sketches  of  the  political  characters 
and  parties  are  distinguished  by  their  vigour  and  impartiality.  An 
English  translation  of  this  work  has  been  published  in  7  volumes, 
under  the  title  of  *  History  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth 
Centuries.'  In  1824  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  counsellor,  and 
shortly  after  of  privy  counsellor.  His  other  works  have  been 
'  Universal-historisohe  Uebersicht  der  Geschlchte  der  alten  Welt  und 
ihrer  Cultur  *  ('Universal  historical  abstract  of  the  history  of  the  ancient 
World  and  its  civilisation'),  in  8  volumes,  1726—34;  'Zur  Beurthei- 
lung  Napoleon's  und  seiner  neueaten  Tadler  und  Lobredner,  besonders 
in  Besiehung  auf  die  Zeit  von  1810—13 '  (*  Critical  Examination  of 
Kapoleon,  and  of  his  latest  censurer  and  eulogiser,  especially  with 
reference  to  the  period  from  1810  to  1813'),  1832-5.  He  also,  in  con- 
junction with  Kriegk  published  '  Weltgeschicbte  fiir  das  deutsche 
Volk'  (<A  History  of  the  World  for  the  German  People'),  1844-6,  and, 
with  Bercht  in  1830  the   'Arobivfiir  Geschiohte     [^  SUPP.] 

SHLOZER,  august  LUDWIG  von,  was  bom  on  the  5th  of 
July  1737,  at  Jagstadt  on  the  Jaxt,  in  the  principality  of  Hohenlohe- 
Kirchberg.  His  father  died  very  early,  but  the  boy  received  a  good 
education,  and  in  1751  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Wittembei^  to 
study  theology.  Here  he  conceived  a  moat  ardent  wish  to  travel  into 
Asia,  and  for  this  purpose  he  began  the  study  of  Oriental  languages. 
In  1754  he  went  to  Gottingen,  where  he  continued  the  study  of 
theology  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  engaged  himself 
as  tutor  to  a  Swediah  family,  with  which  he  went  to  Sweden.  He 
spent  three  yean  and  a  half  partly  at  Stockholm  and  partly  at  Upaala. 


Although  theology  had  been  his  principal  study,  Schlozer  opened 
his  literary  career  with  a  *  History  of  Commerce,'  in  Swedish  ('  Ver- 
such  eioer  Handelsgeschichte,'  Stockholm,  1758),  and  history  hence- 
forth became  his  favourite  pursuit.  In  1759  he  returned  to  Gottingen, 
and  now  began  seriously  to  prepare  himself  for  his  journey  to  A»ia 
by  intense  application  to  the  Elastem  languages  and  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  But  in  1761,  Miiller,  the  historiographer  of  the  Russian 
empire,  offered  him  the  place  of  tutor  to  his  family,  and  of  a  literary 
assistant  in  his  own  pursuits,  at  the  same  time  holding  out  to  Schloser 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  professorship  in  the  academy  of  St.  Petersburg, 
and  the  support  of  the  govemment  for  hia  intended  journey.  These 
hopes  induced  Schlozer  to  accept  the  ofier.  On  his  arrival  in  St. 
Petersburg  he  immediately  began  to  study  the  Russian  language  and 
the  history  of  the  empire ;  but  his  great  progress  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  his  principal,  and  rendered  the  situation  of  S<^lozer  very  unplea- 
sant. In  1762  Schlozer  was  made  adjunctns  to  the  academy  and 
teacher  in  a  public  establishment,  which  induce^  him  to  quit  his  place 
in  the  house  of  Miiller,  who  now  became  his  avowed  opponent 
Michaelis  of  Gottbgen,  in  the  meanwhile,  had  not  forgotten  his  young 
friend,  and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  in  1764  a  professorship 
in  the  university  of  Gottingen  was  offered  to  him.  Schlozer  would 
have  gladly  accepted  it,  but  his  adversary  contrived  to  induce  the 
Russian  government  to  refuse  him  permission  to  leave  the  country. 
After  many  negociations  he  was  however,  in  1765,  appointed  professor 
of  Russian  history  to  the  academy  of  St  Petersburg,  and  he  also 
obtained  leave  of  absence  for  three  months  to  visit  his  native  country. 
He  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  but  only  remained  there  two  years 
longer,  after  which,  in  1767,  he  was  invited  to  the  university  of  €K>ttin- 
gen,  as  professor  of  political  science.  Here  he  commenced  a  new  and 
very  active  life,  and  wrote  several  historical  works,  some  of  which 
still  rank  among  the  best  in  the  German  language.  His  style  is 
interesting,  but  sometimes  rather  coarse  and  without  taste.  His 
lectures  on  history,  political  science,  statistics,  and  other  subjects  were 
heard  with  great  admiration.  At  the  age  of  seventy  he  withdrew 
from  his  office;  in  1804  he  was  raised  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to 
the  rank  of  a  nobleman  and  received  the  title  of  privy  oouncillor  of 
justice.  He  died  on  the  9th  of  September,  1809.  His  Life  has  been 
written  by  his  son.  Christian  von  Schlozer,  under  the  title  of '  A.  L. 
von  Schlbzer^s  Oefientliches  und  Privatleb^,  aus  Oxiginalnikunden,' 
2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig,  1828. 

The  works  of  Schlozer  are  partly  historical  and  partly  political. 
Among  the  former  are,  a  'General  Hiatory  of  the  North'  (' Allgemeine 
Kordische  Geschiohte,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  1772) ;  a  (^rman  translation 
of  Nestor's  'Chronicle'  down  to  the  year  980,  Gottingen,  1802-9; 
'Weltgeschicbte  im  Auszug  und  Zusammenhange,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Gottin- 
gen, 17921802;  '  Vorbereitung  zur  Weltgeschicbte  fiir  Kinder,'  a  fifth 
edition  of  which  appeared  at  Gottingen,  1800.  As  a  political  writer 
Schlozer  had  great  influence  in  (jfermany.  His  views  are  laid  down  in 
his  correspondence  ('  Briefwechsel ')  which  he  published  at  Qottingen  in 
10  vols.  8vo,  1779-82,  and  in  a  political  joura^  called  'Staatsaozeigen,' 
which  he  edited  from  1782  till  1793,  in  18  vols.  The  main  object 
of  this  last  publication  was  to  expose  the  evils  and  abuses  in  the 
admioistration  of  the  various  states  of  Germany. 

SCHNEIDER,  CONRAD  VICTOR,  was  bom  at  Bitterfield  in 
Saxony,  in  1610,  and  died  in  1680  at  Wiirtembeiig,  where  he  had 
been  for  many  years  professor  of  medicine  and  physician  to  the 
elector.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  learned  man,  and  to  have 
possessed  much  skill  and  industry  in  forming  compilations  from  the 
writings  of  other  physicians.  His  works  are  very  numerous :  the 
moat  important  is  that  entitled  'De  Catarrhis'  (Witteb.,  1660), 
which  consists  of  six  books,  devoted  chiefly  to  an  anatomical  descrip- 
tion of  the  cavities  of  the  nose,  and  to  the  refutation  of  the  ancient 
and  generally  received  opinion  that  the  mucus  in  a  catarrh  flows  from 
the  brain  through  apertures  in  the  ethmoid  bone  into  the  nose  and 
to  the  fauces.  In  tiiis  refutation  it  may  be  easily  believed  that  he 
vras  successful ;  for  the  most  superficial  examination  of  the  parts  is 
sufficient  to  prove  that  such  a  passage  of  fluid  is  impossible,  and  that 
there  are  no  holes  in  the  skull  which  are  not  accurately  closed  by 
membranes,  nerves,  &a  In  Schneidei's  time  however  the  general 
reception  of  a  different  opinion  must  have  rendered  some  inteUectnal 
energy  necessary  for  the  establishment  of  even  so  obvions  a  fact  as 
this;  and  he  has  therefore  been  justly  rewarded  by  the  name  of 
Sohneiderian  membrane  having  been  since  appropriated  to  that  lining 
of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  describe  the 
structure  and  some  of  the  functions. 

SCHNEIDER,  JOHANN  GK)TTLIEB,  was  bora  on  the  18th  of 
January,  1750,  in  the  village  of  Kolm,  near  Wurzen,  in  Saxony, 
from  which  circumstance,  in  the  title-page  of  all  hia  works,  he  added 
to  his  name  the  epithet  of  'Saxo.'  His  father  was  a  poor  village 
mason,  and  could  do  nothing  for  the  education  of  his  son.  At  the 
age  of  four  years  the  boy  was  received  into  the  bouse  of  an  unde^ 
who  was  in  better  droumstanoes,  and  afterwards  sent  him  to  the 
public  school  of  Schul-Pforte.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  a  stricter 
discipline  than  he  had  been  accustomed  tOi  end  his  unwillingness  to 
submit  to  it  nearly  bronght  upon  him  the  disgrace  of  being  sent  away. 
The  threat  however  roused  his  energies  and  ambition,  and  from  this 
moment  he  began  with  the  most  unwearied  diligence  to  study  the 
ancient  languages,  which  there  formed  the  only  subjects  of  instruction. 
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At  th8  ag«  of  evghtflieiv  his  nnele  lent  him  to  the  UniTenity  of 
Leipzig  to  study  law.  But  the  aequaintanee  which  he  here  formed 
with  Boooe  of  the  moat  eminent  philosophersi  induced  him  to  reaume 
the  atnd^  of  aneient  literature,  which  he  had  ao  auooeeafuHj  eom- 
meooed  at  aehooL  Hia  first  woric, '  Anmerkungen  fiber  den  Anaereon,' 
Leipzig,  waa  published  in  1770,  and  in  the  following  year  appeared 
the  '  Periculum  Criticum  m  Anthologiam  Conatantini  Cephalse.*  To 
the  latter  work  waa  added  a  teriea  of  emend  ationa  of  the  text  of 
Ariatotle'a  'Natural  History/  which  from  thia  time  became  hia 
favourite  study.  In  the  same  year  Schneider  left  Leipzig  for 
Oottiogen ;  but  as  hia  uncle  either  would  not  or  could  not  any  longer 
supply  him  with  money,  he  lived  for  aeveral  yeara  in  the  greatest 
poverty,  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  Brunck,  to  whom  Heyne 
introduced  him,  and  who  wiahed  to  have  the  assistance  of  a  young 
scholar  for  hia  edition  of  the  Greek  poets.  Schneider  accoraingly 
went  to  Straabourg,  where  he  apent  three  happy  years.  The  influence 
of  the  bold  and  aometimea  rash  cnticiam  of  Brunck  is  manifest  in 
many  of  Schneider's  woiks,  eapf  cially  his  earlier  publications. 

At  Strasbourg,  Schneider  first  began  to  pay  attention  to  anatomy, 
botany,  and  noology,  which  he  did  principally  with  a  view  to  elucidate 
the  ancient  writers  in  these  departments  of  knowledge.  Here  he  slso 
published  a  work  on  Pindar,  'Versuch  iiber  Pindara  Leben  und 
Schriften,'  8vo,  1774 ;  and  Plutaroh,  'De  Puerorum  Educatione,  aoced. 
bina  ejuad.  et  Mareelli  Sidetcs  Fragmenta,'  8vo,  1775.  Ck>njointly  with 
Bmnek  he  made  an  edition  of  Oppian'a  Poems,  8vo,  1776;  and  a 
collection  of  the  frtgmenta  of  Pindar,  4 to,  1776.  In  the  same  year 
Schneider  waa  invited  to  the  professorship  of  philology  and  eloquence 
in  the  University  of  Frank£urt-on-the»Oder.  He  considered  the  lectures 
in  the  university  to  be  of  much  lera  importance  than  they  were  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be,  and  accordingly  he  not  only  encouraged  his 
pupils  to  private  study,  but  himself  set  a  most  active  example  His 
principal  attention  however  was  directed  to  natursl  history,  and  tho-e 
ancient  works  on  this  subject  which  were  totally  neglected  by  scholars ; 
and  he  not  only  availed  himself  of  everything  that  was  within  his 
reach,  but  undertook  journeys  to  most  of  the  great  towns  of  Germany, 
where  he  thought  he  might  collect  information  from  the  public  and 
private  collections  of  natural  objects.  The  first  work  that  he  publiahf  d 
Mt  Frankfurt  was  an  essay,  'De  dubia  Carminum  Orphicoram  Aucto- 
ritate  et  Vetuatate.'  In  1811  the  University  of  Frankfurt  was  trans- 
ferred to  Brealau.  Schneider  followed  the  university,  and  continued 
to  hold  the  same  office.  In  1816,  on  the  death  of  Bredow,  who  was 
chief  librarian  to  the  university,  Schneider  gave  up  hia  professorship 
and  became  Bredow'a  successor,  a  post  much  more  suited  to  his  taste. 
In  this  office  he  continued  until  his  death,  January  18, 1822L 

Schneider  wss  a  man  of  simple  habits  often  bordering  on  coaraenen, 
which  waa  probably  the  eonaequence  of  hia  residence  with  his  uncle, 
who  had  no  time  to  attend  to  his  education,  and  left  the  boy  to  the 
influence  of  bia  rough  companions ;  but  he  was  free  from  pride  or 
pretension,  and  took  a  delight  in  assisting  young  men  in  their  studieSk 
As  a  philologer  he  ranks  In  some  respects  amon^  the  first  of  modem 
times,  and  in  the  department  to  which  he  prmcipally  devoted  his 
attention  he  stands  aim  oat  alonew  The  oritioisma  of  his  maturer  age 
are  much  more  sober  and  sound  than  those  of  his  earlier  years,  though 
in  his  German  works  on  natural  history  he  often  shows  much  more 
leamiog  than  judgment  and  good  sense. 

The  works  which  he  published  after  he  settled  at  Frankfurt-on-the- 
Oder  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  1,  those  of  a  philological  and 
critical  charaeter,  most  of  which  relate  to  the  subject  of  natural  history 
aa  known  to  the  ancients;  and,  2,  worlis  on  natural  histoir,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  The  workq  of  this  latter  clasa  are  for  the  moat 
part  written  in  German.  Among  the  former  we  shall  mention  his 
editionaof  Demetrius  Phalereus, '  JDe  Elocutione  Liber,'  8vo,  Altenbuiv, 
1779 ;  ^lian, « De  Natur.  Animal.*  Gncc.  et  Lat,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1784.  In  1790  he  undertook  the  revision  of  the  works  of  Xenophon, 
edited  by  Zeune,  and  added  himself  a  new  and  critical  edition  of  the 
other  works  of  Xenophon  with  valuable  notes.  The  whole  collection 
of  Xenophon's  works  edited  by  Schneider  consists  of  6  vols,  in  8vo,  and 
the  last  edition  of  them  appeared  in  1815-25  at  Leipzig.  Nicander, 
•  Alf xipharmsca,  sen  de  Venenis,  Ac.,  Carmen,  cum  Vers.  Lat.,  SchoL 
Gt89c.,»  Ac,  8vo,  Hate,  1792;  Nicander,  -TherUca,'  8vo,  Leipzig, 
1816;  'Scriptorea  Rei  Rusticse,  cum  comment,  illustr.  et  fig.,'  4  vols. 
8vo,  Leipzig,  1794- 97;  *  Aristotelis  De  Animalibus  Histori©  Ubri  X., 
Graso.  et  Lat,  oum  comment  et  indioe,'  4  voht  8vo,  Leipzig,  1812.  In 
1797  be  published  the  first  edition  of  his  '  Greek  Dictionary,'  the  best 
that  had  appeared  since  the  days  of  Henry  Stephens.  A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1805.  and  a  third  in  1820, 2  vols.  4to ;  and  in  the  following 
year  he  published  a  supplement  to  it  He  also  edited  '  TheophrasU 
Charaoteres,  cum  viror.  doct.  conject  correcti,*  8vo,  Jena,  1799; 
*£elog8S  Physic8»,'  2  vols.  8vo,  1801,  comprising  the  most  important 
parts  of  natural  hiatory  known  to  the  ancients,  with  very  valuable 
notes.  'Argonautica  Orphci,'  Jena,  1808;  Vitruvius,  8  vols.  8vo, 
Leipzig,  1807;  *Aristotelis  Politica,'  with  a  Latm  translation,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Frankfurt-on-the-Oder,  1809;  JSsop's *  Fables,* 8vo,  Brealau,  1812; 
*Epicuri  Physica  et  Meteorologies,'  8vo,  Leipzig,  1818;  'Oppianus, 
Cynegetica  et  Halieutica,'  with  a  Latin  translation,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1813, 
In  thia  edition  he  has  withdrawn  many  of  the  bold  corrections  of  bis 
former  editioa  'Anonymi  (Economica,  quae  vulgo  Aristotelis  falso 
ferebantur,*  8vo,  Leipzig,  1815;  'Theophrasti  Opera  omnia»'  5  vola 


8vo,  Leipzig,  1818-21,  to  which  in  1822  a  sixth  Tolume  was  added. 
Hia  German  works  on  natural  hiatory,  and  his  abort  easaya  on  various 
subjects,  are  extremely  numerous :  a  complete  list  of  them  is  given  in 
Meusd's  *Gelehrtes  Deutsehland.' 

SCHNORR  VON  KAROLSFELD,  JULIUS,  was  born  at  LeipziG^oB 
the  26th  of  March,  1794.  Hia  father,  Hans  Sebnorr  ron  KaroUfeM 
(bora  1764,  died  1842),  a  painter  of  some  celebrity  in  hia  day,  wu 
director  of  the  Art-Academy  at  Leipzig,  and  Julias  receiv^  his 
esriieat  instructinn  in  art  from  him,  though  he  was  desirous  that  bia 
son  should  adopt  a  different  profesaion.  But  the  boy  diaplsyed  tt 
ao  unusuallv  early  ago  such  remarkable  talent  for  art,  and  so  earnest 
a  desire  to  follow  it,  that  the  elder  Schnorr  waa  induoed  to  yield,  asd 
at  the  age  of  sixteen  Julius  was  entered  a  student  in  the  AeaderoT 
of  Painting,  at  Vienna.  There  he  distinguished  himsdf,  though  tb« 
formal  conventionalisms  inculcated  were  anything  but  favourable  to 
the  development  of  original  genina  Happily  in  good  time  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome  (1815)  where  he  at  once  attached  himself  to  the 
society  forming  under  the  auspices  of  Cornelius  and  Orerbeek,  sad 
when  that  remarkable  cluster  of  young  German  punters  brcnubt 
their  productions  fairly  before  the  artistic  world,  Julias  Sehnorr  was 
recognised  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  the  promisuig  bead. 
His  work  the  '  Weddinff  in  Cana,'  attracted  so  much  Dotice  that  be 
was  chosen  along  with  Coraeliua  and  Overbeck  to  paint  the  walls  cf 
the  villa  Maisimt  at  Rome,  in  the  revived  art  of  frsseo^  vrith  designs 
from  the  trio  of  great  Italian  poets  Dante,  Ariosto,  and  Tassa  To 
Schnorr  was  aasigned  Ariosto,  and  his  designs  were  received  with 
general  approbation.  He  alao  produced  while  at  Rome  *  Jacob  sod 
Kachel,"  Madonna  and  Child,'*  Ruth  in  the  field  of  Boaz,'  'Flight 
into  Btrypt,'  and  other  important  works. 

At  Rome  Schnorr  had  gained  the  friendship  of  Niebuhr,  Humboldt 
and  Hansen,  by  whom  be  waa  introduced  to  the  munificent  patron  of 
artists,  Ludwig,  crown-prince  and  afterwards  king  of  Bavaria.  When 
Ludwig  set  about  the  construction  of  his  magnificent  works  at  Munich, 
Julius  Schnorr  was  one  of  the  artists  he  summoned  to  assist  in  deeo* 
rating  thsm.  He  removed  to  Munich  in  1 825,  and  in  1 827  was  appointed 
professor  of  historical  painting  in  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  then 
His  first  great  commission  was  to  paint  the  state  apartments  of  the  new 
palace,  with  a  series  of  frescoes  from  the  ancient  national  poem  of  the 
Nibelungen-lied.  After  these  had  proceeded  some  way  however,  th^ 
were  suspended  in  order  to  complete  the  decoration  of  that  portion  of 
the  palace  called  the  Fest-Saalbau,  three  grand  aaloons  of  which  wer> 
given  to  Schnorr  to  adorn  with  paintings  of  large  dimensions  repre- 
senting leading  events  in  the  history  of  Charlemagne^  Frederic 
Barbarossa,  and  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  the  three  rooma  being  severally 
named  after  those  personagea  These  three  series  of  puntiogi 
occupied  Schnorr  above  ten  yeara.  He  made  all  the  designa,  preparsd 
the  working  cartoons,  and  executed  several  of  the  more  important 
paintinga,  but  the  greater  number  were  painted  uuder  his  supervision 
by  his  pupila  They  are  painted  in  encaustic^  and  have  a  grand  appear 
ance.  In  some  may  be  discovered  much  superfluous  energy  snd 
occasional  exaggeration,  in  others  simplicity  carried  to  excess,  in  maoy 
a  great  redundancy  of  drapery,  and  exceptions  may,  perhaps  justly, !« 
taken  to  much  of  the  colouring ;  but  after  every  drawback  is  allowed, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the^  ditplav  abundant  and  vigorous  imsgina- 
tive  power,  immense  technical  skill,  and  that  they  produce  a  rerr 
impressive  effect 

On  the  completion  of  his  historical,  Schnorr  returned  to  his  mytbie 
series.  Having  destroyed  such  of  tiie  frescoes  already  done  as  did 
not  satisfy  his  more  mature  judgment,  he  set  himself  with  character- 
istic diligence  to  his  great  task.  As  conapleted  the  Nibeliingen  series 
occupies  five  chambers,  each  named  trom  the  section  of  the  Lied 
which  is  depicted  in  it.  The  first  called  the  '  Entrance  Hall,'  contains 
the  peraonages  of  the  poem.  The  second  or  'Marriage  Hall '  is  devo*e>l 
to  the  leading  evenU  in  the  life  of  Siegfrid.  The  third,  the  « Hall  of 
Treachery,'  contains  the  story  of  Hagen  a  treaohety,  from  the  moment 
when  Kriemhild  informs  Hagen  of  the  secret  of  Siegfrid's  vulnen- 
bili^,  to  its  consummstion  in  Siegfrid's  murder.  The  fourth,  the 
'  Hall  of  Revenge,*  carries  the  story  on  to  the  death  of  Hagen  hj  the 
hand  of  Kriemhild,  and  her  own  death  hj  the  aword  of  Hildebraod 
The  fifth  is  the  '  Hall  of  Lamentation,'  liiese  paintings,  which  are  in 
firesco,  were  likewise  all  designed  by  Schnorr  and  painted  by  him-'elf 
and  his  pupils.  They  have  all  the  artistic  excellences  of  the  hietoric 
series  just  noticed,  and  are  painted  with  a  broader  and  more  genial 
feeling.  Of  all  the  many  great  modem  paintinga  in  Munich  these 
are  perhaps  the  most  generally  popular,  both  among  the  artiat'a  conn 
trymen,  and  with  strangers. 

Schnorr  continued  to  reside  in  Munich  till  he  had  completed  his 
great  worka  in  fresco  and  encaustic,  busy  alio  during  the  whole  timo 
on  other  paintings,  and  designs  for  engravings,  of  various  degrees  of 
importance,  but  sufficient  alone  to  have  secured  him  a  foreznoat  place 
among  modem  painters.  In  1846  he  accepted  an  invitation  tn 
become  director  of  the  Picture  Qallery,  and  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Dresden,  where  he  remained  pursuing  a  coonw 
of  persevering  diligence  till  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  13th  of 
April  1853. 

Several  of  the  works  of  Julius  Schnorr  have  been  engraved*  In 
England  he  ia  perhaps  best  known  by  his  extensive  eeriea  of  Bible- 
pictures  <Die  Bibel  In  BUdem,'  Leipsig,  4to,  1852,  ko.    These  have 
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been  reprinted  in  London  from  the  original  wood-block%  and  though 
more  suited  to  the  taste  of  Germane  than  ordinary  Engliah  Bible* 
readen  have  met  with  a  large  aale.  They  exhibit  wondwful  anima- 
tion, variety,  and  power,  though  like  moat  of  Sohnorx^a  works  most 
Bucceasful  in  paiiages  admitting  of  lomewhat  exaggerated  expression 
and  action.  Schnorr  has  sIm  made  the  designs  for  an  illustrated 
edition  of  the  Nibelungen  published  in  1843,  but  he  it  aeen  to  a  dis- 
advantage in  designs  of  so  small  a  sise.  An  elder  brother  LuowxQ 
ScHNOBB,  bom  in  1789,  also  acquired  considerable  notice  in  early 
life  by  a  Ufge  altar-pieoe  of  St.  Cecilia,  a  Fauat^  and  some  other 
pictures^  but  he  sosroely  maiotamed  the  poaition  his  early  suoeesa 
promised.  He  settled  at  Vienna  where  he  painted  many  portraits,  as 
well  as  various  historical  and  genre  pictures. 

SCUNURR£R,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom  October  28, 
1742,  at  Canstadt  in  Wiirtemberg.  He  studied  at  Tubingen,  where, 
in  1762,  he  began  his  career  as  an  academical  teacher.  Four  years 
later  he  went  to  Gottingen,  and  afterwards  made  a  journey  through 
Holland,  England,  and  Franoe.  On  his  return,  in  1770,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Tubingen,  where  he  subsequently 
lectured  on  the  Greek  aod  Oriental  languages.  For  some  time  he 
was  ephorus  of  the  theological  faculty,  and  in  1805  he  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  university.  After  the  French  were  driven  from 
Germany,  Schnurrer  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in 
Wiirtemberg,  and  although  bis  official  position  prevented  him  from 
joining  either  party,  he  was  always  an  advocate  of  liberal  principles, 
and  was  from  the  first  opposed  to  the  design  of  the  government  to 
restore  the  constitution  of  Wuitemberg  as  it  had  been  previous  to  the 
year  1806.  In  1817  the  king  of  Wiirtemberg,  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  made  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  gave  «  new  oonatitotion 
to  bis  kingdom,  and  on  this  occasion  Schnurrer  declared  that  he  would 
willingly  vote  for  its  acceptance^  provided  the  king  would  introduee 
it  in  the  form  of  a  contract  between  himself  and  his  subjeetsL  In  con- 
sequence of  this  boldness  Schnurrer  waa  deprived  of  his  office,  though 
two  years  afterwards  the  government  waa  obliged  to  adopt  the  plan 
proi)OBed  by  him.  After  lus  dismissal  Schnurrer  sold  that  part  of  his 
extensive  library  which  consisted  of  Arabic  literature,  and  which  he 
bad  chiefly  collected  daring  his  stay  in  England,  to  Mr.  KnatchbuU. 
Schnurrer  died  on  the  10th  of  November  1822. 

Schnurrer  waa  a  man  of  great  and  accurate  learning;  espeoislly  in 
Drieoial  Jiterature,  but  his  official  duties  prevented  him  from  pro* 
3nciog  many  great  works.  His  writings,  though  numerous,  are  mostly 
imsll  dissertations  on  historical  and  Uieologiod  subjects,  written  on 
various  occasiooB  and  in  programs.  From  the  year  1793  he  took  an 
Mtive  part  in  a  literary  journal  colled  '  TUbinger  Literarische  Naeh* 
ricbten.'  His  '  Bibliotheca  Arabiea,'  the  last  edition  of  which  appeared 
at  Halle,  1811,  is  a  work  of  great  learning  and  diligenee.  His '  Om- 
tionum  Aeademicarum  Delectua  Posthumus,*  was  edited  by  Flaulua^ 
Tubingen,  1828.  The  Life  of  Schnurrer  hss  been  vmtteo  by  Weber, 
under  the  tiUe  of '  C.  F.  Schnurrers  Leben,  Charakter,  und  Verdienste^' 
Canstadt,  1823. 

SCUOFFER,  PETER,  though  commonly  called  one  of  the  inventors 
of  printing,  appears  to  have  been  rather  one  of  its  first  material 
improvers.  He  was  bom  at  (}erash«im  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  is 
Baid  in  early  life  to  have  worked  as  a  copyist  in  Paris.  Soon  sfter  tbe 
oommencement  of  tbe  partnership  between  Gutenberg  and  Fust» 
Schoffer  appears  to  have  repaired  to  Mains,  and  to  have  been  employed 
by  them.  In  the  account  given  by  Trithemius  [Gutbnbiro],  he  is 
stated  to  have  **  discovered  the  more  easy  method  of  casting  the  types." 
3utenberg  however  must  have  cast  types,  and  Schofittr^s  improvement 
was  that  of  cutting  punches,  by  which  greater  symmetry  in  the  type 
(vas  attained,  and  «  correct  reproduction  of  the  matrices  seoarod. 
The  extent  of  Schoffer  s  share  in  the  discovery  or  improvement  of 
drintiog  has  been  discussed  in  Dahl's  'P.  Sohofifer  von  Gerosheim, 
tfiterftnder  der  Buehdrackerkunst,'  1814,  followed  in  1882  by  'Die 
3uchdruokerkunst»  etfunden  von  Joba&n  Gutenberg,  verbessert  und 
sur  Volkommenheit  gebracht  durch  Peter  Schoffer  von  Gemsheim;' 
ind  in  '  P.  H.  Kuelb*s  *  Peter  Schoffer,  der  VoUender  der  Bochdrucker^ 
i  unst,'  published  in  1836.  After  Fust  and  Gutenberg  bad  separated  in 
:455,  Schoffer  became  a  partner  with  Fust,  whose  daughter  he  married, 
lis  name  appears  with  Fust's  at  tbe  end  of  the  Psalter  of  1467,  and 
bey  continued  to  print  jointly  till  Fust's  death  in  1466.  The  list  of 
heir  books  has  been  already  given  in  a  former  volume.    [Fust.] 

The  list  of  books  printed  by  Schoffer  alone  after  Fusrs  death  is  a 
ong  oneu  It  will  be  found  in  Paoser's  '  Annals,'  vol  il,  4to,  Norimb., 
794,  p.  117-136,  with  an  enumeration  of  other  works  supposed  to 
>e  his  by  the  type,  but  without  his  name.  Among  those  certainly 
•jDOwu  as  his,  are,  the  'Seounda  Seoundss'  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas; 
.nd  the  second  edition  of  the  '  Constitutions  of  Clement  V.',  1467; 
he  'Institutions  of  Justinian,'  1468;  St.  Thomas  Aquinas's  *Com- 
aentary  on  Peter  Lombard,'  fol.,  1469;  the  second  edition  of  the 
Sixth  Book  of  the  Decretals  of  Pope  Boniface  VIII. ;'  'Biblia  Latina,* 
;  vols,  fol.,  1472;  and  'Herbarium,  cum  Herberum  figuris,'  4 to,  1484. 
lis  last  work  of  all  was  a  Latin  Psalter,  fol,  1502 ;  in  whi^  year  he 
I  supposed  to  heve  died.  He  had  three  sons,  all  printers,  of  whom 
be  eldest,  John  Schoffer,  sucoeeded  him  in  his  busbiess ;  bis  name 
ppears  alone  as  the  printer  of  '  Mereurius  Trismegiatus,'  in  1608,  and 
f  many  subsequent  works,  and  he  is  known  to  have  praotieed  his  art 
s  late  as  1533. 


We  may  notice  here  that  ibe  account  of  the  donation  by  Gutenbeig 
of  certain  books  to  the  convent  of  St.  (^re,  stated  to  be  oontained  in 
a  deed  in  possession  of  the  University  of  Mama,  is  now  known  to  have 
been  a  foigery. 

8CH0LBFIELD,  REV.  JAM£S»  M.A.,  was  bom  November  15» 
1780,  at  Henley-on-Thames^  Oxfordshire.  His  father,  Nathaniel 
Scholefield,  was  minister  of  the  Independent  Dissenters'  chapel,  in 
that  town.  He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Christ's  Hospital, 
London,  became  a  Grecian  there,  and  obtained  several  priaes.  He  was 
entered  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  1809.  Having  been  elected 
Scholar  in  1812,  he  in  that  year  obtained  the  Craven  University 
Scholarship.  He  took  holy  orders  in  October  1813,  by  special  permis- 
sion, before  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  KA.  Soon  sfterwards,  on 
proceeding  to  his  degree,  he  attained  the  place  of  Senior  fihaneellor^s 
Medallist^  and  was  first  in  the  list  of  Senior  Optimesi  About  the  same 
time  he  became  curate  to  Mr.  Simeon,  of  Trinity  Church,  Cambridge. 
In  October  1815,  he  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  Having 
taken  his  degree  of  M.A.,  he  obtained  in  July  1823,  by  presentation  of 
his  college^  the  perpetual  curacv  of  St  Michael's,  Cambridge,  where 
for  thirty  years  he  performed  toe  duties  of  his  sacred  office  with 
unwearied  zeal  and  assiduity.  On  the  doath  of  Mr.  Dobree,  he  was 
elected,  October  22, 1825,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Cambridge.  In  1827  he  married,  and  in  the  same  year  he  com- 
menced the  courses  of  lectures  on  the  principal  Greek  authors,  which, 
with  few  interraptions,  he  continued  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  the  Lent  Term  of  each  year  he  delivered  lecturea  on  .£achylua, 
Plato,  Aristophanea,  Thucydidea,  Sophocles,  Demosthenesi,  and  Pindar, 
returning  to  each,  on  an  average,  onoe  in  seven  years.  In  1844  he 
made  a  tour  in  Scotland,  and  he  visited  that  country  three  times  after- 
wards. On  the  11th  of  November  1849  the  church  of  St  Michael  was 
burnt  down.  On  the  following  day  Dr.  Ftaooh,  canon  of  Ely,  died, 
and  Mr.  Soholefteld  sncceedei  him  in  the  canonry,  the  preferment 
being  attached  to  the  Regius  Professorship  of  Greek.  St  Michael's 
church  was  rebuilt^  and  waa  reopened  January  11, 1852.  Profea^or 
Soholefleld's  health  however  had  been  fiuling  for  some  time^  and  he  waa 
ordered  by  his  medical  adviMr  to  refrain  from  preaching,  and  take 
reat  in  some  healthful  and  pleasant  plaoe.  For  that  porpoee  he  retired 
to  Hastings,  on  the  coast  of  Sussex,  and  there  died,  April  4,  1853. 
He  was  buried  at  Fairlight^  near  Hastings. 

Professor  Ssholefields  prineipal  literary  publications  are  as  follows. 
In  1826  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Person's  Four  Tragedies  of 
Euripides;  in  1828  an  edition  of  Middleton's  *  Treatise  on  the  Greek 
Article;'  an  edition  of  JS^ohylus,  with  notes  critical  and  explanatory ; 
and  a  new  edition  of  Bishop  Leighton's  '  Prsslectiones.'  His  next  work 
waa  '  Petri  Paul!  Dobree  Adversaria,'  containing  Dobree's  notes  on  the 
Greek  historians,  philosophers,  and  minor  orators,  of  whidi  Part  L 
was  published  January  1831 ;  Part  IL  November  1831 ;  and  Part  III. 
January  1833.  In  1882  he  published  'Hints  for  an  Improved  Trans- 
hbtion  of  the  New  Testament^'  and  in  1881  an  edition  of  the  New 
Testament^  in  whioh  the  original  Greek  and  authorised  English  version 
are  printed  in  parallel  columns.  In  1848  he  published  an  edition  of 
the  'Eumenides'  of  ^sohylus.  Several  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published  in  a  eeparate  form. 

(ifemo«r«  oftke  Jiev.  Jamet  Sehof^fiddt  M,A.,  UUe  of  Trinity  College, 
R^u$  Profeetor  of  Oreek  in  the  l/nivernty  of  Cambridge,  Perpetual 
CuraU  of  Si.  MichaoFi,  and  Canon  ofBly,  by  his  Widow,  with  Notes  on 
hie  Literary  Character  by  the  Rev.  William  Selwyn,  M.A.,  Citnon  of 
Ely,  8vo,  1855.) 

SCHOLZ,  JOHANN  MATTHIAS  AUGUST,  was  bora  at  Rape- 
dorf  near  Breslau  in  Prussian  Silesia  on  February  8,  1794.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  tbe  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium  of 
Braalau,  in  1812  entered  the  university  there  where  he  studied  theology 
and  philology ;  and  in  1814  gained  a  prise  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
theological  fiaculty  for  his  essay  on  the  Psrable  of  the  Vineyard. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  commenced  his  critical  labours  on  the  text  of 
the  New  Teatament,  and  with  this  object  f^ter  he  had  for  two  years 
availed  himself  of  the  materials  in  the  library  of  Vienna,  in  1817-19 
he  visited  Paris  and  London,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  In  1820,  im- 
mediately after  being  appointed  professor  extraordinary  of  theology 
at  Boon,  he  joined  the  expedition  under  Minutoli  for  the  explora- 
tion of  Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  .The  travellers  disagreed 
and  parted,  but  Scholz  journeyed  through  Egypt  Palestine,  and  Syria 
for  four  months,  when  he  returned  to  Trieste.  At  Breslau  in  1821  he 
took  priest's  orders,  exeroited  his  fiinctions  at  Bonn,  and  in  1823  was 
made  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  and  a  canon  of  the 
oathedral.  He  died  in  November  1852.  Among  his  principal  works 
we  may  mention  'Reise  in  die  Gegend  zwischen  Alexaudrien  und 
Pariitonium,  die  libysche  Wiiste,  Siwa,  Agypten,  PalU^tina,  und  Syrian, 
in  den  Jahren  1820  und  1821,'  which  was  a  selection  from  his  diary, 
and  was  published  in  1822.  In  1825  he  issued  at  Bonn  his  '  Commeu- 
tatio  do  Golgathss  et  Jesu  Christi  Sepulcri  situ,'  in  1834  his  '  Hand- 
buch  der  biblischen  Archiiologie,'  and  in  1830  and  1885,  the  great 
object  of  his  studies,  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  title 
of 'Novum  Testamentum  Grsoce,'  in  two  volumes.  Scholz's  excel- 
lence as  a  philologist  has  been  generally  scknowledged,  and  his  labours 
are  held  in  high  estimation. 

SCHOMBERG,  ARMAND  FREDERIC  D£,  was  of  Germsn 
fiunily,  but  born  of  an  EngUsh  mother,  of  the  house  of  Dudley,  in 
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or  about  1608.  Bred  a  aoldier,  he  began  his  oareer  in  the  Swedish 
army,  dariog  tiie  Thirty  Tears'  war,  and  was  punished  by  the 
emperor  for  the  part  wluoh  he  took  by  confisoation  of  his  property. 
He  Uien  entered  the  serrioe  of  the  Netherlands,  and  afterwards  that 
of  Franoe,  in  which,  from  1650  to  1685,  he  led  an  active  and  dis- 
tinguished life,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  marshaL  In  1685,  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him,  with  many  other  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  subjects  of  France,  to  seek  liberty  of  oonsdenoe 
in  another  country ;  and  he  betook  himself  first  to  the  servioe  of 
Portugal,  then  to  that  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  lastly  to 
that  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  when  about  to  make  his  descent  upon 
England  in  1688.  In  our  own  country  the  course  of  events  gikve  little 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  military  talent.  Sohomberg  was  sent 
to  Ireland  in  1689,  as  commander-in-chief;  where^  during  ten 
months,  hia  succeeses  fell  ^ort  of  the  expectation  raised  by  his  high 
reputation.  Age  perhaps  had  made  him  overcautioua.  He  was 
kUled  July  1,  1690,  by  a  piatolshot,  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
while  gallantly  leadiog  a  regiment  of  French  Proteatanta  across  the 
river. 

SCHOMBUBGK,  BOBEBT  HEBMANN,  Ekioht,  son  of  the  Bev. 
John  Frederick  Lewis  Schomburgk,  a  German  Protestant  minister  in 
Thunugio,  was  bom  in  1804.  From  his  early  years  he  has  been 
devoted  to  geographical  science  and  to  the  study  of  natural  history. 
In  1831  he  was  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies  to  survey  the  island  of 
Anegada,  one  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  surrounded  by  coral  reefs,  on 
which  many  shipwrecks  bad  occurred.  In  1835  he  undertook  a  mission 
from  the  Boyiil  Geographical  Society  of  London  to  explore  the  interior 
of  Guiana.  His  researches  were  carried  on  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
of  a  very  formidable  character,  but  he  succeeded  in  tracing  the  more 
important  rivers  and  in  exploring  the  interior  of  the  country,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  describe  in  a  far  more  satisfactory  manner  than  had  been 
hitherto  done  the  physical  features,  geology,  and  natural  history  of 
Guiana;  much  indeed  being  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the 
scientific  world.  It  was  during  this  exploratory  journey  that  Mr. 
Sohomburgk  in  making  his  way  up  the  Bfrbice  BLver  discovered, 
January  1|  1837,  the  Victoria  Begia  water  lily,  the  most  magnificent 
aquatic  plant  known  to  exist :  he  communicated  an  acoonnt  of  his 
discovery  to  the  London  Botanical  Society,  where  it  was  read  Septem- 
ber 7,  1 837.  The  plant  itself  we  need  hardly  say  has  been  made  a 
denizen  of  the  great  public  and  private  conservatories  of  tbia  country. 
Full  accounts  of  his  journeys  in  Guiana  were  oommunicated  duriog 
their  progress  to  the  lioyal  Geographical  Society,  and  published  in  the 
'  Journal'  of  that  society,  and  much  of  their  substance  was  afterwards 
embodied  in  bis  work  on  British  Guiana.  On  bis  return  to  England 
in  1889  Mr.  Schomburgk  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Geogra- 
phical Society  for  hit '  Travels  and  BeMarches  during  the  years  1836-39 
in  the  Colouy  of  British  Guisna,  and  in  the  adjacent  parts  of  South 
America.*  In  the  following  year,  1840,  he  waa  sent  by  the  British 
government  to  make  a  survey  of  British  Guiana.  Having  suooess- 
fuUy  accomplished  this  object  he  waa  knighted  on  his  return.  He 
published  shortly  after  a  very  valuable  account  of  the  country  under 
the  title  of '  A  Description  of  British  Guiana.'  He  also  published  a 
series  of  '  Views  in  the  Interior  of  Guiana*  In  1847  Sir  B.  H.  Schom- 
burgk published  a  very  elaborate  '  History  of  Barbadoes,'  a  work  of 
grtat  research  and  value.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  British  consul 
to  the  republic  of  St.  Domingo,  and  in  1857  to  Bang*kok  in  Siam. 

Sir  Bobert  has  continued  to  pursue  in  San  Domingo  his  scientific 
labours,  and  the  results  have  been  at  intervals  oommunicated  to  the 
Geographical  and  other  societies.  One  of  his  very  valuable  papera 
deservts  to  be  specially  mentioned,  an  account  of  his  investigation 
of  the  physical  geography,  &c.,  of  the  <  Peninsula  and  Bay  of  Samsnd  in 
the  Dominican  llepublic,'  which  he  communicated  to  the  foreign  office, 
and  which  was  printed  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Boyal  Geographical 
Society,'  vol.  xxiii.,  1853.  Sir  B.  H.  Schomburgk  enjoya  a  European 
reputation,  as  is  evinced  by  the  honours  he  has  received  from  various 
courts  and  learned  societies:  he  was  nominated  a  knight  of  the 
Pruasian  order  of  the  Bed  Eagle  in  1840 ;  oi  the  Saxon  order  of  Merit 
in  1845;  and  a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1847;  he  was 
created  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the  University  of  Konigsberg,  and 
he  has  been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  several  of  the  learned 
societies  n{  Europe  and  America.     [See  SapPLKUEHT.] 

SCHON  or  SCHONOAUEB,  MABTIN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  e  irly  German  painters  and  engravers,  was,  according  to  recent 
discoveries,  bom  at  Ulm  of  a  family  which  produced  many  artists 
somewhere  about  the  year  1420 ;  his  name  occurs  in  Ulm  documents 
from  1441  to  1461.  The  inscription  therefore  upon  the  back  of  his 
portrait  in  the  gallery  at  Munich,  though  probably  authentic,  is  appa- 
rently erroneous.  He  settled  about  1461  at  Colmar,  and  died  there 
February  2,  1488. 

Martin  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  an  engraver  In  his  youth,  and 
to  have  devoted  his  attention  principidly  to  painting  after  a  visit  to 
the  Netherlands,  where  he  became  acquainted  wiSi  the  excellent 
works  of  the  Van  Eycks  and  their  scholars.  He  probably  resided 
some  time  at  Antwerp,  as  he  was  sometimes  called  by  the  Italians 
Martino  d'Anversa;  and  from  a  letter  of  Lambertus  Lombardus  to 
Va»ari  dated  April  27,  1565,  and  published  by  Gaye  in  hU  Carteggio 
loedito  d*Artiati,  iii.  177,  it  is  supposed  that  he  studied  under  Boger 
van  Bruges,  now  from  good  evidence  cojosidered  to  be  the  painter 


of  the    portable   alter    of   Charies  V.,   whioh    has  been  hitheito 
attributed  to  Mending. 

The  best  works  of  Martin  Schon  are  atill  at  Colmar  in  the  coKeee 
library,  but  there  are  many  which  are  attributed  to  him  iu  the  coUec* 
tiona  of  Munich,  Vienna,  Numberg,  and  Schleisebeiin,  sutd  in  otlwr 
places,  as  Ulm,  Stuttgart,  Basel,  £rlin,  &o.  Hia  piotorea  ace  in  all 
respe<^  similar  to  those  of  other  pupils  of  the  Van  Eyck  school,  bat 
are  inferior  in  colour  to  those  of  his  master  Boger  van  Bruges ;  ihej 
are  notwithstanding  among  the  beat  works  of  their  sty  leu  Many  ci 
the  picturea  of  an  inferior  painter,  Martin  SchaffiiBr,  have  been  sed 
still  are  ascribed  to  Martin  Schon.  None  of  his  pictures  are  agaed 
with  either  a  nsme  or  a  monogram,  but  his  prints  are  genoaJly 
marked  with  a  monogram. 

Sohon's  prints,  though  crude  in  light  and  ahade,  are  among  the  be4 
of  the  early  productions  of  the  Germans  in  this  clasa.  Hartsch  rao- 
merates  and  deeeribes  116.  Seventeen  others  bear  bis  monogram,  bat 
are  supposed  not  to  be  by  him ;  and  twelve  very  doubtful  prints  are 
eoumerated  by  Heineken :  the  list  is  reprinted  in  Naglera  *  Kunst^rr 
Lexicon.'  Scbon,  which  in  German  sipiifies  excellent  and  beantifi]], 
is  supposed  to  be  a  nickname  of  thia  artist,  whose  real  name  vu 
Schoogauer;  be  was  formerly  called  Hilbsch  Martin  by  the  Gem.aiM, 
and  Bel  Martino  and  Buon  Martino  by  the  Italianau  There  vras  la 
earlier  painter  and  wood  engraver  of  the  name  of  Martin  Schocn  st 
Ulm,  who  was  active  from  1894  until  1 416.  lo  the  National  Gallery  isa 
composition  of  many  small  figures,  *  The  Death  of  the  Vir^gin/  by'him. 
(8andrart,  Deutsche  Aeademie^  <£c ;  Bartsch,  Peinire  Graremr ; 
Griineiseo,  Ulnu  KunUdtben  im  MitUkUter ;  Von  Qoandt^  Kuaubiut^ 
1840 ;  Waagen,  Kunttwerke  und  KUnsUer  m  DeutscKland,  voL  ui ;  Kap- 
ler, Neuet  A  llgemeina  KUntUer  Lexiem  ;  Paasavant,  Pdnire  Crrasecr.) 
SCHONLEIN;  JOHANN  LUK,  a distinguiahed  German  physiduL 
He  was  bom  at  Bamberg  on  the  30th  of  November  1793,  and  receirni 
his  early  education  in  the  gymnasium  of  that  place.  He  aJterwdi 
studied  in  the  universities  of  Landahut  and  Wurzburg,  in  the  Uxxa 
of  which  he  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  year  l^«c% 
He  afterwarda  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Jena,  but  returned  to  AVurs* 
burg  in  1819.  The  following  year  he  was  made  Professor  of  ClisioJ 
Medicine  in  the  Julius  Hospital.  Here  he  distinguiahed  himaeif  for 
his  industry  in  the  observation  of  disesse.  In  1 833  be  accepted  tbe 
professorship  of  Clinical  Medicine  at  Zurich.  In  1840  he  commeDced 
deliveriog  lectures  in  Berlin,  and  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.at  traded 
great  attention  on  account  of  the  wide  and  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  disease  which  he  displayed.  He  waa  appointed  Profr^sor 
of  Pathology  in  the  uoiversity,  and  also  professor  at  the  Medical  and 
Surgical  Military  Academy  of  Berlin.  He  is  chiefly  known  out  of 
Germany  by  the  olinioal  reporte  of  his  lectures  and  oa^es  published  hf 
his  pupUsu  He  has  published  nothing  himself.  Thoae  however  who 
are  anxious  to  discover  his  opinions  will  find  them  in  a  work  entiilc<i 
'General  and  Special  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,'  published  tt 
Wurzburg,  in  four  volumes,  in  1832.     [See  Supplbmbxit.J 

SCHOOLCBAFT,  H£NRT  ROWE,  celebrated  on  account  of  fail 
travels  among  the  native  Indiims  of  North  America,  and  hin  reaeaxthefe 
into  their  language  and  antiquities,  waa  bom  on  the  28th  of  Mazcb 
1793,  at  Hamilton  in  Albany,  New  York,  where  his  father,  Colood 
Lawrence  Schoolcraft,  was  the  manager  of  extensive  glass- wtirk^ 
Having  while  a  mere  child  displayed  a  remarkable  talent  for  drewiag 
and  painting,  negociations  were  entered  into  for  his  apprenticeship  to 
a  portreit-paintco',  but  his  destination  is  said  to  have  been  cban^ged  to 
that  of  a  house-painter,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  acuialty 
apprenticed ;  and  we  find  him  at  a  sufficiently  early  age  engaged  in 
the  study  of  litereture  and  science.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  a 
contributor  of  both  prose  and  vene  to  the  newspapers,  and  be  wa^  we 
are  told,  already  occupied  in  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  languages 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Union  College,  whera  he  completed 
his  scholastic  education.  Hebrew,  German,  and  French  he  is  said  to 
have  taught  himself  during  the  intervals  of  collegiate  study  and  nevs- 
paper  writing,  and  he  at  the  same  time  was  assiduoualy  engaged  in 
the  study  of  mineralogy.  In  1816  he  commenced  the  pubbcatioo  of 
a  work  on  the  manufacture  of  glass,  enamel,  &a,  and  the  appUcalico 
of  chemistry  to  these  arts,  under  the  title  of  *  Vitreology,*  but  sot 
meeting  with  a  sufficient  sale  it  was  discontinued. 

He  began  in  18^7  the  course  of  travel  aod  inquiry  to  whi^  be 
owea  his  reputation,  by  a  journey,  prosecuted  through  that  and  part 
ofthe  following  year,  down  the  Alleghany  river  to  the  Ohio,  thence 
up  the  Missouri  to  St.  Loui«,  exploring  the  whole  of  the  Miasoori 
shore  on  foot,  as  well  ss  the  district  around  Potosi,  and  thence  to 
the  Ocack  end  highland  regions  extending  to  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  tbe  wilder  parte  of  Arkansas.  His  object  in  thu 
journey  was  to  make  a  geological  explontion  of  the  country  and  to 
form  a  mineralogical  collection ;  and  Laving  arranged  his  notes  aod 
specimens  he  proceeded  to  Washington,  in  the  hope  of  indoeing  tbe 

S^vemment  to  undertake  the  working  of  the  lead  minea  of  MissourL 
e  met  with  a  warm  reception  from  the  scientific  men  of  the  capital, 
his  collections  being  tbe  filrst  of  the  kind  made,  with  any  approach  to 
completeness,  in  America.  In  like  manner  his  account  of  the  '  Mines 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  Missouri'  (8vo,  1819),  waa  recogniaed  as  the 
first  detailed  description  of  a  North  American  mining  district  whioh 
had  then  been  published  The  success  of  this  work  led  to  his  «ippoint> 
ment  by  Calhoun  as  gsologist  to  the  exploring  expedition   ujidei 
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General  CaBs,  despatohed  by  the  goveniment  in  the  spzing  of  1820,  to 
the  sourcee  of  tbe  Mlasisaippi.  Of  this  expedition  he  published  on 
his  retarn  in  1821,  his  'Journal/  and  aUo  his  geological  report  These 
works  added  much  to  his  reputation,  and  of  the  'Journal '  a  large 
edition  was  sold  in  a  few  weeks.  Having  been  appointed  secretary 
to  an  Indian  conference  at  Chicago,  he  made  in  1821  a  lengthened 
journey  along  the  Miami  and  Wabash  riTers,  and  into  Illinois,  of  which 
he  published  an  account  under  the  title  of  '  Travels  in  the  Central 
Portions  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.' 

In  1822  he  was  appointed  by  Presideut  Monroe  agent  for  Indian 
nffairs  in  the  North  Western  Provinces,  his  residence  being  fixed  at 
^Jie  foot  of  Lake  Superior.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
married  Miss  Jane  Johnston,  the  eldest  daughter  of  an  Irish  gen- 
tleman who  had  settled  in  those  parts,  and  married  the  daughter 
of  Wa-bo-jeeg,  a  celebrated  war  sachem  and  hereditary  ruling  cacique. 
Miss  Johnston,  who  had  been  sent  to  Europe  to  be  eduoated,  was  a 
young  lady  of  accomplishments  and  literary  tastes,  but  8h€  had  derived 
from  ner  mother  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  language 
and  traditions  for  which  she  retained  a  warm  attachment.  His 
marriage  with  her  stimulated  his  interest  in  Indian  matters  and 
smoothed  his  way  for  the  acquisition  of  all  kinds  of  information;  and 
during  a  continuous  residence  of  twenty  years  in  the  vicinity  of 
Indian  tribes  at  Elmwood  and  Michilimackinack  he  pursued  with 
untiring  ardour  the  investigation  of  the  Indian  languages,  ethnology, 
and  antiquities,  abandoning  for  them,  to  a  great  extent  the  geological 
studies  which  had  won  him  his  early  reputation.  But  during  all  this 
time  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  his  official  and  extra-official  duties. 
He  attended  several  important  conferences  of  Indian  tribes^  and  in 
1831  was  sent  on  two  or  three  occasions,  accompanied  by  United  States 
troops,  to  advise  or  compel  hostile  tribes  to  arrange  their  differences. 
From  1828  to  1832  he  was  a  member  of  the  territorial  legislature,  and 
in  that  capacity  he  procured  the  passing  of  several  laws  tending  to  benefit 
the  Indian  races;  he  also  induced  the  legislature  to  adopt  a  system 
of  county  and  township  names  formed  by  him  on  the  basis  of  the 
aboriginal  vocabulary.  During  this  time  he  managed  the  finances  of 
the  territory;  and  he  founded  in  1828  the  Michigan  Historical  Society, 
and  tbe  Algic  Society  of  Detroit  for  the  inveatigatio&  of  tha  Indian 
language  and  antiquities. 

In  1832  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  directed  to  conduct  an  expedition  to 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  north  and  west  of  St.  Anthony*s  Falls.  Of  this 
journey  he  published  an  account  with  maps,  under  the  titlp  of  'An 
Expedition  to  Itasca  Lake,'  New  York,  1834.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  "  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  the  Mississippi  up  to  its  ultimate  forka,  and  to  its 
actual  source  in  Itasca  Lake,  which  point  he  reached  on  the  23rd  of 
July,  1832."  According  to  the  writer  of 'Sketches  of  the  Life  of  H.  R. 
Schoolcraft,'  prefixed  to  his  'Thirty  Years  with  the  Indian  Tribes,'  he 
is  "the  only  man  in  America  who  haa  seen  the  Mississippi  firom  its 
source  in  Itasca  Lake  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico." 

In  1836  President  Jackson  appointed  Mr.  Schoolcraft  commissioner 
to  treat  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  norUi-west  for  the  purchase  of 
their  lands,  and  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  them  a  tract  of  some 
16,000,000  acres  in  the  region  of  the  Upper  Lakes.  On  the  completion 
of  this  n^ociation  he  v^as  appointed  acting  superintendent  of  Indian 
afiairs  for  the  northern  departmeuty  and  in  1839  chief  disbursing  agent 
for  the  same  department. 

One  of  his  earliest  undertakings  in  connection  with  his  Indian  studies 
was  the  construction  of  a  complete  lexicon  of  the  Algonquin  language 
— or  the  primitire  and  most  widely-diffused  of  the  aboriginal  languages; 
and  he  reduced  the  grammar  of  this  langusge  to  a  system.  He  read 
before  the  Algic  Society  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Algonquin  language, 
wnd  two  of  them  being  translated  into  French  by  M.  Duponceau, 
obtained  for  him  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Institute  of  France. 
In  1889  appeared  his '  Algic  Researches,  comprising  Inquiries  reepeoting 
tbe  Mental  Characteristics  of  the  North  American  Indians :  First  Series^ 
Indian  Tales  and  Legends,'  2  vola  12mo,  New  York,  1839 :  a  valuable 
body  of  legends  collected  by  him  from  the  Indian  wigwams^  or 
obtained  by  his  wife  from  her  family  stores.  No  book  had  given  so 
faithful  an  image  of  the  domestic  life  and  habits  of  thought  of  the 
aboriginal  Americans;  and  if  we  have  since  been  able  to  penetrate 
even  further  into  their  inner  life,  it  has  been  chiefly  by  means  of  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  subsequent  publications. 

He  now  resolved  to  remove  to  New  York,  and  digest  the  immense 
mass  of  materials  he  had  so  laboriously  collected.  Arriving  in  that 
city  in  1841,  he  issued  proposals— with  a  specimen  number--of  an 
'  Indian  Cydopssdia,'  which  was  intended  to  embrace  the  history, 
ethnology,  and  philology  of  the  tribes,  and  the  geography  and  anti- 
quities of  the  country  occupied  by  them ;  but  he  could  find  no  publisher 
willing  to  undertake  the  risk  of  a  work  of  such  magnitude,  and  the 
pcheme  fell  to  the  ground.  He  then  resolved  to  undertake  a  tour  in 
Europe,  partly  in  order  to  make  himself  better  acquainted  vrith  the 
recent  progress  in  archaeological  and  philological  studies.  His  works 
had  already  rendered  his  name  familiar  in  Europe,  and  he  received  a 
warm  welcome  both  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent;  but  during 
his  absence  he  lost  hij  wife,  the  companion  of  his  Indian  studiea 
On  his  return  to  America  he  made  an  antiquarian  tour  in  Western 
Virginia,  Ohio,  and  the  Canadas ;  and  he  communicated  the  result  of 
his  examinations  of  the  great  Indian  mounds  which  he  saw  in  this 
journey  to  the  Geographical  Society  of  Denmark,  whieh  had  elected 
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hmi  an  honorary  member.  In  1844  he  published  in  nmnben  the  fint 
volume  of  a  miscellany  entitled  '  Oneota,  or  the  Indian  in  his  Wigwam/ 
in  which  he  gave  popular  sketches  of  the  history,  oustou  b,  poetiy, 
traditions,  &c.,  of  the  Indians,  with  descriptions  of  their  i  ountry,  in 
extracts  from  his  journals,  besides  much  other  miscellaneous  inlorm- 
ation  respecting  them.  About  the  same  time  appeared  a  collection  of 
his  poetry,  under  the  title  of  'Alhalla,  or  the  Lord  of  Talledaga,  a 
Tale  of  the  Creek  War,  and  some  Miscellaneous  Pieces,'  some  of  them 

Sreviously  printed.  He  also  printed  an  'Address'  delivered  before  the 
Ithnological  Society  of  New  York,  of  which  he  wss  one  of  the  founders: 
a  paper  on  the  'Grave  Creek  Mound  in  Western  Virginia'  (in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society);  an  'Address' 
delivered  before  the  Now  York  Historical  Society;  and  aome  other 
papers. 

In  1845  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New-York  empowerad  Mr. 
Schoolcraft  to  take  a  census  and  collect  statisticu  of  the  Iroquois  or 
Six  Nations,  and  the  results  were  published  in  the  following  year  under 
the  title  of  'Notes  on  the  Iroquois,  or  Contributions  to  the  Statistics^ 
Aboriginal  History,  Antiquities,  and  General  Ethnology  of  Western 
New- York.'  This  work,  which  gave  a  much  more  favourable  view 
than  was  commonly  held  of  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  tribes^ 
was  a  good  deal  canvassed,  but  was  received  with  very  general  appro- 
bation. In  1846  Mr.  Schoolcraft  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Aborigines 
question  under  the  notice  of  Congress,  and  by  a  la^e  body  of  various 
information  enforcing  his  opinion  that  their  character  had  been  mis- 
understood and  a  wrong  policy  adopted  towards  them ;  and  he  strongly 
urged  the  importance  of  the  executive  mskiog  a  strenuous  effort  to 
collect  such  historical  and  other  information  as  might  still  be  proserved 
among  them,  as  well  as  full  information  respecting  thehr  actual  con- 
dition. In  consequence  of  his  representations  the  Congress  passed  an 
act,  authorising  the  appropriation  of  the  necessaiy  funds  for  the  purpose 
and  directing  the  secretary  of  war  "to  collect  the  statistics  of  all  the 
tribes  within  the  Union,  together  with  materials  to  illustrate  their 
histoiy,  condition,  and  prospects."  The  enquiry  was  entrusted  to  Mr. 
Schoolcraft,  who  issued  an  elaborate  series  of  questions,  "embodying 
the  results  of  his  thirty  years'  studies,"  and  carried  out  the  investiga- 
tion with  a  rare  amount  of  xeal  and  eneq^y.  The  first  part  of  his 
report  appeared  in  1860  in  the  shape  of  a  bulky  quarto  volume^ 
entitled  'Historical  and  Statistical  Information  lespecting  the  History, 
Condition,  and  Prospects  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States^ 
colUcted  and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  per  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3rd,  1847,  by  H.  R.  a,  illus- 
trated by  &  Eastman,  Capt.  U.  S.  army  :  published  by  Authority  of 
Congress ; '  and  three  more  parts  or  volumes  have  sinoe  appeared.  Tlijs 
great  work,  in  its  way  unique,  must  always  remain  a  standsri 
authority  on  the  interesting  subject  of  which  it  treats;  and  with  Mr. 
Schoolcraft's  more  popular  works  it  comprises  that  complete  '  Indian 
pyclopndia'  which  in  his  earlier  days  it  was  his  ambition  to  produce. 

During  the  progress  of  this  his  great  work— to  carry  on  which 
effectually  he  had  removed  with  his  second  wifa  to  Washington— he 
commenoBd  the  publication  of  '  a  revised  series  of  his  complete  works,' 
by  the  publication,  in  one  8vo  volume,  Phil.  1861,  of  his  'Personal 
Memoirs  of  a  Residence  of  Thirty  years  with  the  Indian  Tribes  on  the 
American  Frontiers,  1812-1842,'  a  work  answering  pretty  closely  to  its 
titles  and  consequently  neither  systematic  nor  profound,  and,  despite 
of  many  remarkable  peraonal  adventures,  in  its  disoonneotion  not  very 
entertaining,  but  full  of  materials  serviceable  to  those  interested  in 
Indian  manners,  language,  and  history :  prefixed  to  it  is  a  somewhat 
too  magniloquent  life  of  the  author,  from  which  the  materials  of  this 
sketch  are  (with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Schoolcimft's  writings)  mamly 
derived.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  since  published  'American  Indiana, 
theur  Historv,  Condition,  and  Prospects*  from  Originsl  Notes  and 
Manuscripts,^  1  vol  8vo;  'Scenes  and  Adventures  in  the  Semi- Alpine 
R^onof  the  Ozack  Mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas,'  8vo,  1863; 
and  '  The  Myth  of  Hiawatha  and  other  Oral  Li^ends,  Mythological, 
and  Allegoric,  of  the  North  American  Indians,'  8vo,  Phil^  1866.  The 
last  work  was  published  in  consequence  of  the  popularity  of  Long* 
fellow's  celebrated  poem  of  Hiawatha.  In  the  Notes  to  that  poem, 
Mr.  Longfellow  mentions  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  writings  as  the  source 
whence  he  derived  his  legend,  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  was  induced  by 
this  notice  to  revise  and  recast  his  '  Algic  Researches^'  which  had  long 
been  out  of  print,  and  give  the  Indian  stories  in  their  original 
simplicity. 

Besides  being  a  member  of  the  chief  American  literary  and  scientific 
societies  Mr.  Schoolcraft  is  an  associate  or  member  of  the  Geographical 
Society  of  London,  the  Ethnological  Society  of  Paris,  and  the  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquaries,  Copenhagen.  In  1846  the  University  of 
Geneva  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.     [See  Supplehbnt.I 

SCHOOTEN,  FRANCIS,  a  Dutch  mathemaUcian  of  the  1 7th  century, 
of  whose  life  scarcely  any  particulars  have  been  preserved.  He  was 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Leyden,  and  was  one  of  the  young  philo- 
sophers*  chiefly  natives  of  Holland,  who^  rising  superior  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  age  in  lavour  of  the  andeot  geometry,  contributed  most  to  the 
establishment  and  promotion  of  what  was  then  called  the  New  analysis 
— the  algebra  of  Descartes  and  the  infinitesimal  calculus. 

In  1646  he  published  a  small  tract  on  conic  sections,  in  which  are 
given  8  vend  ways  of  describing  those  curves  by  a  continuous  motion ; 
and  in  1649  he  gave  to  the  world  a  Latin  translation,  accompanied  by 
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a  le«rn«d  oomir.efitory,  of  ih«  gaometry  of  D«ioftrtec  Ten  yotn  afUr* 
wstdfl  be  pttbl  bed,  with  nnmeroui  additions,  a  aeoond  edition  of  tlie 
oommentary  in  two  Tolumee.  This  work  lias  met  witli  general  appro- 
bation, aa  it  preaente  a  elear  explanation  of  the  anbject  without  the 
prolixity  whieh  naually  aoeompaniea  the  writinga  of  a  commentator; 
it  ia  atoo  enriehed  with  the  reeearehea  of  aeveral  distin|niahed  mathe- 
n^aMAiaw  of  the  ageu  It  eontaina  two  letters  from  Hndde  (burgo- 
master of  Amsterdam)  on  the  redaction  of  equations,  on  the  method 
of  tangents,  and  on  propositions  oonceming  maxima  and  minima ;  and 
one  from  Van  Heuraet  on  the  rectification  of  ourvea.  There  are  also 
two  tracts  by  K.  Beanne  on  the  limits  of  equations,  and  one  entitled 
<  Elementa  Curvarum,'  by  the  unfortunate  minister  De  Witt 

In  1651  he  published  bia  'Prindpia  Matheseos,'  and  in  1667  hia 
'ExerdtstioDes  Mathematicse.'  The  latter  work,  which  is  now  searoe, 
eontaina,  besidea  the  solutions  of  sereral  curious  and  intricate  propo- 
sitions, many  use^l  and  instructive  applications  of  algebra  to  geomela^, 
particularly  a  rostoration,  in  part  and  in  an  algebraic  form,  of  the 
treatif e  on  '  Plane  Loci,'  from  the  works  of  Apolloniua 

The  year  of  Schooten's  birth  is  not  known,  but  he  died  in  1660, 
while  the  second  Tolume  of  the  commentary  aboTe  mentioned  was  in 

the  press.  _  , 

8CH0REL,  or  SCHOOREL,  JOHN,  was  bom  in  1496,  at  Schoorl, 

a  Tillage  near  Alkmasr  in  Holland.  His  parents  djiog  when  he  was 
▼ery  young*  be  was  put  to  school  by  some  near  relations ;  and  as  he 
▼ery  early  manifested  a  decided  inclination  for  the  art  of  deaign,  they 
placed  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  under  William  (Cornells,  an  indif- 
ferent psinter,  with  whom  he  remidned  three  years,  and  made  much 
greater  progrcM  than  might  hare  been  expected.  He  afterwards 
studied  under  Jamee  Coroelis  at  Amsterdam,  a  much  abler  artist,  wbo 
took  great  pahis  to  instruct  him.  The  fame  of  John  de  Mabuse, 
who  was  living  in  high  esteem  at  Utredit,  induced  Sehorel  to  place 
himself  under  him ;  but  he  soon  left  him,  on  account  of  his  dissolute 
manners,  which  disgusted  the  young  artist  Scfaorel  then  traveUed 
through  Germany,  and  passed  some  time  at  Kiimbeiig  with  Albert 
Diirer,  who  treated  him  with  great  kindnesa  He  next  went  to  Venice, 
whero  he  met  with  an  eocleaiastic,  hia  oouotiyman,  who  persuaded  him 
to  join  a  compaoy  of  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  In  Ptdestine  he 
made  numerous  sketches  of  Jerusalem  and  the  environs  of  the  countiy 
about  Jordan,  and  whatever  appeared  worthy  of  his  attention.  On  his 
way  to  the  Holy  Laod  he  landed  at  Cyprus;  and  on  his  return,  at 
Rhodes,  whero  he  was  received  with  much  distinction  by  Villiers,  the 
grand-master  of  the  knights  of  St.  John.  In  these  islands  he  likewise 
enriched  his  portfolio  with  numerous  sketches,  whioh  wero  of  great 
use  to  him  in  bis  futuro  oompotitions.  On  returning  to  Europe  he 
passed  thrte  years  at  Rome,  atud  jing  the  worka  of  R&ffaelle  and  other 
great  masters  and  the  antique.  He  was  the  first  of  the  artists  of  the 
Netherlands  who  introduced  the  Italian  taate  into  his  own  country. 
He  settled  at  Utrecht  His  worka  wero  very  numerous,  and  sro  spoken 
of  in  the  highest  terms  of  praise :  among  them  the  Baptism  of  Christ, 
Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,  the  Passage  of  the  Israelitea  over 
Jordan,  and  some  others,  aro  particularly  mentioned.  Unfortunately 
all  bis  great  works  in  the  churohea  and  convents  wero  destroyed  by  the 
Iconoclasts,  in  1666,  only  fonr  years  after  his  death.  Though  many 
in  private  oollectiona  escaped  deetracUon,  his  works  aro  now  exces- 
sively searoe.  In  the  oollection  of  old  paintinga  made  by  Measra 
Boisser^,  now  in  the  posseasion  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  aro  four  of  his 
pictures ;  and  in  Lord  Methuen'a  gallery  at  Corsham  House  thero  ii 
one,  of  which  Dr.  Wsagen  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  praise.  SchonI, 
wbo,  besides  his  eminence  aa  a  painter,  was  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished men  of  his  time,  died  at  Utrecht,  December  6, 1662.  In  the 
National  Gallery  aro  two  pictures  ascribed  to  Van  Schorol. 

8CH0TT.  ANDREW,  was  born  on  the  12th  of  September,  1662, 
at  Antwerp.  He  studied  at  Louvain,  whero  he  afterwards  taught 
rhetoric.  But  the  distorbanoea  in  the  Netherlanda  obliged  him  to 
withdraw ;  and  about  1677  he  went  to  Paris,  whero  for  some  time  he 
assisted  Buabeea  in  hia  literary  occupations.  After  a  stay  of  two 
yean  in  France  he  went  to  Spain,  whero  he  became  acquainted  with 
some  persona  of  influence  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  obtained  a  professorship  of  Gi«ek  literaturo  at  Toledo. 
Schott  gained  so  high  a  roputatton,  that  in  1684  he  was  invited  to 
the  professorship  of  Grsek  and  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Saragoesa. 
In  1686  he  entered  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  began  the  study  of  theology,  which  he  subsequently  taught  at 
Sarsgossa,  until  he  waa  invited  to  Rome  as  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
the  college  of  the  Jesuita  Hera  he  romained  for  throe  years,  and  at 
the  dose  of  this  period  he  asked  and  obtained  permission  to  return 
to  Antwerp.  The  remainder  of  his  life  he  spent  at  Antwerp,  devoting 
himself  entirely  to  literary  pursuits.  He  died  on  the  28d  of  January. 
1629.  ' 

Sohott  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  sincerity :  he  waa  kind  and 
obliging  to  all  persons,  whether  Romanist  or  Protestant,  his  only  object 
being  to  advance  the  interoats  of  learning  and  sdence.  As  a  scholar 
he  is  mora  remarkable  for  his  great  and  accurate  learning  than  for 
his  genius  or  eritical  talenta  His  works  amounted  to  the  number  of 
forty-seven :  ifve  aball  only  give  a  list  of  the  more  important  among 
them.  *Laudatio  Funebris  Ant  Augusti  Archiep.  Torracononsia,  in 
qua  ejus  Vito  Scriptsquo  disteritur,'  Ley  den,  4ta,  1686;  *Vit»  Com- 
paratsB  Anstotelis  acDemosthenia,  Olympiadibus  so  Preturia  Atheni- 


eosium  digestas,*  Augsburg,  4to.,  1608;  'Hiepania  Ulosirata,  sen 
rerum  urbiumque  HispantsB,  Lusitaniae,  ^thiopisa  et  Indiae  Soriptorea 
varii,'  Frankfurt  4  vola  foL,  1608, 1618 :  the  first  two  vols,  of  thia 
very  important  work  were  edited  by  Schott  himself^  tho  third  bj 
his  brother,  and  the  fourth  by  Pistoriua.  *  Thesaaroa  ExempLona 
ao  Sententiarum  ex  Anotoribus  Optimis  ooUectus,  in  oentoxisB  qoatu-jr 
divisus,'  Antwerp,  Svo.,  1607 ;  '  Hispanisa  BibUotbeca»  sea  de  Aeade- 
miis  et  Bibliotheda,  item  Elogia  et  Nomenclator  Claronun  Hispan-g 
Scriptorum,  qui  Latins  Disdplinaa  omnea  illustramnt.'  Frankfort, 
4to.,  1608 :  tlua  work,  though  of  great  value  for  the  literary  history  oS 
Spain,  has  many  defects;  and  as  the  author's  name  does  not  s.|^»esr 
on  the  title-page,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  work  waa  not  wruua 
by  Schott  himself.  'Adagia,  dve  Proverbia  Orssoorum  ox  Zeoolao, 
Diogeniano,  et  Suidaa  eoUectands  partim  edita,  pariim  nunc  primum 
Latino  reddita ;  aocedunt  Proverbiorom  Oraaoorum  e  Vatioaaa  Biblio- 
theca  Appendix  et  Jos.Scaligeri  Stromateus,'  Antwerp,  1613,  4tOL; 
*  Obeervationum  Humanarum  Libri  Quinque  quibua  Graeci  Latmiqw 
Scriptorea  emendantur  et  illuatrantur,'  fta,  Hanau,4to.,  1515;  *  Tabula 
Rei  Nummarics  Romanorum  Grasoorumque  ad  BelgioMD,  Galltfam. 
fte.  monetam  rovocataa,  cum  brovi  Catalogo  eorum  qui  apod  Gneeos 
Latinosquo  de  Pondeiibua,  Menauria  et  Re  Nummaria  aeripsenxDV 
Antwerp,  8vo.,  1616 ;  'Selecta  Variorum  Commentaria  in  OraiUioes 
Ciceroni*,'  Cologne,  8  vols,  Svo,  1621.  Schott  also  took  a  part  in  the 
edition  of  the  'Bibliotheca  Patrum,'  which  appeared  at  Cologne  ia 
1618,  ke.  He  also  published  editions  of  several  ancient  writers,  such 
as  Aurelius  Victor,  Pump.  Mela,  Orosius,  St  Raailiua,  Theophylsctes, 
and  wrote  notes  upon  Valerius  Flaccua  and  Com.  Nepoeu  He  ako 
edited,  with  additions,  the  '  Annalea  Romani '  of  Plghiua,  the  '  Iciae- 
rary'of  Antoninus,  Ooltdiis's*  History  of  Sicily,'  Roatnia  'Antiquiutes 
Romanse,'  and  the  '  Lettree'  of  Pbul  ManutiuAi 

*SCUOUW,  JOACHIM  FRIEDRICH,  professor  of  botany  tad 
superintendant  of  the  botanic  gardena  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  bora 
at  Copenhagen  in  1789.  He  entered  the  univerdty  in  the  year  l^u? 
and  oommenoed  the  study  of  the  law,  but  natural  science  hariaf 
more  attractions  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  study  of  botany.  In  ISI;^ 
he  made  a  natural  history  tour  through  Norway,  and  in  1816  he  pab> 
liahed  an  essay  entitled  '  De  aedibus  plantansm  originariis^'  for  wbick 
he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoeophy.  He  afier 
wards  travelled  throughout  Europe  in  searoh  of  botanieal  infonnatMa, 
and  in  1822  oommenoed  publishing  his  'Elements  of  a  Univena: 
Qeograpl^y  of  Plants,'  which  was  accompanied  by  an  atlaa.  In  1S2» 
he  was  elected  to  ropresent  the  Univenity  of  Copenhagen  in  the 
Danish  States'  Aasembly,  and  was  for  three  succesnva  years  preddest 
of  that  body.  He  waa  remarkable  for  his  liberal  opinions,  and 
especially  for  his  advoca<9  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  In  1844  be 
was  chosen  spokesman  of  the  deputation  who  presented  a  petition  ta 
the  king,  praying  for  equal  rights  in  the  d  ukedom  of  Schlee wig.  Heades 
the  botanical  works  above,  Dr.  Schouw  has  published  many  othereoo  tbs 
diatribution  of  planta,  and  the  relations  of  climate  to  naUaral  history 
produotiona  One  of  them  entitled  *  Earth,  Planta,  and  Mas/  has  be«a 
tranalated  into  English  by  Professor  Heolroy.  Dr.  Seboow  is  ofr 
doubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  authoritiea  on  the  anbject  of  the 
diatribution  of  plants,  and  his  views  on  the  subject  of  their  rolatbai 
are  everywhere  adopted  aa  the  basis  of  modem  reaearobea  on  thii 
subject. 

SCUREVE'LIUS,  CORNELIUS,  was  bom  at  Haarlem  in  South 
Holland,  about  the  year  1616.  He  waa  brought  up  as  a  physicaB, 
but  it  is  not  stated  if  he  ever  praotiaed  thia  profession,  and  he  ia  oblj 
known  by  his  literary  laboura  In  1662  he  suoceeded  his  £ather  u 
rector  of  a  school  at  Leyden,  which  plaoe  he  held  till  hia  death  in  16C4. 
according  to  some,  or  in  1667  according  to  others.  Schrevelitt 
publiahed  editiona  of  many  of  the  Latin  daadosl  writen  with  not«s 
collected  from  various  critics;  Juvend,  Pereius,  Tsrenoa,  Viigil 
Honoe,  and  Cioero  aro  among  the  number.  He  also  pnUiahed  a 
Hesiod  and  Homer  in  the  same  way.  He  alao  edited  the  '  Lexicon' 
of  Scapula,  and  that  of  Hesychius,  which  beare  date  the  year  166^ 
after  the  death  of  Schrevelius,  as  appears  from  the  dedication  of  the 
printer.  Schrovdiua  is  best  known  by  his  *  Lexicon  Maaoale  Qnbco- 
Latinura,'  the  fourth  edition  of  which  is  sdd  to  have  appeared  in 
1645.  Works  of  this  kind  should  be  estimated  by  the  period  to 
which  they  belong,  and  in  this  view  the  'Lexicon  Manude '  had  the 
merit  of  fumiahing  the  young  scholar  with  a  cheap  dictionary  of  the 
Greek  langusee.  This  dictionary  however  is  of  very  limited  use^  aa 
it  is  only  applicable  to  a  few  authora  Peril  ape  few  school-books  bavs 
been  more  extendvdy  used ;  the  ediUous  both  English  and  fordgn 
aro  innumerable :  but  it  i»  formed  on  a  plsn  fundamentally  bad,  and 
is  full  of  erron  of  dl  kinda 

SCHUBERT,  FRANZ,  a  German  eomposer.  of  whose  bioRiaphy 
very  little  is  known.  He  was  bom  at  Vienna,  January  Zl,  1797,  and 
died  in  the  same  dty,  November  19,  182&  He  composed  severd 
operas,  sjmphoniee,  and  other  works  of  magnitude;  but  they  neier 
attracted  much  notice,  and  hie  short  life  appeare  to  have  been  apeot  m 
neglect  and  obscurity.  His  large  worka  aro  forgotten ;  but  he  has 
gained  a  great  amount  of  poathumous  fame  by  hia  songs  and  bdlad«, 
many  of  whioh  aro  extant,  and  generally  admired,  not  on^  in  Q«r- 
many,  but  in  Itdy,  France,  KngWnd,  America,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  whole  musicd  world;  and  they  deaerve  their  roputation,  for, 
while  their  dmpls^  natural,  and  expresdve  mdo^y  deUghts  the  popular 
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ear,  the  most  aceomplisbed  muaioian  ia  charmed  by  their  masterly 
coQBtruction  and  ioexhaustible  richneM  of  fancy.  But  the  Bonga 
which  paaa  under  Schubert's  name  are  very  unequal  in  merit,  and  it  is 
believed  that  many  of  them  are  not  his  composition,  but  spurious 
imitations  of  his  style. 

♦SCHUBERT,  GOTTHILF  HEINRICH  VON,  Professor  of  Natural 
Histoiy  in  the  University  of  Manich,  was  bom  April  26, 1780,  at  Hohen- 
stein  in  Saxony,  where  his  father  was  minister.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Greiz  and  Weimar,  and  whilst  at  Weimar  attracted 
the  notice  of  Herder,  who  received  him  into  his  house.  He  com- 
menced the  study  of  theology  in  the  University  of  Leipzig^  but  a  year 
after  he  left  for  Jena,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
medicine.  He  commenced  practice  as  a  physician  in  Altenberg,  and 
met  with  considerable  success;  but  he  was  fond  of  literature,  and 
this  led  him  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  In  1804  he  published  a 
romance  entitled  '  Die  Kirche  und  die  Gotter.'  After  remaining  two 
years  in  Altenberg,  he  went  to  Freiburg,  in  order  to  study  geology. 
In  1807  he  repaired  to  Dresden  to  study  Uie  art-treasures  of  that  city; 
here  he  delivered  lectures  on  natural  science,  which  he  afterwards 
published,  under  the  title  of  'Views  of  the  Night-side  of  Nature:' 
he  had  already  published  one  volume  of  his  great  work  on  the  '  Uni- 
versal History  of  Life,'  which  was  completed  in  1820.  In  1809  he 
accepted  the  position  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  the  Grand-Duke  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  On  resigning  this  appointment  he  became 
professor  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of  Erlangen,  and  subse- 
quently accepted  the  same  chair  at  Munich. 

Schubert  has  published  a  great  many  works,  all  of  them  partaking 
more  or  less  of  a  metaphysical  character.  Some  of  his  writings  are 
devoted  to  religious  subjects,  and  are  treated  of  in  a  pietistic  and 
mystical  manner.  He  has  written  several  volumes  giving  an  accouut 
of  his  travels;  such  are  bis  'Journeys  in  the  Esst,'  '  Travels  in  the 
South  of  France  and  Italy,'  and  others. 

SCHULTENS,  ALBERT,  a  learned  divine,  was  bom  at  Groningen 
in  1686.  He  studied  at  that  place  till  1706,  and  made  rapid  progress 
in  theology,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Arabic.  He  then  visited  Leyden, 
and  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  professors  at  that 
universitv.  Thence  he  passed  to  Utrecht,  where  he  met  Reland,  and 
profited  by  his  lessons.  On  bis  retum  to  Gronin^^en  in  1708  Sohultens 
took  holy  orders,  and  in  1711  became  curate  of  Wassenaar.  Two  years 
after  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Oriental  languages  at  Franeker, 
where  he  remained  till  1720.  He  was  then  invited  to  Leyden,  where 
he  taught  Hebrew  and  the  Oriental  languages  with  great  reputation 
till  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  26th  of  January  1750,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age^  He  lef*:  a  son,  named  John  Jacob,  who 
was  professor  of  divinity  at  Herbom,  and  who  afterwards  succeeded 
him  in  the  chair  of  Oriental  languages  at  Leyden.  Schultens  published 
several  works  on  various  subjeots  connected  with  Biblical  or  Oriental 
literature.  The  principal  are : — '  Commentarios  in  Libnim  Job,  cum 
nov&  versione,'  2  vok.  4to,  Lejden,  1787 ;  '  Vetus  et  regia  via 
Hebra'izandi  contra  novam  et  metaphysicam  hodiemam,'  4to,  Leyden, 
1738;  'Origines  Hebreee,'  2  vols.  4to,  Franeker,  1724-38.  In  these 
last  two  works  Schultens  upholds  the  doctrine  that  the  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Syriao,  and  Chaldee  are  only  the  remuns  of  a  more  ancient 
language  taught  to  man  by  his  Creator ;  and  refutes  the  opiniona  of 
QouBset  and  his  disciples,  who  maintained  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Hebrew.  '  Proverbia  Salomonis  cum  versione  integr&  et  commentario,' 
4  to,  Leyden,  1748 ;  'Monumenta  vetustiora  Arabise,'  4  to,  Lev  den,  1740, 
or  a  collection  of  poetical  fragments  of  the  times  preceding  Mohammed, 
as  preserved  in  the  works  of  Nuwayri,  Mastidi,  Ab<i-l-fed<^  &c.,  with  a 
Latin  translation  and  copious  notes.  He  published  also  the  '  Life  of 
Saladin,'  by  Boh^u-d-din,  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, and  an  excellent  geographical  index,  folio,  Leyden,  1755;  a 
portion  of  the  '  Makamdt,*  or  cessions  of  Hsrirl ;  and  a  new  edition  of 
Erpenius's  Arabic  Grammar,  with  numerous  additions.  A  short 
account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Schultens  may  be  read  in  the 
'  Athenre  Frisiaoae,'  by  Vriemoet. 

SCHULTENS,  HENRY  ALBERT,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  wos 
horn  at  Herbomy  February  15,  1749,  at  the  time  when  bis  father  (John 
Jacob)  was  professor  of  divinity  at  that  place.  He  was  educated  at 
Leyden,  where  he  applied  himself  with  great  diligence  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew  and  Arabic  under  bis  father  and  Evenurd  Scheid,  who  then 
lodged  at  his  house.  He  also  studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
under  Hemsterhuis,  Rhunkenius,  and  Walkenaar;  and  cultivated 
English  literature,  being  remarkably  fond  of  Pope,  and  an  entbueiastio 
admirer  of  Shakspere.  In  1722,  when  he  was  only  in  his  twenty-third 
year,  he  puUished  his  '  Anthologia  Sententiarum  Arabicarum '  (4 to, 
Leyden),  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.  Shortly  after  he  visited 
England,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  Arabic  manuscripts  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  resided  for  some  time  at  Oxford  as  a  gentleman- 
commoner  of  Wadham  CollegAi  In  May  1773  the  university  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  M.A.  by  diploma.  He  also  visited  Cambridge, 
and  made  several  oorrections  and  additions  to  the  catalogue  of  Uie 
Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  university  library.  During  his  stay  in 
England,  Schultens  published  his  '  Specimen  Proverbiorum  Meidani 
ex  versione  Pooookian& '  (4to,  1773),  which  he  had  transcribed  whUe 
at  Oxford  from  the  original  numosoript  of  Edward  Pooook,  preserved 
in  the  Bodleiaa  On  hu  retum  to  Holland,  Schultens  was  appointed 
professor  of  Oriental  languages  in  the  academical  school  of  Amsterdam 


where  lie  remained  for  five  years,  until  in  December  1778  he  was 
called  to  succeed  his  &ther  in  his  obair,  and  in  1787  was  elected  rector 
of  the  university.  At  the  expiration  of  \u»  functions  in  1788  he 
delivered  his  remarkable  peropition,  'De  logenio  Arabum,'  which  was 
afterwards  printed.  In  November  1792  he  was  attacked  by  a  slow 
fever  that  terminated  in  a  consumption,  of  which  he  died  Ajigust  12. 
1793,  at  the  age  of  forty-four. 

Besides  his  '  Anthologia '  of  Arabic  sentences,  and  several  articles  in 
the  'Bibliotheea  Critica,'  edited  by  Wyttenbach  (Amst,  1779-90), 
Professor  Schultens  wrote  '  Pars  versionia  ArabicsB  Libri  Colalli^  wa 
Dimnah,'  4to,  Lejden,  1786,  or  the  Arabic  translation  of  the  Fables 
of  Bidpav,  or  Pilpay,  made  by  Abdalla  Ibn  Mokaffa.  [Pilpat.] 
'Meldanil  Proverbiorum  Arabioorum  pats,  Latins  cum  notis,'  4to, 
Leyden,  1795.  This  work,  which  is  different  from  that  published  in 
1773,  was  not  printed  till  after  the  death  of  the  author,  by  the  care 
of  his  friend  Nicholas  William  Schroder.  It  contains  only  a  portion 
of  the  proverbs  of  Meydani,  of  the  whole  of  which  Schultens  had  made 
a  translation.  '  De  Fioibus  Litterarum  Orientalium  Proferendis,'  4to, 
Amst,  1774.  '  De  Studio  Belgoram  in  Litteris  Arabicis  Excolendis,' 
Leyden,  1779.  These  are  two  inaugural  oratioos  read  on  the  occasion 
of  his  taking  possession  of  the  chairs  which  he  filled  at  Amster- 
dam and  Leyden.  He  left  also  a  Dutch  translation  of  the  Book 
of  Job,  which  has  never  been  printed.  The  life  of  Henry  Albert 
Schultens,  aocompanied  by  his  portrait,  appeared  in  Wagenaar*s 
collection,  entitlcKi  'Series  Continuata  Historiso  Batavss,'  part  i, 
pp.  364-380. 

SCHULTING,  ANTONIUS,  was  bom  at  Nymegen  hi  Guelderland, 
in  1659.  He  received  a  learned  education  under  Rycquius  and  Gr»- 
vius,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Leyden  under  Voet  and  under 
Noodt  to  whom  be  was  related.  After  being  employed  as  a  teacher  of 
law  in  his  native  province  and  also  in  Friesland,  he  was  removed  to 
the  University  of  Leyden  in  1718,  where  he  became  the  colleague  of 
Noodt.  He  died  at  Leyden  in  1784.  Schultiog  was  a  laborious 
student^  and  he  had  a  right  perception  of  the  necessity  of  studying 
Roman  law  in  its  historical  development  Besides  some  orations  deh- 
vered  on  public  occasions,  he  wrote  '  Enarratio  partis  prime  Digesto- 
rum,'  Leyden,  8vo»  1720 ;  '  Thesium  Controversamm  juxta  seriem 
Digestomm  decades  C.,'  Leyden,  8vo,  1738 ;  snd  '  Notes  ad  Veteres 
GloBsas  Verborum  Juris  in  BasiUcis,'  inserted  in  the  third  volume  of 
the  Thesaurus  of-Otta  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is 
the  '  Jurisprudentia  Vetus  ante-Justinianea'  (Lugd.  Bat,  1717  and 
Lips.,  1737),  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  four  books  of  the 
'  Institutiones '  of  Gaius,  the  'Sententias  Receptso'  of  Paulus,  the 
twenty-nine  *  Tituli  ex  Corpore  Ulpiani,'  the  fragments  of  the  '  Codices 
Gregorian  us  et  Hermogenianus,'  the  'Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum 
Legum  Ccllatio^*  and  some  few  other  matters.  Though  this  work  has 
been  superseded  either  altogether  or  in  part^  so  far  as  ngucdn  the  text, 
by  the  'Jus  Cirile  ante-Justinianeum,'  &a,  published  at  Berlin  in  1815, 
by  the  'Corpus  Jur.  Rom.  ante- Justinian.,  &&,  Bonn,  1835  and  1837, 
and  by  the  various  discoveries  and  labours  of  more  recent  jurists,  it  is 
still  very  valuable  for  the  learned  notes  of  Scbulting  and  other  scholars 
which  accompany  it 

•SCHULTZ,  KARL  HEINRICH,  or  as  he  is  now  called  SCHULTZ 
SCHULTZENSTEIN,  professor  of  medioine  in  the  University  of 
Berlin.  He  was  bom  at  Alt-Ruppin  on  the  8th  of  July,  1798.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Neu-Ruppin.  He  studied  medi- 
cine and  suigeij  at  Berlin  and  graduated  as  Doctor  of  Medicine  in 
1821.  In  1822  he  became  a  private  teacher  in  tbe  university,  and  in 
1825  he  was  made  an  extraordinary  professor,  and  in  1825  an  ordinary 
professor.  He  is  distinguished  for  his  researches  in  vegetable  physiology 
more  espeoially  for  the  discovery  of  Uie  laticiferous  tissues  in  plants 
and  the  circulation  of  a  fluid  in  them.  His  papers  on  this  subject  are 
very  numerous,  although  recent  botanists  have  been  led  to  doubt  the 
correctness  of  manv  of  his  conclusions.  He  has  also  written  upon  the 
nature  of  the  blood  and  its  changes  and  composition  in  disease.  In 
his  work  entitled  '  The  Universal  Doctrine  of  Diwase '  he  has  explained 
manv  of  his  peculiar  views.  He  has  written  a  work  on  homoaopathy, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that  this  wyni^m  is  but  the  revival 
of  the  doctrine  of  Paraoelsua  He  has  written  also  many  other  works 
on  physiology  and  medicine. 

SCHULTZE,  ERNST  CONRAD  FRIEDRICH,  a  young  German 
poet,  no  leas  remarkable  for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  charaoter,  and  for 
the  peculiar  application  of  his  gsnius,  than  for  his  genius  itself.  He 
was  bom  at  Celle»  March  22nd  1789,  and  was  to  far  from  giving  early 
indications  of  a  studious  disposition,  that  while  at  school  he  was  con- 
sidered exceedingly  negligent  and  wayward,  and  impatisat  of  restraint 
or  order.  Neither  did  he  distioguish  himself  by  diligence  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1806 ;  for  though  he  gained 
the  notice  and  friendship  of  Pix^fessor  Bouterwek,by  the  superiority  of 
his  college  exercises,  and  by  the  talent  displayed  in  the  poetical  com- 
positions he  ventured  to  submit  to  his  criticism,  he  benefited  little  by 
the  publio  lectures  he  attended,  even  those  on  classical  and  modem 
literature^  A  year  or  two  before  going  to  the  university  he  had 
indulged  in  reading  romsnces  of  chivalry  and  legends  of  fairy  fiction, 
of  which  he  had  met  with  an  ample  store  in  an  old  library  to  which 
he  had  access,  and  their  iofiuenoe  is  plainly  perceptible  in  his  pro- 
ductions. The  first  was  a  poem,  composed  by  him  while  at  Gottingen, 
on  the  story  of  Psyche,  in  which  he  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himself 
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WieUnd  u  hh  model,  and  in  which  he  oaught  the  charming  stjle  and 
▼enifioation  of  that  master. 

Had  he  prosecuted  the  career  thos  begun  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
would  probably  have  become  one  of  the  most  popular  aa  well  as  the 
most  gifted  of  German  poets.  Ciroumstanct s  however  converted  him 
into  a  yiaionaiy  enthusiast.  He  conceived  a  deep  attachment  for  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  girl,  named  Cecilia,  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  profersors;  and  her  death,  within  a  year  or  two  afterwards, 
left  him  inconsolable.  He  resolved  to  immortaUse  his  passion  and  her 
name  and  perfections :  accordingly,  with  ouly  an  mterval  during 
which  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  war  of  1818-14,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  composition  of '  Cecilia,'  a  romantic  poem  in  twenty  cantos, 
completed  b^  him  in  December  1815.  Unfortunately  the  intensity  of 
his  own  feelmgs  overpowered  his  judgment;  for  the  plan  of  the  work 
is  BO  complex,  and  so  wild  and  improbable,  that  the  fancy  and  genius 
displayed  in  it  have  been  wasted  upon  a  subject  which  scarc^  any 
poetical  power  could  invest  with  interest  for  the  public.  It  ii  nch  in 
striking  scenes  and  incidents,  in  beautiful  details,  in  graceful  imagery, 
in  harmonious  versification;  but  it  is  wanting  in  that  which  fixes 
attention,  and  which  is  especially  required  in  a  work  of  such  length. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  talent  which  it  displays,  and  it  Is 
equally  impossible  not  to  regret  that  it  should  have  been  so  ill 
applied. 

bis  subsequent  romantic  poem,  'Die  Bezauberte  Rose,' or '  Enchanted 
Rose,'  in  thrte  cantos,  in  regular  ottava  rima,  which  obtained  the  priae 
offered  by  the  publishers  of  the  '  Urania '  for  the  best  production  of 
the  kind,  and  first  published  in  that  pocket-book,  1818,  is  the  produc- 
tion by  which  he  will  continue  to  be  known.  It  has  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  may  now  be  considered  a  standard  work  of  ita 
class  in  German  literature.  The  poet  himself  however  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  the  honour  it  conferred  upon  his  name;  for  after  having  been 
loDg  in  a  gradually  declining  state,  he  died  at  his  faUiei^s  house  at 
Celle,  June  22nd  1817,  the  victim  of  consumption,  but  also  of  morbid 
and  overstrained  feeling.  A  collection  of  his  poems  and  literary 
remains  was  pubUshed  by  his  friend  and  instructor  Bonterwek,  in 
4  vols.  8vo. 

SCHUMACHER,  HEINRICH  CHRISTIAN,  was  bora  on  Sep- 
tember  8,  1780,  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  mathematical  profidenqy  and  by  his  predilection  for  astronomy. 
At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  created  professor-eztraordinaiy  of  astro- 
nomy in  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  whence  he  was  Milled  in  1813 
to  be  director  of  the  observatory  at  Mannheim,  returning  to  Copenhagen 
in  1815  as  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  observatory 
there.  In  1817  he  was  employed  by  the  Danish  government  to 
measure  the  degrees  of  longitude  from  Copenhagen  to  the  west  coast 
of  Jutland,  and  those  of  latitude  from  Skagen,  the  northern  cape  of 
Jutland,  to  Lauenburg,  on  the  frontiers  of  Hanover ;  afterwards  con- 
tinued through  Hanover  by  Gauss.  In  1821  he  received  from  the 
Royal  Sdentifio  Society  of  Copenhagen  the  direction  of  the  survey  and 
mapping  of  Holstein  and  Lauenburg ;  and  in  that  year  the  king  caused 
a  small  but  excellently  furnished  ob&ervatory  to  be  built  for  him  at 
Altona,  where  he  resided  till  his  death.  In  1824,  in  conjunction  with 
the  English  Board  of  Longitude,  he  fixed  the  measure  of  differences 
between  the  observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Altona,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  English  admiralty  furnished  a  steam-vessel,  provided  with 
twenty-eight  English  and  eight  Danish  chronometers.  In  1880  he  was 
employed  in  ascertaining  the  length  of  the  seconds'  penduliun,  which 
had  been  made  the  base  of  the  Danish  eciJe  of  measures.  In  1813  he 
commenced  the  publication  of  the  '  Astronomische  Nachrichten,'  a 
work  that  is  stlU  continued,  and  is  the  only  one  that  serves  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  communication  of  opinions  and  facts  from  the  astro- 
nomers of  all  the  world,  and  contains  a  number  of  highly  valuable 
essajs.  From  1820  to  1829  he  published  his  'Astronomische  Hillfs- 
tafein,'  a  good  exanmle  of  a  carefully  calculated  ephemeris.  In  1886 
in  conjunction  with  Beeeel  he  undertook  the  editing  of  the  '  Astrono- 
mischen  Jahrbuchs.'  He  was  a  diligent  and  correct  observer;  in 
1822  he  announced  the  exact  distances  of  Venus,  Jupiter,  Mars,  and 
Saturn  from  the  earth ;  and  the  phenomena  connected  with  Encke's 
planet  Astrsea  attracted  much  of  his  attention  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
lif&  He  died  at  Altona  on  December  28,  1850.  Schnmacher  united 
great  talents  with  much  modesty;  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  his 
sovereign,  which  he  repaid  by  his  diligent  services,  and  he  uniformly 
treated  his  fellow  labourers  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  and  imparted 
his  assbtance  vHth  unostentatious  liberality. 

SCHUMANN,  ROBERT,  a  composer  who  has  a  great  reputation  in 
Germany,  but  whose  works  are  little  known  in  this  country.  He  vras 
bora  about  the  year  1815,  and  spent  a  retired  and  uneventful  life, 
chiefly  at  Leipzig,  immfived  in  the  study  and  practice  of  his  art  His 
excessive  application  disordered  his  mind ;  and  when  he  died,  July 
29, 1856,  he  bad  been  several  yearn  the  inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
He  married  Clara  Wieck,  the  most  celebrated  female  pianist  of  the 
day,  who,  with  several  children,  survives  him.  Schumann  was  un- 
doubtedly a  man  of  f;reat  genius ;  but  he  has  injured  his  reputation 
with  his  contemporaries  by  bis  endeavours  to  found  a  musical  school, 
or  sect,  professing  to  disregard  the  authority  of  the  older  masters, 
and  to  establish  a  new  system  of  musical  composition.  As  music  has 
always  been  in  a  progressive  state,  posterity  may  perhaps  do  him 
justice  by  adopting  his  innovations  of  style.     His  only  work  of  mag- 


nitude which  has  been  publicly  performed  in  England  is  a  cantata. 
'Paradise  and  the  Peri,'  the  words  of  which  are  a  tranalauon  of 
Moore's  poem.  It  was  produced  at  one  of  the  Philharmomc  Societj'i 
concerts  last  season,  when  the  principal  part  was  sung  by  Madame 
Goldschmidt  (Jenny  Lind),  and,  though  our  criUcs  were  at  varianee 
respecting  its  merits,  yet  it  was  generally  regarded  as  a  work  of  no 
ordinary  power  and  beauty. 

SCHWANTHALER,  LUDWIG  MICHAEL^  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  modera  German  sculptors,  was  bora  at  Munich  on  the 
26th  of  August  1802.  For  some  generationa  his  anoestors  had  beea 
sculptors  in  the  Tyrol ;  his  father,  Franz  Schwanthaler,  was  settled 
in  Munich,  where  he  acquired  a  very  respectable  standing  aa  a  mono- 
mental  sculptor.  Ludwig  received  a  good  classical  and  general  educa- 
tion;  and  being  intended  to  pursue  the  fitnuly  calling  was  eaiij 
initiated  into  the  arts  of  drawing  and  modelling,  and  the  use  of  the 
chisel  in  his  father's  studio.  At  the  Munidi  Academy  of  the  Fme 
Arts  he  was  regarded  with  coldness  if  not  dislike  on  acoonnt  of  his 
free  notions  in  art  by  Yon  Langer  the  director,  who  is  aaid  to  have 
urged  his  friends  to  devote  him  to  some  other  profession.  The  death 
of  his  father  in  1821,  by  rendering  it  necessary  tiiat  he  should  conduct 
the  business  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  fixed  hia  deadny  u 
a  sculptor.  The  first  commission  which  opened  to  him  a  prospect 
of  making  himself  known  was  one  from  the  King  ^^r'n^^'Ufi  Joeeph  in 
1824,  to  design  a  centre  ornament  in  biiver  for  the  table.  It  vras  to 
be  of  very  UiTge  sise,  and  the  figurea  in  relief,  each  about  six  indies 
in  height^  were  to  represent  the  procession  of  the  gods  of  Olympus 
to  the  palace  of  Jupiter.  So  much  as  was  executed  ia  described  « 
being  very  beautiful,  but  the  death  of  Maximilian  (October  1S2»} 
prevented  its  completion. 

Schwanthaler  now  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  he  remained  a  year, 
deriving  great  benefit  from  the  advice  and  friecdship  of  Thorwaldeca 
He  carried  back  with  him  to  Munich  two  elegant  basai-rilieri  of  the 
'Birth  of  Venus'  and  '  Cupid  and  P«yche,'  and  through  the  influent 
of  Cornelius  he  was  employed  to  execute  two  extensive  Homeric 
bassi-riiievi  frieses  for  the  Glyptothek,  then  in  course  of  conatmetioD. 
Among  other  worka  which  about  this  time  he  produced  were  a  statue 
of  Shakspere  for  the  theatre,  and  a  grand  basso-rilievo  firieae,  extend- 
ing in  all  to  a  length  of  150  feet,  of  the  '  Apotheosis  of  Bacchus '  f<x 
the  dining-room  of  the  palace  of  Duke  Maximilian.  In  1832  he  agsis 
went  by  desire  of  King  Ludwig  to  Rome,  to  complete  Ranch's  design 
for  the  south  pediment  of  the  Walhalla  aa  well  as  to  execute  wious 
other  rojal  commissions  for  the  new  palace. 

From  the  period  of  his  return  in  1888  his  life  was  one  of  uDceaskig 
activity.  The  admitted  head  of  the  sculptors  of  Munich,  the  pro- 
fessor of  sculpture  (from  1835)  in  the  Academy  there,  and  the 
favourite  of  the  art-loving  King  Ludwig,  whose  cooatant  guide  and 
assistant  he  was  in  planniog  and  working-out  the  acalpturesqne 
decorations  of  his  vast  srchitectural  undertakings,  Schvranthaler 
produced  in  rapid  succession  an  astonishing  number  of  works  of 
unusual  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and  was  the  centre  of  a  crowd  of 
able  and  devoted  scholars  and  assistanta  During  the  few  remainisg 
years  of  his  life^  all  spent  in  ill-health,  he  executed  a  auooewioo  of 
great  works,  such  aa  would  seem  more  than  enough  to  have  tuked 
the  eneiigy  and  industry  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  laborious  work- 
man whose  days  had  been  extended  to  the  longest  span,  and  who  had 
been  blessed  with  the  most  robust  health. 

We  can  name  but  some  of  his  more  prominent  worka    The  aouthera 
pediment  of  the  Walhalla  at  RaUsbon,  filled  vrith  a  design  mtended  to 
typify  the  liberation  of  Germany  from  the  French,  was  only  in  part  bv 
him ;  but  the  design  in  the  northern  pediment,  a  later  work,  was 
wholly  by  himself,  and  waa  of  a  much  higher  order  of  merit.     It  is 
called  the  *  Hermann-Schlacht,'  or '  Battle  of  Arminiua,'  and  is  one  of 
the  finest  renderings  of  old  Teutonic  story  which  has  ever  been  realised 
by  the  sculptor^s  chisel     He  also  executed  some  of  the  statuee  in  the 
Walhalla,  and  the  fourteen  caryatides  representing  the  Walkrien  of 
the  Teutonic  my  thology.    For  Ludwig's  New  Pslaoe  (Neue  Kon^aban), 
Schwanthaler  not  only  executed  aeveral  friesea  and  atataea,  but  made 
the  cartoons  for  numerous  pictures  which  were  painted  in  encaostae 
by  Hiltentperger,  Streidel,  and  othera    Among  these  ate  a  series  of 
twenty-four  compositions  from  .^schylus,  twenty-one  from  Sopbodes, 
twenty-seven  from  Aristophanes,  a  series  from  the  tales  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, another  from  the  'Works  and  Days'  and  the '  Shield  of  Heicolea' 
of  Hesiod.    Hia  most  fiunous  piece  of  sculpture  here  is  faoweTer  the 
•  Myth  of  Aphrodite,'  but  the  story  of  Venus  was  never  more  coldly 
told.    For  ttie  Fest-Saalban  he  designed  the  two  lions,  and  the  eight 
figures  representing  the  eight  circles  of  Bavaria,  on  the  entablature ; 
the  friese  in  relief  of  the  '  Crusade  of  Barbarossa '  ('  Der  Kreozzog  des 
Kaisers  Friedrich  Bsrbaroaia '),  placed  above  the  paintuiga  by  Schnorr 
[ScHKORR,  Julius  yon  Kabolbfeld],  one  of  his  best  works ;  the  bassi- 
rilievi  of  Greek  Dancers  in  the  Bali-Room ;  and  the  twelve  colosssl 
gilt  bronse  statues  of  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Wittebbach,  in  the 
Throne-Room,  &c.    For  the  facade  of  the  Pioakothek  he  executed 
statues  of  twenty-five  of  the  greatest  paintera.    For  the  pediment  of 
the  New  Art  Exhibition  Gallery  (Neue  Eunstanstellungs-Gebatide)  he 
executed  a  representation  of  the  Arts  plscing  themselves  under  the 
protection    of  Bavaria.      For  the  magnificent  Lodwigs  Kirche  he 
modelled  statues  of  Christ  and  the  four  Evangelists,  which  are  placed 
in  a  row  of  niches  over  the  porch,  and  for  the  ends  of  the  gable  two 
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colossal  statueB  of  St  Peter  aod  St.  Paul.  There  are  also  by  him  in 
Munich  statues,  some  of  them  of  ooloscal  size,  and  most  of  them  in 
bronze,  of  Count  Tilly,  Field-Marshal  Prince  Wrede,  Kreitmayer,  the 
author  of  the  Bavarian  oode^  and  one  or  two  others.  But  the  chief 
work  with  which  he  adorned  his  native  oity  was  his  immense  statue 
of  Bavaria,  which  occupits  the  centre  of  the  Bavarian  Hall  of  Fame 
(Bairicche  Ruhmershalle).  Bavaria  is  represented  as  a  maiden  crowned 
with  the  oak  garland ;  one  hand  is  stretched  out,  and  holds  a  laurel 
crown,  the  reward  of  merit ;  the  other  presses  a  sword  against  her 
bosom,  to  defend  her  independence ;  by  her  side  reclines  a  Hon.  The 
group,  which  is  of  bronze,  exceeds  in  magnitude  any  other  modem 
work.  The  figure  of  Bavaria  is  about  58  feet  high,  that  of  the  lion  is 
nearly  30  feet ;  the  pedestal  is  28  feet  high :  a  staircase  inside  leads 
up  to  the  head  of  Bavaria,  which  is  large  enough  to  contain  several 
persons.  This  vast  work  was  commenced  in  1844,  but  neither  the 
sculptor  nor  the  founder  of  this  unparalleled  work  [Stiqlmatxb, 
JoHAMN  BaptzstJ,  llved  to  see  it  placed  on  its  pedestal.  It  was 
inaugurated  with  great  ceremony,  October  9,  1850.  Remarkable  as 
this  work  is  for  its  size,  it  is  equally  so  for  its  grandeur.  It  was  the 
crowning  work  of  Schwanthaler's  life,  and  as  long  as  it  endures  it  will 
be  the  most  impressive  monument  to  his  genius.  The  Ruhmershalle 
however  contains  other  proofs  of  his  versatile  imagination.  In  the 
tympana  at  the  end  of  the  wings  of  the  building  are  four  recumbent 
figures  by  him«  representing  the  four  national  divisions  of  the  kingdom, 
Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  Swabia,  and  Franconia ;  and  the  frieze  ooutains 
92  metopes,  all  of  them  designed  by  him :  44  containing  figures  of 
Victory,  and  the  remaining  48  the  arts  and  occupationa  of  civilised  life. 

Among  important  public  works  which  he  designed  for  other  places 
may  be  mentioned,  his  grand  fountain  in  the  Neumarkt^  Vienna, 
around  the  basin  of  which  he  has  placed  figures  typifying  the  Enns, 
Ips,  Traun,  and  March,  the  four  principal  rivers  of  the  archduchy  of 
Austria,  pouring  their  waters  into  the  Danube,  which  is  represented 
by  a  colossal  fiigure  in  the  centre;  another  and  finer  fountain  in  the 
Freiung,  Vienna,  in  which  are  five  beautifully-designed  bronze  figures 
of  Austria  wiUi  her  four  great  rivers,  the  Danube,  Vistula,  Elbe,  and 
Po;  the  monument  of  Carl  Fidedrich,  grand-duke  of  Baden,  with  its 
four  allegorical  figures,  at  Carlsruhe;  monumental  statues  of  the 
Emperor  Rudolf  von  Habsburg  at  Spire,  King  Charles  John  of 
Sweden,  the  Grand-Duk^  Ludwig  at  Darmstadt,  Mozart  at  Salzbui|^ 
Qoihe  at  Frankfurt,  Jean  Paul  Riohter  at  Baireuth,  and  many  more^ 
one  of  the  more  remarkable  being  a  series  of  twenty  statues  of  emi- 
nent Bohemians  for  a  national  monument  at  Liborch,  near  Prague, 
which  however  he  left  unfinished.  Among  the  works  executed  for 
private  patrons  we  oan  only  name  his  statues  of  Venus,  Apollo.  Cupid, 
Diana,  Vesta,  Ceres,  Bacchus,  Pan,  various  nymphs,  and  the  like,  from 
the  Grecian  mythology;  statues  and  statuettes  of  knights  and  old 
Teutonic  heroes ;  and  a  vast  number  of  sepulchral  and  portrait 
statues,  busts,  and  medallions,  which  are  to  be  found  not  merely  in 
the  princely  galleries  and  churches  of  Bavaria  and  Austria,  but  scattered 
throughout  Germany,  and  occasionally  in  England. 

Ludwig  Scbwanthaler  died— his  feeble  frame,  it  is  said,  literally 
worn  out  by  his  unceasing  labour — on  the  17th  of  November  1848, 
having  only  a  few  months  before  completed  his  forty-sixth  year.  The 
above  very  incomplete  enumeration  of  his  works  will  more  than 
suffice  to  show  the  wonderful  energy  and  industry  of  the  man ;  but  it 
is  necessary  to  examine  the  works  themselves  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  his  various  and  apparently  inexhaustible  genius.  It  will  not  of 
course  be  supposed  however  Uiat  he  accomplished  the  impossible  task 
of  carving  all  these  works  with  his  own  chiseL  From  the  establish- 
ment of  his  studio  at  Munich  be  had  about  him  a  large  body  of  pupils, 
some  of  whom  have  since  come  to  be  among  the  more  eminent  of 
living  German  sculptors,  and  to  them  was  in  most  instances  entrusted 
the  duty  of  oanying  out  the  designs  of  the  master.  But  Scbwanthaler 
himself  was  a  rapid,  often  an  impatient  designer,  and  hence,  Uie 
imperfect  design  being  left  to  be  completed  by  insufficiently-expe- 
rienced assistants,  it  often  happens  in  his  less  important  works  l^at 
there  is  an  absence  of  finish,  an  appearance  of  carelessness  even, 
which  is  disappointing  to  the  spectator  and  injurious  to  the  reputation 
of  the  sculptor.  Schwanthaler's  strength  is  seen  in  his  realisation  of 
old  Teutonic  fable  and  history,  like  boa  Hermann-Schlacht,  or  those 
types  of  German  ideas,  such  as  he  has  so  grandly  presented  in  his 
'  G^varia.'  Among  the  Grecian  deities  he  falls  into  the  old  oonven- 
tionalisms,  or  Germanises  the  Hellenic  thought. 

By  his  will  Scbwanthaler  bequeathed  to  the  Munich  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts  his  studio,  with  models  of  all  the  principal  works  exe- 
cuted by  him.  The  studio  stands  opposite  to  the  house  in  which  he 
died,  in  the  street  named  in  honour  of  him,  the  Schwanthalerstrasse, 
and  in  it  is  carefully  preserved  the  extensive  collecUon  of  his  worka  It 
is  open  daily  to  the  public,  and  is  one  of  the  great  art-sights  of  the 
German  metropolis  of  artb  The  Crystal  Palace  at  Sydenham  contains 
caBts  of  the  head  of  the  colosssl  '  Bavaria,'  the  '  Shield  of  Hercules,' 
and  several  other  of  Schwanthaler's  productions. 

SCHWARZ,  CHRISTIAN  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom  October  26, 
1726,  at  Sonnenburg,  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg.  He 
was  educated  at  the  schools  of  Sonnenburg  and  Custrin  till  his 
twentieth  year,  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Halle,  where  he 
obtained  the  friendship  of  Herman  Francke,  who  was  a  warm  supporter 
of  missionary  labours.    Schwara  and  another  student  were  appointed 


to  learn  the  Tamul,  ln*order  to  superintend  the  printing  of  a  Bible  in 
that  language,  which  however  was  not  carried  into  effect;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tamul  which  Schwars  had  acquired  induced  Francke 
to  propose  to  him  that  he  should  go  out  to  India  as  a  missionary' 
Sohwarz  had  been  educated  with  a  view  to  the  Christian  ministry : 
his  own  religious  impresdons  had  early  seconded  the  wishes  of  his 
father,  and  the  proposal  of  Francke  was  immediately  acceded  to. 
Having  been  ordained  at  Copenhagen,  he  embarked  at  London,  January 
21, 1750,  and  in  July  arrived  at  Tranquebor,  on  the  Coromandel  Coast, 
the  appointed  scene  of  his  labours,  and  the  seat  of  a  Danish  mission. 

Schwara  continued  to  reside  chiefly  at  Tranquebar,  and  to  labour 
with  the  Danish  mission  till  1766,  when  he  devoted  his  services  to  the 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  to  which  the  Danish 
mission  waa  soon  afterwards  transferred.  He  now  took  up  his  abode 
at  Trichinopoly,  where  he  had  founded  a  chiuch  and  school  in  1765. 
Here  he  performed  the  duties  of  chaplain  to  the  garrison,  for  which  he 
received  100^  a  year,  a  sum  which  he  devoted  entirely  to  the  service 
of  the  mission. 

Schwarz  continued  to  reside  for  several  years  at  Trichinopoly,  occa- 
sionally visiting  other  places,  especially  Tanjore.  Small  congregations 
of  Hindoo  converts  gradually  grew  lip  under  hia  care,  and  in  1777 
another  missionary  was  sent  from  Tranquebar  to  assist  him.  His 
visits  to  Tanjore  now  became  more  firequent,  and  he  obtained  the 
friendship  of  the  raja  Tulia  Maha,  who  gave  him  leave  to  build  a 
church  in  Tanjore.  He  proceeded  with  the  work  till  bis  funds  were 
exhausted,  when  he  applied  to  the  presidency  of  Madras  for  assist- 
anoe.  In  reply  he  was  requested  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  seat 
of  government  in  order  to  receive  the  appointment  of  ambassador,  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  Hyder  All  for  the  continuance  of  peace, 
a  task  for  which  he  was  summoned  by  Hyder  himself.  ''Do  not  send 
to  me,"  said  Hyder,  **  any  of  your  agents,  for  I  do  not  trust  their 
words  or  treaties ;  but  if  you  wish  me  to  listen  to  your  proposals,  send 
to  me  the  missionaiy  of  whose  character  I  hear  so  much  from  every 
one:  him  I  will  receive  and  trust"  Schwarz  was  startled  by  the 
novelty  of  the  proposal,  but  after  requesting  time  to  consider  of  it,  he 
accepted  the  offer.  He  proceeded  to  Seringapatam,  and  resided  at  the 
court  of  Hyder  for  three  months.  His  mission  was  entirely  successful; 
the  terms  of  peaoe  were  settled,  and  he  then  returned  to  Tanjore. 

The  peace  nowever  was  of  short  continuance,  and  Schwars  com- 
plained that  the  British  were  guilty  of  the  infraction.  Hyder  invaded 
the  Camatic,  and  during  the  years  1781, 1782,  and  1783  the  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants  were  dreadful;  they  fled  to  the  towns  for  protec- 
tion ;  Tanjore  and  Trichinopoly  were  crowded  with  starving  multi- 
tudes; at  Tanjore  especially  numbers  died  in  the  streets  of  famine 
and  disease,  and  the  garrison  itself  was  enfeebled  by  want,  and 
dispirited  by  knowing  that  a  powerful  army  was  outside  the  walls. 
There  were  provisions  in  the  country,  but  the  exactions  both  of  the 
Britii^  and  the  lUja  had  destroyed  the  confidence  of  the  cultivators, 
and  they  would  not  bring  them  to  the  fort.  At  length  the  Raja  said, 
"  We  have  lost  all  our  credit.  Let  us  try  whether  the  inhabitants  will 
trust  Mr.  Schwarz."  Schwarz  was  acoordingly  empowered  to  treat 
with  the  cultivators.  He  sent  out  letters,  in  which  he  promised  not 
only  to  pay  for  what  was  brought  in,  but  for  any  bullock  which  might 
be  taken  by  the  enemy.  In  two  or  three  days  a  thousand  bullocks 
were  obtained,  and  in  a  short  time  80,000  kalams  of  grain.  By  this 
means  the  town  was  saved. 

In  1784  the  East  India  government  sent  Schwara  on  a  mission  to 
Tippoo  Saib,  but  the  son  of  Hyder  would  not  receive  him.  Another 
church  was  built  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tanjore,  which  the  increase 
of  his  congregation  had  rendered  necessai*y ;  and  in  1785  he  engaged  in  a 
scheme  for  the  establishment  of  schools  throughout  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  natives  the  English  language^  which  was  carried 
mto  effect  at  Tanjore  and  other  places;  and  the  good  faith  and  good 
sense  with  which  Schwarz  conducted  them,  no  '  deceitful  methods ' 
being  used  to  bring  over  the  pupils,  who  were  chiefly  children  of  the 
upper  clssses,  to  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  |>roved  highly  beneficial,  nut 
only  from  the  instruction  and  moral  principles  communicated,  but 
from  the  confidence  and  good  feeling  which  were  created  in  the  natives 
generally. 

In  1787  the  Raja  of  Tanjore  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  He  had 
adopted  as  his  euccessor  a  boy  yet  in  his  minority,  and  now  sent  for 
his  friend  Schwarz  as  the  only  person  to  whom  he  could  with  con- 
fidence entrust  him.  '*  He  is  not  my  son,  but  yours,"  said  the  dying 
Raja;  "into  your  hands  I  deliver  hiuL*'  Ameer  Sing,  brother  of 
Tulia  Maha,  was  appointed  regent  and  guardian ;  but  he  was  disposed 
to  be  treacherous,  and  he  was  supported  by  a  strong  Britiih  party ; 
so  that  it  required  all  Schwarz's  care  and  influence  with  the  East 
India  Company  to  establish  the  young  prince  in  the  possession  of  his 
inheritance.  Maha  Sarbojee^  the  n^a,  some  years  afterwards  mani- 
fested his  filial^  affection  for  his  tutor  and  protector  by  erecting  a 
monument  to  his  memory  in  the  mission  church  at  Tanjore,  on  wMoh 
the  Raja  is  represented  as  grasping  the  hand  of  the  dying  missionary, 
and  receiving  his  blessing.  The  monument  is  by  Fli^man.  The 
success  of  Schwarz  in  the  education  of  his  pupU  is  shown  by  the 
terms  in  which  Bishop  Heber  spoke  of  him  (the  Raja)  in  1826.  Heber 
calls  him  "an  extraordinary  man,"  and  says  that  he  quoted  Fourcroy, 
Lavoisier,  Linneeus,  and  Buffon  fluently,  that  he  had  formed  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  merits  of  Shakspere,  that  he  wrote  tolerable 
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Engliah  poelrr,  and  wm  *<rMpMted  by  tbe  EnglUh  offioen  in  the  ' 
neighbourhood  u  a  real  good  judge  of  a  bone,  and  a  oool,  bold,  and 
deadly  shot  at  a  tiger."    Heber  turns  up  his  deaeription  by  remarking 
that  **  he  looked  and  talked  like  a  favpurable  specimen  of  a  French 
general  officer." 

Sob  wan  died  February  18,  1798.  Bestdes  the  monument  already 
mentioned,  which  the  Raja  sent  a  commission  to  Flazman  to  execute, 
another  by  Bacon  was  sent  out  by  the  East  India  Directon,  and  was 
erected  in  St  Mary's  cburoh  at  Madras. 

For  scYend  years  Schwarz's  laboun  in  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos 
were  apparently  attended  with  little  success,  which  was  not  owing  to 
p<  rsecution  or  opposition,  but  almost  entirely  to  the  peculiar  mental 
character  of  the  natives  of  India,  cool,  subtle,  fond  of  argument,  and 
slow  to  be  convinced ;  but  the  effect  of  his  preMohiog  and  the  influence 
of  his  virtuous  and  disinterested  life  were  attended  by  a  slow  but 
etesdy  advance  of  the  cause  of  Chrietianity.  Congrt^gations  were 
formed  in  numerous  villages,  and  preachers  were  established  at  Csdda- 
lore,  Negapatam,  and  other  towns,  besides  those  at  the  earlier  stations 
of  Thtnquebar,  Trichinopoly,  and  Taojore.  Tbe  memory  of  Schwars 
is  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  veneration  both  by  Mohammedans  and 
unconverted  Hindoos,  as  well  aa  by  the  Christian  converts.  Bishop 
Heber  says  of  him  ('Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India'), 
that  "he  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  fearless,  as  he  was  one  of  tbe 
most  succesdul  missionaries  who  have  appeared  since  the  Apostles.  To 
my  that  he  was  disinterested  in  regard  of  money  is  nothing ;  he  was  per- 
fectly careless  of  power,  and  renown  never  seemed  to  affect  him,  even  so 
far  as  to  induce  an  outward  show  of  humility.  His  temper  was  perfectly 
simple,  open,  and  cheerful,  and  in  his  political  negociations  (employ- 
ments which  he  never  sought,  but  which  fell  in  his  way)  he  never  pre- 
tended to  impartiality,  but  acted  as  the  avowed  though  certainly  the 
successful  and  judidoua  agent  of  the  orphan  prince  committed  to  his 
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SCHWARZENBERG,  KARL  PHILIP,  PRINCE  OF,  Field-Max^ 
shal  of  the  Austrian  armiei,  was  bom  at  Vienna,  April  15, 1771. 
During  the  war  against  the  Turks,  1789,  he  gave  proof  of  so  much 
discipline  and  sesl,  as  to  obtain  for  him  the  command  of  part  of  the 
van-guard  of  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  in  the  campaign  of  1792.  Soon 
after,  on  the  2<{th  of  April,  1794,  at  ^e  combat  of  Chateau-Cambresis, 
he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  cavalry  regiment  and  a  body  of 
English  troops,  with  which  he  cut  his  way  through  a  corps  of  27,000 
F^nch  soldiers.  For  this  exploit  he  was  made  a  colonel ;  in  1797i  he 
became  a  major-generaL 

In  1799,  having  raised  a  regiment  of  Hulans  at  his  own  costy  his 
own  name,  which  it  still  bears,  was  given  to  it ;  the  same  year,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-field-marsbal.  He  was  present  at  the  dreadful 
defeat  of  Hohenlinden,  so  honourable  to  Moreau,  but  he  saved  his  own 
corps.  The  battle  of  Autterlitz  (December  2, 1806),  was  fought  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  Scbwarzenberg,  who  strongly  urged  the  necessity 
of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  Benningsen  and  the  Archduke  Charles. 

Conformably  with  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  Scbwar- 
senberg  was  sent  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  ambassador,  in 

1808.  He  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  the  battle  of  Wasram,  in 

1809,  and  during  the  retreat  he  commanded  the  rearguard.  In  1810, 
he  was  appointed  general  of  the  Austrian  cavalry.  .Whilst  tbe  preli- 
minary  measures  were  in  progress  for  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  with 
the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa,  he  was  selected  to  conduct  the  negocia- 
tions on  the  part  of  Austris.  His  government  now  became  the  ally 
of  France,  and  having  furnished  an  auxiliary  force  of  80,000  troops  to 
sustain  the  expedition  against  Russia,  in  1812,  this  general  was  placed 
at  its  head.  The  reluctance  with  which  Schwarzenbei^  acted  under 
the  Emperor  Napoleon  was  often  complained  of  during  this  dissstrous 
campaign,  and  is  still  the  subject  of  censure  in  most  of  the  French 
historians ;  but  he  is  now  generally  understood  to  have  submitted  to 
private  instructions  from  bis  own  government  He  was  however 
created  field-manhal  for  his  services  in  this  war,  at  the  express  desire 
of  Napoleon.  Shortly  before  the  great  battle  of  Leipzig,  Octol>er  18, 
1813,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  alli^  armies  then 
confederated  against  France ;  and  on  that  day  beheld  the  fine  army  of 
Napoleon  almost  annihilated.  In  the  campaign  of  1814,  he  entered 
the  F^renoh  territory,  and  adopting  a  cautious  system  was  often  opposed 
to  the  active  tactics  of  Prince  Bliicher,  who  proposed  an  immediate 
advance  upon  the  capital.  Nevertheless  he  consented  at  last  to  this 
decision  on  the  24th  of  March ;  after  which  he  entered  the  dty  on 
tbe  81st,  when  Marmont  had  capitulated. 

The  remainder  of  his  career  passed  away  without  any  noticeable 
events,  except  the  honours  which  the  Emperor  of  Austria  heaped  upon 
him.  He  was  made  minister  of  war,  received  a  grant  of  extensive 
lands  in  Hungary,  and  was  allowed  to  engrave  the  Imperial  arms  of 
AuBtria  on  bis  family  escutcheon.  Having  been  thrown  from  his 
horse,  he  was  attacked  by  apoplexy,  which  produced  a  fatal  result, 
on  the  15th  of  October,  1820. 

SCINA,DOME'NICO,wasbom  at  Palermo  in  1760.  He  studied 
in  his  native  town  under  Rosario  Gregorio  and  other  good  masters, 
and  became  a  proficient  in  classical  erudition.  He  afterwards  applied 
himself  to  tbe  study  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  scienoes,  and  to 
these  the  reminder  of  his  life  was  chiefly  devoted.  In  1796  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  physios  in  the  University  of  Palermo.  He  was 
repeatedly  sent  by  the  government  to  various  parts  of  Sicily  to  explore 


the  natural  phenomena  of  the  island,  and  he  pnbUsiMd  the  resolti  of 
his  observationa.  He  gave  an  account  of  the  eruption  of  JEtnt  &. 
1811,  in  two  letters :  '  Letters  soritte  da  Catania  h  Mouaignor  Om-^ 
in  Messina.'  He  wrote  on  the  oorrents  of  the  etnite  of  Measss 
'  Memoria  ah  1  Fill  Reflni,  e  i  Vortici  appareoU  dello  Stretto  £ 
Messina,'  in  which  he  gave  a  better  explanation  of  them  than  either 
Spallanzani  or  Brocehihas  done.  In  1818  he  puUialied  an  iotereg&q 
'  Topografia  di  Palermo  e  de'  snoi  Contomi,'  in  which  he  describe*  'k 
nhysiasd  geognphy  of  the  tract,  its  geological  and  minenl  formatss 
its  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  and  its  meteoct>logy,  the  wk4f 
accompanied  by  a  map.  In  the  following  year  he  wee  sent  to  ezpkct 
the  mountainous  group  called  Monti  Madonie,  the  aaeient  Kebrads, 
which  rises  in  the  oentre  of  the  island,  eapedallj  with  regard  to  tbt 
frequent  earthquakes  to  which  that  region  is  snbject,  end  he  wrote  i 
'  Rapporto  del  Yiaggio  alle  Madonie,  intrapreso  per  Ordine  del  OoverEtt,' 
Palermo,  1819.  In  1828  he  went  on  a  like  mission  to  the  distziot  <^ 
OgUastro,  near  Termini,  where  an  earthquake  had  made  ravage*,  lad 
among  other  things  had  aflfeeted  the  springa  of  the  mineral  nten 
from  which  the  town  of  Termini  takes  its  nam&  He  wrote  tvo 
reports  on  the  subject,  which  were  inserted  in  the  Sicilian  '  Giorca^ 
dt  Science,  Lettere,  ed  ArtL'  In  1880,  on  the  oeeesioa  of  some  £»£ 
remsins  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palermo,  Scinh  wrote  a 
<  Rapporto  sull*  Ossa  FossUi  di  Mardolce  e  degli  altri  Contoni  d. 
Palermo,'  which  attracted  much  attention.  When  a  T-oleanic  irissl 
arose  suddenly  off  the  southern  ooast  of  IKoily,  Scink  was  seat  tc 
examine  the  new  phenomenon,  and  he  wrote  a  '  Breve  RsLggosglio  del  I 
novello  Vulcana'  Scink  was  not  neglected  by  the  Rmlj^n  goren-  | 
ment.  Both  King  Ferdinand  and  his  successor  fcing  ^rmndB  bestovtd 
their  favour  upon  him.  In  1816  he  was  appointed  hietoriograpber  rf 
Sicily.  In  1822  he  was  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Paknafi, 
and  a  member  of  the  commlsaion  of  public  instruction  and  ednesnae. 
for  the  whole  island.  In  1828  he  was  made  comtor  of  the  pahb 
library  of  Palermo,  and  also  rector  of  the  '  Edocandatio  delle  Kotl 
Donselle/  or  'House  of  Education  for  voung  Ladies  of  Rank.*  Ii 
1828  King  Frauds  presented  him  to  the  abbacy  of  S.  Angelo  di  Br^ 
and  in  the  following  year  gave  him  the  decoration  of  hia  own  ordst 
Scink  was  also  the  author  of  the  following  worka :  1,  '  Introdnsace 
allaFlsicaSperimentale,*  1808,  a  work  which  establiahed  his  repotstbt 
as  a  man  of  science.  2,  'Elementi  di  Fiaioa.'  8,  '  Blogio  di  Franeeat' 
Maurolico/  a  diatinguished  mathematician  of  Messina  in  the  ICtL 
century.  4,  *Memorie  sulla  Vita  e  FUosofia  di  Empedocle,  Oiiges- 
tino,'  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Palermo,  1818,  a  work  more  oonciee  bot  not  Urn 
accurate  and  interesting  than  that  of  F.  W.  Ston^  Leipzig,  1805,  oe 
the  same  subject.  Scinft's  book  is  divided  into  four  parts :  the  flxct 
treats  of  the  time  in  which  Empedodes  lived;  the  second  ie  a  biognp&T 
of  the  Aiigentine  philosopher ;  the  third  treats  of  hia  philoeophy ;  ad 
the  fourth  is  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  his  worka  trsodatec 
into  Italian.  5,  '  Disoorso  intomo  ad  Arehimede.'  6,  '  I  Frammeot 
della  Qastronomia  d'Arohestrato,'  Palermo,  1828,  wsth  a  btogimj^j 
of  that  andent  and  littie*known  Sicilian  poet  7,  '  Proepetto  deU 
Storia  Letteraria  di  Sicilia.'  This  is  one  of  Sdnk'e  moat  eBte«i«d 
works,  although  it  bears  a  very  modest  titles  8,  '  Letteta  at  Pedn 
Piaczi  intomo  a  Qirolamo  Settimo,  Matematico  PUennitana*  9, 
*  Eeperiense  e  Scoverte  sull'  Elettro-magnetisma*  Bcinh  died  of  tbe 
Asiatic  cholera,  which  afflicted  Palermo  in  July  1887.  He  was  one  vt 
the  most  leaned  men  that  modem  Sicily  has  produced.  (Tipaldo, 
Bioorajla  degli  IteUiani  lUtutri ;  Mortilluo,  Smlla  VUm  €9^U  Opcrt 
deiv  Abate  Domenico  Scinit,  Palermo,  1887.) 

SCIOPPIUS,  CASPAR,  was  born  on  the  27th  of  May  1576,  at 
Neumark  in  the  Palatinate  (Pfali).  His  family  was  poor ;  but  although 
he  attacked  Scaliger  for  his  pretensions,  he  was  very  anxiona  to  be 
considered  of  noble  descent.  At  the  sge  of  seventeen  he  published 
some  Latin  poems,  which  were  very  favourably  recdved.  Aiter  tbe 
completion  of  his  studies,  he  travelled  into  Italy,  and  in  1589  he  wis 
at  Ferrara,  where  he  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Pope  Clemena  TIIL  and 
the  king  of  Spain.  The  pope  became  hia  protector  and  patron,  and 
Sdoppius  followed  him  to  Rome,  where  he  renounced  the  Protestant 
religion,  and  tbe  pope  gave  him  tbe  title  of  a  knight  of  fi^  Peter,  and 
soon  afterwards  made  him  Comes  Apostolicus  de  ClaiaTallei.  In 
consequence  of  his  converdon,  Sdoppius  studied  theology,  and  pub- 
lished several  little  works,  partly  to  justify  his  own  conduct  and 
partly  to  support  the  cause  of  the  pope  against  the  Proteatants.  But 
the  study  of  ancient  literature  was  not  neglected :  he  slao  published  an 
edition  of  Varro,  'De  Ling.  Lat.,'  Ingoldstadt,  8vo,  1805 ;  '  Cbmmen- 
taries  on  Appuleius  and  the  Priapea,'  FVankfurt»  12mo,  1606,  and 
reprinted  at  Padua,  8vo,  1864,  with  notes  of  Scaliger  and  lindenbrog. 

Sdoppius  had  hitherto  been  well  disposed  towards  Joa.  Scaliger, 
but  some  remarks  respecting  his  converdon  to  CatholidBmy  and 
Scaliger's  letter  to  Douza,  provoked  the  enmi^  of  Sdoppiua,  which 
was  displayed  in  bis  '  Sodiger  Hypobolimeus,  hoc  eat^  E^enchos 
Epistolffi  Joan.  Burdonis,  pseudo-Scsligeri,  de  Vetastate  et  Spleudore 
Qentis  Scaligens,*  4to,  Mayns,  1607.  In  this  book  he  ridiculed  with 
the  bitterest  satire  the  pretendons  of  Scaliger,  and  attacked  King 
Henry  IV .  of  France  for  having  granted  dvil  liberty  to  the  Protestants. 
As  the  book  was  against  Protestants  in  general,  the  dispute  was  taken 
up  by  several  persons  of  both  parties,  and  was  carried  on  for  many 
years.  In  1608  Sdoppius  published  several  other  works  against  the 
Protestants.   In  the  year  following  he  travelled  to  Italy,  and  at  Tenic«, 
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bioh  was  introWed  In  some  dispuio  with  the  pope,  Soioppioi  endea- 
)ured  to  penuade  Plaolo  Sarpl  to  join  the  pwij  of  the  pope.  The 
msequence  of  this  attempt  was  that  Soioppius  wai  thrown  into  prison ; 
it  beiog  Boon  reetoied  to  liberty,  he  ▼leited  Vienna,  where  he  found 
more  favourable  reception.  The  emperor  not  only  made  him  coun- 
Uor  to  hi«  court,  but  railed  htm  to  the  rank  of  count  palatiue.  In 
311  he  published  two  works,  one  ealled '  fieolasiastious  Autoritati 
ar.  D.  Jacobi,  Magnas  firitannieo  regis,  oppositos,'  Hartberg^  in  4to ; 
id  the  other  oaUed  'GoUyrinm  Keginm,  Ser.  D.  Jacobo,  Magna 
ritaoniiB  regi^graviter  ocalislaboranti,  omninm  Catbolioorum  Nomine, 
'at»  voluntatis  causa,  muneri  miium ;  una  cum  Syntagmata  de  Galtn 
Uonoiw,'  in  8to.  Both  books  were  mainly  directed  against  King 
ivaea  I.  of  England,  but  the  first  also  contained  fresh  attacks  on 
enry  IV.  of  Franoeu  In  Paris  and  in  London  the  books  were  publidy 
imt  by  the  hangman,  and  in  London  Sdoppius  was  hanged  in  efiSgy 
612).  Scioppius  returned  to  Italy,  but  after  a  short  stay  there  he 
Bnt  in  1613  to  Madrid.  Here  he  became  acquainted  with  the  gram* 
atical  work  of  Sanchea,  commonly  known  under  the  name  of  *9anctti 
ioerva,'  which  turned  his  attention  to  grammatical  speculations,  and 
bich  he  subeequently  made  known  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  He 
id  not  been  long  in  Madrid  when  one  evening  he  was  dreadfully 
Miten  by  some  eer? ants  of  the  English  ambassador,  who,  it  is  possible, 
id  ordered  his  servants  to  punish  Scioppius  for  his  insolence  towards 
is  royal  master.  Scioppius,  not  thinking  himself  safe  in  Spain,  fled 
)  Ingolstadt,  where  he  published  his  *  Legatus  Latro,'  addressed 
gainst  the  English  ambasMtdor.  Casaubon  had  defended  the  King  of 
ngland,  and  this  circumstance  gave  Sdoppius  an  opportunity  of 
)sumiog  bis  warfare  against  the  Protestants. 

In  1617  Scioppius  again  went  to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Milan,  ever 
mtinuing  his  bitter  enmity  against  the  Protestants,  who,  as  he  now 
»c]ared,  ought  all  to  be  exterminated,  with  their  women  and  children, 
bis  proclamation  of  a  religious  war  is  oontained  in  his  '  Claasioum 
elli  Sacri,  sive  Heldoe  redivivus,'  Fkvia,  1610.  When  his  rage  had 
?come  exhausted  he  returned  for  a  time  to  philological  studies,  and 
rote  several  very  good  grammatical  works ;  but  this  quiet  mode  of 
e  did  not  suit  bis  quarrelsome  temper.  In  1630  he  returned  to 
^rmany,  and  requested  from  the  diet  of  Regensburg  a  pension  for  his 
rvices,  which  being  refused  through  the  infiuence  of  the  Jesuits,  he 
came  tbe  most  furious  enemy  of  their  whole  order,  though  he  had 
ifcre  frequently  lent  them  his  support  His  first  works  against  the 
^suita  appeared  without  his  name,  but  in  1684  he  attacked  them 
lenly  in  a  work  called  '  Astrologia  Ecolesiaatica.'  When  be  saw  that 
s  own  life  became  endangered  by  these  ferodous  attacks  he  retired 
•  Padua,  where  he  began  to  occupy  himself  with  writing  a  oommentory 
I  tbe  Apocalypse ;  but  before  he  had  completed  this  work  be  died, 
1  the  19th  of  November  1649. 

Scioppius  was  a  man  of  immense  learning,  of  a  prodigious  memory, 
id  of  great  aoutenesa.  In  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  bmguage  he 
id  no  equal.  With  his  talents  and  learning  he  might  have  been  as 
■eat  a  man  as  Jos.  Soaliger;  but  his  quarrelsome  disposition,  his 
roDg  inclination  to  satire,  and  his  intolerance,  constantly  involved 
m  in  disputes  which  reflect  discredit  upon  his  character.  There 
e  nevertheless  among  his  numerous  works  some  which  are  still  very 
leful  to  scholars,  espeeially  those  on  tbe  Latin  languaga  The  num- 
tr  of  his  works  is  stated  to  be  104,  but  he  did  not  publish  them  all 
idcr  his  real  name ;  many  appeared  under  the  fictitious  names  Nico- 
tmus  Macer,  Oporinus  Qrubinius,  Pascauus  Grodppus,  Holofemes 
rig>*oederus,  Mariangelus  a  Fano,  and  others.  The  following  list 
Dtains  the  most  important  of  his  works  whidi  have  not  been  already 
BDtioaed  : — '  Veriaimilium  Libri  Quatuor,  in  quibus  multa  veterum 
riptorum  loca  emendantur,  augentur,  et  illustrantur,*  8vo,  NUmberg, 
95,  and  Amsterdam,  1662;  ^Suspectamm  Lectionum  Libri  Quinque, 
quibus  ampliusducentislods  Plautus,  plurimia  Appuldus,  Diomedes 
■ammaticus,  et  alii,  eorriguntur,'  8vo,  Niimberg,  1607,  and  Amster^ 
m,  1664 ;  '  De  Arte  Critica  et  praadpue  de  altera  ejua  parte  emen- 
trice,  qusoam  ratio  in  Lat.  Soriptoribns  ex  ingenio  emendandis 
servari  debeat  Commentariolus,'  8vo,  Niimberg,  1607,  and  Amster- 
m,  1662 ; '  ElemenU  Philosophies  Stoicss  Moralis,'  8vo,  Mayni,  1606 1 
Irammatica  Philosophies,  sive  Institutiones  Qrammaticn  Latins,' 
0,  Milan,  1628  (a  new  edition  with  additions  appeared  at  Amsterdam, 
o,  1664,  and  snother  at  Franeker  in  1704);  *rtoadoza  Literaria,  in 
ibus  multa  de  Uteris  nova  contra  CHceronis,  Varronis,  Quinctiliani, 
orumque  literatorum  hominum,  tarn  veterum  quam  recentiorum, 
itentiam  disputantur,'  8vo,  Milan,  1628,  and  Amsterdam,  1660  (this 
•rk  was  published  under  the  assumed  name  of  Pascarius  Qrodppos); 
uctarium  ad  Grammaticam  Pbilosophicam,  ejusque  Rudimenta,' 
9,  Milan,  1629,  and  Amsterdam,  1664  (published  under  the  name  of 
iriangelus  a  Fano);  *  Arcana  Societatis  Jesu  publico  booo  vulgata, 
tn  Appendidbus  utilissimis,'  8vo,  1685;  '  Consultationes  de  Bohola> 
n  et  Studiorum  Ratione,  deque  Prudenti»  et  Eloquentias  parandn 
•die,'  12mo,  Padua,  1886,  and  bvo,  Amsterdam,  1660  and  1666  :  'Mer- 
rius  Quadrilinguis,  id  est,  de  Linguarum  ao  nominatim  Latinss, 
rmanicas,  Qnecss,  et  Hebraess  nova  et  eompendiaria  Disoendl 
tione,'  8vo,  Basel,  1637.  Sdoppius  also  wrote  notes  on  the 
inerva'  of  Sanctius,  which  first  appeared  st  Psdua  in  1668,  and 
ich  have  subsequently  been  incorporated  in  the  various  editions  of 
»  'Minerva.' 
iCITIO  is  the  name  of  a  family  belonging  to  the  patridaa  gens 


Cornelia.  This  illnstrious  hnulj  produced  some  of  the  greatest  men 
in  Roman  history ;  we  shall  subjoin  a  complete  list  of  those  mem- 
bers of  the  family  whose  names  have  been  handed  down  by  historical 
records.    The  first  Sdpio  mentioned  in  Roman  history  is 

1.  P.  CoRMBLros  SciFio,  whom,  in  b.o.  396,  the  dicUtor  Camillua 
appointed  master  of  tbe  hoiae.  (Liv.,  v.  10.)  The  Fasti  of  thia  year 
however  do  not  mention  him,  but  state  that  P.  Cornelius  Msluginensis 
was  the  magister  equitum  of  Camillus.  A  sbort  time  afterwards 
(B.a  301)  Sdpio  is  mentioned  among  the  military  tribuDea  (Liv.,  v.  24), 
and  a  seoood  time  in  the  following  year.  (Uv.,  v.  26.)  In  the  year 
B.a  389  he  was  appointed  interrez  (liv.,  v.  31),  and  two  years  after  ho 
hdd  the  same  office  a  second  time. 

2.  P.  CoRMELius  SciPio  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  ourule 
sediles,  which  office  was  instituted  in  B.a  366.  He  is  probably  the 
same  man  who  was  magister  equitum  under  Maulius,  B.a  850.  (Liv., 
vii.  21.) 

3.  L.  CoBNBLiUB  SoiFio  was  interrex  in  B.a  352.    (Liv.,  viL  21.) 

4.  P.  CoBMBLius  Soirio  Babbatus  was,  according  to  the  Faal  Cons , 
consul  with  C.  Plautius  in  the  year  B.a  328 ;  but  Livy  (viiL  22)  calls 
the  colleag^ie  of  Plautius  P.  Corndius  Scapuliu  Sdpio  Barbatus  was 
made  dictator  in  ao.  306,  to  hold  the  comitia  for  the  election  of  the 
consuls,  for  the  actual  consuls  were  engaged  in  a  war  sgainst  the 
Samnites.  (Liv.,  ix.  44.)  A  year  later  he  appears  as  pontifex  mazimusi 
(Liv.,  iz.  46.) 

5.  L.  CoRNBLiUB  SoiPio  wss  oonsul  B.a  208,  and  gainsd  a  victory 
over  the  Etruscans  in  the  neighbourhood  of  FVeg«llss.  (Liv.,  x.  12.) 
He  is  probably  the  same  who,  three  years  afterwsrds  (b.o.  205),  appears 
in  another  war  sgainst  the  Etruscans;  and  was  left  as  proprsetorat 
the  head  of  the  Roman  camp  while  the  praetor  Appius  went  to  Rome. 
(Liv.,  X.  25,  26.) 

6.  Cn.  CoBNEuna  Soifio  Abiva.  He  is  the  first  member  of  the 
family  from  whom  we  are  able  to  trace  the  pedigree  of  the  Scipios 
with  certainty.  The  story  about  the  origin  of  his  surname  Asina  is 
related  by  Macrobius.  (*  Sat,'  i.  6.)  He  was  consul  at  the  time  of 
the  first  Punic  war  (B.o.  260),  together  with  C.  Duilius,  and  obtained 
the  command  of  the  fleet ;  but  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  island  of 
Liparo,  he  was  blocked  up  by  the  Carthagioiana  with  aeventeen 
veasels  in  a  port  of  the  island.  His  soldiers  escaped  on  land,  but 
Sdpio  himself  surrendered  to  the  enemy.  (Polyb.,  i.  21.)  Livy 
('  Epit,'  17)  gives  another  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
made  prisoner.  He  must  however  have  obtained  his  liberty  soon 
after,  for  he  was  consul  a  second  time  in  the  year  b.o.  254  (Val.  Max., 
vL  0,  11),  with  A.  Atiliua  Calatinus.  He  and  his  colleague  took 
Panormus,  the  largest  town  in  the  Carthaginian  part  of  Sicily,  and  then 
returned  to  Rome  in  triumph.  (Polyb.,  L  38.)  Further  particulars 
of  his  life  are  not  known. 

7.  P.  CoRVEUUS  Scxpio  AsnrA,  son  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Asina. 
He  was  consul,  in  B.o.  221,  with  M.  Minudus  Rufus,  and  made  a 
successful  campaign  against  the  Istri,  who  hai'assed  the  Romans  by 
their  piracy.  (Oros.,  iv.  18.)  Four  years  after  (b.o.  217)  he  was 
appointed  interrex,  to  hold  the  comitia  for  decting  the  consuls. 
(Liv.,  xxii  34.)  In  the  year  B.O.  211,  when  the  news  arrived  that 
Hannibal  was  advancing  with  his  army  towards  Rome,  it  was  Scipio*s 
advice  to  give  up  all  Italy,  and  to  draw  all  the  armies  within  the 
wslls  of  the  dty.    (Liv.,  xxvL  8.) 

8.  L.  CoBMBUUs  SciPio,  a  brother  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Sdpio  Adna. 
He  was  consul  in  b.o.  250,  with  G.  Aquillins  florusi  He  put  the  fleet 
of  the  Carthaginians  to  flight,  and  attacked  them  in  Cordca  and 
Sardinia,  and  destroyed  tbe  towns  of  Aleria  and  Olbia.  For  these 
services  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  (Liv.,  'Epit,'  17;  Flor., 
ii  2, 16;  TsL  Max.,  v.  1,  2.)  The  year  after  his  consulship  (B.a  258) 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  '  Fastk  Cap.'  as  oensor. 

0.  P.  CoBBBUoa  SoiPio,  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Sdpio.  He  was  consul 
in  the  first  year  of  tbe  second  Punio  war  (B.a  218).  While  his 
colleague  T.  Sempronius  Longus  was  sent  wiih  tbe  fleet  to  Sicily, 
Sdpio  went  to  Spain ;  bnt  when  he  heard  that  Hannibal  was  already  pre- 
paring to  cross  the  Rbodanus  (Rb6ne),  he  returned  by  sea  to  MaseiUa. 
The  sufferings  of  his  soldiers  from  this  voyage  prevented  him  from 
going  up  the  Rhdne  immediately ;  and  when,  after  the  lapse  of  three 
days,  he  set  out  to  meet  Hanoibal,  the  latter  had  already  advanced  into 
the  interior  of  GauL  Sdpio  therefore  sent  a  part  of  his  troops,  onder 
his  brother  Cndus,  who  was  his  legate,  to  Spain,  and  with  the  reat  he 
embarked  for  Italy,  to  join  the  other  Roman  foroes  there,  and  to 
attack  Hannibal  on  his  descent  from  the  Alps.  An  engagement 
between  the  Carthagioian  and  Roman  horse  took  place  on  the  llcinus, 
in  which  the  Romana  were  defeated,  and  Sdpio  was  wounded,  and 
compelled  to  retire  across  tbe  river  Po.  He  took  up  a  podtion  near 
Plaoentia,  but  he  was  induosd  by  the  Gauls  to  fortify  himself  on  the 
Trebia,  and  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Sempronius,  who  had  been  called 
back  firom  Sicily.  When  the  latter  arrived,  Sdpio,  still  suffisring 
from  his  wound,  advised  him  not  to  engage  in  a  battle  with  Hannibal ; 
but  Sempronius,  anxious  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  seeing  that 
the  enemy  only  profited  by  delay,  oflbred  battle.  He  was  defeated, 
and  the  Carthaginians  became  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Northern 
Italy.    (Polyb.,  iii.  40,  &c;  Liv.,  xxi.  32,  ftc.) 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  B.O.  217,  Sdpio,  whose  Imperium  was 
prolonged  at  the  end  of  his  consulship,  went  to  Spain  with  a  fleet  of 
20  ahipa  and  8000  laod-troopa  (Polyb.,  iii  07),  to  join  his  brother 
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Cnrias,  who  had  already  acheived  important  tbiiiga  in  that  country. 
HIb  intention  waa  to  dri^e  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  and  thua  to 
oat  off  the  sapplies  which  Hannibal  waa  to  receive  from  that  quarter. 
Cneius  on  his  arrival  from  Massilia  had  landed  at  Emporium,  and 
soon  after  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  declared  for 
him.  liis  mildness  also  induced  Bever«l  of  the  inland  tribes,  who 
were  discontented  with  the  oppressive  rule  of  the  Carthaginians,  to 
join  the  Komans.  A  battle  near  the  town  of  Scissia,  in  which  the 
Carthaginians  were  defeated  and  their  general  Hanno  taken  prisoner, 
made  the  Komans  masters  of  nearly  the  whole  country  between  the 
Iberus  (Ebr*)  and  the  Pyrenees.  Cneius  now  took  up  his  winter- 
quarters  at  Tarraco  (Tarragona).  (Liv..  xxi.  60,  &a ;  Polyb.,  ill.  76.) 
In  the  year  following,  a  short  time  before  his  brother  Publius  arrived, 
Cneius  defeated  the  Carthaginian  fleet  in  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus. 
(Liv.,  zxii.  20  ;  Polyb.,  iii.  96,  &c.)  About  the  middle  of  the  summer 
Publius  arrived,  and  the  two  brothers  marched  against  Saguntum, 
where  Hannibal  had  left  the  Spanish  hostages  on  his  setting  out 
towards  OauL  The  treachery  of  a  Spaniard,  called  Abelux  or  Abilyz, 
delivered  them  up  to  the  Soipios,  who  wisely  sent  them  home  to  their 
relatives,  and  thus  gained  a  hold  on  the  afifections  of  a  great  number 
of  Spanish  tribes,  who  gladly  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  Carthaginiana 
In  B.C.  216  the  Soipios  gained  a  victory  at  Ibera  over  Hasdrubal,  who, 
after  the  arrival  of  a  fresh  Carthaginian  army  under  Himilco,  intended 
to  make  a  landing  in  Italy  and  to  support  his  brother  there.  The 
whole  army  of  Hasdrubal  was  defeated  and  routed,  his  camp  was  taken, 
and  he  himself  escaped  with  only  a  few  followers.  (Liv.,  zxiii.  28,  &c.) 
The  Spaniards,  who  had  been  heavily  taxed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
willingly  submitted  to  the  Romana,  but  the  Scipios  knew  the  fickle- 
ness  of  the  Spaniards,  and,  in  order  to  keep  up  friendly  relations 
with  them,  they  did  not  levy  any  heavy  contributions,  but  applied 
to  the  senate  at  Rome  to  provide  them  with  the  means  of  supporting 
their  armies.  In  the  meanwhile  Mago  arrived  with  another  army 
from  Africa,  and  laid  »iege  to  the  revolted  town  of  Illitnrgi  on  the 
Baetis.  Here  again  the  Soipios  gained  a  great  victory,  and  soon  after 
another  near  Intibili,  where  th'e  Cartha^ians  on  their  flight  from 
Illiturgi  had  taken  refuge.  In  the  year  B.C.  214  the  important  town 
of  Castulo  deserted  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians  and  joined  the 
Romans,  and  when  the  former  made  a  new  attempt  against  Illiturgi, 
they  were  beaten  by  Cneius,  and  completely  defeated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Munda.  They  were  not  more  successful  in  several  other 
attempts.  During  the  following  year  the  Carthaginians  were  engaged 
in  a  war  in  Africa  against  Syphax,  and  the  Scipios  had  time  to 
strengthen  themselves  in  Spain.  But  the  uninterrupted  series  of 
brilliant  victories  of  the  Scipios  was  now  at  an  end.  In  B.a  212  the 
Carthaginians  resumed  the  war  in  Spain,  and  took  20,000  Celtiberians 
into  their  pay.  Publius  Scipio  commanded  two-thirds  of  the  Roman 
forces,  and  was  arrayed  agunst  Kago,  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisoo  (who 
were  supported  by  Idassinissa),  and  the  Spanish  chief  Indibilis.  Cneius 
was  opposed  to  Hasdrubal  Barcas.  Publius,  in  his  assault  on  the  ranks 
of  Indibilis,  was  cut  down  with  the  greater  part  of  his  army.  His 
brother  Cneius,  abandoned  by  the  faithless  Celtiberians,  withdrew  as 
far  as  he  oonld.  From  the  manosuvrea  of  the  enemy,  he  conjectured 
the  fate  of  his  brother.  On  his  retreat  he  found  himself  at  last  com- 
pelled to  make  a  stand  upon  a  hill  which  was  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fortify  himself.  Nearly  the  whole  of  his 
army  was  cut  to  pieces,  and  Cneius  himself  fell  among  the  rest,  29 
days  after  the  death  of  his  brother.  Tba  oataatrophe  took  place  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  B.C.  211.  (Becker,  'Yorarbeiten  zu  einer 
Geschiehte  des  Zweiten  Punischen  Krieges,'  in  Dahlmann's  'Farsdiun- 
gen,'  ii.  2,  p.  113.) 

10.  Cn.  Cobnelius  Scipio  Calvus,  the  brother  of  P.  Com.  Scipio 
(No.  9).  His  eiploits  in  Spain  have  just  been  described.  He  was 
oonsul,  in  B.a  222,  with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus.  with  whom  he  made 
an  expedition  against  the  Insubrians,  and  took  Acerrss  and  Mediolanum. 
(Polyb.,  ii.  34;  Pint.,  'HaroelL/  6.)  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war  he  went,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Spain  as  legate  to  his  brother 
Publius. 

11.  P.  CoRHSuns  SoiPio  Afbicamus  Majob,  the  son  of  P.  Comeliua 
Scipio  (No.  9).  If  it  be  true  that  at  the  age  of  seventeen  he  fought  in 
the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  (B.a  218),  and  rescued  his  wounded  father, 
he  must  have  been  bom  in  B.a  235.  He  waa  in  the  battle  of  Cuma 
(&o.  216)  as  a  tribune,  and  was  among  those  who  after  the  defeat 
escaped  to  Cannsium.  Here  the  chief  command  of  the  remaining 
troops  was  unanimously  entmated  to  him  and  Appius  Claudius 
Pulcher.  (Liv.,  xxii  53.)  On  thia  oocasion  it  was  owing  to  his  presence 
of  mind  that  the  remnants  of  the  Roman  army  did  not  in  their  despair 
quit  Italy.  (Val.  Max.,  v.  6,  7.)  In  B.O.  212  Scipio  was  ourule  sedile, 
though  he  had  not  }  et  attained  the  legitimate  age.  The  tribunes  of 
the  people  endeavoured  to  prevent  his  election,  but  they  were  obliged 
to  give  up  their  opposition,  for  the  people,  who  seem  to  have  perceived 
I  he  extraordinary  abilities  of  the  young  man,  elected  him  almost 
unanimously.  (Liv.,  xxv.  2.)  In  B.a  211  his  father  and  unole  fell 
in  Spain,  and  the  Carthaginians  again  took  possession  of  the  countiy, 
which  they  had  almost  entirely  lost.  When  Capua  had  fallen  again 
into  their  hands,  and  Italy  no  longer  required  their  exclusive  attention, 
the  Romans  determined  to  act  with  more  energy  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  Spain.  On  the  day  of  the  election,  no  one  ventured  to 
eome  forward  to  undertake  the  command  in  thia  war.    Toung  Scipio^ 


then  scarcely  twenty-four  yearn  of  age,  at  last  offered  to  take  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Spain.  The  people  were  struck  with  admira- 
tion at  the  courage  of  the  young  man,  and  gave  him  the  command, 
with  proconsular  power,  which  was  afterwards  prolonged  to  him  for 
severs!  years  (b.c.  210-206). 

The  extraordinary  power  which  young  Scipio  exercised  over  his 
contemporaries  was  perhaps  partly  owing  to  superstition,  for  he  was 
believed  to  be  a  favourite  of  the  gods.    Ever  since  he  had  taken  the 
toga  viriUs,  be  went  every  morning  into  the  Capitol,  where  he  spent 
some  hours  in  solitude  and  meditation.     Hence  all  he  did  was  consi- 
dered by  the  people  to  be  the  result  of  his  intercourse  with  the  gods. 
Scipio  himself  partook  in  this  opinion,  and  cherished  it ;  an  I  the 
extraordinary  success  of  all  his  enterprises  must  have  sti'engtht  n  d  his 
belief.     Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  in  b.o.  210,  or,  ai  Livy 
(xxvi.  41)  saya,  at  the  beginning  of  spring,  Scipio  set  out  for  Spain 
with  an  army  of  11,000  men,  lauded  at  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus,  and 
undertook  the  command  of  the  whole  Roman  forces  in  Spain.    He 
was  accompanied  by  his  friend  Lselius.    His  first  object  was  to  gain 
possession  of  New  Carthage,  where  the  CJarthaginians  kept  their  Spanish 
hostages.    LeeUus  made  the  attack  with  the  fleet  from  the  sea-side, 
while  Scipio  conducted  the  operations  on  land.    The  town  soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  the  generosity  with  which  Scipio 
treated  the  Spanish  hostages  gained  over  a  great  number  of  Spanianls. 
The  hostages  of  those  tribes  who  declared  themselves  allies  of  the 
Romans  were  sent  home  without  ransom.    A  short  time  after  the 
conquest  of  this  place  Scipio  went  to  Tarraco,  where  he  received 
embassies  from  various  Spanish  tribes,  who  offered  to  become  the 
allies  of  the  Romans  or  to  recognise  their  supremacy.    Scipio  is  said 
not  to  have  set  out  against  Hasdrubal  until  the  year  following,  but  it 
can  scarcely  be  conceived  why  the  Carthaginians  should  have  been  so 
long  inactive,  and  it  is  a  probable  supposition  that  the  battle  with 
Hasdrubal,  which  Livy  and  Polybius  assign  to  the  year  B.a  209,  waa 
fought  very  soon  after  the  taking  of  New  Carthage.    (S^naras,  ix.  8.) 
In  this  battle  Scipio  gained  a  grr-at  victory ;  8000  Carthaginians  were 
slain,  and  22,000,  with  their  camp,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor. 
Many  of  the  Spaniards  now  wished  to  proclaim  Scipio  their  king,  but 
he  refused  the  honour.    (Liv^  xxvii.  19;  Polyb.,  x.  40.)    Hasdrubal 
fled  with  the  remainder  of  his  army  towards  the  Tagus  and  the 
Pyrenees.    Scipio  did  not  follow  him,  partly  because  he  thought  his 
enemy  too  much  weakened  to  be  dangerous^  and  partly  because  he 
feared  lest  he  might  expose  himself  to  the  combined  attacks  of  the 
two  other  Carthaginian  generals,  Mago,  and  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco. 
Hasdrubal  Barcas,  the  defeated  general,  however,  had  carried  consi- 
derable wealth  with  him  in  his  flight,  and  with  these  means  he  raised 
an  army  in  Spain,  to  lead  into  Italy  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother 
Hannibal,  hoping  thus  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  in  Italy.    During 
these  preparations  of  Hasdrubal,  Scipio  was  engaged  against  the  two 
other  Carthaginian  generals,  one  of  whom  (Mago)  was  defeated,  in 
B.a  208,  by  the  propraetor  Silanus,  in  the  country  of  the  Celtiberians, 
and  Hanno,  who  came  with  an  auxiliary  army  from  Africa,  was  taken 
prisoner.    After  this  success  of  the  propraetor,  Scipio  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  Silanus  to  attack  Hasdrubal,  son  of  Gisco.    But  as  this 
general  had  retired  to  the  south  of  Spain,  and  had  distributed  hia 
army  in  the  fortified  places  on  the  Bostis  as  far  as  Gades.  Scipio 
(through  his  brother  Lucius)  only  took  the  important  town  of  Oringis, 
and  then  gradually  returned  across  the  Iberus.    The  power  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain  was  however  already  broken,  and  in  the  year 
following  (B.a  207)  Scipio  gained  possession  of  nearly  all  Spain  by  a 
victoiy,  the  place  of  which  is  not  clearly  ascertaioed,  some  calling  it 
Silpia  or  Bseculsy  some  Ilipa,  and  others  Carmo.    Scipio^  now  in  the 
almost  undisputed  possession  of  Spain,  began  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
Africa,  and,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Lelius,  he  veutured  to  pay  a 
visit  to  King  Syphax,  with  whom  Leelius  had  already  commenced 
negociations.     Here  Scipio  is  said  to  have  met  Hasdrubal,  son  of 
Gisco,  and  to  have  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  Syphax  as 
well  as  on  Hasdrubal.    After  a  short  stay  in  Africa,  Scipio  returned 
to  Spsin,  where  he  first  punished  several  towns  for  their  faithlessness, 
and  subdued  some  of  the  Spanish  chiefs  who  ventured  to  claim  their 
former  independence.    During  these  occupations  Scipio  was  attacked 
by  a  severe  illness,  from  which  however  he  recovered  in  time  to  quell 
an  insnrrection  of  8000  Roman  soldiers,  who  were  discontented  from 
not  having  derived  from  their  conquests  those  advantages  which  they 
had  expected,  and  who  are  said  also  to  have  been  bribed  by  the  Cartha- 
giniansL     Mago  had  in  the    meantioje  withdrawn  to  the  Balearic 
Islands,  and  thence  to  Liguria.  Qades,  the  last  place  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians possessed  in  Spain,  waa  now  taken  from  them,  and  thus  the 
war  in  Spain  was  at  an  end, 

Towaids  the  dose  of  the  year  B.o.  206,  Scipio  surrendered  the  com- 
mand of  the  Roman  forces  in  Spain  to  the  proconsuls  L.  Lentulus 
and  L.  Manlius  Acidinus,  and  returned  to  Rome,  (Liv.,  xxviiL  38.)  He 
delivered  to  the  erarium  the  immense  treasures  which  he  brought  from 
Spain.  He  evidently  wished  for  a  triumph,  but  the  senate  paid  no 
attention  to  his  wishes,  for  no  one  had  ever  triumphed  at  Rome  before 
he  had  held  the  consulship.  In  the  year  B.a  205,  Scipio  was  made 
oonsul  with  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  at  the  same  time  pontifex 
maximuB,  and  was  consequently  not  allowed  to  leave  Italy.  If  there- 
fore 8  war  waa  to  be  carried  on  abroad,  the  command  necessarily 
devolved  upon  Scipia    His  wish  waa  immediately  to  sail  with  an 
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•rmy  to  Africa,  bat  the  more  eantiouB  lenafeon,  and  eapeoiaU^  Q. 
FabiuB,  were  decidedly  opposed  to  hia  plan,  partly  beoaoie  Hannibal, 
OS  long  as  he  waa  in  Italy,  appeared  too  formidable  to  be  neglected, 
and  partly  perhaps  becanae  they  were  influenced  by  jealooay.  All 
that  Scipio  could  obtain  waa  that  Sicily  ahonld  be  assigned  to  him  as 
his  province,  with  30  Tcssels,  and  with  permission  to  sail  over  to 
Africa  in  case  he  should  think  it  adrantageoua  to  the  republic.  But 
he  did  not  obtain  from  the  senate  permission  to  levy  an  army,  and  he 
therefore  called  upon  the  Italian  alliea  to  provide  him  wiUi  troops 
and  other  things  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  war.  As  they  were'  all 
willing  to  support  the  conqueror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  he 
was  soon  enabled  to  sail  to  Sidly  with  nearly  7000  volunteers  and  80 
ships.  (Liv.,xxviiL  45,  &c.;  Flui,  'Fab.  Max./  25.)  Soon  after  his 
arrival  in  Sicily  he  sent  his  friend  Lseliua  with  a  part  of  his  fleet  to 
Africa,  partly  to  keep  up  the  connection  which  he  had  formed  there^ 
on  his  visit  from  Spain,  with  Syphaz  and  Masainissa  (for  to  the  latter 
Scipio  had  sent  back  a  nephew  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the 
battle  of  Bsdcula),  and  patily  to  ahow  to  his  timid  opponents  at  Rome 
how  groundless  their  fears  were.  He  himself  employed  his  time  in 
Sicily  most  actively  in  preparing  and  disciplining  his  new  army. 

Massinissa,  dissatisfied  with  the  Carthaginians,  was  anxioos  for  the 
arrival  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  but  Syphax  had  altered  his  policy,  and 
again  joined  the  Carthaginians.  The  enemies  of  Scipio  at  Rome  at 
laat  got  an  opportunity  of  attacking  him,  and  they  nearly  succeeded 
in  depriving  him  of  his  post.  Without  being  authorised  by  the  senate, 
Scipio  had  taken  part  in  the  conquest  of  Loori  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
had  left  his  legate  Q.  Flaminius  as  commander  of  the  Roman  garrison 
in  that  placa  The  legate  treated  the  Locrians  with  such  severity  and 
cruelty  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome  to  lay  their  complaints 
before  the  senatei  Aa  Scipio,  slthongb  acquainted  with  the  conduct 
of  i^laminius,  had  neverthdeas  left  him  in  command,  his  enemiee 
attacked  him  on  thia  and  other  grounds,  and  Fabios  Maximus  even 
proposed  that  he  should  be  recalled.  A  comnuseion  waa  sent  out  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  aflGiirs,  and  to  bring  Scipio  home^  if  the 
chai^ges  against  him  were  found  true.  Scipio  proved  that  his  army 
waa  in  the  best  possible  condition ;  and  the  commissioners  were  so 
anrprised  at  what  they  saw,  that  instead  of  i-ecalling  the  consul,  th^ 
bade  him  sail  to  Africa  as  soon  as  he  might  think  it  proper,  and  to 
adopt  any  measurea  that  he  might  think  useful.  Scipio  in  consequence 
of  thia  sailed,  in  B.O.  204,  as  proconsul,  with  a  large  army,  from  Lily- 
bssum  to  Africa,  and  landed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  UUca.  Here  he 
made  successful  incursions  into  the  neighbouring  country,  and  Has- 
drubal,  who  attempted  to  prevent  them,  sufiered  a  great  defeat  But 
Scipio  could  not  gain  possession  of  Utica,  which  was  of  the  grsater  im- 
portance to  him  and  his  fleet,  as  the  winter  was  approaching,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  spend  the  season  on  a  piece  of  land  extending  into  the 
sea,  which  he  fortified  as  well  as  he  could.  Towarda  the  close  of  the 
vrinter  the  Carthaginians^  aoited  with  Syphax,  intended  to  make  a 
general  attack  on  Sdpio's  army  and  fleet,  but  being  informed  of  their 
plans,  he  surprised  the  camps  of  Hasdrubal  and  Syphax  in  the  night, 
and  only  a  small  number  of  the  enemy  escaped.  Syphaz  withdrew 
into  his  own  dominions,  bnt  waa  defeated  by  Masainissa  and  Lnlio% 
and  taken  prisoner  with  his  wife  and  one  of  his  aona.  Massinissa 
married  Sopbonisba,  the  wife  of  Syphax,  who  had  formerly  been 
engaged  to  him,  bnt  had  been  given  to  Syphax  for  political  reasona 
Sdpio^  fSsaring  the  influence  she  might  have  on  Msasiniasa  (for  she  was 
a  Cartiiaginian),  claimed  her  as  a  prisoner  belonging  to  the  Romans, 
and  MassiniBBa  poisoned  her,  to  save  her  from  the  humiliation  of 
captivity.  The  fears  and  apprehenaiona  of  the  Carthaginiana  now 
increased  to  such  a  degrse  that  they  thought  it  necessary  to  rscsll 
Hannibal  from  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time  they  sued  for  peace. 
The  terma  which  Scipio  proposed  would  have  concluded  the  war 
in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  Romans.  The  Carthaginians  how- 
ever, whose  only  object  waa  to  gain  time,  made  no  objections 
to  the  conditions,  but  only  concluded  a  truce  of  forty-five  days, 
during  which  an  embassy  waa  to  be  sent  to  Rome.  Before  ^is 
truce  was  at  an  end,  the  Carthaginian  populace  plundered  some 
Roman  vessels  with  provisions,  which  were  wrecked  off  Carthage,  and 
even  insulted  the  Koman  envoys  who  came  to  demand  reparation. 
Scipio  did  not  resent  this  conduct,  and  allowed  the  Carthaginian  am- 
bassadors, on  their  return  from  Rome,  to  pass  on  to  Carthage  unmo- 
lested. About  this  time  (it  waa  the  autumn  of  the  year  B.a  208) 
Hannibal  arrived  in  Africa,  and  soon  collected  an  army  in  numbers 
far  exceeding  that  of  Scipio.  He  first  made  a  sucossi^  campaign 
against  Msssinisss.  Scipio  waa  at  this  time  informed  that  the  consul 
Tib.  Claudius  Nero  would  come  with  an  army  to  co-operate  with  him 
against  HannibaL  Sdpio^  who  wished  to  bring  the  war  to  a  oonelu- 
sioo,  and  was  unwilling  to  share  this  glory  with  any  one  elie,  deter- 
mined to  bring  Hannibal  to  a  decisive  battle.  The  Carthaginian  at 
first  avoided  an  engagement;  but  when  Sdpic,  in  order  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  hastily  retreated  as  if  he  intended  to  take  to  flight,  Hannibal 
followed  him  with  his  cavalry,  and  lost  a  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Zama.  A  tribune  of  Scipio  soon  afterwards  cut  off  a  large  convoy 
of  provisions  which  was  on  its  way  to  the  camp  of  Hannibal,  and  this 
suddenly  threw  him  into  such  difficulties,  that  he  began  to  negooiate 
with  Scipio  for  peace.  The  conditiona  however  which  Scipio  now 
proposed  were  so  humiliating,  that  the  Carthaginians  would  not  accept 
them.    Hannibal  therefore,  though  he  saw  the  impossibility  of  gaining 
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any  further  advantages,  was  compelled  to  decide  the  affiur  by  a  laat 
and  desperate  effort  In  a  personal  interview  between  the  two  genenda 
Scipio  waa  inexorable  as  to  the  conditions.  Hannibal's  army  waa  in  a 
bad  condition  ;  and  in  the  ensuing  battle,  to  the  west  of  Zama,  the 
victory  of  Scipio  was  complete.  This  defeat  (in  b,o.  202)  waa  the 
death*blow  to  Carthage. 

Scipio,  on  his  return  to  Itsly,  was  received  with  the  greatest  enthn- 
siaam :  he  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  and  was  henceforward  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Africanua.  Scipio  now  for  sevsval  yean 
continued  to  live  at  Rome,  apparently  iHthont  taking  any  part  in 
public  affairs.  In  B.O.  199  he  obtained  the  office  of  censor  with 
F.  ifilius  P»tua  (lAr.,  xxxiL  7),  and  in  B.a  194  he  waa  made  consul  a 
second  time  witn  Tib.  Sempronius  Longus  (liv.,  xxxiv.  42),  and 
princeps  senatua,  a  distinction  with  wldch  he  had  already  been 
honoured  in  b.o.  190,  and  which  was  conferred  upon  him  for  the  third 
time  in  B.a  190.  (Liv.,  xxxiv.  41 ;  xxxviii  28.)  In  B.a  198,  during 
one  of  the  disputes  between  the  Carthaginiana  and  Msssfnjsns,  Scipio 
was  sent  with  two  other  commissioners  to  mediate  between  the  partiea; 
but  nothing  was  settied,  though,  as  Livy  (xxxiv.  62)  obeerves,  Scipio 
might  easily  have  put  an  end  to  the  disputes.  Scipio  waa  the  only 
Roman  who  thought  it  unworthy  of  the  republic  to  support  those 
Carthaginians  who  persecuted  Hannibal ;  and  there  was  a  traditioB 
that  Scipio,  in  &a  198,  waa  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Antioohus,  and 
that  he  met  Hannibal  in  his  exile,  who  in  the  conversation  which  took 
place  declared  Scipio  the  greatest  of  all  generals.  (Uv.,  xxxv.  14.) 
Whether  the  story  of  the  conversation  he  true  or  not,  the  judgment 
ascribed  to  Hannibal  is  just;  for  Scipio  aa  a  general  waa  second  to 
none  bnt  Hannibal  himselt  In  the  year  b.o.  190  acme  diMsussions 
arose  in  the  senate  aa  to  what  provinoea  ahould  he  ssirigncd  to  the  two 
consuls,  Lselius  and  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  brother  of  the  great  Africanua. 
Africanus^  although  he  was  priooepe  senatua,  ofiered  to  accompany  his 
brother  aa  legate^  if  the  senate  would  give  him  Greece  aa  hia  province, 
for  this  province  conferred  upon  Lucius  the  command  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  two  brothers  sot 
out  for  Greece,  and  thence  for  Aaia.  Africanua  took  his  son  with  him 
on  this  expedition,  but  by  some  unlucky  chance  the  boy  waa  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Antiochusi  The  king  ofbred  to  restore  him  to 
freedom,  and  to  give  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  if  the  father  would 
interpoee  hia  influence  to  obtain  favourable  terma  for  the  king.  Afri- 
canua refused ;  but  the  king,  notwithstanding,  soon  after  sent  the  boy 
bsok  to  his  father,  who  just  then  was  suflbring  from  illness^  and  was 
abaent  from  .the  camp.  To  ahow  his  gratitude,  Africanua  aent  a 
message  to  Antiochus,  advising  him  not  to  engage  in  a  battie  until  he 
himseu  had  returned  to  the  Roman  camp.  After  the  great  battle  near 
Mount  Sipylus^  Antiochus  sgain  applieid  to  Scipio  for  peace,  and  the 
latter  now  used  his  influence  with  his  brother  Lucius  and  the  council 
of  war  on  behalf  of  the  king.  The  conditiona  of  tiie  peace  were 
tolerably  mild,  but  th^  were  afterwards  made' much  more  aevere 
when  the  peace  was  ratified  at  Rome.  [Ahtioobu&]  The  enemiee  of 
Africanua  at  Rome  had  now  another  charge  against  him.  The  peace 
with  Antiochusj,  and  the  oonditaons  proposed  by  Africanua  and  his 
brother  Lucius,  were  regarded  by  the  hostile  party  as  the  result  of 
bribee  from  Antiochus,  and  of  the  liberation  of  the  son  of  Africanus. 
A  charge  waa  therefore  brought  against  the  two  brothers,  on  their 
return  to  Rome,  of  having  accepted  bribee  of  the  king,  and  of  having 
retained  a  part  of  the  trsasurss  which  they  ought  to  hkre  delivered  up 
to  the  serarium.  At  the  same  time  they  were  called  upon  to  give  aa 
account  of  the  sunu  of  money  they  had  taken  from  Antiochus. 
LuduB  waa  ready  to  obey ;  but  us  brother  Africanus  with  indignation 
snatched  the  accounta  from  the  hands  of  his  brother  and  tore  tiiem  to 
pieces  before  tiie  senate.  (liv.  xxxviiL  66 ;  Gelliua,  iv.  18 ;  Vid.  Max , 
liL  7, 1.)  The  tribune  of  the  people,  C.  Miouciua  Augurinus  however 
fined  Lucius ;  and  when  he  waa  going  to  be  thrown  into  priaon  until 
he  ahould  pay  the  heavy  fine^  Africanus  dragged  him  away ;  and  the 
tribune  Tib.  Gracchus,  though  disapproving  of  the  violence  of  Afri- 
canua, liberated  Luciua  from  imprisonment.  (Gellius,  viL  19 ;  liv.^ 
xxxviii  56.)  Africanua  himself  waa  now  summoned  before  the  people 
by  the  tribune  M.  Nnvius,  and  he  only  saved  himself  by  remindmg 
the  people  of  his  victory  at  Zama.  After  these  trouUes  he  withdrew 
to  his  villa  near  Litemnm,  and  it  waa  owing  to  the  interposition  ot 
Tib.  Gracchus  that  he  was  not  compelled  to  obey  another  summons. 
The  estatea  of  hia  brother  Lucius  however  were  confiscated  (B.a  187)^ 
but  the  Bum  produced  by  their  sale  did  not  make  up  tiie  amount  of 
the  fine.  His  frienda  and  clients  not  only  offered  to  make  up  the  sum, 
but  their  generosity  would  even  have  made  him  richer  than  he  had 
been  before;  but  he  refused  to  accept  anything  beyond  what  was 
absolutely  necessary  fbr  his  support  (Uv.,  xxxviii  60.)  Africanus 
never  returned  from  his  voluntary  exile,  and  he  spent  tiie  last  years  of 
his  life  in  quiet  retirement  at  his  villa.  (Senea, '  Epist,'  86.)  He  is 
said  to  have  widied  to  be  buried  on  his  estate ;  but  there  was,  aa  Livy 
says,  a  tradition  that  he  died  at  Rome,  and  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
his  family  near  the  Porta  Oapena,  where  statuea  of  him,  his  brother 
Luciua,  and  their  friend  Q.  Rnnlna^  were  erected.  The  year  of  hia 
death  is  not  quite  certain ;  for,  according  to  Polybius,  he  died  in  the 
same  yesr  with  HannibdL  and  PldlopoBmen  (B.a  188) ;  according  to 
others,  two  years  earlier  (B.a  185). 

In  judging  of  Scipio  Africanus  as  a  general,  we  may  adopt  the 
judgment  ascribed  to  Hannibal ;  but  as  a  Roman  oitiien  he  is  very  fat 
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horn  descrvlDg  Mch  pniw.  His  pride  sad  baoghiineM  were  iniolei^ 
able,  e&d  the  laws  of  the  oonttiiutkm  were  aet  at  ooaght  whenever 
they  opposed  his  own  views  jwd  passions^  As  a  statesman  he  soarcely 
did  anything  worth  mentioning.  By  hia  wife  Emilia,  daughter  of 
iEmilina  PauUiiSy  he  had  two  daoghteia,  one  of  whom  married  P.  Cor- 
nelius Soipio  Nasica  Corculum  (Liv.  zzxviiL  67) ;  the  other,  the  eele* 
brated  Conelia,  married  Tib.  fiempronina  Graochus,  and  was  the 
mother  of  the  two  Qraochi,  the  tribimee  of  the  people.  Africanus 
bad  also  tvo  sons. 

12.  P.  CoRNBUUB  GainOt  son  of  the  great  Seipio  Africanus  (Na  11). 
He  was  augur  in  ao.  180.  (Uv.,  zl  42.)  Cicero  ('Brut/  19;  'De 
SeneotV  11 ;  '  De  Off./  L  38)  aays  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  mental 
powers,  but  of  a  weakly  eonstitulion.  He  was  the  adoptive  father  of 
F.  Cornelius  Sdpio  ^milianus  Afrioanus  Minor.  His  epitaph  is  given 
by  OrelU  (*Onomaat.  TuU./  p.  167). 

18.  Lucius  or  Cnbiub  Bcifio»  the  second  son  of  Sdpio  Africanus 
Major  (No.  11).  He  was,  aa  we  have  seen,  taken  prisoner  in  the  war 
with  Antioohus.  He  is  described  aa  a  contemptible  man.  In  b.o.  174 
he  became  pnetor  urbauus,  by  the  modest  withdrawal  of  his  com- 
petitor, who  had  been  a  scribe  to  his  father ;  but  he  was  in  the  same 
year  ezi  eUed  from  the  senate  by  the  censora.    (liv.,  zlL  27;  VaL  Max., 

isi  0, 1.) 

14.  h.  GoBVBLius  Soipio  Asiatigus,  AsiAOBirEB,  or  Asiagbitub,  sob 
of  P.  Cornelius  Seipio  (No.  9),  and  brother  of  the  great  Soipio  Afiricanus 
(Na  11).  He  accompanied,  as  we  have  seen,  his  brother  Africanus  on 
his  campaigns  in  Spain.  In  B.G.  193  he  was  praetor  in  Sicily.  In 
&a  190  he  was  made  oonsul  with  LsbUus,  and  obtained  Qreeee  as  his 
province,  with  the  command  in  the  war  againat  Antiochua,  with  whom 
be  had  akc«dy  bad  some  negoctationa  in  B.a  196.  (Polyb.,  zviii.  38.) 
The  senate  at  Rome  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  great  confidence 
in  hia  talents  aa  a  general  (Cia, '  PhiL,'  zi  7),  aa  it  waa  only  owing  to 
tiie  offer  of  hie  great  brother  to  accompany  him  as  his  legate  that  he 
ofalained  Qreeee  as  his  province.  After  the  conclusion  of  tiie  war  with 
Aatloehua  he  assumed  the  name  of  Asiaticns,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  (Liv.,  zzzvii  68,  &a)  According  to  Valerius  Antlaa  (Liv., 
zzziz.  22),  he  oelebrated  in  &o.  185  magnificent  games  for  ten  daya 
The  mosey  expended  on  these  gamea  he  ia  said  to  have  collected  in 
Asia  during  an  embassy,  on  which  he  had  been  sent  to  settle  some 
^putes  between  Antiochus  and  Eumenes,  shortly  after  hia  oon- 
demaation.  In  B.a  184  he  waa  a  candidate  for  the  censorship,  but  he 
was  def«'ated  by  his  competitor  Cato,  the  great  enemy  of  his  fkmily, 
who  in  his  censorship  took  away  from  Seipio  AsiaticuB  his  horse. 
(Liv.9  zzziz.  44.) 

16.  P.  CoBVBUUB  Somo  iBiaiJAHUB  AvRiOAirns  Mikob,  son  of  L. 
JBmilins  PaoUus,  and  adopted  boq  of  P.  Coraelius  Seipio  (No.  12). 
He  must  have  besn  bom  about  b  a  186,  for  in  b.  a  168  Soipio,  then  a 
youth  in  hia  seventeenth  year,  took  a  vety  aetive  part  in  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  in  which  hia  iisther  defeated  King  Persona  of  Macedonia. 
(Liv.,  zliv.  44  ;  Plut* '  Mm.  PlauL,'  22.)  From  hia  earlieet  youth  he 
had  an  ardent  love  of  intellectual  ooeupationa,  and  cultivated  the 
Iriendehip  of  men  like  Polybiua,  Panstiua,  Leelius,  and  others.  It  was 
perhapa  on  this  account  that  he  appeared  to  his  relatives  to  be  wanting 
m  youthful  vigour,  and  no  great  bopee  were  entertained  of  him ;  but 
with  hia  partiality  for  scteoce,  and  Qreek  refinement  and  arty  he 
eateomed  no  less  the  atem  virtues  of  the  best  of  the  Romans.  Old 
Cato  waa  in  this  reepeot  his  model  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Puoio  war.  B.a  161,  when  no  one  waa  willing  to  enter  his  name  either 
as  an  offiofr  or  as  a  common  soldier  for  the  campaign  in  Spain,  Seipio, 
although  he  waa  at  this  time  requested  by  the  Macedoniana  to  settle 
•ome  disputes  among  themselves,  came  forward  and  deelaiod  that  he 
would  gladly  accept  any  post  that  might  be  assigned  to  him.  This 
example  inspired  with  courage  even  those  who  had  hitherto  kept  badt. 
(Liv.,  *Kpit/  48;  Polyb.,  zxzv.  4.)  Seipki  thua  became  military 
tribune  under  L,  LucuUua.  Two  heroic  deeda  of  Seipio  in  this  ezpe* 
dition  are  rfoorded :  he  wjts  the  only  Roman  who  ventured  to  accept 
the  challenge  of  a  huge  Spanish  chief,  whom  he  slew  in  ahigle  combat; 
Soipio  aLio  waa  the  first  to  scale  the  walls  of  the  town  of  Intercatia 
while  it  waa  besieged  by  the  Romana.  Theae  proofa  of  personal 
courage,  and  hia  other  virtuea,  filled  even  the  enemy  with  admixatiflii, 
and  gained  for  him  a  greater  influence  over  the  Spaniards  than  his 
avaricious  general,  LucuUus,  waa  able  to  acquire.  (Appian,  vL  64.) 
The  year  following,  B.a  160,  Soipio  was  sent  by  LucuUua  to  Africa,  to 
request  Maasinissa  to  send  a  number  of  elephants  over  to  Spain. 
Seipio  waa  most  honourably  received.  MassiniMa  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians Were  just  preparing  for  battle;  Seipio  beheld  the  conteat  Aram 
an  eminenoe,  and  as  soon  as  the  Carthaginians  weie  apprised  of  his 
nrssenoe  they  entreated  him  to  aot  as  mediator  between  them  and 
Havsioissa.  But  he  waa  not  able  to  effect  what  they  wiahed,  and  he 
returued  to  Spain  with  the  elephants.  (Appian,  viii.,  71,  fta)  When 
the  war  between  Carthage  and  Rome  broke  out,  Seipio^  then  still 
military  tribune,  wmt  to  Africa,  and  here  again  diatingiushed  himaelf 
BO  much  by  hit  courage,  prudencf,  and  justice,  that  he  not  only  gabed 
the  uDlimited  confidence  of  his  own  countrymen  and  MaasiniBsa,  but 
Bven  of  the  Carthi^^inisoB,  who  trusted  no  Roman  but  Scipia  Roman 
lUDbsasadora  who  were  sent  to  the  camp  in  Aftioa  to  report  on  the 
state  of  affairs,  on  their  return  to  Rome  were  unbounded  In  their 
pvaise  of  Soipio  and  ot  the  attachment  of  the  sdldien  to  him.  (Appian, 
yixL  98y  &  c)  In  Blcl  148,  when  the  consul  GalpuroiuB  Fiso  undertook 


the  command  in  Africa,  Seipio  returned  to  Rome^  where  everybody 
appears  to  have  been  convinced  that  he  alone  waa  able  to  eomplete  the 
conquest  of  Carthage.  Cato  said  that  Soipio  alone  was  alive,  while  all 
the  other  generals  were  mere  shadows.  (Liv.,  'Epit/  49;  Polyb., 
zzzvL  6.)  The  consul  Piso  made  very  little  progress  in  Afrios,  and 
when  Seipio  waa  a  candidate  for  the  sedileehip,  he  waa  unanimously 
elected  coneul  for  the  year  aa  147,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained 
the  legitimate  age :  he  obtained  Africa  as  his  province.  On  his  return 
to  Africa  he  was  accompanied  by  Polybiua  and  Leelius,  and  Imme- 
diately at%er  his  arrival  he  aaved  a  considerable  body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
who  had  penetrated  into  one  of  the  aaburbe  of  Carthage^  (Appian, 
viiL  lis,  &0.)  He  reatored  discipline  in  the  Roman  army.  His  first 
operation  was  to  out  off  all  supplies  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
hitherto  received  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  in  the  following 
winter  (B.a  147'146)  he  suoeeeded  in  taking  Nephexis,  whence  the 
Carthaginians  till  then  had  received  their  supplies  by  eea.  His  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  prolonged  for  the  year  B.o.  146i,  and  in  the 
apring  of  thia  j  ear  he  nude  his  attack  on  the  city,  which  waa  defended 
with  the  utmoat  deepsir,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  tenate  he  raaed  the 
city  to  the  ground.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  wept  over  its  ruins^  and  to 
have  uttered  the  prophetic  words  of  Homer  :— 

Kol  npiofujs  Kol  \abf  IvftfifXiw  npid^io, 

(*Iliad,'vL448,&c.) 

After  he  had  made  the  necessary  arrangemente  in  Africa,  and  anni 
hilated  an  enemy  who,  though  humbled,  waa  still  looked  upon  by 
Rome  with  jealousy,  Soipio  returned  to  Italy,  and  entered  Rome  in 
triumph.  In  B.0. 142  he  was  censor  with  L.  Mummius,  and  at  this 
time  <^  increasing  luxury  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  office  with  the 
greatest  strictness,  and  without  any  respect  to  person  or  rank.  In  the 
lustrum  which  he  performed  at  the  oloee  of  his  census,  he  did  not  pray, 
aa  had  been  customary  before,  for  the  increase  of  the  republio,  but 
only  for  ite  preservation.  (Val.  Max.,  iv.  1, 10.)  It  was  probably  after 
hii  censorship  that  he,  together  with  Sp.  Mummius  and  L.  Metellua, 
travelled  through  Egypt,  Syria,  Aela,  and  Qreeee,  to  look  into  the  atate 
of  affidrs  in  these  countries.  (Ci&  'Do  Repw,'  vi  11 ;  comp.  'Aoed.,' 
U.  2.)  The  war  against  Numantia  in  Spain  had  been  carried  on  for  a 
long  time  without  success  ;  Soipio  was  considered  the  only  man  who 
could  bring  the  war  to  a  termination,  and,  although  absent  at  the  time 
of  the  elections,  he  waa  made  eonmil  for  the  year  &o.  184.  On  hifl 
arrival  in  Spain  he  found  the  Roman  army  in  a  most  deplorable  state, 
and  here,  as  in  Africa,  he  had  to  restore  military  discipline  before  he 
could  venture  upon  any  enterprlM.  The  brave  inhahitanta  of  Nu- 
mantia held  out  against  him  till  famine  rendered  further  reaistance 
impossible.  The  town  fell  into  the  handa  of  Soipb,  after  moat  of  the 
citisens  had  put  an  end  to  their  own  Uvea.  Fifty  of  the  aurrivors 
were  selected  by  Soipio  to  adorn  hia  triumph;  the  rest  were  sold  aa 
slaves,  and  the  dty  was  razed  to  the  ground.  (Appian,  tL  84,  && ; 
Liv., '  Epii,'  67,  69.)  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  riege  of  Numantia, 
the  Qraochian  dJsturbanoea  began  at  Romck    Although  hia  wife  Sem- 

Cronia  waa  a  sirter  of  the  Gracchi,  Seipio  approved  of  his  brother-in- 
kw  being  put  to  death,  but  still  he  was  not>  like  many  others,  sn 
obstinate  advooate  of  tfae  privileges  of  a  class,  for  we  find  him  sup- 
porting the  lex  Cassia  tabellaria  against  the  aristocrats  (Cic.,  'Brut.,' 
26.),  whence  he  was  considered  by  some  aa  a  man  of  the  people.  (Cic, 
'  Acad.,'  ii.  6.)  Sdpio  was  oppoeed  to  all  violent  measures*;  caution 
was  one  of  his  prominent  characteristics.  But  his  opposition  to  the 
popular  party  deprived  him  of  a  great  part  of  the  fiivour  and  influence 
which  he  had  hitherto  pceseosed  through  the  people.  The  consequence 
was,  that  when,  in  &o.  181,  he  waa  inclined  to  undertake  the  com- 
Bsand  in  the  war  against  Aristonicus,  he  only  obtained  the  votee  of 
two  tribes.  (Cic.,  *PhiL,'  zL  8.)  But  notwithstanding  this  slight,  he 
still  possessed  grsat  influence,  for  when  the  tribune  Papiriua  Carbo 
proposed  a  law  Uiat  the  people  should  be  at  liberty  to  re-eleot  their 
tribunea  aa  often  as  they  pleased,  the  eloquent  speech  of  Soipio 
induced  the  people  to  reject  the  meaaure,  though  it  was  in  their  own 
fitveur.  (Cic,  'LibI.,'  2&)  Soon  after  this  however  a  oircumatance 
occurred  whidi  cidled  forth  the  bitterest  opposition  of  the  popular 
party  against  him.  Soipio  had  made  a  pn^tosal  in  favour  of  the  old 
Italijui  veterans,  which  had  been  approved  by  the  senate^  and  accord- 
ing to  which  the  disputes  arising  out  of  the  distribution  of  the  public 
land  ahould  not  be  decided  by  the  distributors,  but  by  other  persons. 
Thia  measure  produced  a  delay  in  the  distribution  itself,  and  the 
popular  leaders,  F.  Flaocus^  C.  Qracehus,  and  Papiriua  Carbo,  made 
the  bitterest  invectives  against  Sdpio  in  the  assembly,  and  called  him 
the  enemy  of  the  people.  When  Sdpio  repeated  his  approval  of  the 
death  of  uracehus,  the  demagogues  cried  ou^  *'Down  wiUi  the  tyrant  1 " 
After  these  fierce  debates  Sdpio  went  quietly  home  accompanied  by 
the  senate  and  a  grsat  number  of  lAtins  and  Roman  allies.  (Cic, 
*  LaL/  8.)  In  the  evening  he  went  into  his  bedroom  with  the  inteu.i 
tion  of  writing  a  apeedh  to  be  delivered  the  following  monung.  But 
in  the  morning  Sdpio  waa  found  dead  in  his  bed  (&a  122.)  (Appian, 
<CiviL,'  L  12,  &&)  An  investigation  Into  the  cause  of  his  death  wu 
prevented  by  the  multitude,  and  ttie  event  remained  e  aeoiet.  Public 
<^nion  pointed  out  noany  who  wers  Baapected  of  having  murdered 
him,  and  the  heavieat  sospidon  fell  upon  Carbo.  (Compi  Dr.  Fr, 
Qerlach,  *Der  Tod  des  P.  CorseliuB  Sdpio  ufimiUanuB^eiBe  HiitoriBoho 
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UntenachaDg/  Bawl,   1889 ;  t&d  'ZimmerUMin,  ZeiUnhrift  fUr  die 
AlterthumBwitseiiBohaft,'  1S41,  No.  62.) 

16.  L.  CoRVBLius  Soipio,  ion  of  L.  ComeliuB  Seipio  Aaiatioua  (Na 
14).  He  was  qnsMlor  in  aa  167.  {IAy,,  xIt.  44;  val  Max.,  t.  1, 1 ; 
eomp.  PigbiuB, '  AnoaL  ad  An.'  591.) 

17.  L.  CoRKiuuB  Soino,  wm  of  Ia  OorDeliua  Seipio  (No.  16), 
According  to  Pigbina  lie  was  quseator  in  B.O.  96,  ledilia  earalia  in  B.a 
02,  and  pnetor  in  &a  89  and  88.  In  aa  88  be  was  oonanl  with  C. 
Junius  Norbanal^  and  marobed  againit  SuUa,  bat  be  waa  aaddenly 
abandoned  by  bia  wbole  artny,  wbicb  liad  been  worked  upon  by  tbe 
agentB  of  8alliL  Scipio  waa  taken  prisoner  witb  bia  son  Lndufr  He 
was  then  indeed  let  go,  but  in  B.O.  82  be  waa  eent  into  exile,  and  apent 
the  remainder  of  bia  life  at  Maeailia.  (Appian, '  Ci?iL/  i.  82,  &c ;  LIt., 
'Epit/  86 ;  Cia, '  Pro.  Seal/  3 ;  '  Ad  Alt/  iz.  16.)  Gcero  ('  Bmt/ 
47)  aaye  of  bim,  "  dioebat  non  imperite." 

18.  P.  CoBMELins  SciPio  Nasioa,  Bon  of  Cn.  Comeliua  Scipio 
Calvua  (No.  10).  In  tbe  year  B.0. 808,  wben  yet  a  yonog  man,  and  even 
before  he  bad  been  qusBstor,  be  was  declared  by  tbe  aenate  to  be  tbe 
best  of  adl  good  eitiaena,  and  oommiaaioned  to  go  with  tbe  Roman 
matrons  to  Ostia  to  receive  the  atatue  of  the  Idaaan  mother,  wbicb  bad 
been  brought  from  Peasinaa.  <Liv.,  zzlz.  14.)  In  B.a  200  he  waa  one 
of  the  triumTira  to  complete  tbe  number  of  ooloniats  in  Tenuaia. 
(LiY.,  xzai.  49.)  In  ao.  196  be  waa  cnmle  sadile  (Ldv.,  zzziii.  26) ;  in 
B.0. 194  be  waa  pnetor  (Liv.,  xzziv.  42),  and  the  year  following  pro« 
pnetor  in  Spain  (Lir.,  xzxt.  1),  where  be  fought  aereral  Bnocesaful 
battles  to  tbe  weat  of  tbe  Iberua.  In  B.o.  192  be  was  a  candidate  for 
the  consulBbip,  but  he  waa  not  elected,  notwithstanding  bia  aaeoeBS 
in  Spain,  and  notwithstanding  tbe  aupport  of  hia  cooBin  the  great 
Afrieanua.  (Liv.,  xzzt.  10.)  But  the  following  ^ear  be  waa  more 
Bucceesfhl ;  be  became  oonaul  with  M.  AdUua  Qlabno  (Liv.,  zzzr.  24), 
and  gained  a  signal  victory  and  a  teinmpb  oter  the  Boiana.  (LIt., 
zxzTL  88.)  When  L.  Sdpb  Asiaticna  waa  aoonaed,  Naaion  came 
forward  as  his  adyocate.  (Liv.,  zzzriii.  68.)  In  b.o.  184  he  waa  a 
candidate  for  the  cenBonbip,  bnt  M.  Fortius  Oato  waa  preferred  to 
bim.  (Lit.,  zxziz.  40.)  In  B.o.  188  and  182  be  waa  one  of  the' 
triumvira  to  establish  a  Latin  colony  at  Aquilela.  (Ut.  zzzlz,  $5 ; 
s).  34.)  In  ao.  171  Spaniab  ambasBadon  came  to  Rome  to  complain 
Df  the  eztortioDS  of  their  Roman  gOTsmora,  and  wben  tbe  aenate 
j^nted  them  the  privilege  of  chooaing  patrona  to  conduct  their  cause 
&t  Rome,  Soipio  Nasioa  waa  one  of  the  patrona.  (Liv.,  zliii.  2; 
:ompars  Cic,  *  De  Orat.,'  iii.  88.) 

19.  P.  CoRiTBuoB  Scmo  Nabioa  COROUI.VV,  ioD  of  p.  Ccm. 
Scipio  Nasica  (No.  18).  He  was  married  to  a  dangbter  of  Soipio 
AfricanuB  Major,  and  distinguished  bimerif  in  the  campaign  of 
^miliuB  Paulina  in  Macedonia.  (liy.  zliv.  86,  Ac. ;  Polyb.,  zziz.  0.) 
[n  B.O.  162  he  was  conaul,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  for  he  and  hia 
;olIeaf;ue  were  obliged  to  abdicate,  beeanae  a  miatake  bad  bean  nnade 
in  tbe  auguries  for  tbe  election.  (Clai  '  De  Nal  Deor.,'  iL  4 ;  '  De 
Dir./  ii.  86.)  In  B.a  169  he  was  censor  witb  0.  Popilliua  Lenaa,  and 
they  made  a  decree,  that  only  tbe  statues  of  thoae  men  ahonld  remain 
itanding  in  tbe  Forum  who  bad  held  a  magistracy,  and  that  all  the 
^thera  abould  be  removed.  (Plln.,  *Hist.  Nat,'  zxzir.  14:  AnreL 
Vict.,  'De  Yir.  Illnstr.,'  44.)  Scipio  in  his  oenaorshlp  introdueed  at 
Rome  the  use  of  a  public  clepsydra,  and  built  a  portico  en  the 
[Capitol.  In  bia  second  oonsnlsbip,  B.o.  166,  he  gained  a  victory  orer 
^he  Dalmatiana,  and  took  the  town  of  Ddminium.  (Ut.,  *  Epit.,'  47 ; 
lurel.  Vict,  L  e.)  During  this  year  there  occurred  a  proof  of  the 
Item  severity  of  bia  character,  and  of  his  influence :  at  hia  proposal 
^e  senate  ordered  a  theatre  to  be  pulled  down,  tbe  erecting  of  which 
lad  been  approted  by  tbe  censorB,  and  which  was  very  near  Its  com- 
pletion. Scipio  thought  a  theatre  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the 
flomans.  (LIt.,  *  Kpit.,'  48.)  When  Oato  insislsd  upon  the  destruc- 
;ion  of  Carthage,  Scipio  Corculum  opposed  bitt  on  the  ground  that 
;he  exiatence  of  such  a  rival  as  Oarthage  waa  most  wholesome  to  Rome 
tself,  as  a  check  againat  oormptiott.  (Plot.,  '  Cat  Mi^.'  27.)  In  B.O. 
160  be  became  pontifez  mazimuB.  Respeetmg  his  talenta  aa  an  oiutor 
ind  hia  studies,  see  Cic,  'Brut,'  20,  and  *De  Seneot.,'  14. 

20.  P.  CoBiTBLius  Scmo  Nasioa  SBBano,  son  of  P.  Comelius 
Jcipio  Nasica  Corculum  (No.  19).  B^re  the  outbreak  of  the  third 
?UDic  war  he  waa  qusestor,  and  commlBaioned,  with  the  oonauls 
Censorious  and  Manilius  (b.o.  149),  to  demand  from  the  Carthaginiana 
be  delivery  of  their  arma  to  the  Romana.  (Appian,  vUL  80.)  His 
uit  for  tbe  SBdileship  was  unsucceesfuL  (Cic,  '  Pro  Plana,'  21 ;  VaL 
daz.,  vii.  6,  2,  in  which  passage  however  he  Is  confounded  with  P. 
7om.  Sctp.  Naaica  (No.  18.)  In  ao.  188  he  waa  consul  with  D.  Juniua 
Smtus  Qollalctts.  These  two  consuls  Were  thfown  into  prison  by  the 
ribunes  of  tbe  people,  because  they  were  too  severe  in  nusingsoMien 
or  their  armies.  (Uv.,  '  £p.,'  66 ;  Cic,  <De  Legg.,'  iii.  9.)  The  chief 
tnemv  of  Soipio  among  the  tribunes  was  OuriaSus,  and  it  is  he  iriio 
s  said  to  have  given  bim  the  nickname  Serapio.  Sdpio  WM  a  man  of 
rehement  and  irascible  temper  (Cic,  'Brut,'  28),  and  of  inflezible 
triatocratic  principles.  Bis  hatred  of  the  measurss  of  Tib.  Qracchua 
fas  so  great,  that  during  the  election  of  the  tribunea  he  placed  himself 
it  the  bead  of  his  psrty  in  their  attack  upon  Qraochus  in  the  CapitoL 
rhis  enraged  the  people  so  much  against  bim,  that  the  ssnate  ttiought 
t  advisable  to  send  bim  on  an  embassy  to  Asia,  although  aa  p<mt&z 
nazimus  be  was  not  allowed  to  quit  Italy.  He  died  at  Pergamus  soon 
kfter  bis  arrival  in  AbIa.  (Plttt,<TU>.Qimooh.;21;  Cic/FtocFlacc/Sl.) 


21.  P.  CoBNBLitiB  Soipio  Nasioa,  son  of  P.  GomeL  Seipio  Nasisn 
Serapio  (No.  20).  He  was  consul  in  b.o.  Ill  witb  L.  Galputnioa  Piso 
Bestia,  who  went  out  against  Jugurtha,  while  Scipio  remained  in  Italy. 
(Salluat,  'Jug.,'  27.)  He  ia  described  as  a  man  who  waa  tnaocsMibSs 
to  bribes,  and  throughout  bis  life  behaved  in  the  most  exemplary 
manner.  (Diodor.,  *  Fragm.,'  zzziv.,  p.  214,  ed.  TaucbDit&)  He  died 
during  his  consulship.  (Cic,  'Brut,'  84.)  Cicero  si^s  that  in  wit 
and  humour  he  ezoelled  everybody. 

22.  P.  Cobkbuub  Soino  Nasioa,  son  of  P.  Comd.  Scipio  Nsaicn 
(No.  21).  He  wbb  prator  in  B.a  94.  He  ia  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(<  Pro  Rose  Am.,'  27)  as  one  of  the  advooati  of  Roacius  of  Ameria. 
His  wife  waa  Licinia,  the  daughter  of  tbe  orator  L.  Oassos.  (do., 
'Brut,'  68.)  He  wss  the  Esther  of  L.  licinius  GraSBus  Scipio,  whom 
Craasua  the  orator  made  bis  adoptive  son,  and  of  Q.  Meteliua  Pins 
Scipio,  who  was  adopted  by  Q.  Meteliua  Piua,  and  waa  father-ia^law 
of  Pompey.  MetelluB  Soipio  waa  defeated  by  C«sar,  and  fell  in  Africa. 

28.  Cv.  CoBHBUUS  Soino  HnPALtua,  the  aon  of  a  brother  of  thr 
two  SdpioB  who  fell  in  Spain  (Na  9  and  10).  He  waa  oousui  in 
B.a  176,  but  during  bis  coDsulsbip  he  waa  seised  with  a  peralytio 
Btroke,  and  died  at  the  bathe  of  Cumaa.    (Liv.,  zlL  20.) 

24.  Ch.  Corbblios  Soipio  HisPALLin,  son  of  C^  Com.  Sdpb 
Hispallus  (No.  28).  In  B.a  149  ho  was  with  Seipio  Nasica  (No.  20) 
among  the  eonunisaionerB  to  Carthage.  (Appian,  viiL  80.)  In  &a  189 
he  was  pnetor,  and  promulgated  an  edict  aeoordiug  to  which  all 
Cbaldfleana  (aatrologera)  wars  to  quit  Rome,  and  Italy  within  ten  days. 
(VaL  Maz.,  L  8,  2,  who  oalla  him  Caioa  Com.  Hispsllus.) 

26.  Cb.  Cobkbuub  Boipio  HiSPAi.Lns,  mn  ci  On.  Cora.  Seipio 
Hispallus  (Na  24).  He  is  mentioned  only  by  Yaleriua  MsBdmua  (vL 
8, 8),  who  says  that  he  was  oompelled  to  give  up  his  province  of  Spdn« 
to  which  he  had  been  sent  as  quastor,  on  account  of  his  inabttitji  and 
that  aftsrwarda  he  waa  condemned  for  dishonest  conduct 

26.  L.  ComrBLiuB  Soipio  Hispallus,  son  of  On.  Com.  Soipfo  His^ 
palluB  (Na  24).  Pigbiua  (<  AnnaL  ad.  An.,'  648)  thinka  that  he  is  the 
same  of  whom  Appian  (*  Civil,'  i.  41)  says  that  in  the  Marslsa  war  ho 
and  L.  Adlins  were  compelled  to  escape  from  iBaemia  in  ths  attire  of 
aUvea. 

For  the  history  of  the  lamily  of  ths  Solpios  compare  OreUi, '  Cno- 
msstioen  TulliaDum,'  pi  188,  kc;  Paully,  '  Real-finoyolepiBdie  der 
Alterthumswissenschaft,'  vol  ii.,  p.  660^  Itc 

The  family  tomb  of  the  Soipioe  waa  first  discovered  In  1818,  bat  It 
was  soon  forgotten,  ss  few  of  Its  ruins  had  been  laid  open,  and  doubta 
were  mised  aa  to  ita  genuineness.  In  1780  tbe  tomb  was  again  dt» 
covered  close  by  the  modem  gale  of  S.  Sebastian.  Visoontl  and  the 
pope  took  great  intereet  in  the  diaoovery,  and  ia  the  oourse  of  a  year 
the  whole  catacomb,  though  in  a  dilapidated  state,  was  elesxed  and 
laid  open.  The  inscriptions  and  other  curiosities,  among  which  we 
may  mentiet  the  beautunl  sareophagua  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  ware  trans- 
Urt%d  to  the  Museum  Pio-Clemenunum  at  Roma  The  monuments 
with  their  inscriptions  are  deecribed  in  <  Monumenti  degli  Sdpionl, 
publioati  dal  Cavaliere  Francesco  Piraneai,*  Roma,  folio,  1786 ;  and  in 
Lanei,  'Saggio,'  vol.  L,  p.  160,  Ac  For  the  inscriptions  see  Orelii, 
'  Insoript  Lat,'  n.  660-669. 

S(X)PAS,  a  celebrated  sculptor,  bom  in  the  island  ef  Paroa  Pliny 
(<  Hist.  Nat,'  zzziv.  8)  makea  Seopas  oontemporaiy  with  Ageladaa, 
Polyoletua,  Myron,  and  other  dietinguished  artiata  who  Were  living  in 
tbe  87th  Olympiad ;  but  from  varioua  drouBSatances,  it  seems  probable 
that  be  did  not  flouriah  till  a  aomewbat  later  period*  like  many 
artists  of  sntiquity,  he  united  the  two  profesBiens  of  sculpture  and 
architecture;  and  the  temple  of  Minerva  Alea,  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
waa  constructed  under  bis  direction.  (Pausanias,  viii«  46.)  The  dale 
of  the  destraction  of  the  temple  which  the  new  edifice  was  intended 
to  replace,  and  the  period  at  which  another  woric  on  which  Scopes 
was  employed  was  oompleted,  materially  aasist  in  establishing  the  age 
of  ttiis  artiat  Pnuaaniaa  says  tlie  older  temple  referred  to  was  bumol 
during  the  arehonahip^  in  Athens^  of  Dio]^sintus^  in  tiio  seooud  year 
of  the  96th  Olympisd  (about  B.O.  888) ;  and  Plioy  (zzzvL  6)  tells  us 
that  Soopaa  was  ooo  of  the  sculptovs  enttployed  on  the  tomb  erected  in 
honour  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Cuia,  by  Artemisia,  his  queen,  who  died 
(before  the  work  was  completed)  in  the  107th  Olympiad,  or  about 
B.a  860.  Scopes,  it  is  true^  may  have  been  living  at  the  same  time 
with  eome  of  the  later  artists  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  a  calonlation 
of  the  above  dates  will  sufficiently  prove  almost  tbe  impeesibility  of 
his  practining  aa  a  eontemporsry  artist  with  the  great  sculptors  pre- 
ceding and  forming  the  Phidian  age  and  school,  and  likewise  ezereising 
his  art  at  a  date  ao  distant  from  their  time  ss  three  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  before  our  era.  He  Uved  between  &a  400  and  800,  and  most 
probably  hi  the  first  half  of  that  century. 

Pliny  fViraiahes  a  copious  list  of  works  fay  this  artist  Among  those 
which  he  says  wers  putioularly  worthy  of  admiration  was  a  ssries  of 
figures  representing  Neptune,  Tbeti%  Achilles,  Nereids  mounted  on 
dolpMns,  and  attended  by  Tritons  and  other  marine  monsten.  Ail 
these  "were  from  the  hand  of  Scopes,'*  and  Fliny  adds,  "it  was  a 
splendid  work  (*  pnodarum  opus')  suflacient  for  the  fame  of  his  whole 
life."  It  wss  praserved  in  the  temple  of  Cueius  Domitius,  in  the  Cireos 
Fluninius  at  Rome.  The  same  writer  also  mentions  two  statues  of 
Venus,  one  of  Pothos,  or  Deslrs^  one  of  Apollo,  and  a  much  admired 
Yesta  in  a  sittitog  attitude ;  also  a  ooKmbsI  sitting  figure  of  Mars,  and 
a  Baochua  at  Cniduft    Plbty  tells  us  then  was  a  doubt  in  his  time 
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whether  aome  sUtiiea  repreMotiag  the  dyiog  ohildren  of  Niobe 
{*  Miob«  libefoe  morientes*)  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Soiieniis  at  Bome^ 
were  by  Soopaa  or  Prazitelea.  The  well  known  group  or  aeriea  of 
ilguiea  repreienting  thia  aubjeot,  now  preaerved  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Qrand-Duke  of  Tuaoany  at  Florence^  ia  genendly  belieTed  to  be  the 
work  alluded  to  by  Pliny.  Whether  it  be  an  original  production  of 
either  of  theae  great  maatera,  or,  aa  aome  erittca  have  auppoaed,  only 
copied  from  their  work,  it  mnat  be  daaaed  among  the  fineat  apeeimena 
of  art|  and  as  a  noble  monnment  of  the  genina  of  ita  author. 

Soopaa  waa  employed  upon  the  tomb  of  Mauaolo%  and  had  for  his 
aaaoeiateB  and  rivala  ('smuloa  eadem  ntate')  Bryaxia,  Timotheua, 
and  Leoebarea.  T^ia  work,  oonaideved  by  the  aadenta  one  of  the 
aeren  wondera  of  the  world,  waa  of  a  aquare  form,  having  four  fSMea. 
Each  of  the  above-named  arUata  completed  one  aide.  The  eaatern  waa 
given  to  Soopaa ;  the  northern  to  Bryazia ;  the  aouthem  to  Timotheua ; 
andLeochara  decorated  the  weatem  facade.  Pliny  in  mentioning 
thia  uaea  the  terma  'ccelavere'  and  'ooeiavit,'  from  which  it  may  be 
inferred  that  all  their  performanoea  were  in  rilievo.  The  whole  maaa, 
meaauring  twenty-five  cubita  in  height,  waaaurmounted  by  a  quadriga, 
or  fourhoraed  chariot  in  marble.  Thia  was  the  work  of  one  Pjthii; 
of  whom  nothing  further  ia  known  than  his  having  been  thus  employed 
on  this  celebrat^  monument  The  aoulptured  uaba  which  Sir  Strat- 
ford Canning  (now  Lord  Stratford  de  Beddiflb)  obtained  permiaaion 
from  the  Porte  to  remove  in  184646  from  the  indla  of  Budmm,  the 
ancient  HalioarDaaaua,  and  which  are  now  depoaited  in  the  Biiiiah 
Museum,  are  now  generally  admitted  to  be  a  portion  of  the  beaai-rilievi 
with  which  Soopaa  and  hia  aaaociatea  adorned  the  tomb  of  Mauaolua. 
The  matttiala  obtained  from  the  ruina  of  the  tomb  were  used  by  the 
knighta  of  Bbodea  in  construoUng,  and  afterwarda  in  atrengthening 
the  citadel  of  Halicamasaua,  and  the  aoulptured  slaba  of  the  frieae 
appear  to  have  been  built  into  ^e  inner  wall  of  the  dtadel,  where  th^ 
remained  till  removed  aa  above  stated.  The  slaba  are  thirteen  in 
number,  of  a  uniform  height  of  8  feet^  and  of  a  oonneoted  length  of 
nearly  66  feet— about  equal  to  one  side  of  the  building.  They  repre- 
aeat  the  battle  of  the  andent  Greek  warriora  with  the  Amaaona,  and 
are  executed  with  conaiderable  apirit  and  beauty,  but  they  have  suffered 
much  iigury  from  time  and  rough  treatment  They  are  however 
decidedly  inferior  to  works  of  the  beat  style  of  Greek  vt,  and  inferior 
to  what  would  be  expected  from  the  hand  of  Soopaa,  whence  aome 
oritica  have  choaen  quite  gratuitoualy  to  aadgn  them  to  hia  aaaooiatea 
(Newton,  *  Gn  the  Sculpture  from  the  Kauaoleum  at  Halicaniaaaus,'  in 
the '  Clafaical  Hnaenm  '  for  1847,  p.  170,  Ac,  where  will  alao  be  found 
a  leatoration  of  the  building  by  lb.  CkNskerell.) 

Pauaaniaa,  in  hia  deaoriptioo  of  Greeoe,  speaka  of  varioua  per- 
formanoea of  Soopaa  (both  in  bronae  and  marble),  exiating  in  the  citiaa 
which  he  viaited.  In  the  temple  of  Venua  at  Megara  were  atatuea 
of  "EfmMfU/Mpos,  and  n^x  (Love,  Paasion,  and  Desire).  (Paua.,  I  43.) 
There  waa  also  a  atatue  of  Heroulea  by  him  at  Sicyon  (iL  10) ;  and  at 
Gortp  in  Arosdia  were  two  atatuea,  one  of  .fiseulapiua,  *  imberbis '  (or 
beardless),  and  the  other  of  Hygeia  (viii.  28).  Two  worka  by  Scopaa 
are  celebrated  by  epigrama  in  the  Greek  Anthology :  one  of  them 
refera  to  a  much  admired  statue  of  Mercuiy;  another  pays  a  high 
compliment  to  the  skill  diaplayed  by  the  aeulptor  in  a  figure  of  a 
Bacchante  represented  in  a  atate  of  inebriety.  The  latter  work  waa 
executed  in  Parian  marble. 

Strabo  (lib.  xiii..  604)  mentiona  a  atatue  by  Soopaa,  of  Apollo,  in 
rather  a  remarkable  ebancter,— -that  of  a  'kiUer  of  rata.'  It  waa  in 
the  temple  of  the  god  aumamed  Sodnthea%  at  Chryaa  or  Chiyse  in 
the  Troad.  The  figure  waa  rspreaented  in  the  aot  of  preaaisg  or 
emshing  a  rat  with  bia  foot 

From  the  terma  in  which  Pauaaniaa  apeaka  of  the  temple  before 
alluded  to^  which  Soopea  buiit  to  Minerva  Alea  at  Tegea,  hia  merit  aa 
an  architect  muat  have  been  Uttle  if  at  aU  kferior  to  that  which  he 
diaplayed  in  the  alater  art  Pauaaniaa  aaya  it  Car  exceeded,  both  in  the 
quality  of  ita  decoration  and  ita  dimenaiona,  all  the  other  templea  in 
Peloponneaua.  He  deacribea  it  aa  being  of  the  Ionic  order  on  the 
outaide ;  but  within  it  waa  decorated  wiUi  Dorio  columna  having  over 
them  othera  of  the  C!orinthian  order.  In  the  pediment  in  front  waa 
represented  the  hunting  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  with  AtaknU,Meleager, 
Theseus,  and  numerous  other  figurea.  The  other  pediment  exhibited 
the  contest  of  Telephua  and  AchDlea.  Pauaaniaa  doea  not  stote  dia- 
tinctl  V  that  theee  works  were  by  Scopes,  but  it  may  fairly  be  mfened 
that  they  either  were  executed  by  him  or  at  least  were  produosd  under 
hia  anperintondence. 

Before  doaing  this  short  notice  of  Scopes  it  may  be  right  to  mention 
that  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  dates  given  by  Phny  haa  led  the 
learned  antiquary  Sillig  (*  Catal,  Artificum,'  p.  416)  to  auppoae  there 
may  have  been  two  artists  of  the  name ;  one  a  native  of  Paros,  and  the 
other  of  ElisL  But  the  reasons  adduced  do  not  however  appear  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 

SCOPAS^  or  SCOPINASy  an  artist  or  mechanist,  of  unknown  date, 
mentioned  by  Vitruvlus. 

SCOTOLI,  GIOVANNI  ANTONIO,  waa  bom  at  Cavaleae  in  the 
Tyrol,  June  13, 1723.  After  pursuing  hia  preliminary  studios  at  Trent^ 
he  went  to  Innspruck.  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Medicine  at  that 
university  m  1743.  He  early  displayed  a  great  fondness  for  natural 
lustory,  and  was  in  a  grsat  measure  self-taught,  since  there  was  not 
then  at  Innspruck  any  profeam  capable  of  directing  his  studies  in 


that  department  Botany  especially  attracted  hia  attention,  and  be 
formed  a  plan,  which  however  he  never  executed,  for  publiahing  the 
Flora  of  hia  native  country. 

A  journey  which  he  made  to  Vienna  led  to  his  obtaining  an  appoiot- 
ment  aa  a  physician  at  Idria.  Here  he  published  a  Flora  of  Carnk^ 
and  hia  proximity  to  the  quickaUver-minea  gave  him  many  o^torteai- 
tiea  for  cultivating  mineralogy.  The  rsaulta  of  theae  atadlee  appeuei 
in  varioua  memoira,  among  which  waa  a  valuable  eaaay  on  the  diasnQ 
to  which  the  minora  are  liable.  The  talent  and  indefatigable  dOi* 
gence  which  he  displayed,  excited  the  envy  and  oppomtaon  of  msay  of 
the  officers  in  the  mineay  but  hia  appointment  aa  profeaaor  of  mimi' 
logy  at  Idria  relieved  him  from  all  the  diaonietudea  to  whidi  he  had 
before  been  aubjeoted.  On  the  removal  of  Jaoquin  to  Vienna,  Scopd 
auooeeded  to  the  chair  of  mineraloffy  at  Schemnits ;  and  in  1777  be 
waa  appointed  profeaaor  of  natural  hiatoiy  at  Pavia,  where  he  died  oa 
May  8, 1788. 

Soopoli  waa  well  acquainted  with  aU  branches  of  natozal  hiatoiT, 
though  eapedally  distingni^ed  as  a  botaniat  fie  waa  mn^  reapeeted 
by  Jaoquin  and  Linnesua,  the  latter  of  whom  nauMd  *  plant  in  hoacar 
of  him,  and  a  genua  Scopolia  ia  atill  distinguished  by  botanists.  Hit 
principal  works  are, '  Flora  Camiolica,'  Vienna,  8vo,  1760,  and  Leip^ 
dvo^  1772;  'Entomolocia  Camiolica,'  Vienna,  1763;  'Tentueiu 
PhysiMHshemioo-medica,  Venice^  8vo,  1761,  Jena,  Svo^  1771,  ^hkb 
eontains  hia  paper  on  the  diaeaaea  of  the  workers  in  the  qui^aSfo- 
minea ;  '  DeUoiaft  Floras  et  Faun»  Inaubria^*  fto.,  FSvia^  1766-88,  tkiw 
parte,  folio. 

SCORKSBY,  WILUAM,  ahd  SCORESBT,  THE  REV.  WILLIAM, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.,  the  most  aooomplislied  and  auocesafnl  Arctic  navigauia 
of  their  time,  were  deaoended  from  a  Torkahire  family,  of  which  aotiM 
exiat  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the  14th  oentoiy,  ita  membei 
oocaaionally  poaaeteing  conaiderable  property,  and  oosapying  ece- 
apicuoua  atotiona,  but  having  deeoended,  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  lut 
eentuiy,  to  the  daaa  of  yeomen.  William  Soo&bbt,  the  elder,  nf 
bom  on  the  8rd  of  May  1760,  on  a  email  estate  fiurmed  by  hia  fakbet^ 
called  Nutholm,  in  the  townahip  of  Cropton,  about  twenty  miles  irxt 
Whitby.  He  received  his  chief  education  in  an  attendance  ofia 
interrupted,  at  an  endowed  school  in  the  village  of  Cropton,  but  froa 
this  he  waa  removed  at  the  very  early  ase  of  nine^  and  emplopd  h 
agrioultufal  occnpationa,  firat  on  his  father  s  farm,  and  aa  be  advsBeai 
towards  manhood  on  thoae  of  hia  neighboura.  Undeserved  treatsKSt 
from  one  of  theae  led  him  to  reaolve,  in  the  winter  of  1779-80,  to  try  the 
adventure  of  a  aea-faxing  life.  Proceeding  to  Whitby  for  that  parpoK, 
he  made  an  engagement  with  a  ahip-owner,  but  hia  aervioe  not  h&^ 
immediately  required,  he  returned  home^  and  after  remainiog  at  th« 
farm  he  had  aomewhat  abruptly  left  until  hia  plaoe  ooold  be  aatiifiM'to- 
rily  aupplied,  eet  himaelf  arduously  to  work  to  prepare  himndf  by  the 
study  of  au€^  hooka  aa  he  could  pfocure^  for  hia  new  oocnpacka, 
upon  which  he  entered  April  1780.  The  akill  he  vetj  aoon  acqnized 
in  calculating  hia  ahip'a  poaition  enabled  him  to  aave  it  from  destr^ 
tion,  in  the  uird  voyage  of  both,  but  the  iU-will  thia  oooaaiooed  ia  the 
minda  of  the  offioera  he  had  thna  excelled  caused  him  to  leave  the  sh^ 
and  to  engage  in  an  Ordnance  armed^toreehip,  which  waa  capture  !^ 
a  Spanish  veeseL  With  one  of  his  fellow-eailorB  howoTer  he  cscued 
from  Spain,  and  on  hia  return  to  England  retired,  for  a  ntiaann,  fas 
his  aeaaunng  purauita.  He  remained  at  home,  awieting  hia  Dstber  b 
the  management  of  hia  farm,  about  two  or  three  years,  manjiug  ia 
the  interval  the  eldeat  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Croptoo.  BfA 
in  the  apring  of  1785  he  entered  upon  that  particular  ooorae  of  life  a 
which  both  he  and  hia  aon  were  afterwarda  ao  long  diatingoiahed,  hj 
embarking^  though  merely  aa  one  of  the  aeamen,  in  the  ahip  Henridte, 
belonging  to  the  Greenland  whale-fishery,  which  at  that  period  ms 
pursued  with  conaiderable  enterprise  from  the  port  of  Whitby.  Ia 
thia  congenial  oooupation,  on  hia  aixth  voyage  he  had  xiaen  ahore  all 
hia  aasooiatea,  and  attained  the  poaition  of  aeeond  officer,  the  *  apeck- 
aioneer*  of  the  ahip,  who  haa  apodal  ciiaige  of  the  fishing  apparstis 
and  operations^  and  is  a  principal  harpooner.  In  1791  he  was  a^ 
pointed  to  the  oommand  of  the  Henrietta.  In  his  firat  voyage  be 
returned  with  "a  dean  ahip,"  or  without  whalee,  but  thia  wm  va^ 
oompenaated  1^  the  almoet  unprecedented  auooeaa  of  the  aeooud.  in 
which  he  took  eighteen  whalee^  a  '  catch '  which  waa  extended,  in  bis 
fifth  year,  to  the  extraordinary  number  of  twenty-five^  and  the  amoaot 
of  hia  caigoea,  during  his  aix  yeara'  command  of  thia  ship^  exceeded 
by  151  tuns  of  oil  that  of  the  most  auoceaaful  of  the  Hull  ahipa  of  tke 
time.  In  1798  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  Dundee,  a  Londca 
whaler  of  large  aixe>  in  which  hia  auoceaa  waa  oorraapondingly  great 
She  returned  from  her  firat  voyage  with  the  apoUa  of  no  lees  thaa 
aix-and-thirty  captured  whalea;  and  three  yeara  afterwarda  twenty- 
three  were  taken,  which  yielded  the  previoualy  unequalled  quantitj  d 
225  tuna  of  oil.  In  thia  engagement  Mr.  Sooreaby*a  high  leputauoa 
for  pre-eminent  akill  and  aooceae  waa  amply  maintained.  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  century  hia  aucceaseo,  with  but  rare  exceptiona,  were  at  the 
head  of  the  lists  of  the  whole  of  the  northern  whalers,  both  of  Dasvt 
Strait  and  Qreenland.  His  voyages  were  not  only  unequalled  in  the 
Greenland  whale-fiahery  in  their  meaaure  of  auooeaa,  but  likewise  in 
the  quickness  with  which  they  were  aocompliahedy  and  the  quality 
of  the  oil  yielded  by  their  cargoes. 

In  1811  Mr.  Sooreaby  resigned  the  command  of  the  Reeolutioo.  ia 
which  hia  voyagea  had  been  made  for  eight  yean^  to  hia  aon;  but  in 
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command  of  other  ships  he  continued  in  the  trade,  with  the  reenlta 
fust  described,  until  1823,  when  he  diaoontinued  the  punuit^  haTing 
acquired  an  ample  competency. 

The  total  number  of  voyages  in  the  fiahery  in  which  he  held  the 
command,  from  first  to  last,  was  juat  thirty.  The  entire  cargoes 
obtained,  under  hia  personal  guidance,  oompxised  the  produce  of  533 
whales — a  greater  number  than  had  fallen  to  the  share  of  any  other 
individual— with  that  of  many  thousands  of  seals,  some  hundreds  of 
walnisea,  very  many  narwhals,  and  probably  not  less  than  aizty  Arctic 
bears.  The  quantity  of  oil  yielded  by  this  produce  was  4664  tuns, 
of  baleine  (commonly  termed  whalebone)  about  240  tons  in  weight, 
together  with  the  skins  of  the  other  animals  taken.  His  yearly  average 
was  almost  double  that  of  the  Hull  wbale^fishing,  or  in  fact  of  that  of 
any  other  port.  The  gross  proceeds  of  the  thirty  years'  adventures, 
in  money,  amounted  to  very  nearly  200,000^,  of  which  the  profits 
amounted  to  90,000^;  while  the  capital  aonuallv  invested  did  not 
exceed  on  an  average  9000^  whioh  thus  yielded,  through  a  series  of 
thirty  years,  no  leea  a  sum  than  80001*  a  year,  being  at  the  rate  of 
33 1  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  employed. 

Mr.  Scoresby  survived  bis  retirement  six  years,  in  a  state  however 
of  deteriorated  health,  experiencing  apparently  in  his  leisure  the  effects 
of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  previous  thirty-six  years.  His  success  had 
partly  been  founded  on  numerous  new  contrivances  and  improvements 
in  the  whale>fiahing  apparatus  and  operations.  But  he  did  not  confine 
his  attention  to  subjects  immediately  connected  with  his  occupation. 
In  the  winter  of  1816-17  he  produced  a  pamphlet  on  the  improvement 
of  the  town  and  harbour  of  Whitby,  the  substance  of  which,  revised, 
extended,  and  illustrated  by  engraved  plans,  he  again  brought  oub  in 
1826  under  the  title  of '  An  Essay  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Town 
and  Harbour  of  Whitby,  with  its  Streets  and  Neighbouring  Highways: 
Designed  also  for  the  maintainanoe  of  the  LabouriQg  Classes  who  are 
out  of  Bmployment'  A  portion  of  the  improvement  thus  proposed, 
with  some  little  deviation,  was  carried  into  effect  after  Mr.  Scoresby's 
decease,  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  having  thereby  become  more  safe, 
exactly  as  he  had  anticipated.  He  also  left  a  manuscript  document, 
dated  London,  23rd  of  December  1824,  entitled '  Hints;  or  Outlines  of 
Improvements  conceived  by  W.  Scoresby.'  These  are  stated,  in  an 
introductory  paragraph,  to  be  the  result  of  reflection  during  forty 
years'  occupation  at  sea,  and  are  proposed  in  a  manner  much  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester's  celebrated  'Century  of 
Inventions'  [Wobcestib,  Mabqoib  or]:  they  include  projected 
improvements  in  shipbuildings  seasoning  timber,  ports  and  harbours, 
breakwaters,  the  bulks  of  riv«^^  barren  lands,  the  ventilation  of  coal- 
mines, the  building  of  streets  (including  the  suggestion  of  sub-ways), 
makinff  new  roads,  and  other  subjects  connected  with  the  arts  of  life 
and  with  human  culture.  Unfortunately  no  record  of  the  nature  of 
these  projects  appears  to  have  been  preserved.    He  died  in  1829. 

Mr.  Scoresby  was  the  inventor  of  the '  round  top-gallant  crow's  nest^' 
or  small  cylindrical  observatory  attached  to  the  main  top-mast  for  the 
safe  and  effective  navigation  of  the  Arotio  ices,  and  the  keeping  of  a 
due  watch  for  the  discovery  of  whalea  The  first  example  was  built 
in  May  1807.  It  was  substituted  for  the  unsafe  and  unprotected  con- 
trivance called  the  '  crovr's-nest,'  in  which  the  navigator  had  hitherto 
been  exposed  to  sll  the  rigours  of  the  weather  whilst  performing  an 
Indispensable  duty.  This  invention  became  universally  employed  by 
the  British  Arctic  whalers,  and  was  adopted  generally  in  our  discovery 
ships,  being  in  Dr.  Scoxesby^s  opinion  the  greatest  boon  of  modem 
times  given  to  the  Arctic  navigator.  The  construction  of  one  for  the 
Isabella  discovery  ship  is  recorded  in  Itoss's  first  voyage,  1818,  p»  124, 
but  without  say  allusion  to  the  inventor. 

William  Sgobbsbt,  the  son,  was  bom  Oct.  5, 1789,  and  began  his 
nautical  life  only  ten  years  afterwards,  accompanying  his  father  in 
the  Dundee,  on  her  voyage  of  the  year  1800.  The  passion  for  naval 
snterpriae  which  the  cmld's  examination  of  the  ship  had  evoked,  was 
confirmed  by  his  first  voysge,  and  in  1803  the  faUier  and  son  sailed 
together  in  the  ship  Resolution  of  Whitby.  Tliis  they  continued  to 
do  for  the  ensuing  eight  years,  the  sedulous  junior  keeping  a  regular 
journal  of  their  voyages.  He  was  promoted  in  succession,  as  he 
became  qualified,  without  being,  unduly  favoured,  through  all  the 
^dations  of  the  service,  until  he  was  appointed  chief  mate  of  the 
ihip;  which  responsible  office  he  held  in  his  sixteenth  year.  The 
long  intervals  during  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  whale-fishery,  the 
ihips  were  laid  up  in  winter,  were  devoted  by  the  young  navigator 
with  the  sanction  and  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  his  father,  to 
regular  study,  and  for  a  considerable  portion  of  two  sessions,  at 
Ekiinburgh,  where  he  secured  the  friendship  of  the  late  Professor 
Fameson  and  other  professors  of  the  university,  and  also  of  Dr.  (now 
Sir  David)  Brewster.  He  thus  acquired  that  definite  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  the  various  branches  of  science  bearing  upon  his  peculiar 
>rofesaion,  which  enabled  him  to  extend  them,  by  hu  own  observo- 
ions,  in  the  voysges  to  the  Arctic  regions  which  alternated  with  and 
lucceeded  these  periods  of  intellectual  culture. 

While  filling  tiie  stations  respectively  of  commander  and  chief-mate 
>f  the  Resolution  in  1806,  the  Scoresbys  sailed  to  a  higher  latitude  than 
lad  been  reached  before.  In  May  of  that  year  they  were  successively 
n  80"  50"  28%  N.  lat.,  81"  V  53%  and  81"  12'  42",  and  once,  by 
stimation,  as  far  as  81"  30',  the  nearest  approach  to  the  pole — 
vithln  about  610  miles—at  that  period  authenticated.    It  has  been 


exceeded  only  by  the  late  Admiral  Parry  [Parbt,  William  £dwaiu>]« 
who,  in  his  celebrated  boat  expedition,  during  his  fourth  voyage,  in 
1827  reached  82"  45'.  the  highest  point  yet  attained ;  but  this  was 
accompliahed  by  travelling  across  the  ice,  which  had  to  be  commenced 
on  gaining  the  latitude  of  79"  5b'  20'',  inferior  to  that  attained  by  the 
Scoresbya  by  ordioaiy  sailing,  and  the  honour  still  remains  theirs  of 
having  in  ordinary  sailing  navigated  the  highest  northern  latitudes. 
It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  boat  expedition  had  itself  been 
adopted  from  a  suggesUou  made  by  the  younger  Scoresby  (in  a  pro- 
position which  had  been  rejected  by  the  Admiralty),  but  had  not,  in 
his  opinion,  been  properly  executed.  It  was  always  his  conviction 
that  by  such  an  expedition,  if  carried  out  according  to  his  views,  the 
pole  itself  might  have  been  arrived  at;  and  at  a  later  period  he  had 
the  satisfaotbn  of  learning  that  Parry  himself  had  expressed  the  same 
conviction.  It  is  proper  to  note  in  this  place,  in  order  to  preclude 
error,  that  the  surgeon  of  the  Resolution  in  this  voyage,  states,  in  an 
'Account  of  a  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen,'  and  in  a  manner  takins  the 
achievement  to  himself,  that  the  highest  latitude  attained  was  81  50', 
but  this,  as  Dr.  Scoresby  has  explained  in  his  *  Memorials  of  the 
Sea,'  p.  153,  is  erroneous ;  the  highest  latitude  observed  being 
81"  12'  42",  as  already,  stated.  The  Resolution  was  the  property 
of  a  co-partnery,  of  which  the  senior  Scoresby  was  one,  and — influ- 
enced iu  a  considerable  degree  by  a  kindly  and  parental  regard 
for  his  son — he  formally  resigned  his  command  in  1811,  on  the 
very  day  on  which  the  subject  of  this  notice  completed  his  twenty- 
first  year;  and  on  the  same  day,  the  earliest  at  which  he  could 
legally  hold  a  command,  William  Scoresby  junior  was  unanimously 
elected  his  father's  successor. 

In  consequence  of  information  communicated  by  Captain  Scoresby 
to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  Preaident  of  the  Royal  Society,  the  attention 
of  the  council  of  that  learned  body  and  of  the  government  was 
directed  in  1817  to  the  dormant  enterprise  of  endeavouring  to  reach 
the  North  Pole  and  discovering  the  long-eought  North-West  passage; 
the  latter  of  which  objects  has  at  lengtii  been  accomplished  by  bir 
Robert  MaeClure  [MIoCluki^  Sir  Robsbt  J.  Ls  M.]  iu  one  of  the 
recent  searching  expeditions  for  the  ill-£sted  Franklin.  Sir  J.  Banks 
was  very  desirous  that  his  young  but  experienced  friend  should  be 
employed  in  the  proposed  adventure,  his  father  having  deferred  the 
fitting  out  of  the  ship  Fame,  which  the  son  wss  to  command,  under 
the  idea  that  she  might  be  taken  up  for  service.  Their  expectations 
however  were  altogether  disappointed,  and  as  is  well  known.  Captain 
(the  late  Sir  John)  Ross  with  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  and  Captain 
Buchan  with  the  Dorothea  and  Trent,  were  appointed  to  make  the 
attempt.  It  appears  to  be  the  policy,  not  perhaps  to  be  discom 
mended  on  grounds  of  national  justice,  however  the  consequencesjf 
it  may  be  regretted  in  particular  instances,  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
to  reserve  these  arduous  expeditions  and  others  destined  for  marine 
scientific  research,  as  the  encouragements  and  rewards  of  an  inevitably 
laborioua  and  ill-paid  service.  The  history  of  this  subject  will  be 
found  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Sooreaby, '  On  some  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Original  Suggestion  of  the  Modern  Arctic  Expeditions'  pub- 
lished in  the  Kdinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  voL  xx.  1835-86. 

Having  made  seventeen  voyages  to  the  Spitsbergen  or  Greenland 
Whale-fiahery,  Captain  Scoresby  published,  in  1820,  his  celebrated 
work  entitled,  'An  Account  of  the  Arctic  Regions,  with  a  history  and 
description  of  the  Northern  Whale^Flshery.'  in  2  volumes  consisting  of 
1217  pages,  illustrated  by  twenty-four  engravings.  It  had  been  under- 
taken at  Uie  suggestion  of  Professor  Jameson,  who  did  great  service 
to  scientific  literature  by  stimulating  his  pupils  or  former  pupils  to 
make  public  the  results  of  ^  observations  made  by  them  in  their 
profeesional  or  official  employments  in  distant  countries.  This  was 
the  first  original  work  on  the  physical  and  natural  history  of  the  eoun* 
triea  within  the  Arctic  circle  and  on  the  nature  and  practice  of  tfae 
Whale-Fishery,  published  in  this  country,  with  the  exception  of  a 
tract  by  Henry  Elking  on  the  latter  subjects  It  obtained  for  the 
author  a  more  general  reputation  than  he  bad  hitherto  enjoyed,  and 
jostified  the  owners  of  the  wbsling  ships  he  commanded,  in  coun- 
tenancittg  a  degree  of  enterprise  in  geographical  discovery— not 
unconnected  however  with  the  object  of  the  trade, — which  had  not 
before  been  united  with  the  pursuit  of  whales,  except  through  acci- 
dental circumstances.  But  on  Captain  Scoresby's  return  to  Liverpool, 
from  a  voyage  in  1822,  in  the  ship  Baffin  of  that  port^  undertaken 
with  these  views^  he  received  on  entering  the  Mersey  the  afflicting 
intelligence  of  the  decease  of  his  (second)  wife  while  he  was  absent. 
He  now  quitted  the  whale-fishery,  but  published  the  geographical 
results  of  the  voyage,  in  a  'Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Northern 
Whale-Fiahery ;  including  researches  and  discoveries  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  West-Qreenland,  made  in  the  summer  of  1822,  in  the  ship 
Baffin  of  Liverpool,'  Edinbur^,  1823,  515  pages,  with  8  plates,  includ- 
ing a  chart)  &c.  A  Qerman  translation  by  Professor  F.  Rries  was 
publiahed  at  Hamburg  in  1825.  Not  long  after  the  appearance  of 
this  work,  on  the  17th  of  June,  1824,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  tlie 
Royal  Society,  being  already  a  contributor  to  the  '  Philosophical  IVans- 
actions,'  and  having  been  for  some  years  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh.  He  subsequently  received  one  of  the  highest  honorary 
rewards  of  scientific  eminence^  in  being  made  a  corresponding  member 
of  the  Institute  of  France,  or  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris.  As  the 
captain  of  a  whaler  he  had  been  a  remarkable  man.    His  crews  were 
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always  dutinguiihad  by  their  dUcipline  and  raapectabiUtj,  aad  tha 
laatiiiff  effisd  of  hia  oommand  upon  tha  oharacten  of  aome  of  thoaa 
who  aailed  with  htm  was  a  proof  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
temper  and  heart  **  His  soooeai  in  whaling  was  remarkable ;  but  ho 
nerer,  under  any  oireumatanoea,  allowed  a  whale  to  be  punned  upon 
Sunday,  and  he  auocaeded  in  conviadng  his  men  that  upon  the  wholo 
they  did  not  lose  by  keeping  the  appointed  day  of  rest.  Upon  hia 
later  Toyagea  he  adopted  the  tempetmnoe  prindpie  on  board  hia  Tassel, 
finding  tluit  hot  ooffee  was  a  very  mueh  stronger  praservati?e  than 
apirita  against  the  intense  cold  of  Aretio  regions.*'^ 

Some  years  after  his  retirement  from  the  whale-fishing  the  religioua 
impressions  which  lie  had  first  received  from  hia  fiither  and  had  alwaya 
entertained,  impelled  him  to  deaire  a  more  formal  and  anthoriaed 
position  as  a  teacher  of  religion.  He  entered  the  UniTorsity  of  Cam- 
briHge  aa  a  student  of  Queen's  College,  took  his  degree  of  B.D.  in  1684, 
and  Holy  Ordera  in  due  couree,  taking  the  superior  degree  of  D.D.  in 
procees  of  time.  The  ]iariner*a  Church  at  Liverpool  having  been 
then  just  estaUiahed,  he  accepted  the  chaplaincy.  Piitate  drcum- 
stacoea  occasioned  hiB  removal  to  Exeter,  but  he  afterwarda  be- 
came Vicar  of  Bradford,  a  very  large  pariah  in  Yorkshire.  After  some 
yeara  however  he  reaigned  this  office,  and  retired  to  Torquay  in 
Devonshire. 

As  a  clergyman.  Dr.  Sooreaby  is  stated  to  have  "  combined  what 
may  perhapa  be  conaidered  eitreme  evaog^eal  viewa  with  the  most 
abounding  charity  and  liberality  to  thoaa  who  differed  from  him.  His 
'  Diaeouraee  to  Seamen '  evince  the  earnestness  with  which  he  laboured 
for  the  good  of  the  service  in  which  he  had  paeaed  hia  earlier  yeara." 
He  took  alao  enlightened  and  enlarged  views  of  public  education,  which 
while  vicar  of  Bradford  he  laboured  zealously  to  realise. 

But  of  all  the  very  varioua  subjects  to  which  Dr.  Sooresby  directed  hia 
attention,  practical  magnetiem  and  ita  relation  to  navigation  sppear  to 
have  been  moat  actively  pursued  by  him  through  hit  life.  The  increaaing 
quantity  of  iron  introduced  into  the  equipment  and  conatruction  of 
ahipa,  and  the  recent  conatruction  of  the  entire  hull  of  that  metal, 
were  watched  by  him  with  unceaaing  care ;  and  all  the  reaouroea  of 
hia  cultivated  mind  were  at  length  applied  to  the  most  important  of 
all  aubjeeta  of  thia  daas— the  inioenoe  of  the  iron  of  ahipa  nnon  their 
oompasaes,  and  the  requisite  correction  of  the  indications  of  tne  latter. 
He  had  published  various  papers  on  magnetism  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Tranaactions,'  the  '  Tranaactiona  of  the  Koyal  Society  of  Btiinburgh,' 
the  *  Keporta  of  the  Britiah  Aaaodatton,'  the  *  Edinburgh  Philoaophieal 
Journal/  and  the  two  joumala  which  aucoeeded  it  The  aubatanca 
of  these^  or  of  many  cf  them,  he  now  made  public,  in  an  improved 
form,  in  his  '  Magnetical  Investigationa.'  Part  i. '  Comprising  inveeti- 
gations  on  the  prineiplea  affecting  the  capacity  and  retantiveness  of 
ateel  for  the  magnetic  condition ;  with  the  development  of  proceaaea 
for  determining  the  quality  aod  degree  of  hardness  of  steeL'  London, 
1889;  93  pages,  2  plates.  Part  ii.  'Comprising  inveatigatiooa  con- 
ceming  the  laws  or  prineiplea  affecting  the  power  of  magnetic  ateel* 
platee  or  bare  in  combination,  aa  well  as  singly,  under  vsrious  eonditiona 
aa  to  maaa,  hardneaa,  qualil^,  form,  eta,  aa  alao  concerning  the  eom- 
parative  powera  of  eaat-iron.'  London,  1843;  280  pegea,  2  platea. 
Vol.  iL,  part  ill, '  Inveatigations,  with  illustrative  experiments^  on  the 
nature  and  phenomena  of  magnetic  induction,  and  the  mutual  influencea 
of  magnetical  bodiea'    London,  1852 ;  463  pagea. 

To  the  aection  of  Mathematiea  and  Physics  of  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association  at  Glasgow  in  1866,  he  communicated  a  aummary 
of  hia  matured  views,  and  of  the  evidence  in  their  favour  which  had 
occurred  sinee  their  cxriginal  promnlgation,  entitled  'Blucidatlona,  by 
Facta  and  Experimente,  of  the  Magnetism  of  Iron  ahipa  and  ita 
ehaogea.*  In  thia  he  recalled  attention  to  hia  plan  of  a  eompau  aloft, 
aa  affording  a  simple  and  effective  mode  of  ascertaining  the  dirsction 
of  a  ship'a  oourae^  atatmg  that  it  had  not  only  been  extenaivaly 
adopted  by  some  of  our  firat  flrma  intereated  in  the  building  md 
property  of  iron  ahipa,  but  had  received  the  particular  sanction  and 
oommendation  of  Mr.  Aixy,  tho  aatronomer-royal,  and  of  Lieut.  M.  F. 
Maury,  the  American  hydrographer;  *<that  ia,  aa  being  recommended 
by  both  theae  gentlemen  for  adoption  for  determining  aafe  oompasa 
guidance,  or  the  correction  of  adjusted  oompaaaea  whenever  they 
might  be  found  to  be  in  error."  In  the  further  proaecution  of  hia 
rea«ardiea  on  thia  aubject,  and  with  a  view  to  determine  various 
questions  in,  magnetic  science  Dr.  Scoresby  undertook,  Jan.  1858^ 
a  voysga  to  Australia  in  the  BAfjol  Charter.  He  was  received  at 
Melbourne  with  great  distinction,  almoat  with  enthusiasm,  and  was 
granted  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A.  by  the  new  university  of  that 
city.  He  returned  in  August,  1856,  but  with  his  constitution  much 
enteebled  by  tho  arduous  laboura  to  which  he  had  aubjeoted  himaelf 
during  the  voyage;  and  after  a  lingering  ilhieaa  he  died  at  l\>rquay, 
on  the  21at  of  March  1867,  aged  aixty-aeven,  and  leaving  a  Widow. 

Three  principal  sdentifio  works  of  Dr.  Scmsby  have  been  deaoribed 
above.  The  following  enumeration  will  render  tha  account  of  hia 
Mpsrate  publicationa  nearly  complete.  '  Memorial  of  an  Affectionate 
Kid  Dutiful  Son,  Frederic  R.  H.  8.,  who  fell  aaleep  in  Jeaus,  Deosm« 
berSl,  1884,  aged  16  yeara.'— < Diaeouraee  to  Seamen:  conaistntgof 
Fifteen  Sermons,  preached  in  the  Marinera'  Church,  Liverpool,  treating 
for  the  most  part  generally  on  aubjeeta  of  Chriatian  PraoUoe  and 
Doctrine.'— •Jehovah  glori6ed  in  hi*  Worka;  a  Sermon  preached  in 
it.  James'  Episcopal  Chapel,  Edinburgh,  Auguat  4,  18^0,  on  ocoaaion 


of  the  Meeting  of  tho  Britiah  Aaaoeiation.'--'KemorialaoCtbaSsa:' 
1, 'SabbathainthoANtieRagiona;' 2, 'The  MaiyBnaaaL*  Ofbatk 
these  two  editions  have  appeared.  8,  '  My  Father :  hmng  Beeords  of 
the  Adventnroua  life  of  the  late  William  8eoraaby»  Esq.,  of  Whiftbv,' 
12mo,  Lend.,  1861,  pp.  viiL  and  282.  <Tha  S^Ranklln  BxpeditaanV 
atating  hia  viewa  on  ita  probabla  ooaraeaad  fSste^  aad  on  Um 
of  aearieh  for  ik 

'Zobtic  Magnetism.'  Tha  contsnts  of  this  wotk  oa  a 
subject  are  thus  stated  by  the  author  himaelf:  "  Oiigiaal  Beoearcfaea 
in  Meemerie  Phenomena,  with  tho  view  of  elidting  tha  arieatriig 
prindplea  of  thia  myateriona  ageM^,  and  in  whidh  ezparioMate  are 
dsscribed,  alieiting  strong  elsefarie  or  magno-electric  eonditaooa,  witb 
the  intenepting  of  the  meamerio  influence  by  electiics^  aad  the 
neutralising  of  the  effeets  of  snbataooea  having  an  nngfWMal  inflncDet 
on  the  snbjsot,  by  the  same  procaaa  aa  waa  found  to  noatzaliBe  \kt 
electricity  of  sealinc^wax,  &a,  aa  aeting  on  the  eleotroaoopau" 

It  is  understood  that  a  work  ia  in  the  preaa  which  Dr,  Smurnhj  had 
preparsd  for  publication  prior  to  hia  daccaae,  fully  detailiiig  the  neaaiia 
of  his  moat  recent  investigationa  in  nautical  magaotism.  As  he  oob- 
templated,  while  oommemorating  hia  father,  a  cootumatMB  of  fbe 
aeriee  of '  Memoriala  of  the  Baa,'  in  which  the  atery  oi  hia  own  l^e 
ahould  be  told,  it  is  not  improbable  that  thia  alao  aaay  find  a  place  a 
the  coming  work. 

SCOT,  UliiaiKALa    This  learned  and  estraotdinaiy  uaa  waa  ban 
sarly  in  the  alxteenth  ceotwy,  in  which  he  waa  the  moat  diati^gniibed 
oppoaer  of  the  then  alosoat  univaraal  beliefs—'  witehcraft.*    He  waa  tbi 
eon  of  an  Engliah  gentleman  of  family,  and  aduoatad  at  Osfff4 
(Wood,  *  Athen.  Ozon.,'  voL  i)    He  took  no  degree  tbara ;  but  ictm- 
ing  to  Smeeth  in  Kent,  devoted  himaelf  to  atudy,  and  imam  pmkw- 
larly  to  the  pemaal  of  old  and  obacura  authore ;  oooufiyiiig  his  hoaa 
of  relaxation  in  gardening.    The  f mita  of  thia  leanaad  laaaars  w«^ 
'  A  perfect  platform  of  a  Hopgarden,'  and  *Tbe  Vwearwmne  of  WaA- 
craft,'  1684.    In  both  of  theae  we  aee  the  Bsiztuw  mt  aagaeity  aa4 
abaurdity,  eztenaivo  learning  and  pneiile  paradoxaa^  aad  oatenfeatiosi 
quoting  of  Qreak  and  Latm  authora,  ao  oommon  to  writeis  9i  tkil 
period,  when  the  writSng  a  book,  being  an  event  in  a  man's  lif«s  st 
aaised  upon  that  oppoKunity  to  thruat  In  all  ha  know.     Tha  fbOova^ 
is  the  title  of  the  latter  work:— 'Diseovarie  of  Witciteraft,  prori^ 
the  common  opinion  of  witches  oontraetSng  with  devils,  apirits,  Ue^ 
liara,  and  their  power  to  kill,  torture^  and  conaame  tlie  bodies  of  ma, 
women,  and  children,  or  other  oreaturaa,  by  diaaawcia  or  otberwae, 
their  flyiog  ia  the  air,  Ac,  to  be  but  imaginai7,  erroncoaa  ooaot^tkSM^ 
aad  noveltiea.    Wherein  alao  the  praoHoea  of  witehmoBfpara.  euiijuim^ 
enohantera,  aoothaayers,  alao  the  deloaionaof  aatrology,  aldieoiy,  1^^ 
demaine^  and  many  other  things  are  opened  that  hav«lcaig  laio  hiddas, 
though  very  necesssry  to  be  known  for  the  uodeeelvmg  of  jadgaa 
iuatioes,  and  juriea,  and  for  the  preaervatton  of  poor  pao|ile; '  aad  ia 
boldneaa  and  humanity  would  aloua  entitle  it  to  •oiiaideraSia&   i 
atriking  paassge  in  the  preihce  ia  to  thia  efleot :  this  wotk  is  eompoaei 
that,  *'  firat,  the  glory  of  Qod  be  not  ao  abridged  and  abased  aa  tobe 
thruat  into  the  hand  or  lipa  of  a  lewd  old  woman,  whereby  the  wotk 
of  the  Creator  ahould  be  attributed  to  the  oreatmre ;  aaoondly,  that  tte 
religion  of  the  Qoepel  may  be  aeen  to  atand  without  aueh  peefi^ 
trumpery;  thirdly,  that  favour  and  Chriatian  oompaaaaon  b»  ased 
towarda  tbeae  poor  aonls,  rather  than  rigour  and  oxtremity."    Sueb  a 
work,  with  such  a  purpose,  and  su<^  a  oommon-senaa  straightforvard* 
nsss  minglnl  with  its  humanity,  oould  not  fail  to  draw  down  oa  tbt 
autboi'a  head  eveiy  poaaiMe  ridicule,  obloquy,  and  eonftatetioa.    Aad 
when  Scot  laughed  at  the  difficult  trioka  of  legerdemaine^  aad  ex- 
plained how  they  were  performed,  we  oannet  wonder  at  hia  book  bcia| 
burnt  by  the  common  hangman,  and  at  '  rsfutera '  appearing  oa  aU 
aidea.    He  waa  attacked  by  Merie  Caaanbon,  Olaavil  (author  of  the 
*8cepak  Scientifica'),  aad  finally,  by  the  sapient  King  Jaaaes  bin- 
self,  who  wrote  his  *Demonologle^*  ss  he  informs  us,  "^ehiefly  sgab^t 
the  damnable  opiniona  of  Wierus  and  Soet^  the  latter  of  whoei  ii 
not  aahamed  ia  public  print  to  deny  there  can  be  auoii  a  thii^  ai 
witchcraft" 

Seot'a  boldness  could  not  at  once  aucoeed,  when  eppoaed  by  a  rests* 
ing  king  and  the  atatute  law  of  the  land.  MThen  human  reaaon  waa  aa 
blinded  by  auparstition  that  it  was  a  eommon  praetioe  to  throw  a 
woman,  auspected,  into  a  pond,  aad  if  ahe  eaoaped  drowning  ahe  vai 
burnt  as  a  witch ;  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that  eommon  eeaae  cobU 
gain  many  oonverta ;  aad  yet,  from  ita  having  had  three  editnxn,  and 
being  translated  into  Freoch  and  German,  it  would  •ppmr  to  have 
met  with  great  anooess.  It  ia  now  extremely  rare :  aa  an  evideaee  ef 
the  peculiar  phaaes  which  the  human  mind  histeric^lj  ezhibita,  tkii 
work,  as  well  aa  the  superstitiott  which  it  oombata,  merita  atteatks. 
This  "solid  snd  learned  person,"  as  Hallsm  calla  hkn,  *'for  aueh  be 
waa  beyond  almoat  all  the  Kngliah  of  that  age,"  died  in  1699,  and  vai 
buried  with  hia  anceaton  in  the  church  at  Smeeth. 

SCOTT,  DANISL.    [SnFHnra,  H.l 

SCOTT,  DAVID,  was  bom  in  fidinbalvh,  Oetober  10»  1806w  Ite 
son  of  a  kndscape-engraver,  he  was  brought  up  to  his  fothac^s  profeaaioD: 
but  from  childhood  he  had  aketohed  and  drawn  iacaaaantW,  and  at 
length  hia  father  yielded  to  his  desirs  to  bacorae  a  paintar.  Fmn  ths 
first  bis  ambition  wss  to  paint  in  the  '  grand  atyW  Hia  early  pidons 
were  of  themes  such  ss  the '  Hopes  of  KarlyQenius  dispelled  by  Death,' 
<Fmgal  and  the  Spirit  of  Lodi,'  and  'Lot  and  bk  Dwightm  fijiiy 
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from  the  Cities  of  the  Plun.'  Of  a  mekaefaoly  turn  of  mind,  Mid  of 
lomewtat  gloomy  theological  ▼iews,  his  pictures  naiurall^  wore  a 
eombie  air,  and  attracted  few  admirers  beyond  the  circle  of  his  friendii 
Bis  '  Lo\  and  his  Daughters '  was  returned  from  the  British  Institution 
as  too  large ;  his  series  of  outline  etchings, '  Monograms  of  Man,'  met 
with  a  slow  and  anfemuDerati^e  sale ;  and  it  was  not  till  1881  that  he 
sold  his  first  picturs.  But  he  loved  labour,  and  he  went  on  painting 
subjects  with  which  few  eould  sympathiso,  in  a  manner  that  did  little 
to  remove  the  unattraotiveness  of  the  theme.  Slowly  however  he 
made  his  way,  finding  ardent  if  not  numerous  admirers;  and  his 
progress  began  to  be  watdtod  with  interest  by  his  fellow-citinens.  In 
1832  he  visited  Italy,  staying  awhile  at  the  Louvre  on  his  way.  In 
Italy  of  coarse  hia  chief  stay  was  at  Rome,  but  the  amenities  of 
Rafiaelle  teem  rather  to  have  repelled  him,  his  chief  attention,  oharao* 
teriBtioally  enough,  being  fixed  on  Oarravaggio.  Here  however  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  leading  reaident  artists;  he  worked 
hard,  and  painted  muc^ ;  and  his  power  in  painting  was  evidently  en- 


larged.   His  style  however  was  not  materially  changed.    He  continued 
to  paint  in  the  '  grand  style  *  pictures  of  heroic  aise ;  and  even  when 


the  spirit  of  an  ancient  Covenanter.  The  themea  he  entered  upon  with 
more  concenial  feeling  were  such  as  his  'Gtonius  of  Discord'  (a  large 


Paracelsus, 

over  tbeHorison  of  Despair;'  *  The  Dead  rising  at  the  Crucifixion;' 
<  Peter  the  Hermit  addressing  the  Crueaders,'  and  several  others,  which 
alike  attest  his  remarkable  diligence  and  his  soaring  ambition ;  but 
wbiob,  in  their  want  of  power  to  interset  the  spectator,  and  their 
artistic  shortcomings,  too  clearly  show  that  lofty  ambition,  strong 
imagination,  and  unwearied  industry,  are  insufiScient  to  form  a  great 
painter,  without  living  genius,  a  well-directed  purpose,  and  carefully 
disciplhied  technical  AlSL  Mr.  Scott  had  built  himself  a  large  studio 
in  Edinburgh,  and  wss  full  of  dreams  of  future  glory,  despite  the 
warnings  of  foiling  health,  when  the  cartoon  competition  in  connection 
with  the  new  houses  of  parliament  aroused  his  feelings  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement.  He  prepared  and  sent  in  a  large  cartoon  of '  The  Defeat 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,'  but  it  wss  unnoticed  by  the  judges  who 
awarded  the  prises,  and  the  blow  fell  upon  the  painter  with  a  severity 
similar  in  its  intensity  to  that  which  the  like  fate  inflicted  upon 
Haydon — whom  in  his  ambitious  thoughts,  and  psasion  for  'grand  art' 
and  huge  canvasses,  Scott  greatly  rssembled.  But  Soott  painted  on ; 
devoting  now  all  his  energies  to  his  largest  and  periiaps  on  the  whole 
best  work,  *  Tasoo  da  Gama  encountered  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Storm  in 
passmg  the  Cape,'  now  in  the  hall  of  the  Trinity  House,  Leith.  This 
work  occupied  him  during  the  last  ten  yean  of  his  life,  and  he  lived 
s>nly  to  complete  it^  dying  on  the  6th  of  March  1849  in  his  forty-third 
year.  Some  of  his  great  works  have  been  purchased  for  public 
institutions  in  Edinburgh.  Scott  was  a  vigorous  writer  both  in  prose 
end  verse.  His  *  Essays  on  the  Ohsracteristics  of  the  Great  Masters* 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  when  fir»t  published  in  *  Blackwood's 
Magazine,'  1840;  and  some  of  his  poetry  is  oontaiued  in  the  '  Memoir 
>f  David  Scott,  RS.A.,  oontaining  his  Journal  in  Italy,  Notes  on  Art, 
uid  other  Papers,'  8vo,  1860.  This  'Memoir'  is  a  warm-hearted 
tribute  to  his  worth  and  merits  by  his  brother,  Mr.  William  B»  Scott» 
liimself  an  artist  of  considerable  ability. 

*SCOTT,  GEORGE  GILBERT,  KA,,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
piiehed  English  prsotitioners  of  gothio  architecture,  waa  bom  about 
1811,  at  Gawcott,  near  Buckingham,  of  which  plaoe  his  grandfather, 
ihs  author  of  a  much  esteemed  'Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New 
reetament,'  was  the  incumbent  Apprenticed  to  an  arcbiteet,  Mr. 
Scott  early  directed  his  attention  chiefly  to  gothie  architecture,  the 
itudy  of  which  was  then  attracting  very  general  attention.  Havlog 
sntered  into  partnership  with  Mr.  Moffatt,  the  superiority  of  their 
leaigns  soon  began  to  secure  to  the  firm  a  large  measure  of  patronage. 
rbe  first  of  their  works  which  gained  general  notioe  was  however  &e 
rerj  elegant  cross  erected  at  Oxford,  and  known  as  'tibe  Martyrs' 
kCemorial,'  and  which  in  its  admirable  proportions  and  excellent  finish 
jvaa  an  undoubted  advance  on  any  modem  structure  of  the  kind.  It 
w$m  followed  by  the  large  and  handsome  parish  church  at  Gamberwell, 
iniehed  about  1844,  by  the  Infant  Orphan  Allium  at  Wanstead,  and 
>ther  important  works.  The  partnership  wss  dissolved  in  1846 ;  and 
tfter  the  fire  of  1846  Mr.  Scott  was  employed  after  a  severe  competi- 
(ion  to  erect  the  msgnifieent  church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Hamburg,  one 
if  the  finest  gothio  churches  recently  erected  in  Germany,  and  a  work 
that  did  no  Httle  to  nuse  the  ehsraoter  of  English  arohiteots  on  the 
>>ntinent.  In  1847  the  erection  of  the  catbedml  churdi  of  St  John, 
Newfoundland,  was  oommsnoed  from  his  designs;  and  in  1848  the 
[College  at  Brighton,  Sussex.  Among  his  English  ohun^es  may  be 
n«Dtioned  St.  John's,  Holbeek,  Lseds;  West  Derby,  Liverpool; 
::;roydon;  Holy  Trinity,  Rugby;  St  Andrews,  Ashley  Place;  and 
^thera  at  Harrogate;  at  Trsfoan*,  near  St  Asaph;  and  at  Haley  Hill, 
QLsLlifax.  He  haa  Jso  been  entrusted  with  the  rsstomlion  or  rebuild- 
Dg  of  the  fine  chnroh  of  St  George,  Doncaster,  and  with  the  superin* 
bendenoe  of  the  works  sA  Ely  CathadraL    Another  very  important 


work  when  completed  will  be  the  new  chapel,  library,  rector*s  resideaos^ 
and  other  additional  buildings  at  Exeter  CoUege,  Oxford,  now  in 
course  of  erection.  But  all  these  works  will  be  thrown  in  the  shade 
by  the  noble  Hdtel  de  Ville,  Hamburg,  for  which  in  a  competition  of 
many  of  the  leading  architects  of  Europe  he  carried  oflf  the  first  prise; 
and  which  will  be  in  extent  and  oostUnsM  one  of  the  most  important, 
and  judging  from  the  designs,  one  of  the  most  imposing  modem  works 
in  gothio  architecture. 

Mr.  Soott  wss  in  1849  appointed  architect  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Westminster,  in  which  capacity  he  designed  the  new  Abbey  (Hte« 
House,  and  buildings  on  the  north  of  the  Abbey ;  has  made  various 
judicious  restorations  and  improvements  in  the  Abbey  itself;  and 
designed  a  'restoration  of  the  Chapter  House,  executed  from  very 
careful  examination  and  measurement'  whioh  wss  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1860.  Mr.  Scott  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Architectural  Museum.  In  1856  he  wss  elected  an  Associate,  and  in 
1860  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  He  is  the  author  of  :^'A 
Plea  for  the  Faithful  Restoration  of  our  Ancient  Cathedrals,'  12mo^ 
1850;  'Additional  Churches,  a  Letter'  [to  Dr.  C.  Wordsworth],  8vo, 
1664;  and  'Some  Remarks  on  Gtothio  Architecture:  Secular  and 
Domestic,  Present  and  Future,'  8vo,  1867. 

SCOTT,  JOHN.    [Bldon,  Eabl  or.] 

SCOTT,  WILLIAM.    [Stowell,  B^rov.] 

SCOTT,  SIR  MICHAEL,  was  bom  fai  Scotland,  In  the  esriy  part 
of  the  13th  century.  If  he  really  was,  as  has  been  assumed,  Soott  of 
Balweary,  he  succeeded  in  right  of  his  mother,  who  was  the  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Richard  Balweary  of  that  ilk  (as  it  is  phrased),  to 
that  estate,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Kirkaldy,  in  Fifeshire.  The 
literary  reputation  both  of  Sir  Michael  Soott  and  of  his  contemporary 
Thomas  Lesimont  (the  Rhymer)  may  be  taken  as  affording  a  pre- 
sumption, which  other  ciroumstancee  go  to  corroborate,  that  Scotland 
in  the  18th  century  was  by  no  means  in  the  benighted  state  commonly 
supposed.  In  iisot  there  is  resson  to  believe  that  during  the  peaceful 
and  prosperous  reign  of  Alexander  IIL,  which  terminated  in  1286,  the 
dawn  of  civilisation  in  the  northern  part  of  our  islaod  made  a  nearer 
approach  to  the  more  advanced  light  of  art  and  letters  in  England 
than  was  generally  maintained  in  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  two 
countries.  Soott  however  probably  studied  tA  some  foreign  university, 
either  Oxford  or  Paris.  He  is  said  to  have  gone  to  France  in  early 
life,  and  to  have  spent  some  years  in  that  ooantiy;  after  whioh  he 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.,  who,  possessed  of 
remarkable  literary  acquirements  himself,  was  .then  the  great  patron 
of  learned  men.  If  he  did  not  however  remain  in  Germany  after  the 
death  of  Frederio,  which  took  plaoe  in  1260,  he  must  have  been 
still  only  in  early  manhood  when  he  left  that  countiy — most  probably 
at  least  under  thirty, — since^  as  we  shall  find,  he  was  employed  in 
public  duties  scarcely  suited  to  a  person  in  very  advanced  age  forty 
years  after  this  date.  If  he  passed  some  yean^  as  is  asserted,  at  the 
court  of  Frederic^  he  could  not  well  have  been  much  more  than  twenty 
when  he  first  presented  himself  to  or  was  sent  for  by  the  Emperor. 
Dempster  indeed  states  that  he  was  but  a  young  man  when  he  was 
writing  books  at  the  request  of  Frederic,  '*cujus  rogatu  hie  etiam 
juvenis  multa  opera  soribere  est  sgressus."  Tet  Dempeter  was  not 
aware  that  he  was  Scott  of  Balweary ;  he  tells  us  indeed  that  his  name 
Scotua  was  not  that  of  his  family,  but  of  his  nation.  Is  it  possible 
that  the  Michael  Soott  of  Balweary,  whom  we  find  living  in  Scotland, 
and  actively  engaged  in  the  public  service,  in  1290,  may  be  mistakenly 
assumed  to  have  been  the  learned  person  of  that  name  who  resided  at 
the  court  of  Frederio  ILf  It  is  said  further,  that  upon  leering 
Germany,  Scott  came  to  England,  where  he  was  received  into  great 
fitvour  by  Edward  L  But  Edward  did  not  become  king  of  England 
till  1272,  twenty-two  yean  after  the  death  of  the  leam^  Scotsman's 
German  patron. 

I^m  England  he  is  said  to  have  returned  to  his  native  country, 
though  when  is  not  precisely  noted.  For  the  reet,  all  that  is  knows 
is  that  a  Michael  Soott  of  Balweary,  who  is  spoken  of  by  Hector  Boece 
as  the  famous  scholar  of  that  name,  was  one  of  the  two  ambassadors 
(Sir  Michsel  de  Wemyss,  another  Fife  baron,  was  the  other)  sent  to 
Norway  by  the  estatee  of  Scotland,  in  1290,  to  bring  home  the  infant 
heiress  of  the  throne  (Margaret^  called  the  Maiden  of  Norway,  daughter 
of  the  Norwegian  king  Bria) 

The  common  account  is,  that  Sir  Michael  Soott  died  in  Scotland  in 
the  following  year,  1291.  Dempster  says,  *'Vixit  usque  in  ultimam 
senectuAem,  et  attigit  annum  MCCXCI.,  quo  obiisse  oertum."  But 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  '  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,'— after  telling 
us  that^  "in  testimony  of  this  honourable  commission  and  embassy^ 
in  whioh  the  two  "  equites  Fifani  illustres,  st  summso  prudentiee  apud 
sues  illis  temporibus  habiU,"  as  Buchaoan  describes  them,  were 
employed,  "  there  is  still  preserved  in  the  house  of  Wemyss  a  silver 
basin  of  an  antique  fai>hion,  which  David  [Miobael  V]  de  Wemyss  got 
from  the  king  of  Norway  at  that  time  " — adds :  "  And  there  is  an 
indenture  betwixt  Sir  llUchael  Wemyss  de  eodem  miles,  and  Sir 
Michsel  Scott  of  Balweary,  miles,  in  presentia  Joannis  Balioli  regis 
spud  Monasterium  de  Lundoris,  anno  1294."  (Edit,  of  1802,  p.  826.) 
We  suspect  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  death  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  in 
1291,  at  all  to  be  compared  with  this  eridence  of  the  existence  of  a 
person  of  the  same  name  and  designation  three  years  later.  But  in 
another  plaoe  (p.  816)  Sibbald  asserts  that  the  same  Soott  who  wos 
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■ent  to  Norway  in  1290,  went  on  a  second  embasiy  to  that  oonntry  to 
demand  the  oeosion  of  the  Orcades  in  the  fifth  year  of  Robert  I.,  that 
is  to  say,  in  the  year  1810.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable  that  Michael  Scott  the  ambassador  could 
hatre  been  the  person  of  the  same  name  who  figured  as  a  distinguished 
litersry  character  at  Uie  court  of  Frederic  II.  more  than  sixty  years 
before.    It  is  more  likely  that  the  one  was  the  son  of  the  other. 

The  real  or  supposed  literary  works  of  Sir  Michael  Scott  are  the 
following: — 1,  'A  History  of  Animals/  in  Latio;  according  to  some 
authorities,  a  tianslation  from  the  Arabic  of  Avicenna.  But  of  this 
we  know  nothing.  Dr.  George  Mackenzie,  Soott^s  most  elaborate 
biographer,  says  that  the  work  exists  **  in  foil  editionis  neque  tempore 
neqne  loco  expressas."  Dempster  mentions  *  Abbreviationes  Avicennsd ' 
in  one  book,  and  also  '  Da  Animalibus  ad  Csssarem '  (L  e.  Frederic)  in 
one  book.  2,  '  AristoteUs  Opera,  Latine  versa,  partim  e  Graoo,  par- 
tim  Arabioo,  per  viros  lectos  et  in  utriusque  lingun  prolatione  peritos, 
jnssn  Imperatoris  Fredirid  IL,'  fol.,  Yenet,  1496.  The  common 
accounts  make  Scott  to  have  been  the  sole  author  of  this  translation ; 
but  it  proclaims  itself,  as  we  see,  to  be  the  work  of  several  hands. 
Possibly  Soott  may  have  contributed  the  translation  of  the  Natural 
History,  and  may  have  done  it  from  the  Arabic,  which  may  be  all 
the  foundation  for  the  assignment  to  him  of  the  version  of  Avicenna. 
Warton,  speaking  of  the  new  translations  of  Aristotle  from  the  original 
Greek  into  Latin,  made  about  the  12th  century,  says,  "I  believe  the 
translators  understood  very  little  Greek.  Our  countryman  Michael 
Scotus,  was  one  of  the  first  of  them,  who  was  assisted  by  Andrew,  a 
Jew.  Michael  was  astrologer  to  Frederic,  emperor  of  Germany,  and 
appears  to  have  executed  his  translations  at  Toledo  in  Spain,  about  the 
year  1 220.  These  new  versions  were  perhaps  little  more  than  corrections 
from  those  of  the  early  Arabians,  made  under  the  inspection  of  the 
learned  Spanish  Saracens."  ('  Note  to  Dissert  on  Introd.  of  Learning 
into  England,'  in  <  Hist  of  English  Poetry.')  8,  *  De  Procreatione,  et 
Hominis  PhiBionomia,  Opus.'  There  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
this  tract  in  the  King's  Library  at- the  British  Mnsenm,  printed  with- 
out the  name  of  the  place,  in  1477 ;  and  in  the  general  library  of  the 
musenm  are  other  editions,  with  the  title  slightly  vsried,  printed  in 
1480  and  1487 ;  and  some,  both  in  4io  and  12mo,  without  date,  and 
poaubly  still  older.  It  is  also  the  snme  work  which  was  printed,  with  the 
title  of '  De  Secretis  NatursB,'  at  Strasbourg  in  1 607,  and  at  Frankfurt  in 
1615,  in  16mo,  and  with  the  works  of  Albertus  Magnus,  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1655, 1660,  &c.,  in  12mo.  Bayle  had  an  Its&an  translation  of  it, 
an  octavo  pamphlet  of  seven  leaves,  printed  at  Venice  in  1588,  with 
the  title  '  Phvsionomis,  laqual  compilo  Maestro  Michael  Scotto,  k 
pri^hidi  Federico  Romano  Imperatore,  huomo  digranscienza;  e  h 
cosa  molte  notabile,  e  da  tener  secrets,  pero  ohe  Vh  di  grande  efficacia, 
e  comprende  coae  secrete  della  natura,  bastanti  ad  ogni  astrologo;  e  b 
diviso  in  tre  partL'  4,  '  Mensa  Philosophica,  sen  Enchiridion,  in  quo 
de  qusBstionibus  mensalibns,  et  variis  ao  jucundis  hominum  congres* 
sibuB,  agitur,'  12mo,  Frana,  1602;  8vo,  1608;  24mo,  Lips.,  1603. 
There  is  an  English  translation  of  this  treatiie  (which  Tiedemann,  in 
his  *  Esprit  de  la  Pbilosophie  Speculative,'  says  contains  some  curious 
things),  entitled  '  The  Philosopher*s  Banquet,'  done  into  English  by 
W.  B.,  8rd  editL,  enlarged,  12mo,  London,  1638.  The '  Mensa  Philo- 
sophica' is  one  of  the  works  attiibuted  to  Theobald  Anguilbert  5, 
'Qusestio  Curiosa  de  Natora  Solis  et  Lunso.'  This  is  a  chemical 
treatise  upon  the  transmutation  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ia  printed  in 
the  5th  vol  of  the  *  Theatrum  Chimioum,'  8vo,  Strssbourg,  1622.  6, 
'  Eximii  atque  excellentissimi  physioorum  motoum  cursusque  syderii 
investigatorii,  Mich.  Scotti,  super  autor.  Sphmrar.,  cum  qusBstionibus 
diligenter  emendatis,  incipit  exnositio  perfects,  illustrissimi  Impera- 
toris D.  D.  Frederid  precibus.  This  is  a  commentary  upon  the 
oelebrated  treatise  of  Saoroboeco  'De  Sphasrs,'  but  is  a  mere  compila- 
tion, and  is  believed  to  be  falsely  attributed  to  Scott;  Dempster, 
after  his  fashion,  enumerates  a  long  list  of  additional  titles,  which  it 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  transcribe. 

But  Michael  Soott's  chief  reputation  after  his  death,  if  not  in  his 
lifetime,  was  aa  a  great  magician.  '*  De  quo,"  says  Dempster,  writing 
in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  "  innumerabilcs  etiam  nunc  hodie 
aniles  fabulss  cireumferuntur,  nee  uUum  apud  nostrates  clarius  nomen." 
Even  to  this  day  he  is  traditionally  remembered  in  that  character  in 
his  own  country ;  and  various  legends  of  his  wondrous  performances 
are  still  told,  and  half  believed,  among  the  peasantiy,  some  of  which 
may  be  found  collected  in  the  notes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel,'  in  which  poem  the  opening  of  the  wizsrd's  grave  in  the 
abbey  of  Melrose,  and  the  taking  from  Uie  dead  man'a  cold  hand  of  his 
"book  of  might,"  makes  so  striking  an  inddent  Dempster  says : — 
**  Ut  puto,  in  Scotia  libii  ipnus  dicebantur  me  pnero  eztara,  sed  sine 
horrore  quodam  non  posse  attingi,  ob  malomm  desmonum  prBDstigias, 
qu»  illis  apertis  fiebant"  But  in  esriier  times  the  £une  of  his  msgio 
skill  was  spread  over  Europei  Dante  has  introduced  him  inhis 
'Inferno:' — 

*'  Qnell*  altro,  ehe  ne'  flanchi  d  coel  poco, 
Michele  Sootto  fa,  ehe  Teramente 
Dclle  magiehe  ftrode  acppe  11  giuoeo.'* 

(Canto  xz.,  V.  117.) 

and  he  is  also  mentioned  by  Boccacdo  and  other  early  ItaUan  writerii 
He  is  severely  arraigned  by  John  Picus  (Mirandula),  in  his  work 


against  astrology ;  and  is  defended  from  such  charges,  as  well  as  Picus 
himself,  in  Naud^s  '  Apologie  pour  las  grands  personnsges  faussement 
accus^  de  Msgie.' 

The  Scottiah  tradition,  as  we  have  seen,  is,  that  Midiad  Scott  waa 
buried  in  his  own  country  at  Melrose.  Another  account  however 
makea  him  to  have  died,  and  his  remains  to  have  been  interred,  in  the 
abbey  of  Ulme,  or  Holme  Cultram,  in  Cumberland ;  and  here  dlso^  it 
is  pretended,  his  magic  books  were  preserved.  Satchells,  in  his 
rhyming  *  History  of  the  Right  Honourable  name  of  Scott,'  afitora 
that  he  got  his  account  of  the  origin  of  that  name  out  of  an  extract 
from  one  of  Michael  Scott's  works,  which  a  person  showed  him  at 
Burgh-under-Bowness,  in  Cumberland,  in  the  year  1 629.  His  informant 
told  him,  he  says,  that  the  book  from  which  the  passage  was  tsken  was 
never  yet  read  through,  and  never  would  be  ,*  young  soholani  had  only 
picked  out  something  from  the  contents,  but  none  dared  to  read  the 
body  of  the  work,    ijid  he  adds : — 

**  He  carried  mo  along  the  castle  then, 
And  showed  me  his  written  book  hanging  on  an  Iron  pin } 
His  writing  pen  did  seem  to  me  to  be 
Of  hardened  metal,  like  ateel,  or  accnmSe ; 
The  Tolume  of  it  did  seem  so  large  to  me 
Aa  the  Book  of  Martyrs  and  Tark'a  Hiatorie, 
Then  in  the  church  he  let  me  aee 
A  stone  where  Mr.  Michael  Scott  did  lie ; "  fto.  Ac. 

This  has  been  taken  for  a  piece  of  poetic  invention  in  Satchells ;  but 
we  may  observe  that  Camden,  in  his  '  Britannia,'  tells  us  that  the 
magic  books  of  Miohasl  Soott  were  in  his  time  still  said  to  be  preserved 
at  Ulme,  though  they  were  then  mouldering  to  dustL  It  is  probable 
from  this  that  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of  showing  at  that  place 
some  ancient  volumes  which  they  called  Scott's  magic  writings. 
Camden  adds : — "  He  wss  a  monk  of  this  place  about  the  year  1290, 
and  applied  himself  so  closely  to  the  mathematica  and  other  abstruse 
parts  of  learning,  that  he  was  generally  looked  on  as  a  conjuror;  and 
a  vain  credulous  humour  has  handed  down  I  know  not  what  siirades 
done  by  him." 

SCOTT,  WALTER,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  16th  of  August, 
1771.  The  sixty-one  years  of  his  life  were  filled  by  the  incessant 
labours  of  a  strong  and  restlsM  mind,  which  in  the  latter  half  of  its 
career  fixed  upon  ita  own  efforts  no  small  sharo  of  public  attention, 
during  one  of  the  most  exciting  periods  of  European  history.  The 
history  of  his  early  boyhood  is  the  tale  of  a  natorslly  strong  constitution 
struggling  with  disease.  He  had  attained  his  twenty*seoond  month, 
and  could  already  walk  tolerably  well  for  a  child  of  his  age,  when  the 
girl  who  took  can  of  him  was  awakened  one  morning  by  his  screams, 
and  on  examination  found  his  right  lag  powerless  and  cold  aa  marble. 
Medical  aid  was  vain ;  he  was  lame  for  life ;  and  during  upwards  of 
two  years  the  previously  heslthy  boy  continued  a  pining  child.  In 
his  fifth  year  his  parenta  thought  him  sufficiently  recoverod  to  trust 
him,  first  to  the  charge  of  h&  grandfather  at  Sandy  Knowe  on  the 
Tweed,  and  afterwards  to  that  of  a  maiden  aunt,  who  carried  him  to 
Bath.  The  boy  had  attained  his  eighth  year  beforo  he  was  deemed 
strong  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh.  While 
attending  this  seminary,  and  during  the  first  winter  of  his  attendance 
at  college  (1784),  he  enjoyed  tolerably  good  health,  and  was  able^ 
notwithstanding  his  lameness,  to  loin  in  most  of  the  sports  of  his  dsas- 
fellows.  Towarda  the  dose  of  the  year  1784  he  had  a  violent  attack 
of  sickness,  for  the  only  distinct  account  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
himself: — "My  indisposition  arose  in  part  at  leaat  from  my  having 
broken  a  blood-vessel,  and  motion  and  speech  wero  for  a  long  time 
pronounoed  positively  dangerous.  For  several  weeks  I  was  confined 
strictly  to  my  bed,  during  which  time  I  waa  not  allowed  to  speak 
above  a  whisper,  to  eat  mon  than  a  spoonful  or  two  of  boiled  rice,  or 
to  have  moro  covering  than  a  counterpane."  In  May  1786  he  waa 
sufficiently  recovered  to  commence  his  apprenticeship  aa  writer  to  the 
signet,  at  that  time  the  usual  oommencament  of  the  education  of 
Scotch  banisters;  and  his  aubsequent  life  was  little  troubled  with 
indisposition. 

These  juvenile  sicknesses  had  a  powerful  influenoe  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  hia  mental  powersi  The  aunt  to  whose  caro  he  was  intrusted 
when  a  mero  boy  possessed  an  immense  storo  of  legendary  tsles,  which 
wero  frequently  put  in  requisition  for  the  amusement  of  the  invalid. 
During  the  confinement  of  his  second  attack  he  was  allowed  to  devour 
the  contents  of  a  oiroulating  library,  founded,  it  is  believed,  by  Allan 
Bamsay,  rich  in  ^'the  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  ponderous  folios 
of  Cyrus  and  Cassandra,  down  to  the  most  approved  works  of  modem 
timeSi"  Scott  has  declared,  **  I  believe  I  road  almoat  all  the  romances, 
old  plays,  and  epic  poetry  in  that  formidable  collection."  The  child'a 
love  of  stories  wss  thus  ripened  into  an  ill-regulated  fondness  for 
books ;  the  practice  of  reading,  to  which  he  waa  drawn  by  inability  to 
do  anything  else,  created  a  craving  for  that  pleasure,  and  the  constant 
succession  of  new  books  rendered  unnecessary  the  exercise  of  attention 
required  to  cxtrsct  a  new  pleasuro  on  roperusaL  His  mind  was  accus- 
tomed to  find  pleasuro  in  yielding  pasaively  to  a  succession  of  new 
imsges.  These  ideas  romained  impressed  on  his  memory  which  most 
roused  his  emotions;  and  he  contracted  unconsciously  the  habit  of 
grouping  them  in  conformity  to  that  law  of  ossociation  which  links 
eventa  following  or  seeming  to  arise  out  of  each  other  in  the  progreaa 
of  an  adventuro.    His  mind  even  at  that  early  aga  was  developing  the 
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talents  of  tbe  story-teller;  and,  m  io  the  caaes  of  Qdthe  end  Rlohmrdeon, 
the  precooioiu  command  of  language,  giving  yoioe  and  form  to  the 
atoriM  which  hia  imagination  conatructed,  ahowed  itaelf  inthepleaaure 
he  found  in  inventing  and  telling  talca  for  the  amnaement  of  hit 
companiona. 

The  society  around  him  was  favourahle  to  the  nourishment  of  such  ten- 
dencies. Hie  father  was  a  atrict  disoipUnarian,  a  preoisioniat  in  religion, 
and  a  legal  formaliat.  He  exacted  from  hie  children  a  strict  obaervanoe 
of  the  outward  forma  of  religion,  and  spared  no  trouUe  to  imbue  their 
minda  with  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  national  church.    He 
strove  to  make  the  actiona  of  his  domeatio  drde  as  atrictly  oonformaUe 
to  rules  as  his  caukea  in  the  Court  of  Seasion.    The  strong  hand  of 
discipline  like  thia  usually  serves  to  make  children  more  intent  upon 
tbe  stolen  enjoyment  of  their  favourite  amusementa.    Walter  read 
with  more  avidity  what  his  father  soonied  aa  trifling  readings  and  hung 
on  the  lipa  of  every  one  who  oould  gratify  him  with  legendary  tales. 
He  was  surrounded  too  by  characters  oalonlated  to  leave  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  a  bookish  boy.    The  Lowlands  of  Scotland 
had  by  that  time  settled  down  iato  the  same  regulated  habita  of  steady 
industry  that  atill  characterise  them ;  but  many  old-world  charaotera 
belonging  to  a  less  tranquil  period  were  atill  anrviving.     Qeorge 
Constable,  of  Wallace  Craigie,  near  Dundee^  who  sat  for  his  picture  in 
the  '  Antiquary ;'  Krs.  Anne  Murray  Keith,  the  Mrs.  Bethune  Babel  of 
the  '  Chronielea  of  the  Canongate ;'  Mrs.  Margaret  Swinton,  who  figures 
in  the  introduotion  to '  My  Aunt  Margaret'a  Mirror;'  Alexander  Stewart, 
of  Invemahyle,  a  Highland  gentleman,  who  had  been  "out  in  the 
forty-five,"  by  their  appearance  and  conversation  carried  the  boy's 
imagination  back  to  a  atato  of  aociety  which  had  ceased  to  exist,  and 
formed  a  connecting  link  between  the  real  world  in  which  he  lived 
and  the  imaginary  world  which  he  found  in  hia  romances.    He  had 
opportunities  too  of  observing  closely  the  mannera  and  feelings  of  the 
lower  oInBBCiti  of  aociety  in  the  agricultural  diatricts  in  the  south  of 
Scotland.    Hia  grandfather,  being  a  farmer,  lived  on  a  footing  of  more 
familiar  intercourse  with  hia  domeatics  than  was  even  then  customary 
in-  towns,  and  in  his  house  Scott  learned  the  pass-word  to  the  oon- 
fidence  of  that  class.    As  he  grew  in  years  and  in  strength,  he  was 
encouraged  by  his  &mily,  probably  with  a  view  to  confirm  his  health, 
to  take  long  rambles  on  foot  and  on  horsebaok  through  the  border  and 
highland  countiea  where  his  &ther  had  relationB  or  dients. 

The  impressions  thus  derived  might  have  faded  even  from  a  retentive 
memory  m  the  bus^  period  of  confirmed  manhood ;  but  a  direction 
had  bem  given  to  his  awakening .  intellect,  which  led  him  to  brood 
over  and  dierish  them.  On  one  of  hia  viaits  to  a  paternal  unde,  who 
resided  in  the  environa  of  Kelso,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  col- 
lections of  the  Bishop  of  Dromore.  "  In  early  youth,"  he  says,  in  the 
'Essay  on  Imitationa  of  the  Ancient  Ballad,'  prefixed  to  the  third 
volume  of  the  'Minatrelsy  of  the  Soottish  Border,'  *I  had  been  an 
eager  atudent  of  ballad  poetry,  and  the  tree  is  atill  in  my  recollection, 
beneath  which  I  lay  and  first  entered  upon  the  enchanting  perusal  of 
Percy's  'B;eliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,'  although  it  has  long  perished 
in  the  general  blight  which  affiscted  the  whole  race  of  orientd  platanua 
to  which  it  belonged."  The  perusal  of  thia  work  led  him  on  to  the 
kindred  publications  of  Herd  and  Evans.  Herd's  book  vraa  an  attempt 
to  do  for  Scottish  what  the  bishop  had  accomplished  for  BngUsh 
traditional  song.  In  Evana's  work  some  poems  of  modem  date  were 
Intermingled  with  the  old  ballads,  and  among  others  'Cnmnor  Hall ' 
by  Mickle,  adverted  to  in  the  notes  which  Scott  appended  to  '  Kenil- 
worth,'  in  Cadell's  collective  edition  of  his  novels.  The  hot  controversy 
which  arose  between  Percy  and  Ritson  led  the  amateurs  of  old  ballad 
poetry  to  plunge  more  deeply  than  they  contemplated  into  philological 
and  antiquarian  diacnssiona  The  effects  of  tms  upon  Soott  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  subjects  of  one  essay  composed  as  a  dass  exerdse 
during  his  attendance  on  the  moral  philosophy  lectures  of  Dugald 
Stewart  in  1790,  and  three  which  he  read  in  the  years  1792-98  in  the 
Speculative  Society.  Th^  are,  <  On  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Northern  Nationa  of  Europe,'  '  On  the  Origin  of  the  Feudal  System,' 
'  On  the  Origin  of  tiie  Scandinavian  Mythology,'  and  *  On  the  Authen- 
ticity of  Ottian'a  Poem&'  The  topics  which  at  that  time  engrossed 
the  attention  of  his  young  contemporariee  (among  whom  were  the 
future  founders  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review')  were  practical,  eoonomicdi, 
and  political  discussions.  Scott  howerer  held  on  his  own  way :  his 
favourite  themes  were  the  old  worid,  the  bent  of  his  mind  was 
bistoricaL 

Like  most  young  men  addicted  to  literary  pursuits,  he  had  at  an 
sarly  age  tried  his  hand  at  rhyme.  His  ballad  atndies  kept  alive  the 
inclination.  Bums^  whom  he  saw  at  the  house  of  Protoor  Ferguson 
in  1786-87»  seems  to  have  made  a  lasting  impression  upon  him,  both  b|y 
bis  writings  and  his  personal  appearance.  For  ten  yean  however  hia 
rhyming  propenaities  remained  m  abeyance,  tiU  they  were  re-awakened 
t>y  the  popularity  earned  by  the  balkda  of  Monk  Lewis.  Scott's  atten- 
tion had  been  directed  to  Qerman  literature  by  a  very  superficial 
sssay  on  '  The  Qerman  Theatre,'  read  bv  Heniy  Mackenzie  at  a  meet- 
ng  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  m  1788.  Soott  and  several  of 
sis  companions  formed  a  class,  soon  after  the  publication  of  that 
>Dper,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  Qerman  language ;  but  these 
(tudies  were  followed  up  in  a  rather  desultory  manner  tUl  the  year 
1798  or  1794,  when  Miss  Aiken  (Mrs.  Barbauld)  direoted  his  attention 
»  the  works  of  Biirger.    He  had  some  difficulty  in  proeuring  them; 
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and  had  already  met  the  young  lion  of  the  day,  Lewis,  and  been 
stimulated,  by  hia  conviction  of  his  own  superiority  in  general  infor- 
mation, to  attempt  an  appeal  to  the  public,  when  an  edition  of  Bttrger, 
which  a  friend  had  procured  for  him  from  Hamburg,  came  into  his 
hands.  Having  made  a  free  version  of  the  poems  which  had  most 
caught  his  fancy,  they  met  with  so  much  applause  in  the  friendly 
drcdcs  where  he  recited  them,  that  he  was,  ss  he  himself  playfully  aays, 
**  prevailed  on  by  the  request  of  friends  to  indulge  his  own  vanity  by 
publishing  the  tranalation  of  BUrger'a '  Leonora,'  and  the  *  Wild  Hunts- 
man,' in  a  thin  quarto  "  (1796).  This  event  is  mainly  of  importanoe 
as  it  maricB  the  termination  of  his  probationary  career,  his  course  of 
hard  atudy,  with  yague  aspirations  after  some  mode  of  turning  it  to 
acoount  The  die  was  in  fact  oast :  from  that  moment  ha  was  an 
author  for  life. 

It  is  neeessary  that  we  advert  to  Soott's  mors  active  pursuits  before 
dosing  this  retrospect  of  his  probationary  years.  He  waa  apprenticed 
to  his  father  in  May  1786.  He  never  however  acted  regidarly  as 
dark.  His  absences  on  jaunts  to  the  Highlands  and  the  bonier  coun* 
tiea  were  long  and  frequent;  and  a  gentleman  who  waa  in  Mr.  Scott'a 
office  during  the  period  of  Walter's  nominal  apprentioeship»  aasured 
us  that  his  time  while  there  was  mostly  spent  in  playing  ohess.  In 
1791,  having  finally  reaolved  to  adopt  the  profession  of  advocate, 
he  recommenced  his  attendance  upon  the  oolkge  classes,  interrupted 
by  his  illness,  and  joined  the  Speculative  Society.  In  1791  he  peti- 
tioned and  was  admitted  by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  to  his  first 
trials;  in  1792  he  passed  the  rest,  and  waa  called  to  the  bar.  As  a 
member  of  the  Speculative  Sodety  and  the  foculty,  he  took  an  active 
part  in.  the  private  business  of  botii  bodies  In  the  dvil  court,  he  haa 
told  us,  his  employment  did  not  exceed  one  opportunity  of  appearing 
aa  the  prototype  of  Peter  Public.  But  in  the  Court  of  Justioxary  he 
made  several  appearanoes,  in  all  of  which  he  diatingniahed  hirasdf  by 
dili^t  preperatton.  Hia  conduct  at  this  period  vraa  marked  by  an 
anxioua  deeire  to  force  himself  into  pro&ssional  employment,  and  by 
that  energy  which  promised  auccess,  could  he  but  sueoeed  in  making 
a  beginning. 

We  have  now  brought  the  subject  of  our  narrative  to  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  that  literary  career  which  he  proaecuted  with  unabated  pec^ 
aeveranee  tUl  his  death.  The  story  of  his  litersiy  life  naturally  divides 
itself  into  three  epochs:  that  during  which  he  was  achieving  his 
poetical  fame,  extending  from  the  publication  of  hia  translation  of 
Biirger  in  1796  to  the  publication  of  *  Waverley '  in  1814;  the  period 
of  the  celebrity  of  his  novels,  during  whidi  tiiey  followed  eadi  other 
in  brilliant  and  rapid  succession  from  the  pubUeation  of  '  Waverley* 
till  the  bankruptcy  of  Constable  in  1826 ;  the  period  of  his  Herculean 
atruggle  to  re-adjuat  his  a£Burs,  diattered  by  the  convulaion  of  1826, 
till  he  sunk  ove^taBked  into  a  premature  grave  in  1882.  It  is  in 
every  case  difficulty  perhaps  inexpledient,  to  separate  the  part  from  the 
man:  in  the  case  of  Scott  it  is  impossibleL  We  proceed  therefore 
briefiy,  aa  our  limita  command,  to  trace^  for  each  of  tiie  three  periods 
we  have  enumerated,  an  outline  of  his  actual  life  and  circumstances^ 
and  of  the  literary  worka  produced  under  their  influence. 

Unaware  of  the  extent  to  which  he  had  become  involved  in  the 
literary  career,  he  continued  for  acme  time  hia  professional  efforts; 
He  was  engaged  aa  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  several  of  the  prose- 
cutions for  riots,  seditious  practices,  and  other  ofi^sncea  arising  out  of 
the  political  ferment  of  the  day.  It  has  been  imagined  that  the  active 
part  which  his  political  seal  induced  him  to  take  in  organising  and 
diaotplining  the  Tolunteer  oorpa  of  horse  formed  in  Edinburgh,  con- 
tributed to  mar  hia  professional  prospects.  It  certainly  distracted  his 
attention  from  lM;al  atudiea,  but  it  accelerated  rather  than  retarded 
hia  promotion.  In  December  1799  he  waa  appointed  aheriff  of  Sd- 
kirkahire;  in  1806  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal  derka  of  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  duties  of  these  offices^  even  when  discharged 
b^  the  same  individual,  left  a  large  proportion  of  his  time  at  his  own 
diapoaaL  The  first  mentioned  inaured  to  him  a  email  competency; 
the  other  was  ultimately  a  lucrative  appointment,  dthough  the 
arrangement  he  made  with  his  predecessor  in  office  prevented  his 
deriving  the  full  emolument  from  it  till  1812.  In  addition  to  these 
sources  of  income  he  sucoeeded  to  a  small  landed  property  on  the 
death  of  an  unde  in  1797/and  recdved  a  moderate  fortune  vrith  Miss 
Carpenter,  whom  he  married  towuda  the  olcee  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  thus  placed  above  absolute  dependence  upon  the  literary  exertions 
to  which  nis  inclination  and  Idanre  invited  him.  At  the  aame  time 
his  relish  for  the  elegant  luxuries  of  hfe  and  Uie  ambition  to  mingle 
on  a  feeling  of  equality  irith  the  families  of  the  ariatocraqy,  upon 
Bome  of  whom,  as  wdl  aa  upon  the  honest  farmera  above  alluded  to^ 
he  had  a  daim  of  relationship^an  ambition  atrengthened  by  hia 
fondness  for  the  legends  of  chivalry  operating  on  an  imaginative  di»> 
pontion,  rendered  further  additiona  to  his  fortune  not  indifferent  to 
him.  It  ia  questionable  whether  even  this  stimulus  oould  have  nerved 
him  to  perseverance  in  the  dry  drudgery  of  the  law,  but  his  active 
and  energetie  disposition  courted  labour  so  long  as  it  did  not  impose 
any  restraint  upon  the  rambling  desultory  habits  of  thought  aoqmred 
during  the  daya  of  incessant  reading  of  his  sickly  boyhood. 

Even  before  he  formed  his  final  resolution  to  uae  literature  "as  a 
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eirociltted  atnong  his  friends  the  ballade  of  <  Olenfinlaa'  and  '  The  !?• 
of  St.  John.'  In  1799  he  reoaived  a  visit  from  Mr.  (now  Sir  John) 
Stoddart,  who  repeated  to  him  many  then  anpabli*hed  poems  of  his 
friends  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Sonth^y,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
xeUsh  for  their  peooliar  beantles.  An  inttmaoy  whioh  Seott  formed 
with  Mr.  Heber,  on  the  occasion  of  that  gentleman's  residence  in 
Edinburgh  duringthewinter  of  1799-1800,  confirmed  his  antaqnarian 
tastes  ttid  extended  his  acquaintance  with  old  English  literature :  he 
•dranced  from  the  school  of  the  old  ballad  into  that  of  the  EUxabethan 
drama.  The  bustling  patronage  of  Lewis  had  made  Scott's  name 
funiliar  to  many  persons  of  literary  tastes  in  England,  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  literati  of  Edinburgh  became  more  extensive 
and  intimate.  About  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  he  paid 
several  viaits  to  Teviotdale,  a  district  even  less  visited  at  that  period 
than  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  course  of  these  excursions  not  only 
added  considerably  to  his  stores  of  traditionary  song,  but,  what  was  of 
more  consequence,  learned  to  know  that  stalwart  race  whom  he 
afterwards  portrayed  with  such  graphic  power  in  '  Guy  Mannering.' 

We  have  now  reached  the  period  of  his  life  at  which  he  took  his 
final  plunge  into  literary  occupation  and  avowedly  commenced  author 
by  profession.  His  fitat  publication  in  this  capacity  was  lus  '  Border 
liinstrelsy,'  a  work  which  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  exerciaing 
his  talents  in  various  departments  and  showing  the  magnitude  oi  his 
store  of  heterogeneous  and  not  very  well  assorted  knoiNedge.  In  his 
introductions  he  showed  bis  talents  ss  an  essayist ;  in  his  notes,  his 
research  and  critical  acumen  as  an  antiquarian ;  in  the  imitations  of 
the  old  ballad,  his  tatte  and  talent  for  poetical  composition.  'The 
Border  Minstrelsy'  is  indeed  little  more  than  the  accumulated  materials 
out  of  which  he  hewed  the  best  of  his  later  works— a  chaos  through 
whioh  the  fragmentary  lights  of  creative  imsgination  were  everywhere 
sparkling.  The  book  Is  soarcely  less  interesting  when  viewed  as  the 
commencement  of  his  connection  with  those  commercial  speculations 
fai  literature  which  ultimately  broke  down  and  crushed  him,  then  as 
his  first  serious  effort  in  tiie  character  of  an  author.  Mr.  James 
Ballantyne  was,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  '  Border  Min- 
atrelsy,'  the  editor  of  a  provincial  newspaper  in  Kelso.  To  htm  Scott 
offered  the  printing  of  his  book.  The  offer,  after  some  hesitation,  was 
accepted,  a  new  fount  of  types,  superior  to  anything  previously  sesn 
in  Siootland,  was  procured,  and  under  the  direction  at  the  principal 
workman  on  Mr.  Ballantyne's  establishment,  who  had  been  some  time 
in  the  employment  of  Bensley,  a  specimen  of  typography  was  pro- 
duced, which  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  what  was  for  a 
time  rather  affectedly  called  the  ''border  press."  Not  long  after 
Mr.  Ballantyne  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  oommencsd  printer  on  a 
hurge  soale^  in  partnership,  as  was  proved  by  subsequent  diMlosurea, 
wiUi  Scottb  To  this  part  of  Scott's  histoTy  we  shall  have  ooeaaien  to 
return  hereafter. 

Scott  commenced  his  career  as  the  most  popular  poet  of  his  day,  in 
1805,  with  the  publication  of  *  The  Lay  of  the  Last  MinstieL'  lliis 
poem  was  followed  in  1808  by  '  Marmion ; '  in  1809,  by  *  The  Lady  of 
the  Lake ;'  in  1811,  by  '  Don  Roderick ; '  in  1813,  by  <  Rokeby ;  *  hi 
1814,  by*  The  Lord  of  the  Isles.'  To  these  may  be  added  'The 
Bridal  of  Triermain'  and  'Harold  the  Dauntless,'  published  anony- 
mously, the  former  in  1814,  the  latter  in  1816.  These  poems  took 
the  literary  world  by  surprise;  they  were  unlike  anything  that  had 
preceded  uiem.  There  waa  an  easy  flow  in  their  frequentiy  slovenly 
versification,  a  oondensed  energy  of  thought^  whioh  even  the  total 
select  of  tlie  'limsB  labor'  oould  not  entirely  oonceal  or  obliterate ;  a 
pithy  ahrewdness  in  the  occasional  remarks  upon  Itfe  and  manners ; 
enough  of  the  wild  recondite  spirit  which  the  author  had  canght  from 
Coleridge  to  lend  a  sest  to  his  composition ;  enough  of  the  leaven  of 
common-place  to  render  it  intelligible  to  the  mass  of  rollers ;  and  an 
entirely  new  class  of  heroes  and  aidventursa.  Much  of  the  popularity 
which  attached  to  Scott's  poems  was  owing  to  the  novelty  of  their 
subjects,  and  much  to  his  compliance  with  the  taate  of  the  times ;  but 
his  strong  native  sense,  the  stores  of  outH>f*the-way  knowledge  upon 
which  he  could  draw,  and  the  eaay  flow  of  his  versification  and 
imagery,  rendered  them  also  works  of  real  intrinsic  merit  As  the 
first  gloss  of  novelty  wore  off,  the  voice  of  criticism  was  more  di»> 
tinetly  heard.  Lord  Byron's  more  exaggerated  tone  of  sentiment  and 
greater  power  of  condensed  rythmical  declamation  made  a  deeper  im- 
pression upon  the  public  mind,  and  caused  Scott's  works  to  appear 
comparatively  feeble  by  the  force  of  oontrasi  The  imitaton,  too, 
who  had  caught  tbe  outward  form  of  Scott's  versification,  and  found 
plenty  of  heroes  in  old  '  fabliaux '  and  romances,  had  for  a  time  aur- 
feited  the  public  with  his  peculiar  atyle  of  poetical  composition. 
With  a  prudent  caution,  said  to  be  characteristic  of  his  nation,  he 
prf  pared  to  exchange  a  field  of  literary  exertion  in  which  he  found 
himself  in  daoger  of  losing  his  popularity,  and  after  the  failure  of  two 
anonymous  trials  ('  The  Bridal  of  Triermain,'  and  '  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less ')  never  attempted  to  re-enter  it. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  abdication  of  the  laurel,  the  sucoess  of 
Miss  Edgewoith's  '  Pictures  of  Irish  Life,'  and  his  consdoasness  of  an 
extensive  aoquahitance  with  the  mannera  and  customs  of  Scotland^ 
more  especially  of  the  olden  time,  had  stimulated  him  to  attempt  a 
portraiture  of  them  in  a  prose  imaginative  narrative.  The  teak  was 
prosecuted  for  iome  time,  but  in  consequence  of  the  unfavourable 
opinion  of  a  friend,  Udd  aside.    In  1814  however  he  resolved  to  make 


the  attempt,  and  '  Waverley '  was  pubU»hed  anonymously.  This  book, 
published  without  any  pMade  of  announcement,  and  without  the 
attraction  of  an  author's  name,  made  its  way  noiseleBBly  and  rapidly 
to  a  high  place  in  public  estimation.  In  the  course  of  lour  years  it 
was  followed  in  rapid  succession  by '  Ouy  Mannering,' '  The  Antiquary,' 
'The  Black  Dwarf," Old  Mortality,'  'Bob  Roy/  and  'The  Heart  of 
Mid-Lothian,'  all  bearing  the  indisputable  imprea  of  the  aame  parent 
mind.  The  circumstance  of  Scott's  having  pnbliahed  a  poem  in  the 
flame  year  in  which '  Waverl^ '  appeared,  and  his  esigagenient  in  other 
literary  undertakingB  being  known,  combined,  with  the  eomnnm  pre- 
judice that  a  poet  cannot  excel  as  a  proae  writer,  to  avert  from  him 
for  a  time  the  suspicion  of  the  authosihip  of  tho  '  Waveriey  *  Dorela 
The  taciturnity  of  the  few  intrusted  with  the  aeorct  defeated  all 
attempts  to  obtsin  direct  evidence  as  to  who  waa  the  author.  From 
the  finl^  however,  auapicien  pointed  atrongly  towards  Boott^  and  le 
many  drcumstanoea  tended  to  strengthen  it,  that  the  disdoaures  from 
Constable's  and  Ballantyne'a  book8,and  his  own  oonfeaaioa,  soarcely 
inoressed  the  moral  conviction  which  had  long  farevailed,  th^t  he  wu 
the  "  gnat  Unknown." 

The  light  half-pUyfuUy  worn  veil  of  mytteiy  served  kowwcr,  ne 
doubt^  to  excite  the  pnblio  ourioeity  and  to  add  a  fectitious  intertset  to 
the '  Waverley '  novela  at  the  time  of  their  publieation.  But  their 
own  merits  ware  doubtle«  tha  main  cause  of  their  ancosasi  Aa  nam- 
tives  they  hava  little  merit :  tha  plot  is  uaiibrmly  inartificial  and  un- 
skilfully wrought  up ;  the  ostensible  heroes  and  hecoittee,  insipid  or 
unnatural  It  is  in  the  admirable  Scotch  characters,  in  the  eaae  aod 
truth  of  their  actions  ttid  conversation,  that  the  charm  of  theee  novds 
consists.  Thsie  is  a  power  and  depth  in  the  charactera  tbemaelves ; 
they  had  been  originally  conceived  with  the  intense  love  of  a  strong 
mind ;  they  had  remained  stored  up  in  its  memory  for  years,  mellow- 
ing in  tone  and  growing  more  distinct  in  form,  and  were  at  last, 
accidentally  we  may  almost  say,  poured  out  with  a  felieity  aod 
strength  of  exprssaion  of  which  the  author  was  himaelf  scarcely  awars 
that  he  waa  capable.  This  new  vein  of  popular  applause  waa  worked 
as  ssduloosly  ss  the  fimner,  and,  like  it,  workeii  out^  The  novels 
which  from  1818  to  1826  followed  those  we  have  enumerated  in  rapid 
succession,  ars  not,  like  tiiem,  the  outpourings  of  lony-treaanred 
thoughts;  they  bear  marks  of  reading  for  the  porpoae  of  fiinding 
materials  to  fill  up  a  previonaly  aketched  eutlinei  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent degreee  of  merit,  but  all  are  inferior  in  depth  of  tone  and  weight 
of  metal,  to  the  works  of  the  first  four  years.  Individual  ebaraeten 
and  inoidenta  in  some  of  them  may  be  equal,  but  not  one  of  them  can 
bear  comparison  when  considered  as  a  wholew 

Scott'a  novels  and  poema  however  occupied  by  no  meaaa  the  whole 
of  his  time,  during  the  thirty  yean  of  bis  busy  life,  of  whioh  thfy 
were  the  luxuriant  produca  He  contributed  to  tiie  'Edinburgh 
Beview'  at  its  commencement,  and  when  differsnoei  of  politiol 
opinion  indueed  him  to  break  off  from  that  publication,  he  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  estabUshment  of  the '  Quarterly.'  His  trade 
connections  with  the  Ballantynes^  aod  through  thsm  with  Constable 
and  other  pubUshsrs,  led  him  to  prqject  many  pubUoatMHii%  and  to 
take  an  active  part  in  them  as  editor  or  contributor.  To  theae  we  owe 
the  '  Life  of  Dryden  "  (1808),  of  Swift  (1814),  the  biographical  snd 
critical  prafacea  to  Ballantyoe's  collection  of  the  English  noveUstn 
and  his  annotations  to  suoh  books  as  Sadler's  '  Correspandenoa'  His 
biographical  and  critical  writinga  are  characterised  by  maaouUne  good 
sense,  vigour,  and  a  happy  pUy  of  humour,  rather  than  bj  subtle 
analysii  or  a  just  and  delicate  taate. 

From  1796  till  1826  Scott's  life  waa  bn^  and  happy,  and  nemin^y 
prosperous.  By  the  patronage  of  friends  he  waa  rendered  independent ; 
by  his  own  exertions  he  was  raissd  to  affluence.  His  notoriety  aa  an 
author  gave  him  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintanosi  His  manly  and 
sensible  character  commanded  reapect,  his  Unkemmie  sad  talent  for 
inoressing  the  hilarity  of  the  aocial  hour  conciliated  the  Ioto  of  all 
who  knew  him.  The  continuance  of  apparent  aueoess  inersased  hii 
confidence  In  lus  own  rssources  to  a  degree  borderiog  on  presumption. 
The  ambition  of  his  life  wss  to  enact  the  part  of  one  of  those  feudal 
lords  who  were  the  favourite  olgeots  upon  which  his  imi^inatian 
dwelt.  To  this  wss  owiog  the  purchase  aod  building  of  Abbotsfaid, 
the  strswing  of  it  with  "auld  uck-naokets,"  and  the  exteneive  scale  on 
whioh  he  exercised  his  hospitality.  He  endeavoured  to  revive  old 
timea  in  hia  manaion  on  the  Tweed.  The  last  fsw  yean  of  hia 
prosperity  were  spent  in  a  gorgeous  dream.  The  •open-air  daylight 
Biasquerade  of  the  reception  of  Oeoige  IV.  in  Edinbui^,  in  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  prommsnt  actor,  waa  the  most  gorgeooa  aoene 
of  what  we  can  scsreely  look  upon  in  any  other  light  than  that  of  an 
opium  dream.  But  the  worm  was  gnawing  at  the  root  of  hia  nagni* 
ficence^  ConsUble,  Ballsntyne,  and  SooU  w«e  all  men  of  aenae  and 
taleni  but  the  apirit  of  enterprise  was  stronger  in  then  than  that  of 
accurate  mercantile  calculation.     f>om  the  beginning  their  undw- 

*^.^  ^,*?  ^  *^°  •  ^"«*' •^«  **»«»  ^^  capital  wananted ;  and 
as  difficulties  thickened  around  them  their  oonfident  spirita  looked  for 
relief  to  bolder  and  more  extensive  apeculationa.  This  oould  not  go 
on  for  ever :  the  commercial  criais  of  1826-26  precipitated,  bat  did  not 
cause  the  catastrophe. 

When  whatis  caUed  in  Scotland  "a  state  of  the  afiairt"  of  ConsUble 
and  Co.  and  Ballantyne  and  Co.  was  made  up  tubaequently  to  the 
bankrupU^y  of  the  two  companies^  it  appeared  that  Sir  Walter  ScoU 
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wiB  indebted  to  Constable's  erediton,  M  a  partner  of  Ballantyne  and 
Co.,  for  nearly  72,000^ ;  and  that  the  total  amount  of  the  debte  of 
Ballantyne  and  Ca  was  about  110,000^,  for  the  whole  of  whieh  Sir 
Walter  was  liable  as  a  oartner.  About  half  of  the  72,0002.  due  to 
Conatable  and  Co.  being  incloded  in  the  debts  of  Ballantyne  and  Co^ 
Soott'a  aetoal  liabilities  wen  somewhere  about  147,0002.  The  pre- 
sumptuous rashness  with  which,  in  order  to  indulge  himself  in  the 
theatrical  pleasure  of  enacting  the  part  of  one  of  the  favourite  heroes 
of  his  imagination,  he  incurred  this  immense  load  of  debt,  cannot  be 
palliated.  From  18S3,  if  not  liom  an  earlier  period,  no?ela  were 
oontracted  for  and  |Mdd  in  bUls;  before  even  the  subjects  or  namee  of 
the  future  publications  were  fixed.  This  was  not  a  mere  speculation 
npon  popularity  :  it  was  a  wanton  setting  of  health,  mental  and  cor- 
I>oreal,  and  of  life  itself^  upon  the  heard.  But  to  the  honour  of 
Scott,  he  did  not  flinch  from  the  terrible  responsibility  he  had  so  pre- 
aumptuously  incorrvd.  "(Gentlemen,"  he  said  to  the  creditors, 
**  Time  and  I  against  any  two.  Let  me  take  this  good  ally  into  my 
company,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you  every  fiurthing." 
He  surrendered  the  whole  of  his  property;  executed  a  trust^leed 
in  favour  of  certain  gentlemen,  who  were  to  receive  the  funds  realised 
by  bis  labours,  and  pay  off  his  debts  with  interest  by  instalments ; 
sold  his  house  and  furniture,  and  retired  to  lodgings,  and  resumed  lus 
literary  labours  with  dogged  resolution.  '*  It  is  very  hard,"  he  said, 
in  his  deep  thoughtful  voice,  to  a  friend  who  expressed  his  sympathy, 
*'  thus  to  lose  all  the  laboun  of  a  lifetime,  and  be  made  a  poor  man  at 
last,  when  I  ought  to  have  been  otherwise.  But  if  God  grant  me  life 
and  strength  for  a  few  yean  longer,  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  ahall 
redeem  it  alL* 

Scott's  works,  pubUshed  daring  the  sis  years  which  elapsed  between 
his  bankruptcy  and  his  death,  wliich  occurred  on  the  21st  of  September 
1882,  possess  a  painfiil  interest  They  want  the  energy  and  buoyancy 
of  bis  earlier  writings;  they  bear  the  impress  of  the  laasitade  of  a 
spirit  engaged  in  a  hopeless  tssk.  Some  of  them,  like  the  <  History  of 
Kapoleon,'  are  works  which  lay  out  of  his  line ;  some  of  them,  like  the 
'  Letters  on  Demonology  and  Witchcraft,'  are  of  a  class  to  which 
humbler  pens  alone  ought  to  be  tasked;  some  of  them,  like  the 
goesipping  notes  to  his  eolleeted  works,  are  eonoessions  to  the  imperti- 
nent curiosity  of  the  public,  to  whidi  it  is  painful  to  see  a  great  man 
stooping.  Neither  Walter  Scott,  nor  any  other  really  great  author, 
ought  to  be  his  own  BoswelL  Making  aUowance  for  every  drawback 
however,  the  old  fire  glows  in  his  ashes.  Nor  was  his  self-immolation, 
altogether  in  vain.  There  can  be  litUe  doubt  that  the  disease  which 
proved  fisted  to  him  was  superinduced  by  excess  of  mental  toil,  but  the 
purpose  for  which  he  sacrificed  himself  was  attsined.  His  debts, 
materially  diminished  before  his  death,  have  since  been  entirely 
liquidated  by  the  profits  of  the  collected  editions  of  his  works.  The 
certainty  of  thia  event,  the  consciousness  that  he  had  not  shrunk  from 
the  responsibilities  he  had  incurred,  the  feeling  that  he  had  deserved 
and  retained  the  love  and  respect  which  waited  upon  him  in  more 
prosperous  days,  wss  his  consolation  in  the  dark  hours  of  his  dosing 
life.  The  political  party  to  whieh  he  wss  devoted  was  overthrown, 
and  the  institntionB  he  venerated  were  in  his  opinion  about  to  be 
swept  away;  his  wealth  had  melted  from  his  grasp,  toil  was  the  lot 
and  proepeot  of  his  old  age,  the  friends  of  his  youth  weie  dyisg  out 
one  by  one ;  but  the  oonsciousness  of  honourable  and  manly  endurance, 
and  the  devoted  love  of  his  children,  smoothed  his  paMsgo  to  the 
grave.  He  sou^t,  but  too  kte,  health  in  a  foreign  climate.  The 
worn-out  frame  craved  to  be  at  home  and  at  lest  He  murmured, 
'<  Now  he  knew  he  was  at  Abbotsford,*'  when  hia  friend  Mr.  Laidlaw 
welcomed  him  on  his  return,  and  for  a  few  days  enjoyed  the  mansion 
he  had  reared  with  so  much  love  and  pride.  His  strong  frame  struggled 
hard  with  the  disease^  but  exhausted  nature  gave  way  at  last^  and  he 
expired  after  fourteen  days  of  total  Insansibility,  on  the  £lst  of 
September  1882. 

It  is  even  yet  perhaps  too  eariy  to  sttempt  a  dispassionate  estimate 
of  Scott  and  his  writings.  Making  allowance  for  inoreaaed  feeilities  of 
communioation,  and  more  generally  diffused  education,  the  fervour  of 
popular  enthusiasm  with  which  his  works  were  received  was  not  greater 
than  was  experieuced  by  the  publicatioos  of  Riohsrdson.  Time  alone 
can  decide  how  much  of  bis  writings  will  survive,  and  what  place  they 
will  permanently  oceupy  in  the  estimation  of  the  literary  world.  Of 
this  however  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  Scott  a  atroog  and  healthy 
intellect  was  engrafted  on  a  powerful  wttl ;  that  he  had  a  natural  and 
easy  play  of  humour,  with  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  poetical 
imagination,  and  a  large  share  of  that  power  of  apprehending  and 
portraying  character  which  is  the  great  charm  of  Fielding.  Great  part 
of  hie  life  he  indulged  in  a  dream-world  of  Us  own ;  but  when  rudely 
awakened  by  advenity,  he  submitted  to  the  oonseqoenoes  with  heroio 
submission.    He  was  a  great  and  a  good  man. 

Waller  Scott  was  the  fourth  of  ten  ehildrsn,  of  whom  only  Thomas, 
a  younger  brother,  left  any  descendants.  His  own  four  children  aU 
survived  him,  but  all  have  since  passed  awM ;  sjad  with  the  death  of 
his  grandaon,  Walter  Scott  Loekhart^  ended  his  vaia  hope  of  building 
up  a  family  name.  The  house  and  estate  of  Abbotsf ord  hate  become 
the  proper^  of  J.  R.  Hope,  Esq.,  who  manied  Seott's  granddaughter, 
Charlotte  Harriet  Jsne  Lockhart»  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Lookhart 
[LooKHABT,  J.  G.]  and  Scott's  eldest  daughter  Sophia. 

(Loekhart^  Lifi  of  SeoU;  N^Ui  md  Pr^iM$  69  Sir  WiOkf  to  the 


edUion  of  hit  OoUeeUd  Workt/  Publications  by  Uu  Tnslcei  </  tht 
Meurt.  Ballantyne;  MS,  Communicaiumi.) 

SCOTUS,  DUNS.    [Duns  Scotot.] 

SCOTUS^  JOHANNES.    [BaiOBRA.] 

SCRIBE^  AUQUSTIN-EUGBNE,  one  of  tiio  most  fertile  and 
successful  of  the  modem  French  dnunatic  writers,  was  bom  in  Paris, 
on  December  24, 1791,  the  son  of  a  merchant,  who  on  lus  death  left 
him  a  considerable  fortune.  His  first  studies  were  direoted  to  the  law, 
but  his  dramatio  talent  was  indicated  so  early  that  his  guardian,  the 
advocate  Bonnet,  recommended  him  to  abandon  the  bar  for  the  stage. 
His  first  drama  was  produced  in  conjunction  with  his  schoolfellow 
Germain  Delavigna  It  was  entitled  '  The  Dervise,'  sod  wss  performed 
in  1811  with  great  applause.  His  course  hss  been  unintenupted  ever 
since,  and  the  number  of  his  productions  almost  innumerable.  He 
has  not  only  supplied  the  French  stage,  but  through  ttansUtioni^ 
adaptaUons,  and  suggestions,  the  stsgse  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe^ 
and  eepedally  that  of  England. 

Scribe's  productions  are  of  a  peculiar  character.  He  is  by  no  means 
a  dramaUo  poet;  though  he  possesses  fiMsility  of  invention  it  is  shown 
more  in  the  clever  development  of  his  plots  than  in  the  imagining  of 
the  higher  and  nobler  description  of  character.  Where  he  hM 
attempted  this  he  has  failed.  His  distinguishing  merits  are  a  remark* 
able  ingenuity  aud  inexhaustible  variety  in  the  construction  of  his 
plots,  a  lightness  and  ease  in  their  devdopmeni^  the  conversational 
fluency  and  point  of  his  dialogue,  end  a  correct  conoeption  and 
vigorous  delineation  of  character  In  what  may  be  called  tiie  outside 
circles  of  dvilised^or  rather,  Pariaian— life.  In  his  operas^  for 
many  of  whieh  he  has  ph>duoed  librettos,  he  has  well  adapted  his 
language  to  the  musio^  but,  as  we  have  said  of  his  other  writings,  he 
does  not  reach — ^probably  he  does  not  aim  at— the  poetieaL  His 
sucoess  has  been  not  less  than  his  industry,  snd  he  is  said  to  have 
received  immense  sums  for  many  of  his  pieces,  sad  to  have  realined 
considerable  wealth.  It  would  not  bo  eaay  to  enumerate  all  his 
pieces,  as  many  of  them,  vaudeviUee  especially,  were  originally  issued 
under  assumed  names ;  but  among  those  by  which  he  vdll  be  known 
to  English  readers  we  may  mention  '  Le  Gomte  Ory,'  *  Le  idus  bean 
Jour  de  U  Vie/  'La  Muette  de  Portid,'  «Fra  Diavolo,'  <Bobert  I0 
Diable,'  'Les  DiamsnU  de  la  Couronne,'  'Bertrand  et  Baton,'  'La 
Verre  d'Bau,'  all  of  which,  ss  well  as  numerous  others  have  been 
reproduced  at  English  theatres.  A  selection  from  his  works  wss 
published  in  1845  in  seven  volumee;  and  a  roounce  of  his  hss  been 
translated  and  published  in  England,  called  *The  Victim  of  the 
/esuits.'    [Se$  Supplemkkt.] 

SCRIBO^IUS  LARQUS  DBSIGNATIA'NUS,  an  aodent  Latin 
physician,  who  lived  at  Eome  in  the  reigna  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius, 
the  latter  of  whom  he  accompanied  in  his  campaign  in  Britain.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  work  in  Latin, '  De  Compositionibus  Medicamento- 
ram ; '  but  little  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  even  the 
language  in  which  he  wrote  has  been  disputed.  As  the  Latin  of  this 
work  is  somewhat  barbarous,  and  as  Galen,  who  never  mentions  any 
Latin  vrriter,  quotes  the  autiior,  II  was  thought  that  it  had  been 
written  originally  in  Greek,  and  translated  arterwards  into  Lalan. 
Physicians  however  have  in  genersl  osred  little  for  purity  of  language^ 
and  it  may  easily  have  happened  that  in  the  Silver  age  of  Latin 
literature  a  piactitioner  may  have  written  in  a  barbaroua  style. 
Besides,  the  motion  itself  seems  to  prove  that  the  work  was  ori^nally 
composed  in  Latin  (Bemhold,  \Prsefat.  ad  ed.  Scribon.  Larg./  p.  17) ; 
snd  sgain,  there  is  no  author  whom  Galen  has  copied  worse  than  he 
has  Soribonius,  probably  beoauae  he  did  not  understand  Latin 
sufiidently  welL  (Csgnatt,  *Observ.  Tar.,'  8vo,  Roms,  1687,  lib.  ill, 
c.  14,  p.  222.)  Although,  says  Sprengd  ('  Hist,  de  la  Mdd.')»  in  one 
plaoe^  Soribonius  will  not  admit  of  any  separation  between  the  diflferent 
branchea  of  his  art,  at  least  he  does  not  prove  that  he  himself  was 
ever  able  to  unite  the  theory  of  medicine  to  the  practice.  He  spared 
no  pains  in  collecting  together  all  the  preparations  mentioned  in 
different  autiiors  (cap.  1,  p.  80,  €d.  Bernhold),  without  paying  the 
least  attention  to  the  difference  of  the  diseases  for  which  they  were 
prescribed.  He  copied  Kicander  almost  literslly,  and  adopted  from 
other  authors  a  number  of  superstitiotts  remedies.  He  believed,  for 
example,  that  he  had  found  a  certain  preeervAtive  against  the  Site  of 
aerpents  in  the  plant  whieh  he  called  b^vrpi^vWov  (Allefaira),  and 
whidi  ought  to  be  gathered  with  the  left  haud  before  sunriae  (cap. 
42,  p.  91).  He  also  recommended  many  preparations  against  sighing; 
which  shows  how  much  he  was  attached  to  empiricism  (cap.  10,  p.  6l)i 
Amongst  other  antidotes  he  much  esteemed  the  *  Hiera*  of  Antonius 
Pacchius  (cap.  28),  and  a  composition  of  Zopyrus  of  Qordium,  which, 
acoording  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  that  pbyddan  prepared  every 
year  with  much  ceremony.  The  work  of  Soribonius  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  the  information  it  oontains  relating  to  the  Materia  Me<Uea  of  the 
andente.  It  was  flrat  published  by  J.  Buellius,  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Celaua,  fol..  Farts,  1529.  This  edition  waa  printed  in 
October  1528,  which  therefore  gives  it  a  few  months'  priority  over 
that  published  at  Basel,  8vo,  1529,  ap.  And.  Cratandram,  whidi  is 
semetiniee  said  to  be  the  editio  princepe.  The  best  edition,  according 
to  Choulant  ('  Handb.  der  Biicherknnde  fVat  die  Adtere  Med.,'  8vo, 
Ldpdg,  1828),  is  tiiat  by  Rhodius,  4to,  Patav.,  1656 ;  the  last  (whieh 
is  less  oomplete  than  the  pvseeding)  is  Bemhold's  8vo,  Argest.,  I78d. 
A  futon  editor  may  profit  by  three  dh»ertatioiis  by  C.  G.  Ktihni  4to, 
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lApt.,  1826-26,  entitled  'In  Scriboniam  Lurgum  AnimadTenionam 
Ottonia  Speilingii  Specimeo.* 

SCUDEHI,  GEORGE  DE,  wai  born  about  1601,  at  H&Tre  in 
Normandie,  of  which  place  hia  &ther  waa  governor  (lieutenant  de  roi). 
Toung  Sead^ri  waa  brought  up  by  bis  father  to  the  profesaion  of  arma, 
but  he  quitted  it  about  1680  for  that  of  a  dramatiat,  in  which  he  had 
at  first  little  Buooeaa,  and  was  very  poor.  But  both  his  reputatioin  and 
droumstanoea  gradually  improTed,  and  he  waa  regarded  by  mauy  aa 
equal  to  P.  Comeille,  with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy,  till  the 
onuaual  success  of  *  The  Cid  *  threw  Soud^ri  in  tothe  shade,  and  caused 
a  feeling  of  envy,  to  which  he  gave  vent  in  '  Observations  Bar  le  Cid,' 
Paris,  1687 :  these  Observations  were  published  anonymously,  but  the 
author  soon  became  known,  and  Comeille  replied  in  a  bitter  epigram, 
in  which  he  described  his  late  friend  as  a  'solemn  fooL'  Scud^ri 
however  was  favoured  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  waa  alao  offended  to 
find  that  Comeille  had  obtained  a  degree  of  patronage  from  the  public 
which  rendered  the  great  poet  independent  of  the  great  minister.  In 
1641  or  1642  Scud^ri  was  appointed  governor  of  Notre  Dame  de  la 
Garde,  a  small  fort  situated  on  a  rock  near  Maraeille,  where  he  went  to 
reside,  but  soon  returned  to  Paris,  and  it  waa  humorously  said  of 
him  in  1656,  that  he  had  ''shut  up  the  fort,  returned  to  Paris  by  the 
coach,  and  for  fifteen  years  had  carried  the  key  in  his  pocket."  In 
1650  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Acaddmie  Fran9aise.  He  died 
at  Paris,  May  14, 1667. 

In  the  period  from  1631  to  1644,  Scud^ri  produced  sixteen  plays 
under  the  following  titles: — 'L' Amour  Tyrannique,'  'Armenius,' 
'Orante,'  'Lygdamon,'  'Le  Vassal  G^n^reux/  *Le  Trompeur  Puni,' 
'La  Mort  de  C^sar," L'Amant  Liberal,'  <Didon,'  'Eudoxe,'  'Andro- 
mire,'  'Axiane,'  'Le  File  Suppoa^,"Le  Prince  Deguis^/  'L'lllustre 
Basse,*  and  'La  Commie  des  Com^iens.'  He  also  wrote  'Poesies 
Diverses,'  4 to,  Paris,  1649,  and  'Alaric,  ou  Rome  Vaincue,'  folio, 
Paris,  1654,  an  heroic  poem^  which  he  undertook  at  the  requeat  of 
Chrisiina,  queen  of  Sweden.  He  also  wrote  a  few  other  works,  but 
they  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

Scud^ri  is  one  of  those  who  have  left  "  a  lasting  tomb.**  His  name  is 
familiar  to  us  from  the  reputation  which  he  once  had,  but  both  hia 
plays  and  poems  are  deservedly  noglected,  or  are  only  looked  into 
from  a  motive  of  curiosity.  He  waa  a  man  of  exceasiye  vanity,  and  in 
the  prefaces  to  some  of  his  plays  boasta  of  hiB  own  merits  in  terms 
which  indicate  the  most  perfect  self-satisfiietion,  which,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  patronage  of  Richelieu,  may  parUy  account  for  the 
fame  which  he  had  in  his  day,  the  maaa  of  mankind,  little  capable  of 
judging  for  themselves,  for  the  most  part  allowing  a  man  to  take  that 
station  which  he  aasumesi  rather  than  placing  him  in  that  to  which  hia 
merits  entitie  him. 

SCUDfiRI,  MADELENE  DE,  the  sister  of  George  de  Scuddri,  was 
bom  in  1607.  She  is  the  authoress  of  several  voluminous  romances 
which  had  an  extraordinary  reputation: — 'Ibraham,  on  rillustre 
Bassa,'  4  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  1641 ;  '  Artamtoe  ou  le  Grand  Cyras^'  10 
Tols.  8vo^  Paris,  1650;  <  Gl^e,  Histoire  Romaine,'  10  voU  8vo,  Paris^ 
1656;  'Almabide,  ou  TEsdave  Reine,'  8  vola.  8vo,  Paris,  166a 
<  L'lllustre  Basse,' '  Cyrus,'  and  aome  of  the  first  Tolumes  of '  Cl^Ue^' 
were  published  under  the  name  of  George  de  Sond^ri,  but  after  the 
authoress  became  known  her  other  works  were  published  anony- 
mously. Besides  these  grand  romance^  Mademoiselle  de  Soudan  wrote 
— -'  Celinte,'  8vo,  1661 ;  '  Fenmies  Illustres,  ou  Harangues  Hero'iques,' 
12mo^  1665;  'Hathide  d'Aguilar/  8vo^  1660;  'La  Promenade  de 
Yersaillesy'  8yo^  1669;  'Discours  de  la  Gloire/  12mo,  1671,  which 
obtained  the  price  of  eloquenoe  giyen  by  the  Aoad^mie  fVan9aiae ; 
'CouTersations  sur  divers  Sujets,'  2  vols.  12mo,  1684 ;  'ConTeraationa 
Nouvellea,'  2  vola.  12mo,  1684 ;  '  Conversations  Morales,'  2  vols.  12mo9 
1686 ;  '  NouTelles  Conversationa  de  la  Morale^'  2  vols.  12mo»  1688 ; 
'Entretiens  de  Morale,'  2  yola.  12mo,  1692;  'Nouvellea  Fablea  en 
Vera,'  12mo,  1685 ;  beeidea  a  great  number  of  '  Vers  do  Sooi^te^' 
addressed  to  her  contemporaries. 

Mademoiselle  de  Seuddri  was  a  aort  of  queen  of  the  Parisian  Blue- 
Stookings,  the  'Pr^euses  Ridicules'  of  the  17h  century,  and 
she  enjoyed  this  *  high  and  palmy  state'  of  honour  till  her  death, 
which  did  not  occur  till  June  2, 1701,  when  she  was  in  her  ninety- 
fourth  year.  The  praisea  beatowed  upon  her  were  not  confined  to  the 
faahionable  aociety  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillei^  of  which  she  waa  the 
aoknowleged  dictator,  but  eulogiuma  in  no  measured  terma  were 
beatowed  upon  her  by  Huet,  ^e  learned  bidiop  of  Avranches^  by 
Mascaron,  bishop  of  Tulle,  by  the  Cardinal  de  ^niUon,  and  many 
othera.  Christina  of  Sweden  honoured  her  with  her  oorrespondenccL 
and  gave  her  a  pension.  She  had  a  pension  also  from  Cardinal 
Mazarin,  which,  at  the  requeat  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  was  continued 
and  augmented  by  Louis  XIV. 

Mademoiselle  de  Scud^ri 'seems  to  haye  been  indebted  for  her  pre- 
eminence of  honour  partiy  to  the  tact  with  which  all  her  worka  were 
adapted  to  the  usages  of  the  society  in  which  she  moved,  many  of  the 
frequenters  of  the  Hdtel  de  Rambouillet  being  recognised  in  the  heroes 
and  heroinea  of  her  romances,  and  partiy  to  a  factitioua  brilliancy  of 
conversation  which  conaisted  of  ridiculoua  puerilities  and  a  play  of 
imagination  in  the  worst  taate^  all  founded  upon  thoae  conyen- 
tionalisms  of  politeness  and  gallantry  which  were  current  among  the 
faahionable  society  of  tiiat  age.  Love  was  the  inexhaustible  theme  of 
all  these  romanosa  and  cenyenations;  the  heroea  of  antiquity  aie 


tnnaftnrmed  into  French  petit-maitre^  and  the  heathen  mythology 
supplied  its  store  of  imagery  and  allusion  to  decorate  the  faahionable 
mannera  and  personages  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  It  muat  be  added, 
howeyer,  that  Mademoislle  de  Scud^ri  appears  to  have  been  a  woman 
of  amiable  disposition,  waa  greatiy  eateemed  by  her  female  aseociatei^ 
and  had  seyeral  profesiied  admirers  among  the  gentlemen,  though  she 
waa  verf  ugly. 

SCYLAX  of  Caryanda»  a  town  of  Caria  near  HalicanuMBos.  a  mathe- 
fnfttim*n  and  musician,  waa  the  author  of  a  'Periplns  of  the  paiis 
beyond  the  Columns  of  Hercules,'  of  the  '  History  of  Heraclidee,  kiog 
of  the  Mylasseis,'  of  a  'Periodos  of  the  Earth,'  and  an  'Answer 
{ivTtypaiph)  to  the  history  of  Polybius,'  (Suid.,  2ic^Ao(.)  If  all  these 
worka  are  rightiy  assigned  to  the  aame  person,  Scylax  was  at  lea^t  not 
earlier  than  the  age  of  Polybius.  But  it  seems  probable  thai  there 
were  two  writera  of  the  name. 

Herodotus  (iv.  44)  says  that  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes^  wishing 
to  know  where  the  Indus  entered  the  aeay  sent  ysrious  persons  in 
whom  he  had  confidence,  and  among  them  Scylax  of  Caiyaoda,  to 
make  the  discoyery.  They  set  out  from  the  city  Caspatynu  and  the 
territory  Pactuica,  and  sailed  down  the  river  to  the  eaat  and  the  lisii^ 
of  the  Bun.  On  reaching  the  aea  th^  sailed  westwards,  and  in  the 
thirtieth  monUi  arrived  at  the  place  whence  the  Phceniciana  had  set 
out  who  were  ssnt  by  the  king  of  Egypt  to  dreumnayigate  Libya. 
To  thifl  Scylax  some  writers  attribute  the  extant  work  eititied 
IltplwKous  rris  O«irov/««f^r,  or  the '  Periplna  of  the  Inhabited  World,' 
which  oontains  valuable  information  on  the  settiements  of  the  Cutiisr 
ginians,  on  the  towns  and  ooloniea  of  tho  Greeks,  and  other  matten. 
Consequentiy  Scylax  must,  it  is  supposed,  have  lived  about  B.a  500. 
Niebuhr  and  other  critica  however  assign  the  authorship  of  the 
extant '  Periplua '  to  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  jlc  Dodwell  con- 
siders  the  author  of  thia  '  Periplua '  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Folybio^ 
and  consequentiy  he  would  belong  to  the  2Dd  oentury,  b.c  The 
'  Periplus '  waa  first  pubUshed  by  Hoeschel,  witii  other  minor  Greek 
geographers,  Augsburg,  8yo,  1600.  It  is  also  comprised  in  the  first 
yolume  of  the '  Geographi  Grasci  Minorea '  of  Hudson,  which  oontains  tiie 
DisserUtion  of  DodwelL  This  disserUtion,  and  that  of  8aint«>-Croiz, 
in  the  42nd  yolume  of  the  'Reoueil  del'Acad^mie  dea  Inacrtptiona,' 
appear  to  exhaust  the  sulgect  of  Scylax  the  geographer.  The 
'Periplua'  ia  alao  included  in  the  first  volume  of  the  ' Geog.  Gnecia 
Minoris,'  edited  by  GaU,  8yOp  Paris,  1826;  and  by  Klausen,  with  the 
Fragment  of  Hecataius,  Berlin,  1831. 

SCYLITZES.     [BtSANTIKB  HiBTORIANB.  J 

SCTMNUS  of  Chios,  who  was  alive  about  aa  80,  wrote  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  earth  ('wpiirpiffis)  in  Greek  iambic  yerse,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  Kioomedee^  king  of  Bithynia,.  probably  the  third  of  the  nam& 
The  first  741  verses  are  extan^  and  fragments  of  236  other  yenes. 
His  description  begins  at  Gades^  and  followa  the  left  ooaat  of  the 
Mediterranean  as  f ar  aa  the  entrance  of  the  Pontua  Euxinua,  where 
the  last  verss  ends.  'Among  the  remaining  veiaea  there  are  about  90 
on  the  ooaat  of  Aria.  The  work  baa  no  value  as  a  poem,  and  voy 
littie  as  a  geographical  deacription.  Still  it  oontaina  aome  euriooa 
facta.  It  was  first  printed  by  Hoeschel  with  Scylax  in  160(^  bat  under 
the  name  of  Maroianna  of  Heraolea.  It  is  also  oompiiaed  in  tiie 
second  yolume  of  Hudson's  'Geographi  Grteci  Minorea,'  and  in  the 
editions  of  that  work  by  J.  F.  Gail,  yoL  iL,  8yo,  1828 ;  and  by  Fabri- 
duB,  Berlin,  1846.  Meineke  howeyer,  in  his  edition  of  tbs  poem 
('  S<^mni  Chii  Periegesis  et  Dionysii  descriptio  GrBsciss,'  Svo,  Berlin, 
1846),  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  poem  ia  not  the  woHk  quoted 
by  ancient  writeis  under  the  title  of  the  '  PeriegesiB  of  Seymaaa»* 
which  waa  written  in  prose,  but  an  entirely  different  work  by  aome 
other  and  unknown  author. 

SEBA,  ALBERT,  a  native  of  Eaat  Friealand,  was  bora  on  the  2nd 
of  May  1665.  He  at  first  followed  the  occupation  of  a  druggist  at 
Amsterdam ;  but  afterwards,  entering  the  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company^  acquired  great  wealtL  Hia  early  studies  had  given 
him  a  taste  for  natural  history,  and  he  spent  his  large  fortune  in 
forming  a  collection  of  the  most  intereating  objecta  in  the  animal, 
yagetable^  and  mineral  kingdpms.  In  1716  Peter  the  Great  pnrchsaed 
his  museum,  and  remoyed  it  to  St.  Petersburg;  but  Seba  immediately 
set  about  forming  another  ooUection,  which  soon  surpssaed  every  other 
in  Europe.  This  was  unfortunately  dispersed  after  liia  death,  which 
took  place  on  the  8rd  of  May  1786. 

Seba  wrote  several  papers  on  seientifio  subjects ;  but  hia  great  work 
waa  a  description  of  his  museum,  publisbed  in  Latin  and  French,  in 
4  yols.  fol.,  between  the  yeara  1784  and  1765.  The  first  volume  only 
was  published  during  Seba's  lifetime ;  the  last  three  were  edited  by 
different  persons  sftw  his  death.  The  work  is  noted  for  the  beauty 
and  accuracy  of  its  engravings,  whioh  caused  it  for  many  yeara  to  be 
rsgarded  aa  the  standud  authority  on  subjects  oonnected  with  natorsi 
history.  The  bad  arrangement  of  the  subjects  howeyer,  and  the 
inaoouracy  of  the  descriptions,  which  resulted  from  Seba*a  w&nt  of 
seientifio  knowledge,  greatiy  diminiah  ita  yalue. 

SEBASTIAN,  DOM,  the  posthumous  son  of  the  Infante  Dom  Joam, 
by  Joanna,  daughter  of  tiie  emperor  Charles  V.,  was  born  at  Liaboo, 
July  20th,  1554.  After  the  death  of  his  gvandfother,  Joam  IIL,  in 
1557,  Sebastian,  who  was  then  only  three  years  old,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  the  regency  being  vested  in  the  vridowed  queen* 
Catherine  of  Austria,  in  eonfonnity  with  the  will  of  the  late  king; 
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From  in&noy  Sebutian  showed  that  the  lore  of  aAns  woold  bo  hi« 
ruling  pasnoD.  Posaeaaed  of  a  romantio  disposition  and  an  cxtraordi* 
dinary  admiration  of  obivalroua  exploits,  all  his  thoughta  tended  to 
the  entire  subjection  of  Africa*  where  his  anoeators  had  made  consider- 
able conqnests.  At  the  age  of  twenty  (in  1574)  he  undertook  a  cam- 
paign against  the  Moors  of  Afrioa,  in  which  however  he  gained  no 
advantage.  Soon  afterwards,  the  troubles  which  arose  in  Africa  gave 
him  the  opportunity  of  carrying  hia  gigantic  projecta  into  execution. 
Muley  Abdullah,  sultan  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  son  Muley  Mohammed,  in  opposition  to  the  order  of  succession 
established  by  the  sherifs,  that  the  sons  should  succeed  in  the  order  of 
their  birth,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  grandsons,  and  which  would  haye 
required  Uie  succession  of  his  uncle.  Knowing  that  his  life  was  in 
danger,  Abdu4>mikmen,  the  next  brother  of  Abdullah,  on  whom  the 
crown  should  have  devolved,  accompanied  by  his  younger  brothers 
Abdu-l-milU:  and  Ahmed,  fled  to  Tremecen,  where  he  waa  put  to 
death  by  assassins  who  were  paid  by  his  nephew.  Abdul-m^ik 
retired  to  Algiers,  whence,  having  obtained  the  sucoonr  of  the  Turks, 
he  marched  to  Marocco,  defeated  the  uaurper,  who  went  out  to 
meet  him,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  capital  Mohammed 
then  solicited  the  aid  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain;  but  as  that  monarch 
refused  to  give  him  any,  he  applied  to  Sebastian,  who  readily 
promised  to  replace  him  on  his  throne,  against  the  advice  of  hu 
best  and  wisest  friends.  However,  before  starting  on  his  wild  expe- 
dition, Seba&tian  communicated  hhi  design  to  Philip,  who  earnestly 
dissuaded  him  from  it;  though  he  has  been  unjustly  accused  by 
the  French  historian  LaclMe  ('  Histoire  G^ndrale  d'Espagne,'  voL  v., 
p.  170)  of  having  encouraged  him  in  his  attempt,  in  the  hope 
that  he  might  perish,  and  the  crown  of  Portugal  devolve  on 
himself. 

The  preparations  being  completed,  and  the  cardinal  Enrique  vested 
with  the  regency,  in  June,  1678,  the  armament  put  to  sea.  It  oon- 
eisted  of  9000  Portuguese,  2000  Spaniards,  8000  Germans,  and  600 
Italians ;  in  all  about  15,000  men.  These  forces  lauded  on  the  10th 
of  July,  at  Araila,  where  they  were  joined  by  Muley  Mohammed  at 
the  hesd  of  his  army.  A  council  of  war  waa  immediately  summoned ; 
and  after  losing  eighteen  days,  during  which  time  the  provisions  of 
the  army  were  greatly  diminished,  and  the  enemy  were  enabled  to 
collect  their  forces,  it  was  resolved  to  bwin  the  campaign  by  the  siege 
of  Larache.  Though  on  the  arrival  of  his  enemies  Muley  Abdul- 
mdlik,  improperly  called  Moluc  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  day,  waa 
suffering  under  a  disease  which  soon  alter  caused  his  death,  he  had 
prepared  with  activity  for  their  reception,  and  he  hastened  to  the  shore 
borne  in  a  litter.  His  army,  which  was  far  superior  in  numbers  to  the 
Portuguese,  being  iocreased  by  the  arrival  of  his  brother  Ahmed, 
governor  of  Fez,  who  joined  him  near  Alcasr-kebir  (Alcazar^uebir), 
Abdu-1-mdlik  determined  to  oppose  the  passage  of  tho  Christiana  over 
the  river  Luk  in  the  way  to  Larache ;  and  with  this  view  he  posted 
his  troops  at  the  only  foA  in  the  neighbourhood.  Perceiving,  bow- 
ever,  that  Sebastian,  by  the  advice  of  hia  ally,  Mohammed,  had 
desisted  from  his  former  intention,  and  waa  attempting  to  reach 
Larache  by  a  mora  circuitous  route,  he  crossed  the  river  and  o£Eersd 
him  battle.  The  cavalry  of  the  Christiana,  unable  to  withatand  the 
impetuous  onset  of  the  Moors,  at  first  gave  way;  but  Sebastian 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  charging  the  enemy, 
compelled  him  to  fall  baok  on  his  artillery.  At  this  moment,  Muley 
Abdu-1-m^ik,  fearful  of  the  result,  mounted  »  horse,  drew  his  sabrs^ 
and  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  Spanish  Moriscoes  whom  Philip  had  banished  firom  his 
kingdom  after  the  revolt  in  the  Alpujarras,  made  a  desperate  charge, 
by  which  the  Portuguese  infantry,  comnsting  of  raw  soldiers,  waa 
broken.  Though  a  vigorous  resistanoe  was  made  on  the  right  and 
left  wings,  which  were  composed  of  the  Germans  and  Spaniards,  the 
rout  soon  became  generaL  Sebastian  made  every  effort  to  rally  the 
fugitives;  but  in  vain.  Most  of  the  officers  and  oourtiers  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  fell  by  his  sideu  Two  horses  had  already  been  killed 
under  him,  and  the  third  waa  exhausted.  His  retainers,  anxious  to 
save  his  life,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  fly ;  but  he  haughtily  refused, 
and  plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  whero  he  met  wi^  an 
honourable  death,  according  to  some  authoritiea ;  others  assert  that 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  some  Moors,  but  that  as  they  were  about  to 
dispute  about  the  possession  of  so  rich  a  priae^  one  of  their  officers 
came  up  and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand.  On  the  moxning  afber 
the  day  of  the  battle  a  search  vras  made,  and  a  body  waa  found,  which, 
though  much  disBgured,  was  instantly  veoogniaed  by  Reeende,  a  valet 
of  Sebastian,  to  be  that  of  his  master.  Mobaouned  aueceieded  in 
escaping  from  the  field  of  battle;  but  he  was  drowned  whilst  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  river.  Abdu-1-mdlik,  exhausted  by  the  &tigue  of  the 
day,  had  also  breathed  his  Isat  during  the  action,  though  his  death 
was  kept  secret  by  his  orders;  so  that  the  three  kings  who  entered 
the  field  perished  on  the  same  day  (August  4,  1578). 

Sebastian  waa  succeeded  by  his  brother  Ahmed.  The  news  of 
Sebastian's  death  caused  the  greatest  oonatemation.  The  Portuguese 
could  scarcely  believe  in  his  death,  and  for  many  years  after  it  waa 
generally  supposed  that  he  waa  still  living  in  captivity.  This  bdief 
produced  several  impostors,  such  as  Alvarsz,  the  stone^mtter,  Gabriel 
de  Espinosa,  called  by  the  Spaniards  el  Peastelero  de  Madrigal,  and 
two  others,  who  ended  their  days  on  the  scaffold  or  in  the  galleys. 


By  the  death  of  Sebastiaii  without  issuer  the  kingdom  of  Portugal 
became  annexed  to  Spain. 

(Cabrera,  Bittoria  de  FdipeILt  Mad.,  1619,  Ub.  xii. ;  Faria  y  Souea, 
Spiiome  da»  ifwtortos  Porhiguetoi,  part  iii ;  Yasconcellos,  Anacepkth 
laotis.) 

SEBASTIAN  DEL  PIOMBO.    [Piokbo,  Sbbastiamo  Dil.] 

SfiBASTIANI,  HORACE  FKANgOIS  COUNT,  was  a  naUve  of 
Corsica,  having  been  bom  at  the  hamlet  of  Porta,  near  Bastia,  on 
Nov.  11,  1776b  Hia  uncle,  who  was  a  priest,  took  charge  of  hia 
education,  and  waa  preparing  him  for  his  own  profession,  when  the 
call  to  arms,  in  1792,  induced  the  lad  to  exchange  his  cassock  for  a 
uniform.  He  then  became  secretary  to  General  Casablanca,  after, 
which  he  jomed  the  army  of  Italy,  in  1796,  waa  noticed  by  Bonaparte, 
and  was  made  a  chef  de-bataillon  after  the  battle  of  Areola.  In  1799, 
he  distinguished  himself  greatly  at  Verona,  for  which  conduct  General 
Moreau  appointed  him  to  a  regiment  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  the 
18th  Brumaire,  being  in  garrison  at  Paris,  with  his  regiment  of 
Dragoons,  he  asristed  in  the  coup  d'dtat  by  which  Bonaparte  became 
master  of  France.  The  First  Consul  promised  to  reward  this  proof  of 
devotedness  on  the  part  of  hia  oompatriot|  and  henceforth  took 
chaige  of  hia  fortune. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo  (June  14th,  1800)  Colonel  S^bastiani 
waa  appointed  commissioner  along  with  Marmont,  to  conduct  negocia- 
tions  preparatory  to  the  amuatioe  of  Treviso.  In  1802,  he  was  sent 
to  Turkey,  Egypty  and  Syria,  on  an  important  diplomatic  mission, 
which  he  conducted  so  skiifully  as  to  obtain  the  rank  of  Genersd  of 
Brigade  for  his  addresa* 

hk  1804,  he  was  despatched  to  watch  the  movements  of  the 
Austrian  army  in  Germany,  when  the  reports  he  addressed  to  the 
War  Office  are  said  to  have  partly  determined  the  campaign  of  1805. 
General  Sebastian!  commanded  Uie  vanguard  of  Murat's  cavalry  when 
that  brilliant  oorpe  entered  the  Austrian  capital  At  the  battle  of 
Austerlitz  he  displayed  his  habitual  energy,  was  badly  wounded  in  a 
desperate  charge,  and  was  raiMd  to  a  division  for  his  conduct.  During 
the  next  few  yean  he  was  employed  with  much  distinction  in  diplo- 
matic missions ;  in  one  of  which  he  lost  his  first  wife,  who  died  in 
giving  birth  to  a  girl,  afterwarda  known  aa  the  uiLfortuuate  Duchesse 
de  Praalin,  murdered  by  her  husband  in  1847. 

General  S^bastiani  was  one  of  the  many  French  officers  sent  to 
Spain  to  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  the  Emperor,  in  1809.  He  crossed 
the  Gaudiana  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  at  Ciudad-Real,  at  Santa 
Cruz,  and  several  other  plaooa.  In  the  early  part  of  1810  he  took 
possession  of  the  provinces  of  Jaen,  Granada,  and  Malaga,  and  is 
aocused  of  having  greatly  mutilated  the  Alhambra  and  other  menu* 
menta  of  antiquity,  and  of  ranaacking  the  conventa  for  hia  own  private 
gain.  In  the  following  year,  not  deeming  his  services  sufficiently 
appreciated,  he  returned  to  Franca  Napoleon  I.,  who  considered  the 
chief  talents  of  thia  General  to  be  diplomatic^  rather  than  military, 
had  determined  not  to  give  him  a  command  during  the  Russian  cam- 
paign. But  the  remonstrances  of  S^baatiani  overcame  this  decision ; 
he  waa  therefore  placed  in  the  vanguard  of  the  Grand  Army.  During 
the  march  to  Moscow  he  strongly  urged  upon  the  Emperor  the  pru- 
dence of  wintering  in  the  province  of  Lithuania;  but  tiiia  advice 
waa  unheeded.  General  Sebastian!  was  present  at  the  batties  of 
Smolenskoand  Moskwa;  he  was  alio  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the 
Russian  capital,  at  the  head  of  the  2Dd  corpa.  He  suffered  gteatlj 
during  the  retreat^  lost  all  his  artUlety,  and  all  his  horses  perished  in 
the  snow. 

In  1818,  after  the  batUe  of  Leipsio,  at  which  he  was  wounded,  he 
contributed  to  the  victory  at  Hsnau,  where  Prince  Wrede  waa 
defeated.  Napoleon  afterwards  gave  him  the  command  of  the  5th 
corps,  and  ordered  him  to  defend  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhme,  at 
Cologne ;  but  he  was  obliged  to  fall  back  into  Champagne  ;  where^  at 
the  head  of  three  regimenta  of  cavalry  of  the  Imperial  Guard,  he 
repeatedly  won  new  honours^  particularly  at  the  battlea  of  Ards- 
sur-Aube  and  Sunt  Dialer. 

On  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  retired  to  private  life^  but  during 
the  Hundred  Daya  he  became  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  waa  sent  as  one  of  the  deputies  to  wait  on  the  allied 
sovereigns  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Alter  the  return  of  the  Bour- 
bona  he  apent  a  few  montha  in  England  in  voluntary  exile^  though  they 
had  not  included  his  name  in  their  liat  of  proscription.  In  1819  he  was 
ohosen  deputy  for  Corsica,  and  soon  became  distinguished  aa  a  member 
of  what  was  termed  the  liberal  oppoaition  in  the  Chambre  des  D^put^s. 
In  1826  he  sueoseded  General  Foy  as  representative  of  the  department 
de  FAisne.  After  the  revolution  of  1880,  Louis  Philippe,  in  August^ 
appointed  him  minister  of  marine,  and  in  the  following  November,  ou  the 
retirement  of  Mol^  made  him  minister  for  foreign  affairs ;  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  1882.  It  was  during  his  administration  of 
this  office,  in  September,  1881,  that  he  incurred  so  much  obloquy  by 
his  famous  announcement  from  the  tribune  of  the  ohamber  that 
'*  order  reigna  m  Warsaw."  In  1883  he  again  filled  for  a  short  time  the 
office  of  minister  for  forrign  affairs,  but  rsaigned  on  the  ohamber 
refusing  to  confirm  the  treaty  he  had  made  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Naples.  In  1885  he  waa 
sent  ambassador  to  London,  where  he  was  replaced  by  Guisot  in 
1840,  and  on  the  death  of  Marshal  Maison,  he  received  his  b&ton  de 
Martfobal  after  48  yean  servioSi    In  1841  he  spoke  strongly  in  the 
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onamber  in  fkfour  of  ifae  projeot  for  fortifying  Pftri&  HI  lianltli 
compelled  bim  soon  afterwards  to  retire  from  public  biuiiieet,  and 
tbe  unfortunate  fate  of  bU  daughter,  the  Duchease  de  PraaUc, 
darkened  the  latter  years  of  hie  bife.  He  died  howeTor  suddenly 
while  at  breakfaet,  on  July  20,  1851.  He  was  buried  in  the  churoh 
of  the  Invalides,  and  during  the  funeral  aome  of  the  hangings  oaught 
fire,  endangering  the  whole  building,  but  the  fire  was  fortunately  sub- 
dued with  only  the  lots  of  several  of  the  military  trophies. 

SB'CKENDORF,  YEIT  LUDWIQ  YON,  was  bom  on  the  20th  of 
December  1626.  at  Herzogenaurach  near  Eriaogen.  Ha  belonged  to 
an  old  and  noble  fiimily  of  Fraooonia,  and  his  father  held  a  high  post 
in  the  army  of  Qustavus  Adolphus  duriog  the  Thirty  Years'  war. 
The  boy  lived  with  his  mother  partly  at  Coburg,  partly  at  Miihlhausen, 
and  partly  at  Erfurt  He  began  his  studies  at  the  gymnasium  of 
Coburg  in  1638 ;  but  Emeat,  duke  of  Gotha,  invited  him  to  the  gym- 
nasium of  Gotha;  and  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  waa  executed 
in  1642  by  a  Swediah  coart*martial,  the  duke  acted  towards  the  youth 
with  all  the  care  of  a  father.  The  youug  man  thowed  great  talent 
and  unusual  diligence,  and  persona  of  the  higheat  rank  gave  liim  their 
proteotion  and  enaouragement.  Fronir  1643  till  1646  he  studied  in  the 
university  of  Straaboarg;  and  applied  moat  zealously  not  only  to 
jurisprudence,  history,  and  dasaioal  literature,  but  to  philosophy  and 
theology.  After  he  had  completed  his  atudies,  he  made  a  Journey 
through  the  Netherlands,  and  was  appointed  page  to  the  Duke  of 
Qotha,  who  not  only  auperintended  hia  practical  training  aa  a  atatea- 
man,  but  intrusted  him  with  the  care  of  hia  library.  Sedkendorf  now 
gpradually  roae  from  the  lower  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  duke'a 
aervice,  and  in  1664  he  was  appointed  privy  councillor  and  chancellor. 
In  all  hia  offioea  he  took  a  moat  active  part  in  the  important  changed 
which  the  duke  made  in  the  administration  of  his  dominiona,  as  well 
as  in  the  affairs  of  religion  and  the  education  of  the  people.  For 
reaaoDB  which  are  not  known,  Seckendorf,  at  the  dose  of  the  year 
1664,  left  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Gk>tha,  and  entered  that  of 
Morits,  duke  of  Zeitz,  who  appointed  him  his  privy  eounciUor, 
chancellor,  and  president  of  the  consistory.  In  his  new  sphere  Secken- 
dorf  ahowed  the  aame  activity  and  good-will  towarda  the  people  as 
before ;  but  owing  to  aome  meaaurea  which  he  had  proposed,  he 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  the  dergy ;  and  when  Duke  Moritz 
died  in  1681,  he  laid  down  his  offices,  and  retired  to  his  conntry-aeaty 
Meusdwitz  near  Altenburg.  In  1691  Frederic  III.,  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, invited  him  to  Berlin  aa  his  privy  councillor,  and  also  appointed 
liim  ehanoeUor  of  the  newly  established  university  of  Halle.  Secken- 
dorf accepted  the  offer,  but  died  ou  the  9th  of  December,  1692,  at 
Halle. 

Seckendorf  as  a  statesman  showed  great  Judgment  and  skill  in  the 
complicated  affaura  of  tbe  various  houses  of  Saxony,  but  he  was  more 
distinguished  as  a  political  writer,  an  historian,  a  scholar,  and  a  theo- 
logian. His  principal  political  work  is— <  Deutsoher  Fiirstenstaat,' 
Qotha,  1665,  which  for  a  long  time  waa  thought  the  moat  useful 
manual  of  political  adenee.  His  theological  and  htstoxical  works  aro : 
'Compendium  Historiae  Ecdesiastiess,'  Leipzig,  1666;  this  work  waa 
completed  by  Artopteus ;  <  Der  Chriatenataat,'  Leipsig,  1686 ;  '  Com- 
mentariua  lUatoricna  et  Apologeticna  de  Lutheraniamo^'  Ac,  8  vols, 
fol,  Leipzig,  1688,  kc:  it  is  chiefly  directed  against  Maimbourg, 
'  Hiatoire  du  Lutheranisme.'  Seckendorf  also  wrote  sevenl  smaller 
diaoouraes  in  German,  and  eacred  hymna,  some  of  which  are  still 
Bung  in  the  Proteatant  ohurchea  of  Qermany.  See  Scbreber, 
'  Historia  Yitss  et  Meritorum  Yiti  Ludovici  h  Seckendorf,'  4to, 
Leipzig,  1738. 

SEUKSR,  THOMAS^  a  learned  and  eminent  pralate  of  the  Eogiiah 
church,  who  waa  successively  bishop  of  Bristd  and  Oxford,  and  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  waa  bom  at  Sibthorpe  in  Nottinghamahira  in 
1698. 

The  early  history  of  this  distinguished  person  is  essentially  different 
from  that  of  many  other  persona  whose  early  life,  progress,  and  final 
success  in  the  church  we  have  had  to  describe ;  for  while  they  have 
usually  gone  fh>m  the  endowed  grammar-schools  to  the  univenhtiea  of 
the  realm.  Seeker  (being  bom  of  parents  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  diaaentera  from  it),  after  he  had  been 'trained 
in  the  gramnuu^school  at  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire,  where  a  sister 
much  older  than  himself  and  her  husband  Mr.  Milnea  resided  (two 
relativea  who  had  much  to  do  with  hia  early  training),  was  aent  to  an 
academy  which  the  diaaentera  of  the  north  of  England  had  eatabliahed 
at  a  village  called  Atterdiffe,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Chesterfield. 
It  waa  intended  for  the  education  of  dlasanting  miniaten,  and  for  that 
profesaion  youug  Seeker  waa  deaigned.  But  after  a  residence  of  two 
or  three  yeara,  he  waa  removed  to  another  establishment  of  the  same 
kind,  in  which  the  studies  appear  to  have  been  of  a  more  liberal  kind, 
and  the  learning  communicated  to  the  pupil  more  exact  and  oriticaL 
This  academy  was  kept  at  Tewkesbury,  and  at  the  head  of  it  was 
Mr.  Jones,  a  divine  of  considerable  eminenoe.  Here  Seeker  found 
Samnel  Chandler  going  through  the  same  course  with  bimael^  who 
waa  a  mmiater  of  much  celebrity  among  the  dissenters,  and  author  of 
varioua  critical  works,  and  Butler,  the  author  of  <The  Analogy  of 
If atural  and  Revedod  Beligion,'  who  conformed  and  became  bishop 
of  Durham.  With  both  of  these  divines  Seeker  formed  aa  intinuM^, 
and  they  remained  on  friendly  terms  during  the  remainder  of  their 
lives.    It  was  in  Uieae  aoademies  that  the  foundation  waa  hud  of  those 


eminent  theologioal  attainmenta  by  which  he  waa  diatiqgiuahed,  ol 
which  hia  printed  worka  are  some  proof,  but  there  is  stdl  stronger 
evidence  in  iiis  manuscript  notea  on  the  Scripturas,  which  still  remain 
in  the  libraiv  at  LambetL 

When  he  left  the  academy,  the  natural  course  would  hava  been  that 
he  should  hava  settled  as  tne  mioister  of  a  dissenting  oongre^tioo. 
He  preached  among  the  dissenters  occasionally,  but  he  never  became 
the  settled  pastor  of  any  diMcnting  congregation.  Perhapa  the  excd- 
lences  of  his  character  were  not  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  have 
been  by  the  persona  amongst  whom  he  feU.  However,  it  ia  certain 
that  he  soon  determined  to  abandon  the  path  which  had  been  chalked 
out  for  him,  end  he  devoted  himself  to  tbe  study  of  medicine,  attending 
lectuves  in  London,  and  going  afterwarda  to  Paris. 

There  were  persons  however  who  were  unwilling  that  the  talents 
and  attainments  of  Seeker  should  not  be  made  available  in  tbe  way 
that  was  first  intended,  though  not  as  a  nonconformist,  but  aa  a  minister 
of  the  Established  Church;  and  particularly  hia  early  friend  Butler, 
who  had  oonformed  and  was  beoome  preacher  at  the  Rolls,  and  Mr: 
Talbot^  to  whom  Butler  introduced  him,  a  son  of  the  Bishop  of 
Durliam.  Seeker  was  induced  to  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  cojt 
formity,  and  bis  deliberations  issued  in  the  determination  to  enter 
the  church.  He  entered  himself  at  Exeter  GoUege,  Oxford,  and  in 
a  very  abort  time  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  Durham ;  thia  was 
hil72ai 

His  progroes  in  the  ehnrch  was  rapid.  He  waa  made  chaplain  to 
Bishop  Talbot;  had  the  living  of  Houghton-le-Spring,  which  he  aoon 
exchanged  for  that  of  Byton,  both  in  the  dioceae  of  Durham ;  but  ia 
1782  he  waa  brought  into  a  more  public  aphore  of  aetloii,  bdng 
nominate  one  of  the  kiocfa  ebapUin%  and  rector  of  St.  James's, 
Piccadilly.  Early  in  1785  he  waa  made  Bishop  of  Briatol ;  in  1737  he 
was  translated  to  Oxford.  In  1760  he  ga.ve  up  the  rectory  of  St 
Jamea's,  ia  which  parish  he  had  aooompUahed  aome  usefoL  reforms, 
and  was  made  Dean  of  Si  Paul'a.  In  1758  he  beeame  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  In  all  the  various  rituations  which  he  was  called  to 
fill,  hia  conduct  waa  that  of  a  consdentiou%  liberal,  and  piooa  man; 
asaiduoua  in  the  diacharge  of  all  hia  duUes,  acting  with  moderatioe 
and  discretion.  His  printed  works  oonsiat  only  of  sermona,  lecture^ 
and  ohaiigea.  He  died  on  the  8rd  of  Auguat  1768,  and  ia  buried  in  aa 
humble  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Lambeth  pariah. 

SECUKDUS^  JOHANNES,  bomm  1511,  ia  one  of  the  moat  eateemed 
of  modern  IaUii  poets.  Hia  Tenea  are  chiefly  amatory,  and  modelled 
after  Catullus,  whose*  passionate  snd  tender  spirit  he  had  caught,  without 
descending  to  the  extent  of  his  lioentiooaneea.  Like  ouer  learned 
men  of  the  age,  he  to<4  a  Latin  name :  why  that  of  Secondua,  does 
not  clearij  appear.  His  family  name  was  Everts,  which  in  other 
languages  ia  softened  into  that  of  Everardi  and  Everard.  His  father 
Nicholaa  or  Klaaa  Everts^  himself  a  learned  man,  and  a  distinguiahed 
jurist  and  magistrate,  had  five  son%  all  mote  or  leas  eminent^  mmoog 
whom  however  John'a  fiune  stands  highest  He  early  ahowed  that 
taste  for  Latin  poetry  to  which  he  owes  his  reputation ;  but  he  adopted 
the  law  aa  hia  prafesdon,  and  graduated  with  distinction  at  Bouigei^ 
in  16SS.  That  hia  talenta  and  aoquirementa  were  well  known  may 
be  inferred  from  the  archbishop  of  Toledo  having  chosen  him  for 
private  seeretacy.  Tkirough  this  connection  he  obtained  the  notios 
and  esteem  of  Charlsa  Y.,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Tunia  in  1531 
Unfortunately  the  climate  of  Africa  aowed  in  him  the  aeeda  of  a 
mortal  diaease ;  and  he  was  fisin,  instead  of  following  up  hia  fortuaas 
by  aeoeptuig  an  important  poat  at  Roms^  to  return  to  hia  nativs 
climate,  only  to  die  at  Toumai,  ^Octobw  8,'  1686,  at  the  early  sge 
of  twenty-five. 

His  Latin  poema  are--Elegies  (8  books),  <Bada,*  Epimona,  Ocks, 
Epistles,  Funera  (elegies  in  the  English  meaning),  and  Miacellaaies, 
one  book  each.  There  are  many  editions^  among  which  that  of 
Leyden,  2  vols.  8vo^  1821,  is  recommended.  Hia  works  are  pablished 
jointly  with  those  of  hia  brothera  Nicholsa  and  Adrian,  who  aa^imed 
respectivdy  the  names  of  Grudiua  and  Marioa,  under  the  title 
'  Poemata  et  Effigiea  Trium  Fratrum  Belgarum.'  There  are  transit 
tioDB  of  the  *  Basia '  into  English,  French,  &c  Of  the  former,  that  of 
1775,  with  the  Life  of  Secundiis,  and  of  the  latter,  that  by  Ti^sot, 
1806,  are  add  to  be  the  beal 

SEDAINE,  MiCHtiiL  JEAN,  a  dramatic  writer  of  considerable 
merit,  wu  bom  at  Pariii,  July  4, 1719.  On  the  death  of  hia  father, 
who  was  an  architect,  he  was  reduced  to  follow  the  trade  of  a  atone- 
maaon.  He  continued  however  to  atudy,  and  casually  attracted  the 
notice  of  his  employer,  an  architect  named  Buroo,  wh<H  on  diaooveriag 
his  talenta,  gave  bun  instruction,  and  finally  took  him  into  pertner* 
ship.  This  service  he  afterwards  repaid  by  educating  the  painter 
David,  who  was  Buron's  grandson.  Seddne  made  his  firat  appearance 
as  a  dramatiat  in  a  pieoe  taken  from  tbe  '  Devil  on  Two  Stickt,* 
played  at  the  Opera  Comique  in  1756,  which  waa  very  popular.  After 
writing  for  that  theatre  during  aeveral  years  with  brilUant  auooeaa,  he 
took  a  bolder  flight,  and  brought  out  hit  '  Philoaophe  sans  le  Savoir,' 
on  the  more  elaaaieal  atage  of  the  Comddia  Frangaiacu  Thia,  wiuch  ia 
esteemed  his  most  sterling  picee^  had  a  gpreat  run.  He  also  wrote  for 
the  Qrand-Op^ra;  and  thu%  it  haa  bcMi  obaerved,  sh<me  at  once  on 
three  of  the  chief  thoatres  of  France.  The  well-known  opeca  of 
'Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,'  for  which,  and  many  other  of  Sedaine'a 
wciks^  Qretiy  oompoaed  the  musie^  prooured  for  him,  at  the  age  of 
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Bizty-fiTd,  Mlmifleion  to  the  Aeaddmie  Frangaise.    He  died  on  the 
iTth  of  May  1797. 

Gaiety,  origioality,  trath  of  dialogue,  and  akiU  in  raising  and  ana- 
tainiog  interest  in  his  plots,  are  the  merits  ascribed  to  Sedaine  aa  an 
author.  Hia  atyle  is  censured  for  negligence,  but  it  is  forcible  and 
flowing,  and  well  adapted  to  his  nsual  melodramatic  eompositioa  He 
himself  maintained  tbat  what  were  called  his  faults  really  oontribnted 
to  his  Buocess.  <'Tbey  will  haYe  it»"  he  aaid,  **that  I  oan*t  write 
French ;  and  I  say  that  none  of  them  oould  write  *  Rose  et  Colas.' " 
This  was  said  in  mortification  at  having  been  left  out  of  the  Institut 
National,  when  the  preexisting  Acaddmiea  were  remodelled  into  that 
body.  The  catalogue  of  his  plays  amounts  to  tfairty-twa  There  is  a 
selection  ('  CBuvres  Choisies  de  Sedaine')  with  a  memoir,  Paris,  1818. 

•  SEDGWICK,  REV.  ADAM,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  P.G.a,  Woodwardian 
Professor  of  Geology  in  tbe  University  of  Cambridge,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  living  geologists,  was  bom  about  1780  at  Dent,  in 
Yorkshire.  He  took  his  &A.  degree  in  1808,  and  in  the  following  year 
became  a  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  of  which  he  ia  now  (1857)  a  senior 
fellow,  and  aJso  vice-master.  In  1818  he  succeeded  Professor  Hailstone 
in  the  chair  of  geology  founded  at  Cambridge  by  the  celebrated  Dr« 
Woodward  [Woodward,  Jobv],  and  frequently  termed  the  Wood- 
wardian profeesoKbip.  In  the  same  year,  on  the  2l8t  of  February,  he 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He  was  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  Cambridge  Phihieophieal  Society  at  its  establishment  in 
1819,  and  has  frequently  been  an  office-bearer  since,  continuing  of 
course  to  be  a  leading  member  of  that  body,  whose  'Tran^aeiiona' 
have  done  so  much  honour,  not  only  to  the  science  of  the  university, 
but  to  British  science  in  general  Gradually  becoming  a  leading  Fellow 
also  of  tbe  Geological  Society  of  London,  and  having  filled  reveral 
offices  in  it,  he  waa  elected  the  president  at  the  anniver«ary  of  1829, 
holdlDg  the  office  for  the  stated  two  yean  following.  He  is  a  pre- 
bendary of  Norwich  cathedral,  and  is  also  university-secretary  to  hia 
Royal  HighnesaPriiioe  Albert  as  chanoellor.  In  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  'Bibliograpbia  Zoologies'  of  Agassiz,  Strickland,  and  Jardine,  pub- 
lished in  1854,  thirty-two  papers  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  including  a 
'  Syllabus  of  Lectures '  separately  published,  are  enumerated  j  ten  by 
him  and  Sir  R  I.  Murchison  in  conjunction,  and  two  by  him  and  Mr. 
Williamson  Peile.  These  papers  are  contained  in  the  '  Transactions ' 
of  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Society ;  the  '  Transactions '  (seccmd 
series),  *  Proceedings,'  and  <  Quarterly  Journal '  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London ;  the  '  Reports '  of  the  British  Association ;  the  first  and 
second  series  of  the  *  Annals  ot  Philosophy;'  the  'Philosophical 
Magazine;'  and  the ' Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.*  They 
relate  exclusively  to  geology,  and  principally  to  that  of  the  paleozic 
and  of  the  older  metamorphic  and  the  cryatalliDC  rooks.  He  has  since 
communicated  several  other  papers  to  the  Geological  Society  and  the 
'Philosophical  Magaaine.'  He  ia  reputed  to  be  the  author  of  an 
elaborate  and  powerful  artiole  in  the  'Edinburgh  Review'  on  the 
views  advocated  in  the  work  entitled '  Veatiges  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Creation.* 

Professor  Sedgwick  has  given  more  attention  perhaps  than  any  other 
English  geologist^  except  the  late  Sir  H.  T.  De  la  Beche,  to  the  study 
of  the  crystalline  rocks,  which,  in  their  actual  position,  are  the  bases 
upon  which  the  entire  series  of  our  sedimentary  formations  reposes. 
While  his  numerous  descriptive  essays  on  English  geology  evince  a 
regard  for  mineralogical  and  chemical  distinctions  which  have  not  been 
duly  regarded  by  some  geological  inquirers,  he  has  not  been  misled, 
as  the  late  Dr.  MaccuUooh  was,  by  his  mineralogical  knowledge,  to 
undervalue  those  prineiples  of  the  classification  of  rocka  wbi^  are 
derived  irom  the  organic  remains  they  include,  and  which,  as  yet,  are 
principally  aoological.  He  has  been  eminently  aoeoessful  in  deter- 
mining the  relative  position  of  the  great  masses  constituting  the 
palseoBoic  rocks  of  the  north  of  England,  espeoaally  where  the  original 
stratification  has  been  thrown  into  disorder  by  subsequent  geological 
operations,  or  where  the  original  ohanusters  of  the  strata  have  been 
changed  or  even  obliterated  by  metamorphic  action.  His  application 
of  general  physical  knowledge  to  thia  branch  of  the  science  has  been 
of  inestimable  advantage  in  Uie  progress  of  geology  in  England. 

No  member  of  his  university  has  contributed  in  a  higher  degree  to 
elevate  its  character  as  a  school  of  the  natural  sdenosa.  To  him  it  is 
ftlfio  indebted  for  bis  care  of  the  oontinually  augmenting  oolleotions 
of  the  geological  museum,  the  foundation  of  which  was  Dr.  Wood- 
ward's own  collection.  He  has  himaelf  contributed  to  it  a  noble 
aeriee  of  many  thousand  rock-specimens,  chiefly  British,  and  a  still 
more  valuable  series  of  organic  remains.  For  the  arrangement  of  the 
latter,  and  of  all  the  paleootologioal  coUeotions  added  to  the  museum 
during  the  last  thirty*cight  years,  he  secured  the  services  for  four 
years  of  a  distinguished  paloontologist^  Mr.  McCoy,  subsequently 
professor  of  geology  and  mineralogy  in  Qoeen'a  college,  Belfast,  and 
eince  appointed  to  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  University  of 
Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia.  Professor  McCoy's  descriptive 
catalogue  of  the  'British  Palseoasoic FoseUs,'  contained  in  these  oolleo- 
tions, has  been  publiahed  by  the  university,  introdaoed  by  an  elabo* 
rate  dissertation  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  entitled  'A  Synopsis  of  the 
Classification  of  the  British  Palasoaoio  Rocks,'  and  thia  is  almost 
the  only  separate  work  On  geology  which  he  has  produced.  In  it  he 
has  enunciated  his  matured  views,  and  as  it  were  final  decision  on  the 
subject  of  the  olaasificatlon  and  nomsnelatare  of  the  older  palsdosoio 


formations,  on  which  he  is  at  issue  with  his  friend  and  former  collabo- 
rator. Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  [Murohisov,  Sib  Rodsriok  Impst], 
giving  to  tbe  Silurian  system  of  strata  of  that  geologist  all  the  lower 
paheozoic  formations  above  the  Coniston  grits,  and  claiming  for  his 
own  Cambrian  system  everything  from  the  Coniston  grits  indusive 
down  to  the  Stiddaw  alate,  and  its  equivalents  the  Bangor  and 
Longmynd  group,  the  most  ancient  of  British  rocka. 

A  more  general  work  of  considerable  importance  has  also  been  pro- 
duced by  f^fessor  Sedgwick.  This  is  '  A  Discourse  on  the  Studies  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,'  first  published  as  a  pamphlet,  but  the 
fifth  edition  of  which,  published  in  I860,  is  a  volume  of  764  pages, 
of  which  the  expanded  preface  occupies  442.  This  work  may  be 
said  to  present  a  oomprsbensive  enunciation  of  tbe  author  s  viewa  on 
phyaioil  philosophy  and  natural  theology,  and  their  relations  to  the 
Christian  religion.  It  ezpreseea  them  in  an  especial  manner  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  philosophy  of  geology  and  paleontology.  To 
it  all  may  be  referred  who  desire  to  learn  the  aentiments  of  Professor 
Sedgwick,  acquired  by  a  life  of  application  to  tbe  acquidtion  and 
extension  of  knowledge,  upon  any  of  the  great  questions  of  sdenoe^ 
and  ita  bearings  on  revelation,  which  the  progress  of  discovery  for 
nearly  a  century  past  has  evoked,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  men 
by  whom  they  have  been  raised.  It  was  origindly  delivered  as  a 
sermon  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity  College,  (at  an  annual  commemo- 
ration), directed  against  what  has  been  termed  by  some  writers 
"  the  utilitarian  theory  of  morals  as  being  not  merely  false  in  reason- 
ing, but  as  produdog  a  degrading  effect  on  the  temper  and  oonduct  of 
those  who  adopt  it."  "  In  this  line,"  it  haa  been  remarked,  "  he  bad 
been  preoeded  by  the  present  master  of  Trinity  (Dr.  Whewell),  in  Four 
Sermons  on  the  Foundation  of  Morals,  and  by  the  late  Archdeacon 
Hare,  [Habk,  Julius  Charles],  in  various  sfrmons  preached  before 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  These  three  great  men  (who  had  a  most 
noble  and  tender  friendship  for  each  other),  had  and  have  long  been 
seeking  to  counteract  the  inflnence  which  they  think  Paley,  in  his 
'  Moral  Philosophy,'  has  injuriously  exercised  on  the  studies  of  their 
Alma  Mater." 

8£DLET,  SIR  CHARLES,  an  English  poet,  the  son  of  Sir  John 
Sedley  of  Aylesford  in  Kent,  was  bom  in  1689.  His  mother  was 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Heniy  Seville,  warden  of  Morton  College^ 
Oxford.  At  the  age  of  seventeen,  in  the  year  1655*56,  he  became  a 
fellow-commoner  of  Wadham  College,  and  taking  no  degree,  retired  to 
his  own  county,  where  he  lived  till  the  rsstoratton  of  Charles  IL 
After  this  event  he  came  to  London,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Antony 
k  Wood,  set  up  for  a  satirical  wit,  a  comedian,  poet,  and  courtier  of 
ladie&  A  thorough  debauchee  he  in  1668  was  fined  very  heavily  for  a 
most  diagnsting  drunken  frolie  in  which  he  had  been  engaged,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  are  told  by  Wood.  (' Athenie  Oxon.')  Shortly  after 
this  he  represented  the  borough  of  New  Romney  in  Kent  Several  of 
his  speeches  in  parliament  are  printed  among  his  works.  During  tbe 
rsign  of  James  IL,  Sedley,  whose  daughter  was  one  of  the  mistressea 
of  that  monarch,  appeara  to  have  retired  from  the  court,  which  he 
had  much  frequented  in  the  lifetime  of  Charles.  At  the  Revolution 
he  joined  the  party  of  William.    He  died  August  20, 1701. 

Sedley's  works,  with  a  abort  memoir  prefixed,  were  published  in 
1722.  They  consist  of  various  short  amatory  poems,  a  few  speeches 
in  parliament,  translations  from  the  olasncs,  and  the  following  plays : 
'  The  Mulberry  Garden,'  a  oomedy ;  '  Antony  and  Cleopatra,'  a  tn^edy; 
*  Bellamira,  or  the  Mistress,'  a  comedy.  ('  Tunbridge  Wells,  or  a  Day's 
Courtship,' a  comedy ;  'The  Tyrant  Kmg  of  Crete,' a  tragedy ;  'The 
Grumbler,'  a  oomedy,  are  also  attributed  to  him.) 

As  a  poet  Sedley  is  in  simplicity  and  ease  of  expression,  in  spright- 
linese  of  fancy,  in  tbe  skilful  treatment  of  common  and  trivial  subjects, 
surpassed  by  none  of  his  contemporaries.  He  is  extremely  Ucentioua, 
but  his  lioentiousoess  is  of  a  nfined  kind,  and  his  pages  are  not  di^ 
figured  by  tbe  grossness  of  language  so  common  in  his  time.  The  best 
of  his  short  poems  are  printed  in  Ellis's  *  Early  English  Poets.'  His 
plays  have  little  merit,  and'  he  is  one  of  those  writers  whose  works 
might  pass  into  oblivion  without  real  loss  either  to  taste  or  morality. 

SEDU'LIUS,  C^LIUS,  a  Christian  Roman  poet,  ia  generally  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  during  the  first  half  of  the  5th  century  of  our 
era ;  but  who  he  was  and  where  he  lived  is  unknown.  Some  writers 
call  him  a  presbyter,  others  an  antistes,  and  others  again  call  him  a 
biahop.  A  few  very  late  writers  state  that  he  waa  a  disciple  of  Hilde- 
bert,  archbishop  of  tbe  Soots,  and  that  he  came  from  Scotland  or 
Irdand  to  France,  and  thence  to  Italy.  But  these  statements  are 
either  entirely  gronndleas,  or  arise  from  the  droumstaoce  tbat  the  old 
Christian  poet  Sedulius  waa  confounded  with  another  Sedulius  whs 
lived  in  the  8th  or  9th  century  of  our  era. 

There  are  four  poems  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  Sedulius  :-^l, 
'  Mirabilium  Divlnorum,  dve  Operis  Paschalis  Libri  (quatuor)  Quin* 
que : '  it  is  preoeded  by  a  prose  letter  to  an  abbot  Maoedonius,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  poet  treated  of  the  same  subject  in  prose  also, 
and  that  he  himsdf  divided  the  poem  into  four  books,  though  in  all 
our  editions  it  is  divided  into  five  books.  Whether  the  fifth  book  was 
added  by  Sedulius  himself  at  a  later  period  of  his  life,  or  whether  it 
was  added  by  some  one  else,  is  uncertain.  The  poem,  which  is  in 
tolerably  good  hexameters,  containasome  portions  of  the  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  life  of  Christ.  The  language  is  purer  than  that 
of  many  of  his  oontemporaries,  and  in  some  passages  it  is  really  poetical. 
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2,  '  Collaiio  Veteiis  «t  Nan  Testamenii.'  Thia  poem  Is  wribt«n  in 
elegiac  verae,  and  in  luoh  a  manner  that  the  flni  worde  of  eTery  heia- 
meter  form  the  second  half  of  the  pentameter  which  follows  It  eon- 
tains  nanatLTes  from  the  Bible,  so  arranged  that  those  taken  from  the 
Old  Testament  always  appear  in  juxta-position  with  those  taken  from 
the  New  Testament.  8,  A  'Hymnus,'  written  in  Iambic  dimeters,  in 
which  the  verses  of  each  stsnza  begin  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  in 
th^  usual  succession  (Acroaticha).  It  is  a  panegyric  opon  Jesus,  and 
one  of  the  best  productions  of  the  Christian  poetry  c^  the  age.  4, 
*  De  Verb!  Incamatione '  is  composed  of  verses  taken  from  Viigily 
which  by  slight  alterations  are  combmed  into  a  Christian  poem. 

The  editio  piinoeps  of  Sedulius  is  the  '  Ascensiana,'  4to,  Paris,  with- 
out  date.  The  latest  editions  are  by  Cellarius,  HalsB^  8vo,  1704  and 
17S9;  by  J.  Amtsen,  Lenwarden,  8to»  1761 ;  and  by  Fanstino  Arevalo, 
Rome,  4to,  1794. 

Comp.  Bahr,  'Die  Christlichen  Dichter  und  Geichiehtsohreiber 
Roms/  p.  54,  &0. 

SfiE'l  ZEN.  ULRICH  JASPAR,  was  bom  on  the  80th  of  Jaooary, 
1767,  at  Sophiengroden  near  Jever.  His  father  was  in  good  dream- 
stances,  and  gave  his  son  an  excellent  education,  which  was  com- 
menced at  Jever,  and  completed  in  the  university  of  Qttttingen,  where 
Seetzen  from  1785-88  studied  medidne,  the  natural  sciences,  and 
especially  sgricnlture  and  political  economy.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Alex,  von  Humboldt  and  Link,  with  whom  he 
conceived  the  plan  of  travelling  into  distant  countries  #hioh  were 
then  little  known.  Seetzen  chose  Asia  and  Africa  as  the  fields  of  his 
enterprise,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  design  by  H^ne,  Gatterer, 
Eiobhorn,  and  Blumenbach.  After  the  completion  of  his  studies,  he 
returned  to  Jever,  and  made  several  journeys  tiirough  Germany  and 
Holland.  He  however  never  loet  sight  of  the  great  object  of  his  life, 
and  studied  with  great  care  what  had  then  bMu  written  upon  Asia 
and  Africa.  After  he  had  made  all  the  preparations  which  private 
stndy  enabled  him  to  make,  he  applied  to  Blumenbadi  for  his  advice 
and  support.  This  great  naturalist  recommended  Seetzen  to  Baron 
von  Zach,  who,  though  at  first  not  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
extensive  plans  of  Seetzen,  soon  altered  his  opinion,  and  not  only 
inatructed  the  young  man  in  astronomy,  but  induced  the  Duke 
of  Gotha  to  provide  Seetzeif  with  the  necessary  instruments  for 
making  sstronomical  observations,  and  afterwards  also  to  grant  him 
an  annual  sum  for  the  prosecution  of  his  objects.  It  was  also  resolved 
that  a  museum  should  be  formed  at  Gotha,  and  the  duke  intrusted 
Seetzen  with  considerable  sums  to  purchase  any  interesting  objects 
connected  with  the  arts,  religion,  and  literature  of  the  countries 
through  which  he  wss  about  to  travel. 

On  the  18th  of  June,  1802,  Seetzen  set  out  from  Jever,  accompanied 
by  a  surgeon  who  had  beenr  educated  at  Gottingen  at  the  expense  of 
Seetzen  himself.  The  proposed  subjects  of  his  inquiry  in  Asia  and 
Africa  were  natural  history,  statistics,  agriculture,  commerce,  the  arts, 
mathematical,  physical,  and  ancient  geography,  and  arohaeology ;  in 
fact,  everything  that  might  contribute  to  an  accurate  knowMge  of 
the  countries.  Seetzen  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Vienna,  io  Team 
the  art  of  drawing  plans  and  maps ;  and  thence  he  went^  by  way  of 
Bucharest  and  across  the  Balkan  to  Constantinople,  where  he  arrived 
on  the  12th  of  December.  After  a  stay  of  six  months,  which  were 
•pent  in  various  preparations^  he  eroesed  over  into  Asia  Minor,  and 
travelled  by  land  to  Smyrna.  Here  his  companion  was  taken  iU,  and 
be  was  obliged  to  leave  him  behind.  Seetzen  oontinoed  his  journey 
to  Haleb  with  a  caravan,  and  arrived  there  towards  the  end  of  1808, 
and  stayed  for  nearly  fifteen  months,  which  he  devoted  to  the  study 
of  Arabia  From  Haleb  he  proceeded  to  Damascus,  through  Syria  and 
Palestine,  as  far  as  the  deserts  of  Arabis,  and  got  much  new  informa- 
tion, and  made  valuable  collections.  In  1805,  he  returned  to  Damas- 
cus ;  and,  dressed  in  the  costume  of  a  Turk,  he  made  excursions  into 
Libanus  and  Antilibanua  The  year  after  be  began  his  travels  in  the 
country  east  of  Hermon,  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  His  journeys 
in  these  districts  were  made  under  the  greatest  privations  and 
dangers;  but  they  were  amply  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the 
ruins  of  several  ancient  towns,  the  site  of  which  had  till  then  been 
unknown  to  Europeans.  He  also  penetrated  farther  south  along  the 
esstem  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  he  proceeded  around  the  southern 
shore  to  Jerusalem.  From  this  place  he  travelled  to  Joppa,  and 
thence  by  sea  to  Acre,  where  he  remained  till  the  end  of  iae  year 
1806.  We  now  lose  sight  of  him  for  some  months^  as  the  documents 
belonging  to  this  period  are  missing;  but  in  March,  1807,  we  find 
him  again  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  place  he  travelled  to  Hebron, 
Horeb,  Sinai,  then  back  towards  the  north,  and  aeross  the  isthmus  of 
Sues  to  Cairo,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  Hers  he  pnnhaaed 
for  the  museum  of  Gotha  a  collection  of  1574  MSS.,  8586  arohno- 
logical  subjects,  and  collected  a  great  msny  specimens  in  mineralogy, 
botany,  and  loology.  In  1808  he  visited  the  province  of  Faioum,  and 
examined  the  pyramid^  the  catacombs  near  Saccara,  and  the  great 
lake  of  Bbrket-el-Earun«  About  this  time  he  adopted  externally  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  in  order  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Arabs,  and  to  be  able  to  visit  those  places  in  Arabia  to  which 
MuBBulmen  alone  have  access.  He  then  attempted  to  proceed  to 
Acaba,  but  was  obliged  to  return  to  Suez.  Soon  afterward  however 
he  travelled  by  sea  to  Yambo  and  Jidda,  end  thence  to  Mecca  and 
Medina.    In  the  two  last  places  he  made  a  great  many  drawings  and 


plans.  In  March  1810  he  sent  cot  for  Mocha.  A  letter,  dated 
kov.  17, 1810,  and  addrsssed  to  Mr.  Lindenau  of  Gotiia,  was  the  last 
account  that  he  himself  sent  to  Europe.  In  1815,  Von  Hammer  of 
Vienna  was  informed  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  in  a  letter  written  st 
Mocha,  that  Seetoen  had  suddenly  died  in  1811,  in  the  neighbouihood 
of  Taes,  while  he  was  on  his  way  to  the  Imam  of  Sana  to  recover  hia 
luggage,  &a,  which  had  been  aeized  at  Mocha^  and  that  it  was 
geneially  bcUeved  that  the  unfortunate  traveller  was  poisoned  by  the 
command  of  the  Imam.  A  report  which  was  afterwards  brought  otct 
to  this  country  firom  Bombay,  agreed  in  the  main  points  with  that  of 
Mr.  Buckingham.  The  diary  of  Seetaen's  joumeya^  and  his  maps, 
plana,  and  drawinga,  were  for  some  time  sappo»ed  to  be  lost,  but 
nearly  the  whole  luive  been  recovered,  and  were  placed  in  the  handi 
of  Professor  Kruse  of  Dorpat. 

SB'GNERI,  PA'OLO,  was  bom  in  1624,at  Nettuno  in  the  Campagns 
of  Rome.  He  studisd  at  Rome  under  the  Jesuits,  and  afterwards 
entered  that  order.  He  applied  himaelf  more  particularly  to  aacred 
oratory,  and  became  a  distinguished  preacher.  He  formed  a  atyle  of 
his  own,  avoiding  both  the  dryness  of  his  prsdeoeasors  and  the  turgiditj 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  really  eloquent  preadben 
that  Italy  has  produced.  (Maoiy, '  Esaai  sor  Tfiloquenoe  de  la  Chaire.*) 
Segneri's  '  Quaresimale,'  or  series  of  sermons  for  Lent^  is  still  read 
with  plessure  and  profit  The  author  is  rather  too  fond  of  figum 
and  antithesis;  at  times  he  indulges  too  much  in  profane  and  eves 
mythological  erudition,  in  doing  which  he  oonfonned  to  the  vitiated 
taste  of  his  age,  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  Seioentisti,  bat  he  ii 
<me  of  the  purest  writers  of  that  age.  and  his  language  haa  bea 
approved  by  the  Crusca  Academy.  Segneri  was  an  earnest  and  truly 
Christian  preacher.  In  that  vocation  he  visited  almost  every  oontcr 
of  Italy,  and  he  always  won  tiie  attention  end  affection  of  hie  aodienea 
He  composed  also  'Laodi,*  or  prayera  in  verse^  of  an  eaay  and  popular 
atyle,  to  be  sung  before  and  after  his  sermons. 

Pope  Innocent  XII.  chose  Segneri  for  his  own  preacher,  es  well  ai 
of  the  ColUge  of  Cardinals,  in  which  office  he  oontinoed  three  yeui^ 
until  1694,  when  he  died  at  Rome  He  was  suooeeded  by  father 
Casini,  who  neariy  equalled  him  in  eloquence,  and  sorpessed  him  is 
the  boldness  and  freedom  with  which  he  spoke  truth,  howover  nnvd- 
come  it  might  be  to  men  in  power,  which  however  did  not  prevent 
Pope  Clement  XI.  from  making  him  a  cardinaL  Segneri  composed, 
besides  his  sermons,  several  pioua  tracts,  such  as  'H  CiiBtiano  Istnute,' 
which  contains  many  excellent  precepts  for  living  a  Christian  life^ 

(Gomiani,   SeeoU  ddia   LUteratwnk  liaHana:   Maffei,     Vila  dd 

SBGNI,  BERNARDO,  wss  bom  at  Florence  about  the  end  of  the 
15th  century.  He  studied  the  law  at  Padua,  but  afterwards  proceeded 
to  Aquila  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  where  he  followed  the  profcsnoa 
of  a  merehanl  On  his  return  to  Florence  after  the  fall  of  the  repuUk^ 
he  courted  the  new  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Medid,  and  found  &voar 
with  Duke  Cosmo  L,  who  employed  him  in  several  missions  end  other 
aflBkirs  of  state.  Cosmo  employed  him  also  in  translating  the  works  of 
Aristotle  from  the  Greek  into  Italian.  His  translations  of  the  Rhetoric, 
Ethic,  Politic^  and  the  Treatise  on  the  Soul,  are  the  only  parts  that 
have  been  published.  Segni  also  busied  himself  in  writing  a  hietofy 
of  his  own  times  and  country :  '  Storie  Fiorentine  dall'  anno  1527  all* 
anno  1555,'  which  he  kept  aecret  in  his  lifetime.  In  this  history  he 
speaks  with  the  fireedom  of  a  conscientious  historian,  and  so  such  he 
is  pkced  among  the  best  writers  of  Italy.  The  first  pert  of  Segnfs 
history  reCBcs  to  the  same  period  sa  the  latter  part  of  that  of  Goie- 
dardini,  both  embracing  the  important  event  of  the  fall  of  the  Floren- 
tine republic,  with  this  difference,  that  GuiccJardini's  ia  a  general 
history  of  Italy,  and  Seoni's  a  particular  histoiy  of  his  native  Florsnoe. 
No  less  than  three  other  Florentine  contemporary  hiatoriana  have 
treated  the  ssme  period,  nsmely,  Varohi,  who  wrote,  in  a  prolix  styl^ 
'StoriaFiorentina,'from  the  year  1527  to  1538;  Nardi,  who  wrote 
'Istorie  della  Citta  di  Fuenae^'  fkom  UH  to  1531 ;  and  NerH,  in  his 
general  history,  or  rather  chronicle^  of  Florence,  'Commenterij  de' 
Fatti  Civili  occorsi  in  Firenae  daU*  anno  1215  all*  anno  1537.'  Segni 
however  went  farther  than  any  of  them,  by  continuing  his  namtive 
till  the  year  1555,  thus  embrachig  not  only  the  period  of  the  profligate 
sway  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  induded  in  the  historiea  of  Varohi  end 
Nerli,  but  the  subsequent  and  more  important  reign  of  hia  anooaMor, 
Duke  Cosmo  L,  who  wsa  the  real  founder  of  the  Tuscan  dynaa^.  and 
who,  by  the  subjogation  of  Siena,  the  last  of  the  three  great  Tnaean 
republics,  united  the  whole  of  Tuscany  into  one  pidndpality.  Segni 
died  at  Florence,  April  18, 1558. 

There  have  been  two  other  writers  of  the  same  family :  Pietro  Segni, 
who  translated  and  commented  on  the  work  of  Demetrins  Phalereos 
'On  Eloeation;*  and  Agnolo  Segni,  who  wrote  a  valuable  treatise^ 
'Delia  Imitaaione  Poetica.' 

SEGUIfOt,  PIERRE,  was  one  of  an  ancient  and  diatingniahed 
French  &mily  which,  in  the  apace  of  three  oenturiea  (U0O  to  17S9X  i* 
recorded  to  have  had  no  less  than  sixty-eight  of  its  members  raiaed  to 
the  highest  legal  dignities  of  France.  Pierre  Siguier,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  them,  wss  bom  at  Paris  in  1504.  He  began  life  aa  an 
advocate,  snd,  after  filling  various  high  offices,  waa  raised  in  1564  to 
the  rank  of  president  k  mortier,  the  highest  grade  but  one  in  the 
Psrinsn  parliament.  In  that  capacity  the  parliament,  having  refused 
to  register  an  edict  to  the  eaUbliahment  of  the  Inquiaitioo,  deputed 
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!iim  to  lay  their  reiiKmttnuicea  before  the  king,  Henri  II. ;  and  he  had 
the  difttingaiahed  honour  of  preventing,  by  the  boldness  and  foroe  of 
his  argnmentSy  the  introd  action  of  that  odiooB  tribunal  into  France. 
His  speech  on  tliis  occasion  has  been  preserved.  (Qamier, '  Gontinusr 
tion  of  Velly,'  vol  27.)  He  resigned  his  office  of  president  in  fiivoar 
of  his  second  son  Pierre,  two  years  before  bis  death,  which  happened 
in  1580;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  every  one  of  bis  sons,  six  in 
number,  filled  some  high  legal  office.  Antoine,  as  well  as  Pierre,  was 
president  h  mortieri  and  botii  of  them  enjoyed  the  special  confidence 
of  Henri  IV. 

SEGUIER,  PIERRE,  bom  at  Paris,  May  28, 1588,  was  the  son  of 
Jeao,  sixth  son  of  the  above  Pierre  Segnier,  lieutenani<dvil  of  Pftris, 
a  steady  friend,  like  his  brothers  above  noticed,  of  Henri  IV.,  and  a 
valuable  public  officer.  Pierre  Seguier,  like  his  grandfather,  rose 
through  various  offices  to  the  rank  of  president  &  mortier  in  1688,  and 
that  of  chancellor  in  1685.  Having  rendered  important  servioes  to 
Anne  of  Austria  daring  the  asoendanoy  of  Rioheliea,  at  the  risk  of 
incurring  that  minister's  vengeance,  he  obtained  Anne's  full  confidence; 
and,  during  her  regency,  rose  to  as  high  power  and  influence  as  a 
subject  could  well  attain.  At  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  of  the 
Fronde  he  escaped  narrowly  with  his  life,  in  a  resolute  attempt  to  pass 
the  barricades  to  the  usual  discharge  of  his  official  functions ;  and  in 
the  sequel  of  those  disturbauoes,  the  seals  of  office  were  for  a  time 
taken  from  him.  He  was  replaced  in  1656,  and  continued  chancellor 
till  his  death,  January  28, 1672,  maintaining  through  life  t^e  honour 
of  bis  family  as  an  independent,  able,  and  enlightened  magistrate.  He 
was  also  a  lover  and  encoursger  of  art^  and  a  man  of  elegant  and 
accomplished  mind.  He  was  one  of  the  originators,  and  president, 
with  the  title  of  protector,  of  the  Academic  Fran^oise,  which  daring 
thirty  years  held  its  sittings  at  his  hoteL 

SEQUIER,  ANT0INE-L0UI3,  of  the  same  funUy, being  descended 
from  a  brother  of  the  first-named  Pierre  Seguier,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
December  1, 1726 ;  and  owed  (1748)  to  the  regard  of  Louis  XV.  to  his 
name  and  £Eimily  lus  first  step  in  the  law,  namely,  the  office  of  king's 
advocate  in  the  court  of  the  Ch&telet  In  1755  he  rose  to  be  advocate- 
general  in  the  parliament  of  Pkrie»  which  office  he  held  till  the  disso- 
lution of  that  body  in  1790,  except  that  he  rerigned  it  in  1771  in 
consequence  of  the  exile,  and  retomed  to  it  in  1774,  on  the  return  of 
the  parliament.  In  forensic  eloquence  he  is  reputed  a  worthy  saooessor 
to  D'Aguesseau  and  other  distinguiahed  men  of  his  predecessors,  and 
he  possessed  considerable  literary  acquirements.  In  the  revolution  he 
WBs  ofiTered  and  refbaed  the  post  of  mayor  of  Paris ;  and  he  lived 
retired  until  the  appearance  of  an  attack  entitled  '  Seguier  treated  as 
he  Deserves,'  on  which  he  took  the  alarm  and  emigrated.  After 
sojourning  in  several  places  he  fixed  hia  abode  at  Toumai,  bat  died  of 
apoplexy,  January  25, 1792,  leaving  an  unsullied  character  for  integrity, 
and  a  high  reputation  as  a  judge,  a  lawyer,  and  a  statesman.  Several 
of  his  professional  speeches  and  some  of  his  writings  are  extant,  bat  in 
no  collected  fonn. 

SEGUIER,  JEAN-FRANCOIS,  of  another  branch  of  the  same  family, 
was  bom  at  Nismee,  Novemoer  25, 1708,  and  devoted  himself  early  to 
the  study  of  antiquitiee.  Having  formed  a  dose  Mendship  with  the 
learned  Scipio  Haffei,  during  his  visit  to  Nismes  in  1732,  he  aoompanied 
him  in  his  travels,  and  resided  with  him  till  his  death  in  1755.  Seguier 
then  retumed  to  his  native  plaoe,  and  applied  himself  to  the  illustration 
of  its  splendid  Roman  remains.  Ho  displayed  much  ingenuity  in 
deciphering,  from  the  holes  in  the  stones  to  which  metal  letters  had 
been  attached,  the  inscription  formerly  existing  on  the  temple  called 
La  Matson  Carr^,  which  he  conceived  to  have  been  ereoted  in  honour 
of  Caius  and  Luoiusi,  the  sons  of  Agrippa  and  grandsons  of  Augustus. 
Later  researches  have  shaken  this  opinion.  Qreai  part  of  his  life  was 
occupied,  in  oonoert  with  Mafi*ei,  in  forming  a  collection  of  all  known 
ancient  inscriptions:  their  work  however  was  never  published  in  a 
complete  form.  Seguier  continued  to  labour  on  this  subject  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  and  left  ready  for  the  press  a  bulky  manusoript,  now 
in  the  kin^f s  library  at  Paris,  which  has  never  been  printed.  ('  Inscrip- 
tionum  Antiquarom  Index  absolutissimus/  &c.)  He  died  of  apoplexy, 
September  1, 1784,  leaving  his  library  and  valuable  museum  of  medals, 
natural  history,  &c,  to  the  academy  of  Nismes,  on  the  dissolution  of 
which  the  collection  was  made  over  to  the  pubUo  library  of  that  plaoe. 

SEQUB,  HENRI-FRANgOIS,  COMTE  DE,  son  of  the  Marquis  de 
Segur,  was  bom  in  1689,  and  died  in  1751.  His  life  was  passed  in 
active  service,  chiefly  in  Spain,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Germany,  aud  Flanders, 
first  as  colonel  and  afterwards  as  lieutenant-general  in  the  Ftench  army. 

SEGUR,  PHILIPPE-HENRI,  MARQUIS  DE,  son  of  the  Comte 
Henri-Franyois^  was  bom  January  20, 1724.  He  distinguished  himself 
when  very  young  in  the  wars  of  Italy  and  Bohemia,  especially  at  the 
Biege  of  Prague :  at  the  battle  of  Roooux  a  musket-ball  entered  his 
breast,  passed  through  to  the  back,  and  had  to  be  extraoted  by  the 
spine;  at  the  battle  of  Laufeld,  in  leading  Jiis  regiment  to  a  charge 
after  it  had  been  three  times  repulsed,  his  arm  was  shattered  in  such 
a  manner  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  it  By  two  successive  and 
rapid  promotions  he  was  made  mar6ohal-de-camp  and  lieutenan^general. 
At  Clostercamp  he  was  pierced  in  the  neck  by  a  bayonet,  received 
three  sabre-wounds  on  the  head,  and  was  made  prisoner.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war  he  was  appointed  inspector-general  of  the  infantry. 
In  1780  Louis  XYL  called  him  to  his  councils  as  minister  of  war,  and 
in  1783  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  Mar^chal  do  Fraooe.    He  was 
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war-minister  during  seven  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  introduced 
many  ameliorations  into  the  army,  in  discipline,  in  expenditure,  in  the 
personal  comfort  of  the  soldiers,  and  in  the  management  of  the  inilitary 
hospitals.  He  afterwarde  Uved  in  retirement  till  he  was  arrested  by 
order  of  the  Convention  in  1790 ;  his  furniture  was  sold  by  publio 
auction;  and  at  the  age  of  seventy,  4nfirm,  mutilated  witn  many 
wounds,  deprived  of  an  arm,  and  afliicted  with  the  gout,  he  was  thrown 
into  the  prison  of  La  Force.  He  was  deprived  of  his  military  pensions^ 
as  well  as  of  his  titles  and  his  orders.  Fortunately  he  had  no  property 
to  stimulate  the  tyrants  of  the  revolution  further,  and  his  life  wa« 
spared.  Bonaparte  when  first  consul  set  him  at  liberty,  treated  him 
with  marked  respect,  and  granted  him  a  pension  of  4000  francs.  Ha 
died  at  Paris,  October  8, 1 801 ,  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  His  eharaoter 
is  thus  summed  up  by  his  son : — "  When  in  power,  he  waa  guiltv  of  no 
injustice ;  when  oppressed  by  his  country,  he  did  not  cease  to  love  it. 
He  was  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  a  good  general,  a  brave  soldier, 
a  just  and  wise  minister,  and  an  excellent  citizen." 

SEGUR,  LOUIS-PHILIPPE,  COMTE  DE,  eldest  son  of  the 
Marshal  de  Segur,  was  bora  in  Paris,  December  10,  1758.  He  chose 
the  army  as  a  profession,  and  at  an  early  age  was  made  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  dragoons.  He  was  one  of  the  three  first  Frenchmen  of 
high  rank  who  ofiered  their  services  to  the  American  deputiea  in  the 
cause  of  American  independence,  the  other  two  being  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette  and  the  Yicomte  de  Noailles,  but  they  were  formally  pro- 
hibited by  the  French  ministry  from  leaving  France.  La  Fayette 
escaped,  and  reached  America;  Noailles  obtained  leave  to  go  there 
about  two  years  afterwards,  but  Segur  was  not  permitted  to  leave 
France  till  May,  1782.  He  entered  the  Delaware  in  September  1782; 
narrowly  escaped  being  taken  by  the  English,  and  with  much  difficulty 
reached  the  camp  of  the  French  general  Rochambeau,  under  whom  he 
fought  till  the  termination  of  the  American  war.  He  then  returned 
to  F^noe,  which  he  reached  in  June  1788.  In  the  latter  part  of  1784 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  Russia,  and  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg 
March  19,  1785;  he  was  treated  by  the  Empress  Catharine  IL  with 
especial  favour,  accompanied  her  in  the  great  progress  whioh  she  made 
from  St  Petersburg  to  the  Crimea  in  1787,  and  retained  her  confidence 
aa  long  aa  he  remained  at  her  oourt.  *He  left  St.  Petersburg  October 
11, 1789,  on  his  retum  to  Paris. 

In  1790  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Fkederic  of 
ProBsia.  Having  retumed  to  France,  he  was  twice  arretted  by  the 
revolutionists  in  1798,  bat  obtained  his  freedom  by  his  prompt 
eloquence.  He  then  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  obliged  to  have 
reoourse  to  his  pen  for  the  means  of  subsistence.  In  1798  he  pub- 
lished his  'Th^tre  de  I'Hermitage; '  in  1800,  hie  «HistoirB  des  Prin- 
cipaux  Evdn^mens  du  Regno  de  Fr^^rioGuillaume  IL,  Roi  de  Prosse^' 
8  vols.  8vo,  Paris;  and  in  1801,  his  *  Decade  Historique,  ou  Tableau 
Politique  de  I'Europe  depuis  1786  jusqa'h  1796,'  8  vola  8vo,  Paris.  In 
1808  his  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  Academic  Fhin9aiBe,  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  appointed  grsnd-nudtre  de  c^r^onies  to 
Bonaparte.  After  the  Restoration  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  In  1819  he  published  his  '  Contes  Moraux  et 
PoUtiques,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris;  in  1821,  his  *Histoire  UniverseUe, 
Andenne  et  Modeme,'  10  vola  8vo^  Paris;  in  1822,  his  'Pens<$es, 
Maximes,  et  Reflexions,'  18mo,  Paris ;  in  182i8,  his  *Gal^rie  Morale  et 
Politique^'  8  vols.  8vo,  Paris.  In  1824  appeared  his  '  (Euvrss  Com- 
pldtes,'  80  vols.  8vo,  Paris,  which  in  1828  were  reprinted  and  augmented 
to  86  vols.  His  'M^moirss^  Souvenirs,  et  Anecdotes,'  were  published 
in  1826,  3  vols,  8vo,  Puis,  an  extremely  amusing  and  instructive  work. 
His  death  occurred  in  July  1880. 

PhilippB'Paul,  Comte  ds  Sboub,  his  son,  bora  November  4, 1780, 
was  one  of  Bonaparte's  favourite  generals;  he  accompanied  him  in  the 
disastrous  Russian  campaign,  of  which  he  has  written  the  history, 
'Histoire  de  Napoleon  et  de  la  Grande  Arm^  en  1812,*  2  vols.  8vo, 
Paris,  1825,  which  hss  passed  through  numerous  editiona  tie  wrote 
the  '  Histoire  de  Charles  YJIL,'  from  'his  father^s  papers,  and  also 
other  works. 

SEGUR,  JOSEPH-ALEXANDRE,  YICOMTE  DE,  the  second  son 
of  the  Mar^ohal  de  Segur,  and  brother  of  the  Comte  Louis-Philippe^ 
waa  bom  at  Paris  in  175CL  He  entered  the  army,  and  rose  to  tbe 
grade  of  mar^chal-de-camp,  but  he  waa  more  fond  of  pleasars  than 
war,  and  attached  himself  chiefly  to  the  drama.  He  wrote  '  Contes, 
Fables,  Chansons,  et  Vera,'  8vo,  Paris,  1801;  *(Euvres  Diverses,'  8vo^ 
Paris,  1819 ;  '  Les  Femmes^  leur  Condition  et  Influence  dans  TOrdra 
Sodal,'  2  vola  8vo ;  4  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  1820;  *  Romances  et  Chansons,' 
18mo,  Paris,  1820;  besides  a  great  number  of  comedies,  vaudevilles, 
and  operas,  several  of  whioh  are  yet  popular.  He  died  July  27,  I8O59 
atBagn&res. 

SEJA'NUS,  LU'CIUS  JS'LIUS,  a  native  of  Vulsinii,  hi  Etniria, 
was  the  son  of  Seios  Strabo^  a  Roman  knight.  (Tadt., '  Ann.,'  iv.  1.) 
He  first  attached  himself  to  the  interests  of  Caius  Ciesar,  the  grandson 
of  Augustus,  but  afterwards  gained  the  £svour  of  Tiberius,  who 
shortly  after  his  accession  appointed  him  to  the  oommaod  of  the 
Predtorian  troops,  in  conjunction  witii  his  father,  who  had  held  the 
command  under  Auguskis.  He  continued  to  increase  in  power  and 
influence  till  the  whole  administration  of  the  state  was  eventually 
committed  to  him.  Tiberius  sent  him  with  his  son  Dnisos,  in  order 
to  suppress  the  insarrection  of  the  legions  in  Pannonia  (Tacit., '  Ann^ 
i.  24,  &a) ;  and  when  his  father,  Seiua  Strabo,  reoeived  the  govenir 
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ment  of  S^pt,  Br  jaoos  obUuD«d  tb«  lola  command  of  the  PrsatorUo 
troop*.  Thete  troopa,  which  had  preTioualy  been  qnarterad  in  different 
parts  of  the  city,  he  collected  into  one  camp,  and  used  erery  effort  to 
g»ia  over  to  his  intereata.  He  also  aecured  the  support  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  senate;  and  aa  his  ioflnence  iocreasedi  so  did  hit 
ambitioni  and  he  resolved  to  aecure,  if  poatible,  the  imperial  power. 
Prasns,  the  son  of  TiberiuSi  and  the  ehildren  of  Germanious,  stood 
nowsYer  in  his  way.  He  first  determined  to  remoTe  Drusoa,  against 
whom  he  had  a  personal  hatred  on  aeoonnt  of  a  blow  whieh  be  had 
noeiTed  from  him;  and  in  order  to  acoompliah  his  purpoae*  he  sednoed 
liiTia,  the  wife  of  Dmsus,  and  then  holding  oat  to  her  the  proapect  of 
marriage  and  his  own  accession  to  the  Imperial  power,  he  induoed  her 
to  conf  ent  to  the  murder  of  her  husband,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
lemoved  by  poiM>n.  (Tacit,  '  Ann^'  !▼.  8,  8 ;  Dion  Cms.|  IviL  82 ; 
8oel,'Tibi,'62.) 

Sejanua  was  anziooa  to  nuurry  the  widow  of  Dmsus^  but  he  was 
strongly  dissuadtd  from  it  by  Tiberius.  He  now  began  to  fear  lest 
Tiberius  should  suspect  his  designs,  and  accordingly  he  persuaded  the 
emperor,  who  was  food  of  eaaei  to  retire  from  the  city,  and  to  leave 
the  management  of  publio  affaire  in  bis  hands.  Tiberius  first  withr 
drew  to  Ounpania,  and  afterwards  to  the  island  of  Gapreas.  Sejanua, 
now  rrleased  from  any  rfatraint^  acted  in  the  moet  arbitrary  and 
pppreBBive  maaner.  He  procured  the  death  of  Agrippina,  the  widow 
of  Qermanicus,  and  also  of  her  two  sons  Nero  and  Drutua,  and 
nothing  now  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  wishes,  when  the 
autpicions  of  Tiberiua  became  at  length  aroaaed,  and  he  reaolved  upon 
the  death  of  hia  favourite.  Tiberius  was  obliged  however  to  prooeed 
with  caution.  At  a  meeting  of  the  senate^  which  Sejanua  was  induced  to 
attend,  he  waa  arr^  sted  by  Nerviua  Sertoriua  Marco,  to  whom  Tiberius 
had  intrusted  the  tribnnidai  power,  and  was  the  same  day  condemned 
(a.d.  81).  His  body  waa  expoeed  to  the  larj  of  the  people,  and  hia 
children  and  many  of  hia  relations  and  friends  were  al»o  pot  to  death. 
(Dion  Caiif.,  Iviii.  619 ;  Tacit., '  Ann./  ▼.  6,  Ac ;  Suet.,  <  Tib./  66.) 

S£LDKN,  JOHN,  waa  bom  December  16,  1664,  at  Salvington, 
near  Worthing,  in  Sussex.  His  mother,  Margaret^  waa  the  daughter 
of  a  knightly  family  of  the  name  of  Baker,  in  Kent»  whom  her  hus- 
band, John  Selden,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Minstrel,'  obtained 
in  marriage  by  means  of  some  profideoey  bo  had  in  mnaia  Their 
eon  began  his  educaUon  at  the  free  grammar-school  at  Chioheeter, 
and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  entered  at  Hart  or  Hert  Hall,  in  Oxford, 
ft  foondatioQ  sinoe  mailed  in  the  preeent  Magdalen  Hall  in  that 
Univeriity.  When  about  nineteen  he  waa  admitted  a  member  of 
Clifford's  Inn,  and  in  1604  rsmoved  to  the  Inner  Temple. 

By  nature  unfit,  or  by  accident  unable,  to  apply  himself  to  the 
more  active  businem  of  hia  profession,  Selden  devoted  this  time  of 
his  life  to  the  atody  of  history  and  antiquitiea,  both  civil  and  legid, 
to  the  aoquhrement  of  lauguagea,  and  the  itudy  of  logic  and  of  moral 
philoaophy,  with  an  application  which  waa  eventually  rewarded  by 
the  honour  of  being  consid»red  one  of  the  moat  learned  writers  of  his 
age.  At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  wrote  hia  flr»t  published 
treatise,  the '  Aoalecton  Anglo-Britannioon/  a  work  whieh  aorprised 
hia  friends,  and  gave  him  an  immediate  reputation.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  works,  and  in  1614  appeared  bis  treatiae  upon  *  Titles 
of  Honour,'  a  book  then  and  ever  aince  regarded  aa  one  of  authorify. 
In  1618  he  waa  summoned  before  the  High  Commission  Court  for 
publit>hing  the  '  History  of  Tithes,'  wherein  he  allows  the  legal  but 
deuiea  the  divine  right  of  the  deigy  to  the  receiving  of  tithes.  In 
the  early  ages  of  ohristiauity,  tithea  were,  in  imiUtion  of  the  Jewish 
law,  a  source  of  church  revenue,  and  were  originally  paid  to  the 
bishop,  and  not  for  the  maintenance  of  a  resident  clei|ry ;  and  it  waa 
not  till  later,  when  the  people  began  to  question  thla  right,  that 
Charlemagne  first  gave  a  legal  confirmation  to  thsse  ecolesiastical 
claims.  By  denyiog  then  the  divine  right,  the  reaaon  for  the  legal 
ibjunctioD  is  abandoned,  and  the  payment  of  tithee  beeomea  a  men 
tax.  Selden  apologised  in  words  which  did  not  express  a  recantation 
of  opinions,  but  regret  for  having  disturbed  the  church  and  offended 
the  court  He  was  considered  the  instigator  of  the  remonstrance  on 
the  subsequent  protestation  of  the  House  of  Commons^  which  that 
House  made  in  1681,  wherein  under  Selden'a  advice,  though  not 
then  himaelf  a  member,  it  asserted  its  right  to  offer  advice  to  the 
orown,  and  claimed  the  liberty  of  the  aubjeot.  The  king,  in  con- 
sequence  of  whoee  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  parliament  these 
meaiomble  declarations  were  mada^  erased  them  from  the  journals  of 
the  Bouse  with  hia  own  hand,  and  dissolved  the  parliament  Selden 
was  oommitted  to  prison,  ftom  whieh,  through  the  inteiest  of  the 
jbiahop  of  Winchester,  he  waa  released  in  five  weeks. 

He  first  appeared  in  the  House  of  Commons  aa  member  for 
lAneaster,  for  whieh  place  he  was  returned  in  the  parliament  which 
assembled  in  1628,  the  last  parliament  of  Jamea  I. ;  and  in  1626,  on 
the  accession  of  Charles,  in  the  'parliamentum  vanum,'  which 
assembled  at  Oxford,  he  sat  for  Qreat  Bedwin.  In  the  former  of 
***?•  y**»  lie  gave  a  strong  inatanoe  of  independence  or  self-will,  for 
wbich  ihere  seems  no  rrason,  for  on  being  chosen  reader  of  Lyon's 
am,  he  refuaed  to  perform  the  office.  The  register  of  the  Inner 
Temple  contains  an  order  paaKd  in  consequence  by  that  aodety,  that 
ttiei^  anonld  be  a  <ne  recipUtur '  entered  upon  his  name;  that  he  be 
fined,  and  fer  ever  diaabfed  to  be  called  to  the  bench*  This  oider 
Vig  loptUed  in  1624. 


Charlea  soon  summoned  a  seoond  parliament  on  the  apeedy  disaoln* 
tion  of  the  first,  and  Selden  was  again  retomed  for  Bedwin.  The 
impeacbrospt  of  the  Puke  of  Buckingham  waa  at  onee  determined  on 
by  the  new  parliament^  and  Selden  waa  one  of  the  memben  appointsd 
to  prepare  the  arUdea,  and  was  named  a  manager  of  the  prosecotioa. 
From  thia  it  appean  that  he  had  aeelously  joined  the  par^  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  coiut^  yet,  thoagh  thus  implicated,  he  eeeaped  the  fate  of 
Diggaa  and  EUiot,  who  were  employed  in  the  same  oapaoity,  and  were 
thrown  into  ptiaon  aeoordingly*  Another  dissolution  in  1626  stopped 
the  prooeedin0i  againat  the  duke,  but  a  forced  loan  which  Charioa  was 
driven  to  hayo  rsooorae  to  in  the  asaomed  cxeteiae  of  hia  prsroaiative, 
called  Selden,  though  not  in  the  habit  of  appearing  at  the  bar,  to 
defend  in  the  Court  of  Kinsfa  Bench  Sir  Edward  Hampden,  who  bad 
by  warrant  of  the  ooondl  been  impriaoned  with  four  otben  for 
refusing  to  pay  hia  portioD  of  the  loan.  They  were  brought  np  bj 
writ  of  Habeas  Corpus^  bnt  Selden  and  hia  feUowoonnael  wore  nnsae> 
oeasful  in  their  endeavoum  to  obtain  the  diacharge  of  th«  praBanen^ 
who  were  all  remanded  on  the  judgment  of  Hyde.  In  Charios's  third 
parliament,  whidi  met  in  1628,  Selden  waa  retumod  aaember  for 
Ludgerahall;  and  on  the  proeeodioga  against  the  Doko  of  Buekiog- 
ham  being  renewed,  he  demanded  that  judgment  ahonld  be  giveo 
againat  the  duke  upon  the  impeachment  of  the  former  paiiiameat 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  discussaona  which  now  oorapiod  tiie 
Honae  of  Commona  on  the  levying  of  tonnege  and  poundage,  and  ia 
the  drawing  up  of  the  Petition  of  Righta,  to  whieh  Charloe  gave  his 
consent  in  1628.  Court  infiuence  still  protected  Backingham.  sad 
the  cooflict  between  the  king  and  hia  Commona  nsight  have  begun 
earlier  if  immediately  after  the  prorogation  tlie  duke  hnd  not  fsllea  hj 
the  hand  of  Felton. 

During  this  receas  Selden  devoted  himself  to  literaiy  pntraits.  It 
the  request  of  Sir  Bobert  Colton,  he  tranaoribed  the  Qnek  inacriptioBs 
in  the  collection  of  ancient  marblea  which  the  £ari  of  Arundel  bad 
received  from  the  Eaat^  and  they  were  pubUahed  by  tho  name  of 
*  Marmora  Arundeliana.' 

Parliament  reasaembled  in  January  1629,  and  Selden  appoared  stil 
more  to  have  inclined  to  the  diaconlented  paity.  During  the  ooa- 
tinuance  of  the  late  prorogation  the  gooda  of  sereral  naercliaDts  bad 
been  seised  by  the  crown  to  aatisly  the  duty,  among  which  weso  theaa 
of  one  Roller  a  member  of  the  House.  The  Speaker,  on  an  early  day 
after  the  meeting  of  parliunent,  being  deairsd  to  put  tho  qneotion  that 
the  adanre  of  theoe  gooda  waa  a  braaoh  of  privtiogo,  doclarsd  "  lie 
durst  not^  for  that  the  kiog  had  commanded  to  the  contraty.**  Sdda 
instantly  roae,  and  in  strong  worda  expoatalafted  with  the  Speakar, 
whom  he  eonsidoed  bound  to  obey  the  commanda  of  tho  OeanmoDB. 
The  House  adjourned  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  on  ita  aaeet 
ing  again,  and  the  Speaker  atill  refusing,  two  memben  held  him  ia 
his  diair;  Hobart  locked  tho  door  of  the  House;  end  KUiot  sad 
Stroud  moved  the  queetioo.  The  Speaker  again  dedinhig  to  obey,  a 
short  remonstrance  againat  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  ponudage  wai 
immediately  framed ;  at  8t-lden*a  dEsaire  it  waa  road  fay  tho  eUrk,  and 
passed  by  acclamation  rsther  than  l^  vote.  The  king,  oixaaperatsd 
with  hia  faithful  Commona,  the  following  day  diasolTod  the  pariis- 
ment,  and  Selden,  with  some  others  oonoerned  in  the  late  pTonowtingr^ 
which  were  deemed  aediUoua*  waa  committed  to  the  Tower.  Ate 
remaining  there  eight  months^  and  for  aome  time  denied  the  use  of 
books,  or  allowed  to  vrrite^  he  was  brought  up  by  Habeaa  Corpus  to 
the  King's  Bsnch,  and  on  rslbsing  to  give  security  for  hia  good  beha- 
viour, though  hill  discharge  waa  offered  him  on  that  eonditioD,  hia 
confinement  was  continued  in  the  King's  Benoh  priaoo,  though  with 
less  rigour.  This  appean  from  the  fact  that  he  waa  appointed  by  the 
atudenta  of  the  inns  of  court  to  prepare  a  masque,  whjoh  they  wen 
anxious  to  represent  before  the  royal  family,  to  ahow  their  disappio- 
bation  of  Pirynne's  *  Histrio-maatiz.'  In  1684  ho  oonaented  to  give 
bail,  and  he  was  suffered  to  go  at  large. 

A  ^tition  to  the  king,  to  whom  it  nppMra  that  Seldesi  vraa  leaa 
obnoxioua  than  the  othera  of  hia  own  party,  either  through  admiiatioo 
of  hia  learning,  or  from  oonviofeion  that  hia  natural  lovo  of  ease  sad 
retiremeot^  which  Clarendon  speaka  of,  would  make  him  leaa  Bkely  to 
proceed  to  violent  meaaoraa,  obtained  for  him,  through  the  intcrett  of 
Laud,  hia  entire  liberation.  Soon  after  he  appeara  to  haTo  approe^ed 
the  court  party,  and  to  have  gained  even  the  personal  favour  of  Charies, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  the  well-known  trsatiae, '  Mare  ClauannL* 

In  the  great  caae  of  ahip-money  we  find  no  asention  of  Sridon ;  end 
aa  bis  knowledge  and  learaing  would  have  naade  him  a  valuable  counsel 
in  Hampden's  behalf,  it  ia  probable  that  he  either  dedmed  to  defend, 
or  that  Hampden's  party  thought  it  not  prudent  to  requeat  hia  aid  on 
account  of  hia  recent  approachea  to  the  ooott  periy.  From  thia  tiase 
his  behaviour  may  be  thought  aomewhat  inconriatent,  nnless  we 
consider  hia  conduct  in  the  Long  Parliament^  which  assembled  in 
1640,  and  to  which  he  waa  unanimously  returned  a  member  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  rather  as  that  of  a  retained  advocaito.  He  sat 
on  the  committees  of  the  lower  house,  whieh  undertook  the  proceed- 
ings againat  Strafford,  though  he  was  not  one  of  the  managera  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  Ids  name  alao  was  enrolled  aa  **  one  of  the 
enemiea  of  justice^"  a  title  given  to  thoee  who  ihTOured  the  eori. 
Though  the  friend  of  Laud,  by  whom  he  waa  desfawd  to  write  noany  of 
his  works,  he  waa  nominated  by  the  House  to  fnmo  the  artlelea  of 
impeachment  againat  the  arehbiahop.    He  made  no  oppoaltion  to  the 
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rvBoluiioiu  which  ultimately  cauBed  th«  ezduBion  ol  the  bishops  from 
the  house  of  peers.  Afterwards  we  find  him  agreeing  to  a  protestation 
that  the  House  of  Commons  should  maiutain  the  Protestant  religion 
according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  English  Church,  and  defend  the 
Authority,  priTUege%  and  person  of  the  king.  He  also  appears  to  have 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  illegal  proceedings  of  this  parliament  in  the 
afiEair  of  Sir  John  Hotham ;  but  as  he  did  not  expressly  favour  them, 
the  court  continued  to  regard  him  as  their  friend,  until  the  quarrel  of 
the  king  with  his  Commons  arose  about  the  militia,  when  Selden 
spoke  against  the  oommission  of  amv  which  Charles  had  been  driven 
to  resort  to  on  being  deprived  of  m  authority  over  his  own  army. 
Lord  Falkland,  by  the  king's  desire,  wrote  a  ftiendly  letter  to  Selden, 
asking  his  reasons  for  the  strong  opinion  which  he  gave  in  this 
question.  In  his  answer  Selden  still  ursed  the  illegality  of  the  com- 
mission, but  at  the  same  time  he.inveigned  against  the  ordinance  for 
the  militia,  which  the  parliament  had  declared  as  being  "  without  any 
shadow  of  law  or  pretence  of  precedent,  and  most  destructive  to  the 
government  of  the  kmgdom."  He  further  declared  his  intention  of 
speaking  against  this  ordinance,  and  he  did  his  utmo£t  to  obtain  the 
rescinding  of  it,  though  without  success. 

Charles  about  this  time  becoming  disnleased  with,  the  wavering 
conduct  of  the  Lord  Keeper  Littleton,  inclined  to  take  from  him  the 
great  seal,  and  give  it  either  to  Banks  or  Selden.  He  did  not  doubt 
the  affection  of  the  latter  to  his  person,  yet  knowing  that  he  wsji  in 
years,  and  preferred  ease  to  any  i>referment,  and  private  studies  to 
public  business,  he  abandoned  the  idea ;  indeed  throughout  his  whole 
life  Selden  was  devoted  to  retirement  and  to  literary  pursuits,  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  decide  to  which  party  he  most  inclined;  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  respected  by  the  king^  who  knew  his  honesty.  His  last 
public  acts  of  any  importance  were  the  discussions  in  which  he  took 
part  in  the  Assembly  of  Divines  at  Westminster,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  lay  members^  and  where  he  is  said  to  have 
perplexed  his  ecclesiastical  antagonists  by  the  depth  of  his  learning 
and  the  variety  of  his  knowledge.  In  1643  he  took  the  Covenant,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  parliament  made  him  chief  keeper  of  the  rolls 
and  records  in  the  Tower.  In  1645  he  was  one  of  the  twelve  com- 
moners appointed  to  be  commissioners  of  the  Admiralty ;  and  he  was 
chosen  to  succeed  I>r.  Eden  as  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  an 
honour  which  he  declined.  In  the  following  year  the  parliament, 
sensible  of  his  services,  voted  him  the  sum  of  6000^  "  Though  some 
there  are  that  say  that  he  refused  and  could  not  out  of  conscience 
take  it»  and  add  that  his  nund  was  as  great  as  his  learning,  full  of 
generosity  and  harbouring  nothing  that  seemed  base"  (Wood's 
'  Athenss  *) ;  and  though  these  latter  acts  are  proof  of  his  adherence  to 
the  popular  party,  yet  he  continued  to  be  much  esteemed  by  many  of 
the  royalists,  and  Charles,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  was  by  this  time 
deprived  of  the  power  to  retaliate.  Selden  had  great  influence  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  frequently  used  it  for  the  best  purposes. 
He  procured  the  restitution  of  the  endowment  of  the  Arabic  pro- 
fessorship in  Oxford,  which  had  been  seized  on  tike  attainder  of  Laud, 
by  whom  it  was  founded ;  and  he  succeeded  in  preserving  the  library 
of  Archbishop  Usher  from  dispersion.  He  remained  in  parliament 
after  the  execution  of  the  king,  Uiough  it  does  not  appear  what  his 
conduct  or  opinions  were  in  that  transaction.  He  withdrew  from 
public  affiiirs  as  much  as  possible,  and  declined  to  write  an  answer  to 
the  'Eikon  Basilike,'  at  the  request  of  Cromwell.  Selden  died 
I^ovember,  30, 16M,  at  the  Carmelite  or  White  Friars,  the  house  of 
Elizabeth,  countess  dowager  of  Kent,  whose  estates  he  had  latterly 
managed.  He  had  lived  with  the  countess  for  some  time,  and  it  waa 
reported  that  he  had  been  married  to  her.  He  was  buried  in  the 
Temple  Church,  where  a  monument  was  erected  to  him.  He  be- 
queathed bis  very  valuable  collection  of  books  to  his  executors,  of 
whom  one  wsa  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  to  be  placed  in  some  convenient 
library  or  college.  His  original  intention  was  to  give  it  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  but  having  taken  offence  at  the  authorities  of  the 
Bodleian,  for  requesting  a  bond  of  restitution  from  him  on  an  occa- 
sion of  his  desiring  to  borrow  one  of  their  MSS.,  he  struck  the 
bequest  f^om  his  will.  Hale  and  his  co-executors  however,  considering 
themselves  executors  "of  his  will,  and  not  of  his  psssion,"  sent  the 
books,  about  8000  volumes,  to  Oxford,  where  a  noble  room  was 
allotted  for  their  reception.  It  is  said  the  executors  first  offered  them 
to  the  society  of  the  Inner  Temple^  but  the  society,  neglecting  to 
provide  a  proper  place  for  them,  lost  the  valuable  gift. 

Selden  was  a  diligent  student,  and  his  literary  labours  only  ended 
with  his  life.  In  the  treatise  entitled  'Hare  Clausum,'  published 
in  1635,  he  maintains  the  right  of  England  to  exclude  the  fishermen 
of  Holland  fh>m  the  seas,  which  she  asserted  to  be  her  own,  in 
answer  to  the  treatise  of  Grotius,  entitled  'Mare  Liberum,'  which 
denied  the  right.  The  controversy  arose  from  a  dispute  between  the 
British  and  the  Dutch  concerning  the  herring  fishery  on  the  British 
coastb  Selden  maintained  that  a  dominion  over  any  part  of  the  eea 
may  be  acquired.  This  woric  greatly  raised  his  reputation  at  Court, 
where  his  arguments  were  considereiGl  conclusive.  In  1640  appeared 
bis  great  work,  <  De  Jure  Naturali  et  Qentium,  juxta  DisoipUnam 
Ebrasorum.'  "  The  object  of  the  author,"  says  Hallsniy  "  waa  to  traoe 
the  opinions  of  the  Jews  on  the  law  of  nature  and  nations^  or  of  moral 
obligation,  as  distinot  from  the  Mosaic  law;  the  former  being  a  law  to 
whieh  they  held  all  mankind  to  be  bound.    This  theme  had  been  of 


course  untouched  by  the  Greek  and  Soman  philosophers,  nor  wae 
much  to  be  found  upon  it  in  modem  writers.  His  purpose  is  there- 
fore rather  historical  than  aigumentative ;  but  he  seenos  so  generally 
to  adopt  the  Jewish  theory  of  natural  law,  that  we  may  consider  him 
the  disciple  of  the  Rabbis  as  much  as  their  historian.**  (HaUam's 
<  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  iil  p.  834.)  He  publiahed  also  'A  Brief 
Discourse  concerning  tiie  Power  of  Peers  and  Commons ;  * '  Privilege« 
of  the  Baronage  of  England ;  *  an  edition  of  the  *  Origines '  of  Eutj* 
ohius;  'De  Anno  Civili  et  Cnlendario  Judaico,*  &c. 

As  a  learned  hwyer  Selden  holds  a  high  nmk.  His  '  Dissertatbn 
on  Fleti^'  which,  like  most  of  his  other  works,  is  written  in  LatiOt 
shows  hun  to  have  been  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  our 
own  law,  and  its  gradual  development  under  the  influence  of  the 
civil  law.  Some  few  errors  have  been  detected  in  this  valuable  eaiay, 
but  it  is  an  evidence  of  learning  and  research  of  which  there  have 
been  few  similar  instances  among  English  lawyers  since  his  time.  To 
say  that  Selden  wrote  Latin  wiih  ease  and  sufiGloient  correctness  and 
elegance  is  no  great  praise,  considering  the  ago  in  which  be  lived. 
Whitelocke,  his  biographer,  Wilkins,  Bucter,  and  Clarendon,  all  bear 
testimony  to  the  excellence  of  his  character  and  his  learning. 
Clarendon,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  says,  "Mr.  Selden  was  a 
person  whom  no  character  can  flatter  or  transmit  in  any  expreaaions 
equal  to  his  merit  and  virtue." 

Wood  says  of  him :  "  After  ho  had  continued  there  (the  Temple)  a 
sedulous  student  for  some  time^  he  did,  by  the  help  of  a  strong  body 
and  a  vast  memory,  not  only  run  through  the  whole  body  of  the  law, 
but  became  a  prodigy  in  most  parts  of  learning,  especially  in  those 
which  were  not  common  or  Uttle  frequented  or  regarded  by  the 
generality  of  students  of  his  time.  So  that  in  few  years  his  name 
was  wonderfully  advanced  not  only  at  home  but  in  foreign  countries^ 
and  was  usually  styled  the  great  dictator  of  learning  of  the  English 
nation.  •  ,  He  was  a  great  philologist,  antiquaiy,  herald,  linguisti 
statesman,  and  what  not      (Wood's  '  Atheosob') 

There  was  an  apparent  indecision  and  variableness  in  Selden's  public 
conduct^  which  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  what  his  political 
principles  really  were.  The  most  favourable  and  perhaps  the  most 
correct  judgment  is,  that  he  was  sincerely  opposed  to  the  arbitraiy 
measures  of  the  crown,  and  equally  unwilling  to  go  all  lengths  with 
the  parliaments. 

Selden  wsa  very  intimate  with  Ben  Jonson,  who  addressed  a 
poetical  epistle  to  him,  in  which  he  styles  his  friend  '*  monarch  in 
letters."  Selden's  name  has  been  made  famUiar  to  many  persons  by  a 
small  volume  entitled  *  Table-Talk,'  which  has  been  many  times  re- 
printed. This  valuable  little  ooUection  of  acute  and  learned  remarks 
was  first  published  in  1689.  thirty-five  years  after  Selden's  death,  in  a 

auarto  pamphlet  of  sixty  pagee,  with  the  title  of  '  Table-Talk ;  being 
tie  Discourses  of  John  Selden,  Esq.,  or  his  senee  of  various  matters 
of  weight  and  high  consequence^  relating  especially  to  Religion  and 
States'  In  the  dedication,  his  amanuensis,  Richard  Mil  ward,  by  whom 
it  bad  been  compiled,  states  that  he  had  had  the  opportunity  of  heat- 
ing Selden's  discourse  for  twenty  years  together,  and  that  of  what  is 
here  collected  "  the  sense  and  notion  1«  wholly  bis,  and  most  of  the 
words."  Selden's '  Table-Talk '  oontains  many  j ust  remarks  on  matters 
moral  and  political,  expressed  in  a  fordble  manner;  but  though  they 
are  not  wanting  in  originality,  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  marked 
by  depth,  and  many  of  them  are  rather  oharaeteristic  of  a  man  of  the 
world  than  of  a  retired  student. 

SELEUCIDJS,  a  Greek  dynasty  in  Asia,  founded,  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Qreat^  l^  Sslbuods,  the  son  of  Antiocbus.  His  father 
waa  one  of  the  generals  of  Philip^  and  he  himself  accompanied 
Alexander  in  his  Asiatic  campaigns,  in  which  he  so  distinguished 
himself  as  to  be  ranked  among  his  greatest  generals.  On  the  divisioB 
of  the  empire  at  the  death  of  that  prince,  Seleucus  was  intrusted  with 
the  important  command  of  the  body  of  cavaliy  called  the  Companions, 
which  had  been  before  held  by  Hephsestion  and  Perdiccas ;  and  he 
waa  also,  according  to  Justin,  made  oommander  of  the  camp.  The 
satrapy  of  Babylon  waa  bestowed  upon  him  in  the  new  partition, 
afUr  the  death  of  Perdiccas  (aa  821).  In  the  war  which  followed, 
he  took  the  part  of  AnUgonus  against  Eumeoes.  After  the  death  of 
the  latter  (b.o.  815)^  he  received  Antigonos  into  his  territory  with 
great  appearance  of  friendship;  but  taking  offenoe  at  the  tone  of 
superiority  which  his  guest  assumed,  and  dreading  his  power,  he 
fled  to  E^pt,  and  joined  Ptolemy  Soter*  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander 
in  a  league  against  him. 

The  defeat  of  Demetrius  at  the  battte  of  Qasa  enabled  Seleucus  to 
recover  Babybn  with  a  vexy  small  force.  From  this  period,  b.o.  312, 
commences  the  era  of  the  Seleooidss.  Shortly  afterwards  he 
obtained  possession  of  Media,  in  consequenee  of  his  victory  over 
Nioanor,  the  satrap  appointed  by  Antigonus  over  this  province^  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  killed  with  his  own  hand.  After  the  sea-fight^ 
B.O.  806,  in  which  Demetrius  defeated  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  following 
the  example  of  the  three  other  great  roonarehs^  assumed  the  diadem 
and  the  title  of  king.  Extending  his  dominions  partly  by  force  and 
partly  by  oonoiliation,  he  conquered  Bactria,  and  probably  most  of 
the  provinces  enumerated  by  Appian  ('Syriaoay'  55),  which  Diodorus 
calls  the  Upper  Satrapies;  and  is  said,  in  consequence  of  these 
victories^  to  have  assumed  the  title  of  Kioator.  Making  an  expedi- 
tion against  Sandrocottus,  aa  Indian  lung,  he  was  induoed  to  form  tm 
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•lUance  with  him,  ■treogthenad  bj  nhioh  be  ntumcd  with  *  Urg« 
army  to  tba  war  wlch  AJiitlgoiint,  which  wu  finmll;  eoncludad  b;  the 
bfttUe  of  Iptui,  B  0.  801.  In  tbe  diTJuon  of  territory  which  followsd, 
Se)eu«iii  obt^ad  for  bia  ahue  Syrik  tad  the  inbod  put  of  Phrygia, 
and  he  made  further  aaoaaeioDa  till  he  aoquir«d  Cappadocia,  Seleuoii, 
and,  according  to  Appian  {'  Sjriaca '),  all  tbe  {odvIdcw  conquered  b; 
.Aleundar  between  Phrjgia  and  tbe  Indoa.  BaTiDg  now  leiiure  to 
promote  clTfliiation,  he  planted  maDj  oiliu,  the  moit  oelabrated  of 
whisb  were  Antiocb  in  Syria  and  Selauoeia  near  Babylon :  in  peopling 
tbeie  be  gaia  great  pririlegei  to  the  Jew;.  In  conioqueaoe  of  the 
eloae  alUanoe  between  Ftolem;  and  Ljaimacbua,  Seleuciu  took  la 
marriage  Btntonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrtui  Foliorcetei;  but 
wiahJDg  him  to  givg  up  Cilida  and  Bidon,  end  flodlng  him  unwilling 
to  aacede  to  hia  deoianda,  be  aocn  engaged  in  a  war  with  bim,  which 
waa  terminated  in  the  defeat  cf  Demetriui,  who  woa  taken  prisoner, 
B.a  3S6,  and  died  after  three  jeara'  captiTity.  Before  thia  muriigo. 
Seleucua,  by  a  fanner  wife,  Apama,  the  daughter  of  Artabazue,  had 
had  a  eon  Anticcbua,  who  conceived  a  atroog  pasirion  for  bi>  mother- 
in-law  Stratcnice,  to  gratify  which  Seleucua  reaigned  brr,  making  oral 
to  him  at  tbe  game  time  the  nujoritj  oF  the  aeienty-two  aatraplea 
comprised  in  bia  great  empire  and  reaerving  for  bimaelf  tboae  on^  to 
the  west  of  tbe  Euphratea.  At  tbe  oloae  of  hia  reigo,  he  made  war 
upon  Lyaimaobui,  ud,  upon  hia  defeat  and  death,  conceived  tbe 
design  of  eonqnering  Hacsdonia.  Paaaing  over  to  Europe  for  thia 
purpoae,  ha  wae  treacheroualy  killed  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  be 
had  reoniTed  with  great  kindneai  on  bia  flight  from  Egypt.  Thia  waa 
B.C.  280,  in  hia  eighty-aecond  ye^r.  The  cbaracter  of  Seleucua  ia  much 
praiied  by  ancient  biatorima.  Hia  militarr  lalanta  are  generally 
admitted,  and  be  waa  not  daflciant  hi  the  nrtuea  of  cdf  iliution. 
liberal  apintia  afaown  in  bli  treatment  of  Demetriua  aftar  he  fell  i_. 
Lia  handa,  and  in  other  anecdotes  reoorded  of  him.  Tbe  prudenoe  of 
Um  later  ueaaurea  of  hia  reign,  tbe  diviaion  of  hia  empim  and  hia 
oxpedittun  into  Uaoedonia,  may  be  donbted.  He  WM  poaaaaa 
great  personal  strength  and  coarags. 

The  following  litt  contaiea  tbe  auoeeaton  of  Beleooni,  with  tba 
datea  of  their  aeceaaione,  and  a  abort  notloe  of  those  who  bore  hia 


2.  Antiocbua  Sotar. 

3.  Antiocbua  Tbeua,  BX.  261. 

4.  Seleucua  CalliDionianooeeded  bia  father  Ai)tiocbtisThaua,B.o.  2-18. 
The  empire  was  at  tbia  lime  much  weak«BMl  by  tba  defeotion  of 
Bactria  and  Partbia,  and  tbe  wan  of  the  Antiocbi  with  Ptolemy 
Pbiiadalphus.  Immedialeiy  on  the  aoceaaion  of  Selenona,  hia  mother, 
jealous  of  any  rival  candidatea  for  tbe  throne,  contrived  the  death  of 
Berenice,  tbe  Egyptiaa  wife  of  the  lata  king,  and  of  bar  aoo.  To 
aTsng*  faia  ■iater'a  death,  Ftolemy  Bueigetea  invaded  tba  dominions  of 
Selenoua,  and,  paaoDg  the  Euphratea,  overran  them  at  far  aa  Baetria. 
SeleucDi,  being  bard  pretsed  in  tbi*  war,  called  In  the  aid  of  bis 
biotber  Anliochue  Hierai,  promiaing  biui  all  tbe  provinoea  of  hia 
empire  in  the  leuer  Aua.  Strengthened  by  an  alliance  with  aoma  or 
tbe  oitiea  in  Asia  Minor  (bia  treaty  with  Smyrna  ia  atiU  praaerrad 
among  the  Arundelian  Marblea),  he  attempted  to  ocooliids  a  peace 
with  Ptolemy,  but  whiob  waa  broken  off  by  bis  ambltiooa  brother 
Hierai,  who,  lupported  by  the  King  of  Sj^pt  and  some  ot  the 
Oaulish  mercenaries,  maintained  himself  for  a  long  time  againtt 
Soleucus,  and  being  at  length  defeated,  fled  to  Ptolemy,  and  pariahad 
in  Egypt. 

5.  Id  tbe  latter  part  of  bis  reign,  Selsncns  aeetna  to  hare  made  two 
ezpeditiooa  against  Partbia,  in  the  latter  of  which  ha  waa  taken 
prbouer  by  Araice^  and  it  doea  not  appear  that  ha  waa  ever  leleaaed 
from  bia  captivity.  He  died  of  a  fall  from  hia  horae,  and  waa  ano- 
oeeded  by  Lis  ion  Selenoua  Cerauoua,  B.C.  226,  a  weak  prince,  who  waa 
cut  off  by  a  oonspiracy  in  hia  own  army  while  OD  his  manh  to  attack 
AttaluH,  king  of  Fergomua,  who  bad  aeixed  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
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.  Antiocbua  Hagnos,  brother  to  tbe  late  king. 
7.  Seleucua  Pbilopator,  B.0. 1ST,  aon  of  Autioabna,  aooceeded  to 
impoveriahed  kingdum,  and,  reigning  feebly  for  twelve  yean,  i 
murdered  by  Heliudorus. 

S.  Autiochus  Eplphanea,  bis  brother,  B.a  ITS. 

S.  Antiochus  Kupator,  B.a  161. 

10.  Demetrina  Soter,  B.a  162. 

11.  Alexander  Bala,  a  usurper,  B.O.  ISOl 

12.  Demetriui  Nicator,  s.c  14S. 


18.  . 


cchuB  Sidetea,  B.C.  137  to  128. 


o  death  b 


11.  SeleocuB,  son  of  Demetrius  Nioator,  pnt 
mother  immediately  on  bia  aeceasion. 

15.  Antioohus  Qrypoi^  KO.  12G. 

16.  Antioohus  CyEicenus,  B.O.  113  to  95;  after  the  first  akbtean 
months  of  hi*  T«Ign,  jointly  with  QtTpua,  Ull  tbe  death  of  tha latter, 
aaSfl. 

17.  Selenoua  VI.,  and  last  of  tba  name,  aumamed  Epiphanea 
Nicator,  Uie  aon  «f  Antiocbua  Orypus,  driven  by  Antiocbua  Euaebea 
hito  Cillda,  waa  there  baaie^ed  in  Mopaoeatis,  «ad  killed,  B.C  9a, 

IS.  AnUochoB  Buaebea. 

19.  nulippuB. 

20.  Antioobns. 

SI.  !risrHMt,UDgi)(AnMniatiUKa6S. 


22.  Antloafaaa  AalaUons,  expelled  by  Pompcj,  B.a  tB.  End  of  the 
dynaaty  of  the  SalanoidB. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  kings  of  thia  race  were  weak  and  depraved, 
enfeebled  by  the  vicea  of  their  age  and  country,  or  not  leas  by  tbe 
decaying  state  of  their  ampirsi.  The  decline  of  this  monarchy,  com- 
mencing from  the  latter  yean  of  the  reign  of  its  first  founder,  wu 
accelerated  by  the  maritime  and  oommerdal  superiority  of  Egypt 
owing  to  tbe  poaaeaaion  of  Cyprus,  Ciliaia,  and  Tyre,  by  the  formabun 
of  the  independent  kingdoms  of  Baotiia  and  Partbia,  and  tha  growth 
of  tbe  power  of  tbe  kings  of  Pargsmoa.  Aftar  the  defeat  of  Antiocbua 
Uagnus  by  tbe  Bomana,  the  SeleaddM  could  only  maintain  a  hopalaa 
struggle  with  hoatile  neighbour!  and  diaaflaeted  anbjeota.  How  ht 
the  ^tiniv  of  the  eaatam  world  might  have  baeu  obanged  had 
Seleucua  made  tba  Kupbntaa  the  boundary  of  hia  empire,  and  aban- 
doned bia  western  conqueata,  is  a  question  not  uDdasuiiing  oonsidera- 

Tbe  ooini  of  tbia  dynasty  are  very  anmsrona.  Thoaa  of  Saletiena 
Nlcator  are  dEiUngniahad  from  tbs  reat  b;  tbair  eiaat  reeemtdanca  in 
type,  style,  and  weight  to  Uioee  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Tha  yoong 
hvd  of  Hercolaa  in  tbe  lion'a  akin,  Jupiter  ^tophorua  aeated,  the 
head  of  Pallaa  on  the  obreraa.  and  of  victory  hoh^S  <™^  '  wnath 
on  the  reverae,  are  copied,  with  the  nanu  of  Scleucna  inatead  of  Alex- 
ander. There  ara  others  with  a  horned  head  of  Beleooua,  aaid  to 
refer  to  bia  eitraordiDary  effort  of  strength  ia  boldiog  a  bull  by  the 
homa ;  and  we  ata  told  by  Appian  ('  Synaoa  *)  that  bia  alatoes  in  con- 
aequBDoe  were  repreaented  homed.  We  alio  find  the  anchor  aa  a  typ^ 
which  proliably  refeia  to  a  prodigy  at  bta  birth,  recorded  by  tha  aaraa 
aatboT,  and  prophetio  of  hia  fatnre  des^y. 

On  tbe  ooins  of  tbe  later  Selsucidw  we  have  as  a  veij  general  type 
Apollo,  nther  staodiog  or  seated  on  the  eortina,  holding  in  ona  hand 
an  arrow,  in  the  oUier  a  bow  strung.  Other  types  are  winged  head^ 
probably  ralatiog  to  rsrsens,  tbe  great  anoestor  of  the  Maoadoaiam ; 
tbe  elephant  and  tha  prow  of  a  vessel,  in  reference  to  the  naval  and 
military  forces  of  tba  empire.  All  tbe  kings  bearing  the  name  of 
Selenoua  struck  ooinl^  with  tbe  exoepUon  of  the  fifth ;  and  wa  may 
remark  the  long  and  pompous  title  of  tha  hut  of  these  mODaroh^ 
XEAETKOT  Eni*ANOYa  NIKATOPOX,  sa  oontraatad  with  tha  lading 
fortunes  of  tha  dynasty,  and  with  the  ample  inacription  on  tfaa  ooins 
of  the  founder,  BASIAEIU  lEAETKOT.  Tha  acaWared  biatotr  of  tba 
Selauoidn  baa  been  oc^eotsd  from  Jnatii^  Appian,  Diodoma,  [N>Iybiui^ 
and  otbera,  by  tba  aatfaotB  of  tha  'Dnivenal  Hiatory;'  Vaillan^ 
'UlstiniaSelencIdanim;'  Picihltdi, 'Anoatea  Uegum  Syiira;'  Clinton, 
Faati  Hellenid,'  liL  ;  Mid  Dmyean,  '  Geaehiobte    dei  Kachfolgtc 
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Head  of  Beleaeni  II.,  ullh  tbe  diadem 
1  hli  tigbt  hssd  an  ai 


Brllbh  Hea« 

HsaA  of  Sdaneus  IV.,  with  Oh  dladeai,  and  the  Inaarlptlan  BAZlAEnS 
3EAETKOT :  Apello  Mated  naked  on  the  soctlna,  is  Ids  ritht  hand  oa  oirow, 
in  tlie  left  a  bow  itranK )  bolow,  the  moBDfram. 

SBLEUCUS.    {SiLnroiDA] 

SBLIU  1.,  Bmperor  of  tha  Turka,  wu  tbe  wn  at  Bt^asd  <u 
Bayaoet  II.  Ue  waa  bom  under  tha  reign  of  hia  graodfathar  Moham- 
med IL,in  1167.  Bong  govaruor  ot  Tiebiiond  in  Ifill,  he  i^rolted 
Bgsinat  bia  father,  and  marched  to  ConstantinD[de.  Though  he  waa 
defeated,  and  obliged  to  aeek  safety  In  flight,  the  Janiasariea  and  the 

'hia  being  in  hia  fitvour,  bia  father  Bajaeet  waa  oompellad  to  reaign 
throne  to  him,  and  be  was  aooordingty  proclaimed  on  the  33rd  of 
Hay  leia.  Selim  wss  than  about  forty-«s  yaars  of  age.  His  first 
•tap  after  his  aooaaaioQ  wsatomarehaphist  hlseldsstbrotliaf  Ahmai^ 
who  was  at  tha  head  of  aomo  troops  In  Asia.  He  defeated  and  put 
hia  to  death,  aa  wall  aa  anotbar  bcathv  nanad  Kork&l,  and  Mvarat 
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of  hu  nephews.  Selim  next  invaded  the  dominione  of  Shah  lama!!, 
king  of  Peraiay  who  had  eepouaed  the  cause  of  hk  brother  Ahmed ;  he 
defeated  him  in  a  pitobed  battle,  and  took  Tabriz,  the  capital  of  Persia 
(September  1514).  After  annexing  Diyar-bekr  to  his  empire,  and 
recovering  Bomia,  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  HuDgarians,  Selim, 
in  1517,  turned  his  arms  against  Kansd-al-Qhauri,  sultan  of  Egypt, 
whom  he  defeated  and  slew  at  Merj«Dabik,  close  to  Aleppo  (August  24, 
1616).  Taking  the  route  of  Hamab,  Hemts  (the  ancient  £mesa),  and 
Damascus,  which  cities  made  no  resistance^  and  submitted  to  him, 
Selim  marched  his  arm j  into  Egypt  Close  to  Cairo  he  was  opposed 
by  Tumdn  Bey,  whom  the  Mamltiks  had  chosen  for  commander  after 
the  death  of  Kua^ ;  but  in  the  battle  that  ensued  that  prince  wss 
defeated  and  slain,  and  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged  completely 
overthrown.  Master  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  Selim  returned  to  Constan- 
tinople, where  he  made  a  vow  not  to  lay  down  bis  arms  until  he  had 
aubdued  the  whole  of  Persia.  Death  however  prevented  the  execution 
of  bis  project  As  he  was  journeying  from  Constantinople  to  Adrian- 
ople,  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease  which  terminated  in  his  deatb  at 
OKrash-Koi,  a  village  of  Thrace^  on  the  22nd  of  September  1520. 
Selim  was  one  of  the  most  able  and  vigorous  of  the  Othoman  sove- 
reigns. He  made  greater  additions  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to 
the  Turkish  empire.  His  eminent  qualities  were  however  stained 
by  his  excessive  cruelty,  of  which  he  gave  remarkable  instances 
during  bis  reign.  He  wss  succeeded  by  hjs  son  Suleyman,  samamed 
<  the  Great.* 

SELIM  XL,  Emperor  of  the  Turks,  succeeded  his  father  Suloyman 
in  1566.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  were  the  suppression  of  a 
formidable  rebellion  in  Yemen  (1568-70),  the  taking  of  Tunis  and  La 
Goleta  from  the  Spaniards,  and  the  conquest  of  Cyprus,  which  after  a 
vigorous  resistance  was  taken  from  the  Venetians  in  1571.  In  the 
same  year  was  fought  the  celebrated  naval  battle  of  Lepanto,  by  which 
the  Turkish  navy  was  almost  annihilated.  Notwithstanding  ibis 
splendid  success,  the  Venetians,  in  1674,  were  obliged  to  make  peace 
with  the  Turks  upon  very  disadvantageous  terms.  During  the 
remainder  of  SeUm's  reign,  the  affairs  of  the  Othoman  empire  were 
very  prosperous.  Selim  died  on  September  12, 1674,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Muntd. 

SELIM  IIL,  son  of  Sultan  Mustapha  III.,  was  bom  December  24, 
1761^  Mustapha  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  only  brother  Abdu-1- 
Hamid^  and  Selim  was  shut  up  in  the  seraglio  among  the  women  and 
eunuchs.  Abdu-1-Hamid  died  April  7, 1789,  and  Selim  then  became 
sultan.  Selim  was  one  of  Uio  moat  enlightened  men  of  his  nation  and 
of  the  East  Before  his  accession,  while  confined  to  the  seraglio,  he 
studied  Turkish  snd  European  history,  and  conceived  the  plan  of 
becoming  the  regenerator  of  Turkey.  He  had  a  regular  correspondence 
with  distinguislMd  Turkidi  statesmen,  with  Count  de  Choiseul,  the 
French  ambassador,  and  it  is  said  that  he  exchanged  letters  with  the 
king  himself,  Louis  XVI.  of  France. 

He  resolved  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  but  he  was 
dissuaded  from  it  by  the  diwan,  who  were  afraid  of  troubles  in  Con- 
stantinople.    The  war  meanwhile  was  carried  on  with  great  loss. 
The  Turks  were  beaten  at  Martinestie  by  the  united  Austrians  and 
Bussians;  the  Austrians  took  Belgrade;  the  Russians,  Bender  and 
Isma'ii ;  and  Turkey  would  have  been  overrun,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  England,  Prussia,  and  Sweden.    Thus  peace  was  concluded 
in  A.H.  12U6  (A.D.  1791)  at  Saistowa  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  II., 
the  successor  of  Joseph  IL,  who  restored  bis  conquests  to  Turkey ; 
and  with  Russia  in  a.h.  1206  (a.d.  1792)  at  Jassy.    By  tbe  peace  of 
Jassy  the  Porte  consented  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Crimea  with 
Russia,  and  the  Dniester  became  the  frontier  between  the  two  empires. 
Sultan  Sttlim  now  began  his  work  of  reformation,  but  during  a  long 
period  his  efforts  were  checked  by  troubles  in  Syria  and  Ejgypt :  by 
the  rebeUion  of  Paswi(n  Qghlu,  pasha  of  Widdin ;  and  by  the  increasing 
power  of  Ali  Pasha  of  JanimL     [Ali  Pabha.]     The  conquest  of 
Bgypt  by  Bonaparte  led  to  a  war  with  France.    The  grand-visir, 
Y^uf  Pasha,  was  routed  in  the  battle  of  Abukir,  %nd  his  army  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Freneb,  but  Egypt  was  taken  by  the 
Knglish,  who  restored  it  to  the  Porte  in  A.H.  1218  (a.d.  1808).    Pre- 
viously to  this,  Selim  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Russia,  Kaples^ 
and  England,  in  consequence  of  which  a  united  Turkish  and  Russian 
fleet  took  poesession  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  which,  conformably  to  a 
treaty  concluded  between  Selim  and  the  Emperor  Paul,  were  oon- 
atituted  into  a  republic,  a.b.  1215  (a.d.  1800).    Selim  acquired  the 
proteotor»hip  of  this  new  repubUo  on  condition  of  consenting  to  the 
incorporation  of  the  kingdom  of  Georgia  with  Rnssis.    Peace  with 
France  waa  condoded  in  a.h.  1217  (a-D.  1802),  no  change  taking  place, 
except  that  YnnoB  acquired  tbo  freo  navigation  on  the  Black  Sea,  a 
privilege  which  was  soon  afterwards  granted  to  England  and  to  several 
other  European  powers.    Having  thus  secured  his  political  position, 
Selim  at  last  began  his  reforms.    His  administrative  divinon  of  the 
empire  has  been  mentioned  above.    In  order  to  regenerate  his  army, 
the  discipline  of  which  was  entirely  slackened,  he  appointed  a  com- 
saission,  from  which  the  troops  received  a  new  organisation,  the 
'  Nizam  Jedid,'  by  which  th^  were  put  on  a  footing  similar  to  that 
of  European  armies.    He  also  introduced  several  changes  into  the 
system  of  taxation :  he  gave  a  new  orgsnisation  to  the  diwan ;  but  in 
order  to  fill  the  treasury  he  debased  the  mon^.    These  reforms  were 
the  pretext  for  many  rebelUona.    In  the  meantime  the  jealousy  of 


England  and  Russia  was  exdted  by  the  increasing  influence  of  the 
French  ambassador.  Count  Sebastian!;  and  Selim,  as  well  as  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  having  both  violated  the  treaty  of  Kuchuk 
Kalnarji  by  arbitrarily  interfering  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia,  a  war  broke  out  ^tween  Turkey  and  Russia,  assisted 
by  England  (December  1806).  Admiral  Duckworth  forced  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  threatened  to  bombard  Constanti- 
nople. Sultan  Selim  displayed  the  greatest  activity  in  pk-eparing  for 
resistance,  and  Admiral  Dnckworth,  fearing  that  his  retreat  would  be 
cut  off,  sailed  back  to  the  Mediterranean.  Constantinople  was  saved 
but  the  Russians  made  continual  progress  on  the  Danube.  The  defeats 
of  the  army  wers  considered  by  the  people  as  a  conseqaence  of  the 
'Nisam  Jedid;'  they  manifested  their  dissatisfaotioo,  and  the 
Janissaries,  who  saw  their  ruin  in  the  new  organisation,  broke  out  in 
rebellion.  To  the  number  of  15,000  men,  Uiey  occupied  Pera,  and 
directed  their  ordnance  against  the  Seraglio.  The  Mufti  joined  their 
party,  and  bv  a  fetwd  declared  "  that  SulUn  Selim  III.  had  forfeited 
the  tbrone  because  he  had  procreated  no  heir,  and  introduced  the 
Nisam  Jedid  and  several  other  innovations."  He  was  deposed  May  29, 
1807,  and  Mustapha  IV.,  son  of  Abdu-1-Hamid,  was  elected  in  his 

£lace.    Selim  was  put  in  confinement,  and  strangled  by  order  of 
[ustapha,  July  28, 1808.    Mustapha  was  deposed,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Mahmud  II.    [Mahmud  JI.  ;  Mustapha  IV.] 

SELJUKIDES,  or  SEUUClANS,  a  dynasty  originally  Tartar,  and 
descended  from  a  captain  named  Seljuk ;  they  settled  first  in  IVans- 
oxiana,  whence  they  made  their  way  into  Kborassan ;  and  afterwards 
under  the  name  of  the  Iranian,  Kermanian,  and  Rumi  dynasties, 
governed  great  part  of  the  south  of  Atia. 

The  oriental  account  of  the  origin  of  this  family,  as  far  as  can  be 
gathered  from  somewhat  conflicting  statements,  is  as  follows  : — Seljuk 
was  the  son  of  Dekak,  one  of  the  bravest  and  most  trusted  officers  of 
Bigti,  chief  or  khan  of  the  Eipchak  Tartars,  who  inhabited  the  plain 
nortb  of  the  Caspian.  This  prince,  expecting  from  Seljuk  the  valour 
and  fidelity  of  his  father,  brought  him  up  from  his  boyhood,  and 
found  all  his  expectations  fulfilled  in  him ;  but  the  growing  influenoe 
of  the  favourite,  and  some  insolence  towards  his  master,  provoked  the 
latter  to  banish  him  from  his  territories ;  and  Srljuk  in  consequence 
settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Samarkhand  and  Bokhara,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  small  state.  He  also  embraced  Moham- 
medanism, and  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  the  age  of  107,  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  psgan  Tartars  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Mohammedan 
empire.  Seljuk  left  three,  or  according  to  others,  four  sons;  but  the 
most  influential  members  of  his  family  were  his  two  grandsons, 
Mohammed  or  Togrul  Beg,  and  Daoud  or  Qiafisr  Beg,  who  sent  their 
uncle  Israel  to  make  terms  of  alliance  with  Mahmoud  of  Ohizni,  the 
then  ruler  of  Kborassan.  Mahmoud  is  said  to  have  questioned  Israel 
on  the  resources  of  his  family,  and  to  have  received  for  answer,  in 
the  quaint  style  of  the  East,  that  if  Israel  were  to  send  to  his  camp 
one  of  two  arrows  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  fifty  thousand  horse- 
men would  be  deepatobcd  to  his  orders ;  on  sending  the  other  arrow, 
fifty  thousand  more ;  and  that  if  he  despatched  the  bow,  it  would 
be  answered  by  sending  to  him  two  hundred  thousand  horsemen ;  in- 
formation which  to  startled  Mahmoud  tbat  be  confined  the  ambas- 
sador till  his  death  in  one  of  the  castles  of  Khoras«an.  Oriental  bis- 
toriana  differ  as  to  the  paasage  of  the  Seljuk  family  into 
Kborassan,  some  of  them  placing  this  event  under  the  reign  of 
Mahmoud,  and  others  under  that  of  iiis  son  Massoud.  It  appears 
certain  however  that  Aba  Taleb  Mohammed  Roeneddin  (the  pillar  of 
the  true  religion),  named  also  Togrul  Beg,  or,  as  the  Greeks  have 
corrupted  it,  Tangralopex,  was  crowned  at  Nishapour,  a.h.  429 
(A.D.  1038),  being  the  first  of  the  Iranian  dynasty  of  the  Seljukides. 
The  conquest  of  Nishapour  was  followed  by  that  of  Herat  and  Mem, 
and  shortly  after  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Kborassan.  The  whole  of 
his  reign  of  twenty-six  years  was  occupied  in  wars  with  the  sultans  of 
the  Gainevide  dynasty,  and  in  successive  conquests  of  the  provinces 
of  Persia ;  and  on  his  death,  and  that  of  his  brother  Jafar  Beg,  the 
whole  conquests  of  the  two  devolved  upon  the  son  of  the  latter.  Alp 
Arslan,  who  during  the  life  of  his  father  and  undo  had  distinguished 
himself  for  his  bravery  and  generalship. 

Alp  Arslan,  signifying  the  '  courageous  lion,'  is  the  Turkuh  surname 
<^  this  prince,  whose  original  surname  was  Israel,  and  who  received, 
ou  his  embracing  Mohammedanism,  the  name  of  AEEoddiD,or  'strength 
of  religion,'  from  the  kalif  Kaim  BimriUah.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  chiefly  occupied  in  the  suppression  of  revolts  which  were 
rsised  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  and  many  singular  stories  are 
told  of  the  uniform  and  almost  miraculous  good  fortune  which 
attended  him.  In  a.d.  1070  he  signally  defeated  the  Greeks  at 
Akhlat,  a  city  near  Lake  Van;  and  in  1071  again  encountered  a 
larger  army  of  thia  nation,  commanded  by  the  emperor  Romanus 
Diogenes  in  person,  completely  routed  his  army,  and  took  the 
emperor  himself  prisoner.  The  generosity  with  which  Alp  Arslan 
restored  to  liberty  his  illustrious  captive,  is  a  frequent  Uieme  of 
praise  with  the  oriental  writen,  who  are  fond  of  adducmg  this  con- 
queror as  an  example  of  bravery,  generosity,  and  the  instability  of 
greatness.  Alp  Arslan,  after  many  important  conquests  in  Georgia, 
set  out  on  his  fong-projeeted  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Turkestan, 
and  in  thia  he  ended  his  life.  Incensed  at  the  obstinate  defence  of  a 
fortrese  whieh  he  bad  taken,  he  bitterly  reproached  the  governor  of 
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it,  and  orderad  him  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death.  Th«  oaptive,  takiog 
a  concealed  knife  from  his  boot»  rushed  upon  the  aultan ;  the  Utter, 
confiding  in  hia  own  atrength  and  unerring  archery,  bade  hia  guards 
leave  to  him  the  punishment  of  the  rebel ;  the  arrow  of  the  unriyalled 
bowman  for  this  once  missed  its  aim,  and  Alp  Arslan  recelTed  a 
mortal  wound.  He  died  a  few  hours  si  tor,  in  the  tenth  jear  of  his 
retgn  (▲.D.  1073),  confessing  with  his  dying  breath  the  presumption 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  his  fate. 

Malek  Shah,  sumamed  Moeiaeddin  Abulfatah,  son  of  Alp  Axalan, 
succeeded  his  father  in  1078,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his  rvign  defeated 
his  two  undesi  who  had  rebelled  against  him;  one  of  these  he  after- 
wards poisoned  in  prison,  as  he  found  that  his  own  troops  were  growing 
mutinous  in  the  idea  of  makiog  the  captive  their  leader.  In  1 075  Aftis, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Malek  Shah,  took  Damascus,  and  subdued  the 
greater  part  of  Syria,  but  was  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  to  possess 
himself  of  Egypt  Malek  Shah  himself  reduced  Mawarannabr  (the 
country  beyond  the  Jihun)  in  1078,  and  two  years  afterwards  made 
pteparations  to  invade  the  dominions  of  Ibrahim,  the  niuth  Gkicnevide 
sultan.  This  intention  however  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  reUnquish, 
and  he  Kceived  in  marriage  Hxe  daughter  of  Ibrahim.  In  1090  the 
ancoeasos  of  the  Bstani^a,  or  Atsaasins,  made  Malek  Shah  send  them 
an  embassy,  requiring  c  i)edienoe  in  a  somewhat  threatening  tone ;  but 
the  singular  proof  which  the  ambaasador  received  of  the  devotion  that 
these  men  bore  their  master  (three  of  them  having  slain  themselves 
successively  at  his  command),  induced  the  sultan  to  suspend  his  pro- 
ceedings againat  them.  Shortly  after,  the  visir  Kiaam-al-Mulk,  who 
had  been  dii^iraced  a  little  time  before,  was  murdered  by  an  emissary 
of  this  fraternity.  Malek  Shah  died  at  Baghdad  in  1092,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  being  the  greatest  of  the  Se^ukian 
princes. 

Barkiarok,  the  elder  son  of  Malek  Shah,  was  the  virtual  successor  of 
his  father,  though  the  latter  had  left  his  kingdom  to  his  younger  son 
Mahmud,  then  only  six  years  old,  under  the  guardianship  of  his  widow 
Turkhan'Khatan.  The  queen-regent  fixed  herself  in  Ispahan,  where 
she  was  besieged  by  Barkiarok;  but  fearing  a  revolt  of  the  citiaens, 
she  consented  to  divide  the  government  with  her  stepson,  taking  for 
Mahmud  the  province  of  lapahan  and  its  dependencies,  while  she  left 
to  Barkiarok  the  rest  of  his  father's  dominions.  The  death  of  the 
infant  prince  shortlv  after  however  devolved  tho  separated  province 
again  upon  BarkisroL  Hie  next  opponent  was  his  uncle  Tajaddowlet 
Tatash,  governor  of  all  Syria,  who  was  defeated  and  shun  in  1095; 
and  thia  revolt  was  followed  three  years  after  by  that  of  Mohammed, 
younger  brother  of  Barkiarok,  who,  by  the  mutiny  of  the  troopa  of 
the  latter,  gained  poaBession  of  Irak  without  striking  a  blow.  fVom 
this  date  tm  1104  the  brothers  were  engaged  in  perpetual  akirmishes, 
which  were  ended  by  a  treaty  in  the  year  last  mentionsd,  giving  to 
Mohammed  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Mooaul,  Aaerbijan,  Armenia,  and 
Qeorgia,  and  leaving  Burkiarok  in  possession  of  the  rest  He  died 
however  in  the  year  when  this  treaty  waa  concluded,  appointing  as  his 
successor  his  son  lUekShah.  During  this  reign  the  Crusadera  entered 
Syria. 

Mohammed,  tho  brother  of  the  late  king,  was  too  powerful  to  permit 
the  auccession  of  an  in£snt  prince ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  marched  to  Baghdad,  where  he  waa  invested  with  the  sovereignty. 
He  conquered  part  of  India,  and  refased  an  immense  ransom  for  an  idol, 
which  he  ordered  to  be  placed  as  the  threshold  of  a  magnificent  college 
built  at  Ispshan,  that  the  feet  of  the  faithful  might  perpetually  trample 
on  it  He  died  in  1117,  appointing  hia  son  Mahmud  Abulcassam  his 
■uiscessor. 

Saiyar  however,  brother  of  the  late  king,  who  had  held  the  govern- 
ment of  Khorassan  under  him  and  hia  predecessor  during  twenty 
years,  took  advantage  of  his  power  to  claim  the  auccession,  leaving 
to  Mahmud  the  province  of  Irak.  In  1127  died  Kothboddin,  the 
Kharesm  Shah,  or  king  of  Karasm.  Thia  dominion,  originally 
dependent  upon  tho  office  of  chief  cupbearer,  to  which  the  revennea 
of  Kbaream  were  annexed,  had  grown  into  a  virtual  sovereignty,  and 
though  Kothboddin  and  his  son  Atsis  had  aotually  performed  altei> 
nately  the  qffioe  by  which  they  held  their  land,  the  latter  harassed  the 
sultan  Sanjar  with  perpetual  hostilities,  and  is  generally  oonsidered  as 
the  first  actual  sovereign  of  a  dynasty  which  eventually  overturned 
that  of  the  Iranian  Se^uksi  In  1168,  Sanjar,  after  gaining  a  signal 
victory  over  the  i^ultan  of  Qaur,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turkmans^ 
whom  he  had  attempted  to  chastise  for  non-payment  of  their  tribute, 
and  detained  by  them  for  four  years.  He  escaped  by  a  stratagem,  but 
died  the  year  after  his  restoration  to  liberty,  cf  gric^,  it  ia  aaid,  at  the 
ravages  committed  by  the  Turkmans  during  his  captivity.  He  died  in 
1167,  after  a  reign  of  forty  years.  He  waa  aucceeded  by  Mahmud,  the 
aon  of  his  sister,  who  governed  for  five  years  in  Khorassan,  after  which 
he  waa  defeated  and  deprived  of  hia  sight  by  a  rebel,  who  shared  with 
the  aultan  of  Kharesm  the  province  of  Khorassan,  and  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  Seljukian  dominion  thera  Between  Sanjar  however  and 
Mahmud,  the  eastern  historians  count  three  Seljukian  sultans-^ 

Mahmud  Abulcassem,  already  mentioned  aa  aultan  of  Irak,  and  his 
two  successors  in  that  dignity, 
Togrul  and 

>ia»aoud.  The  reign  of  these  sultans,  the  laat  of  whom  died  before 
the  clo«e  of  Saigat^s  reign,  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  dioeenaiona 
with  the  ksUfa  uf  Baghdad,  and  for  the  eatablishment  of  anew  dynaaty, 


that  of  tho  AUbsgs  of  Irak.    With  the  death  of  Massoud,  in  116S; 
ended  the  domination  of  the  Seljuks  in  Irak.    Of  his  successors, 

Malek  Shah  II.,  who  is  varioua^  represented  aa  the  gtandaon  or 
great-grandaon  of  Malek  Shah  I., 

Mohammed  II.,  brother  of  Malek  Shah,  and 

Suleyman  Shah,  son  of  Mohammed  I.,  and 

Malek  Arslan,  his  nephew,  little  is  recorded  but  their  mutosl 
dissensions  and  alternate  depoaitiona  one  of  the  other.  The  las^ 
named  of  theaa  died  in  1176,  and  was  succeeded  by 

Togrul  II.,  the  laat  sultan  of  this  dynasty,  reigned  eighteen  years, 
perpetuslly  insulted  and  harassed  by  the  Atabegs  of  Bi^hdad,  and 
was  at  laat  slain  in  a  contest  with  them  in  1198. 

The  Se^uks  of  Kerman,  or  Karamania,  beginning  their  empire  with 
this  province^  extended  it  afterwarda  to  Fara,  Mekran,  part  of  Segestan 
and  Zabuliatan,  and  perhaps  psrt  of  India.    The  first  of  this  line  was 

Kaderd,  nephew  of  Togrul  Beg,  who  appointed  him  governor  of 
Kerman,  in  1041.  He  waa  poisoned  in  1072,  by  his  no(>hew  Malek 
Shah  I.,  who  had  taken  him  priaoner  in  an  attempt  to  invade  his 
dominions.    He  left  his  dominions  to  his  son, 

Soltan  Shah,  who  was  permitted  by  the  conqueror  of  his  father  to 
assume  the  government  of  them.  He  died  in  1074,  or,  according  to 
other  authorities,  in  1084.    The  remaining  prinoea  of  this  dynasty 


Turan  Shah,  died  in  1095. 

Iran  Shah,  hia  son,  skin  by  his  subjects  for  his  cruelty  in  1100. 

Arslan  Shah,  nephew  of  the  last  mentioned,  reigned  in  peace  42 
years,  leaving  his  crown  in  1141  to  his  son 

Mohammed,  who  died  in  1166. 

Togrol  Shah,  son  of  Mohammed,  died  in  1167,  leafing  three  sons^ 

Arslan  Shah, 

Baharam  Shah,  and 

Turan  Shah,  who  reigned  alternately  as  each  could  wrest  the  king- 
dom firom  the  others,  until  Tiuran  Shah  left  the  kinsdom  to 

Mohammed  Shah,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Malek  Dinar,  who 
conquered  Kerman  in  1187,  thua  terminating  this  dynasty. 

The  Seljuks  of  Rum  (a  name  aomewhat  loosely  applied  to  the  domi- 
nions of  the  Greek  emperors  in  Asia,  but  here  indudiog  Aaia  Minor 
and  part  of  the  rest  of  what  is  now  Turkey  in  Asia)  take  their  origia 
from  Kotolmiab,  nephew  and  general  of  Togrul  Beg,  who  beiog  aent 
by  his  undo  againat  the  Qreeka,  and  failing  in  hia  enterpnse,  rebelled 
from  fear  of  hia  aoversign'a  displeasure.  After  long  hoatilities,  which 
outlasted  the  life  of  Togrul  Beg,  hia  succesbor  Alp  Arslan  concluded 
a  treaty  with  Kotolmiah,  in  which  it  waa  agreed  that  the  latter  and  hia 
heira  ahould  bold  all  the  territory  he  could  t*ike  from  the  Greeks,  and 
that  the  sultan  ahould  furnish  him  with  asaiatanoe  for  that  purpose. 
In  oonsequence  of  this  arrangement,  Kotohnish  and  his  sons  gained 
possession  of  PeKsrmenia,  Lycaonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Bithynia;  these 
conquests  were  left  to 

Suleyman,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Kotolmisb,  who  is  con»idersd  to 
have  begun  hia  reign  as  the  first  Seljuk  sultan  of  Rnm  in  1087. 
There  ia  howover  some  discrepaney  between  Oriental  and  Greek 
hiatoriana  aa  to  the  aouroe  of  Sulevman's  power,  the  latter  deriving 
it  from  an  independent  grant  made  to  him  by  Alp  Arslan,  and  not 
from  hia  father  Kotolmiah.  Suleyman  took  Nice  and  Antioch,  but 
waa  alain  in  1085,  under  the  walla  of  Aleppo,  by  the  governor  of 
Damascus^  Tajoddowlat,  having  been  engagvd  during  the  grsster  part 
of  his  reign  in  sasisting  one  competitor  for  the  Greek  throne  against 
another,  ai^d  in  taking  advantage  of  their  qoarrela  for  hia  own 
aggrandisement  After  an  inter^num  of  nine  years,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son 

Kilij  Arslan,  of  whom  little  ia  recorded  by  the  Oriental  historians^ 
and  who  ia  msntioned  by  the  Greeks  only  in  connection  with  their 
own  history.  He  repaired  Nice,  and  fixed  his  government  thero, 
but  WBS  drivsn  from  it  by  the  Greeks  and  Norman  crusadera.  After  a 
reign  troubled  by  perpetual  assaults  of  the  two  powers  juat  mentioned, 
he  waa  drowned  in  an  aoticn  againat  the  general  of  Mohammed, 
sultan  of  Irak,  alter  taking  posssssion  of  Mosul  at  the  inviution  pi 
the  inhabitants.  The  Greek  writers  introduce  after  him  a  aultan  not 
mentioned  by  the  Oriental  historiana,  whom  they  call 

Saysan,  who^  they  say,  after  auffeiing  several  defeats  from  the 
Greeks,  made  with  them  a  treaty  grsatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
latter,  but  waa  treacheroualy  blinded  and  afterwarda  murdered,  in 
1116,  by 

Masoud,  hia  brother,  who  reigned  till  1152,  when  ho  was  aacceeded 
by  his  son 

Kilij  Arslan  II.,  an  active  and  prudent  prince,  who  diipoMSssed  his 
two  brothers  of  their  share  of  the  kingdom  left  by  hia  father,  availed 
himself  of  the  friendship  or  folly  of  tiie  emperor  Manual  to  procure 
Buppliee  of  money  for  raising  soldiers,  and  in  a  conteat  with  Manuel,  origi* 
nating  in  the  building  of  two  forte  by  the  latter,  he  defeated  the  Emperor 
in  a  aanguinary  batdfe,  and  obtained  aa  an  article  of  peace  the  destruo- 
tion  of  the  forts.  This  treaty,  being  only  partially  fulfilled  on  the 
emperor's  side,  gave  occasion  to  fkesh  hostilities,  in  the  coune  of  which 
Manuel  died,  and  which  ended  in  the  aggrandisement  of  Kil\j  Arslan. 
In  his  old  age,  having  divided  his  kingdom  amonff  hia  aon%  he  was 
treated  by  them  with  great  unkindneas ;  and  KoUiboddin,  to  whom 
Iconium  had  fallen,  with  the  poaaeasion  of  which  (he  sucoetsion  to 
the  empirs  was  usually  conneoted,  imprisoned  his  fothsb    The  latter 
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however  oontriYod  to  make  hie  «Mpe^  and  wu  retnateted  in  hia 
kingdom  by  bis  eon  Kai  Khoerou.  ik  oonseqaeooa  of  thie,  Kal 
Khoerou  wm  invested  with  the  government  of  loontnm*  whieh  bed 
been  teken  by  him  from  his  brother;  and  he  anooeeded  hia  Islher  in 
the  kingdom.    At  the  death  of  the  latter,  la  119^ 

Kai  Kboiron,  anmamed  Oaiathoddin,  obtained  aevaral  aaooewsa  in 

tba  be^ning  of  hit  raign  againat  tba  emperor  Aleida;  bat  in  1198 

be  was  dispoiiMacd  by  hia  brother 

Rokneddia,  who^  taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  hia  brother  Koth* 

boddio,  seised  not  only  npon  his  diMninions,  bat  also  on  thoaa  of  hia 

other  brothem    He  died  in  1208,  leaving  his  son 

KiJij  Aialan  IIL,  a  minor,  from  whom  howover  tho  thrme  was 
wrtstad  almoat  immediately  on  hia  aooeesion  by  hia  nnole^  the 
depoeed  anltan  Kai  Khoerou,  who  thoa  rtoovered  his  lost  dignity. 
He  reignad  after  thia,  says  the  Oriental  history,  with  great  power  and 
dignity ;  ha  was  afterwards  concerned  in  the  diaputee  of  the  pretenders 
to  tha  Greek  empire,  and  in  one  of  theaa  ha  parished  in  a  peiaonal 
enconnter  with  Laaoaris,  one  of  tho  oompetitora.    He  left  two  aona, 

Asaoddia  Kai  Kaos^  who  died  after  a  raign  of  a  year,  in  ISl^  and 

Alaoddin  Kaikobad,  who  suooeeded  Us  brother.  He  is  the  Aladdin 
of  the  writers  on  the  Crandea ;  and  waa  one  of  the  greatest  prinoes 
of  this  dycaaty.  He  extended  the  dominiona  of  his  fkmUy  in  the 
Eaat,  and  provemed  with  extraordinary  pradenoe  and  flrmnaai.  He 
died  in  1288.     Hia  son 

Qaiathod^n  Kai  Kboaraa  II.  waa  a  voluptaons  and  nzorlooa  prinoe, 
during  wboae  reign  tiie  dominiona  of  hia  hooae  beoame  tribatary  to 
the  Mogols.    He  died  in  1244.    Hia  aon 

Aasoddin  suooeeded  him,  and  being  required  by  Oktay,  the  khan  of 
the  Mogola,  to  oome  to  do  him  homage,  ha  sent  his  brother  Roknoddin 
in  bis  stead.  The  reeult  of  this  waa,  that  when  a  Tartar  lieutenant 
or  viceroy  waa  aent  into  Rum,  it  waa  with  the  oommisaicm  to  pnt  Rok« 
noddin  in  the  plaoe  of  his  brothar.  A  division  was  afterwarda  effected, 
Aasoddin  receiving  the  Wf  atem  and  Roknoddin  the  Kaatem  provincea. 
Aaaoddin  bowever  waa  again  depoeed,  and  Roknoddin,  whom  he  had 
attempted  to  murder,  was  plsoed  in  hia  room  by  the  Tartara.  On 
this  occasion  Aaaoddin  fled  to  the  Greek  emperor  (1261),  who  for 
some  time  amused  him  with  promises ;  but  at  length  Aazoddin,  per- 
ceiving or  fsaring  the  emperor's  intention  to  make  him  prisoner, 
intrigued  to  bring  tho  Tartara  upon  the  emperor,  and  thua  escaped. 
After  this  his  name  doea  not  appear  again  in  history.  Of  the  remaining 
Bultani^ 

Kai  Khosrou  III.,  son  of  Roknoddin,  slain  in  1288; 

Oaiatboddin  Massoud  II.,  son  of  Aazoddin  Kai  Kaui^  who  died  in 
1288;  and 

Kai  Kobad,  the  nephew  of  Masaoud,  who  waa  put  to  death  in  1800, 
little  is  on  record  beyond  the  dates  annexed  to  their  namea.  From 
the  time  of  Gaiathoddin  Kai  Khosrou,  the  Se^ uk  sultana  had  been  in 
fact  naere  pageants  under  the  actual  government  of  the  Mogols,  who 
aninmoned  them  to  do  the  most  aervile  homage,  deposed  and  aet  them 
up,  and  even  put  them  to  death  at  their  pleaaure.  Out  of  the  wrecks 
of  this  empire  aroae  that  of  tha  Othmans,  or  Turka,  founded  by 
Othman,  a  Seljuk  captain. 

SELKIRK,  ALEXANDER,  waa  bom  at  Laigo,  on  the  ooaat  of  Fife, 
in  1676,  and  bred  to  the  sea.  Having  engaged  in  the  balf-piratical 
balf-exploring  voyagea  in  the  American  seas,  into  which  the  spirit  of 
adventure  then  led  so  many  of  our  oountrymen,  he  quarrelled  with 
bis  captain,  one  Straddling,  by  whom  be  waa  set  on  shore  on  the 
uninhabited  island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  with  a  few  books,  his  nautical 
instruments,  a  knife,  boiler,  axe,  gun,  powder  and  ball,  for  his  whole 
equipment,  in  September  1704.  After  four  yeara  and  four  months^ 
residence,  he  was  taken  off  by  two  Engliah  vessels^  commanded  by 
Captain  Woods  Rogers,  in  February  1709,  In  the  account  of  whose 
voyage  we  And  the  following  passage . — "  At  first  the  terror  and  lone- 
liness of  the  place  sunk  deeply  on  hia  spirits;  but  in  time  he  became 
inured  to  ity  and  got  tiie  better  of  his  melancholy.  Ho  had  erected 
two  huts,  one  of  which  served  him  for  a  kitchen,  the  other  for  a 
dining-room  and  bedchamber;  they  were  made  of  pimento  wood, 
which  supplied  him  also  with  fire  and  candle,  burning  very  clear,  and 
yielding  a  moat  refreshing  fragrant  amell;  the  roof  was  of  long  grass, 
and  bis  wainscoting  the  skins  of  goata,  near  five  hundred  whereof  he 
bad  killed  during  bis  reaidence  here,  and  caugbt  above  five  hundred 
more,  which  he  marked  on  the  eara^  and  then  set  at  liberty.  When 
bis  ammunition  woa  exhausted,  he  caught  them  by  running ;  and  so 
practised  was  be  in  that  exercise,  that  the  awifleet  goat  on  the  island 
waa  scarcely  a  match  for  him.  On  hia  being  first  abandoned  here,  he 
relished  his  food,  which  waa  boiled  goat'a  flesh  and  crawfish,  but 
indifferently,  for  want  of  sslt;  however,  in  time  he  got  the  better  of 
the  nicetv  of  his  palate,  and  was  well  enough  pleaaed  with  the  seasoning 
of  the  pmiento  fruit.  When  his  clothes  were  worn  out,  he  made 
himself  a  cov^ing  of  goat-akin,  ioined  together  witii  thonga  which  he 
had  cut  witb  his  knife,  and  whicn  he  run  through  holea  made  with  a 
nail  instead  of  a  needle :  he  had  a  piece  of  linen  by  him,  of  which  he  had 
made  a  aort  of  abirt,  and  thia  waa  aewn  in  the  aame  manner.  He  had 
no  ahoea  left  in  a  montb'a  time  :  his  feet,  having  been  so  long  bare, 
were  now  become  quite  callous;  and  he  was  some  time  on  board 
before  he  could  wear  a  shoe.  The  rats  at  first  plagued  him  very 
much,  growing  so  bold  as  to  gnaw  his  feet  and  clothes  while  he  slept : 
however,  he  soon  taught  them  to  keep  at  greater  distance^  with  the 


aasirtanoa  of  boom  oata  that  had  been  left  ashore  by  tho  ships;  oi 
these  snd  a  few  kida  he  made  peta,  and  osed  to  divert  himself  by 
teaehiag  them  a  thousand  tricksi^  He  had  one  narrow  eaoape,  having 
ftdlen  over  a  precipice  while  in  the  aet  of  catching  a  goat :  on  reeover* 
ing  his  aenaes,  he  Ibund  the  animal  dead  under  bias.  Thirtv  yeara 
after,  the  first  goat  ahot  by  Anson'a  crew  was  ibund  to  be  maAced  afe 
above  described.  After  his  knife  waa  worn  out,  he  managed  to  foigo 
othera  fh>m  old  ircm  hoopa.  He  had  aome  difloalty  in  raturaiag  to 
the  use  of  i^>eech,  and  in  reconciling  himself  to  the  ship's  provisioae 
and  to  apirita^  Rogera  made  him  bis  mate,  and  he  returned  to  Soglaod 
in  1711.  It  ia  said  that  he  gave  hia  papera  to  Defoe,  who  stole  firom 
them  the  story  of  *  Robinson  Crusoe ; '  but  the  above  extraob,  which 
on  that  aooount  we  have  given  at  full  length,  shows  that  whatever 
communications  osay  have  passed  between  liefoe  and  Selkirk,  the 
former  can  have  borrowed  little  b(*yoad  the  mere  idea  of  a  man  being 
left  alone  on  a  deeert  isle^  there  bi^iDg  acaroely  anything  common  to 
the  adveoturea  of  the  real  and  the  tietitious  solitary.  (V^^offe  of 
Capt.  JUgert,  in  Cbttsef.  ^  Vogtigm,  12mo,  Lend.,  1756;  ChaUnetii 

•SBLLON,  PRISCILLA  LTDIA,  a  daughter  of  Gkptain  W.  B. 

Sellon,  R.N.,  was  bom  about  the  year  1820.  She  waa  led  by  the 
publlo  appeala  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  devote  herself,  in  oo- 
operation  with  the  eleigy  of  Devonport,  to  the  viaiting  of  the  sick  and 
poor  of  that  place  and  of  Plymouth,  and  espeolally  in  the  endeavour 
to  seek  out  and  bring  under  educational  influenoe  the  wretched  and 
neglected  children  of  those  towna.  Her  name  however  first  attracted 
public  attention  in  1849,  when,  in  conjunction  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pusey 
of  Oxford  [PuasT,  E.  E],  aha  oommenoed  the  experiment  of  eaUb- 
lishing  an  order  of  rehgieua  ladiea  at  Devonport  aa  a  Protestant  sister^ 
hood,  in  imitation  or  emulation  of  the  religioua  ordera  of  the  Roman 
Catholie  Chnrdi.  Their  chief  dutiea  were  to  narae  the  sick,  and  to 
carry  on  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children  in  the  three  towna 
of  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  and  Devonport.  The  institution  at  first  waa 
placed  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
Dr.  Phillpotta;  and  the  aLsterhood  gained  great  applause  for  their 
effldenoy  in  acting  aa  nuraea  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in 
1848-40.  A  violent  agitation  bowever  was  raiaed  at  Plymouth  against 
Misa  Sellon  and  her  community,  who  were  accused  of  being  emissaiiea 
of  Rome  in  disguiae ;  and  on  finding  that  aome  of  the  practioea 
adopted  in  the  aiaterhood  were  not  in  aocordanoe  with  the  apirit  of 
the  Eatablished  Church,  the  Biahop  of  Exeter  withdrew  from  them 
hia  episoopal  sanction  and  patronage.  As  with  the  institutions  whose 
general  system  she  hss  imitated.  Miss  Sellon's  Protestant  Sisters  of 
Mercy  are  divided  into  daaaea,  and  such  of  them  aa  reside  in  the 
establishment  live  in  conunonity  and  wear  a  peculiar  garb,  their  time 
being  given  either  to  the  active  dutiea  of  benevolence^  or  to  reading, 
prayer,  and  religioua  meditation  or  quiet  oocupation.  l^e  chief 
dif£rence  between  this  Plrotestant  and  the  Roman  Catholic  instttutiona 
would  indeed  seem  to  be  in  the  fkot  that  in  Misa  Sellon's  community 
the  vows  are  not  irrevocable;  but  of  coarse  there  are  other  differenoea 
arisinx  from  the  peculiarities  of  tho  Romiah  diadplina^  which  could 
onlv  be  distantly  imitated  in  any  Protestant  establishment.  Miss 
Sellon  afterwards  estabbshed  branches  of  her  commnnity  at  Bristol, 
in  London,  and  in  other  plaoea,  over  which  she  exercises  a  general 
inspection  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Pusey.  Her  oommunity  however 
haviug  loit  the  sanction  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  has  not  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  formal  approval  of  any  other  member  of  the  episco- 
pal bench,  and  ocoupiea  accordingly  a  very  anomalous  position  in  the 
Established  Church. 

SELVA,  QIANNANTONIO,  was  bom  of  respectable  paranta,  at 
Venice,  June  18, 1763,  and  had  for  his  earliest  instructor  his  nude 
the  Abbate  Gianmaiia  Selva,  a  man  of  considerable  litersiy  and  sden- 
tiflc  attainments.  Hia  inclination  leading  him  to  make  choice  of  art 
sa  his  future  profesaion,  he  was  placed  under  Pietro  Antonio  KovdH 
(a  painter  who  died  in  1804,  aged  seTenty*five) ;  but  after  he  had 
grounded  himself  in  drawing  and  the  elementa  of  painting,  he  passed 
to  the  study  of  srohitecture,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Temanca  [1^ 
VAHZA,  ToMASso].  In  1778  he  aet  out  for  Rome,  where  besidea 
studying  the  varioua  architectural  monumenta  of  that  capital,  he 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  Pindemonte,  Plraneai,  Battoni, 
Quarenghi,  and  othera,  who  either  then  were,  or  afterwarda  became 
distiaguished,  for  among  them  waa  Canova,  with  whom  he  visited 
Naples,  Pompeii,  Gaaeita,  and  Ptestum.  While  at  Rome,  he  lUso 
obtained  the  notice  and  favour  of  his  countryman  the  noble  Qirolamo 
Zulian,  who  waa  there  ij^  quality  of  ambassador  from  t)ie  republic^ 
and  who  waa  a  liberal  enoourager  of  art^  By  him  Selva  waa  commii- 
sioned  to  embellish  and  fit  up  a  saloon  in  ms  palace  expressly  for  an 
entertainment  given  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  and  hia 
bride;  before  which  he  had  been  similarly  employed  by  the  Senator 
Rezzonico  to  decorate  an  apartment  for  him.  which  waa  to  have  been 
done  by  Quarenghi,  but  that  architect  was  then  obliged  to  depart  for 
Russia.  [QuARUraBi,  Guooico.l  On  quitting  Rome  Selva  visited 
France  and  England,  in  both  which  conntriea  he  diligently  collected 
information  of  every  kind  bes^g  upon  arohiteotiire  and  building;  and 
returned  to  Venice  at  the  dose  of  1780.  There,  aa  opportunity  offered 
he  introduced  varions  practical  improvements,  and  among  them  greater 
attention  to  internal  convenience  and  disposition  of  plan,  aetting  also 
the  example  of  a  more  sober  taste  in  desiga     Among  the  private 
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BiAiMioDft  0a  whfob  he  was  employed,  are  the  Caaa  Mangilliy  that  of 
Count  Guide  Eriazo,  and  the  Palazzo  Manio,  whioh  laat,  howeyer  (a 
work  of  SaneoviDo's),  he  only  restored  and  altered  in  the  interior.  He 
abo  rebuilt  the  Palazzo  Pisani  at  Padua.  The  public  work  to  whioh 
he  owes  fais  diief  reputation  ia  the  celebrated  Teatro  della  Fenioe, 
erected  in  1790-91,  hi9  design  for  which  waa  selected  from  among 
thoae  sent  in  by  twenty-nine  other  architects.  Another  structure  of 
the  same  olasa  designed  by  him  was  the  theatre  at  Txieete,  but  in  the 
execution  of  the  work  very  great  liberties  were  taken.  A  third  theatre 
planned  by  him  was  noTer  executed,  but  when  he  was  some  years 
•fkerwarda  at  Florenoa,  he  found  that  parts  of  his  design  had  been 
adopted  for  a  theatre  then  lately  erected  there.  To  the  above  may  be 
added  the  fi^e  of  the  Casa  Vigo  d*Arzeri,  and  a  Casino  at  Padua; 
the  Casa  Vela  at  Terona ;  the  facade  of  the  church  Spirito  Santo  at 
Udine ;  the  facade  of  Sao  Maurizio  at  Venice,  bagun  by  Zogari,  and 
left  unfinished  by  Selva,  after  whose  death  it  waa  completed  with 
some  modificationa  by  Diedo.  The  same  fate  attended  his  last  and 
moat  favourite  work,  the  small  church  Del  Qesti,  which  was  finished 
after  his  death  by  Diedo  (author  of  many  of  the  architectural  descrip- 
tions in  Cicognara's  '  Fabbriohe  piu  coapicue  di  Venezia,')  and  Giuseppe 
Borsato.  Selva  died  rather  unexpectedly,  at  the  beginning  of  1819, 
and  therefore  could  not  have  erected,  as  Nagler  says  he  did,  Canova's 
ehuroh  at  Possagno,  the  first  stone  of  which  waa  not  laid  till  July  11th 
in  that  year.  Selva  was  slso  a  writer  upon  subjects  of  his  art ;  he  as 
well  as  Diedo  contributed  to  Cioognara*s  work  abovo'mentioned ;  and 
also  tranalated  Perrault'a  treatiae  on  the  orders,  and  Chambers's  'Civil 
Architecture.' 

SEMI'BAMIS,  a  queen  of  Assyria,  who,  according  to  aome^  reigned 
about  &o.  2000,or,aooording  to  others,  aboutB.a  1250,  while  the  account 
of  Herodotua  L  184,  still  further  confuses  the  chronology.  Her  whole 
history,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  is  however  a  mere  mass  of  fables. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  the  goddesa  Deroeto,  and  of 
extraordinary  beauty  and  wiadom.  (Diod.,  ii,  4.)  She  became  the 
wife  of  Onnes,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Ninus,  first  king  of  Assyria, 
and  followed  her  husband  in  the  expedition  of  the  king  against  Bactra. 
Semiramia  showed  the  king  how  he  might  gain4>os8e88ion  of  the  town. 
He  followed  her  adviee,  and  was  victorious,  and,  being  no  less  charmed 
with  her  beauty  than  with  her  judgment,  he  made  her  his  wife,  where- 
upon her  former  husband,  in  despair,  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Diod.,  it 
6.)  After  a  reign  of  fifty-two  years,  Ninus  died,  or,  according  to 
oliiers,  ho  waa  murdered  by  hia  own  wife  Semiramia  (Aelian, '  Var. 
Hist./  viL  1.),  and  left  a  son  Ninyas.  According  to  some  writers 
Semiramia  took  possession  of  the  throne  by  the  right  of  succession ; 
according  to  others,  she  asaumed  the  dress  and  appearance  of  her  son 
Kinyas,  and  deceived  her  aubjects^  in  this  di^suise,  until  she  had 
acoomf^ished  auoh  wonderful  deeda  that  she  thought  it  superfluous  to 
conceal  herself.  She  is  said  to  have  built  Babylon  and  to  have  adorned 
it  with  the  most  extraordinaiy  apendour,  and  all  thia  in  a  very  riiort 
time.  She  also  built  several  other  towns  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
to  promote  commerce  among  her  subjects.  (Diod.,  ii.  7-11.)  On  the 
mam  road  of  her  dominions  ahe  erected  an  obelisk,  130  feet  high,  and 
laid  out  a  magnificent  park  near  Mount  Bagistanum,  in  Media,  and  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  she  caused  to  be  out  on  the  face  of  the  rock 
her  own  figure  and  those  of  a  hundred  of  her  attendants,  with  Assy- 
rian inscriptions.  She  is  moreover  said  to  have  formed  a  large  lake 
to  receive  the  overflowing  of  the  Euphrates,  to  have  laid  out  several 
other  parka  near  the  town  of  Chauon,  to  have  embellished  Eobatana, 
to  have  provided  that  town  with  water  from  Mount  C^ntes,  and  to 
have  cut  a  high  road  through  Mount  ZarcsBum.  All  these  things  were 
done  at  her  command,  while  she  waa  traversing  her  own  dominions 
with  a  numeroua  army.    She  left  monumenta  of  her  greatness  and 

?ower  in  every  place  that  she  visited.  (Diod.,  it  14 ;  Zonar.,  <  Lex.,'  iL 
637.)  From  Persia  ahe  turned  to  the  west^  and  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Libya  and  .^thioina.  She  also  made  war  agsinst  an  Indian 
king,  Stabrobates,  with  a  great  army  and  a  fleet  on  the  river  Indus. 
(Died.,  ii  16,  ftc)  Semiramia  waa  at  first  successful,  and  numeroua 
towna  submitted  to  her,  but  at  laat  she  waa  wounded  by  the  king,  and 
entirely  defeated  in  battle.  According  to  some  traditions  ^e  escaped 
to  her  own  country,  with  scarcely  the  third  part  of  her  army;  accord- 
ing to  others,  she  fell  in  the  battle :  and  a  third  tradition  atates  that 
soon  after  her  return  she  was  murdered  by  her  own  son  Ninyas.  Some 
also  believed  that  she  had  suddenly  disappeared  from  the  earth,  and 
returned  to  heaven.  (Diod.,  ii  20.)  As  we  have  said  the  accounta 
given  of  her  must  be  regarded  as  mere  myths ;  but  her  name  occurs 
among  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  whioh  have  been  recovered  and 
plaoed  in  the  British  Muaeum,  and  which  are  being  deciphered  by  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson  for  publication  by  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Muaeum.    [Sabdaitapalus.] 

SEMLEI^  JOHANN  SALOMO,  one  of  the  most  influential  German 
writers  on  theology,  was  bom  at  Saalfeld,  now  a  dependency  of  Saxe- 
Meiningen,  on  December  18,  1725.  His  father  was  archdeacon  of 
SaalfiBld,  and  he  waa  early  initiated  into  the  doctrine  of  the  Pietists^ 
whose  opiniona  were  predominant  at  the  court  of  the  then  reigning 
Duke  of  Saalfeld.  Soon  after  his  removal  to  the  University  of  Halle, 
to  which  he  waa  sent  in  1742,  he  abandoned  the  doctrinal  views  in 
which  he  had  been  brought  up,  but  retained  much  of  their  devotional 
neling.  By  a  defence  of  some  passagea  in  Scripture  which  had 
oeen  oontxoverted  by  Whiston  he  made  himself  a  reputation,  and  in 


1749  was  called  to  Cobui^  as  professor.  In  1750  he  became  editor  of 
the  '  Coburg  Zeitung,'  hii  writing  in  which  procured  him  the  com- 
mission to  prepare  a  atate-paper  on  the  contests  of  the  Duke  of 
Wiirtemberg  with  his  vaasals.  In  the  same  year  he  waa  made  pro- 
fessor of  hktory  and  poetry  at  Altdorf,  and  in  1751  profeasor  of 
theology  at  Hslle,  where  his  lectures  were  numerously  attended, 
exciting  attention  by  their  acuteness,  their  philological  penetratioD, 
and  the  vaat  amount  of  reading  they  diaplayed ;  but  he  waa  deficient 
in  systematic  order  and  in  style.  In  1757  he  waa  made  director  of 
the  theological  aeminary.  He  waa  one  of  the  earlieat  adherents  and 
supporters  of  what  is  styled  in  Germany  RationaUsm.  The  Rationaliats 
combated  the  Deista,  but  they  treated  the  Scripturea  aa  any  other 
secular  book;  most  of  them  denied  their  divine  origin,  explained 
away  the  miradea  and  prophedea,  but  conaidered  the  doctrines 
aa  true^  and  capable  of  being  proved  by  reason.  They  advocated 
the  Proteatant  principle  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  their 
critical  inveatigationa  of  the  genuine  texts  of  Scripture  were  frequently 
valuable.  Semler^s  tenets  and  hia  merits  may  be  seen  in  hia  remarke 
on  Wetstein'a  '  Prolegomena,'  which  he  republished ;  aa  also  in  his 
'  Abhandlung  von  der  Untersuchung  dea  Kanons,'  in  1771,  in  4  vola. ; 
and  in  hia  'Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Veteria  Teatamenti  Interpret»- 
tionem,'  publiahed  in  1778.  He  attacked  with  much  zeal  Basedow, 
who  had  advocated  aome  of  the  theories  of  Rousseau,  and  Bahrdt,  who 
profeased  deism.  In  1777  he  waa  induced  to  oonsent  to  the  application 
of  a  part  of  the  fimda  of  the  theological  seminary  to  the  establiahment 
of  a  philanthropic  institution,  of  which  also  he  had  the  direction ;  but 
was  dismissed  from  both  in  1779  by  the  minister  2Mlitz,  who  had 
prevailed  on  him  to  sanction  the  new  establiahment  In  1778  his 
adoption  of  the  Prussian  edict  respecting  the  national  religion  exposed 
him  to  the  reproach  of  inconsistency,  and  oocaaioned  attacks  on  hia 
moral  character  that  embittered  the  latter  yeara  of  hia  Ufa.  He  died 
on  March  14, 1791.  Among  other  works  published  by  him  we  may 
mention  'De  Demoniads,'  1760;  '  Umstiindliche  Untersuchung  der 
damoniichen  Laute,'  1762;  'Versuch  einer  biblischen  Damonologie," 
1776;  <Selecta  Capita  Historiie  Eoclesiaaticss,' 3  vols.,  1767-69;  the 
uncompleted  'CommentaUonea  hlBtoricss  de  antique  Chriatianorum 
SUtu,'  2  vols.,  1771-72;  'Versuch  Christlicher  Jahrbiicher,  oder 
auafuhrliche  Tabdlen  iiber  die  Kirchengesohichte  bis  aufs  Jahr  1500,* 
2  vols.,  1788-86 ;  and  '  Obaervationea  novsa,  quibua  lustoria  Chriatian- 
orum uaque  ad  Constantinum  magnum  illustratus,'  1784.  He  alao 
wrote  an  account  of  himaelf  under  the  title  of  '  Semlera  Lebena- 
beachreibung  von  ihm  aelbet  verfasst^'  publidied  in  2  vols,  in 
1781-82. 

SENAC,  JEAN,  waa  bom  at  Lombez  in  1693,  and  obtamed  the 
diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Rheims.  He  was  appointed  first 
physician  to  the  king  in  1752,  and  waa  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Paris.  He  died  December  20, 1770.  The  reputation  of 
Senao  u  due  to  his  great  work  on  the  structure  of  the  heart,  its  action, 
and  its  dlMsaes,  which  waa  firat  published  at  Paria  in  1749  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  and  was  afterwarda  re-edited  by  Portal,  and  translated 
into  Engliah  and  other  languages.  At  the  time  of  its  publication  this 
work  was  justly  regarded  as  the  brat  anatomical  monograph  overwritten 
in  France;  and  although  reoent  investigations  have  detected  in  it 
numeroua  errors,  and  have  deprived  it  of  much  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
it  will  alwaya  remain  an  admirable  monument  of  the  learning  and  the 
industry  of  its  author.  The  other  writings  of  Senac  are  unimportant ; 
a  complete  list  of  them  may  be  found  in  Haller*s  'Bibliotheca 
Anatomica,'  t.  ii.,  p.  159. 

SENA'N,  a  Sabian  physician,  astronomer,  and  mathematician,  whose 
names,  as  given  at  full  length  by  Ibn  Abi  Osaibia  ('  Oiotin  al-Amb^  fi 
Tabactft  al-Atebb^' '  Pontes  Relationum  de  Clas^ibus  Medicorum,'  cap. 
10,  sea  4),  are  Abou  SaIo  SbnXn  Bxn  ThAbet  Bsh  Cobbah.  He  waa 
bom  at  Harran  in  Meaopotamia,  and  his  father,  his  brother,  and  his 
son  were  among  the  most  celebrated  physiciana  of  their  time.  [Thabet.] 
He  was  physioian-in-ordinary  to  Moctader  and  Ciher,  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  of  the  Abbasside  kalifii  of  Baghdad,  who  reigned  from 
A.H.  295  to  A.B.  822  (A.D.  908-934).  By  the  former  of  these  princes  h^ 
waa  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  the  <  Rail  alai  '1-Atebbd '  (<  chief  of  the 
physicians,'  or  '  arohiater ').  He  waa  also  appointed  public  examiner, 
A.H.  319  (A.D.  931) ;  and  the  kalif,  in  consequence  of  an  ignorant 
practitioner's  having  killed  one  of  his  patientis,  ordered  that  no  one 
for  the  future  should  be  allowed  to  practise  as  a  physician  until  he 
had  been  licensed  to  do  so  by  Senin  :  the  number  of  persons  in  Baghdad 
who  underwent  this  examination  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  830. 
('Arab.  Philosoph.  Bibliotb.,'  apud  Casiri,  'Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp. 
Escur.,'  tom.  i.,  pp.  437-439).  The  anonymous  author  of  this  work 
relate^  as  Gibbon  says,  **  a  pleasant  tale  of  an  ignorant  but  harmless 
practitioner,*^  who  presented  himself  before  Sendn  for  a  licence  to 
practise;  which  anecdote  is  told  also  with  additional  circumstancea by 
Abul'Faraj,  'Chron.  Syr.,'  p.  1^7;  and  'Hist  Dynast,'  p.  197.  The 
kalif  C^her  showed  his  favour  to  him  by  wishing  him  to  embrace 
Mim.  This  he  refueed  for  some  time,  but  waa  at  laat  terrified  by 
threats  into  complianoe.  As  however  the  kalif  still  continued  to  behave 
with  great  severity  towarda  him,  and  at  the  same  time  transferred  his 
favour  to  another  physician,  Isa  Ben  Tusuf,  he  fled  to  Ehoras^n :  he 
afterwards  returned  to  Baghdad,  and  died  a.h.  331  (a.d.  942).  The 
titles  of  several  of  his  works  are  preserved  in  Cseiri  {loco  cit.),  relating 
chiefly  to  astronomy  and  geometry.  Like  hia  father  Thabet,  he  appears 
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to  have  written  also  MT«nd  works  relating  to  the  reUgiooa  doetrinet, 
rites,  and  oeremonies  of  the  Sabiana. 

SE'NECA,  LUCIUS  ANN^US,  was  proUbly  bom  a  few  yean 

before  the  Christian  er%  at  Cordoba  hi  Spab,  and  was  brought  to 

Borne  while  quite  a  child  for  the  prosecution  of  his  studies  and  for  his 

health.    ('Con.  ad  Heir.,'  16.)     He  was  the  seoond  son  of  Marous 

Anneus  Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  and  the  author  of  'Suasoris,  Contro- 

▼ersisB,  Deolamationumque  Ezoerpta,'  whose  memory  was  so  strong 

that  he  could  repeat  two  thousand  words  in  the  same  order  as  he 

heard  them.    He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  taste,  but 

when  we  consider  that  his  taste  wss  so  oomprehensiye  as  to  admit  a 

hundred  to  the  rank  of  orators  in  a  oeotury  whose  orators  fame  limits 

to  five  or  six,  we  may  reasonably  doubt  its  value  and  delicacy.    As 

was  natural  with  such  a  mao,  he  assiduously  directed  the  stadies  of 

his  son  to  rhetoric,  a  preference  which  Lucius  soon  rebelled  against, 

and,  plaoing  himself  under  Papirius  Fabianus,  Attains,  and  Sotion, 

devoted  himself  to  philosophy.    In  common  with  many  others  who 

sapirsd  to  wisdom,  young  Seneca  traTelled  into  Greece  and  Egypt, 

and  in  his  'Qusaationes  Naturales'  (a  remarkable  work,  which  ahows 

him  to  have  been  master  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of  his  time),  he 

has  judicious  and  accurate  remarks  on  E^SIpt  and  on  the  liUe.    But 

his  father  at  length  succeeded  in  couTineing  him  that  worldly  interests 

ought  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  philosophy,  and  ho  undertook  the  bustness 

of  an  adYocate.    He  became  quaestor,  and  under  the  emperor  Claudius 

rose  to  distinction ;  but  the  particulars  of  his  life  are  at  this  period 

nowhere  traceable  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and  we  most  therefore 

suspend  our  judgment  as  to  the  truth  of  Messalina's  accusation  against 

him  of  adultery  with  Julia,  daughter  of  Qermanicus.    (Tacit, '  Ann.,' 

xiii  42.)    His  intimacy  and  connection  with  her  were  certainly  very 

equlTood,  and  the  manners  of  the  time  still  more  so;  but  then 

Messalina,  who  was  humbled  by  the  pride  of  the  princesi^  and  who 

nowhere  manifested  any  nice  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  is  not  worthy 

of  much  credit.    The  result  howsTar  was  Julia's  exile  and  subsequent 

assassination,  and  Seneca's  banishment  to  Corsica.    Here^  aocordiug  to 

his  aocoont,  he  spout  his  time  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  writing 

his  treatise  on  '  Consolation.'    The  stoicism  looks  very  well  on  paper, 

but»  unfortunately  for  his  credit,  we  find  hUn  courting  the  emperor  in 

A  servile  strain  of  adulation,  and  begging  to  be  restored  to  favour.  ^ 

On  the  death  of  Messalina  Claudius  married  Agrippina,  who  prevailed 
on  him  to  reoal  Seneca,  and  to  bestow  on  him  the  office  of  pr»tor 
(Tacit.,  'Ann.,'  xii  8),  and  ahe  afterwards  made  him,  with  Afranius 
Burrhus,  tutor  to  her  son  Nero.  To  Seneca's  lot  fell  the  instructing 
of  the  young  prince  [in.  the  principles  of  philosophy  and  the  precepts 
of  wisdom  and  virtue :  with  what  success  all  this  world  knows.  In 
ikot  an  impartial  scrutiny  of  the  events  of  that  period,  and  of  Seneca's 
oonneotion  with  Nero,  leads  to  the  probable  oonduaioa  of  his  being  a 
pander  to  Nero's  worst  vices.  Not  to  repeat  the  many  stories  current 
at  Rome  of  his  particular  acts  (which  if  not  fully  attested,  are  yet 
equally  so  with  those  of  his  virtue  and  decorum),  we  will  only  insist 
on  hia  immense  wealth,  and  demand  whether  Nero  was  a  man  likely 
to  huve  bestowed  such  munificent  presents  (avaricious  as  he  was  known 
to  be)  upon  one  who  had  no  other  daim  upon  him  than  the  instruction 
of  precepts  and  axioms  which  he  must  have  laughed  at  in  supreme 
oontempt]  Juvenal  speaks  of  "the  gardens  of  the  wealthy  Seueca." 
Ho  possessed,  besides  these  gardens  and  country  villas,  a  superb  palace 
in  Rome,  sumptuously  furnished,  containing  five  hundred  cedar*tabl6S 
with  feet  of  ivory,  and  of  exquisite  workmanship.  His  hard  cash 
amounted  to  800,000  sestertia,  or  2,421,8701.  of  our  money ;  a  sum, 
the  magnitude  of  which  might  well  excite  the  sarcastie  inquiry  of 
Suilius,  by  what  wisdom  or  precepts  of  philosophy  Seneca  had  been 
enabled  in  the  short  space  of  four  years  to  accumulate  it  I  (Tacit, 
xiii  42,  Ac.)  We  will  not  affirm  with  his  enemies  that  ho  instigated 
or  abetted  Nero  in  Uie  murder  of  his  mother,  though  we  know  that 
Seneca  became  the  foe  of  his  former  protectresi^  and  Seneca  was  the 
author  of  the  letter  which  Nero  sent  in  his  own  name  to  the  senate^ 
in  which  she  wss  chai^a^  with  conspiring  against  her  son,  and  with 
having  committed  suicide  on  the  discovery  of  her  guilt 

Seneca  however  soon  found  that  the  tyrant  who  had  made  such 
singular  use  of  his  precepts,  and  whose  vices  had  so  enriched  his 
philosophical  abode,  had  cast  jealous  eyes  upon  this  very  wealth.  He 
therefore  with  consummate  addreas  offered  to  surrender  the  inunense 
treasures  which  he  had  accumulated,  and  begged  pernussion  to  retire 
on  a  small  competency.  Nero  would  not  accept  this.  Seneca  then 
shut  himself  up,  "  kept  no  more  leveei^  declined  the  usual  civilities 
which  had  been  paid  to  him,  and  under  pretence  of  indisposition 
avoided  appearing  in  pubUo."  (Tacit,  *  Ann.,'  xiv.  58,  fta)  Nero  now 
attempted  to  poison  him  by  means  of  Cleonicus,  but  he  &iled  in  the 
attempt  Shortly  after  Antonius  Natalia,  when  on  hii  trial  for  his 
aluure  in  the  conspire^  of  Piso,  mentioned  Seneca  as  one  of  the  con- 
■piratorSb  All  Seneca's  biographers  loudly  deny  this.  Wishing  to 
iLeep  their  Stoic  free  from  the  slightest  taint,  they  adopt  the  most 
absurd  conjectures^  sssert  the  most  puerile  motives,  and  suppose  any- 
thing  and  everything  that  could  dear  him  of  the  chaigOi  One  says 
Katalis  wished  to  curry  favour  with  Nero  by  implioa^g  Seneca.  But 
was  Nero  a  man  to  need  such  roundabout  measures  f  Another  coofi« 
dontly  asserts  (upon  a  'perhaps'  of  Brucker)  that  Nero  himself 
instigated  the  chargei  Upon  what  authority  is  this  ssid  f  These  are 
the  most  ressonablo  of  the  suppositions.    We  dissent  irom  them  all, 
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■nd  we  diMent  from  nearlv  tivmv  judgment  of  Seneoa  that  w« 
have  hitherto  seen.  Seneca,  bv  oonnssion  of  every  authority,  dreaded 
Nero,  had  cause  to  dread  him,  and  therefore  even  to  save  his  lifo 
from  impending  danger  would  have  strong  rsason  for  joining  the 
conspiracy.  Piso  and  Seneca  were  intimate  friends.  Natalia  had 
ssid  that  he  had  been  sent  bv  Piso  to  visit  Seneca  during  his 
illness,  and  to  complain  of  his  having  refused  to  see  Piso,  and  that 
Seneca,  in  reply,  had  said  that  frequent  conversations  could  be  of  no 
service  to  either  party,  but  that  he  considered  his  own  safety  as 
involved  in  that  of  Piso.  (Tacit,  '  Ann.,'  xv.  60.)  Oranius  Sylvsnus^ 
tribune  of  the  pnetorian  cohort,  was  sent  to  sdc  Seneca  whether  he 
recollected  what  passed  between  Natalia  and  himselt  Sylvanus  pro* 
oeeded  to  his  country-house  near  Bome^  to  which  Seneca  had  either 
accidentally  or  purposely  (Tacitus  does  not  dsdde  which)  returned 
from  Campania  on  that  day;  and  he  there  delivered  hia  meesaga 
Seneoa  replied,  that  he  had  received  a  complaint  from  Piso  of  his 
having  refused  to  see  him,  and  that  the  state  of  his  health,  which 
required  repose,  had  been  his  apology.  He  added  that  he  saw  no 
reason  why  he  should  prefer  the  safety  of  another  person  to  his  own. 
We  do  not  see  in  Seneca's  life  anything  contradictory  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  his  being  implicated  in  any  conspiracy  whatever :  certainly  not 
in  one  against  Nero. 

Nero,  satiafied  of  his  treason,  ordered  him  to  put  himself  to  death. 
He  bore  this  fate  with  Stoio  fortitude,  and  opened  a  vein  in  each  arm. 
His  advanced  age  however  caused  the  blood  to  flow  so  slowly  that  it 
was  found  necessary  to  open  also  the  veins  in  his  legs.  This  still  not 
succeeding,  Statins  Ann»us  gave  him  a  dose  of  poiK>n,  but^  owing  to 
the  feeble  sUte  of  his  vital  powers,  it  produced  little  eflEect  He  then 
ordered  his  attendants  to  carry  him  to  a  warm  bath,  where  he  was 
speedily  suffocated,  A.D.  65.  His  wife  PSulina  is  asserted  by  his 
btographers  to  have  **  refused  every  consolation  exoept  that  of  dying 
with  her  huaband,  and  earnestly  solicited  the  friendly  hand  of  the 
executioner."  Dion  Caseins  asserts  that  Paulina,  who  was  considerably 
younger,  waa  forced  to  have  her  veins  opened  owing  to  the  stoiod 
exhortations  of  her  husband,  and  to  fulfil  her  frequent  promise  of 
never  surviving  him.  Tacitus  says  (xv.  63)  that  her  veins  were  opened 
in  compliance  with  her  own  wish,  and  that  the  blood  was  stopped  by 
her  attendants  at  the  command  of  Nero:  he  adds  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  was  conscious  of  her  veins  being  tied  up. 

The  death  of  Seneca  has  been  loudly  applauded — has  sometimes 
been  called  sublime ;  but  this  is  owing  to  wji  ignorance  of  the  tiuM  and 
inattention  to  Seneca's  own  doctrines.  With  the  Stoics  death  is  nothing 
{**  mors  est  non  esse,"  '  £p.,'  liv.);  it  is  not  an  evil,  but  the  absence  of 
aU  evil  {"  mors  ade6  extra  omne  malum  est,  ut  sit  extra  onmem 
malorum  metum,"  '  Sp./  xxz.).  There  is  nothing  after  death— death 
itself  is  nothing : 

**  Post  mortem  nihil  est,  ipsaqne  moss  nihil."    (■  Troades,'  act  i.) 

With  such  a  doctrine  there  could  be  no  fear  of  death,  and  ccasequently 
we  find  that  courage  to  die  was  common  in  Seneca's  time.  In  fact  his 
death  was  Uke  his  writings — pompous^  inflated,  epigrammatio,  and 
striking  to  common  judgments,  but  besriog  no  inspection.  His  terse 
aphoristic  stylo  has  rendered  him  one  of  the  most  frequently-quoted 
authors  of  antiquity ;  and  it  was  Scaliger,  we  believe,  who  reooarked 
that  he  did  more  honour  to  the  works  of  others  than  to  his  own. 

Besides  Us  'Physical  Questions,'  'BpisUes,'  and  various  morsl 
treatises^  he  ia  the  aupposed  author  of  ten  tragedies.  On  this  matter 
however  there  ia  much  dispute,  some  declaring  these  tragediee  to  be 
the  composition  of  five  or  six  Senecas ;  but  Quintilian,  whose  authority 
is  superior  to  every  one  on  the  matter,  speaiks  of  Seneca  without  sur- 
name or  qualification,  and  in  quoting  a  verso  from  the  '  Medea,'  cites 
it  aa  a  verse  of  Seneca,  and  not  of  one  of  tiie  Senecas.  ('  Instit  Orat,' 
ix.  2.)  Further,  Quinctilian,  in  hia  list  of  the  Roman  poets  (x.  1)  (in 
which  each  name  is  aooompaoied  by  a  distinguishing  epithet),  makes 
no  mention  of  any  author  of  these  ten  tragedies;  but  he  says  of 
Seneca  that  he  wrote  orations,  poems,  epistles,  and  dialogues,  thus 
appearing  to  include  the  tragedies  under  the  term  poems.  The  aigu- 
ment  drawn  from  Seneca'a  own  silence  respecting  tkem,  or  respecting 
any  poetry  of  his  whatever,  is  but  negattve^  and  is  nulUfied  by  Tacitus, 
who  distinctly  ssserts  him  to  have  written  verses  ever  since  Nero  had 
taken  to  write  them.  ('  Ann.,'  xiv.  62.)  But  apart  from  these  historicsl 
evidences,  we  believe  internal  evidence  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  sceptical— evidence  not  only  of  style  and  epigram,  but  of 
uniform  coincidence  in  thought  and  exprassion. 

Of  the  intrinsic  merit  of  tiiese  tragedies  then  is  ss  much  difierence 
of  opinion  as  of  their  authorship.  They  have  been  lauded  by  corn- 
mentators  and  abused  by  critics.  They  have  been  judged  from  a  false 
point  of  view.  They  have  been  oonsidered  as  imitations  of  the  Greek 
dramas,  and  have  been  oonsidered  as  dramas.  Both  these  points  of 
view  ara  erroneous.  They  wera  never  written  for  representation^  but 
fi>r  reading  aloud.  This  simple  fisot  overturns  all  criticisms.  Not 
being  intended  for  the  stsge,  any  dramatic  objection  must  he 
unfounded ;  nor  could  they  for  the  same  reason  have  bsen  imitationa 
of  the  Chreek,  which  were  written  for  lepresentation.  The  proof  of 
this  fiMt  is  to  be  seen  in  the  history  of  the  Boman  drama  and  literature 
bv  any  one  who  looks  attentively,  and  Is  to  be  seen  also  by  a  sorutinj 
of  the  pieces  themselves.  The  plot  is  often  concluded  in  the  fint  aot^ 
but  fttiU  he  goes  on  through  the  other  four  with  groat  patienos^    Th^ 
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$omm  §9€  ooi  linked  togoihor ;  the  incidMiU  are  not  preptrecL  Kow 
Seneca  could  not  have  been  ignoimot  of  the  oommon  rulee  of  tragedy, 
known  nnivenallj  in  hie  day ;  and  if  he  baa  not  attended  to  them,  we 
•re  forced  to  coneludo  it  ia  with  intention  that  he  has  dono  ao. 

Hia  tragediea  ware  written  to  be  read,  and  they  were  read  with  great 
applauee.  They  have  not  tho  rudeat  aitempta  at  dramatio  delineation. 
A  atoiy  la  choeen,  idwaya  a  well-known  one^  on  which  to  etring 
deaoriptiona,  dedamationa,  and  epigrama.  The  dialogue  ia  the  moat 
ftppropriato  form  for  luch  ezhibitione»  and  oonaequently  he  haa  told 
hia  atoi7  in  dialogue.  Thia  aeema  to  ua  the  whole  matter.  *  Coneidered 
in  tb»  point  of  view»  they  poeseaa  great  merite  of  a  certain  order. 
Their  delineatiooa  are  unifonnly  Stoical ;  their  aentimenta  elaboratad 
from  philoaophy»  with  very  little  poetry  in  them;  tbeir  epigrama 
admiraUe.  Seneca  waa  not  a  poet.  There  waa  no  poetry  poaeible 
at  hia  tim%  and  if  it  had  been,  Seneca'a  mind  waa  of  a  r^fUetive,  not  of 
an  emotivf  caet  And  although  moat  of  the  poetry  in  theae  tragediea 
ia  eritical,  conactoup,  and  reflectiFo— although  we  seldom  aeo  thai 
apontaneity  of  thought  and  feeling  which  in  true  poets  aprings  up  from 
the  »aui  pleat  reflection — yet  we  cannot  but  be  atruck  with  certain 
paaeagea  of  unqueationed  power  and  freehneea  both  of  thought  and 
ezpreeeion.  There  ia  a  magnifioent  flaah  of  dramatio  feeliog  and 
ezpreaaion  in  hia '  (Edipua,'  which  ia  worthy  of  Sophodea  orSiiaktpere, 
and  not  borrowed  from  the  former,  aa  ao  many  of  hia  beautiea  wera 
It  ia  when  (Edipua  haa  put  out  hia  own  eyea,  on  learning  that  hia  wife 
Joeeata  waa  alao  hia  mother  (Jocaata  haa  killed  henelf,  and  her  oorpae 
ia  before  bim  on  the  ground),  and  determining  to  wander,  blind  aa  he 
la,  from  Thebee,  the  birthplace  of  hia  woea,  he  makee  two  atepe  in 
advanoe^  but  aneata  himaelf /or /ear  t^  itumbUng  agaimi  his  mmtUr : 

**  Slate,  ne  In  matrem  ineidas.'* 

Thia  ia  very  pathetic,  and  ahowa  an  intenuty  of  dramatic  oonacbuaneaa 
which  we  find  nowhere  elae  in  Seneoa.  It  ia  in  hia '  Medea '  that  the 
celebrated  prediction  ocenia  which  ia  generally  applied  to  the  diacorery 
of  America;  with  what  critical  propriety,  any  one  may  judge  who  will 
take  the  trouble  of  taming  to  it    (<  Venient  annisy'  Aa) 

Tho  tragediea  of  Seneca  were  tranaUtod  into  BngUah  by  Jaaper 
Heywood,  eon  of  the  epigrammatiat;  by  Alexander  Neyle,  by  John 
Studoly,  by  Thomaa  ITuce,  end  by  Thomae  Newton ;  and  there  appeured 
a  complete  edition  in  1681,  entitled  'Seneca  hia  Tenne  Tragedian 
tranalated  into  Engliah,  Mercnrii  nutricce  horse'  (Collier, '  Hiat  Dram. 
Poet/  iil,  p.  14) ;  but  the  tranaktora  by  no  meaaa  adhered  to  the 
original,  interpolating  linea,  apeechee»  and  ohonuoee,  aa  they  thought 
fit  The  edi^na  of  Seneoa  are  very  numeroua.  The  moet  x«cent 
edition  of  all  hia  worka  ia  that  of  C.  F.  Fickert  8  Tole.  8to,  Lipa.,  1842- 
i5 ;  the  Bipont,  1809,  and  that  of  Ruhkopf,  Upa.,  1797-1811,  are  each 
in  6  Tola.  8vo. 

SENEFELDER  or  SENNEFELDER,  ALOIS,  the  eon  of  a  per^ 

former  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Munich,  waa  bom  in  the  year  1771. 

The  hiitory  of  thia  pereerering  inventor,  and  of  the  dtflScultlea  with 

which  he  had  to  atruggle  in  bringing  the  art  of  lithography  into  tne- 

oeaafvl  and  profiuble  operation,  anppliea  an  intereeting  Uluetration  of 

the  power  of  geniua  to  OTeroome  the  moat  adverae  cireumstaacee. 

When  yoong,  Seoefelder  waa  ioeUoed  to  follow  the  profeaaion  of  h|a 

father,  who  preferred  placing  him  at  the  UniT«nity  of  Ingoletadt,  where 

he  devoted  himaelf  to  the  atudy  of  juriaprodenoe,  oceaaionally  indnlgiog 

hia  predilection  for  the  atage  by  performing  at  private  theatr<-a,  and 

by  employing  bia  leisure  time  in  dramatie  oompoaition.    In  1789  ho 

wrote  a  comedy,  called  'Die  Madchenkenner,'  which  waa  puUiahed, 

and  by  which  he  cleared  fifty  florina.    Lcamg  hii  father  aoon  after, 

he  waa  compelled  from  want  of  pecuniary  moana  to  dieeontinne  hit 

atpdiea;  and  he  triad  for  aome  time  to  derote  himaelf  to  the  etage. 

Dieappoinied  in  hia  hopea  of  eucoese  aa  a  performer,  ho  reeolved  to 

try  hia  fortune  aa  an  author,  and  publiahed  a  aecond  play,  which  did 

not  pay  hia  ezpenaea.    While  thie  waa  paaaiag  through  the  preea, 

Benefrlder  made  himaelf  noquainted  with  the  prooeee  of  printing,  and 

became  deairoua  of  procnring  the  neceeeary  apparatus  for  printing  hia 

own  worka.    Being  too  poor  to  gratify  thia  deaire,  he  endeavoured  to 

diacorer  acme  other  mode  of  prinUng,  bat  waa  dafeated  in  aeveial 

plana  by  want  of  meana.    One  of  the  projects  be  abandoned  from  thia 

eause  waa  a  kind  of  aterMitypiag.    He  then  tried  etching  on  copper, 

but  found  difflcultiea  ariatng  from  hia  want  of  practical  knowledge,  and 

Btill  more  from  the  expenae  of  the  oopper-platae,  which  he  ground  and 

poliahed  after  uaing,  to  make  them  available  for  more  than  ono 

operation.  To  diminiah  thia  difficalty,  he  u»ed  a  piece  of  fine  Kellheim 

•tone  for  hia  ezerdeee  in  writing  backwarda;  and  aubeequenUy  tried 

printing  from  it  inatead  of  eopper,  though  without  much  auoceea.    Of 

thia  uae  of  atone,  merely  aa  aaubatitute  for  eopper,  Senefelder  diedaima 

the  invention ;  bat  hia  experimente  upon  it  were  important,  aa  leading 

to  the  diaeoveiy  of  chemical  lithography.    The  next  etep  towarda  tUa 

maeovery  waa  ocoeaioned  by  aa  inoident  which  curiooely  Uluatrmtea  the 

aatuation  of  the  needy  inventor.    Being  unacquahited  with  the  oompo- 

•vion,  uaed  by  eqgravera  for  covering  defeotive  places  in  their  etching- 

goond,  or  enabling  them  to  reetifjr  miatakea,  he  had  invented  a  kind 

ui  5*"'??'^  ^^  ***  ***•  purpose,  conalating  of  wax,  aoap,  and  lamp- 

WML    One  dav,  when  he  had  poliahed  a  atone-plate  for  otebing,  hia 

mouier  ontfted  the  room,  reqaeeting  him  to  write  a  bill  for  tho 

waaHerwoman,  who  waa  waiting  fbr  the  linen.    He  found  that  he  had 

ttot  oren  a  alip  of  paper  for  the  porpoee,  having  need  all  in  taking 


proofimpreiaion%  and  that  the  inkatand  waa  dry ;  and  aa  the  matter 
waa  urgent,  he  wrote  the  list  on  the  prepared  atone  with  hie  ahfroical 
ink,  intending  to  copy  it  at  leiaure.  Some  time  afterwards,  when 
abont  to  clean  off  thia  writing,  it  occurred  to  him  that,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  aquafortis  and  water,  he  might  etch  the  atone  ao  aa  to  leave 
the  writing  in  auffioient  relief  fbr  printing  from.  The  experimani 
ittcceeded ;  and  aa  aoon  aa  he  had  brought  thia  new  invention  into  a 
practioal  form,  he  applied  himaelf  to  ue  meana  of  bringing  it  into 
operation,  ao  aa  to  gain  a  livelihood  by  it. 

Being  nnable  otherwiw  to  raiao  tho  neeeaiary  capital  for  the  con* 
atruction  of  a  preea,  the  purehaae  of  atonea,  paper,  ko,,  Senefelder 
enUated  aa  a  private  in  the  artillery,  aa  aubatitute  for  a  friend,  who 
promiaod  bim  a  premium  of  two  hundred  florina,  with  whioh  he  hoped 
to  procure  the  meana  for  earrying  on  hii  operationa  in  hia  leisure 
bourn,  until  he  could  procure  hia  diacharga.  With  those  viewa  ha 
went  to  Ingolatadt  with  a  party  of  recruite.  But  he  waa  doomed  to 
disappointment;  for  it  waa  diacovered  that  he  waa  not  a  native  of 
Bavaria,  and  therefore  could  rot  eerve  without  a  apodal  liocnoa. 
While  at  Ingolatadt,  he  waa  led  to  conceive  the  peculuv  fitnasa  of  his 
new  prooeee  for  printing  music ;  and  ho  auggeated  it  to  a  muaioiaa  of 
the  Eleotor'a  bimd,  named  Qleiainer,  who  waa  proparing  aome  moaio 
for  publication.  In  connection  with  this  person  a  few  worka  were 
pubUshfd,  whiob  proved  the  capabilltirB  of  the  art  The  Elector 
Chaiiea  Theodore  sent  a  preeent  of  a  hundred  florins  to  the  printen^ 
and  promiMd  on  exelosive  privilege  for  tho  exerciae  of  their  art;  but 
tho  Electoral  Academy  of  Sciencea,  before  which  Senefelder  laid  a 
copy  of  the  firat  work,  with  an  account  of  the  prooeee,  acted  very 
differently.  He  had  mentioned  the  small  coat  of  the  prees  aa  an 
illuatration  of  tho  economy  of  hia  invention,  and  waa  grievoualy 
disappointed  when,  inatead  of  an  honourable  mention  in  the  '  Tranaao- 
tiona  of  the  Society,  he  received  a  present  of  twelve  florina,  with  an 
intimation  from  the  vio^preaident  that  hia  memoir  had  been  fiavoocably 
received ;  and  that,  aa  the  expenee  <^  the  preea  did  not,  according  to 
hia  own  atatement,  exceed  aix  florina,  he  hoped  a  double  componaation 
would  aatiafy  hia  expectationa. 

The  promising  aapect  of  affairs  at  thia  time,  about  1796,  waa  donded 
by  the  diifloulty  of  cooatructing  a  more  efficient  preee  than  had  been 
need  in  the  first  operationa.  A  rolling-preaa  had  been  need  in  the  firat 
inatanoe ;  bat  owing  to  a  cireumataooe  which  eecaped  the  notice  of 
Senefelder,  he  failed  In  hia  attempt  to  make  a  new  ono.  Ho  there- 
fore  made  a  machine,  in  which  the  preasure  was  obtained  by  a  etono 
of  three  hundred  pounde  weight  falling  from  a  height  of  Un  feet  s  a 
plan  which  produced  good  printa,  bat  broke  the  atonea  after  a  few 
impreasions.  Having  a  narrow  osoape  from  being  killed  by  tho 
falling  stone  in  this  prase,  Senefelder  abandoned  it  and  constructed 
another  on  a  different  principle.  Such  obstaclea,  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  aoitable  penona  to  employ  in  the  new  prooeee,  brou^t  tho 
eetablishment  Into  diacredit,  and  prevented  tlie  proprietors  from 
obtaining  their  expected  esclueive  ptivilege  during  the  life  of  Charlee 
Theodora 

Tho  lithographic  printing  here  alloded  to  appeata  to  have  been 
mechanical,  aa  Sanefrlder  informa  ua  that  he  discovered  chemical 

{ muting ->the  art  which  haa  aince  attained  eo  high  a  degree  of  excel* 
ence  and  utility— in  1798.  Soma  of  the  earlieet  epeoimeoa  of  the 
art  aa  applied  to  pictorial  aubj^-cka,  were  executed  under  the  anper- 
intendence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stein«-r,  director  of  the  Royal  School 
eetablishmeote.  In  1799  Senefelder  obtained  an  exelusive  privilege 
for  Bavaria  for  fifteen  veani,  and  carried  on  a  considerable  bueineee, 
employing  hie  two  brothers  and  two  appreotioee.  Aa  the  prooeee  wee 
no  longer  kept  eeoret^  many  peraone  visited  the  officee,  among  whom 
waa  Mr.  Andrtf  of  OfBrabaoh.  With  thIe  gentleman  Senefelder  entered 
into  partnerahip,  and  commenced  arrangeotente  for  obtaining  patente 
and  eateMiahing  pteseea  in  Vienna,  London,  Paria,  and  Berlin.  While 
engaged  in  this  project,  he  visited  London,  but  without  eucceediog  In 
his  object  Unfortunate  drcumetancee  led  to  a  hasty  dtasolutioa  of 
this  promising  partnerehio,  in  1800.  For  some  time  afterwarda,  Mr. 
Von  Hartl,  who  ia  deecrioed  aa  imperial  court  agent  took  an  active 
pari  in  promoting  the  invention,  the  application  of  which  to  cotton- 
printing  then  excited  much  attention.  A  fair  pvoapect  whioh  now 
appeared  opening  for  Senefelder  waa  destroyed  by  tho  derangement 
in  the  cotton  manufacture  ceoeed  by  the  euspension  of  oommercial 
intereooree  between  England  and  the  Continent  by  Bonaparte ;  and 
aome  improvements  which  he  had  effected  in  calico-printing  beeamo 
uedeea  to  bim  by  being  divulged  by  a  pereon  employed,  before  a 
patent  waa  aeoured  for  them.  In  1806  an  extenaive  lithographic 
establishment  waa  formed  at  Munich,  by  Senefelder,  in  connection 
with  Baron  Aretin  and  othera.  This  partnership  leeted  about  four 
yeara,  daring  which  period  a  great  variety  of  worka  were  ezecnted; 
aome  of  them  for  tho  government  Seven!  other  lithographie  eetab- 
Uahmonta  were  alao  in  auoeeeeful  operation  in  1809,  when  Senefelder 
obtafaied  an  engagement  which  rewarded  him  for  the  viciesfttodee  of 
the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  placed  him  in  comfortable  cironm- 
atancea  for  the  remainder  of  hia  life.  A  lithographie  office  waa  formed 
about  that  time  for  printing  the  plana  of  a  now  aui^ey  of  the  kingdom, 
of  which  a  great  number  were  reqoired.  Owing  to  an  intrigue,  tho 
snperintendence  of  thia  work  waa  not  in  the  firat  instance,  given  to 
Senefelder;  but  in  October  1809,  he  waa  appointed  to  the  office  of 
inapeotor  of  tho  Boyal  lithographic  Establishment  with  a  aalaiy 
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of  flfte«n  hvodred  flotiss  per  innum,  tnd  with  permittion  to  carry  on 
Us  privaie  bngineu  aIso.  The  ittbeequent  improYemesta  eflbcted  by 
Benefelder  were  attribaied  by  hlmielf  to  the  ease  and  iDdependenoo 
which  this  honourable  engagement  afforded. 

As  early  ia  1809  Senefelder  had  commenced  a  oolleotion  of  ipecimena 

to  illuitrate  an  account  of  hii  inveotion;  but  oirOlimatancee  impeded 

the  completion  of  the  work,  which  mi^ht  probably  never  hare  been 

fiuiehed  but  for  the  ezertiona  of  Ur.  Yon  SehUobtegroU,  director  of 

tho  Royal  Academy  of  Munich,  who,  in  1816  and  1817|  published 

aeyeral  ietten  on  the  aubject|  urging  the  publication  of  a  work  that 

should  petpetuate  the  memory  of  the  iuTention,  and  eat  at  reet  the 

erroneoui  rumoura  then  prevalent  on  the  aubject.    Senefelder  there* 

fore  wrote  and  publiihed  an  account  of  hia  inventlona  and  diaooverie8» 

with  a  prefkce  by  Yon  SehlichtegroU,  and  a  dedication  to  the  king  of 

Bavaria.    Thia  work  was  diortly  tranilated  both  into  French  and 

Euglish,  the  latter  in  1819,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  *  A  Complete 

Cour<»e  of  Lithography/  Ac.    It  haa  no  pretension  to  literary  m<prit,  but 

cannot  fall  to  prove  uteresting  as  a  aimple  and  eircumatantial  record 

of  the  ezperimenta  and  difflcultiea  attending  the  invention  of  a  highly 

important  art    The  illuatrationB  of  varioua  etylea,  aome  of  which  are 

curioua,  add  to  the  value  of  the  work,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  portrait 

of  Senefelder. 

The  rapid  extenalon  of  lithography,  even  before  the  publishing  of 
thia  book,  must  have  been  highly  gratifying  to  the  inventor,  who 
observed  on  this  subject,  "I  esteem  myself  happy  in  seemg,  in  my 
own  lifetime,  the  value  of  my  invention  so  universally  appreciated ;  and 
in  having  myself  been  able  to  attain  in  it  a  degree  of  perfection  which, 
in  a  thousand  other  inventions,  has  not  been  reached  till  long  after  the 
death  of  the  first  inventor."  In  1819  the  Society  for  the  Encoarage- 
meut  of  Arts,  &&,  in  London,  voted  their  gold  medal  to  Senefelder, 
aa  the  inventor  of  lithography.  Senefelder  married  about  the  time  of 
hia  appointment  to  the  office  in  which,  we  believe,  ho  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at  Munich,  February  26, 1884»  in  his 
sixty-third  year. 

SENlfERTUS,  DANIEL,  was  bom  at  Brealan  in  1679.  In  1601 
he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Uedichie  at  Wiirtemberg,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  elected  professor  there.  He  died  of  the  plague  in 
1687.  During  his  life,  and  for  many  years  after,  Sennertns  enjoyed 
the  highest  possible  reputation  aa  a  learned  and  skilfid  physidan.  His 
work*,  which  are  very  numerous  and  long,  prove  him  to  have  been  a 
skilful  compiler  from  those  of  others.  Ue  was  the  first  to  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  then  modem  doctrines  of  Paracelsus  with  the  ancient 
ones  of  Qalen,  which  they  had  well  nigh  overturned;  and  he  appears 
to  liave  been  much  less  credulous  i^an  most  of  his  contemporariee  on 
the  subjects  of  alchemy,  the  universal  remedy,  and  othera  of  the  like 
kind.  The  whole  worka  of  Sennertns  were  published  in  folio  ftt 
Yenice  in  1645,  and  in  subsequent  years  at  Paris  and  Lyon. 

SEPPINGS,  SIR  ROBERT,  F.RS.  the  distmguised  navAl  architect, 
received  hia  education  aa  a  shipwright  under  Sir  John  Henslow, 
surveyor  of  the  navy,  and  continued  in  connection  with  the  important 
service  of  our  dock-yarda  during  a  period  of  fifty  yeara.  He  waa  the 
author  of  many  improvements  of  toe  first  order  in  our  naval  arohiteo* 
ture,  including  the  system  of  diagonal  bradng  and  trussing,  which  he 
devised  while  he  was  master  shipwright  of  Chatham  Dockyard.  Thia 
system  formed  the  subject  of  two  memorable  papera  in  the  'Philoso- 
phical Transactions'  of  the  Roval  Society,  for  the  yeara  1814  and  1818, 
one  by  Sir  R.  Seppings  in  each  of  those  years,  and  one  by  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  T.  Young,  For.  Sec.  R..S.  [Touvo,  Thomib.]  In  the  former, 
and  which  attracted  an  unusual  amount  of  public  attention.  The  great 
principle  of  this  method  was  such  an  arrangement  of  the  prinoipal 
timbers  as  would  oppose  a  powerful  meohaniccd  action  to  every  change 
of  position  of  the  ribs  and  other  timbers  in  every  part  of  the  ship, 
thus  firmly  compacting  together  the  entire  fabric,  and  preventing  that 
perpetual  racking  of  beams  and  working  of  joints  which  in  the  ancient 
aystem  of  shipbuilding,  produced  hogging,  creaking,  leakage^  and 
rapid  decav;  and  filling  up  likewise  every  vacuity  between  the 
timbers,  which  are  occasionally  the  unavoidable  receptacles  for 
foul  air,  filth,  vermin,  and  various  othsr  sources  of  rottenne«  and 
disease.  These  important  improvements,  though  opposed  to  the 
inveterate  prejudices  of  the  older  shipwright^  a  body  of  men  who 
have  not  sufficiently  valued  and  understood,  in  this  country  at  least^ 
the  just  principles  of  mechanical  action,  in  the  practical  operation  oi 
ship-building,  were  universally  adopted  In  the  navy  under  the 
enlightened  administration  of  Mr.  Charles  York,  and  the  powerftil 
advocacy  of  Sir  John  Barrow  in  Uie  '  Quarterly  Review ; '  and  the  merit 
of  their  author  waa  acknowledged  by  his  appointment  aa  surveyor  of 
the  navy,  and  by  the  award  of  the  Copley  Medal  of  the  Royal  Society, 
of  whieh  he  became  a  Fellow  on  the  10th  of  November  1814. 

While  the  claims  of  Sir  R  Seppiugs  to  the  invention  of  the  system 
of  diagonal  bracing  in  naval  architecture  is  indubitable,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  to  record  here  the  following  point  of  Information.  It  can 
be  no  derogation  to  the  merita  of  discoverers  or  hiventors  to  show 
that  their  progress  is  a  portion  of  the  general  advance  of  the  human 
mind.  Sir  John  F.  W.  Herschel  has  stated  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  C.  R. 
Weld,  Assist.  Se&,  a&,  inserted  in  the  '  Uistorv  of  the  Royal  Society  * 
by  tha  Utter,  that  he  is  ''disposed  to  think  that  the  system  of  triangmar 
arrangement  adopted  by  Sir  W.  fierschel  in  the  wood*work  of  hia  great 
telescope  being  a  peifoet  system  of    diagonal  braofaig,'*  or  rather 


that  principle  to  whieh  tha  ''diagonal  bnoing"  system  owes  ite 
strength,  waa  original  with  his  iathor  at  the  time  of  its  oonatruotion, 
that  is  about  the  year  1786. 

Sir  Robert  Seppioga  introduoed  other  impfovemeots  mto  ovr  aystenl 
of  naval  architecture.  The  admiralty  prssented  him  vrith  lOOOi.  as  a 
reward  for  his  simple  yet  meet  useful  invention  of  an  improved  bloek 
for  supporting  veaaels,  by  which  their  kerb  and  lower  timbera  were 
much  more  easily  and  promptly  examined  and  zopaired.  It  was  pio* 
duced  while  he  filled  the  office  of  master-shipwright  assistant  in 
Plymouth  dockyard,  and  ia  described  in  the  '  Transaetiona  of  the 
Society  of  Arte'  voL  xiii  p.  276-392,  the  Society  having  awarded  him 
their  gold  medal  for  it  in  the  year  1804.  Hie  plan  for  liftins  niMta  out 
of  the  ateps,  which  superseded  the  employment  of  aheer  hulka  for  that 
purpose,  has  been  the  means  of  saving  much  expense  and  labour.  Hia 
new  mode  of  framing  ahipe  haa  led  to  a  much  more  extensive  use  of 
short  and  email  timbers,  which  were  formerly  of  little  value ;  but  the 
moat  valuable  of  all  the  reforma  of  construction  for  which  the  navy 
of  England  is  indebted  to  him  wss  the  substitution  of  round  for  flat 
stems,  which  afford  increased  strength  to  the  framework  of  the  ahip^ 
greater  protection  againat  pooping  in  heavy  eeas^  an  almost  equal 
power  of  anchoring  by  the  stem  and  by  the  bow,  a  more  aecure  and 
effective  position  for  the  rudder,  and  a  stout  platform  for  a  powerful 
battery,  embracing  a  sweep  of  more  than  180^  This  capital  improvo- 
mrnt  was  strenously  opposed  by  many  distinguished  naval  offioen^ 
who  regretted  the  loss  of  those  magnifioent  cabina,  which  wm  better 
auited  mr  their  pnrpoeea  of  atate  than  of  aervice,  but  the  good  aensa 
ti  leea  prejudiced  judgee  happily  prevailed,  and  aecnred  for  our  ahipa 
of  war  an  additional  daim  upon  the  reapect  of  our  enemiesL  The 
aeleot  Committee  on  finance  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  seversl 
oooasions  bore  testimony  to  his  official  merits,  and  ha  received  the 
marked  approbation  of  both  houaea  of  parliament. 

Foreign  nationa  were  not  tardy  in  acknowledging  tha  value  of  tha 
improvements  in  ship-buildiog  originated  by  Sir  R.  Seppings,  and  their 
author  received  many  aubstantial  proofo  of  their  aenae  of  his  merits : 
the  Emperor  Alexsnder  of  Russia,  and  the  kings  of  Denmark  and 
Holland,  presented  him  with  memoriala  of  their  appreciation  of 
what  he  had  effected.  We  may  safely  affirm,  that  in  the  national 
record  of  the  great  benefootora  of  their  countiy,  there  are  few  namoa 
which  will  deserve  more  gratefbl  commemoration  than  that  of  tha 
object  of  thia  notice.  In  addition  to  the  papers  on  the  diagonal 
bracing  already  alluded  to.  Sir  R.  Seppings  conununioated  to  the  Royal 
Society  a  paper  'On  a  new  principle  of  constructing  ships  in  the  mer* 
cantile  navy,'  which  was  inserted  in  the  'Philoeopmcal  Transactions^' 
for  1820.  Dr.  Young's  paper,  also  referred  to  above,  though  not  oom- 
mnnioated  to  the  Royal  Society  till  1814,  had  been  presented  in  tho 
form  of  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Admiralty  in  1811.  It  will  be  found 
reprinted  in  Dr.  Peacock's  edition  of  the  '  MisceUaneoua  Works '  of 
Young,  (vol  L  p.  685-662)  together  with  the  official  oorreapondenoe 
relative  to  it  between  the  latter  and  Sir  J.  Barrow.  Sir  R.  Seppings  waa 
an  honorary  member  of  the  Cambridge  University  Philoaophical  Society, 
and  a  ooneaponding  member  of  the  Philcaophical  Society  of  Rotterdam. 
It  had  been  propoeed  by  the  University  of  Oxford  to  confer  upon  him 
the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.U,  at  the  commemoration  <^  1836,  bat 
aevere  iodiapoaition  compelled  him  to  decline  it.  He  died  at  his  house 
at  Tannton  tn  Somersetriiirs^  on  the  26th  of  April  1840,  aged  seventy- 
two,  leaving  sevoral  children;  his  wifo's  deoease  had  ta^en  plaoe  a  fow 
yean  before. 

SEPU'LVEDA,  JUAN  OINB'S  DB»  an  eminent  Spanish  sofaolar  and 
historian,  waa  bom  at  Poaoblanoo  near  Cordova^  in  1490.  After  pur- 
suing his  studiea,  first  in  Cordova  and  then  at  the  university  of 
Akal^  he  embarked  for  Italy  in  June,  in  1616,  and  reached  Bologna^ 
where  be  obtained  admission  into  the  college  founded  by  CardinJ 
Albomot.  There  he  made  rapid  progreaa  in  theology  and  the  learned 
languages  under  the  guidance  of  the  celebrated  Pomponaaai  (Peter), 
tranalated  part  of  Ariatotie,  and  wrote  the  life  of  Cardinal  Albomoa: 
'Do  Vita  et  Rebus  Qestia  JIgidii  CardinaUs  Albomotii^'  Ub.  iU.,  fol., 
Rome^  1621.  Sepolveda  afterwarda  wout  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a 
protector  in  Cardinal  Carpi,  who  gave  him  a  lodging  in  his  palace. 
Thenoe  he  passed  to  Kaplea,  where  he  assisted  Cardinal  Caetano  in 
revising  the  Qreek  text  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1629  Sepolveda 
returned  to  Rome  and  entered  the  aervice  of  Cardinal  Quifionea ;  but 
in  1686,  having  been  appointed  ohaplain  and  historiographer  to 
Charlee  V.,  he  quitted  Italy  and  arrived  in  Spain,  where  he  waa 
entrusted  with  the  education  of  the  eldeat  aon  of  that  emperor,  aft«> 
wards  Philip  II.  About  this  time,  Bartholom6  de  laa  Cases,  bishop  of 
Chiapa,  so  celebrated  for  his  endeavours  to  alleviate  the  siifforingB  of 
the  Indians^  was  pleading  theh*  cause  tX  court  with  all  the  neal  and 
forvour  of  a  true  philanthropist  Sepulveda,  having  been  prevailed 
upon  by  the  enemiea  of  Laa  Caaaa  to  refute  Ids  argumenta,  wrote  a 
book,  entitled '  Demooratee  Seeundus,  aeu  de  Justis  Belli  Causis,'  fte^ 
in  whieh  he  undertook  to  provo  that  the  wars  of  the  Spaniards  in 
America  wen  just  u<l  founded  on  their  right  to  subdue  the  inhabl- 
tanta  of  a  world  dlacovered  by  them ;  that  it  waa  the  duty  of  the 
Americana  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  the  Spaniaida  on  account  of 
their  superior  knowledge  and  wisdom ;  and  that  if  they  would  not 
voluntarily  acquiesce  in  the  Spanish  yoke,  they  might  and  ought  to 
bo  oompelled  to  do  so  by  foroe  of  arms.  He  further  declared  that  his 
only  object  in  writing  that  work  was  to  eatabliih  tha  rights  ol  the  kinga 
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of  Caitila  and  Leon  aver  America.  This  work  howeyer  was  nerer 
priiitedf  for  when  SepnWeda  applied  to  the  Royal  Council  for  per- 
miflBlon  to  print  it,  it  was  refused,  and  the  book  itself  was  oondemned 
by  tiio  universitiea  of  Alcali(  and  Salamanoa,  to  which  the  case  was 
afterwards  referred.  Upon  this  Scpulveda  wrote  his  '  Apologia  pro 
Iil»o  de  Jostis  BeUi  Cansis  contra  Lidos  susoepti,'  which  appMred  at 
Bome^  Sroy  1660 :  but  the  edition  was  seised  by  order  of  Charles  V^ 
and  but  few  copies  were  saTed.  Sepnlveda  died  in  1678|  at  the  age  of 
eighty-threeu 

Sepulveda  was  a  man  of  great  learning.  Erasmus  speaks  of  him  in 
the  *  doerooianns/  and  daases  him  among  the  best  writers  of  his  time. 
Beeides  his  Latin  tnmslation  of  part  of  Aristotle,  which  appeared  at 
Paris,  foL,  1681»  and  that  of  the  Commentary  of  Alexander  of  Aphro- 
disias  upon  the  same,  which  he  had  previously  printed  at  Rome^  fol., 
1 627,  Sepnlveda  left  the  following  works : — '  De  Fato  et  Libero  Arbitrio 
Libri  Tree,'  4to,  Rome,  1626,  being  a  refutation  of  Lutber^s  opinions 
on  fate ;  '  Ad  Carolum  V.  Cohortatio  ut  faot&  cum  omnibus  Christianis 
Paoe^  Bellum  suscipiat  in  Tnrcas,'  4to,  Bolonia,  1629;  'Antapologia 
pro  Alberto  Pio  in  Erasmum,'  4to,  Paris,  1681  (this  was  written  in 
defence  of  Cardinal  Carpi);  'De  Ritn  Nuptiarum  et  Dispeneatione 
Libri  Tres^' 4to,  Rome,  1681,  and  London,  1668;  '  De  Convenientia 
Militaris  Disciplines  cum  Christisna  Religione.'  In  this  work,  written 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  dedicated  to  the  celebrated  Duke  of 
Alba,  the  author  undertakes  to  prove  that  the  profession  of  arms  is 
in  harmony  with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  It  was  translated  into 
Spanish  by  Barba,  4to,  Ser.,  1641.  'De  Appetenda  Gloria;'  *De 
Blatione  dicendi  Testimonium  in  Causis  Ocoultorum  Criminum,'  ito, 
Yallad.,  1688 ;  *  De  Rcffuo  et  Regis  Officio/  8vo,  Lerida,  1671.  A 
history  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V .,  snother  of  that  of  Philip  II.,  and  a 
narrative  of  the  conquests  of  the  Spaniards  in  Mexico,  all  Uiree  works 
in  Latin,  are  still  inedited.  Sepulveda's  works  were  collected  and 
published,  with  the  exception  only  of  his  translations^  at  Cologne  in 
1602.  Th^  have  since  been  reprinted,  in  1780,  at  Madrid,  by  the 
Royal  Academy  of  History,  in  four  volumes,  folio,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author  and  an  account  of  his  life  and  writings. 

There  is  another  Spanish  writer  named  Sjepulveda  Lorkkzo,  who 
flonriahed  about  the  same  time,  and  gained  considerable  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  romances.  He  published  '  Romances  sacados  de  Histo- 
ries Antigoas,'  8vo,  Antw.,  1651  snd  1680;  '  Romances  sacados  de  la 
Historia  de  Espafia  d«l  Rey  Don  Alonso,'  8vo,  Medina,  1662;  8vo^ 
Antw.,  1680 ;  '  Otroe  Romances  sacados  de  la  Hbtoria  y  de  loe  Quarenta 
Cantos  de  Alonso  de  Fuentes,'  12mo,  Burgos^  1679 ;  '  Cancionero  de 
Romaooes,'  12mo,  Vallad.,  1677. 

SERATION  (SffpoirW),  an  eminent  physician  of  Alexandria,  in  the 
8rd  centuty  B.O.,  who  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  who 
so  much  extended  and  improved  the  system  of  Philinus,  that  the 
invention  of  it  is  by  some  authors  attributed  to  him.  (Celsos, '  De 
Medio.,'  lib.  L,  pmfat) 

Dr.  Mead,  in  his  'Dissert,  de  Numis  quibusdam  k  Smynseis  in 
Medicorum  Honorem  cusis '  (p.  61),  believes  that  ho  wss  a  pupil  of 
Erasi»tratos,  because  his  name  appears  upon  a  medal  discovered  at 
Smyrna,  and  because  the  followers  of  that  celebrated  saatomist  lived 
in  that  town ;  but  as  the  Empress  Eudocia  (Yiolar.  apud  ViUoison, 
'  Anecd.  Grsso.,'  tom.  L,  p.  881)  mentions  a  rhetorician  of  ^lia  Capito- 
lina  (Jerusalem)  in  Palestine  who  bore  the  same  name,  one  would  have 
quite  as  much  ri^ht  (says  Sprengel)  to  reckon  Serapion  among  the 
rhetoricians,  if  Hadrian,  the  founder  of  the  town  of  uElia,  had  not 
lived  much  later  than  the  time  of  Serapion. 

Serapion  wrote  against  Hippocrates  with  much  vehemence,  and 
occupied  himself  almost  exdnsively  with  researches  into  the  nature 
of  drugs.  (Galen,  <  De  Subfigur  Kmpiria,'  cap.  18,  p.  68,  ad.  Bas.) 
Ccelins  Aurslisnus  ('De  Morb.  Aeut,'  lib.  IL,  cap.  6,  p.  84)  quotes  his 
book  'AdSectas,'  finds  fault  with  the  severe  remedies  that  he  pre- 
seribed  in  Ang^a  Pectoris,  and  reproaches  him  with  having  neglected 
dietetics.  ('  Ibid.,'  lib.  ill,  cap.  4,  p.  196.)  One  may  presume  that  in 
tboee  early  timea  a  great  many  superstiUous  remedies  were  used  for 
epilepsy;  for  Serapion,  beeides  castoreum,  recommended  also  HkB 
'brain  of  the  camel,'  the  rennet  of  the  sea^^  wvrtii  ^^i^  the  excre- 
ments of  the  crocodile,  the  heart  of  the  hare,  the  blood  of  the  tortoise^ 
uid  the  testicles  of  the  wild  boar.  (CoeL  AuzeL,  '  De  Morb.  Chion.,' 
lib.  L,  cap.  4,  p.  822.)  Several  authors  make  mention  of  some  other  pre- 
parations and  antidotes^  which  bear  his  name,  and  which  are  scarcely 
worth  more  than  thoee  above  mentioned.  (Celsus, '  De  Medic,'  lib.  v., 
cap.  28, sect  17,  p.  807;  Aetios,  tetrab.  ii.,  senn.  IL,  cap.  96,  ool.  296; 
Kicolaus  Myrepeus, '  Antidot.,'  sect  I,  cap,  66,  coL  876.) 

SERAPION,  a  Syrian  physician,  called  by  Wiistenfeld  CQesoh.  der 
Arabu  Aerate '),  Yahia  Isir  Ssrafiok  Beh  Ibbabiv,  and  commonly 
called  Serapion  Senior,  to  distinguish  him  from  ano^er  physician  of 
the  same  name^  with  whom  he  is  sometimes  confounded.  Nothing  is 
known  of  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  century  in  which  he  lived  is 
only  to  be  calculated  from  his  being  quoted  by  Rhaaes,  who  died 
probably  A.H.  820  (A.D.  982).  We  are  told  by  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  'Arab.  Philosoph.  Biblioth.,'  quoted  by  Casiri  ('BibUoth. 
Arabico-Hisp.  Esonr.,'  torn,  i,  p.  261),  that  "  duo  de  Re  Medica  edidit 
i^lununa,  id  est  CoUeeiionan  Magnom  Libris  XIL,  et  OoUectumem 
Parvam  Libris  VII.  comprehensam,  utnunquc  Syrisc^ :  quam  in 
Arabicum  Sermonem  convertere  Musa  Ben  Abrahim  Alhodaithi,  et 
Ben  BahluL"    We  possess  two  works  that  bear  his  name ;  one  still  in 


manuscript,  celled  '  Aphorismi  Msgni  Momenti  de  Medidna  Practica' 
(Uri, '  Catal  Codd.  MSa  Orient.,  BibUoth.  BodL,'  No.  698) ;  the  other, 
entitled  'KunniUh'  (a  word  probablv  derived  from  a  Syrian  one, 
which  means  to  collect),  hss  beoi  translated  into  Latin,  and  published 
under  the  various  names,  'Psndectas,'  'Aggregator,'  'Breviarium,' 
'Practice,'  and  'Therapeutica  Methodus.'  Dr.  Russell  (Append,  to 
'  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo')  says  that  the  only  manuscript  of  this  work  that 
he  had  seen  in  the  European  catalcguea  was  that  of  the  Escurial 
(Cod.  814),  which  however  contains  omy  a  small  part  of  it ;  and  that 
he  had  never  met  with  any  of  this  author's  works  in  the  East  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  collect  and  put  together  in  an  abridged  form 
the  opinions  of  the  Gieek  and  Arabic  physicians  oonoemiDg  dissases 
and  their  treatment  "  As  Haly  Abbas  ('  Lib.  Reg.,'  ProL)  remarks," 
says  Mr.  Adams  (Appendix  to  Barker's  ed.  of  Lsmpriere,  London, 
1888),  **  he  treats  of  the  cure  of  diseases  solely  as  practicable  by  medi- 
cine and  diet,  and  has  entirely  omitted  hygiene  and  operative  suigery. 
The  list  of  the  complaints  of  which  he  treats  is  far  less  complete  than 
those  of  Rhases,  HiUy,  and  Avioenna,  and  in  particular  it  is  remarkable 
that  he  makes  no  mention  of  elephantiasis,  aneurism,  and  diseases  of 
the  cheet  and  genital  omns ;  his  deecription  of  Smsll-Pox,  as  further 
stated  by  Hsly,  is  very  mcomplete."  Dr.  Freind  remarks  ('  Hist,  of 
Physic,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  42),  that  he  **  often  transcribee  out  of  Alexander 
TraUiann%  an  author  with  whom  few  of  the  other  Arabic  writers  seem 
to  have  been  much  acquainted."  A  fuller  account  of  Serapion's  medical 
opinions  may  be  seen  in  Freind  {loe.  eit.)f  Haller  ('BibUoth.  Med.  PractV 
tom.  i,  p.  448),  and  Sprengel  ('  Hist,  de  la  Med.,'  tom.  it,  p.  277). 

The  first  edition  of  his  work  mentioned  by  Choulant  ('  Handbuch 
der  Buoherkunde  ftir  die  Aeltere  Medicin')  is  the  translation  by 
Gersrdus  Cremonensis,  printed  in  black  letter  in  double  columns, 
folio,  Yenel,  1479,  by  Raioaldus  NoviomagensiB  Alemannue,  with  the 
title^  'Jo.  fiL  Serapionis  Opera,  s.  Brevisrium  etc.  et  (Serapionis 
Junioris)  liber  Aggregatus  in  Medicinis  Simplicibus  ex  transl.  Sim. 
Januensis  interprete  Abraam  Judaso  Tortuosiensi,  etc.'  The  last  edition 
mentioned  by  Choulant  is  a  reprint  of  the  translation  of  Andreas 
Alpsgus  (which  wss  first  published  in  folio,  Ferrar.,  1488),  Veuet, 
folio^  1660,  with  the  titles  '  Jo.  fiU  Serapionis  Practice,'  Ac.,  and  with 
the  work  of  the  younger  Serapion  in  the  eame  volume.  Albanus 
Torinus  published  an  edition  (Basil.,  folio,  1648),  with  the  title^ '  Jaoi 
Damasceni  TherapeuUca  Methodi  Lib.  Y II.,'  &a,  which  alteration  of  the 
author's  name  has  increased  the  confusion  that  already  existed  respect- 
ing him.  An  extract  from  his  work  is  printed  in  Femers  Collection  of 
the  Qreek,  I^tin,  and  Arabic  writers  *De  Febribus,'  Yenel,  foL,  1676. 

SERAPION,  commonly  called  Serapion  Junior,  to  distinguish  him 
from  the  preceding,  an  Arabian  physician  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
He  must  certainly  have  lived  after  Ibn  Wafid  (commonly  called  Alben- 
gnefit  or  Abenguefit),  since  he  quotea  him,  and  as  that  author  died 
A.H.  460  (▲.!>.  1068),  Serapion  may  perhspe  be  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  century  after  the  Hegira,  or  the  11th  sxier  Cbristb    There 
remains  a  work  by  him,  'De  Simplicibus MedioamenUs,'  of  which  there 
is  an  Arabic  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  (Uri, 
'CataL  MSS.  Orient,'  No.  597),  but  which  has  only  been  published  in 
a  Latin  translation.    "  This  is,"  says  Mr.  Adams  (Appendix  to  Barker's 
Lempriere,  London,  1838),  "one  of  the  most  important  works  of 
Arabic  medical  literature,  and  contains  a  useful  compendium  of  all  the 
most  interesting  information  on  this  head  in  the  writingn  of  Dioecurides 
and  Galen,  with  some  additional  remarks  by  himself  and  the  older 
Arabic  authorities ;  the  meet  original  part  of  it  is  the  '  Introduction,' 
in  which  he  classifies  substancee  according  to  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, and  givea  an  ingenious  dissertation  on  their  actions.    On  the 
wholes  he  has  made  very  few  additions  to  the  articles  in  the  Materia 
Medica  of  the  Qreeks,  and  indeed  sometimea  givee  to  his  Grecian 
masters  orsdit  for  the  discovery  of  certain  medicinal  substaucee,  for 
which  it  would  rather  appear  that  we  are  indebted  to  his  countrymen. 
Thusi,  in  his  chapter  on  Serina,  he  quotee  Pkulus  .£ginets,  but  seem- 
ingly by  mistake,  for  no  account  of  thii  purgative  is  now  to  be  found 
in  the  works  of  the  latter.    Where  ell  is  mostly  unexoeptionable,  and 
there  ie  nothing  remarkably  original,  it  is  difficult  to  point  out  any 
subject  which  it  handled  in  a  more  interesting  msnner  than  the  others^ 
I  would  refer  however  to  his  account  of  squills:  he  says  that  the 
Vmum  icillUiewn  is  given  as  a  laxative  in  fevers,  and  in  drop^  as  a 
diuretic^  to  remedy  indigeetion,  for  jaundice  and  'tormina*  of  the 
belly,  for  an  old  cough,  asthms,  and  spitting  of  blood,  and  for  cleansing 
the  breast  of  gross  humours ;  and  forbids  the  use  of  it  when  there  is 
an  ulcer  in  an  internal  oigan."    There  are  however  abundant  proofis  of 
his  orsdulity  and  love  of  the  marvellous  in  his  accounts  of  the  bezoar 
(cap.  896,  p.  188,  il),  diamond  (cap.  891,  p.  187,  b.),  asphaltos  (cap. 
177,  p.  147,  a.),  kc    "Amber,"  says  he  ^cap.  196,  p.  160)^  "grows  in 
the  sea  like  mushrooms  on  land.    In  Chma  there  are  some  persons 
solely  engaged  in  fishing  for  thia  substance.    That  which  floats  on  the 
sea  18  swallowed  by  the  whale,  and  quickly  causes  its  death.    When 
the  animal's  body  is  opened,  the  best  amber  is  found  near  the  vertebial 
oolunm,  and  the  worst  in  the  stomach." 

The  first  edition  of  this  work  mentioned  by  Choulan  X' Handbuch 
der  BUcherkunde  ftir  die  Aeltere  Medicin ')  was  published  at  Milan, 
folio,  1478,  in  blsck  letter,  with  the  title  '  lAber  Serapionis  aggregatua 
in  Medicinis  Simplidbus,  trsnslatio  Simonis  Januensis  inteiprete  Abra- 
ham JudiBo  Tortuosiensi  de  Arabico  in  Latinum.'  The  last  edition 
mentioned  by  him  was  published  at  Venice,  folio,  1662,  witli  the  title 
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'SerapiondeSimpUe.  Medioam.  Histom  Libri  YIL,  Kicol  Mutoao 
interpret.*  It  has  been  often  printed  in  the  aame  volame  with  the 
work  of  the  elder  Serapioo,  m  for  a  long  time  they  were  euppoeed  to 
be  written  by  the  aame  perron. 

SERE'NUS,  AULUS  SKPTIUIUS,  a  Roman  poet  Some  of  the 
ancienta  oil  him  merely  Serenua,  and  othera  merely  Septimioa ;  and 
from  this  cinumstanoe  it  haa  been  inferred  by  aome  modem  acholan 
that  theae  two  namea  belong  to  two  individuala  (Wemadorf, '  Poet. 
Lat  Min.,'  il,  p.  247,  &a) ;  but  Marina  Victorinna,  Terentianua  Maurus, 
and  SidoHuna  Apollinaria»  frequently  call  him  by  hia  two  namea,  Sep- 
timioa  Svrenua,  and  therefore  decide  the  question.  He  waa  a  contem- 
porary of  Terentianua  Mauma  and  of  Martial  ('  Epigr./  L  87)»  and  muat 
oonaequently  hare  liTod  in  or  ahortly  after  the  reign  of  Yeapaaian.  Of 
the  oircumatanoea  of  hia  life  nothing  la  known  with  oertainty.  Some 
modern  acholara  ha?e  auppoaed  that  the  fifth  poem  in  the  fourth  book 
of  the  'S}1tib'  of  Statiua  ia  addretaed  to  Septimiua  Serenu8|  aa  all 
that  ia  mentioned  of  the  perron  addreaaed  in  that  poem  appeara  to  be 
jnat  what  might  be  expeoted  in  a  poet  like  Serenua :  but  the  manuaoript 
reading  in  »Statiua  ia  not  Serenua,  but  SeTerua;  and  oonaequently  the 
whole  biography  of  Serenua,  which  haa  been  made  up  out  of  that  poem, 
is  uncertain  in  the  higheat  degree.  The  only  thing  we  know  of  him 
18,  that  be  waa  an  extreme  admirer  of  country  life ;  for  it  ia  the  country 
with  all  its  charma  that  forms  the  subject  of  hia  poems,  which  he 
published  under  the  title  of '  Opusoula  Ruralia.'  Of  these  poems  only 
a  few  fragmenta  have  been  preserred  by  the  andent  grammarians; 
They  are  howoTor  sufficient  to  show  that  Serenua  was  a  lyric  poet  of 
▼ery  great  talents.  The  poem  called  *  Moretum,'  which  haa  frequently 
been  printed  together  with  the  works  of  V ugil,  is  ascribed  by  Wems- 
dorf  to  SeKnus ;  and  '  Copa,'  another  work  of  the  aame  kind,  haa 
likewiae  been  attributed  to  Serenua  by  rome  modem  scholars. 
Terentianua  Maurua  ('  De  Metris,'  p.  2423,  Putsch.)  mentions  another 
poem  of  Serenus,  which  is  called  '  Faliaca,'  and  which  probably  con- 
tained a  description  of  the  eountry  life  in  the  district  of  the  Faliacana. 
In  this  poem  he  used  a  peonliar  kind  of  Yerae^  consisting  of  three 
dactyb  and  one  pyrrhic;  and  thia  metre  is  by  Terentianus  called 
'  metrum  Faliscum,'  and  the  poet  himself  Fidiscua. 

Compare  tiie  '  Eaaay '  of  Wemsdorf  on  Serenus,  in  his  'Poet.  Lat 
Minure%'  ii.  p.  247.  &c. ;  and  the  collection  of  fragments,  including  the 
'Moretum'  and  the  '  Copa/  in  the  aame  vol,  pp.  264-298. 

SERENUS  SAMO'NICUS  (QUINTUS),  rometimea  called  Sammo- 
iricus  SxRUiuSy  the  name  of  two  perrons,  father  and  ron,  who  lived  in 
the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  father  wrote  a  number  of 
worka  in  yerae,  which  Geta  and  Alexander  SeTerua  read  with  pleaaure 
(Spartian.,  'Vit.  Ant.  Qet,' 4to,  p.  136,  ed.  Paria,  1603;  Lamprid., 
'  Vita  Sever.,'  p.  186) ;  but  he  waa  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caraoalla. 
(Spartian., '  Vit  Caracall.,'  p.  1 28.  Compare  Caaanb.,  m  '  Script  Hiat 
Aug.,'  pp.  290,  428.)  The  aon  waa  tutor  to  the  younger  Qordian,  to 
whom  he  left  in  legacy  hia  father^a  rich  library,  oonsiating  of  62,000 
Tolumes.  (Jul.  Capitolin.,  *  Vit.  Qordian  II./  p.  236.)  We  have  no 
means  of  deciding  which  of  the  two  is  the  author  of  the  Latin  poem 
that  we  poaseaa  under  this  name,  entitled '  De  Medioina  Pnecepta 
Saluberrima;'  for  while  the  more  ancient  writers  aacribe  it  to  the 
father,  the  more  modem  (e.g.,  Moi^gagni  and  Ackermann)  conaider  it 
to  be  the  work  of  the  ron.  It  cooaista  of  1115  hexameter  linea,  divided 
into  65  chapters,  which  treat  of  various  diseases,  with  their  remedies. 
Now  and  then,  but  very  rarely  (says  Sprengel),  does  Serenus  show  that 
he  had  reflected  on  the  nature  and  more  remote  oauaea  of  diseaaea^  aa 
for  example  when  he  attributea  dropay  to  obstmctiona  of  the  spleen 
and  liver  (cap.  27,  v.  498).  He  rometimea  givea  round  advice  upon 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  and  even  gives  his  opinion  sgainst  the 
incantationa  employed  in  the  cure  of  fevers  (cap.  51,  v.  d'dS),  Not- 
withstanding this,  he  everywhere  ahowa  himaelf  a  sealoua  defender  of 
the  prejudicea  of  hia  time;  he  affecta  a  particular  veneration  for  the 
numbera  three,  aeven,  and  nine,  and  recommenda  the  um  of  magical 
eharactera.  For  the  cure' of  the  apedes  of  intermittent  fever  oalled 
rifurpiroMs,  or  double  tertian,  he  recommenda  the  uw  of  the  famoua 
'  Abracadabra,'  of  which  he  givea  the  following  description  (cap.  52 
V.  944,  et  aeq.) : — 

**  Inaoribis  otasrta,  quod  dioitiir  ABaACABASiA, 
toplua :  et  snbter  repetis,  aed  detrahe  sumins, 
£t  msgis  atqae  msgla  desint  elementa  llgarls 
Singula,  qa»  semper  raples,  et  oetera  flgea, 
Doneo  in  angnstain  redigatar  litera  eonum. 
Bis  lino  nexii  ooUnm  redimtre  memento." 

Thus  forming  an  equilateral  triangle  in  thia  manner  :— 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRAOADABB 

ABRAOADAB 

ABRAOADA 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  B  A  0  A 

A  B  R  A  0 

ABBA 

ABB 

A  B 

A 

For  further  information  respecting  this  mngical  word,  aee  Da  Cange, 


'  Qloaaar.Med.  et  Inf.  Latin.,'  ed.  Paria,  1840;  Hofmann, '  Lex.  Univ.;' 
Sprengel,  < Hiat.  de  la  Med.,'  tom.  ii,  p.  147;  C.  Steph.  'Diet.  Hiat^/ 
&C.,  p.  8,  edit  N.  Lloyd ;  Qer.  Jo.  Voas.,  <  Op.,'  t.  5,  p.  24. 

The  firat  edition  of  the  Poem  of  Serenus,  acconliog  to  Choulant 
('  Handbuch,'  &c.),  was  printed,  jtne  loeo  tt  cmntk^  in  4to,  or  laixe  8vo^ 
at  Milan,  in  black  letter,  before  the  year  1484.  This  edition  is  very 
scarce,  and  is  said  by  Panser  (<  AnnaL  Typogr.,'  voL  il,  p.  555)  to 
have  been  printed  at  Rome.  The  next  edition  (containing  al«o 
Rhemniua  Fannius, '  De  Ponderibna  et  Menauria')  ia  that  of  Leipzig, 
4to,  1515 ;  the  two  beat  are  that  by  Keuoheniua,  8vo,  Amatel.,  1662 
(reprinted  1706,  8vo) ;  and  that  by  Ackermann,  8vo,  lipa.,  1786.  The 
poem  haa  alro  been  frequently  printed  with  Celaua,  and  ia  contained 
m  several  coUectiooa  of  medical  worka,  e.  g.  the  '  Aldine,'  fol., 
Yenet,  1547;  that  of  H.  Stephana,  foL,  Paria,  1567;  and  that  of 
Rivinua,  8vo,  Lipa.,  1754 :  it  ia  also  inaerted  with  copioua  notea  in  P. 
Burmann'a  'Poet»  Latin!  Minorea,'  4to,  Laid.,  1731.  Much  historical 
and  critical  information  ia  to  be  found  in  '  J.  Bapt.  Morgagni  Epistola 
in  Serenum  Samonicum,'  8vo,  Patav.,  1721,  which  are  reprinted  in 
Mveral  editiona  of  Celaua,  aod  also  in  'Morgagoi  Opuroula  Miscellanea,' 
foL,  Venet,  1763.  See  also  C.  Q.  Gruner, '  Varise  Lectionea  in  (^ 
Serenum  Samonicum,  e  CJodioe  Vratblavienai  deoerpta,  4to,  pp.  82, 
Jena),  1782;  C.  G.  Gruner,  'Var.  Lect.  in  (^  Ser.  Sam.,  ex  NicoL 
Mareacalci  Enchiridio  exoerptee/  4to,  JeniB,1803;  andBeuss,  'Lectioaea 
Sammonicso,'  4to,  Wirceb.,  1837. 

SERGELL,  JOHANK  TOBIAS,  a  Swedish  roulptor  of  great  merits 
was  bom  at  Stockholm,  on  the  8th  of  September  1740,  and  waa  the 
ron  of  a  gold4aoe  maker  and  embroiderer.  He  himaelf  waa  at  6  rat 
apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason,  and  worked  as  such  at  the  royal  palace 
at  Stockholm,  which  waa  then  in  progreas;  but  hia  quickneaa  and 
cleverness  attracting  the  notice  of  the  roulptor  Larchevdque,  he  waa 
taken  by  him  aa  a  pupiU  After  assisting  him  in  modeUiog  the  two 
statuea  of  Quatava  Waaa  and  Ghiatavna  Adolphna,  Seigell  obtained  a 
travelling  penaion  in  1767,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he  remained 
nearly  twelve  years,  and  produced  many  worka  that  excited  general 
admiration  among  the  profesrora  and  patrona  of  art.  On  quitting 
Italy  he  visited  Paria,  where  hia  '  Othryadea,'  a  figure  of  a  wounded 
Greek  roldier,  half  life  aize  (afterwarda  placed  in  the  Luxembourg) 

gained  him  hia  admiasion  into  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  From  Paris 
e  proceeded  to  London,  whence  he  waa  almost  immedistely  sum- 
moned by  Gustavns  III.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  appointment  of 
court  roulptor.  In  1784  he  accompanied  that  monarch  in  his  visit  to 
Rome,  and  it  was  by  his  advice  that  Qustavus  there  purchased,  among 
many  other  valuable  worka  of  art,  the  celebrated  '  Endymioo,'  for  the 
royal  muaeum  at  Stockholm. 

Oatherine  IL  waa  afterwarda  deairona  of  securing  hia  talents  in  her 
rorvice^  and  made  him  the  moat  flattering  offera;  but  though  wealth 
aa  weH  aa  diatinction  awaited  him  at  St.  Petersburg,  Sergeli'a  attach- 
ment to  hia  rovereign  and  hia  native  land,  and  lua  indifference  to 
richea,  induced  him  to  remain  in  Sweden  with  the  comparatively 
trifling  penaion  of  600  rix-doUara.  The  untimely  end  of  Guatavua, 
whom  he  regarded  rather  aa  hia  friend  than  his  matter  and  patron,  ro 
affected  him  that  he  fell  into  a  deep  melancholy,  and  waa  for  a  length 
of  time  wholly  incapable  of  doing  anything  in  his  profession.  It  waa 
not  till  a  few  years  before  his  death  that  he  regained  romethiog  like 
his  wonted  compoaure  of  mind,  but  it  waa  then  almost  too  late  for 
him  to  think  of  retrieving  the  time  that  had  been  loat  to  art^  He 
died  at  Stockholm,  on  the  26th  of  February  1814,  in  hit  roventy- 
fourth  year* 

SergelFa  worka  are  diatinguiahed  by  vigour  of  conception,  by  eneigy 
and  grace  of  atyle,  and  by  perfect  freedom  from  that  manneriam  aud 
aickly  affectation  into  which  aculptore  had  fallen  in  the  handa  of  hia 
immediate  predeoearora  and  contemporariea.  Among  hia  principal 
statues  are  the  group  of  '(^pid  and  Venus,'  'Diomedes  carrying  off 
the  Pklladium,^  Othryadea,  a  Faun,  C^ustavua  III.,  'Oasnstiema 
dictating  to  the  Muse  of  History  the  Deeds  of  Gustavns  Adolphus^' 
'Mars  and  Venua,'  a  Yenua  (}allipyge,  moat  of  which  are  in  the 
royal  muroum.  One  of  hia  flneat  productiona,  '  The  Reaurreotion,'  a 
composition  in  alto-rilievo  for  the  Adolph-Frederiok  Church  at  Stock* 
holm,  exists  only  in  the  model,  having  never  been  executed  in  marble; 
as  was  the  caro  with  a  number  of  other  aubjects.  Hia  buata  and 
portrait  medalliona  were  highly  esteemed,  both  for  fldelity  of  likeness 
and  for  artistic  merit 

SE'RGIUS  L,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  auoceeded  Conon  in  the  ace  of 
Rome,  A.i>.  6o7.  Two  oandidatea  for  the  see,  a  prieat  called  Theodore 
and  alro  the  Archdeacon  Parohal,  each  of  whom  had  numeroua  parti* 
sane,  were  on  the  point  of  coming  to  blowa,  when  the  principal  citiseos 
and  officera  of  the  garriaon,  in  order  to  avoid  a  tumolt,  propoaed  to 
elect  Sergiua,  who  had  acquired  a  reputation  for  piety  and  learning. 
The  proposal  being  adopted  by  many  of  the  clergy,  Sergiua,  eacorted 
by  a  numeroua  retinue,  waa  taken  to  the  Lateran  churcl^  the  doors  of 
which  were  broken  open,  and  thoro  of  the  oppoaite  or  Theodore'a 
faction,  who  had  fortified  themselvea  in  it,  being  driven  out,  Sergiua 
waa  chaired,  and  Theodore  waa  one  of  the  first  to  salute  him  aa 
ponti£  Paschal  did  the  same  afterwards,  being  forced  to  it  by  the 
multitude.  Before  Conon's  death  Parohal  had  promised  a  sum  of 
money  to  the  Exarch  of  Ravenns,  who,  as  the  reprerontative  of  tho 
Byzantine  emperor  in  Italy,  had  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  hia 
sanction  to  the  election,  and  the  money  had  been  given  for  the  purporo 
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6f  Mciiriflg  his  cotiBeni  The  Exarch  John  came  to  Rome,  and  findixig 
that  SergiUB  Lad  heeD  elected  by  the  majority,  requested  him  to  pay 
him  what  Paschal  had  promised, ,  and  upon  Sergitu  demurring,  the 
Exarch  took  several  valuables  from  the  onurch  of  St.  Peter.  Paschal 
was  accused  of  sorcery,  tried,  and  Sf  nteneed  to  be  degraded  and  eon- 
fined  in  a  monastery,  where  he  died.  One  of  the  first  transactions  of 
B^rgius  was  to  baptise  Cedwalla,  king  of  the  West  Saxoos,  who  bad 
come  to  Home  for  that  purpose.  Ue  also  contributed  to  the  diffusion 
of  Cbristiauity  in  Saxotiy  and  other  eoontries  by  meaos  of  missionaries. 
In  691  the  Emperor  Justinian  II.  assembled  a  general  oouoeil  at  Con- 
stantinople, which  being  held  in  a  hall  of  the  palace  which  was  snr* 
toouDted  by  a  dome  (*trulleum*),  has  been  styled  'ConcihoA  in  TruUo.' 
It  hss  also  been  called  Quini-sextum,  as  being  supplementary  to  the 
fifth  and  sixth  oeoameuic  councils,  which  had  published  no  cauons  of 
discipline  or  religious  ceremonies.  The  council  '  in  trullo '  was  pur- 
posely assembled  to  supply  this  deficieocy;  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bishops  were  present  at  it,  and  it  passed  more  than  one  hundred 
canons  on  matters  of  discipline  and  ceremonies,  six  of  which  beiug  in 
opposition  to  the  practice  of  the  Western  or  Homan  Church,  the 
council  was  not  approved  of  by  Sergius,  although  his  legate  who 
attended  the  council  had  concurred  in  it.  One  of  these  canons 
enacted  that  married  candidates  for  the  priesthood  might  retain  their 
wives  after  their  ordination.  There  were  also  some  points  of  dogma 
concerning  the  two  natures  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which 
the  eouueil  and*  the  pope  did  not  agree.  Justinian,  irritated  at  the 
opposition  of  Sergiu»,  sent  Zacharias,  his  protoBpataiius,  or  general-in- 
chief,  to  Rome  with  orders  to  arrest  Sergius  and  bring  him  prboiier  to 
Constantinople;  But  the  garrison  of  the  Exarch  at  Home  took  the 
pope's  part>  and  Zacharias  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  pox>e's 
apartments,  whence  he  waa  sent  back  safely  to  Greece.  A  revolution, 
headed  by  X/Contius,  one  of  his  generalB>  took  place  at  Constantinople 
soon  after,  when  Justinian  was  seized,  mutilated,  and  banished  to  the 
Crimea,  in  695.  Leontius  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime, 
for  he  waa  seized  himself,  and  mutiiat^  by  Tiberius  Apsimerus,  who 
became  emperor,  and  allowed  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  pope  to 
remain  undiaturbed.  Sergius  occupied  himself  in  restoring  the  church 
of  St  Peter,  which  had  been  greatly  dilapidated.  He  died  in  TOl,  and 
waa  succeeded  by  John  VI. 

SERGIUS  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  to  succeed  Gregory  IV., 
in  844,  and  was  consecrated  without  waiting  for  the  approbation  of 
the  Emperor  Lotharius,  who  sent  his  son  and  colleague  Louis  into 
Italy  with  an  army.  Louis  came  to  Rome,  where  he  waa  received  by 
the  pope  and  clergy  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  ^^as  crowned  king  of 
Italy.  The  eoldiers  of  Louis  however  committed  great  devaatation  in 
the  surrounding  country  and  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  but  the  pope 
at  last  induced  Louis  to  withdraw  his  troops  to  the  north.  Soon  after 
the  Saraocns  from  Africa  came  up  the  Tiber  and  ravaged  the  country, 
plundering  the  churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  which  were  outside 
of  the  walls,  but  they  could  not  enter  Rome.  They  theu  proceeded 
by  the  Via  Appia  to  Fondi,  which  they  sacked.    Sergiua  died  in  847. 

SERGIUS  in.  was  elected  in  904,  by  the  Tuscan  party,  as  it  waa 
called,  because  it  was  headed  by  Adelbert^  marquis  of  Tuscany,  and  of 
which  two  Roman  ladies  of  licentious  character,  Harozia  and  bet 
mother  Theodora,  were  the  mostinfluentlRl  leaders.  They  had  deposed 
and  imprisoned  Christopher^  who  had  imprisoned  the  preceoing  pope 
Leo  v.,  and  had  forced  him  to  resign  his  see  to  him.  Sei^gius  had  had 
a  son  by  Marozia,  who  was  afterwards  pope  by  the  name  of  John  X. 
Seigius  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  some  abilities;  his  character 
has  t)een  variously  reprtsented  by  different  writers.  The  history  of 
Rome,  during  the  10th  century,  is  extremely  obscure,  though  it  is  evi- 
dent by  all  concurrent  testimonies  that  it  wss  a  most  profligate  age, 
and  Sergius  was  certainly  not  ftte  from  the  pn^valent  profligacy.  He 
died  in  911,  and  was  succeeded  by  An«sta»ius  III. 

SERGIUS  IV.,  a  native  ot  Home,  succeeded  John  XVIIL  in  1009. 
He  encouraged  the  princes  of  Italy  to  unite  in  order  to  drive  away  the 
Saracens,  who  had  occupied  several  parts  of  the  peninsula.  It  was 
in  his  time  that  the  Normans  began  to  muster  in  South  Italy.  Sergius 
died  in  1018^  and  was  succeeded  by  Benedict  VIII. 

SE'HLIO,  SEBASTIA'KO,  an  Italian  architect,  whose  writings  were 
long  considered  of  authority  in  matters  of  art»  was  born  at  Bologna  in 
1475.  The  study  of  Vitruvius  inspired  him  with  an  eager  desire  of 
obtaining  greater  insight  into  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  by  examin* 
Ing  and  making  drawings  of  what  remained  of  their  structures, — at 
that  time  the  onlv  method  by  which  any  knowledge  of  them  could  be 
acquired ;  there  being  no  accurate  delineations  published  for  the  in* 
struction  of  those  who  could  not  visit  the  edifices  themselvee.  After 
staying  some  time  at  Pesaro,  Serllo  proceeded  to  the  Venetian  States, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  examining  and  measuring  the  amphi- 
theatre and  bridges  at  Verona.  He  subsequently  visited  Vioenn,  where 
he  erected  a  theatre,  and  Venice,  where  he  made  designs  for  the  church 
of  San  Fiancesco  delle  Vigne.  During  his  residence  in  Venice,  he 
became  acquainted  with  Satimicheli,  Sanaovino,  and  other  architects 
of  note ;  and  he  himself  Would  doubtless  have  found  employment 
there,  being  noticed  by  the  Doge  Andrea  Gritti,  if  his  passion  for 
exploring  antiquities  had  not  induced  him  to  pass  over  to  Pola,  of 
whoee  amphitheatre  and  other  Roman  remains  he  was  the  first  to 
publish  any  architectural  account.  On  his  return  be  examined  those 
of  Andonty  Spoleto,  9t&,  and  afterwards  those  of  Rome,  many  of  which 


are  introduced  aa  illustrations,  but  certainly  not  as  embellishments^  in 
his  work  dn  architecture,  they  being  there  represented  in  most  coarsely 
drawn  and  executed  woodcuta.  It  waa  while  he  was  at  Rome  that  ho 
compoBod  his  tn^atise  on  the  five  orders,  fbr  a  copy  of  which  he  waa 
complimented  by  Frsnda  L  with  three  hundred  gold  crowns.  Invited 
to  France  by  that  tfioilarcb  iu  1541t  he  was  there  appointed  arehlteot 
at  the  palace  of  Fotitaiuebleau,  and  was  also  commissioned  to  under- 
take the  court  of  the  Louvre,  but  generously  declined  in  favour  of 
Lescot,  whose  designs  he  recommended  to  be  adopted  as  being  superior 
to  his  own.  After  the  death  of  his  royal  patron  he  retired  to  Lyo% 
where  he  remained  for  some  time  in  exceedingly  straitened  if  not  in 
indigent  circumstances ;  but  he  returned  again  to  Fontainebleau,  and 
died  there  in  1552.  His  reputation  rests  chiefly  upon  his  writings, 
'Opere  dl  Architettura,  Libri  Sei,'  which  display  more  study  and 
learning  thaii  taste;  aud  which,  highly  aa  they  were  at  one  time 
eateemed,  possess  Uttle  real  value  at  the  present  day. 

SBUTOllIUS,  QUINTUS,  waa  a  native  of  Kunia,  hi  the  country 
of  the  Sabines.  He  lost  his  father  very  early,  but  his  mother  beatowed 
great  care  upon  his  education,  and  the  son  in  return  for  her  kindness 
entertained  for  her  through  life  the  most  tender  affection.  After  hia 
education  was  completed,  he  tried  his  fortune  at  Rome  as  an  orator, 
and  thereby  acquii^d  considerable  influence.  (Plul,  '  Sert.,'  2 ;  Cia, 
'Brut,'  48.)  But  he  soon  turned  hii  attention  to  military  affnii^,  and 
the  first  time  that  he  distinguished  himself  was  during  the  campaign 
of  Harius  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones.  At  tie  end  of  ti^ 
campaign  he  waa  sent  to  Spain  aa  tribune  under  the  prestor  Didius, 
and  spent  the  winter  in  the  Celtiberian  town  of  Castalo.  Here  again 
he  attracted  much  attention  by  his  courage  and  prudence.  After  his 
return  to  Rome,  when  the  Hanio  war  waa  breaking  out,  he  was  made 
quaestor  of  Gallia  Ciroumpadana  and  commissioned  to  levy  troopi^ 
which  he  (Plut.,  'Bert,' 4)  accomplished  with  the  greatest  success^ 
but  his  exertions  caused  him  the  loss  of  one  of  his  eyes.  (Plul  and 
Sallusi, '  ap.  GelL,'  ii  27.)  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  waa  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship  of  the  people,  but  waa  defeated  by  the  party  of 
Bulla.  SertorittS  now  Joined  the  party  of  Cinna  and  Marius,  not 
because  he  approved  of  their  proceediugs,  but  because  he  detested  the 
ruling  aristocrats.  After  the  Marian  party  was  defeated  and  Marina 
himself  driven  from  Italy,  Cinna  and  Bertoriua  raised  fresh  troops  in 
Italy  and  held  out  against  their  opponents.  When  Marine  returned 
from  Africa  (B.a  87)  and  took  bloody  vengeance  upon  his  enemies, 
Bertoriua  waa  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  showed  moderation ;  how 
much  he  waa  in  earnest  in  this  matter  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
after  the  death  of  Marine  he  put  to  death  4000  slaves  who  had  been 
the  body-guard  of  Mariua  and  had  perpetrated  every  possible  crime 
against  the  citixens.  (Plul,  <  Serl,'  5.)  When  Sulla  returned  to  Italy ' 
in  fi.a  88,  and  Sertorius  saw  that  all  would  be  lost,  and  that  the 
consuls  Scipio  and  Korbanns  paid  no  regard  to  his  advice,  he  oonfaived 
to  be  made  proconsul  of  Spain,  and  went  to  his  province,  wheie  he 
hoped  to  prepare  a  refuge  for  his  Itiends  if  they  should  be  defeated  in 
Italy.    (Plul, « Serl,'  6 ;  Appian,  •  Civii,'  1 108.) 

In  Spain  he  began  his  new  career,  in  which  he  displayed  prudence 
and  courage  tempered  with  humanity.  Spain  had  hitherto,  with  few 
exceptiouB,  been  preyed  upon  by  avaricious  governors.  Sertoriua 
listened  to  the  just  complaints  of  the  natives,  whom  he  attempted  to 
blend  with  the  Romans  aa  much  aa  possible.  The  great  among  the 
Spaniards  were  gained  by  his  affability,  and  the  poor  by  his  reduction 
of  taxes.  At  the  same  time  he  carried  on  his  preparations  for  the 
approaching  war  with  the  utmost  energy,  and  kept  both  Romsna  and 
Spaniards  &  constant  exerciae.  When  he  heani  that  Sulla  was  in 
possession  of  Rome,  and  that  his  own  party  waa  defeated,  he  sent 
Julius  Salinator  with  6000  heavy-armed  troops  to  take  poaaessioQ  of 
the  passes  in  the  Pyrenees.  About  the  same  time  C.  Annius,  a  Sullanian 
general,  arrived  at  the  Pyrenees,  but  tried  in  vain  to  effect  a  pa^aagei. 
Salinator  was  treacherously  slain  and  his  army  dlBpersed,  and  Anuiua 
now  crossed  the  Pyrenees.  Sertorius,  who  waa  too  much  vreakened 
by  this  eyent  to  offer  any  reaistance,  retreated  to  New  Carthage,  and, 
accompanied  by  a  few  faithful  followers,  he  oruised  for  a  time  in  the 
Mediterranean.  He  made  a  landing  in  Africa,  where  he  aided  one  of 
the  native  princea,  and  defeated  Paooianus,  one  of  the  gemrals  of 
Sulla.  After  having  had  an  encounter  with  a  large  fleet  of  Annius^ 
and  after  having  escaped  from  a  heavy  storm,  he  again  landed  in  Spain 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baetis.  Here  he  heard  an  account  of  the 
delightful  climate  of  the  Insulss  Fortunate  (the  Canary  Islands),  and 
was  greatly  inclined  to  withdraw  thither  and  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  quiel  (Plul,  *  Serl,'  8,  9.)  His  men  however  involved 
him  in  another  military  undertaking  in  Africa,  and  his  great  sucoesi 
induced  the  Lusitaoians,  who  were  oppressed  by  cruel  and  rapacious 
governors  of  the  Sullanian  party  to  mvite  Sertorius  to  the  supreme 
command  among  them.  This  invitation  oame  just  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  considering  whither  he  should  retire.  (Plul,  *  Serl,'  10.) 
Sulla  waa  now  dead,  and  Sertorius,  being  at  such  a  diBtanoe  from 
Rome  and  little  acquainted  with  the  real  state  of  affairs  there,  con- 
ceived new  hopes  of  ultimate  success,  and  gladly  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. On  his  appearance  in  Lusitauia,  the  Romans  as  well  as  the 
Spaniards  immediately  declared  for  hioo.  He  now  began  to  maki 
war  upon  four  Roman  generals  who  were  in  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  Spain,  and  hi^  great  armies  at  their  command.  Sertoriua 
defeated  Cotta  near  Mellaria  in  a  sea-fight,  and  Anfidins  in  Baetici^ 
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while  his  li'gate  conquered  Domitioi  and  L.  Hanliui.  Thonnitu,  a 
kgmte  of  MetelluB,  was  likewue  defeated.  About  this  time  Sertortus 
was  joined  by  Perperna  with  ^e  nnmerous  remaina  of  the  Marian 
party,  and  Metellua  Pius,  who  had  the  command  in  Baetica»  was 
gradually  driven  to  such  extremities  [MsTluxus],  that  L.  LoUiua  came 
to  hia  aaaistanoe  from  Gaul,  and  the  atimte  at  Rome  thought  it 
necesMry  to  send  Pompey  with  a  large  force  to  support  Hetellus. 
[Pompeusl] 

As  soon  as  Sertorius  bad  firmly  established  himself  in  Spain^  he 
formed  the  design  of  uniting  the  Romax)B  and  Spaniards  in  such  a 
manner  that  tbe  Spaniards  Miould  have  all  the  advantages  of  Roman 
civilisation  without  losing  their  national  character.  At  Osca,  the 
modern  Hnecca  in  Cataloniaa  he  established  a  kind  of  academy,  into 
which  he  received  the  sons  of  distinguished  Spaniards,  and  had  them 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  The  admirable  discipline 
of  this  establiehment^  the  manner  in  which  tbe  youtha  were  dressed, 
for  he  gave  them  the  Roman  '  bulla'  and  the  'prete^^ta '  (which  only 
tbe  sons  of  noble  Romans  used  to  wear),  the  prizes  which  were  diatri- 
buted  among  them,  and  the  promise  that  these  young  men  should  one 
day  be  Roman  citizens  and  be  invested  with  high  honours — ^all  these 
things  were  in  the  highest  degree  flattering  to  the  parents  of  the 
youths,  and  could  not  fail  to  gain  for  Sertorius  the  affections  of  the 
nation.  It  was  a  custom  of  the  young  warriors  among  the  Spaniards 
to  Kather  around  a  favourite  general,  to  accompany  him  everywhere, 
and  to  vow  not  to  survive  htm,  The  number  of  men  who  became  in 
this  manner  attached  to  Sertorius  was  greater  than  had  ever  been 
known  before.  (Plut,  *Sert/  14.)  Sertorius  also  worked  upon  tbe 
imagination  of  the  Spaniards :  he  had  a  tame  white  fawn  which  accom- 
panied him  everywhere,  aud  which  he  said  was  the  gift  of  Diana. 
The  Spaniards  thus  looked  up  to  him  almost  as  a  being  of  a  higher 
order,  who  had  intercourse  with  the  gods.  It  may  be  that  this  was, 
as  Plutarch  thinks,  a  piece  of  imposition  upon  the  cyedulous  Spaniards, 
but  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Sertorius  himself  did  net  share 
the  belief  of  the  Spaniards  on  this  subject  (Comp. '  Qellius,'  zv«  2%) 
His  object  was  to  establish  an  independent  power,  or  to  raise  a  new 
Roman  republic  in  Spain.  For  this  purpose  he  formed  a  senate  of 
800  D^embers,  consisting  partly  of  exiled  Romans,  and  partly  of  distin- 
guished Spaniards  (Appian,  *CivV  i  103;  Plut,  <Sert,'  22),  and  also 
appointed  several  oflBoers  analogous  to  those  of  Rome.  Sertorius  was 
with  the  Romans  and  Spaniards  Uie  object  of  love  and  admiration. 
Perperna  had  observed  this  state  of  things,  ever  since  his  arrival  in 
Spain,  with  secret  jealousy  and  envy.  He  would  have  liked  to  eany 
on  the  war  against  Hetellus  in  hie  own  name ;  but  when  the  news 
came  that  Pompey  was  advancing,  his  own  soldiers  eompelled  him  tp 
join  Sertorius,  and  to  submit  to  him* 

On  the  arrival  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  many  t^wns  declared  for  him, 
and  among  others  I^auron*  though  it  was  at  the  time  besi^ed  by  Ser- 
torius. Pompey  hastened  to  its  assistsnoe,  but  could  do  nothing,  and 
was  obliged  to  look  on  while  Sertorius  raaed  the  town  to  the  ground. 
(Plut,  *  Sert,'  18 ;  Appian,  'Civil,'  i.  109.)  The  first  great  battle  with 
Pompey  was  near  Sucre.  Metellua  here  defeated  that  part  of  the 
ormy  which  waa  commanded  by  Perperna,  and  put  him  to  flight;  but 
Sertorius^  who  commsnded  another  division  of  the  army,  woonded 
Pompey,  and  compelled  him  to  retreat  A  second  battle  was  fought 
in  the  plains  of  Saguntvm,  in  which  Pompey  was  again  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  withdraw  to  tbe  Pyrenees.  It  was  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  B.a  74  that  Mithridates  sent  ambassadors  to  Sertorius,  to  propose 
an  alliance,  and  to  offer  money  and  ships,  on  oondition  that  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  should  be 
restored  to  him.  Sertorius  concluded  the  alliance,  and  encouraged 
the  king  again  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome,  but  he  scrupulously 
av(^ded  doing  his  own  eoontry  more  harm  than  his  own  safety 
required.  (Pint,  <Sert.,'  23;  Appian,  '  De  Bell.  Mithrid./ €8.)  This 
alliance,  owing  to  tbe  events  whieh  followed  it,  had  few  or  no  results. 

Pompey,  in  the  meaxiwhila,  was  reinforced  by  two  legions  firom 
Italy ;  and  he  and  Hetellus  again  advaaeed  from  the  Pyrenees  towards 
the  Iberus.  In  this  campaign,  though  many  of  the  soldiers  of  Ser- 
torius began  to  desert,  no  grrat  advantages  were  gained  by  Pompey  or 
Metellua,  and  the  former  waa  no  more  suceeasfiil  in  the  aiege  of 
Pallautia*  than  both  together  in  that  of  Calaguris.  Metellus,  despairing 
of  victory  over  Sertorius  in  an  honourable  way,  offered  to  any  Kraian 
oitisen  who  abould  kill  Sertorius  one  hundred  talents  and  20,000  seres 
of  land.  If  the  murderer  should  be  an  exile,  Hetellus  promised  that 
he  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  Romei  The  whole  summer  of  the 
year  b.c.  78  passed  without  any  grsat  battle^  though  the  Roman  partsr 
seems  to  have  gained  some  advantages 

The  dishonourable  oonduct  on  the  part  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
increasing  deaertion  in  the  army  of  Sertorius,  aa  well  as  the  manifest 
envy  of  others  about  his  own  person,  produced  a  change  in  the  oonduct 
of  Sertorius  alao;  be  lost  his  oonfidenee  in  those  who  surrounded  him, 
and  punished  severely  wherever  he  found  reason  for  suspicion.  While 
he  was  in  this  state  of  mind,  he  oommitted  one  act  which  wiU  ever  be 
a  stain  on  his  otherwise  blameless  charaster:  the  young  Spaniards 
assembled  at  Osoa,  iriio  were  in  some  measure  his  hostages,  were  one 
day  partly  put  to  death,  and  partly  sold  as  alavas.  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  is  unknown,  but  the  effect  produced  on  the  Spaniards 
may  easily  be  conceived.  In  addition  to  all  this,  Perperna  now  found 
an  opportunity  of  givuig  vent  to  his  hostile  frelingi.    He  formed  • 


conspiracy  of  some  Romans  who  served  under  Sertorius,  and  in  order 
•to  gain  associates  among  the  Spaniards,  and  provoke  them  still  more 
against  Sertorius^  the  conspirators  inflicted  severe  punishments  for 
slieht  offences,  and  exacted  heavy  taxes,  pretending  that  they  were 
only  executing  the  commanda  of  Sertorius.  Deaertion  and  inaurreo- 
tion  among  the  Spaniards  were  the  natural  results.  Acoordiog  to 
Appian,  several  of  the  conspurators  were  discovered  and  put  to  death, 
but  Plutarch  doss  not  mentiop  this  circumstance.  Perperna  at  laa^ 
seeing  no  possibility  of  attacking  Sertorius,  aa  he  never  appeared 
without  an  armed  body-guiurd,  invited  him  to  a  repast,  ostensibly 
given  on  account  of  some  victory  gained  by  one  of  his  lieutenants.  At 
this  repast  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  the  conspirators  (B.a  72), 
and  Perperna  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  army. 

Such  was  the  end  of  one  of  the  noblest  characters  that  appear  in 
the  pages  of  Roman  history  during  the  last  century  of  the  republic 
The  war  which  he  bad  carried  on  in  Spain  waa  not  directed  against 
his  country,  but  only  against  a  party  who  wished  to  annihilate  him. 
How  little  be  was  actuated  by  any  hostile  feeling  towards  the  republio 
itself  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  Plutarch  ('Sert,' 22),  that 
after  every  victory  whioh  Sertorius  gained,  he  sent  to  Metellus  and 
Pompey,  offering  to  lay  down  hia  arms,  if  they  would  but  allow  him 
to  return  to  Rome,  and  to  live  there  in  peace  and  retirement^  declaring 
that  he  would  rather  be  the  obscurest  person  at  home  then  a  monarch 
in  exile.  As  long  aa  his  mother  lived,  it  was  principally  ip  order  to 
comfort  her  old  age  that  he  wished  to  return  to  Italy ;  but  she  died  a 
few  years  before  her  son,  to  his  great  grief.  If  we  regard  Sertorius  as 
a  general,  it  was  surely  no  vulgar  flattery  that  his  contemporaries 
compared  him  with  HannibaL  The  detaila  of  his  wars  in  Spain  are 
very  little  known,  for  tbe  account  of  Appian  ('CiviL,'  i.  108-114)  ia 
exoesaively  meagre  and  incoherent ;  and  Plutarch,  in  writing  the  life 
of  Sertoriui^  had  other  objects  in  view  than  to  present  to  his  readers  a 
dear  description  of  his  military  operationa.  Appian  says  that  the 
war  in  Spain  lasted  eight  years,  which  is  incorrect  whether  we  date 
the  commencement  of  tbe  war  from  the  time  when  Sertorius  left 
Italy  in  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and  Norbanus  (b.o.  88),  or  from  the 
time  that  he  was  invited  by  the  Lusitanians  to  take  the  command 
(B.O.  78). 

SERVANDO'NI,  JEAN  JE'R6mB,  waa  bom  at  Florence  In  1696, 
but  he  may  be  reckoned  among  the  artists  and  architecta  of  France, 
aa  he  estabUshed  himself  in  that  countiy,  where  he  signalised  himself 
by  his  extraordinary  talents,  His  first  instructor  in  painting  waa 
Panini,  under  whom  he  became  an  expert  artist  in  landscape  and 
arobiteotural  scenery,  and  many  of  his  productiona  of  that  period  are 
pc«served  in  varioqa  collections.  He  afterwards  applied  hiniself  to 
architecture  under  De  RosiL  After  passing  some  time  at  Liabon, 
where  he  waa  employed  as  soene-painter  and  in  getting  up  the  per- 
formanoea  of  the  Italian  opera,  be  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1724,  and 
waa  engaged  in  a  similar  capacity.  He  bad  now  opportunittea  of 
exerdsing  his  talents  on  the  moat  extensive  and  even  prodigal  aoale^ 
and  he  not  merely  improved  the  former  system  of  theatrical  deoora- 
tion,  but  produced  an  entirely  new  speciea  of  it  in  which  the  scenic 
illusion  and  effect  were  aided  hj  qiachinery,  and  heightened  by  every 
poeaible  artifice.  Tbe  fame  of  his  achievements  of  this  class  is  now 
of  course  merely  traditions^  but  if  we  may  believe  the  testimony  of 
oontemporariee,  they  must  have  been  moot  extraordinaiy.  Among 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  was  the  representation  of  the  faUe  Si 
Pandora  (at  the  Tuileries  in  1788),  and  of  the  'Descent  of  ^aess  into 
the  infernal  Regions.'  Theae  and  other  scenic  exhibitions,  as  they  may 
properly  be  denominated,  were  received  with  enthusiasm  by  the 
pumic,  npr  were  they  least  of  all  admired  by  those  who  were  capable 
of  appreciating  the  poetical  invention,  the  juat  taste^  and  the  profound 
classical  study  displayed  by  tbe  artiat. 

As  may  be  supcoeed,  his  talents  were  greaUy  in  reqneat  upon  all 
extraordinary  public  festivities,  and  he  directed  those  which  took 
pLme  st  Paris,  in  1789,  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of  Philip  V.  of 
Spain  with  the  Princess  Elisabeth.  Unfortunately  sueh  triumphs  are 
BO  exceedingly  fugitive  and  ephemeral,  that  however  much  they  majr 
contribute  to  an  artist's  fame,  they  are  attended  with  no  benefit  to 
art  itself.  It  would  have  been  more  to  tbe  advantage  of  art  If 
Servandoni  had  been  afforded  the  opportunity  of  rc»dising  some 
of  hii  projects  for  the  improvement  or  embellishment  of  various 
parte  of  the  capital,  including  one  for  an  extensive  place  or  amphi- 
theatre for  public  liastivals,  surrounded  with  arcades  and  galleriea 
capable  of  containing  twenty-five  thousand  persona.  The  chief 
structure  executed  by  him  is  the  fa9ade  which  he  added  to  the  ehurch 
of  St  Sulpice  at  Paris,  erected  by  Oppenord.  Although  not  altogether 
unexceptionable,  this  work,  begun  about  1732,  is  superior  to  almost 
every  other  of  its  kind  of  the  same  period.  The  arrangement  of  the 
loggia  formed  by  the  Doric  order  below,  where  the  columna  ace 
coupled,  not  in  ftxmt,  bnt  one  behind  tbe  other,  is  good,  and  combinea 
lightness  with  solidity  ;  but  this  merit  ii  in  a  great  measure  counter^ 
acted  by  the  inter-columns  of  the  second  ordeif  being  fiUed  in  with 
arcades  and  piers,  whereby  that  portion  is  rendered  more  aoUd  and 
heavier  in  appearance  than  the  one  below. 

Servandoni  died  at  Paris  in  1766,  leaving,  instead  of  a  apleodid 
fortunci  as  waa  expected,  scarcely  any  property  at  all  behind  him  j 
for  though  he  might  easily  have  amassed  wealth,  he  waa  too  great  a 
Totaiy  of  pleasure  to  put  any  reatraint  upon  bis  habits  of  profusion. 
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SBRYE^US,  MICHAEL  (whose  family  name  ww  Reves),  was  bom 
at  Villanueva  in  Aragon,  in  the  year  1509.  He  wat  the  son  of  a 
notary,  who  sent  him  while  yoang  to  the  uniTeraity  of  Toulouse  in 
order  to  study  the  law,  instead  of  which  howerer  he  appears  to  have 
devoted  hia  attention  principally  to  theology  during  the  three  years 
which  he  spent  in  that  city. 

In  his  twenty-first  year  he  quitted  Toulouse,  and  journeying  into 
Italy  in  the  suite  of  Quintana,  confessor  to  the  Emperor  Charles  Y., 
was  present  at  the  coronation  of  that  monarch  at  Bologna,  in  Febru- 
ary 15S0.  The  death  of  Quintana  soon  left  him  at  liberty  to  travel 
into  Switzerland  and  Qermany,  where  he  became  acquainted  with 
many  of  the  reformers.  In  the  course  of  1580  he  took  up  his  resi- 
dence at  Basel,  and  there  he  first  broached  those  opinions  which  after- 
wards drew  down  upon  him  the  persecution  of  Calvin.  He  probably 
met  with  few  persona  who  were  disposed  to  embrace  his  notions,  for, 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year,  or  early  in  1531,  he  left  Basel  and 
went  to  Strasbourg.  His  stay  in  Strasbourg  however  was  shorty  aince 
he  lived  at  Haguenau  in  Alsace  during  the  printing  of  his  treatise  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  This,  his  first  work,  was  published  by 
a  bookseller  of  Basel  in  1531,  but  the  opinions  which  it  contained 
were  so  contrary  to  those  usually  received,  that  the  man  feared  to 
print  it  at  Basel,  and  procured  its  publication  at  Haguenau,  the  name 
of  which  place  appears  on  the  title-page.  In  the  following  year  Ser* 
Tetus  wrote  a  second  treatise,  in  the  form  of  dialogues,  on  the  same 
Bubject ;  in  which  he  corrected  some  errors  in  his  former  work,  but 
without  retracting  any  of  the  opinions. 

We  are  unacquainted  with  the  exact  time  when  Servetus  quitted 
Haguenau,  but  we  next  find  him  at  Lyon,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  occupying  himself  principally  with  the  study  of  medicine.  It 
is  probable  that  during  this  time  he  supported  himself  by  correcting 
the  press,  and  by  other  literary  labours,  among  which  was  the  publi- 
cation of  an  improved  edition  of  Pirkheimei^s  translation  of  Ptolemy*s 
Geography,  which  appeared  in  the  year  1585.  On  leaving  Lyon  he 
"visited  Paris,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  afterwards  of 
Doctor  of  Medicioe.  He  was  likewise  admitted  a  professor  of  the 
university,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  mathematica  He  was  in 
Paris  in  1537,  in  which  year  he  published  an  essay  on  syrups,  the  only 
medical  work  that  he  wrote,  but  his  imgovemable  temper  involved 
him  in  disputes  with  the  medical  faculty,  which  compelled  him  to 
leave  the  city.  It  is  most  likely  that  he  again  returned  to  Lyon,  for 
in  1540  we  find  mention  of  him  as  practising  medicine,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  at  the  village  of  Charlieu.  His  attempt  to 
obtain  praotioe  there  seems  to  have  been  unsuccessful,  and  taking  up 
his  abode  onoe  more  in  Lyon,  he  supported  himself  by  correcting  the 
press  for  the  Frellons,  the  printers.  He  likewise  superintended  a  new 
edition  of  the  Bible,  which  was  published  in  1542,  and  the  notes  which 
he  added  afforded  materials  to  strengthen  the  charge  of  heresy  after- 
wards brought  against  him. 

In  the  year  1548  Pierre  Pdmier,  archbishop  of  Vienne  in  Dauphin^, 
meeting  with  Servetus  at  Lyon,  induced  him  to  return  with  him  to  hia 
seeu  Servetus  devoted  himself  to  the  practice  of  medidne  in  this  place, 
where  he  remained  until  his  trial  for  heresy  ten  years  afterwards. 
Theology  however  was  still  a  fayourite  pursuit  with  him,  and  for  many 
years  he  carried  on  a  controversial  correspondence  with  Calvin,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  sent  him  a  portion  of  a  manuscript  contaitiing  many 
of  the  opinions  which  subsequently  appeared  in  his  '  Chrbtianismi 
Restitutio.'  Their  private  correspondence,  never  very  friendly,  dege- 
nerated by  dc|grees  into  quarrslling,  and  at  length  into  scuirility ;  and 
Servetus  having  replied  to  a  violent  letter  of  Calyin  concemiog  his 
own  opinions,  by  sending  a  list  of  what  he  called  errors  and  absurdities 
in  Calvin's  'Institutes,'  the  latter  angrily  broke  off  all  communication 
with  him.  In  the  same  year,  1546,  Calvin  wrote  to  Farel  and  Viret, 
saying  that»  if  ever  Servetua  came  to  Geneva,  he  would  take  care  that 
he  should  not  escape  in  safety.  He  is  stated  by  Bolseo  even  to  have 
denounced  Servetus  to  Cardinal  Toumon  as  a  heretic,  and  the  same 
authority  adds  that  the  cardinal  laughed  heartily  at  one  heretic  accusing 
another. 

Servetus,. in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends,  had  expressed  the  pre- 
sentiment that  he  should  suffer  death  for  his  opinions;  and  he  did  not 
publish  the  *  Christianismi  Restitutio'  without  taking  every  precaution 
to  conceal  the  fact  of  his  being  the  author.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
get  the  work  published  at  Basel,  but  no  bookseller  would  undertake 
the  dangerous  engagement ;  and  he  eventually  had  it  printed  at  Vienne 
in  1553,  but  without  his  own  name  or  that  of  the  printer,  or  even  the 
date  or  name  of  the  place. 

The  work  caused  a  great  sensation;  but  the  author  would  have 
remained  unknown,  had  not  Calvin  recognised  in  the  style,  and  in  the 
abuse  of  himself,  the  hand  of  Servetus.  He  immediately  procured  one 
William  Trie,  a  citisen  of  Lyon,  but  a  recent  convert  to  the  reformed 
xoligion,  and  then  resident  at  Geneva,  to  write  letters  to  the  authorities 
of  the  former  city,  containing  many  serious  imputations  against 
Servetus,  and  charging  him  with  having  written  Uie  *  Christianismi 
Restitutia'  The  Archbishop  of  Lyon,  Cardinal  Toumon,  whose 
diocese,  from  its  proximity  to  Geneva,  was  peculiarly  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  heresy,  no  sooner  received  this  intelligence  than  he  wrote 
to  the  governor-general  of  Dauphin^,  aoquaintmg  him  with  what  he 
had  heard  concerniDg  Servetus.  In  consequence  of  the  suspicion  thus 
thrawn  upon  him,  Servetus  was  arrested  and  imprisoned ;  but  he  would 


in  all  probability  haye  been  acquitted  for  want  of  evidence  against  him, 
had  not  Calvin,  through  the  medium  of  Trie,  forwarded  to  the  Inqui- 
sition at  Vienne  a  portion  of  manuscript  and  several  private  letters 
which  he  had  received  from  Servetus.  By  some  writers,  who  would 
extenuate  the  guilt  of  the  reformer,  it  has  been  doubted  or  denied  that 
these  letters  were  produced  on  the  trial ;  but  in  the  condemnation  of 
Servetus  by  the  Inquisition  of  Vienne,  ''letters  and  writings  addressed 
to  Mr.  J.  Calvin"  are  especially  mentioned. 

Servetus  escaped  from  prison,  where  he  had  not  been  strictly 
guarded,  but  was  burnt  in  effigy  at  Vienne  on  June  17, 1553.  He 
fled  to  Geneva,  in  which  town  he  kept  himself  closely  concealed,  but 
was  arrested,  through  Calvin's  influence,  on  the  day  before  that  on 
which  he  was  about  to  start  for  Zurich  on  hia  way  to  Italy.  He  was 
arrested  contrary  to  law,  the  city  of  Geneva  having  no  authority  over 
him,  who  was  merely  journeying  through  it :  when  in  prison  be  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  he  was  denied  the  assistance  of 
counsel.  His  private  papers,  and  a  volume  of  Calvin's  *  Inatitutea,'  in 
which  he  had  made  some  notes  with  his  own  hand,  were  brought  in 
evidence  against  him.  Calvin's  own  servant^  one  La  Fontaine,  appeared 
as  the  accuser,  Calvin  not  caring  to  submit  to  the  '  lex  talionis '  of 
Geneva,  which  imprisoned  the  accuser  as  well  as  the  accused ;  though, 
in  direct  opposition  to  this  law.  La  Fontiine  was  released  after  being 
only  one  day  in  prison.  Servetus  was  brought  to  trial  on  August  14, 
1553 ;  and  on  that  day,  and  on  several  days  following,  he  was  examioed 
publicly  before  his  jttdge&  Calvin  drew  up  the  articles  of  aoeuaation, 
m  which  the  calumnies  against  himself  are  alleged  as  part  of  the  crime 
of  Servetus ;  and  further,  he  reserved  to  himself  the  ofilce  of  disputant 
upon  theologiod  subjects  with  the  prisoner.  Many  of  the  charges 
against  him  wem  frivolous  and  vexatious  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is 
certain  that  he  did  not  anticipate  so  severe  a  sentence  as  was  passed 
upon  him ;  for  when,  on  August  26,  the  vice-bailiff  of  Vienne,  having 
come  to  Geneva,  requested  Uiat  Servetus  might  be  given  up  to  him  in 
order  to  undeigo  the  sentence  parsed  upon  him  by  the  Inquisition, 
he  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  his  judges,  begging  that  they  would 
rather  try  him,  and  pass  on  him  whatever  sentence  they  might 
think  fit. 

On  September  1  Servetus  was  called  before  his  judges,  and  ordered 
to  be  ready  to  reply  in  vmtiug  to  a  set  of  written  charges  which  Calvin 
was  instructed  to  draw  up.  On  September  15  he  wrote  a  touching 
letter,  complaining  of  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  undergone,  bei^ng 
that  his  case  might  speedily  be  decided,  since  he  had  been  already 
detained  five  weeks  in  prison,  and  appealing  from  the  private  hatred 
of  Calvin  to  the  dedaion  of  the  councal  of  two  hundred.  This  appeal 
however  was  rejected,  and  Servetus  was  furnished  with  a  copy  of  the 
charges  against  him  drawn  up  by  Calvin.  To  these  he  sent  in  a  brief 
written  answer,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  after  September  15  he 
defended  liimself  in  open  court,  where  he  was  much  inferior  to  Calvin 
as  a  disputant  Calvin's  refutation  of  Servetus's  reply  greatly  exaspe- 
rated him ;  he  did  not  attempt  any  regular  answer  to  it»  but  contented 
himself  with  adding  a  few  notes  in  the  margin  grossly  abusive  of 
Cklvin. 

It  was  now  secretly  determined  in  the  council  of  Gteneva  to  put 
Servetus  to  death :  but  the  matter  being  one  of  great  importance,  and 
Servetus-  having  appealed  to  the  judgment  of  others,  it  was  thought 
adviaable  to  send  copies  of  his  works  and  of  the  evidence  against  him 
to  the  clergy  of  the  four  Protestant  cantons  of  Zurich,  Basel,  Berne, 
and  Schaff  hauaen,  and  to  ask  their  opinion  concerning  his  guilt.  These 
letters  were  despatched  about  the  end  of  September :  the  reply  from 
Zurich  was  received  on  October  2 ;  that  from  Basel  and  from  Schaff- 
hausen  on  October  18 ;  and  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  answer  from 
Berne  is  not  stated.  They  idl  concurred  in  condemning  the  writings 
of  Servetus,  but  did  not  recommend  that  the  author  should  be  put  to 
death,  though  Calvin  chose  to  put  that  oonstruction  on  their  replies. 
As  soon  as  these  answers  had  arrived  the  council  was  onoe  more  con- 
vened, and  sentenced  Servetus  to  be  burned  to  death  by  a  slow  fire. 
Servetus  had  one  friend  in  the  council,  Amadnus  Gorrius  by  name, 
who  in  Tain  endeavonred  to  obtain  a  pardon  for  him,  or  at  least  that 
his  case  should  be  brought  before  the  council  of  two  hundred ;  but 
the  violence  of  Calvin  and  his  party  prevailed.  Calvin  however  did 
attempt  to  obtain  for  him  the  favour  of  a  less  psinful  death,  though 
without  success.  Accordingly,  on  October  27,  1553,  Servetus  was 
brought  to  the  stake,  and  his  sufferings  are  stated  to  have  been 
unusually  severe  and  protracted.  No  act  of  barbarity  perpetrated  by 
the  Roman  Catiiolics  ever  surpassed  the  burning  of  Servetus,  in  which 
Calvin  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  private  hatred  almost  as  much 
as  by  religious  fanatioism,  and  in  which  he  filled  all  the  parts  of 
informer,  prosecutor,  and  judge. 

The  works  of  Servetus  have  had  an  adventitious  value  imparted  to 
them  by  their  extreme  rarity.  With  the  exception  of  the  short  csssy 
on  'Syrups,'  published  while  Servetus  was  at  Paris,  they  are  theolo- 
gical and  metaphysical  treatises  on  the  most  abstruse  subjects,  such 
as  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Mr.  Hallam  is  of  opinion  that  the 
notions  of  Servetus  concerning  the  Trinity  were  not  Arian,  but  rather 
what  aie  called  Sabellian.  The  '  Christianismi  Restitutio'  contains  a 
passage  which  has  led  some  to  say  that  Servetus  well  nigh  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  that  consequently  the  merits  of  our 
illustrious  countryman  Harvey  are  smalL  Such  howeyer  is  by  no 
meana  the  case,    Servetus  knew  that  the  septum  of  the  heart  is  not 
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perforated,  but  that  the  blood  ia  the  right  Tentriole  oommnnioates 
with  that  in  the  left  through  the  mediam  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  and 
the  oiroalation  through  the  Innga  But  though  he  formed  a  perfectly 
oorreot  oonception  of  the  pulmonary  circulatioD,  he  was  quite  ignorant 
of  the  greater  dronlation,  or  of  the  exktence  of  any  meana  by  which 
blood  from  the  left  yentriele  is  returned  to  the  right ;  nor  does  he 
appear  to  have  leen  the  neoeesity  for  any  such  provision. 

SB'RVIUS,  MAU'RUS  HONORA'TUS,  a  Roman  grammarian. 
The  time  at  which  he  lived  ia  not  quits  certain,  for  some  writers  place 
him  in  the  reign  of  Yalentinian,  and  others  in  that  of  Hadrian ;  but 
it  is  almost  beyond  doubt  that  he  lived  towards  the  close  of  the  4th 
eentuiy,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Theodostua  L    (MaoroU, '  Sat/  i  2.) 

The  principal  works  of  Servius  are  his  Commentaries  on  tiie  ^neid, 

the  Qeoxgics,  and  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil.    These  commentaries  are 

not  only  useful  for  a  correct  understanding  of  the  poems  of  Virgil, 

but  they  are  rendered  still  more  valuable  to  us  by  the  vast  stores  of 

learning  which  their  author  possessed ;  they  contain  information  on  a 

variety  of  subjects  connected  with  the  history,  antiquities,  and  religion 

of  the  Romans,  and  of  which  we  should  otherwise  be  totally  ignorant 

Many  valuable  fragments  of  other  writings,  whose  works  are  now  lost, 

are  preserved  in  the  commentaries  of  Servius.    It  is  however  to  be 

lamented  that  these  commentaries  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  very 

interpolated  condition,  so  that  they  cannot  be  used  without  great 

oautioQ.     Besides  these  commentaries,  we  possess  of  Servius  three 

smaller  grammatical  works :  '  In  Secundam  Donati  Editionem  Inter- 

pretatio,'  'De  Ratione  Ultimarum  Syllabarum  Liber  ad  Aquilinum,' 

and  '  Ars  de  Pedibus  Versuum,  sive  de  Centum  Metris.' 

The  commentaries  on  Viigil  are  printed  in  several  of  the  early 
editions  of  this  poet;  but  the  best  modem  editions  are  that  of  Bur- 
mann,  in  his  edition  of  Virgil,  and  a  separate  one  by  H.  A.  Lion,  under 
the  tiUe  'Servii  Mauri  Commentarii  in  Virgilium;  ad  fidem  cod. 
guelferbyt  aliorumque  recenSi  et  potior,  var.  lect  indicibusque  copio- 
sivs.  instruxit,  ftc.;'  2  vols.  8vo,  Gottingen,  1825-26.    Compare  Bur- 


mann,  *  Profat  ad  Virg.,*  p. 


*•••*•. 


Heyne, '  De  Antiquis  Virg.  Inter- 


pret,'p.  536,  &&;  Fabricius,  'Biblioth.  Lat,'  L  p.  319.  The  three 
smaller  works  of  Servius  are  printed  in  '  PutscbU  Qrammatici  LatinL' 

SE'RVIUS  SULPrCIUS  RUFUS.    [SuLHOioa] 

SE'RVIUS  TU'LLIUS,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome,  reigned  from 
B.O.  578  to  534.  The  history  of  his  birth  was  huided  down  by 
tradition  in  three  different  ways.  The  most  marvellous  and  probably 
the  most  ancient  legend  represents  him  as  -the  son  of  Ocrisia,  a  slave 
of  Queen  Tanaquil,  and  of  a  god,  who  according  to  some  was  Vulcan, 
but  according  to  others,  one  of  the  household  gods  of  the  royal 
famUy.  (Ovid,  'Fast,'  vi.  625,  &c.;  Dionys.,  iv.  p.  207;  Sylburg.) 
A  second  legend  describes  his  mother  as  a  slave  of  the  Etruscan  town 
of  Tarquinii,  and  his  father  as  a  client  of  Tarquinius  Prisons ;  and 
Servius  himself,  according  to  the  same  account,  was  in  his  youth  a 
slave.  (Cic, '  De  RepubL,'  iL  21.)  The  third  account,  which  however 
seems  to  be  merely  an  arbitrary  interpretation  of  the  second,  made 
with  the  intention  of  giving  to  the  story  a  somewhat  more  probable 
appearance,  represents  Servius  Tullius  as  the  son  of  a  man  of  the 
same  name^  who  was  of  royal  descent,  lived  at  Cornioulum,  one  of  the 
Jjatin  towns,  and  was  slain  when  his  native  place  was  taken  by  the 
Romans.  His  vrife  Ocrisia,  then  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  was  conv^ed 
to  Rome  and  assigned  to  Queen  Tanaquil,  who,  considering  her  rank, 
soon  restored  her  to  liberty  and  treated  her  with  great  regard.  (Liv., 
i.  39 ;  Dionys^  iv.  p.  206.)  Ocrisia  was  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she 
called  Servius  ToUius,'  after  the  name  of  her  husband.  One  day,  con- 
tinues the  story,  when  the  boy  was  asleep,  his  head  waa  seen  sur- 
rounded with  flames.  The  oueen,  being  informed  of  the  wondrous 
sight,  said  that  the  child  was  destined  to  do  great  things,  and  forbade 
the  flames  to  be  extinguished ;  when  the  child  awoke  the  flame  disap- 
peared. He  was  henceforth  brought  up  and  educated  as  the  king^a 
own  child*  If  in  the  course  of  bis  education  he  became,  as  Cicero 
supposes,  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  this  would  in  some 
measure  account  for  the  analogy  between  the  constitution  of  Solon 
and  that  which  Servius  afterwards  gave  to  the  Romans.  Fortune^  who 
had  so  signally  favoured  Servius  in  his  childhood,  continued  her  psr- 
tiality  for  him,  raised  him  to  the  highest  honours  that  man  can  attain, 
and  even  made  him  the  object  of  her  love.  (Ovid., '  Fast,'  vi.  570, 
&c)  He  made  a  grateful  return  by  dedicating  to  her  a  temple  outside 
of  the  city.    ^Varro,  'De  Ling.  Lat,'  y.,  p.  56,  ed  Bipont) 

When  Servius  Tullius  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  he  distinguished 
himself  in  several  battles  against  the  Etruscans  and  Sabines,  and  he 
waa  also  a  useful  counsellor  in  the  a£Gurs  Of  the  administration.  The 
king  not  only  rewarded  his  services  with  the  hand  of  one  of  his 
daughterly  but  in  lus  old  age  frequently  entrusted  him  with  the 
management  of  his  private  as  well  as  public  aflairs,  and  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  duties  Servius  evinced  such  wisdom  and  justice  that 
he  soon  became  the  favourite  of  the  people.  When  the  king  was 
murdered  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  and  Tanaquil  conceal^  hia 
death  from  the  people,  they  willingly  submitted  to  the  regency  of 
Servius,  whom  the  king  was  said  to  have  appointed  to  govern  in  his 
stead  until  his  recovery,  which  probably  means  that  he  was  appointed 
oustos  urbis  (pnefectus  urbi),  in  which  capacity  be  had  a  right  to  hold 
the  comitia  for  a  new  election,  as  he  afterwards  did  (populum  contuLuit 
de  is).  When  the  death  of  Uie  king  became  known,  Servius  was,  as 
livy  (I  41)  says,  made  king  by  the  senate,  but  without  a  decree  of 
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the  populus ;  but,  according  to  Cioero  and  Dionysius  (iv.,  p.  218),  he 
found  his  chief  support  in  the  populos,  who  gave  him  the  imperium 
by  a  lex  curiata.  The  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  seeing  their  hopes  frus- 
trated, went  into  exile,  and  Servius  Tullius,  to  prevent  any  hostile 
feeling  on  the  part  of  Lucius  and  Aruns  Tarquinius,  the  sons  of  his 
predecessor,  gave  them  his  two  daughters  in  marriage.  The  incon- 
sistency of  tms  part  of  the  legend  with  chronology  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Niebuhr. 

After  Servius  had  thus  established  himself  on  the  throne,  he  made 
a  auocesaful  war  against  the  Veientines  and  some  other  Etruscan 
towns,  which  Dionysius  represents  as  a  war  with  all  Etruria,  This  is 
the  only  war  which  is  said  to  have  occurred  during  his  reign,  which, 
like  that  of  Numa  Pompilius,  was  a  reign  of  peace.  The  most  memo- 
rable events  of  the  reign  of  Servius  Tullius  are  his  fortification  and 
extension  of  the  dty,  and  the  new  constitution  which  he  is  said  to 
have  given  to  the  Roman  state.  Several  of  the  Latin  towns  already 
belonged  to  Rome,  and  had  grown  up  with  it  into  one  nation,  and 
this  nation  was  leagued  with  the  other  independent  Latins.  Servius 
effected  a  federal  union  among  these  nationa,  and  induced  the  Latins, 
who  had  hitherto  held  their  general  meetings  at  the  fountain  of  Feren- 
tina,  to  build  at  Rome,  on  the  Aventine,  a  temple  of  Diana,  as  the 
common  property  of  the  Latins  and  Romans.  9he  Latins  agreed,  and 
this  was  on  their  part  a  tadt  acknowledgment  of  the  supremacy  of 
Rome.  (Liv.,  i.  45 ;  Dionys.,  iv.,  p.  280.)  The  Sabines  appear  to 
have  likewise  been  included  in  this  confederacy,  and  to  have  joined 
the  Latins  and  Romans  in  the  worship  at  the  common  sanctuary  of 
Diana ;  for  the  story  is,  that  a  Sabine  attempted  to  gain  the  supre- 
macy for  his  own  nation :  he  possessed  among  his  cattle  a  cow  of 
extraordinary  size,  and  the  soothsayers  declared  that  the  government 
should  belong  to  that  nation  whose  citisen  should  sacrifice  this  cow  to 
Diana  on  the  Aventine.  He  therefore  took  the  animal  at  an  opportune 
time  to  Rome.  But  the  Roman  priest,  who  had  been  informed  of  the 
prophecy,  reprimanded  the  Sabine  for  attempting  to  sacrifice  with 
unclean  hands,  and  bade  him  go  down  to  the  Tiber  and  wash  them. 
The  Sabine  obeyed,  and  the  Romau  in  the  meanwhile  sacrificed  the 
cow  to  Diana.  According  to  Livy  it  was  not  until  tlus  time  that  the 
populus  unanimously  declared  Servius  their  king. 

But  although  Servius  waa  a  fsvourite  of  the  people,  a  storm  was 
gathering  over  his  head,  which  ultimately  terminated  his  life  in  the 
tragic  manner  so  inimitably  described  by  Livy  (L  47).  Lucius  Tar- 
quinius, the  son  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  had  never  given  up  the  hope 
of  occupying  the  throne  of  his  father ;  and  stimulated  by  Tullia,  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Aruns,  he  agreed  with  her  to  murder  his  wife  and' 
his  brother,  and  to  unite  himself  with  her,  that  thus  they  might  be 
able  the  more  energetically  to  prosecute  their  ambitious  and  criminal 
designs  Ludus,  now  urged  on  by  his  unnatural  wife,  one  day  ap- 
peared in  the  senate  with  the  badgea  of  royalty.  Ajs  soon  as  the 
aged  king  heard  of  the  rebellious  act,  he  hastened  to  the  curia,  and 
rebuked  the  traitor,  but  he  .was  thrown  down  the  stone  steps  of  the 
curia,  and  on  his  way  home  he  was  murdered  by  the  servants  of  his 
son-in-law.  His  body  waa  left  lying  in  its  blood.  Tullia,  the  wife  of 
Lucius,  anxious  to  learn  the  issue  of  his  undertaking,  rode  in  her 
chariot  to  the  curia ;  but  her  more  than  brutal  joy  at  his  success 
induced  even  Tarquin  to  send  her  home.  On  her  way  thither  she 
found  the  corpse  of  her  father,  and  ordered  her  servant  to  drive  oyer 
it  The  place  where  this  took  place  was  ever  after  termed  the  Vicus 
Sceleratus.  (Ovid.,  'Fast/  vL  598;  Dionys.,  iv.  p.  242 ;  Varro,  <Do 
Ling.  Lat,'  iv.,  p.  44.) 

Such  are  the  legends  which  were  current  among  the  Romans  abont 
Servius  Tullius ;  and  although  they  may  be  based  on  some  historical 
groundwork,  yet  in  ttte  form  in  which  they  are  handed  down  they  are 
Uttle  more  than  fiction.  The  existence  of  a  king,  Servius  Tullius, 
cannot  however  be  denied.  The  Etruscan  traditions,  as  we  learn  from 
an  ancient  inscription  (ap.  Qruter,  p.  Dn.)  which  contained  a  speech 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  stated  that  Servius,  originally  called  by  the 
Etruscan  name  of  Mastama,  was  a  follower  of  Csdles  Vivenna;  and 
that  after  being  oyerwhelmed  by  disasters,  he  quitted  Etruria  with 
the  remains  of  the  army  of  Casles,  and  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
occupied  the  Csolian  hill,  and  afterwarda  obtained  the  kingly  power, 
(See  Niebuhr,  *Hist  of  Rome,'  L  p.  881,  &c.)  But  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  this  version  of  the  story  merely  arose  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Servius  being  received  at  Rome  among  the  Luceres  or 
Etruscans  (GK)ttling,  <  Oesch.  d.  Rom.  Staats,'  p.  231),  for  two  other 
legends  describe  him  as  a  Latin ;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  his  legisla- 
tion seems  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  man  who  derised  the 
constitution  ascribed  to  him  oould  not  have  been  an  Entruscan,  but 
must  have  been  a  Latin.  How  much  of  the  tragic  story  of  his  death 
may  be  historical  cannot  be  decided,  nor  is  it  of  great  importanoa 
This  however  seems  to  be  clear,  that  at  the  end  of  the  career  of 
Servius  a  counter-revolution  took  place,  which  frustrated  all  the  bene- 
ficial workings  of  his  new  constitution,  and  showed  ita  fruits  in  the 
tyrannical  rule  of  his  successor. 

The  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius  was  alvratys  looked  upon  by  tho 
Romans  as  the  basis  of  their  dvil  and  political  institutions,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  in  subsequent  ages  much  more  was  attributed  to  him 
than  he  actually  did,  and  that  the  plebeians  in  particular  considered 
him  as  the  great  protector  of  their  order,  who  had  granted  them 
almost  all  the  rights  wbidi  they  afterwaids  regained  one  by  one  in 
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their  anwearied  struggles  with  the  patrioUns.  What  Senrius  actually 
did  for  the  Komans  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discuesion  amoDg 
the  ooutioental  scholars  erer  since  the  time  that  Niebuhr*s  work 
appeared.  We  shall  only  give  a  sketch  of  the  constitution  of  Servius, 
and  re&r  our  readers  to  the  best  modem  works  on  tlie  subject 

Servius  is  said  to  have  commenced  his  legislation  by  dividing  the 
pablie  land  which  was  taken  from  the  I^atins  among  those  oitizans  (of 
course  plebeians)  who,  owing  to  their  poverty,  were  compelled  to 
work  for  wages;  and  by  sanctioning,  through  the  Comitia Curiata, 
'  about  fifty  laws  relating  to  contracts  and  iujuries,  (Dionya,  iv.  p. 
218.),  which  were  probably  intended  to  regulate  the  relations  between 
the  two  estates.  He  divided  the  city,  with  the  exclusion  of  the  Cap!- 
toline  and  Aventine,  into  four  regions,  three  of  which  answered  to  tiie 
three  original  townehipa  or  tribes  of  which  Rome  consisted.  All  the 
plebeians  who  dwelled  in  any  of  these  regions  formed  a  tribus ;  so 
that  all  the  plebeians  of  the  city  were  divided  into  four  loc;il  tribes 
(tribus  urbana3).  Their  names  were  Tribus  Suburana,  Palatine,  Esqui- 
lins,  and  CoUina ;  and  these  tribes  continued  to  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  plebeians  who  inhabited  the  country  around  and  subject  to  Rome, 
were  divided  into  twenty-six  local  tribes  (tribus  rustless),  which  are 
sometimes  also  called  regions.  This  division  of  the  country  plebeians 
is  not  mentioned  by  ^ivy  at  all ;  and  Dionysius  found  different  and 
contradictoiy  accounts  of  it,  but  he  preferred  the  statement  of  Fabius 
Fictor,  who  mentioned  the  twenty*six  rustic  tribes.  The  subject  how- 
ever plight  still  seem  to  be  involved  in  difficulties,  inasmuch  as  Livy 
(il  16)  states  that,  in  the  year  ac.  495,  the  whole  number  of  tribes 
was  only  twenty-one.  This  difficulty  however  is  removed  by  the 
plausible  conjecture  of  Kiabuhr  (L  p.  416,  &a),  that  in  the  war  against 
Porsenna  Rome  lost  a  third  of  its  territory — that  is,  ten  regions  or 
tribes  ;  so  that  there  remained  only  twenty,  to  which,  after  the  im- 
migration of  the  gens  Claudia  with  its  numerous  clients,  the  twenty- 
first  tribe  (tribus  Claudia,  afterwards  tribus  Crustumina)  was  added. 
The  names  of  the  sixteen  rustic  tribes  which  continued  to  exist  after 
the  war  with  Porsenna  are  :  tribus  ^Emilia,  Camilla,  Cluentia,  Cornelia, 
Fabia,  Galena,  Horatia,  Lemonia,  Menenia,  Papiria,  Pollia  or  Publilia, 
Popinia,  Romilia,  Sergia,  Veturia,  and  Vcltinia.  (Niebuhr,  L  p.  419 ; 
Gottling,  p.  238.)  To  these  were  added,  m  B.O.  387,  the  tribus  Stella- 
tina,  Tromentina,  Sabatina,  and  Amiensis ;  in  b.g.  357,  the  tribus 
Scaptia;  in  B.O.  318,  the  tribus  Ufentina  and  Falerina;  in  B.a  801, 
the  tribus  Terentina  and  Aniensis;  and  lastly,  in  aa  241,  the  tribus 
Velina  and  Quirina.  The  number  of  tribes  thus  amounted  to  thirty- 
five,  and  it  was  never  increased.  The  number  of  thirty  tribes  instituted 
by  Service  Tullua  was  equal  to  that  of  the  patrician  ourisB;  both 
diviiions  however  existed  independent  of  each  other,  the  one  compre- 
hending only  the  patricians,  and  the  other  the  plebeians.  The  clients 
were  probably  not  contained  in  the  Servian  tribes.  (Niebuhr,  i  p. 
241;  Walter,  'Geech.  d.  Rom.  Rechts,'  p.  30.  note  5.)  Gdttling  (p. 
236)  assumes  the  contrary,  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing.  The 
division  of  the  plebeians  into  a  number  of  local  tribes  was  nothing 
beyond  a^  regular  organisation  of  the  body  of  the  plebes,  of  which 
they  had  indeed  been  in  need;  but  it  did  not  confer  any  other  rights 
upon  them  than  what  they  possessed  before.  At  the  head  of  each 
tribe,  in  the  oity  as  well  as  in  the  country,  was  a  tribune  {tfwXapxos), 
who  waa  appointed  by  the  members  of  his  tribe.  He  had  to  keep  a 
register  of  all  his  tribesmen,  and  he  levied  the  troops  and  taxes  in  his 
tribe.  The  plebeiana  now  held  their  own  meetings  according  to  their 
tribes,  as  the  patricians  held  theirs  according  to  their  curisa.  The 
tribes  had  also  their  common  festivals :  those  of  the  city  were  called 
the  Compitalia,  and  those  of  the  country  the  Paganalia. 

The  first  step  by  which  Servius  promoted  the  liberty  of  the  people  was 
the  institution  of  judioes  for  private  actions,  which  had  formerly  been 
part  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  kings.  (Dionyi.,  iv.  p.  228,  Ac.)  These 
judices  were,  according  to  the  supposition  of  Niebuhr  (i.  p.  428 ;  comp. 
Gottling,  p.  241,  &c.),  the  court  of  the  Centumviri,  for  which  three 
members  were  chosen  from  every  tribe.  The  number  of  the  court 
however  would  then  be  only  ninety.  But  see  *  Diet,  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiq.,  Centumviri,'  by  Prof.  Long. 

But  the  chief  part  of  the  Servian  constitution  waa  his  census, 
according  to  which  he  divided  the  whole  body  of  Roman  citizens, 
both  the  patricians,  with  their  clients,  and  the  plebeians,  into  five 
classes.  The  first  clasa  comprised  those  whose  property  amounted  to 
at  least  100,000,  or,  according  to  othera,  at  least  to  110,000,  120,000, 
or  125,000  as&M,  (Liv.,  i  43;  Dionys,,  iv.,  p.  221;  Plin.,  'Hist 
Nat,'xxxiii.  18;  Gellius,  vii  18;  Cic.,  *De  Repubh,'  iL  22.)  The 
second  class  included  those  who  had  at  least  76,000  asses ;  the  third, 
those  who  had  at  least  50,000;  the  fourth  elass,  tho^e  who  had  at 
leaat  25,000 ;  and  the  fifth  class,  those  who  had  at  least  12,500  or, 
according  to  Livy,  11,000  asses.  The  members  of  each  of  these 
classes  were  divided  into  juniores,  or  men  from  seventeen  to  forty- 
five  years  old;  and  seniores,  or  men  from  forty-five  to  sixty  years. 
The  latter,  though  they  had  still  to  perform  military  service,  remained 
at  Rome  for  the  protection  of  the  city;  while  the  former  went  out 
into  the  field,  and  served  in  the  regular  armies.  All  had,  according 
to  their  higher  or  lower  census,  to  equip  themselves  with  a  more  oi* 
less  complete  suit  of  armour.  All  public  burdens  for  the  maintenan<^ 
of  the  state  and  the  armies  were  distributed  among  these  classes,  in' 
Buch  a  manner  that  the  heaviest  duties  fell  upon  the  wealthiest,  who 
hsd  at  the  same  time  practically  the  greatest  influence  in  public  affkirs. 


All  Romans  whose  property  did  not  coma  up  to  that  of  tb«  fifth  claaa 
were  kept  apart  from  the  classes.  Dionysius  indeed  says  that  they 
were  formed  into  a  separate  class.  Tfasy  were  however  subdivided 
into  capite  eensi  and  proletarii ;  among  the  former  were  reckoned  all 
those  who  possessed  no  more  than  375  asses,  and  among  the  latter 
those  who  posseased  from  875  to  1500  asses.  These  two  divisions 
were  exempt  from  the  tributum,  and,  with  few  exoeptioni,  also  from 
service  in  the  army ;  but  they  had  to  pay  a  head-tax.  It  ia  a  very 
ingenious  supposition  of  Niebuhr,  that  all  those  who  possessed  more 
than  1500  asses,  but  less  than  the  census  of  the  fifth  class,  formed  the 
accensi  and  velati  in  the  Roman  army,  that  is,  a  class  of  reserves  who 
went  into  the  field  without  arms,  and  stepped  into  the  places  of  those 
who  had  fallen,  whose  armour  they  also  took.  Ail  the  citiaens  who 
were  comprised  in  the  classes  were  called  asaidui  or  locupletes,  in 
contradistinotion  to  the  rest.  (Cia,  *D9  RepubL,'  iL  22;  Gellius, 
XVL  10.) 

After  the  taxation  and  the  military  duties  of  the  Romans  were  thus 
regulated  by  the  census,  Servius  proceeded  to  determine  their  rights 
by  the  same  standard.  For  this  purpose  he  subdivided  each  of  the 
five  classes  into  centuries,  each  of  which  was  to  have  a  vote  (sufiVa- 
gium)  in  the  great  national  assembly  which  they  were  to  form  (comitia 
centuriata,  or  comitiatus  maximus).  The  number  of  centuries  how- 
ever was  not  the  same  in  all  cUsses:  the  first  class,  though  the 
smallest  in  numbers,  received  the  greatest  number  of  centuries  or 
sufirages,  in  order  that  those  who  bad  to  bear  the  heaviest  burdens 
might  also  have  the  greatest  influence  in  public  affairs.  The  first 
class  was  thus  divided  into  eighty  centuries ;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  into  twenty  centqries  each ;  and  the  fifth  class  into  thirty 
centuries.  The  whole  number  of  eenturies  thus  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy.  This  division  was  made  with  a  view  to  form 
the  Roman  army,  and  the  whole  number  of  oenturisa  represented  the 
Roman  citiaecs  as  a  military  body.  Hence  half  the  number  of  cen- 
turies in  each  clsss  consisted  of  the  seniorss,  and  half  of  the  juniorea 
The  seniores,  though  fewer  in  numbers,  hod  thus  equal  influence  with 
the  juniores,  so  that  all  political  power  was  distributed  with  a  due 
regard  to  age  aa  well  as  to  property.  (Gellius,  xv.  27.)  But  to  these 
one  hundred  and  seventy  centuries,  five  others  were  added,  independent 
of  the  census,  partly  to  give  them  a  compensation  for  the  active  part 
which  their  members  took  in  the  army ;  partly,  perhaps,  thst  tbey 
might  be  the  means  of  forming  a  majority  in  cases  where  opiniooa 
were  equally  divided  between  the  seniores  and  juniores.  The  first 
two  additional  centuries  were  the  oenturied  fabrorum,  which  Livy 
describes  as  being  assigned  to  the  eighty  centuries  of  the  first  class, 
and  Dionysius  as  belonging  to  those  of  the  second  class.  Cicnro 
assigns  the  fabri  to  the  first  class,  but  only  as  one  century.  The 
difficulty  arising  from  these  different  accounts  may  be  removed  by 
the  supposition  that  of  the  two  centuries  of  the  fabri,  one  was  assigned 
to  each  of  the  first  two  classes ;  and  if  this  supposition  be  correct^  it 
is  highly  probably  that  the  three  other  additional  centuries,  vis.,  those 
of  the  accensi,  cornioines,  and  liticines  or  tubicines,  were  likewise 
assigned  one  to  each  of  the  three  last  classes.  Dionysius  says  that 
the  five  additional  centuries  were,  like  the  one  hnndrad  and  seventy 
others,  divided  into  seniores  snd  juniores. 

These  one  hundred  and  seventy- five  centuries  formed  the  whole 
body  of  infantry  in  the  Roman  army.  The  cavalry  was  likewise  repre- 
sented by  a  number  of  centuries.  Twelve  centuries  of  equites  existed 
before  the  time  of  Servius,  and  to  these  he  added  aix  new  ones. 
Dionysius  speaks  as  if  Servius  hsd  created  eighteen  new  eenturies  of 
equites ;  and  Livy  (provided  the  reading  in  i.  48,  be  correct),  forgetting 
the  six  ceuturiea  of  equites  made  by  Tarquinius  Prisons,  states  that 
Servius  made  twelve  new  centuries  in  addition  to  the  existing  six. 
The  twelve  centuries  of  equites  which  existed  previous  to  the  legisla- 
.tion  of  Servius,  belonged  to  the  patricians,  and  had  their  dignity  as 
equites  independent  of  the  census,  though  they  naturally  belonged  to 
the  wealthiest  class.  The  six  new  centuries  of  Servius  were  foimed 
of  the  wealthiest  plebeians  of  the  first  class,  and  were  called  the  sex 
suffragia,  as  they  had  six  votes  in  the  assembly  of  the  centuries. 
(Gottling,  p.  263,  &c.)  Cicero  reckons  all  the  eighteen  centuries  of 
equites  as  belonging  to  the  class  which  had  the  highest  census, 
whereaa  Dionysius  seems  to  distinguish  between  those  equites  who 
belonged  to  the  first  clasa,  and  the  patrician  equites.  The  only  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  of  equites  in  the  comitia  centuriata 
was  that  the  patricians  gave  their  vote  before  the  plebeian  equites. 
We  do  not  know  whether  there  were  any  other  dietinctions.  They 
were  however  in  so  far  placed  on  a  footing  of  equality,  that  all  of 
them  received  a  horse  from  the  state  (equus  pubiicus),  or  money  to 
purchase  one,  together  with  an  annual  sum  for  its  support^  which  sum 
was  raised  by  a  tax  on  the  unmarried  women,  widows,  and  orphans 
(as  hordearium). 

The  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people  who  performed  service  in  the 
army,  and  had  a  right  to  vote  in  the  great  assembly,  was  thus  contained 
in  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  centuries,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  had  been  newly  created.  The  eighty  centuries  of  the  first 
class,  together  with  the  six  sufiragia  of  plebeian  equites  and  one  cen- 
tury of  fabri,  formed  a  decided  majority  in  the  comitia  centuri^,  for 
they  amounted  to  eighty  seven  centuries;  whereas  all  the  other 
classes  together  had  only  eighl^-four  centuries.  The  votes  in  the 
great  ooraitia,  which  were  always  held  in  the  Campus  Martins,  were 
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fint  giTen  by  the  twelye  otntoriet  of  patrioian  equitoe ;  next  came 
the  six  auffragift  of  plebeian  equitee ;  and  then  the  oenturiea  of  the 
86?eral  olaases,  beginning  with  tboee  of  the  fint  daaa.  If  tborofore  the 
equitea  and  the  oentariea  of  the  fint  olass  agreed  among  themaelYee  in 
the  oomitia,  a  question  was  deoided  at  once,  without  being  put  to  the 
▼ote  of  the  remaioifig  centuries.  The  centuries  of  the  last  classes 
thus  had  in  theory  equal  rights  in  their  oomitia  with  those  of  the 
first  dara ;  but  praotioally  they  seldom  exercised  these  rights,  as  la 
mofit  cases  the  majority  was  manifest,  before  a  qnestion  came  to  be 
put  to  their  Tote.  The  oomitia  of  the  centuries  now  reoei?«d  the 
rights  which,  until  then,  had  been  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
curiee,  that  is,  to  decide  on  peace  and  war,  to  elect  the  kings,  and 
subsequently  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  republic ;  and  to  pass  new 
laws  or  abolish  old  onee.  (Dlonysius,  iv.,  p.  224.)  But  the  assemblies 
of  the  curiffi  still  existed.  New  laws  were  not  often  brought  before 
the  centuries,  on  aooo\mt  of  the  firm  adherence  to  andent  usages ;  and 
whenever  they  were  brought  before  them,  it  could  only  be  done  after 
they  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  election  of  a  king 
was  oonflned  to  those  candidates  who  were  proposed  by  the  senate 
through  an  interrex ;  and  such  an  event  could  not  happen  frequently, 
as  the  offloe  of  the  king  was  for  life.  It  was  a  further  check  upon  the 
comitia  oenturiata,  that  when  a  question  was  dedded  by  them,  it  still 
required  the  sanction  of  the  oomitia  curiata ;  so  that  in  point  of  fact 
the  patricians,  in  the  senate  and  tiieir  oomitia  curiata,  possessed  a  very 
great  preponderance  over  the  commonalty.  The  only  advantage 
therefore  which  Servius  had  given  to  the  plebeians  was,  that  the 
wealthy  members  of  their  order  had  an  opportunity  of  mectiug  the 
patricians  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  the  way  to  this  honour  was  of 
course  open  to  every  plebeian.  As  we  are  not  informed  that  Servius 
TuUius  admitted  any  of  the  plebeians  into  the  senate,  it  seems  to  have 
been  his  intention  to  exclude  them  from  all  the  offices  which  were  in 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  patricians.  This  shows  at  the  same 
time  the  improbability  of  the  story  according  to  which  Servius  intended 
to  resign  his  royal  dignity,  and  to  appoint  two  consuls,  one  of  whom 
should  be  a  plebeian*  l^iebuhr  is  inclined  to  think  that  almost  all 
the  rights  which  the  plebeians  aoquired  in  the  course  of  time,  had 
been  originally  granted  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius, 
and  that  they  had  been  deprived  at  them  during  the  reign  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbos.  But  this  theory  seems  to  be  supported  rather  by 
the  stories  which  in  subsequent  ages  became  current  of  the  good  King 
Servius,  than  by  what  must  be  considered  as  historically  established 
in  regard  to  his  constitution.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  that  the 
benefits  which  Servius  actually  conferred  upon  the  plebeiaos  should 
in  after-times,  when  they  were  abolished,  have  been  greatly  magnified, 
as  if  he  had  placed  the  plebes  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  the 
patricians. 

Respecting  the  reign  and  constitution  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  reader 
may,  bo&ides  the  work  of  Niebubr,  consult  Buschke,  '  Die  Verfasaung 
des  Konigs  Servius  Tullius,  als  Qruudlage  su  einer  Bomischen  Yerfas- 
Bungsgeschidite  entwlokelV  Heidelberg,  8vo,  1838,  a  work  which  is 
more  based  on  speculation  than  on  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
ancient  authorities ;  Zumpt,  '  Ueber  Abstimmung  des  RQmischen 
Volkes  in  Centuriat  Comitien,'  Beriin,  4to,  1837;  Gottling,  'Oesohiohte 
der  Romischen  Staatsv.,'  pp.  230-267 ;  Walter,  'Qesch.  d.  Rom.  Rechts,' 
pp.  29*37;  Rubino,  'TJeber  den  Entwickelnogsgang  der  Romisch. 
Verf.  bis  sum  Hbhepunkt  der  Republik,'  vol.  i.,  Marburg,  8vo,  1839 ; 
Hilllmann,  'R5mische  Grundverfassuog,'  Bonn,  8vo,  1832;  and,  by 
the  same  author,  '  UrsprUnge  der  Romischen  Verfassung  durch  \et- 
gleichungen  erlaiitert^'  Bonn,  8vo,  1837. 

SESO'STRIS  (Diodorua  calls  him  Sbsoobib,  sometimes  he  is  called 
Ramsbb  the  Obiat),  the  greatest  of  the  early  khigs  of  Egypt  He  is 
the  third  king  of  the  twelfth  dynasty  of  Monetho,  and,  according  to 
Herodotus  (ii  102),  the  successor  of  Moeris;  but  Diodorus  (i.  68) 
places  him  seven  generations  after  Moeris.  The  exact  time  of  his 
reign  is  uncertain,  but  the  most  common  opinion  is  that  it  was  about 
the  year  B.o.  1500.  What  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  the  history 
of  Sesostris,  contains  such  exaggerated  accounts  of  his  military  exploits, 
that  we  must  suppose  the  achievements  of  several  kings,  who  perhaps 
bore  the  same  name,  to  be  ascribed  to  one.  There  is  however  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  personal  existence,  and  as  his  history  serves  to 
explain  many  of  the  remains  of  Egyptian  art  and  architecture,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  relate  the  andent  traditions. 

The  father  of  Seso:>tris  had  all  the  male  children  who  were  bom  in 
Egypt  on  the  same  day  with  Sesostris  eduoated  with  his  son,  and  gave 
them  a  regular  military  training,  that  they  might  become  attached  to 
their  king  and  be  enabled  to  endure  with  him  all  the  hardships  to 
which  they  might  be  Exposed  during  his  career  as  a  conqueror.  (Died., 
L  63.)  His  first  expedition  was  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  into 
Arabia,  which  he  conquered.  Hereupon,  though  still  a  young  man, 
he  Was  sent  by  his  father  into  the  countries  west  of  Egypt,  and  made 
iiimeelf  master  of  the  greater  part  of  Libya.  After  the  death  of  his 
father,  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  he  determined  to  realise  a  pro- 
phecy according  to  which  he  was  lo  become  master  of  the  whole 
iuhabited  earth.  But  before  he  set  ont,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the 
good  will  of  the  Egyptians,  for  he  Is  represented  as  king  of  all 
Egypt.  He  divided  the  country  into  80  districts  {wofwi),  each  under 
the  government  of  a  nomaroh.  He  then  raised  an  army  of  (H)0,000  foot, 
2i000  hone,  and  27,000  beaiti  of  bttrden,  giving  the  oommand  of  its 


nnmetons  subdivisions  to  those  warriors  who  had  been  edueated  with 
him,  and  whose  number  waa  above  1700.  To  these  men  he  idso 
assigned  the  best  portions  of  the  land  (Diod.,  L  64),  for  he  is 
said  to  have  divided  the  whole  country  into  equal  parts,  and  to 
have  assigned  one  to  every  Egyptian.  (Herod.,  il  109.)  His  first 
attack  was  directed  against  the  .Ethiopians,  who  Were  subdued,  and 
compelled  to  pay  annual  tribute,  consisting  of  ebony,  gold,  and  ivory. 
He  then  sent  out  a  large  fleet  of  400  long  ships,  the  first  that  were 
built  in  Egypt  This  fleet  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea,  and  round  the 
whole  coast  of  Asia  as  far  as  India,  and  all  the  natioua  on  the  ooaats 
were  conquered.  Sesostris  in  the  meanwhile  traversed  Asia  with  an 
arfty,  and  penetrated  as  far  aa  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Qaoges,  nay, 
even  to  the  coasts  of  the  eastern  ocean.  (Comp.  Plin., '  Hist.  Nat,' 
vi.  34.)  When  all  Asia  was  thus  rendered  subject  to  him,  he  returned 
in  a  north-western  direction,  and  reached  Scythia  on  the  banks  of  the 
TanaiBL  Traces  of  the  conquests  of  Egyfitian  kings  in  India  are  still 
visible  on  some  Egyptian  monuments.  Prosecuting  his  plao,  the  king 
crossed  the  Tanais,  and  marched  through  Thrace,  where  however  he 
met  with  great  difficulties,  partly  from  want  of  provisions  and  partly 
from  the  difficult  nature  of  the  country,  and  he  therefore  ceased 
carrying  his  conquests  any  farther.  In  all  countries  where  he  had 
conquered  he  is  said  to  have  ereoted  columns  with  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions recording  his  conqueste ;  in  some  places  h^  erected  his  own  statue, 
four  cubits  and  one  foot  high,  for  such  was  his  own  natural  stature. 
The  columns  erected  in  Palestine,  and  two  figures  of  the  king  cut  into 
the  rooks  in  Ionia,  were  seen  by  Herodotus  (ii.  106)  himself,  and  in 
.Ethiopia  they  appear  to  have  been  known  in  the  days  of  Strabo  (xvii , 
o.  1,  p.  420;  xvl,  p.  386,  ed.  Tauchuitz). 

This  vast  campaign  had  lasted  nine  yoars,  and  the  king,  after 
having  settled  the  tributes  to  be  paid  to  him,  cullected  his  prisoners 
and  spoils,  and  returned  to  Egypt,  On  his  arrival  at  Pelusium  he  was 
nearly  burned  in  his  tent  with  his  wife  and  children,  through  the 
treachery  of  his  brother,  whom  he  had  intrusted  with  the  regency  of 
Egypt  during  his  absence.  The  happy  escape  of  the  king  and  four  of 
his  ohildren,  for  two  were  burnt,  was  ascribed  to  Hephsestus,  the 
great  god  of  Memphis,  and  the  king  afterwards  dedicated  in  the  temple 
of  that  city  statues  of  his  wife  and  himself,  each  80  cubits  high, 
and  statues  of  his  ohildren,  ench  20  cubits  high;  and  each  of 
these  statues  was  made  of  one  solid  block  of  stone.  (Herod.,  ii.,  107 
and  110;  Diod.,  i.  67.)  After  be  had  punished  his  brother,  he  adorned 
the  temples  of  the  gods  with  magnificent  presents,  and  rewarded  his 
warriors  according  to  their  dest^rt.  At  this  time  Egypt  was  in  a  state 
of  the  highest  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitants  enjoy^  a  kind  of  golden 
age.  The  king  himself  however  continued  in  his  restless  activity.  In 
each  town  of  Egypt  he  raised  a  temple  to  the  greatest  local  divinity. 
But  in  the  execution  of  these,  as  well  as  his  other  great  works,  he  did 
not  employ  his  Egyptians,  but  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  he  had 
brought  with  him  to  Egypt.  The  Babylonian  captives,  unable  to 
endure  the  hardships  imposed  upon  them,  gathered  together  and  took 
poesession  of  a  fortified  place  on  the  Nile,  from  whence  they  carried  on 
a  war  with  the  Egyptians :  at  last  however  the  Babylonians  were  not 
only  pardoned,  but  received  the  place  which  they  occupied  as  their 
settlement,  and  henceforth  they  called  it  Babylon.  Sesostris  sur- 
rounded many  cities  of  his  kingdom  with  high  mounds  to  protect 
them  against  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  many  traces  of  such 
mounds  are  still  visible ;  he  also  intersected  Egypt  north  of  Memphis 
with  numerous  canals,  which  carried  ofi*  the  superfluous  water  of  the 
Nile,  facilitated  the  intercouse  of  bis  subjects,  and  were  a  protection 
against  foreign  invaders.  Another  protection  of  Egypt,  especially 
against  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  was  a  wall,  1600  stadia  in  length  (accord- 
ing to  Diodor.,  i  67),  which  extended  from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis ; 
but  the  actual  distance  is  only  about  seventy-five  geographical  miles  in 
a  straight  line,  and  modem  travellers  have  found  that  the  widl  runs 
past  Heliopolis.  To  the  principal  divinity  of  the  city  of  Thebea 
Sesostris  dedicated  a  maguiticent  ship  of  cedar-wood,  280  yards  long. 
The  last  of  his  great  works  were  two  obelisks  of  hard  stone,  each  120 
cubits  high,  on  which  he  recorded  the  greatness  of  his  power,  the 
amount  of  tribuje  which  he  received,  and  the  number  of  conquered 
nations.  In  th£>  reign  of  Augustus  an  obelisk  116  feet  high,  and  said 
to  have  been  erected  \mder  Sesostris,  was  conveyed  to  Rome  and  set 
up  in  the  Campus  Martius.    (Plin., '  Hist  Nat.,'  xxxvL  14.) 

All  the  aubject  kings  and  princes  appeared  every  year  at  stated  times 
in  Egypt  before  Sesostris  with  presents,  and  he  travelled  with  them  in 
a  sort  of  triumph  through  his  country.  On  all  other  occasions  he 
treated  them  with  great  rospeot,  but  when  they  approached  a  temple 
or  a  city,  he  made  them,  four  at  a  time,  draw  his  chariot  (Diod.,  i. 
68 ;  Plin., '  Hist  Nat,'  xxxiiL  16.)  After  Sesostris  had  reigned  thirty- 
three  years,  or,  according  to  Manetho,  sixCy-six  years,  he  was  seized 
with  blindness,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life.  (Compare  Wilkinson's 
'Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,'  i.,  p.  63,  &c.  and  99, 
&&,  who  places  the  epoch  of  Sesostris  alK>ut  the  year  B.a  1356. 

SESTI'NI,  DOME'NICO,  was  bom  at  Florence  about  1750.  He 
studied  classical  literature,  and  applied  himself  chiefly  to  archaoology* 
About  1774  he  went  to  Sicily,  where  the  Prinoe  of  Biscari  retained  him 
for  his  librarian  and  keeper  of  his  rich  cabinet  of  antiquities  at  Catania. 
In  1778  Sestini  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  where  he  became  tutor 
to  the  sons  of  Count  Ludolfi,  the  Neapolitan  ambassador  at  the  Porte. 
He  made  several  jonmeys  with  his  pupils  through  various  proviucus  of 
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the  Ottoman  empire.  He  was  afterwards  employed  by  Sir  Robert 
▲iDslie,  the  English  ambassador  at  the  Porte,  to  oollect  medals  for  him. 
Sabseqnently  he  went  with  Mr.  Sullivan  as  Car  as  Bushire,  and  returned 
to  Constantinople  in  1782.  The  published  narratives  of  his  journeys 
are : — 1, '  Lettere  scritte  dalla  Sioilia  e  dalla  Turchia  k  diversi  amioi  in 
Toscana,'  7  vols.  12mOy  trandated  into  French  at  Paris  in  1809 ;  2, 
*  Lettere  Odeporiche^'  1785,  translated  into  French  under  the  title  of 
'  Voyage  dans  la  Grece  Asiatique,  2b  U  Pdninsule  de  Cyzique,  K  Brusse 
et  k  Nio^e/  with  a  Flora  of  Mount  Olympus,  Paris,  1789 ;  S,  *  Yiaggio 
da  CosUntinopoli  It  Bucharest,'  Rome.  1794 ;  4,  *  Yiaggio  da  Costanti- 
nopoli  a  Bassora  e  ritomo/  also  translated  into  French ;  5» '  Viaggi  ed 
OpuBcoli  Diyersi,'  Svo,  Berlin,  1807  (this  work  contains  the  account  of 
a  journey  made  by  the  author  in  1781  from  Vienna  to  Rukschuk  by 
the  Danube,  and  thence  by  Varna  to  Constantinople ;  an  account  of 
the  sect  of  the  Tezidis,  which  was  afterwards  inserted  by  SyWestre  de 
Sacy  in  his ' Description  du  Paohalik  de  Bagdad;'  a  treatise  on  the 
'murex'  of  the  aooiente,  &c.);  6,  <  Viaggio  Curioso,  Scientifioo, 
Antiquario,  per  la  VaJachia,  Transilvania,  ed  (Jngheria  sine  ^  Vienna,' 
Florence,  1815 ;  7, '  Agricoltum  Prodotti  e  Commercio  della  Sicilia,'  of 
which  only  one  Yolume  was  published  at  Florence,  1777. 

From  Constantinople  Sestini  returned  to  Italy,  where  he  published 
several  of  his  works.  He  sailed  again  for  the  Levant  in  1793,  and 
went  to  Saloniohi,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Cousin^ry,  the 
French  consul  and  antiquarian ;  he  thence  returned  to  Tuscany,  and 
from  Tuecany  to  Qermany.  He  resided  many  yean  at  Berlin,  which 
he  left  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  then  repaired  to  Paris,  and  in 
1810  he  returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  appointed  antiquarian  to 
the  Grand  Duchess  Elise,  Napoleon's  sister.  After  the  restoration  in 
1814  he  was  appointed  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  honorary  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  of  Pisa.  He  afterwards  repaired  to  Hungary, 
where  he  remained  sometime  occupied  in  arranging  the  rich  collection 
of  medals  of  Count  Wiczay  at  Hederwar,  of  which  Father  Caronni,  a 
Bamabite  and  an  antiquarian,  who  went  over  part  of  the  same  ground 
as  Sestini,  but  was  inferior  to  him  in  judgment  and  experience,  had 
published  an  imperfect  catalogue  in  1812.  The  late  Ghrand  Duke 
of  Tupcany,  Leopold  XL,  appointed  Sestini  to  the  office  of  royal  anti- 
quarisn ;  and  after  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Florence  in  1832,  he 
purchased  his  valuable  library  and  numerous  manuscripts,  among 
the  rest  his  great  work  on  numismatics, '  Sistema  Numismatico,'  14 
vols.  fol. 

Among  the  published  works  of  Sestini  on  his  favourite  science  of 
numismatics,  which  he  illustrated  by  means  of  geography,  and  vice 
versdy  the  foUowiog  deserve  especial  mention : — 1,  '  dasses  generales 
GkographisNumismatica},  sen  Monete  Urbium,  Popnlorum,  et  Begum, 
ordine  geographico  et  chronologico  dispositie  secundum  systems  Bckeli- 
anum,'  4to,  Leipzig,  1797,  a  work  more  complete  than  those  of  Eckel, 
Lipsius,  and  Piokerton  (in  the  first  part  Sestini  gives  a  series  of  medals 
of  more  than  1000  cities,  and  of  240  sovereigns ;  and  in  the  second  is 
a  list  of  cities  to  which  Goltz  and  Ligorio  have  attributed  apocryphal 
medals,  and  of  many  more  to  which  medals  have  been  erroneously 
distributed  and  misapplied) ;  2, '  Considerazioni  suUa  Confederazione 
degli  Achei,'  with  plates  of  all  the  medals  of  the  confederate  cities; 
8, '  Relazione  sn  i  Modemi  Falsificatori,'  in  which  he  exposes  the  tricks 
of  thoee  who  coin  medals  which  they  pass  for  ancient ;  4,  'Descriptio 
Nummorum  Veterum  ex  Museis  Aizislie,  Bellini,  Bonduooa,  Borgia, 
Casoli,  Cousin^ry,  Gradenigo,  San  Clemente,  Von  Schellersheim, 
Veritk,'  &C.,  foL,  Leipzig,  1790';  5,  'Desorizione  degli  Stateri  Antichi, 
Ulustrati  colle  Medaglie,'  4 to,  Florence,  1817;  6,  'Lettere  Numis- 
matiche,'  9  vols.,  published  at  different  periods,  and  containing  many 
valuable  dissertations,  such  as  upon  Armenian  coins,  upon  the  era  of 
the  Arsacidss,  upon  a  rare  set  of  medals  of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba  IL, 
upon  a  medal  of  Aeropus  111.,  king  of  Macedonia,  &c. ;  7, '  Desorizione 
di  alcune  Medaglie  Greche  del  Museo  Fontana,'  3  voIsl  4to,  Florence, 
1822-29;  8,  'Desorizione  di  alcune  Medaglie  Greche  del  Museo  del 
Barone  di  Chaudoir,'  4 to,  1831 ;  9,  'Catalogue  Nummorum  Veterum 
Musei  Arigoniani,  dispositus  secundum  sistema  geographicum,'  foL ; 
10, '  Deecrizione  deUe  Medaglio  Greche  e  Romane  del  fd  Benkowitz ;' 
11, '  lUustrazione  d'un  Vaso  di  Vetro  con  edifizi  e  leggende '  (the  vase 
was  found  at  Populonia,  near  Piombino);  12, '  Dissertazione  intomo 
al  Virgilio  di  Aproniano,  codioe  piezioso  della  Laurenziana '  (this  is  an 
account  of  a  manuscript  copy  of  Virgil  on  parchment,  which  exists  in 
the  Laurentian  or  Medici  library  at  FlorencOi  written  by  a  certain 
Apronianus,  who  is  supposed  to  be  Turdus  Rufius  Asterius  Apnonianus, 
who  was  oonsul  A.D.  494) ;  13,  'A  Catalogue,  with  Illustrations,  of  the 
valuable  Museum  Hederwar  in  Hungary,*  3  vols. 

Sestini  ranks  among  the  first  numismatists  of  anv  age  or  country. 
He  was  in  correspondence  with  the  most  learned  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  was  intimate  with  Eckel,  Neuman,  Cardinal  Borgia,  Cousin^ry,  and 
others ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Pari%  St.  Petersboxg, 
Munich,  &c. 

{Neerologia  di  Jhmenico  SetUnif  in  the  Antologia  of  Florences 
July,  1832.) 

SETTLE,  ELKANAH,  is  remembered,  not  for  his  Uterary  merits, 
out  for  the  extraordinary  fact  that  he^  a  person  of  very  smidl  talents, 
was  for  a  time  the  successful  rival  of  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  the 
nation.  The  particulars  of  his  history,  with  specimens  of  his  works, 
may  be  gathered  from  various  parts  of  Scott's  edition  of  the  works  of 
Dryden.    Settle,  bom  in  1648  at  Dunstable,  was  entered  a  commoner 


of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1666 ;  bat  left  the  university  without  a 
degree,  and  came  to  London  as  a  literary  adventurer.  He  first  rose 
into  reputation  in  1671  by  the  success  of  his  tragedy  of '  Cambyses ;' 
and  the  profligate  Rochester,  desirous  to  humble  Dryden,  eagerly 
adopted  the  new  dramatist  as  his  instrument  Settlers  next  tragedy, 
'  The  Empress  of  Morocco,'  introduced  by  its  unscrupulous  patron, 
enjoyed  the  honour  (never  vouchsafed  to  Drvden,  the  laureate)  of  being 
first  acted  at  Whitehall  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  court :  on  being 
transferred  to  the  theatre  it  was  acted  to  full  houses  for  a  month 
successively ;  the  printed  copies  of  it  were  sold  for  double  the  usual 
price ;  and  the  author,  intoxicated  by  bis  undeserved  success,  prefixed 
to  it  a  vaunting  preface^  animadverting  severely  upon  Dryden. 
Diyden,  alarmed  and  jealous,  assisted  Shodwell  and  Crowne  in  writing 
scurrilous '  Notes  and  Observations' on  the  play,  which  the  author 
answered  in  the  same  strain.  Political  differences  embittered  the 
quarrel  thus  begun.  But  poor  Settle's  fame  was  short-lived;  and 
Dryden  had  little  cause  to  fear  him  when  he  was  so  iU-advised  as  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  his  Whig  patrons  by  publinhing^  in  answer  to 
the  'Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  a  poem  entitled  'Absalom  Senior,  or 
Achitophel  Transposed.'  Nevertheless,  the  new  offence  was  thought 
woi-tby  of  punishment ;  and,  under  the  name  of  Doeg,  Elkanah  became 
the  victim  of  some  of  Uiose  contemptuous  versee  which  Dryden  contri- 
buted to  the  second  part  of  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel'  Three  of 
these  stanzas,  commemorating  his  smoothness  of  versification,  his 
bombast,  and  his  real  poverty,  both  of  thought  and  fancy,  may  be 
accepted  as  no  unfair  criticism  on  his  works  in  general :— • 

Doeg,  though  withoat  knowing  how  or  why. 

Made  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody ; 

Sf  urrcd  boldly  on,  and  dished  through  thick  and  tbln. 

Through  sense  and  nonsense,  neTcr  out  nor  in  ; 

Free  from  all  meaning,  whether  good  or  bad. 

And,  in  one  word,  heroically  mad. 

Down  to  this  time  Settle  had  been  a  trusted  servant  and  pamphleteer 
of  Shaftesbury  and  the  other  Whig  leadei-s,  and  in  November  1680  he 
superintended  with  much  approbation  the  burning  of  the  pope  in  e£Bgy. 
Soon  afterwards  however  he  suddenly  changed  his  party,  recanting 
his  political  heresies  in  a  narrative  which  he  published  in  1688.  By 
this  change  he  perhaps  preserved  for  the  time  his  place  as  poet-laureate 
for  the  city,  and  writer  of  verses  for  pageants  and  other  civic  festivities ; 
but  with  the  revolution  his  prospects  were  completely  blighted. 
Although  he  retained  his  place  as  city-poet,  he  was  reduced  to  great 
poverty.  He  had  literally  to  suffer  the  fate  satirically  prophesied  for 
him  by  Dryden,  of  writing  plays  for  shows  at  Bartholomew  fair  in 
Smithfield ;  and  in  one  of  these  he  actually  performed  in  person  the 
part  of  the  Dragon  slaughtered  by  St.  Qeorge,  a  fact  which  Pope  has 
chronicled  iii  the  '  Dunciad.'  At  length,  iu  bis  desolate  old  age^  he 
was  received  into  the  Charter-House,  and  died  there  in  1724,  He  was 
the  author  of  sixteen  original  plays  that  were  printed,  and  of  a  good 
many  occasional  and  political  pieces  both  in  verse  and  in  prose. 

SEYAJEB,  sumamed  Bosla,  the  founder  of  the  Mahratta  power  in 
India,  was  bom  in  May  1627  at  Poonah,  the  '  jagheer,*  or  fief,  of  which 
was  held  by  his  father,  Shahjee,  under  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur, 
and,  after  its  dissolution,  from  the  Beejapoor  monarchy.  His  restless 
and  ambitious  character  appears  to  have  developed  itself  at  a  very 
early  age,  as  in  1647  he  had  supplanted  his  father  at  Poonah,  and  in 
the  following  year  possessed  himself  of  all  the  Northern  Concan.  The 
Beejapoor  government  was  then  fuUy  occupied  in  guarding  against  the 
aggressions  of  the  Delhi  Moguls ;  and  Sevajee  continued  for  several 
years  to  extend  his  power  by  progressive  encroachments  withoat 
coming  to  an  open  rupture^  till  his  spoliations  became  so  daring  that 
in  1658  a  large  force  was  sent  against  him  under  ACiul  Kahn,  a  leader  of 
reputation.  He  succeeded  however  in  assassinating  the  general  at  an 
interview ;  routed  and  dispersed  his  army ;  and  maintained  himself  in 
the  field  till  1662,  when  a  peace  with  Beejapoor  left  him  in  possession 
of  his  acquisitiona  But  he  now  came  into  collision  with  the  formidable 
power  of  Auruugzebe,  with  whose  armies  in  the  Dekkan  he  was  unable 
to  cope ;  and  though  he  succeeded  by  a  sudden  irruption  (January, 
1664)  in  surprising  and  sacking  the  diistant  emporium  of  Surat^  from 
which  he  brought  off  an  immense  booty,  he  found  it  expedient  in  the 
following  year  to  make  his  submission  to  the  emperor,  and,  oo-opeiating 
with  the  Mogul  troops  in  their  invasion  of  Beejapoor,  did  distinguished 
service  in  the  campaign.  He  was  di9gusted  however  bv  the  haughty 
reception  which  he  met  with  at  the  court  of  Delhi ;  and  having  made 
his  escape  with  difficulty  from  the  capital,  he  re-occupied  his  former 
territories,  which  he  greatly  enlai^ed  at  the  expense  of  the  falling 
kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  Qoloonda,  avoiding  for  some  years  to  renew 
hostilities  vrith  the  Moguls.  This  interval  he  employed  in  settling 
his  dominions,  and  introducing  a  strict  system  of  discipline  into  his 
army ;  and  when  the  war  with  Aurungzebe  broke  out  anew  (1670),  he 
not  only  ravaged  the  country  with  his  light  cavalry,  and  inflioted  a 
second  sack  on  Surat,  but  in  1672  for  the  first  time  engaged  and 
defeated  a  regiilar  Mogul  force  in  a  pitched  battle.  To  this  period  is 
also  assigned  the  commencement  of  the  *  chout,'  a  sort  of  tribute,  or 
blackmau,  consisting  of  the  fourth  of  the  revenue,  on  the  payment  of 
which  any  province  was  exempted  from  devastation,  and  which  long 
continued  a  principal  source  of  Mahratta  revenue. 

He  had  for  several  yean  previous  aMomed  the  title  of  Raja^  and  tho 
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loyal  prerogative  of  coiniog  money;  bat  in  1674  he  was  Bolemnly 
crowned  at  Rayghur,  with  M  the  pomp  of  the  Mogul  oeremonial,  sig- 
nftlising  hia  aocession  by  an  inroad  in  which  be  for  the  first  time 
carried  hia  arms  north  of  the  Nerbudda.  His  next  exploit  waa  in  a 
different  direction :  having  eecuxed  bis  rear  by  an  allianoe  with  Qol- 
oonda,  he  boldly  croned  the  peninsula  (1676)  to  the  eastern  ooaat^ 
poaseised  himself  of  the  strong  forts  of  Vellore,  Qingi,  and  Wandi- 
wash,  between  Madras  and  Pondicherry,  and  overran  great  part  of 
Mysore,  to  which  he  laid  claim  from  his  father  Shahjee  having  held  a 
jagbeer  there  at  the  end  of  his  life.  From  these  oonquests  he  was 
recalled  (1678)  by  the  invasion  of  Gk>loonda  by  the  Moguls;  and 
though  his  plans  were  for  a  time  disconcerted  by  the  desertion  of  his 
son  Sambajee  to  the  enemy,  he  compelled  AurungKobe's  vioeroy  of 
the  Dekkan  to  retire  from  Qolconda,  and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Beeja- 
poofy  while  he  exacted  from  the  latter  state,  as  the  price  of  his  aid, 
the  cession  of  all  the  country  between  the  Toombuddra  and  the 
Kishna.  His  power  was  now  predominant  throaghout  Southern  India, 
none  of  the  shattered  sovereignties  of  which  were  able  to  oppose  any 
check  to  his  progress;  but  his  further  schemes  of  aggrandisement 
were  cut  short  by  a  sudden  illness,  of  which  he  died,  on  the  5th  of 
April  1680,  aged  nearly  fifty-three.  His  son  Sambajee  (who  had  pre- 
viously resumed  his  allegiance)  succeeded  him ;  but  neither  his  abili- 
ties nor  hia  fortune  were  equal  to  those  of  his  father,  and  he  was 
taken  and  put  to  death  in  1689. 

Sevajee  (in  the  words  of  Mountstuart  Elphinstone)  "  left  a  character 
which  has  never  since  been  equalled  or  approached  by  any  of  his 
countrymen.  The  distracted  state  of  the  neighbouring  countries  pre- 
sented openings  by  which  an  inferior  leader  might  have  profited ;  but 
it  required  a  genius  like  his  to  avail  himself,  as  he  did,  of  the  mistakes 
of  Aurungzebe,  by  kindling  a  seal  for  religion,  and  through  that  a 
national  spirit  among  the  Mahrattas.  It  was  by  these  feelings  that 
his  government  was  upheld  after  it  bad  passed  into  feeble  hands,  and 
was  kept  together,  in  spite  of  numerous  internal  dirorders,  untU  it  had 
established  its  supremacy  over  the  greater  part  of  India." 

SEVE'RUS,  ALEXANDRI'NUS,  a  Qreek  rhetorician,  who  lived 
about  A.D.  470.  There  are  extant  under  his  name  six  Narratives 
(AiiTT^fiaTa),  and  eight  Ethopoeiso  (*Hdoiroilai).  The  six  narratives  are 
mentioned  by  Iriarte  as  being  among  the  Greek  manuscripts  of  the 
EscuriaL  The  Ethopoeise  are  printed  in  Gale's  'Rhetores  Selecti,' 
which  were  edited  by  J.  F.  Fischer,  Leipsij?,  1772. 

An  Ethopoeia,  of  which  cUloeutio  is  the  Latin  equivalent,  is  defined 
by  Priscian  to  be  "  an  imitation  of  a  speech  {sermo)  adapted  to  the 
character  and  to  the  supposed  persons;  as,  for  instance,  what  Andro- 
mache might  have  said  on  the  death  of  Hector."  I'he  Ethopoeise  of 
Severus  contain,  among  others,  the  following  subjects : — What 
^sohinee  might  say  on  going  into  banishment  upon  Demosthenes 
fumishiog  him  with  means  for  his  journey ;  what  Mcnelans  might 
say  upon  Helen  being  carried  away  by  Alexander ;  what  a  painter 
might  say  on  having  painted  a  girl  and  fallen  in  love  with  her.  The 
frigid  commonplaces  of  these  short  pieces  are  merely  curious  as  speci- 
mens of  the  literature  of  the  age  to  which  they  belong. 

SEYE'RUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  an  epic  poet  of  the  time  of  Angustua 
Respecting  the  circumstances  of  his  life  nothing  is  known,  except 
that  he  died  very  young.  Quinctilian  (x.  1,  §  89)  says  that  he  was 
more  a  versifier  than  a  poet^  tiiough  he  allows  that,  considering  the 
early  age  at  which  he  wrote,  he  showed  very  great  talents.  His  poems 
were,  *Bellam  Siculum,'  the  first  book  of  which  was,  according  to 
Quinctilian,  of  considerable  merit  Which  Sicilian  vrar  he  described 
in  this  poem  is  not  certain,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  the  war 
which  Sextus  Pompeius  carried  on  after  he  had  gained  possession  of 
Sicily.  [PoMPXius.]  There  is  a  poem  still  extant,  called  *^tna,' 
which  contains,  in  640  hexameters,  a  description  of  Mount  ^tna,  and 
an  account  of  the  oauaes  of  its  eruptions.  Now  as  Seneca  ('Epist.'  79) 
calls  Cornelius  Severus  the  author  of  a  poem  '  ^tna,'  it  has  been  sup- 
posed that  this  poem  is  the  work  of  Severus.  fiut  the  language  m 
the  extant  poem,  as  well  as  several  allusions  to  events  which  happened 
in  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and  Nero,  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  the 
extant  poem  is  not  the  work  of  Sevems.  The  description  of  Mount 
^tna  to  which  Seneca  alludes  was  probably  only  a  part  of  the 
*  Bellum  Siculum.'  A  second  poem  of  Cornelius  Severus  contained  a 
description  of  the  death  of  Cicero,  and  a  fragment  of  it,  which  proves 
the  great  talents  of  the  young  poet,  has  been  preserved  by  Marcus 
Annalus  Seneca.    (<  Suasor.,'  viL,  p.  49.) 

(Burmann,  Aniholog.  Lat,^  iL  155;  Werosdorf,  Pi>et,  LcU.  Minor,, 
tom.  iv.,  p.  83,  &C.,  and  p.  21 7,  &c.) 

SEVE'RUS,  L.  SEPTl'MIUS,  was  a  native  of  Leptis  hi  Africa, 
where  he  was  bom,  a.D.  146,  of  an  equestrian  family.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  more  than  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  enterprising  man. 

After  his  eighteenth  year  Severus  came  to  Rome  for  his  improve- 
ment, and  received  the  rank  of  senator  from  M.  Aurelins*  He*  studied 
law  in  company  with  Papinian,  who  was  a  relation  of  his  second  wife, 
under  Q.  Cervidius  Scsovola ;  and  he  received  from  AureUus  the  office 
of  advocatus  fisci,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Papinian.  In  his 
youth  he  was  of  licentioos  habits,  and  he  had  to  defend  himself  against 
a  charge  of  adultery,  of  which  however  he  was  acquitted  before  the 
vroconsul  Didius  Julianus,  whom  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  the 
/mpire.  After  filling  the  qusDstorship  and  other  public  offices,  be  wan 
appointed  proconsul  of  Africa,  his  native  country.    Under  Aurelius  he 


also  filled  the  tribunate,  an  office  of  which  he  scmpulonsly  discharged 
the  duties;  About  this  time  he  married  his  first  wife,  Maroia.  After 
the  death  of  Aurelius,  he  visited  Athens;  and  when  he  became 
emperor,  he  showed  the  citizens  that  he  had  not  forgotten  certain 
slights  put  upon  him  during  his  residenoe  there.  Under  Commodus 
he  held  the  office  of  legatus  of  the  Lugdunensis  Provinda.  On  losing 
his  wife,  he  looked  out  for  another  whose  nativity  was  favourable  to 
his  ambitious  views;  for  Severus  appears  to  have  been  a  believer  in 
astrology*  He  heard  of  a  woman  in  Syria  whose  destiny  it  was  to 
marry  a  king,  and  accordingly  he  solicited  and  obtained  in  marriage 
for  his  second  wife  Julia  Domna,  by  whom  he  had  children. 

Severus  vras  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  Germany  when  news  came 
of  the  death  of  Commodus,  which  was  followed  by  the  short  reign  of 
Pertinax,  and  the  accession  of  Bidius  Julianus,  who  purchased  the 
imperial  title.  The  army  proclaimed  Severus  emperor,  and  the  ambi- 
tious general  promptly  advanced  upon  Rome  to  secnre  his  title. 
Julianus,  after  a  fruiUess  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  Severus  by 
dedaring  him  a  public  enemy,  and  an  equally  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
get  him  assassinated,  caused  a  senatus  consultum  to  be  passed  for  asso- 
ciating Severus  vrith  him  in  the  empira  Julianus  however  was  shortly 
afterwards  murdered  in  his  palace,  and  Severus  entered  Rome  with  his 
soldiers  (a-D.  193),  where  he  was  acknowledged  emperor. 

But  Severus  had  a  formidable  rival  iu  the  Eaat,  where  the  legions 
had  proclaimed  Pescennius  Niger.  After  arranging  affairs  at  Rome^ 
he  stt  out  to  oppose  Niger,  whom  he  defeated  near  Cydous.  The 
emperor  banished  thu  wife  and  children  of  Niger,  and  punished  both 
individuals  and  cities  that  had  favoured  the  cause  of  his  rivaL  He 
also  advanoed  still  farther  into  the  East,  into  the  sandy  plains  of  Meso- 
potamia, in  order  to  secure  the  empire  on  that  side  and  to  punish  the 
adherents  of  Niger.  The  Parthians  and  Adiabeni  were  reduced,  and 
Sevems  was  honoured  with  the  titles  of  Arabicusj,  Adiabenions,  and 
Parthious  by  the  senate,  who  also  offered  him  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
which  he  refused  on  the  ground  that  a  triumph  vras  not  due  to  a 
victory  gained  in  a  civil  war;  and  he  also  declined  adopting  the  title 
of  Parthicus  from  apprehension  of  provoking  such  formulable  enemies 
as  the  Parthians. 

On  his  road  to  Rome  Severus  heard  of  the  revolt  of  Albinus  in 
Gaul,  and  he  directed  his  march  to  that  province.  After  the  war  had 
been  carried  on  for  some  time  with  various  sucoess,  a  great  battle  was 
fought  at  Trinurtium  or  Tinurtium,  not  far  from  Lyon,  in  which 
Albinus  vras  defeated  and  lost  his  life.  On  this  oocasion  Sevems  dis- 
graced himself  by  that  brutal  ferocity  which  was  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  his  character.  Ue  ordered  the  head  of  Albinus  to  be  cut 
off  before  he  was  quite  dead,  and  he  made  his  horse  trample  the  body 
under  his  feet.  Even  the  wife  and  children  of  Albinus,  according  to 
some  accounts,  were  put  to  death,  and  their  bodies  thrown  into  the 
Rhone.  Numerous  partisans  of  Albinus  were  put  to  death,  both  men 
and  women,  whose  property  enriched  the  terarium.  Spartianua  has 
filled  a  chapter  with  illustrious  names,  who  were  the  victims  of  the 
emperor's  cruelty,  either  immediately  on  the  defeat  of  Albinus  or 
shortly  after. 

The  restless  temper  of  the  emperor  led  him  again  into  the  East 
From  Syria  he  marched  against  the  Parthians,  and  took  Ctesiphon, 
their  capital,  after  a  campaign  in  which  the  soldiers  suffered  greatly 
for  want  of  proper  provisions.  From  Parthia  he  returned  to  Syria, 
from  which  country  he  marched  through  Palestine  to  Alexandria  in 
Egypt.  He  made  many  changes  in  the  institutions  of  Judsea,  and 
forbade  under  severe  penalties  the  making  of  Jewish  converts.  Spar- 
tianus  adds,  that  he  made  the  same  enactment  with  respect  to  the 
Christians^  though  we  cannot  certainly  infer  from  the  oontext  that  Uiis 
took  place  at  the  same  time  with  the  enactment  againat  Jewish  con- 
verts. The  allusion  however  appears  to  be  to  the  edict  promulgated 
in  the  time  of  Severus,  which  was  followed  by  a  persecution  of  the 
Christians.  He  gave  the  Alexandrines  a  kind  of  senate  (jus  buleuta- 
rum),  and  made  many  changes  in  their  institutions.  Sevems  returned 
to  Rome  ▲.d.  203.  He  dedined  the  honour  of  a  triumph  which  vras 
offered  to  him,  on  account  of  his  inability  to  stand  in  a  chariot  owing 
to  the  gout.  But  his  victory  was  commemorated  by  the  erection  of 
a  triumphal  arch,  which  still  remains  and  bears  his  name. 

In  the  year  208,  Severus,  with  lus  two  sons,  Caracalla  and  Qeta,  set 
out  on  their  British  campaign.  The  object  was  to  reduce  to  obedience 
the  Caledonians  and  other  tribes  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
who  disturbed  the  Roman  dominion.  Geta  was  left  with  an  army  in 
the  command  of  South  Britain,  and  the  emperor  undertook  the  cam- 
paign  in  the  north  vrith  his  son  Caracalla.  He  made  his  way  vrith 
great  difficulty  through  a  country  covered  vrith  forests  and  without 
roads,  and  though  the  natives  fled  before  him,  the  Roman  army  suf- 
fered greatly,  and  the  loss  of  life,  owing  to  privation  of  various  kinds, 
waa  immense,  Severus  attempted  to  secure  the  limit  of  his  conquests 
by  constmcting  the  great  rampart^  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  wall  of  Severus,  across  the  neck  of  land  that  separates  the  sssta- 
aries  of  the  Clyde  and  the  Forth. 

The  last  days  of  Severus  were  embittered  by  the  dissensions  of  his 
sons,  and  more  particularly  by  the  undutifui  conduct  of  Caracalla, 
who  is  even  accused  of  conspiring  sgainst  the  life  of  his  fattier.  He 
died  at  Tork  (Eboraoum)  aJ).  211,  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
leaving  only  two  children,  Geta,  and  Caracalla,  who  is  also  called  Anto- 
ninus Bassianua,    His  body,  or,  according  to  other  aooountsi  the  um 
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frliiA  eooMaeA  Ui  uhaa,  ms  oatritd  to  RomB  tai  pUced  In  tb* 
tomb  of  tlift  Antonlnl. 

Severua  ww  one  of  the  most  dletlnf^labed  «Dioi]g  the  Romaii  etn- 
perors.  Ha  hu  been  cgtopsred  with  Julius  Conar,  whom  he  rceemblcd 
In  the  energy  of  hie  rb&ructer  and  in  hu  tnF^ts  for  letteri.  He  wu 
through  life  the  faithful  friend  of  the  great  jurist  Pspiniwi,  whom  he 
Bi»dB  libellorum  inftL;i8ter  and  prffifeetua  prretorio,  and  to  whoaa  care 
he  reeomtnoodiid  hi«  two  sodb.  He  Wa«  well  aequaiuted  with  Grirk 
and  Latio  literature,  and  he  left  behind  bim  memolrB  of  hia  life;  His 
habit*  wen  plain  and  simple.  He  louglit  out  nud  rewarded  merit,' 
and  he  loved  joBtice.  But  he  punished  with  ineiurablo  leverltj,  nnd 
his  groat  qualities  were  sullied  bj  cruelty,  for  wliiob  it  isoms  dilTicvilt 
to  find  any  apology  or  palliation.  He  embelllihed  Home  with  varioas 
works,  Buoh  ae  the  Scptizonium  and  the  Therniat  called  after  his 
name,  and  ha  repaired  the  public  edificee  whicii  had  been  erected  by 
his  predBceesore. 

(*1.  Spartiani,  Sevtmt  Itaftratorj  Herodinn,  E,  iii. ;  Dion  C.is;1ub 
lib.  TS,  fte.) 


briber;  to  buy  off  the  rebels,  he  incurreti  the  oontempt  ^  hia  troopa. 
Tbii  feeling  was  fostered  into  mutiny  by  the  art!  of  HulBiInaa,  who 
bad  been  entrusted  with  great  power,  and  the  result  waa  a  Bedltion, 
In  which  Alexander  aud  hii  motber  were  both  killed  at  a  place  called 
Sidls  in  Qaul,  a.d.  23G.  Aa  far  as  we  can  gather  from  a  compiriwni 
of  the  eiaggentiona  of  Lampridius  with  the  scanty  atataniente  of 
other  writers,  Alexander  eeeios  to  have  been  of  a  gentle  and  peaceful 
dixpoaition,  ill-suited  for  the  oommanil  oF  ■  turbulent  aoldieiy  and 
corrupt  people,  not  less  from  his  tender  age  nnl  the  onntroi  to  wbkth 
he  was  subjected  by  bia  molhor,  than  from  an  effominaej  and  want  of 
Snoncsa  nnturol  to  liia  Cat:e  and  country.  We  bare  in  Lampridiue  a 
very  interesting  account  of  his  piirate  life  end  of  the  manner  in  wbieh 
he  passed  his  d»y.  He  bestowed  (;rent  care  In  adorning  and  improv- 
ing Rome.  The  Thermro  Ali'sandrinm  were  built  by  him.  Uia  reform 
In  tho  curroucy  is  alluded  to  by  a  ooin  bearing  the  inscription  *  Reatt- 
tuta  Honeta.'  His  other  coins  record  hia  bounties  to  the  people,  hii 
expedition  to  Persia  and  triumph,  and  his  consecratio.  He  bad  three 
wives :  Memmia,  the  daughter  of  SulpiciuB ;  Orhlana,  who  is  known 
by  her  coins ;  and  another,  who  was  banished  by  his  mother,  and 
whose  nnme  bne  not  come  down  to  us.  (Herodian,  lib.  vL  ;  Dion 
CauiuB  lib.  lux. ;  ^lius  Lunpridiiu,  in  tiw '  Hiitom  August*.') 


BEV'EKUS,  MARCUS  ADRELIUS  ALEXANDER, 
emperor,  was  tht  son  of  Julia  Mammioa,  the  elster  of  Ba^mis,  who  was 
the  mother  of  Elagabalue.  He  was  born  at  Area  Ca;sarea.  in  I'limeicia, 
tn  the  temple  of  Alexander  the  Qriat  (after  whom  he  woe  called), 
A.D.  SOS.  In  bis  early  j^ean  he  was  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  during; 
the  reign  of  bil  cousin  Elagabalue  was,  by  the  adtlce  of  hiagrond- 
motlier  Julia  Ueeia,  bred  in  strict  seclusion  ^m  the  court.  In  his 
eduaitlon  hi*  luotlier  showed  great  care  and  discretion,  and  withdrew 
him  from  the  tsmptations  and  perils  thrown  in  bis  way  by  the 
empsror.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  waa  appointed  consul  with  Klaga- 
baliis,  and  waa  styled  Cicstir,  the  usual  title  of  the  auoceeear  to  ttis 
•mpire.  He  became  rery  popular  with  the  army,  who  believed  him 
lo  be  the  aOn  of  CaracalU,  a  notion  which  he  appears  to  have  after. 
wards  encouraged.  The  particulars  of  the  revolt  in  which  Elagabalus 
waa  murdored  have  already  been  given.  [Ki.AOAnAi.i  a.]  On  Lis 
death,  Alexander  wa*  made  emperor,  a-D,  222,  first  by  the  proclama- 
tien  of  the  atmy,  and  afterwards  more  formally  by  the  senate.  Hia 
r«Jgn  may  rather  be  called  the  regency  of  his  mother,  who  cou.iucted 
the  chief  business  of  government  with  grest  flrmnsss  and  discretion. 
She  made  it  her  first  core  to  repair  the  ruin  caused  by  the  excesses 
of  ElagabaluB.  She  i-estorsd  the  temples  which  had  been  pmraced, 
■elected  a  council  of  sixteen  from  the  senate  for  her  ministty,  nnd 
appointed  the  iortst  Ulpian  priefeot  of  the  Prffitorlon  guard.  Under 
her  guidance  Alexander  led  a  Ufa  of  atrict  bnt  not  ascetic  morali'y, 
giving  fro*  MMeas  to  Ills  fHends,  applyhig  himself  closely  to  the 
bualaea*  of  the  state,  and  in  hie  leisure  hours  to  literature. 

The  attempt*  of  the  empreee-mother  to  reform  the  dtssolate  army 
were  fnielrated  by  their  turbulent  apirit.  The  Pnetorian  guards 
revolted  and  murdered  ITIpian,  and  such  was  the  weakueaa  of  the 
govemment,  that  Epagathns,  their  ringleader,  was  sent  to  Egypt, 
that  be  might  there  undergo  the  punishment  which  it  was  not  thought 
safe  to  iuBiot  at  home.  Dion  Cassius  inlbrros  ua,  in  tho  fragment  of 
hia  Life  of  Alexander,  that  bis  own  life  was  thre.itencd  by  tho  troops 
which  he  commanded,  but  aavrd  by  the  management  of  Che  emperor. 
Id  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign  {about  331  a.d.,  acoording  to  Eckhel, 
'  Doctriua  Vet  Xum.,'  from  the  evidence  of  a  coin),  Alexander  under- 
took an  expedition  against  Artaxerxes,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty  of 
the  Souonidie,  who  threatened  to  extend  bis  empiro  over  Asia  Minor, 
aud  trsated  theombaesics  from  Rome  withdisdain.  TbeacoountBofthis 
war  differ.  Lampridius  ('Hist.  Aug.  Script.')  in  bis  Life  of  Alexander, 
Eutroplut,  sod  Aureliu*  Viator  speak  of  the  great  victory  obtained 
by  Alexander,  and  their  testimony  is  cooSrmed  by  a  coin  described 
by  KokheL  On  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  oF  Herodla  (lib.  iv.,  18, 
Ac),  more  consistent  throughout  with  itself,  with  th«  undiacipUned 
state  of  the  army,  and  the  uuwarlike  character  of  the  emperor,  records 
the  defeat  of  the  Roman  forces  in  Uiree  separata  divisioue,  the  Bloknesa 
of  Alexander,  and  his  ratrrat  to  Antioch,  whither  however  he  was  not 
followed  by  Aitaierxes,  whose  resources  were  so  much  weakened  by 
the  WBi  that  be  roraalned  qniet  for  several  yean.  The  emperor  wae 
shortly  •(torwarda  nuaad  from  a  statv  of  luiurioue  inactivity  by  the 
new*  of  a  r«volt  of  the  Owidbm^  who  h«d  pBH«d  Ukelr  bouudatiee. 
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SE'VIONE',  MADAME  DE.  HAituixRsBDTTnCHANTALwaabom, 
according  to  her  own  account,  February  S,  IflST,  apparently  at  the 
cliateau  of  Dourbilly  in  Burgundy.  Her  father,  the  Baron  de  Cbaotal, 
waa  killed  in  defending  the  Isle  of  Rh£  against  the  English ;  and  her 
mother  also  left  her  an  orphan  at  an  early  age.  The  eharge  of  her 
education  then  fell  into  the  baud*  of  a  maternal  uncle,  the  Abbd  da 
Coulanges,  an  excellent  and  judicious  person,  whom  she  warmly 
loved,  and  to  whom  she  owed  and  owoed  great  obligatioD.  Poasesaed 
of  great  personal  advantaii:es  and  considerable  fortune,  she  married, 
August  1,  1644,  the  Marquis  de  Sdvign^,  of  an  ancient  house  of 
Biittany.  This  connection  did  not  prove  happy;  it  was  dissolved  in 
1S&1,  by  the  death  of  her  husband  in  a  duel,  leaving  her  witb  a 
dilapidated  fortune  and  the  charge  of  a  son  and  daughter.  The  fortuns 
she  soon  retrieved  by  retirement  and  a  Judicious  economy :  and  in 
I05i  she  reappeared  In  I'aria,  where  her  beauty  and  talenta  placed  her 
at  once  in  the  first  ranks  of  society.  The  Frinoe  of  Contl,  Tureuns, 
Fouquet,  superintendent  of  fioano',  and  many  others  of  lea*  note,  la 
vain  enrollni  tbemselves  her  arimii-era;  having  es en ped  the  yoke  of 
her  first  ill-assorted  marriage,  she  was  never  temple  1  to  contract  k 
second ;  nor,  la  that  gallant  ogf,  waa  her  conduct  tainted  by  the  pre- 
valent laxity  of  morala.  Her  children  were  throughout  life  her  chiof 
object,  and  eepeoinlly  her  daughter,  to  her  affection  for  wham  wo  owe 
the  greater  part  of  tliat  admirable  collection  of  letters  upon  which  the 
fame  of  Madame  deSdvignd  Is  raised.  That  daughter  in  1666  married 
the  Comte  de  Origoau,  who  held  the  goveniment  of  Provenoe. 
Madame  da  K6vign6  died,  after  a  few  days'  lUneoa,  at  the  town  of 
Qrignan,  April  18,  1606. 

As  a  letter-writer  she  is  unBurpasssd,  perhaps  unequalled.  Un> 
etudied,  and  not  always  correct,  she  posseesed  a  natutsl  eloquence,  an 
ease  and  livelinese  of  expression,  wbich  will  never  cease  W  atttict. 
The  merit  of  her  style  is  said  by  French  critica  to  be  too  delicate  to  be 
readily  appraoiabls  by  faretgnen:  navertbeless  its  charm  cannot  fail 
to  be  manifest  in  a  greater  or  Jeia  degree  to  all  her  readers.  "  Tbd  . 
letters  of  Hedamo  do  Sdvlgnd,"  says  La  Harpe,  "  are  the  book  of  all 
hoars,  of  the  town,  of  the  country,  on  travel  They  are  the  conver- 
sation of  a  moat  agreeable  woman,  to  which  one  need  contribute 
nothbg  of  one's  own ;  which  is  a  great  charm  to  an  idle  person.    .     . 

,  ,  Madame  de  Bdvign^  tella  a  story  excellently  :  the  most  per- 
fect Models  of  narration  are  to  be  found  in  her  letters.  Nothing 
comes  up  to  the  livelineaa  of  her  turns,  and  the  hspplnoM  of  her 
ezpreeaionS!  for  she  is  always  touched  by  what  she  relates ;  shs  palnta 
things  as  if  she  aaw  them,  and  the  reader  believes  that  he  aeee  what 
abe  painta.  Bhe  teema  to  have  bad  a  moat  active  and  versatile 
Imagination,  wbich  laid  hold  of  all  objecte  in  8uoee«ioa." 

Her  Isttata,  originally  publlsbed  in  detached  portions,  by  difibrent 
penoiiitareprint^eaileotinlylDnunuiouaeditiona    The  moat  oom- 
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plete  19  ibst  of  M.  de  Moiiin«rqQ6»  Fuii^  11  roU,  8vo,  and  18  volg. 
12ino,  1818,  oontaining  a  teit  oomoted  and  rMtored  ia  very  num«rouft 
paasagM,  and  iacludlng  niDety-four  lettara  not  before  publubad.  The 
edition  of  M.  QroaFelle,  8  toIb.  8vo,  PariB,  1806,  is  also  one  of  the 
best,  containing  memoin  of  Madame  de  Sdvign^  herself,  her  daughter, 
and  other  persons  elosely  connected  with  her  history,  and  other 
auxiliary  pieeea.  Other  complete  editions,  including  one  in  6  vols, 
12mo,  by  Didot,  have  since  been  published.  These  collective  editions 
contain  many  letters  addressed  to  Madame  de  S6vign6  by  her  oorres- 
pondents. 

BtiVVARP,  ANNA,  was  bom  in  1747,  of  good  parents,  her  fatlver 
being  the  rector  of  Eyam  in  Derbyshire,  prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and 
osDon  residentiary  of  Lichfield.  Mr.  Seward  was  a  writer  of  poems, 
wbieh  are  printed  in  Dodsley's  collection ;  and  in  1750  he  published 
an  edition  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher.  lie  encouraged  the  poetical 
indieitions  in  hU  daughter  with  all  the  gratified  pride  of  a  parent 
Pope,  Young,  and  Prior  were  her  favourite  authors,  and  she  excelled 
nlsQ  in  ornamental  needlework — an  accomplishment  she  carried  into 
her  poems,  which  bear  the  same  relation  to  poetry  as  needlework  does 
to  art — ingenious,  pretty,  and  trivial 

She  had  the  society  of  Dr.  Darwin,  Mr.  Day,  author  of  *  Sandford 
and  Merton,'  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  occasionally  that  of  Dr.  Johnson, 
whom  she  could  not  bear,  and  of  whom  she  has  written  a  good  deal  in 
a  very  ridiculous  fashion.  In  1782  she  published  her  poetical  novel 
of '  Louisa,'  which  met  with  great  success,  and  rapidly  exhausted  three 
or  four  editions.  In  1799  she  published  a  collection  of  'Sonnets,' 
intended  to  "  restore  the  strict  rules  of  the  legitimate  sonnet."  They 
are  now  very  little  known.  In  1 804  she  published  her  '  Life  of  Dr. 
Darwin,*  written  like  all  her  other  works,  in  an  affected  style ;  destitute 
of  all  requitites  for  biograpity;  wanting  in  penetration  and  deline- 
ation of  character;  puerile  in  judgment  and  worse  in  criticism; 
nevertheless  it  contains  some  pleasant  literary  anecdotes,  and  is  not 
without  a  certain  sort  of  interest.  In  it  she  lays  claim  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  fifty  lines  in  the  '  Botanic  Qarden/  which  she  had 
written  out  of  compliment  to  him,  but  of  which  he  made  no  mention. 
She  continued  to  pour  forth  little  poems  of  questionable  merit,  but 
•till  maintained  her  popularity. 

After  a  lingering  illneas,  she  expired  March  25,  1 809,  bequeathing 
to  Sir  Walter  Scott  her  literary  performances,  and  particularly  the 
works  she  had  herself  intended  for  the  press ;  and  to  Mr.  Constable, 
the  publisher,  her  '  Letters.'  Scott  executed  his  trust  by  the  publi- 
cation in  1810  of  her  '  Poems,'  and  three  volumes  of  literary  corres- 
pondence, with  a  biographical  preface.  Mr.  Constable  also  published 
her  '  Letters '  in  six  volumes.  They  afford  materials  for  the  study  of 
her  character,  but  they  exhibit  it  in  no  pleasing  light — vanity,  bad 
taate,  affectation,  and  pedantry  being  mostly  prominent. 

Posterity,  from  whose  judgments  there  is  no  appeal,  and  with  whom 
the  factitious  causes  of  popularity  have  no  weight,  has  consigned  her 
poems  to  oblivion,  and  there  ia  no  ground  for  protesting  against  this 
Judgment.  Nor  indeed  is  there  anything  in  her  prose  writings  to 
render  their  preservation  more  desirable  than  that  of  her  verse. 

SEKTUS  BMPrRICUS,  a  Greek  philosopher  and  physician  of 
oelebrity,  who  flourished  about  a.d.  200.  The  particulars  of  hia  life 
are  uncertain,  and  the  only  two  indications  on  which  we  can  rely  are 
those  given  in  his  own  works,  that' he  was  the  pupil  of  Herodotus  of 
Tarsus,  and  that  he  lived  about  the  period  before  mentioned.  Die- 
genes  (is.,  'Timon')  simply  says,  "Sextos,  the  Empiric,  waa  the  pupil 
of  HeiodotuB  of  Tarsus  :  he  wrote  the  ten  books  of  Sceptica,  and  other 
excellent  works."  Equal  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  plsoe  where  he 
lived  and  taught,  although,  from  the  only  existing  evidence  of  value 
(namely,  from  a  paassge  in  hia  own  work,  nttf^dytai  'Tronnr^cctt,  iii 
16),  it  appears  that  he  taught  philosophy  and  exercised  his  art,  at  least 
during  one  period  of  his  ifie,  in  the  same  place  as  his  master.  But  hia 
very  identity  has  been  a  matter  of  disputs.  Suidaa  (S^^rot)  speaks  of 
Sextus,  a  native  of  Libya,  to  whom  he  attributes  a  work  entitled 
*  Sceptica,'  in  ten  books ;  but  he  also  attributes  ten  books  of  'Sceptica' 
to  Sextus  of  Chseronea,  whom  he  calls  a  follower  of  Pyrrho,  though  it 
ia  well  known  that  this  Sextus,  the  nephew  of  Plutarch,  and  one  of 
the  preceptors  of  M.  Aurelius,  was  a  Stoia  That  the  philosopher  of 
ChsBronea  and  Sextoa  Empiricua  are  two  different  persons  is  dearly 
shown  by  Knster,  in  a  note  in  his  edition  of  Suidaa  (in  v.  S^^ror 
Xoipoff^c^f). 

His  surname  of  Empiricus,  prefixed  to  hii  works,  and  given  him  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  intimates  that  he  belonged  to  that  school  of 
medicine  which  styled  itself  the  Empiric ;  and  he  himself  confirms 
this  in  his  treatise  irphs  robs  Ma$iifMTtitoht  'Am  f^ririKoif  'Ad versus 
Mathematicos,'  lib.  1.,  161. 

His  works  are  among  the  most  valuable  of  those  extant  in  ancient 
philosophy,  and  have  been  largely  consulted  by  all  subsequent 
historians.  The  '  Pyrrhonian  Hypoty poses,'  in  three  books,  containB 
all  the  celebrated  arguments  of  the  ancient  sceptics.  The  first  book 
is  a  complete  analysis  of  scepticism.  He  divides  philosophers  into 
dogmatists,  academics,  and  sceptics,  and  then  classifies  the  sceptics 
themselves.  Next  follows  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  sceptidam, 
its  method,  endeavours,  and  aims ;  with  a  learned  and  precise  aooonnt 
of  all  the  celebrated  terma  in  use  amongst  sceptics,  such  na  iw4x»,  '  I 
refrain  Apom  judging;'  oiiiktf  6pl(Wf  'I  define  nothing;'  and  others. 
This  book  is  peculiarlj  valnabU  aa  an  ezpodtion,  but  ia  perhaps 


inferior  to  the  two  soooeeding  book%  which  are  dureoted  agdnat  iha 
dogmatista,  where,  after  stating  every  aubject  of  belief,  he  opposes  eaoh 
of  them  with  a  string  of  sceptical  objections.  Momls,  religion,  logic, 
nothing  escapes  his  doubt;  and  this  is  done  in  a  manner  at  once 
peculiar  and  subtle,  and  affords  an  intoreating  exposition  of  the  insuflt 
ciency  of  human  reason  to  settle  those  illimitable  inquiries  of 

*'  Fate,  fore-knowledge,  firee-will  absolnte,'* 

which  have  ever  formed  the  '  vexatra  quisationes '  of  philosophers 

The  other  work  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  which  is  entitled  <  Advennia 
Mathematicos,'  is  only  another  form  of  the  Pyrrhonic  Institutes  above 
mentioned.  It  is  directed  against  all  who  admit  the  possibility  of  a 
scienoe.  This  discussion,  though  conducted  on  very  different  prindplee, 
has  been  much  in  vogue  amongst  the  Gorman  and  French  metaphy- 
sicians, and  indeed  involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  human  know- 
ledge. ^  What  science  is,  whether  science  bo  posdble,  whether  science 
be  positive  or  psychological,  these  are  questions  eternally  renewed. 
M.  Auguste  Comte,  iu  that  vast  system  which  be  haa  elaborated  in  hia 
'  Cours  de  Philosophic  Positive^'  denies  altogether  the  possibility  of  a 
psychological  science;  while  the  German.?,  on  the  other  hand  (led 
thereto  by  the  fundamental  principle  common  to  them  all,  that  the 
external  universe  receives  its  laws  from  the  laws  of  the  mind),  contend 
that  ^  all  sciencd  must  necessarily  be  psyohologioil.  But  Sextos 
Empiricus  sweeps  away  both  parties,  and  will  admit  no  sdenoe 
whatever  to  be  possible.  The  first  book  of  bis  'Adversus  Mathe- 
maticos '  undertakes  to  refute  grammarifina  and  historians ;  the  second 
annihilates  the  rhetoricians ;  the  third,  the  geometricians;  Uie  fourthi 
the  arithmeticians;  the  fifth,  the  astrologen;  and  the  siztby  the 
musiciana 

There  are  five  more  books  always  added  to  the  work,  all  diracted 
against  logicians,  moralists,  and  phyrtioiaca  {^wriKol,  in  the  Greek 
sense) ;  but  to  make  them  part  of  the  same  work  as  the  first  five  books 
can  only  have  arisen  from  the  ignoranoe  and  cardeasneea  of  hia  first 
editoria.  They  have  no  real  connection  with  them,  but  may  rather  be 
regarded  as  a  supplement  to  the  second  and  third  books  of  the  *  Hypo- 
ty posee,'  to  which  they  belong  in  intention  as  well  aa  spirit  The  two 
works  are  indeed  closely  allied  in  spirit,  and  are  only  varioiu  forma  of 
the  same  philosophy  and  the  same  purpoea 

Such  aa  they  have  come  down  to  us,  these  two  works  form  an 
encydopflddia  of  scepticism  such  aa  can  be  found  nowhere  eL^.  They 
are,  as  M.  AnclUon  well  observes,  ''a  positive  arsenal  of  every  species 
of  doubt  methodically  arranged,  and  from  which  the  aceptica  of  suc- 
ceeding times  have  armed  tiiemselves,  choosing  from  his  immense 
magaaine  the  arms  suitable  to  their  minds  or  to  the  nature  of  their 
subjects." 

The  influence  of  Sextus  Empiricus,  except  as  an  historian,  haa  been 
very  small.  The  Alexandrian  philosophy  and  the  Chriatisn  religion 
alike  combined  by  their  success  to  prevent  his  fonning  a  seot  of  any 
consequence ;  and  although  modem  soeptios  have  availed  themselves 
of  his  aigumenta  to  prop  up  their  own  incredulity,  yet  there  is  a 
tendency  in  the  human  mind  at  variance  with  this  barren  philosophy, 
which  no  ingenuity,  however  subtle  or  plauaible,  haa  ever  been  abb  to 
overcome. 

There  are  few  editiona  of  Sextus,  and  none  which  oan  be  called 
criticaL  The  first  translation  of  the  '  Hypotypoaea '  was  by  Henry 
Stephens,  8vo,  1562.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  both  works 
waa  published  at  Paris,  folio,  1621.  This  edition  is  accompanied  with 
a  Latin  version.  An  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  also  wiUi  the  Latin 
version,  was  published  by  J.  A.  Fabridua,  Leipaig,  folio,  1718.  .There 
is  also  an  edition  by  Bekker. 
SETMOUR,  EDWARD,  vibbt  Dukb  of  Sousrsit.  [Edward  VL] 
SEYMOUR,  THOMAS,  Lord  Srtmour  or  Sudlst.  [Edward  VI.J 
SPORZA,  JA'COPO  ATTE'NDOLO,  waa  bom  June  10,  1869,  at 
Cotignola,  in  the  province  of  Rayenna,  Central  Italy,  of  humble 
parents,  but  forsook  in  early  youth  the  occupation  of  a  labourer  to 
enlist  in  one  of  those  companies  of  adventurers  which  were  then 
numerous  about  Italy,  and  which  served  for  hire  the  highest  bidder 
among  the  petty  princea  and  republics  of  that  age.  Jacopo,  having 
displayed  great  courage  and  perseverance,  acquired  a  oonaideFabie 
reputation  in  that  turbulent  militia.  After  serving  under  several 
'  oondottieri,'  or  leaders,  he  attached  himself  to  Albertco  da  Barbiano, 
a  captain  superior  to  the  rest  both  by  birth  and  the  loftinesa  of  hia 
views.  Alberico  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  lords  of  Caneo,  and 
aspired  to  the  glory  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  foreign  meroenailea 
and  forming  a  national  militia.  Having  collected  a  foroe  of  12,000 
men,  all  nativea  of  Italy,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Company  of  St. 
George.  Jn  the  year  1876,  Pope  Gregory  XL,  who  was  redding  at 
Avignon,  sent  an  order  to  hia  legate  in  Italy  to  endeavour  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  Papal  see  over  the  towns  of  the  Romagna,  which 
had  revolted  at  the  instigation  of  the  Florentinea.  The  cardinal  took 
into  his  pay  a  body  of  foreign  mereenariea  called  the  Breton  Company, 
oommanded  by  John  Hawkwood,  whom  the  Italiana  oalled  *  Aouto,'  a 
valiant  oondottiero  of  those  times.  These  troops  having  entered 
Faenaa  without  opposition,  began  plundering  the  town,  and  killed 
many  of  the  people.  In  the  following  year  the  Cardmal  of  Geneva 
was  sent  firom  Franoe  by  the  pope  with  another  body  of  fbraign 
mercenaries,  chiefly  cavalry,  flrom  Brittany  and  other  parts  of  Franoe ; 
and  havuig  attacked  Bologna  without  suooess,  hs  wintered  at  Cesenik 
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Hore  the  soldiers,  having  oome  to  blows  with  the  citizens,  were  driven 
away  with  the  loss  of  six  hundred  of  their  namber;  but  soon  afber, 
having  again  got  admission  into  the  town,  some  say  under  a  general 
amnesty  granted  by  the  legate,  they  set  about  sacking  it,  killing  all 
the  men,  violating  tiie  women,  and  not  sparing  even  the  nuns.  Four 
thousand  of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Ceaena  were  killed  on  that 
day  (let  off  ebruary  1377),  and  eight  thousand  escaped  to  beg  their 
subsistenoe  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages.  The  report  of 
these  enormities  spread  indignation  all  over  Italy ;  and  Alberioo,  sup- 
ported by  Bamabo  Visconti,  lord  of  Milan,  the  Florentines,  and  by  the 
people  of  Bologna,  Forli,  and  other  towns,  marohed  to  attack  the 
foreign  troops,  which  he  met  at  Marino  in  the  Papal  state.  Jacopo 
Attendolo,  and  Bracoio  da  Montone,  another  distinguished  pupil  of 
Alberioo,  fought  under  him.  After  a  desperate  combat,  the  foreign 
mercenaries  were  utterly  defeated  and  nearly  annihilated.  The  Breton 
Company  was  entirely  disbanded,  and  Italy,  at  least  for  a  time,  was 
frcicd  from  foreign  mercenaries.  Alberico  was  called  the  '  Liberator,' 
and  he  assumed  on  his  standard  the  motto  '  Liber.  Ital.  ab  Exter.' 
Attendolo,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the  victory,  received  from 
Alberioo  the  surname  of  '  Sforza,'  by  which  name,  and  no  other,  he 
and  his  descendants  have  become  known  iu  history. 

Sforza  subsequently  entered  the  service  of  Gian  Gkleazzo  Visconti, 
lord  of  Milan.  Afterwards  he  engaged  himself  to  the  republic  of 
Florence  against  the  rival  republic  of  Pisa,  which  had  in  its  servioe 
Agnolo  della  Pergola,  another  celebrated  condottiere.  Sforza  defeated 
his  antagonist,  and  the  Pisans  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace.  The 
Florentines  made  Sforza  their  captain-general,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  twelve  hundred  golden  ducats.  He  afterwards  entered  the  service 
of  the  Marquis  of  Ferrara  against  Ottobuono  de  Torzi,  tyrant  of 
Parma,  whom  he  defeated,  and  treacherously  stabbed  to  death  at  an 
interview  at  liubiera.  The  Marquis  of  Ferrara  obtained  by  this 
means  the  dominion  of  Parma  and  of  Reggio,  and  he  rewarded  Sforza 
by  giving  him  the  estate  of  Montecchio.  Sforza  afterwards  served  the 
Florentines  against  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  whom  he  defeated  near 
Arezzo.  Ladislaus  made  laige  offers  to  Sforza  to  enter  his  service^ 
which  he  accepted,  and  the  king  dying  soon  after,  Sforza  became 
great  oonstable  or  commander-in-chief  under  his  sister  and  successor 
Joanna  11.  At  her  profligate  court  the  brave  but  blunt  condottiere 
was  exposed  to  the  intrigues  and  cabals  of  worthless  favourites,  and 
he  lost  the  good  graces  of  his  sovereign,  and  was  imprisoned.  But  he 
was  necessary  to  her,  and  he  finally  triumphed  over  his  rivals.  In 
1417  he  was  sent  by  Joanna  to  Roma  to  recover  possession  of  that 
city  for  the  Holy  See.  The  people  of  Rome,  takmg  advantage  of  the 
Bchjsm,  had  risen  in  arms  and  asserted  their  independence,  and  the 
new  pope,  Mai'tin  Y.,  who  had  just  been  elected  by  the  council  of 
Constance  was  far  away.  The  popular  party  bad  called  in  the  cele- 
brated condottiere  Braodo  da  Montone,  who  however  left  the  town  on 
the  approach  of  Sforza.  After  restoring  the  Papal  authority,  Sforza 
returned  to  Naples,  where  he  waa  again  banished  from  the  court  by 
the  intrigues  of  Gianni  Caraociolo,  the  then  favourite  of  Joanna  II. 
Sforza,  at  the  head  of  his  trusty  men,  took  possession  of  Naples,  and 
obliged  the  queen  to  banish  Caracdolo.  Shortly  after  he  was  sent 
again  to  Rome  to  assist  Pope  Martin  V.  against  his  factious  subjects, 
who  were  supported  by  Bracdo  da  Montone,  whom  he  defeated  and 
obliged  to  ask  for  a  truce.  At  this  time  the  pope  gave  to  Sforza  his 
native  village  of  Cotignola  in  fief,  with  the  titJe  of  count.  Having 
returned  to  Naples,  he  again  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  fiokle 
Joanna,  upon  which  he  took  the  part  of  Louis  of  Anjou,  count  of 
Provence,  an  hereditary  chumant  of  the  throne  of  Naples.  The 
queen  called  to  her  assistance  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon  and  of  Sicily, 
whom  she  appointed  her  heir  and  successor.  Alfoneo  came  with  a 
fleet  and  an  army,  defeated  Sforza  and  occupied  the  city  of  Naples. 
But  Alfonzo  abused  his  victory,  and  he  treated  the  queen  as  his 
prisoner.  Sforza  came  to  the  assistance  of  his  mistress,  and  drove 
away  Alfonso.  In  the  meantime  Braodo  da  Montone  was  ravaging 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom.  Sforza  marched  into  the 
Abruzzi  in  the  midst  of  winter,  but  in  fording  the  river  Pesoara,  which 
was  swelled  by  heavy  rains,  his  horse  was  carried  Uong  by  the  rapid 
current,  and  Sforza  was  drawned,  January  4,  1424.  Thus  ended  the 
restless  career  of  this  brave  but  illiterate  soldier,  whose  surname, 
acquired  on  the  field  of  battle,  became  that  of  a  sovereign  dynasty. 

Fbancesoo  Svobza,  bom  in  1401,  son  of  Jacopo,  learnt  the  art  of 
war  under  his  father.  He  received  from  Queen  Joanna  tiie  title  of 
coimt,  and  several  domains  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  service  of  Filippo  Maria  Visconti,  duke  of  Milan.  Being 
ill-rewarded  by  the  duke,  he  accepted  the  offers  of  the  Venetians  and 
the  Florentines,  and  led  their  allied  forces  against  the  Milanese,  who 
were  commanded  by  Picdnino,  a  celebrated  condottiere,  whom  he 
defeated  in  several  campaigns,  ▲.Sw  1438-41.  The  Duke  of  MUan,  in 
great  alarm,  offered  Sforza  his  only  daughter  Bianoa,  with  the  dty 
and  territoiy  of  Cremona  for  a  dowry.  Sforza  assented,  conduded  a 
peace  between  the  belligerents,  and  the  marriage  waa  solenmised  in 
October  1441.  But  soon  after  the  Duke  Filippo  Maria,  again  becoming 
suspidous  of  his  son-in-law,  exdted  against  him  Pope  Eugenins  IV., 
who  sent  Picdnino  to  deprive  Sforza  of  his  domains  in  the  March  of 
Anoona.  Sforza  repaired  thither,  and  for  several  yeara  fboght  against 
the  troops  both  of  the  pope  and  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Naples,  and  con- 
guered  the  greatest  part  of  the  March  of  Anoona.    But  the  death  of 


the  duke  his  father-in-law  opened  a  new  field  to  his  ambition,  and  he 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.    There  were  other 

Sretenders,  who  alleged  that  Bianca  was  an  ill^timate  child  of  the 
kte  duke ;  and  the  people  of  Milan,  conddering  the  Visconti  dynasty 
as  extinct,  proclaimed  the  republic.  But  Pavia  and  other  towns  whi<£ 
had  been  subjected  by  Milan  detached  themselves  from  it,  asserting 
an  equal  right  to  their  independence.  Sforza  turned  these  dissendons 
to  his  own  account;  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  Milanese  troops^ 
with  which  he  defeated  the  Venetians,  who  wished  to  dismember  the 
duchy ;  but  having  refused  to  obey  the  directions  of  the  commisdoners 
from  Milan  concerning  his  military  movements,  he  suddenly  oonduded 
peace  with  Venice,  and  the  Venetians  agreed  to  give  him  6000 
auxiliary  troops  to  take  possession  of  Milan.  In  February  1450,  the 
people  of  Milan,  reduced  by  famine,  and  distracted  by  anarchy  within 
their  walls,  opened  the  Rates  to  Sforza,  who  was  solemnly  proclaimed 
duke  of  Milan  in  the  following  March.  In  his  new  dignity  he  acted 
with  prudence  and  mildness.  He  promised  to  raise  no  new  taxes,  to 
employ  none  but  Milanese  for  dvil  offices,  and  he  enforced  the  lawa 
for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property ;  he  made  alliance  with  the 
Florentines,  conciliated  the  pope  and  Alfonso  of  Naples,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  Louis  XL  of  France.  The  Venetiana  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  declared  war  against  Sforza ;  but  after  a  desultory  warfare, 
peace  was  made,  by  which  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema  remained  to 
veuioe,  and  the  river  Sena  was  fixed  as  the  boundary  between  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  the  states  of  the  house  of  Savoy.  The  duchy  of 
Milan  under  Duke  Sforza  embraced  the  following  towns  : — Milan, 
Pavin,  Cremona,  Lodi,  Como,  Novara,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Valenza, 
Bobbio,  Piacenza,  Parma,  Vigevano,  Genoa,  and  Savona.  The  last 
two  cities  were  conquered  by  Sforza. 

Duke  Sforza  restored  and  embellished  the  ducal  palace,  raised  the 
castle  of  Porta  Giovia,  terminated  the  magnificent  structure  of  the 
great  hospital,  one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  of  Milan,  and  con> 
structed  the  navigable  canal,  or  navigUo  della  Martesana,  which  com- 
municates between  Milan  and  the  river  Adda.  The  reign  of  Sforza 
lasted  sixteen  years.  He  died  of  dropsy,  in  Msrch,  1466,  at  the  sge 
of  sixty-five,  generally  regretted.  In  his  private  life  he  was  frugd, 
sober  and  continent,  affable  and  humane.  His  Life  has  been  written 
by  Simonetta,  and  Corio  and  the  other  historians  of  Milan  record  his 
virtues. 

Galbazzo  Maria  Sfobza,  son  of  Francesco,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  ducal  throne,  was  very  unlike  his  father:  he  was  suspicious, 
cowardly,  licentious,  and  cruel.  He  quarrelled  with  his  mother  the 
duchess  Baoca,  a  most  meritorious  woman,  who  retired  to  Marignano, 
where  she  died  after  a  short  illoess,  not  without  some  rumours  of 
poison.  He  put  to  a  cruel  death  several  innocent  persons,  and  dis- 
honoured many  women  of  all  classes.  At  Isst  a  conspiracy  waa  formed 
agdnst  him,  and  on  the  day  after  Christmas-day,  1476,  he  was  stabbed 
whilst  on  his  way  to  church.  The  people  took  no  part  with  the  con- 
spirators, who  were  put  to  death.  His  infant  son  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
was  prodaimed  duke,  under  the  guardiauship  of  his  mother  Bona  of 
Savoy.  But  Ludovico  Sforza,  styled  '  il  Moro,'  on  account  of  his  dark 
complexion,  and  brother  of  the  deceased  duke,  took  poaseadon  of  the 
regency,  arrested  the  dowager  duchess,  put  to  death  her  faithful 
minister  Simonetta,  and  at  length  usurped  the  sovereign  authority, 
confining  his  nephew  and  his  wifb  to  their  apartments.  The  young 
duke  had  married  a  granddaughter  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  who 
remonstrated  with  Ludovico  on  his  conduct^  but  to  no  effects 
Ferdinand  armed  against  him,  and  Ludovico,  to  avoid  the  storm,  in- 
vited Charles  VIU.  of  Franoe  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  Thia  was  the  origin  of  all  the  wars  and 
calamities  of  Italy  in  the  16th  century,  and  of  the  loss  of  ita 
political  independence.  Charles  came  into  Italy  assisted  by  Ludovico, 
and  took  Naples,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  in  consequence  of  tha 
general  hatred  of  the  people  tothe  French  for  their  insolence,  rapadty^ 
and  oppression.  Meantime  the  duke  of  Orleans  seized  upon  Novara, 
and  Idd  some  hereditary  cldms  to  the  duohy  of  Milan.  Ludovico^ 
who  now  saw  the  danger  of  having  introduced  the  foreigners  into 
Italy,  formed  a  league  with  the  Venetians  and  the  pope,  and  droyo 
away  the  French  out  of  Italy. 

Aiter  the  suspicious  death  of  Duke  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  which 
happened  in  1494,  at  the  early  age  of  five-and-twenty  years,  Ludovico 
was  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Milan,  and  confirmed  by  a  diploma  of 
the  emperor  Maxmilian  I.  But  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  having  become 
king  of  Franoe  by  the  name  of  Louia  XII.,  sent  an  army  to  the 
conquest  of  the  duchy  of  Milan,  under  Trivuldo,  a  Milanese  noble, 
and  a  personal  enemy  of  Ludovico  Sforza.  The  Venetians  and  pope 
Alexander  VI.  having  joined  the  French,  Sforza  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  the  storm,  and  he  took  refuge  in  Germany. 

The  French  entered  Milan  in  1499,  without  oppodtion,  and 
Louia  XII.  was  prodaimed  Duke  of  Milan.  The  French  however  soon 
became  as  odious  in  Lombardy  as  they  had  been  at  Naples,  and  insur* 
rectiona  took  place  in  several  towna.  In  January  1600  the  people  of 
Milan  revolted,  and  in  the  following  February  Ludovico  Sforza  re- 
entered his  capital.  The  French  however  kept  their  ground  in  the 
fortresses,  and  new  reinforcements  ooming  from  fVance,  Ludovico 
marohed  against  them  to  Novara,  but  being  forsaken  by  a  body  of 
Swiss  in  his  pay,  who^  through  an  intrigue  of  the  French,  had  received 
orders  from  tbdr  govemmeat  not  to  fight  against  their  countrymeQ 
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wlio  were  in  the  opposite  army,  be  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  France,  where  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  cattle  of  Lochea 
till  1508,  when  he  died. 

Ludovioo  had  several  good  qualities ;  he  was  generona,  fond  of  the 
arts  and  of  learned  meo ;  he  was  the  friend  of  Bramante  and  Leonardo 
da  Vtnci,  with  whose  assistance  he  embellished  Milan,  built  the 
lazaretto,  instituted  the  public  schools,  protected  Morula,  Calohon- 
djias,  and  other  distiuguished  scholars,  and  founded  ohairs  of  Qreek, 
geometry,  and  astronomy.  Ludovico's  policy  was  artful  and  crooked ; 
he  had  obtained  the  ducal  throne  by  unndr  means,  bat  it  was  un- 
fortunate for  Milan  that  he  lost  it  to  make  room  for  strangers.  After 
many  years  of  war  in  Italy  between  French,  Germans,  and  Spaniards, 
during  which  hia  two  sons  Maximilian  and  Francis  Sforsa  were  for 
short  periods  seated  on  the  ducal  chair,  being  puppets  in  the  hands  of 
their  Swiss  or  Gkrman  auxiliaries,  Lombardy  became  finally  an 
Austrian  depeadency,  and  the  house  of  Sforza  became  extinct. 

'SGRAVESANDE.  WILLIAM  JACOB,  a  Dutch  mathematiGian  and 
philosopher,  whose  family  name  was  Storm  van  *b  Qravesande,  was  bom 
at  Hertogenbosch  (Bois-leDuc),  September  27, 1688.  On  the  side  of 
his  grandmother  he  was  descended  from  the  celebrated  physician  Jean 
Heumius,  and  some  of  bis  aoceatora  had  been  magistrates  of  Delft  in 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  century. 

He  receiv^  hia  earliest  education  in  his  father's  house,  and  while 
very  young  he  ahowed  a  decided  predilection  for  scientific  researches. 
When  sixteen  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Leyden  to 
study  the  law,  and  before  the  end  of  1707  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor. 
Hia  legal  atudies  did  not  however  prevent  him  from  applying  himself 
to  mathematical  subjects,  and  before  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
published  his  '  Essai  Hur  la  Perspective ;'  a  work  which  was  favourably 
noticed  by  John  Bernoulli,  and  contains  a  development  of  the  inge- 
nioua  idea,  that  if  a  horizontal  or  an  equatorial  dial  be  viewed  through 
a  plane  inclined  in  any  manner,  by  an  eye  at  the  extremity  of  the 
gnomon,  the  perspective  representation  of  the  dial  on  that  plane  will 
conatitute  a  dial  for  the  same  plane.  (Montucla, '  Hisl  des  Mathd- 
matiques,'  torn,  i,  p.  733.)  'SGravesande,  on  his  return  to  the  Hague, 
followed  for  a  time  the  profe»sion  of  a  barriater ;  but  in  1713,  a  society 
of  young  men  of  talent  having  undertaken  a  work  entitled  '  Le  Journid 
Litt^raire,*  he  became  one  of  ita  most  malous  contributors,  and  fur- 
nished for  it  numerous  extracts  from  works  relating  to  mathematica 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  also  published  in  the  journal  a  paper 
on  the  construction  of  the  air-pump  (in  which  machine  he  had  made 
socae  improvements),  one  on  the  theory  of  the  collision  of  bodies,  and 
severid  other  original  dissertations.  The  work  waa  afterwards  carried 
on  at  Leyden  under  the  title  of '  Journal  de  la  Republique  des  Lettres,' 
and  it  terminated  in  the  year  1733. 

'SGravesande  aocompanied  as  secretary  the  deputies  of  the  States- 
General  when  they  came  to  London  in  1715,  in  order  to  congratulate 
George  I.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  England.  Here  he  became 
acquainted  with  Dr.  Burnet,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  was  made  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  uter  his  return  to  the  Hague  he 
was  made  in  1717  professor  of  mathematica  and  astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Leydeu.  During  the  vacations  of  the  years  1721  and 
1722  he  made  two  journeys  to  Cassel,  in  consequence  of  invitations 
from  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse^  who  wi^ed  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
advice  respecting  a  machine  which  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of  per* 
petual  motion,  and  who  besides  had  manifestad  an  enlightened  taste 
for  experimental  philosophy. 

In  1724  'SGravesande,  on  quitting  the  chair  of  mathematioB  at 
Leyden,  delivered  an  oration  which,  under  the  title  '  De  Evidentia,'  he 
afterwwda  printed  at  the  head  of  the  third  edition  of  his  'j^l^mens 
de  Physique.'  In  this  he  ascribes  the  pre-eminence  to  mathematical 
evidence,  considering  it  as  the  only  criterion  of  truth;  and  he  makea 
the  aanction  of  moral  evidence  consist  in  the  will  of  the  Deity,  by 
whose  law  he  supposes  tiiat  man  believes  the  testimony  of  his  senses, 
and  trusts  in  the  conclusions  drawn  firom  analogy. 

In  1730  'SGravesande  added  civil  and  military  architecture  to  the 
•ubjects  which  he  taught,  and  four  years  afterwards  he  undertook  to 
give  instructions  in  a  course  which  comprehended  logic,  metaphysics, 
and  moral  philosophy.  From  attachment  to  his  country,  'SGravesande 
declined  in  1724  an  invitation  from  Peter  the  Great,  who  wished  him 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Hoyal  Academy,  then  recently  formed  at 
SU  Petersbuig;  and  in  1740  a  simUar  invitation  from  Uie  King  of 
Pruaaia.  He  was  occasionally  employed  as  an  engineer  in  superintending 
the  hydraulic  operations  which  were  executed  in  Holland.  He  was  alao 
oonaulted  by  the  minlBtera  of  the  Statea  when  measures  relating  to 
finance  were  in  contemplation;  and  having  a  great  facility  in  discovering 
the  key  to  secret  writing,  he  was  of  great  service  during  the  war  of  the 
Sucoeasion  in  deciphering  such  of  the  enemy's  despatohea  aa  happened 
to  be  intercepted. 

This  distinguished  professor  was  the  first  who  on  the  Continent 
publicly  taught  the  philoaophy  of  Newton,  and  he  thus  contributed  to 
Dring  about  a  revolution  in  the  physical  sciences ;  but  he  is  said  to 
have  been  more  skilful  in  making  observations  and  experiments  than 
in  oondncting  transcendental  researches;  and  falling  into  an  error 
respecting  the  Mature  of  force^  by  confounding  what  is  called  living  or 
active  force,  which  la  represented  by  the  product  of  a  body's  maas 
multiplied  into  the  square  of  ita  velocity,  with  simple  force,  which  is 
proportional  to  the  velocity  merely,  he  was  led  to  adopt  the  opinion 
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of  Leibnits  on  this  subject,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Kewton.  It  ia 
further  observed  that  'SGravesande,  whose  philosophical  lectures  are 
distinguished  by  a  simplicity  which  is  the  true  language  of  science,  waa 
not  alwaya  consistent  in  the  development  of  his  ideas.  Hia '  Intro- 
duction to  Philosophy'  is  the  work  of  a  disciple  of  Locke^  yet  he  neither 
adopted  the  particular  doctrinea  of  that  writer,  nor  did  he  propose  any 
system  of  his  own,  but  he  borrowed  by  turns  the  principles  annnmod 
by  different  philosophers. 

He  married  in  1720,  and  had  two  sons,  whom  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  within  eight  days  of  each  other,  when  the  eldest  was  fourteen 
and  the  other  thirteen  years  of  age.  He  supported  this  heavy  affliction 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  Christian  philosopher ;  and  after  a  long  sickness 
he  died,  February  28,  1742,  being  then  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of 
his  agCi 

The  principal  works  of  'SGravesande  are  the  '  Essai  de  Perspective,' 
1711 ;  '  Physicea  Elemeuta  Mathematica/  &c.,  of  which  the  fiiet  edition 
was  published  at  the  Hague  in  1720,  and  the  sixth,  which  is  in  English, 
by  Dr.  Deeaguliers  in  1747 ;  '  Philo«ophi89  NewtonisB  Institutiones  in 
USU8  Academicos,'  an  abridgment  of  the  preceding  work,  Leyden,  1723; 
'Matheseos  Universalis  Elementa,'  &a,  Leyden,  1727;  *  Introductio  ad 
Philosophiam,'  ice  :  of  this  the  first  edition  waa  published  in  173d, 
and  the  last  in  1756.  He  also  edited  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
Huygens,  and  the  'Arithmetica  Universalis'  of  Newton. 

SHAD  WELL,  THOMAS,  a  dramatic  author,  weU  known  aa  the 
hero  of  Dryden'a  satire  of '  Mac  Flecknoe,'  was  bom  in  Norfolk  in  1640 
of  an  ancient  Staffordshire  family.  He  was  bred  to  the  law,  but  dia- 
liking  the  drudgery  of  aa  office,  he  quitted  it  and  travelled  abroad. 
On  his  return  to  England  he  became  intimate  with  the  reigning  wita, 
and  particularly  with  Rochester,  Otway,  and  Dryden.  He  shortly  after 
produced  his  first  oomedy  of  *  The  Sullen  Lovers,'  which  was  so  well 
received  that  he  continued  in  this  dramatic  career,  and  became  so 
notable  a  man  as  to  be  set  up  by  the  Whigs  as  a  rival  of  Dryden.  In 
1688,  on  the  secession  of  Dryden  from  the  poet-laureateship,  Bochester 
recommended  Shad  well  to  the  place.  He  died  November  20,  1692,  it 
is  said  from  too  large  a  d^se  of  opium,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking. 

Shad  well's  dramatic  works  are :— 'The  Sullen  Lovers,'  1668;  'The 
Royal  Shepherdess,'  1669;  'The  Humourist,'  1671;  'The  Miser,' 
1672;  'Epsom  Wells,'  1678;  'Psyche,'  1675;  'The  Libertine,'  1676; 
'The  Virtuoso,'  1676;  *Timon  of  Athens,'  1678;  'A  True  Widow,' 
1679 ;  '  The  Woman  Captain/  1680 ;  '  The  Lancashire  Witches,'  1682 ; 
'The  Squire  of  Alsatia,'  1688;  'Bury  Fair,'  1689;  'The  Amorous 
Bigot,'  1690;  'The  Soowerers,'  1691;  'The  Volunteers,'  1693.  A 
complete  edition  was  published  in  1720  in  4  vols.  12mo. 

Thomas  Shadwell  owes  his  immortality  to  ridicule.  Dryden,  hia 
former  friend,  impaled  him  on  the  point  of  the  keenest  satire,  and 
there  he  remains  for  the  laughter  of  ages.  And  yet  nothing  could  be 
mere  unjust  than  this  satire,  for  of  all  Shadwell'a  faulta  dulness 
certainly  waa  the  lesat^  and  it  was  absurd  to  make  him— 


"  Through  all  the  realms  of  duHieBs  absolato ;  '* 


or  to  say — 


**  Matvre  in  dulness  from  his  tender  years^ 
Shadwell  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  ia  he 
Who  Btanda  confirmed  in  tall  stupidity. 
The  rest  to  some  faint  mranlng  make  pretence. 
But  Shadwell  nerer  deviates  into  sense." 

This  is  exquisite  writing,  but  very  untrue.  Shadwell  waa  a  man  of 
much  tact,  observation,  and  liveliness,  whose  extreme  negligence  and 
haate  in  writing  alone  seem  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  short-coming 
of  his  comedies.  Rochester,  who  certainly  waa  a  good  judge  of  wit 
and  vivacity,  said — 

**  Of  all  oar  modem  witp  none  seem  to  me 
Once  to  have  touched  upon  true  comedy 
But  hasty  Shadwell  and  slow  Wycherlcy. 
Shad  well's  unfinished  works  do  yet  impart 
Great  proofs  of  nature's  force,  though  none  of  art ;  *' 

and  no  one  who  looks  into  hia  plays  (which  few  of  his  critics  and 
biographera  have  done)  can  fail  being  struck  with  the  truth  of  this 
remark.  The  world,  on  Dryden's  authority,  laugh  and  vow  he  "  never 
deviates  into  senses"  He  often  wrote  a  play  in  a  month,  and  thus  all 
his  works  betray  carelesanesa.  It  ia  remarkable  that  Pope's  '  Dunciad,' 
which  was  an  imitation  of  'Mac  Fleckuoe,'  also  commits  the  very 
serious  mistake  of  making  a  very  lively  pert  man  like  Gibber  the  hero 
of  dulness. 

ShadweU  set  Ben  Jonson  before  him  aa  his  model,  and  he  followed 
him  at  a  considerable  distance  both  in  his  writings  and  in  his  personal 
behaviour.  Sensual,  given  to  excesses,  and  loose  in  his  conversation, 
he  had  the  ikults  of  that  great  man,  with  little  of  hia  "  immortal 
substance." 

SHATEI  is  the  patronymic  of  a  celebrated  Mohammedan  doctor, 
named  Mohammed  Ibn  Idrib  al  Shatei,  who  was  the  founder  of 
one  of  the  four  sects  which  are  considered  orthodox  by  the  Moslems. 
Shtfei  was  born  at  Gasah,  in  Syria,  in  the  year  150  of  the  Hejra  (a.d. 
767),  the  same  year  in  which  Abt!i  Hanifidi,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Hanefis  or  Hanefitea,  died.  At  the  age  of  two  be  was  taken  to  Mecca 
by  his  parents,  and  there  educated.    He  applied  himself  early  to  tho 
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itudy  of  theology  and  law,  and  soon  became  diatinguuhed  in  both 
tboae  scienoee;  He  was  gifted  with  ao  wonderful  a  memory,  that  he 
CM>ttld  repeat  a  whole  volume  after  reading  it  twioe  over.  He  la  oon« 
aidered  the  first  Mohammedan  dootor  who  diaoouned  of  jarisprudenoe, 
and  methodised  that  soienoe.  To  hia  attainmenta  in  all  branchea  of 
theology  Shdfei  added  many  other  literary  aooomplishmenta.  He  waa 
tn  excellent  poet,  and  used  to  deliver  leoturea  on  the  worka  of  the 
ancient  Arabian  poets,  explaining  the  difficult  pasaagea,  and  aatoniihing 
hie  auditory  with  the  extent  of  hia  erudition.  Hia  contemporary  Ibn 
^anbal  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  waa  "  as  the  aun  to  the  world,  and 
as  health  to  the  body."  His  asaidiuty  waa  suoh,  that  he  uaed  to  divide 
the  ni^fht  into  three  parts,  one  for  study,  another  for  prayer,  and  the 
third  for  i>leep.  Shdfei  died  in  Egypt^  A.B.  204  (a.d.  819).  Ho  lefb 
several  works,  which  are  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Mohammedana 
The  principal  is  his  treatise  on  the  '  Ossul,'  or  fundamental  principles 
of  laldm ;  his  '  Bunun '  and  his '  Masnad,'  two  other  works  on  the  same 
subject,  have  found  numerous  oommentators.  The  Sb^eites  spread 
formerly  about  Mawara-l-oahar,  or  Transoxiana;  they  are  now  met 
yrith  in  every  Mohammedan  oountryy  but  ohiefly  in  Arabia  and  in 
India. 

SHAFTESBURY.  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  first  EARL 
OF,  was  the  son  of  Sir  John  Cooper,  of  Rockborne  in  Hampshirei 
who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1622,  and  of  his  wife  Anne,  only  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley,  of  Wimbome  St  GilesV,  in  Dorset- 
shire, who  had  been  seoretary-at-war  to  Qut-en  Elizabeth.  He  was 
born  at  Wimborne  St.  Qiles's,  22od  July  1621,  and  inherited  the 
estates  both  of  his  father  and  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  the  latter 
especially  being  of  great  extent.     His  father  died  in  1681. 

Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (or  Cowper,  aa  the  name  is  sometimes 
written)  waa  entered  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  in  1636 ;  and  in  1638 
he  became  a  atudent  of  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  While  yet  however  only 
in  his  nineteenth  year,  having  already  excited  great  expectations  by 
his  talents,  he  waa  called  into  public  life  by  being  returned  as  one  of 
the  members  for  Tewkesbury  to  the  parliament  which  met  in  April 
1640.  He  did  not  sit  in  the  next— the  Long  Parliament,  which  met 
in  November  that  year;  but  he  continued  to  adhere  to  the  royal 
interest  till  be  wss  deprived,  in  1643,  of  the  government  of  Weymouth, 
tjpon  which  says  Clarendon,  "  he  gave  himself  up,  body  and  soul,  to  the 
fervice  of  the  parliament,  with  an  implacable  animosity  against  the 
royal  iotere&t."  The  next  year,  having  rai£ed  a  force  in  Dorsetshire 
pndcr  a  parliamentary  oommiFsion,  he  stormed  the  town  of  Wareham, 
and  reduced  all  the  surrounding  country.  But  he  appears  to  have 
been  afterwards  suspected  of  still  retaining  a  secret  attaohment  to  the 
royal  cause.  Nevertheless  he  waa  ealled  upon  to  sit  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Wiltshire  in  ^e  first  (Barebone's)  psrliament  assembled 
by  Cromwell  after  hia  diuolution  of  the  Long  Parliament,  2dth  April 
1658;  and  by  this  parliament  or  convention  he  was  repeatedly 
^pointed  one  of  the  Protector's  council  of  stato,  in  which  capacity 
nowever  it  is  affirmed  that  he  gave  a  strenuous  oppoattion  to  Crom- 
well's designs.  He  represented  the  town  of  Poole  ip  the  next  parlia- 
ment, which  met  8rd  September  1654 :  and  he  was  also  a  member  of 
Oliver's  last  parliament,  which  assembled  17th  September  1656,  and 
of  that  convened  by  Richard,  27th  January  1659. 

Notes  of  many  of  bis  speeches  during  this  part  of  his  life  are  pre- 
served  by  Burton ;  and  he  ia  said,  by  Anthony  Wood,  to  be  the  person 
by  whom  a  very  long  and  reooarkable  one  waa  delivered  in  March, 
1659,  which  was  published  soon  after  in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of 
'A  seasonable  Speech  made  by  a  worthy  Member  of  Parliament  in  the 
House  of  Commons  concerning  the  other  House/  It  handles  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  Protector  with  great  severity. 

After  tlie  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell,  Sir  Anthony,  although 
he  did  not  enter  into  any  direct  correspondence  with  the  king, 
incurred  tho  suspicion  of  the  council  of  state,  and  was  for  a  time  in 
some  danger.  He  continued  however  to  pursue  his  object  with  equal 
perseverance  and  address,  and  his  vigilance  and  activity  in  watching 
and  taking  advantage  of  every  turn  in  the  progress  of  events  were 
undoubtedly  of  great  service  in  helping  to  bring  about  the  Restoration. 
In  the  Convention  Parliament^  which  met  20th  April  1660,  Sir 
Anthony  was  one  of  the  select  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
invitation  to  the  king ;  and  he  waa  also  one  of  the  oommissionen  sent 
over  to  Breda.  Monk  indeed,  the  apparent  author  of  the  Restoration, 
appeared  to  have  been  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Anthony, 
and  to  have  acted  under  his  direction. 

As  soon  aa  Charles  had  come  over,  Sir  Anthony,  basidea  baing 
appointed  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
horse,  and  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  was  made  ohanoel- 
lor  of  the  exchequer  and  a  privy  councillor;  and  the  following  year 
he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Ashley  of  Wimborne  St.  Giles. 
In  the  patcut  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  Restoration  was  chiefly 
owing  to  him,  and  that  the  nation  had  been  delivered  from  tha  evils 
in  wliich  it  was  involved  "  by  his  wisdom  and  counsels,  in  concert 
with  General  Monk."  He  also  rat  as  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
oyer  and  terminer  on  the  trial  of  the  regicides,  in  October  1670,  a 
display  of  zeal  which,  all  things  oonsideredy  waa  thought  not  to  acgue 
much  delicacy  of  feeling. 

As  chonoellor  of  the  exchequer,  serving  under  his  lelatien  and  inti- 
mate friend  the  Earl  of  SouthamptoDt  lord  tpaaauwr,  who  was  in  bad 
healthy  Lord  Ashley  is  laid  to  have  had  almoat  the  entire  management 


of  the  treasury  in  his  own  hands.  But  both  in  council  and  in  parlia- 
ment, so  long  as  Clarendon  retained  his  influenoe,  he  was  found  acting 
with  what  we  may  call  the  opposition  section  of  the  ministry.  He 
did  what  he  oould  to  resist  the  Uniformity  Bill,  and  the  other  similar 
measures  directed  against  the  dissenters  (actuated,  aa  Clarendon 
affirms,  by  his  indififerenoe  to  all  religion) ;  and  he  also  opposed  the 
French  connection,  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  and  the  war  with  the  Dutch. 
Clarendon,  to  whom  Ashley  appeared  to  have  no  principle^  admits 
that  he  spoke  ''with  great  aharpness  of  wit,  and  had  a  cadence  in  his 
words  and  pronunciation  that  drew  attention."  On  the  death  of 
Southampton,  in  May  1667,  Ashley,  retaining  his  office  of  ohancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  was  appointed  one  of  the  oommissionera  for  execut- 
ing the  office  of  lord  treaaurer.  A  treaty  of  commerce  waa  concluded 
with  Spain  in  the  same  month,  the  instructions  for  which  were  drawn 
up  by  Ashley ;  and  the  peace  with  Holland  and  the  fall  of  Clarendon 
followed  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

But  when  Cbarlea's  natural  inclinations,  and  tho  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  York,  brought  about  a  renewal  of  the  old  conneetiou  with 
CVanoe,  Ashley,  after  very  little  hesitation,  yielded  to  the  current; 
and  his  name  is  one  of  those  immortalised  under  the  oomprehouaive 
designation  of  the  Cabal  Ministry,  which,  in  1670,  concluded  the  new 
French  treaty,  began  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  arbitrary 
domestic  government,  and,  within  two  years,  involved  the  country 
again  in  a  war  with  Holland.  Ashley  however  is  not  accused  of  having 
received  any  of  the  French  gold  with  which  pome  of  his  associates 
were  bribed  on  this  occasion,  and  he  appears  to  have  resisted,  though 
ineffectually,  some  of  the  worst  proceedings  of  the  government,  par- 
ticularly the  abutting  up  of  the  exchequer  in  January  1672,  of  which 
he  has  been  charged  by  some  writers  with  being  the  adviser.  It  was 
by  his  advice  that  Charles  published  tha  celebrated  declaration  for 
suspending  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws  against  the  Nonconformists 
and  Recusants,  in  Maroh  1672  ,*  but  Ashley  seems  to  have  regarded 
this  act  aa  no  illegal  stretch  of  authority  :  he  afterwarda  maintained, 
in  a  warm  argument  on  the  aubject  with  Locke,  who  enjoyed  much  of 
his  intimacy  and  confidence,  not  only  that  the  king's  supremacy 
entitled  him  to  do  many  things  in  eedeaiastical  which  he  oould  not  do 
in  civil  matters,  but  further,  "  that  a  government  oould  not  be  sup- 
posed, whether  monarchical  or  of  any  other  sort,  without  a  standing 
supreme  executive  power,  fully  enabled  to  mitigate  or  wholly  to 
suspend  the  execution  of  any  penal  law  in  the  intervals  of  the  legislative 
power."  To  attempt  to  cure  the  occasional  inconveniences  of  particular 
laws  by  means  of  a  legislative  power  always  in  being,  ha  contended 
was,  "  when  considered,  no  other  than  a  perfect  tyranny." 

In  April  1672  Ashley  was  created  Karl  of  Shaftesbury;  and  in 
November  following,  on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  who 
is  said  to  have  refused  to  put  the  great  seal  to  the  declaration  of 
indulgence,  he  was  raised  to  the  plaoe  of  lord  chancellor.  His  conduct 
in  this  office  has  been  represented  in  very  opposite  lights;  but  it 
appears  that,  without  much  knowledge  of  law,  his  natural  sagacity 
enabled  him  to  do  aubstantial  justice  in  most  oases  that  oame  before 
him,  and  to  acquit  himaelf  to  the  satisfaotion  both  of  the  public  and 
the  profession.  Roger  North,  in  his  '  Examen,'  asserts  that  he  began 
by  trampling  on  all  the  forms  of  his  court,  and  cutting  and  slashing 
after  his  own  fancy ;  but  the  bar,  he  adds,  *'  aoon  found  his  humour, 
and  let  him  have  his  caprice,  and  after,  upon  notice,  moved  him  to 
discharge  his  orders ;  and  tiiereupon,  having  the  advantage,  upon  the 
opening,  to  be  heard  at  large,  they  showed  him  his  face,  and  that  what 
he  did  was  against  common  juatice  and  sense;  and  this  speculum 
of  his  own  ignorance  and  preaumption,  coming  to  be  laid  before  him 
every  motionday,  did  so  intricate  and  embarrass  his  understanding, 
that  in  a  abort  time,  like  any  haggard  hawk  that  is  not  1st  sleep,  lie 
was  entirely  reclaimed."  So  that,  aa  Roger  expresses  it,  in  the  Liife  of 
his  brother,  the  Lord  Keeper  Guilford,  he  came,  as  is  ssid  of  the 
month  of  March,  <<in  like  a  lion  and  out  like  a  lamb."  It  is  asserted 
however  that  none  of  his  decrees  were  reversed.  The  tribute  which 
Drydan  pays  to  both  his  integrity  and  his  ability  aa  a  judge  in  the 
otherwice  severe  character  he  has  drawn  of  him  in  his  <  Absalom  and 
Aohitophel,'  ia  well  known: — 

"  In  Israers  conrts  ne*er  sat  an  Abethdin 
With  more  discerning  eyes,  or  hands  more  dean  } 
XJnbribed,  unsought,  the  wretched  to  redress. 
Swift  of  despatch,  and  easj  of  access.'* 

Shaftesbury  retained  the  seals  till  November  1673,  when  he  was  dia* 
missed  from  oflice,  no  doubt  by  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Romish  party  in  the  cabinet,  whose  confidenoe  or  good-will  he 
had  never  been  able  to  conciliate,  although  the  ready  and  cordial 
manner  in  which  he  had  lent  his  support  to  some  of  the  most  un- 
popular measures  of  the  oourt  had  at  the  same  time  gone  £sr  to 
deprive  him  of  the  favour  of  the  public.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
parte  of  his  political  conduct  while  ohancellor  are  his  compliance  with 
the  king's  command  to  issue  writs  fior  supplying  vncanciea  in  the 
House  of  Commons  during  tbe  prorogation  of  parliament;  hia 
strenuous  advocacy  of  the  war  with  Holland,  to  which  in  hia  apeech 
delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session  in  February  167S,  he  applied 
the  famous  expression  of  Cato, '  Delenda  est  Carthago/  sailing  further 
upon  his  hesiers  to  remember  that  the  states  of  HoUaod  were 
Enghiad'f  eternal  enemy  both  hy  interest  and  inclination;  and  ~ 
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eager  and  effeotual  support  of  the  Twk  Aot»  which  wm  paued  in  that 
seision.  Of  the  Corporation  Aot^  paaMd  twelve  yeara  before,  he  had 
been  a  decided  opponent. 

On  his  dismlBBal  from  o£Soe,  Shaftesbury  at  onee  openly  joined  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  aod  applied  all  his  activity  and  talent  of  intrigue 
to  thwart  the  meeeores  of  the  court.  His  grandson,  the  third  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  says  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.  Le  Clero  (and  noticed 
further  in  the  next  article),  that  his  ''  turning  short  upon  the  court, 
aa  Sir  William  Temple  ezpresaes  it,  had  only  this  plain  reason  for  it ; 
— ^tbat  he  discovered  the  king  to  be  a  papist,  through  that  disguise  of 
an  esprii  fortt  which  waa  a  character  his  vices  and  OTer-fon£iesa  of 
wit  made  him  affeot  and  act  very  naturally.  Whatever  compliances 
my  grandfather,  as  a  statesman,  might  make  before  this  discovery,  to 
gnin  the  king  from  his  brother  aud  the  French  party,  he  broke  off  all, 
when  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  means,  he  luul  gained  this  secret" 
By  taking  up  the  cry  of  No  Popery,  and  holding  himself  up  as  the 
martyr  of  his  zeal  for  Protestantism,  he  speedily  regained  his  old  popu- 
larity  ;  and  in  the  aession  which  began  in  January  1674,  the  House  of 
Commons  showed  from  the  first  day  of  its  re-assembling  what  a 
powerful  party  his  friends  constituted  there.  Indeed  they  proved  to 
be  the  majority  of  the  House,  the  proceedings  of  which  the  mioisteni 
could  find  no  way  of  checking  except  by  resorting  to  a  prorogation, 
which  they  continued  firom  time  to  time  till  it  lasted  for  no  less  than 
fourteen  months.  And  when  the  House  was  found  to  be  in  no  better 
humour  after  parliament  had  at  length  been  suffered  to  meet  again  in 
April  1675,  it  was  prorogued  again  in  June,  and  then,  after  another 
short  session,  which  began  on  the  13th  of  October,  waa  at  once  pro- 
rogued to  the  16th  of  February  1677|  or  for  above  fifteen  months. 
When  it  re-assembled,  Shaftesbury  contended  in  his  place  that  the 
parliament  had  been  actually  dissolved  by  being  so  long  kept  in  a  state 
of  suspension ;  upon  which  it  was  voted  that  he  should  acknowledge 
his  error  and  beg  the  king's  pardon  on  his  kneee  at  the  bar,  and  when 
he  refused  to  do  this,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  applied  to 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  repeatedly  petitioned  both  the  king 
and  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  he  was  not  released  until  he  at  length 
consented,  after  an  imprisonment  of  above  a  year,  to  make  the  submis- 
sion originally  required.  In  November  1680)  the  House  of  Lords 
resolved  that  these  proceedings  were  "unparliamentary  from  the 
beginning  and  in  the  whole  progress  thereof,"  and  ordered  them  all  to 
be  obliterated  from  the  journals  of  the  House.  The  Eail  of  Salisbury, 
Lord  Wharton,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  had  committed  the 
same  offence  in  the  debate  on  the  prorogation,  had  been  all  sent  to  the 
Tower  along  with  Shaftesbury ;  but  they  were  liberated  on  petitioning 
his  majesty  after  a  few  months'  detention. 

The  oppressive  usage  he  had  been  subjected  to  at  once  embittered 
Shaftesbury's  hostility  to  the  court  and  made  him  more  formidable 
than  ever  by  the  aeoession  of  public  favour  which  it  procured  him. 
Soon  after  his  release  occurred  the  strange  affair  of  Titus  Oates  and 
the  alleged  Popish  Plot ;  when  Shaftesbury  took  so  eager  a  part  in 
maintaining  the  truth  of  the  story,  that  some  writers  have  been 
inclined  to  suspect  it  was  all  a  contrivance  of  his  own.    But  even 
those  who  acquit   him  of  this  chaige  are  far  from  unanimous  in 
holding  that  he  actually  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  plot,  although 
he  turned  it  much  to  account  in  the  promotion  of  his  party  or  per- 
sonal objects.    When  the  new  council,  consisting  of  thirty  members 
— ^fifteen  the  existing  ohief  officers  of  state  and  of  the  household,  tea 
other  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  five  selected  from  the 
House  of  Commons — ^was  established  in  the  early  part  of   1679, 
Shaftesbury  was  made  its  president    It  was  immediately  after  being 
placed  in  this  position  that  he  drew  up  and  carried  through  par- 
liament the  famous  act  for  the  better  securing  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  now  known  as  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  but  in  thoae  days 
commonly  called  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act    In  October  following  how- 
ever he  was  dismissed  from  his  office  of  president  of  the  council ;  and 
soon  after,  by  his  advice.  Lord  Russell,  Lord  Cavendish,  and  two 
others  of  his  friends  resigned  their  seats  at  the  board.    Shaftesbury 
now,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1680,  took  the  bold  step  of  i^pearing  at  the 
bar  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  formally  presenting  the  Duke 
of  York  to  the  grand  jury  as  a  Popish  recusant    The  grand  jury 
were  sent  for  by  the  court,  and  dismissed  while  they  were  considering 
the  indictment ;  but  when  the  king  found  it  expedient  to  allow  the 
parliament  to  meet  again  in  October,  after  having  been  prorogued 
eince  July  of  the  preceding  year,  the  bill  for  extduding  the  Duke  from 
the  throne,  which  had  been  brought  forward  in  the  last  session,  was 
again  passed  by  the  Conunons;   and  a  new  prorogation  was  had 
recourse  to  in  January  1681.    Then  followed  the  Oxford  parliament, 
which  was  found  equally  intractable  with  its  predecesson,  and  was 
put  an  end  to  in  the  same  manner.    For  some  time  before  this, 
Shaftesbury  had  been  in  close  allianee  with  the  Duke  of  Monmouth ; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  by  his  advice  that  Monmouth  had  reoently 
returned  from  Holland,  in  defiance  of  his  father's  injunctions.    It  is 
supposed  that  Shaitesbury,  in  his  hatred  of  the  Di^e  of  York,  or  his 
conviction  of  the  dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  his  accession,  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  support  the  pretensions  of  Monmouth  to  the  throne, 
on  the  ground  of  an  alleged  marriage  between  Ms  motiier  and  Charles. 
Alarmed  by  these  designs,  the  court  resolved  to  make  a  bold  eflbrt  to 
destroy  the  powerful  demagogue;  and  on  the  Sad  of  July,  1681» 
Bhaftesbuiy  was  seised  by  an  order  of  CouncU  at  Thanet  House,  in 


Aldersgate  Street^  and,  beuig  brought  before  the  king  and  council^ 
was  oonunitted  to  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  But  when 
the  bill  of  indictment  was  preferred  against  him  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
the  24th  of  November,  the  grand  jury  ignored  it  It  is  said  that  the 
applause  in  the  court  upon  this  announcement  lasted  a  full  hour. 
Dryden,  who  had  a  short  time  before  celebrated  the  union  of  Mon- 
mouth and  Shaftesbury,  in  his  <  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'  now  wrote 
his  much  more  acrimonious  satire  of  '  The  Medal,'  in  reference  to  a 
medal  which  was  struck  in  honour  of  hia  lordship's  deliverance. 

Shaftesbury  however  seems  now  to  have  felt  that  there  was  no 
safety  for  him  under  the  present  system  of  things  in  England — that 
he  had  involved  himself  too  deeply  in  the  contest  with  the  govern- 
ment to  hope  that  they  would  ever  rest  till  they  had  effected  his 
destruction.  In  these  drcumstanoes  he  attempted  to  prevail  upon  hia 
friends  to  join  him  in  an  armed  insurrection  ;  and  upon  their  refusal 
he  fled  to  Holland,  on  the  18th  of  November  1682.  Here  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  Amsterdam,  where  an  attack  of  the  gout  in  his 
stomach  put  an  end  to  his  life,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  1 683. 

Lord  Shaftesbury  waa  three  times  married,  and  left  a  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  his  titles,  by  his  second  wife  Frances,  daughter  of 
David  Cecil,  thbd  earl  of  Exeter. 

Few  losses  of  the  kind  are  more  to  be  regretted  than  that  of  the  Memoirs 
of  his  own  time,  which  Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  written,  and  Locke^ 
to  whom  he  had  committed  the  mannscript,  to  have  destroyed  in  the 
fright  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the  execution  of  Algernon 
Sydney.  There  is  a  short  biographical  account  of  Shaftesbury  in 
Locke's  works ;  but  the  most  complete  Life  of  him  is  that  drawn  up 
under  the  direction  of  his  great-grandson,  the  fourth  earl,  by  Mr. 
Benjamin  Martin  and  Dr.  Kippis,  an  impression  of  which  was  printed 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  centiury,  all  the  oopies  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  except  two,  from  one  of  which  the  work  was 
reprinted  in  1836,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  under  the  snperinteudence  of 
Mr.  C.  W.  Cooke,  by  whose  name  it  sometimes  passes. 

SHAFTBSBURY,  ANTHONY  COOPER,  third  EAUL  OF, 
bom  at  J:!:zeter  House^  London,  February  26,  1671,  was  the  son  of 
Anthony  Cooper,  second  earl,  and  consequently  the  grandson  of  the 
subject  of  the  preoeding  article,  whose  favourite  he  was  from  child- 
hood, and  who,  according  to  the  received  accounts,  himself  super- 
intended his  education  in  his  earliest  years :  the  method  he  took  to 
instruct  him  in  Qreek  and  Latin  being  to  place  him  while  yet  very 
young  under  the  charge  of  a  female  of  the  name  of  Birch,  who  is 
affirmed  to  have  had  so  great  a  knowledge  of  these  languages  that 
she  spoke  both  with  considerable  fluency,  and  enabled  the  boy  to  read 
them  with  ease  by  the  time  he  was  eleven  years  old.  His  own  account 
of  his  education  is  however  somewhat  di£ferent,  at  least  in  so  far  aa  it 
ascribes  to  the  celebrated  John  Looke,  whom  he  calls  his  "  friend  and 
foster-father/'  the  ohief  share  in  his  training.  In  the  very  ourioua 
letter  (dated  February  1705)  to  M.  le  Clerp,  referred  to  in  the  pro- 
ceeding article  (whidi  was  first  printed  in  'Notes  and  Queries^' 
vol  iii,  p.  97*  &&,  from  the  original  in  the  Remonstrant  Library  of 
Amsterdam),  Lord  Sliaftesbury,  after  mentioning  how  entirely  his 

Sandfather  was  guided  by  the  advice  of  Locke  in  all  tiiat  concerned 
e  education  and  marriage  of  his  son,  goes  on  to  say  that  to  him  was 
afterwards  in  like  manner  entrusted  the  direction  of  hia  grandchildren, 
*'  in  whose  education  Mr.  Looke  governed  according  to  his  own  prin- 
ciples (since  published  by  him)  and  with  such  suocess  that  we  all  of 
us  came  to  full  years,  with  strong  and  healthy  constitutions:  my  own 
the  worst;  though  never  faulty  till  of  latei  I  was  his  more  particular 
charge :  being  an  eldeet  son  ta^en  by  grandfather  and  bred  under  hia 
immediate  oare :  Mr.  Locke  having  the  absolute  direction  of  my 
education."  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  Winchester,  and  then  spent 
some  years  in  travelling  on  the  Continent,  whence  he  retume  1  to 
England  in  1689.  In  1693  he  entered  parliament  as  one  of  the 
members  for  Poole,  and  took  a  oonsiderable  share  in  the  business  of 
the  house  on  the  Whig  side;  but  his  health  suffering  from  his  close 
attendance,  he  resigned  his  seat  in  1698,  and  went  over  to  Holland, 
where,  assuming  the  character  of  a  student  of  medicine,  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Bayle,  Le  Clero,  and  other  distinguished  literary 
persons.  His  father  dying  the  following  year,  he  returned  home ;  and 
he  made  a  oonsiderable  figure  in  the  House  of  Lords  during  the  short 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  King  William.  Soon  after  the  accession  of 
Anne  however  he  again  retired  to  Holland ;  and,  although  he  came 
back  to  his  native  country  after  an  absenoe'  of  two  years,  he  never 
again  took  any  part  in  public  life.  His  last  years  were  entirely 
dedicated  to  literature.  In  1708  he  pubUshed  his  *  Letter  on  Enthu- 
siasm ; '  in  1709,  his  <  Moralists,  a  Philoeophiod  Rhapsody ; '  the  same 
year  hii  *  Sensus  Communis,  or  Essay  on  Wit  and  Humour,'  in  which 
he  announced  his  famous  doctrine  of  ridicule  being  the  test  of  truth ; 
in  1710,  his  '  Soliloquy,  or  Advice  to  an  Author ; '  in  1711,  a  collected 
edition  of  all  these  works.  The  state  of  his  health  had  now  become 
so  alarming  that  he  was  induced  once  more  to  leave  England  for  a 
milder  olinuite ;  he  proceeded  to  Naples,  and  was  enabled  for  some 
time  to  resume  his  peh,  but  at  last  sunk  and  died  there  on  the  15th 
of  February  1718.  A  complete  collection  of  his  various  pieces,  which 
he  had  employed  his  last  days  in  preparing,  appeared  soon  after  his 
death,  in  three  volumes,  under  the  title  of  *  Characteristics  of  Men, 
Manners,  Opinions,  and  Times.' 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  writings  exoited  great  attention  and  admifation 
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in  hiB  own  day ;  and  his  name  still  remains  a  Considerable  one  in  the 
history  both  of  English  philosophy  and  English  eloquenoe.  He  appears 
to  have  bestowed  unwearied  pains  upon  his  dictioa ;  but  although  he 
abounds  in  iogenious,  forcible,  and  even  brilliant  passages,  he  failed 
to  attain  the  crowning  art  of  concealing  his  art,  and  his  composition 
has  for  the  most  part  an  air  both  of  effort  and  affectation.  His  philo- 
sophy as  a  system  has  little  claim  to  originality;  but  it  is  animated 
by  a  lofty  spirit  of  ancient  wisdom  and  beauty ;  and  is  full  of  glimpses 
and  hints  of  important  and  sometimes  new  truths.  "The  noble 
author  of  the  '  CliaraoteristiGS,' "  Warburton  has  said,  while  expressiDg 
his  repugnance  to  the  general  character  of  Shaftesbury's  philosophy, 
"  had  many  excellent  q^ities  both  as  a  man  and  a  writer.  He  was 
temperate,  chaste,  honest,  and  a  lover  of  his  country.  In  his  writings 
he  has  shown  how  much  he  has  imbibed  the  deep  sense  and  how 
naturally  he  could  copy  the  gracious  manuf  r  of  Plato." 

Lord  Shaftesbury  married,  in  1709,  bis  relation  Jane,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Ewer,  Esq.,  of  Lea  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  by  this  lady,  who 
survived  till  1751,  he  left  one  son,  Anthony,  the  fourth  earL  His 
own  mother  was  Lady  Dorothy  Manners,  daughter  of  John,  first  duke 
of  Rutland. 

♦SHAFTESBURY,  ANTHONY  ASHLEY  COOPER,  bevkkth 
EARL  OF,  eldest  son  of  the  6th  Earl,  who  was  for  many  years  Chair- 
man of  Committees  in  the  House  of  Lords,  was  bom  on  the  28th  of 
April  1801.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Harrow,  and  proceeded 
thence  to  Christchurcb,  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  IXA.  in  1822  as 
a  first  class  in  classics.  He  entered  parliament  in  1826  as  M.P.  for 
Woodstock,  and  was  a  CommiBsioner  of  the  Board  of  Control  from 
1828  to  1830.  In  1831  he  was  elected  for  Dorset,  and  became  a  lord 
of  the  Admiralty  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  of  1834-35. 
On  the  death  of  Mr.  Michael  Thomas  Sadler,  Lord  Ashley  (for  such 
was  the  courtesy  title  which  he  bore)  took  charge  of  the  Ten  Hours' 
Bill  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  object  of  which  was  to  limit  the 
hours  of  work  for  children  employed  in  factories.  On  the  restoration 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  1841,  a  poftt  was  offered  to  Lord 
Ashley,  who  declined  to  take  office  under  a  ministry  which  would  not 
adopt  the  Ten  Hours'  BilL  In  1846  Lord  Ashley  supported  the 
changes  proposed  in  the  Com  Laws  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  finding 
his  views  at  variance  with  those  of  his  constituents,  he  resigned  his 
seat  for  Dorsetshire.  In  1847  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the 
city  of  Bath,  which  he  continued  to  represent  till  his  accession  to  the 
peerage  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1851. 

Meanwhile  as  Lord  Ashley  he  had  acquired  a  remarkable  amount 
of  popularity  and  influence  in  what  is  commonly  known  as  ''the 
religious  world,"  by  his  earnest  advocacy  in  parliament  and  in  public 
meetings  of  the  views  of  the  "  evangelical  party  "  in  the  Church  of 
England,  and  his  untiring  support  of  almost  every  society  and  every 
movement  which  had  for  its  object  the  extension  of  Protestant 
doctrine,  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  suffering  and 
neglected  classes,  or  the  reformation  of  the  erring,  without  regpurd  to 
sect  or  party.  This  influence  he  has,  as  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  extended 
and  strengthened,  and  his  position  has  been  not  inaptly  compared 
with  that  formerly  held  by  Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  is  president  of  the 
Bible  Society,  of  the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  of  the  London 
Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews,  and  either  presi- 
dent or  a  leading  member  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the 
Plrotestant  AUianoe,  the  Labourers'  Friend  Society,  and  various  others, 
including  the  Ragged  School  Society,  which  has  engaged  during  the 
last  few  years  a  considerable  share  of  his  time  and  care,  in  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  for  destitute  children  a  certain  amount  of  education, 
and  for  providing  the  youth  with  employment  as  shoeblacks,  a  project 
that  has  been  eminently  successful 

It  has  been  stated,  without  being  contradicted,  that  on  the  accession 
of  Viscount  Palmerston  to  office  in  1855,  the  chancellorship  of  the 
duchy  of  Lancaster  was  offered  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  (who  is 
connected  with  Lord  Palmerston  by  marriage)  and  accepted  by  him, 
but  that  the  strong  repulsion  between  him  and  some  "  high  church  " 
members  of  the  cabinet,  on  aeoount  of  the  wide  difference  in  their 
religious  sentiments,  prevented  the  arrangement  being  carried  out. 

SHAH-ALIM  I.  (also  called  Sultan  Moaziv  and  Bahadub  Shah, 
succeeded  as  emperor  of  India  on  the  death  of  Aurungzebe,  of  whom 
he  was  the  eldest  surviving  son,  A.D.  1707  (a.h.  1119).  During  the 
life  of  his  father  he  had  been  entrusted  with  various  important  com- 
mands ;  but  his  uniformly  unassuming  deportment  failed  to  disarm 
the  jealous  suspicions  with  which  Aurungzebe  habitually  regarded  his 
sons,  and  he  was  at  one  period,  for  nearly  seven  years,  kept  under 
restraint.  At  the  outset  of  his  reign  he  had  to  sustain  a  contest  with 
his  two  brothers,  Asim  and  Cambakhsh,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  splendid  appanages,  the  kingdoms  of  Beejapoor  and  the  Dekkan, 
bequeathed  them  by  their  father ;  but  these  ambitious  princes  were 
successively  defeated  and  slain,  leaving  Shah-Alim  without  a  rivaL 
The  remainder  of  his  short  reign  presents  few  events  of  importance, 
being  chiefly  occupied  by  operations  against  the  Sikhs,  who  had  lately 
exchanged  the  character  of  peacefcd  devotees  for  that  of  armed 
fanatics,  and^  had  overrun  the  Punjab  and  adjoining  provinoes.  He 
died  in  a  fit,  in  his  camp  before  Lahore,  at  the  age  of  seventy  ^unar) 
years,  on  the  16th  of  February  1712  (a.b.  1124),  and  was  succeeded 
after  a  short  dvil  war,  by  his  eldest  son  Jehandar^Shah.  His  character 
i»  summed  np  by  an  able  native  historian,  Meer  Hussein-Khan,  with  a 


frankness  which  singularly  contrasts  with  the  adulation  usual  in 
eastern  writers :  "  This  emperor  was  extremely  good  natnred,  and 
mild  even  to  a  fault ;  but  very  deBdent  in  firmness,  for  which  quality 
indeed  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Timour  have  never  been  remark- 
able in  later  times." 

SHAH-ALIM  II.  succeeded  to  the  nommal  rank  of  emperor  on  the 
murder  of  his  father  Alimghir  by  the  vizier  Ghazi-ed-deen,  November 
1759  (A.H.  1178),  a  fate  which  he  himself  had  only  escaped  by  flying 
from  Delhi  some  time  previous.  He  spent  several  years  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  establish  his  authority  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  the 
distracted  empiie,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  English  writers  of  that 
period  under  the  name  of  the  Shahzadeh,  or  prince;  but  in  1765  he 
was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  protection  of  the  British,  who 
assigned  him  the  city  and  district  of  Allahabad  for  his  maiutenancop 
receiving  in  return  a  formal  grant  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  the 
original  titUdeed  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire.  His  impatience  to 
return  to  Delhi  however  led  hhn  to  unite  himself  with  the  Hahrattas 
in  1771;  but  he  quickly  found  that  he  had  merely  made  himself  the 
tool  of  his  new  allies,  and  after  various  vicissitudes  he  wss  aeixed  and 
blinded  (1788)  by  a  Rohilla  chief  named  Qholam  Khadir,  who  had 
taken  Delhi  The  rscovery  of  the  capital  by  Madajee  Sindiah  restored 
him  to  liberty,  but  he  continued  virtually  a  captive  of  the  Mahrattaa 
till  the  capture  of  Delhi  by  Lord  Lake  in  1803,  when  he  was  rescued 
from  the  miserable  and  degraded  state  to  which  he  had  been  reduoed, 
and  assigned  an  annual  pension  of  120,000^  for  his  support.  He 
died  in  1806,  aged  eighty-eeven,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Akbar 
Shah .  II.,  who  continued  an  English  state  pensioner  all  his  life,  and 
never  exerdsed  authority  beyond  the  palace  walls.  Akbar  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-two,  on  the  28th  of  September  1887. 

SHAHJEHAN,  or  'King  of  the  Worid,'  the  title  assumed  by 
Khurrem-Sbah,  the  fifth  of  the  Mogul  emperors  of  India,  who  auo- 
oeeded  his  father  Jehanghtr  SeUm  Shah,  in  1627  <a.h.  1037).  He 
had  borne  a  distinguished  part  in  the  transactions  of  his  father's  reign, 
and  had  the  glory  (1614)  of  first  reducing  the  Rana  of  Oodipoor,  the 
chief  of  the  Rigpoots,  to  submission;  and  in  1616  he  was  dedared 
heir  to  the  throne,  though  he  had  then  two  elder  brothers  living,  both 
of  whom  however  died  before  Jehanghtr.  He  was  afterwards  employed 
against  Candahar  and  the  Dekkan,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  and  military  skill ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  famous  empress 
Noor  Jehan,  who  favoured  the  pretensions  of  a  younger  prince  named 
Shahriyar,  led  to  his  disgrace  and  recall.  He  was  even  driven  for  a 
time  (1628)  into  open  rebellion,  and  was  never  entirely  reconciled  to 
his  father.  On  the  death  of  Jehanghtr  however  the  succession  was 
secured  to  Shuhjehan  by  the  fidelity  of  the  vizir  Azof-Jah,  and  Shah- 
riyar was  taken  and  put  to  deaths  The  revolt  in  the  following  year 
(1628)  of  a  powerful  chief  named  Khan-Jehan  Lodi,  who  took  refuge 
with  the  independent  Moalem  kings  in  the  Dekkan,  gave  rise  to  a  war 
in  that  quarter  which  lasted  several  years,  and  ended  in  the  total  sub- 
jugation of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur  (1631),  while  the  more 
I  powerful  states  of  E^ejapoor  and  Oolconda  were  compelled  (1636)  to 
'  pay  tribute  to  the  court  of  Delhi  A  war  with  the  Uzbeks  in  Baikh 
(1644-47)  was  attended  with  little  result ;  and  Candahar  (which,  after 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Moguls  in  1637,  had  been  recovered  ten 
years  later  by  the  Persians),  defied  all  the  efforts  of  two  succesive 
armaments,  led  by  the  princes  Dara-Sheko  and  Aurungzebe,  to  retake 
it.  The  war  in  the  Dekkan  was  renewed  in  1655;  and  Aurungsebe, 
who  was  viceroy  in  the  south,  gained  great  advantages  over  the  two 
kingdoms  which  remained,  Beejapoor  and  Qolconda.  But  a  dangerous 
illness,  which  seized  Shahjelum  in  1657,  led  to  a  premature  dvil  war 
between  his  four  sons  for  the  succession.  The  eldest,  Dan-Sheko, 
had  been  destined  by  his  father  for  the  heir ;  but  he  was  overthrown 
by  the  united  forces  of  Aurungzebe  and  Morad,  who  entered  Agra 
(1658),  and  deposed  their  father,  while  Aurungzebe^  speedily  getting 
rid  of  Mourad,  proclaimed  himself  emperor.  Shoojah,  the  fourth 
brother,  was  shortly  after  defeated  and  driven  out  of  India ;  and  Dara, 
being  taken  prisoner  the  next  year  in  a  fresh  attempt^  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Aurungzebe.  From  this  period  Shahjehan  was 
confined  by  his  ungrateful  son  to  the  dtadel  of  Agra,  though  con- 
stantly treated  with  respect  and  allowed  an  ample  establishments  He 
died  tiiere,  December  1666  (a.h.  1076),  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of 
his  age.  The  reign  of  Shahjehan  was  the  epoch  of  the  greatest  splen- 
dour and  prosperity  of  the  Mogul  dynasty,  though  its  territory  was 
afterwards  greatly  extended  by  Aurungzebe.  The  wise  regulations 
introduced  by  Akbar  for  securing  impartial  justice  to  all  dasses  of  his 
subjects,  Hindoo  as  well  as  Moslem,  were  still  in  full  force;  and 
Tavemier,  who  visited  India  daring  this  reign,  says  that  Shahjehan 
"  reigned  not  so  much  as  a  king  over  his  subjects,  but  rather  as  a 
father  over  his  family  and  children."  The  magoifioence  of  his  court 
was  unequalled  even  in  the  tales  of  Oriental  pomp.  The  famous 
*  peacock  throne,'  the  jewels  composing  which  were  valued  at 
6,500,000/.,  was  constructed  by  his  orders;  but  the  most  durable 
monuments  of  his  greatness  are  the  numerous  and  splendid  public 
buildings  which  he  erected*  The  city  of  New  Delhi,  or  Shahjehana- 
bad,  with  its  fortified  imperial  palace  and  noble  mosque,  was  built 
under  his  direction;  but  the  superb  mausoleum  of  the  Taj-Mahal, 
near  Agra,  which  he  built  for  the  sepulchre  of  his  favourite  queen, 
and  in  which  he  himself  lies  interred,  is  unsurpassed  perhaps  by  any 
edifice  either  ia  Europe  or  Asia  for  chaste  elegaooe  of  design  and 
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beauty  of  execution.  NotwithstaDdiDg  this  vast  expenditure,  his 
fiDances  were  so  well  regulated,  that  after  defraying  the  cost  of  his 
military  expeditions^  and  maintainiog  an  army  of  200,000  men,  he  left 
the  treasure  of  24,000,000/.  (Khaft-Khan),  the  savings  of  an  annual 
reYenue  of  from  25,000,000t  to  80,000,0002.  But  all  this  prosperity 
greatly  declined  under  Aurungzebe,  whose  bigotry  l«d  him  to  renew 
the  oppression  of  the  Hindoos,  and  whose  rtrsources  were  exhausted 
by  tbe  civil  wars  to  which  this  gave  rise,  and  by  his  insatiable  thirat 
for  conquest. 

SHAH  liOKH  BEHADIR,  called  also  Sbahhokh  Mibza  ('Behadir' 

aigoifying  '  a  champion,'  and  *  Mirsa '  '  a  prince '),  was  the  fourth  son 

of  Tamerlane.    The  news  of  his  birth  was  brought  to  his  father,  it  is 

said,  while  he  was  playing  at  ohess,  and  when  he  had  just  given  check 

to  the  kiog  (Shah)  with  his  castle  (Hokh) :  from  these  two  words  the 

name  of  the  son  was  formed.    He  succeeded  his  father  a.h.  807 

(A.D.  1405),  and  was  engaged  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  wars 

with  Cara  YouAuf,  a  Turcoman  prinoe  of  the  dynasty  of  tbe  Black 

Sheep,  and  with  the  sons  of  this  potentate.    He  defeated  the  father  in 

three  dififerant  battles,  and  was  equally  successful  against  his  two  sons 

Jehanshah  and  Iskender.    He  however  restored  the  province  of  Azer- 

bijau  to  Jehanshah,  whom  he  made  his  tributary,  and  left  Iskender  to 

wander  from  province  to  province.     In  ▲.h.   818  (a.d.  1416),  Shah 

Rokh  restored  the  famous  fortress  of  the  city  of  Herat,  which  his 

father  had  laid  la  ruins,  employing  upon  this  work  7000  men.    He 

also  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Herat  itself,  as  well  as  those  of  Merou ;  the 

latter  had  been  in  ruins  since  the  irruption  of  Gengis  Khan. 

The  children  of  Shah  Rokh  were :  Uleg  Beg,  who  governed  Mawaran- 
nahar,  or  the  country  beyond  the  Oxus;  Abul-fatha  Ibrahim,  who 
governed  Persia  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  and  died  twelve  years 
before  him,  leaving  behind  him  many  public  works,  amongst  others  a 
college ;  he  had  deservedly  the  reputation  of  a  liberal  patron  of  litera- 
ture; Mirza  Baiaankar,  or  Baisangor,  who  also  died  in  his  father's 
lifetime^  a  year  before  his  brother  just  mentioned,  leaving  three 
children,  who  reigned  separately  or  jointly,  and  waged  the  most 
bloody  wars  with  one  another;  Soyurgatmish,  who  commanded  under 
his  father  in  India  and  the  country  of  Qazneh,  and  died  a-h.  830 
(A.D.  1427);  and  Mirza  Mohammed  Jouki,  who  died  a.h.  848  (a  d.  1445). 
The  Transoxan  provinces  given  to  Ulug  Bey  had  been  previously  held 
by  Mirza  Khalil  Sultan,  grandson  of  Tamerlane  and  nephew  of  Shah 
Rokh,  who  confirmed  him  in  this  government.  But  of  this  he  wa^ 
despoiled  by  a  rebel  courtier,  who  kept  him  prisoner;  and  on  the 
death  of  the  rebel,  Uie  provinces  of  Persian  Irak  and  Azerbijan  were 
given  to  the  restored  prince  in  lieu  of  his  original  territory.  Shah 
Rokh  himself  died  after  an  illustrious  reign  of  forty-three  years,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-one,  at  Ray  in  Persia. 

SHAH-ZEMAUN(<Kingof  the  Age')  became  king  of  Cabul  and 
Afghanistan  on  the  death  of  his  father  Timour  Shah  a.d.  1793 
(a.h.  1208),  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  elder  brother  Hunwyoon: 
another  brother,  Mahmood,  was  also  defeated  in  battle  and  driven 
into  Persia.  The  Doorauni  kingdom  had  fallen  into  great  disorder 
during  the  indolent  reign  of  Timour ;  but  instead  of  bending  his  efforts 
to  re-establish  subordination  in  his  dominions,  he  became  possessed 
with  the  ambition  of  emulating  the  Indian  conquests  of  his  grand- 
father Ahmed  Shah,  expelling  the  Mahrattas  from  Delhi,  and  restoring 
the  ascendency  of  the  Moslema  With  these  vievrs,  and  encouraged 
by  the  invitation  of  the  Rohillas,  he  three  times  (in  1795-96-98) 
invaded  the  Punjab  and  oocupied  Lahore;  but  though  his  movements 
occasioned  considerable  alarm  to  the  Mahrattas  (who  remembered 
their  former  defeats  by  the  Afghans),  and  even  to  the  British  in  Bengal, 
who  assembled  a  force  on  their  frontier  to  check  his  progress  in  case 
of  need,  he  was  in  each  instance  recalled  by  the  attacks  of  the  Persians 
and  Uzbeks  on  the  north  and  west,  and  by  the  renewed  attempts  of 
his  brother  Mahmood  on  the  crown.  The  unpopularity  of  the  vizir 
Wuffadar  Khan  detached  many  nobles  from  the  king's  party;  and  the 
desertion  of  Futteh  Khan,  the  powerful  chief  of  the  Barukzyes, 
enabled  Mahmood,  in  1800,  to  possess  himself  of  Caudahar.  A  force 
sent  against  him  was  dispersed;  and  Shah-Zemaun,  flying  towards 
Cabul,  was  treacherously  seized  and  given  up  to  his  brother,  by  whom 
he  was  blinded  and  imprisoned.  Mahmood  now  became  king,  but 
was  dethroned  in  his  turn,  after  two  years,  by  Shah-Shoojah-al-Mulk 
(the  lately  restored  prinoe),  who  was  full  brother  to  Shah-Zemaim. 
The  latter  was  now  released  and  treated  with  kindness;  but  when 
Shoojah  was  driven  from  his  throne  in  1809,  the  blind  Shah-Zemaun 
accompanied  his  flight,  and  died  in  exile. 

SHAKHOVSKY,  PRINCE  ALEXANDER  ALEXANDROVICH, 
a  prolific  and  popular  Russian  dramatic  author,  was  born  in  1777,  at 
a  village  in  the  government  of  Smolensk.  He  entered  the  army  in 
1793,  but  in  1801  obtained  tbe  more  congenial  appointment  of  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  theatre.  The  war  of  1812  recalled  him  to  the 
army  and  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of  Cossaks,  but  after  its 
oondusion  he  resumed  the  duties  of  management  He  retired  with  a 
pension  in  1818,  and  died  in  1846.  During  his  lifetime  Prince 
Shakhovsky,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  Russian  dramatic  authors, 
and  was  sometimes  styled  the  Russian  Kotzebue.  The  number  of 
lus  plays  is  loosely  said  to  have  approached  a  hundred ;  many  of  them 
were  translations  and  adaptations  chiefly  from  the  French.  Among 
them  may  be  found  a  refashionment  of  Shakspere's  '  Tempest,'  and  a 
Vaioa  foonded  on  Walter  Scott's  'Black  Dwarf/     The  original  play 


which  is  considered  his  beat,  bears  tbe  title  of  '  Aristophaues,'  and  is 
founded  on  the  history  of  the  great  Athenian  dramatist;  another,  a 
oomedy,  '>yhat  you  don't  like  don't  listen  to '  ('Ne  lyubo  ne  slushay'), 
and  a  third,  'A  lesson  to  Coquettes,'  are  also  of  unusual  merit  His 
vaudevilles  and  light  comedies  are  considered  his  most  successful 
efforts. 

SHAKSPERE,  WILLIAM.  The  controversies  about  the  greatest 
poet  of  England  begin  with  the  spelling  of  his  name.  The  three 
signatures  of  his  will  ara  bo  obscure  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  he  wrote  hid  name  Shaksperb  or  Shakspeake.  The  auto- 
graph in  the  copy  of  Fiorio's  Montaigne,  purchased  by  the  British 
Museum,  is  decidedly  Shaespkre.  In  a  mortgage  deed  purchased  by 
the  Corporation  of  London  it  is  Shaksper.  In  tueStratfurd  Registers 
of  his  own  baptism  and  burial,  and  of  tbe  baptism  of  hid  children,  it 
is  Shakspebb.  In  the  folio  of  1623  it  is  Shakespeare.  The  most 
usual  mode  in  which  the  name  was  written  appears  to  have  been 
Shaebpsrx. 

Sieevens,  one  of  the  editoi-s  of  his  works,  says  "  All  that  is  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  concerning  Shakspeare  is — that  he  was 
born  at  Stratford-upon-Avon — married  and  had  chiLiren  there — went 
to  London,  where  he  commenced  actor,  and  wrote  poems  and  plays — 
returned  to  Stratford,  made  his  will,  died,  and  was  buried."  This  is 
not  *'  all  that  is  known  with  any  degree  of  certain ty."  There  is  indeed 
a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  materials  for  Shakspere's  life,  such  as 
perhaps  exists  in  no  similar  instance  of  a  man  so  eminent  amongst  his 
contemporaries.  Mr.  Hallam  has  justly  observed  "All  that  insatiable 
curiosity  and  unwearieJ  diligence  have  detected  about  Shakspere 
serves  rather  to  disappoint  and  perplex  us  than  to  furnish  the  slightest 
illustration  of  his  character.  It  is  not  the  register  of  his  baptism,  or 
the  draft  of  his  will,  or  the  orthography  of  his  name,  that  we  seek. 
No  letter  of  his  writing,  no  record  of  his  conversation,  no  charactar  oi 
him  drawn  with  any  fulness  by  a  contemporaiy,  can  be  produced." 
But  if  we  have  nothing  but  registers,  and  title  deeds,  and  pedigrees, 
and  wills,  we  must  be  content  with  these  'spoils  of  time,'  in  the 
absence  of  matters  which  bring  us  nearer  to  tbe  individuaL  We  have 
however  the  possibility  left  of  throwing  some  light  upon  the  obscurity, 
by  grouping  the  records,  amidst  the  mass  of  circumstances  of  which 
they  form  so  small  a  part  We  have  the  '  tombstone  information,'  as 
such  facts  have  been  called ;  but  we  have  something  more.  The  life 
of  Shakspere  has  to  us  the  value  above  that  of  all  other  values  in  con 
nection  with  his  writings.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may 
be  as  to  the  dates  of  particular  works,  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  enable  us  to  dass  those  works  in  cycles.  This 
species  of  inquiry  forms  no  unimportant  part  of  the  biography  of 
Shakspere ;  and  new  views  may,  without  impropriety,  be  baised  upon 
the  new  circumstances  connected  with  the  poet's  literary  history 
which  have  been  opened  to  us  by  diligent  inquirers  during  recent  years. 

In  the  register  of  baptisms  of  tbe  parish  church  of  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  we  find,  under  the  date  of  April  26,  1564,  the  entry  of  the 
baptism  of  William,  the  son  of  John  Shakspere.  The  entry  is  in 
Latin — "  Gulielmus  filius  Johannes  Shakspere."  The  date  of  William 
Shakspere's  birth  has  always  been  taken  as  three  days  before  his 
baptism ;  but  there  is  certainly  no  evidence  of  this  fact.  Who  was 
John  Shakspere,  the  father  of  William  V  The  same  register  of  baptism 
shoves,  it  is  reasonably  conjectured,  that  he  had  two  daughters  baptised 
in  previous  years — Jone,  September  15th,  1558 ;  Margaret,  December 
2nd,  1562.  Another  brief  entry  in  another  book  doses  the  record  of 
Mai*garet  Shakspere;  she  was  buried  on  the  30th  of  April,  1568. 
There  is  very  little  doubt  that  tbe  elder  daughter,  Jone,  died  also  in 
infancy ;  for  another  daughter  of  John  Shakspere,  also  called  Jone^ 
was  baptised  in  1569.  William  was  in  all  probability  the  first  of  the 
family  who  lived  beyond  the  period  of  childhood.  From  these  records, 
then,  we  collect,  that  John  Shakspere  was  married  and  hving  in  the 
parish  of  Stratford  in  1558.  He  was  no  doubt  settled  there  earlier; 
for  in  the  ai'chives  of  the  town,  by  which  his  course  may  be  traced 
for  some  years,  we  find  that  he  was,  in  1556,  one  of  the  jury  of  the 
Court-leet;  in  1557  one  of  the  ale-tasters;  at  Michaelmas  of  that  year, 
or  very  soon  afterwards,  ho  was  elected  a  buigess  or  junior  member  of 
the  corporation ;  in  1558  and  1559  he  served  the  office  of  constable, 
which  duty  appears  then  to  have  been  imposed  upon  the  youngw 
members  of  the  corporate  body ;  lastiy,  in  1561,  he  was  elected  one 
of  the  chamberlains.  Here  then,  previous  to  the  birth  of  William 
Shakspere,  we  find  his  father  passing  through  the  regular  gradations  of 
those  municipal  offices  which  were  filled  by  the  most  respectable 
inhabitants  of  a  country  town. 

There  have  been  endless  theories,  old  and  new,  as  to  the  worldly 
calling  of  John  Shakspere.  There  are  andent  registers  in  Stratford, 
minutes  of  the  Common  Hall,  proceedings  of  the  Court-leet,  pleas  of 
the  Court  of  Record,  writs,  which  have  been  hunted  over  with 
unweafied  diligence,  and  yet  they  tell  us  littieof  John  Shakspere; 
and  what  they  tell  us  is  too  often  obscure.  When  he  was  elected  an 
alderman  in  1565,  we  can  trace  out  the  occupations  of  his  brother 
aldermen,  and  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  municipal 
authority  of  Stratford  was  vested,  as  we  may  naturally  suppose  it  to 
have  been,  in  the  hands  of  substantial  tradesmen,  brewers,  bakers, 
butchers,  grocers,  victuallerB,  mercers,  woollen-drapers.  On  rare 
occasions,  the  aldermen  and  burgeeses  constituting  the  town-ooundl 
Affixed  their  signatures,  for  greater  solemuity,  to  soom  order  of  tho 
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oourt;  and  on  the  S9th  of  September,  in  the  MTenth  of  Elizabeth,  we 
have  nineteen  names  BUbecribed,  aldeftnen  and  burgesBes.  There  is 
flomethitig  in  ihia  dooument  which  euggests  a  motive  higher  than  mere 
curiosity  for  calling  up  these  dignitaries  from  their  happy  oblifion, 
saying  to  each,  **  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name  ?  or  bast  thou  a 
mark  to  thyself  like  an  honest,  plain-dealing  man?"  Out  of  the 
nineteen,  six  only  can  answer,  "I  thank  Qod  I  have  been  so  well 
brought  up  that  1  can  write  my  name."  We  were  reluctant  to  yield 
our  assent  to  Malone's  asat^rtion  that  Shakspere's  father  had  a  mark  to 
himself.  The  marks  are  not  distinctly  affixed  to  each  name  in  this 
document;  but  subsequent  discoveries  establish  the  fact  that  he  used 
two  marks — one,  something  like  an  open  pair  of  compasses ;  the  other, 
the  common  cross.  Even  half  a  century  later,  to  write  was  not  held 
indispensable  by  persons  of  some  pretension.  One  of  the  aldermen  of 
Btratford  in  1565,  John  Wheler,  is  described  iu  the  town-records  as  a 
yeoman.  He  must  have  been  dwelling  in  Stratford,  for  we  have  seen 
that  he  was  ordered  to  take  the  office  of  high  bailiff,  an  office  demanding 
a  near  and  constant  residence.  We  can  imagine  a  moderate  landed 
proprietor  cultivating  his  own  soil,  rentinfr  perhaps  other  land,  seated 
in  a  house  in  the  town  of  Btratford,  such  as  it  was  in  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century,  as  conveniently  as  in  a  solitary  grange  several  miles 
away  from  it.  Such  a  proprietor,  cultivator,  3reoman,  we  consider 
John  Sbakspere  to  have  been.  In  1656  John  Sbakspere  was  admitted 
at  the  Court-leet  to  two  copyhold  estates  in  Stratford.  Here  then  is 
John  Sbakspere,  before  his  marriage,  the  purchaser  of  two  copyholds 
in  Stratford,  both  with  gardens,  and  one  with  a  croft,  or  small  inclosed 
field.  In  1570  John  Sbakspere  is  holding,  as  tenant  under  William 
Clopton,  a  meadow  of  fourteen  acres,  with  its  appurtenances,  called 
Ingon,  at  the  annual  rent  of  eight  pounds.  When  he  married,  the  estate 
of  Asbies,  within  a  short  ride  of  Stratford,  came  also  into  his  posses- 
sion ;  and  so  did  some  landed  property  at  Snitterfield.  With  these 
facts  before  us,  scanty  as  they  are,  can  we  reasonably  doubt  that  John 
Bhakspere  was  living  upon  his  own  land,  renting  the  land  of  others, 
actively  engaged  in  the  business  of  cultivation,  in  an  age  when  men  of 
substance  very  often  thought  it  better  to  take  the  profits  direct  than 
to  share  them  with  the  tenant  ?  The  belief  that  the  fa^er  of  Sbakspere 
was  a  small  landed  proprietor  and  cultivator,  employing  bis  labour  and 
capital  in  various  modes  which  grew  out  of  the  occupation  of  land, 
oflers  a  better,  because  a  more  natural,  explanation  of  the  circnmstances 
connected  with  the  early  life  of  the  great  poet,  than  those  stories  which 
Would  make  him  of  obscure  birth  and  servile  employments.  Take  old 
Aubrey's  story,  the  shrewd  learned  gosoip  and  antiquary,  who  survived 
Sbakspere  some  eighty  years : — "  Mr.  William  Shakespear  was  bom  at 
Stratfotd*upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick.  His  father  was  a 
butcher,  and  1  have  been  told  heretofore  by  some  of  the  neighbours  that 
when  he  Was  a  boy  he  exercised  his  father's  trade ;  but  when  he  killed  a 
calf  he  would  do  it  in  high  style,  and  make  a  speech.  There  was  at  that 
time  another  butcher's  son  in  this  town  that  was  held  not  at  all  inferior 
to  him  for  a  natural  wit,  his  acquaintance  and  coetanean,  but  died  young." 
The  story,  however,  has  a  variation.  There  was  at  Stratford,  in  the 
year  1698,  a  clerk  of  the  parish  church,  eighty  years  old, — that  is,  he 
was  three  years  old  when  William  Sbakspere  died,— and  be,  pointing 
to  the  monument  of  the  poet  with  the  pithy  remark  that  be  was  the 
"  best  of  his  family,"  proclaimed  to  a  member  of  one  of  the  Inns  of 
Court  that  '*this  Sbakespeare  was  formerly  in  this  town  bound 
apprentice  to  a  butcher,  but  that  he  ran  from  his  master  to  London." 
His  father  was  a  butcher,  says  Aubrey;  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
butcher,  says  the  parish  clerk.  Akin  to  the  butcher^s  trade  is  that  of 
tbe  dealer  in  wool.  It  is  upon  the  authority  of  BettertoQ,  the  actor, 
who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  made  a  journey  into 
Warwickshire  to  collect  anecdotes  relating  to  Bhakspere,  that  Rowe 
tells  us  that  John  Sbakspere  was  a  dealer  in  wool : — '*  His  family,  as 
appears  by  the  register  and  tbe  public  writings  relating  to 
that  town,  were  of  good  figure  and  fashion  there,  and  are  mentioned 
as  gentlemen.  His  father,  who  was  a  considerable  dealer  in  wool, 
had  so  large  a  family,  ten  children  in  all,  that  though  he  was  his 
eldest  son,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than  his  own  em- 
ployment." Malone  was  a  believer  in  Rowe's  account ;  and  he  was 
confirmed  in  his  belief  by  possessing  a  pieoe  of  stained  glass,  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  merchants  of  the  staple,  which  had  been  removed 
from  a  window  of  John  Shakspere's  house  in  Henley  Street.  But, 
unfortunately  for  the  credibility  of  Rowe,  as  then  held,  Malone  made 
a  discovery,  as  it  is  usual  to  term  such  glimpses  of  the  past :  "  I  began 
to  despair  of  over  being  able  to  obtain  any  certain  intelligence  con* 
oeming  his  trade;  when,  at  lengtii,  I  met  with  the  following  entry, 
in  a  vei7  ancient  manuscript,  containing  an  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  bailiff's  court,  which  furnished  me  with  the  long-sought'for 
information,  and  ascertains  that  tbe  trade  of  our  great  poet's  father 
was  that  of  a  glover;  "  ''Thomas  Siche  de  Arscotte  in  com.  Wigom. 
querit'  versus  Johm  Shakpspere  de  Stretford,  in  com.  Warwlc.  Olover, 
in  plao.  quod  reddat  ei  oct.  librae,  kc**  This  Malone  held  to  be 
decisive.  Mr.  Collier  and  Mr.  Halliwell  affurai  that  the  woid  Oh,  with 
the  second  syllable  contracted,  is  glover :  and  we  accept  their  in- 
terpretation. But  we  still  hold  to  the  belief  that  he  was,  in  1556,  a 
landed  proprietor  and  an  occupier  of  land;  one  who,  although  sued  as 
a  glover  on  the  17th  June  of  that  year,  was  a  suitor  in  the  same 
court  on  the  19th  November,  in  a  plea  against  a  neighbour  for 
unjustly  detaining  eighteen   quarters   of  barley.     We  think,  that 


butcher,  dealer  in  wool,  glover,  may  all  be  reconciled  with  our  position, 
that  he  was  a  landed  proprietor,  occupying  land.  Harrison,  who 
mingles  laments  at  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  fanner,  with  some* 
what  contradictory  denouncements  of  the  oppression  of  the  tenant  by 
tbe  landlord,  holds  that  the  landlord  is  monopolising  the  tenant's 
profits. — "  Most  sorrowful  of  all  to  understand,  that  men  of  great 
port  and  countenance  are  so  far  from  suffering  their  farmers  to  have 
any  gain  at  all,  that  they  thenuelvea  become  orazibbb,  butchers, 
TANNERS,  8HEBP-MA8TEBS,  >\oODM£N,  and  dcnique  quid  noiij  thereby  to 
enrich  themselves,  and  bring  all  the  wealth  of  the  country  into  their 
own  hands,  leaving  the  commonality  weak,  or  as  an  idol  with  broken 
or  feeble  arms,  which  may  in  time  of  peace  have  a  plausible  show,  but, 
when  necessity  shall  enforce,  have  an  heavy  and  bitter  sequel.**  Has 
not  Harrison  solved  tbe  mystery  of  tbe  *  butcher;'  explained  tbe 
tradition  of  the  '  wool-merchant ; '  shown  how  John  Bhakspere,  the 
'  woodman,'  naturally  sold  a  piece  of  timber  to  the  corporation,  which 
we  find  recorded ;  abd,  what  is  most  difficult  of  credence,  indicated 
how  the  ' glover '  is  reconcileable  with  all  these  employments]  We 
open  an  authentic  record  of  this  very  period,  and  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  is  palpable:  In  John  Btrype's  'Memorials  Ecclesiastical 
under  Queen  Mary  I.,'  under  the  date  of  1558,  we  find  this  passage : 
"  It  is  certain  that  one  Edward  Home  suffered  at  Newent,  where  this 
Deighton  had  been,  and  spbke  with  one  or  two  of  the  same  parish 
tbat  did  see  him  there  bum,  and  did  testify  that  they  knew  the  two 
persons  that  made  the  fire  to  burn  him ;  they  were  two  glovert  or 
FELLMONOEBa."  A  fellmouger  and  a  glover  appear  from  this  passage 
to  have  been  one  and  the  same.  The  fellmouger  is  he  who  prepnres 
skins  for  the  use  of  tbe  leather-dresser,  by  separating  the  wool  from 
the  hide — the  natural  coadjutor  of  the  sheep-master  and  the  wool* 
man. 

We  have  now  to  inquire  who  was  the  mother  of  William  Sbakspere  1 
His  father  died  in  1601.  On  the  9th  of  September  1608,  we  have  an 
entry  in  the  Stratford  register  of  burial,  "Mary  Sbakspere,  widow." 
It  is  stated  in  a  bill  of  chaucery,  of  the  date  of  November  2ith,  1597* 
that  John  Bhakspere  and  Mary  his  wife  were  "  lawfully  seised  in  their 
demesne  as  of  fee  as  in  the  right  of  the  said  Mary  of  and  in  one 
messuage  and  one  yard  land,  with  the  appurtenances,  lying  and  being 
in  Wylnecote."  In  the  will  of  Robert  Axden,  dated  November  24  th 
1566,  we  find,  **  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  youngest  daughter  Mary 
all  my  land  in  WiUmecote,  called  Asbyes,  and  the  crop  upon  the 
ground,"  Ac.  We  shall  presently  have  occasion  more  particularly  to 
refer  to  a  grant  of  arms  made  to  John  Bhakspere  in  1669,  and  con- 
firmed in  1699.  In  the  latter  document  it  is  recited  that  he  "  had 
maiTied  the  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Arden,  of 
Wellingcote."  The  grandfather  of  Mary  Arden  was  groom  of  the 
chamber  to  Henry  VII.,  and  he  was  the  nephew  of  Sir  John  Arden, 
squire  of  the  body  to  the  same  king.  Sir  Johu  Arden  was  a  son  of 
Walter  Arden,  and  of  Eleanor,  the  daughter  of  John  Hampden  of 
Buckinghamshire.  There  were  thus  tbe  ties  of  common  blood 
between  William  Sbakspere  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  the  next  generation— John  Hampden,  who  was  a  student  in  the 
Inner  Temple  when  the  poet  died.  Mary  Arden's  property  has  been 
computed  to  be  worth  some  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  the  money  of 
heriimo.  It  is  probable  that  Mary  Arden  became  the  wife  of  John 
Bhakspere  soon  aifter  her  father's  deatb,  which  was  in  1666. 

Of  these  parents,  then,  was  William  Bhakspere  born,  in  1664,  in 
tbe  town  of  Stratford.  But  in  what  part  of  Stratford  dwelt  iiis 
parents  in  the  year  1664  ?  It  was  ten  years  after  this  that  his  father 
became  the  purchaser  of  two  fkvehold  houses  in  Henley-street — Chouses 
tbat  still  exist — houses  which  the  people  of  England  have  agreed  to 
preserve  as  a  precious  relic  of  their  greatest  brother.  William 
Bhakspere,  then,  might  have  been  born  at  either  of  his  father's  copy- 
hold houses,  in  Qreenhill-street,  or  in  Henley-street ;  he  might  have 
been  bom  at  Ingon ;  or  his  father  might  have  occupied  one  of  the  two 
freehold  houses  in  Henley-street  at  tbe  time  of  the  birth  of  his  eldest 
son.  Tradition  says,  that  William  Sbakspere  was  bom  in  one  of  these 
houses ;  tradition  points  out  the  very  room  iu  which  he  was  bom. 
Whether  Sbakspere  were  bom  here,  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  property  was  the  home  of  his  boyhood. 

At  the  time  when  Shakspere's  father  bought  this  house,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  a  mansion  as  compared  with  the  majority  of  houses  iu  Strat- 
ford. There  is  an  order  from  the  Privy  Council  to  the  bailiff  of 
Btratford,  i^er  a  great  fire  which  happened  there  in  1614,  pointing 
out  that  fires  had  been  very  frequently  occasioned  there  '*by  means 
of  thatched  cottages,  stacks  of  straw,  furies,  and  such-like  combustible 
stuff,  which  are  suffered  to  be  erected  and  made  confusedly  in  most 
of  the  principal  parts  of  the  town  without  restraint/'  Stratford,  like 
nearly  every  other  town  of  England  in  that  day,  doeely  built,  imper- 
fectly drained,  was  subject  to  periodical  visitations  of  the  plague. 
From  the  average  annual  number  of  births  and  burials  we  may  Infer 
that  the  usual  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  about  1200.  When 
William  Bhakspere  was  about  two  months  old,  the  plague  broke  out  in 
this  town,  and,  hi  the  short  space  of  six  months,  288  persons,  a  fifth  of 
the  population,  fell  victims.  The  average  annual  mortality  waa 
about  forty.  No  one  of  the  fiunily  of  Bhakspere  appears  to  have  died 
during  the  visitation.  In  1666  another  son,  Qilbert,  was  bom.  The 
head  of  this  growing  family  was  actively  engaged,  no  doubt^  in 
private  and  public  dotiea.     In  1668  John  Bhakspere  beoima  tba 
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bailiff,  or  chief  muittnie,  of  Sintford.  Tbii  office,  during  the 
period  m  which  he  h«ld  it,  would  oonfer  rank  upon  him,  in  an  age 
when  the  titles  and  degrees  of  men  were  attended  to  with  great 
exactness.  Malone  says  that,  from  the  year  1569,  the  entries,  either 
in  the  corporation  books  or  the  parochial  registers,  referring  to  the 
father  of  the  poet,  bear  the  addition  of  master,  and  that  this  honour- 
able distinction  was  in  consequence  of  his  having  served  the  office  of 
bailifif.  We  doubt  this  inference  exoeedingly.  John  Shskspere 
would  DOt  have  acquired  a  permanent  rank  by  having  filled  an  annual 
office.  But  he  did  acquire  that  permanent  rank  in  the  year  1569,  in 
the  only  way  in  which  it  oould  be  legally  acquired.  A  grant  of  arms 
was  then  made  to  him  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux.  The  grant  itself 
is  lost,  but  it  was  confirmed  by  Dethick,  Qarter  King  at  Arms,  and 
Camden,  in  1 699.  That  confirmation  contains  the  following  preamble : 
*' Being  solicited,  and  by  credible  report  informed,  that  John  Shak- 
spere,  now  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  gent, 
whose  parent  and  great-grandfather,  late  antecessor,  for  his  faithful 
and  approved  service  to  the  late  mogt  prudent  prince,  King  Henry  VI L, 
of  famous  memory,  was  advanced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tene- 
ments, given  to  him  in  those  parts  of  Warwicksire  where  they  have 
continued  by  some  desoents  in  good  reputation  and  credit :  and  for 
that  the  ^aid  John  Shakspere  having  married  the  daughter  and  one 
of  the  heirs  of  Robert  Arden  of  Wellingoote,  in  the  said  county,  and 
also  produced  this  his  ancient  coat-of-orms,  heretofore  assigned  to  him 
whilst  he  was  her  majesty's  officer  and  bailiff  of  that  town  :  in  con- 
sideration of  the  premi>ieB,"  Ac.  Nothing,  we  should  imagine,  could 
be  clearer  than  this.  John  Shakspere  produces  his  ancient  coat-of- 
arms,  assigned  to  him  whilst  he  was  bailiff  of  Stratford ;  and  he 
recites  also  that  he  married  one  of  the  heirs  of  Arden  of  Wellingcote. 
Garter  and  Clarencieux,  in  consequence,  allow  hira  to  impale  the 
arms  of  Shakspere  with  the  ancient  arms  of  Arden  and  Welliuxcote. 
The  Shakspere  arms  were  actually  derived  from  the  family  name, 
and  the  united  arms  were  used  in  the  seal  of  William  Shakspere*B 
daughter. 

The  free-school  of  Stratford  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  YL, 
and  received  a  charter  from  Edward  VI.  It  was  open  to  all  boys, 
natives  of  the  borough ;  and,  like  all  the  grammar  schools  of  that  age, 
was  under  the  direction  of  men  who,  as  graduates  of  the  univerbities, 
were  qualified  to  diffuse  that  sound  scholarship  which  was  once  the 
boast  of  England.  We  have  no  record  of  Shakspere  having  been  at 
this  school ;  but  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  that  he  was  educated 
there.  His  father  could  not  have  procured  for  him  a  better  education 
anywhere.  It  is  perfectly  clear  to  those  who  have  studied  his  works 
(without  being  influenced  by  prejudices,  which  have  been  most  care- 
fully chetished,  implying  that  he  had  received  a  very  narrow  education) 
that  they  abound  with  evidences  that  he  must  have  been  solidly 
grounded  in  the  learning — properly  so  called — ^which  was  taught  in 
grammar*schooIs.  As  he  did  not  adopt  any  one  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, he  probably,  Uke  many  others  who  have  been  forced  into 
busy  life,  cultivated  his  early  scholarship  only  so  fsr  as  he  found  it 
practically  useful,  and  had  little  leisure  for  unnecessary  display.  His 
mind  was  too  large  to  make  a  display  of  anything.  Bui  what  pro- 
fessed scholar  has  ever  engrafted  Latin  words  upon  our  vernacular 
English  with  more  facility  and  correctness  I  And  what  scholar  has 
ever  shown  a  better  compreheneion  of  the  spirit  of  antiquity  than 
Shakspere  in  his  Roman  plays  ?  The  masters  of  the  Stratford  school, 
from  1572  to  1587,  were  Thomsa  Hunt  and  Thomas  Jenkins.  They 
are  unknown  to  fame.  They  were  no  doubt  humblo  and  pious  men, 
satisfied  with  the  duties  of  life  that  were  assigned  to  them.  Hunt 
was  the  curate  of  a  neighbouring  village,  Luddiogton.  It  is  most 
probable  that  they  did  th«ir  duty  to  Shakspere.  At  any  rate  they  did 
not  spoil  his  marvellous  intellect 

There  are  local  associations  connected  with  Stratford  which  could 
not  be  without  their  influence  in  the  formation  of  Shakspere's  mind. 
Within  the  range  of  such  a  boy's  curiosity  were  the  fine  old  historic 
towns  of  Warwick  and  Coventry,  the  sumptuous  palace  of  Kenilworth, 
the  grand  monastic  ruins  of  Evesham.  His  own  Avon  abounded 
with  spots  of  singular  beauty,  quiet  hamlets,  solitary  woods.  Nor 
was  Stratford  shut  out  from  ^e  general  world,  as  many  country 
towns  are ;  it  was  a  great  highway,  and  dealers  with  every  variety  of 
merchandise  resorted  to  its  fairs.  The  eyes  of  Shakspere  must  always 
have  been  open  for  observation.  When  he  was  eleven  years  old 
Elizabeth  made  her  celebrated  progress  to  Lord  Leicester's  castle  of 
Kenilworth ;  and  there  he  might  even  have  been  a  witness  to  some  of 
the  '  princely  pleasures '  of  masques  and  mummeries  which  were  the 
imperff^ct  utterance  of  the  early  drama.  At  Coventry  too  the  ancient 
mysteries  and  pageants  were  still  exhibited  in  the  streets,  the  last 
sounds  of  those  popular  exhibitions  which,  dramatio  in  their  form, 
were  amongst  the  most  tasteless  and  revolting  appeals  to  the  senses. 
More  than  all,  the  players  sometimes  even  came  to  Stratford  :  what 
they  played,  and  with  what  degree  of  excellence,  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  mention. 

The  first  who  attempted  to  write  'Some  Account  of  the  Life  of 
William  Shakspere,'  Bowe,  says,  '*  His  father,  who  wss  a  considerable 
dealer  in  wool,  had  so  large  a  fiamily,  ten  children  in  all,  that,  though 
he  was  his  eldest  son,  he  could  give  him  no  better  education  than  his 
own  employment  He  had  bnd  him,  it  is  true,  for  some  time  at  a 
free-school,  where  it  is  probable  he  acquired  what  Latin  he  wm  noMster 


of;  but  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances,  and  the  want  of  his 
assistance  at  home,  forced  his  father  to  withdraw  him  from  thence,  and 
unhappily  prevented  his  further  proGoiency  in  that  language."  This 
statement,  be  it  remembered,  was  written  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years  after  tho  event  which  it  professes  to  record — the  early  removal 
of  William  Shakspere  from  the  free-school  to  which  he  had  been  sent 
by  his  father.  It  is  manifestly  based  upon  two  assumptions,  both  of 
which  are  incorrect :  the  first,  that  his  father  had  a  large  family  of 
ten  children,  and  was  so  narrowed  in  his  circumstances  that  he  could 
not  spare  even  the  tinie  of  his  eldest  son,  he  being  taught  for  nothing; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  son,  by  his  early  removal  from  the  school 
where  he  acquired  "  what  Latin  he  was  master  of,'*  was  prevented 
attaining  "  a  proficiency  in  that  language,"  his  works  manifesting  "  an 
ignorance  of  the  ancients."  The  family  of  John  Shakspere  did  not 
consist  of  ten  children.  In  the  year  1578,  when  the  school  education 
of  William  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to  have  terminated,  and 
before  which  period  his  *'  assistance  at  home  "  would  rather  have  been 
embarrassing  than  useful  to  his  father,  the  family  consisted  of  five 
children  :  William,  aged  fourteen ;  Gilbert,  twelve ;  Joan,  nine ;  Anne, 
seven ;  and  Kichard,  four.  Anne  died  early  in  the  following  year ; 
and  in  1580,  Edmund,  the  youngest  child,  was  born ;  so  that  the 
family  never  exceeded  five  living  at  the  same  time.  But  still  the 
circumstances  of  John  Shakspere,  even  with  five  children,  might  have 
been  straitened.  The  assertion  of  Rowe  excited  the  persavering 
diligence  of  Malone;  and  he  collected  together  a  series  of  documents 
from  which  he  infern,  or  leaves  the  reader  to  infer,  that  John  Shak- 
spere and  his  family  gradually  sunk  from  their  station  of  respecta- 
bility at  Stratford  into  the  depths  of  poverty  and  ruin.  These 
documents,  we  beh'eve,  were  all  capable  of  another  interpretation. 
The  rise  however  of  the  poet's  father  must  have  been  as  rapid  as  bis 
fall — if  he  had  fallen;  for  there  is  a  memorandum  affixed  to  the 
grant  of  arms  in  1 596,  **  he  hath  lands  and  tenements,  of  good  wealth 
and  substance,  500^."  Malone  assumes  that  this  is  a  fiction  of  the 
Heralds'  Office. 

Inquiries  such  as  these  would  be  worse  than  useless,  unless 
they  had  some  distinct  bearing  on  the  probable  career  of  William 
Shakspere.  Of  the  earlier  part  of  that  career  nothing  can,  probably, 
ever  be  known  with  certainty.  His  father  added  to  his  iudepeudent 
means,  we  have  no  doubt,  by  combining  several  occupations  in  the 
principal  one  of  looking  after  a  little  land ;  exactly  in  the  way  which 
Harrison  has  described.  Shakspere's  youth  wa5«,  in  all  probability, 
one  of  very  desultory  employment,  which  afforded  him  leisure  to 
make  those  extraordinary  acquisitions  of  general  knowledge  which 
oould  scarcely  have  been  made,  or  rather  the  foundation  of  which 
oould  not  have  been  established,  during  the  active  life  which  we 
believe  he  led  from  about  his  twentieth  year.  It  is  in  this  man- 
ner we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  we  must  reconcile  the  contra- 
dictory traditions  of  his  early  employment  As  his  father,  carrying 
on  various  occupations  connected  with  his  little  property,  might,  after 
the  lapse  of  years,  have  been  a  woolman  in  the  imperfect  recollection 
of  some,  and  a  butcher  in  that  of  others,  so  his  illustrious  son,  having 
no  very  settled  employment^  may  have  been  either  reputed  an 
ssaistant  to  his  father,  a  lawyer^s  clerk,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  wild 
scape-grace,  according  to  the  imperfect  chroniclers  of  a  country-town, 
who,  after  he  returned  amongst  them  a  rich  man,  would  rejoice  in 
goBsipping  over  the  wondrous  doings  of  the  boy.  It  is  thus,  we 
believe,  that  old  Aubrey,  having  been  amongst  the  parish-clerks  and 
barbers  of  Stratford  some  fifty  years  after  Shakspere  was  dead,  tells 
us,  from  Mr.  Beeston, — '*  though,  as  Bon  Jouson  says  of  him,  that  he 
had  but  little  Latin,  and  less  Greek,  he  understood  Latin  pretty  well, 
for  he  had  been  in  his  younger  years  a  schoolmaster  in  the  country." 
His  precocious  gravity  as  a  schoolmaster  must  have  been  as  wonderful 
as  his  poetical  power ;  for  Aubrey  also  tells  us,  *'  this  William,  being 
naturally  inclined  to  poetry  and  acting,  came  to  London,  I  guess 

about  eighteen,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well He  began 

early  to  make  essays  at  dramatic  poetry,  which  at  that  time  was  very 
low,  and  his  plays  took  well."  Here,  we  think,  is  a  statement  not  very 
far  from  the  truth, — a  statement  derived  from  Aubrey's  London  in- 
formation. The  stories  of  the  butcher  an d  the  school ni aster  were  Strat- 
ford traditioDB,  perhaps  also  with  some  shadow  of  reality  about  them. 

The  earliest  connected  narrative  of  Shakspere's  life,  that  of  Rowe, 
thus  briefly  continues  the  history  of  the  boy  : — "  Upon  his  leaving 
school  be  seems  to  have  given  entirely  into  that  way  of  living  which 
his  father  proposed  to  him ;  and  in  order  to  settle  in  the  world  after 
a  family  manner,  he  thought  fit  to  marry  while  he  was  yet  very  young. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  said  to  have  been  a  sub- 
stantial yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford."  The  information 
which  Betterton  thus  collected  as  to  Shakspere's  early  marriage  was 
perfectly  accurate.  He  did  marry  "  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,"  and 
he  was  no  doubt  **  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Strat- 
ford." Shakspere's  marriage-bond,  which  was  discovered  in  1 836,  has  set 
at  rest  all  doubt  as  to  the  name  and  residence  of  his  wife.  She  is  there 
described  as  Anne  Hathaway,  of  Stratford,  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester, 
maiden.  At  the  hamlet  of  Shottery,  which  is  in  the  parish  of  Strat- 
ford, the  Hathaways  had  been  settled  forty  years  before  the  period  of 
Shakspere's  marriage ;  for  in  the  Warwickshire  Surveys,  in  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  it  is  recited  that  John  Hathaway  held  property  at 
Shottery^by  copy  of  Conrt-BoU,  dated  20th  of  April,  34th  of  Henty  YIII, 
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(1545).  The  Hathaway  of  Shakspere's  time  was  named  Richard ;  and 
the  intimacy  between  him  and  John  Shakapere  is  shown  by  a  precept 
in  an  action  against  Richard  Hathaway,  dated  1566,  in  which  John 
Shakspere  is  hia  bondman.  The  description  in  the  marriage-bond  of 
Anne  Hathaway,  as  of  Stratford,  is  no  proof  that  she  was  not  of  Shot- 
tery ;  for  such  a  document  would  necessarily  have  regard  only  to  the 
parish  of  the  persoDS  described.  Tradition,  always  valuable  when  it 
is  not  opposed  to  evideDce,  has  associftted  for  many  years  the  cottage 
of  the  Hathaways  of  Shottery  with  the  wife  of  Shakspere.  Garrick 
purchased  relics  out  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  Stratford  Jubilee ;  Samuel 
Ireland  afterwards  carried  off  what  was  called  Shakspere's  oourtiug- 
chair ;  and  there  is  still  in  the  house  a  very  ancient  carved  bedstead, 
which  has  been  handed  down  from  descendant  to  descendant  as  an 
heirloom.  The  hou^e  was  no  doubt  once  adequate  to  form  a  (x>mfort- 
able  residence  for  a  substantial  and  even  wealthy  yeoman.  It  is  still 
a  pretty  cottage,  embosomed  by  trees,  and  surrounded  by  pleasant 
pastures;  and  here  the  young  poet  might  have  surrendered  his 
prudence  to  his  afTections.  The  very  early  man-iage  of  the  young 
man,  with  one  more  thaif  seven  years  his  elder,  bas  been  supposed  to 
have  been  a  msb  and  passionate  proceeding.  William  Shakspere  was 
married  to  Anne  Hathaway  before  the  close  of  the  year  1582.  He 
was  then  eighteen  years  and  a  half  old.  His  wife  was  considerably 
older  than  himself.  Her  tombstone  states  that  she  died  "  on  the  6tl> 
day  of  August  1623,  being  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years."  In  162S 
Shakspere  would  have  been  fifty-nine  years  old.  The  marriage-bond 
and  licence  were  published,  by  Mr.  Wbeler  of  Stratford,  in  the  *  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine.'  The  bondsmen  are,  Fulk  Sandels,  of  Stratford, 
farmer,  and  John  Richardson,  of  the  same  place,  farmer,  and  they  are 
held  and  bound  in  the  sum  of  402.,  &c.  This  bond  is  dated  the  28th 
of  November,  in  the  25th  year  of  Elizabeth—that  is,  in  1582.  The 
bondsmen  subscribe  their  marks.  The  licence  is  affixed  to  the  bond, 
and  the  remarkable  part  of  this  document  is,  that  they  were  to  be 
married  "  with  once  asking  of  the  bans;"  they  were  not  to  be  married 
*'  without  the  consent "  of  Anne's  friends.  There  is  no  record  where 
they  were  married.  In  1588  an  entiy  of  the  baptism  of  "  Susanna, 
daughter  to  William  Shakspere "  is  tbund  in  the  Stratford  register. 
The  entry  is  the  fourth  of  the  month,  the  word  '  May  '  being  attacbt  d 
to  the  first  entry  of  the  month.  A  comparison  of  the  dates  of  the 
marriage  licence  and  the  baptism  of  Shakspere's  firbt  child  pointed  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  same  fault  into  which  the  courtly  Raleigh  and 
the  high-bom  Elizabeth  Throgmorton  had  fallen  had  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  humble  family  of  the  Hathaways,  and  had  no  doubt 
made  the  mother  of  the  imprudent  boy -poet  weep  bitter  tears.  We 
hold  a  different  opinion.  We  consider  that  the  licence  for  matrimony, 
obtained  from  the  Consistorial  Court  at  Worcester,  was  a  permission 
sought  for  under  no  extraordiuai^  circumstances ; — still  less  that  the 
young  man  who  was  about  to  marry  was  compelled  to  urge  on  the 
marriage  as  a  consequence  of  previous  imprudence.  We  believe,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  course  pursued  was  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  customs  of  the  time,  and  of  the  class  to  which  Shakspere  belonged. 
The  espousals  before  witnesses,  we  have  no  doubt,  were  then  consi- 
dered as  constituting  a  valid  marriage,  if  followed  up  within  a  limited 
time  by  the  marriage  of  the  Church.  However  the  Reformed  Church 
might  have  endeavoured  to  abrogate  thia  practice,  it  was  unques- 
tionably the  ancient  habit  of  the  people.  It  was  derived  from  the 
Roman  law,  the  foimdation  of  many  of  our  institutions.  It  prevailed 
for  a  long  period  without  offence.  It  still  prevails  in  the  Lutheran 
Church.  We  are  not  to  judge  of  the  customs  of  those  days  by  our 
own,  especially  if  our  inferences  have  the  effect  of  imputing  criminality 
where  the  most  perfect  innocence  existed.  Because  Shakspere's  mar- 
riage-bond is  dated  in  November  1582,  and  his  daughter  is  bom  in 
May  1583,  we  are  not  to  believe  that  here  was  **  haste  and  secresy." 
Mr.  Halliwell  has  brought  sound  documentary  evidence  to  bear  upon 
this  question ;  he  has  shown  that  the  two  bondsmen,  Sandels  and 
Ilichurdson,  were  respectable  neighbours  of  the  Hathaways  of  Shottery, 
although,  like  Anne  herself,  they  are  described  as  of  Stratford.  This 
disposes  of  the  *' secresy."  In  the  same  year  that  Shakspere  was 
married,  Mr.  Halliwell  has  shown  that  there  were  two  entries  in  the 
Stratford  Register,  recording  the  church  rite  of  marriage  to  have 
preceded  the  baptism  of  a  child,  by  shorter  periods  than  indicated  by 
Shakspere's  marriage-bond ;  and  that  in  ca^es  where  the  sacredness  of 
the  marriage  has  been  kept  out  of  view,  illegitimacy  is  invariably  noted 
in  these  registers.  The  "  haste  "  was  evidently  not  required  in  fear  of 
the  scandal  at  Stratford.  We  believe  that  the  course  pursued  was 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  time,  and  of  the  class  to 
which  the  Shaksperee  and  Hathaways  belonged. 

The  cause  which  drove  Shakspere  from  Stratford  is  thus  stated  by 
Rowe : — '*  He  had,  by  a  misfortune  common  enough  to  young  fellows, 
fallen  into  iU  company ;  and,  amongst  them,  some  that  made  a  firequent 
practice  of  deer-stealing,  engaged  him  more  than  once  in  robbing  a 
park  that  belonged  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  near  Stratford. 
For  this  he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought^  some- 
what too  severely ;  and  in  order  to  avenge  that  ill  usage,  he  made  a 
ballad  upon  him.  And  though  this,  probably  the  first  essay  of  his 
poetry,  be  lost,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  so  very  bitter,  that  it 
redoubled  the  prosecution  against  him  to  that  degree  that  be  was 
obliged  to  leave  his  business  and  fismily  in  Warwickshire  for  some  time, 
fwd  shelter  himself  in  London."    All  this,  amongst  a  great  deal  of 


falsehood,  probably  contained  some  tissue  of  the  truth — such  as  the 
truth  appeared  to  the  good  old  folks  of  Stratford  in  Betterton's  time, 
who  had  heard  stories  from  their  grandfathers  of  what  a  wild  young 
fellow  the  rich  man  was  who  bought  the  largest  house  in  Stratford. 
Malone  gravely  undertakes  to  get  rid  of  the  deer«tealing  tradition,  by 
telling  us  that  there  was  no  park,  properly  so  called,  at  Charlecote. 
It  is  more  material  that  the  statute  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth,  which 
Malone  also  recites,  shows  clearly  enough  that  the  hunting,  killings 
or  driving  out  deer  from  any  park,  was  a  trespass  punished  at  the  moet 
with  three  mouths'  imprisonment  and  treble  damages.  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy,  who  was  on  terms  of  intimaey  with  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  Stratford,  acting  as  arbitrator  in  their  disputes,  was  not  very  likely 
to  have  punished  the  son  of  an  alderman  of  that  town  with  any 
extraordinary  severity,  even  if  his  deer  had  been  taken  away.  To  kill 
a  buck  was  then  an  offenoe  not  quite  so  formidable  as  the  shooting  of 
a  partridge  in  our  own  times.  But  we  may  judge  of  the  value  of  the 
tradition  from  some  papers,  originally  the  manuscripts  of  Mr.  Fulmau, 
an  antiquary  of  the  17th  oeutury,  which,  with  additions  of  his  own, 
were  given  to  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  on  the  decease  of  the 
Rev.  Richard  Daviea,  rector  of  Sandford,  Oxfordshire,  in  1707.  The 
gossip  of  Stratford  had  no  doubt  travelled  to  the  worthy  reotor'a 
locality,  and  rare  gossip  it  is : — "  Me  (Shakspere)  was  much  given  to  all 
unluckiness,  in  stealing  venison  and  rabbiUf  particularly  from  Sir  Lucy, 
who  had  him  oft  whiptf  and  souetimes  impriaonedf  and  at  last  made 
him  fly  his  native  country,  to  his  grtat  advancement.  But  his  revenge 
was  so  great  that  he  is  his  Justice  Clodpaie ;  and  calls  him  a  great 
man.,  and  that,  in  allusion  to  his  name,  bore  three  lowees  rampant  for 
his  arms."  Is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  recite  such  legends  to 
furnish  the  best  answer  to  them  V 

Although  John  Shakspere,  at  the  time  of  his  son's  early  marriagei, 
was  not^  as  we  think,  "  in  distressed  circumstances,"  his  means  were 
not  such  probably,  at  any  time,  as  to  have  allowed  him  to  have  borne 
the  charge  of  his  son's  family.  That  William  Shakspere  maintained 
them  by  some  honourable  cour^ie  of  industry  we  cannot  doubt 
Scrivener  or  schoolmaster,  he  was  employed.  It  is  on  every  account 
to  be  believed  that  the  altered  circumstances  in  which  he  had  placed 
himself,  in  connection  with  the  natural  ambition  which  a  young  man, 
a  husband  and  a  father,  would  entertain,  led  him  to  London  not  very 
long  after  his  marriage.  There,  it  is  said,  the  author  of  '  Venus  and 
Adonis  *  obtained  a  subsietence  after  the  following  ingenious  fashion : 
— **  Many  came  on  horseback  to  the  play,  and  when  Shakspere  fled  to 
London  from  the  terror  of  a  criminal  prosecution,  his  first  expedient 
was  to  wait  at  the  door  of  the  playhouse,  and  hold  the  horses  of  those 
who  had  no  servants,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the 
performance.  In  this  office  he  became  so  conspicaous  for  his  care  and 
readiness,  that  in  a  short  time  every  man  as  he  alighted  called  for 
Will  ShiU&speare,  and  scarcely  any  other  waiter  was  trusted  with  a 
horse  while  Will  Shakspeare  could  be  had."  Steevens  objects  to  this 
surpassing  anecdote  of  the  hone-holding,  that  the  praetioe  of '  riding ' 
to  the  playhouse  never  began,  and  was  never  continued,  and  that 
Shakspere  could  not  have  held  horses  at  the  playhouse-door  because 
people  went  thither  by  water.  We  believe  there  is  a  stronger  objec- 
tion still :  until  '  Will  Shakspere '  converted  the  English  drama  from 
a  rude,  tasteless,  semi-barbarous  entertainment,  into  a  high  intellee- 
tual  feast  for  men  of  education  and  refinement,  those  who  kept  horses 
did  not  go  to  the  public  theatres  at  all  There  were  representations 
in  the  private  houses  of  the  great,  which  men  of  some  wit  and  scholar^ 
ship  wrote,  with  a  most  tiresome  profusion  of  unmeaning  worda^ 
pointless  inddente,  and  vague  characterisation, — and  these  were  called 
plays;  and  there  were  *  storial  shows '  in  the  public  theatres,  to  which 
the  coarsest  melo-drama  that  was  exhibited  at  Bartholomew  Fair 
would  be  as  superior  as  Shakspere  is  superior  to  the  highest  among 
his  contemporaries.  But  from  1580  to  1585,  when  Shakspere  and 
Shakspere's  boys  are  described  as  holding  horses  at  the  playhouse- 
door,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  English  '  drama,'  such  as  we  now 
understand  by  the  term,  had  to  be  created.  We  believe  that  Shak- 
spere was  in  the  most  eminent  degree  its  creator.  He  had,  as  we 
think,  written  his  *  Venus  and  Adonis,'  perhaps  in  a  fragmentary 
shape,  before  he  left  Stratford.  It  was  first  printed  in  1598,  and  is 
dedicated  to  Lord  Southampton.  The  dedication  ia  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  Shakspere  mentioning  a  word  of  himself  or  his  works : — 
"  I  know  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished  lines  to 
your  lordship^  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for  choosing  so 
strong  a  prop  to  support  so  weak  a  burden ;  only  if  your  honour  seem 
but  pleased,  I  accoimt  myself  highly  praised,  and  vow  to  take  advan- 
tage of  all  idle  hours  UU  I  have  honoured  you  with  some  graver 
labour.  But  if  the  first  heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  ahall 
be  sorry  it  had  so  noble  a  godfather,  and  never  after  ear  so  barren  a 
land,  for  fear  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your 
honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your  heart's  content^  which  I 
wish  may  always  answer  your  own  wish  and  the  world  s  hopeful 
expectation."  The  dedication  is  simple  and  manly.  In  1593  then 
Shakspere  had  an  employment — a  recognised  one — ^for  he  speaks  of 
"  idle  hours  "  to  be  devoted  to  poetry.  He  calls  this  poem  too  "  the 
first  heir  of  my  invention."  If  it  **  prove  deformed,**  he  will  never  after 
*'  ear  (plough)  so  barren  a  land."  Will  he  give  up  writing  for  the  stage 
then  f  It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  low  reputation  of  the  drama 
that  even  the  dramatic  works  wliich  Shakspfte  had  unquestionably 
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produced  la  1593  were  not  here  alluded  to.  The  drama  scarcely  then 
aspired  to  the  character  of  poetxy.  The  *  some  graver  labour '  which 
he  contemplated  was  another  |>oej»;  and  he  did  produce  another  next 
year,  which  he  also  dedicated  to  the  same  friend.  This  was  the  '  Bape 
of  Luorece.'  Perhaps  Uiese  poemt  were  published  to  yindicate  his 
reputation  as  a  writer  against  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the  contem- 
porary dramatists.  But  we  still  think  that  he  used  the  term  '  first 
heir  of  my  invention'  in  its  literal  sense;  and  that  'Venus  and 
Adonis*— or  at  least  a  sketch  of  it — ^was  the  first  production  of  hia 
imagination,  his  invention.  It  bears  every  mark  of  a  youthful  com- 
position ;  it  would  have  bean  more  easily  produoed  by  the  Shakspere 
of  eighteen  or  twenty  than  any  of  his  earliest  dramas.  He  had  models 
of  such  writing  as  the  *  Venus  and  Adonis '  before  him.  Chaucer  he 
must  have  diligently  studied;  Spenser  had  published  his  *  Shepherd's 
Calendar/  his  Hymns  to  Love  and  Beauty,  and  other  poems»  when 
Shakspere's  genius  was  budding  amidst  his  native  fields.  But  when 
he  wrote  'Henry  VL'  or  the  firet  'Hamlet>'  where  could  he  seek  for 
models  of  dramatic  blank  verse,  of  natural  dialogue^  of  strong  and 
consistent  character?  He  had  to  work  without  models;  and  this  was 
the  real '  graver  labour '  of  bii  early  manhood.  It  has  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Collier  that  in  1539,  when  Shakspere  was  only  twenty-five,  he 
woa  a  joint  proprietor  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre,  with  a  fourth  of  the 
other  proprietors  below  him  in  the  Ust.  He  had,  at  twenty-five,  a 
atanding  in  society ;  he  had  the  means,  without  doubt,  of  main- 
taining his  family;  as  he  advanced  in  the  proprietorship  of  the  same 
theatre,  he  realised  a  fortune.  How  had  he  been  principally  ocounied 
from  the  time  he  left  Stratford,  to  have  become  somewhat  rapidly  a 
person  of  importance  among  his  '  friends  and  fellows  1 '  We  think, 
by  making  himself  useful  to  them,  beyond  all  comparison  with  others, 
by  his  writings.  It  appears  to  us  not  imnrobable  that  even  before 
Shakspere  left  Stratford,  he  had  attempted  some  play  or  plays  which 
had  become  known  to  the  London  players.  Thomas  Greene,  who 
in  15d6  was  the  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  Blackfriars  shareholders,  was 
said  to  be  Shakspere's  fallow  tawnsman.  But  the  young  poet  might 
have  found  ano^er  and  more  important  friend  in  the  Blackfriars 
oompony: — ^Richard  Burbage,  the  great  actor,  who  in  his  own  day 
was  called  'the  Ecglish  Roseius,'  was  also  of  Shakspere's  county. 
In  a  Letter  of  Lord  Southampton  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmere 
(written  about  1608),  introducmg  Burbage  and  Shakspere  to  the 
chancellor,  it  is  said  : — **  They  are  both  of  one  county,  and  indeed 
almost  of  one  town."  It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that  Shakspere 
from  the  easy  access  that  he  might  have  prociu*ed  to  these  men,  would 
have  received  inviting  offers  to  join  them  in  London,  provided  he  bad 
manifested  any  ability  which  would  be  useful  to  them,  lliat  ability, 
we  have  no  doubt,^  was  manifested  by  the  production  of  original  plays 
(as  well  as  by  acting)  some  time  before  he  had  attained  the  rank  and 
profit  of  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  company. 

Tiie  theoiy  that  Shakspere  had  not  produced  any  of  his  dramas  till 
several  years  after  he  was  a  shareholder  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre^  is 
generally  upheld  by  the  assertion  that  he  is  not  noticed  by  any  con- 
temporary writer  till  after  the  period  usually  assigned  to  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  as  a  dramatic  author;  that  is,  about  1592. 
There  is  an  allusion  to  '  Hamlet'  by  Nashe,  in  1589;  and  the  most 
r«a9onable  belief  is,  that  this  was  Shakspere's  *  Hamlet  '—an  earlier 
aketch  than  the  early  one  which  exists.  We  believe  with  Dryden  and 
Rowe,  that  a  remarkable  passage  in  Speoser^s  'Thalia'  applies  to 
Shiikspere,  and  that  poem  was  published  in  1591.  The  appUcaiion  of 
these  passages  to  Shakspere  is  strongly  disputed  bv  those  who  assign 
the  firet  of  his  plays  to  1593.  In  an  age  when  there  were  no  news- 
papers and  no  rsviews,  it  must  be  extremely  difficult  to  trace  the 
course  of  any  man,  however  eminent,  by  the  notices  of  the  writers  of 
his  timeik  An  author's  fame  then  was  not  borne  through  every 
quarter  of  the  land  in  the  very  hour  in  which  it  was  won.  More  than 
ail,  the  reputation  of  a  dramatic  writer  could  scarcely  be  known, 
except  to  a  resident  in  London,  until  his  works  were  committed  to 
the  press.  The  first  play  of  Shakspere's,  which  was  printed  was  '  The 
First  Port  of  the  Contention'  ('  Henry  VI.,'  Part  IL),  and  that  did  not 
appeal'  till  1594.  Now  Malone  says,  **InWebbe8'  Discourse  of  English 
Poetry,'  published  in  1586,  we  meet  with  the  name  of  most  of  the 
celebrated  poets  of  that  time;  particularly  those  of  Qeorge  Whetstone 
and  Anthony  Munday,  who  wcm  dramatic  writers ;  but  we  find  no 
trace  of  our  author,  or  any  of  his  works."  But  Malone  does  not  tell  us 
that  in  Webbe's  '  Discourse  of  Poetry '  we  meet  with  the  following 
passage : — "  I  am  humbly  to  desire  pardon  of  the  learned  company  of 
gentlemen  scholars,  and  students  of  the  imivennties  and  inns  of  court, 
if  I  omit  their  several  oommandations  in  this  place,  which  I  know  a 
great  number  of  them  have  worthily  deserved,  in  many  rare  devices 
and  singular  inventions  of  poetry ;  for  neither  hath  it  been  my  good 
hap  to  have  seen  all  which  I  have  heard  of,  neither  is  my  abiding  in 
such  place  where  1  can  with  facility  get  knowledge  of  tireir  works." 
"  Three  years  afterwards,"  continues  Malone,  "  Puttenham  printed 
his  '  Art  of  English  Poesy ; '  and  in  that  work  also  we  look  in  vain 
for  the  name  of  Shakspere."  The  book  speaks  of  the  one-and-thirty 
years'  space  of  Elbsal^th's  reign;  and  thns  puts  the  date  of  the 
writing  a  year  earlier  than  the  printing.  But  we  here  look  in  vain 
for  some  other  illustrious  names  besides  those  of  Shakspere.  Malone 
has  not  told  us  that  not  one  of  Shakspere's  early  dramatic  contempo* 
r«ri^  is  mentioned— neither  Marlowe^  nor  Qreenc^  nor  peele,  nor  Kyd, 
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nor  Lyly*  The  nuthor  evidently  derives  his  knowledge  of  '  poets  and 
poesv '  from  a  much  earlier  period  than  that  in  which  he  publishes. 
He  does  not  mention  Spenser  by  name,  but  he  does  "that  other  gentle- 
man who  wrote  the  late  '  Shepherd's  Calendar.' "  The  '  Shejpiierd's 
Calendar '  of  Spenser  was  published  in  the  year  1579.  Malone  goes^ 
on  to  aigue  that  the  omission  of  Shakspere's  name,  or  any  other  notice' 
of  his  works,  in  Sir  John  Harringtons  '  Apologv  of  Poetry/  printed 
in  1591,  in  which  he  takes  occasion  to  speak  of  the  theatre,  and  men- 
tions  some  of  the  celebrated  dramas  of  that  time,  is  a  proof  that 
none  of  Shakspere's  dramatic  compositions  had  then  appeared.  Does 
he  mention  '  Tamburlaine,'  or  *Faustus,'  or  'The  Massacre  of  Paris,' 
or  'The  Jew  of  Malta'?  As  he  does  not,  it  may  be  assumed  with 
eqiial  justice  that  none  of  Marlowe's  compositions  had  appeared  in 
1591,  and  yet  we  know  that  he  died  in  1 593.  So  of  Lyly's  ^  Qalathea,' 
'Alexander  and  Campaspe^' '  Endymion,'  &o.  So  of  Greene's  '  Orlando 
Furioso,' '  Friar  Bacon.'  and  '  James  IV.'  So  of  the  'Spanish  Tragedy' 
of  Kyd.  The  truth  is,  that  Harrington,  in  his  notice  of  celebrated 
dramas  was  even  more  antiquated  than  Puttenham ;  and  his  evidence 
therefore  in  this  matter  is  utterly  worthless.  But  Malone  has  given 
his  crowning  proof  that  Shakspere  had  not  written  before  1591,  in  the 
following  words  :-<-"  Sir  PhiUp  Sidney,  in  his  '  Defence  of  Poesie^' 
s|>eaks  at  some  length  of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature  at  the 
time  he  composlJd  his  treatise,  but  has  not  the  sliflbtest  allusion  to 
Shakspere,  whose  plays,  had  they  then  appeared,  would  doubtless  have 
rescued  the  English  ste^e  from  the  contempt  which  is  thrown  upon  it 
by  the  accomplished  writer,  and  to  which  it  was  iustly  exposed  by 
the  wretched  compositions  of  those  who  preceded  our  poet.  '  The 
Defence  of  Poesie '  was  not  published  till  1595,  but  must  have  been 
written  some  yean  before.**  There  is  one  slight  objection  to  this  ai^gu- 
ment :  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  the 
year  1586;  and  it  would  really  have  been  somewhat  surprising  if  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  'Defence  of  Poesy'  could  have  included 
Shakspere  in  his  account  "of  the  low  state  of  dramatic  literature  at 
the  time  he  composed  this  treatise." 

If  the  instances  of  the  mention  of  Shakspere  by  his  contemporaries 
during  his  lifetime  be  not  numerous,  we  are  compensated  by  the  fulness 
and  explicitness  of  one  notice — that  of  Francb  Meres,  in  1598.  Short 
as  his  notice  is,  it  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  contribution  which  we 
posMss  towacda  the  '  Life '  of  Shakspere.  Meres  was  a  master  of  arts 
of  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  entered  the  church.  In  1558  he 
published  a  book  called  '  Palladia  Tamia,  Wit's  Treasniy.'  It  is  a 
collection  of  moral  sentences  from  ancient  writen^  and  it  is  described 
by  Anthony  Wood  as  'a  noted  school-book.'  Prefixed  to  it  is 'A 
domparative  Discourse  of  our  English  Poets.'  Nothing  can  be 
more  decisive  than  this  '  ComparaUve  Discourse '  as  to  the  rank 
which>  in  1598,  Shakspere  had  taken  amongst  the  most  eminent  of  his 
OQotemporaries. 

"As  the  Greek  tongue  is  made  famous  and  eloquent  by  Homer, 
Hesiod,  Euripides^  jfischylus,  Sophodei^  Pindarus^  Phocy&des,  and 
Aristophanes ;  and  the  Latin  tongue  by  Virgil,  Ovid,  Horace^  Silius 
Italious,  Lueanns,  Lucretius,  Ausonius,  and  CUudianus ;  so  the  EngUsh 
tongue  is  mightily  enriched,  and  gorgeously  invested  in  rare  oma* 
menis  and  resplendent  habiliment^  hj  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Spensefi 
Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Shakspeare,  Marlow  and  Chapman, 

"  As  the  soul  of  Euphorbus  was  thought  to  live  in  Pjthagoras,  so 
tihe  sweet  witty  soul  of  Ovid  lives  in  mellifluous  and  honey-tongued 
Shakespeare;  witness  his  'Venus  and  Adonis,'  his  'Lucreoe,'  his 
sugared  sonnets  among  his  private  friends,  &a 

"  As  PlautuB  and  Seneca  are  accounted  the  best  for  comedy  and 
tragedy  among  the  Latins,  so  Shakespeare^  amox^  the  English,  is  the 
most  excellent  in  both  kinds  for  the  stags ;  for  comedy,  witness  his 
'Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  his  'Errors,'  hk  'Love  Laboun  Lost,'  his 
'  Love  Laboun  Won,'  his  Midsummer's  Night  Dream,'  and  his  '  Mei> 
chant  of  Venioe ; '  for  tragedy,  his  'Richard  IL,' '  Richaid  UL,' '  Heniy 
IV.,'  '  King  John,' '  Titus  Andronicus,'  and  his  '  Romeo  and  Juliet.' 

"As  Bpius  Stole  said  that  the  Muses  would  speak  with  Plautus's 
tongue,  if  they  would  speak  Latin ;  so  I  say  that  the  Muses  would  speak 
with  Shakespeare's  fine  filed  phrase  if  they  would  speak  English.' 

The  list  of  Shakspere  s  plays  which  Meres  gives  in  1598  can  scarcely 
be  supposed  to  be  a  complete  one.  Previous  to  1598  thera  had  been 
only  printed  the  two  Parts  of  the  '  Contention'  (now  known  as  the 
'  Second  and  Third  ParU  of  Henry  VL),  '  Richard  III.,'  <  Richard  U.,' 
and  'Romeo  and  Juliets]  Of  the  six  comedies  mentioned  by  Meres,  not 
one  had  been  published ;  neither  had  '  Henry  IV.,'  '  EUng  John,'  nor 
'  Titus  Andronicus ; '  but,  in  1597,  '  Ijove's  Labour^s  Lost,'  and  the 
'First  Part  of  Henry  IV.,'  had  been  entered  in  Stationera'  HalL 
Without  the  Ust  of  Meres  therefora  we  could  not  have  absolutely 
shown  that  the  '  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,'  the  '  Comedy  of  Errors,' 
the  'AU's  Well  that  Ends  Well'  (which  we  have  avery  reason  to 
think  was  designated  as  'Love  Laboure  Won')  the  'Midsummev 
Night's  Dream,'  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  the  '  King  John,'  and  the 
'Titus  Andronicus'  were  written  and  produoed  before  1598.  The  list 
of  Meres  omits  the  original '  Hamlet '  and  the  '  Taming  of  the  Shnw,' 
which  we  may  believe  were  produced  before  1598 ;  but,  looking  at 
Meres*  list  aloae^  how  gloriously  had  Shakspere  earned  that  reputation 
which  he  had  thus  acquired  in  1598  I  He  was  then  thirty.four  veaa 
of  age,  but  he  had  produoed  all  his  great  historical  plays,  with  tha 
ascoptioA  of  '  Henry  V.'  and '  Henry  VIIL'    He  bad  given  us '  Itomto 
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and  Julie  V  and  had  even  *  corrected  and  augmented*  it;  the  stage 
was  in  poeseaBion,  and  the  fame  acknowledged,  of  six  of  his  most 
delicious  comedies.  Before  the  close  of  that  century  we  have  little 
doubt  that  he  had  also  produced  'HenrvV./  '  The  Heny  Wives  of 
Windsor/  and  '  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 

Of  the  plays  thus  produced  before  &e  dose  of  the  16th  century, 
we  would  assign  sevenl  (not  fewer  than  nine,  including  the  doubtful 
plays)  to  the  period  from  Shakspere's  early  manhood  to  1591.  Some 
of  those  dramas  may  possibly  then  have  been  created  in  an  imperfect 
state,  very  different  m>m  that  in  which  we  have  received  them.  If 
the  'Titus  Andronious'  and  ' Pericles*  are  Shakspere^s,  they  belong  to 
this  epoch  in  their  first  state,  whatever  it  might  iiave  been.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  three  plays,  in  their  original  form,  which  we  now 
call  the  three  Parts  of  *  Henry  YL/  were  his ;  and  they  also  belong  to 
this  epoth.  That  '  Hamlety'  in  a  very  imperfect  state,  probably  mors 
impeifect  even  than  the  sketch  in  the  possession  of  Ihe  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  is  the  play  alluded  to  by  Nashe  in  1589,  we  have  little 
doubt  In  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  copy,  dated  1602,  there  are 
passages,  afterwards  omitted,  which  deddedly  refer  to  an  early  State  of 
the  stage.    Amongst  the  comedies,  '  The  Two  Qentlemen  of  Verona,' 

*  Love's  Laboui's  Lost,'  'The  Comedy  of  Errors,'  and  'The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew,'  contain  very  strong  external  evidence,  especially  in  the  structure 
of  their  versification,  that  they  belong  to  the  poet's  earliest  period. 
When  the  time  arrived  that  he  had  fully  dedicated  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  his  life,  he  rarely  ventured  upon  cultivating  the  offshoots  of  his 
early  versification.  The  doggerel  was  entirely  rejected— 'the  alternate 
rhymes  no  longer  tempted  him  by  their  mtisic  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  Ib  scarcely  akin  with  the  dramatic  spirit — ^e  couplet  was 
adopted  more  and  more  sparingly — and  he  finally  adheres  to  the  blank 
Terse  which  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  created — in  his  hands 
certainly  the  grandest  as  well  as  the  sweetest  form  in  which  the  highest 
thoughts  were  ever  unfolded  to  listening  humanity.  We  have  only 
one  drama  to  add  to  this  pyde,  and  that,  we  believe,  was  'Romeo  and 
Juliet '  in  its  original  form. 

The  '  Midsummer  KighVs  Dream '  may  be  taken,  we  apprehend,  as 
a  connecting  link  between  the  dramas  which  belong  to  the  ^rst  cycle 
and  those  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  remaining  years  of  the  16th 
century. 

We  have  little  difficulty  in  determining  the  plays  which  belong  to 
Shakspere's  middle  period.  The  list  of  Meres,  and  the  dates  of  the 
original  editions  of  those  plays,  are  our  best  guides.  The  exact  years 
in  which  they  first  appeared  can  only  be  determined  in  one  or  two 
cases ;  and  it  is  of  little  consequence  if  they  eould  be  determined. 
The  earliest  of  the  historical  ]^ys  of  this  cycle  were  those  which 
completed  the  great  story  of  the  wars  of  the  Roses.  *  Richard  IIL' 
naturally  terminated  the  eventful  history  of  the  house  of  York; 
'Richard  IL'  commenced  the  more  magnificent  exhibition  of  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Both  these  plays  were  printed  in 
1597«  The  two  great  historical  plays  of '  Henry  IV.'  which  succeeded 
thorn  were,  no  doubt,  produced  before  1599.  '  Henry  Y.'  undoubtedly 
beluDgs  to  that  year ;  and  tills  great  song  of  national  triumph  grew 
out  cf  the  earlier  histoiy  of  the  "  madcap  Prince  of  Wales."  The 
three  latter  histories  are  -  most  remarkable  for  the  exhibition  of  the 
greatest  comic  power  that  the  world  has  ever  seen.  When  the  genius 
of  Shakspere  produced  Falstafl^  its  most  distingmshing  characteristics, 
his  wit  and  humour,  had  attained  their  extremest  pcorfection.  There 
is  mudi  of  the  same  high  comedy  in  'King  John.'  This  was  the 
period  which  also  produced  those  comic  dramas  which  are  most  dis- 
tinguished for  their  brilliancy  of  dialogue — the  ^  fine  filed  phrase  " 
which  Meres  deaoribes — '  The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor,' '  Much  Ado 
about  Nothing,'  and  '  Twelfth  Night'    The  '  Merchant  of  Yenice,'  and 

*  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,'  belong  to  the  more  romantio  class.  The 
'Twelfth  Night'  was  originally  thought  to  have  been  one  of  Shaks- 
pereTs  latest  plays;  but  it  is  now  proved,  beyond  a  doubt^  that  it  was 
acted  in  the  Middle  Temple  Hall  in  the  Christmas  of  1601. 

The  close  of  the  16th  century  brings  us  to  Shakspere's  thirty-fiflh 
yea&  He  had  then  been  about  fifteen  years  in  London.  We  are  not 
willing  to  believe  that  his  whole  time  was  passed  in  tiie  capital  It 
Is  not  necessary  to  believe  it;  for  the  evidence,  such  as  it  is,  partly 
gossip  and  partly  doeumentaay,  makes  for  the  contrary  opinion. 
Aubrey  tells  us  "  the  humour  of  the  constable  in  '  A  Midsummer 
NighVs  Dream'  he  happened  to  take  at  Qrendon  in  Bucks,  which  is 
the  road  from  London  to  Stratford,  and  there  was  living  that  constable 
about  1642,  when  I  first  came  to  Oxon."  The  honest  antiquaty  makes 
a  slight  mistake  herei  There  is  no  constable  in '  A  Midsummer  Ni^t^s 
Dream;'  but  he  probably  refers  to  the  ever-famous  Dogberry  or 
Yerges.  In  the  same  paper  Aubrey  says,  "  he  was  wont  to  go  to  lus 
native  eountiy  onoe  a  year." 

But  we  have  more  trustworthy  evidence  than  that  of  John  Aubrey 
for  beUeving  that  Shakspere,  however  indispensaUe  a  protracted  resi« 
dence  in  London  might  be  to  his  interests  and  tiiose  of  his  fismihr, 
never  cast  aside  the  link  which  bound  him  to  his  native  town.  Li 
1596  his  only  son  died,  and  in  Stratford  he  was  buried.  The  parochial 
register  gives  us  the  melancholy  record  of  this  loss.  This  event, 
afflicting  as  it  must  have  been,  did  not  render  the  great  poet*s  native 
town  lees  dear  to  him.  There  his  father  and  mother,  there  his  wife 
and  dauehters,  there  his  sister  still  lived.  In  1597  he  purchased  the 
principal  house  in  Stratford.    It  was  built  by  Sir  Hugh  aoptODi  in 


the  reign  of  Henry  YII.,  and  was  devised  by  him  under  the  name  of 
the  great  house.  Dugdale  describes  it  as  "a  fair  house  built  of  brick 
and  timber."  It  appears  to  have  been  sold  out  of  the  Clopton  family 
before  it  was  purchased  by  Shakspera  In  the  poet's  will  it  is  described 
aa  "all  that  capital  messuage  or  tenement^  with  the  appurtenances, 
in  Stratford  aforesaid,  called  the  New  Place."  The  London  residenoe 
of  Shakspere  at  this  period  is  stated  to  have  been  in  Southwark,  near 
the  Bear  Garden.  It  is  now  incontestaUy  proved  that  in  the  year 
previous  to  1596  Shakspere  held  a  much  more  important  rank  as  a 
sharer  in  the  Blackfriars  theatre  than  in  1589 ;  and  that  the  Qlobe 
theatre  also  belonged  to  the  body  of  proprietors  of  which  he  was  ona. 
A  petition  to  tiie  privy  council,  presented  in  1596,  was  found  in  the 
State  Paper  Office  a  few  years  ago,  in  which  the  names  of  the  petitioners 
stand  SB  follows  :— 

*'The  humble  petition  of  Thomsa  Pope,  Richard  Burbage,  John 
Hammings,  Augustine  Phillips,  William  Shakespeare,  William  Kempe, 
William  Sly,  Nicholas  Tooley,  and  others,  servants  to  the  Bight 
Honourable  the  Lord  Chamberlain  to  her  Majesty." 

There  is  a  tradition  that  the  valuable  estate  of  New  Place  was  pui^ 
chased  by  Shakspere  through  the  mtmifioent  assistance  of  Lord 
Southampton.  It  is  pleasant  to  believe  such  a  tradition ;  but  it  ia  not 
necessary  to  account  for  Shakspere's  property  in  the  theatres,  or  even 
for  his  purchase  of  New  Place  at  Stratford,  that  we  should  imagine 
that  some  extraordinary  prodigality  t>f  bounty  had  been  lavished  on 
him.  He  obtained  his  property  in  the  theatre  by  his  honest  labonn^ 
Steadily  exerted,  though  with  unequalled  fsoility,  from  his  earliest 
manhood.  The  profits  which  he  reoeived  not  only  enabled  him  to 
maintain  his  family,  but  to  create  an  estate ;  and  his  was  not  a  solitary 
ease.  Edward  Alleyn,  who  wss  a  contemporary  of  Shakspere,  a  player 
and  a  theatrical  proprietor,  realised  a  fortune ;  and  he  founded  Dulwich 
College. 

It  has  been  held,  especially  by  the  German  critics,  that  the  'Sonnets' 
of  Shakspere  have  not  been  sufficiently  regarded  as  a  store  of  materials 
for  his  biography ;  and  it  has  been  very  ingeniously  attempted  by  a 
recent  writer,  Mr.  Brown,  to  show  that  the  wh(^  of  these,  with  a  few 
slight  exceptions,  are  to  be  taken  as  a  oontinuons  poem  or  poems.  He 
caUs  them  Shakspere's  'Autobiographical  Poems.'  But  we  would  ask, 
can  these  164  Sonnets  be  received  aa  a  continuous  poem  upon  any 
other  principle  than  that  the  author  had  written  them  eontinuoasly  ? 
If  there  are  some  parts  which  are  acknowledged  interpolations,  may 
there  not  be  other  jparie  that  are  open  to  the  same  belief  f  If  there 
are  parts  entirely  different  in  their  tone  from  the  bulk  of  these  Sonnets, 
may  we  not  consider  tliat  one  portion  was  meant  to  be  artifidal  and 
snother  real — that  the  poet  sometimes  spoke  in  an  assumed  character, 
sometimes  in  a  natural  one  f  This  theory  we  know  could  not  hold  if 
^e  poet  had  himself  arranged  the  sequence  of  these  verses ;  but  as  it 
is  manifest  that  two  stanzas  have  been  introduced  from  a  poem  printed 
ten  yeats  earlier— that  others  are  acknowledged  to  be  out  of  order — 
and  others  positively  dragged  in  without  me  slightest  connection — 
may  we  not  carry  the  separation  still  further,  and  believing  that  the 
'begetter'  (by  which  name  some  W.  H.  is  honoured  by  ihe  bookseller  in 
a  dedication)— the  getteMip — of  these  sonnets  had  levied  contributions 
upon  sll  Shakspere's  "private  friends"— assume  that  he  was  indiffiwent 
to  any  arrangement  which  might  make  each  portion  of  the  poem  tell 
its  own  history  f  We  do  not  therefore  take  up  these  poems  to  **  seise 
a  clue  which  innumerable  passages  give  us,  and  suppose  that  they 
allude  to  a  youth  of  high  rank  as  weU  as  personal  beauty  and  accom- 
plishment, in  whose  favour  and  intimacy,  according  to  the  base  pre- 
judices of  the  world,  a  player  and  a  poel^  though  he  were  the  author 
of '  Macbeth,'  might  be  thought  honoured ;"  and  we  do  not  feel  '*  the 
strangeness  of  Shakspean^s  humiliation  in  addressing  him  as  a  being 
before  whose  feet  he  crouched — whose  frown  he  feared— whose  injuries, 
and  those  of  the  most  insulting  kfaid,  he  felt  and  bewailed  without 
resentment."    (Hallam's  'Hist  of  Europe.*) 

The  view  which  we  take  of  the  probable  admixture  of  the  artificial 
and  the  real  in  the  Sonnets,  arising  from  their  supposed  original  frag- 
mentary state,  necessarily  leads  to  the  belief  that  some  are  accurate 
illustrations  of  the  poet's  situation  and  feelings.  It  is  collected  from 
these  Sonnets,  for  example,  that  his  profession  as  a  player  was  disagree- 
able to  him;  and  this  complaint,  be  it  observed,  might  be  addr^sed 
to  any  one  of  his  family,  or  some  honoured  friend,  such  aa  Lord 
Southampton,  as  well  as  to  the  principal  object  of  so  many  of  those 
lyrics  which  contain  a  ''leading  idea,  with  variations  :"— 

*'  O,  for  my  sake  do  yon  with  Fortone  chide 
The  guilty  soddesa  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  proride 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breedSt 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receiyes  a  brandy 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdued 
To  what  it  works  In,  like  the  dyer's  hand.** 

But  if  firom  his  professional  occupation  his  nature  was  felt  by  bim  lo* 
be  subdued  to  what  it  worked  in — ^if  thence  his  name  received  a  brand 
—if  vulgar  scandal  sometimes  assailed  Mm— he  had  high  tiioughts  to 
console  him,  suoh  as  were  never  before  imparted  to  mortal  This 
was  probal^y  written  in  some  period  of  dejection,  when  his  heart  waa 
ill  at  ease^  and  he  looked  upon  the  world  with  a  sUght  tinge  of  indif- 
temose,  if  not  of  dialiks^    Bveiy  man  of  high  gudns  has  felt  somethiog 
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of  thi&  It  wfts  reserred  for  the  higbefit  to  throw  it  off,  "  like  dew- 
drops  from  the  lioD*a  mane."  After  a  very  full  conaideration  of 
Shakspere's  dramatic  works,  we  are  come  to  the  concluaion  that  he 
possessed,  above  all  other  men,  so  complete  a  mastery  over  the  tendency 
to  colour  general  representations  of  life  and  character  with  peraoniU 
views  and  circumstances,  that  he  invariably  went  out  of  himself — that 
he  saw  nothing  through  his  own  individual  feoUngs — and  that  thus 
none  of  his  portraits  are  alike,  because  none  are  personifications  of 
his  own  nature^ — his  own  life — ^his  own  self-oonsciousneas.  If  there 
are  some  portions  of  his  Sonnets  which  are  conceived  in  an  entirely 
different  spirit,  we  think  they  are  not  very  numerous,  and  must  be 
received  as  evidences  of  personal  character,  habits,  and  feelings,  with 
great  scrupulousness. 

Shakspere  during  the  last  year  or  two  of  the  16th  century,  and  the 
opening  years  of  the  17th,  was  for  the  most  part  in  London.  In  1598 
we  find  his  townsman,  ^ohard  Quiney,  writing  him  a  letter,  request- 
ing the  loan  of  thirty  pounds.  Mr.  Alderman  Sturley,  with  reference 
to  some  public  business  of  the  period,  not  only  says  in  a  letter  that 
"  our  countryman,  Mr.  William  Shakspere,  would  procure  us  money," 
but  spco.!.  -  "  of  the  friends  he  can  make.*'  Such  notices  are  decisive 
ss  to  the  position  Shakspere  then  held  in  the  estimation  of  the  world. 
In  1601  his  father  died ;  and  his  burial  is  registered  at  Stratford,  He 
appears  then  to  have  bad  three  brothers  living, — QUbert,  Richard, 
and  Edmund.  Gilbert,  the  next  to  himself,  resided  at  Stratford,  and 
probably  managed  William's  affairs  there  while  he  was  in  London ; 
for  in  1602,  when  the  prosperous  poet  bought  a -considerable  quantity 
of  land  near  Stratford,  of  William  and  John  Combe  (107  acres),  the 
counterpart  of  the  conveyance  (which  we  have  seen)  contains  an 
acknowledgment  of  possession  being  given  to  Gilbert  ShaJupere,  to  the 
use  of  William.  It  is  probable  that  Gilbert  died  before  William ;  for 
no  mention  is  made  of  him  in  the  poet's  will.  The  younger  son  of 
the  family,  Edmund,  bom  in  1580,  followed*  the  fortunes  of  his  illus- 
trious brother.  It  was  probably  intended  that  he  should  succeed 
him  in  his  proprietorship  of  the  theatres ;  but  the  register  of  the 
burials  of  St.  Mary  Overies,  in  South wark,  closes  his  history  in  1607 : 
**  Edmund  Shakspere,  player,  in  the  church."  Richard  Shakspere 
died  in  1613. 

In  1603  James  L  ascended  the  throne  of  England.  Lord  South- 
ampton, who  had  so  imprudently  participated  in  the  conspiracy  of 
Essex,  was  a  favourite  of  the  new  king ;  and  one  almost  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  reign  was  a  grant  of  a  patent  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Blackfriars  and  Globe  theatres.  In  this  patent  the  name  of 
Shakspere  stands  the  second ;  the  names  mentioned  being  **  Lawrence 
Fletcher,  William  Shakspere,  Richard  Burbage,  Augustine  Phillipa^ 
John  Hemmings,  Henry  Condell,  William  Sly,  Robert  Armyn,  Richiurd 
Cowley." 

It  would  api)ear  that  at  this  period  Shakspere  was  desirous  of 
retiring  from  the  more  laborious  duties  of  his  profession  as  an  actor. 
He  desired  to  be  appointed,  there  is  little  doubt^  to  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Queen's  Revels.  Daniel,  a  brother  poet,  was  appointed; 
and  in  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  he  thus 
speaks  of  one  of  the  competitors  for  the  office : — "It  seemeth  to  my 
humble  judgment  that  one  who  is  the  author  of  plays  now  daily  pre- 
sented on  the  public  stages  of  London,  and  the  possessor  of  no  small 
gains,  and  moreover  himself  an  actor  in  the  King's  company  of 
comedians,  could  not  with  reason  pretend  to  be  master  of  the  Queen's 
Majesty's  revels,  forasmuch  ss  he  would  sometimes  be  asked  to  approve 
and  allow  of  hjs  own  writings." 

But  Shskspere  continued  to  hold  his  property  in  the  theatre.  In 
1608  the  Corporation  of  London  again  attempted  to  interfere  with  the 
actors  of  the  Blaokfriars;  and  there  being  little  chance  of  ejecting 
them  despotically,  a  negociation  was  set  on  foot  for  the  purchase  of 
their  property.  A  document  found  by  Mr.  Collier  amongst  the  ESgerton 
papers  at  once  determines  Shakspere's  position  in  regard  to  his  theatrical 
proprietorship.    It  is  a  valuation,  containing  the  following  item:-^ 

''Item.  W.  Shakespeare  adLoth  for  the  wardrobe 
and  properties  of  the  same  pli^house  500iL,  and 
for  his  four  shares,  the  same  as  his  fellows 
Burbidge  and  Fletcher,  vis.  9332.  e$.^d,      •      .  1433    6    8 " 

With  this  document  was  found  another — unquestionably  the  most 
interesting  paper  ever  published  relating  to  Shakspere;  it  is  a  letter 
from  Lord  Southampton  to  Lord  Ellesmere,  the  lord  chikncellor;  and 
it  contains  the  following  passage: — 

"  These  bearers  are  two  of  the  chief  of  the  company ;  one  of  them 
by  name  Richard  Burbidge,  who  humbly  sueth  for  your  Lordship's 
kind  help,  for  that  he  is  a  man  famous  as  our  English  Roscins,  one 
who  fitteth  the  action  to  the  word  and  the  word  to  the  action  most 
admirably.  By  the  exerdse  of  ius  quality,  industry,  and  good  behaviour, 
he  hath  become  possessed  of  the  Black  Friars  playhouse,  which  hath 
been  employed  for  plays  since  it  was  built  by  his  father,  now  near 
fifty  years  ago.  The  other  is  a  man  no  whit  less  deserving  &Tonr,  sod 
my  especial  friend,  till  of  late  an  actor  of  good  account  in  the  company, 
now  a  sharer  in  the  same,  and  writer  of  some  of  our  best  English  playi^ 
which,  as  your  Lordship  knoweth,  were  moat  singularly  liked  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  company  was  called  upon  to  perform  before  her 
Majesty  at  court,  at  Christmas  and  Shrovetide.  His  most  gracious 
Majesty  King  James  also,  since  his  coming  to  the  crown,  hath  extended 
'US  royal  favour  to  the  company  in  divers  ways  and  at  soadiy  timssL 


This  other  hath  to  name  William  Shakespeare,  and  the^  are  both  of 
one  county,  and  indeed  almost  of  one  town  :  both  are  right  famous  in 
their  qualities,  though  it  longeth  not  to  your  Lordship's  gravity  and 
wisdom  to  resort  unto  the  places  where  they  are  wont  to  delight  the 
public  ear.  Their  trust  and  suit  now  is,  not  to  be  molested  in  their 
way  of  life  whereby  they  maintain  themselves  and  their  wives  and 
families  (being  both  married  and  of  good  reputation),  as  well  aa  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  some  of  their  dead  fellows." 

We  may  now  suppose  that  the  great  poet,  honoured  and  esteemed, 
had  retired  to  Stratford,  retaining  a  property  in  the  theatre — regularly 
writing  for  it.  There  is  an  opinion  that  he  ceased  to  act  after  1603. 
In  that  year  his  name  is  found  amongst  the  performers  of  one  of  Ben 
Jonson's  plays.  But  the  years  from  1004  to  his  death,  in  the  April  of 
1616  were  not  idly  spent.  He  was  a  practical  farmer,  we  have 
little  doubt.  In  1605  he  bought  a  moiety  of  the  tithes  of  Stratford, 
which  he  would  then  probably  collect  in  kind.    He  oocupied  the  best 


and  who  has  not  heard  of  Shakspere's  mulberry-tree?  Vulgar  tradi- 
tion at  this  time  represents  him  as  writing  a  bitter  epitaph  upon  his 
friend  and  neighbour  John  Combe,  as  he  had  satirised  Sir  Thomas 
Lucy.  He  was  doing  something  better.  To  the  first  half  of  the 
period  between  1604  and  his  death  may  be  assigned^-' Lear,' 
*  Macbeth,'  *Cymbeline,'  'The  Winter's  Tale,'  and  'The  Tempest 
The  very  recital  of  the  names  of  these  glorious  works,  sssociated  as 
they  are  with  that  quiet  country  town,  its  beautiful  Avon,  its  mea- 
dows, and  its  woodlands,  is  enough  to  make  Stratford  a  name  dear  and 
venerable  in  every  age.  But  thero  are  others  to  be  added  to  the 
wondrous  list ;  and  these  probably  belong  to  tiie  latter  half  of  the 
period  :— 'Troilus  and  Creesida,'  <  Henry  VIU.,' '  Coriolauus,'  'Julius 
Cessar,"  Antony  and  Cleopatra.'  The  direction  of  Shakspere's  mind 
to  Roman  subjects,  in  his  closing  period,  and  the  marvellous  accuracy, 
the  real  substantisl  learning,  with  which  he  has  treated  them,  would 
lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had  renewed  the  studies  of  his  boyhood  in 
the  last  years  of  his  retirement.  Alfieri  learned  Greek  after  he  was 
fifty.  It  is  our  opinion  that  Shakspere  continued  to  write  till  he  was 
removed  by  death ;  and  that  the  Roman  plays  were  the  beginning  of  a 
series.    Who  will  finish  that  series  ? 

In  1607  Susanna^  the  eldest  daughter  of  Shakspere,  married  a 
physician  resident  at  Stratford— a  man  of  high  professional  eminence 
—Dr.  Hall.  In  1608  his  grand-daughter  Elizabeth  was  bom.  To  this 
ehild  he  bequeathed  a  sum  of  money,  and  all  his  plate,  "  except  my 
broad  silver  and  gilt  bowL"  Shakspere  wss  a  grandfather  at  forty- 
three.  In  1608  his  mother  died — the  mother,  doubtless,  of  his  ardent 
lova  There  is  a  curious  record  of  Shakspere's  later  years,  which  was 
recently  disoovered  in  the  library  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London, 
contained  in  the  '  Diary  of  the  Rev.  John  Ward,  Vicar  of  Stratford- 
upon-Avon.'  The  diary  extends  from  1648  to  1679 ;  and  it  contains 
the  following  very  characteristic  entry : — 

"I  have  huBard  that  Mr.  Shakspeare  was  a  natural  wit,  without  any 
art  at  all ;  he  frequented  the  plays  aU  his  younger  time,  but  in  his 
elder  days  lived  at  Stratford,  and  supplied  the  stsge  wiUi  two  plays 
every  year :  and  for  it  had  an  allowance  so  lai^e^  that  he  spent  at 
the  rate  of  1000^  a  year,  as  I  have  heard. 

"Shakspeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson  had  a  meny  meeting; 
and,  it  seems,  drank  too  hard,  for  Shakspeare  died  of  a  fever  there 
contracted." 

Shakspere's  annusl  expenditure,  and  the  merry  meeting,  and  the 
bard  drinking,  are  probably  exaggerations.  They  however  show  that 
our  opinion  that  Shakspere  continued  to  write  for  the  stage  after  he 
had  ceased  to  be  aa  actor  has  some  foundation ;  and  that  his  residence 
in  comfort  and  affluence  at  Stratford  did  not  neeessarily  imply  an 
abandonment  of  all  his  former  pursuits.  '  Henry  VIII.,'  upon  every 
rational  construction  of  evidenoe,  was  produoed  at  the  Globe  theatre 
in  1613,  and  was  then  a  new  plav. 

We  approach  the  end.  Sbakspere^  aocMding  to  the  register  of 
Stratford,  was  buried  on  the  25th  of  April  1616. 

He  survived  the  marriage  of  hisdaughter  Judith  to  Thomas  Quiney 
only  two  months,  and  he  made  his  will  probably  upon  the  occasion 
of  that  nuurriage.  It  is  dated  the  25th  of  Marcb,  but  in  the  document 
F^ruary  was  first  written,  and  afterwards  struck  out.  By  this  will 
which  is  long,  he  gives  his  real  estate  to  his  eldest  daughter.  Accord- 
ing to  the  received  interpretation  of  his  will,  Shakspere  treats  his  wife 
with  neglect  and  "bitter  sarcasm,"  for  which  estranged  affections 
would  have  been  no  warranty;  and  consigns  her,  with  a  solemn 
avowal  of  contempt  and  hatred,  to  a  miserable  dependence,  not  even 
recommended  or  implied,  upon  the  bounty  of  their  common  children. 
According  to  the  diotum  of  Malone,  who  first  dragged  this  part  of  his 
will  into  notice  sixty  years  ago,  "  His  wife  had  not  wholly  escaped 
his  memoi^ — ^he  had  forgot  her, — ^he  had  recollected  her, — but  so 
recollected  her  as  more  strongly  to  mark  how  little  he  esteemed  her; 
he  had  already  (as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed)  ctU  her  off,  not  indeed  wUh 
a  ihiUing^  hut  with  an  old  bea,"  It  was  the  object  of  Shakspere  by 
this  will  to  perpetuate  a  family  estcUe,  In  doing  so  did  he  neglect 
the  duty  and  affection  which  he  owed  to  his  wife  ?  He  did  not.  His 
estates,  with  the  exception  of  a  copyhold  tenement,  expressly  men- 
tioned In  his  willf  were /reeAoM,   His  wifiB  was  entitied  to  doiver.   She 
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provided  for  amply,  by  the  clear  and  undeniable  operation  of  the 
£ngli»h  law, 

SUAMOU'L,  or  SAMOU'L,  called  by  Abnl  Faraj  (<  Hiei.  Dynast/ 
p.  408}  Samoul  Ben  Yebodda  nlMogrebbf  al-Andalonsf ;  by  Ibn 
Abi  Oiaibia  (OioCin  al-Ambii  ii  Tabaoiltal-Atebb^  *  Pontes  Relationttm 
de  Clasfiibna  Mediooram/  cap.  zl,  §  18)  Samoul  Ben  Tahia  Bon 
AbbiU  al-Magrebi;  and  by  the  anonymoue  anthor  of  the  'Arab. 
Philoeopb.  Biblioth.'  (quoted  by  Casiri,  « Biblioth.  Arabioo-Hisp. 
Bmot.'  toin.  l,  p.  440)  Shamotil  Ben  Yeboadd  al-Andalousf,  an 
emintot  Jewish  physidan,  who  (as  his  name  implies)  was  born  in 
•Spain,  and  was  descended  ftom  an  African  funily.  He  came  with 
his  father  (who  was  also  a  great  philosopher)  to  Azerbljdn,  and 
settled  himself  at  Maragha,  a  place  afterwards  ikmons  in  oriental 
geography  for  the  observatory  of  the  oelebrated  astronomer  Nasi- 
nddin  (bom  a.b.  598,  a.d.  1200 ;  died  A.H.  673,  a-D.  1273).  He 
partioalariy  stodied  astronomy,  geometry,  mathematics,  and  medicine, 
and  wrote  several  works  on  those  sciences,  of  which  one  exists  in  MS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford  (Uri,  •  CaftaL'  p.  209 ;  NiooU  and 
Pnsey,  'Catal,'  p.  903).  He  was  for  some  time  attached  to  the  service 
of  Uie  Pehlewanides,  an  Atabek  dynasty  of  Aserbij^,  founded  by 
U  dtfghiz  about  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  after  the  Hejra,  ot  the 
twelfth  of  our  era  (see  De  Quignes, '  Hist,  des  Huns,'  fto.,  liv.  13, 
tom.  ii.  p.  247).  He  embraced  the  religion  of  Mohammed,  and  wrote 
a  work  against  the  Jews,  in  which  he  accused  them  of  having  iater- 
polated  the  Mosaic  Scriptures.  His  children  belonged  also  to  the 
medical  profession.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  at  Mar&gha,  accord- 
-ing  to  Abul  Faraj  and  the  anonymous  author  quoted  above,  about 
a.H.  670  (a.I)l  1174-5)  ,*  according  to  Hajji  Khalfa  (and  more  probably), 
A.H.  698  (a.d.  1201-2). 

SHANFARAH,  an  ArabiaQ  poet,  who  lived  before  Mohammed. 
He  was  a  very  swift  runner,  and  his  name  became  proverbial  in 
Arabia.  Having  sworn  vengeance  against  the  family  of  another  Arab 
called  flalmnn,  he  surprised  and  killed  many  of  its  members,  but  was 
at  last  taken  himself  and  put  to  deaUk  A  beautiful  poem  of  Shanfarah 
is  extant^  which  is  entitled  '  Lamiyatu-1-arab.'  It  has  been  translated 
by  De  Saoy,  and  published  in  his  '  Chrestomathie  Arabe'  (Parisi, 
1806),  with  exceUent  remarks.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  poems  extant 
in  Arabic.  Lamiyat  means  any  poem  rhyming  in  the  letter  lam; 
and  it  was  called  Lamiyat  of  the  Arab,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  later 
poem  by  Toghrai,  a  Persian  poet  who  wrote  another  poem,  which  beun 
the  title  '  Lamiyatu-l-ajem/  or  tliat  of  the  Persian. 

SHARP,  ABRAHAM,  an  iogenioiis  mechanist  and  a  laborious 
ealcnlator,  was  bom  at  Little  Hortooi  near  Bradford  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1651.  After  having  received  the  best  education  which  a  coimtty 
school  afiforded,  he  was  placed  as  an  apprentioe  with  a  merchant  or 
tradesman  at  Manchester;  but  feeling  little  inclination  for  commerce, 
and  being  strongly  disposed  to  scientific  punuiM,  he  prevailed  on  his 
-master  to  cancel  his  indenturss  before  the  term  of  his  eervice  was 
expired.  He  then  established  himself  at  Liverpool,  and  there^  while 
in  order  to  obtain  the  means  of  subsistence  he  kept  a  school  for  the 
inatraction  of  persons  in  humble  life^  he  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  mathematics,  particularly  of  astronomy,  and  to  the  formation  of 
instruments  for  purposes  connected  with  the  sdenoesi  It  is  probable 
that  the  school  was  soon  given  up,  tor  Ramsden,  the  oelebrated 
optician,  who  was  his  grand-nephew,  relates  that  in  his  youth  he  held 
the  post  of  an  excttemaa,  and  that  he  quitted  that  employment  on 
obtainiog  posasssion  of  a  small  patrimonial  estate. 

Beiug  thus  enabled  to  consult  his  own  taste  in  the  choice  of  an 
occupation.  Sharp  came  to  London,  where  he  at  fliat  faired  himself 
as  a  book-keeper  to  a  merchant;  bnt^  having  procured  an  introduction 
to  Flamsteed,  this  astronomer  engaged  liim,  in  August^  1688,  in 
mounting  the  instmments  which,  had  been  provided  for  the  Royal 
Observatory  at  Greenwich.  He  afterwards  constructed  and  graduated 
for  the  obs^vatory  a  mural  sector  whose  radius  waa  six  feet  seven 
inches  and  a  half,  and  whose  aro  contained  140  degrees :  the  degrees 
were  subdivided  by  means  of  diagonal  lines,  aceordiog  to  the  method 
in  use  at  that  time,  and  by  a  micrometer  screw;  and  Flamsteed 
states,  in  the  prolegomena  to  his  *  Historia  Celestis,'  that  the  zenith 
point  was  deterndued  by  observing  the  asoith  diatanoes  of  stars  with 
the  instmmcnt  in  direct  and  in  reversed  positions:  in  order  to 
aooomplish  the  reversion,  it  was  made  capable  of  being  placed 
alternately  on  the  eastern  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  undl.  Sharp 
also  assisted  his  friend  in  observing  the  xight^wensions  and  declina- 
tions of  the  0un,  moon,  and  planeta,  and  in  forming  the  famooa  cata- 
logue (the  British)  of  2884  fixed  stars. 

Finding  that  frequent  exposure  to  the  oold  air  by  night  ii^ured  his 
health,  he  resigned  his  post  at  the  Royal  Observatoiy,  and  rsthred  to 
bis  native  town,  where  on  his  recovery,  he  fitted  up  an  observatory  for 
himself,  for  which,  with  hia  own  hands,  he  formed  the  lenses  of  the 
telescopes  and  graduated  the  arcs  of  the  instruments  far  measuring 
angles.  Sharp  is  considered  by  Smeaton  sa  the  firit  who  brought 
hand-graduation  far  on  the  wny  to  perfection;  the  art  was  eobse- 
quently  improved  by  Smeaton  and  Bird,  but  it  has  since  been  super* 
seded  by  Uie  use  of  dividing-engines,  the  invention  of  whieh  is  dne  to 
Ramsden. 

It  is  however  as  an  accurate  calculator  that  Sharp  is  particularly 
distinguished:  after  his  retirement  to  Horton  he  continued  toasaiit 
Flamsteed  in  bis  bbours^  a^d  |ie  computed  for  him  D)Oit  of  the  taMsa 


in  the  second  volume  of  the  '  Historia  Ca^lestis  ;*  he  was  also  employed 
frequently  in  making  intricate  calculations  for  Sir  Jonas  Hoore,  Or. 
Halley,  and  other  mathematicians.  In  1717  he  published  a  treatise  in 
4to  entitled  '  Geometry  Improved,'  which  contains  an  extensive  and 
accurate  table  of  circular  segments,  witii  an  account  of  its  use  in  the 
solution  of  problems;  also  a  table  of  the  logarithms  of  numbera  from 
1  to  100.  and  of  the  prime  numben  to  1100  (all  computed  to  the 
extent  of  siity-one  decimal  places),  together  with  subsidiary  t&blee  to 
be  used  in  forming  from  them  the  logarithms  of  other  numbers.  The 
procees  of  computing  logarithms  was  then  fiir  more  laborious  than  it 
would  be  now,  the  formul»  by  which  the  operations  may  be  greatly 
facilitated  not  having  been  discovered ;  and  it  ia  worthy  of  remark  that 
those  formul89  were  not  known  till  after  the  labour  which  they  would 
have  spared  had  been  undergone.  Their  utility  for  the  purpoees  of 
computation  consists  therefore  chiefly  in  their  being  the  meens  by 
whidi  the  numben  given  in  the  earliest  tables  may  easily  be  verifled. 

Mr.  Sharp  calculated,  besides,  a  table  of  natural  and  logarithmic 
sines,  tangents,  and  secants  to  every  second  in  the  first  minute  of  a 
degree;  and  he  determined  to  seventy-four  places  of  decimals  the 
length  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  by  means  of  the  series  expressing 
that  of  an  aro  in  terms  of  its  tangent^  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Jamee  Ghregory  in  1671.  The  series,  when  the  arc  =  30^  gives  (after 
being  multiplied  by  6)  for  the  length  of  the  half-circumference,  when 
the  semidiameter  is  equid  to  unity, 

f  ^       J^      J^  1 

2>/8|  1  —  g   3  +  g  32  — y  g,  +  &c    J.; 

and  in  this  state  it  was  employed  by  Mr.  Sharp,  who  underwent  the 
immense  labour  of  computing  the  values,  and  taking  the  sum  of  150 
of  tbe  terms  within  the  braces,  besides  that  of  extracting  the  sqoare 
root  of  3  to  76  decimal  places. 

The  health  of  this  ingenious  man  had  always  been  delicate ;  and 
after  he  quitted  London  he  lived  in  a  veiy  retired  manner,  receiving 
oxdy  the  occasional  visits  of  two  friends  from  Bradford;  even  his 
servant  had  seldom  access  to  him,  and  the  food  for  his  meals  waa 
placed,  through  a  hole  in  the  wall,  in  a  doaet  adjoining  his  study.  It 
is  stated  that  often  during  a  whole  day,  when  deeply  engaged  in  calcu- 
lations, he  took  no  refreshment;  yet  he  found  time  to  keep  up  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  the  great  mathematicians  of  that  age^ 
and  he  regularly  attended  the  services  of  religion  at  a  chapel  for 
disaenten  in  the  town.  He  was  never  married,  and  he  died  July  18, 
1742,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one  years. 

SHARP,  GRANVILLE,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp,  who  held 
a  prebend  in  Durham  cathedral,  and  was  archdeacon  of  Northumber- 
land. Dr.  Thomas  Sharp  was  the  author  of  several  works,  philological, 
antiquarian,  and  religious,  which  were  collected  and  published  in  0 
vols.  8vo,  London,  1763.    He  was  bom  about  1693,  and  died  in  1768. 

Granville  Sharp  was  bom  in  1784.  He  was  educated  for  the  bar, 
but  he  never  practised,  and  quitted  the  study  of  the  law  for  a  situation 
in  the  Ordnance-office,  which  however  he  resigned  on  the  breaking  out 
of  the  American  war,  being  opposed  to  those  principles  and  measures 
of  the  British  government  which  led  to  that  war.  He  then  took 
chamben  in  the  Temple,  with  the  intention  of  punning  his  atudiea  as 
a  private  gentleman. 

Granville  Sharp,  though  a  man  of  considerable  litersry  aeqniremente, 
and  the  author  of  several  works  in  philology,  law,  theology,  and  politios, 
is  chiefly  known  for  the  boldness,  the  abiHty,  and  the  effect  with  which 
he  stood  forward  as  the  opponent  of  negro  slaveiy.  In  1769  he  pub* 
lished  '  A  Representation  of  the  lojostioe  and  Dangerous  Tendency  of 
Tolerating  Slaveiy  in  England,  with  Remarks  on  the  Opiniona  given 
in  1729  by  the  then  Attorney-  and  Solicitor-General,'  8vo,  London, 
with  an  Appendix,  1772.  His  conduct  however  in  a  case  of  individual 
oppression  first  brought  him  conspicuously  before  the  public  A  negro 
of  the  name  of  Somenet  had  been  brought  to  London,  and,  fislling  ill, 
waa  turned  out  of  doon  by  his  master.  Sharp  found  him  in  tlie  street 
in  a  state  of  the  utmost  destitution,  and  took  him  to  St  Bartholomew  a 
Hoapitid,  where  he  was  restored  to  health,  and  Sharp  then  procured 
him  a  situation  as  a  servant  About  two  years  afterwarda  Someraet 
was  arrested  by  his  old  master,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Poultry  Compter 
as  a  runaway  slave.  Somerset  applied  to  his  fonner  friend  Sharp,  who 
brought  the  ease  before  the  lord  mayor,  by  whom  it  was  decided  that 
Somerset  should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  master  however,  in  defianoe 
of  this  decision,  s^aed  Somerset  in  the  prasence  of  the  lord  mayor 
and  of  Sharp,  and  insisted  upon  his  right  to  his  slave.  Sharp  then 
brought  an  action  against  the  master  for  assault ;  the  oaae  waa  tried, 
and  waa  finally  referrad  as  a  question  of  law  to  the  twelve  judges;  it 
waa  aif^ued  at  three  sittings,  in  January,  in  February,  and  in  May 
1772,  and  by  an  unanimous  deciston  the  law  of  England  was  dedared 
to  be  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  sets  foot  on  English  territory  he  beoomes 

fireo. 

Sharp  oontinoed  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  of  the  negroes.  He  wroto 
four  pamphlets  againat  riavexy  in  1776.  At  length  the  Association  for 
the  Abolition  of  Negro  Slavery  was  formed,  the  first  meetiBg  of  which 
was  held  in  London  on  the  22nd  of  May  1787|  when  Granville  Sharp 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  twelve  persons  of  whom  it  consisted, 
most  of  whom  were  London  merchants,  and  all  but  two  were  Quakers. 
In  this  great  cause  Sharp  continued  to  labour,  aa  well  as  in  others 
finroondile  to  popMiar  rights  and  politioal  freedom.    He  was  oppoaad 
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to  tlie  impressment  of  seamen,  and  a  citizen  of  Lotidon  having  been 
seized  and  carried  to  the  Nore,  Sharp  had  him  brought  bnok  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  oorpns  from  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  he  was  set 
at  liberty.  He  sent  out  a  number  of  negroes  whom  he  found  in  the 
streets  of  London  to  Sierra  Leone  at  his  own  expense,  and  also  drew 
up  a  '  Sketch  of  Temporary  Resolutions  for  the  intended  Settlement 
on  the  Qrain  Coast  of  Africa,  near  Sierra  Leone/  and  thus  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  founder  of  the  settlement  there.  He  was  an  advo- 
cate of  parliamentary  reform,  having  as  early  as  1778  published  '  A 
Declaration  of  the  People's  Natural  Rights  to  a  share  in  the  Legislature, 
which  28  the  Fundamental  Principle  of  the  British  Constitution  of 
State;  also  a  Dedaratton  of  Defence  of  the  same  Doctrine  when 
applied  particularly  to  the  People  of  Ireland,'  8vo,  London.  Granville 
Sharp  continued  to  pass  his  time  in  these  and  similar  benevolent 
labours  till  his  death,  July  6,  1813^  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Sharp's  writings  were  numerous,  and  had  many  readers  at  the  time 
when  they  appeared ;  bat  as  most  of  them  are  pamphlets,  and  were 
written  for  temporary  purposes,  they  are  not  much  referred  to  now. 
Amouff  them  however  are  some  laborious  and  useful  investigations 
into  the  great  principles  of  the  English  constitution,  partiouliurly  his 
*  Account  of  the  Ancient  Divisions  of  the  English  Nation  into  Hundreds 
md  Titbings,'  8vo,  London,  1784 ;  and  his '  Aooount  of  the  English 
Polity  of  Congregational  Courts,  more  partaonlarly  of  the  great  Annual 
Court  of  the  People,  called  Fhmk  Pledge,'  8vo,  London,  1786.  He 
was  a  lealoua  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and  had  a  great 
dislike  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  was  libeial  to  Protestant 
dissenters  of  all  classes. 

{JIfemoin  tf  OnrnviUeSharp,  Esq.,  eompoied  from  kit  own  Mamucriptg 
and  other  atUhentio  Doeumentt,  4to,  1820.) 

SHARP»  JAMES,  arohbishop  of  St  Andrews,  was  bom  in  May, 
1618,  in  tho  castle  of  Banf^  where  his  father,  Mr.  William  Sharp, 
resided  in  his  quality  of  shexiff-olerk  of  the  countv.  Sharp's  paternal 
grandfather  had  been  a  merchant  of  considerame  eminence  in  the 
town  of  Aberdeen,  and  was  the  younger  son  of  a  gentleman  of  landed 
property  in  Perthshire.  Sharp  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Aberdeen,  where  he  is  said  to  have  distmguis bed  himself  in  the  studies 
then  in  vogue.  On  leaving  college  he  paid  a  visit  to  England,  but 
soon  after  returned  to  his  native  counti^  on  being  chosen  one  of  the 
regents,  or  professors  of  philosophy,  in  St  Lemiard's  College,  St 
Andrews,  an  appointment  for  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  indebted 
to  the  interest  of  his  relation  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  to  whom  he  had  got 
himself  introduced  while  in  the  South.  His  whole  history  evinces  the 
great  talent  he  had  in  insinuating  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  great 
After  a  short  time  he  exchanged  his  professorship  for  the  office  of 
minister  of  the  parish  of  Crail,  no  doubt  a  better  living,  to  which  he 
was  appointed  by  his  friend  John,  earl  of  Crawford  and  Lindeaay. 

These  facts  are  given  on  the  authority  of  a  tract  entitled  'A  tme 
and  Impartial  Account  of  the  Life  of  the  moat  Reverend  Father  in 
God.  Dr.  James  Sharpy  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,'  whioh  is  usually 
quoted  as  printed  m  1723,  although,  according  to  Watt's  'Bibliotheoa,' 
It  was  first  published  in  1719.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  make  it 
appear  that  Sharp  was  disinclined  to  Presbytery,  or  at  least  opposed 
to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  from  the  beginning ;  but  he  must 
at  any  rate  have  complied  with  both  when  he  aooepted  his  proreB8or> 
ship  and  his  living  in  the  church.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  he 
assumed  the  appearance  of  great  seal  for  the  ecclesiastical  system  now, 
after  the  commenoement  of  the  dvil  war,  established  in  Scotland,  and 
with  such  success  as  to  take  in  its  firmest  and  ablest  friends,  so  that 
he  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  and  took  part  in  all  the  oounoils  of  the 
leaders  of  the  chureh.  His  afibbilitj  and  pleasing  maaners  also,  we 
are  told,  made  him  a  favourite  among  his  parishioners. 

In  August  1661y  according  to  Sir  James  Balfour's  '  Annals,' Sharp 
was  one  of  a  number  of  ministen  who  were  seised  and  put  on  board 
ship  at  Broughty,  on  the  Tay,  and  carried  off  prisoners  to  England,  by 
order  of  General  Monk,  who  was  then  overrunning  the  oonntiy.  Tliis 
remarkable  passage  in  his  historr  Is  not  noticed  in  the  oommon 
accounts  of  Sharp;  but  frequent  allusions  occur  in  the  Fftsbyterian 
Invectives  to  certain  base  oompUances^  by  which  he  is  asserted  to  have 
purchased  the  favour  of  Cromwell  on  some  occasion,  sad  to  have 
obtained  his  liberty,  while  his  companions  were  left  in  bondage.  He 
appeon,  at  all  events,  to  havo^  after  some  time,  foaad  his  way  baek  to 
his  charge  at  Cratl. 

Some  years  after  this  we  hear  of  him  being  sent  up  to  London  with 
a  commission  from  the  party  in  the  church  called  the  Resoluttoners, 
to  plead  their  cause  before  the  Protestor  against  Mr.  James  Guthrie^ 
minister  of  Stirling,  the  deputy  of  the  oppoeing  fsction,  called  the 
Protestors  or  Hemonstrators ;  cti  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have  so 
distinguished  himself  by  his  management  and  address  that  Cromwell 
remarked  to  the  byestanders,  **  That  gentieman,  after  the  Sootoh  way, 
ought  to  be  styled  Sharp  of  that  ilk."  He  was  no  doubt  selected  for 
this  mission  purtly  on  account  of  the  connections  he  had  fonned  in 
Englsnd.  According  to  Buniet^  Sharp  at  this  time  ^seemed  more 
than  ordbary  aealous  for  Presbytery." 

It  is  characteristio  of  Sharp  that^  although  thus  the  agent  of  the 
Resolutioners,  he  always,  according  to  his  friendly  btographer,  kept 
a  good  understanding  with  the  chiefs  of  their  opponents,  the  Pro- 
testors. While  ingratiating  faimslf  with  Cromwell  dso,  it  seems,  he 
maintained  a  eoxrespondenoo  with  (diaries  IL  dnriog  idl  the  time  of 


his'exila  General  Monk  was  exactly  the  character  for  such  a  man  to 
get  into  his  hands  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  Restoration.  It  is 
certain  that,  whatever  may  have  afterwards  been  thought  or  said  of 
the  acts  by  which  he  had  obtained  his  release  from  Cromwell  when 
his  companions  were  left  in  oonfioement,  he  had  either  never  lost  or 
had  completely  regained  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  in  the  church, 
five  of  whom,  minuters  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  leading  men  of  their 
party,  when  Monk  began  his  march  from  the  North  of  England  upon 
Loudon,  in  January  1660,  applied  to  him  to  receive  Sharp  as  their 
representative,  and  aa  a  person  fully  instructed  in  their  views. 

The  seven  months  that  followed  form  the  portion  of  Sharp's  history 
whioh  is  of  the  most  importance  to  the  appreciation  of  his  chancter. 
He  proceeded  to  London,  where  he  arrived  ISth  February,  set  out  for 
Breda  4th  May,  returned  to  London  26th  May,  and  appears  to  have 
remained  there  till  about  the  middle  of  August  During  all  this 
time  he  was  in  dose  communioation  vrith  all  the  leading  persons  and 
parties  of  the  day ;  with  Monk  and  the  chief  of  the  English  and 
Scottish  nobility  then  in  London ;  with  both  the  Presbyterian  and  tlie 
Episcopalian  ministers  there ;  with  Charles  himself  and  the  members 
of  his  court ;  and  he  also  kept  up  an  active  correspondence  with 
Douglas  and  the  other  ministers  in  Scotland  by  whom  he  had  been 
deputed.  The  numerous  letters  whioh  passed  between  him  and 
Douglas  have  been  preserved ;  they  are  now  deposited  in  the  library 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  a  very  full  abstaract  of  them  has 
been  given  by  Wodrow  in  the  Introduction  to  his  'History  of  the 
Suffisrings  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the 
Revolution.'  Mr.  C  KIrkpatrick  Sharpe,  in  a  note  to  Kirkton's 
'  Secret  and  true  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Resto- 
ration to  the  year  1678,'  observes  that  <<  Wodrow  is  accused  of  gross 
injustice  in  garbling  Sharp's  letters  to  Douglas;"  but  that  writer, 
whose  partisanship  is  very  decided,  neither  ventures  to  warrant  the 
truth  of  this  accusation,  nor  professes  to  have  examined  the  original 
letteisL  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bums,  late  of  Paisley, 
now  of  Toronto  in  Canada,  the  modem  editor  of  Wodrow's  His- 
tory, having  compared,  as  he  tells  us,  the  letters  with  the 
abstract^  asserts,  *'  without  hesitation,  as  a  general  result  of  the 
inquiry,  that,  while  the 'historian  does  by  no  means  conceal  his 
design  of  exposing  Siiarp's  treachery,  he  had  it  in  his  power 
from  these  dooumeota  to  have  held  him  up  to  deteetatibn  in  still 
blacker  colours,  had  he  quoted  all  the  expressions  of  affiscted  devo- 
tion— all  the  aolenm  protestation  of  attachment  to  Presbytery — all 
the  specimens  of  mean  adolation,  and  all  the  bitter  vituperations 
agaiost  his  opponents,  whioh  these  letters  contain."  Dr.  Bums  pro- 
bably would  not  wish  to  be  considered  a  less  aealous  partisan  than 
Mr.  Sharp ;  but,  besides  the  authority  his  statement  derives  from  his 
having  actually  seen  and  read  the  originid  letters,  it  appears  to  us  to 
be  probable  in  itself.  Wodrow,  though  not  a  critically  exact  historian, 
had  a  most  minute  as  well  as  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  times  of 
whioh  he  writes,  and  is  a  very  careful  compiler  from  the  vast  store  of 
original  documents  on  whioh  his  work  is  almost  exclusively  founded ; 
and,  although  not  a  person  of  much  enlargement  of  mind,  he  cannot 
with  justice  be  called  either  a  violent  or  an  unfair  writer.  His  abstraet 
certainly  leaves  a  strong  impression  of  Sharp's  thorough  disaimulation 
and  treachery.  The  opinion  whioh  Douglas  afterwards  formed  was, 
it  seems,  that  he  had  been  corrupted  and  gained  over  to  the  Epiacopor 
lian  side  during  his  visit  to  Bre^  where  he  was  probably  much  with 
Hyde^  and  wbue  Charles  himself  treated  him  with  the  most  flattering 
favour  and  familiarity ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  matter  Wodrow  abo 
appears  to  coincide.  To  us  his  conduct  has  the  air  of  intrigue  and 
dishonesty  frx>m  the  oommenoement  of  his  missiOD ;  he  may  not  have 
made  up  his  mind  when  he  left  home  to  support  the  restoration  of 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  but  we  believe  he  set  out  fully  determined  to 
take  the  course  aa  to  that  matter  whidi  promiBed  most  for  his  own 
advancement,  and  that  what  he  saw  of  the  carrent  in  which  things 
were  runuine  after  he  got  to  London  very  soon  determined  him  as  to 
the  part  he  snonld  act 

Some  of  Sharp'a  defenders  however  take  up  other  ground,  and, 
without  disputing  the  correctness  of  Wodrow's  abstract  of  the  letters, 
deny  that  th^  afford  any  evidence  of  his  insincerity,  or  that  we  have 
any  other  reason  for  believing  that  he  was  unfaithful  to  the  cause  of 
msbytery  so  long  as  he  was  employed  on  this  mission.  When  he 
returned  to  Scotland,  be  brought  with  him  a  letter  from  the  King, 
cKrocted,  **  to  Mr.  Robert  Douglss,  to  be  communicated  to  the  Pres- 
bytery of  Edinburgh,"  in  which  his  Majesty  declared  his  resolution 
"  to  protect  and  preserve  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  aa  it 
iff  settled  bp  lam,  without  violation."  This  letter  Sharp's  enemies  will 
have  to  have  beoi  of  his  composition;  its  mode  of  expression  was  at  least 
Ingenious.  The  Soottish  parliament  which  met  let  January  1661, 
pttsed  an  act^suggested,  aocording  to  Burnet,  at  the  council  table  in 
a  drunken  bout — ^rescinding  or  repetiling  all  acts  passed  sinoe  the 

?Bar  1633 ;  and  this  at  once  abolished  any  Isgal  establishment  that 
resbytery  had  ever  received,  and  made  "  the  church  as  it  is  settled 
byhiw"  to  mean  the  old  Episcopal  church  which  had  been  ovei^ 
thrown  in  1638.  During  his  late  absenoe  from  Scotland,  Shatp  had 
been  elected  professor  of  divinity  in  St  Mary's  college,  St 
Andrews ;  he  was  also  appointed  his  Mijesty's  ohaplain  for  Scotland, 
with  an  anmisl  salary  of  2004  steriiog ;  and  now,  having  gone  up 
again  to  London,  on  the  rising  of  parliament^  along  with  Glencairn, 
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the  chaDOdllor,  and  Rothes,  the  preeident  of  the  councn,  he  was,  in  a 
council  held  at  Whitehall,  nomiDated  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrewa  He 
returned  to  Scotland  with  the  same  two  noblemen  on  August  81st, 
and  left  again  for  England  on  October  18th  ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
December  he  and  three  of  hia  brethren  were  consecrated  with  great 
pomp  at  Westminister  by  the  bishops  of  Loudon  and  Worcester. 

The  history  of  Sharp's  government  of  the  Scottish  Churdi  cannot 
be  here  detailed.  He  certainly  did  not  allow  any  recoUectioDs  of  his 
own  yexy  recent  renouncement  of  Presbyteriauism,  or  of  the  extreme 
zeal  he  had  been  wont  to  profess  for  that  system  of  ecclesiastical 
government,  to  check  his  activity  and  atdour  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  opposite  order  of  things  that  had  been  now  set  up.  The  party  he 
had  deserted  charge  him  with  an  unrelenting  persecution  of  hia  old 
associates,  of  all  who  would  not  apostatise  like  himself,  as  well  as  with 
the  most  overbearing  deportment  even  to  those  of  his  own  communion 
who  were  his  inferiors  in  station,  and  with  an  insatiable  ambition; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  well-authenticated  facta  lend 
strong  countenance  to  these  imputations.  He  may  have  consoien- 
tiottsly  believed  such  a  policy  to  be  necessary,  or  to  be  the  wisest  and 
best ;  but  whatever  were  hie  views  or  motives,  it  is  certain  that  we 
find  him  on  all  occasions  the  advocate  for  measures  of  rigour  and 
severity,  and  constantly  clamouring  for  the  more  strict  execution  of 
the  laws  against  nonoonformists. 

In  1663  he  left  the  declining  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Hiddleton,  to 
whose  support  he  had  been  mainly  indebted  for  his  nomination  to 
the  primacy,  and  attached  himself  to  his  old  adversary  the  Earl  of 
Lauderdale ;  but  their  association  scarcely  lasted  two  years. 

In  1664,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Olencaim,  he  made  strong 
application  for  the  bffice  of  Lord  Ohanoellor,  but  without  success. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1667  he  was  commanded  im  oome  no 
more  to  the  council-table,  but  to  remain  within  his  diocese ;  but  this 
restraint  was  taken  off  before  the  end  of  the  year.  On  Saturday,  the 
9th  of  July  1668,  he  was  shot  at  as  he  was  entering  his  coach  in  the 
streets  of  Edinbui^h,  by  one  James  Mitchell,  a  conventicle  preacher; 
but  the  ball  was  intercepted  by  the  arm  of  the  Bishop  of  Orknqr, 
who  wsa  following  him  into  the  coach.  The  bishop's  arm  was 
shattered,  but  nobody  attempted  to  apprehend  the  assassin,  who 
was  discovered,  however,  five  years  afterwards,  and  executed  in 
January  1678,  after  a  series  of  proceedings  which,  at  least  according  to 
one  version  of  the  story,  are  little  creditable  to  Sharp's  magnanimity. 
At  last,  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  May  1679,  the  archbiahopi  while 
travelling  with  his  eldest  daughter  £rom  Kennoway,  where  he  had 
passed  the  night,  to  St  Andrews,  was  attacked  by  a  band  of  nine 
enthusiasts  on  Magus  Muir,  within  three  miles  of  that  mty,  dragged 
from  his  coach,  and  slaughtered  on  the  spot  with  circinnstanoeB  of  the 
most  ferocious  and  pitiless  barbarity.  Various  narrativea  of  this 
murder  have  been  oolleoted  by  Wodrow,  and  one  has  been  added  by 
Dr  Bums,  in  his  late  edition  of  that  historian's  work  (4  vols.  8vo, 
Glasgow,  1829) ;  but  the  most  detailed  and  in  all  respeets  remarkable 
account  of  the  afiair  is  that  drawn  up  by  James  Russell,  one  of  tiie 
aotors  in  it,  which  was  for  the  first  time  printed  by  Mr.  Sharpe  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  Kirkton*s  History.  The  same  volume  also  oon* 
tains  a  letter  from  Sir  William  Sharp,  the  archbishop's  son,  giving  aa 
account  of  his  father's  murder,  dated  St  Andrews,  the  10th  of  May. 

By  his  wife  Helen  Moncrief,  daughter  of  Uie  laird  of  Randerston, 
Archbishop  Sharp  left  a  son.  Sir  William  Sharp,  and  two  daughters, 
both  of  whom  were  married,  the  youngest,  Murgaret^  to  William, 
eleventh  Lord  Saltoun,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  lord.  His  portrait, 
from  a  painting  by  Lely,  is  engraved  in  Sharpe's  Kirkton,  and  also  in 
the  last  edition  of  Wodrow.  The  spot  where  he  was  murdered  on 
Magus  Muir  is  still  marked  hv  a  stone  erected  to  the  memory  of 
Andrew  Guillan,  one  of  the  only  two  of  the  party  who  were  brought 
to  justice,  whose  body  was  there  hung  in  chains.  A  magnificent 
marble  monument  was  erected  to  the  archbishop  by  his  son  over  the 
place  where  hia  remains  were  interred  in  the  parish-church  of  St 
Andrews,  exhibiting,  besides  a  representation  of  the  murder,  a  long 
and  highly  laudatory  inscription,  a  copy  of  which,  with  a  short 
account  of  the  archbishop,  may  be  found  in  the  'Reliquiss  Biri 
Andreas '  of  Mr.  George  Martine,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  bis 
secretary  (4ta,  St  Andrews,  1797). 

SHARP,  JOHN,  Arvhbiahop  of  York,  waa  bom  at  Bradford,  16th 
February  1644  ;  hia  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Sharps  was  engaged  in  ttade 
there,  but  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the  Sharps  of  Little 
Norton,  a  family  of  great  antiquity  in  Bradford  Dale.  In  1660  he 
waa  admitted  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge;  in  July  1667,  he  was 
ordained  deacon  and  priest;  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  he 
became  domestic  chaplain  to  Sir  Heneage  Finch  (then  attorney-gene- 
ral, afterwards  chanoellor),  and  tutor  to  his  sons.  Having  taken  his 
master's  degree  at  Oxford  in  1669,  he  waa  in  1672,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Finch,  nominated  by  the  crown  to  the  ardideaconry 
of  Berkshire.  When  Finch  was  appointed  the  same  year  lord-keeper, 
he  devolved  the  exercise  of  his  church  patronage  upon  Sharp,  "whose 
oonscienee,"  says  Nelson,  in  his  '  Life  of  Dr.Bull,'  '< he  ohaiged  with  an 
impartial  scrutiny  in  this  matter;  adding  withal,  that  he  would  prefer 
none  but  those  who  came  recommended  from  him;  and  that  if  he  led 
him  wrong,  the  blame  should  &11  upon  his  own  soul"  In  1676  Sharp 
was  installed  a  prebendaiy  of  Norwich ;  and  in  1677  he  was  insti- 
tuted to  the  rectory  of  Bt  Giies-in-the-Fields,  London,  on  which  he 


eeased  to  reside  with  hia  patron  the  chancellor,  and  took  a  house 
for  himselt  In  1679  he  commenced  D.D.  at  Cambridge,  and  that 
year  also  he  accepted  the  lectureship  at  St  Lawrence,  Jewry,  which 
he  held  till  1683.  In  1681  he  was  made  dean  of  Norwich,  an  appoint- 
ment for  which  he  waa  again  indebted  to  the  interest  of  his  steady 
friend  the  chancellor. 

Having  been  chaplain  to  Charles  IL,  he  waa  reappointed  to  the 
same  offioe  on  the  accession  of  Jamea  II.,  but  gave  great  offence  and 
involved  himself  in  some  trouble  by  a  sermon  which  he  soon  after 
preached  in  hk  own  church  against  popery.  Sharp  seems  to  have  had 
no  intention  of  provoking  the  royal  displeasure;  his  sermon  waa 
preached  in  reply  to  a  written  argument  in  support  of  the  right  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  to  the  style  and  title  of  the  only  visible  catholic 
church,  which  had  been  put  into  bis  hands  as  he  was  deaoending  from 
the  pulpit  on  the  preceding  Sunday ;  and  he  showed  every  dispoaitign 
to  miU^e  up  for  any  offence  he  might  have  given.  On  the  14th  of  June 
1686,  James  addressed  a  letter  to  Compton,  bishop  of  London,  in 
which  he  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  late  royal  letter  to  the 
two  archbishops,  and  the  directions  ooncemiog  preachers  issued  on 
the  15th  of  March  1685,  yet  Sharp  had  in  some  of  the  sermons  he  had 
since  preached,  '*  presumed  to  make  unbecoming  reBectious,  and  to 
utter  such  expressions  as  were  not  fit  or  proper  for  him;  endear 
vouring  Uiereby,"  continued  his  majesty,  "  to  beget  in  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  an  evil  opinion  of  us  and  our  government^  by  insinuating 
fears  and  jealousies,  to  dispose  them  to  discontent,  and  to  lead  them 
into  disobedience  and  rebellion."  And  the  bishop  was  commanded 
immediately  to  suspend  Sharp  from  further  preaching  within  the 
diocese  of  London,  until  he  should  have  given  aatisfiaotion  to  his 
majesty,  and  \m  maj esty's  further  pleasure  ahould  be  known.  Compton 
replied,  that  he  should  always  count  it  his  duty  to  obey  the  king  in 
whatever  he  oould  perform  with  a  safe  conscience;  but  that  in  this 
case  he  humbly  conceived  he  waa  obliged  to  proceed  aeoording  to 
law,  and  therefore  it  waa  impossible  for  Mm  to  comply.  His  lordship 
however  advised  Sharp  to  abstain  in  the  meantime  from  preaching ; 
and  on  the  20th  of  June  Sharp  himself  proceeded  to  Windsor  with  a 

getition  to  the  king,  in  which  he  assured  his  majesty,  that  so  £ar  had 
e  always  been  from  venting  in  the  pulpit  anything  tending  to  schism 
or  faction,  or  anyway  to  the  disturbance  of  his  mi^esty's  government, 
that  he  had  upon  all  occasions  in  his  sermons,  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power,  set  himself  against  all  sorts  of  doctrines  and  principles  that 
looked  that  way.  **  But,"  the  petition  went  on,  "if  in  any  sermon  of 
his  any  words  or  expressions  have  unwarily  slipped  from  him,  that 
have  been  capable  of  such  construotions  as  to  give  your  majesty  cause 
of  offence,  as  he  solemnly  professes  he  had  no  iU  intention  in  those 
words  or  expressions,  so  he  la  very  sorry  for  them,  and  reeolvea  for 
the  future  to  be  so  oaraful  in  the  disohai^ge  of  his  duty,  that  your 
migesty  shall  have  reason  to  believe  him  to  be  your  most  faithful 
subject.  And  therefore  he  earnestly  prayeth  that  your  majesty,  out 
of  your  royal  grace  and  clemency,  would  be  pleased  to  lay  aaide  the 
displeasure  you  have  conceived  against  your  humble  petitioner,  and 
restore  him  to  that  favour  which  the  rest  of  the  clergy  e^joy  under 
your  majesfy's  gracious  govemmenf  Jamea  would  not  even  hear 
this  petition  read ;  upon  which  Sharp  left  town  and  went  down  to 
Norwich,  where  he  amused  his  leisure  in  collecting  old  British,  Saxon, 
and  English  coins,  till  at  length,  in  the  beginning  of  January  16S7,  a 
letter  from  Sunderland  informed  him  that  he  might  return  to  hia 
function.  Rennet  in  his  '  Complete  History,'  says  that  he  was  indebted 
for  his  recal  to  the  intercession  of  Pepys  (the  author  of  the  '  Diary '), 
who  was  applied  to  "  as  a  good-natured  man,  with  wife  and  children," 
and  who  "  went  freely  to  the  king,  and  prevailed  with  his  migesty  "  to 
remit  his  displeasure. 

In  August  1688,  Sharp  drew  up  the  reasons  on  which  the  other 
archdeacons  and  himself  declined  to  appear  before  the  ecdesiaatica} 
oonmiissioners  to  answer  for  not  obeying  the  king's  orders  in  regard 
to  the  reading  of  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  oonsdenoe.  On  the 
27th  of  January  1689,  he  preached  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
on  the  80th  before  the  Convention ;  on  both  occasions  praying  for 
King  James^  although  on  the  28th  the  Commons  had  voted  that  tho 
king  had  abdicated  and  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  It  was  not  till 
after  a  long  debate  that  the  House  agreed  to  thank  him  for  hia 
sermon,  and  to  request  that  he  would  print  it ;  and  he  thought  it  best 
to  dedme  complying  with  that  request  After  the  settlement  of  tho 
new  government.  Sharp  was,  in  September  1689,  promoted  to  tho 
deanery  of  Canterbury,  on  the  removal  of  TiUotson  to  that  of  St. 
Paul's.  He  waa  pressed  to  accept  the  place  of  one  of  the  deprived 
bishops ;  but  this  his  feelings  would  not  allow  him  to  do,  and  he  ran 
some  risk  of  loaing  the  favour  of  King  William,  till  his  friend  TiUotson 
put  it  into  his  head  to  offer  to  accept  the  arohbiahopric  of  York,  on 
the  pretext  that  such  an  arrangement  would  place  him  in  his  native 
district,  as  soon  as  it  should  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lamplugh^ 
who  was  then  very  ilL  He  died,  in  fact,  within  a  fortnight  after,  and 
Sharp  waa  consecrated  archbishop  on  the  5th  of  July  1691.  Sharp 
acquired  a  very  high  character  in  this  eminent  office^  which  he 
retained  till  hia  dei^  at  Bath,  on  the  2nd  of  February,  1714.  He 
enjoyed  considerable  influence  at  court  during  the  reign  of  Anne,  and« 
amonff  other  things,  is  said  to  have  had  a  share  in  preventing  tho 
elevation  of  Swift  to  tiie  Episcopal  benoh.  Aa  a  preacher,  he  had  a 
dear,  eo^,  correct  style;  and  hSs  sennoni^  which  make  seven  octavo 
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Tolumes,  only  one  of  which  however  appeared  daring  his  lifetime, 
have  been  repeatedly  printed*  The  last  edition  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1840.  Mr.  Speaker  Onglow,  in  a  note  to  Burnet's  *  History 
of  his  Own  Times/  says  of  Sharp,  **  He  was  a  great  reader  of  Shak- 
speare.  Doctor  Mangey,  who  had  married  bis  daughter,  told  me  that 
he  used  to  recommend  to  young  divines  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Shakspeare.  And  Doctor  Lisle,  bishop  of  Norwich,  who  had  been 
chaplain  at  Lambeth  to  Archbishop  Wade,  told  me  that  it  was  often 
related  there,  that  Sharp  should  say  that  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare 
Doade  him  archbishop  of  York."  The  *  Life  of  Archbishop  Sharp,'  by 
bis  son.  Dr.  Thomas  Sharp, archdeacon  of  Northumberland,  which  had 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  compilers  of  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  was 
published  at  London  in  2  vols.  8to,  in  1829. 

SHARP,  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  engraver  in  the  line  manner,  was 
bom  on  the  29th  of  January  1749,  in  Haydon-yard,  in  the  Minories, 
where  his  father  carried  on  the  business  of  a  gun-maker.  He  was  early 
apprenticed  to  an  engraver  of  door-plates,  and  other  such  articles, 
being  what  is  termed  a  bright  engraver.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
indentures,  Sharp  married  a  French  woman,  and  commenced  business 
in  the  same  line  in  Bartholomew-lane;  bat  he  soon  exercised  his 
talent  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  art.  His  earliest  effort  was  an 
engraving  of  the  old  lion  Hector  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  an 
original  drawing  by  himself.  In  1782  he  sold  his  shop,  and  removed 
to  a  private  house  in  Vauxhall,  where  he '  began  to  engrave  from 
pictures  by  the  old  masters ;  and  soon  after  he  was  engaged,  in  con* 
junction  with  Angus,  Heath,  and  Collyer,in  decorating  the  '  Novelist's 
Magazine/  with  plates  after  the  designs  of  Stothard.  Here  he  also 
completed  the  Landing  of  Charles  II.  after  West,  a  work  which 
WooUett  had  left  unfinished ;  and  he  engraved  some  plates  for  Cook's 
'Voyages;'  and  a  beautiful  oval  work,  after  Bennall,  of  the  Children 
in  the  Wood.  The  profits  of  his  professional  employment  and  a 
legacy  enabled  Sharp  to  take  a  larger  house,  and  he  accordingly 
removed  to  Charles-street,  Middlesex  Hospital.  In  1814,  when 
enjoying  his  highest  reputation,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  Academy  of  Vienna,  and  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  offered  to  propose  him  as  an  associate  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  London ;  but  Sharp,  coinciding  in  opinion  with 
Woollett,  Hall,  and  other  engravers,  that  the  art  was  slighted  b^  the 
rule  which  precludes  the  election  of  its  professors  to  the  rank  of 
academician,  declined  the  preferred  compliment.  From  London  he 
went  to  reside  at  Acton,  and  finally  at  Chiswick,  where  he  died  of 
dropsy  in  the  ohest,  on  the  25th  July  1824.  Amongst  the  many 
works  of  this  eminent  engraver  may  be  enumerated  the  Doctors  Dis- 
puting on  the  Immaculateness  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Ecce  Homo,  after 
Guido ;  St.  Cecilia,  after  Domenichino ;  the  Virgin  and  Child,  after 
Carlo  Dolci ;  Diogenes,  afler  Salvator  Rosa ;  the  Sortie  from  Gibraltar, 
after  Trumbull;  the  Destruction  of  the  Floating  Battery  at  Gibraltar, 
after  Copley;  and  the  portrait  of  John  Hunter,  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds.  The  last  engraving  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  art  He  also  engraved,  in  some  instances,  figures  in 
the  landscape  plates  of  other  persons.  As  an  instance  of  this  may  be 
mentioned  the  group  of  Niobe  in  the  print  by  Samuel  Smith,  after  the 
original  picture  by  Wilson,  now  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Mr.  Sharp,  though  in  the  ordinary  traneactions  of  life  a  man  of 
shrewdness,  was,  in  matters  of  science  and  religion,  a  visionary  and  an 
enthusiasts  No  imposture  was  too  gross  for  his  belief,  and  no  evidence 
sufficiently  strong  to  disabuse  his  mind.  The  doctrines  of  Mesmer, 
the  rhapsodies  of  the  notorious  Richard  Brothers,  and  the  still  more 
disgusting  exhibitions  of  Johanna  Southcott,  in  turn  found  in  him  a 
warm  didciple ;  and,  in  the  last  case,  an  easy  and  liberal  dupe.  By 
Johanna  and  her  confederates,  Mr.  Sharp  was  induced  to  part  with  the 
bulk  of  his  savings,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  purchasing  estates 
in  the  New  Jerusalem.  So  confident  was  he  in  her  divine  mission, 
that  although  she  died  several  years  before  him,  he  believed,  up  to 
the  hour  of  his  own  dissolution,  Uiat  she  was  only  in  a  trance.  In  the 
case  of  Brothers,  he  had  so  strong  an  opinion  of  Ms  prophetio  powers, 
that  he  engraved  two  plates  of  his  portrait,  lest  one  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  produce  the  requisite  number  of  impressions  which  would 
be  called  for  on  the  arrival  of  the  predicted  Millenium.  Upon  these 
plates  he  inscribed,  "  Fully  believing  this  to  be  the  man  appointed  by 
God,  I  engrave  his  likened   W.  Sharp."  [BROTHEBfi,  Richard.] 

The  general  style  of  Sharp's  engraving,  though  undoubtedly  original, 
was  formed  from  a  careful  selection  of  the  merits  of  his  eminent  pre- 
decessors and  contemporaries.  The  half-tints  and  shadows  of  his  best 
engravings  are  peculiarly  rich ;  and  his  lines  combine,  with  great  free- 
dom, a  regularity  and  accuracy  of  position  rarely  attained  without 
mechanical  aid.  In  no  quality  of  his  art  was  he  more  distinguished 
than  in  the  power  which  he  possessed  of  imitating  the  various  textures 
of  the  different  parts  of  his  subject,  a  circumstance  which  is  most 
obvious  in  a  fine  impression  of  the  portrait  of  John  Hunter  before 
alluded  to. 

SHARPS,  DANIEL,  F.R.S.,  at  the  time  of  his  decease  president  of 
the  Geological  Society  of  London,  was  bom  in  Loudon  in  1806. 
His  mother,  who  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  birth,  was  sister  to 
Samuel  Rogers  the  poet.  He  was  educated  at  Walthamstow,  and 
as  a  boy  early  showed  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural  history, 
but  he  did  not  commence  seriously  to  work  at  geology  till  after 
he  had  been  aibnitted  a  Fallow  of  the  Qeologioal  Society  in  June 


1829.  In  that  year  he  gave  his  first  memoir  to  the  society,  on  a  new 
species  of  Ichthyosaurus,  I.  grandipes,  which  however  it  afterwards 
appeared  had  been  previously  described  by  Conybeare,  under  the  name 
of  /.  tenuirostris. 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Sharpe  was  actively 
engaged  as  a  merchant,  and  his  business  connection  with  the  wine- 
growing districts  of  Portugal  occasionally  leading  him  there,  in  1832, 
1839,  1848,  and  1849,  he  gave  to  the  Geological  Society  a  series  of 
memoirs  on  tlie  rooks  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  and  Oporta 
The  first  is  a  mere  sketch  of  the  general  arrangement  of  the  tertiary 
and  secondary  rocks  by  a  young  and  intelligent  geologist;  the  second, 
on  the  same  subject,  is  fuller  and  more  definite,  but  not  sufficiently 
complete  in  the  determination  of  fossils  to  fix  the  precise  age  of  the 
strata  described.  It  contains  however  in  an  appendix  some  observa- 
tions of  great  value  on  the  comparative  effects  of  the  great  earthquake 
of  1755  on  the  strata  on  which  Lisbon  stands.  The  destructive  effects 
of  this  shook  were  chiefly  confined  to  the  area  occupied  by  the  soft 
tertiary  beds,  while  the  buildings  erected  on  the  more  solid  Hippurite 
limestone  and  chalk  escaped  entirely.  The  line  of  division  between 
the  shattered  and  entire  buildings  Mr.  Sharpe  found  to  correspond 
precisely  with  the  boundaries  of  the  strata.  In  his  third  memoir  Mr. 
Sharpe  describes  the  granitic,  gneissio,  day-slate,  and  coal-bearing 
rocks  of  Vallongo  near  Oporto.  The  clay-slate  he  proved  by  its  fossils 
to  be  of  Lower  Silurian  age,  and  his  sections  show  that  the  strata 
bearing  anthracitic  coal  underlie  the  slate,  and  rest  on  gneiss  pierced 
by  granite.  He  thenoe  concluded  that  the  coal  is  of  Lower  Silurian 
age.  In  the  obituary  notice  of  Mr.  Sharpe  given  in  the  '  Anniversary 
IVoceedings'  of  the  Royal  Society  for  1856,  on  which  the  present 
article  is  founded,  but  with  omissions,  alterations,  and  additions,  the 
following  just  remarks  occur  on  this  subject : — "  In  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  regarding  that  country,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that 
this  may  be  the  case,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  few  remains 
of  plants  discovered  in  these  strata  are  considered  by  palseontologists 
to  present  characters  indicative  of '  carboniferous'  age ;  and  even  those 
geologists  who  most  strenously  support  the  so-called  uniformitarian 
doctrines,  incline  to  attribute  the  peculiar  position  of  the  coal  to  one 
of  those  great  inversions  of  the  strata  so  frequent  in  highly  disturbed 
districts  of  all  ages,  from  polasozic  up  to  tertiary  times." 

The  fourth  paper  commences  with  a  succinct  sketch  of  the  general 
geology  of  Portugal,  and  goes  on  to  define  the  limits  of  the  secondary 
rocks  north  of  the  Tagus,  both  by  stratigraphical  and  palasontological 
evidenccL  ^  Long  before  this  paper  was  read,  Mr.  Sharpe  had  acquired 
much  critical  skill  and  knowledge  as  a  palaeontologist,  and  on  palss- 
ontological  principles  he  now  established  the  existence  of  cretaceous 
and  Jurassic  rocks  in  the  country  described.  The  whole  formed  an 
excellent  sketch  of  a  hitherto  undescribed  country,  and  up  to  this 
date  British  geologists  are  chiefly  indebted  to  these  memoirs  for 
the  knowledge  they  possess  of  a  land  where  the  science  u  almost 
imcoltivated. 

Between  1842  and  1844  Mr.  Sharpe  gave  four  memoirs  to  the 
Geological  Society,  on  the  Silurian  and  Old  Red-saudstone  rocks  of 
Wales  and  the  north  of  England,  territories  previously  chiefly  illus- 
trated by  the  labouri  of  Professor  Sedgwick.  [Sedqwick,  the  Rbt. 
Adam.]  The  first  of  these  is  'On  the  Geology  of  the  South  of  West- 
moreland.' Part  of  this  paper  describes  the  range  of  the  Coniston 
limestone.  Mr.  Sharpe  identified  it  by  its  fossils  as  forming  part  of 
the  Lower  Silurian  series,  but  did  not  determine  its  actual  horizon. 
In  1839  Mr.  James  Garth  Marshall,  F.G.S.,  in  a  paper  communicated 
to  the  British  Association,  placed  it  on  the  parullel  of  the  Caradoc 
sandstone,  which  determination  the  researches  of  later  geologists  have 
sustained.  Mr.  Sharpe  also  pointed  out  the  unconformity  of  the  Upper 
on  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks  of  the  area;  and  in  describing  the  passage 
of  the  Ludlow  rocks  into  the  Old  Red-sandstone,  he  correctly  infen 
that  the  tilestones  of  South  Wales  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  base 
of  the  Old  Red-sandstone  and  classified  with  the  Ludlow  rocks,  to 
which  their  fossils  unite  them.  At  a  later  period  of  the  same  year  he 
produced  a  memoir  '  On  the  Bala  Limestone,  and  other  portions  of  the 
older  Palaeozoic  Rooks  of  North  Wales.'  Up  to  this  date  it  was 
believed  that  at  Bala  and  elsewhere  there  was  a  g^at  thickness  of 
fossiliferous  *  Upper  Cambrian  rocks'  of  Sedgwick  below  the  Lower 
Silurian  strata.  Mr.  Sharpe  maintained  that  this  was  an  error,  and 
that  both  stratigraphically  and  by  their  fossils,  the  Bala  rocks  wera 
the  equivalents  of  the  Llandeilo  flags  and  Csj^doo  sandstone.  This 
sagacious  determination  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Salter, 
F.G.S.,  as  regards  the  Caradoc  sandstone,  the  fossils  of  Bala  and  the 
typical  Caradoc  sandstone  of  Sir  Roderid^  Murchison  in  Shropshire 
being  the  same. 

The  more  ohiborate  paper  of  1844  is  accompanied  by  a  geological 
map  of  North  Wales,  and  has  been  considered  less  happy.  Mr. 
Sharpens  genius  chiefly  lay  in  the  palssontological  determination  of 
the  age  of  rocks,  and,  in  this  case  at  least,  the  time  he  allowed  him- 
self to  map  North  Wales  was  too  short  for  the  satisfactory  elucidation 
of  the  problems  he  proposed  to  solve. 

Pursuing  at  intervals  these  subjects,  Mr.  Sharpe  produced  in  1847 
an  elaborato  analysis  and  comparison  of  the  Silurian  fossils  of  North 
America,  collected  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  [Ltell,  Sir  Charles], 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  confirmed  the  views  entertained 
by  the  Amerioan  geologist,  Mr.  Hall,  that  the  American  Silttrian 
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atrata,like  the  British,  cowbi  of  two  groat  divisioos,  namely,  upper 
and  lower. 

Wbile  engaged  in  these  inTestigatione,  Mr.  Sbarpe's  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  subject  of  the  slaty  cleavage  ana  foliation,  which 
affects  the  more  ancient  rocks  of  Devonshire,  Wales,  the  North  of 
England,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Mont  Blanc.  In  1846, 
1848»  1852,  and  1854,  he  produced  four  memoirs  on  these  subjects,  the 
two  first  and  the  last  of  which  are  published  iu  the  '  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal' of  the  Geological  Society,  and  the  third  in  the  *  Philosophical 
Transactions'  of  the  Royal  Society.  These  questions  had  previously 
been  made  the  subject  of  special  investigation  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
Mr.  Darwin,  and  Professor  Phillips,  [Phillips,  John].  It  has  been 
said,  that  from  imperfect  data  Mr.  Sharpe  generalised  too  laz^gely ; 
and  though  this  may  be  the  case,  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  memoir 
of  1846  proves  that  in  some  important  points  be  materially  advanced 
the  subject  at  that  date  in  the  direction  to  which  the  labours  of  Mr. 
H.  C.  Sorby,  F.Q.S.,  have  sioce  tended.  He  attributes  the  cleavage 
of  rocks,  and  consequent  distortion  of  fossils,  to  pressure  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  planes,  of  cleavage,  and  asserts  that  rocks  are  expanded 
along  the  cleavage  planes  in  the  direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage. 
In  the  communication  of  1848,  the  doctrine  that  pressure  is  the  cause 
of  cleavage  is  still  more  distinctly  ineisted  on,  and  remarkable  in- 
stances are  given,  in  which  pebbles  were  observed  which  appeared 
to  have  been  compressed  and  elongated  in  the  planes  of  cleavage. 
He  aUo  recognises  the  fact,  since  so  beautifully  explained  by 
Mr.  Sorby,  in  the  'New  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,'  that 
the  fine  particles  composing  the  sluty  rocks  are  arranged  length- 
wise iu  the  direction  of  the  cleavage  planes,  and  he  attributes  bends 
in  tho  cleavage  in  its  passage  from  one  bed  to  another,  to  beds 
of  different  litbulogical  character  offering  different  degrees  of  re- 
sifttence  to  pressure.  The  idea  that  cleavage  may  be  due  to  crystal- 
line action  he  altogether  repudiates.  It  must  be  admitted  how- 
ever that  no  adequate  investigation  has  yet  been  instituted,  of  the 
relations  of  crystallisation  to  the  greater  structures  of  rocks.  We  are 
as  yet  uninformed  whether  there  are  or  are  not  jointed  structures  on 
the  great  scale,  resulting  from  the  coincidence  of  crystalline  planes 
over  comparatively  large  areas,  as  some  of  the  phenomena  exhibited 
by  the  sub-crystalline  lune stones  and  by  certain  serpentines,  tend  to 
indicate.  The  two  last  of  the  series  of  Mr.  Sharpe  s  papers  on  these 
subjects,  published  in  1852  and  1854,  describe  respectively  the  cleaved 
and  foliated  rocks  of  Scotland  and  Mont  Blanc,  and  are  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  development  of  his  theory  of  theg^eat  'cylinders'  or  arches, 
in  which  he  asserted  that  the  kminse  of  cleaved  and  foliated  rocks 
lie.  In  these  memoirs  he  made  no  advance  beyond  his  previous  ideas, 
for  he  attributed  the  formation  of  cleavage  and  foliation  to  the  same 
cause ;  and  though  he  indicated  the  fact,  he  gave  no  explanation  of 
the  reason  of  the  occurrence  of  planes  of  cleavage  and  foliation  in 
arched  lines,  a  subject  that  has  since  iu  part  been  acutely  treated  of 
by  Mr.  Sorby,  and  of  which  the  full  explanation  seems  not  far  distant. 
In  the  paper  on  Mont  Blanc  however  Mr.  Sharpe  explains  and  borrects 
for  the  first  time,  we  believe,  the  remarkable  error  of  Sautsure,  in 
representing  the  cleavage  of  slates,  wherever  they  occur  in  the  Alps, 
almost  invariably  as  stratification;  having  mistaken  the  planes  of 
cleavage  for  those  of  bedding,  and  regarded  the  latter  as  a  aeries  of 
parallel  joints.  But  while  showing  that  this  systematic  errjr  runs 
throughout  the  whole  of  Saatsure's  volumes,  he  shows  also  that 
Sauasure's  obsei*vations,  even  when  his  conclusions  are  erroneous,  are 
always  accurate  and  instructive.  He  was  led  into  the  error  from 
observing  the  analogy  between  the  foliation  of  the  schiits  and 
the  cleavage  of  the  slates,  an  analogy  on  which  Mr.  C.  Darwin  after- 
wards founded  the  correct  conclusion  that  the  foliation  has  no 
reference  to  stratification;  other  English  geologists  however  as  Mr. 
Sharpe  points  out  "  after  correctly  distinguishing  deavage  planes  from 
stratification,  still  continued  to  class  the  foliation  of  crystalline  rocks 
with  the  latter  instead  of  the  former;  thus  proposing  to  unite  two 
phenomena  of  totally  different  origin,  while  they  separated  those  which 
are  reallj  aualogous,  and  probably  due  to  one  and  the  same  cause." 

Besides  these  memoirs  Mr.  Sharpe  contributed  to  the  Qeological 
Society  various  papers  on  special  subjects,  '  On  the  Quarts  Kocks  of 
Macculloch's  Map  of  Scotland,' '  On  the  Southern  Borders  of  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland/  and  various  pakeontological  oommunioations  ;  '  On 
the  genus  Trematis,'  'On  Tylostoma,  a  new  genus  of  Gasteropods 
from  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  Portugal,*  '  On  the  genus  Nerinea,'  and  a 
note  on  the  fossils  of  Boulonnais,  appended  to  a  paper  by  Mr.  Godwin 
Austen  on  that  district.  He  idso  furnished  several  parts  of  a  mono- 
graph to  the  splendid  publications  of  the  Palaontograpbical  Society, 
'On  the  Fossil  Remains  of  the  Molluscs  found  in  the  Chalk  Formation  of 
England,'  and  on  this  important  work  he  was  still  engaged  when  he 
met  with  the  accident  that  caused  his  untimely  death. 

"Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  scientific  labours  of  Daniel 
Sharpe—a  man  whose  mind  alike  powerful,  active,  and  well  culti- 
vated, urged  him  successfully  to  grasp  and  make  his  own  a  wider 
range  of  subjects  than  many  geologists  dare  to  attempt  Neither 
should  it  bs  forgotten  that  all  the  while  he  was  unceasingly  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  it  was  only  during  brief  intervals  of  leisure 
when  more  imperative  labours  were  over,  that  he  accomplished  what 
many  would  consider  sufficient  work  for  their  lives.  And  it  is  not  in 
geology  alone  that  he  u  known  and  appreciated,  phUologista  and 


ethnologists  equally  esteemed  him.  With  marvellous  versatility  of 
tident  he  grappled  with  tho  ancient  Lycian  inscriptions,  brou*;ht 
home  by  Fellows,  Forbes,  and  Sprat t,  and  revf aled  the  necrets  of  an 
unknown  tongue  written  in  an  unknown  character.  In  debate  he  was 
dear,  keen,  severely  critical,  and  at  times  somewhat  sarcastic,  occa- 
sionally alarming  to  an  opponent  unaccustomed  to  his  style;  but 
those  who  knew  him  best  were  well  aware  that  an  unvarying  fund  of 
kindly  good  humour  lay  beneath,  and  that  if  he  hit  his  adversary  hard, 
no  man  than  himself  more  rejoiced  in  a  harder  blow  in  return."  Hia 
private  life  is  stated  to  have  been  full  of  unostentatious  benevolence. 

Mr.  Sharpe  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  June  6th,  1850 ; 
he  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnasan,  Zoological,  and  Geological 
societies.  In  1853  he  became  treasurer  of  the  Geological  Society ; 
and  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  in  official  coune  in 
1856,  was  elected  its  president,  being,  as  was  remarked  at  the  tiiDO, 
the  first  person  actually  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits  in  the  city 
of  London,  who  had  been  selected  for  the  ohair.  This  honourable 
position  in  the  world  of  science  however  he  occupied  three  months 
only ;  for  on  the  20th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  while  riding  near 
Norwood,  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  sustained  a  fracture  of 
the  skull.  In  a  few  days  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  bo  able  to  recognise 
the  relations  who  were  admitted  to  his  ohainber.  He  had  actually 
recommenced  the  study  of  his  fossils,  and  his  numerous  friends 
rejoiced  in  the  pro^peot  of  hia  speedy  restoration ;  when  a  sudden 
relapse  succeedea,  and  he  died  on  the  31st  May. 

{Pi'oceedingt  of  the  Royal  Society,  1856  ;  Annivenary  Address  of  the 
President  of  the  Geological  Society,  l%57 ;  Anniversary  Proceedingi  of 
the  JAnncean  Society,  1857. ) 

*  SHARPEY,  WILLIAM,  a  distinguished  BritUh  Physiologist,  was 
bom  at  Arbroath  in  Scotland,  and  educated  for  the  medical  profeaaion. 
He  took  his  degree  of  M.  D.  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and 
afterwards  studied  in  Germany.  On  his  return  from  the  continent 
he  became  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  extra-acad%mical  medioal  school 
of  Edinbuigh,  where  he  obtained  considerable  reputation  for  the 
depth  and  extent  of  his  anatomical  and  physiological  knowledge.  At 
this  time  he  contributed  two  articles  to  the  '  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy 
and  Physiology.'  The  one  on  'Cilia,'  the  other  on  the  family 
*  Echlnodermata.'  These  articles  displayed  considerable  knowledge  of 
comparative  anatomy,  and  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  physiologists 
On  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Jones  Quain  from  the  chair  of  Anatomy  and 
Phjrsiology  at  University  College,  Dr.  Sharpey  was  invited  to  fill  tho 
chair.  Thia  appointment  he  acoepted,and  dmivered  his  first  course  of 
lectures  in  the  session  1837-8.  Dr.  Sharpey  has  never  practised  hia 
profession,  nor  has  he  published  exdusivdy  on  physiological  subjects, 
so  that  his  fame  principally  rests  on  his  courses  of  lectures  delivered 
at  University  College.  He  has,  however,  written  the  histological 
introduction  to  the  last  editions  of  Dr.  Quain*s  Anatomy.  Till  1863, 
Dr.  Sharpey  was  examiner  la  physiology  at  the  University  of  London. 
He  is  secretary  to  the  Koysd  Society  of  London. 

SHAW,  CUTHBERT,  was  bom  in  1738  at  Ravensworth  in  York- 
shire. He  was  the  son  of  a  shoemaker,  but  received  a  good  education, 
and  became  usher  in  a  school  at  Darlington  in  Yorkshire.  He  after^ 
wards  came  to  London,  and  was  for  some  time  an  actor,  but  abandoned 
the  profeesioQ  for  that  of  an  author.  Ho  contributed  to  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day,  and  also  wrote  'liberty,  a  Poem,'  4 to,  1756; 
'Odes  on  the  Four  Seasons,'  London,  4to,  1760;  published  under  the 
name  of  W.  Seymour ;  the  ' Four  Farthing  Candles,*  4to,  1762 ;  'The 
Race,'  4to,  1766,  (the  two  last  are  satires  directed  against  contemporary 
writers);  'A  Monody  to  the  Memoiy  of  a  Young  Lady  who  died  iu 
Childbed,  to  whioh  is  added  An  Evening  Address  to  a  Niglttingale,  by 
an  Afflicted  Husband,*  London,  4to,  1768, 1772 ;  '  Corruption,  a  Satire,* 
4to,  1769.  Shaw  died  at  London,  September  1,  1771,  aged  thirty- 
three,  of  a  disease  occasioned  by  hia  dissipated  habits.  The  '  Monody  * 
and  'Address  to  the  Nightingale'  are  sometimes  met  with  in  collec- 
tions of  English  poetry,  and  show  tiiat  the  author  had  some  skill  in 
versification,  but  little  else. 

SHAW,  GEORGE,  the  younger  son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy  Shaw,  waa 
born  at  hia  father^s  vicarage  at  Bierton,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  the 
10th  of  December,  1751*  During  his  childhood  he  discovered  much 
fondness  for  the  study  of  natural  history ;  in  the  cultivation  of  which 
science  he  afterwards  attained  great  distinction.  So  far  however  were 
his  energies  ever  from  being  engrossed  by  that  subject,  that  when  only 
thirteen  years  old,  he  was  fully  qualified  by  his  general  attainments 
to  enter  at  the  university.  He  was  admitted  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford, 
in  1765,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1769,  and  that  of  master 
of  arts  in  1772,  In  1774  he  took  deacon's  orders,  and  during  a  short  time 
discharged  his  clerical  duties  at  two  chapelries  connected  with  Bierton. 

An  increasing  love  for  the  cultivation  of  natural  science  induced  him 
to  repair  to  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  pursue  his  favourite  studies.  He 
continued  at  Edinburgh  for  three  years,  where  he  studied  medicine 
under  Black  and  Cullen,  and  literwards  returning  to  Oxford,  obtained 
the  appointment  of  deputy  botanical  lecturer.  In  the  diaoharge  of 
the  duties  of  that  office  he  obtained  a  high  reputation,  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sibthorp,  was  chosen  professor  of  botany  in  his  stead.  It 
was  discovered  however  that  by  an  old  statute  of  the  university  clergy- 
men were  declared  ineligible  for  the  office,  and  Dr.  Shaw  consequently 
lost  the  appointment 

1a  tiie  autumn  of  1787  he  took  tha  degreo  of  Doctor  of  Medfcino, 
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And  in  the  eoune  of  tie  Bame  year  removed  to  London,  ivhere  lie 
nettled  as  a  physician.  On  the  formation  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  in 
1788,  Dr.  Shaw  was  appointed  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  and  he  after- 
wards ODriched  its  transactions  with  many  valuable  papers.  He  now 
began  to  deliver  public  lectures  at  the  Leverian  Museum,  which  wore 
always  attended  by  a  numerous  audience.  Nor  was  he  less  popular  as 
a  writer  than  as  a  lecturer,  and  a  periodical  entitled  the  '  Naturalist^s 
Miscellany/  which  he  now  set  on  foot,  was  continued  till  his  death. 
In  1789  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  tho  Royal  Society,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  his  profession  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  scientific  pursuits.  In  1791  the  occurrence  of  a 
vacancy  at  the  British  Museum  induced  Dr.  Shaw  to  become  a  candidate 
for  the  office  of  a  librarian ;  and  on  his  receiving  the  appointment  of 
assistant-keeper  of  natural  history  in  that  institution,  he  entirely  gave 
up  medical  practice.  His  time  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life 
was  occupied  with  lecturing  on  natural  history,  publishing  works  on  , 
Bcienti&o  subjects,  and  editing  conjointly  with  Dr.  Hutton  and  Dr.  R. 
Pearson  '  An  Abridgment  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions.'  ^  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Qray  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  natural  history  iu 
the  British  Museum,  which  office  he  held  during  the  remaiuing  six 
years  of  his  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  useful  labours  however  he  was 
attacked  by  an  illness  which  terminated  fatally  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days,  on  July  22,  1813. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  as  much  beloved  for  his  moral  qualities,  as  respected 
for  his  Intellectual  acquirements,  which  were  of  a  very  high  order. 
His  principal  works  are :— *  The  Naturalist's  Miscellany,'  which  had 
reached  its  286th  number  when  he  died ;  *  A  Catalogue  of  the  Leverian 
Museum,  illustrated  with  Coloured  Plates,'  which  appeared  between 
1792  and  1796;  and  his  well  known  systematic  work  on  'Zoology.' 
He  furnished  the  letter-press  to  a  very  handsome  work,  containing 
sixty  beautiful  prints  of  plants  and  animals,  which  Miller,  the  editor 
of  the  '  Qaidener^s  Dictionary,'  had  published,  but  which,  from  the 
want  of  an  accurate  deisciiptiou  of  the  plates,  had  not  met  with  a  ready 
sale.  The  mo£t  useful  of  his  works  however  was  his  '  General  Zoology, 
or  Natural  History.*  This  appeared  in  parts,  and  eight  volumes  were 
published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  who  left  a  ninth  volume 
prepared  for  the  press.  After  Dr.  Shaw's  death  the  work  was  continued 
by  Mr.  Stevens,  and  now  forms  fourteen  8vo  volumes. 

SHAW,  THOMAS,  was  bom  at  Kendal,  in  Westmorland,  about  the 
year  1692.  He  entered  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  whore  he  took  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  1719;  and,  after  receiving  holy  orders, 
was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Algiers.  He  held 
this  post  for  twelve  years,  and  did  not  return  to  England  until  1734. 
During  his  absence  he  was  chosen  a  Fellow  of  his  college.  In  1734 
he  took  the  degree  of  D.D.,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society.  In  1788  he  published  the  first  edition  of  his  travels,  and 
presented  his  collection  of  natural  curiosities  and  ancient  medals  and 
busts,  which  he  liad  formed  when  abroad,  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  Felton,  his  college  nominated  him  principal  of  St 
Edmund's  Hall,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  presented  to  the  living  of 
Bramley,  in  Hants.  He  likewise  held  the  chair  of  the  regius  professor- 
ship of  Qreek  in  the  University  until  his  death,  Augiist  15,  1751. 

The  travels  of  Shaw  extended  through  countries,  some  of  which 
were  previously  little  known.  He  traversed  the  whole  of  ancient 
Numidia,  and  visited  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  north  of  Egypt  His 
geographical  details  are  exact  and  very  valuable,  since  they  furnish  us 
with  information  concerning  the  ancient  and  modem  oondition  of 
Numidia,  and  Mauritania  Csesariensis.  His  descriptions  of  manners 
and  customs  are  very  interesting,  and  like  all  his  descriptions  they  are 
marked  by  extreme  accuracy  and  strict  adherence  to  truth ;  he  appears 
indeed  to  have  neglected  nothing  which  oould  enhance  the  value  of  his 
work.  In  a  supplement  to  his  travels  he  published  an  account  of  600 
plimts  which  he  had  collected ;  140  of  which  were  previously  imknown 
to  botanists. 

The  best  edition  of  his  travels  was  published  in  1757,  six  years  after 
his  death,  in  one  volume^  4  to,  which  contains  various  maps  and  plates^ 
and  the  supplement 

SHAWER,  originally  a  Mamluke  in  the  houso  of  the  vizir  of 
Talai-Ebn-Razik,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Said.  The 
attempt  however  of  Razik-al-Adel,  son  and  successor  of  his  benefactor, 
to  remove  him  from  this  province,  led  to  a  civil  war,  in  which  Razik 
was  slain ;  and  Shawer  compelled  Uie  hulpless  Fatimite  kalif,  Adhed, 
to  appoint  him  vizir  and  coomiander-in-chief,  a.d.  1162  (a.h.  658). 
He  was  however  expelled  in  a  few  months  by  another  chief  named 
Dargham,  and  fled  into  Syria  to  the  sultan,  Noor-ed-deen  [Noureddin], 
whom  he  persuaded,  by  a  promise  of  a  third  of  the  revenues  of  Egyp^ 
to  send  a  force  under  Shtrakoh  [ShIrakoh]  to  reinstate  him ;  but  he 
broke  his  engagement  when  the  service  was  fulfilled,  and  called  in  a 
French  army  from  Palestine,  which  drove  Shtrakoh  out  of  Egypt*  A 
second  invasion  by  the  troops  of  Noor-ed-deen  (1166),  who  was  now 
converted  into  an  enemy,  waa  repulsed  bx  the  same  aid.  But  the 
Christians  in  their  turn  threatened  to  seize  on  the  country,  and  Shawer 
was  compelled  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  the  snltan  for  help. 
Shlrakoh  a  third  time  entered  Egypt  (1163),  and  expelled  the  Franks ; 
but  becoming  suspicious  of  the  good  faith  of  Shawer,  soon  seized 
him  and  pat  him  to  death,  himself  assuming  the  vacant  dignity  of 
vizir.    The  fall  of  the  Fatimite  dynasty  followed  within  three  years. 

[SaLAH-XD  SK£N.] 
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SHEE,  SIR  MARTIN  ARCHER,  President  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
was  bom  on  the  20th  of  December,  1769,  at  Dublin,  where  his  father 
(the  descendant  of  an  old  Irish  family)  was  a  merchant  His  father 
having,  after  considerable  hesitation,  yielded  to  his  desii-e  to  adopt 
painting  as  his  profession,  he  was  entered,  while  little  more  than  a 
child,  as  a  student  in  the  Dublin  Society.  Here,  before  he  was  twelve 
years  old,  he  had  carried  off  the  three  chief  prizes  for  figure,  land- 
scape, and  flower  drawing.  His  father's  death  threw  the  youthful 
artist  on  his  own  resources,  but  he  had  prosecuted  his  studies  to  such 
purpose  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  is  said  to  have  found  ample 
occupation  in  Dublin  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  his  lively  and  polished 
manners  gave  him  ready  access  to  the  best  society  of  the  Irish 
capital 

Anxious  however  to  acquire  a  wider  reputation,  he,  in  1788,  came 
to  Loudon.  Here  he  found  in  Edmund  Burke  a  kind  friend  and 
adviser.  Burke  introduced  him  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  who  treated 
him  with  much  cordiality.  Mr.  Shee  now  entered  as  a  student  at 
the  Royal  Academy,  and  in  1789  became  for  the  first  time  a  con- 
tributor to  the  exhibition,  sending  a  *  Portrait  of  a  Uentleman,'  and  a 
'Head  of  an  Old  Man.'  Though  he  did  not  become  a  popular 
po I  trait-painter,  nor,  for  some  years  at  least,  obtain  many  sitters  from 
among  the  aristocracy  or  beauty  of  the  land,  Shee  made  his  way 
steadily  into  a  good  and  tolerably  lucrative  practice,  towards  which 
his  geniality  of  manners  rendered  him  valuable  service.  In  1798  he 
was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  now  deemed 
his  position  sufficiently  secure  to  venture  on  taking  the  house  in 
Cavendish-square,  which  Romney  (whose  successor  he  aspired  to 
become)  had  built  for  himself  when  in  the  height  of  his  celebrity. 
In  this  house  Shee  continued  to  reside  until  failing  health  compelled 
him  to  abaudon  his  profession  and  remove  to  Brighton,  some  half  a 
century  later.  This  change  of  residence  was  attended  with  an 
improvement  in  his  professional  standing.  He  had  painted  a  good 
many  portraits  of  the  leading  actors,  and  of  noted  politicians,  and 
other  celebrities,  which  had  attracted  attention  at  the  exhibition,  and 
sitters  readily  followed  him  to  his  fashionable  house.  That  he  was  fast 
making  his  way  was  sufficiently  shown  by  his  election  as  Academician 
in  1800,  only  two  years  after  his  election  as  Associate :  his  presentation 
picture  was  a  '  BeUsarius.* 

From  this  time  his  career  was  marked  by  few  changes  or  vicissi- 
tudes. Like  most  of  the  English  painters  of  the  time,  during  the 
short  lull  in  the  war  between  France  and  England  he  went  to  Paris 
to  examine  the  art-treasures  which  Bonaparte  had  collected  in  the 
Louvre ;  but  besides  that,  his  biographers  find  little  to  notice  until 
he  appeared  before  the  public  in  the  character  of  a  poet,  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  1805,  of  his  '  Rhymes  on  Art,  or  the  Remonstrance  of  a 
Painter,*  a  work  which  its  author  described  as  "  a  poem  on  painting, 
in  which,  more  particularly,  the  early  progress  of  the  student  is 
attempted  to  be  illustrated  and  encoursged."  A  second  part  of  it 
appeared  in  1809.  Byron  praised  the  poem,  and  it  was  a  good  deal 
read  and  quoted  at  the  time ;  and  painters  still  occasionally  garnish 
their  literary  essays  with  a  stanza  from  it ;  but  its  vitality  has  long 
since  departed,  though  it  has  an  easy  flow  of  rhyme,  and  is  not  with- 
out more  substantial  merit,  and  the  notes  are  occasionally  valuable. 
Again — on  the  occasion  of  a  collection  of  the  works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Keynolds  being  exhibited  at  the  British  Institution,  and  a  'commemo- 
ration dinner '  in  honour  of  Sir  Joshua  being  given  by  the  directors 
of  the  institution  in  May  1803,  at  Willis's  Rooms,  the  prince  regent 
presiding — Mr.  Shee  invoked  the  muse,  and  published,  in  1814,  a  small 
volume  of  poetiy  entitled  '  The  Commemoration  of  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, and  other  poems.*  His  next  appearance  as  an  author  was  under, 
to  himself,  more  exciting  circumstances.  He  had  written  a  tragedy 
called  '  Alasoo,*  the  principal  character  of  which  he  deemed  to  be  par- 
ticularly suited  to  the  histrionic  powers  of  .his  friend  Kemble ;  who 
agreed  to  act  it  But  it  happened  to  be  the  first  tragedy  which  fell 
under  the  hands  of  Colman,  the  new  licenser  of  plays,  and  he  regmi>d- 
ing  himself  as  charged  with  the  conservation  of  the  political  as  well 
as  the  moral  purity  of  the  play-going  public,  sternly  refused  to  permit 
it  to  be  performed  so  long  as  it  contained  certain  bits  of  dedamatioii 
about  liberty,  and  denunciations  of  despotism,  as  well  as  one  or  two 
expletives.  To  the  expurgation  of  these  the  author  as  resolutely  refused 
to  submit,  and  appealed  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain  himself  against 
the  decision  of  his  deputy.  But  the  chamberlain  (the  Duke  of  Mon- 
trose) declining  to  examine  that  on  which  his  deputy  had  **  reported  " 
replied,  with  some  characteristic  dislocation  of  grammar,  **  I  do  con- 
clude, that  at  this  time,  without  considerable  omissions,  the  tragedy 
should  not  be  acted."  Shee  however  was  not  to  be  so  silenced,  and 
resolved  to  shame  hi^censors  by  printing,  though  he  oould  not  play, 
his  tragedy.  It  accordingly  appeiured  in  1824,  with  a  preface  in  whicJi 
the  facta  were  set  forth  with  considerable  warmth,  while  all  the  pro- 
hibited passages  were  printed  in  italica.  The  tragedy  itself  is  forgotten 
now,  but  it  will  be  referred  to  by  writers  of  literary  and  political 
history  for  illostrationa  of  what  waa  prohibited  as  politi(»lly  dangerous 
in  London  so  late  as  1824.  The  censor  certainly  did  his  work  care- 
fully. Treason  is  seen  to  lurk  sometimea  in  single  worda— often  in 
single  lines,  such  aa— 


**  Or  question  the  high  privilege  of  oppression.** 


Sven  the  mention  of-^ 


Ss 
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SHEEPSHANKS,  REV.  RICHARD. 


SHEIL,  RICHARD  LALOIL 
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"  Some  slanderous  tool  of  state, 
Some  taunting,  dall,  unmanner'd  depavy," 

if  thought  to  bode  muchief,  and  is  expunged  aocordingly.  This  was 
Shee's  latest  appearance  as  a  poet^  but  once  later  he  tried  his  hand  as 
a  novelist. 

Literature  however  was  but  his  amusement  Daring  all  these  years 
he  had  been  steadily  making  his  way  to  a  foremost  place  among  the 
fashionable  portrait-painters  of  his  day.  The  mantle  of  Reynolds  had 
not  fallen  on  his  successor,  but  Lawrence's  easy  gracefulness  of  style 
concealed  his  deficiencies  from  the  eyes  of  bis  contemporaries,  and  he 
reigned  in  undisputed  supremacy.  But  Lawrence  could  not  alone 
supply  the  demands  of  the  titled  and  wealthy  claimants  for  the 
immortality  of  portraiture;  and  though  among  the  political  and 
literary  celebrities  Phillips  perhaps  was  most  in  repute,  his  gay 
colour  and  polished  manners  undoubtedly  rendered  Sbee  second 
favourite  with  lords  and  ladies.  On  the  death  of  Lawrence  in  1830, 
he  naturally  aspired  therefore  to  succeed  him  not  only  as  the  fashion- 
able portrait  painter,  but  also  as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Wilkie  became  his  opponent,  but  though  of  course  there  could  be  no 
comparison  between  the  artistic  power  of  the  two  men,  the  acade- 
micians felt  that  Shoe's  fluency  ox  speech  and  courtly  address  were 
of  far  more  consequence  in  tJie  academic  chair  than  more  eminent 
artistic  abilities  with  reserved  manners  and  a  faltering  tongue. 
Shee  was  elected  president  by  a  large  majority,  and  soon  afterwards 
received  the  honour  of  knighuiood.  Ho  is  said  to  hare  filled  all  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  wmI  and  ability,  and  his  official  eloquence  on 
those  public  occasions  which  called  it  forth  was  much  admired.  He 
continued  to  paint  till  1845,  in  which  year  he  exhibited  for  the  last 
time  five  pictures ;  but  his  powers  had  been  for  some  years  CYldently 
failing.  He  now,  on  the  ground  of  inabilitjr  to  discharge  its  duties, 
resigned  the  presidency,  but  was  induced  to  withdraw  his  resignation. 
On  resuming  the  presidency  the  Academicians  conferred  on  him  an 
annuity  of  £800,  and  the  Qovernment  shortly  after  added  a  pension  of 
£200.     He  died  August  1 9, 1 850. 

Sir  Martin  Archer  Shee  vrill  not  rank  among  the  great  portrait 
painters  of  the  English  school.  He  is  deficient  in  depth  and  force, 
in  intellectual  expression,  and  in  characterisation.  But  his  colour  is 
often  pleasing  though  too  florid,  and  his  figures  have  an  air  of  ease 
and  refinement ;  and  his  pencil  has  undoubtedly  preserved  the  best 
portraits  of  many  of  the  more  eminent  of  his  contemporaries.  He 
occasionally  painted  historical  figures  and  fancy  subjects,  but  none  of 
them  won  much  attention.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentleman, 
rather  than  a  great  painter. 

SHEEPSHANKS.  REV.  RICHARD,  M.A.  F.R.S,  P.R.A.S.,  was 
bom  at  Leeds,  July  80th,  1794.  His  &ther  was  engaged  in  the  cloth 
manufacture,  and  destined  his  son  for  the  some  pursuit  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  however,  and  after  an  ordinary  school  Question,  the  son 
discovered  his  own  preference  for  a  learned  profession,  and  the  father 
accordingly  placed  him  under  the  oare  of  the  Rev.  James  Tate,  M.A., 
the  master  of  the  QrammaT'School  of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire,  well 
known  as  one  of  the  most  snccessful  teachers  of  his  day  and  sub- 
sequently as  an  editor  of  Horace.  Here  he  remained  until  1812, 
when  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
degree  with  honoors  in  1816,  obtained  a  fellowship  in  the  next  year, 
and  proceeded  to  study  for  the  bar,  to  which  he  was  called  about  1822. 
A  weakness  of  sights  to  which  he  was  always  subject,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  prineipal  cause  of  his  not  practising  law;  but  it  must  be 
added  that  his  ahsre  of  his  father^s  property  placed  him  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, independently  of  his  fellowship^  and  his  taste  for  science 
had  become  very  decided.  He  took  orders  about  1824,  and  soon 
began  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  astronomy.  He  became  a  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Astronomioal  Society  in  1824,  and  was  elected  into  the 
Royal  Society  on  the  1st  of  April  1880.  Of  the  former  he  waa  always 
one  of  the  most  active  of  the  executive  body.  His  leisure,  and  his 
desire  to  help  the  young  astronomer  so  long  as  he  wanted  advice  and 
guidance,  gave  a  peculiar  value  to  his  services,  and  a  peculiar  utility 
to  his  career. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  resided  in  London  till  about  1842,  when  he 
removed  to  Reading,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy,  August  4th,  1855. 
There  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that  his  life  was  shortened  by  his 
laborious  exertions  in  the  restoration  of  the  standard  scale  of  linear 
measure.  *'  Though  an  ardent  politician  of  the  school  of  opinion  which 
had  to  struggle  for  existence  during  the  first  half  of  his  life,  but 
gradually  beaime  victorious  in  the  seoond,  he  never  took  any  public 
part  in  a  political  question,  except  that  of  the  Reform  Bill.  He  was 
one  of  the  Boundary  Commissionen  appointed  in  1881  to  fix  the 
boundariee  of  the  boroughs  under  the  new  system  of  representation." 
His  reading  in  politics  and  history  is  stated  to  have  been  extensive; 
and  he  was  esp^nally  partial  to  military  matters,  with  which  he  was 
very  well  acquainted,  both  ancient  and  modem  tacUca  having  formed 
a  portion,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion,  of  his  studies.  To  this  must 
be  added  literature  and  poetry,  to  which  he  was  much  attached.  He 
never  abandoned  classical  reading,  and  those  who  knew  him  best  were 
often  surprised  at  the  extent  to  which  he  had  cultivated  modem 
literature. 

But  his  subject  was  astronomy,  and  his  especial  part  of  that 
snbject  wss  the  'astronomical  instrument.'  His  reputation  among 
antroaomm  on  this  pointy  and  the  arUdes  which  he  oontribated  to 


I  the  'Penny  Cyclopaedia,'  have  induced  an  expression  of  regret  that 
he  did  not  draw  up  a  fcdl  treatise  on  a  matter  which  he  had  so  com- 
pletely fathomed. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  engaged  in  active  efforts  on  several  special 
occasions,  to  which  we  make  brief  allusion.  In  1828  he  joined  Mr. 
Airy  [Aibt,  Giobqb  Biobsll]  in  the  pendulum  operations  in  Corn- 
wall, and  suggested  some  of  the  most  important  plans  of  operation. 
In  1828  and  1829  he  was  active  in  the  establishment  of  the  Cambridge 
Observatory.  In  1832  he  was  consulted  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty 
with  reference  to  the  edition  then  preparing  of  Qroombridge's  Circum- 
polar  Catalogue :  the  result  was  the  publication  of  that  work  in  a 
much  more  efficient  and  more  creditable  form  than  it  would  otherwise 
have  appeared  in.  In  1832  he  also  interfered  in  a  matter  to  which, 
connected  as  it  is  with  personal  differences,  we  can  only  here  allude, 
as  eliciting  much  information  on  the  subject  of  equatorial  instruments 
in  general,  a  result  which  is  entirely  due  to  the  part  taken  by  Mr. 
Sheepshanks.  In  1888  he  was  engiiged  in  the  chronometrio  determi- 
nation of  the  longitudes  of  Antwerp  and  Brussels ;  in  1844  in  those 
of  Valentia  and  Kingstown  in  Ireland,  and  Liverpool.  In  1843  and 
1844  the  subject  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory  led  him  into  a  contro- 
versy, his  pamphlets  on  whidi  will  be  useful  study  to  those  who  are 
interested  in  astronomical  instruments.  He  was  always  an  active 
member  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  Royal  Observatory  at 
Qreenwich. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks  was  a  member  of  both  the  commissions  (of  1883 
and  1848)  for  the  restoration  of  the  standards  of  measure  and  weight, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1884.  The  standard  of  measure  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Francis  Baily,  [Bailt,  Fbancis]  at  whose  death  Mr. 
Sheepshanks  volunteered  (November  80th  1844)  to  continue  the  resto> 
ration.  This  matter  occupied  him  closely  during  the  last  eleven  years 
of  his  life.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of 
the  operation,  a  full  history  of  which  is  expected  from  Mr.  Airy.  It 
need  only  be  said,  that  after  a  thorough  examination  of  the  process, 
beginning  with  the  very  construction  of  thermometers, — a  point  which 
gave  no  small  trouble, — results  were  obtained  which  were  embodied 
in  a  bill  (18  &  19  Vict  cap.  Ixxii.)  which  received  the  royal  assent  on 
the  80th  of  July,  1856,  the  day  following  that  on  which  Mr.  Sheep- 
shanks waa  struck  by  the  shock  which  ended  his  life.  The  number  of 
recorded  mlcometer  observations  is  just  five  hundred  short  of  ninety 
thousand.  He  had  given  a  succinct  but  very  satisfactory  account  of 
the  operations  for  the  production  and  verification  of  the  new  stemdard, 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  for  March  28, 1354,  which  was 
presented  to  Parliament. 

It  has  been  recorded  on  adequate  authority  that  Mr.  Sheepshanks 
was  especiallv  distinguished  by  the  integrity  of  his  mind  and  by  his 
utter  renunciation  of  self  in  all  his  pursuits.  He  did  not  court  fame, 
it  was  enough  for  him  that  there  was  a  useful  object  which  could  be 
advanced  by  the  help  of  his  time,  his  thoughts,  and  his  purse.  Ills 
consideration  for  others  was  made  manifest  by  his  active  kindness  to 
those  with  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  no  less  by  his  ready  apprecia- 
tion of  the  merits  of  those  against  whom  he  had  to  contend  in  defence 
of  truth  and  justice,  as  they  appeared  to  his  mind. 

{Proeeedingt  of  the  Royal  Society,  1855 ;  Report  of  the  Council  to  the 
Thirty-eixih  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Attronomieal  Society,  1856.) 

Mb.  John  Shespbhanks,  the  brother  of  the  Rev.  Richard  Sheep- 
shanks, it  may  be  mentioned,  is  the  gentleman  who  in  1856  presented 
to  the  nation,  under  certain  conditions,  his  noble  collection — one  of 
the  finest  yet  formed— of  pictures  by  British  artists :  it  contains  no 
fewer  than  288  paintings  in  oil,  and  103  drawings  and  sketches,  many 
of  them  among  the  best  specimens  of  the  respective  masters.   [Surr.J 

SHEFFIELD.    [Bockinoham.] 

SHEIL,  RICHARD  LALOR,  the  son  of  Mr.  Edward  Shell,  a  mer- 
chant of  Cadiz  was  bom  in  Dublin,  August  17, 1791.  ^  His  father  waa 
a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was  educated  in  that  religion  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  Stonyhurst,  Lancashire,  whence  he  waa  removed  at  the 
usual  age  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  he  graduated  with  di^ 
tinction.  He  next  proceeded  to  London,  and  entered  himself  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  to  study  for  the  Elnglish  bar,  which  had  been  reoentlv 
opened  to  Roman  Catholics ;  but  the  ruin  of  his  father's  means  through 
a  disastrous  partnership  caused  a  change  in  his  destination,  and  he 
returned  to  Irelsnd,  where  he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1 81 4.  He  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  his  yean  of  study  by  the  successful  tragedy  of 
'Adelaide'  in  which  Miss  O'Neill  performed,  and  by  those  of  tho 
'Apostate,'  'Bellamira,'  'Evadne,'  and  'The  Huguenot'  About  the 
same  time  he  also  contributed  some  '  Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar '  to 
the  *  New  Monthly  Magaaine,'  then  edited  by  Mr.  T.  Campbea  It 
appears  however  that  although  Mr.  Sheil  gained  great  credit  aa  a 
writer  and  a  speaker,  he  never  heartily  devoted  himself  to  a  deep 
study  of  so  dry  a  subject  as  the  law,  and  that  his  professional  income 
in  consequence  was  not  lai^e.  He  was  not  a  lawyer  bat  an  orator  by 
nature,  and  he  found  the  platform  ik  more  congenial  stage  for  the 
display  of  his  talents  than  the  law  courts  of  Dublin.  As  a  Roman 
Catbouc  too  he  laboured  under  the  civil  disabilitiee  which,  though 
modified  from  what  they  had  been,  still  shut  the  doors  of  the  Houae 
of  Commons  against  himself  and  his  oo-religionista  It  is  not  sar- 
prising  therefore  that  he  turned  his  attention  to  political  and  religiona 
agitation.  In  1822  he  became  an  active  member  of  the  Catiiolio 
iUssooiation ;  and  three  yean  later  was  chosen  In  eonjanotion  wiih 
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the  late  Mr.  Daoiol  O'Connell  to  plead  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of 
Lords  against  the  bill  introduced  for  its  suppression.  The  bill  how- 
ever passed ;  but  it  only  served  to  inflame  his  religious  zeal  and  to 
rouse  his  oratorical  powers  to  such  a  pitch  of  vehement  invective 
against  the  government  that  a  prosecution  was  commenced  against 
him  for  seditious  language.  The  illness  of  Lord  Liverpool  however 
irahfiferred  the  premiership  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Canning,  who  wisely 
ordered  the  prosecution  to  be  abandoned.  In  1828  Mr.  Shell  took  an 
active  part  in  procuring  the  return  of  Mr.  0*Connell  to  parliament  as 
member  for  the  county  of  Clare,  and  also  addressed  the  great  meeting 
held  at  Fenenden  Heath  for  the  purf>08e  of  resisting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill.  In  1829,  soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Relief  Act, 
Mr.  Shell  was  returned  to  parliament  for  the  since  disfranchised 
borough  of  Milbome  Port,  by  the  influence  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Anglesea,  who,  while  holding  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  had 
noticed  his  career,  and  who  ihus  turned  the  restless  agitator  into  a 
peaceful  citizen  and  a  useful  legislator.  Here  his  oratoriod  powers 
were  appreciated,  and  he  soon  became  one  of  the  most  popular  and 
attractive  speakers  in  St  Stephen's,  though  the  matter  of  his  speeches 
never  rose  to  a  level  with  the  brilliancy  of  illustration  tmd  flow  of 
impassioned  declamation  with  which  they  were  adorned.  In  1880  he 
was  again  returned  for  Milbome  Port,  and  in  1831  for  the  county  of 
Louth.  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  gave  much  dis- 
satisfaction in  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Connell  commenced  agitating  for  repeal, 
in  which  Mr.  Shell  at  first  refused  to  join,  but  subsequently  con- 
sented, considering,  as  his  biographer,  Mr.  T.  M'Cullagh  asserts,  that  it 
'*  was  in  point  of  fact  but  short'hand  for  just  and  equal  government 
in  Ireland."  In  December  1832  for  the  first  reformed  parliament  he 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  county  of  Tipperary,  where  he  had  acquired 
some  extensive  landed  influence  by  his  second  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  Mr.  K  Power  of  Gurteoi,  on  which  occasion  he  adopted 
that  lady's  maiden  name  of  Lalor.  In  1884  the  Grey  ministry  intro- 
duced an  Irish  Coeroion  Bill,  which  was  strongly  opposed  by  most  of 
the  Irish  members,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Sheil,  but  a  report  became 
current  that  several  of  tlum  had  expressed  a  wish  that  it  should  be 
carried,  **  or  there  would  be  no  living  in  Ireland."  A  great  outcry 
was  raised  of  "Who  is  the  traitor!"  and  on  Lord  Althorp  being 
appealed  to,  he  replied  that  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  any 
such  expression,  but  had  heard  it,  and  though  he  could  not  give  up 
the  names,,  he  would  tell  any  member  who  asked  whether  he  was  one. 
On  Mr.  Sheil  making  the  inquiry,  he  replied  he  was  one  who  had  been 
meutioned.  Mr.  Sheil  denied  it  at  once ;  a  parliamentary  committee 
was  appointed,  and  Mr.  E.  Hill,  who  appeared  before  the  committee 
to  support  the  allegation,  confessed  that  he  believed  that  he  had  been 
misinformed.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Shell  was  a  party  to  the  Lich- 
field House  Compact,"  a  term  applied  from  a  phrase  of  his  own,  in 
which  he  hoped  '*  that  no  minor  difierences  would  mar  their  compact 
and  cordial  alliance."  In  1888  he  was  offered  office  by  the  Melbourne 
administration ;  at  first  the  clerkship  of  the  ordnance  was  spoken  of, 
bat  ultimately  he  became  one  of  the  commissioners  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  never  again  advocated  repeal  In  1839  he  vras  made 
Tice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  was  also  sworn  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council,  being,  we  believe,  the  first  Roman  Catholic  on 
whom  that  honour  had  been  conferred  since  the  reign  of  James  II. 
In  June  1841  he  was  appointed  judge-advocate-general,  when  he 
resigned  the  seat  for  Tipperary  for  that  of  the  borough  of  Dungarvan ; 
but  he  held  office  only  till  the  following  September,  when  his  party 
were  superseded  in  office  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeL  On  the  advent 
of  Lord  John  Russell  to  power  in  1846,  Mr.  Sheil  was  appointed  to 
the  mastership  of  the  Mint,  which  he  filled  until  November  1850, 
when  he  accepted  the  post  of  British  minister  at  the  court  of  Tuscanv. 
His  health  however  had  been  failing  for  some  time^  and  he  had  rarely 
spoken  in  tiie  House  of  Conmions  for  the  two  or  three  years  imme- 
diately preceeding  his  retirement  from  parliamentary  life.  Although 
the  appointment  to  Florence  could  be  regarded  by  himself  and  his 
friends  as  nothing  less  tium  expatriation  and  an  extinction  of  what 
might  haye  been  a  growing  repatation,  yet  he  submitted  not  so  much 
with  a  feeling  of  philosophic  indifference  as  in  a  joyous  spirit,  as 
though  he  felt  that  his  diplomatic  post  would  prove  a  great  promotion 
and  a  dignified  retirement.  The  melancholy  death  of  his  stepson,  by 
his  own  hand,  which  happened  in  tiie  following  April,  gave  a  shock 
to  his  feeble  oonstitotion  from  which  he  never  entix^ly  recovered,  and 
an  attack  of  gout  in  the  stomach  brought  his  life  to  a  close  at  Florence 
on  tiie  23rd  of  May  1851,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  aga  Hii 
younger  brother,  Sir  Justin  Shell,  K.0.&,  for  some  time  held  the  post 
of  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court 
of  Persia.  {Memoin  of  the  Bight  ffon,  Aichard  Lalor  Sheil,  by 
W.  T.  M'Cullagh.) 

SHELBURNE,  EARL  OF.  William  Petty,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
who  as  Earl  of  Shelbumo  occupied  so  conspicuous  a  place  among 
English  politicians  during  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  George  ill.,  was  bom 
May  2, 1737,  and  was  the  second  son  of  the  Karlof  Shelbume.  Early  in 
life  he  entered  the  army,  and  served  with  the  British  troops  under 
Prince  Ferdinand  in  Germany,  giving  signal  proof  of  personal  valour 
at  the  battles  of  Kampen  and  Minden.  At  the  accession  of  George 
III.,  1760,  he  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  the  king  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  of  infantry,  and  in  1765  he  became  major-generaL 

His  political  career  commenced  with  hia  election  in  1761  aa  member 


for  Wycombe ;  but  he  only  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  few 
weeks,  as  on  his  father's  death.  May  10,  1761,  he  succeeded  to  the 
Earldom  of  Shelbume  in  the  Irish,  and  the  Barony  of  Wycombe  in 
the  English  peerage.  A  supporter  of  Lord  Bute  he  strongly  defended 
the  government  in  the  debate  on  the  preliminaries  of  peace,  December 
1762,  and  when  Bute  transferred  the  premiership  to  George  Grenville, 
April  1763,  Lord  Shelbume,  whose  dose  attention  to  buBiness  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  affairs  had  marked  him  out  for  office,  was 
appointed,  though  not  yet  twenty-six,  to  the  head  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  this  office  he  was  called 
to  report  upon  the  oiganisation  of  the  governments  in  the  newly 
acquired  Canadian  territories,  and  the  military  forces  requisite  to  be 
maintained  in  the  North  American  Colonies.  Sbelbume's  suggestions 
as  to  the  boundaries  of  the  respective  governments  ultimately  prevailed 
though  strongly  opposed  by  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  the  secretary  of 
state  within  whose  department  the  colonies  were  included,  who  wished 
to  overawe  the  insubordinate  colonists  by  forming  a  military  colony 
on  the  North  and  West :  he  also  earnestly  pointed  out  the  danger 
attending  the  plans  proposed  for  taxing  America.  His  opposition  to 
the  favourite  notion  of  coercing  the  Americans  into  submission  appears 
to  have  been  the  chief  cause  of  the  strong  dislike  with  which  he 
was  now  regarded  by  the  king.  But  he  had  become  aUo  estrauged 
from  his  chief,  and  he  daily  attached  himself  more  to  Pitt,  of 
whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  in  whose  political  opinions 
he  entirely  coincided.  On  Grenville's  modification  of  his  cabinet 
in  the  following  September  by  the  admission  of  certain  members 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Bedford  party,  Shelbume  resigned  hia 
office,  and  thenceforth  remained  intimately  imited  with  Pitt.  In 
1766,  Pitt,  now  Earl* of  Chatham,  formed  ms  second  administration, 
and  the  Earl  of  Shelbume  was  made  a  member  of  the  cabinet  with  the 
office  of  secretaiy  of  state-— his  being  what  was  called  the  Southern 
department,  which  included  the  colonies.  At  the  time  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  this,  in  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  most  important  post, 
he  had  but  just  completed  his  twenty-ninth  year.  But  the  appoint- 
ment was  regarded  by  the  country  with  satisfaction.  Shelbume  was 
acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  speakers  in  the  House  of 
Lords — Lord  Camden  himself  declaring  that  Chatham  alone  excelled 
him — and  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  on  which  he  spoke 
gave  his  opinions  great  weight.  In  this  office  in  uniaon  with  Ms 
known  sentiments  he  at  once  set  about  endeavouring  to  regain  the 
goodwill  of  the  American  colonies,  by  putting  himself  in  free  com- 
munication with  their  agents  in  England,  whom  he  assured  of  the 
intention  of  the  government  to  adopt  conciliatory  measures  and  of  his 
own  desire  to  remove  any  well  founded  complaints,  as  well  as  of  the 
scrupulous  care  he  would  exert  in  selecting  governors  of  "  generouB 
principles."  ^  To  the  governors  of  the  colonies  he  wrote  desiring  them 
to  furnish  him  with  full  information  on  idl  the  points  in  dispute,  and 
likewise  to  report  on  the  actual  condition  of  their  respective  govern- 
ments. But  from  the  firat  he  was  thwarted  by  lus  colleagues,  and  as 
soon  as  Chatham's  illness  led  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  any 
active  share  in  the  government^  though  still  its  nominsd  head,  the 
influence  of  Charles  Townshend,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  became  paramount,  and  Shelbume  was  doomed  to 
see  all  his  conciliatory  measures  cast  to  the  winds.  Whilst  declaring 
himself  opposed  to.  sending  a  single  additional  soldier  or  a  single  ship 
of  war  to  menace  the  colonists,  Shelbume  proposed  a  series  of 
measures  which  by  placing  the  management  of  their  afiGEdrs  more  in 
their  own  hands,  and  by  deferriog,  in  a  great  degree,  to  their  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  episcopacy,  of  the  army,  &g.,  he  thought  would 
remove  much  of  the  existing  ill-feeling,  but  he  had  the  mortification 
not  only  to  have  them  rejected  by  the  cabinet,  but  to  see  the  fatal. 
Import  Duties  Act  which  the  heedless  Charles  Townshend  had  brought 
forward  apparently  in  a  spirit  of  reckless  defiance,  adopted  by  Grafton 
who  wsa  now  virtually  premier,  and  become  the  law  of  the  land. 
Shelbume  would  probably  at  once  have  reaigned  his  office  but  that 
he  felt  himself  bound  to  Chatham,  who  was  at  the  time  unable  to 
converse  with  any  one  on  biisiness,  and  he  determined  to  continue 
till  his  chief  should  himself  be  able  to  decide  on  the  proper  course  of 
proceeding.  The  management  of  the  colonies  was  transferred  to  Lord 
Hillsborough  the  other  secretai*y,  Townshend  died  suddenly  soon 
after  the  passing  of  his  mischievous  measure ;  but  Shelbume  did  not 
regain  his  influence.  On  the  contrary  the  differences  between  him 
and  Grafton  went  on  increasing,  until  the  duke,  knowing  that  he 
should  have  the  support  of  the  king,  at  length  (October  1768)  dis- 
missed the  earl  from  his  post.  Chatham  who  had  now  somewhat 
recovered  his  health  immediately  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  notwith- 
standing the  repeated  entreaties  of  the  king  and  Grafton  refused  to 
withdraw  it. 

Out  of  office  Shelbume  continued  the  zealous  follower  of  Chatham, 
with  him  steadily  opposing  Lord  North's  ministry  on  most  leading 
questions,  and  with  especisd  earnestness  his  American  measures,  though 
with  Lord  Chatham  taking  occasion  (1778)  to  express  his  "strongest 
disapprobation  "  of  the  idea  of  American  independence,  a  declaration 
that  was  made  use  of  by  his  opponents  when  he  himself  as  premier 
proposed  its  adoption.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  defending 
Lord  Camden  on  occasion  of  the  proceedings  connected  with  Wilkes. 
When  at  length  the  court  attempted  to  induce  Chatham  to  take  office 
(April  1778)|  the  n^gociationfl  had  to  be  carried  on  entirely  through 
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Sbelburne,  who  put  an  end  to  them  by  refasiog  to  entertain  any  other 
terms  than  that  ''  Chatham  mu£t  be  dictator."  On  the  death  of  Chat* 
ham,  Shelburne  joined  with  Rockingham,  consenting  to  waive  on  his 
behalf,  in  case  of  office  being  offered  to  them,  his  title  to  the  premier- 
ship. His  opposition  to  Lord  North  increased  in  activity  as  the 
policy  of  the  latter  proved  more  and  more  unsuccessful,  and  Shelburne 
nimself  became  proportionately  popular.  A  duel  which  he  fought 
with  Colonel  FuUerton  (March  22, 1780),  in  consequence  of  a  challenge 
for  some  reflections  he  made  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
in  whidi  he  was  wounded,  was  by  some  of  the  'Corresponding 
Committees'  suggested  to  have  arisen  from  his  being  singled  out  for 
vengeance  by  the  government  retainers.  One  of  the  weapons  which 
he  at  this  time  used  with  success  against  the  ministry  was  a  bill  which 
he  brought  forward  for  Economical  Reform,  but  the  conduct  of  the 
American  war  continued  to  be  the  leading  topic ;  and  at  length  on  the 
crowning  news  of  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  so  strong  was  the  excite- 
ment  throughout  the  country  that  Lord  North  was  compelled  to 
succumb  (March  20, 1782),  and  Lord  Rockingham  became  his  successor, 
with  Ijord  Shelburne  and  Charles  James  Fox  as  secretariea  of  state. 
This  ministry,  on  the  whole  a  liberal  and  popular  one,  lasted  little 
over  three  months,  Rockingham's  death,  July  1,  1782,  being  the 
immediate  cause  .of  its  dissolution ;  though  it  is  certain  that  the 
mutual  ill-feeling  and  jealousy  must  if  Rockingham  bad  lived  have 
shortly  led  to  its  remodification  or  overthrow.  As  it  was,  Fox  and  his 
friendis  insisted  on  the  Duke  of  Portland  being  made  premier,  but  the 
king,  who  had  now  come  to  place  great  confidence  in  Lord  Shelburne, 
entrusted  him  with  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry,  and  Fox  and  his 
followers  seceded  in  a  body.    [Fox,  Charles  Jaubs.] 

Shelburne  on  the  other  hand  took  an  early  opportunity  of  stating 
in  the  house  of  peers  his  continued  adherence  to  "all  those  ^constitu- 
tional ideas  which  for  seven  years  he  had  imbibed  from  his  master  in 
politics,  the  late  Earl  of  Chatham,"  and  he  expreseed  his  determination 
not  to  yield  to  the  dictation  of  family  :  "  that  noble  earl  always 
declared  that  the  country  ought  not  to  be  governed  by  any  oligarchical 
party  or  family  connection ;  and  that  if  it  was  to  be  so  governed,  the 
constitution  must  of  necessity  expire.  On  these  principles  I  have 
always  acted."  It  was  no  doubt  his  assertion  of  these  principles  that 
obtained  him  the  support  of  the  king,  who  had  for  some  time  been 
labouring  perseveringly  to  break  the  domination  of  the  great  aris- 
tocratic families.  The  most  important  of  the  appointments  in  the 
new  ministry  was  that  of  William  Pitt,  then  only  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  and  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer. 

Shelbume's  ministry  lasted  little  over  seven  months,  when  it  was 
defeated  by  the  Tote  of  the  celebrated  Fox  and  North  coalition 
(February  21,  1783),  but  during  those  months  had  occurred  the 
triumphant  termination  of  the  famous  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
successes  of  Howe  and  Rodney,  which  had  enabled  the  government  to 
dictate  honourable  terms  with  France,  Spain,  and  Holland ;  Shelburne 
had  also  concluded  separate  preliminaries  of  peace  with  America ;  and 
the  result  was  a  general  pacification  in  which  the  Independence  of  the 
United  States  of  North  America  was  acknowledged  by  the  British 
government,  but  the  ratification  of  this,  the  crowning  act  of  his 
administration,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  to  his  successors. 

Shelbui-ne  did  not  again  accept  office.  To  his  younger  and  greater 
colleague  [Pitt,  William]  was  left  the  future  direction  of  the  party 
which  had  been  built  up,  Shelburne  himself  and  his  personal  followers 
giving  to  Pitt  a  steady  and  useful  support.  He  was  created  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne  in  1784,  soon  after  Pitt's  accession  to  office.  He  did  not 
ag&in  occupy  any  prominent  place  in  public  affairs,  and  for  many  years 
before  his  death  he  had  almost  wholly  withdrawn  into  private  life.  His 
health  was  feeble,  and  he  felt  neither  strength  nor  inclination  again  to 
enter  upon  the  turmoil  of  party  politics.  He  was  strongly  averse  to 
commencing  the  war  with  revolutionary  France,  but  the  course  of  events 
in  that  country  produced  a  very  painful  impression  on  his  mind,  and 
strengthened  his  desire  for  retirement.  He  came  forward  however  as 
a  warm  supporter  of  the  union  with  Ireland,  counselling  at  the  same 
time  liberality  in  dealing  with  that  country,  and  he  shared  with  Pitt 
in  his  disappointment  at  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  implied  engage- 
menta  [Pitt,  William.]    He  died  on  the  7th  of  May  1805. 

Lord  Shelburne  was  twice  married  :  first,  on  the  3rd  of  February 
1765,  to  Lady  Sopbia  Carteret,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Granville,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  Henry,  who  succeeded  him  as  second 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  another  who  died  young ;  and,  secondly, 
July  19, 1779,  to  Lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  daughter  of  John,  earl  of 
Upper  Ossory,  by  whom  he  had  likewise  two  children,  a  dtlughter  who 
died  young,  and  a  son  who  still  survives,  and  who  succeeded  his 
brother  as  the  third  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  [Lansdowne,  Henry 
Pettt,  Marquis  ov.l  The  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  not  a  great  states- 
man, but  he  was  a  highly-cultivated  and  well-informed  one,  liberal  in 
his  general  views,  and  possessing  a  wider  acquaintance  with  foreign 
affairs  and  sounder  commercial  principles  than  most  of  the  political 
men  of  his  time.  He  was  moreover  an  able  debater,  assiduous  in  his 
attention  to  business,  and  there  can  be  now  little  doubt  honest  in 
purpose,  and  less  swayed  than  many  of  his  eminent  contemporaries 
by  mere  party  motives :  but  he  was  proud,  unaccommodating,  and 
wanting^  in  frankness ;  so  that,  while  he  made  many  enemies  by  his 
BflsmnptioD,  he  failed  to  secure  a  character  for  sincerity,  eamestoesB^ 


or  firmness.  In  private  life  he  was  highly  esteemed.  He  was  the 
friend  of  men  of  talent  and  genias,  and  hU  love  of  letters  led  him  to 
form  one  of  the  noblest  libraries  which  had  ever  been  collected  in 
England  by  a  private  individual.  It  was  in  his  library  that  his  last 
years  were  chiefly  spent,  though  he  continued  to  superintend  personally 
as  much  as  possible  his  extensive  estates.  On  his  death  his  collection 
of  printed  books  was  dispersed  by  auction;. but  his  manuscripts  wero 
pun^ased  for  the  British  Museum,  a  parliamentaiy  grant  of  49252. 
oeing  voted  for  the  purpose. 

SHELDON,  GILBERT,  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy,  was  bom  on 
the  1 9th  of  July  1593,  at  Stauntoir  in  Staffordshire.  He  received  the 
name  of  Gilbert  from  his  godfather  Gilbert^  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to 
whom  bis  father  Hog?r  Sheldon  was  then  a  menial  servant,  although 
descended  from  an  ancient  Staffordshire  family.  In  the  latter  end  of 
the  year  1613  he  was  admitted  into  Trinity  College,  Oxford ;  on  the 
27th  of  November  1617  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and 
that  of  Master  on  the  28th  of  May  1620.  He  was  elected  fellow  of 
All  Souls  College  in  1622;  and  about  the  same  time  taking  holy 
orders,  he  became  afterwards  domestic  chaplain  to  Thomas,  lord 
Coventry,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  who  gave  him  a  prebend  of 
Gloucester,  and  finding  him  to  be  a  man  of  parts,  recommended  him 
to  King  Charles  I.  as  a  person  well  versed  in  political  affairs.  On  the 
2nd  of  May  1633  he  was  presented  by  his  majesty  to  the  vicarage  of 
Hackney  in  Middlesex.  He  was  also  rector  of  Ickford  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  Archbishop  Laud  gave  him  the  rectory  of  Newington  in 
Oxfordshire.  Having  proceeded  Bachelor  of  Divinity,  on  the  11th  of 
November  1628,  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity  on  the  25th 
of  June  1684. 

In  March  1635  Sheldon  was  elected  warden  of  All-Souls  College; 
and  being  esteemed  a  learned  man,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  king ;  he  became  afterwards  clerk  of  his  closet,  and 
was  designed  by  him  to  bo  made  master  of  the  Savoy  Hospital  and 
dean  of  Westminster,  but  the  civil  wars  which  ensued  prevented  those 
promotions.  During  these  he  adhered  firmly  to  the  king,  and  was 
one  of  the  chaplains  whom  his  majesty  sent  for  to  attend  his  com- 
missioners at  the  treaty  of  Uxbridge,  in  February  1644,  where  he 
argued  so  earnestly  in  favour  of  tiie  Church  of  England  as  to  draw 
upon  him  the  resentment  of  the  Parliamentarians,  which  they  made 
him  afterwards  sufficiently  feel.  He  attended  the  king  at  Oxford,  and 
was  witness  to  tho  following  remarkable  vow  made  there  by  his 
majesty,  which  was  preserved  by  Archbishop  Sheldon  thirteen  yean 
underground,  and  first  published  by  Echard,  in  the  Appendix  to  his 
'  History  of  England,'  p.  5  . — *'  I  do  hereby  promise  and  solemnly 
vow,  in  the  presence  and  for  the  service  of  Almighty  God,  that  if  it 
shall  please  the  Divine  Majesty,  of  His  infinite  goodness  to  restore  ma 
to  my  just  kingly  rights,  and  to  re-establish  me  in  my  throne,  I  will 
wholly  give  back  to  his  church  all  those  impropriations  which  are  now 
held  by  the  crown,  and  what  lands  soever  I  do  now  or  should  enjoy, 
which  have  been  taken  away  either  from  any  episcopal  see  or  any 
cathedral  or  collegiate  church,  from  anv  abbey  or  other  religious 
house.  I  likewise  promise  for  hereafter  to  hold  them  from  the  church, 
under  such  reasonable  fines  and  rents  as  shall  be  set  down  by  some 
conscientious  persons,  whom  I  propose  to  choose  with  all  uprightnear 
of  heart  to  direct  mo  in  this  particular.  And  I  most  himibly  beseech 
God  to  accept  of  this  my  vow,  and  to  bless  me  in  the  design  I  have 
now  in  hand ;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.  Charles  B^ 
Oxford,  April  13, 1646." 

He  also  attended,  in  1647,  as  one  of  his  majesty*s  chaplains  at  New- 
market and  other  places.  On  the  30th  of  March  he  was  ejected  from 
his  wardenship  of  All-Souls  College  by  the  parliamentary  visitors,  who 
forcibly  took  possession  of  his  lodgings  on  the  13th  of  April,  and 
imprisoned  him,  with  Dr.  Hammond,  in  Oxford  and  elsewhere.  He 
remained  confined  above  six  months,  and  then  the  Reforming  Com- 
mittee set  him  at  liberty,  October  24,  1648,  upon  condition  that  he 
should  never  come  within  five  miles  of  Oxford,  that  he  should  not  go 
to  the  king  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  aud  that  he  should  give  security  to 
appear  before  them  at  fourteen  days*  warning  whenever  cited.  Upon 
his  release  he  retired  to  Snelston  in  Derbyshire,  and  lived  among  his 
other  friends  in  Staffordshire  and  Nottinghamshire,  whence,  from  his 
own  purse,  and  from  collections  made  by  him  amongst  the  royalists, 
he  sent  constant  supplies  of  money  to  King  Charles  IL  abroad, 
and  followed  his  studies  and  devotions  until  the  approach  of  the 
Restomtion. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Palmer  (March  4, 1659-60),  he  became  again 
warden  of  All-Souls,  without  however  taking  possession,  and  continued 
so  till  tho  January  following.  On  King  Charles  II.'s  return,  he  met 
his  majesty  at  Canterbury,  and  was  soon  after  made  dean  of  the 
Chapel  Hoyal ;  he  was  also,  upon.  Bishop  Juxon's  translation  to  Can- 
terbury, advanced  in  his  room  to  the  bishopric  of  London,  and  conse' 
crated  on  tho  28th  of  October  1660.  He  likewise  obtained  the  mastei^ 
ship  of  the  Savoy,  which  ho  kept  till  1663;  and  it  was  at  his  lodgings 
there  that,  in  1661,  the  famous  conference  was  held  between  some  o( 
the  Episcopal  clergy  and  Presbyterian  divines  concerning  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  Liturgy,  which  thence  came  to  be  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Savoy  Conference.'  His  conduct  there  and  after* 
wards  is  much  blamed  by  the  Presbyterians,  and  it  certainly  appears 
to  have  been  anything  but  conciliating.  As  accounting  for,  though  it 
will  not  exciise  any  unnecessary  severity  that  he  may  have  exercised. 
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it  is  but  fair  to  remember  the  usuries  and  sufferingt  that  he  had  him- 
self undergone^  He  rejected  the  proposal  of  an  amicable  oonferenoe, 
and  told  the  Preebyterian  divines,  '*  That  not  the  bishops,  but  they 
had  been  seekers  of  the  conference,  and  desired  alterations  in  the 
Liturgy ;  and  that  therefore  there  was  nothing  to  be  done  till  they 
had  brought  in  all  they  had  to  say  agjainst  it  in  writing,  and  all  the 
additional  forms  and  alterations  which  they  desired/'  During  the 
course  of  that  conference  he  did  not  appear  often,  and  did  not  engage 
in  all  the  disputation,  and  yet  was  well  known  to  have  a  principal  hand 
in  disposing  of  all  snch  affairs. 

In  1663  he  was  translated  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Archbishop  Juxon.  In  1665|  during  the 
time  of  the  Great  Plague,  he  firmly  oontioned  at  Lambeth,  notwith- 
standing the  extremity  of  the  danger,  and  with  his  diffusive  charity 
preserved  great  numbers  alive  that  would  otherwise  have  perished. 
Also  by  his  affectiog  letters  to  all  the  bishops  he  procured  great  sums 
to  be  returned  out  of  all  parts  of  his  province.  The  same  year  he 
was  one  of  those  who  promoted  the  Corporation  or  Five  Mile  Act 
On  the  removal  of  Lord  Clarendon  from  the  chancellorship  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  he  was  ohosen  to  succeed  him,  on  December  20, 
1667,  but  resigned  that  office  the  Slst  of  July,  1669.  He  bad  before 
honourably  lost  the  king's  confidence  by  advising  him  to  put  away  his 
mistress  Barbara  Villlers,  and  he  never  recovered  it  He  soon  after 
retired  from  public  business,  and  for  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
resided  chiefly  at  his  palace  at  Croydon.  He  died  at  Lambeth, 
November  9, 1677»  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age ;  and,  according  to 
his  own  direction,  was  buried  in  C^ydon  church  in  Surrey,  where  a 
stately  monument  was  soon  after  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  nephew 
and  heir  Sir  Joeeph  Sheldon. 

Dr.  Sheldon's  character  has  been  represented  with  the  discordance 
that  must  be  expected  in  the  reports  of  contending  parties.  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker,  bishop  of  Oxford,  who  had  been  his  chaplain,  says  in 
his  *  Commentarii  de  Rebus  Sui  Temporis,'  that  **  he  was  a  man  of 
undoubted  piety ;  though  he  was  very  assiduous  at  prayers,  yet  he 
did  not  set  so  great  a  value  upon  them  as  others  did,  nor  regarded  so 
much  worship  as  the  use  of  worship,  placing  the  chief  point  of  religion 
in  the  practice  of  a  good  life.  ....  He  had  a  great  aversion  to  aU 
pretencfs  to  extraordinary  piety,  whioh  covered  real  dishonesty,  but 
had  a  sincere  affection  for  those  whose  religion  was  attended  with 
integrity  of  manners."  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  *  History  of  his  own 
Time,'  does  not  give  him  so  favourable  a  oharacter.  He  says  that  he 
was  a  very  dexterous  man  in  business,  had  a  great  quickness  of  appre- 
hension, and  a  very  true  judgment,  but  thinks  he  engaged  too  deeply 
in  politics.  "  He  had  an  art^  that  was  peculiar  to  him,  of  treating  aU 
that  came  to  him  in  a  most  obliging  manner;  but  few  depended  much 
on  his  profession  or  friendship.  He  seemed  not  to  have  a  deep  sense 
of  religion,  if  any  at  all ;  and  spoke  of  it  most  commonly  as  of  an 
engine  of  government  and  a  matter  of  policy."  In  public  spirit  and 
munificence  he  sustained  after  an  exemplary  manner  the  character  of 
a  great  prelate.  He  expended  large  sums  upon  the  Episcopal  houses 
of  the  sees  of  London  and  Canterbury,  and  particularly  the  palace  at 
Lambeth,  where  he  rebuilt  the  library  and  made  additions  to  its  con- 
tents. At  Oxford,  besides  several  sums  given  to  different  CoUeges^  he 
immortalised  his  bounty  to  that  university  by  the  erection  at  his  sole 
expense  of  the  celebrated  theatre  whioh  bears  his  name.  The  architect 
employed  was  Sir  Christopher  Wren ;  the  building  was  completed  in 
about  five  years,  and  was  opened  with  great  solemnity,  July  9, 1669, 
before  the  vicO'Chanoellor,  heads  of  houses,  &o.  The  expense  of  this 
building  was  more  than  fourteen  thousand  pounds,  and  he  bequeathed 
**  two  thousand  more,  to  be  employed,"  says  Wood,  "  in  buymg  land, 
whose  revenue  might  support  the  fiibiic^  and  the  surplusage  be  applied 
to  the  learned  press."  In  this  theatre  are  held  publio  meetings  of  the 
university  for  an  annual  commemoration  of  the  benefactors  and  the 
recitation  of  price  oompositions,  and  occasionally  for  conferring  degrees 
on  distinguished  personages.  We  are  assured  that  from  the  time  of 
Sheldon's  being  bishop  of  London  to  that  of  his  death,  it  appeared  in 
his  book  of  accounts  that  upon  public,  pious,  and  charitable  uses  he 
bad  bestowed  sixty-two  (or  according  to  other  aocouuts  seventy-two) 
thousand  pounds.  As  a  writer  he  Is  only  known  by  'A  Sermon 
preached  before  the  King,  at  Whitehall,  upon  June  28, 1660,  being  the 
day  of  Solemn  Thanksgiving  for  the  Happy  Betum  of  his  Miyestyi  on 
Psalm  xviiL  49,'  London,  4to,  1660. 

SHELLEY,  PEBCY  BYSSHE,  was  born  at  Field  Place,  near 
Horsham,  in  Sussex,  on  August  4, 1792,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Timothy 
Shelley,  the  representative  of  a  fiemuly  of  andeot  standing  in  that 
ooonty.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of  Charles  Pilfold  of  Effingham 
Place.  He  was  brought  up  with  his  sisters  till  ten  years  of  age,  being 
instructed  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Mr.  Edwards,  the  clergyman  of 
Wambam,  in  which  parish  Field  Place  is  situated.  He  was  next»  a 
delicate  shy  boy  with  an  almost  feminine  softness  of  maimers  and 
appearance,  sent  to  school  at  Sion  House  near  Brentford,  where  he 
suffered  much  from  the  discipline  of  the  master  and  the  oppression  of 
the  elder  boys — **  the  harsh  and  grating  strife  of  tyrants  and  of  foes," 
as  he  termed  such  evils  in  the  introductory  stanass  of  *  The  Bevolt 
of  Islam.'  But  he  was  fond  of  reading,  quick  of  apprehension,  and 
amidst  an  apparent  neglect  of  his  tasks  and  Uie  consumption  of  a  vast 
amount  of  trashy  tales  and  romances,  contrived  to  secure  a  tolerable 
amount  of  scholarship.    At  thirteen  he  was  renu>ved  to  Eton,  where 


his  refusal  to  hg  brought  upon  him  the  anger  of  the  other  boys  and 
the  reprehension  of  the  masters.  But  though  a  shy  and  diffident 
boy,  he  possessed  a  spirit  of  unconquerable  boldness,  and  the  attempts 
to  subdue  him  only  produced  a  vehement  hatred  of  the  injustice, 
which  he  did  not  scruple  to  record  in  his  poems  in  after-life.  He 
gained  no  distinction  at  Eton,  though  he  improved  his  Greek  and 
Latin,  particularly  Latin,  in  which  he  wrote  hexameters  with  great 
facility.  He  voluntarily  translated  several  books  of  Pliny's  '  Natural 
History,'  but  stopped  at  the  astronomy.  In  Greek  he  read  the  '  Sym* 
posium '  of  Plato,  with  Dr.  Lind,  one  of  the  Eton  masters,  of  whom  he 
makes  favourable  exception  as  to  his  behaviour  towards  him,  and 
whom  he  is  said  to  have  depicted  in  the  old  man  who  liberates  Laon 
in  the  *  Revolt  of  Islam,'  and  in  the  hermit  in  '  Prince  Athanase.'  He 
also  learned  BVench  and  German,  and  paid  considerable  attention  to 
chomistxT,  for  which  he  always  retained  a  liking.  In  1808  he  left 
Eton  ana  returned  home ;  hero  he  completed  two  romanoes,  begun  at 
Eton,  'Zastrozei,'  an  extravagant  fiction,  and  'St.  Irvyne,  or  the 
Rosicrusian,'  a  feeble  imitation  of  Godwin's  '  St.  Leon ; '  and  he  fell  in 
love  with  a  cousin,  to  whom  he  addressed  some  rather  pretty  verses^ 
and  to  whom  he  subsequently  dedicated  his  '  Queen  Biab.'  He  also 
in  conjunction  with  his  relation  Captain  Med  win,  wrote  a  poetical 
romance  called' Ahasuerus,  or  the  Wandering  Jew,'  which  was  sent 
to  Campbell,  with  a  view  to  publication,  but  which  Campbell  returned^ 
saying  there  were  only  two  good  lines  in  it,  and  which  was  thrown 
aside,  found,  and  four  cantos  of  it  ultimately  published  in  '  Fraser's 
Magazine '  in  1831.  While  at  Field  Place,  struck  with  the  beauty  of 
some  of  the  productions  of  Mrs.  Hemans  (then  Felicia  Browne)  he 
opened  a  correspondence  with  her,  but  the  sul]rjects  he  chose  were 
such  that  her  mother  requested  the  oorrespondenoe  might  cease,  and 
it  did. 

At  Michaelmas  term  1810  he  went  to  Oxford,  and  was  entered  at 
University  College.  He  studied  and  wrote  incessantly.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  published  anonymously  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  '  Post- 
humous Poems  of  my  Aunt^  Margaret  Nicholson,'  in  which  he  ridiculed 
the  sentimentality  sheeted  by  many  of  the  persona  most  conspicuous 
for  their  atrocities  in  the  French  revolution.  It  was  altogether  a 
worthless  production,  and  he  never  claimed  it^  though  it  was  well 
known  to  be  his.  Mr.  Hogg,  the  author  of  a  series  of  papers  which 
appenrad  in  the  '  New  Monthly  Magazine'  in  1832,  under  the  title  of 
'  Shelley  at  Oxford,'  is  the  authority  for  thia  In  his  second  year  at 
Oxford  he  had  printed  in  London  anonymously  'A  Defence  of  AUieLsm.' 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  scholastic  thesis^  intended  to  excite  discussion, 
rather  than  a  serious  avowsl  of  confirmed  opinions,  and  as  such  copies 
were  forwarded  to  the  heads  of  colleges.  His  secret  was  not  kept;  he 
was  known  as  the  author ;  and  at  Lady-Day  in  1811  he  was  summoned 
before  the  master  and  two  or  three  fellows  of  his  college,  a  copy  of 
the  pamphlet  was  produoed,  and  he  was  asked  if  he  were  the  author. 
He  declined  acknowledging,  though  he  would  not  deny  it,  and  he  was 
expelled.  He  always  complained  of  this  as  a  great  injustice,  and  it 
embittered  his  feeUngs  towards  the  institutions  of  hia  country  and 
those  who  supported  them.  His  father  was  greatly  displeased,  for 
some  time  refusing  to  receive  him,  the  interval  being  passed  by  him 
in  London,  where  he  employed  himself,  actuated  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  resentment,  by  completing  his  '  Queen  Mab,'  but  which  was 
not  printed  till  1812.  In  August  he  returned  to  his  father,  who^ 
without  the  slightest  sympathy  with  his  pursuits,  or  any  just  appre- 
ciation of  his  qualities,  was  yet  proud  of  his  son's  talents.  He  desired 
now  that  he  should  adopt  politics  as  a  pursuit^  a  course  utterly  opposed 
to  Shellev's  feelings  and  opinions ;  and  he  finally  offended  his  father 
irreconcifeably  by  marrying,  in  August  1811  at  Gretna  (3reen,  Miss 
Harriet  Westbrooke,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  hotel-keeper.  The 
marriage  was  unfortunate ;  the  parties  had  not  seen  each  other  above 
half-a-dozen  times  before  the  match  was  concluded,  and  they  soon  found 
that  they  were  not  at  all  adapted  for  each  other.  Shelley's  father 
refused  to  advance  funds,  and  the  newly-married  pair  were  involved 
in  pecuniary  difficulties.  Shelley  seems  to  have  always  treated  her 
with  kindness,  though  his  poems  oontain  many  allusions  to  his  intel- 
lectual sufferings  during  their  union.  At  length,  in  1813,  by  mutual 
consent  they  separated,  Shelley  delivering  her  into  the  hands  of  her 
fftther.  In  1814  he  visited  the  Continent  in  company  with  Mary 
Wollstone<»aft»  the  daughter  of  William  Godwin  and  Mary  WoUstone- 
craft,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife,  with  whom  he  traversed  France^ 
Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  autumn* 
Early  in  1815  he  came  to  an  arrangement  with  )nB  father,  by  which  he 
secured  an  income  of  8002.  a  year.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Devonshire, 
and  then  removed  to  Bishopsgate^  near  Windsor,  where  in  1816  he  wrote 
hia  '  Alastor.'  Two  children  had  been  the  issue  of  his  first  marriage^ 
who  had  been  left  with  their  mother,  and  in  the  care  of  her  father. 
In  1816  hia  wife  drowned  herself  and  he  went  to  Bath  to  daim  his 
children ;  but  Mr.  Westbrooke  refused  to  give  them  up,  and  oommenced 
a  suit  in  Chancery,  alleging  that  from  the  atheistical  doctrines  pro- 
pounded in  *  Queen  Mab,'  he  was  not  a  proper  person  to  have  the 
custody  of  them.  In  Majroh  1817  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  pronounced 
hia  judgment^  committing  the  ohUdrm  to  the  care  of  the  grand&ther, 
and  restraining  the  father  from  intermeddling  with  them,  but  ordering 
that  he  should  pay  the  expense  of  maintaining  them.  After  the 
decision  he  again  left  Enghmd  for  Geneva,  and  in  passing  through 
SwitBerland  met  and  formed  an  intimaiqr  with  Lord  Byron. 
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In  1817  Shelley  reiuraed  to  Eogland,  and  after  a  short  sojourn  Trith 
Leigh  Hunt,  with  whom  he  first  became  intimnte  in  1813,  he  hired  a 
house  at  Marlow,  where  he  resided  nearly  a  year,  and  composed  hfa 
'  Revolt  of  Islam,'  which  contaios  many  passnges  allusive  to  his  suffer- 
ings from  the  Chanoery  decree  which  took  his  children  from  him,  and 
much  vehement  declamation  as  to  bad  laws  and  their  evil  administration. 
While  settled  at  Marlow  he  was  distinguished  by  the  most  active  bene- 
Tolence  to  the  poor,  and  experienced  an  attack  of  ophthalmia  oaught 
while  attending  on  them.  *  Rosalind  and  Helen '  was  also  commenced 
while  at  Marlow,  but  was  not  completed  till  the  following  year  at  Lucca. 
In  March  1818  he  quitted  England  never  to  return.  He  waa  unwell 
and  depressed,  but  recovered  on  reaching  Milan ;  and  while  travelling 
about  Italy  he  wrote  three  acts  of  his  'Prometheus  Unbound.'  In 
March  1819  he  reached  Rome,  where  he  remained  some  time,  and 
translated  Plato's  '  Symposium,'  removing  to  Florence  towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  where  he  added  a  fourth  act  to  his  '  Prometheus.'  In 
May  1810  he  was  again  at  Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  'The 
Cenci,'  which  was  offered  to  Mr.  Harris,  then  manager  of  Covent 
Garden  Theatre,  for  representatiop,  Shelley  considering  that  the  cha- 
neter  of  Beatrice  was  adapted  for  Miss  O'Neil ;  but  Harris  pronounced 
the  subject  of  tho  tragedy  to  be  so  objectionable  that  he  could  not  even 
submit  the  part  to*  that  lady  for  her  perueal,  but  promised  however 
that  another  tragedy,  with  a  less  offensive  plot,  should  be  accepted. 
Whfle  at  Rone  Shelley  lost  his  eldest  son  by  nis  second  marriage,  and 
he  removed  successively  to  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  the  baths  of  San 
Qioliano,  near  Pisa.  In  1819  he  wrote  *The  Witch  of  Atlas,'  after  a 
pedestrian  ezcunion  to  Monte  San  Pelegnno.    In  1820  he  wrote 

*  Julian  and  Maddalo,'in  which,  under  those  names,  he  has  given  a 
dialogue  between  himself  and  Lord  Byron.  In  1621  he  produced  his 
'Epipsyoludion;'  'Adonal?,' a  monody  on  the  death  of  Keats;  and 
'Hellas,'  written  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  Greeks,  whose  insurrection 
tinder  Ypsilanti  had  just  commenced.  He  had  previously  written  odes 
in  favour  of  the  efforts  making  for  freedom  in  Spain  and  Naples ;  but 
these  matters  were  not  in  his  vein,  and  they  are  laboured  and  ine^ctive. 
On  the  8th  of  July,  1822,  with  a  Mr.  Williams,  who  like  himself 
was  greatly  attached  to  aquatic  excursions,  he  left  Leghorn  in  a  smiJl 
sailing-boat  to  return  to  his  wife  and  family  at  St  Arengo ;  but  tbey 
were  caught  in  a  storm,  and  perished.  His  body  was  washed  ashoro, 
and  as  the  quarantine  laws  of  Tuscany  required  that  everything  so 
found  should  be  burnt,  all  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Dawkins,  the  English 
eharge-d'affairee,  could  only  proeura  permission  that  his  ashes,  when 
the  body  was  consumed,  should  be  given  up  to  his  family.  The  incre- 
mation was  performed  in  the  presence  of  Lord  Byron,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  others ;  and  his  ashes  were  subsequently  deposited  in  a  tomb 
in  the  Protestant  burying-ground  at  Rome,  near  the  grave  of 
Keats. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  chief  events  of  his  life,  and  given 
the  dates  of  his  principal  publications,  but  in  addition  he  had  written 
a  multitude  of  minor  poems,  some  of  singular  beauty,  tales,  and  mis- 
oellanies  in  prose,  and  many  translations,  of  which  those  from  Schiller's 

*  Wallenstein '  and  from  Calderon  possess  great  excellence.  His  trans- 
lations from  the  Greek  are  exquisite,  and  drew  lond  praises  from  the 

*  Quarterly  Review.'  They  may  be  considered  as  the  best  in  our 
language.  His  version  of  *  Faust>'  a  fragment  of  which  is  published, 
though  admirable  in  spirit  and  effect,  is  not  faultless  with  regard  to 
meaning.  Several  of  his  prose  productions  and  a  selection  from  his 
letters  were  published  by  bis  widow  in  2  vols,  in  1840. 

Of  his  character  as  a  man  and  a  poet  there  was  for  a  considerable 
time  much  discrepancy  of  opmion.    In  a  notice  of  his  death,  the 

*  Gentlemen's  Magazine '  for  September  1822,  says  he  was  well  known 
by  "  his  infiamous  novels  and  poems,"  and  he  was  frequently  accused 
of  being  an  atheist  and  a  blasphemer,  an  accusation  sanctioned  by  the 
judgment  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  removing  his  children  from  his 
care.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  man  so  just,  so  honest,  so 
benevolent,  so  fbithful  in  friendship  as  he  ft^iuently  proved  himself 
so  bold  in  defence  of  the  oppressed,  so  tolerant  of  opposition,  and  so 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  society  even  where  he  disapproved  of  them, 
so  thorough  a  hater  of  vice,  meanness,  and  all  sorts  of  tyranny,  could 
scarcely  have  been  an  intentional  blasphemer  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  term  is  usually  accepted.  The  mistake  has  arisen  we  think  in  a 
misapprehension  of  his  character,  and  a  want  of  consideration  of  the 
fltroumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  No  man  perhaps  was  more 
essentially  a  poet ;  "  glandng  tnm  earth  to  heaven ''  he  was  indeed  of 
^imagination  all  compact ;"  and  the  strength  of  his  creative  faculty, 
like  that  displayed  hi  early  childhood,  overpowered  even  his  expe- 
rience. It  is  told  that  when  fully  grovm  he  oocupied  himself  for 
hours  in  sailing  paper  boats ;  no  doubt  with  as  true  a  realisation  of 
his  inward  ideas  as  a  child  with  a  doll.  His  imagination  gave  them 
reality  and  importance,  and  they  were  bases  for  vast  superstructures 
like  the  soap-bubbles  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Brought  op  under  a  coarse,  bard,  immoral,  and  anforgiving  father, 
he  was  early  forced  to  look  on  the  evil  prevailing  hi  life,  and  led  to 
doubt  the  truths  of  a  religion  which  his  father  professed  but  did  not 
practise.  To  those  doubts,  before  his  judgment  could  rectify  them, 
he  gave  a  "local  habitation  and  a  name."  The  harshness  he  expe- 
nenoed  aroused  resentment  without  bringing  conviction  of  his  errors. 
He  was  blind  and  perverse  in  his  notions  of  Christianity,  but  he  is 
nowhere  an  atheist.    He  always  acknowledges  an  over-mhng  power, 


and  he  believed  in  the  immortiiliiy  of  the  soul.  If  his  woiti  sre 
etamined  impartially  it  will  be  found  that  what  he  really  meant  ts 
attack  were  the  vices,  the  oorrut)tion8,  and  the  atrocities  whioh  HsS 
been  committed  under  the  name  of  religion.  In  all  his  poems  he 
uniformly  denounces  vice  and* immorality  in  every  form;  and  hii 
descriptions  of  love,  which  are^mttnerous,  are  always  refined  and 
delicate,  with  even  less  of  sensifOusness  than  many  of  our  most 
admired  writers.  It  is  true  that  he  decried  marriage^  but  not  in 
favour  of  libertinism ;  and  the  evils  lite  depicts  or  laments  are  tfaoae 
arising  from  the  indissolubility  of  the  bond,  or  from  the  opinioos  of 
society  as  to  its  necessity,  opinions'  to*  Vhich  he  himself  submitted  l^ 
manying  the  woman  to  whom  he'was  attsiched.  His  general  conduct 
indeed  tends  to  show  that  his  opinions '  were  br  no  teems  ie6teibl«^ 
and  it  is  probable  that  had  Ufe  been  spared. him,' 'he  «nig]lt>with 
maturer  years  have  worked  himself  free  from  msnylMKirSb  When, 
in  1821,  his  '  Queen  Mab '  was  piratically  published,  he  wrote  to  tks 
'Examiner '  a  letter  disavowing  its  issue,  and  in  it  he  says :— '*  WMlit 
I  exonerate  myself  from  all  share  in  having  divulged  opinions  hositilfl 
to  existing  sanctions,  under  the  form,  whatever  it  may  be,  Which  they 
assume  in  this  poem,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  protest  against 
the  system  of  inculcating  the  truth  of  Christianity  or  the  ezoeUeocd 
of  Monarohy,  however  true  or  however  excellent  they  may  be,  by  such 
equivocal  aiguments  as  confistiatio'n  er  imprisonment^  and  inveetiTo 
and  slander,  abd  the  insolent  violation  of  the  most  saored  ties  of  naton 
and  society.** 

His  strength  of  imagination  is  attmce  the  souree  of  the  beauty  sod 
the  defects  of  his  |>oetry.  The  <*airf  notbmgs''  whfeh  he  embodiH 
in  gorgeous  forms  and  happy  similitudes,  expressed  in  thiB'mbst  htr- 
monious  language,  draw  the  reader  on  almost  imperceptibly,  until 
perhaps  stem  common  ednse  will  ask  what  he  really  means,  and 
whether  the  instances  of  vieie,  misrule,  and  disorder,  which  he  deplete, 
are  not  magnified  by  his  fWncy  from  some  almost  imperceptible 
realities.  As  a  consequence,  his  poems  possess  but  little  hucoul 
interest :  his  characters  are  abstractlbni ;  his  scenes  of  felicity  are 
Utopian ;  the-  whole  seems  little  better  than  a  «plendid  phantasms' 
goria.  One  exception  may  be  made — *The  Cenei;'  hefe  the  cbSracten 
are  well  developed,  but  under  such  horrible  ^ireumstaMes;  thit 
the  heroic  eelfsTaorifice  and  soft  womanly  feelings  of  Beatrice  e?al 
under  the  influence  of  her  burning  revenge,  with  the  marvelleus  lul^ 
mony  of  the  versification  in  which  she  expresses  herself,  caooot 
teconcile  us  to  her,  or  overeome  our  feelings  of  disgust  to  the  whole 
drama.  Mrs.  Shfelley  states  that  he  fancied  he  had  an  eqiul  fond- 
ness for  poetry  and  for  metaphysics,  but  that  the  former  prepon- 
derated. She  thinks- that  he  possessed  *'two  remarkable  quiditiesof 
intellect— a  brilliant  imagination,  and  a  logical  exactness  of  reason." 
His  logic  wto  of  that  character  in  which  imsginaUon  first  laid  down 
the  premises,  and  bis  conclusions  might  be  then  admissible ;  but  ol 
a  logical  faculty  in  the  ordinary  sense  lie  had  almost  none  as  far  at 
exhibited  in  his  Writings.  His  bold  and  striking  impeiiionatiohs  form  a 
distinguishing  chamcteristic  of  his  poetry.  He  gives  to  ma&itnate 
objects  the  attributes  of  humanity  or  volition  with  surpristog^fbot 
But  even  in  his  best  efforts  there  always  remains  cm  obscurity  and  a 
dreaminess  which  will- probably  ever  prevent  his  poems  bebg  eitfo* 
iively  read.  He  more  than  once  attempted  satire ;  but  he  wants  point 
and  heartiness;  he  is  vehement,  but  not  earnest.  In  many  of  his  lyrioi, 
where  the  sh6rtn<Ss8  of  his  subject  prevented  his  wandering  into  his  self* 
formed  world,  his  defects  are  in  a  great  degree  avoided,  and  he  is  often 
peculiarly  happy.  In  his  *  Pirometheus  Unbound '  he  has  shown  him- 
self thoroiighly  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  GheciAi  drama 
It  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  beauty ;  and  the  inexhaustible  pl&y  of  i«fi«7 
and  imaginatioh  flashing  through  every  part  of  it  dazsles  the  diind  so 
that  we  see  but  indistinctly ;  and  here,  as  in  all  his  other  poems,  hit 
icommand  of  language  has  been  equalled  but  by  few.  His  reputation 
as  a  poet  has  gradually  widened  since  his  death,  and  has  not  y«t 
reached  its  culminating  point.  He  was  the  poet  of  the  future— of  an 
ideal  ftiturity->-and  hence  it  was  thM  his  own  age  could  not  entirely 
sympathise  with  him.  He  hSs  been  called  the  "Poet  of  Poets'-* 
proud  title,  and  in  some  respects  deserved. 

On  the  death  of  his  father.  Sir  Timothy  Shelley,  m  1844,  hii  ion 
by  his  second  wife.  Sir  Percy  Florence  Shelley,  who  was  bom  in  181 9» 
succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates;  his  son  by  the  first  morrisgs 
having  died  yopqi^  _ 

SHELLEY,  MART  WOLLBT0NECRAFT,wa8  bom  in  1798.  In 
1816,  while  in  Italy,  she  wrote  her  powerful  and  Striking  romance  of 
'  Frankenstein,'  which  commanded  an  extensive  popularity  in  Eoglsndi 
and  is  still  a  favourite  with  the  admirers  of  the  ^ild  and  wonderful, 
while  the  extremely  ingenious  and  consistent  development  of  ^ 
character  of  the  monster  excites  and  sustains  a  human  interest  amidn 
all  its  improbabilities.  Though  her  success  was  great  in  this  her  ^tft 
effort,  it  did  not  induce  Mrs.  Shelley  to  resume  her  pen  for  some  timft 
She  devoted  herself  to  promoting  the  comfort  and  guarding  the  hsftltn 
of  her  husband  with  afieotionate  solioitude,  whioh  he  gn^^^^7 
acknowledged  and  repaid.  Just  prerious  to  his  unfortunate  desWi 
however  she  bad  finished  'Valpeiga,'  a  novel,  afterwards  printed  in 
8  vols.,  for  whioh  Shelley  says  in  one  of  his  last  lettera  thatshe  haO 
been  oflered  400Z.,  which  he  designed  for  the  relief  of  the  necewitie* 
of  his  fathe^in-law,  W.  Godwin.  After  her  husbands  death  she 
publiahsd  <FalUand/  'The  Last  Man/  and  <The  Fortunes  of  Pertto 
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WarbeeV  each  in  three  volumes.  She  also  wrote  '  Rambles  in  Ger- 
many and  lUdy/  an  account  of  her  journeys  with  lier  husband.  In 
1939  she  published  an '  ^tion  of  his  poetical  works,  with  a  few 
biographical  notes  added;  in  whieh  the  more  offensive  passages  of 
'Queen  Mab'  are  omittCKd;  and^in  1840  a  selection  from  his  letters 
Aid  a  few  specimens  of  his  prose'  writings.  In  all  these  she  pays  a 
ihost  affectionate  tribute  to  bis  goodness  of  heart  and  the  other 
amiable  qualities  which  she  states  Invariably  secured  him  the  love 
of  all  who  knew  him.  She  died  in  London,  on  the  1st  of  February 
1851. 

SHBNSTONB,  WILLIAM,  an  English  poet,  watf  bom  November, 
1714,  at  the  Leasowes,  Hales  Owen,  Shropshire.  He  waft  sent  to 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  in  the  year  1732,  and  reihaioed  there  some 
time,  taking  nd  degree.  '  He  amused  himflelf  in  a  desultory  manner, 
travelling  abolit  and  writing  poetry,  till  1745,  when  he  commenced 
residing  on  his  patrimony  at  his  native  place.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  spent  in  rural  occupations.  He  took  great  pride  and  spared' 
no  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden,  and  in  his  latter  "years 
became  much  involved  in  consequence.  He  died  February  11, 1763. 
A  very  beautiful  Latin  epitaph  on  his  cousin,  and  a  few  stanzas  like 
that  quoted  by  Johnson  in  his  Life  of  him,  full  of  genuine  and  simple 
feeling,  redeem  his  poems  from  tho  charge  of  utter  insipidity  and  lifC' 
lessness.  They  consist  of  el^es,  pastorals,  and  odes,  fto.  His  prin- 
cipal poem  and  the  beit  of  his  longer  pieces  is  'The  Schoolmistress,' 
and  ne^t  In  rank  may  be  placed  "his  Elegies.  Johnsott  has  pretty 
accnrat^ly  hit  off  his  character  in' the  concluding  sentence  of  his  Life 
of  Shenstohb^**  The  general  recommendation  df  Shenstone  is  easiness 
«nd  48impUt*ity;  his  geUeitd  defect  is  want  of  comprehension  and 
variety.  Had  his  mind  been  better  stored  with  knowledge,  whether 
he  could  have'befin  grelit,  i  know  not;  he  could  certainly  have  been 
itgreeable."  A  spirit  of  mortified  ambition,  ill  suited  to  the  r«.tirement 
which  he  professed  to  court,' appears  in  all  bis  writings. 

SHBRARD,  WILLIAM,  better  knc(wn  as  the  patron  and  fellow- 
labourer  of  other  botanists  than  by  his  own  writings,  was  born  at 
Bushby  in  Leicestershire,  in  the  year  1659.  He  received  his  early 
education  at  Merchant  Taylors*  School,  and  was  entered  as  a  student 
of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  in  1677,  and  became  a  Fellow  of  tho 
same  College  in  1688.*  He  Vas  travelling  tutor  successively  to  Charles, 
second  viscount  To^^8hend,  and  to  Wriothesley,  lord  Howland,  son 
of  Lord  Russell  who  whi  executed.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he 
made  two  tours  on  the  Continent,  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  &a ;  and 
then  made  the  acquaintance  of  Boerhaave,  Hermann,  Tournefort, 
Vaillant,  Micheli,  and  of  most  others  of  the  ablest  botanists  of  the 
time.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  author  of  an  anonymous  work 
called  'Schola  Botanica,'  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1689,  giving  an 
account  of  tho  plants  then  growing  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Paris.  In 
1700  he  communicated  a  piper  to  the  Royal  Society,  on  the  making 
of  Japan  and  Chinese  tarnishes,  which  was  inserted  in  the  22nd  volume 
of  th  Ar  *  Transactions.' 

In  1702  he  was  appointed  British  consul  at  Smyrna,  hating  previously 
been  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  sick  and  wounded  at  Portsmouth. 
Smyrna  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  botany ;  here  he  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  great  'Herbarium,'  which  is  stiU  a  national 
treasure,  and  cultivated  with  great  care  and  attention  many  rare  and 
exotic  species  of  plants.  In  1718  he  returned  to  England,  and  received 
the  degree  of  LL.D. 

In  1721  be  returned  to  the  Continenti  and  Yaillanty  the  African 
traveller,  being  then  in  a  dying  state,  Sherard  succeeded  in  transferring 
the  manuscripts  and  drawings  of  this  great  traveller  to  Boerhaave,  who 
published  them  in  the  '  Botanicon  Parisieuse,'  in  1727.  In  this  work 
Boerhaave  was  tnaterially  assisted  by  Sherard.  In  his  tarious  visits 
to  the  Contiiient  Sherard  became  intimate  with  Dillenius,  who  was 
professor  of  botany  at  Qiessen;  and  in  1721  he  invited  him  to 
oome  over  to  England  to  superintend  the  botanic  garden  of  his 
brother  Dr.  James  Sherard,  at  Eltbam.  This  invitation  was  accepted 
by  Dillenius,  and  forma  an  important  point  in  the  history  of  botany  in 
this  country. 

Sherard  was  a  quiet  unassuming  man,  who  loted  the  study  of 
natural  history  for  its  own  sake.  He  seemed  to  prefer  assisting  others 
in  their  labours  to  producing  anything  of  his  own.  He  was  thus  the 
fellow-labourer  of  Catesby,  in  the  'Natninl  History  of  Carolina,' and 
also  of  Dillenius,  in  the  publication  of  the  '  Hortus  Elthamensis.'  He 
died  at  Eltham,  August  12,  1728.  At  his  deatli  iie  bequeathed 
his  great  Herbarium,  containing  upwards  of  12,000  species  of  plants, 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  also  left  8000/.  for  the  purpose  of 
endowing  a  botanical  chair  in  the  same  University.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly the  greatest  service  done  by  Sherard  to  botany;  although  at 
present  it  has  not  perhaps  produced  the  fhiit  which  might  have  been 
anticipated. 

DiLLBKiUB  was  the  first  who  occupied  the  ehair  of  botany  founded 
by  Sherard.  He  was  bom  at  Darmstadt  in  1687.  He  came  over  to 
England  in  1721.  He  published  in  this  country  a  new  edition  of  Ray's 
'  Synopsis,'  illustrated  with  twenty-four  plates,  in  1724.  The  '  Hortus 
Eltbamensis'  appeared  in  1732.  His  greatest  work,  and  one  which 
has  had  a  most  important  influence  on  the  study  of  botany,  is  the 
'  Historia  Muscorum,'  published  in  1741.  Although  the  name  would 
indicate.that  the  mosses  were  the  only  subjects  treated  on,  it  included 
obeervatioiiB  on  all  the  fkmilies  of  cryptogamio  plants.    ItcontainBa 


fund  of  original  research,  and  many  modem  observers  would  do  well 
to  consult  this  volume  before  announcing  their  observations  as  entirely 
new.  Sherard  during  bis  life  wished  to  have  completed  or  continued 
Bauhin's  '  Pinax,'  a  work  intended  to  hate  been  a  description  of  all  the 
plants  then  known,  and  for  this  purpose  he  oolleoted  a  great  mass  of 
materiabi.  It  was  his  wish  at  his  dea'th  that  this  should  be  done  by 
the  new  professor  at  Oxford,  but  either  Dillenius  did  not  feel  com^ 
potent  to  the  task,  or  was  too  much  occupied  with  his  *  Historia.*  for 
the  continuation  of  the  *  Pinax '  never  appeared.  He  died  April  2^ 
1747.  His  Herbarium  is  now  with  that  of  Sherard  at  Oxford,  which} 
containing  as  it  does  speoimens  from  Linnsous,  Tournefort,  and  other 
eminent  botanists  of  that  day,  is,  next  to  the  Herbarium  of  LinnnuA 
himself,  one  of  the  most  authentic  and  valuable  botanioal  records  that 
e^cists. 

SHBIRBURNB,  SIR  EDWARD,  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
residing  at  Stainhurst  in  Lancashire,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  18th 
of  Septeiuber  1618.  In  his  younger  days  he  had  the  adtantage  of  the 
instructions  of  the  celebrated  Thomas  Famaby,  who  then  taught  ft 
school  in  Gk>ldsmith's  Rents;  but  in  1636,  Famaby  remoted  from 
London,  and  traneferred  'his  pupil  to  the  care  of  Charles  Aleyn,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  ushers,  and  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  some 
tery  inferior  historical  poetry.  In  1640  Sherbume  set  out  on  the 
grand  Continental  tour,  f  rofb  which  he  was  suddenly  recalled  to  solaoe 
the  few  remaining  days  of  his  father,  who  died  in  1641,  leaving  his 
son  in  possession  of  the  post  which  he  had  enjoyed  of  tho  clerkship  of 
his  majesty's  Ordnance.  The  rebellion  however  prevented  his  retaining 
this  situation  for  any  length  of  time.  Being  indeed  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  firm  royalist,  he  was  ejected  by  a  warrant  from  the  House  of 
Lords  in  April  or  May  1642,  and  harassed  by  a  long  and  expeUsive 
confinement  in  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  black  rod.  After  his 
release  he  entered  actively  into  the  service  of  the  king,  who  created 
him  commissary-general  of  the  royal  artillery.  Various  fortunes  now 
awaited  him.  He  witnessed  the  memorable  battle  of  Edge-hill ;  he 
attended  the  king  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  Master's  degree  on 
December  20th,  1642,  and  pursued  his  studies  for  some  time;  he  went 
to  London  in  1646,  where  he  was  plundered  of  all  his  property,  and 
finally  compelled  to  hide  himself  for  safety  in  the  ohambers  of  a 
relation  in  the  Middle  Temple.  About  1651  fortune  once  more 
smiled  upon  him,  and  he  was  appointed  by  Sir  Gkorge  Savile,  who  had 
then  recently  returned  from  abroad,  superintendent  of  his  affairs,  and 
shortly  afterwards  was  made  travelling  tutor  to  Sir  John  Coventry, 
with  whom  he  visited  different  parts  of  the  Continent  between  the 
years  1654  and  1659.  On  the  Restoration  he  obtained  with  consider- 
able trouble  his  old  situation  in  the  Ordnance,  but  at  the  revolution 
of  1688  was  again  ejected  from  it  upon  refusing  to  take  the  neoessary 
oaths.  He  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  January  6th,  1682. 
There  is  every  reason  however  to  believe  that  his  latter  days  were 
embittered  by  the  evils  of  poterty,  as  we  find  him  in  1696  presenting  a 
supplicatory  memorial  to  the  Earl  of  Romney,  then  master-general  of 
the  Ordnance,  and  another  to  the  king.  Whether  either  of  these 
applications  was  attended  with  success  is  not  known.  He  continued 
his  retirement  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  London,  on  Notem- 
ber  4th,  1702. 

Sherburne  was  the  author  of  poetical  translations  of  two  pieces 
from  Seneca,  the  '  Medea,'  and  the  '  Troades,'  published  respectively 
in  1648  and  1679.  These  works  procured  him  considerable  reputation 
in  his  time ;  but  hb  fame  at  present  principally  rests  on  the  translation 
of  'Manilius,'  published  at  London  in  1675,  in  a  handsome  folio 
volume,  and  enriched  by  an  appendix  contaiQing  lives  of  scientific  men. 
This  appendix  is  particularly  valuable  to  the  scientific  historian  as 
containing  much  information  regarding  Sherburne's  contemporaries 
not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 

SHERIDAN.  DR.  THOMAS,  translated  the  'Batures  of  Persius' 
into  prose,  and  also  the  '  Philoctetes '  of  Sophocles  into  terse ;  but 
neither  of  these  translations  is  worthy  of  being  rescued  firom  the  neglect 
into  which  they  hate  fallen.  His  tadents  were  mora  of  a  social  nature 
— punning,  quibbling,  and  fiddling,  according  to  Lord  Cork,  with  an 
incessant  flow  of  animal  spirits. 

Dr.  Sheridan  was  bom  in  1684  in  the  county  of  Catan.  His  parents 
were  poor ;  but  he  was  placed  by  a  friend  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  made  considerable  progress  in  classical  literature.  He  after* 
wards  took  orders,  and  then  set  up  a  school  in  Dublin.  Swift,  who 
was  his  friend,  procured  him  in  1725  a  liting  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
of  about  1501.  a  year,  but  his  recklessness  or  impudence  spoiled  all  his 
expectations ;  for  he  preached  a  sermon  on  the  let  of  August  (the 
anniversary  of  King  George's  birthday)  on  the  text,  "  Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereol"  On  this  being  known  he  was  struck  off  the 
list  of  chaplains  to  the  lord-lieutenant  and  forbidden  the  castle.  He 
bore  this  however  with  a  light  hearty  and  soon  after  changed  his  living 
for  one  in  Dunboyne ;  but  owing  to  the  oheating  of  the  farmers,  and 
other  causes,  the  income  was  lowered  to  SOL  a  year.  As  tiiis  did  not 
suit  him,  he  speedily  gate  it  up  for  the  free  school  of  Cavan,  where  he 
had  a  salary  of  80/.  a  year  besides  his  scholars.  I^e  was  through  life 
indolent,  careless,  slovenly,  and  indigent.  His  animal  spirits  seemed 
to  supply  every  other  deficiency,  and  to  hate  preserted  him  cheerful 
amidst  all  his  poterty  and  distress;  but  his  habits  as  well  as  his 

I'  temperament  were  careless  and  ill-regulated,  and  pretented  ant  strict 
attention  to  his  dutlesk    His  indolence  or  imprudianoe  made  mm  sail 
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his  situation  for  40(^,  allogiiig  as  an  excnse  the  "  moist  and  unwholo- 
some  air  of  Cavan ;"  but  we  find  him  afterwards  making  no  attempt 
to  establish  himself  elsewhere.  This  400^  wois  soon  spent,  and  the 
"ill-starred,  good-natured,  improvident  man"  as  Lord  Cork  calls  him, 
fell  into  sickness  and  diatreaa,  which  was  terminated  by  death,  Sep- 
tember lOy  1733.  Lord  Cork,  speaking  of  him,  says,  **  Not  a  day  passed 
without  a  rebus,  an  anagram,  or  a  maclrlgal.  His  pen  and  fiddlestick 
were  in  continual  motion." 

SHERIDAN,  THOMAS,  M.A.,  the  author  of  the  'Dictionary  of  the 
English  Language,'  was  the  son  of  the  above,  and  bom  at  Quilca,  the 
residence  of  Swift,  in  1721.  Swift  was  his  godfather,  and  treated  him 
with  uniform  kindneps.  His  education  was  oonmienced  by  his  father, 
who  subsequently  sent  him  to  Westminster  School,  where  he  was  a 
king's  scholar.  He  afterwards  entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  When  his  father  died  he  was 
without  a  profession,  and  destitute  of  all  expectations ;  but  having 
conceived  that  exsdt^d  and  extravagant  idea  of  oratory  which  haunted 
him  through  life,  he  determined  on  its  restoration.  To  this  end  he 
devote^  himself  to  the  stage  as  the  first  qualification  for  understanding 
the  art  of  oratory.  He  appeared  as  Richard  III.  in  January  1743,  and 
"  met  with  the  greatest  encouragement." 

In  1744  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  and 
in  1745  he  played  with  Qarrick  at  Drury  Lane,  where  some  of  his 
friends,  more  kind  than  judicious,  endeavoured  to  set  him  up  as  a 
rival  of  Qarrick.  The  consequence  was  a  quarrel  between  the  two, 
which  lasted  for  life.  Sheridan  then  returned  to  Dublin,  and  became 
manager  of  the  theatre  there;  and  he  effected,  after  a  long  struggle, 
a  very  praiseworthy  reform  in  the  **  goings  ou "  behind  the  scenes. 
For  eight  years  he  continued  his  management  with  success,  till  in  1754 
he  was  driven  from  it  by  one  of  the  popular  tumults  so  common  in 
those  days.  In  this  year,  when  "  the  rancour  of  political  party  arose 
to  the  greatest  height  that  it  had  almost  ever  been  known  to  do  in 
Dublin,  Mr.  Sheridan  unfortunately  revived  Miller's '  Mahomet^'  In 
this  play  were  many  passages  respectiog  liberty,  bribery,  and  corruption, 
which  pleased  the  onti-courtiers  as  expressive  of  their  opinionsin  regard 
to  certain  persons  at  that  time  in  power,  and  therefore  they  insisted 
on  those  passages  being  repeated,  which  the  actor  complied  with.  The 
absurdity  however  of  such  repetitions,  merely  as  destroying  the  efiect 
of  the  tragedy,  having  occurred  to  the  manager,  the  same  speeches, 
when  again  called  for  by  the  audience  on  the  succeeding  night,  were 
refused  by  the  actor ;  and  he  being  obliged  to  hint  the  cause  of  his 
refusal,  the  manager  became  the  object  of  their  resentment.  On  his 
not  appearing  to  mollify  their  rage  by  some  kind  of  apology,  they  cut 
the  scenery  to  pieces  witii  their  swords,  tore  up  the  benches  and  boxe^ 
and,  in  a  word,  totally  despoiled  the  Uieatre ;  concluding  with  a  reso- 
lution never  more  to  permit  Mr.  Sheridan  to  appear  on  that  stage." 
(Chalmers's 'Biog.  Diet')  He  afterwards  (1756)  returned  to  Dublin 
and  his  management,  the  agitation  having  subsided ;  but  though  he 
was  received  with  great  favour  by  the  audience,  yet  Barry  and  Wood- 
ward having  erected  another  theatre^  and  decoyed  some  of  his  principal 
performers,  as  well  as  a  London  company,  this  with  other  causes 
quite  mined  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  all  oonoem  in  the 
theatre. 

It  was  then  that  he  again  relied  on  bis  indestructible  faith  in 
oratory,  and  the  immense  advantages  to  accrue  from  it  He  published 
a  plan,  in  which  he  proposed  to  his  countrymen  the  establishment  of 
an  academy  for  the  accomplishment  of  "youth  in  every  qualification 
necessary  for  a  gentleman."  In  the  formation  of  his  design,  he  con- 
sidered the  art  of  oratory  to  be  one  of  the  essentials ;  and  to  give  a 
stronger  idea  of  the  utility  of  that  art,  he  opened  his  plan  to  the  public 
in  three  orations,  which  were  also  to  be  the  nroofs  of  his  fitness  for 
the  ofiSce  of  superintendent  of  the  academy,  ror  which  post  he  offered 
himself.  The  proposal  was  in  some  degree  carried  into  execation ;  but 
for  some  rea«on  Sheridan  was  excluded  from  any  share  in  conducting  it. 

Sheridan  however  was  not  a  man  to  be  daunted,  especially  on  the 
question  of  oratorv,  and  we  find  him  in  1759  lecturing  in  EngUmd  on 
that  subject.  He  had  published  an  8vo  volume  entitled  '  Brit^  Edu- 
cation :  the  source  of  the  disorders  in  Great  Britain.  Being  an  essay 
towards  proving  that  the  immorality,  ignorance,  and  false  taste  whi<£ 
so  generally  prevail,  are  the  natural  and  necessaiy  consequences  of  the 
present  defective  system  of  education ;  with  an  attempt  to  show  that 
a  revival  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  the  study  of  our  own  language, 
might  contribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  cure  of  those  evils.'  Tlie 
title  is  amusing ;  but  it  seems  to  have  imposed  on  the  public,  for  the 
lectures  which  he  composed  in  confirmation  of  it,  and  delivered  in 
London,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  met  with  immense  success :  at  the 
last  place  indeed  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts. 
In  1760  he  again  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  but  disagreements  with 
Garrick  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  engagement. 

On  ill.'  accession  of  George  III.  a  pension  was  granted  him,  which 
so  enraged  Doctor  Johnson,  that  he  exclaimed,  "What^give  him  a 
pension  !— then  I  must  give  up  mine."  This  waa  of  course  repeated 
to  Sheridan,  and  he  never  forgave  it.  Throiigh  the  various  volumes  of 
'  Boswell '  there  occur  many  notices  of  Sheridan,  but  the  Doctor's 
contempt  is  nowhere  disguised.  Sheridan  continued  to  lecture,  and 
was  "himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew."  In  Scotland  he  was 
honoured  with  so  much  attention  that  a  society  was  formed,  called 
'  The  Society  for  Promoting  the  Reading  and  Speaking  of  the  English 


Language  in  Scotland.'    Among  the  directors  were  the  names  of  Dra. 
Blair,  Ferguson,  and  Robeitson. 

But  by  all  his  discussion  and  lecturing,  his  uuiversal  panacea  for  the 
ills  of  moral  England  came  to  be  examined,  and  when  in  1769  he  pro- 
posed his  '  plan  of  education  for  the  young  nobility  and  gentry  of 
Great  Britain,'  he  found  the  public  enthusiasm  already  cooled.  This 
plan  was  addressed  to  the  king,  in  which  with  an  amusing  but  lofty 
condescension  he  made  a  tender  of  his  services,  and  offered  to  "  dedi- 
cate the  remainder  of  his  days  to  its  execution,"  observing,  that  "  if 
the  design  be  not  executed  by  myself,  it  never  will  be  by  any  other 
hand."  But  in  spite  of  all  this  heroic  dedication  of  servioee,  he 
excited  no  notice.  This  did  not  however  damp  his  ardour  in  the  least; 
he  endeavoured  to  support  bis  plan  by  writing,  by  lecturing,  and  by 
sarcasms  against  the  taste  of  the  times  which  oould  so  neglect  him ; 
and  the  wnole  farce  was  wound  up  by  his  resolution,  on  the  declara- 
tion of  the  American  Independence,  of  "benefiting  the  new  world 
with  the  advantages  ungratefully  neglected  by  his  own  country." 

In  1769, 1770,  and  1776  he  performed  at  the  Haymarket  and  Covent 
Ghurden,  his  last  appearance  as  an  actor.  On  the  retirement  of  Garrick 
the  purchasers  of  the  share  in  Drurv  Lane,  of  which  his  son  was  one, 
agreed  to  make  him  the  manager ;  but  he  held  the  post  only  three 
years,  when  he  relinquisbed  it  as  not  tenable  except  on  ignominiooa 
terms.  He  then  produced  his  '  Pronounoiog  Dictionary  of  the  English. 
Language,'  which  was  ridiculed  by  Johnson,  who  thought  an  Irishman 
veiy  unfit  to  teach  the  English  their  own  language.  His  'Life  of 
Swift '  followed — a  heavy  and  indiscriminating  performances  He  died 
in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age,  August  14, 1788.  His  other  works 
are  the  'Course  of  Oratorical  Lectures'  and  the  faroe  of  'Captain 
O'Blunder.' 

SHERIDAN,  FRANCES,  wife  of  the  above,  was  bom  in  IreUnd 
1724,  but  of  English  parentage,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver 
Chamberlayne.  Her  first  acquaintance  with  Sheridan  was  coriona 
enough.  At  one  of  his  most  einbarassing  periods,  when  th*;re  had 
arisen  a  violent  party  dispute, relative  to  the  theatre  in  which  he  had 
newly  embarked  all  his  money  and  expectations,  she  published  a  well- 
written  and  forcible  pamphlet  in  his  favour,  which  disinterested  kind- 
ness so  excited  his  attention  that  he  lost  no  time  in  being  introduced 
to  her — they  were  mutually  pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  orator 
soon  proposed  marriage,  and  was  accepted.  She  is  imiformly  described 
as  a  most  acoomplished  and  amiable  woman,  of  whom  Doctor  Johnson 
was  very  fond  (Boswell's  '  Johnson,'  iL),  and  whose  novel  of  '  Sidney 
Biddidph'  he  greatly  admired,  addressing  her  the  very  flattering 
remark,  that  he  doubted  whether  "  upon  moral  principles  she  was  at 
liberty  to  put  any  one  to  so  much  pain  as  her  story  had  put  hioo." 
Her  '  Nourjahad '  has  delighted  all  readers  of  romance,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so ;  though  probably  on  other  accounts  than  "  the  excellent 
moral  and  inculcation  of  a  future  state  of  retribution"  which  so 
delighted  James  Boswell.  She  also  wrote  two  comedies,  'The  Dis- 
covery' and  '  The  Dupe,'  but  they  are  feeble  and  prosy,  and  are  now 
become  rarities.  She  died  at  Blois,  after  a  lingering  illness,  September, 
1766.  This  date  is  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  of  her  husband's 
deploring  that  event,  which  is  dated  October,  1766;  the  'Biographia 
Dramatica '  and  Chalmers's  '  Biographical  Dictionary '  (which  copies 
the  former  almost  verbatim)  place  her  death  as  late  as  1767. 

SHERIDAN,  RICHARD  BRINSLEY  BUTLKR  (for  thus  was  he 
christened  after  Brinsley  Butlerl  earl  of  Lanesborougb,  though  he 
usually  dropped  the  Butler),  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Frances 
Sheridan.  He  was  bom  in  Dorset  Street,  Dublin  (not  at  Quilca  as  the 
'Biographical  Dictionaries'  declare),  in  September,  1751.  He  waa 
educated  at  Dublin,  and  subsequently  at  Harrow,  but  at  both  places 
was  pronounced  to  be  '  an  impenetrable  dunce,'  with  whom  neither 
severity  nor  indulgence  could  avail.  On  leaving  Harrow  indeed  his 
ignorance  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  spell,  and  he  wrote  '  tbink' 
for  'thing.'  At  the  age  of  eighteen  however  he  joined  his  friend 
Halhed  in  a  translation  of  the  '  Epistles  of  Aristssnetua' 

Sheridan's  life  was  throughout  a  dramatic  one ;  not  in  the  high  or 
poetical  sense,  but  in  that  of  intriguing  comedy  and  practical  jokiug, 
and  he  certainly  displayed  throughout  as  perfect  a  contempt  for  prin- 
ciple or  sincerity  as  any  comedy  hero  we  could  desire.  His  first 
important  step  in  this  life,  marriage,  was  of  this  nature,  and  partakes 
of  that  intriguing  spiril  His  own  brother  and  his  friend  Halhed 
were  both  in  lore  with  Miss  Linley,  an  accomplished  singer,  then  only 
sixteen ;  they  confided  their  passion  to  him,  but  be  outwitted  them 
botb,  and  eloped  with  the  lady  to  France,  where  they  were  secretly 
married.  He  then  fought  a  duel  with  a  "  married  blackguard  who  had 
worried  and  defamed  her; "  and  then  brought  her  back  to  England, 
where  having  extorted  her  father  s  permission,  he  repeated  the  nuptial 
ceremony  by  licence  in  1773.  They  tell  an  anecdote  of  his  driving 
her  from  the  oratorios,  disguised  as  a  hackney  coachman,  during  the 
interval  of  the  two  weddings,  when  she  was  residing  with  her  angry 
friends  and  still  pursuing  her  profession.  Sheridan  would  not  consent  to 
his  wife's  employing  her  talents  for  their  subsistence :  it  offended  his 
pride,  and  this  pride  Dr.  Johnson  applauded,  but  very  erroneously  in 
our  opinion.  Tet  Sheridan  did  not  refuse  to  subsist^  during  the  early 
part  of  their  marriage,  upon  the  three  thousand  pounds  "which  a 
good-natured  old  gentleman  had  settled  upon  Miss  Linley  in  de&ult 
of  being  able  to  marry  her." 

Necessity  however  soon  drove  him  to  literature^  and  in  January 
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1775  he  produoed  his  first  comedy  of  'The  RiTala.'  On  the  fint 
night  it  was  damned ;  bat  this  was  chiefly  the  fault  of  one  of  the 
acton  and  of  those  ioezperiences  which  nsually  attend  '  first  nights,' 
and  it  soon  met  with  the  success  which  it  so  well  desezred.  In  this 
comedy  there  is  nothing  new,  and  little  that  is  true,  bat  everything 
tells  admirably.  The  incidents  are  rarious  and  bustling;  the 
characters  well  opposed ;  though  aU,  except  the  tetchy  wayward 
Falkland,  are  copies  of  well*known  originalSi  Mrs.  Malaprop  is  not 
only  a  fanrieal  exaggeration  of  Mrs.  Slipslop  (whose  Tery  jokes  are 
easily  perpetrated  when  once  an  author  plunges  into  such  a  vein  of 
impossible  fan) ;  but  that  miepronuneiAtion  which  waa  natural  in  a 
housekeeper  trying  to  be  pedontie,  is  insupportable  in  the  aunt  of 
Lydia  Languish.  But  Sheridan  trusted  very  little  to  nature.  Acres  is 
quite  as  much  a  caricature ;  and  Lydia  Luiguish  is  so  dumsily  over* 
done  as  almost  to  fidl  pointless.  Fag  is  a  wit  of  the  first  order, 
dressed  as  a  footman.  Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  though  old,  is  neverthei. 
less  admirable,  and  cleverly  sustained.  To  a  severe  criticism  this 
comedy  exhibits  many  faults,  yet  the  same  severity  must  admit  its 
abundant  merits  of  wit,  animal  spirits,  situation,  story,  and  selection 
of  character. 

The  gaiety  of  succefs,  and,  as  tome  say,  gratitude  to  Mr.  Clinch, 
who  played  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  but  more  probably  the  same  pressing 
necessity,  **  who  hos  no  law/'  produced  the  farce  of  '  St.  Patrick's 
Day,  or  the  Scheming  Lieutenant,'  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring; 
This  farce  turns  upon  the  old  trick  of  the  lover  deceiving  the  credu« 
lous  father,  a  trick  so  often  used  by  Moli^re,  and  imitated  by  every 
farce-writer  since  that  immortal  wit  The  summer  of  that  ye:kr  was 
devoted  to  '  The  Duenna,'  which  Hazlitt  calls  '*a  perfect  work  of  art : 
the  songs  are  the  best  that  ever  were  written,  except  those  in  the 
*  fieggar^s  Opera ; '  they  have  a  joyous  spirit  of  intoxication  in  them, 
aad  strains  of  the  most  melting  tenderness.*  But  we  must  observe 
that  neither  incidents  nor  characters  are  new.  The  dialogue  however 
is  witty,  terse,  and  polished.  **  His  table  songs,"  observes  Leigh  Huot» 
"  are  always  admirable.  When  he  was  drinking  wine  he  was  thoroughly 
in  eamestk"  He  was  now  in  the  full  flush  of  popularity  and  prosperity, 
and  became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  but  how, 
nobody  can  tell,  for  where  he  got  the  money  has  ever  remained  an 
impenetrable  secret.  In  the  year  1777  he  made  some  trivial  alterations 
in  Vanburgh  8  'Relapse/  and  produced  it  under  the  title  of  '  The  Trip 
to  Scarborough.'  In  1777  also  he  produoed  '  The  School  for  Scandal,' 
of  which  Leigh  Hunt  remarks,  "  with  the  exception  of  too  great  a 
length  of  dialogue  without  action  in  its  earlier  scenes,  it  is  a  very  con- 
centration and  crystallisation  of  all  that  is  sparkling,  dear,  and  com- 
pact, in  the  materials  of  prose  comedy."  The  characters,  though  not 
new,  are  generally  well  drawn,  and  inimitably  selected.  Selection  is 
one  of  the  first  arts  of  a  dramatist.  Having  to  iUustrata  a  moral  or 
develope  a  problem,  his  great  care  should  be  that  the  characters  which 
he  selects  do  really  of  themselveB  go  towards  the  building  up  and 
elucidation  of  the  whole.  Thus,  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Oliver,  Charles  and 
Joseph,  Mrs.  Candour  and  Lady  Sneerwell,  with  Sir  Benjamin,  Snake, 
Crabtree,  &&,  have  each  a  distinct  part  in  the  drama.  Of  these  we 
prefer  Mrs.  Candour,  who  ia  exquisitely  drawn,  and  who  serves  to  turn 
the  balance  in  favour  of  Sheridan's  scandal-scene^  in  comparison  with 
the  scene  in  Wycherley's  '  Plain  Dealer '  (Act  iL,  so.  1),  from  which  it 
is  imitated.  Charles  Surface  is  a  very  disagreeable  and  boasting 
character,  and  destitute  of  the  honourable  or  gentlemanly  feeling  to 
which  he  pretends.  He  is  not  only  an  unprindpled  spendthrift,  but 
he  attempts  to  carry  it  o£f  with  a  high  hana,  and  with  maxims  which 
may  be  wdl  enough  over  the  bottle,  but  sre  foolish  sophisms  when 
applied  ia  life :  thus,  when  he  hss  money,  he  prefers  sending  it  to 
Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  applied  to  him  for  charity,  than  to  his  lawful 
creditors ;  aad  swaggers  off  with  *'  Justice  is  aa  old  lame  hobbling 
beldame,  and  I  can't  get  her  to  keep  pace  with  generodty  for  the  soul 
of  me."  His  treatment  of  Lady  Teade  in  the  screen  scene  is  still 
more  offensivei  Charles  has  a  cant  about  him  aa  well  as  Joseph ;  but 
he  is  dways  a  favourite  with  the  audience,  because  he  is,  or  pretends 
to  be,  a  dadiing  fellow  of  the  very  best  intentions,  and  only  addicted 
to  cheating  his  tradesmen  out  of  a  little  pardonable  sodality.  '  The 
School  for  Scandd'  however  remdns  the  finest  model  of  the  wit- 
comedy  in  the  language ;  it  has  not  the  heartiness,  the  flesh  and  blood 
vitality  of  the  '  Beaux  Stratagem,'  nor  the  more  elaborate  wit  of  Con- 
greve ;  its  language  is  more  polished  and  exquisite  than  Farquhar's,  and 
more  easy  and  less  obvioudy  elaborate  than  Congreve's ;  but  dl  three 
dwindle  into  indgnificance  beside  the  poetic  comedy  of  Shakspereu 

In  1779  he  wrote  the  'Critic,'  one  of  the  wittiest  farces  in  the 
language.  "In  some  of  its  most  admired  passages,  little  better  than 
an  exquidte  cento  of  the  wit  of  the  satirists  bdbre  him.  Sheridan 
must  have  felt  himself  emphaticdly  at  home  in  a  production  of  this 
kind ;  for  there  was  every  cdl  in  it  upon  the  powers  he  abounded  in 
— wit,  banter,  and  style ;  and  none  upon  his  good-natursL"  (Ldgh 
Hunt,  *  Criticd  Sketch  prefixed  to  Sheridan's  works.')  But  indeed  it 
has  need  of  all  its  brilliant  writing  to  support  the  length  of  the 
dialogue  without  action ;  and  when  it  comes  to  the  rehearsd  of  the 
tragedy,  it  soon  becomes  tiresome.  Good  acting  however  will  dways 
keep  it  on  the  stage. 

Sheridan's  politicd  career  was  illuminated  by  a  few  bright  flashes 
of  doquenoe  and  perpetud  wit^  but  he  had  neither  the  depth  nor  the 
perseverance  of  a  statesman ;  wad  oonfiequently,  though  he  sometimea 
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helped  his  party  with  a  promising  efibrt,  "  gradudly  degenerated  into 
a  usdees  though  amusing  speaker,  familiarly  joked  at  by  the  public^ 
admired  but  disesteemed  by  his  frienda"  He  had  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  Charles  James  Fox,  through  whose  good  offices  he  got  elected 
for  the  borough  of  Stafford  in  1780.  His  connection  with  Fox,  more 
than  any  dedded  opiniona  of  his  own,  led  him  to  support  the  Whig 
party,  to  which  he  continued  fiuUif  ul  to  the  last  Under  ^e  Rockiog- 
ham  administration  he  became  undersecretary  of  state,  but  heredgn^ 
on  the  death  of  the  marquis.  His  celebrated  speech  on  the  occauon 
of  Warren  Hastings's  trid  was  a  tremendous  effort  of  eloquence,  and 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

In  1792  Sheridan's  wife  died ;  and  in  1795,  being  then  in  his  forty- 
fourth  year,  he  married  Miss  Ogle,  the  dean  of  Winchester's  daughtet 
— •<  young,  accomplished,  and  ardently  devoted  to  him."  She  brought 
him  five  &ousand  pounds,  and  with  this  and  fifteen  thousand  more 
which  he  contrived  to  raise  by  the  sale  of  Drury  Lane  shares,  an 
estate  was  bought  ia  Surrey,  where  he  was  to  live  in  love  and  happi- 
ness till  his  drmk  and  his  duns  could  endure  it  no  longer.  After  aa 
intervd  of  nine  years  since  his  last  play,  he  again,  in  1798,  contributed 
to  the  stage  the  'Stranger'  and  'Pizarro,'  both  adaptations  from  the 
wretched  pieces  of  Kotzebue. 

Sheridan's  theatricd  career  terminated  with  these  pieces ;  and  now 
his  prospects  seemed  every  day  more  lowering.  His  difficulties  dways 
great,  became  now  insupportable  from  the  want  of  hedth,  youth,  and 
animd  spirits^  to  prompt  him  to  fresh  exertions,  or  to  enable  him  to 
bear  them  with  better  grace.  He  lived  in  a  perpetud  but  inefficient 
struggle ;  resorting  to  many  a  degrading  shift,  which  may  tell  wdl 
enough  as  jokes^  but  whidi  preyed  upon  him  seriously  enough.  His 
friends  (among  them  the  prince-regent,  his  former  boon  companion, 
whose  dull  pompous  entertainments  were  enlivened  by  Sheridan's 
wit)  had  forsaken  him  now  that  sickness  and  distress  had  enfeebled 
the  brilliancy  and  animation  of  his  conversation.  Money  wss  no 
longer  to  be  borrowed;  duns  were  no  longer  to  be  pacified  with 
promises;  everything  was  indicating  ruin,  and  he  died  near  his 
dying  wife,  amidst  the  threats  of  bailiffii,  and  deserted  by  dl  but  his 

Shyudan  Dr.  Bain,  and  his  poeticd  friends  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Thomas 
[core,  and  Lord  Holland,  on  Sunday,  the  7th  of  July  1816,  in  SaviUe 
Row,  Burlington  Qardens,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

(Moors,  Life  of  Sheridan ;  Leigh  Hunt,  Biographical  and  Critical 
SkUcht  prefixed  to  Moxon's  edition  of  Sheridan's  Worhe ;  Boswdl, 
Life  of  Johnson  ,•  Biographia  JDramaiiea ;  Haditt,  Lecturee  on  the 
Comic  Wrilere,) 

SHERIF-BD-DEEN  (Moollab  Ali  SasRlr-ED  dbbn  Yezdi),  a 
native  of  Tezd  in  Persia,  and  a  cdebrated  Persian  historian,  who 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  of  our  ers.  Few 
particulars  have  reached  us  as  to  his  parentage  or  persond  history. 
He  was  by  profesdon  a  doctor  of  the  Modem  law,  and  appears  to  have 
redded  prindpally  at  the  court  of  Shiraz,  under  the  patronage  of 
Ibraham  Sultan,  who  acted  as  viceroy  of  Fan  for  his  father  Shah- 
Rokh,  the  youngest  son  and  successor  of  Timour.  Here  Sherif-ed-deen 
completed,  a.d.  1424  (a.h.  328),  the  work  on  which  his  reputation  is 
prindpally  based,  entitled  the  *  Zuffer-Nameh,'  or  '  Book  of  Victories,' 
which  gives^  in  the  Persian  language,  a  detailed  and  copious  account 
of  the  life,  reign,  and  conquests  of  Timour,  drawn  from  the  authentic 
rsoords  in  the  possesdon  of  his  descendants.  The  firat  part,  or  intro- 
duction, however  does  not  exist  in  any  copy  found  in  Europeaa 
libraries ;  aad  we  are  acquaiated  with  it  only  through  the  quotations 
of  Hadjl-Khalfa,  who  mentions  it  as  containing  aa  excellent  account  of 
the  geography  of  Zagatai,  or  Turkestan,  with  genedogical  notices  of 
the  various  tribea  The  style  of  the  '  Zufier-Nameh '  is  characterised 
by  Sir  William  Jones  aa  "  most  beautiful  and  elegant;*'  and  Khondemir 
compares  the  diction  to  "a  sparkling  succession  of  pearls,  diamonds^ 
aad  predous  stoaes ;"  but  a  European  reader  is  fatigued  by  the  endleas 
metaphora  and  profusion  of  laboured  ornaments  with  which  every 
phrase  is  overloaded.  "  His  geography  and  chronology,''  says  Gibbon, 
**  are  woaderfully  accurate ;  and  he  may  be  trusted  for  public  facto, 
though  he  servildy  praises  the  virtue  and  fortune  of  his  hero.  His 
encomiuma  on  Timour  are  indeed  carried  to  the  most  fulsome  extent 
of  orientd  panegyric;  but  both  gratitude  and  interest  would  combine 
to  produce  tiiis  effect;  and  the  bias  thua  ahown  is  in  some  measure 
useful  aa  enabling  us  to  qudify  the  equally  exaggerated  invectives  of 
another  biographer  of  Timour,  the  Syriaa  Arabshah."  A  Frandi 
verdon  of  the  '  Zuffer-Nameh '  was  published  at  Paris,  in  four  vols. 
12mo,  1722,  by  M.  Petis  de  la  Croix,  under  the  title  of  '  Histoire  de 
Timur-Bec,  connu  sous  le  nom  du  grand  Tamerlane,  Empereur  des 
Mogols  et  Tartares,'  ftc ;  but  it  ia  far  from  being  a  dose  translation  of 
the  origiaaL  A  Turkish  verdon  has  also  been  printed  at  the  impend 
press  of  Constaatiaople. 

SHERLET.    [Shiblet.] 

SHERLOCK,  WILLIAM,  D.D.,  was  bom  in  Southwark  about  1641, 
and  studied  at  Peter  House,  Cambridge.  At  an  early  period  of  life  he 
had  the  Irriog  of  Saint  Geoige,  Botolph-lane.  In  1681  he  obtained 
the  prebend  ox  Si  Pancras,  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul's,  London ;  and 
in  1684  or  1685  was  elected  master  of  the  Temple.  His  politicd 
conduct  at  the  revolution  is  sdd  to  have  been  as  ambiguous  as  that  of 
his  son  on  the  acceadon  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  he  exposed 
himsdf  to  the  severe  censure  of  the  Jacobite  party,  who  bad  hoped  to 
retain  him.    It  wa4  on  this  OQcaaloa  that  he  published  his  *  Case  of 
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the  AUegiftDce  due  to  the  Sovereign  Powers.'  He  appears  however  to 
have  been  little  favoured  by  the  new  government,  for  he  remained 
with  no  other  eminent  preferment  than  that  of  master  of  the  Temple 
till  his  death  on  the  19th  of  June,  1707.  Dr.  Sherlock  was  much 
occupied  in  the  theological  controversies  of  the  time,  of  whieh  the  most 
remarkable  was  that  in  which  he  and  Dr.  South  engaged  on  the  nature 
of  the  Trinity.  His  writiogs  are  very  numerous;  but  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  add  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  *  A  practical 
Discourse  concerning  Death/  once  a  very  popular  book,  which  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions. 

SHERLOCK,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  English  church, 
son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock,  was  born  in  London  in  1678.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton,  whence  he  passed  to  Catherine  Hall,  Cambridge,  of 
which  college  in  due  time  he  became  master,  and  in  1714  was  vice- 
chanctrllor  of  the  university.  Before  this  time,  namely  in  1704,  he  had 
been  made  on  the  resignation  of  his  father  master  of  the  Temple,  an 
office  he  held  for  nearly  fifty  years,  constantly  preaching  and  highly 
esteemed.  His  political  conduct  whs  thought  to  be  somewhat  ambiguous 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  George  I.,  but  he  eoon  gave  in  his 
adhesion  to  the  new  family,  and  in  November  1715  began  his  course  of 
preferment  in  the  higher  dignities  of  the  church,  being  made  dean  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Chichester.  Yet  he  was  always  devoted  to 
Tory  politics,  defended  strenuously  the  Test  and  Corporation  Act?, 
and  was  the  most  formidable  opponent  whom  Dr.  Hoadly  had  to 
encounter  in  what  is  called  the  Bangorian  controversy.  Hla  conduct 
in  this  controversy  was  bo  oflfensive  at  court  that  be  was  removed  from 
the  list  of  king's  chaplains  in  1717.  In  the  controversies  which  arose 
at  that  period  respecting  the  proofs  of  the  divine  orisin  of  Christianity, 
Dr.  Sherlock  distinguiahed  himself  by  his  valuable  writings,  parti- 
cularly his  'Use  and  Intent  of  Prophecy/  and  his  'Trial  of  the  Witnesses 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus/  which  is  a  masterly  reply  to  the  objec- 
tions of  those  who  reject  the  evidence  of  miracles,  and  particularly  to 
those  of  Woolston.  In  1727  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Bimgor,  and  was 
translated  to  Salisbury  in  1784.  His  learning  and  eloquence  gave  him 
considerable  weight  in  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  his 
reputation  both  as  a  divine  and  a  ruler  in  the  ohuroh  was  so  great 
that  in  1747  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury  was  offrred  to  his  accept- 
ance, but  declined  by  him  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health.  In 
the  next  year  however  he  accepted  the  bishopric  of  London,  and 
became  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  the  new  arohbishop  (Herring) 
respecting  the  option,  the  archbiihop  having  fixed  on  the  church  of 
St  George,  Hanover-square.  In  1758  he  resigned  the  mastership  of 
the  Temple,  being  then  old  and  inflim.  In  1755  and  1756  be  revised 
and  corrected  a  large  body  of  his  sermons,  which  were  published  in 
those  years,  in  four  Svo  volumes,  to  which  a  fifth  was  afterwards 
added.  Duties  such  as  these  were  at  that  period  nearly  all  that  he 
was  able  to  perform,  being  almost  wholly  deprived  of  speech  and  of 
the  use  of  hia  limbs.  He  died  July  18,  1761,  having  completed  his 
eighty-third  year.     He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Fulham. 

SHERWI^,  JOHN  KE VSE.  The  history  of  this  artist  presents  an 
example  of  the  power  of  talent  to  make  its  way  through  all  obstacles. 
He  was  bom  about  1751,  a  native  of  Sussex,  and  of  very  humble  origin. 
When  about  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old  he  was  employed  as  a 
woodcutter  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Mitford,  near  Petworth.  He  had 
occasion  to  enter  the  parlour  one  day  on  business,  whtn  he  saw  some 
members  of  the  family  engsgcd  in  drawiog,  aud,  as  it  wss  observed 
that  he  paid  more  than  oi'dinary  attention  to  the  process,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  could  do  anything  in  that  way.  His  answer  intimated  a 
desire  to  uinke  the  attempt,  and  a  poi't- crayon  was  put  into  bis  hand. 
It  is  related  that  his  hands  were  so  stiff  and  callous  with  hard  labour, 
that  when  a  penknife  was  ofifered  him  for  the  purpose  of  sharpening 
the  point  of  his  crayon  he  was  unable  to  use  it,  and  it  slipped  through 
his  horny  fingers.  He  nevertheless  produced  a  drawing  which  greatly 
surprised  Mr.  Mitford,  and  which,  being  sent  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
probably  accompanied  with  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  executed,  obtained  their  silver  pallet  as  a  reward.  He 
then  removed  to  London,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Ashley,  a  painter  in 
some  repute  at  that  time  ,*  but  who  shortly  afterwards  mairied  a  lady 
of  title,  aud  abandoned  the  arts.  Upon  this  Sherwin  placed  himself 
under  Bartolozzi,  and  made  rapid  progress  in  designing  and  engraving. 
The  biographical  notice  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine '  (1790  and  1791) 
states  that  he  carried  ofi*  both  the  silver  and  gold  medals  from  all  the 
students  of  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  we  learn  from  the  records  of  the 
Society  of  Arts  that  in  1774  and  1775  he  received  two  prizes  of  twenty 
guineas  each  for  engravings  from  designs  by  himself,  and  in  1778 
obtained  their  gold  medal  for  excellence  in  engraving.  On  the  death 
of  WooUott  in  1785,  Sherwin  was  appomted  engraver  to  the  king. 
Although  he  displayed  considerable  talent  in  design,  it  is  as  an  engraver 
that  his  reputation  stands  highest  He  engraved  both  historical  sub- 
jects and  porti-aits,  and  attained  a  degree  of  excellence  that  is  truly 
surprising  when  the  circumatances  of  his  early  life  aro  considered. 
He  commenced  a  very  large  picture  in  oil-colours,  representing  the 
iDstHllation  of  the  knights  of  St  Patrick ;  but  as  far  as  it  was  proceeded 
with  it  proved,  according  to  Dayea  (who,  at  best  a  sour  critic,  writes 
of  Sherwin  in  a  very  unfriendly  spirit),  **  a  wretched  daub."  He  died 
September  20, 1790,  aged  thirty-nine. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  extraordinary  talents  of  Sherwin,  and 
the  great  encouragement  he  received,  were  not  duly  improved  by  him. 


By  his  vanity  and  assurance  he  disgusted  his  patrons,  and  by  mnoiog 
into  exoeaaes  he  impaired  his  constitution  and  embarmasnd  his  a£Duri^ 
and  died  under  most  melancholy  oiroumatanoes. 

SHIELD,  WILLIAM,  the  popular  dramatio  composer,  was  bcnn  at 
Smalwell,  county  of  Durham,  in  1749.  When  very  joung,  having  lost 
his  father,  who  was  a  teacher  of  singing,  the  oircumstaneaa  of  hia 
mother  rendered  it  necessary  that  he  uiould  adopt  some  business  as  a 
future  means  of  sabsiatenoe ;  and  having  had  the  choice  of  three  trades 
oflfored  him,  be  fixed  on  that  of  a  boat-builder,  and  was  apprenticed  at 
North  Shields.  Hia  master,  a  kind*hearted  indulgent  man,  rather 
■  encouraged  than  checked  him  in  the  pursuit  of  music  at  hia  leisuro 
moments ;  and  not  iinfrequentiy  assisted  him  in  rendering  his  talent 
as  a  violinist  profitable,  by  permitting  him  to  perform,  at  the  oonoerta 
in  the  town  iad  neighbourhood.  At  the  expiration  of  his  apprentice- 
ship he  devoted  himself  wholly  to  his  favourite  art,  and  having  attracted 
.the  notioe  of  Avison,  the  author  of  the  *  Essay  on  Musical  Expression,' 
obtained  from  that  able  master  instmetious  in  the  principles  of  com* 
position,  and  shortly  after  exhibited  the  fruits  of  these,  as  well  as  of 
his  own  zeal  and  indefatigable  industry,  by  composing  an  anthem  for 
the  consecration  of  the  new  church  at  Sunderland,  which  waa  moat 
successfully  performed  by  the  choir  of  Durham  oathediaL  This  led 
to  his  being  invited  to  the  tables  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  latter  lick 
church,  an  introduction  which,  combined  with  his  ability  and  excellent 
conduct,  speedily  placed  him  on  the  high  road  to  fame  and  preferment 

He  now  undertook  the  management  of  the  fashionable  concerts  at 
Scarborough,  where^  becoming  acquainted  with  the  pastoral  poet  John 
Cunningham,  then  an  actor  in  the  Scarborough  company,  he  set  aeveral 
of  his  Bonga  to  music,  and  thus  made  himself  very  generally  known  as 
a  melodist  He  soon  directed  liia  views  to  the  metropolis^  and,  arriving 
in  London  with  good  reeommendations,  was  immediately  engaged  by 
Signer  Giardini  as  one  of  the  band  of  the  Kiug*s  Theatre,  in  which  ho 
soon  became  principal  viola,  an  appointment  which,  soiting  his  taate^ 
he  retained  nearly  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Shield  first  made  himself  known  to  the  public  aa  a  dramatie 
composer  in  1778  by  '  The  Flitch  of  Bacon ' — written  by  a  gentleman 
who  had  contrived  to  make  himself  very  conspicuous,  the  Hev.  fi. 
Bate,  afterwards  Sir  H.  Bate  Dudley — whidi  was  performed  witii  the 
most  marked  success  at  Covent  Garden.  Soon  after  he  entered  into 
an  engagement  at  the  same  theatre  as  composer  and  muaical  manager. 
In  178S  appeared  '  Rosina,'  written  by  Mrs.  Brook,  which  is  almost 
univenally  considered  as  Shield's  chef-d'oeuvre,  and  is  still  listened  to 
with  as  much  delight  as  when,  in  addition  to  its  intrinnc  merits,  it 
had  the  recommendation  of  novelty.  The  same  year  was  produced 
*  The  Poor  Soldier,'  the  drama  by  O'Keefe,  which  as  a  melodious  opera 
is  only  second  to  *  Rosina.'  *  Robin  Hood '  and '  Fontaiuebleau '  followed 
shortly  after;  < Marian,'  'Oscar  and  Malvina,'  'The  Woodman,' and 
others  sacoeeded,  and  ably  supported  the  reputation  which  the  com- 
poser  had  gained.  In  1791  Mr.  Shield,  in  company  with  hia  oocentric 
friend  Joseph  Kitson,  went  to  Paris,  and  then  extending  his  continental 
journey,  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  including  Rome^  bringing 
home  with  him  valuable  materials  for  the  theoreti<»l  works  which  he 
published  a  few  years  after  his  return.  He  then  renewed  his  labours 
at  Covent  Garden,  and  produced  '  Hartford  Bridge,'  '  The  Fanner,' 
and  many  other  operas,  nearly  all  of  which  were  more  or  less  suecessfuL 
In  1807  he  finally  retired  from  all  theatrical  concerns,  aod  prepared 
hia  *  Introduction  to  Harmony,'  a  most  valuable  work  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  for  publication.  In  1809  he  printed  a  volume  of  glees, 
ballads,  fta,  under  the  title  of  'A  C^nto.'  In  1817  appeared  a  second 
edition  of  his  work  on  'Harmony,'  and  also  hia  'Rudiments  of 
Thorough-Baas.'  In  the  samo  year,  on  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Parsons,  the  Prince-Regent  appointed  Mr.  Shield  to  the  situation  of 
master  of  the  band  of  musicians  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  in  which 
capacity  he  conducted  ihe  musical  part  of  the  ceremonial  in  Wea^ 
uimater  Abbey  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  He  died  January  27, 
1829;  and  his  remamawere  interred  in  the  clobters  of  Westminster 
Abbey. 

SHIRAKOH  (Lion  of  the  Monntaio),  son  cf  Shadi,  and  brother  of 
Ayoob,  the  father  of  the  famous  Salah-ed-deen,  a  Kurd  of  the  tribe  of 
Ravendooz,  commenced  his  career  in  the  service  of  the  Seljukian 
monarchs  of  Persia,  and  is  first  mentioned  as  holding  a  command  in 
the  garrison  of  Bagdad.  Both  the  brothers  however  soon  became 
adherents  of  Zenghi,  the  famous  atab^  of  Syria,  and  continued 
attached  to  his  illustrious  son  Noor-ed-deen,  under  whom  they  rose  to 
high  distinction.  In  a.d.  1169  (▲.&.  554)  the  turbulent  spirit  of  Shtra* 
koh  had  neariy  led  him  into  open  revolt  during  a  dangerous  illness  of 
the  sultan;  but  he  waa  restrained  by  the  prudent  admonitiona  of 
Ayoob,  and  the  mention  by  Abul-Feda  of  hia  repairing  to  Mecca  in 
the  following  year  would  appear  to  imply  that  he  incurred  temporary 
disgrace  on  the  recovery  of  Noor^-deen.  In  1163  he  was  however 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  force  destined  to  reinstate  the 
viar  Shawer  [Sbawbb]  in  Egypt :  but  on  that  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  second  expedition  of  116tf,  he  was  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
country  by  the  perfidy  of  bis  ally,  who  called  in  the  Franks  of 
Paleatine  to  his  aid.  But  his  militaiy  reputation  was  established  by 
the  generalship  and  bravery  displayed  in  theae  unaucoessful  campaigns; 
and  his  thurd  invaaion  (1168)  established  the  power  of  Nooi^eddeen 
in  Egypt  Amauiy,  king  of  Jerusalem,  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
■iflgc  of  Osiro ;  and  Sl^trakoh,  after  putting  to  death  the  perfidtom 
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Shawer,  himself  asBumed  supreme  power  under  the  title  of  Vizir  to 
the  Fatimite  caliph  Adiied,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Assad- 
ed-deen  (Lion  of  the  Faith).  He  died  a  few  montha  afterwards,  and 
was  succeeded  in  his  dignities  by  hia  nephew,  the  famous  Salah-ed-deen. 

Shti*akoh  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  consummate  captains 
of  his  age  and  country;  and  to  him  was  unquestionably  due  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Ayoobite  power,  the  fruits  of  which  were  reaped  by  his 
collateral  relatives.  His  own  descendants  continued  for  four  genera* 
tioDS  to  occupy  the  petty  principality  of  Hems  or  Emesa,  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  sultans  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  till  they  were  deprived 
of  itk  in  1263,  by  the  Mamluke  Bibars. 

SHIRLEY.  There  were  three  brothers  called  Shiblet,  or  Shbkubt 
aa  the  name  was  formerly  spelled,  all  of  whom  were  disUnguiehed  as 
travellers.  They  were  sons  of  Thomas  Shirley,  an  independent  gentle- 
man, who  resided  in  Sussex. 

Tbouas  Shiblbt,  the  eldest  son,  was  bom  in  1564.  After  complet- 
ing his  studies  at  Oxford,  he  seems  to  have  lived  with  his  father  till 
the  reputation  acquired  by  bis  brothers  induced  him  to  travel  ako. 
He  appears  to  have  been  knighted,  if  Watt,  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Bri- 
tannica'  is  correct  In  calliog  him  Sir  Thomas.  He  published  his 
'Travels'  in  Turkey,  4to,  black  letter.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  time  and  place  of  his  death. 

Anthony  Shiblet  was  bom  in  1565.  After  having  taken  his 
bachelor  8  degree  at  Oxford,  where  he  studied  with  his  brother  Thomas, 
he  tierved  in  the  English  army  in  Holland ;  and  in  1596  sailed  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Spanish  settlements  there.  On  his  return  the  following  year  he  was 
knighterl  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  whom  he  was  sent  to  Ferrara  to  aid  ^ 
the  inhabitants  in  a  dispute  which  they  had  with  the  pope ;  but  this 
dispute  having  been  settled  before  his  arrival  there,  he  resolved  to 
travel  into  Persia,  and  left  Venice  for  that  purpose,  Haroh  24,  1698, 
accompanied  by  his  youngest  brother  Robert  Sir  Anthony,  after  his 
arrival  at  Casbin,  soon  acquired  the  favour  of  Shah  Abbas,  by  whom, 
in  April,  1599,  he  was  sent  as  plenipotentiary,  accompanied  by  Hosseyn- 
Ali-Bey,  to  the  various  courts  of  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
them  to  combine  with  the  Shah  in  a  war  sgainst  the  Turks.  He  went 
first  to  Aatrakban,  thence  to  Moeoow,  theuoe  through  Germany  to 
Venice,  and  thence  to  Spain.  The  king  of  Spain  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  admiral  of  the  Levant  Seas.  He  died  in  Spain  in  1630  or 
1631.  An  aecount  of  his  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  is  given  in 
Hakluyt's  Collection,  vol.  iii.,  edition  of  1600,  *  A  true  Relation  of  the 
Voyage  undertaken  by  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  knight,  in  1596,  intended 
for  the  island  of  San  Thome,  but  performed  to  San  Jago,  Dominica, 
Margarita,  along  the  coast  of  Terra  Firma  to  the  Isle  of  Jamaica, 
the  Bay  of  Honduras,  thirty  leagues  up  Rio  Dolce,  and  Homewards  by 
Newfoundland;  with  the  memorable  exploits. achieved  in  all  this 
voyage.'  His  travels  in  Persia  were  published  in  a  separate  form, 
'Relation  of  Sir  Anthony  Shirley's  Travels  in  Persia,  with  his  magni- 
ficent Entertainment  in  Persia,'  London,  4 to,  black  letter,  1632.  His 
travels  by  Astrakhan  through  Russia  are  given  in  Purchas's  '  Pil- 
g^mages.' 

Robert  SmBLir  was  bom  about  1570.  When  Sir  Anthony  Shirley 
left  Persia  on  his  mission,  Robert  remained  in  the  service  of  Shah 
Abbas,  and  had  a  situation  in  the  army.  In  1604  the  Shah  granted  him 
permission  to  return  to  England,  but  charged  him  at  the  same  time  to 
visit  the  different  Christian  princes  of  Europe,  and  oasurti  them  of  the 
Shah's  good  will  towards  them,  and  especially  to  offer  to  the  English 
a  free  oommeroe  with  his  kingdom.  Shirley  did  not  reach  England 
till  1612.  Having  had  an  audience  with  James  L  and  remained  a 
short  time  in  England,  he  returned  to  Persia;  but  in  1616  Shah  Abbas 
sent  him,  as  he  had  previously  sent  Sir  Anthony,  as  ambassador  to  the 
different  European  powers,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to  make 
war  on  Turkey.  Having,  after  considerable  delay,  reached  Madrid, 
the  king  of  Spain,  at  his  suggestion,  sent  out  four  galleons  to  dose  the 
entraooe  of  the  Red  Sea  against  the  Turks,  on  condition  that  the 
Bahrein  island  and  some  other  places  should  be  given  to  Spain.  He 
then  passed  into  Holland ;  but  his  long  stay  in  Spain  had  made  him 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Dutch  states,  and  he  was  requested  to 
leave  the  country.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1623.  His  letter  of 
credit  being  written  in  Persian,  no  one  could  be  found  able  to  read  it. 
At  length,  m  1626,  NogdiAli-Beg  arrived  in  England  as  ambassador 
from  Persia,  and  at  his  audience  with  James  L  affirmed  that  Shiri^ 
was  an  impostor;  and  the  letter  having  been  shown  to  him,  he 
attempted  to  tear  it,  and  straek  Shirley,  and  in  excuse  for  his  indecent 
violence  said  that  he  could  not  restrain  his  anger  at  seeing  the  signa- 
ture of  his  sovereign  counterfeited.  To  settle  the  difficulty,  James  I. 
sent  out  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  as  his  ambassador  to  ^ah  Abbas,  accom- 
panied by  Nogdi-Ali-Beg  and  Shirley.  The  Persian  died  on  the 
passage.  Cotton  having  arrived  at  Casbin,  and  obtained  an  audience 
with  the  Shah's  first  minister  Mahomet-AliBeg,  the  latter  refused  to 
admit  Cotton  to  an  audience  with  the  Shah,  and  requested  that 
Shirley's  letter  of  credit  might  be  left  with  him,  and  promised  to 
return  it  on  the  following  day,  with  the  Shah's  answer.  After  waiting 
three  days,  MiAomet-Ali-Bog  **  came  and  told  the  ambassador  that  the 
king  had  looked  upon  it,  had  denied  it  to  be  his  (the  Shah's),  and  in  a 
great  rage  had  burnt  it."  These  are  the  words  of  Herbert  the  traveller, 
who  accompanied  Sir  Dodmore  Cotton  as  his  secretary;  and  he 
further  remarks^  **  We  all  were  verily  persuaded  he  never  showed  it 


to  the  king,  nor  had  any  way  inquired  of  him  concerning  it :  the  truth 
is,  he  had  been  bribed,  but  by  whom  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak ;  it 
may  be  we  did  but  conjecture  it."  Shirley  was  now  old,  and  these 
indignities  seem  to  have  hastened  hia  death,  which  took  place  at 
Cssbio,  June  13,  1628,  about  a  fortnight  after  his  arrival  at  that 
place.  He  appears  to  have  been  kuightedy  for  Herbert  calls  him  Sir 
Robert  Sherley. 

SHIRLEY,  JAMES,  was  bom  in  London  about  1594.  He  was 
educated  first  at  the  Merchant  Taylors'  scbaol,  London ;  next  at  St 
John's  College,  Oxford,  which  however  he  left  without  taking  a  degree; 
and  lastly  he  removed  to  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Having  taken 
holy  orders,  he  obtained  a  curacy  net*  St.  Alban's,  but  resigned  it  in 
consequence  of  having  adopted  the  lioman  Catholic  faith.  He  then 
opened  a  school  at  St  Alban's,  but  not  being  successful,  came  to 
London,  and  commenced  his  career  as  an  author.  The  first  work 
which  he  published  was  '  The  Echo,  or  the  Unfortunate  Lovers,*  a 
poem,  London,  8vo,  1618.  His  first  dramatic  work  was  '  The  Traitor,' 
a  tragedy,  London,  1625.  He  continued  to  write  for  the  stage  till 
about  1640,  when,  having  been  especialiy  patronised  by  the  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  troubles  he  joined 
the  royalists,  and  served  under  the  Earl  of  Newcastle. 

In  1642  the  Long  Parliament  enacted  that  the  exhibition  of  '*  public 
stage  plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne,"  for  certain  religious  and  moral 
reasons  which  are  stated  in  the  preamble ;  other  subsequent  acts  and 
decrees  during  the  republic  and  protectorate,  continued  to  enforce 
the  first  enactment;  and  Shirley  was  again  obliged  to  try  the  profession 
of  a  schoolmaster :  he  was  more  successful  in  London  than  he  had 
been  at  St  Alban's.  In  1646  he  began  again  to  publish  plays  and 
poems.  After  the  Restoration,  the  prohibition  of  stage  performances 
was  removed,  and  Shirley  continued  as  long  as  he  wrote  to  be  a 
favourite  dramatist,  as  indeed  he  was  the  last  of  the  great  writers  who 
belong  to  the  Shakspere  school.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  published 
anything  sfter  1659.  He  is  the  author  of  about  40  plays,  in  some  of 
which  he  was  assisted  by  George  Chapman  and  others.  The  best 
edition  of  his  *  Dramatic  Works '  is  that  by  Qifford,  London,  6  vols. 
8vo.  Besides  plays  and  poems,  he  wrote  'Via  ad  Latinam  Linguam' 
and  '  Rudiments  of  Grammar.' 

Shirley  was  burnt  out  of  his  house  in  Fleet  street  by  the  great  fire 
of  London,  and  being  obliged  to  retire  to  the  suburbs,  died  tiiere 
October  29, 1666.  His  wife  died  on  the  same  day,  and  both  were 
buried  in  the  same  grave. 

Shirley  belongs  to  the  poetic  dass  of  the  old  English  school  of 
dramatistSb  He  has  not  much  inventive  power;  his  plays  are  conse- 
quently somewhat  meagre  of  incident;  but  this  defect  is  in  some 
degree  compensated  by  frequent  change  of  scene,  and  there  is  generally 
much  animation  in  the  diulogue.  His  characters  are  broad  and  genera!^ 
not  discriminated  by  nice  a^es,  but  well  defined,  distinct  and  con« 
siatent  He  displays  the  passions  well ;  with  less  intensity  indeed  than 
Ford,  but  in  a  simUar  manner,  poetically  rather  than  naturally,  without 
any  of  those  sudden  bursts  and  familiar  touches  by  which  Shakspere 
displayed  them.  His  language  is  pture  idiomatio  English.  His  verufi- 
cation  resembles  Msssinger's.  It  has  the  same  "linked  sweetness  long 
drawn  out,*'  with  more  melody,  and  more  enriched  with  poetic 
ornament  His  plays  are  no  longer  acted ;  indeed  they  belong  to  a 
olass  not  well  construoted  for  keeping  possession  of  the  stage,  but  they 
are  well  worth  reading. 

SHISHKOV,  ALEXANDER  SEMENOVICH,  a  Russian  admiral, 
statesman,  and  author,  was  bom  in  1754.  He  entered  the  naval  service, 
and  aa  a  sespoffioer  risited  Sweden,  England,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  other 
oountries.  He  began  his  literary  career  when  a  cadet  with  some  trans- 
lations firom  the  German,  and  some  original  poems,  and  as  late  as 
1818  he  published  a  translation  into  Russian  prose  of  Tasso's  'Jeru- 
salem Delivered.'  His  most  eminent  literary  production  was  however 
hia  essay  '  Racsuahdenie  o  starom  i  novom  Slogie  Rossiiskago  Tazuika' 
('Opinion  on  the  Old  and  New  Style  in  t&e  Russian  Language'), 
St  Petersburg,  1802,  a  second  edition  in  1818,  a  third  in  1818,  in 
which  he  contended  against  the  innovations  wideh  were  being  intro- 
duced into  Russian  to  assimilate  it  in  style  with  the  French.  Although 
the  view  which  he  took  has  proved  the  unsuccessful  one,  it  has  been 
admitted  even  by  his  antagonists  that  he  effected  some  good  in  pre- 
venting the  movement  from  being  carried  too  far.  He  followed  up 
his  <  Opinion'  by  some  'Additions,'  and  by  a '  Translation  of  two  essays 
from  Laharpe,  with  Remarks,'  St  Petersbuiig,  1808,  which  led  to  a 
paper  war,  one  of  the  pamphlets  in  which,  directed  against  Sbishkov,  and 
entitled  '  On  the  easiest  way  of  answering  Criticism,'  is  said  by  Greoh 
in  his  '  History  of  Russian  Literature,'  to  be  at  once  the  strongest  and 
the  wittiest  controversial  pieoe  in  the  langusge.  In  1805  he  published 
a  critical  edition  of  the  oldest  monument  of  Russian  poetry, '  The 
Expedition  of  Igor  against  the  Polovtsians,'  supposed  to  be  written 
about  the  year  1200,  and  first  discovered  by  Count  Mussin-Pushkin  in 
1795.  Some  of  his  other  works  of  importance  are  of  a  professionsi 
kind,  'A  Marine  Diotionaiy  in  three  languages,  English,  French,  and 
Russian,'  2  volumes,  1795 ;  '  Historical  Catalogue  of  all  the  Vessels  of 
the  Russian  Fleet,  from  its  origin,  &a'  One  of  the  most  interesting 
<rf  his  productions  is  a  volume  of  '  Memoirs  of  the  War  of  1812,'  pul^ 
lished  in  1831  with  a  dedication  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and 
containing  a  description  of  the  occurrences  of  which  Shishkov  was  sn 
eye-witness  when  in  attendance  on  the  Emperor  Alexander  L,  who  had 
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appointed  him  his  Becretary  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Tn  that 
eapaoity  ShiahkoT  was  the  author  of  most  of  the  ukasea,  manifestoei, 
and  proclamationa  that  were  baued  in  the  course  of  that  remarkable 
contest.  That  which  he  composed  on  Napoleon  I.'s  entry  into  Hosoow 
is  inserted  in  Orech's  'Uohebnaya  Kniga  Russkoy  Sloyeanosti' 
or  Collection  of  Russian  Elegant  Extracta,  and  it  ia  in  every  point  of 
▼iew  a  remarkable  production.  **  Without  a  doubt/*  one  passage  runs, 
"Napoleon's  bold  or  rather  rash  irruption  into  the  very  heart  of 
Russia,  and  even  to  its  oldest  capital,  inill  gratify  his  ambition,  and 
afford  him  an  opportunity  for  boasting  and  vain-glory,  but  it  is  the 
end  that  crowns  the  work.  He  is  not  in  a  oountry  where  one  bold 
step  strikes  all  with  terror,  and  brings  armies  and  nations  to  his  feet 
Russia  is  not  accustomed  to  surrender  her  laws,  her  faith,  her  freedom, 
her  property ;  to  the  last  drop  of  her  blood  she  will  defend  them. 
.  .  .  How  will  it  be  when  the  enemy  with  the  remainder  of  his  still 
diaunishing  forces,  remote  from  his  country,  finds  himself  in  the  midst 
of  a  numerous  nation,  surrounded  by  our  armies,  of  which  one  will  be 
opposed  to  him,  and  the  other  two  will  endeavour  to  cut  off  his  return, 
and  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  any  fresh  reinforcements.  .  .  In  such 
a  miserable  condition  of  the  human  race,**  the  manifesto  concludes, 
*'  how  illuBtrious  will  be  that  nation,  which  suffering  all  the  calamities 
inseparably  connected  with  war,  shall  at  last  by  ita  patience  and  forti- 
tude not  only  succeed  in  procuring  for  itself  a  durable  and  inviolable 
tranquillity,  but  in  restoring  it  to  other  states,  and  even  to  those  which 
against  their  will  ore  waging  war  upon  it  It  belongs  to  a  good  nation 
to  return  good  for  evil.  Almighty  God,  give  to  thy  faithful  people, 
contending  in  the  cause  of  right,  firmness  of  soul  and  patience.  By 
these  let  it  triumph,  and,  saving  itself,  save  alio  the  freedom  and  inde- 
peodence  of  kings  and  kingdoms.*'  Shishkov  stood  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  who  appointed  him  in  1816  President  of 
the  Russian  Academy,  in  1820  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  empire, 
and  in  1824  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  a  post  however  in  which 
he  gnined  an  unenviable  reputation  by  his  antipathy  to  the  education 
of  the  lower  classes.  It  would  have  been  well  also  for  bis  fiune  if 
some  of  the  works  of  his  old  sge  had  remained  unpublished.  One  of 
the  most  conspicuous,  the  (German  translation  of  which  is  entitled 
'  Vergleichungs  Worterbuch  in  Zweihandert  Sprachen '  ('Compsrative 
Diotiouary  of  200  Languages'),  is  in  reality  only  a  criticism  on  the  well- 
known  *  Vocabulary '  of  Professor  Palba  and  the  Empress  Catharine, 
and  many  of  the  remarks  it  contains  are  of  an  extremely  futile 
character.  Shishkov  died  in  April  1841.  An  edition  of  his  works  in 
fourteen  volumes  wss  published  in  his  lifetime  at  St  Petersburg 
between  1823  and  1834,  and  a  selection  from  his  letters  was  published 
soon  after  his  death. 

SHOKHNAH,  IBN,  is  the  surname  of  a  celebrated  Mohammedan 
writer  named  Muhibbu-d>din  Abti*l*walid  Mohammed  Ibn  Kem^-d-din 
Ibn  Shokhnahy  who  waa  K^bi-l-Kodh^  or  supreme  judge  of  the 
Hanefite  sect  in  the  province  of  Irtfk  or  Mesopotamia.  Having  from 
hia  early  youth  given  proofs  of  great  talent,  and  composed  several 
works  on  theology  and  jurisprudenoe,  he  was  appointed  ctfdi  of  one 
of  the  mosques  of  Damascus,  and  in  course  of  time  waa  raised  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  oflSce  among  the  Mohammedans,  namely,  that  of 
Sheikhu-l-Ialdm,  or  Mufti,  or,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  K^hi-1-Kodhdt, 
supreme  Kddhi  or  judge  of  Irdk.  Ibn  Shokhnah  died  at  Damascus, 
in  A.H. 883  (AD.  1478).  He  left,  among  other  historical  works,  *  Raud- 
hatu-l-mandtzir  fi  akhbdri-l-awllyil  wa-1-awdkhir'  (the  garden  of  the 
overlooking  places,  or  the  history  of  ancient  and  modem  timet). 
It  is  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  Abti-lfedd's  large  historu^d  work,  and 
oontains  a  chronological  history  of  the  world  from  the  creation  to  the 
year  1403  of  our  era.  It  is  divided  into  four  books  or  sections,  and 
contains  much  useful  informationi  oomprisiog  many  events  which 
escaped  that  celebrated  historian.  Ibn  Shokhnah  alao  wrote  a  worli 
on  jurisprudence  and  canonical  law,  entitled  '  Lisdnu-1-hokhfiin  fi 
maarefati-1-akhdm '  (verbal  decisions  of  the  judges,  or  a  knowledge 
of  law),  which  is  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  | 

SHOVEL,  ADMIRAL  SIR  CLOUDESLEY,  waa  bom  in  1650,  of  t 
poor  parents.  He  waa  first  noticed  by  Sir  John  Narborough,  with 
whom  he  went  to  sea  aa  a  cabin  boy,  but  from  his  great  merit  soon 
rosti  to  the  rank  of  an  officer.  In  1674,  while  on  an  expedition  to 
Tripoli,  he  was  sent  by  his  patron  with  a  message  to  the  Dey,  on 
which  occasion  he  behaved  with  great  discretion ;  and  through  some 
observations  made  by  him  while  on  shore.  Sir  John  Narborough  was 
enabled  to  enter  the  harbour  end  bum  the  ships  of  the  enemy.  The 
next  year,  in  consequence  of  this  service,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
coutmand  of  a  ship.  He  continued  in  employ  during  the  reign  of 
James,  who  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  Dover.  On  the 
accession  of  William  be  took  the  side  of  the  new  king,  and  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  in  the  battle  of  Bantry  Bay  aa  to  obtain  the 
honour  of  knighthood.  In  1692  he  was  appointed  rear-admiral 
of  the  red,  and  soon  after  was  present  at  the  battle  of  La  Hogue,  to 
which  victory  he  greatly  contributed.  In  1694  he  served  under  Lord 
Berkeley  in  the  expedition  to  Camaret  as  vice-admiral  of  the  red,  and 
on  the  return  of  the  latter  to  England,  took  the  chief  command  in 
the  expedition  against  Dunkirk.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  we  find 
him  employed  till  1702,  when  he  waa  sent  to  Vigo  to  bring  back  the 
prjzea  left  by  Sir  George  Rooke.  In  1704  he  reinforced  the  fleet  of 
this  officer  in  the  Mediterianean  with  a  i>owerful  squadron,  and  led 
the  van  in  the  battle  of  Malaga.    In  1705  be  held  the  command  of 


the  fleet  sent  to  Spain  jointly  with  the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  and  bad 
an  active  share  in  the  capture  of  Barcelona.  He  returned  to  England 
the  same  year,  and  in  1706  sailed  to  Portugal  with  Lord  Rivera  to  the 
relief  of  the  young  king  of  that  country.  He  continued  in  command 
there  till  1707,  when  he  joined  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  the  aiege  of 
Toulon;  after  the  raising  of  which  he  prooeeded  homewards  with 
nine  ships  of  the  line,  and  waa  unfortunately  wrecked  off  the  Soilly 
Isles,  October  22, 1707.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  were  peculiar: 
he  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  on  shore  alive,  and  to  have  been  mur- 
dered by  one  of  the  islanders  for  the  sake  of  a  valuable  ring.  Shovel 
ia  called  by  Bishop  Burnet  ('  History  of  hia  own  Times ')  "  one  of  the 
greatest  seamen  of  the  age ; "  and  hb  whole  career  was  as  honourable 
to  himself  aa  it  was  creditable  to  the  judgment  of  Sir  John  Nar- 
borough, who  first  drew  him  forth  from  an  obscure  condition. 

SHUCKBURGH  EVELYN,  SIR  GEORGE.  Bart.,  a  gentleman 
distinguished  aa  a  classical  scholar  aa  well  as  for  his  attainmenta  in 
mathematical  and  philosophical  learning,  was  bom  in  1750,  and  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Warwickshire  in  three  sucosasive  pariiament^ 
In  1774  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  the 
volume  of  ita  '  Transactiona '  for  1798  will  be  found  tiie  communi- 
cations which  he  made  to  that  body  concerning  the  measurement  of 
the  heightd  of  mountaina  by  the  barometer,  and  the  adoption  of  a 
general  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  Together  with  General 
Roy,  he  made  numerous  experiments  in  order  to  find  the  effect  of 
variations  of  temperature  on  the  volumea  of  air  and  mercury ;  and 
from  the  labours  of  these  experiments  there  has  resulted  a  rule  for 
obtaining  the  relative  heighta  of  stations,  which  poasessea  perhapa  all 
the  accuracy  of  which  the  barometrical  method  is  susceptible,  or  which 
can  be  requii'ed  for  the  purposes  of  g^grapby.  According  to  Sir 
(}eorge  Shuckburgh,  the  formula  expressing  the  required  height  in 
fathoms  ia 

(10000  I  q:  0-44  d)  {  1-f  •0028  (/-  82*)  } ; 
where  I  is  the  difference  between  the  logarithma  of  the  heights  of  the 
barometer  at  the  two  stations,  ^  d  is  the  difference  between  the 
attached  thermometers  (Fahrenheit's  scale),  the  negative  sign  being 
used  when  the  mercury  is  coldest  at  the  upper  station,  and  the  posi- 
tive sign  in  the  contrary  case,  and  /is  the  mean  of  the  temperatares 
expressed  by  a  detached  thermometer  at  the  stations.  When  the 
air  is  tranquil,  and  the  observations  are  carefully  made,  this  formula  will 
give  the  required  height  within  two  or  three  feet  in  four  thousand. 

It  has  always  been  considered  advantageoua  that  the  unite  of  linear 
measure  and  of  weight  should  have  a  relation  to  some  invariable 
standard  existing  in  nature,  in  order  that  in  the  event  of  the  values  of 
those  unita  being  lost,  they  may  be  recovered  with  accuracy.  This 
was  the  object  proposed  by  the  government  of  France  in  1793,  when 
it  was  decided  that  the  metre  should  be  a  certain  portion  of  the  cir- 
cnmferenoe  of  a  meridian  of  the  earth ;  and  to  Sir  George  Shuckburgh 
belongs  the  merit  of  having  determined  the  relation  between  the  yard 
(the  unit  of  meaaure  in  England)  and  the  length  of  a  pendulum  which 
should  make  a  certain  number  of  vibrations  in  a  given  time.  The 
subject  had  already,  at  intervals,  during  many  years  been  recom- 
mended to  the  attention  of  the  government,  but  the  inquiry  from 
various  oircnmstancea  being  defenred,  it  waa  reserved  for  private 
individuals,  to  whom,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  accuracy  and  uniformity 
in  their  scientific  pursuits,  it  waa  of  importance  to  have  a  precise 
standard  of  length,  to  procure  one  by  their  own  exertions.  By  nume> 
reus  experiments  Sir  G^rge  found  that  the  difference  between  two 
pendulums,  one  vibrating  42  times  and  the  other  84  times  in  a  minute 
(mean  time)  in  the  latitude  of  London,  at  113  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  at  80  inches^  snd  the 
temperature  is  at  60**  (Fahr.),  is  equal  to  59*89358  inches  according 
to  the  parliamentary  standard ;  and  it  is  evident  that  by  repeating 
such  experiments  with  all  due  care,  the  length  of  a  rod  containing  the 
same  number  of.  inches  mig^t  be  obtained.  From  the  more  recent 
experiments  of  Captain  Enter  and  Colonel  Sabine,  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  vibrating  one  second  in  London  ia  89*13929  inches;  which 
gives  for  the  difference  between  two  such  pendulums  as  those  above 
mentioned,  59*90103  inches,  a  result  agreeing  with  that  which  had 
been  found  by  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  within  *00745  inch.  This 
philosopher  also  ascertained  from  numerous  experiments  that  a  cubic 
inch  of  distilled  water,  when  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  is  at  29*5 
inches,  and  the  temperature  is  60%  weighs  in  air  252*506  grains,  and 
in  vacuo  252*806  graina;  heooe  the  exact  weight  of  a  grain,  and 
consequently  of  all  other  weights,  may  at  any  time  be  obtained. 
(*Phil.  Trans.,' 1798.) 

In  order  that  a  precise  standard  of  length  might  be  preserved  in 
the  oountry,  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  employed  Mr.  Tit>ughton  to 
make  for  bun  a  brass-bar,  and  to  lay  down  on  it  with  great  accuracy 
the  length  of  5  feet,  divided  into  feet»  inohea,  and  tenths  of  an  inch ; 
the  bar  was  67}  inches  long,  1^  inch  wide,  and  0*4  inch  thick ;  and 
besides  the  scale  just  mentioned,  there  were  laid  upon  it  various 
other  measures  of  acknowledged  or  reputed  authority.  This  scale  ia 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  in  the  '  Phil.  Trana.' 
for  1798  is  a  paper  by  Sir  George,  in  which  the  aoale  ia  described,  and 
the  length  of  8  feet  on  it  is  compared  with  the  length  of  the  old 
standard  yard  which  waa  kept  at  the  Exchequer  (where  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  placed  in  the  reign  of  Elisabeth)  and  with  that  of  another 
standard  yard  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society.    The  difference  betweea 
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the  lut^mentioDed  standards,  which  waa  oonsiderabley  had  been 
observed  by  Mr.  Graham  in  1742. 

In  1833  the  Royal  Astrooomical  Society  caused  a  new  standard 
measure  to  be  made  with  all  possible  accuracy ;  this  is  a  brass  tube, 
or  rather,  it  oonsiats  of  three  brass  tubes  drawn  within  one  another, 
and  the  scale,  which  is  5  feet  long,  divided  into  inches  and  tenths,  is 
formed  on  the  upper  part  of  the  exterior  surface  between  two  liues 
drawn  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  By  careful  comparison  it  has 
been  found  that  3  feet  on  this  scale  exceeds  3  feet  on  the  Shuckburgh 
scale  by  '000079  inch ;  and  it  may  be  observed  here  that  8  feet  on  the 
latter  scale  exceed  the  imperial  yard  which  is  at  present  in  use  by 
•00058  inch.    (*  Mem.  Royal  Astr.  Soo  /  voL  ix.) 

It  is  said  of  Sir  George  Shuckburgh  that  in  matters  of  science  no 
man  was  more  cautious  of  making  hasty  inferences  or  of  forming 
genernl  oonolosioDS  from  partial  or  inaccurate  observations.  He  had 
travelled  on  the  Continent ;  and  being  a  diligent  cultivator  of  astro- 
nomy, he  fitted  up  an  observatory  with  instruments  which  he  caused 
to  be  constructed  by  Mr.  Ramsden.  He  died  at  his  seat  in  Warwick- 
ahire,  September  1804,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  the 
chamcter  of  a  man  of  great  integrity,  and,  as  a  senator,  of  independent 
conduct. 

*  SI  AM,  KINGS  OF.  MOXGKUT,  the  present  king  of  Siam,  was 
bom  October  18,  1804,  in  the  city  of  Bangkok.  He  signs  his  name 
8.  P.  P.  M.  MONOKUT,  the  initial  letters  representing  titles  of  dignity, 
that  is  to  say,  Somdetch  Pbra  Parambndb  Maha  Monokut,  and  these 
are  the  Sanskrit  titles  which  he  has  assumed  as  king.  His  Siamese 
names  are  Chom  Klau  Chau  to  Hua.  Sir  John  Bowring,  in  dedicat- 
ing his  book,  '  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Slam,'  to  the  king,  accu- 
mulating all  his  titles,  addresses  him  as  *'His  Majesty  Pbra  Bard 
Somdetch  Phra  Paramendr  Maha  Mongkut  Phra  Chom  Klau  Chau  yu 
Huo."  Hia  younger  brother,  who  was  bom  about  1807,  is  associated 
with  him  in  the  kingly  dignity,  and  they  are  styled  respectively  the 
First  King  and  Second  King.  The  signature  of  the  Second  King  is 
a  Pin  Klau  Chau  tu  Hua,  the  initial  S.  probably  representing  the 
title  Somdetch. 

Ayuthia,  tho  former  capital  of  Siam,  which  is  about  fifty  miles 
higher  up  the  river  Meinam  than  Bangkok,  is  stated  to  have  been 
founded  about  1850,  and  to  have  been  the  seat  of  thirty-three  kings 
of  three  distinct  dynasties,  including  three  or  four  usurpers.  Ayuthia 
was  taken  and  devastated  in  1765-68  by  the  Birmans,  who  also  put  the 
king  of  Siam  to  death,  and  governed  the  country  with  despotic  cruelty. 
At  length  Phya  Tarksing,  commonly  called  Phya  Tak  (Tark),  milita^ 
governor  of  one  of  the  Siaraeie  provinces,  headed  a  successful  insur- 
rection against  the  Birmans,  and  expelled  them  from  the  oountry  in 
1769.  He  then  proclaimed  himself  king  of  Siam,  and  founded  the 
city  of  Bangkok,  which  thenceforth  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom of  Siam.  Phya  Tak  reigned  till  1782,  when,  in  consequence  of 
his  exactions  and  acts  of  cruelty,  an  insurrection  was  organised  by 
the  Phya  Chakri,  or  commander  in  chief,  who  belonged  to  the  previous 
royal  family.  He  marched  with  an  army  to  Bangkok,  put  the  king 
to  death,  took  possession  of  the  throne,  and  was  crowned  in  May 
1782.  He  was  named  Phuti  Chau  Luang;  he  reigned  twenty-seven 
years,  and  then  died,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
father  of  the  present  kings  of  Siam.  He  commenced  his  reign  Sep- 
tember 11,  1809,  and  immediately  afterwards  put  to  death  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  of  distinction,  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
opposed  to  his  accession  to  the  throne.  With  the  exception  of  this 
act  of  atrocity,  his  reign  was  by  no  means  of  a  sanguinary  or  oppres- 
sive character.  His  popular  name  was  Pheen  Din  Klang.  He  was 
the  king  to  whom  Mr.  Crawfurd  was  sent  on  a  commercial  mission  in 
1822  by  the  Marquis  of  Hastmgs,  then  governor-general  of  India. 
(*  Journal  of  an  Embassy  from  the  Gk>yeraor-General  of  India  to  the 
Courts  of  Siam  and  Cochin-China,'  4to,  1828.)  The  king  died  July 
20, 1824,  and  was  succeeded  by  an  illegitimate  son,  known  as  Krom 
Chiat,  who  had  been  for  some  time  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was 
a  man  of  intrigue  and  influence.  The  late  king  had  only  two  children 
by  his  queen,  namely  Chau  Fa  Tai,  or  Chau  Fa  Mongkut,  and  Chan 
Fa  Noi,  the  present  First  King  and  Second  King.  Krom  Chiat  was 
eeveial  years  older  than  his  legitimate  brothers.  Chau  Fa  Mongkut 
did  sot  contest  his  undoubted  right  to  the  throne,  but  retired  to  a 
pagoda,  and  entered  the  religious  order,  by  this  means  probably  saving 
his  life  and  securing  his  liberty.  The  regal  name  of  ixom  Cbiat  was 
Phra  Nang  Klau  Chau  yu  Acco.  He  died  April  2,  1851,  and  the 
present  king  was  crowntd  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  person  who  is 
now  Kalahom,  or  prime  minister,  with  the  aid  of  his  powerful  family, 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  placing  the  two  brothers  in  their  present 
regal  positions.  He  is  described  by  Sir  John  Bowring  as  a  man  of 
extraordinary  sagacity  and  intelligence ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through 
his  exertions,  aided  by  the  Second  King,  that  the  commercial  treaty, 
which  was  the  objecjb  of  Bowricg*B  mission,  was  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Chau  Fa  Mongkut>  in  the  quietude  of  the  pagoda  to  which  he  had 
retired,  devoted  his  time  to  study,  became  a  good  Pali  scholar,  and 
acquired  also  the  Sanskrit^  Cingalese,  and  Peguan  languages.  He  was 
taught  Latin  chiefly  by  Bishop  Palegoix,  who  was  head  of  the  French 
Roman  Catholic  Miaaionaries,  and  English  by  the  Protestant  Mis- 
sionaries from  the  United  States  of  America.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Engliah  language  is  vei7  imperfect,  or  at  least  was  to  when  Sir  John 


Bowring  was  there,  as  is  apparent  from  several  documents  written  by 
him,  and  published  in  '  The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam.'  Chau  Fa 
Mongkut  also  occupied  himself  with  astronomical  investigatioDS,  and 
learned  to  calculate  eclipses,  and  determine  latitudes  and  longitudea 
by  observing  the  occultalions  of  the  stars,  and  by  the  use  of  the 
chronometer. 

The  Second  Kmg,  whoee  proper  title  is  Wanfma,  or  Junior  King,  is 
an  intelligent  and  highly  cultivated  man,  who  lives  much  in  the  style 
of  on  opulent  European  nobleman.  He  speaks  and  writes  English 
with  great  accuracy.  He  is  much  devoted  to  scientific  studies,  and 
has  acquired  a  large  amount  of  information.  He  has  collections  of 
books  and  philosophical  instruments.  His  palace  is  neai-ly  as  extensive 
as  that  of  the  First  King.  Within  it  is  a  building  in  which  he  gene* 
rally  resides,  and  which  is  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  a  handsome 
Europeau  edifice.  He  is  surrounded  by  insignia  of  royalty  similar  to 
those  of  the  First  King,  and  receives  the  same  prostrations.  He  di«- 
po9es  of  about  one-third  of  the  state-revenue,  but,  except  that  the 
First  King  consults  him  on  matters  of  importance,  he  does  not  directly 
interfere  in  the  administration  of  tho  state-afifairs.  There  have  been 
occasionally  two  kings  of  Siam  in  former  times;  but  they  then 
occupied  ^stinct  goveraments,  the  one  being  king  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  and  the  other  king  of  the  Northern  Provinces. 

The  First  King's  concubines  amount  to  hundreds,  but  he  has  gene- 
rally one  wife  who  ranks  much  higher  than  the  others,  and  has  a  title 
answering  to  that  of  Queen.  She  is  selected  from  the  prince«8e§  of 
the  royal  line,  and  has  a  separate  palace,  and  a  body  of  attendants 
specially  devoted  to  her  service.  The  last  Queen  was  born  DecemVier 
21,  1834,  was  crowned  January  2,  1852,  and  died  October  10,  1852. 
The  First  King  had  twelve  children  before  he  was  king,  and  has  had 
as  many  or  more  since.  The  Second  King  ban  had  about  twenty 
children,  seven  of  whom  are  by  one  favourite  wife. 

{The  Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam,  with  a  Narrative  of  the  Mimon 
to  that  Coumtry  in  1855,  by  Sir  John  Bowring,  F.RS.,  Her  Majesty's 
Plenipotentiary  in  China,  2  voU,  8vo,  1857.) 

SIBTHORP,  JOHN,  the  youngest  sod  of  Dr.  Humphrey  Sibthorp, 
professor  of  botany  at  Oxford,  was  bora  in  that  city  October  28, 1768. 
He  took  his  master's  degree  in  1780,  and  afterwards  obtained  a 
Radcliffe  travelling  fellowship.  In  1783  he  took  the  degree  of  MB. ; 
and,  leaving  Oxford  for  a  time,  pursued  bis  medical  studies  at  Edin- 
burgh. He  next  visited  France  and  Switzerland,  and  made  some 
interesting  botanical  discoveries  at  Montpellier,  which  he  communi- 
cated to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  that  city. 

In  1784  he  returned  to  England,  and  having  taken  the  decree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  was  appointed  to  succeed  his  father,  who  had 
resigned  the  professorship  of  botany.  Part  of  the  same  year  was  spent 
at  Gottiogen,  where  he  formed  the  plan  of  his  voyage  to  Greece, 
which  soon  after  he  executed.  His  object  being  to  study  the  botany 
of  that  country,  which  hod  been  so  little  investigated  by  the  moderns, 
he  engaged  at  Vienna  Mr.  Bauer,  an  excellent  draughtsman,  with 
whom  he  set  out  on  his  expedition,  in  March,  1786.  In  the  autumn 
of  that  year  he  visited  Naples  and  Crete,  and  wintered  at  Constanti- 
nople. In  the  spring  of  1787  he  vinted  Cyprus  and  other  Greek 
islands,  and  touched  at  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  In  June  1787,  he 
made  some  stay  at  Athens,  in  order  to  recover  his  health,  which  had 
been  much  impaired  by  the  heat  of  the  weather  and  by  confinement 
on  ahip-board.  From  that  dty  he  made  excursions  to  various  parts 
of  Greece;  and  embarking  at  Batras  on  Sept.  24,  1787,  reached  Eng- 
land, after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  during  the  first  week  in  December. 

He  now  enjoyed  some  years  of  learned  leisure,  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  his  professorship,  and  in  superintending  the  labours  of  his  draughts- 
man* He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  and 
became  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  in  1789.  His  reputation  gained 
him  an  increase  of  his  stipend,  with  the  title  of  Regius  profenor, 
which  was  conferred  on  him  in  1793.  Bat  nothing  could  deter  him 
from  attempting  to  accomplish  bis  purpose  of  forming  a  complete 
Flora  of  Greece.  Accordingly,  in  March,  1794,  he  set  out  on  his  second 
journey  to  that  country.  He  now  examined  the  Troad,  paid  a  second 
visit  to  Mount  Athos,  and  spent  two  months  at  Athens.  He  passed 
the  winter  of  1794  at  Zante,  where  an  apothecary  furnished  him  with 
a  complete  Herbarinm  of  the  island.  In  Febraary  1796,  he  left  Zante 
for  the  Morea,  where  he  remained  for  two  months,  and  returned  to 
Zante  ot  the  end  of  April.  He  here  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
bound  for  Otranto.  The  voyage,  which  is  usually  accomplished  ih 
five  days,  occupied  more  than  three  weeks :  and  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  to  wliich  Dr.  Sibthorp  was  exposed  hastened  the  progress  of 
a  consumption,  of  which  he  had  before  experienced  the  symptoms. 
In  the  autnmn  of  1795  he  reached  England :  bis  health  now  grew 
rapivily  worse ;  and  on  February  8, 1796,  he  died  at  Bath,  in  the  thirty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age. 

Of  the  value  and  extent  of  Dr.  Sibthorp's  la\>our8,  some  notion  may 
be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of  species  collected  from  his 
manuscripia  and  specimens  amounts  to  three  thousand.  Unhappily, 
he  lived  to  finish  only  one  work,  a  *  Flora  Oxoniensis,*  published  in 
1794.  In  his  will  he  bequeathed  to  the  University  of  Oxford  an  estate 
of  2002.  a  year,  for  the  purpcee  of  publishing  his  '  Flora  Grseca,*  in  ten 
folio  volumes,  with  a  hundred  plates  in  each ;  and  a  prodrouius  of  the 
I  work,  without  plates.  [Diosooridbsl] 
I     SIOAKD,  ROCH  AMBllOSE  CUCURRON,  was  bom  at  Fousseret^ 
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ueai*  Toulouse,  on  the  20th  September,  17^2.  He  completed  his  Biadiee 
at  that  city,  and  entered  into  holy  orders ;  but  while  thus  engaged  he 
felt  impelled  to  enter  upon  a  new  career,  for  which,  as  his  success 
nftcrwards  proved,  he  was  peculiarly  adapted.  The  archbishop  of 
Bordeaux  wished  to  establish  a  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  aod  he 
fixed  upon  the  Abb^  Sicard  to  second  his  project,  who  went  to  Pans 
to  learn  the  method  of  iostmction  there  pursued  by  the  Abb^  de  I'Ep^e. 
lie  returned  to  Bordeaux  in  1786,  and  the  rsew  establishment  prospered 
under  his  care.  This  success  obtained  for  Sicard  new  preferment,  under 
the  title  of  vicar-general  of  Condom,  with  that  also  of  canon  of  Bordeaux. 
Very  eager  for  honorary  distinctions,  the  vanity  of  Sicard  was  flattered 
by  the  attentions  paid  to  him :  he  became  a  member  of  numerous 
academies  and  literary  and  scientific  societies,  and  be  felt  pleasure  in 
assuming  the  titles  thus  eonferred  upon  him.  These  literary  honours 
did  not  howevt-r  cause  him  to  I'elax  in  his  seal  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  in  which  pursuit  he  became  so  distinguished  that  public 
opicion  pointed  to  him  as  the  moat  worthy  to  be  the  sucoeshor  of  the 
Abb^  de  r£pee,who  died  in  1789.  To  obtain  this  honourable  office  it  was 
necessary  that  the  candidates  should  undeigo  an  examination  before  a 
commission  from  the  three  academies  named  by  the  king.  Three 
caudidAtes  entered  into  competition  with  Sicard :  the  Abb^  Salvan, 
instructor  st  Kiom  in  Auvergne,  afterwards  a  joint  director  at  the 
institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Paris;  Father  Perrenet,  an 
Augustine ;  and  the  Abbd  Masse,  to  whom  the  commune  of  Paris  had 
temporarily  entrusted  the  management  of  the  institution.  The  last- 
named  candidate  did  not  submit  to  the  examination,  and  after  a  minute 
inveatigation  into  the  acquirements  of  the  other  three,  Sicard  was 
chosen,  and  the  choice  of  the  commissioners  was  confirmed  by  Louis 
XVL,  in  April,  1790. 

The  establishment  at  Paris  was  supported  during  tho  latter  part  of 
the  Abb^  de  I'Kp^e's  career  by  the  government.  From  1778  to  1785 
a  decree  of  the  council  had  secured  a  revenue  of  240^.  (6000  livres) 
from  the  estate  of  the  suppressed  convent  of  the  Celestines  for  the 
institution  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which  only  ceased  when  the  National 
Assembly  declared  the  confiscated  possessions  of  the  ancient  monas- 
teries to  be  national  property.  In  July  1791,  the  Assembly  granted 
a  donation  of  12,700  francs  (508/.)  to  the  institution,  which  was  then 
removed  to  the  convent  of  the  Celestines.  In  1791,  though  the  oath 
affirming  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  was  not  required  from 
Sicard,  he  was  willing  to  acknowledge  liberty  and  equality,  and  this 
acknowledgment  he  accompanied  with  a  gift  of  200  livres.  Notwith- 
standing this  concession,  he  was  arrested  on  the  26th  of  August,  and 
confined  till  the  2nd  of  September.  On  this  occasion,  the  pupUs  of 
Sicard  addressed  to  the  Assembly  an  eloquent  petition,  which  demon- 
strated the  intelligence  which  Sicard  had  called  forth  in  them.  This 
petition  was  preeented  by  Sicard's  most  celebrated  pupil  Massieu  at 
the  bar,  and  read  by  one  of  the  secretfiries :  it  was  highly  applauded, 
and  a  decree  was  made,  directing  the  minister  of  the  interior  to  give 
an  account  of  the  cause  of  Sicard'a  arreet.  Other  matters  caused  this 
decree  to  be  disregarded,  and  on  the  2nd  of  September  Sicard  was 
transferred  to  L'Abbays ;  at  that  time  this  was  like  a  sentence  of 
death.  During  the  two  following  days  Sicard  felt  the  danger  of  his 
position,  which  be  has  narrated  with  great  prolixity.  The  weapon  of 
the  executioners  was  already  raised  over  Sicard,  when  a  watchmaker 
named  Monnot  placed  himself  before  the  intended  victim,  saying  "  It 
is  the  Abb^  Sicard,  one  of  the  moat  useful  men  in  the' country :  you 
shall  run  through  my  body  to  get  at  bis."  Sicard  then  said,  "  I  am 
the  instructor  of  the  dttf  and  dumb;  and  as  these  unfortunates 
prevail  more  among  the  poor  than  the  rich,  I  am  more  to  you  than  to 
the  rich.*'  This  addreas  produced  such  an  effect,  that  thoae  who  had 
just  been  about  to  put  him  to  death  embraced  him,  and  proposed  to 
take  him  home  in  triumph.  An  affected  scruple  of  justice  prevented 
him  from  allowing  this  to  be  done :  he  said  he  had  been  impris«*ned 
by  a  constituted  authority,  and  to  that  authority  alone  could  he  look 
for  his  freedom.  During  two  days  and  two  nights  he  remained  in 
prison,  in  imminent  danger  of  being  masaacred.     He  wrote  to  the 

£  resident  of  the  Assembly  stating  his  situation,  and  the  devotion  of 
[onuot,  and  a  decree  was  made  declaring  that  this  brave  man  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  But  the  oommune  of  Paris,  though  apprised  of 
the  interest  Sicard  excited,  passed  on  to  the  order  of  the  day.  On  the 
4th  of  September  Sicard  knew  that  he  was  to  be  sacrificed  that 
evening ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  dedal ve  steps  taken  by  several  of  his 
friends  in  the  Aesembly  to  whom  he  wrote  that  his  life  was  saved. 
Even  on  his  release,  so  great  was  hia  desire  of  popular  applause, 
that»  instead  of  retiring  in  quietness  to  his  pupils,  he  went  to  the 
Assembly,  accompanied  by  his  preserver  Monnot,  to  exhibit  himself, 
and  to  thank  those  who  had  been  instrumental  in  his  deliverance. 

After  hia  restoration  to  his  pupils  he  did  not  experience  farther 
persecution,  but  occupied  himself  solely  with  them  during  the  reign 
of  terror.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  when  the  National  Conven- 
tion took  up  some  useful  projects,  a  normal  school  was  created,  in 
which  Sicard  was  appointed  a  teacher  of  grammar.  In  his  first 
lecture,  in  1795,  he  extolled  philosophy  so  highly  when  applied  to 
education,  as  to  leave  religion  nearly  out  of  the  question.  On  another 
occasion  he  analysed  grammatically  the  following  phrase :—"  French- 
men should  rally  round  the  Convention,  whidi  will  persecute  the 
diaaffected,  to  whatever  party  they  belong."  He  contended  against 
the  revolutionaiy  freedom  of  thou-ing  and  theo'ing,  and  contributed 


with  Laharpe  to  baniA  its  use  from  the  normal  schools.  His  scientifie 
course  had  great  success,  which  is  to  be  less  attributed  to  his  gram- 
matical innovations,  than  to  the  simple  and  ingenious  manner  in 
which  he  submitted  the  forms  of  grammar  to  the  operation  of  analytoai 
Hia  lectures  were  much  frequented,  end  occasionally  by  Qarat^  Volney, 
Wailly,  and  others.  He  wss  soon  after  engaged  in  contributing 
to  and  otherwise  assisting  in  the  publication  of  political  and  religious 
papers  in  various  periodicals,  and  was  brought  under  the  notice  <^  the 
Directory,  and  banished.  It  was  a  considerable  time,  aod  then  only 
after  humiliating  eubmissiona,  before  he  waa  restored  to  his  pupils.  Bat 
the  Cbtablishment  had  been  neglected  during  his  proscription,  the 
resources  bad  been  cut  o^  and  the  ceremonies  of  religion  forbidden. 
This  state  of  things  waa  changed  on  his  return.  He  set  up  a  printing- 
press  in  the  Institution,  had  his  own  works  printed  by  the  pupils^  ai^ 
from  that  time  employed  himself  solely  in  perfecting  the  methods  of 
instruction  transmitted  to  him  by  his  illuttrioos  predecessor.  The 
Abb^  de  TEp^  had  translated  thioga  by  aiKus,  and  signs  by  words, 
and  he  had  applied  his  system  only  to  physical  objects :  in  explaining 
intellectual  things  and  operations  he  adopted  the  reverse  of  thia  order; 
he  taught  them  the  verbal  expre.«sions  first,  and  then  explained  these 
by  signs.  In  the  latter  operation  the  eyes  and  memory  only  of  the 
pupils  were  exercised;  the  words  conveyed  no  knowledge  to  their 
minds,  and  consequentlv  the  signs  for  them  were  without  meaning 
Sicard  applied  De  1  £p^  s  process  for  material  objects  to  metaphysical 
ideas  also,  and  thus  succeeded  in  giving  .to  his  pupils  that  develop- 
ment of  intellect  of  which  he  found  them  capable.  The  public 
examinations  of  his  pupils  contributed  to  extend  his  reputation ;  on 
these  occasions  he  exhibited  successively  his  favourite  pupil% 
Masaien,  Clerc,  and  Berthier.  Foreigners  crowded  to  these  examinations, 
which  were  also  attended  by  many  persons  of  the  highest  distinction. 

The  chief  works  of  Sioutl  are  his  'Th<k>rie  des  Signes,*  'Couis 
d'Instruction  d'un  Sourd  muet  de  Naiesance,'  and  '  El^mtos  de  Oram- 
maire  Qen^rale  appliqu6e  in  la  Langue  Fran^aise,'  but  he  also  vrroia 
and  translated  several  other  works.  In  1815  he  visited  England  with 
Maasieu  and  Clerc,  and  was  very  honourably  received  and  noticed. 
The  old  age  of  Sioird  was  not  one  of  eaee  and  plenty,  though  his  life 
had  been  passed  in  assiduous  labour,  for  he  was  involved  by  his  good 
nature  in  becoming  responsible  for  the  pecuniary  engsgementa  of 
others,  and  was  consequently  obliged  to  put  bis  expenses  on  the  most 
economical  scale.  His  death  took  place  in  May  1822.  Three  funeral 
orations  were  pronounced  to  his  memory ;  one  of  them  was  by  hia 
unfailing  friend  M.  Lafond  de  Lad^bat,  in  the  name  of  the  Directors  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

SICKINOEN,  FRANZ  VON,  was  bom  in  1484,  at  the  seat  of  his 
anceators,  the  oastie  of  Ebemburg,  in  what  is  now  the  oircle  of  the 
Middle  Rhine,  in  the  duchy  of  Baden.  From  his  youth  he  devoted 
himself  to  military  pursuits,  and  became  one  of  the  nobleat  and  most 
distinguished  soldiers  of  his  sge.  He  supported  Uie  cause  of  the 
Emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V.  with  ability  and  courage^  but 
rendered  himself  more  remarkable  by  his  support  of  the  poor  and 
oppressed.  Whenever  a  humble  suitor  had  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  corporation  of  a  dty,  or  a  debt  was  to  be  recovered 
from  a  rich  man  by  a  poor  one,  he  deemed  it  a  duty  to  aaaist 
him  with  all  his  might.  He  made  war  upon  the  governing  powers  of 
Worms,  who  had  infringed  on  the  rights  of  the  citisens;  and  in  spite 
of  the  ban  of  the  empire  under  which  he  fell,  he  assembled  an  army, 
fought  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  afterwarda  with  the  Elector  of 
Mains,  until  the  Emperor  adjusted  the  quarrel  and  released  him  from 
the  ban.  With  the  Count  of  Nassau  he  next  invaded  Franoe^  and  wasted 
Picardy.  He  endeavoured  on  every  oocasion  to  repress  the  despotism 
of  princes  and  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy,  and  he  was  an  earnest  sup- 
porter of  the  movement  in  favour  of  Lutheranism  in  the  Rheniah  pro- 
vinces. Though  not  himself  a  scholar,  he  waa  the  patron,  supporter, 
and  defender  of  some  of  tho  eminent  spirits  who  were  then  forwarding 
that  movement  He  protected  Reuchlin  from  the  monks  of  Cologne ; 
Bocer  and  (Ecolampadius  found  refuge  in  his  castie;  and  Ulrieh 
Ton  Hutton  resided  for  a  considerable  time  and  composed  aeveral 
of  his  works  there.  At  length,  during  a  feud  with  Treves,  Hesae,  aod 
the  Palatinate,  he  was  besieged  in  his  castle  of  Neostall,  near  Land- 
stuhl,  in  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  was  severely  crushed  hy  the  falling 
of  a  beam  loosened  by  the  enemy's  cannon,  forced  to  surrender,  and 
died  shortly  afterwards  on  May  7, 1 528.  His  tomb  still  remains  in  the 
church  of  Landstuhl,  though  injured  by  the  French  troops.  A 
descendant  still  exiats,  bearing  the  title  of  Count  von  Siokingen. 

SIDDONS,  MBS.  SARAH,  was  bom  at  Brecon,  m  South  Wales, 
July  6, 1755.  She  waa  the  eldest  child  of  Mr.  Roger  Kemble  and 
Sarah  his  wife  (whose  maiden  name  was  Ward),  and,  while  a  mere 
infant,  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  on  the  occasion  of  her 
father's  benefits  The  audience  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  what 
they  considered  too  premature  an  exhibition ;  but  Mrs.  Kemble  boldly 
led  the  child  forward,  and  she  disarmed  their  anger  by  redting  the 
well-known  fable  of  'The  Boy  and  the  Frogs.'  From  that  period 
Miss  Kemble  continued  to  perform  regularly  in  her  fSsther^s  company 
till  ahe  attained  her  fifteenth  year;  and  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen, 
she  sustained  the  principal  female  parts  in  several  standard  English 
operas.  Having  formed  an  attachment  to  a  young  actor  named 
Siddons,  which  waa  not  agreeable  to  the  family.  Miss  Kemble  waa 
xemored  from  the  theatre,  and  placed  under  the  dirsotioii  of  Mm, 
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Qreftthead,  of  Quj'b  Cliff,  Warwickshire,  in  the  capacity  of  reader  and 
oompaniou.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  affection  of  the  yonog  couple 
being  undiminished  by  separation,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kemble  consented  to 
their  union.  They  were  married  at  Trinity  Church,  CoTentry, 
November  26, 1778,  and  the  young  bride  returned  to  the  provincial 
stage  at  Cheltenham  in  company  with  her  husbund.  At  Cheltenham 
Bhe  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Hon.  Miss  Boyle,  Lord  Bruce,  after- 
wards created  Earl  of  Aylesbury,  and  tome  other  noble  perBonage& 
Upon  their  strong  recommendation,  Gsrrick  was  induced  to  send 
King  down  to  Chelteoham,  to  witness  her  performance  in  the  '  Fair 
Penitent.'  The  Kev.  Henry  Bate,  afterwards  Sir  Uenry  Bate  Dudley, 
was  also  much  struck  by  her  Ko^alind ;  and  her  transfer  to  the  metro- 
polis being  at  length  determined  on,  she  made  her  first  appearance  in 
London  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane,  on  Friday,  December  29, 
1775,  being  then  only  twenty  years  of  age^  in  the  oharacter  of  Portia, 
in  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice : '  Garrick  performed  Shylock.  She  was 
announced  simply  as  'a  young  lady;'  and,  though  favourably 
received,  failed  to  make  any  strong  impression,  being  thought  more 
of  as  a  beautiful  young  woman  than  as  a  great  or  even  promising 
actress.  On  tLe  revival  of  'Richard  the  Third,'  Qarriok  not  having 
acted  Qloster  for  five  yearn,  he  east  Mrs.  Siddons  the  part  of  Lady 
Anne.  **  She  there,"  says  Mr.  Boaden,  "  met  Rosoius  in  all  his  terrors ;" 
And  on  the  first  night  hung  a  little  back  from  timidity.  **1  have 
mentioned,"  he  continues,  ''in  another  work  the  glance  of  reproach 
that  corrected  the  failure,  and  the  extreme  sensibility  with  which  it 
was  long  retained."  The  fact  vras,  as  Mr.  Campbell  states  it,  that 
if\«f^M  of  advancing  to  the  front  of  the  stage  and  turning,  as  Qarrick 
had  instructed  her,  from  the  audience,  she  by  **  hanging  a  little  back," 
compelled  him  to  act  the  scene  with  bis  back  towards  the  audience^ 
instead  of  hers,  an  unintentional  annoyance  which  he  never  forgave 
her,  for  at  the  close  of  the  season  when  tho  re-engagements  for  the 
next  campaign  were  under  consideration,  hia  answer  to  the  person 
who  mentioned  in  her  tarn  ^'the  young  lady,"  was  simply  "Let  her 
go."  This  latter  oircumstanca  we  state  on  the  aothority  of  a  con- 
temporary of  Garrick  and  a  most  intimate  friend  of  Mrs.  Siddons, 
whose  memory  was  sa  clear  and  retentive  aa  hia  meana  of  information 
were  numerous  and  peculiar. 

But  the  triumph  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  though  retarded,  was  not  to  be 
prevented  even  by  so  great  a  theatrical  potentate  aa  Garribk.  In  tho 
summer  of  1776,  she  appeared  at  Birmingham,  where  her  geniua  was 
acknowledged  by  the  celebrated  actor,  Henderson,  who  pronounced 
her  to  be  "the  first  and  best  of  actresses;  to  have  iu  herself  all  that 
her  predecessors  possessed  and  all  they  wanted,"  and  predicted  that 
'*she  would  never  be  surpassed."  From  Birmingham  ahe  went  to 
Manchester,  York,  and  Bath,  increasing  her  reputation  to  aach  a 
degree  that  oilers  were  again  made  to  her  from  the  metropolia;  and 
on  the  10th  of  October  1782,  ahe  reappeared  at  Drury  Lane^  as 
Isabella,  in  the  'Fatal  Marriage.'  On  the  80th  of  October,  she  per- 
formed Euphrasia  in  'The  Grecian  Daughter,'  and  aubeequently 
enacted  Jane  Shore,  Calista  in  '  The  Fair  Penitent,'  and  Belvidera  in 
'Venice  Preserved,'  a  succession  of  triumphs  wliich  established  her 
fame ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  she  went  to  Dublin,  where  her 
brother  John  was  engaged  for  three  yeark  In  1783  the  celebrated 
trial  of  skill  took  place  between  the  rival  Lady  Randolphs,  Mrs. 
Crawford,  at  Covent  Garden,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  at  Drury  Lane,  and 
added  another  leaf  to  the  laurels  of  the  latter.  In  1784  a  cabal  was 
made  against  her,  upon  a  most  unfounded  charge  of  illiberality 
towards  two  brother  performers,  and  she  personally  addressed  the 
audience  at  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane,  on  the  6th  of  October,  having 
been  assailed  by  hooting  and  hissing  on  her  appearance  as  Mrs. 
Beverley.  On  the  2nd  of  February  1785,  Mrs.  Siddons  first  per- 
formed Lady  Macbeth.  In  1794  Mrs.  fi&ddons  opened  Holland's  new 
Drury  Lane  Theatre  by  the  performance  of  Lady  Macbeth,  on  which 
occasion  her  brother  Charles  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  character 
of  Macduff;  and,  in  1809,  ahe  again,  aa  Lady  Macbeth,  assisted  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Covent  Garden  Theatre^  September  18th,  The 
notorious  O.P.  row  ensuing,  seven  months  cdapsed  before  ahe  made 
her  second  appearance  that  season,  repeating  Lady  Macbeth  on  the 
24th  of  April  18ia  Two  years  afterwards,  on  the  29th  of  June  1812, 
Mrs.  Siddons  took  her  leave  of  the  stage  she  had  ao  long  adomsd  by 
her  geoius  and  elevated  by  her  private  conduct^  in  the  same  celebrated 
character  of  Lady  Macbeth,  after  which  ahe  apoke  a  fiuewell  address, 
written  by  her  nephew,  Mr.  Horace  Twiss.  Thrice  again  however 
during  the  next  season  she  was  induced  to  revisit  the  scenes  «id 
revive  the  recollections  of  her  former  glories :  she  performed  on  the 
25th  of  May  for  the  Covent  Garden  Theatrical  Fund ;  on  the  11th  of 
June  for  Mr.  Charles  Kemble's  benefit,  and  on  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month  at  Drury  Lane  for  the  fund  of  that  theatre.  In  November  18 1 5, 
she  acted  for  ten  nights  at  Edinburgh  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and 
family  of  her  son  Henry ;  again  at  Covent  Garden,  four  times  in  1816, 
for  benefits  and  charities,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Prinoew  Charlotte 
of  Wales,  who  was  however  unfortunately  prevented  by  illnesa  from 
vritnessing  the  performance.  In  1817  she  performed  onoe  (June  5) 
for  Mr.  C.  Kemble*s  benefit,  and  made  her  final  appearance  upon  any 
stage  at  Covent  Garden,  June  9,  1818,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  «id  Mx& 
Charles  Kemble,  m  the  character  of  Lady  Randolph. 

For  two  seaaona  after  her  puUUo  fmwell  in  1812,  Mrs.  Siddons 
gave  occasional  readiaga  alternately  fhnn  Shakspere  and  Milton  at  the 


Argyle  Rooms,  having  been  led  to  do  so  in  the  first  instance  hj  the 
kind  debire  of  serving  the  widow  of  Mr.  Cherry,  author  of  '  The 
Soldier's  Daughter.'  She  was  also  honoured'  by  a  command  to  read 
to  Queen  Cbailutte  and  the  Royal  family  at  Frogmore,  and  an  iuvita- 
tion  from  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  *'  Wh«-ther  this 
great  actress  regretted  the  stated  calls  to  exertion,"  says  Mr.  Buaden, 
*'  I  know  not."  That  she  did  regret  them  however  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  from  the  following  remarks,  which  she  one  day  made  to  an 
old  and  attached  friend,  an  eminent  physician,  from  whose  lifts  we 
heard  it.  It  was  about  tiie  period  of  the  evening  when  she  had  been 
accustomed  to  repair  to  the  theatre  to  dress  for  the  performance. 
"  At  this  time,"  she  observed,  "  every  body  in  London  used  to  be 
thinking  of  me— now,  nobody  thinks  of  me  !"  The  tone  in  which 
this  was  spoken,  and  the  sigh  which  accompanied  it,  sufficiently  indi- 
cated the  feeling  with  which  she  contrasted  her  public  and  private  life, 
althou]<b  still  the  queen  of  every  circle  she  oondesoended  to  enter. 
She  died  on  the  8th  of  June  1831,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  at  her 
resilience  in  Upper  Baker-street,  in  the  seveuty-sizth  year  of  her  age, 
and  the  prophecy  of  Hen<ler8on  has  not  yet  been  falsified. 

SIDMOUTH,  HENliY  ADDINGTON,  VISCOUl^T.  The  father 
of  Lord  Sidmouth  was  Dr.  Anthony  Addiogton,  a  physician,  who,  after 
practising  for  some  time  with  considerable  distinction  in  London,  was 
induced  by  the  state  of  hia  health  to  retire  from  the  metropolis,  and 
to  settle  in  Reading,  where  he  died  in  1790.  Dr.  Addington  married 
in  1745  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Haviland  John  Hiley,  of  Reading; 
and  Heory,  who  was  bom  at  Readiog  on  the  30th  of  May  1757,  waa 
their  eldest  aon.  Mrs.  Addiogton  died  in  1778.  In  the  beginniog  of 
that  same  year  Dr.  Addington  obtained  much  notoriety  by  a  strange 
attempt  in  which  he  engaged  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Jamea  Wright, 
the  medical  attendant  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  to  bring  about  a  politick 
alliance  between  that  nobleman  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  whom 
Addington  had  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  in  his  professional  capacity. 
The  negociation,  which  of  courae  came  to  nothing,  appears  to  have 
origmated  solely  with  the  two  physicians — who  afterwards  quarrelled 
upon  the  subject  and  assailed  one  another,  tiirough  the  press,  with 
mutual  contiadictions  and  recrimiuationa — and  to  have  been  carried 
on  for  the  greater  part  without  the  knowledge  of  the  two  noble  persona 
who  were  principally  ooncemed.  Lord  Chatham  was  at  the  time  on 
his  deathbed. 

Meanwhile  Addington'a  son  Henry,  after  having  commenced  hia 
classical  eduoation  at  Winchester  School,  had  been  eutered  at  Braaennose 
College,  Oxford,  in  January  1774.  Ue  took  his  degree  of  B.A.  in 
February  1778;  and  in  1779  obtained  the  Bachelor'a  prize  for  an 
English  essay.  On  leaving  the  University  he  eutered  himself  a  student 
of  Linooln'a  Inn,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  on  the  11th  of  May  1784. 
Eventa  however  had  by  this  time  taken  a  course  which  had  the  effect 
of  withdrawing  him  from  the  further  pursuit  of  the  profession  upon 
which  he  had  thus  entered.  Hia  fatber'a  connection  with  the  family 
of  Lord  Chatham  had  led  to  an  intimaOT  while  they  were  yet  boya 
between  him  and  the  younger  William  Pitt,  who  waa  his  junior  by 
about  three  years,  but  had  been  in  parliament  since  1780,  and  waa 
already,  when  Addington  was  called  to  the  bar,  firmly  seated  in  the 
post  of  first  minister  of  the  crown.  Addington  is  said  to  have  been 
previously  fond  of  attending  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
his  brotber>in*law,  James  Sutton,  Esq.,  of  Kew  Park,  had  much 
influence  at  Devizes ;  and  on  Mr.  Pitt  a  suggestion  he  stood  for  and 
ancceeded  in  getting  himself  returned  for  that  borough  at  the  general 
election  which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  new  parliament  on  the 
18th  of  May  1784. 

The  long  political  career  upon  which  he  now  ent?red  was  not 
marked  by  many  events  in  which  he  bore  a  prominent  part,  and  its 
general  course  may  be  briefly  traced.  So  long  as  he  waa  ouly  a  private 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons — in  which  he  retained  hia  Beat  for 
Devizea  until  he  became  a  peer— he  was,  as  might  be  expected,  one  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  steadiest  supporters.  Accordingly,  when  the  office  of  Speaker 
became  vacant  in  May  1789,  by  the  promotion  of  Mr.  (afterwards 
Lord)  Granville  to  be  secretary  of  state,  Addington,  although  ao 
comparatively  young  a  member,  waa  put  forward  as  the  ministerial 
candidate,  and  was  elected  by  a  large  majority.  He  filled  the  chair, 
with  conaiderable  credit,  if  not  with  any  remarkable  diatincUon,  till 
on  the  retirement  of  1  itt,  in  March  1801,  he  was  induced  to  undertake 
the  formation  and  chieftainship  of  a  new  ministry,  with  tlie  offices  of 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  as  they  had 
been  held  by  hia  predecessor.  He  differed,  therefore,  it  now  afipeared, 
from  Pitt  upon  ttie  ^reat  question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
upon  which  that  mmister  had  gone  out;  but  there  were  probably 
other  aubjeota  upon  whidi  their  opinions  and  viewa  had  by  this  time 
oonaiderably  diverged.  Addington  had  come  to  be  considt-red  aa  the 
leader  or  head  of  the  daaa  of  persooa  apecially  styled  the  King*8 
Friends ;  and  it  was  understood  to  have  been  at  the  exprena  request 
of  his  majesty  that  he  now  assumed  offloe.  The  most  memorable 
event  of  Mr.Addington  s  short  adminiatration  was  the  Peace  of  Amiens^ 
which  proved  still  shorter  than  its  author^s  tenure  of  power.  Soon 
after  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  the  beginning  of  1803,  Pitt,  who  had 
liitherto  supported  hia  old  friend,  began  to  intimate  an  approhension 
that  he  waa  acarcely  equal  to  the  crisis,  and  then  openly  joined  Fox 
and  the  regular  oppoaitaon.  The  raault  waa  that  Addington  resigned^ 
and  Pitt  was  reatorsd  to  power  io  May  of  the  following  year. 
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The  displaced  minister  however  made  do  attempt  to  form  a  party 
•gainst  his  suocessor.  He  would  probably  indeed  have  admitted  as 
resdily  as  any  one  else  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  the  preferable  person  of  the  two 
to  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  at  snob  a  moment^  now  that  he  was  willing 
to  accept  the  poet  upon  the  oondition— namely,  the  abandonment  of 
the  question  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation— which  he  had  formerly 
rejected ;  but  which  the  king,  and^  it  most  be  sdded,  the  great  majority 
of  the  country  aod  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  regutled  as  indis« 
pensable.  The  resumption  of  office  by  Pitt  in  May  1804  was  a  con- 
cession ou  his  part  of  a  great  point  and  a  great  principle,  and  a  decided 
victory  obtained  by  Qeoige  III.  and  his  friend  Addington.  The  new 
go verament  was  from  the  first  supported  by  Addington,  who  in  January 
1805  again  took  office  as  president  of  the  counoU,  being  at  the  same 
time  made  a  peer  by  the  title  of  Viscount  Sidmouth.  It  is  said  that 
he  accepted  this  elevation,  which  removed  him  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  much  reluctance.  He  resigned  the  presidency  in  July 
of  the  same  year  in  which  he  accepted  that  office.  The  causes  are 
thus  stated  in  the  '  Annual  Register,'  in  the  relation  of  the  proceedings, 
so  distressing  to  Pitt,  which  were  this  year  taken  ngainst  Lord  Melville: 
— **  During  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  the  new  president  of  the 
council  and  his  adherents  separated  from  the  minister,  and  took  an 
eager  and  an  active  part  in  bringing  Lord  Melville  to  the  bar  of  public 
justice ;  conduct  which  must  have  been  considered  as  a  defection  from 
the  government  of  which  they  formed  a  part,  and,  as  such,  must  have 
been  deeply  resented  by  the  minister.  It  was  also  rumoured  that  other 
causes  of  distaste  and  disagreement  existed  between  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Sidmouth  at  this  period  ;  that  the  former  was  jealous  of  the  influence 
which  the  latter  maintidned  in  a  certain  quarter,  which  had  lately 
been  manifested  in  the  conferring  of  high  ecclesiastical  dignities :  and 
that,  instead  of  gaining  an  nseful  ally,  Mr.  Pitt  had  only  exposed 
himself  to  the  machinations  of  a  dangerous  rival.  Whether  these 
reports  wore  founded  in  truth  it  is  not  our  province  to  decide, 
but  certain  it  is  that  on  the  10th  day  of  July  the  Viscount  Sid- 
mouth and  the  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire  resigned  their  respective 
offices." 

When  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Orenville  succeeded  to  power  in  February 
1806,  after  the  death  of  Pitt,  Lord  Sidmouth  was  made  lord  privy 
seal ;  aod  when  the  ministry  was  reconstructed  in  October,  he  was 
replaced  in  hb  former  post  of  president  of  the  council,  which  he  held 
till  the  breaking  up  of  Lord  Qrenville's  government  in  March  following. 
After  this  he  remained  ont  of  office  for  about  five  years.  Then  in  April 
1812,  in  the  last  moments  of  Mr.  Peroevai's  administration,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  council  for  ^e  third  time.  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  when  Lord  Liverpool  assumed  the  premiership  after  the 
assassination  of  Mr.  PerceviJ,  Lord  Sidmouth  became  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department. 

This  office,  which  for  the  first  time  gave  him  much  of  a  real  share 
in  the  business  of  government,  he  continued  to  hold  for  the  next  ten 
years.  His  conduct  on  several  occasions,  as,  for  instance,  on  that  of 
the  great  meeting  for  reform,  held  at  Manchester  in  August  1819, 
exposed  him  to  a  good  deal  of  jsopular  outcry  and  obloquy ;  but  he 
was  never  charged  wiih  being  deficient  in  decision  aod  fearlessness, 
and  he  at  least  succeeded  in  very  difficult  times  in  preventing  the  public 
safety  from  ever  being  seriously  endangered.  He  resigned  his  office  in 
1822,  but  at  the  earnest  request  of  Lord  Liverpool  he  retained  his  seat 
iu  the  cabinet  for  two  years  longer.  He  finally  retired  from  official 
life  in  1824 ;  but  he  continued  for  some  years  to  attend  frequently  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  though  he  seldom  spoke.  He  had  at  no  time 
indeed  been  accustomed  to  come  forward  much  in  debate.  He 
survived  till  the  15th  of  February  1844,  when  he  died  at  his  residence, 
the  Wiiite  Lodge,  in  Richmond  Park,  of  which  he  was  deputy  ranger. 
Lord  Sidmouth  was  twice  married;  first  in  1781,  to  Ursula  Maiy, 
daughter  of  Leonard  Hammond,  Esq.,  of  Cheam,  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
who  died  in  1811,  after  bringing  him  four  sons  and  four  daughters; 
secondly,  in  1823,  to  the  honourable  Marianne,  widow  of  Thomas 
Townehend,  Esq.,  of  Honingtou  Park,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and 
ocly  daughter  of  Lord  Stowell,  who  died  also  before  him  in  1842. 

SIDNEY,  or  SYDNEY,  ALGERNON,  was  the  second  surviving 
son  of  Robert,  second  eatl  of  Leicester  of  that  creation,  and  of  his 
wiftf  Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northumberland. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  1621  or  1622.  When  hia  father 
went  aa  ambassador  to  Denmark  iu  1632,  he  took  his  son  Algernon 
with  him ;  and  four  yean  after  he  likewise  aooompanied  his  father 
on  his  embassy  to  France.  His  first  entrance  upon  public  life  was 
in  16il,  when,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  Irelsod, 
he  went  over  to  that  country,  of  whicdi  his  £sther  was  then  lord- 
lieutenant,  and  commanded  a  troop  of  horse  in  the  earl's  regiment 
Both  he  and  his  elder  brother,  the  Lord  Viseount  Lisle^  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  gallantry  in  the  campaigns  of  that  and  the 
following  year.  . 

Returning  to  England  in  August  1643,  the  two  brothers,  who  pro- 
feesed  to  be  on  their  way  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  were  seized  as  they 
landed  in  Lancashire,  by  order  of  the  parliament;  an  incident  which 
lost  them  the  favour  of  Charles,  who  believed  that  their  capture  was 
of  their  own  contrivance.    On  this  they  both  joined  the  parliamentary 

Earty,  and  Algernon  received  a  commission  as  captain  of  a  troop  of 
one  in  the  regiment  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.    In  April  1645 
Fairfax  raised  mm  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  gave  him  a  regiment; 


and  in  1646,  bis  brother  Lord  Lisle  having  become  UeatanaBi-gaoeFal 
of  Ireland,  he  was  made  lieutenant-genend  of  the  horse  in  that  king- 
dom, and  governor  of  Dublin.  In  the  beginning  of  the  same  year  he 
had  been  returned  member  for  Cardifi^,  in  the  room  of  William 
Herbert,  Esq.,  who  two  jean  before  had  been  disabled  from  sitting 
for  siding  with  the  king,  and  who  had  in  the  interim  been  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Edgehill.  In  May  1647.  having  come  over  to  his  native 
country,  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  house  of  Commons  for  his 
services  in  Iraland,  and  was  appointed  governor  of  Dover.  In  1648 
he  acted  as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  trud  of  the  king,  although  he 
was  not  present  when  the  sentence  was  passed,  nor  did  he  sign  the 
warrant  for  the  execution.  On  the  establishment  of  the  protectorate 
however  he  retired  from  public  affain,  and  he  appean  to  have  eon- 
tinned  to  reside  at  the  family  seat  of  Penshunt  in  Kent,  and  at  other 
places  in  the  country,  during  the  government  of  Cromwell  and 
his  son. 

But  on  the  restoration  of  the  long  parliament  in  May  1659,  Sidney 
again  came  forwud,  and  on  the  18th  of  that  month  was  nominated 
one  of  the  council  of  state.  On  the  6th  of  June  following  he  waa 
sent,  along  with  Sir  Robei*t  Honey  wood  and  Mr.  Bomo,  to  Denmark, 
to  negociate  a  peace  between  that  eountry  and  Sweden ;  and  he  was 
absent  upon  this  mission  when  the  king  returned.  In  a  letter  written 
to  him  by  his  father  shortly  after  the  Ueatoration,  and  publiahed  in 
'  Familiar  Letten,  written  by  John,  late  earl  of  Rochester,  and  several 
other  penone  of  honour'  (8vo,  Lond.,  1697),  the  earl  mentions  a 
report  which  he  had  heard,  that  when  the  Univenity  of  Copenhagen 
brought  Sidney  their  album,  and  desired  him  to  write  something  in 
it-.,  he  wrote — 


<i 


.  .  .  .  ManuB  hec  inimica  tyrannis 

Ensc  petit  placidam  sub  libertate  quictom,*' 


and  siraed  the  verses  with  bis  name.  This  anecdote  is  confirmed  by 
Lord  Molesworth,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  'Account  of  Denmark' 
(fint  published  in  1694),  tells  us,  that  even  while  Sidney  was  still  at 
the  Danish  court,  "  M.  Terlon,  the  French  ambassador,  had  the  confi- 
dence to  tear  out  of  the  '  Book  of  Mottoes  *  in  the  king's  library  **  the 
above  lines,  "  which  Mr.  Sidney,  according  to  the  liberty  allowed  to 
all  noble  stnngen,  had  written  iu  iu"  "  Though  M.  Terlon,"  adds 
Lord  Molesworth,  "  undentood  not  a  word  of  Latin,  he  was  told  by 
others  the  meaning  of  that  sentence,  which  he  considered  as  a  libel 
upon  the  French  government,  and  upon  such  aa  was  then  setting  up 
in  Denmark  by  French  assistance  or  example^"  His  fatht^r  intLmates 
that  this  and  some  other  things  he  had  heard  of  him  made  him  hesi- 
tate about  speaking  to  the  king  in  his  behalf,  as  he  intended  to  do. 
**  It  is  also  said,"  continues  the  earl,  **  that  a  minister  who  hath 
married  a  Lady  Lanrenoe  here  at  Chelsea,  but  now  dwelling  at  Copen- 
hagen, being  there  in  company  with  jou,  said, '  I  think  you  were  none 
of  the  late  king's  judges,  nor  guilty  of  hia  death,'  meaning  our  king. 
*  Guilty  ! '  said  you.  'Do  you  call  that  a  fault  f  Why  it  waa  the 
justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever  waa  done  in  England,  or  anywhere 
elre ;'  with  other  words  to  the  same  effect  It  is  said  also  that,  you 
having  heard  of  a  design  to  seize  upon  you,  or  to  cause  you  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  you  took  notice  of  it  to  the  King  of  Denmark  himaelf, 
and  said,  *  I  hear  there  ia  a  design  to  seise  upon  me;  but  who  is  it  that 
hath  that  design  ?  £8t  ce  noire  bandit  $  *  by  which  you  are  understood 
to  mean  the  king.  Besides  this,  it  is  reported  that  you  have  been 
heard  to  say  many  scornful  aud  contemptuous  things  of  the  king'a 
person  and  family,  which,  unlers  you  can  justify  yourself,  will  hardly 
be  forgiven  or  forgotten;  for  such  peiaonal  ofienoes  make  deeper 
impressions  than  public  actions,  either  of  war  or  treaty.* 

The  reports  wera  probably  not  to  be  gainsay  ed.  Indeed  Sidney,  in 
his  answer  to  his  father  says,  **  That  which  I  am  reported  to  have 
written  in  the  book  at  Copenhagen  is  true ;  and,  never  having  heard 
that  any  sort  of  men  were  so  worthily  the  objects  of  enmity  aa  those  I 
mentioned,  I  did  never  in  the  leaat  scruple  avowing  myself  to  be  an 
enemy  unto  them."  Accordingly,  instead  of  coming  home,  he  pro* 
ceeded  fint  to  Hambui^  whence  he  went  to  Frankfurt,  and  from 
thence  to  Rome,  where  he  proposed  to  take  up  his  residenoe.  About 
the  middle  of  the  year  1661,  however,  he  waa  forced  to  remove  to 
Fraecati ;  and  he  is  afterwards  traced  to  various  places  in  Germany, 
France,  and  the  Low  Countries.  In  1665  he  was  at  the  Hague, 
actively  employed,  along  with  other  Eugli<>b  exiles  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples, in  urging  the  states  of  Holland  to  invade  this  country ;  and  the 
next  year  he  is  found  at  Paria,  impressing  upon  Louis  XIV.  the 
advantage  Fnnce  would  derive  from  the  estabUshmeot  of  a  republic 
in  England :  a  project  in  favour  of  which  he  engaged,  in  a  memorial 
to  the  king,  to  procure  a  rising,  if  he  were  allowed  a  grant  of  100,000 
crowns.  From  this  time  be  appean  to  have  resided  in  Gascony,  till 
at  last*  in  1677,  a  pardon  and  permission  for  him  to  return  home 
were  obtained  from  Charles  IL,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  anxiously 
desirous  to  see  his  aged  father  onoe  more  before  he  died.  The  eari 
died  that  same  year,  and,  although  he  had  never  approved  of  the 
coune  his  son  had  taken,  left  him  a  legacy  of  5,1001.,  with  which,  he 
says,  in  his  *  Apology,*  dated  on  the  day  of  his  death,  he  would  have 
immediately  returned  to  Gascony,  if  he  had  not  been  detained  by  a 
long  and  tedious  suit  in  Chancery,  in  which  he  was  iuvolved  by  his 
elder  brothsr,  now  Earl  of  Leicester,  choosing  to  dispute  his  father^s 
will.    Before  this,  Sidney  appean  to  have  been  only  assiated  by  hit 
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father  with  irregular  and  scanty  remittanoes;  and  during  his  wander- 
ings on  the  Continent  he  was  often  in  great  straits. 

It  Ib  commonly  stated  that  Sidney's  pardon  was  obtained  through 
the  interest  of  the  Karl  of  Sunderland,  who  was  the  son  of  hia  sister 
Dorothy  (Widler^s  'Sacharissa');  but  he  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Hon.  Henry  Savile,  then  the  English  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France,  appears  to  attribute  it  to  that  gentleman's  exertions.  "  My 
obligation  unto  you,''  he  says,  *<  I  so  far  acknowledge  ...  to  be  the 
greatest  that  I  have  in  a  long  time  received  from  any  man,  as  not 
to  value  the  leave  you  have  obtained  for  me  to  i-eturn  into  my 
country,  after  so  long  an  absence^  at  a  lower  rate  than  the  saving  of 
my  lifeu" 

We  are  indebted  for  the  strongest  light  that  has  been  cast  upon  the 
oonduct  of  Sidney  after  his  return,  to  the  despatches  of  the  French 
minister,  Barillon,  published  from  the  originals  in  the  foreign  office  at 
Versailles,  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  in  his  '  Memoirs  of  Qreat  Britain 
and  Iielaod,*  4 to,  Lond.,  1778.  In  a  despatch  dated  6th  December 
1680,  Barillon  writes,  "The  Sieur  Algernoon  Sydney  is  a  man  of 
great  views  and  very  high  designs,  which  tend  to  the  establishment  of 
a  republic.  He  is  in  the  party  of  the  Independents  and  other  secta- 
ries ;  and  this  party  were  masters  during  the  last  troubles.  They  are 
not  at  present  very  powerful  in  parliament^  but  they  are  strong  in 
London ;  and  it  is  through  the  intrigues  of  the  Sieur  Algernoon  Sidney 
that  one  of  the  two  sheriffs,  named  Bethal,  has  been  elected.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham  is  of  the  same  party,  and  believes  himself  at  the 
head,  &a  •  .  .  The  service  which  I  may  draw  from  Mr.  Sidney  does 
not  appear,  for  bis  connections  are  with  obscure  and  concealed 
persons ;  but  he  is  intimate  with  the  Sieur  Jones  [Sir  William  Jones, 
lately  attorney-general],  who  is  a  man  of  the  greatest  knowledge  in 
the  laws  of  England,  and  will  be  chancellor,  if  the  party  opposed  to 
the  court  shall  gain  the  superiority,  and  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  be 
contented  with  any  other  employment."  And  in  the  account  of  his 
disbursements  among  the  pallets,  from  the  22nd  December  1678,  to 
the  Uth  December  1679,  Barillon  sets  down  '*To  Mr.  Sidney  600 
guineas,  which  makes  643/.  16«.  sterling.'*  See  also  the  despatch  of 
September  30th,  1680,  for  an  account  of  the  aTguments  Sidney  was 
accustomed  to  use  with  Barillon  to  show  that  it  was  for  the  interest 
of  France  that  England  should  be  converted  into  a  republic  Mr. 
Hallam  ha«  some  remarks  which  will  be  found  worth  attention  upon 
the  conduct  imputed  to  Sidney  as  to  this  matter,  in  his  '  Constitutional 
History/  voL  ii 

Sidney  was  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Qnildford,  at  the 
general  election  in  1678,  and  for  Bramber  at  that  in  1679;  but  was 
defeated  both  times,  although  on  the  first  occasion  ha  petitioned 
againat  the  return  of  hia  opponent,  and  on  the  second  he  was  only 
unseated  after  a  double  return.  He  had  thus  openly  taken  his  stand 
as  the  opponent  of  the  court;  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  leagued  with 
Monmouth,  Shaftesbury,  Russell,  Essex,  and  the  other  popular  leaders, 
who  may  have  differed  among  themselves  in  their  principles  and 
views,  but  the  deaigns  of  the  most  moderate  of  whom  certainly 
extended  to  such  a  change  of  government  as  would  have  amounted  to 
a  revolution.  When  the  Rye-House  Plot  was  announced  [Hussbll^ 
WiLLiAtf,  Lord],  in  June  1683,  Sidney  was  immediately  arrested, 
along  with  his  friend  Lord  Russell,  and  committed  to  the  Tower  on 
a  charge  of  high  treason.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  bar  of  the 
King's  Bench  to  plead,  on  the  7th  of  November,  and  his  trial  took 
place  on  the  21st^  before  Sir  Gteorge  Je£f«ries^  lately  promoted  to  the 
place  of  Lord  Chief  Justice.  Jefferies  exhibited  less  tiian  usual  of  his 
wonted  coarseness  and  passion  on  this  occasion;  but  his  demeanour 
was  very  determined  and  inflexible,  and  he  bore  down  every  objection 
of  the  prisoner  with  an  authority  that  nothing  could  shake  or  impress. 
The  only  evidence  in  support  of  the  principal  facts  charged  was  ihe 
vile  Lord  Howard  of  E^criok,  who  had,  according  to  hia  own  account 
been  a  party  to  the  plot^  and  now  came  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  his 
associates  in  order  to  save  hia  own;  and  as  the  law  of  high  treason 
required  two  witnesses  to  prove  the  crime,  the  other  was  supplied  by 
bringing  forward  a  manuscript  found  among  Sidney's  papers,  and 
asserted,  no  doubt  with  truth,  to  be  his  handwriting,  which,  it  was 
pretended,  contained  an  avowal  and  defence  of  principles  the  same,  or 
of  the  same  nature,  with  thoae  involved  in  the  alleged  plok  He  was 
on  this  imperfect  evidence  found  guilty;  and  being  again  brought  up 
on  the  26tb,  was  sentenced  to  m  put  to  death  after  the  manner  of 
execution  then  enjoined  by  law  in  cases  of  high  treason.  He  twice 
petitioned  the  king  for  pardon ;  but  all  that  could  be  obtained  for 
him  was  the  remission  of  the  degrading  and  brutal  parts  of  his 
seutence ;  and  on  Friday,  the  7th  of  December,  he  waa  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill.  No  one  ever  suffered  with  more  firmness  or  with  less 
parade.  He  did  not  even  address  the  people;  but  when  asked  to 
•peak,  replied  that  he  bad  made  his  peace  with  Qod,  and  had  nothing 
to  say  to  man.  A  paper  which  he  delivered  to  the  sheri£^  and  which 
was  afterwards  printed,  concluded  as  follows : — '*  The  Lord  sanctify 
these  my  sufferings  unto  me ;  and  though  I  fall  as  a  eaorifice  unto 
idols,  suffer  not  idolatry  to  be  established  in  this  land.  .  .  .  Grant 
that  I  may  die  glorifying  thee  for  all  thy  mercies,  and  that  at  the  last 
thou  hast  permitted  me  to  be  singled  out  as  a  witness  of  thy  truth, 
and,  even  by  the  confe&iion  of  my  veij  opposers,  for  that  old  cause, 
in  which  I  was  from  my  }  outh  engaged,  and  for  which  thou  hast 
often  and  wonderfully  declared  thyself.*' 
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The  trial  and  condemnation  of  Algernon  Sidney  seem  very  naturally 
to  have  shocked  the  public  feeling  of  the  Ume  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
Even  the  cautious  Evelyn,  after  stating  that  he  was  executed  *'  on  tbe 
single  witness  of  that  monster  of  a  man,  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick, 
and  some  sheets  of  paper  taken  in  Mr.  Sidoey^s  study,  pretended  to  be 
written  by  him,  but  not  fully  proved,  nor  the  time  when,  but  appear- 
ing to  have  been  written  before  his  majesty's  restoration,  and  then 
pardoned  by  the  Act  of  Oblivion,"  adds,  that  **  though  Mr.  Sidney 
was  known  to  be  a  person  obstinately  averse  to  government  by  a 
monarch  (the  subject  of  the  paper  was  in  anawer  to  one  of  Sir  E.  [K.  ?] 
Filmer),  yet  it  was  thought  he  had  very  hard  measure."  He  de6cribes 
Sidney  as  "  a  man  of  groat  courage,  great  sense,  great  parts,  which 
he  showed  both  at  his  trial  and  death ; "  and  he  appears  to  have  been 
looked  upon  universally  in  the  same  light— by  his  friends  as  ono  of 
the  ablest,  by  his  enemies  as  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  his  party. 
While  he  was  yet  in  exile,  Charles  himself,  in  1670,  described  him  to 
Colbert,  the  French  minister,  as  one  who  could  not  be  too  far  from 
England,  where  his  pernicious  sentiments,  supported  with  so  great 
parts  and  courage^  might  do  much  hurt :  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Charles's  personal  enmity  contributed  to  this  manifest 
perversion  of  the  law.  With  the  exception  of  Shaftesbury  Sidney  was 
the  oidy  person  of  eminent  ability  in  the  particular  knot  of  patriots 
to  which  he  belonged.  Yet  he  must  not  be  confounded  in  intellec- 
tual, any  more  than  in  moral  character,  with  that  brilliant  and 
versatile  politiciao.  'A  man  of  talents  and  accomplishments  he  was, 
but  narrow>minded,  opinionative,  and  egotistical,  to  the  point  of  utter 
impracticability.  Burnet  describes  him  ''as  a  man  of  most  extra- 
ordinary courage,  a  steady  man,  even  to  obstinacy,  sincere,  but  of  a 
rough  and  boiaterous  temper,  that  could  not  bear  contradiction,  but 
would  give  foul  language  upon  it.  He  seemed  to  be  a  Christian," 
addi  the  bishop,  ''  but  in  a  piarticular  form  of  his  own :  he  thought  it 
was  to  be  like  a  divine  philosophy  in  the  mind ;  but  he  was  against 
all  public  worship,  and  everything  that  looked  like  a  church.  He 
was  stiff  to  all  republican  principles,  and  such  an  enemy  to  every  thiog 
that  looked  like  monarchy,  that  he  set  himself  in  a  high  opposition 
against  Cromwell  when  he  was  made  Protector.  He  had  studied  the 
history  of  government  in  all  its  branches  beyond  any  man  I  ever  knew." 

Sidney'a  '  Discourses  concerning  Qovernment '  were  first  published 
in  1698,  with  a  short  preface  by  John  Toland  ;  again  in  1704,  and  a 
third  time  in  1761,  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Thomas  HoUis,  who  pre- 
fixed a  Life  of  the  Author,  and  also  printed  for  the  first  time  his 
'  Apology '  already  mentioned.  This  edition  of  the  works  of  Algernon 
Sidney  was  reproduced  in  1772  by  Mr.  Brand  HoUis,  to  whom  Mr. 
Thomas  Hollis  left  his  property,  with  notes  and  corrections  by  Mr.  J. 
Robertson,  and  the  addition  of  some  letters  and  other  short  pieces  of 
Sidney's,  all  previously  published,  together  with  a  tract  entitled  *  A 
General  View  of  Gkivemment  in  Europe,'  first  printed  in  James  Ralph's 
anonymous  publication  entitled  '  Of  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parlia- 
ments,' 2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1744,  and  there  attributed  to  Sidney,  but 
whioh  Robertson  says  he  is  convinced  '  is  the  production  of  a  different 
hand.'  In  fact  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  spurious.  The  two  edi- 
tions of  1751  and  1772  both  contain  <  Letters  of  the  Honourable 
Algernon  Sydney  to  the  Honourable  Henry  Savile,  Amba^8ador  in 
France,  in  the  year  1679,  &o.,  now  first  printed  from  the  Originals  in 
Mr.  Sidney's  own  Hand,'  which  origiually  appeared  ia  an  octavo 
volume  at  London  in  1742.  See  also  Arthur  Coilins's  '  Memoirs  of  the 
Lives  and  Actions  of  the  Sydneye,'  prefixed  to  his  'Letters  and 
Memorials  of  State,'  &c.,  2  vols.  foL,  Loudon,  1746  ;  and  Blencowe'a 
'Sidney  Papers,'  8vo,  London,  1825..  Collins  states  that  several 
treatises  by  Sidney  in  Latin  and  Italian,  and  aho  an  'Essay  on 
Virtuous  Love,'  in  English,  remain  in  his  own  hand  writing  at 
Penahurst  There  is  a  Life  of  Algernon  Sydney,  by  George  Wil«on 
Meadley,  8vo,  London,  1813. 

Sidney's  trial  was  prioted  in  1684,  but  is  said  to  have  first  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Jefferies,  who  struck  out  whatever  he  pleased. 
It  is  given,  along  with  the  other  trials  connected  with  the  Rye-house 
Ploti  in  Howel's  <  State  Trials,'  vol.  ix.,  pp.  357-1000.  See  also  the 
'  True  Account  and  Declaration  of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy  against  ^e 
late  King,'  &&,  written  by  Bishop  Sprat,  and  published  by  order  of 
James  II.  in  1685;  and  'The  Secret  History  of  the  Ityehouse  Plot,  by 
Ford,  lord  Grey,'  first  printed  in  1754. 

The  attainder  of  Algernon  Sidney  was  reversed  after  the  Revolution 
by  the  7th  Private  Act  of  the  first  session  of  the  first  parliament  of 
William  and  Mary,  the  preamble  of  which  declared  that  Sidney  had 
been  most  unjustly  and  wrongfully  convicted  and  attainted  "by  means 
of  an  illegal  return  of  jurors,  and  by  denial  of  his  lawful  challenges  to 
divers  of  them  for  want  of  freehold,  and  without  sufficient  legal 
evidence  of  any  treasons  committed  by  him ;  there  being  at  that  time 
produced  a  paper  found  in  the  closet  of  the  said  Algernon,  suppo>ed 
to  be  his  handwriting,  which  was  not  proved  by  the  testimouy  of  any 
one  witness  to  be  written  by  him,  but  the  jury  was  directed  to  believe 
it  by  comparing  it  with  other  papers  of  the  said  Algernon ;  besides 
that  paper  so  produced,  there  waa  but  one  witness  to  prove  any  matter 
against  the  said  Algernon ;  and  by  a  partial  and  unjust  construction  of 
the  statute  declaring  what  was  hb  treason."  It  is  observable,  that 
neither  in  this  Act  nor  in  that  passed  in  the  same  session  reversing 
the  attainder  of  Lord  Russell  is  there  any  assertion  of  the  innocence 
of  the  convicted  party. 
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SIDNEY,  SIR  PHILIP,  was  born  NoTember  29,  1554,  t  Pens- 
hurst  in  Kent.  H«  wfts  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  the  faToorite  of 
Edward  VLi  by  whom  Sir  Henry  wm  knighted  and  sent  as  ambissador 
to  France.  This  gentleman  is  dadcribed  by  Sir  R.  Naunton,  in  his 
'Fragmenta  Regalia/  as  *a  man  of  great  parts,'  and  certainly  the 
tKyauT  which  he  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  which  was  con- 
tinued to  him  by  Slicabeth,  who  made  him  lord-deputy  of  Ireland  and 
president  of  Wales,  is  strong  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  af  sertion. 
Abundant  testimony  to  his  wise  government  of  Ireland  is  borne  by 
Spenser  and  Sir  John  Davies,  in  their  treatises  on  the  state  of  that 
oountry.  Sir  Philip's  mother  was  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John,  Dnke 
of  Northumberland,  and  sister  to  Robert  Dudley,  the  favourite  of 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

Young  Sidney  was  in  1564  placed  at  school  at  Shrewsbury.  While 
there  hii  father  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  the  year  1566,  full  of 
sterling  advice.  This  letter  was  published  in  1591,  by  one  Qriffitbs,  a 
person  formerly  in  Sir  Henry*s  household.  At  this  time  Sidney  was 
only  twelve  years  old,  but  even  at  that  early  age  bis  biographer  and 
companion  Lord  Brooke  states  that  he  was  distinguished  for  in- 
telligenoe  and  for  a  gravity  beyond  his  years. 

In  1569  be  was  entereid  at  Cbristchurofa,  Oxford,  and  is  reported 
to  have  held  a  public  disputation  with  Carew,  the  author  of  the 
*  Survey  of  Cornwall'  During  hia  residence  at  Oxford,  negodatioos 
between  his  father  and  Sir  William  Cecil,  as  to  a  marriage  between 
Sidney  and  Anne  Cecil,  were  entered  into,  but  from  some  unexplained 
eaua«  never  were  matured.    From  Oxford  he  passed  to  Cambridge,  a 

Eractice  not  unusual  in  those  days,  and  be  left  that  university  with  a 
igh  reputation  for  scholarship  and  general  information. 
In  1572  Sidney  proceeded  on  bis  travels.  Paris  was  his  first  halting- 
place  ;  but  on  the  occasion  of  the  Massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  be  was 
obliged  to  shelter  himself  at  the  house  of  Sir  Francis  Walsingham, 
the  EnL.'U»h  ambassador,  to  whom  be  had  been  introduced  by  his 
uncle,  the  Eatl  of  Leicester.  After  quitting  that  city,  be  visited 
Belgium,  Germany,  Huogaty,  and  Italy.  At  Frankfurt  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  Hubert  Ijanguet,  who  addressed  a  volume  of  letters  to 
him.  He  arrived  at  Vienna  in  1578,  where  he  appears  to  have  devoted 
considerable  time  to  perfecting  bitoself  in  horsemanship  and  other 
exercises  peculiar  to  thore  times.  At  Venice  he  became  acquainted 
with  Edward  Wotton,  brother  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  who  is  the  E.  W. 
referred  to  in  the  first  lints  of  the  ' Defence  of  Poesie.'  He  is  stated 
alf o  to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Tasso,  but  this  statement  cannot 
be  verified.    He  returned  to  England  in  May  1575. 

On  his  return  home  Sidney  at  once  became  a  courtier,  and  a  very 
successful  one.  This  ta  ascribed  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton  to  the 
influence  of  his  uncle,  the  Karl  of  Leicester.  Naunton  rays  he  came 
**  famed  afurehand  by  a  noble  report  of  his  accomplishments,  which, 
together  with  the  state  of  his  person,  framed  by  a  natural  propension 
to  arms,  be  soon  attracted  the  good  opinion  of  all  men,  and  was  so 
highly  ptized  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  queen,  that  she  thought  the 
court  deficient  without  him."  Connected  with  this  success,  is  his  first 
literary  attempt,  a  masque,  entitled  the '  Lady  of  May,'  which  was 
performed  before  queen  Klinibeth  a^  Wanstead  House  in  Essex. 

Sidney  rose  in  favour.  In  1576  he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Vieuna  on  a  message  of  condolation,  the  manuscript  'in- 
structions '  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  Harieian  Collection.  P^ 
of  his  mission  was  to  condole  with  the  two  Counts  Palatine,  and  in 
the  execution  of  this  duty  he  obtained  the  strong  regard  and  friendship 
of  Prince  Ciisimir.    He  returned  home  in  1577. 

About  this  time  great  excitement  prevailed  throughout  England, 
owiDg  to  a  negociation  for  the  marriage  of  the  queen  with  Henry, 
duke  of  Aojou.    The  queen  appearing  at  one  time  to  lean  somewhat 
favourably  to  thi^  project,  Sidney  addressed  to  her  the  celebrated 
Rf  monstraooe.*     The  very  boldness  of  this  famous  letter  seemed  to 
preserve  the  author  fron>  any  of  the  usual  consequences  of  interference 
with  the  will  of  princes,  for  we  find  him  in  as  high  favour  as  ever ; 
while  inferior  people  who  took  the  same  views  suffersd  mutilation  and 
impriffonmentb     Soon  afterwards  a  auarrel  at  tennis  between  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  and  Sidney,  in  which  the  latter  behaved  with  great  spirit, 
occasioned  bis  retirement  from  court.    Wilton,  the  seat  of  his  brother- 
in-law  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  his  retreat,  and  during  this  retire- 
ment the  '  Arcadia'  was  written.    He  never  completed  it,  nor  was  it 
even  printed  in  his  lifetime.    After  bia  death,  bis  aister  collected  the 
manui^cript,  and  a  continuation  of  it  was  written  by  Qervase  MarkhaoL 
It  was  published  in  1590,  under  the  title  of  the  'Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's ArcadiiL*    The  'Arcadia'  was  universslly  read  and  admirt'd 
at  the  time  of  its  publication,  and  gave  perhaps  a  greater  impulse  to 
the  national  taste  for  the  romantic  style  of  fiction  than  any  mogle  work 
before  or  after  it.    It  \b  now,  like  moat  of  its  clnss,  almost  forgotten. 
Admired  and  read  by  Cowley  and  Waller,  it  was  also  the  companion 
of  the  prison-hours  of  Charles  I.     Milton  says  that  the  prayer  of 
Pamela  in  the  *  Ikon  Basil  ike '  is  stolen  from  it.    Horace  Walpole  and 
Hr.  Hazlitt  have  spoken  in  Tery  deprecatory  terms  of  it.   Walpole  was 
probably  iooapable  of  appreciating  its  high  tone  of  feeling  and  senti- 
ment, and  Haxlitt  seems  to  have  censured  it  from  the  spirit  of  paradox 
in  which  he  so  often  loved  to  indulge.    It  is  a  work  little  likely  ever 
again  to  find  a  wide  circle  of  readers,  but  the  literary  student  who 
reads  it  with  due  allowance  for  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which 
it  waa  written,  aa  well  as  the  comparative  youth  of  the  writer,  and  a  I 


desire  to  find  oat  what  is  good  in  it^  m  well  aa  to  lenn  what  there 
was  in  it  to  impress  to  strongly  tfaa  mind  of  the  age,  will  not  fail  to 
diaeover  a  breadth  and  force  of  Uiought,  a  rich  beauty  of  imagioatioa, 
and  an  exquisite  poetic  fiseliog  such  aa  will  oonvince  him  that — 
however  tedious  or  even  unreasonable  it  may  appear  to  thoao  who 
turn  to  it  aa  to  an  idle  novel— it  is  really  a  work  of  rare  genius  though 
cant  in  an  unfortunate  mould.  In  1581,  the  '  Defence  of  Poeeie,'  the 
other  great  work  of  Sidney,  and  upon  which  his  fisaie  as  aa  author 
now  perhaps  more  deoidedly  rests,  was  eompoaed,  but  did  not  appear 
until  1595.  Nothing  more  ean  be  said  upon  the  cause  whieh  it  advo- 
catea,  and  wliat  is  said  is  placed  in  soeh  a  point  of  view,  sod  expreaaed 
in  so  happy  a  manner,  as  to  leave  nothing  to  desire.  The  namea  of 
Wither,  Ben  Jonson,  and  Warton  are  sufldent  evidenoe  of  the  high 
favour  with  whieh  it  has  been  reeeived. 

After  sustaining  a  severs  disappointment  from  the  marriage  of  the 
Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  whom  he  celebrated  under  the  nanaes  of 
Philoclea  in  the  'Arcadia,'  and  Stella  in  his  poems,  and  to  whom  he 
was  most  deeply  attached,  he  married  in  158S,  BVanoea,  only  daughter 
of  his  old  friend  Sir  Francis  Walsingham.  Shortly  after  he  stood 
proxy  for  Prin6b  Oasimir  at  an  instalktion  of  Knights  of  the  Garter  aft 
Windsor,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  queen.  In 
the  ensuing  year  he  took  up  the  defence  of  his  uncle,  the  Barl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  been  attacked  by  Parsons,  the  Jesuit^  in  a  trset 
eslled  'Leicester's  Commonwealth.'  Sidney's  answer  is  entitled  a 
'  Diwiourse  in  Defence  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.'  Bariy  in  the  year 
1585  he  seems  to  have  meditated  joining  Sir  FVands  Drake's  aeeond 
expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies.  The  queen 
however,  taking  fright  **  lest  she  should  lose  the  jewel  of  her 
dominions,"  peremptorily  forbade  hit  embarkation.  Fuller  and  some 
other  writers  aaaert  that  at  this  time  alao  the  crown  of  Poland  was 
offered  to  him  and  declined* 

The  war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Hollanders  waa  bdng 
carried  on  at  this  time.  In  order  to  mark  her  sense  of  his  merits,  the 
queen,  in  1585,  appointed  him  governor  of  Flushing.  After  aosM 
considerable  successes  against  the  enemy,  the  troops  under  his  oora* 
mand  accidentally  met  and  encountered  a  foree  of  about  3000  men 
who  were  marching  to  relieve  Zotphen,  a  town  of  Quelderiand.  The 
engagement  took  place  on  the  82nd  of  September  1586,  almost  uodar 
the  walls  of  the  town.  After  having  had  a  horse  shot  under  him,  and 
in  his  third  charge,  Sidney  rscoived  a  wound  from  a  musket-bnllet  in 
the  left  thigh,  a  little  above  the  knee.  The  anecdote  related  by  his 
friend  and  biographer  Lord  Brooke  of  his  conduct  on  leavnag  the 
battle-field  illustrates  his  character.  Lord  Brooke's  words  are — ^''In 
which  sad  progress,  passing  along  by  the  rest  of  the  army,  where  Ids 
uncle  the  geuMid  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding',  he 
called  for  some  driok,  which  was  presently  brought  him ;  but  as  he 
was  putting  the  bottle  to  his  mouth  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried 
along,  who  had  eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feasti  ghastly  casting  up  hit 
ejes  at  tbe  bottle  Which  Sir  Philip  pereeiving^  took  it  from  hia  head 
before  he  drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these  vrords : 
*  Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine.' "  The  wound  waa  mortal, 
and  after  many  days  of  severe  suffering  he  died  at  Amheim,  in  the 
arms  of  Lady  Sidney  (who  had  accompanied  him  to  Flushing)  and  of 
his  fiuthful  secretary  William  Temple,  on  the  7th  of  October  1586,  in 
the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Tbe  body  of  Sidney  was  conveyed  to  Enghnd,  and  interred  in  Old 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  on  the  16th  of  February  1587,  after  lying  many 
days  in  state.  A  general  mourning,  the  first,  it  is  believed,  of  tibe 
kind,  was  observed  throughout  the  country.  The  fonerslwsa attended 
by  seven  deputies,  one  Ibr  each  of  the  Seven  United  Frovinoea^  and  by 
a  great  number  of  peers,  his  friends,  and  others. 

The  universities  published  three  volumes  of  Blegiea  on  his  death. 
Spenser  composed  one  on  him  under  the  title  of  '  AstrophsL'  Can- 
stable  contributed  sonnets. 

*'  Sir  Philip  Sidney  was,"  says  a  writer  in  tiie  'Retrospective  Review,' 
"  a  gentleman  finished  and  complete,  in  whom  mildness  was  asaodated 
with  courage,  erudition  mollified  by  refinement,  and  courtUneaa  digni- 
fied by  truth.  He  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  English  character  wsa 
capable  of  producing,  when  foreign  admixtures  had  not  destroyed  its 
simplicity  or  politeness  debased  its  honour.  Of  such  a  stamp  was  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  and  as  such  every  Englishman  has  reason  to  be  proud 
of  him."  His  character  has  been  a  favourite  theme.  Near  his  own 
timea^  Nash,  in  his  'Pierce  Pennilees,'  Lord  Brooke^  Camden,  Ben 
Jonaon,  Sir  Robert  Naunton,  and  John  Aubrey  have  all  contributed 
to  fill  the  ranks  of  his  panegyrists.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  called  him  the 
"English  Petrarch."  The  chivalry  of  his  charaoter,  his  learning, 
generous  patronage  of  talent,  and  his  untimely  ht&  oombine  to  make 
him  an  object  of  great  intereatL  "  He  trod,"  says  the  author  of  the 
'  EflSgies  Poetio8»,'  *'  from  hia  oradle  to  his  grave  amid  incense  and 
fiowers,  and  died  in  a  dream  of  gloiy." 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  of  Sidney's  writings,  that  they 
display  great  brilliancy  of  imagination,  with  a  ehasteneas  of  sentimeot 
well  olculated  to  refine  the  taste  of  the  times.  Their  ohief  faults  are 
chai^geable  on  the  strsinsd  and  artificial  style,  the  excess  of  wbieh  in 
all  its  absurdity  may  be  found  in  that  very  curious  work  Lilly's 
'  Eophues.'  Some  of  Sidney's  Sonnets  are  among  the  most  perfect  in 
the  language. 

Sidney's  widow  manied  Bobart  Devereuxy  earl  of  Esaex  who  wm 
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bebeaddd  in  Fobruary  1600;  and  she  again  married  Riehard  de  Burgb, 
known  as  the  Qreat  Earl  of  Claniioarde.  Sidney's  *  Stella,'  Ladj  Riob, 
afterwards  cansed  great  scandal  by  hsr  unfortunate  oonneotion  with 
Moontjoy,  earl  of  LeTonahira  Mrs.  Jameson,  In  ber  'Bomanoe  of 
Biography,'  gives  an  interesting  aeoount  of  this  lady.  Sidney  left  one 
child,  EiizalMth,  oountess  of  Rutland,  who  died  without  issue. 

Besides  the  works  before  enumerated,  he  oontributed  poems  to 
'  England's  Helioou,' '  England's  Parnassus,'  and  'Davidson's  Rhapsody.' 
An  English  version  of  the  '  Psalms '  and  '  Valour  Anatomised  into  a 
Fancy,'  published  in  1581,  attributed  by  some  to  Sir  Thomas  0  Yerbury, 
are  lus  other  remains.  For  the  modem  reader,  Gray's  edition  of  his 
misoelluieons  works,  published  at  Ojiford  in  1829,  leaves  little  to  be 
desired. 

(Wood,  Athena:  Fuller,  Worihiu;  Sidney  Pa/j^en:  Sir  R.  Naunton, 
Fragmmta  Eegalia  ;  Britith  Bibliographer  ;  Dr.  Zouoh,  Life,  dfc») 

SiDO'NIUS  APOLLINA'RIS,  a  Latin  writer,  or  with  his  full 
name,  C.  Sollius  Apollinasis  Mobbbtub  Sxdovios,  wss  bom  in  the 
province  of  Oallia  Lugdunensis,  a-O^  480.  His  works  oonsist  of  several 
poems,  chiefly  panegyrios  and  epithalamia,  and  nine  books  of  epistles, 
which  possess  some  historieal  value ;  but  the  style  and  language  of 
his  prose,  ss  well  as  poetry,  bear  evident  timees  of  the  downfttU  of 
the  Latin  Ungusge  and  literature.  Sidonius  was  a  person  of  hijgh 
rank.  He  lived,  ss  appears  from  his  epistles,  on  intimate  terms  with 
Theodorio,  king  of  the  Visigoths.  He  was  the  son-in-law  of  the 
emperor  Avitus,  whom  he  praises  in  a  panegyric  of  600  verces,  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  a  bvonae  statue  placed  in  one  of  the  por- 
ticoes belonging  to  Trajan's  library ;  and  on  the  inauguration  of  the 
Emperor  Authemius  at  Rome,  he  obtained  the  office  of  pnefeci  of  the 
city,  as  a  reward  for  the  panegyrio  which  he  pronounced  upon  the 
occsaion.  Sidonius  was  made  bishop  of  Arvemi  (Clermont)  in  a.d. 
473,  and  died  August  21,  488. 

The  first  edition  of  Sidonius  was  printed  at  Milan  in  1498.  The 
beet  editions  are  by  Sirmoodus,  Pftris^  4U)^  1614,  and  Labbeus,  Paris, 
Ato,  1652. 

(Germain,  Btsai  LUtirairt  et  Historiqite  nut  ApoUinarii  Sidoniu^ 
Montpellier,  8vo,  1840.) 

SIEQEN,  LUDWia  VON,  the  inventor  of  meaaotinto  engraving, 
wss  bora  in  Utrecht  in  1609,  of  an  anoient  and  noble  family  of  West- 

fhalia.  His  mother  wai  a  native  of  Holland,  but  of  Spanish  origin ; 
er  name  was  Anna  Perez,  and  Johann  vqu  Siegen,  the  father  of 
Ludwig,  was  her  second  husbaod.  Ludwig  was  the  third  son  of  his 
parents.  In  1619  Ludwig's  mother  died,  and  his  father  Johann 
•ntered  in  the  following  years  into  the  service  of  Prinoe  Maurice  of 
Hesse  and  removed  to  Csssel,  where  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Collegium  Manritisnum,  founded  for  the  education  of  nobles  by  that 
prinoe  in  1617.  Ludwig  von  Siegen  was  educated  in  this  college*  and 
was  also  appointed  page  to  one  of  the  princea,  He  remained  in  CJsssel 
until  1626^  when  the  inhabitsnts  of  the  place  were  dispersed  to  various 
parts  in  consequenoe  of  the  plague.  Maurice  resigned  the  government 
m  tbe  year  following,  and  his  snooessor  William  V.  suspended  th6 
college  altogether.  Johann  von  Siegen  retired  to  Juliers  and  after- 
wards to  Kampen  in  Holland,  where  he  died  in  1655. 

Nothing  is  Ikuowo  of  the  life  of  Ludwig  Von  Siegen  from  the  time 
that  he  left  the  college  of  Caseel  in  1626  until  1687,  except  that  he 
was  in  France  and  Holland,  and  it  is  probable  tiiat  he  was  doing 
military  service  in  this  time.  In  1687  after  the  death  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse^  he  was  appointed  page  to  the  young  prinoe  William 
VI.,  by  his  mother  the  regent  Amelia  Elisabeth  of  Hanau,  and  ia  two 
years  afterwards  he  received  the  title  of  Kammeijunker,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  until  1641.  It  was  during  these  years,  between  1687 
and  1641,  Uiat  Siegen  discovered  his  new  method  of  engraving,  but  he 
removed  in  1641,  or  in  the  beginning  of  1642,  to  Amsterdam,  without 
imparting  his  seoret  in  Gemany.  On  the  19th  of  August  1642  he 
sent  a  letter  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Landgrave^  inclosing  some  proofo 
of  a  portrait  of  his  mother  Amelia  Eliaabeth,  and  the  plate  of  these 
prints  ii  the  first  messotinto  engraving.  Siegen  speaks  of  his  portrait 
ID  the  letter  referred  to  as  executed  in  a  new  and  astoniihing  manner, 
invented  by  him ;  and  he  further  observes,  that  no  engaver  will  be 
Able  to  deviae  the  manner  in  which  it  was  executed.  This  letter  still 
•xists  among  the  archives  in  the  library  of  Csssel,  and  a  iac-simile  of 
it  is  given  in  Laborde's  '  Histoire  de  la  Qravure  en  Manite  Noire,' 
(* History  of  Mezaotinto  Engraving'). 

The  earliest  messotioto  engraving,  though  as  the  above  letter  showi^ 
printed  in  1642,  wss  not  pubUshed  until  1643,  when  it  appesred  with 
the  date  altered  to  that  ytrar,  together  with  a  portrait  of  filiaabeth  of 
Hungary ;  and  the  prints  drawn  off  by  Siegen  himself,  not  already 
diaposed  of,  were  altered  with  a  pen  to  the  same  date ;  specimens  m 
all  three  still  exist  It  is  a  bust  portrait^  16  French  inohea  high  by  12 
wide^  and  ia  rounded  at  the  top.  ^ 

After  the  termination  of  the  Thir^  Tears  War  in  1648,  Siegen  left 
Holland  and  entered  the  military  servioe  of  the  Duke  of  WoUenbiittel, 
and  he  married  shortly  afterwards  the  daughter  of  Michel  Call,  the 
bailiff  of  Hildesheim,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  Ia  1654  he 
returned  to  Holland,  and  visited  also  Cologne,  where  he  resumed  the 
style  of  Siegen  von  Seobten,  from  the  name  of  his  paternal  estate 
near  Cologne,  to  part  of  the  rents  of  which  he  had  become  entitled. 
From  Cologne  he  went  to  Brusaels,  and  thers  he  beeame  acquainted 
with  Prince  Rupert^   to  whom  1m  eommunioated  his  new  method 


of  engraving.  Prince  Rupert,  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  this  new 
method,  eommunioated  it  to  the  portrait  painter  Walleraat  Vaiilant, 
who  assisted  him  in  his  attempts,  and  eugraved  several  plates  in  the 
style  at  Bruasels  and  at  Frankfurt,  in  1656  and  1658 :  a  few  good 
prints  were  also  executed  by  Prince  Kupert  himself.  The  seoret  is 
however  said  to  have  been  sold  by  one  of  Siegen's  sons  already  iu  the 
year  1656,  and  wss  known  at  that  time  at  Mains.  This  general  publi- 
cation of  his  discovery,  forced  Siegen  to  sign  himself,  on  one  or  two 
of  his  prints  of  this  period,  as  the  inventor  of  this  new  method  of 
engraving. 

It  was  however  in  England  that  messotinto  engraving  waa  firot  cul- 
tivated to  any  very  great  extent  or  with  very  great  success.  In  1660, 
Prinoe  Kupert  aooompanied  Charles  II.  to  England,  and  explained  the 
whole  process  of  the  new  art  to  Ids  friend  Evelyn,  who  wms  then 
engaged  on  his  history  of  engraving ;  and  in  this  book,  which  was 
pubhshed  in  1662,  he  describes  it  as  Prince  Rupert's,  and  publinhed  a 
specimen  of  the  style  by  the  prinoe.  Through  this  work,  entitl-d  *  Sculp« 
tura,  or  the  history  and  art  of  Chalcography,  and  engraviug  in  copper^ 
with  an  ample  enumeration  of  the  most  rrnowned  masters  and  their 
works,  to  which  is  annexed  a  new  manner  of  engraving  or  mexzo- 
tinto,  oommunicated  by  his  Highness  Prince  Rupert  to  the  author  of 
this  treatise/  Prinoe  Rupert  was  generally  considered  the  inventor  ol 
moKBOtinto.  Evelyn  precisely  though  briefly  states  that  Priaoe  Rupert 
waa  the  ioveotor  of  the  art,  yet  from  a  paper  which  he  himaelf  drew 
up  on  the  subject,  to  be  read  before  the  Royal  Society  as  a  communicap 
tion  from  the  prinoe  himself,  the  invention  is  not  claimed  by  the 
prince,  and  this  paper  ii  noticed  by  Evelyn  in  hip  history,  as  iu  pre- 
paration :  it  was  written,  but  was  never  read  before  the  Royal  Society. 
In  his  history,  Evelyn  heada  his  sixth  chapter  with  the  followiog 
words ;  '  Of  the  new  way  of  engraving,  or  Meszotinto,  invented  and 
eommunioated  by  his  Highness  Prince  Rupert  Count  Palatine  of 
Rbyne,  &a'  In  the  paper  prepared  for  the  Rojal  Society,  the  follow- 
ing passage  occurs  : — "  This  invention,  or  new  manner  of  chalcography, 
wss  the  result  of  chance,  and  improved  by  a  Qerman  soldier,  who, 
espying  some  scrape  on  the  barrel  of  his  musquet,  and  beiug  of  an 
ingenious  spirit,  refiued  upon  it,  till  it  produced  the  effects  you  have 
seen,  and  which  indeed  is  for  the  delioacyftUerefore  much  superior  to 
any  invention  extant  of  this  art,  for  the  imitation  of  those  masterly 
drawingi^  and  as  the  Italians  oall  it  that  morbidesza  expressed  in  the 
best  of  their  designs.  I  have  the  honour  to  be  the  first  of  the  English 
to  whom  it  has  been  yet  communicated,  and  bv  a  special  indulgeuce  of 
his  Highness,  who  with  his  own  hands  was  pleased  to  direct  me  with 
permi«sion  to  publish  into  the  world,  but  I  have  esteemed  it  s  ^oiog 
so  curious,  that  I  thought  it  would  be  to  profane  it^  before  I  had  first 
o£{ered  it  to  this  illustrious  society." 

Sondart  wss  better  informed  as  to  the  origin  of  this  art^  though  he 
waa  in  error  as  to  the  discovery  and  the  title  of  Siegen  :  he  says,  "  the 
inventor  of  this  art  was  a  lieutenant<K>lonel  in  the  Hessian  service,  of 
the  name  of  Von  Siegen,  who  discovered  it  after  the  peace  in  1648." 

Siegen  was  not  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Hesse,  but  a  major  in  the 
service  of  the  Duke  of  Wolfeobiittel,  but  he  did  not  attam  this  rank 
until  1674.  He  died  at  Wolfenbuttel,  but  the  date  of  his  death  is  not 
known;  he  was  still  living  in  1676,  when  he  took  possession  of  some 
property  in  Antwerp.  He  then  styled  himaelf  Ludwig  Siegen  von 
Seohten.  He  appears  to  have  wholly  given  up  engraving  in  the  latter 
years  of  his  lifeu 

Laborde  givea  the  following  list  of  Siegen's  engravings :— the 
portrait  already  mentioned  of  the  Landgravin  of  Hesse,  marked  L.  a 
S.  1642;  Eleonora  de  Qonzalgue,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  ^I., 
sometimes  called  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  a  bust  portrait  after  Hondt- 
horst^  19  inches  3  lines  (French)  high,  by  15-6  wide,  marked  L.  a  Siegen 
Inventor  fecit  1643;  Prince  WiULun  of  Nassau,  Quilhelmus  D.  O. 
Prineepe  aurioua  comes  Nassavics  &c.,  slso  after  Hondthor«t,  marked 
L.  a  Siegen  Inventor  fecit  1644, 1  foot  7  inches  4  lines  high,  by  1  foot 
8  inches  wide;  and  Augusta  Maria  Caroli  M.  B.  Rex  filia  Quilhelmi 
Prioc  avr.  sponsa,  of  the  same  siae  and  date ;  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
IIL,  marked  Lud.  Siegen  in  Sechten  ex.  novoq.  a  se  invento  modo 
soulpsit  Anno  Domini  1654, 1  foot  8  inches  7  lines  high,  1  foot  1  lioe 
wide;  St.  Bruno, — ^L.  aS.  in  S.  Ao.  1654,  II  inches  high  by  6  inches 
11  lines  wide;  and  lastly  a  Holy  Family  after  Annibal  Carraccl,  called 
La  Sainte  FamiUe  aux  Lunettes ;  it  is  dedicated  to  Prinoe  Leopold  of 
Austria — Ludw.  a  Siegen  humilissime  offert^  Annib.  Caratti  pinx., 
Ludovioq  a  S>  novo  suo  modo  lusit 

(Sandrart,  Evelyn,  Deacampe,  Walpole,  but  especially  Laborde, 
Miatoire  d€  la  Cfrav%re  en  ManUre  Noiret  Paris,  1839.) 

SIEYES,  EMMANUEL  JOSEPH,  Count,  more  generally  known 
as  l'Abb4  Sisyes,  was  born  at  Frdjjua,  on  the  8rd  of  May  1748. 
Destined  from  early  youth  to  the  ecclesiastioal  profession,  he  com- 
pleted hia  stodies  with  success  at  the  University  of  Paris,  where  his 
mind  became  imbued  with  the  philosophical  speculations  prevalent  at 
that  period,  aod  he  applied  himself  seriously  to  political  economy,  and 
to  the  investigation  of  the  various  sohemes  of  aoml  reform  which  were 
then  so  frequently  suggested.  The  liberaiity  of  his  seotiments  uoes 
not  appear  to  have  impeded  his  advancement  in  the  Chur^.  By  the 
patronage  of  De  Lubersao,  Bishop  of  Cbartrei,  he  was  appointed  to  a 
canoory  in  that  Cathedral,  and  afterwards  beeame  Vicar-Q«ncral  and 
CbanceUor  of  the  diooeee.  He  took  an  active  part  in  varioue  assem* 
blies  of  the  eleigy,  and  warmly  espoused  those  opinions  which  were 
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npidly  prodoeing  the  ReTolation  of  1789.  WheQ  the  diiordered 
state  of  the  pablic  finaneeB  compelled  the  goTemmeDt  to  rammon  the 
States  O^-neral,  the  question  arose,  in  whi^  manner  that  body  was  to 
be  convoked  1  Whether  they  were  to  be  called  upon,  as  in  the  last 
assembly  of  1614,  to  vote  by  claptes,  or,  as  jnstioe  sad  the  necessities 
of  the  time  appeared  to  require,  by  iodiTidualsl  To  this  important 
question,  Steyes  replied  by  publishing  three  pamphlets,  which  were  bo 
skilfully  ad^tpted  to  the  prevailing  opinion  on  the  subject  tiiat  they  at 
once  placed  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of  political  popularity.  The 
first  was  entitled  '  Essai  sur  les  Privileges.'  The  second  and  the  most 
remarkftble  bore  the  title  '  Qa'est  ce  que  le  Tiers  Ktat  f ;  in  it  he 
asserts  that  the  '  Tiers  Etat  *  is  the  nation  iteelf,  and  then  proceeds  to 
show  that  it  had  hitherto  exercised  no  appreciable  influence  on  the 
government  of  France,  and  he  demands  for  it  a  political  recognition. 
The  title  of  the  third  pamphlet  was  '  Mojens  d'Ez^cotion  dont  les 
Keprdaentiins  de  la  France  pourront  dispoBer  en  1789.'  The  bold 
speculation?  of  Siejes  soon  became  realities  through  his  active  influ- 
«nce.  On  the  convocation  of  the  States-OoDeral,  bieyes  was  elected 
deputy  for  Paris.  An  opportunity  for  carryinc:  his  scheme  into 
execution  was  given  him  by  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  nobles 
snd  cl*-rgy  to  unite  with  the  '  tiers  <$tat,'  and  to  verify  their  powers  in 
common  ;  by  his  eloquent  exertions  he  induced  the  reprcBentatives  of 
the  people  to  con»titiite  themselves  into  an  independent  body  styled 
the  National  Assembly  (June  16,  1789).    He  it  was  likewise  who  pro- 

?osed  the  oath  which  was  taken  by  all  the  members  at  the  '  Jeu  de 
anme'  [Baillt]  "never  to  separate  themselves,  but  to  assemble 
wherever  circumstances  required  until  the  perfect  establishment  of 
the  cou&titutioD."  This  sudden  and  visorous  measure,  which  must 
have  proved  the  immediate  signal  of  civil  war  had  not  the  power  of 
the  other  orders  of  the  state  been  already  paralyred,  waa  vehemently 
oppoi^ed  by  Mirabeau  [Mibabeau]  at  the  head  of  the  more  moderate 
of  the  republican  party;  it  was  however  carried  by  a  very  large 
majority.  So  great  was  the  popularity  of  Sieyes  that,  on  presenting 
himself  before  the  Assembly,  he  was  greeted  by  the  loud  and  reiterated 
applause  of  the  members  present^  who  rose  up  to  receive  him.  On 
the  meeting  of  the  23rd  of  Jane,  when  the  king  declared  the  resolu- 
tions of  the  Asflembly  to  be  null  and  void,  and  ordered  the  members 
to  disperse.  Sieyes  energetically  reminded  them  that  they  were  "  still 
the  same  body  to-day  that  they  had  been  the  day  before,"  and  bade 
them  '*  proceed  in  their  deliberations."  His  counsel  was  followed,  and 
the  revolution  was  the  result.  Sieyes  wss  also  the  framer  of  the 
decree  which  was  parsed  on  the  80th  of  October,  by  which  the  ancient 
provinces  were  abolished,  and  France  was  divided  into  eighty  depart- 
ments all  governed  by  the  same  law. 

He  continued  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
National  Assembly  until  the  publication  of  those  decreea  which  he 
cnnsideied  of  too  levelling  a  nature,  and  which  alarmed  him  as  to  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  innovations  which  he  had  himself  been  too 
eager  to  introduce.  Accustomed  to  command,  he  was  unable  to 
eudure  contradiction,  and,  when  he  found  that  the  measures  which  he 
opposed  were  carried  in  spite  of  his  influence,  he  betook  himself  to  a 
suUt-n  silence  from  which  even  the  persuasions  of  Mirabeau  were 
unuV'le  to  rouse  him.  The  most  important  of  thcBO  measurss  was  the 
qu-stion  of  the  abolition  of  tithes.  To  this  he  was  favourable ;  but 
he  considered  that  they  should  be  purchased  by  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, and  an  inri enmity  for  their  loss  made  to  the  tithe-holders. 
To  this  indemnity  however  the  Assembly  was  unwilling  to  acquiesce; 
and  the  determined  and  impassioned  manner  in  which  he  advocated  it 
w^U  nigh  lost  him  the  popularity  which  his  previous  conduct  had 
acquired.  The  discourse  he  delivered  on  that  occasion  is  remarkable 
for  the  earnest  vehemence  of  the  language,  and  the  concise  oorreetne^s 
of  the  argumenU ;  he  exposed  the  impolicy  and  the  injastioe  of  the 
proposed  roeaiiure,  and  showed  that  the  only  members  of  society  likely 
to  be  benefited  by  the  chango  were  the  wealthy  proprietors  of  land, 
whom  they  were  nbout  to.  enrich  by  the  gratuitous  addition  of  one- 
tenth  of  its  value.  The  energetic  exclamation  with  which  he  concluded 
his  address  w  II  probably  be  quoted  and  adujired  long  after  the  author 
ha^  been  forgotten  :  "  ils  veulent  dtre  libres,  lis  ne  Bavent  pes  Stie 
justes,"  "  they  would  be  free,  and  know  not  how  to  be  just."  The  apt 
reply  of  Mirabeau  to  Sieyes.  when  the  latter  was  indulging  in  bitter 
invectives  on  the  violence  end  injustice  of  the  decrees  of  the  Assem- 
bly which  he  had  created,  is  characteristic  of  that  remarkable  man : 
**  You  have  unloosed  the  bull,  and  you  complain  that  it  gores  you." 

Elected  in  1791,  member  for  the  department  of  Paris,  in  the  new 
legislative  assembly,  he  refused  the  additional  honour,  which  was 
offered  him  by  the  electoral  assembly,  of  electing  him  constitutional 
bishop  of  that  capital  Shortly  afterwards  he  published  a  letter,  in 
which  he  explained  his  opinions  on  monarchical  government :  he 
remarks  that  **  he  makes  it  the  object  of  his  preference  from  no  desire 
to  accommodate  himself  to  ancient  customs  or  from  any  superstitious 
regard  for  royalty,  but  because  he  considers  it  proved  that  the  citizen 
enjoys  more  freedom  under  a  monarchy  than  under  a  republic."  He 
was  named  deputy  of  the  department  of  La  Sarthe,  in  the  convention 
j' 1792,  but  foreseeing  the  danger  of  an  active  participation  in  the 
debates,  he  persevered  in  the  silence  he  had  previously  imposed  upon 
hunself,  and  for  the  most  part  contented  himself  with  the  simple 
record  of  his  vote.  At  the  trial  of  the  king  it  has  been  generally 
sBserted  that  he  aooompanied  the  sentenee  of  death,  which  he  pro- 


nounoed,  with  an  ill-timed  sarcasm  on  the  lengthened  arguments  with 
which  the  deputy  who  had  spoken  before  him  attempted  to  justify  his 
vote.  " Bobespierrs's  vote,"  says  Carlyle,  "cannot  be  doubtful;  his 
speech  is  long.  Men  see  the  figure  of  shrill  Sieyes  ascend ;  hardly 
pausing,  passing  merely,  the  figure  Bays  '  La  morfe  sans  phrase'  ('Death 
without  phrsses')."  ('  History  of  the  French  Revolution,'  vol.  iii,  p.  226, 
8va  ed.)  It  will  be  seen  however,  by  reference  to  the  'Cfazetta 
Nattonale^'  or  *  Monitenr  Universel,'  for  January  20,  1793,  where  the 
different  speeches  are  given  at  length,  that  the  vote  of  Sieyes  was 
simply  '  la  mort,'  and  that  he  gave  it  a  considerable  time  after  Robes- 
pierre and  Philippe,  to  both  of  whom  the  allusion  has  been  suppostd 
to  be  made.  So  strongly  however  was  the  stigma  of  this  sarcasm 
attached  to  his  name,  that  when,  at  a  subsequent  period,  he  was 
ambaasador  of  the  Fnmoh  republic  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  King  of  Prusaia  having  been  solicited  to  show  him  the 
attentions  due  to  the  office  he  held,  he  replied:  "Non,  et  sans 
phrase."  (Morellet, '  M^moires,'  voL  iL  a  8.) 

While  the  power  of  Robespierre  and  his  ooUeagaea  was  in  the 
ascendant,  Sieyes  prudently  retired  into  the  country ;  and  when  aubso* 
quently  ssked  *'What  he  had  done  during  the  reign  of  terror  I"  he 
wittily  retorted,  "  I  have  lived ;"  no  small  achievement  at  that  time 
for  a  man  of  his  political  celebrity. 

After  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  returned  to  the  Convention,  and  by 
his  influence  obtained  the  reoali  of  the  proscribed  members  of  the 
Gironde  party.  In  1795  he  again  took  an  active  part  in  the  manage- 
ment of  aflfairs,  and  was  named  a  member  of  the  new  Comity  dn 
Salut  Public;  on  the  19th  of  August  of  the  aame  year  he  made  a 
proposition  to  the  Convention  to  establish  a  constitutional  jury,  which 
was  however  rejected.  During  this  time  he  chiefly  occupied  himself 
with  the  direction  of  the  foreign  affairs,  and  suoeesBfuIly  carried  on 
several  impoitant  negodations  with  the  European  states,  ajad  went  to 
Holland  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance. 

In  the  same  year  Sieyes  wss  named  by  the  Council  of  Antients  one 
of  the  five  directors,  but  he  declined  the  proffered  honour,  and  Camot 
waa  appointed  in  his  stead. 

In  1797  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin, 
TAbb^  Poule,  who,  entering  his  room,  fired  a  pistol  at  him  at  arm's 
length,  and  one  of  the  balls  shattered  his  hand.  He  behaved  on  this 
critical  occasion  with  hu  usual  coolness,  and  a  few  days  after  quietly 
told  his  servants,  "  If  Mons.  Poule  should  return,  inform  him  that  I 
am  not  at  home." 

In  1798  Sieyes  was  aent  on  a  mission  from  the  French  Qovemment 
to  the  court  of  Berlin,  in  which,  though  he  failed  in  his  attempt  to 
form  an  alliance  with  that  power,  he  succeeded  in  securing  its 
neutrality.  On  his  return  to  Paris  the  following  year  he  was  named 
member  of  the  Directory,  a  nomination  which  showed  the  disposition 
of  the  councils,  as  he  had  openly  ei pressed  his  diasatiafaction  with  the 
directorial  government.  Placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy 
which  had  been  formed  against  three  of  hia  colleagues,  who  were 
known  for  their  republican  sentiments,  he  procured  their  forced 
reaignation^  and  a  new  Directory  was  formed  in  which  the  majority 
was  favourable  to  his  views.  Another  important  measure  which  he 
effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Minister  of  Police^ 
Fouchd,  was  the  closing  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  a  body  whose  name  was 
connected  with  all  the  excesses  of  the  Revolution.  These  measures, 
as  they  destroyed  the  popularity  of  the  author  of  the  Tiers  Etat,  and 
expoaed  him  to  the  vengeance  of  republican  fury,,  made  him  anxious 
to  secure  the  support  of  some  military  leader  possessed  of  sufficient 
talent  and  energy  to  take  upon  himself  the  sole  direction  of  the  affairs 
of  state.  "  We  must  have  no  more  dealings  with  declaimers,"  said  he, 
"  we  want  a  head  and  a  sword."  Military  chiefs  there  were  many  at  that 
period,  some  of  them  of  the  highest  renown,  but  they  appeared  to 
Sieyes  to  fail  in  the  necessary  requisites  for  a  civil  ruler.  Joubert,  in 
whom  he  hoped  to  find  them,  had  recently  fallen  at  Novi.  Mass^oa 
was  merely  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier,  and  Augereau  and  Beraadotte 
were  too  well  known  for  their  democratical  sentiments.  The  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  from  Kgypt  determined  the  difficulty ;  the  penetration 
of  Sieyes  discovered  in  him  a  fit  associate  for  his  designs.  They  were 
favoured  by  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  Bonaparte  met  with  from 
all  ranks  and  parties  on  his  arrival,  by  the  riews  of  this  military  chief 
himself,  and  by  the  active  cooperation  of  many  of  the  French  generals 
and  the  most  influential  members  of  the  legislature.  The  talents  and 
influence  of  Sieyes  were  appreciated  by  Bonaparte,  while  the  specula- 
tire  nature  of  his  views  precluded  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  an 
object  of  jealousy.  Mutual  esteem  indeed  there  was  none ;  they  were 
in  the  frequent  habit  of  expressing  their  dislike  of  eaoh  other  in  no 
measured  terms ;  but  to  efibct  their  respective  purpose  eaoh  felt  that 
the  other  was  the  most  useful  ally  he  could  select. 

The  Revolution  of  the  18th  ^rumaire  (9th  of  November  1799)  was 
the  result  of  this  co-operation,  and  Napoleon,  Sieyes,  and  Rogr>r  Ducos 
were  the  first  consuls  named,  and  two  commissions  of  twenty-five 
members  each  were  appointed  from  eaoh  Council  of  State  to  assist  the 
eonsuls  in  the  formation  of  a  new  constitution.  In  the  formation  of 
this  constitution,  however,  Sieyes  and  Bonaparte  soon  disagreed; 
Sieyes  was  allowed  to  form  a  legislature  according  to  hia  political 
speculations,  and  he  made  it  consiBt  of  a  Senate  without  the  power  of 
debate,  and  a  Tribtmate  which  was  to  diacuss  with  the  Council  of 
State  the  legislative  measures  proposed.    But  to  his  visionary  schema 
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fMpeoting  the  ezecQti?e,  which  wu  to  be  Tatted  in  a  Qnnd  Eleotor, 
whose  sole  power  was  to  ooneist  in  the  nomination  of  two  coDsnls  who 
were  to  ezerci«e  idl  the  powers  of  govamment^  Bonaparte  offered  a 
decided  and  buooaasful  reidatance.  Discontented  with  the  overthrow  of 
his  political  theory,  and  disooTeriog  with  charaoteristio  penetration 
that  he  had  found  his  master,  he  refused  to  act  a  aubordiDate  part  in 
tlie  new  constitation,  which  was  proolaimed  on  the  2Uh  of  December 
1799.  At  this  period  he  may  be  said  to  have  terminated  his  public 
career.  Hia  services  however  were  richly  rewarded  with  600,000  franca 
and  the  estate  of  Croane,  which  was  afterwarda  exchanged  for  a 
magnificent  hotel  in  Parisy  and  the  valuable  landi  of  Faiaanderie  in  the 
park  of  VeraaiUea. 

Uuder  the  oonaulate  and  the  empire,  Sieyea  studioualy  avoided  all 
participation  in  power.  He  declined  the  otfer  of  the  preaideocy  of 
the  Senate,  and  contented  himaelf  with  accepting  the  title  of  Count. 
Napoleon  borrowed  largely  from  hia  theoriea,  which  he  had  the  talent 
to  tranalate  into  acta,  and  many  of  his  political  ideas  formed  the  basia 
of  the  legialative  meaaurea  which  he  introduced.  At  the  Reatoration 
he  waa  exiled,  and  only  returned  to  France  after  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  fifteen  years  afterwarda.  He  diad  at  Paria^  in  tranquil  obacurity, 
on  the  20th  of  June  1836. 

The  character  of  Siejea  has  been  graphically  depicted  by  Dumont  in 
his  valoable  and  intereating  memoira.  "  His  manner,"  he  aaya,  "  waa 
neither  frank  nor  engaging ;  he  waa  a  man  with  whom  it  waa  difficult 
to  become  intimate,  and  who  waa  wont  to  expreaa  hU  opinion  with- 
out deigning  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  itb  flia  writings  had 
given  him  a  well-eatabliahed  reputation ;  he  waa  looked  upon  aa  the 
oracle  of  the  Tiera  ^tat,  and  the  moat  formidable  enemy  of  privilegea. 
He  was  eaaily  excited  to  a  display  of  ill*hamour,  and  appeared  to  hold 
in  extreme  contempt  the  existing  atate  of  aociety  (1790).  I  imagined 
that  thia  friend  of  liberty  had  neceasarily  a  liking  for  the  Engliah 
nation,  and  the  aubjeob  being  familiar  to  me,  1  introduced  it  to  him, 
but  1  discovered  to  my  surprise  that  the  whole  Enj^lish  constitution 
waa  in  hia  eyea  a  mere  piece  of  charlatanry  to  impose  upon  the  people : 
he  seemed  to  pitj  my  ignorance  aa  I  deacribed  the  various  modifica* 
tiooa  that  aybtem  had  undergone,  the  cautioua  regard  ('  mdnagemena 
rdciproquea ')  shown  towards  each  other  by  the  three  orders  of  the 
btate,  the  hidden  checks  which  they  opposed  to  each  other's  move- 
ments, and  the  disguiaed  but  real  dependence  which  existed  between 
them.  The  influence  of  the  crewn  appeared  to  him  venality,  the 
oppoaition  a  mere  court  trick  ('  man^e  d'antichambre ').  The  only 
thing  he  approved  of  among  the  English  waa  trial  by  jury,  which 
however  he  but  little  understood,  and  in  common  with  moat  French- 
men,  he  had  formed  wrong  notiona  reapecting  it.  In  a  word,  it  waa 
manifest  that  he  regarded  the  English  but  aa  children  in  the  art  of 
framing  a  conatitution,  and  that  he  considered  himaalf  capable  of 
giving  a  much  better  one  to  France."  (Dumont^ '  Souvenirs  de  Mira- 
beau/  p.  62,  63,  Paria,  1833.)  So  great  indeed  was  the  vanity  of  this 
political  philosopher  that  on  one  occasion  he  remarked  that  **  the  art 
of  government  was  a  science  which  be  considered  he  had  brought  to 
perfection."  Thia  disposition  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  surname 
of  Mahomet,  which  Mirabeau  was  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  him. 
There  U  also  an  admirable  sketch  of  hia  character  in  Mignet^  *  Histk 
de  la  Revolution,'  c.  ii 

The  principal  writings  of  Sieyes,  not  already  mentioned,  are»  1, 
'  Obaervationa  aommairea  sur  lea  Biena  Eccldsiaatiquea.'  2,  '  Pr^limi- 
naires  de  la  Constitution.'  8,  'Reconnaissance  et  Exposition  dea 
Druita  de  1* Homme.'  4,  '  Dea  Opiniona  Politiquea.'  5,  '  Divera 
Rappnrta  et  Projets  de  Lois.' 

SIGISMUND,  Emperor  of  Germany  from  1411  to  1437,  waa  a 
younger  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  was  bom  in  1366.  Hia 
father  died  in  1378,  leaving  Bohemia  to  hia  eldeat  son  Wencealaua, 
and  to  Sigiamund  the  markgraviate  of  Brandenburg,  which  had  been 
previoualy  beatowed  on  Wencealaua,  who  by  a  treaty  concluded  at 
Prague  in  June  1378,  renounced  his  claims.  For  four  years  the  young 
Sigiamund  occupied  himadf  in  traversing  hia  new  dominiona,  and 
receiving  the  homage  of  the  nobility  and  the  towna;  but  his  territories 
aufftred  much  during  this  time  from  the  incuraiona  of  the  Polea,  the 
Pomeraniana,  and  the  Mecklenbnrghers.  In  1882  he  waa  betrothed 
to  Maria,  daughter  of  Ludwig,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  who 
designed  him  for  hia  succeaaor.  In  the  following  year  be  viaited 
Poland,  but  hia  pride  and  haughtineaa  rendered  him  so  unpopular 
that,  on  Ludwig'a  death  in  1888,  Uie  nobility  of  Poland  at  the  diet  of 
Wilika  chose  Maria's  aiater  Hedwig  for  queen,  who  married  Ladialaua 
Jagellon,  duke  of  Lithuania.  Sigkmund  abandoned  Poland,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Hungary  to  celebrate  hia  marriage  with  Maria.  In  the 
meantime  Charlea  of  Durasso  had  uaurped  the  government,  had  been 
murdered,  and  Sigiamund  a  bride  had  been  carried  off  from  Buda  by 
the  Ban  of  Croatia  aa  a  prisoner.  Sigismnnd  followed  with  an  anny, 
the  Ban  waa  affrighted,  gave  up  his  prisoner,  and  ^iamund  waa  married 
to  her  at  Stuhlweiasenbeig,  where  he  waa  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in 
1886.  In  the  following  year  the  Ban  of  Croatia  fell  into  hia  power 
and  waa  put  to  death,  but  thia  did  not  deter  Stephen,  the  waywode  of 
Wallncbia,  from  declaring  himaelf  independent  of  Hungary.  Sigia- 
mund invaded  hia  territoriea,  and  Stephen  aought  the  aasiatance  of 
Pnjazet,  the  Turkiah  aultan.  Their  joint  armiea  were  defeated  and 
Sigiamund  returned  to  Buda  in  triumph,  where  he  found  hia  wife  had 
died,  and  Ladiakus  of  Poland  daimed  the  crown  for  hia  wife,  the 


Bister  of  Maria.  He  supported  hia  daima  with  an  army  and  advanced 
to  the  Hungarian  frontiera,  but  the  inhabitanta  flew  to  anna,  and  he  waa 
forced  to  retire.  But  though  the  Hungariaua  had  repelled  a  foreign 
invader,  Sigiamund  waa  not  popular.  The  nobility  were  conatantly  con* 
apiring  against  him,  and  he  became  morose,  auapicious,  and  cruel,  and 
on  the  Buppreaaion  of  one  inaurreotion  the  leader  Stephen  Conthua. 
and  thirty-two  of  hia  followera  were  beheaded  before  hia  eyea.  The 
Wallachiana  alao  roae  againat  him,  and  invoked  the  asaistance  of  the 
Turka.  Sigismnnd  alarmed,  aought  the  aaaiatance  of  France,  and  a 
large  number  of  volunteera  joined  him,  who,  under  the  Count  de 
Nevera,  were  defeated  and  nearly  deatroyed  at  the  battle  of  Nioopolia 
in  1896.  The  Hungarians  were  affrighted,  and  fled  without  fighting. 
Sigismnnd  escaped  with  difficulty  and  took  refuge  in  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  whence  he  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  afterwarda  to 
Venice.  After  long  wandering  he  returned  to  Hungary,  where  he  was 
taken  priaoner  on  April  28,  1401,  by  the  malcontent  noblea,  and  con- 
fined in  the  citadel  of  Sikloa,  when  lAdislaua,  aon  of  Charles,  king  of 
Naplea,  waa  elected  king  in  his  stead.  Sigiamund  escaped  from 
confinement,  asaembled  an  army,  diapersed  the  league  of  the  nobles, 
and  resumed  the  sovereign  power,  which  he  exercised  with  great 
rigour.  On  September  10,  1410  he  was  elected  emperor  of  Gkrmany 
by  a  part  of  the  electora  on  the  death  of  Ruprecht,  palatine  of  the 
Rhine,  who  had  been  elected  on  the  deposition  of  Wencealaua,  the 
brother  of  Sigiamund.  Ten  daya  after  thia  election  another  portion 
of  the  electora  chose  Jobst^  marquis  of  Moravia,  a  younger  brother  of 
Sigismnnd ;  and  Wencealaua  refuaing  to  accede  to  his  deposition,  the 
three  brothera  were  all  emperora  at  the  same  time.  Jobst  died  within 
a  few  months  after  hh  dection,  and  Wenoeslaua  acquieacing  in  the 
election  of  hia  brother,  this  achiam  waa  terminated,  and  Sigiamund 
waa  crowned  at  Aachen  in  1414.  He  had  the  art  of  conciliating  the 
princea  of  the  diet,  he  introduced  many  ameliorationa  into  hia  govern- 
ment, and  he  reatored  a  calm  to  Germany  which  it  had  not  enjoyed 
for  thirty  years.  It  waa  however  again  interrupted  by  the  council 
of  Constana,  assembled  in  1414,  which,  though  it  put  an  end  to  the 
papal  achiam  by  deposing  Joiin  XXIII.  and  Benedict  XIII.,  yet  by  the 
burning  of  John  Huaa,  to  which  Sigismnnd  imprndently  eonaented 
though  he  had  given  him  a  safe  conduct,  occasioned  insurrections  in 
Bohemia  that  endured  nearly  the  whole  of  hia  reij^.  The  war  in  that 
country  continued  till  1485,  when  it  waa  concluded  by  the  treaty  of 
Iglau.  In  1415  he  visited  Charlea  IL  in  Paria,  and  undertook  to 
negociate  a  peace  for  him  with  Henry  V.  of  England,  whom  he  also 
visited ;  with  whom,  with  extreme  perfidy,  he  however  concluded  a 
secret  treaty  againat  Charles,  vainly  hoping  by  this  means  to  recover 
Arlea  to  the  empire.  In  hia  conteata  with  the  Bohemiana  he  was 
oppoaed  by  the  celebrated  Ziaca.  He  wai  personally  brave,  but  had 
little  talent  aa  a  military  leader,  and  waa  frequently  beaten  in  pitched 
battles,  both  by  Ziaca  and  the  two  Procopiuaea  who  aucceeded  him ; 
but  after  the  victory  of  Broda,  in  1434,  where  a  Qerman  general  com- 
manded, and  in  which  the  Bohemian  army  waa  almost  annihilated  and 
their  leadera  were  killed,  he  o£bred  them  an  amneaty,  attracted  many 
of  their  ohiefa  to  Pilsen,  collected  them  in  a  bam,  and  burnt  them. 
Sigiamund  had  aold  Brandenbni^  to  Friedricb,  burgrave  of  Niimberg, 
and  as  a  reward  for  his  asaiatance  in  the  Hussite  war,  raised  him  to  the 
electoral  dignity,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pruaaia.  He  alio  constituted  Clevea  a  dukedom,  and  elevated  the 
counta  of  Savoy  to  the  rank  of  dukes.  After  a  vain  attempt  at  E^er 
in  1437  to  form  a  Glerman  union,  he  died  at  Znaym  in  Moravia,  on 
December  9,  1437,  the  laat  of  the  dynaaty  of  Luxembourg,  and  waa 
aucceeded  by  Albert  of  Auatria,  who  had  married  his  daughter. 

SlQiS&lUND,  King  of  Poland,  waa  the  youngest  son  of  Casimir. 
He  waa  bom  in  1466,  and  aucceeded  hia  brother  Alexander  in  1506, 
having  been  previously  Duke  of  Glogau  and  Oppeln,  and  baring 
become  by  inheritance  grand-duke  of  Lithuania.  He  found  the  affairs 
of  both  countries  in  a  very  unfavourable  state.  The  aouthem  pro- 
vincea  of  the  kingdom  were  converted  into  a  desert  by  the  repeated 
inroads  of  the  Tartars,  and  even  some  parts  of  Lithuania  had  expe^ 
rienced  the  disastmus  effects  of  their  ravages.  The  csars  of  Muscovy, 
who  were  recently  emancipated  from  their  subjection  to  the  Tartan^ 
and  had  reduced  and  united  with  their  dominions  the  principalities 
of  Resan  and  Tver,  as  well  as  the  republics  of  Novgorod  aud  Pskow, 
became  by  these  important  acquisitions  very  formidable  neighbours  to 
Poland.  Though  experience  proved  that  the  Muscovite  armies  were 
inferior  to  the  Polish  in  courage  and  mUitary  skill,  they  always  sur- 
paased  them  in  numbers.  The  resources  of  the  Muscovite  sovereign 
were  immense :  he  ruled  despotically  over  many  rich  and  populoua 
provincea,  and  hia  mandate  waa  aufficient  to  call  round  hia  atandard 
countleaa  thouaanda.  It  waa  quite  the  reverae  in  Poland,  where  the 
turbulent  nobility  frequently  and  in  the  most  wanton  manner  oppoaed 
the  beat  viewa  of  the  xing,  and  often  reaiated  hia  commanda  with  no 
other  view  than  to  aasert  their  own  rights,  an  encroachment  upon 
which  they  dreaded  more  than  any  foreign  aggression.  It  is  tme  that 
the  warriors  who  generally  flocked  to  the  royal  standard  were  the 
bravest  of  the  brave,  but  their  numbers  were  few,  and  though  they 
fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  they  were  aoon  tii*ed  of  the  fatiguea 
of  the  camp.  The  arri^re  ban,  or  general  levy  of  the  nobility,  called 
Poapolite  Rnaaenie,  that  is,  generu  movement,  could  only  be  raised 
with  great  difficulty,  and  it  soon  returned  home.  The  treasury  waa 
empty^  and  the  noblea,  unwilling  to  submit  to  any  taxation,  sought  to 
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throw  ail  Ihe  imposts  on  the  inhftbitants  of  towns,  whose  number  was 
eomparatively  Bmsll,  and  on  tbe  peasants,  who  were  already  crushed 
by  the  oppression  of  tbe  landowners.  The  crown  was  in  possession 
of  exteosive  demesnes,  but  they  were  generally  granted  for  life  to 
gome  noble,  and  the  prodigal  Alexander  had  greatly  diminished  them. 
All  these  difflouities  were  however  overcome  by  the  firmneaa  and  pru- 
dence of  Sigismund,  and  he  was  much  assisted  in  his  task  by  the 
treasurer  of  tbe  crown,  Bonar,  who  succeeded,  by  hit  great  industry 
and  strict  economy,  in  restoring  order  to  the  finances  of  the  country. 
The  revolt  of  Glinski,  a  most  powerful  Lithuanian  grandee,  who, 
having  been  educated  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  L, 
acquired  great  military  skill  in  his  campaigns,  involved  Sigismund  in 
a  bloody  war  with  Musoovy.  Glinski,  who  had  enjoyed  supreme 
influence  under  Alexandert  created  many  enemiee^  who  attributed  to 
him  treasonable  project^i,  and  he  was  treated  with  perhaps  iojudidous 
harshness  by  Sigismund.  He  attacked  and  murderod  his  chief  enemy, 
Zabrf ainski,  a  powerful  grandee ;  and  having  committed  that  crime, 
he  declared,  together  with  a  great  number  of  adherents,  for  the  Ciar 
of  Mofoow,  who  promised  to  elevate  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  sovereign 
prince  of  SmoWnsk.  Aided  by  the  traitor,  the  Muscovites  invaded 
without  opposition  many  provinces  of  Lithuania,  but  a  brilliant 
victory  obtained  by  the  king  in  person  stopped  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  expelled  from  the  Polish  frontier,  and  their  own 
country  was  invaded.  The  spirit  of  intubordination  among  the  army 
however  prevented  Sigismund  from  obtaining  any  result  from  his 
victory,  and  he  was  obliged  to  accept  tbe  caac's  proposals  of  peace. 
It  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  which  left  the  frontier  of  the  belligerent 
powers  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  before  tDe  war.  The  families  of 
Ulinaki  and  his  adherents  were  permitted  to  join  them  in  Musoovy, 
but  many  of  them  were  pardoned  and  restored  to  their  estates  and 
former  dignities.    [Russia.] 

Bobdao,  piiuce  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  invaded  (1510)  the 
•Otttbem  provinces  of  Poland;  he  was  however  soon  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  which  he  acknowledged  himself 
the  vassal  of  the  kiugs  of  Poland.  This  acquisition  became  after* 
wards  the  origin  of  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  but 
an  immediate  collision  with  that  power  was  avoided  by  the  prudence 
of  the  king. 

Pope  Julius  II.  sent  an  embassy  to  Sigismund  to  oompliment  him 
on  his  recent  success,  and  to  propose  to  him  to  become  the  head  of  a 
league  which  that  pope  proposed  to  form  for  the  expulsion  of  tbe 
Turks  from  Europe ;  but  this  flAtteriog  proposition  was  declined  by 
the  Polish  monarch,  and  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  Tartars,  in  which 
27,000  of  those  barbarians  were  slain,  secured  for  a  considerable  time 
the  tranquillity  of  the  frontiers.  Sigismund  married  Barbara,  daughter 
of  Stephen  Zapolya,  way wode  of  Transylvania.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  watched  with  jealousy  the  influence  which  Poland  exer- 
cised over  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  which  was  ineressed  by 
Sigismund's  marriage,  by  his  intrigues,  and  particularly  by  the  agency 
of  Glinski,  incited  the  Czar  of  Muscovy  to  attack  Poland.  In  1514 
the  Muscovites  invaded  the  frontier  of  Lithuania  with  an  immense 
force,  and  took  Smolensk.  They  advanced  into  Lithuania  with  an 
army  of  80,000  men,  which  however,  being  met  by  the  Ldthnvnian 
geneial.  Prince  Ostrogski,  with  a  force  of  82,000  men,  was  completely 
routed  at  the  battle  of  Orsha.  But  this  brilliant  victory  vas  without 
«ny  result,  as  the  army  soon  dispersed,  without  even  taking  Smolensk, 
which  remained  in  the  possession  of  Musoovy  at  the  ensuing  peace. 

These  events  induced  the  Emperor  Maximilian  to  seek  the  friend- 
ship of  Sigismund,  whom  he  invited  to  a  congrsss  at  Vienna  in  1515. 
This  meeting  produced  no  advantage  to  Poland,  and  the  promises 
given  by  the  emperor  on  that  occasion  to  interfere  with  the  Teutonic 
order  and  the  Muscovites  on  the  behalf  of  Poland,  proved  entirely 
delusive.^  The  matrimonial  alliance  between  an  Austrian  duke  and  a 
Jagellonian  princess  of  Bohemia,  which  was  sgreed  on  there,  in  the 
oourse  of  time  placed  the  crowns  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  on  the 
head  of  the  Austrian  monarche>,  a  circumstance  which  greaUy  increased 
their  power,  and  destroyed  the  influence  that  Poland  had  poeaessed 
over  those  countries. 

After  the  death  of  his  first  queen,  Sigismund  married  Bona,  the 
daughter  of  John  Galeazsso  Sforza,  last  duke  of  Milan.  She  waa  a 
most  heautiful  and  accomplished  prinoees,  but  of  a  dissolute  and 
abandoned  character.  She  did  much  mischief  by  her  ambition  and 
intrigues,  although  she  introduoed  into  Poland  many  Italian  refine- 
ments, and  the  Spanish  courtesy,  which  rendered  the  Court  of  Poland 
(me  of  the  most  brilliant  and  refined  in  Europe. 

The  troubles  produced  by  the  Reformation  of  Lather  in  the 
Prussian  provincea  induced  Sigismund  to  reprees  them  by  severe 
measures,  which  wars,  however,  taken  from  political  motives,  and  not 
from  any  religioua  intolerance;  for  Sigismund  on  many  other  occa- 
sions showed  himself  very  tolerant  towards  the  doctrinea  of  the 
Reformation,  which  under  his  reign  spread  over  Poland,  aaying  in 
answer  to  Eckius,  the  celebrated  antagonist  of  Luther,  who  had  sent 
him  Henry  VIIL's  book  againat  that  reformer,  that  he  wished  to  be 
king  of  goats  as  well  ss  of  sheep.  Albert  of  BrandenbuiK*  gtand- 
maatcr  of  the  Teutonic  order,  having  become  a  convert  to  Protestantism, 
the  part  of  Pi  ussia  which  was  still  held  by  the  order  was  erected  into 
a  secular  piincipality,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg  WM  created  bete- 
ditary  duke  of  Prussia,  and  became  a  liege  to  tbe  crown  el  Pobmd. 


Thus  Poland  govs  the  first  example  of  a  diplomatic  recognition  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  institution,  secularised  by  the  Reformation.  Albert's 
successors  continued  to  recognise  the  suzerainet^  of  Poland  till  the 
treaty  of  Velau  (1657),  by  which  Prussia  waa  declared  an  independent 
dukedom.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  dominion  of  the  Brandenburg 
family  over  Prussia. 

The  dukedom  of  Maaovia  was  reunited  with  Polsnd  after  the  death 
of  the  last  prince  in  1526 ;  Mid  the  WaUachians,  who  attacked  Poland 
in  1580,  were  defeated  with  great  loss.  Tbe  affairs  of  WallocUiA 
requiring  the  display  of  a  considerable  force,  the  king  ordered  tbe 
arri&re  ban  of  the  equestrian  order  to  assemble  at  Leopol  in  1539. 
According  to  the  account  of  a  contemporary  historian  (Orichovius), 
150,000  militia,  splendidly  armed,  aas(*mbled  at  the  roynl  summoue. 
But  tiib  numerous  force,  instead  of  marching  against  the  common 
enemy,  raised  an  outorv  against  the  authority  of  the  king,  daiming 
the  redress  of  certain  imaginary  wrongs,  and  the  extension  of  their 
already  ovei|crown  privilegea.  Thus  they  separated,  without  pro- 
ducing any  i^ect  whatever,  and  the  memory  of  this  miserable  expe- 
dition was  ridiculed  by  the  nickname  of  the  Chicken  War. 

Sigismund  died  in  1548,  in  tbe  eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  with 
the  character  of  a  wise,  just,  and  magnanimous  prince,  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  the  latter  yeara  of  his  reign  he  had  become  unpopular, 
owing  to  the  misconduct  of  his  queen  Bona,  to  whom  ha  was  dotingly 
attawed.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

SIGISMUND  AUGUSTUS,  who  bad  been  elected  and  crowned 
during  his  lifetime^  and  waa  only  then  ten  yeara  old.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  and  even  after  the  death  of  bia  firat  wife^ 
Elizabeth  of  Austria,  he  secretly  married  Bnrbara  Radzivill,  widow  of 
Gastold,  palatine  of  Troki,  a  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady, 
and  he  declared  his  mwrriage  publicly  a  few  days  after  he  was  pro- 
claimed king.  This  union,  although  agreeable  to  tbe  Ll»hui»nians, 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Poles,  who  were  afraid  that  it  would 
give  the  Radzivills  and  otiier  Lithuanian  families  an  undue  influence 
in  the  counoila  of  the  king.  A  violent  opposition,  influenced  by  the 
queen-mother,  was  raised  in  two  diets  against  tbe  kini^'s  marriage,  who 
waa  required  to  abandon  hia  wife;  and  the  primate  Dzievagowski 
promised  to  distribute  on  the  heads  of  all  the  nation  the  sin  of 
perjury  which  the  king  would  commit  by  breaking  his  marriage  oath 
to  Barbara.  The  flrmness  of  the  king  quelled  that  factious  opposition, 
and  Barbara  waa  crowned,  but  she  died  shortly  afterwarda,  not  with- 
out strong  suspicion  of  having  been  poisoned  by  her  mother-in-law 
Bona  Sforza. 

At  the  suggestion  of  his  mother,  Sigismund  Augustus  married 
Catherine  of  Austria,  the  widowed  duchess  of  Mantua.  Tbia  was  a 
very  unfortunate  marriage  for  Poland ;  it  was  the  cause  of  Sigismund 
Augustus  djing  without  issue,  of  the  Jagellonian  dynasty  becoming 
extinct,  and  the  throne,  which  during  its  existenoe  had  been  elective 
only  in  theory,  becoming  so  in  practice. 

The  most  remarkable  events  of  Sigismund  Augustus's  r«gn  are 
the  acquisition  of  Livonia,  which  voluntarily  submitted  to  Poland,  in 
order  to  aave  itself  from  the  Musoovite  yoke,  and  the  union  between 
Poland  and  Lithuania,  whioh  waa  effected  at  the  diet  of  Ilublin,  156P. 
By  this  arrangement,  it  was  agreed  that  the  deputiea  and  senators  of 
both  nations  should  deliberate  in  common.  The  rights  of  the  Polish 
nobles  were  extended  to  those  of  Lithuania,  and  the  throne  of  both 
countries  became  equally  elective ;  yet  the  laws,  finances,  and  army 
remained  distinct.  This  union  continued  until  ths  final  dissolution  of 
Poland. 

It  was  under  the  reign  of  Sigismund  Augustus  that  the  dootrinea  of 
the  Reformation  acquired  a  greater  influenoe  in  Poland,  particularly 
among  the  higher  classes ;  so  that  there  waa  a  time  when  its  complete 
triumph  was  expected  by  the  enemies  and  equally  dreaded  by  the 
adherents  of  Rome.  Sigismund  Augustus  waa  wavering,  and  his 
mind  ssems  to  have  been  much  unsettled  by  the  conflict  of  religious 
opiniona.  There  are  however  auffident  grounds  to  believe  that  he  was 
friendly  to  a  reform  of  the  national  church,  as  his  favours  were 
bestowed  chiefly  on  the  open  and  secret  promoters  of  that  measure.  It 
is  therefore  very  probable,  that  had  he  lived  longer,  this  great  event  would 
have  taken  place  in  Poland.    He  was  born  in  1520,  and  died  in  1572. 

SlGISMUl^D  III.,  the  son  of  John  III.  of  Sweden,  and  a  sister  of 
Sigismund  Augustus,  was  bora  in  1566,  and  elected  king  of  Poland  in 
1567,  chiefly  through  the  influence  of  the  Zamoyskics.  The  choice 
waa  unfortunate ;  bigoted  in  bis  attachment  to  tbe  Roman  Catholio 
religion,  in  whioh  he  had  been  eduoated,  he  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  his  kingdom  to  those  of  his  church.  He  thus  lost  hia 
hereditaxy  dominions,  and  created  a  general  diseontent  in  Poland  by 
his  complete  subservisQcy  to  the  Jesuits  and  the  house  of  Austria,  as 
well  aa  his  tendency  towards  despotism.  A  civil  war  enaued ;  but  the 
insurgents  being  defeated,  the  oountry  waa  restored  to  peace.  An 
hidividual  named  Demetrius,  pretending  to  be  the  legitimate  heir  to 
the  throne  of  MkMcow,  who  waa  believed  to  have  been  murden'd  by 
Godoonoff  [GoDOOironp],  appeared  in  Poland.  Sigismund,  expecting 
that  he  would  subject  the  Russian  ohuroh  to  the  supremacy  of  Home. 
secretly  favoured  him ;  and  many  powerful  grandees  having  eapoused 
his  cause,  he  ascended  the  throne  of  Moscow,  but  was  after wanis 
murdered  in  a  populsr  rioU  An  impostor  however  appeared,  who 
pretended  that  he  had  escaped  from  the  massacre,  and  created  great 
disturbance  in  Musoovy,  where  Prinoe  Shooyiki  was  elected  Caac 
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instead  of  the  murdered  Demetriaa.  Sigismund,  taking  advantage  of 
the  distracted  state  of  Muscovy,  declared  war  agatnat  that  country; 
and  the  Polish  general  Zolklewski,  having  defeated  the  Muaoovite 
army  and  an  auxiliary  Swedish  force,  entered  Moeoow,  and  concluded 
a  trraty  hy  which  VladiBlav,  eldest  ton  of  Sigi<mnnd,  was  elected  Caar 
of  Moscow,  1610,  on  conditions  which  limited  the  absolute  power 
that  the  monarchs  of  that  country  hitherto  possessed.  Sbooyski,  who 
had  been  deposed  previous  to  the  entrance  of  the  Poles,  was  conducted 
to  Poland,  where  he  died  in  captivity.  Zolkiewski  made  the  noblest 
use  of  his  victory  over  the  Muscovites.  Though  he  entered  their 
country  as  a  conqueror,  he  restored  tranquillity  by  pladng  on  the 
throne  a  Polish  prince,  and  giving  to  a  nation  oppressed  by  the  most 
abject  despotism  the  advantages  of  a  free  government,  a  benefit  which 
was  due  not  to  the  demands  of  the  Muscovites,  who  were  anxious  only 
to  secure  the  interests  of  their  church,  but  to  the  generous  and  sound 
policy  of  the  Polish  general,  who  foresaw  the  dangers  which  threatened 
his  own  country  if  a  prince  likely  to  become  its  king  should  possess 
despotic  power  in  Muscovy.  The  inhabitants  of  Muscovy  were  willing 
to  swear  allegiance  to  their  new  king ;  but  the  accomplbhment  of  that 
fortunate  events  which  would  have  established  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Rnssia,  and  created  a  Slavonian  empire,  and  the  most  powerful 
state  in  Europe,  was  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  and  incapacity  of 
Sigismund,  who  instead  of  confirming  those  conditions,  delayed  his 
confirmation  under  varioun  pretences,  and  in  the  mean  time  endea* 
Toured  to  possess  himself  of  some  towns  and  provinoes.of  Russia. 
The  Muscovites,  justly  irritated  by  Sigismuud's  conHoct,  rose  in  arms, 
and  a  bloody  war  ensu«>d,  during  which  the  Polish  general,  ill- 
supported  by  the  kinir,  maintained  himself  for  a  long  time  against  the 
Muscovites,  but  was  finally  obliged  to  retire.  The  refusal  of  the  diet 
to  grant  the  necessary  supplies  produced  insubordination  in  the  army, 
which  was  unpaid,  and  the  RussianB  gained  great  advantages.  Sigis- 
mund at  last  made  an  effort,  and  sent  his  son  Vladislav  to  recover,  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  the  throne  which  was  lost  through  his  father's 
incapacity,  and  already  occupied  by  Michael  Federovich  Romanov, 
who  was  elected  in  1618.  Vladislav  penetrated  to  the  walls  of  the 
capital;  and  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  oarry  it  by  storm, 
occupied  a  strong  position  in  the  vicinity :  but  the  insubordination  of 
the  army,  which  was  still  badly  paid,  and  several  impolitic  measures  of 
the  king,  hastened  the  conclusion  of  a  truce  for  fourteen  years,  by 
which  the  Czar  Michael  Federovich  was  recognised  by  Poland,  which 
retained  Smolensk  with  other  provinces.  This  truce  was  urgent,  on 
account  of  the  increasing  hostilities  with  Turkey,  which  originated 
chiefly  in  the  disputed  possession  of  Moldavia,  where  many  Polish 
grandees,  related  to  MobUa,  prince  of  that  country,  espoused  his  part 
against  the  Turks,  who  had  deposed  him  from  his  dignity.  The 
constant  inroads  of  the  Tartars  into  the  Polish  territory,  and  the 
depredations  of  the  Cossaks,  subjects  of  Poland,  committed  in  the 
Turkish  dominions  on  the  Black  Sea,  rendered  the  preservation  of 
peace  difficult;  but  war  was  rendered  inevitable  by  Sigismond's  send* 
ing  a  considerable  force  to  Hungary  against  Bethlem  Qabor,  prince  of 
Trausylvania,  who,  with  the  Bohemian  insurgents,  was  besieging 
Vienna.  This  produced  a  diversion  favourable  to  Austria,  but  involved 
Poland  in  an  unnecessary  quarrel  with  Turkey.  Zolkiewski,  whose 
expedition  against  Moscow  we  have  mentioned,  having  encountered 
the  Turks  with  a  very  inferior  force,  was  defeated  and  Itilled  in  1620. 
The  Tartars  ravasred  the  border  provinces ;  and  Sultan  Osman 
marched  at  the  head  of  an  army  which  is  sidd  to  have  amounted, 
including  the  Tartars,  to  400,000  men,  with  the  view  of  conquering 
Poland,  which  sent  to  oppose  that  overwhelming  force  only  85,000 
Poles  and  40,000  Zaporogue  Cossaks.  The  Polish  army,  under  the 
command  of  Chodkiewich  and  Lubomirski,  occupied  a  fortified  camp 
near  the  banks  of  the  Dneister,  and  resisted  all  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy.  Peace  was  concluded  on  the  7tb  of  October  1621,  on  con- 
dition that  eTsrythiog  should  remnin  in  the  same  state  as  before  the 
war.  In  the  meantime  the  Swedes  took  Riga  and  many  other  towns 
in  Livonia,  but  a  truce  restored  a  part  of  their  conquests.  War  with 
Sweden  was  renewed  in  1625;  but  Oustavus  Adolphus,  unable  to 
obtain  any  success,  proposed,  on  conditions  favourable  to  Poland,  a 
truce  of  thirty  years,  during  which  the  dispute  about  the  succession 
to  the  Swedish  throne  should  be  settled ;  but  Sigismund,  seduced  by 
a  delusive  promise  of  assistance  from  Spain,  rejected  those  offers,  and 
was  obliged  to  conclude,  in  1629,  a  truee  of  six  years,  on  much  less 
advantageous  terms. 

Sigismund  IIL  died  in  1682,  in  the  sixty-rixth  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  SOD,  Vladislaus  IV.,  was  elected  without  opposition.  Sigismund's 
reign  of  forty-five  years  was  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  errors, 
the  immediate  effect  of  which  was  however  in  a  great  degree  prevented 
by  the  many  eminent  persons  whom  Poland  produced  during  his  reign; 
but  the  seeds  of  the  future  calamities  of  that  country  were  sown  by 
that  king.  A  strong  Roman  Catholic,  he  thought  more  about  the 
conversion  of  his  oppouents  than  about  the  interests  of  his  country. 
Protestantism,  which  was  prevalent  in  many  parts  of  Poland,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  his  efforts^  and  he  effected  it  not  by  open 
oppression,  which  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  but  by  a  cunning  system  of  secret  persecution,  and  by  every 
possible  means  of  seduction.  Several  bishops  of  the  Greek  Church 
having  subscribed  to  a  union  with  Rome  (1598),  the  opponents  of  that 
union,  which  was  supported  by  the  king  and  the  priests,  were  exposed 


to  much  peraeeution,  which  scattered  the  seeds  of  discontent  and 
future  rebellion  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  south>eastem  provinces 
of  Poland,  and  prepared  the  way  for  great  calamities.  Being  entirely 
under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits,  the  devoted  promoters  of  the 
interests  of  Austria,  his  external  policy  was  constantly  subservient  to 
that  power,  and  often  at  the  cost  of  the  interests  of  Poland.  His 
private  character  was  respectable. 

SIQKORELLI,  LUCA,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  bom  at  Cortona 
in  1440,  was  the  son  of  Egidio  di  Ventura  Signorelli,  by  the  siatsr  of 
Lazzaro  Vasari :  he  was  the  pupil  of  Piero  della  Franceses,  with 
whom  he  worked  at  Aresso,  where  he  lived  with  his  undo  Lazzaro 
Vasari. 

Vasari  mentions  many  of  Luca*s  works,  few  of  which  however  still 
exist;  but  the  altar-piece  of  St.  Onofrio,  psinted  in  1484,  is  still  in  the 
cathedral  of  Perugia,  and  there  are  two  other  pictures  in  the  eathedral 
of  Volterra;  there  are  also  still  some  pictures  by  him  at  Orvleto, 
Rome,  Cortona,  at  Siena  and  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  in  the  Floren- 
tine gallery.  His  most  celebrated  work  is  the  fresco  of  the  Last 
Judgment  in  a  chapel  of  the  church  of  the  Madonna  or  cathedral  at 
Orvieto.  The  painting  of  this  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  San  Brizio 
was  commenced  in  1447  by  Fra  Oiovanni  da  Fiesole,  who  however 
painted  only  part  of  the  ceiling,  and  it  was  completed  many  years 
afterwards  by  Luca  SigoorellL  The  contract  concerning  the  coutiona- 
tion  of  these  flrescoea  by  Signorelli  is  dated  April  5,  1499;  he  under- 
took the  completion  of  the  eeiling  for  200  ducats,  and  the  walls  for 
600  ducats,  besides  free  lodging,  and  two  measures  of  wine  and  two 
quarters  of  com  every  month.  The  ceiling  was  finished  in  1500; 
when  the  walls  were  finished  is  not  known,  but  as  the  ceiling  was  done 
apparently  within  the  first  year,  and  this  may  from  the  amount  of  the 
remuneration  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  one  quarter  of  the  whole, 
the  chapel  was  probably  completed  by  1503.  Tne  frescoes  comprise 
the  history  of  Antichrist,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  Hell,  and 
Paradise;  and  such  is  the  vigour  and  boldness  displayed  in  these 
works,  especially  in  the  invention  and  the  naked  figure  and  their  fore- 
shortenings,  that  Vasari  and  many  others  have  poioted  to  Signorelli 
as  the  immediate  precursor  of  Michel  Angelo.  Vasari  says  that 
Michel  Angelo  always  expressed  a  high  admiration  of  the  works  of 
Signorelli,  and  observes  that  all  may  see  that  he  made  use  of  the 
inventions  of  Luca  in  the  Last  Judgment  in  the  Sisiine  Chapel,  espe* 
dally  in  the  forms  of  the  angels  and  demons,  and  in  the  arrangement 

Luca  Signorelli  was  one  of  those  who  competed  for  the  prize  of 
Siztus  IV.  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  which  was  won  by  Cosimo  Iloselli 
He  retired  in  his  old  age  to  Cortona,  where  his  Italian  fame  was 
rivalled  by  the  personal  respect  that  was  shown  him.  He  is  repre- 
sented by  Vasari  as  having  been  a  man  of  very  high  character,  and  he 
adds  that  he  iilways  lived  more  like  a  nobleman  th  in  an  ai  tist :  he 
died  at  Arezzo,  after  1524.  The  frescoes  of  the  cathedral  are 
described  and  In  part  engraved  in  Della  Valle's  '  Storia  del  Duomo 
d'Orvieto,'  Rome,  1791.  The  design,  though  full  of  power,  is  hard, 
and  the  colouring  wants  harmonv* 

SIOO'NIO  CA'ROLO  was  born  at  Modena,  about  1520.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  Franciscus  Portus,  who  taught  him  Greek.  He  afterwards 
studied  medicine  and  philosophy  at  Bologna,  and  he  also  visited 
the  university  of  Pavia.  In  1546  he  was  invited  back  to  Modena  to 
fill  the  chair  of  Greek  literature,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the 
departure  of  Portus.  In  1552  he  accepted  the  chair  of  belles-lettres 
at  Venice,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Panvinio,  who,  like 
himself  was  a  diligent  student  of  antiquity.  His  reputation  having 
liecome  widely  spread  by  various  works  on  classical  antiquity,  he  had 
invitations  both  to  Rome  and  Padua,  at  which  latter  place  he  accepted 
the  chair  of  eloquence  in  1560.  At  Padua  he  a^ain  met  with 
Robortello,  with  whom  he  had  already  had  a  dispute  on  the  names  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  disputes  between  these  two  scholars,  beine 
renewed,  were  carried  to  such  a  pitch  that  the  senate  of  Venice  founa 
it  prudent  to  silence  the  combatants.    [Robortbllo!] 

Sigonio  left  Padua  in  the  year  1568  for  a  place  in  the  university  of 
Bologna,  where  he  received  a  handsome  salary,  and  was  made  a 
citizen.  His  reputation  attracted  numerous  students  to  BologniL 
Roman  antiquity  was  his  special  subject,  and  his  instruction  was 
characterised  both  by  comprehensiveness  and  accuracy.  He  also 
occupied  himself  with  middle-age  history,  and  with  this  object  he 
visited  the  great  libraries  and  collections  of  Italy.  It  was  at  the 
request  of  Pope  Gregory  XII L  in  1578,  that  he  commenced  the 
ecclesiastical  history,  of  which  his  friend  Panvinio  had  formed  the 
plan.  Sigonio  having  discovered  some  fragments  of  Cicero's  'Do 
Consolatione,'  undertook  to  restore  the  work,  which  he  completed  and 
published  as  a  genuine  work  of  Cicero.  The  fraud  was  detected  and 
exposed  by  Riccoboni,  one  of  his  pupils ;  but  Sigonio,  instead  of  con- 
fessing the  fact,  endeavoured  to  reply  to  the  aiguments  of  his  opponent, 
So  well  indeed  has  he  aucceded  in  imitating  the  manner  and  expres- 
sion of  Cicero,  that  the  work  'De  Consolatione'  long  paused  for 
genuine,  notwithstanding  the  criticism  of  Riccoboni ;  and  Tiraboschi, 
who  maintainod  this  side  of  the  question,  was  only  convinced  by 
seeing  some  unpublished  letters  of  Sigonio,  in  which  he  acknowledges 
himself  to  be  the  author.  Sigonio  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Modena,  where  he  died  in  1584.  His  numerous  writings  were  collected 
by  Argellati,  Milan,  1782-1787,  in  6  vols,  folio,  to  which  is  prefixed  ft 
Life  of  MnratorL    All  Us  works  on  matters  of  antiquity  are  also 
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contained  in  tbe  '  Tbeaaurus  Antiquitatum  Grecarum  et  Romanarum' 
of  Qraevius  and  Gronovius. 

The  following,  which  are  among  the  principal  works  of  Si^onio,  will 
indicate  the  general  character  of  his  labours :  '  Regum,  Consulum, 
Dictatorum  ac  Censorom  Romanorum  Fasti,  una  cnm  Actis  Trium- 
phonim  k  Romulo  rege  usque  ad  Tiberium  Ciesarem;  in  fastos  et  acta 
triumphorum  explicationes,'  fol,  Modena,  1550 :  there  is  also  a  second 
edition  of  this  work,  Venice,  1556;  'De  Antiquo  Jure  Civium 
Romanorum  Libri  Duo;  de  Antiquo  Jure  Italiss  Libri  Tree;  de 
Antiquo  Jure  Provinoiarum  Libri  Tree,'  fol,  Venice,  1560;  'De  Re- 
publica  Atheniensium  Libri  Quinque;  de  Atheniensium  et  Lacedss- 
moniorum  Teirporibus  Liber  Unus,'  4to,  Bologna,  1564 ;  '  De  Judiciis 
Romanorum  Libri  Tres,'  4to,  Bologna,  1574 ;  '  De  Occidentali  Imperio 
Libri  zx.,  ab  anno  281  ad  575/  fol.,  Bologna,  1577;  *  Uistorise 
Eccleaiosticse  Libri  ziv. ;  *  this  work  comes  down  to  the  year  311,  but 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  author  to  continue  it  to  1580. 

Sigonio  waa  one  of  the  great  scholai's  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  our 
knowledge  of  antiquity,  and  particularly  of  Roman  history.  His 
industry  was  unwearied,  aud  his  learning  was  sound  and  compre- 
hensive. He  wrote  the  Latin  language  with  ease  and  correctness,  and 
his  style  is  simple  and  perspicuous.  Modern  scholars  have  often  been 
moi  o  indebted  to  Sigonio  than  they  have  been  willing  to  allow,  and 
the  results  of  his  labours  have  been  used  by  one  person  after  another, 
aud  sometimes  without  making  any  discrimination  between  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong.  Heineccius  was  largely  indebted  to  him,  as 
wUl  appear  from  examining  his  'Syntagma.'  It  would  require  a 
minute  investigation  to  ascertain  how  far  some  of  the  more  recent 
views  of  the  Roman  polity  have  been  suggested  by  the  writings  of 
Sigonio.  His  remarks  on  the  Agrarian  laws,  though  far  from  being 
marked  by  sufficient  clearness  and  precision,  are  still  worth  readiug. 

SIQOURNEY,  LYDIA  HUNTLEY,  one  of  the  most  prolific  and 
popular  of  the  female  poets  of  America,  was  bom  November  1, 1791,  at 
Norwich,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut :  her  maiden  name  was  Huntley,  her 
marital  nsme,  according  to  a  practice  which  obtains  pretty  widely  in  the 
United  States,  being  superadded  to  instead  of  superseding  her  maiden 
name.  While  yet  a  child  she  displayed  her  fondness  for  poetry  and 
facility  for  rhyming;  but  she  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an 
authoress  with  a  volume  of  *  Moral  Pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse/  in  1815. 
Having  fur  awhile  supported  herself  by  keeping  a  school  for  young 
ladits,  she  in  1819  mairied  Mr.  Sigourney,  a  merchant  at  Hartford,  in 
her  native  state.  In  1822  appeared  her  most  ambitious  poem,  *The 
Aborigines  of  America,*  a  descriptive  poem  in  5  cantos.  Her  chief 
subsequent  works  have  been  a  prose  sketch,  'Connecticut,  Forty  Years 
Since ;  *  •  Poetic  Sketches ; '  *  Zinzendorf ; '  *  Minor  Poems ; '  *  Poetry 
for  Children ; '  '  Pocahontas,'  one  of  her  most  elaborate  poems ; '  Olive 
Leaves;*  'Scenes  in  my  Native  Land;'  *  Water  Drops;'  'Myrtia;* 
'Letters  to  Mothers;'  *  Letters  to  Young  Ladies ;'  and  'Prose  Tales.' 
In  1840  M  1*8.  Sigourney  came  to  Europe,  and  stayed  some  months  in 
England,  where  the  popularity  of  her  poetry  insured  her  a  very  cordial 
recejition.  On  her  return,  she  published  (in  1842)  a  warm-hearted 
account  (in  prose  and  verse)  of  her  visit,  under  the  title  of '  Pleasant 
Memories  of  Pleasant  Lands.'  In  1850  she  published  a  poem,  'Faded 
Hope,'  occasioned  by  the  death  of  her  cnly  son.  In  1854  she  pub- 
lished 'Part  Meridian.'  Mrs.  Sigourney  has  been  pretty  generally 
called  the  American  Hemans ;  and  the  tenderness  and  grace  of  her 
poetry,  its  purity  of  feeling  and  religious  sentiment,  can  scarcely  fail 
to  remiiid  the  reader  of  the  poetiy  of  that  excellent  lady,  though 
it  can  scsrcely  perhaps  be  justly  compared  with  it  in  vigour  and  origi- 
nality of  thought,  or  in  splendour  of  diction.  The  illustrated  edition 
of  bar  collected  poems,  in  royal  8vo,  is  noteworthy  as  a  handsome 
specimen  of  American  typography  and  American  art.     [See  Sdpp.] 

SIKE,  or  SIECKB,  HENRY,  an  Oriental  scholar  of  some  repute, 
who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
centuries.  He  was  a  native  of  Bremen,  and  a  professor  of  Oriental 
languages  at  UtreCht,  and  afterwards  at  Cambridge.  It  appears  that 
owing  to  some  misdemeanour  he  was  to  be  subjected  to  punishment, 
and  in  order  to  escape  from  this  disgrace,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
hangiig  hias  If  in  1712.  The  only  work  of  any 'note  which  he  pub- 
lished is  tbe  '  Evacgelium  lufantise  Christi,  adscriptum  Thoma;,'  8vo, 
1697,  a  very  curious  apocryphal  gospel  It  is  reprinted  in  Fabricius's 
'  Codex  Apocryphus  Novi  Testamenti,'  torn,  i,  pp.  127*212.  Sike  also 
founded,  with  L.  Kiibter,  at  Utrecht,  the  literary  periodical  called 
'Bibliotbeca  Novorum  Librorum,'  to  which  he  contributed  aeveral 
papers.     (Saxii  Onomasticon  Literarivm,  v.  490,  Ac.) 

SI'LIUS  ITA'LICUS,  CAIUS.  The  place  of  this  poet's  birth  is 
unknown.  It  has  sometimes  been  stated  that  his  name  is  derived 
from  Italica  (near  Seville)  in  Spain,  and  that  this  was  tbe  birthplace 
of  himself  or  of  his  ancestors ;  but  to  this  conjecture  we  must  oppose 
tbe  silence  of  Martial,  who  frequently  mentions  Siiius  without  speak- 
ing of  his  Spanish  oiigin.  The  name  ^so  ought  in  that  case,  according 
to  analogy,  to  be  Italicensis.  Siiius  was  of  an  illustrious  plebeian 
family.  He  studied  oratory,  in  which  Cicero  was  his  pattern ;  and  he 
also  aspired  to  make  himself  a  poet  on  the  model  of  Virgil.  He  is 
said  to  have  possessed  himself  of  a  country-house  that  had  belonged 
to  Cicero,  and  of  one  that  had  belonged  to  VirgiL  (Martial,  '  Epig.,' 
zi.  48.)  In  the  year  A.D.  68,  in  the  la&t  year  of  the  rtigu  of  Nero,  he 
wes  consul  with  M.  Valerius  Trachalua  Turpilianiis ;  and  some  time 
alter  he  wa^  governor  of  the  province  of  Akia,  which  he  la  said  to  have 


administered  in  a  creditable  manner.  He  waa  a  friend  of  Vitellioa, 
and  appears  to  be  the  Siiius  Italicus  who  is  mentioned  by  Tacitoa. 
('  HUt.'  iii  65.)  There  was,  says  Pliny  ('  Ep./  iiL  7).  a  rumour  that 
he  had  acted  the  part  of  an  accuser  or  informer  under  the  reign  of 
Nero ;  but  while  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Vitellius  he  conducted 
himself  with  prudence.  He  finally  retireid  to  his  estate  in  Campania, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  poetry  and  philoaophy.  Siiius  was  fond 
of  objects  of  art,  and  he  enriched  hia  reaidence  with  statues,  paintings, 
and  books.  When  hia  old  aga  became  troubled  with  infirmities,  he 
hastened  his  death  by  starvation,  in  which  he  followed  the  fashion  of 
those  times,  when  suicide  was  not  uncommon.  Siliua  waa  a  Stoic 
The  time  of  his  death  is  fixed  at  a.d.  100,  when  he  is  said  to  have 
completed  his  seventy- fifth  year.  He  was  married,  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. He  enjoyed,  says  Pliny,  unmiogled  happiness  to  tho  day  of  hia 
death,  with  the  exception  of  the  loss  of  his  younger  child. 

The  only  extant  work  of  Siiius  Italicus  is  an  epic  poem  on  the 
second  Punic  war,  in  seventeen  books,  entitled  *  Punica.'  Thia  poem, 
which  may  be  called  an  historical  epic,  comprises  the  chief  events  of 
the  war  from  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Saguntum  (L  268),  to 
tbe  defeat  of  Hannibal  in  Africa  and  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Africanus. 
The  materiuls  of  Siliua  seem  to  be  chiefly  taken  from  Polybiua  and 
Livy,  and  the  poem  has  consequently  a  kind  of  historical  value.  As 
a  work  of  art,  it  haa  been  variously  estimated,  but  the  judgment  of 
the  younger  Pliny  ( 'Ep.'  iii.  7)  seems  to  us  to  be  correct:  "Siiius  wrote 
with  more  industry  than  genius."  His  poem  is  in  fact  a  very 
laboured  composition,  and  the  labour  is  apparent.  Numeroiis  episodes 
interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  narrative.  Siiius  falls  short  of  his 
model,  Virgil,  in  simplicity  and  cleameea;  and  he  endeavours  to 
make  up  for  force  and  precision  by  rhetorical  ornament  and  long- 
drawn  description.  Instead  of  making  a  picture  by  a  few  striking 
touches,  he  fills  it  with  detail  till  the  whole  is  trivial.  His  invention 
is  poor.  There  are  few  passages  which  excite  our  sympathies.  In 
shorty  the  poem  is  a  rhetorical  history  in  verse.  All  his  contemporaries 
however  did  not  judge  so  unfavourably  of  him.  Martial  on  several 
occasions  speaks  very  highly  of  him,  and  compares  him  with  Virgil 
('  Ep.'  iv.  14  ;  fi.  64 ;  vii.  C3  ;  "  perpetui  nunquam  moritura  volumiua 
Sili;"  viii  66;  ix.  86;  xi.  49,  51) :  he  also  celebrates  his  eminence  a^ 
an  orator.  According  to  Martial,  in  an  epigram  written  after  Siiius 
had  enjoyed  the  consulate,  he  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  Virgil 
till  he  had  acquired  distinction  as  an  advocate.  Martial  mentiona  th«d 
court  of  the  Centumviri  as  one  of  the  places  in  which  he  practised  : 
Pliny  the  younger  also  practised  in  thia  court.    [Punt.] 

The  poems  of  Siiius  seem  to  have  been  forgotten  after  hia  death,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  silence  of  subsequent  writers  as  to  them. 
Sidonius  ApoUinaris  is  the  only  writer  who  mentions  them.  Poggio 
is  said  to  have  discovered  a  manuscript  of  Siiius  in  the  library  of  tbe 
convent  of  St  Gkllen,  in  Switzerland,  which  waa  printed  at  Rome, 
1471,  folio.  Another  manuscript  was  afterwards  found  at  Cologne  by 
Ludwig  Carrio,  from  which  tbe  text  of  Siiius  waa  improved.  It  was 
to  supply  the  loss  of  the  'Punica'  that  Petrarca,  as  it  is  said,  wrute 
his '  Africa.'  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Petrarca  had  a  copy  of 
Siiius,  which  he  made  use  of,  aud  carefully  suppressed.  Such  conduct 
would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Petrarca,  and  one 
would  suppose  that  a  comparison  of  the  two  poems  would  toon. 
determine  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  such  a  statement. 

There  are  numerous  editions  of  Sihus.  The  editio  princeps  is  that 
of  Rome  already  mentioned.  There  is  an  edition  by  Drakeaborch, 
Utrecht,  1717,  aud  MiUu,  1775;  by  Erneati,  Leipzig,  1791-2;  and  by 
Ruperti,  with  a  preface  by  Heyne,  Uottingen,  1795-98. 

There  is  an  English  translation  by  Thomas  Ross,  London,  1661, 
1672,  folio ;  and  a  French  translation  by  Le  f*ebvre  de  Villebruue, 
Paris,  8  vols.  12mo,  1781. 

SILVA  Y  FIGUEROA,  GARCIA  DB,  waa  bom  of  Uluatrious 
parents  at  Badajoz,  in  1574.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  his  father  sent  him 
to  court,  where  he  entered  tho  household  of  Philip  IL  as  page.  He 
then  joined  the  Spanish  army  in  Flanders,  where  he  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself^  and  obtained  the  command  of  a  company.  Havii.g 
subsequently  shown  some  talent  for  diplomacy,  he  was  despatched 
by  Philip  IIL  on  an  embaasy  to  Shah  Abbtis,  king  of  Persia,  who  was 
willing  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Spain.  Silva  embarked 
for  Goa,  where  he  arrived  in  1614;  but  the  governor  of  that  place, 
who  was  a  Portugueae,  fearing  lest  Silva's  mission  should  lead  to  au 
inquiry  into  the  administration  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  India, 
threw  every  impediment  in  hia  way,  and  refused  to  provide  him  with 
a  veaael  and  money  to  prosecute  hia  journey,  as  he  was  ordered  to 
do.  Impatitrnt  at  Uie  delay,  Silva  embarked  on  board  a  native  vessel 
and  Bailed  for  Ormuz,  which  port  he  entered  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1617.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Bandel  (Bender  Abassi)  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Shah,  where  he  was  well  received.  He  reached  Ispahan  on  the 
18th  of  April,  1618,  by  the  then  usual  route  of  Lar  and  Shirdz.  After 
a  short  residence  in  the  latter  place,  Silva  started  for  Kazwin,  or 
Casbin,  where  Shah  Abb&s  was  then  holding  his  court,  who  received 
him  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  but  would  not  hear  his  message 
until  he  had  himself  returned  to  Ispabdn,  where  he  directed  Silva  to 
wait  till  his  arrival.  Accordingly,  after  a  stay  of  two  months  at 
Kazwfn,  the  Spanish  envoy  returned  to  Ispahan,  where  Shah  Abbiia 
arrived  shortly  after,  in  July,  1619.  He  granted  Silva  an  audience; 
but  though  he  manifested  a  wish  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
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to  be  upon  friendlj  tonnB  with  Spain,  the  Shah  ivfosed  to  rabscribe 
to  tffo  oonditiona  atipulated  by  the  ambaoAdor  of  Philip  IIL,  namely, 
that  he  ahould  reatore  some  fortreasee  belonging  to  Ormuz,  which  he 
had  lately  seiaed ;  and  that  he  ahould  ezolude  all  other  European 
nationa  frosa  trading  with  hia  ^ominiona.  The  negociationa  for  the 
treaty  being  thua  auspended,  Silva  left  lapah^  on  the  25th  of  August 
1619,  and  retunied  bv  the  aame  route  to  Goa,  where  he  landed 
in  November  1620.  From  Goa  he  aailed  to  Spain,  where  he  died 
m  1628. 

During  hia  residence  in  Persia  Silva  wrote  an  itinerary  of  hia  travels, 
with  an  account  of  auoh  events  aa  came  within  his  observation ;  and  a 
sketch  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  empire. 
This  work  waa  never  printed  in  the  original  Spanish,  though  a  French 
translation  appeared  in  1667,  under  the  title  of  'L'Ambaasade  de  Don 
Gardaa  de  Silva  Figueroa  en  Perse,  contenant  la  Politique  de  ce  Grand 
Empire,  lea  Moaurs  du  Roi  Shah  Abbas,  et  une  relation  exacte  de  toua 
lea  Lieux  de  la  Perae  et  dea  Indea  oil  cet  Ambaaaadeur  a  ^t^  Teepaoe 
de  hoit  ann^ea  qu'il  y  a  demeur^/  par  M.  Wioqfort,  4to.  Paris,  1667, 
It  18  the  beat  old  account  of  Persia  that  we  possess,  and  is  much  com- 
mended by  Cbardin.  During  hia  reaidenoe  in  Goa,  Silva  also  made  an 
abridgement  of  Spanish  history,  which  appeared  at  Lisbon  soon  after 
his  death:  'Breviarium  Historiss  Hispanlcse/  Liabon,  1628,  4to.  A 
Latin  letter  of  his,  dated  Ispahan,  1619,  and  addresaed  to  the  Marquia 
of  Bedmar,  in  which  he  gave  a  short  account  of  hia  travels,  waa  also 
published  at  Antwerp :  'Garoiss  SUva  Figueroa,  Philippi  IIL  Hispa- 
niarum  Indiammque  Begia,  ad  Persarum  Begem  Legati,  de  Bebua 
Persarum  Epistola,'  Antw.,  1620,  8vo. 

SIMEON  OF  DURHAM,  an  English  hiatorical  writer  who  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  He  waa  a  teacher  of 
mathematics  at  Oxford,  and  waa  afterwaida  precentor  in  Durham 
cathedral.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Kinga  of  England  from  616  to 
1180,  for  which  he  waa  at  great  pains  to  collect  materials,  eapeoially 
in  the  North  of  England,  where  the  Danes  had  established  themselves. 
The  work  was  continued  to  1156  by  John,  prior  of  Hexham.  Simeon 
of  Durham  is  supposed  to  have  died  soon  after  1180,  when  his  history 
terminates.  This  work  ia  included  in  Twysden'a  '  Anglicansa  Historia 
Scriptores  Decern.'  Simeon  also  wrote  a  history  of  Durham  oathedral, 
which  waa  published  in  1782  :  '  Historia  Ecclesias  Dunhelmensis,  cni 
prsBmittitur  T.  B.  Disquisitio  de  Auctore  hojua  Libelli;  edidit  T. 
Bedford,'  Lond.,  1732,  8vo. 

SIMEON  BETH  (2i/i«£ir  2^),  or  SIMEON  SETHU3,  or  SncKOir 
THE  Son  of  Seth,  the  author  of  several  Greek  works  still  extant^  lived 
4t  Constantinople  towards  the  end  of  the  1 1th  oentury.  He  held  there 
the  office  of 'wpm-o-$€<rrdpx'n'*  or '  Master  of  the  Wardrobe,'  in  the  palace 
of  AntiochuB,  whence  originated  hia  title  M€igitter  Antiochia,  and 
this  i^ave  occasion  to  the  &lse  o^nnion  that  he  waa  bom  at  Antiooh. 
His  office  appears  to  have  given  Mm  the  charge  of  the  imperial  jewels^ 
which  were  kept  in  the  palace  named  after  the  Eunuch  Antiochus, 
who  waa  consul  a.i>.  481.  (Du  Gauge,  '  Glossar.  Med.  et  Inf.  Gradt,' 
tom.  L,  p.  194,  ed.  Lugd.,  1688,  and  '  Constantinop.  Chriat.,'  lib.  iL, 
eap.  16,  §  5,  p.  168,  ed.  Lutet  Paris,  1680.)  Having  taken  the  part  of 
the  unfortunate  patrician  Dalassenus  againat  the  usurper  Michael  of 
Paphlagonia,  the  latter  banished  him  from  Constantinople,  a.d.  1088. 
He  retired  to  Thrace^  and  founded  on  Mount  Olympua  a  monastery, 
in  which  he  composed  several  works,  and  peaceably  ended  his  days. 
(QeoTg.  Cedreni  '  Histor.  Compend.,'  p.  737,  ed.  Paria,  1647).  Some- 
time after  the  fouudatiou  of  this  monaatery,  Michael  Dukaa  having 
ascended  the  throne,  A.D.  1071,  Simon  Seth  dedicated  to  him  hia 
work  entitled  "Xvmayfia  irfpi  Tpo^y  Avpdfi€uy,  *  Syntagma  de  Ciba- 
riorum  Facultate.'  This  contains  an  alphabetical  lut  of  eatable 
thiogs  and  their  properties,  according  to  the  opinions  of  Greek, 
Persian,  Agarenian  (or  Arabian),  and  Indian  physioiana;  and  ia 
the  more  valuable  aa  at  that  time  the  trade  with  the  East,  and  the 
seeking  after  foreign  and  costly  artiolea  of  food  at  Constantinople^ 
were  very  extensive.  It  is  compiled  chiefly  from  the  treatise  of 
Michael  Psellus  on  the  same  subject,  and  shows  us  that  the  Greeks 
were  beginning  already  to  learn  Materia  Medica  from  th^  Arabians,  to 
whom  in  return  they  imparted  their  theories.  Simeon  Seth  also  goes 
through  the  medicines  then  in  use  in  alphabetical  order,  and  he 
explains  their  mode  of  action  aocordiog  to  the  elementary  qualities  of 
Galen,  and  their  diflbrent  degrees.  He  says  that  Asparagus  had  been 
for  some  time  introduced  as  an  artide  of  food  (p.  6,  ed.  Gyrald.),  and 
that  it  possesses  great  medicinal  virtues.  He  is  the  first  who  speaks  of 
yellow  Amber  (t^trap)  which  comes  from  a  town  in  India,  and  which 
is  the  beet ;  and  also  of  Ambergris,  which  is  an  animal  produotioiiy 
coming  from  fish  (p.  8).  Apricots  {$€plKoicKa),  he  says,  are  indigestiUa 
and  produce  poomeea  of  blood  (p»  9).  His  work  contains  the  first 
description  of  Camphor,  which  he  saya  ia  the  resin  of  a  vary  large 
Indian  tree ;  that  it  is  cold  and  dry  in  the  third  degree ;  and  that  it  ia 
used  with  much  advantage  in  acute  diseases,  especially  in  inflamma- 
tions (p.  85).  He  is  also  we  first  who  speaka  of  Muak,  of  which  the 
best  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  and  comes  from  a  town  to  the  eaat  of 
Khorasan ;  the  black  musk  comes  from  India :  the  properties  attri- 
buted to  this  medicine  are  the  aame  as  those  given  to  it  in  the  present 
day  (p.  41).  The  best  Cinnamon  oomes  from  Mosul  (p.  82).  This 
work  waa  first  published,  Basil.,  1588,  Gr.  and  Lat.,  8vo^  ed.  lilius 
Greg.  Gyraldus,  ap.  Mich.  Ismgri^um.  The  Latin  tranalation  waa 
improved  and  published  separately,  8vo.y  Basil,  1561,  ed.  Domin. 
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Monthesaums,  ap.  Pet.  Pemam.  The  beat  edition  waa  published 
Paria,  8vo,  1658,  Gr.  and  Lat,  ed.  Mart  Bofi^ui,  ap.  IHon.  Beohet  et 
Lud.  Billanium. 

Another  of  his  works,  entitled  St^o^xr  irol  'Awdpeurfjta  ^twuc&y  rt 
icol  ^lKo<T6<pQiv  Ao7^r«y,  'Compendium  et  Flores  Naturallum  et 
Philosophorum  Placitorum,'  is  atUl  in  manuscript  in  several  European 
libraries.  A  long  account  of  it  (extracted  from  Allatius,  *De 
Simeonum  Scriptis')  is  given  by  Fabricius  (*  Bilioth.  QrJ  tom.  zi  p. 
823-326,  ed.  Harles).  ^ 

But  Simeon  Seth  is  better  koown  in  the  history  of  literature  than  in 
that  of  medicine,  as  having  translated  from  the  Arabio  into  Greek  tha 
work  known  under  the  name  of  '  Pilpay's  Fablea,'  in  which  "  ^Sbwn 
moral  and  poUtioal  sentenoes  "  (says  Gibbon, '  Decline  and  Fall,'  chap. 
42)  "  are  illuatrated  in  a  series  of  apologues ;  but  the  composition  ia 
intricate,  the  narrative  prolix,  and  the  precept  obvious  and  barren." 
[PiLPAT.]  He  is  also  said  to  have  translated  from  the  Persian  ft 
fabulous  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  at  preaent  exiats,  saya 
Warton  ('  Hist,  of  English  Poetry,'  vol.  i  p.  129),  under  the  adopted 
name  of  Callisthenes,  and  is  no  uncommon  manuaoript  in  good 
libraries;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Simeon  Seth  is  the  author 
of  this  work.  It  ia  entitled  B/os  'AAc^civS/iou  rov  MMcS<Jyo5  jcol  Ilpd^cn, 
'  De  Vita  et  Rebus  Geetis  Alexandri  Macedonii ; '  and  a  long  passage 
from  the  beginning  of  the  work  is  quoted  by  Abr.  Berkel  in  the  notes 
to  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (in  v.  Bovicc^d\fia),  and  by  Fabriciusj, 
'Biblioth.  Gr.;  torn,  xiv.,  p.  148-150  (ed.  Vet).  This  fabulous 
narrative  ia  full  (aa  might  be  expected)  of  prodigies  and  extravagancies^ 
some  specimens  of  which  are  given  by  Warton.  Of  all  the  romances 
on  the  subject  of  Alexander  the  Great,  thia  waa  for  some  centuries  the 
best  known  and  the  most  eateemed ;  and  it  was  most  probably  (saya 
Warton)  very  soon  afterwards  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Latin, 
and  at  length  from  thence  into  French,  Italian,  and  German.  The 
Latin  tranalation  waa  printed  at  Colon.  Aigentorat.,  1489;  perhaps 
before,,  for  in  the  Bodleian  Library  there  is  an  edition  in  4to^  without 
date,  supposed  to  have  been  printed  at  Oxford,  by  Fked.  Corselli^ 
about  the  year  1468.  It  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  one  iEsopus, 
or  by  Julius  Valerius;  supposititious  namea,  which  seem  to  have 
been  foiged  by  the  artifice  or  introduced  through  the  ignorance  of 
scribes  and  librarians.  This  Latin  translation  however  ia  of  high 
antiquity  in  the  middle  age  of  learning;  for  it  ia  quoted  by  Gyraldus 
CambrensiB,  who  fiourished  about  the  year  1190.  It  waa  tranalated 
into  German  by  John  HartUeb  Moller,  a  German  physician,  at  the 
command  of  Albert,  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  published  at  August 
VindeL,  fol,  1478.  Scaliger  also  mentions  ('Epist.  ad  Caaaubon,'  118, 
115)  a  tranalation  from  the  Latin  into  Hebrew  by  one  who  adopted 
the  name  of  Joseph  Gorionides,  called  Pseudo  Gorionides. 

SPMMIAS  waa  a  native  of  Thebes,  aod  ia  said  to  have  been  « 
disciple  of  PhilolauB.  He  waa  a  friend  of  Sooratea  (Plat,  'Crito,' 
p.  45,  B),  and  is  introduced  by  Plato  as  one  of  the  speakera  in  his 
'Phssdon.'  (Diogenes  Laertius,  iL  16,  124)  mentiona  the  titlea  of 
twenty-three  dialogues  which  were  in  his  time  attributed  to  Simmia% 
(Suidaa,  v.  Si^ifiias),  but  none  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

A  seoond  SiXMUS,  a  grammarian,  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and  pro- 
bably lived  about  the  year  B.a  800.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  work 
on  languages,  oonsiating  of  three  books,  and  a  collection  of  miscellaneous 
poems,  oonsisting  of  four  books.  (Suidas^  v.  Sf^ift^;  Strabo,  xiv. 
p.  655.)  Some  of  his  poems,  which  however  are  of  little  viJue,  are 
contained  in  the  '  Anthologia  Grssoa.'  (Compare  Athen.,  vii.  p.  827: 
xi.  p.  472  and  491.) 

A  third  Suimias,  who  lived  about  the  commencement  of  the 
Olympiads,  wrote  a  work  called  ^KpxattoKoyia  tS»v  liofduyt  of  which 
nothing  has  come  down  to  us.  Suidais  confounds  this  historian  with 
Simmies  the  grammarian. 

SIMNEI^  LAMBERT.  [Hehbt  VII.] 
*  SIMON,  JOHN,  a  distinguished  surgeon,  and  medical  officer  of 
the  General  Board  of  Health.  He  was  educated  for  the  medical  pro- 
fession at  Eing'a  College.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  1888,  anid  was  appointed  shortly  after  assistant-snigeon 
to  Hingis  Collega  Hospital,  and  demonstrator  of  anatomy  in  the 
medical  school  ot  EIng'a  College.  In  1844  he  was  nominated  a  Fellow 
of  the  Collega  of  Suigeona  under  their  new  charter.  In  1845  he 
obtained  the  Astiey  Cooper  prize  of  8002.  for  the  best  essay  '  (hi  the 
Physiology  of  the  Thymus  Gland.'  He  likewise  contributed  a  paper  to 
the  '  Phiioaophioal  Transaotlona ' '  On  the  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the 
Thyroid  Gland.'  He  is  also  author  of  artioleB  in  the  '  CydopoMtia  of 
Anatomy  and  Physiology,'  and  of  aeveral  papera  on  varioua  auigical 
subjects  in  the  *  Medical  Times '  and  the  *  Lancet'  On  the  reoon- 
atruction  of  the  medical  school  at  St  Thomas's  Hospital  he  waa  invited 
to  take  the  ohair  of  pathology,  and  to  become  aurgeon  to  the  hospitaL 
It  is  however  in  oonneotion  with  his  duties  as  a  medical  officer  of  health, 
that  he  ia  beet  known.  He  waa  the  firat  medical  man  who  held  this 
important  poaition  in  thia  country,  being  appointed  medical  officer  to 
the  city  of  London  in  1848.  His  annual  reporta  on  Uie  sanitaiy  oondition 
of  this  part  of  the  metrooolia  have  attracted  general  attention.  The 
ability  and  energy  he  displayed  in  this  new  publio  sphere  induced  the 
government  to  offer  him  the  position  of  medical  officer  to  the  (General 
Board  of  Health.  In  this  position  he  has  published  several  xeports 
on  sanitary  questions,  whidi  have  fully  "i^ff'^ft'^'^  the  reputation  lia 
had  moqB^ea  as  medical  officer  of  healUi  in  the  dtj  of  London. 
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'BIMON  MACCABEUS,  or  MATTHES,  Buruamed  Trasi,  wu 
t&iB  Beoond  Bon  o£  Mattathiaa,  and  brother  of  Judas  Maccabscus  and 
Jonathan  Apphus.  Mattathiaa,  when  dying,  recommended  him  to  his 
btethren  as  their  eonnsellor  (1  Hacc.,  il  3).  IJe  distinguished  himself 
on  several  occasions  during  the  lives  of  Judas  and  Jonathan.  (1  Maco., 
r,  17;  t:,  74; '2  Maca,  viii  22;  ziv.  17).  Under  the  latter  he  was 
made,  by  Antiochos  Theos,  governor  oyer  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean-from  Tyre  to  the  frontier  of  Egy^t  (1  Msec.,  xL  59) ;  and  here 
he.  took  the  fortified  towus  of  Bethsur  and  Joppa,  and  founded  Adida, 
in  the  plain  ofSephela.  (1  Mace,  xl  65 ;  xii.  33,  38.) 
'  After  the  treacherous  seizure  of  Jonathan  by  Trypho  [Jonathak 
AFPuo^],  Simon  was  chosen  by  the  people  as  their  chief  (1  Maoc.,  xiii.); 
and,  aceordibg  to  Jo8e|>Lus  ('  Antiq./  xiii.  6,  6),  as  bigh-prieat  also. 
J^ftet  putting  Jerusalem' in  a  state  of  defence,  he  marched  oat  to  meet 
I'rypho,  who  did  not  venture  to  give  him  battle,  and  who  was  soon 
flSt^r  compelled  to  retreat  into  winter-quarters  in  Oilead,  where  he 
murdered  Jonathan  and  his  two  sons.  Simon  recovered  his  brother's 
corpse,  and  interred  it  in  his  father's  sepulchre  at  Modin,  and  built 
over  it  a  magnificent  mausoleum,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius.  About  this  time  (b.o.  148)  Trypho  had  murdered  Antioehus, 
and  proclaimed  himself  king.  Simon  immediately  declared  for  his 
Competitor,  Demetrius  Nicator,  with  whom  he  made  a  very  favourable 
treaty,  whereby  Simon  was  recognised  prince  and  high-priest  of  the 
Jews,  all  claims  upon  whom  for  tribute  Demetrius  relinquished,  and 
eonsented  to  bury  in  oblivion  their  offences  against  him.  Thus  the 
Jews  became  once  more  free  and  independent,  and  they  began  to 
reckon  from  this  period  (170  Aer.  Seleuc. ;  b.o.  148-142)  a  new  civil 
^ra,  which  is  used  on  the  coins  of  Simon  as  well  as  by  Joeephus  and 
the  author  of  the  First  Book  of  Maccabees  (1  Maco.,  xiii.  41.).  The 
last  remains  of  their  bondage  to  the  Syrians  were  removed  in  the 
next  year  by  the  surrender  of  the  Syrian  garrison  in  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem. 

'The  succeeding  period  of  peace  was  employed  bySimOn  in  extending 
and  conaolidating  his  power,  and  improving  the  condition  of  his  people. 
He  made  a  harbour  at  Joppa,  established  magazines  and  armoories, 
improved  the  laws  and  administered  them  with  vigour,  restored  the 
religions  rictee,  and  renewed  the  treaties  of  alliance  which  Jonathan  had 
made  with  the  Romans  and  Spartans.  (1  Mace,  xiv.,  xv.)  In  the 
year  B.a  141,  the  people  met  at  Jemsalem,  and  registered  a  public  aot 
recountini;  the  services  of  the  house  of  MattaUiias,  and  recognising 
Simon  and  his  heirs  as  perpetual  prince  and  high-priest  of  the  Jews : 
and  this  act  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Demetrius.  (1  Maoo.,  xiv. 
85.)  After  the  capture  of  Demetrius  by  the  Pwrthians,  his  successor 
Antioehus  Sidetes  renewed  the  treaty  with  Simon,  allowed  him  to 
coin  money,  and  declared  Jerusalem  a  f^  and  holy  dty.  Soon  after- 
wards however  Antioehus  not  only  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty,  but 
demanded  of  Simon  the  surrender  of  several  fortified  places,  including 
the  citadel  on  Mount  Zion,  or  the  payment  of  1000  talents.  Simon 
refused  these  demands,  and  ALutiochus  sent  a  large  army  into  Palestine, 
which  was  soon  however  driven  back  by  John  Hyroanus  and  Judas, 
the  8ons  of  Simon  (B.a  139-188).  For  the  next  three  years  the  Jews 
again  enjoyed  a  season  of  tranquillity,  during  whioh  Simon  occupied 
himself  in  inspecting  and  improving  the  state  of  the  country.  In  the 
course  of  his  tour  he  visited  his  aon-in-law  Ptolemneus,  at  the  castle  of 
Doc,  where  he  and  hit  two  sons  Mattathias  and  Judas  were  treaoher* 
ouily  put  to  death  by  Ptolem^sus,  who  aimed  at  the  principality  of 
Judiea  (b.€.  185).  He  was  succeeded  by  his  surviving  son  John 
Hyroanus.    [Htboanus,  John  ;  AsMONiBANS ;  Maooabxeb.] 

The  coinage  of  Simon  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  any  hiBtoiical 
account  among  the  Jews. 

(Josephus,  Aniiq.;  Prideaux,  OomnecHcn/  Jahfi,  Hebrew  OomiMm' 
wealth  ;  Winer,  Biblitehes  JUalwSrterbuch.) 

SIMON  M  AQUS,  that  is,  the  *  magician,'  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  as  having  imposed  upon  the  people  of  Samaria  by  magical 
practices.  When  Philip  the  Deacon  preached  the  gcapel  at  Samaria, 
Simon  was  among  those  who  received  baptinn  at  his  hiuids.  But 
when  Peter  and  John  came  down  to  Samaria^  and  Simon  peroeived 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  Was  received  by  those  upon  whom  they  laid  their 
hands,  he  offbred  them  money  if  they  would  give  him  the  same 
power.  Peter  vehemently  rebuked  him,  and  he  showed  some  appear- 
anco  of  ponitence  (Acts  viii  9-24) ;  but  the  early  Christian  writers 
represent  him  as  afterwards  becoming  one  of  the  chief  opponents  of 
Christianity.  According  to  them  he  was  the  founder  of  Uie.  Gnostic 
heresy,  and  was  addicted  to  magicjal  praetioss  and  to  abominable 
vices.  After  travelling  through  several  provinces,  endeavouring  as  ho 
went  to  spread  his  errdra  and  to  damage  Christianity  as  much  as 
ponible,  he  came  to  Kome,  where  it  is  said  that  he  worked  miracles 
which  gained  him  many  followers,  and  obtained  for  him  the  favour  of 
Nero.  At  last,  as  he  was  exhibiting  in  the  emperor's  presence  the 
feat  of  flying  thinugh  the  air  in  a  fiery  chariot,  wluch  he  was  enabled 
to  perform  by  the  aid  of  deamons,  the  united  prayers  of  Peter  and 
Paul,  who  were  present  on  the  occasion,  prevailed  against  him,  and 
the  dasmons  threw  him  to  the  ground.  There  are  also  other  marvel- 
lous  stories  about  his  life  and  doctrines.  (Oalmet,  DkHwary  ;  Winer, 
J^tMacAes  Itedlw6rterbueh  ;  Lardner,  OredibOUy.) 

SIMON  MATTHEa    [Smow  Macoabjbus.] 

SIMON,  RICHARD,  was  bom  at  Dieppe,  in  Normandy,  May  18, 
1688.    After  he  bad  finished  his  studies,  ho  entered  into  the  Congre- 


gation of  the  Oratory,  and  became  lecturer  on  philosophy  at  the 
College  of  Juilly.  Being  summoned  by  his  superiors  to  Paris,  he 
applied  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  and  made  great  progress  in 
oriental  learning.  There  being  a  valuable  colleotion  of  oriental 
manuscripts  in  the  Oratory  of  Rue  St  Honord,  Simon  was  directed  to 
make  a  catalogue  of  them,  which  he  did  with  great  skUL  In  1668  he 
returned  to  Juilly,  and  resumed  Ms  lectures  on  philosophy,  and  two 
years  after  published  his  defence  of  a  Jew  whom  the  parliament  of 
Metz  condemned  to  be  burned  on  the  charge  of  having  murdered  a 
Christian  child :  *  Factum  pour  le  Juif  do  Meta,'  &c.,  Paris,  1670.  In 
the  following  year,  with  a  view  to  show  that  the  opinions  of  the  Greek 
Church  an  not  materially  different  from  those  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
with  respect  to  the  Saicrament,  he  published  his  ^  Fides  Ecclesiaa 
OrientaUa,'  8vo,  Parisj  1671,  and4to,  1682.  This  work,  which  is  a 
translation  of  one  of  the  tracts  of  Gabriel,  metropolitan  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  notes,  Simon  gave  as  a  supplement  to  the  first  volume  of 
the  '  Perpetuity  of  the  Faith  respecting  the  Ruchari^t,'  whose  authors 
he  aocua«d  of  having  committed  many  groas  errors,  and  not  having 
sufficiently  answered  the  objections  raised  by  the  Protestant  minister 
Jean  Claude,  in  his  *  Reponse  au  Traits  de  la  Perp^tuit^  de  la  Foi  sur 
PEucharistie.'  [Clauob,  Jban.]  This  involved  him  in  a  contro- 
versy with  the  writers  of  Port-Royal,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
oppoaition  which  he  afterwards  met  with  from  the  learned  of  his  own 
oonununion.  His  next  publication,  which  came  out  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Reoared  Simeon,  was  a  French  translation  of  the  work  of  Leo 
of  Modena:  'C^r^monies  et  Coutumes  qui  s'obeervent  aujourd'hui 
parmi  lea  Juifs,'  12mo,  Paria,  1674.  A  second  edition  appeared  in 
1681,  under  the  name  of  the  Sieur  de  Simonville,  containing  also  a 
supplement  respecting  the  Caraites  and  the  Samaritana,  and  a  com- 
parison between  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jews  and  the  discipline  of  tho 
Church.  In  1676  he  published  the  'Voyage  de  Mont  Libui,'  from  the 
Italian  of  Dandini,  with  notes,  and  about  the  same  time  hia  '  Factum 
du  Prince  de  Neubouxg,  abb^  de  Feschamp^  centre  les  Religieux  de 
cette  Abbaye,'  in  which  work,  as  was  usual  with  him,  he  took  an 
opportunity  to  attack  tiie  Benedictines.  But  the  work  which  ren- 
dered him  most  famous  is  his  '  Hiatoire  Critique  du  Yieux  Testament,' 
which  immediately  after  its  publication  (8vo,  Paria,  1678)  was  sup> 
pressed  on  the  ground  that  it  contained  doctrines  dangerous  to  reli- 
gion and  to  the  Church.  The  work,  however,  was  so  much  admired 
for  its  learning  and  oriticiam,  that  it  was  reprinted  the  year  after,  and 
translated  into  Latin  at  Amisterdam,  1681,  and  into  English  at  Lon- 
don, 4to,  1682,  by  John  Hampden.  After  the  publication  of  his 
*  Hiatoire  Critique,'  Simon  left  the  Congregation  of  the  Oratory,  and 
repaired  to  BeUe^e,  a  village  near  Caux,  where  he  held  a  curacy ; 
but  in  1682  he  resigned  his  office  and  removed  to  Dieppe,  and  thenoe 
to  Paris  to  renew  his  studies  and  make  arrangements  for  the  publica- 
tion of  other  works.  In  1684  he  published  at  Frankfurt '  Hiatoire  de 
VOrigine  et  du  Progr^  des  Revenues  Eccl^aiastiques,'  under  the  name 
of  Jerome  h  Costa,  of  which  -a  second  edition  appeared  at  the  same 
place  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1709.  In  the  same  year  (1684)  he  printed  in 
London  his  '  Disquisitiones  Critics  de  variis  per  diveraa  lioca  et 
Tempera  Bibliorum  Editionibus,'  which  was  immediately  translated 
into  Engliah.  In  1688  he  published  at  Frankfurt,  under  the  name  of 
John  Reuchlin,  *  Dissertation  Critique  sur  la  Nouvelle  Bibliothdque 
dee  Auteurs  Eccldsiastiques  par  Du  Pin,'  in  which  he  defends  some 
opinions  contained  in  his  '  Hiistoire  Critique,'  which  had  been  contro- 
verted by  Du  Pin.  His  next  publication  was  '  Hiatoire  Critique  da 
Nouveau  Testament,'  4to,  Rotterdam,  1689,  an  English  version  of 
whioh  appeared  the  same  year  at  London.  Besides  the  above,  Simon 
was  the  author  or  editor  of  many  other  works.  He  was  unques- 
tionably a  man  of  profound  learning  and  great  acuteness,  and  he 
oontributed  in  no  small  degree  to  lessen  the  authority  of  his  own 
church ;  but  a  love  of  controversy,  in  all  its  bitterness,  and  too  great 
a  propensity  to  depreciate  and  abuse  those  who  happened  not  to 
acquiesce  in  his  opinions,  rendered  him  equally  obnoxioiis  to  Pro- 
testants and  Roman  Catholics  He  died  at  Dieppe,  in  April,  1712,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

SIMO^NIDES  was  a  native  of  lulis,  in  the  island  of  Ceos,  and  wsa 
bom  about  B.a  656.  Hia  father's  name  was  Leoprepea,  and  hia  grand- 
fiither^s  Simonides,  who  was  also  a  poet 

Simonides  is  aaid  to  have  obtained  great  fame  as  a  poet  at  an  early 
age.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in  Ceos  till  about  &G.  525,  when 
he  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  was  honourably  received  by  Hippar- 
chus,  and  became  acquainted  with  Anaereon  and  Lasus  (Plato, '  Hip- 
paroh.,'  p.  228;  ^lian,  'Yar.  HiatV  viiL  2).  After  the  murder  of 
Hipparchus,  he  took  refuge  with  the  Aleuadaa  and  Scopadsa  in  Thes- 
saly,  whose  praiaes'  he  celebrated  in  aome  of  his  poems  (Theocrit,  xvi. 
84,  Ac  with  theSchoL;  compare  Plato,  'Protagor.,'  p.  838).  How 
long  Simonides  remained  in  Theaaaly  is  not  known;  but  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon  (b.o.  490)  we  find  him  again  at  Athens.  For  the 
next  ten  years  he  appears  to  have  lived  chiefly  at  Athens,  and  to  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  his  art.  After  the  baniahment  of 
Themistodes  and  the  death  of  Pauaaniss,  with  both  of  whom  he  lived 
on  intimate  terms,  he  retired  to  Hieron's  oourt  at  Syracuse  (^lian, 
*yar.  Hist,'  ix.  1 ;  iv.  15),  where  he  died,  B.o.  467,  in  his  ninetieth  year. 

M)o0t  of  the  poems  of  Simonides  are  lost ;  bat  enough  have  come 
down  to  us  to  enable  us  to  form  some  opinion  of  the  merits  of  his 
poetiy,  and  to  justify  the  panegyrics  which  the  ancient  writers  bestow 
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npon  bim.  He  was  one  of  the  mosl  diatiogiiiBhed  of  the  elegiac  poetfl^ 
and  particularly  excelled  in  the  pathetic,  aa  we  nee  in  his  '  Lament  of 
Dan» '  and  in  oUter  remaina  of  his  poetry.  He  is  stated  to  have  had 
the  saperioiity  oyer  .^Ssehylua  in  an  elegy  which  he  composed  in 
honour  of  thoae  who  died  at  Marathoo»  when  the  Athenians  instituted 
a  contest  of  the  chief  poets.  Bat  some  of  Simonides's  best  poems 
are  epigrams,  which  species  of  poetry  ha  carried  to  greater  perfeor 
tion  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  Tha  Persian  war  gave  constant 
employment  to  iiis  muse^  as  he  was  frequently  employed  by  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  Gh'eece  to  adorn  with  inscriptions  the  tombs  of  those 
who  fell,  and  the  votive  offeriDgs  which  were  dedicated  in  the  various 
temples.  We  still  possess  several  of  his  epigrams  belonging  to  this 
period.  Of  these  one  of  the  most  celebrated  is  upon  the  Spartans 
who  fell  at  Thermopylae :  "Stranger,  tell  the  I^acedffimonisns  that  we 
are  lying  here  in  obedience  to  their  laws;  "  and  another  upon  the 
Athenians  who  fell  at  Marathon :  "  Fighting  in  the  van  of  the  Qreeks, 
the  Athenians  at  Marathon  destroy^  the  power  of  the  glittering 
Medians."  Simonidea  also  celebrated  the  8ea-6ghta  of  Artemisium  and 
Salamis  in  two  larger  poems,  which  are  often  referred  to  by  ancient 
writers,  but  of  which  no  fragments  have  come  down  to  us. 

The  remains  of  the  poems  of  Simonides  have  been  published  by  F. 
G.  Schneidewin,  under  the  title  of  '  Sipaonidis  Carminuzn  Reliqusa/ 
Brnns.,  Svo,  1835.  The  Greek  letters  B,  %  Q,  are  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  Simonides,  who  is  also  stated  to  have  converted  the  sign 
of  the  aspirate  H  into  a  loDg  e. 

Simonides  of  Ceoe  must  not  be  confounded  with  Simonides  of 
Amorgufl,<whieh  is  an  islaud  not  far  from  Faroe.  The  latter  was  a  con- 
t^uporary  of  ArofaUoohas,  and  flourished  from  b.o.  693  to  662.  He 
wrote  iambics,  in  which  he  attacked  private  persons,  and  of  which  a 
few  fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  He  also  wrote  a  satirical  poem 
upon  women  in  the  iambic  metre,  which  is  still  extant.  The  frag* 
ments  of  his  poems  have  been  published  by  Weloker,  Bonn,  1S35. 

(Muller's  History  of  the  JAterature  of  Greece,  p.  125,  &o.,  140;  Bode** 
Gachichte  der  Lyrisehen  Diekthwut  der  HelUnen,  vol  i,  p.  318,  &&; 
vol.  ii.,  pb  122.  &o.) 

SIMPLl'CIUS,  a  native  of  Tibur,  succeeded  Hilarius  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  in  467.  He  had  a  controversy  with  Acacias,  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, about  precedence*  Simpliciua  dt-dicated  several  churches 
at  Rome  to  particular  saints,  and  he  also  framed  several  regulations 
concerning  the  discipline  of  the  dergy  of  Rome.    He  died  in  483. 

SIMPLl'CIUS  was  a  native  of  CUicia,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  He  had  been  trained  in  the  study  of  philosophy  by  Am- 
monius,  and  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  at  Athens  when 
Justinian  issued  the  decree  which  imposed  perpetual  silence  on  the 
few  yet  remaining  votaries  of  heathen  science  and  superstition  in  that 
city.  Simplioius  and  six  of  hia  philosophic  friends,  who  were  resolved 
not  to  abandon  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  left  Athens,  to  seek 
in  a  foreign  land  the  froedom  which  was  denied  to  them  at  home. 
They  went  to  Persia,  where  Chosroes  then  reigned,  expecting  to  And  all 
their  hopee  realised ;  but  when  they  saw  the  actual  state  of  afilurs  in  the 
East,  they  repented  of  the  stepe  which  they  had  taken,  and  declared 
that  they  would  rather  die  on  the  borders  of  the  empire  than  enjoy 
^the  favours  and  the  wealth  which  the  barbarian  monarch  might  bestow 
upon  them.  They  returned  to  their  country;  and  Chosroes,  in  a 
treaty  which  he  at  the  time  concluded  wiJi  the  Greek  emperor, 
stipulated  that  the  seven  philosophers  who  had  visited  his  court  should 
be  exempt  from  the  penal  laws  which  Justinian  enacted  against  his 
pagan  subjects.  Simplicius  and  his  friends,  after  their  return,  lived  in 
peaoe  and  retirement  at  Athens,  where  they  devoted  the  remainder 
of  their  lives  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  enjoying  the  reputation  of 
being  wise  and  virtuous  men. 

Simplicius  wrote  Commentaries  on  Aristotle's  Categorise,  Phyeica» 
De  Ccelo,  and  De  Anima.  One  of  his  objects  in  these  commentaries  is 
to  reconcile  the  Platonic  and  Stole  systems  with  the  Peripatetio  school, 
to  which  he  himself  belonged.  They  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  the 
extant  Greek  commentaries  on  Aristotle ;  for  Simplicius  possessed  a 
profound  knowledge  of  his  author,  as  well  as  of  other  philosophical 
writers  of  antiquity;  and  as  he  frequently  quotes  the  opinions  of 
ancient  philosophers  whose  works  are  no  longer  extant^  his  commenta- 
ries are  a  fruitful  source  for  those  who  wish  to  study  the  history  of 
andent  philosophy.  His  commentaries  are  printed  in  some  of  the 
early  editions  of  Aristotle ;  they  are  also  contained  in  '  Scholia  in 
Ariatotelem,  collegit  Ch.  A.  Brandis,'  Berlin,  1836,  &a 

Simplicius  also  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Enchiridion  of  Epicte- 
tus,  which  for  its  pure  and  noble  principles  of  morality  has  commanded 
the  admiration  of  all  ages.  The  best  separate  edition  of  this  com- 
mentary is  that  by  Schweighiiuser,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in  2  voLa, 
Leipaig,  1800.  It  has  been  translated  Uito  English  by  Dr.  G.  Stanhope, 
London,  8vo,  1704;  into  French  by  Dader,  Paris^  1715:  and  into 
German  by  Sohulthess,  Ziirich,  1778. 

SIMPSON,  THOMAS,  a  distinguished  Eoglish  mathematician,  vros 
bom  at  M»rket>fiosworth  in  Leicestershire^  August  20,  1710.  He 
appears  even  in  his  boyhood  to  have  had  a  strong  indination  for 
acquiring  information  by  reading  and  conversation;  but  his  father, 
who  was  a  weaves,  intending  that  he  should  follow  that  occupation, 
endeavoured  to  divert  him  from  a  pursuit  which  interfered  with  the 
labour  of  his  hands..  <  The  impulse  of  genius  however  prevailed  over 
the  remonstrancea  of  the  parent,  and  the  youth,  having  quitted  his 


father^s  bouse,  went  to  reside  at  Nuneaton,  where^  in  the  exeicise  of 
his  trade,  he  obtained  the  means  of  subsisting,  and  during  th« 
interval  of  leisure  he  indulged  his  taste  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge. 

Toung  Simpson  was  led  to  the  study  of  mathematics  by  having 
acddentally  obtained  possesdon  of  a  copy  of  Cocker's  'Arithmetic,'  to 
which  was  annexed  a  short  treatise  on  algebra ;  and,  dmilarly  to  what 
is  rdated  of  Tycho  Brah6,  it  is  said  that  he  applied  himself  to  astro^ 
nomy  from  admiration  of  the  soienoe  in  consequence  of  the  occurrence 
(in  1724)  of  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  time,  which  had  besn  prsr 
dieted.  It  is  added  that  an  itinerant  pedlar  and  fortune-teller  instructed 
him  at  the  same  time  in  the  mysteries  of  judicial  ast^nlogy,  and  ^h}§t 
art  he  occasionally  practised  during  several  yeais. 

While  yet  a  stripling  he  married  a  woman  about  fifty  years  of  age^ 
the  widow  of  a  tailor  and  the  mother  of  two  children,  of  whom.iha 
younger  was  his  senior  by  two  years ;  all  the  family  however  appear 
to  have  lived  together  in  harmony,  Simpson  working  at  his  trade  by 
day,  and  increasing  his  income  by  keeping  a  private^  schpol  in  Ijhe 
evenings.  In  1738  he  went  to  reside  at  Derby,  where  he.cio^tion^d 
to  follow  the  united  avocations  of  weaver  and  schoolmaster,  y^^y  whera 
he  found  means  to  increase  his  knowledge  of  mathematics.  With 
arithmetic,  geometry,  and  idgebra  he  was  already .  ibcqnaioted ;.  and 
now,  having  obtained  a  loan  of  Stone  s  translation  of  the  Marquis  4e 
TBdpital's  'Analyse  des  Infinimens  Petite,*  he  was  enabled  by  the 
force  of  genius  and  unremitting  application  to  make  himself  master 
of  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  fluxions. .  Being  thus  qualified 
he  began  in  or  before  the  year  1735  to  write  answers  to  jtbe  mathe- 
matical questions  in  the  'Ladies  Diary/  and  even  to.proppee  questions 
for  solution  in  that  work.  Some  of  the  qu'stions.  have  a  certain 
degree  of  intricacy,  and  they  afford  evidence  that,  at  this  tims^th^ 
scientrfic  attainments  of  Simpson,  considering  his  meaus^  must  ^va 
been  very  extendve. 

In  the  year  1735  or  1736  Simpson  came  to  London  and  took 
lodgings  in  Spitalfields,  where  at  first  he  both  worked  at  the  loom  and 
gave  instruction  as  he  had  done  in  the  country;  but iijs  gr«At  abilitiAf 
becoming  known  to  the  world,  and  being  perhaps  more  coospicueui 
from  the  obscurity  of  his  dtuation,  he  was  enabled  to  give  up  his 
trade  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  sdenoe.  Having  brought  hi« 
family  to  the  metropolis,  he  established  himself  there  as  a  teacher  of 
the  mathematics,  and  employed  his  leisure  houn  in  extending  his 
researches  into  the  highest  branchea  of  the  science* 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Derham,  Mr.  Simpson  was,  in  1743,  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich ; 
and  this  poet  he  held  during  nearly  all  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  is  add 
to  have  been  successful  in  acquiring  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  his 
pupils ;  and  while  exerting  himself  diligently  in  fulfilling  his  pjoblip 
duties,  he  found  time  to  compose  numerous  works  on  -the.  most 
abstruse  points  in  the  mathematical  and  physical  adences. 

In  1746  lie  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  09 
account  of  the  mediocrity  of  hia  circumstances  be  was  excused  the 
payment  of  the  admisdon  fee  and  the  annual  subscriptions  ;  several  of 
hia  mathematical  papers  were  printed  in  the  '  Trapsactions,'  but  most 
of  them  were  afterwards  republished  in  the  volumes  of  his  works^ 
In  1760,  when  the  present  bridge  at  Blackfriars  was  about  to  be  buil^ 
Mr.  Simpson  was  consulted  with  other  mathematidaus  oonceming 
the  form  which  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  srofa^s;  he 
appears  in  consequence  to  have  taken  some  puns  in  investigating  the 
conditions  of  the  stability^  of  vaults,  and  to  have  given  the  preference 
to  those  of  a  heroiK^lindrical  form,  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete 
the  work,  and  the  results  of  his  researches  have  never. been  msda 
publia 

As  Mr.  Simpson  advanced  in  life,  he  became  gradually  a  prey  to 
melancholy,  which  appears  to  have  been  increased  by  the  influence  of 
bad  habits;  his  mental  faculties  were. at  length  so  fai:  impaired' that 
he  became  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  of  his  profesforship,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1761  he  was  prevailed  on  to  retire  to  ids 
native  town.  The  fatigues  of  the  journey  increased  his  disorder,  an4 
he  died  May  14,  in  that  year,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  ^ 

Considering  the  circumstances  attending  Simpson's  early  life,  and 
the  laborious  occupation  in  which  he  was  siterwarda  engaged,  it  is  not 
without  surprise  that  we  contemplate  the  number  of  works  which  hm 
wrote,  and  the  profound  research  those  works  display.  Hia  first  pub- 
lication, which  came  out  in  1737,  was  entitled  '  A  New  Treatise  of 
Fluxions,'  in  which  the  direct  and  inverse  methods^  as  they  were 
called,  are  demonstrated  with  considerable  pj^edeion^  and  peospiouitj^ 
and  agreeably  to  the  manner  of  Newton:  the  .worlp  alao  contain^ 
several  useful  applications  of  the  calculus  to  subjects  .in  Hatux^l 
philosophy  and  astronomy.  Thirteen  years  sftervvacds,  that  is,  in 
1750,  he  published  '  The  Doctrine  and  AppUcatiqiiM  of  fluxloQa^ 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Macdesfidd,  ,s^  W^ieh*  tjtioi^^h  il 
embraces  the, same  subjects  as  form  the  body  of , the  57i^tias,'  jnus^ 
from  the  numerous  improvements  it  contains,  be  conddered  as  a- 
separate  work. 

In  1740  Simpson  published  *  K.  Treatise  on  the  Natpre  and  Iaws  of 
Chance,'  besides  '  Essays  on  several  subjects  in  Pure  and  Mixed  Math^ 
matics,'  and  two  years  afterwarda  'l^he  Doctrine  of  AQnuittes  and 
Keversions,'  with  tables  showing  the  values  of  single  and  joint  lives. 
These  works  were  followed,  in  1743.  by  *  MatUe^natioal  Diasertatieut^ 
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on  Physical  and  Analytical  Subjects/  among  which  will  be  found  an 
inTOBtigation  of  the  figure  of  a  planet  revolving  on  its  axis,  and  of  the 
force  of  attraction  at  &e  surfaces  of  bodies  which  are  nearly  spherical; 
alao  a  theory  of  the  tides  and  of  astronomical  refractions.  These 
dissertations  were  dedicated  to  Martin  Folkes,  Esq.,  the  president  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

'An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Algebra '  was  published  in  1745 ;  'The 
Elements  of  Geometry,'  in  1747;  and  in  the  next  year  'A  Tract  on 
Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry/  with  the  *  Theory  of  Logarithms.' 
With  the  '  Klements  of  Geometry '  are  given  notes  in  which  are  sug- 
gested improTements  on  some  of  the  demonstrations  of  Euclid ;  but  in 
making  occasional  observations  on  the  notes  given  in  the  first  edition 
of  Dr.  Robert  Simeon's  '  Euclid/  for  example  on  the  note  to  the  first 
proposition  of  the  eleventh  book,  he  has  fallen  into  some  slight  inao- 
curaOies  which  have  been  remarked  on  in  the  succeeding  editions  of 
the  latter  work.  A  second  edition  of  Thomas  Simpson's  '  G^metry ' 
was  published  in  1760. 

In  the  year  1752  he  published  '  Select  Exerciees  in  Mathematics/  in 
which  are  given  many  geometrical  and  algebraical  problems,  with  th<)ir 
solutions,  and  a  theory  of  gunnery ;  but  his  Isst  and  most  valuable 
work  was  that  which  is  entitled  '  Miscellaneous  Tmcts '  (1754).  This 
consists  of  eight  separate  papers,  four  of  which  relate  to  pure  mathe- 
matics, and  the  others  to  physical  astronomy.  The  first  paper 
contains  investigations  for  determining  the  precesBlon  of  the  equinoxes 
and  the  nutations  of  the  earth's  axis;  the  second  contains  equations 
for  correcting  the  place  of  a  plaoet  in  its  orbit  on  the  hypotheses  of 
Bullialdus  and  Seth  Ward ;  and  the  third  is  on  the  manner  of  trans- 
ferring tiie  motion  of  a  comet  from  a  parabolical  to  an  elliptical 
orbit.  In  the  fourth  paper  are  explained  the  advantages,  in  point  of 
accuracy,  which  arise  from  using  a  mean  of  several  astronomioal 
observations  instead  of  one  single  observation.  The  fifth  contains  the 
determination  of  certain  fluents ;  the  sixth,  the  resolution  of  algebraic 
equations  by  means  of  surd  divisors ;  and  the  seventh,  a  general  rule 
for  the  resolution  of  isoperimetrical  propositions.  The  eighth  paper 
contains  the  resolution  of  some  important  problems  in  astronomy ;  tlie 
propositions  in  the  third  and  ninth  sections  of  the  first  book  of 
JNewton's  'Principia'  are  demonstrated,  and  the  general  Equations  are 
applied  to  the  determination  of  the  lunar  orbit. 

In  order  that  the  merit  of  this  lost  paper  may  be  rightly  appreciated, 
it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  about  the  year  1745  the  modem 
analysis  was  first  applied  to  the  determination  qf  the  elements 
of  the  orbits  of  the  earth,  moon,  and  planets;  these  bodies  being 
supposed  to  perturbate  each  other's  motions  by  their  mutual  attrac- 
tions, as  well  as  to  be  subject  to  the  general  attraction  of  the  sun. 
In  the  proseoution  of  the  research,  the  mathematicians  Clairaut^ 
I)*Alemberty  and  Euler  particularly  investigated  the  efifect  of  the 
sun's  attraction  in  causing  a  progression  of  the  apogee  of  the  moon's 
orbit^  which  progression,  being  a  remarkable  consequence  of  perturba- 
tion, was  consideired  as  a  test  of  the  correctness  of  the  general  principle 
and  law  of  attraction  whioh  had  been  assilmed  by  Newton.  The  first 
efforts  of  M.  Clairaut  showed  an  amount  of  progression  in  the  period 
of  a  revolution  of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  equal  to  about  balf  only 
of  that  which  had  been  determined  from  astronomical  observations 
(<M^moire8  de  I'Acad^mie,'  1747);  and  it  is  remarkable  that  both 
D'Alembert  and  Eoler  obtained  at  the  same  time  a  like  erroneous 
result.  This  drenmstanoe  at  first  caused  some  doubts  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  truth  of  Newton's  hypothesis,  that  the  force  of  attraction 
▼aries  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance :  but  the  process  employed 
by  the  three  mathematicians  being  one  of  successive  approximations 
only,  it  was  afterwards  discovered  by  Clairaut  that,  on  continuing  the 
prooeas,  the  second  step  in  the  approximation  produced  a  quantity 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  had  been  obtained  by  the  first  step ;  and 
thus  tho  oompoted  progression  vras  found  to  coincide  with  the 
results  of  observation.  Now  Simpson,  employing  a  differential  equation 
of  motion  like  that  which  had  been  used  by  the  foreign  mathema- 
ticians, obtained  the  values  of  its  terms  by  means  of  indeterminate 
ooeffidents ;  a  method  which  entirely  avoided  the  inaccuracy  resulting 
firom  the  species  of  approximation  whioh  they  had  adopted;  and  thus 
he  arrived  at  once  at  the  true  value  of  the  progression. 

The  *  Tracts '  were  not  published  till  seven  years  after  Glairaut's 
'M^moire '  came  out,  and  it  appears  that»  in  the  interval,  that  mathema- 
Udan  during  a  visit  to  England  had  an  interview  with  Simpson ;  the 
latter  states  however,  in  the  preface  to  his  '  Tracts/  that  previously 
to  having  had  any  communication  with  M.  Clairaut^  he  had  discovered 
that  the  movement  of  the  moon's  apogee  oould  be  accounted  for  on 
the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  There  is  therefore  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  Simpson  had  the  merit  of  arriving  at  a  determinaUon 
whioh  served  to  confirm  the  truth  of  that  law  by  a  process  entirely  his 
own :  the  whole  investigation  exhibits  profound  mathematical  skill, 
and  fully  entitles  him  to  the  character  of  having  been  one  of  the 
ablest  analysts,  for  all  the  purposes  of  praoUcal  soienoe,  of  which  the 
country  oan  boast. 

Mr.  Simpson  continued  during  the  whole  of  his  life  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  '  Ladies'  Diary,'  of  which  work  he  waa  the  editor  from 
1754  to  1760. 

«SIMROCK,  KARL,  was  bom  on  August  28, 1802,  at  Bonn,  in  the 
IVnssian  Rhein  Provina,  where  his  father  kept  a  musio  ahop.  His 
early  education  was  received  in  the  Lyceum  established  in  Bonn  by 


the  French,  when  it  formed  a  part  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine. 
After  it  sgain  became  a  portion  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  he  entered, 
in  1818,  the  University  there,  and  studied  law,  which  atudy  he  con- 
tinued at  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1822,  and  in  1828  entered  the 
service  of  the  Prussian  government  in  the  law  department.  His  study 
of  the  law  had,  however,  not  diminished  his  attachment  to  the  study 
of  ancient  German  poetry  and  legends,  and  in  1827  he  published 
a  translation  of  the  *  Niebelnngenlied/  which  has  gone  through  several 
editions :  to  this,  in  1840,  he  added  tranalations  of  '  Twenty  Songs  of 
the  Niebelungen/  which  Lachmann  had  pronounced  to  be  genuine.  In 
18S0,  he  published  a  translation  of  the '  Armen  Heinrioh'  (Poor  Henry), 
of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue ;  and  soon  after,  an  original  poem  written 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  the  French  revolution  in  that  year, 
occasioned  his  diambsal  from  the  Prussian  service.  Since  that  time 
he  has  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his  favoorite  pursuit,  for  which  his 
poetical  talents,  his  Germsn  predtlectionB,  and  his  deep  philological 
knowledge  of  the  language  used  by  the-  national  poets  in  the  middle 
ages,  peculiarly  fitted  him.  His  information  however  is  not  confined 
to  this  branch  of  literature  or  to  his  own  tongue.  In  1881,  in  con- 
junction with  Echtermayer  and  Henschel,  was  published,  'Quellen 
des  Shakspeare  in  Novellen,  Mahrchen,  und  Sagen,'  ('Souioea  of 
Sbakspeare's  Plota  in  Novels,  Tales,  and  Legends').  In  this  he  had 
the  greatest  share,  and  the  remarks  on  the  plots,  in  which  he  traces 
them,  to  their  remotest  sources  (sometimes  rather  fancifully),  and 

E reduces  strong  presumptive  proof  that  Shakspere's  knowledge  of 
mguages  must  nave  been  much  more  extensive  than  has  been 
generally  supposed,  was  wholly  his  own.  They  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  edited  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  and  published  by  the 
Shakspere  Society  in  1850.  In  1832  also  he  published  a  single  volume 
entitled  'Der  Novellenscbats  des  Italiener '  ('The  Novel-Treasure  of 
the  Italians').  In  conjunction  with  Wackemagel,  he  completed,  in 
1 833,  a  translation,  with  explanationa,  of  '  Gedi^te  Walthera  von  der 
Vogelweide '  ('  Poems  by  Walter  of  the  Birdmeadow,'  though  Vogel- 
weide  is  here  a  proper  name),  of  which  the  valuable  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  second  volume  are  all  Simrock*s.  In  1885,  he  wrote  an 
original  poem  called  'Wieland  der  Schmied.  Deutsche  Heldensage' 
('  Way  land  the  Smith,  a  German  heroic  poem ').  It  consists  of  twenty- 
four  adventures  of  the  old  German  hero,  written  in  the  ballad  style ; 
to  which  were  added  a  few  ballads  and  romances  founded  on  other 
legends^  all  deeply  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  lays,  and 
of  great  excellencei  They  were  received  with  great  fisvour :  as  were 
also  his  '  Bheinsagen  aus  dem  Munde  des  Yolks  und  Deuteoher  Dichter; 
fiir  Schide,  Haus,  and  Wanderschaft'  ('Legends  of  the  Rhine,  from 
the  Mouths  of  the  People  and  from  (German  Poets;  for  Schools^ 
Families,  and  for  Travelling'),  of  which  a  third  edition  was  published 
in  1841.  It  follows  the  course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  mouth  upwards, 
illustrating  the  places  by  the  legends  connected  with  them,  some  of 
which  are  ancient,  but  the  most  either  by  himself  or  other  modem 
German  writers.  In  1839,  he  also  wrote  *  Daa  Maleziadhe  und  Roman- 
tische  Rheinland '  ('  The  Picturesque  and  Romantic  Rhineland  *),  a 
description  of  the  district  for  the  use  of  travellers  and  others.  He 
next  resumed,  and  carried  out  to  the  extent  of  many  small  volumes, 
'Die  Deutscher  V olksbiicher '  ('Books  for  the  German  People'), 
originally  commenced  by  Marbach,  which  he  continued  from  1839  to 
1847.  The  collection  contains  a  laiige  number  of  German  tales  and 
legends,  and  many  which  appear  to  be  a  common  property  of  Europe, 
such  as  *  Patient  Grizel,'  '  Tristan  and  Isolde/  &a  In  1842,  he 
published  a  translation  of  '  Pandval  und  Triturel,'  by  Wolfram  von 
Eschenbach.  And  in  order  to  give  a  poetical  repreeentation  of 
German  heroic  poetry,  partly  by  translations  and  partly  by  his  own 
productions,  he  commenced  in  1843,  ' Das  Heldenbnch '  ('The  Book 
of  Heroes'),  of  which  several  volumea  have  been  published.  The 
first  contained  a  translation  of  '  Gudrun ;'  and  the  fourth,  fiftti,  and 
sixth  '  Das  Amelungenlied/  an  original  poem  which  was  opened  in  his 
'Wieland.'  In  1844,  a  collection  of  his  own  poems,  ballads^  and 
romances  were  published,  which  have  become  extensively  popular. 
Indeed,  few  poets  have  ever  on  so  laige  a  scale  so  thoroughly  imbued 
themselves  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  poetry,  and  00  successfully 
imitated  its  simplicity  and  energy. 

In  1850,  he  was  created  Professor  of  the  German  language  and 
literature  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  In  1851,  he  published  a  moat 
successful  tranalation  of  the  '  Lieder  des  Edda '  ('  Lays  of  the  Edda ') ; 
a  'Handbuch  der  Deutschen  Mythologie,*  in  1852;  and  an  'Altdeut- 
sohes  Lesebuch  in  neu  deutscher  Sprache '  ('  B^i«g  Book  of  old 
GermMi  Authors  in  Modem  Language '),  in  1854^ 

SIMSON,  ROBERT,  one  of  the  many  mathematioians  who  have 
given  a  lustre  to  the  universities  of  Scotland,  was  a  son  of  Mr.  John 
Simson,  of  Kirton  Hall  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  bom  in  October  1687. 
About  the  year  1701  he  was  sent  to  the  Universi^  of  Glasgow,  where 
he  acquired  that  proficiency  in  the  learned  languages  wiiich  he 
retained  during  all  his  life,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  considerable 
progress  in  moral  philosophy  and  theology,  being  destined  by  his 
fiftther  for  the  church.  Young  Simson  soon  however  found  a  pursuit 
more  congsnial  to  his  taste  in  the  study  of  mathematics,  and  chiefly 
of  the  ancient  geometry :  to  this  subject  he  applied  himself  at  first  as  a 
relief  from  what  he  considered  aa  a  more  laborious  oocnpationi  and  it 
became  at  length  almost  the  sole  employment  of  his  life. 

In  1710  Mr.  Simson  made  a  visit  to  London,  where  he  remained 
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about  a  year,  and  where  ho  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Halley,  Mr. 
Caawell,  Dr.  Jurin,  and  Mr.  Ditton ;  from  the  oonyersation  of  the  last 
genUeman,  who  was  then  mathematical  maater  of  Chriat's  Hospital, 
he  gained,  not  as  a  pupH,  but  as  a  friend,  a  oonaidenhle  accesBion  to 
hiB  knowledge  of  ecienoe. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Robert  Sioclair,  Mr.  Simeon  was  appointed, 
in  1711,  to  succeed  him  as  professor  of  mathematios  in  the  UniTersity 
of  Qlasgow.  He  than  applied  himself  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and 
reguUuly  gave  lectures  on  five  days  in  each  week  during  the  session  of 
seven  months.  This  practice  he  continued  for  nearly  fifty  years ;  but 
in  1758,  being  then  seventy -one  years  of  age,  he  was  obliged  to  employ 
an  assistant,  and  three  years  afterwards  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williamson,  who 
had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  was  appointed  his  successor. 

In  1785  Dr.  Shnson  published  in  4 to  a  'Treatise  on  Conio  Sections/ 
and  a  second  edition  in  1750 :  in  this  work  the  investigations  are 
conducted  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  geometry,  and  proposi- 
tions are  introduced  expressly  that  it  might  serve  as  an  introduction 
to  the  treatise  of  Apollonius  on  the  same  subject. 

By  the  advice,  it  is  said,  of  Dr.  Halley,  Simson  early  directed  his 
attention  to  a  restoration  of  the  works  of  the  Qreek  geometers,  and  his 
first  effort  was  made  on  the  porisms  of  Euclid ;  a  branch  of  the  ancient 
analysis  whioh  is  only  known  from  the  short  account  in  the  works  of 
Pappus.  In  this  difficult  task  however  he  succeeded,  but  his  *  Tract' 
on  the  subject  was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Having  acquired 
a  sort  of  key  to  that  analysis,  he  undertook  a  restoration  of  the  '  loci 

?lani '  of  Apollonius,  and  this  he  completed  about  the  year  1788. 
'be  work  was  first  published  in  1746,  and  Dr.  Simson  acquired  by  it 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  elegant  geometers  of  tho  agei 
Another  subject  on  which  the  peculiar  talents  of  Dr.  Simson  were 
exercised,  was  the  'seotio  determinate*  of  Apollonius,  and  this  also  he 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  restore.  The  work  appears  to  have  been  com- 
menced at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  but  it  was  only  published,  along 
with  the  Porisms,  after  his  death. 

A  perfect  edition  of  the  principal  part  of  Euclid's  <  Element) '  was 
the  next  object  of  Dr.  Simeon's  labours.  Numerous  errors  were 
known  to  exist  in  the  Greek  copies,  and  the  correction  of  these  was  a 
task  worthy  of  a  scholar  who  had  made  the  ancient  geometry  almoet 
exclusively  his  study.  An  edition  of  the  'Elements'  and  of  the 
'  Data '  was  published  in  4to  about  1758,  and  the  work  has  always 
enjoyed  a  high  character  both  for  precieion  in  the  definitions  and 
sccuracy  in  the  demonstrationB.  It  is  probable  that  the  British 
mathematician  has  even  corrected  errore  which  existed  in  the  original 
text)  though  his  high  regard  for  Euclid  has  led  him  to  assume  that  all 
those  whioh  he  has  discovered  have  arisen  from  the  negligence  or 
nnskilfulness  of  the  ancient  editore  or  copyists.  Having  been  very 
generally  used  for  the  purposes  of  elementary  instruction,  many 
editions  of  this  work  have  since  been  published. 

After  his  retirement  Dr.  Simson  employed  himself  chiefly  in  correct- 
ing his  mathematical  writings;  but  though  he  had  several  works 
nearly  fit  for  publication,  he  printed  none  except  a  new  edition  of 
Euclid's  '  Data.'  He  was  seriously  ill  only  during  a  few  weeks  pre- 
viously to  his  death,  which  took  place  October  1, 1768,  in  the  eighty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

In  1776  Earl  Stanhope  published,  at  his  own  expense,  and  for 
private  circulation,  the  above-mentioned  restorations  of  Euclid's  books 
of  Porisms,  and  of  the  two  books  of  ApoUonins  'De  Sectione  Deter- 
minata :'  together  with  these  works  the  same  nobleman  published  a 
tract  on  the  limits  of  ratios  and  another  on  logarithms,  both  of  which 
had  also  been  written  by  Dr.  Simson.  An  edition  of  the  works  of 
Pappus  was  found  among  the  Doctor's  manuscripts,  and  was  sent  by 
his  executors  to  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Dr.  Simson,  though  devoted  to  geometry,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  modem  analysis^  and  the  latter  was  occaaioDally  the  subject  of 
bis  college  lectures;  it  is  however  to  be  regretted  ^at  so  much  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  the  effort  to  restore  the  precise  works  of  the 
andente,  when  it  might  have  been  more  profitably  employed  in 
forming  a  connected  system  of  their  analysis^  and  in  showing  its  appli- 
cation to  the  solution  of  problems  relating  to  physical  science.  He 
was  never  married,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  long  life  was  spent 
within  the  walls  of  the  college ;  his  hours  of  study,  his  exercises,  and 
even  his  amusements  being  regulated  with  great  predsion.  In  his 
disposition  he  v^as  cheerful  and  sodable;  and  his  conversation,  which 
was  animated,  abounded  with  literary  anecdote  and  good  humour, 
though  he  was  subject,  when  in  company,  to  occasional  fits  of  absence. 
He  was  a  man  of  strict  integrity  and  pure  morals,  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  just  impressions  of  religion,  though  ha  never  allowed  the 
subject  to  be  introduced  in  mixed  sodefy. 

SINCLAIR,  SIR  JOHN,  Bart,  third  son  of  G.  Sinclair,  Esq., 
heritable  sheriff  of  Oaithness,  was  bom  at  Thurso  castle,  in  tiie  county 
of  Caithness,  in  the  year  1754.  He  embraced  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and  was  dtdled  to  the  English  bar  in  1782,  having  been  admitted 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1775. 

In  1780  he  was  chosen  member  for  his  natiye  county,  and  sat  in 
the  house  during  several  successive  parliaments,  sometimes  for 
Caithness,  sometimes  for  other  places,  ne  was  created  a  baronet  in 
1786,  and  in  1810  was  honoured  with  a  seat  at  the  board  of  privy 
council.  He  was  likewise  a  member  of  sevend  learned  societies,  and 
iMoama  «iteDsively  known  by  his  writingsi,  which,  for  more  than  fifty 


▼ears,  issued  rapidly  from  the  press.    His  death  took  place  at  Edin- 
burgh, on  December  21, 1885,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  J.  Sinclair  did  much  for  the  improvement  of  bis  country.  He 
established  a  very  useful  sodety  in  Scotland  in  1791  for  improTing 
wool,  and  his  exertions  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture in  1798,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president.  Among  the  most 
important  of  his  numerous  works  may  oe  mentioned  his  'Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland ; '  '  History  of  the  Revenue  of  Great  Britain ; ' 
and  *  Account  of  the  Northern  Districts  of  Scotland.*  The  first  of 
these  is  an  extraordinary  work,  and  displays  an  almost  incrediblt 
amount  of  labour  and  research. 

MiBs  Cathbbinb  Sikolaib,  bom  in  1800,  the  sixth  daughter  of  Sir 
John,  after  acting  during  her  fathei^s  life  as  his  secretary,  dJstin- 
guished  herself  after  his  decease  by  becoming  his  biographer.  She 
has  since  acquired  an  extensive  popularity  by  writing  a  laxge  number 
of  novels  and  tales,  chiefly  religious  in  tone ;  among  others,  '  Modem 
Accomplishments,'  'Modem  Society,'  'The  Joumey  of  Life,'  'The 
Business  of  Life,' '  Modem  Flirtations,*  *  Beatrice,'  &c.,  most  of  which 
have  had  a  very  large  circulation.  She  has  also  written  notioee  of  a 
tour  in  Wales,  'Scotland  and  the  Scotch," Shetland  and  the  Shet- 
landers,*  a  work  called  the  '  Kaleidoscope,'  several  children's  books, 
and  various  others  of  a  miscellaneous  character.    [See  Supflembnt.] 

SINDIA,  FAMILY  OF.  Two  members  of  this  fiimily.  Madhajee 
Sindia  and  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  occupy  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  tho 
history  of  India,  that  a  brief  notice  of  them  seems  necessary  in  this 
work.  The  origin  of  this  celebrated  fiunily  of  Mahratta  chiefs  and 
princes  is  comparatively  modem.  The  family  were  sudras,  of  tho 
peaceful  tribe  of  koombee^  or  cultivators.  The  first  who  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier  was 

Rakojeb  Sindia,  who  was  originally  a  potail,  or  head  man  of  a 
Tillage.  The  Paishwa  Bajerow,  who  succeeded  his  father  Biswanath 
Row  in  1720,  appointed  Ranojee  to  the  humble  office  of  bearer  of  his 
slippers.  A  circumstance  which  seemed  to  show  his  fidelity  and 
attachment  to  his  master  is  said  to  have  led  to  his  promotion.  Bajerow 
one  day  found  him  asleep  on  his  back,  with  the  slippers  firmly  clasped 
to  his  breast,  and  was  so  much  pleased  as  to  appoint  him  immediately 
to  a  station  in  his  body-guard.  Ranojee  Sindia  was  active  and  enter- 
prising,  and  he  waa  rapidly  promoted.  In  1743  he  had  risen  to  the 
highest  rank  of  Mahratta  chiefs ;  for  when  Bajerow  came  into  Malwa 
in  that  year,  Ranojee  signed  a  bond  which  was  required  by  tho 
emperor  of  Delhi,  Mahom^  Shah,  as  a  surety  for  the  good  conduct  of 
his  master  the  Paishwa.  Before  Ranojee  died  he  had  obtained  the 
hereditary  government  of  one-half  of  the  extensive  province  of  Malwa. 
By  his  wife,  who  belonged  to  his  own  tribe,  he  had  throe  sons,  Jeypah, 
Duttagee,  and  Juttabah;  and  by  a  Ri^jpoot  woman  he  had  two  sons, 
Tukiyee  and  Madhajee^  of  whom 

Madba  JKX  SnrDiA  became  the  head  of  the  family.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain ;  it  was  probably  about  1748 ;  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Paniput  in  1761  when  the  Mahrattas  were  defeated  by 
Ahmed  Shah  Abdallah  and  his  Afghans,  in  union  with  the  Rajpoot 
and  Mohammedan  princes  of  northern  Hindustan.  In  this  disastrous 
battie  one-half  of  the  Mahratta  army,  which  amounted  to  200,000 
men,  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  Madhajee  Sindia  ¥ras  pursued  by  an 
Afghan  horseman  for  many  miles,  who  at  length  overtook  him,  and 
left  him  for  dead  in  a  ditch,  after  having  wounded  him  with  his 
battle-axe  in  the  knee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  him  lame  for  life. 
The  Sindia  family,  as  well  as  the  other  Mahratta  chiefs,  were  for  a 
time  deprived  of  all  tbeir  possessions  in  Malwa  and  Hindustan  proper; 
but  this  was  not  of  long  continuance.  The  Paishwa  Bajerow  died  in 
1761,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Madhoo  Row,  under  whom,  on 
the  death  of  Mulhar  Row  Holkar  in  1764,  Madhajee  Sindia  became 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Mahratta  chiefs.  Besides  being  the  prindpol 
leader  of  the  household-horse  of  the  Paishwa,  he  had  a  large  army  of 
his  own ;  and  the  return  of  Ahmed  Shah  to  Cabul,  and  the  contests 
among  tiie  Mohammedan  princes  under  the  weak  Emperor  Shah  Alim 
II.,  in  a  few  years  afforded  opportunity  to  him  and  his  brother 
Tukajee  Sindia  to  recover  their  former  hei'editaiy  gOTerament  and 
possessions  in  Malwa  and  northem  Hindustan. 

In  1770,  on  the  invitation  of  Nujeeb  ud  Dowlah,  who  was  the 
minister  of  Shah  Alim,  Madhajee  Sindia,  Bassajee  Row,  and  Tukajee 
Holkar  entered  Hindustan  proper  with  their  armies,  for  the  purpose 
of  expelling  the  Sikhs,  who  had  invaded  the  empwor^s  territories. 
This  was  soon  accomplished ;  and  on  the  death  of  Nigeeb  ud  Dowlah 
in  1771,  Madhajee  Sindia  obtained  possession  of  Delhi,  whither  he 
inyited  Shah  Alim  to  return  from  Allahabad,  where  he  had  been  living 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  since  1755.  In  December  the 
same  year  the  emperor  was  crowned  with  great  pomp  in  his  capitaL 
He  was  not  however  the  less  in  subjection.  Madhajee  compelled  him 
to  sign  a  commission  by  which  he  sppointed  the  Paishwa  vicegerent  of 
the  empire ;  and  the  Paishwa,  by  a  like  commission,  appointed  Madha- 
jee his  deputy. 

In  1772,  and  again  in  1778,  vrith  his  two  colleagues  Bassajee  and 
Holkar,  Sindia  invaded  and  ravaged  Rohilcund,  and  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  Ganges,  when  the  murder  of  the  young  Paishwa  Narrain 
Row,  the  usurpation  of  the  office  by  his  nude  Ragoba,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  British  and  the  nabob  of  Oude^  who  had  been  invited  to 
aasist  the  Rohillas,  caused  him  to  return  to  Poena.  A  confederation 
of  Mahratta  chiefs  was  got  up  against  Ragoba,  whO|  Kftor  a  reign  of  a 
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few  ttiODths,  was  oompeUed  to  fly.  Sevi^ee  Madhoo,  the  posthamoas 
Bon  of  Narrain  Row,  was  appointed  PaUbwa»  and  Balligee  Pundit^ 
better  known  as  Nana  FuinaTeflo,  was  elected  dewan,  or  minister. 
The  British,  on  the  condition  of  bis  ceding  to  them  certain  territories, 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Bagoba,  which  oqoationed  a  war  between 
them  and  the  Mahratta».  This  war,  twioe  interrupted  bj  treaties 
which  were  not  completed,  continued  till  1782,  when  the  treaty  of 
Salbhye  was  concluded,  by  which  Madbigee  Sindia  was  confirmed  in 
all  hiti  posse^iaions,  the  plaices  taken  from  him  by  the  British  were 
restored,  and  he  was  recognised  by  them  ee  an  independent  princeu 

Madhajee  Sindia  had  now  time  and  opportunity  to  proseottte  his 
plans  of  aggrandisement.  In  1785  he  again  appeared  at  Delhi,  and  by 
the  murder  of  two  of  the  imperial  ministers  onoe  more  got  the  emperor 
into  his  power;  he  also  conquered  Agra  and  Alyghur,  and  obtained 
posaeAsion  of  nearly  the  whole  of  tbe^Doab..  About  this  time  he 
engaged- in  his  service  a  Frenchman,  De  Boigue,  who  became  of  the 
mo.at  essential  service  to  him;  for  by  his  assistance  he  formed  an 
nrmy  cousiKting  of  troops  regularly  disciplined,  he  fought  pitched 
battles,  besieged  fortresses  previously  deemed  impregnable,  gradually 
subjected  raja  after  rsja  to  contribution,  and  added  district  after 
district  to  his  possessions,  till  he  became  master  of  nearly  all  the  terri- 
tory south'west  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  to  the  Nerbudds.  The 
battle  of  Meerta,  gained  by  De  Boigne  in  1790.  over  the  collected  forces 
of  Joudpoor,  hod  mode  Sindia  master  of  that  principality  as  well  as  of 
the  weaker  state  of  Odeypoor;  to  these  conquests  wss  added  soon 
after  that  of  Jypoor,  which  was  followed  in  1792  by  the  defeat  of  the 
troops  of  Junkajee  Holkar,  when  four  corps  of  regular  infantry  belong- 
ing to  Holkai^s  army,  which  were  commanded  by  a  French  officer, 
were  almost  utterly  destroyed.  Sindia  himself  had  returned  to 
Poona  in  1791,  where  he  died  in  1794. 

Madbigee  Sindia's  life  was  one  of  incessant  activity ;  he  was  engaged 
in  a  series  of  contests  in  which  he.displayed  great  talent  and  untiring 
energy,  and  by  which  ^is  power  and  possessions  were  gradually 
extended,  consolidated,  and  confirmed.  His  habits  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  career  were  those  of  a  plain  soldier;  he  was  never 
seduced  by  luxury,  and  he  despised  the  trappings  of  state.  Though 
occasionally  guilty  of  violence  and  oppression,  his  life  wss  for  the 
most  part  unstained  by  cruelty ;  bis  disposition  was  mild,  and  he  was 
desirous  of  improving  the  countries  which  he  conquered.  Towards 
the  British  and  those  states  which  were  unconnected  with  the 
Mahratta  government  he  conducted  himself  as  an  independent  prince, 
but  in  matters  relating  to  the  Pai^hwa  be  paid  the  most  scrupulous 
Attention  to  all  the  forms  of  humility,  of  which  (as  related  by  Sir  John 
Malcolm)  he  made  a  curious  display  when  Sevigee  Modhoo  Kow,  at 
the  ternunation  of  bis  minority  in,  1791y.entered  upon  the  duties  of 
his  office^  and  Sindia  came  to  Poona  to  pay  his  respects  to  him. 

Hodbiyee  Sindia  bad  no  sons.  His  brother  Tukajee  had  three,  of 
whom  the  youngest^  Anund  Row,  became  the  favourite  of  his  unde^ 
who  adopted  Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  the  son  of  Anund  Row,  as  his  heir. 

DowLUT  Row  SiVDiAf  at  the  death  of  his  grand-uncle,  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age.  He  was  opposed  by  the  widows  of  Madhajee^ 
who  set  up  another  prince  in  opposition  to  hiuj,  and  he  was  not 
established  in  his  power  till  after  several  battles  had  been  fought. 
He  married,  soon  after  his  accession,  the  daughter  of  Sirjee  Kow 
Qatkia,  an  artful  and  wicked  man,  who  became  hu  minister,  to  whom 
is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed  much  of  the  rapacity  and  cruelty  which 
marked  the  early  part  of  Dowlut  Row*s  reign.  The  seizure  and  im- 
prisonment of  Nana  Fumavese,  the  murder  of  several  Brahmins,  the 
plundering  of  Poona  and  the  neighbouring  places  under  pretence  of 
paying  the  expenses  of  his  marriage,  and  the  aiding  of  Cosee  Row 
Holkar  in  the  murder  of  his  brother  Mulhar  Row,  are  among  his  early 
atrocities;  in  addition  to  which  it  should  be  mentioned,  that  when 
Siijee  Row  Qatkia  defeated  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  in  1801,  he  plundered 
the  city  of  Indore,  set  fire  to  the  best  houses,  and  murdered  many  of 
the  inhabitants;  in  1802  however  Holkar  defeated  Sindia,  and  re- 
established himself  in  Malwa.  But  the  interference  of  the  British 
at  length  put  a  stop  to  his  career  of  spoliation  and  bloodshed.  The 
Paiahwa  Bojerow,  having  been  defeated  by  Jeswunt  Row  Holkar  in 
1802,  fied  to  Basseiu,  ana  placed  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
British,  by  .a  treaty,  the  chief  conditions  of  which  were,  that  he 
should  cede  to  them  the  island  of  Salsette^  and  they  should  restore 
him  to  the  office  of  Paishws, 

After  many  fruitless  negociations  with  Sindia  and  the  Rsja  of  Berar, 
the  British  resident  left  the  court  of  Sindia,  August  3, 1803,  and  war 
wss  compienced  on  the  8th  by  an  attack  on  the  fortress  of  Ahmed- 
nuggur  by  Migor-General  Wellesley,  which  he  soon  took,  and  followed 
up  on  the  25tb  of  September  1803,  by  the  battle  of  Assaye^  when  he 
gained  a  complete  victoiy  over  the  confederated  forces  of  Sindia  and 
the  Raja  of  Berar,  which  were  under  the  command  of  the  French 
general  Pdron,  and  greatly  more  numerous  than  his  own.  In  Hindus- 
tan Proper,  General  Lake,  on  the  29th  of  August  1803,  defeated 
Sindia's  forces  in  the  Doab,  took  the  strong  fort  of  Alyghur,  >nd 
afterwards,  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Agra.  In  the  short  period  of  five 
months  was  included  a  series  of  the  most  brilliant  and  decisive 
victories;  the  battles  of  Delhi  and  La^waree,  of  Assays  and  Argbaum, 
file  reduction  of  the  strong  forts  of  Ahmednuggur,  Alyghur,  Ag^s, 
Gwslior,  Asserghur,  and  Cuttack,  besides  a  number  of  inferior  oon- 
^ueHs.    The  tWQ  Habratta  chiefs  were  compelled  to  sue  for  peace 


separately.  Sindia's  brigades,  whioh  had  been  trained  under  De 
Boigue  and  PiSron,  and  which  amounted  to  at  least  40.000  well-dis- 
ciplined infantry,  were  destroyed;  £00  guns,  cast  in  the  foundries 
which  Madhajee  had  established,  were  taken;  and  by  the  treaty  of 
December  1803  he  was  compelled  to  cede  to  the  British  the  Upper 
Doab,  Delhi,  Agra,  Saharanpoor,  Meerut,  Alyghur,  Etawah,  Cuttack, 
Balasore,  the  fort  and  territory  of  Baroach,  he,  amounting  altogether 
to  more  than  60,000  square  miles.  By  a  treaty  of  defensive  alliano^ 
February  27, 1804,  he  engaged  to  receive  a  British  auxilisry  force  in 
those  dominions  which  he  was  sufiered  to  retain,  which  were  still  lai^e, 
snd  which  were  considerably  increased,  after  the  subjugation  of  Holkar, 
by  ths  territory  of  Gohud  and  the  strong  fort  of  Gwsdior.  whioh  were 
griveo  up  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Muttro,  November  23, 1805,  one  of 
the  conditions  of  which  treaty  was,  that  his  father>in-law  Siijee  Row 
Gatkia  should  be  for  ever  excluded  from  his  couuoila 

Dowlut  Row  Sindia,  though  he  retained  for  a  considerable  time  no 
friendly  feeling  towards  his  British  allies,  by  whom  he  hsd  been  so 
severely  humbled,  never  again  ventured  into  a  direct  contest  with 
them ;  and  after  he  was  freed  from  the  influence  of  his  father-in-law, 
he  became  by  degrees,  better  disposed  towards  them ;  so  that  in  the 
war  of  1818,  by  whioh  the  Mahratta  power  was  entirely  destroyed, 
he  prudently  kept  aloof,  though  the  Psishwa  urgently  called  upon 
him  for  his  a*i8istanoe.  The  consequence  was  that  he  retained  his 
territories,  and  continued  on  friendly  terms  with  the  British  till  his 
death,  whioh  took  place  March  21,  1827.  He  left  an  army  of  about 
14,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry,  .and  250  pieces  of  ordnance,  with 
territories  worth  about  1,250,0002.  per  annum. 

(Malcolm,  Po/i(ica2 /iTu/ory  o/ /n^ta  /  Malcolm,  Cbi^ro^ /ndfa/  Mill, 
SritiMh  IndiOm) 

SINGLETON,  HENRT,  was  bom  .in  London,  1766.  Hu  father 
died  while  he  was  an  infant,  and  he  was  brought  up  by  an  unde^ 
William  Singleton,  a  miniature-painter,  who  gave  him  instruction  in 
drawing :  the  etchings  of  Mortimer  also  were  favourite  studies  with 
him.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  the  first  silver  medal  for 
drawing  in  the  Royal  Academy ;  and  in  1788  he  obtained  the  gold 
medal  for  the  best  historical  painting :  the  subject  wss  Dryden's '  Ode 
on  Alexander's  Feast.' 

Singleton  painted  portrait  and  history.  The  first  remarkable 
picture  which  he  produced  was  a  Isrge  portrait  piece  of  all  the 
Academicians  assembled  in  the  Council  Chamber ;  this  picture  was 
painted  in  1793,  Singleton  was  for  mora  thau  half  a  century  a 
constant  exhibitor  in  the  Royal  Academy,  and  he  exhibited  many 
attractive  pictures,  both  portraits  and  historical  pieces,  but  it  was  not 
until  1807  that  he  put  down  his  name  as  a  candidate  for  the  honours 
of  the  academy ;  he  was  however  pasted  over,  and  he  did  not  make  a 
second  attempt. 

Singleton  was  versatile  and  ready  in  invention,  though  his  style  of 
drawing  was  uniform ;  and  both  his  pictures  and  his  designs  are 
very  numerous;  he  was  much  employed  by  pubUshers.  West  has 
been  heard  to  say— ''Propose  to  Singleton  a  subject,  and  it  will  be  on 
canvas  in  five  or  six  hours."  The  range  of  his  works  is  very  great,  and 
comprises  figure-pieces  of  almost  every  class;  msny  of  them  hare 
been  engraved,  and  some  on  a  large  scale.  Among  his  best  works 
are  Christ  entering  Jerusalem;  Christ  healing  the  Blipd;  John 
Baptizing ;  Coriolanus  and  his  Mother ;  and  Hannibal  swearing  enmity 
to  the  Romans ;  the  Storming  of  Seringapatam  ^  the  Death  of  Tippoo 
Saib ;  and  the  Surrender  of  Tippoo's  Sons ;  of  all  of  which  there  are 
engravings  of  a  laige  sise.  In  his  later  years  he  was  almost  wholly 
employed  upon  an  extensive  series  of  illustrations  from  Shakspere, 
which  are  his  principal  works :  the  series  includes  several  designs  from 
each  play,  and  many  of  them  appear  to  be  taken  from  the  tavouritq 
dramatio  representations  of  Shak^>ero  which  in  Singleton's  time  were 
so  abundant.    He  died  on  the  15th  of  September,  1839. 

SIRI,  VITTCXRIO,  bom  at  Parma  in  1608,  became  a  priest,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Paris,  where  he  found  favour  with  Louis  XJV., 
who  appointed  him  his  slmooer  and  hiitoriographer.  Sir!  wrote  a 
journal  in  Italian,  entiUed  '  Mercuric  Politico,'  which  he  continued  for 
many  years,  and  as  Louis  acted  for  a  long  period  the  principal  part  on 
the  political  stage  of  Kurope,  he  wss  fiattered  at  having  by  him  a 
writer  who  contributed  to  spread  his  fame  in  a  foreign  language.  Siri 
however  was  not  a  fulsome  flatterer,  and  although  he  often  praised 
Louis,  he  did  not  always  spare  his  ministers  and  other  powerful  men 
of  that  and  the  preceding  reign ;  and  this  freedom  passed  unl^eeded 
chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  his  writing  in  a  language  foreign  to 
France,  and  which  was  i^ot  understood  by  ths  people  in  general. 
Besides  the  'Mercurio  Politico,*  the  ooUection  of  which  consists  of 
fifteen  thick  volumes,  Siri  wrote  another  journal,  entitled  '  Memorie 
Recondite,'  which  fills  eight  Tolumes.  Lo  Clerc  ('  Bibliqth&que 
Ohoisie,'  vol.  iv.,  p.  138)  observes  that  both  these  works  oontain  a  vast 
number  of  valuable  authentic  documents.  The  general  style  of  the 
writer  is  however  prolix  and  heavy.  Siri  died  at  Paris  in  1685.  (Cor- 
niani,  Secoli  della  Letteratwa  Jtalianti,) 

SiRrClUS,  a  native  of  Rome,  snoceeded  Damasus  I.,  as  bishop  of 
that  city,  AJ).  384,  under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  II.  We  have 
several  letters  by  bim  written  to  various  churches  on  matters  both  of 
dogma  and  of  discipline.  Some  ot  them  are  in  condemnation  of  the 
Pri^cillionists,  Douatists,  and  other  heretics ;  one  is  directed  to  Any- 
oius,  bishop  of  Thessalonioa,  on  mattsxi  .of  jurisdiotioA;  MQthi^.to 
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Himerinp,  bishop  of  Tarraoona,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  Instaiicea 
of  tk  bishop  ,of  Rome  Bending  mandates  to  other  oharohes  to  be 
received  as  ecclesiastical  laws.  Sirioius  is  also  one  of  the  first  bishops 
of  Rome  who  wrote  concemiDg  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy.  He 
directed  that  a  priest  who  married  a  second  wife  after  the  death  of 
the  first  should  be  expelled  from  his  office.  (Platina,  *  Lives  of  the 
Popes;'  Dapin,  *Nouyelle  Biblioth^ue,  Vie  de Sirice^')  The  council 
of  Nicssa  had  already  decreed  that  all  clerks  who  had  been  married 
before  tht-y  took  orders  should  be  allowed  to  retain  their  wives 
according  to  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  church,  but  that  priests  and 
deacons  sbookl  not  marry  after  their  ordination.  Siricius  died  in  898. 

SIRMOND,  JACQUES,  was  bom  at  Riom,  in  France,  October  22, 
1559.  Having  completed  his  studies  at  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Billom, 
the  first  which  that  society  had  in  France,  he  adopted  the  rule  of  St. 
Ignatius,  and  prepared  himself,  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  for  fulfilliog  the  duties  of  a  teacher.  When  he  had  finished 
his  noviciate,  his  superiors  required  him  to  prooeed  to  Paris  as  pro- 
fessor of  rhetoric,  in  which  city  he  remained  till  1590,  when  he 
repaired  to  Rome,  on  the  invitation  of  the  P^re  Aquaviva,  Qeneral  of 
the  Society  of  Jesuits,  who  chose  Sinnond  aa  his  secretaury.  In  this 
employment  he  continued  sixteen  years,  during  which  he  examined 
diligently  the  manuscripts  in  the  Vatican  library,  as  well  as  the 
inscriptions  and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which  Rome  possessed 
such  an  abundant  supply. 

In  1608  the  P^re  Sirmond  returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  afterwards 
commenced  a  visitation  of  the  libraries  and  archives  of  the  convents, 
and  was  thereby  enabled  to  save  from  destruction  a  great  number  of 
documents  of  the  highest  value  for  the  history  of  the  middle  ages. 
Sirmond's  first  publication  was  the  '  Opuscules '  of  Qeoffroi,  abb^  de 
Venddme,  in  1610 ;  from  which  time  he  continued  to  add  to  his  repu- 
tation by  other  publications  almost  every  year.  Pope  Urban  VIL 
invited  him  to  return  to  Rome,  but  Louis  XIII.  retained  him  in 
France,  and  in  1637  made  him  his  confessor.  Having  left  the  court 
on  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  in  1643,  he  recommenced  his  literary 
labours,  which  had  been  somewhat  interrupted  by  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  late  dignified  office,  and  continued  with  unabated  ardomr 
to  occupy  himself  in  the  same  way  till  his  death,  October  7,  1651, 
when  he  was  92  years  of  age. 

Sirmond's  '  Ouvrages '  were  collected  and  published  in  1696,  in  5 
vols,  folio.  The  first  three  volumes  contain  the  '  Opuscules '  of  those 
Fathers  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers  which  had  been  published  by 
Sirmond,  with  prefaces  and  notes;  the  fourth  volume  contains  his  Disser- 
tations ;  and  the  fifth  volume  contains  the  works  of  Theodore  Studite. 
This  edition  of  Sirmond's  Works  is  by  the  P^re  la  Baume,  and  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  Life  of  Sirmond  by  the  editor,  his  Fimeral  Oration  by 
Henri  de  Valois,  and  a  list  of  Sirmond's  Works  in  manuscript  as  well 
as  printed.  In  this  edition  are  included  the  Works  of  Enodius  bishop 
of  Pavia,  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  of  Eugenius  bishop  of  Toledo,  the 
Chronicles  of  Idatius  and  Marcellinus,  the  Collections  of  Anastasius 
the  Librarian,  the  Capitularies  of  Charles-le-Chauve  and  hia  successors, 
the  works  of  St.  Avit,  of  Th^odulphe  bishop  of  Orleans,  &e.  Father 
Sirmond  published  other  ecclesiastical  writers  besides  those  included 
in  the  above  edition,  among  which  are  'L'fiistoire  de  Reims,'  by 
Flodoard,  the  *  Lettres  de  Pierre  de  Celles,'  the  *  CEuvres '  of  Radbert^ 
of  Theodoret^  of  Hincmar  archbishop  of  Reims,  &c.  Sirmond  pub* 
lished  also  a  Collection  of  the  Councils  of  France,  '  Concilui  Antiqua 
Qalli9»/  Paris,  1629,  folio. 

SISIN'NIUS,  a  Sjrian  by  birth,  succeeded  John  YII.  as  bishop  of 
Rome,  A.D.  707,  and  died  twenty  days  after  his  election.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Constantine. 

SISMONDI,  JEAN  CHARLES  LEONARD  SIMONDE  DE,  was 
the  son  of  a  Protestant  minister  of  the  canton  of  Qeueva ;  he  belonged 
to  an  ancient  &mily  of  Tuscan  origin,  which  has  become  extinct  by 
hia  death.  His  ancestors,  who  were  attached  to  the  Ghibelline  party, 
were  expelled  from  Pisa  in  the  14th  century,  and  took  refuge  in 
France,  where  they  remained  till  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
when  t^ey  settled  at  Qeneva.  Bismondi  was  born  at  Qeneva  on  the 
9th  of  May,  1773.  He  was  first  placed  at  the  College  of  Geneva, 
where  he  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  dsssical  literature.  From 
the  college  he  wss  removed  to  the  Auditoire,  where  he  was  enabled  to 
pursue  a  more  extended  course  of  study.  His  education  being  com- 
pleted, he  was  compelled  by  the  change  of  fortune  which  befel  his 
family,  owing  to  the  events  of  the  French  revolution,  to  enter  as  oierk 
in  the  counting-house  of  the  firm  of  Eynud  and  Co.  at  Lyon.  Filial 
obediedce  induced  him  to  undertake  a  duty  to  which  he  was  unfitted 
by  his  previous  habits,  and  which  the  highly  cultivated  disposition  of 
his  mind  rendered  scarcely  supportable.  The  moral  training,  however, 
which  he  underwent  in  mastering  the  difficulties  of  his  new  situation, 
and  in  the  regular  dischaige  of  its  duties,  produced  an  efibct  which,  in 
after  life,  he  acknowledged  to  have  been  eminently  beneficiid ;  to  it 
he  was  also  accustomed  to  ascribe  his  taste  for  the  science  of  political 
economy,  which  predominates  in  his  historical  writings.  The  revoln- 
tionary  troubles,  which  overtook  the  city  of  Lyon  in  1792,  compelled 
Sismondi  to  return  to  Geneva :  this  city,  however,  having  become 
annexed  to  the  French  republic,  proved  no  asylum  from  political 
persecution;  his  fkther  and  himself,  though  they  had  carefiilly 
abstained  from  interference  in  public  affidrs,  were  imprisoned;  but^  aa 
no  ohaige  could  be  brought  against  them,  they  were  soon  siter 


liberated.  In  February  1793,  he  aooompanied  his  fkmily  to  England, 
where  they  intended  to  settle;  btit  the  dilapidated  state  of  his 
iSsther's  fortune  rendered  their  residence  in  London  <Hie  of  piivations 
to  whioh  they  had  not  been  acouatomed,  and,  after  a  yeaa^B  residence 
in  different  parts  of  England,  they  rsturoed  to  their  native  dty. 
This  sojourn  in  England  Sismondi  turned  to  profitable  account; 
besides  acquiring  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  studying 
the  English  constitution,  he  examined  our  commercial  and  agricultural 
system,  and  was  thus  enabled,  when  in  after-life  he  published  his 
peculiar  views  on  political  economy,  to  speak  from  actual  knowledge 
of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  internal  policy  of  England.  His  return 
to  Geneva  afforded  Mm  the  painful  opportunity  of  studying  the 
sdenoe  of  politics  in  a  far  ruder  school ;  it  was  hia  lot  to  behold  the 
peaceful  commonwealth  where  his  fathers  had  enjoyed  liberty  of 
conscience  and  freedom  of  speech,  suffering  under  the  despotism  of 
what  was,  by  courtesy,  termed  a  popular  rule.  The  frenzy  of  revo* 
lutionary  feeling  had  spread  over  the  city  of  Geneva,  and  had  converted 
its  quiet  money-making  citizens  into  turbulent  and  suspicious  dema- 
gogues. In  the  hope  of  finding  a  more  quiet  abode,  and  in  order  to 
afford  a  shelter  to  a  friend,  M.  Caila,  who  had  been  proscribed  by  the 
revolutionists,  the  family  of  Sismondi  removed  to  Cli&telain&  The 
capture  of  their  unfortunate  friend,  and  his  immediate  execution  in 
their  presence,  rendered  their  residence  at  Ch&telaine  aa  distaateful 
as  it  was  dangerous.  Having  sold  the  estate  they  possessed  there, 
they  determined  upon  emigrating  to  the  oountiy  of  their  ancestors, 
and  arrived  at  Florence  in  October  1795.  They  invested  Uie  produce 
of  the  estate  which  they  had  sold  in  purchasing  a  small  fsrm  at 
Valchiusa,  near  Pescia,  a  spot  selected  by  the  young  SismondL  Here 
he  divided  his  time  between  the  active  superintendence  of  his  farm 
and  the  preparation  of  a  work  which  he  had  projected  during  his 
travels,  'Recherches  sur  les  ConstitutionB  des  Peuples  Ubres.'  These 
researches  were  the  groundwork  of  his  sabsequent  historical  writings ; 
and  though  the  '  Researches '  themselves  were  never  completed,  the 
ideas  which  were  adopted  in  them  were  reproduced  in'  their  leading 
principles  in  his  'Etudes  but  lee  Constitutions  des  Peuples  lihres' 
published  in  183d. 

In  1801  appeared  at  Geneva  the  first  published  work  of  Sismondi, 
which  be  had  written  during  the  latter  part  of  his  stay  in  Italy ;  it 
was  entitled,  'Tableau  de  I'Agrioulture  Tosoane.'  To  his  atudy  of 
this  subject  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the  prominence  which,  in  his 
writmgs  on  political  economy,  he  gives  to  agriculture^  Eminently 
practical  in  ita  details,  this  interesting  treatise  discards  even  the 
appearance  of  theory,  aiid  oontents  itself  with  portraying  in  true  but 
lively  colours  the  actual  state  of  the  country  and  the  manner  of  life 
of  ita  inhabitants.  The  year  previous  to  the  publication  of  this  work, 
Sismondi  and  his  parents  had  again  returned  to  Geneva,  where  they 
lived  on  the  remnant  of  a  once  large  property,  which  his  father  bad 
sacrificed  to  his  confidence  in  the  financial  measures  of  Neoker. 
[NsoKEB,  Jamj£&]  He  published,  in  1803,  his  essay  on  political 
economy,  with  the  title  '  De  la  Richesse  Commerciale^  ou  IMucipea 
d'Economie  Politique  appliqute  ^  la  Legislation  du  Commerce.'  •  This 
work  he  afterwards  enturely  remodelled,  and,  in  1819,  published  it 
under  the  title  'Nouveaux  Prindpes  d'Economie  Politique.'  The 
views  of  Adam  Smith  are  almost  implicitly  followed  in  this  treatise, 
and,  as  they  happened  to  ooindde  with  the  popular  notions  on  the 
subject,  they  brought  the  writer  into  repute.  The  vacant  chair  of 
politicfld  eoonomy  in  the  university  of  Wilna  was  soon  after  offsrdd  to 
him  by  Count  Plattner,  who  came  purposely  to  Geneva  to  uige  in 
person  his  proposal  Though  the  ofBw  was  advantageous  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  and  the  acceptance  of  it  on  that  account  urged 
upon  him  by  his  parents,  it  was  deolined  by  him  from  his  dislike  to 
teaching.  It  was  at  this  period  that  Sismondi  began  to  epply  himself 
in  eaniest  to  historical  investigations,  and,  by  the  advice  of  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  cultivated  mind  and  sound  understanding,  to 
devote  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  history. 

His  residence  at  Geneva,  though  it  was  enlivened  by  his  enjoying 
the  intimacy  of  several  literary  persons^  such  as  Benjamin  Constant 
and  Madame  De  Stftel,  could  not  deliver  him  from  the  desponding 
feelings  which  are  so  common  to  the  young  author,  and,  at  the  sug- 
gestiou  of  his  excellent  mother,  he  was  induced,  in  1805,  to  accom- 
pany Madame  De  Stael  in  a  tour  through  Italy.  Sympathy  of  literary 
tastes  had  produced  the  sincerest  friendship  -between  these  two  dis- 
tingmshed  writers ;  the  influenoe  of  the  scenes  they  visited  together 
in  that  classical  country,  and  the  poetio  oharm  oast  upon  them  by  the 
conversation  of  the  authoress  of  '  Corinne,'  [StXbl^  Anns  GBBicaiHs 
de],  fixed  the  determination  of  Sismondi  to  oonsecrats  the  psst  glories 
of  the  land  of  his  ancestors  in  the  page  of  history.  The  fint-fruits  of 
his  historical  studies  appeared  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  *  R^pub- 
liques  Italiennes,'  which  were  published  at  Ztirioh,  in  1807.  His 
publisher,  Gesner,  ia  stated  to  have  dealt  hardly  with  him,  luod  the 
publication  of  the  subsequent  volumes,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in 
1818,  was  transferred  to  Treuttdl  and  Wiirti.  A  new  and  more  oom- 
plete  edition,  in  sixteen  volumes,  appeared  during  the  years  1825  tand 
1826,  both  at  Ftaia  and  Brussels.  In  the  oompoeition  of  t^  his  first 
and  most  important  historical  work,  Sismondi  has  been  blamed  for 
not  having  made  a  sufficient  use  of  public  aidiivee  and  private  colleo- 
tions;  he  is,  however,  acknowledged  to  have  oarafuUy  c<niralted  eveiy 
printed  book  fcom  whioh  be  could  derive  information.    It  is  to  thu 
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donBcieiitioaB  csambiation  of  Authorities,  and  the  Abflence  of  political 
prejudioea,  that  the  ^alue  of  the  '  Rdpubliquea  ItaUennea,*  as  a  faithful 
hiatorioal  record,  ia  chiefly  due.  The  style  is  pleasing  and  attractive^ 
but,  though  a  good  French  scholar,  he  never  hesitates  to  use  an  unau- 
thorised or  even  uogrammatical  phrase  in  order  to  convey  his  meaning 
with  greater  precision.  The  part  of  the  work,  which  is  generally 
oonaidered  to  be  moat  defective,  is  that  which  treats  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  republican  oonstitutiona  and  the  modifications  which  they 
Afterwards  experienced ;  for  the  full  accomplishment  of  this  portion 
of  his  task,  Sismondi  is  said  not  to  have  possessed  sufficient  legal  know- 
ledge. While  engaged  in  writing  this  history  he  was  likewise  employed 
OS  a  contributor  to  the  *  Biographie  Universelle,'  which  was  publishing 
in  Paris  under  the  editorship  of  Michaud.  The  biographies  which  he 
contributed  to  this  valuable  work  were  those  of  the  principal  historical 
personages  of  Italy,  for  the  composition  of  which  the  researches  he 
was  then  making  in  Italian  history  eminently  fitted  him.  Siismondi 
was  accustomed  regularly  to  read  the  manuscript  pages  of  his  history 
to  his  mother,  and,  with  the  humility  of  filial  obedience,  to  lend  an 
attentive  ear  to  the  corrections  she  suggested.  To  her  pious  care  he 
has  gratefully  acknowledged  himself  not  a  little  indebted  for  the 
eminence  he  attained  as  an  author :  in  his  desponding  moments  she 
was  ever  a  present  comforter,  and  the  rough  path  to  literary  fame  was 
smoothed  by  her  counsels  and  cheered  by  her  example.  In  1811  he 
delivered  at  Geneva  a  course  of  lectures  upon  the  Literature  of  the 
South  of  Europe,  which  were  printed  at  Paris  in  1813,  and  a  third 
edition,  in  four  volumes,  was  published  in  1829.  It  comprises  an 
introductory  history  of  the  decline  of  the  Latin  language  and  the 
formation  of  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  and  presents  us  with 
a  history  of  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  literature  to  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  portion  of  this  work  which  treats  of  the 
literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal  ia  the  most  imperfect,  as  the 
information  which  it  contains  is  derived  from  secondary  sources. 
This  work  has  been  translated  into  EngUsh  by  Mr.  Thomas  Roscoe, 
and  forms  two  volumes  of  Bobn's  Standard  Library. 

In  1818  Sismondi  visited  Paris,  which  at  that  time  presented  an 
interesting  study  for  a  political  observer;  he  there  formed  an  acquaint- 
ance with  an  iUustrious  brother  historian,  H.  Ghiizot,  who,  when,  in 
1819,  he  became  minister  of  public  instruction,  made  him  the  offer  of 
a  valuable  professorship  at  Paris,  which  however  he  declined.  During 
the  Hundred  Days  a  series  of  letters,  which  he  published  in  the 
'Uoniteur,'  on  the  French  Constitution,  attracted  the  attention  of 
Napoleon  L,  who  requested  an  interview  with  the  author.  The  inte- 
resting details  of  thu  interview  were  immediately  after  reported  by 
Sismondi  to  his  mother,  and  an  abridgment  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  <  Quarterly  Review'  (voL  72,  p.  318-321). 

In  1819  Sismondi  began  his  longest,  and,  as  it  is  by  some  considered, 
his  best  work,  '  L'Uistoire  des  Frangais,'  which  occupied  him  till  the 
cloae  of  his  Ufe.  It  was  not  at  first  the  intention  of  the  author  to 
bring  down  this  history  to  a  later  period  than  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
which  terminates  the  twenty-first  volume ;  he  was  induced  to  continue 
it,  on  a  more  abridged  scale,  to  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  but  he 
carried  it  no  further  than  the  year  1750.  His  principal  motives  for 
undertaking  tliia  importaot  work  were,  the  connection  of  French 
hirtory  wil£  Italian,  and  the  fact  that  French  literature  possessed  no 
history  of  the  kind  which  could  be  looked  upon  as  a  work  of  authority. 
To  these  motives  may  be  added  the  great  interest  which  Sismondi 
svinced  in  the  afiisdrs  of  a  country  which  he  had  adopted  as  his  own. 
He  has  not,  however,  allowed  his  bias  in  fittvour  of  France  and  the 
Frendi  to  interfere  with  the  investigation  of  truth  and  the  declaration 
of  it.  So  littie  indeed  did  he  seek  to  gratify  in  it  the  national  vanity, 
that  he  has  not  hesitated  to  expose  the  weak  foundation  on  which  had 
rested  undisturbed  for  centuries  many  traditional  incidenta  in  the 
history  of  France^  which,  as  they  responded  to  the  popular  feeling,  had 
been  fondly  cherished  in  the  memory  of  the  people. 

The  history  is  divided  into  eleven  periods:  tiie  first  three  treat  of 
the  early  races  of  French  kings,  the  Merovingian,  Carlovingian,  and 
early  Capetian  races,  to  the  accession  of  Louis  IX. ;  the  fourtii  brings 
it  down  to  the  death  of  Charles  IV.,  1328 ;  the  fifth,  from  the  accession 
of  PhiUp  le  Yalois  to  Charles  V.,  1422 ;  the  sixth,  from  1422  to  1516; 
the  seventh,  and  most  interesting,  presents  us  with  the  reign  of 
Francis  L,  and  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  historical  portraiture,  in 
which  the  colours,  though  lively  and  pleasing,  are  never  exaggerated ; 
the  eighth  embraces  the  period  of  the  religious  wars  of  France,  which 
are  treated  of  with  an  impartiality  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a 
Genevan  Protestant;  the  ninth  is  the  reign  of  that  favourite  of 
French  kings,  the  first  of  the  Bourbons,  and  here,  more  perhaps 
than  in  any  other  part  of  his  writings  may  be  seen  the  honest 
spirit  by  which  he  was  actuated;  indeed  in  his  endeavour  to  be 
impartial,  he  has  perhaps  sometimes  been  unnecessarily  severe  on 
the  character  of  Henri  IV.  The  last  three  periods  embrace  the 
history  of  France  under  the  Bourbons  to  the  latter  period  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV. 

In  the  year  1880  Sismondi  published,  in  '  Lardnet^s  Cabinet  Qyclo- 
psodia,'  an  i^iidgment^  in  B^glisn,  of  his  '  R^publiques  Italiennes ; '  a 
Frendx  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  Paris  in  1882,  under  the  tiUe 
Histoire  de  la  Renaissance  de  la  Libert^  en  Italic' 

The  last  and  least  known  of  his  historical  works  is  entitled  '  Histoire 
de  la  Chute  de  rEmpire  Remain  et  du  D^cUn  de  la  Civilisation.* 


This  work,  which  was  published  at  Paris  in  1885,  embracea  the  history 
of  750  years,  from  ▲.D.  250  to  1000. 

The  other  writings  of  Sismondi  are,  1, '  Julie  Sev^re^'  an  historical 
novel  in  imitation  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  which  he  describes  the  con- 
dition of  Gaul  at  the  time  that  Rome  was  a  prey  to  the  barbarians; 
it  was  published  at  Paris  in  1822  :  2,  '  fitudes  sur  les  Sciences 
Sociales,'  published  at  Paris  in  1836 ;  this  work  contains  a  collection 
of  articles  which  he  had  previously  contributed  to  various  periodicals : 
8,  <  De  la  Vie  et  des  Merits  de  Th.  Mallet,'  8vo,  1807. 

The  above  is  a  brief  account  of  the  writings  of  Sismondi ;  but  it 
would  be  doing  injustice  to  his  memory  to  omit  some  of  the  details  of 
his  private  life  and  character  which  have  been  recorded  by  his  bio- 
graphers. Surrounded  by  a  circle  of  all  that  was  most  distinguished 
in  literature^  he  was  conspicuous  among  them  for  the  amiability  of  his 
disposition  and  the  devotedness  of  his  friendship.  Though  he  never 
reached  a  state  of  affluence,  he  was  liberal  lu  contributing  to  the 
necessities  of  the  poor,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spent  considerable 
sums  in  the  furtherance  of  causes  which  had  political  freedom  for 
their  object  Fond  of  society,  he  never  allowed  his  inclination  to 
enjoy  it  to  trespass  upon  the  time  he  had  marked  out  for  study, 
usually  nine  or  ten  hours  a  day.  The  time  he  allotted  to  this  object 
was  never  broken  in  upon,  except  to  assist  a  friend  or  to  alleviate  mis- 
fortune. As  a  public  character  he  displayed  considerable  firmness  in 
the  maintenance  of  his  political  opinions,  and  he  was  careless  of  the 
unpopulsrity  which  this  conduct  often  entailed  upon  him. 

About  the  year  1840  he  felt  the  first  syibptoms  of  the  cruel  malady 
to  which  he  fell  a  victim,  which  was  a  cancer  in  the  stomach.  .A  short 
journey  which  he  made  to  England  appears  to  have  aggravated  his 
disease ;  but  his  sufferings,  though  intense,  scarcely  interrupted  his 
application  to  study,  and  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  died  with 
the  pen  in  hand.  Indeed  three  days  before  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  25th  of  June,  1842,  he  was  occupied  in  correcting  the  last 
proof  sheets  of  his  '  Histoire  des  Francois.' 

Sismondi  married,  in  1819,  Miss  Alien,  sister  to  the  late  Mr.  Allen 
of  Cressilly,  member  of  parliament  for  Pembrokeshire,  and  to  the 
second  wife  of  Sir  James  Mackiiitoah. 

SIXTHS  I.  is  recorded  as  bishop  of  Rome  after  Alexander  L,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  but  the  precise  epoch 
is  not  ascertained,  and  nothing  more  is  known  of  him. 

SIXTUS  IL  succeeded  Stephen  I.,  a-D.  257.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  by  birth  an  Athenian,  and  a  philosopher  of  the  Academy  until 
he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity.  He  suffered  martyrdom  in  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  under  the  Emperor  Valerianus,  in  258. 

SIXTUS  III.  succeeded  Celestine  L,  in  432.  He  endeavoured, 
though  with  littie  success,  to  settle  the  dispute  between  (>ril,  bishop 
of  Alexandria,  and  John,  bishop  of  Antioch,  concerning  the  Nestorians. 
Several  of  his  letters  are  contained  in  Constant's  collection.  He  died 
in  440. 

SIXTUS  IV.  (Cardinal  Francesoo  della  Rovere),  a  Franciscan 
monk,  succeeded  Paul  IL  in  1471.  He  greatly  enriched  his  nephews, 
or  sons,  according  to  some,  one  of  whom  was  afterwards  pope  under 
the  name  of  JuUus  IL  He  seized  Cittli  di  Castello  from  its  lord, 
Niccold  Vitelli,  and  took  Forli,  Imola,  and  other  places.  He  after- 
wards supported  the  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  against  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici,  and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Riario  was  present  in  the  church 
when  Qiuliauo,  Lorenzo's  brother,  was  assassinated.  The  conspiracy 
however  failed  of  its  principal  objects,  for  Lorenzo  was  saved,  and  the 
conspirators  were  put  to  death,  including  Salviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa, 
who  was  one  of  the  leadera  Riario  was  saved  by  Lorenzo^s  interposi- 
tion, and  merely  confined  for  a  time.  Sixtus,  on  hearing  the  news, 
excommunicated  Lorenzo,  and  all  the  magistrates  of  Florence  and 
their  abettors,  for  having  hung  the  archbishop.  The  deigy  of  Florence 
took  the  part  of  Lorenzo,  and  being  assembleid  ia  convocation  or  synod 
held  for  the  occasion,  they  signed  au  act  of  accusation  grounded  upon 
depositions  and  statements  of  facts  proving  Sixtus  to  have  been  acces- 
sory to  the  conspiracy  and  the  murder  of  Qiuliauo.  This  curious 
document^  the  original  of  which,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Gentile 
d'Urbino,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  exists  in  the  archives  of  Florence,  is  given 
by  Fabroni  and  Roscoe  in  their  respective  biographies  of  Lorenzo. 
The  expressions  used  by  the  clergy  of  Florence,  in  speaking  of  the 
head  of  the  church,  are  stronger  than  any  of  those  used  half  a  century 
later  by  Luther  and  the  other  reformers.  Another  document,  drawn 
up  by  Bartolomeo  Scala,  chancellor  of  the  republic  of  Florence,  cor- 
roborates the  statements  in  the  Florentine  synod,  by  giving  an  histo- 
rical memorial  of  all  the  proceedings  of  that  celebrated  oonspiracy. 
Pope  Sixtus  induced  Ferdinand,  king  of  Naples,  to  join  his  troops  to 
the  papal  forces  against  Florence,  but  the  Florentines  braved  the 
storm,  until  Lorenzo  took  the  bold  resolution  of  proceeding  to  Naples 
alone,  to  plead  the  cause  of  his  country  before  King  Ferdinand^  in 
which  he  succeeded.  Sixtus,  being  forsaken  by  his  ally,  and  alarmed 
at  the  same  time  at  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who  had  lauded  at 
Otranto,  was  fain  to  agree  to  a  reconciliation  with  the  Florentines.  In 
1482  Sixtus  entered  into  another  intrigue  with  the  Venetians,  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  Duke  Ercole  of  Este  of  his  dominion  of  Ferrara, 
which  he  wished  to  bestow  upon  Count  Qirolamo  Riario,  another  of 
his  nephews.  This  led  to  a  war,  in  which  the  king  of  Naples  and 
the  Florentinee  supported  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  against  the  pope  and 
the  Venetians.    The  emperor  however  interposed,  threatening  to  call 
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togctUrr  a  g<;uei'al  cuuucii  of  the  churob,  upon  which  Sixtus  thought 
it  adfiaable  to  detach  himaelf  from  the  Venetians,  aud  make  a  separate 
peace  with  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  He  then  advised  the  Venetians  to  do 
the  same,  and  as  they  disregarded  hia  counsel,  he  solemnly  excommu- 
nicated his  late  allies.  In  1484  however  the  Venetians  made  peace 
aUo,  and  a  few  days  after  Sixtus  died.  He  was  one  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent and  unscrupulous  in  the  long  list  of  pontiffs. 

SIXTUS  V.  (Cardinal  Felice  Peretti  of  Montalto)  succeeded 
Oregory  XIII.  in  1585.  His  first  care  was  to  purge  the  city  and 
neigbbourhood  of  Rome  of  the  numerous  outlaws  which  the  supine- 
ness  of  his  predecessors  had  encouraged.  He  resorted  to  summary 
means,  he  employed  spies  and  armed  men,  and  he  soon  extirpated  by 
the  sword  and  the  halter  the  noxious  brood.  The  name  of  *  Papa 
Sisto,'  as  connected  wit^  his  summary  justice,  has  continued  pro- 
verbial at  Rome  to  the  present  day.  Being  a  shrewd  politician,  he 
disliked  the  overgrown  power  of  Spain,  and  was  not  displeased  at  the 
staunch  opposition  which  Philip  II.  received  £rom  Elizabeth  of 
England,  whom  Sixtus  however  formally  excommunicated  as  a  heretic. 
He  embellished  Rome  with  numerous  and  useful  structures,  among 
others  the  present  building  of  the  Vatican  library  (Bocoa,  'De  Sixti 
V.  Edifioiis,'  in  his  '  Bibliotheca  Vaticana.')  He  published  a  new  edition 
of  the  Septuagint,  1587,  and  one  of  the  Vulgate  with  improvements, 
1590 ;  and  he  himself  edited  the  works  of  St  Ambrose,  and  is  said  also 
to  have  superintended  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
condemned  by  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  between  which  body  and 
Sixtus  there  was  little  sympathy.  Sixtua  died  27th  August.  1590.  His 
life  has  been  written  by  Leti,  Tempesti,  Robardi,  and  others  As  a 
temporal  prince  he  was  distinguished  in  his  age. 

SJOBEHG,  ERIK,  a  Swedish  lyric  poet  of  considerable  note,  is 
better  known  imder  the  assumed  name  of  Vitalis,  which  was  the 
signature  to  his  earliest  poems,  and  which  he  intended  to  convey  the 
notion  of '  Vita-lis,' '  Life  is  a  struggle.'  In  his  own  case  the  motto 
was  but  too  well  borne  out.  He  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  January 
1794,  in  the  parish  of  Ludgo  in  Sodermanland  or  Sudermania,  and  his 
parents  were  unequally  matched,  his  father  being  a  common  labouring 
man,  and  his  mother  tiie  daughter  of  a  clergyman.  The  child  was  of  a 
weakly  constitution.  It  soon  became  evident  that  he  would  not  be 
fitted  for  hard  work,  and  as  he  grew  up  he  manifested  a  love  for 
books  and  learning.  His  father  thwarted  his  inclination^,  but  fortu- 
nately for  the  boy,  the  schoolmaster  of  Trosa  took  an  interest  in 
him,  and  in  1806,  when  he  was  removed  from  his  school  wrote  to 
some  relations  of  E^rik's  mother,  that  the  boy  was  of  uncommon 
capacity,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged.  A  small  subscription  was 
raued,  and  Etik  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  or  grammar-school  of 
Strengnas.  A  friendship  was  soon  struck  up  between  him  and  one  of 
the  other  boys  named  Nicander,  which  with  some  interruptlona  lasted 
through  life,  and  their  names  are  still  constantly  associated  in  the 
history  of  Swedish  literature.  Thej  were  students  at  Upsal  together 
in  1819,  Sjdbeig  having  gone  to  the  univercity  in  1814,  when  Bruzelius 
a  bookseller  projected  a  new  '  Ladies'  Calendar,'  or  as  it  would  be 
called  in  England  an  annual,  to  compete  with  that  of  Atterbom,  pub- 
lished by  Palmblad  [Palublad],  which  had  met  with  distinguished 
success.  Nicander  wrote  in  the  new  annual  under  the  signature  of 
August,  and  Sjoberg  under  that  of  Vitalis ;  and  its  appearance  pro- 
duced a  sensation.  From  that  time  they  were  both  poets  of  note^  but 
their  success  brought  them  little  pecuniary  advantage,  Sjoberg  was 
in  the  habit  of  walking  tiie  streets  of  Upsal  in  the  coldest  weather 
without  a  greatcoat,  and  Palmblad  tells  us  that  the  practice  which 
was  attributed  by  the  ladies  to  a  poetical  whim,  was  owing  to  sheer 
poverty,  and  to  a  sensitive  pride  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  a 
friend  to  offer  aasLstanoe  without  the  certainty  of  having  it  resented  as 
an  affront.  In  1822,  however,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  the  present 
King  Oscar,  on  a  visit  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  had  his  attention 
called  by  Professor  Ge^er  [Oxubb],  to  the  circumstances  of  Vitalis, 
and  offered  him  a  pension  of  200  rix-doUars  for  his  support  at  the  uni- 
versity till  he  diould  have  taken  his  degree  in  philosophy.  The  poet 
was  prevailed  upon  to  accept  it  as  coming  firom  a  public  source ;  but  in 
the  following  year,  from  some  scruples  which  were  in  his  mind  concern- 
ing it,  he  ^brew  it  up,  though  as  deeply  steeped  in  poverty  as  ever. 
In  1824  he  left  the  university,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Stockholm  in 
the  dreadful  position  of  a  Swedish  author  seeking  to  earn  his  livelibood 
by  his  talents^  After  issuing  a  few  poems  and  some  translations  from 
Washington  Irving,  and  suffering  all  the  evils  of  extreme  poverty,  he 
WB8  attacked  by  consumption,  which  had  long  threatened  him,  and  on 
the  4th  of  March  1828,  he  died  in  an  hospital. 

His  poems  were  collected  and  published  in  1828,  after  his  death,  by 
Qeijer,  with  a  prefatory  memoir,  from  which  and  from  a  memoir  by 
Palmblad,  in  his  '  Biographical  Dictionary  of  eminent  Swedes,'  the 
foregoing  fiaots  have  principally  been  taken.  Palmblad  observes  that 
all  that  Vitalis  wrote  was  either  above  or  below  mediocrity.  His 
happiest  efforts  were  in  comic  verse,  and  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
freedom  of  sarcasm  in  which  he  indulged  with  regard  to  his  friends^ 
while  with  regard  to  himself  he  was  always  sensitive  in  the  extreme. 
Some  of  his  satire  was  directed  agsinst  Nicander,  and  led  to  a  temporary 
estrangement,  and  some  against  Palmblad,  who  had  not  forgotten  it 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  foi^ven  it  when  he  wrote  his  biography. 
SJOGREN,  ANDREAS  JOHANN,  an  eminent  philologist,  whose 
labours  have  chiefly  been  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  ttie  Finnish 
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family  of  languages,  vi  by  birth  a  Finn,  bnt  fint  had  his  attention 
called  to  that  puticular  study  by  Rask  the  Dane  [Rabk].  Sjogren 
was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Ithis,  in  Finland,  on  the  8th  of  Kay,  1794, 
studied  first  at  Lowisa  and  Borgo,  and  then  at  the  university  of  Abo, 
and  in  1819  went  to  reside  at  St  Petersburg  as  a  private  tutor.  His 
first  work  '  On  the  Finnish  Language  and  Literature,'  written  in 
German,  appeared  at  St  Petersburg  in  1821 ;  two  years  afterwards  he 
became  librarian  of  the  Romanzov  or  Rumiantsov  public  library ;  and 
in  1824,  he  undertook  a  journey  of  scientific  and  literary  investigation 
to  Finland,  the  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  his  '  Notes  on  the  Parishes 
in  Kemi-Lappmark '  (Helsinsfors,  1828),  written  in  Swedish.  A 
disorder  in  one  of  his  eyes,  tor  which  he  was  advised  to  visit  the 
mineral  springs  of  the  Caucasus,  took  him  to  the  south,  and  during  his 
absence,  which  lasted  from  1885  to  1888,  he  is  said  to  have  masterad 
the  Tatar,  the  Turkish,  the  Penian,  the  Armenian,  the  Georgian,  the 
Circassian,  and  the  Ossetio  languages.  His  '  Ossetio  Grammar  and 
Vocabulary,'  in  German,  occupying  a  quarto  volume,  published  in 
1844,  is  considered  a  model  of  works  of  the  kind.  The  whole  struo- 
ture  of  a  language  which  had  but  five  printed  books  in  its  literature^ 
is  tiuoed  with  a  minute  care  and  accuracy  which  seem  to  leave 
nothing  for  a  subsequent  observer.  The  alphabet  used  in  these  five 
books  is,  it  may  be  remarked,  discarded  by  Sjogren,  who  has  invented 
a  new  alphabet  for  the  Ossetic,  consisting  of  the  Russian  alphabet^ 
with  some  additional  characters  to  express  familiar  sounds.  On  the 
publication  of  tbis  important  work,  its  author,  who  was  already  an 
''adjimcf  in  the  St  Petersburg  Academy,  was  appointed  special 
meuiber  for  the  philology  and  ethnography  of  the  finnish  and 
Caucasian  nations,  and  a  month  after  director  of  the  Academical 
Ethnographical  Museum.  He  has  since  been  a  frequent  oontributor 
to  the  *BulUtin'  and  'Mdmoires'  of  the  Academy,  in  which  he  has 
made  public  some  interesting  researches  in  the  language  of  Livonia,  the 
product  of  hisj ourneys  to  that  country  in  1 846  and  1852.  [See  Supp.I 
^SKARBEK,  FREDRIK  FLORIAN,  COUNT,  an  eminent  Polidi 
writer  of  fiction  and  political  economy,  was  bom  on  the  15th  of 
February,  1792,  at  Thorn,  studied  from  1805  to  1810  at  Wsrsaw,  and 
completed  his  studies  at  Paris.  In  1818,  at  the  sge  of  twenty-six,  he 
wss  appointed  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  University  of 
Warsaw,  and  soon  afterwards  published  works  in  Polish  on  '  Political 
Economy'  (4  vols,  1820-21);  •  The  Theory  of  Finance'  (1824);  and 
the  'Elements  of  National  Economy.'  In  1829  he  composed  a  woriic 
on  the  same  seieDoe  in  French,  the  '  Theory  of  Social  Wealth/ 
(*  Th^rie  des  Richesses  Sooiales '  2  vols,  Paris,  1829).  His  repuUtion 
among  the  general  Polish  public  was  however  chiefly  acquired  by  his 
'  Tales  and  Humorous  Writings'  ('Powiesci  i  Pismanumoiystyczne  *), 
of  which  a  coUeotion  in  6  vols,  was  published  at  Breslau  in  1840.  In 
the  dedication  of  one  of  them,  *  Tarlo,'  addressed  to  his  fnend  Lukaa 
Golebiowski  the  historian,  he  says,  that  having  rigidly  allotted  its 
occupation  to  every  hour  of  the  day,  and  finding  that  he  was  often 
unable  to  spend  those  hours  intended  for '  recreation '  in  the  society  of 
his  friends,  he  resolved  on  employing  them  in  novel  writing,  and  that 
these  volumes  were  the  result  The  tales  are  lively  and  interesting  in 
spite  of  the  sober  and  mechanical  character  of  their  origin ;  and  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  best  English  novels  of  our  time  have 
been  produced  with  a  degree  of  mechanical  regularity  that  till  it  was 
achieved  would  have  seemed  impossible ;  that  they  have  been  settied 
beforehand  to  extend  to  a  certain  number  of  pages  with  a  certain 
number  of  lines  in  each  page,  and  with  a  definite  break  at  certain 
intervals,  and  that  these  irksome  conditions  have  been  fulfilled  over  and 
over  again  without  any  sisn  of  effort  '  The  Journey  without  an  Object, 
'  The  Small  Plessures  of  Life,'  and  '  The  Adventures  of  Dodosyn^' 
are  three  of  Skarbek's  most  interesting  tales ;  and  he  has  also  gained 
some  reputation  as  a  dramatic  poet  Before  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1830,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours  with  rsgard  to 
pauperism  and  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline ;  and  since  the 
re-eetablishment  of  Russian  domination  in  Poland,  he  has,  holding 
high  office  in  the  government,  entirely  remodelled  the  system  of  the 
houses  of  detention  of  Warsaw,  KaUsh,  Plook,  and  Siedlete,  the 

grisons  at  Warsaw  and  Sierada^  the  houses  of  refuge  and  workhouses 
I  Warsaw  and  elsewhere^  and  the  institution  for  the  reform  of  juvenile 
criminals.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  IVseident  of  the  Insunmce 
Societies  of  Poland,  and  in  1844  President  of  the  Benevolent  Insti- 
tutions. 

SKARGA  POWESKI,  PIOTR,  or  PETER,  the  most  embent 
preacher  whom  Poland  has  ever  produced,  still  retains,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  quarter  of  a  thousand  years,  the  titie  which  was  given  him  by  nis 
contemporaries,  of  the  Polish  Chrysostom.  Bom  in  1536  at  Grodziec^ 
a  town  of  Maaovia,  he  took  holy  orders  in  1568,  and  went  to  Rome  in 
1568,  to  enter  the  then  newly  established  order  of  Jesuits.  It  was  after 
this  that  he  became  eminent  for  pulpit  oratoiy,  and  the  return  of  Poland 
to  Catholicism  is  attributed  in  a  great  degree  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
to  t^e  extraordinary  eloquence  of  Skarga.  For  twenty-five  years  he 
was  court  preacher  to  Kmg  Sigismund  IIL,  to  whose  violent  measures 
against  them  the  Protestants  are  more  disposed  to  attribute  the 
decline  of  Protestantism  in  Polsnd.  It  was  in  1612,  the  culminating 
point  of  the  reign  of  Sigismund,  when  the  Poles  were  in  possession  of 
Moscow,  that  Skaiga,  who  had  preriously  retired  from  pnbUo  life^ 
expired  in  a  oell  of  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  at  Cracow.  The  Jesuits 
In  genecal  are  notorious  in  the  history  of  Polish  literature  for  the 
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corrupt  taste  which  they  iiitrodiioed«  And  the  fatal  dedine  of  the  lan- 
guage under  their  influence ;  but  Skarga  Ib,  on  the  contrary,  the  great 
example  of  excellenee  in  proee  in  the  period  to  whioh  he  belonged. 
Hie  work,  entitled  'Zywoty  Swietych'  (<  Lives  of  the  Saints'),  ia 
regarded  as  a  model  of  style ;  it  has  run  through  more  than  twenty 
editions,  and  is  aa  popular  a  book  in  Poland  as  Foze's  'Book  of 
Martyrs'  used  to  \w  in  England.  The  last  edition  of  his  'Sermons,' 
in  6  volumes  8to,  was  issued  by  Bobrowies  at  Leiprig  in  1843.  A 
complete  translation  of  them  into  Latin  by  Pieniszek  was  published 
at  Cracow  in  1691.  That  Skarga  was  not  very  scrupulous  as  to  accu- 
racy in  respect  of  fiftcts  is  shown  by  a  passage  in  one  of  these  sermons 
relating  to  England,  in  which  he  statee  that  the  Puritans  (Puritanowie), 
who  he  sajs  out-numbered  the  Calvinists,  did  not  hold  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  or  the  immortality  of  the  souL  A  long  list  of  works  from 
his  pen  is  given  by  Niesiecki  in  the  '  Herban  PoSiki,'  of  which  three 
are  in  Latin  and  the  rest  in  Polish. 

SKELTON,  JOHN,  an  English  poet  of  an  andent  Cumberland 
family,  was  bom  somewhere  about  1460,  but  whether  in  Cumberland 
or  Norfolk  is  not  certain,  though  the  latter  county  seems  the  more 
probable.  Very  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  faiown.  The  first  mention 
of  him  is  in  the  preface  toCaxton's  translation  of  the  '  ^Eneid/  printed 
in  1490,  where  he  is  said  to  have  been  lately  created  poet'lauieate  in 
the  **  Uny  versite  of  Oxenforde."  This  honour  was  a  degree  in  grammar 
conferred  by  universities,  and  not,  aa  is  now  the  case,  an  office  in  the 
gift  of  the  crown.  (Warton,  '  Hist.  Eng.  Poetry,'  in  the  account  of 
Skelton ;  and  Malone^  '  Life  of  Dryden,'  L  83.)  Skelton  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1498,  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  priest  the  following 
year.  ('Regis.  Savage.  Epis.  London.,'  quoted  by  Bishop  Kennet  in 
bis  collections ;  Lansdowne  M8S.)  He  was  afterwards  admitted  to  an 
ad  eundem  degree  at  Cambridge  (where  he  appears  to  have  been  at  one 
time  a  student,  as  in  bis  '  Alma  parens,'  he  styles  himself  ''quondam 
Alumnus"  of  Cambridge),  and  allowed  to  wear  the  dress  ('habitus') 
given  him  by  the  king.  This  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  some 
badge  of  roytd  favour  bestowed  on  him  by  Heniy  VII.,  to  whose  son 
the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  tutor,  being 
esteemed  so  great  a  classical  scholar  as  to  obtain  from  Erasmus  the 
praise  of  being  "Britannicarum  literarum  Decus  et  Lumen."  ('EpisUe 
to  Henry  VIIL,'  prefixed  to  his  '  Epigrams,'  294,  4to,  Basil,  151&)  In 
lfi04  we  find  fit>m  his  own  statement  in  his  poems  that  he  was  rector 
of  Diss  in  Norfolk  and  curate  of  Trompington  in  Cambridgeshire. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  if  not  during  the  lifetime  of  his  prede- 
oessor,  he  was  appointed  orator  regius,  as  he  styles  himself  in  the  title 
to  several  of  his  poems,  being,  acoording  to  Warton,  a  gradnated 
rhetorician  employed  in  the  service  of  the  king,  though  wh^er  with 
any  salary  does  not  appear;  in  one  place  he  is  called  Regine  Orator 
(*  Poems'),  in  a  passage  referring  probably  to  the  battle  of  Ghiin^gate^ 
1518. 

Skelton  became  noted  for  his  coarse  but  bold  invective  sgainst  Car- 
dinal Wolsey  and  the  clergy  in  general,  but  acoording  to  tradition,  not 
easily  traceable  to  its  source,  his  own  conduct  as  a  priest  vras  far  from 
being  creditable.  He  was  esteemed,  observes  Wood  ('  Athenas  Oxoa.'), 
in  his  pariih  and  the  diocese  more  fit  for  the  stage  than  the  pew  or 
pulpit ;  he  is  said  to  have  been  suspended  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich, 
baving  been  guilty  of  "certain  crimes,  as  most  poets  ara"  (Wood, 
'Ibid.')  But  there  is  really  no  authority  whatever  for  these  aspersions 
on  Skelton's  private  or  prieetly  character.  He  is  accused  by  Fuller  of 
having  kept  a  concubine;  but  it  is  affirmed  that  he  was  really  married 
(Delafield,  'Anecdotes  of  celebrated  Jesters,'  &a,  manuscript  BodL, 
quoted  by  Blin,  '  Ath.  Oxon.*),  though  he  was  afraid  to  publicly  own 
Lis  marriage ;  a  piece  of  cowardliness  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
expressed  remorse  on  hie  death-bed.  There  appears  to  be  reason  to 
believe  that  Skelton  had  in  fact  some  of  the  free  notions  respecting 
the  marriage  of  the  clergy  and  eome  other  subjects  entertained  by  the 
Reformers.  The  severe  attack  upon  Wolsey  in  the  poem,  '  Why 
oome  ye  not  to  Court  f '  drew  upon  him  the  resentment  of  that  great 
ecclesiastic,  who  ordered  him  to  be  arrested.  Skelton  took  sanctuary 
at  Westminster,  under  the  protection  of  Abbot  Islip,  to  whom,  in  1612, 
he  dedicated  the  '  Prseconium  Henrici  SeptimL' 

He  died  in  this  retreat,  June  21,  1629.  and  vras  interred  in  the 
churchyard,  with  the  inecription,  "J.  Skeltonius  Yates  Pieiius  bio 
aitus  eetw    Animam  egit  21  Junii,  An.  Dom.  MDXXIX." 

Skelton  was  much  Uiought  of  in  his  day.  We  have  already  quoted 
the  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  Erasmus ;  and  "  of  the  like  opinion,"  says 
Wood,  "  were  many  of  his  time.  Yet  the  generslity  saw  that  hii  witty 
disoonrses  were  biting,  his  laughter  opprobrious  and  scornful,  and  his 
jokes  commonly  sharp  and  reflecting.'^  Among  the  nobility  his  patron 
waa  Algernon  Percy,  fifth  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  he  haa  written 
a  long  elegy  on  the  death  of  that  noUeman'a  &ther. 

Skelton  attempted  several  kinds  of  poetiy,  but  the  lufgBT  and  better 
part  of  it  is  of  a  humorous  or  satirical  diaracter;  about  all  of  whioh 
there  ia  a  heartiness^  and  a  sense  of  enjoyment  that  are  aa  evidently 
natural  as  they  are  pleasant.  In  bia  lightest  and  briefest  snatches  of 
mirthful  rhymes,  as  well  as  in  his  longer  pieces,  there  is  nothing  of 
formality  apparent;  eveiy  part  overflows  with  an  artless  freedom  and 
gaiety.  His  serious  poetry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  elaborate,'  and 
stately,  and  dull.  Not  so  dull  however  as  haa  beoi  represented;  but 
oertainly  not  of  a  kind  to  be  read  for  the  pleasure  it  affords.  He  is 
irentiDg  in  elevation  of  aentimeot^  and  m  pathos.    Passages  of  • 


rugged  grandeur  often  occur,  but  nowhere  any  which  affect  the  feelings 
or  arouse  tiiie  passions.  His  directly  religious  poems  are  few ;  but  they 
are  not  wanting  in  a  religious  sobriety  and  even  solemnity  of  tonew 
His  elegies  are  more  foraed  and  lera  impressive.  The  chief  of  his 
poems  are  hit  drama  or  morality  of  '  Magnificence,'  another  called  the 
'Bouge  of  Court,'  the  'Crowne  of  Lawrell,'  'Why  come  ye  not  to 
Court  ? '  a  satire  against  Wol»ey ;  the  'Boke  of  Colin  Clout,' '  Ware  the 
Hawk,'  '  The  Tunning  (or  bievring)  of  Elinor  Rumming,'  '  Phillip 
Sparrow,'  ("  an  exquisite  and  original  poem,"  as  Coleridge  very  truly 
calls  it),  ko.  In  other  poems  Henry  YIII.'b  foreign  enemies,  par* 
ticularly  tiM  Scotch,  are  the  victims  of  most  bitter  attacks.  According 
to  Caxton  in  the  passage  quoted  above,  Skelton  translated  the  Epistles 
of  Cicero^  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  various  Latin  writers.  The  structure 
of  hit  verse  is  irregular  and  sometimes  tuneless ;  but  there  occur  paa- 
sagea  of  rare  beauty  and  harmony.  Hia  Latin  compoaitionB  are  written 
vrith  oonaiderable  elegance.  Skcdton  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  authors  in  this  country  who  addreaaed  themselves  to  the 
nation  at  large,  rather  than  to  the  nobility  or  to  any  particular  daaa. 
Hence  perhaps  the  often  grotesque  combination  in  hia  works  of 
classical  allusions  and  phraseology,  and  of  doggrel  for  the  unlettered 
multitude.  And  henoe  too  he  haa  claims  on  our  regard  other  than  as 
a  poet.  The  nature  of  his  writings  led  him  to  treat  of  popular 
manners,  of  which  he  ha«  left  us  some  lively  pictures  sketched  with 
the  free  hand  of  an  original  and  a  keen  observer,  and  which  are 
especially  valuable  as  belonging  to  a  period  midway  between  Chaucer 
and  Shakspere.  A  bold,  popular  satirist,  he  waa  thoroughly  imbued 
with  the  prejudices  of  his  time;  and  if  he  does  not  go  beyond  his 
term,  he  clearly  reflects  it.  Such  a  writer  must  not  be  overlooked  by 
one  who  would  judge  of  that  age ;  but  he  alM  deserves  regard  for 
the  share  which  he  had  in  imparting  fixedness  to  our  language,  which 
at  the  cloee  of  the  16th  century  was  in  an  exceedingly  unsettled 
state. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  Skelton  ahould  be  read  in  the  admirable 
edition  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  (2  vols.  8vo,  1848),  who  for  the 
fint  time  brought  the  whole  of  them  together,  and  illustrated  them 
with  a  body  of  valuable  notee,  and  also  an  outline  of  the  life  of 
Skelton  separating  from  it  aa  fitf  aa  praotioable  the  calumnies  with 
which  it  faiad  oome  to  be  overlaid. 

SKINNER,  STEPHEN,  M.D.,  a  skilful  physician  and  a  very 
learned  philologist,  vras  bom  in  1623  in  London  or  the  neighbourhood. 
He  studied  in  &e  University  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  a  commoner  of 
Christ  Church ;  but  the  Civil  War  coming  on,  he  left  Oxford  without 
taking  a  degree^  and  travelled  abroad,  oeeasionally  remaining  some 
time  at  the  foreign  universities.  In  1646  he  returned  to  Oxford,  and 
took  the  usTial  aoKlemical  degrees ;  after  which  he  again  went  abroad, 
living  in  France,  Italy,  Qermany,  and  the  Netheriuide ;  frequenting 
the  courts  of  princes  and  the  halls  of  the  universities,  being  highly 
esteemed  both  for  his  learning  and  his  general  deportment.  He  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Heidelberg,  and  afterwarda  at  Oxford,  in  1666. 
He  then  settled  at  Lincoln,  where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
medicine  with  great  success';  but  his  career  vras  short  In  the  begin- 
ning of  autumn  in  1667,  febrile  complainta  were  very  prevalent  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  he,  among  others,  was  £ataUy  attacked.  He  died  on 
the  6th  of  September  in  that  year,  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  to  the 
great  regret  of  his  friends^  to  whom  the  innocence  of  his  life  and  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  disposition  had  endeared  him. 

His  early  decease  was  a  great  loss  also  to  the  world,  for  he  was 
applying  his  vast  stores  of  philological  knowledge  to  the  iUustratiou 
of  hii  native  language ;  and  had  nuMle  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  a 
work  whioh  vras  designed  to  serve  as  an  etymdogieal  dictionary  of  the 
langnageu  This  manuscript  oame  after  his  death  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas  Henshaw,  Esq.,  of  Kensington,  who  had  a  disposition  to  the 
same  kind  of  studies, .  and  who  made  additiona  to  ik  He  also  supers 
intended  the  publication  of  it,  which  was  effected  in  1671,  in  a  folio 
volume,  under  the  title  of  '  Etymologioon  Lingus  Anglloansa.*  Dr. 
Skinner^s  work  haa  the  great  disadvantage  of  having  been  left 
unfinished  by  the  author,  who,  it  may  be  presumed,  would  have 
struck  out^  as  well  as  added,  as  his  knowledge  advanced  and  the 
general  prindplee  of  philology  became  more  distinctly  perceived  by 
him,  which  would  probably  have  been  the  case  had  he  proceeded  in 
hia  work.  As  it  is,  it  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  containing  anecdotes 
of  the  language  than  as  a  systematio  body  of  English  etymologies ; 
but  it  contains  numerous  valuable  suggestiona,  and  many  later  English 
etymologists  have  made  use  of  his  laboura.  The  etym^ogical  part  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  ia  mainly  derived  from  Skinner  and  Junius. 

SKOYORODA  (known  in  the  Ukraine  under  the  name  of  Qiegory 
Sawiei^  or  Qrsgory  the  son  of  Save)  was  bom  about  1730,  of  poor 
parents^  in  a  vUlage  near  Kiew,  where  his  fietther  waa  snbdeacon  or 
parish  clerk.  He  was  admitted  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  into  the 
ecdeaiastical  academy  of  Kiew,  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  but  waa 
soon  allowed  to  attend  the  lectures  there,  in  consideration  of  t^e  talent 
which  he  showed.  After  obtaining  the  reputation  of  being  tiie  best 
dassical  adholar  of  the  place,  and  in  vain  soliciting  permission  to  go 
abroad,  he  set  out  on  foot,  without  the  knowledge  of  lus  superiors, 
fbr  Pesth,  where  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  German  language, 
and  in  six  months  was  able  to  profit  by  the  lectures.  His  account  of 
these  lectures  however  shows  them  to  have  been  very  inefficient,  and 
morsover  the  fame  of  Wolf  was  then  at  its  height  and  attraotiiig 
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Btudento  from  eyei7  pai't  of  Germany  to  Halle.  SkoYorod4  wenb  to 
Halle,  where  be  devoted  three  years  to  metaphyaical  and  theological 
studies :  and  that  his  country  might  profit  by  the  advaatages  which 
be  derived  from  foreign  learning,  he  made  at  this  time  translationa 
from  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chryaostom,  and  composed  moral  fables 
which  have  been  banded  down  orally  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ukraine^ 
the  surest  possible  test  of  their  popularity.  After  four  years  he 
returned  to  Kiew,  but  was  not  re-admitted  into  the  academy,  nor 
appointed  to  any  post  in  which  his  enei^ies  might  find  exercise. 
Upon  this  he  applied  himself  to  mitigate  the  persecutions  of  the 
United  Greeks,  concerning  whom  a  few  details  are  necessary. 

TiiiB  sect  had  arisen  in  Russia  from  a  kind  of  politico-religious 
compact  between  the  Holy  See  and  the  sovereign  of  Russia  about 
the  year  1610,  for  the  purpose  of  reduciug  Russia  under  the  papal 
dominion.  In  order  to  efifecc  this,  the  two  powers  established  a 
medium  sect,  partly  Romanist,  partly  Greek  :  the  pope  sent  Jesuits 
to  teach  the  necessary  doctrine ;  and  the  emperor  WladUlaw  imposed 
this  body  of  doctrine  as  the  creed  of  the  provinces  on  the  border  of 
Russia  and  Poland,  whose  situation  had  already  exposed  them  to  the 
influences  of  both  parties.  The  Unites  (as  the  members  of  the  Greek 
Church  who  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  are  called  in 
Russia)  had  already  appeared  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in  Illyria,  and 
Croatia  ;  but  nowhere  under  similar  circumstances.  In  Russia  this 
Beet  became  a  sort  of  rally ing-point  for  the  members  of  both  Churches, 
teaching  the  Russians  gradually  to  confound  distinctions  of  doctrine, 
and  so  to  think  little  of  the  purer  faith  and  system  handed  down  to 
them  by  their  ancestors.  It  has  existed  to  the  present  day,  and  so 
late  as  1840  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  by  a  dispensing  power  as  strange 
as  that  which  he  exercised  originally,  decreed  that  the  United  Greeks 
should  exist  no  more.  But  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  II.,  under 
which  Skovorod&  lived,  the  oppression  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Ukraine  (who  had  lost  the  privileges  guaranteed  to  them  by  Peter  the 
Great  after  the  battle  of  Poltava)  had  so  far  spoiled  tbeir  disposition, 
as  to  render  them  williog  in  their  turn  to  oppress  any  one  who  was 
weak  enough  to  fear  them.  The  United  Greeks,  who  had  from  the 
commencement  of  the  sect  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  throne, 
were  selected  as  the  objects  of  their  persecution.  The  most  rational 
way  of  checking  these  persecutions  was  to  destroy  the  spirit  which 
gave  them  birth.  To  this  task  Skovorod&  applied  himself;  in  the 
mixed  character  of  priest  and  minstrel,  he  proceeded  from  village  to 
Tillage  through  his  native  Ukraine,  preaching  the  words  of  peace, 
singing  the  religious  songs  which  he  had  composed  for  them,  and  incul- 
cating the  same  truths  under  the  attractive  form  of  fables.  Still  he 
constantly  refused  to  head  the  sect  of  the  Unites,  as  his  object  was 
not  to  create  or  foster  schism,  but  merely  to  give  both  parties  the 
benefit  of  his  lessons.  By  this  time  the  influence  which  he  had  justly 
acquired,  had  pleaded  strongly  in  his  favour,  and  the  academy  con- 
ferred on  him  the  vicarage  of  his  native  village.  In  this  station  he 
prohibited  all  rigour  against  the  persecuted  Unites,  and  endeavoured 
to  gain  them  over  by  his  doctrines,  which  were  enforced  by  an  elo- 
quence unequalled  in  the  pulpit  of  South  Russia.  This  at  the  same 
time  gave  on  impulse  to  the  clergy  of  the  province,  which  however 
unhappUy  ceased  with  his  death.  Even  when  ordered  by  the  synod, 
he  refused  to  use  the  means  of  persecution,  and  his  refusal  led  to  his 
ejection  from  the  cure  which  his  exertions  had  so  greatly  benefited. 
His  occupation  being  gone,  he  resolved  to  indulge  a  long-felt  desire  to 
visit  Rome,  the  nurse  of  doctors  and  confessors,  and  to  view  her  who, 
in  his  eyes,  had  been  glorious  as  the  queen  of  nations.  But  almost 
immediately  on  his  arrival  in  that  city  he  was  recalled  by  the  news  of 
fresh  persecutions  at  home ;  his  works  however  show  what  an  im- 
pression Christian  rather  than  Pagan  Rome  had  left  on  his  mind. 
His  return  again  checked  the  fury  of  the  opposite  parties ;  but  his 
exertions,  though  successful,  were  only  working  out  his  own  ruin. 
The  jealousy  of  the  court  at  St  Petersburg  could  not  allow  a  single 
individual,  in  a  cause  however  humane,  to  stand  in  the  way  of  its 
views.  He  was  considered  as  a  rebel,  and  orders  for  his  apprehension 
were  issued,  which  he  evaded  by  taking  refuge  at  the  country  residence 
of  a  noble  who  had  often  pressed  him  to  become  tutor  to  his  son. 
This  sanctuary  of  feudal  power  could  not  be  invaded,  even  b^  the 
imperial  authority,  and  he  might  still  have  lived  in  a  diminished 
sphere  of  usefulness,  but  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  forty-eighty  and 
traditions  say  that  he  foretold  Us  own  death  the  day  before  it 
occurred,  and  dug  his  grave  in  the  garden,  unwilling  to  give  this 
last  trouble  to  the  friends  to  whom  he  thought  he  had  long  enough 
been  a  burden. 

He  was  the  only  author  in  Little  Russia  who  had  written  in  prose : 
his  work  called  '  Symphonon '  was  a  solitary  instance  of  that  kind  of 
composition,  and  it  has  the  advantage  over  the  works  written  in 
Great  Russia  in  being  formed  rather  on  the  ancient  Greek  model 
than  on  that  of  the  Latin  or  German  languages,  a  style  of  which 
Lomonossof  was  the  founder.  His  translations  have  been  already 
noticed.  Some  original  essays  in  the  Latin  and  Russian  languages, 
which  remain,  show  much  good  taste  and  elegance,  with  a  great 
extent  of  reading,  qualifications  which  were  little  known  in  his  age  or^ 
country.  With  the  exception  of  the  common  songs  of  war  and  lOve,' 
all  traditional  songs  were  almost  to  the  present  day  attributed  by  the 
bandurists  (the  troubadouid  of  the  Ukraine)  to  Skovorod&. 

SLKKMAN,  SIR  WILLIAU  HEKRY,  K.C.B.,  the  son  of  PhiUp 


Sleeman,  Esq.,  was  bom  at  Stratton,  Corawall,  in  17S8.  In  1808,  ho 
became  a  cadet  in  the  East  India  Company's  service  at  Bengal  Ho 
served  in  the  NepaiUese  war  of  1812  with  distinction ;  and  at  its  oon< 
elusion  being  laid  up  with  an  illness  which  disqualified  him  for  active 
employment,  he  spent  fifteen  months  at  the  College  of  Fort  William, 
during  which  time  ho  made  himself  master  of  the  history  and  langasge 
of  the  natives,  and  prepared  himself  for  a  caroer  ofiuture  usefulness. 
In  1816,  he  commended  himself  to  Lord  Moira  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Hastmgs),  then  Governor  General  of  India^  by  oonduotiog  an  inquixy 
into  the  claims  arising  out  of  the  war  in  Nepaul,  and  in  1820  waa 
appointed  agent  in  the  Saugur  and  Nerbudda  distriota.  Here  ho 
employed  his  energies  in  the  extmction  of  the  atrocious  systems  of 
Thuggee  and  Daooity,  .on  which  he  wrote  several  able  pamphlets;  he 
at  the  same  time  produced  a  larger  work,  entitled  '  Military  Discipline 
in  our  Indian  Army.'  In  18i2,  he  waa  oonunisaioned  by  Lord  Ellen* 
borough  to  report  on  the  condition  of  Buudelound;  and  in  1849  ho 
was  promoted  to  the  Residency  at  Lucknow,  by  Lord  Dalhousie*  who 
employed  him  in  preparing  for  the  reduction  of  Oude  under  British 
laws.  As  a  proof  of  the  necessity  for  adopting  stringent  measures,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  while  resident  at  Luoknow,  he  interoepted  a 
letter  sent  from  the  King  of  Persia  to  the  King  of  Oude,  in  which  the 
former  spoke  hopefully  of  a  Persian  invasion  of  India,  and  promised 
in  that  event  to  secure  to  him  his  throne,  on  condition  of  betraying 
the  English  into  his  hands.  He  also  wrote  a  '  Treatise  on  Political 
Economy,'  and  a  'lieview  and  Analysis  of  the  Peculiar  Doctrinee 
of  the  System  of  Political  Economy  founded  by  Ricardo.'  His 
most  popular  works,  however,  are  his  *  Diary  in  Oude'  (1862),  and 
his  'Rambles  and  Reoollections  of  an  Indian  Officer'  (1843),  a  work 
which  has  been  pronounced  by  competent  authorities  to  be  the  beat 
adapted  of  all  existiog  treatises  on  British  India,  to  give  an  Englishman 
a  faithful  picture  of  the  actual  state  of  the  religious,  moral,  and  social 
condition  of  the  natives  of  that  country.  He  lived  to  see  his  measures 
with  regard  to  Oude  carried  into  effect  by  his  suooessor.  Sir  James 
Outram,  and  to  hear  of  the  proclamation  of  Lord  Dalhoosie,  an- 
nouncing the  actual  annexation  of  that  rich  and  important  district. 
His  health  gave  way  towards  the  close  of  1855,  and  he  died  at  sea  on 
his  return  to  England,  Februaiy  10,  1856,  a  few  d^ys  after  having 
been  created  a  Knight  Conunander  of  the  Bath,  at  the  special  request 
of  Lord  Dalhousie,  to  mark  his  distinguished  services  in  the  cause  of 
religion  and  humanity  by  the  suppression  of  Thuggee. 

SLEIDAN,  JOHN,  whose  original  name  waspHiLiFSON,  was  bom 
in  1506  atSleida,  near  Cologne,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Sleidan  from 
the  place  of  his  birth.  After  receiving  his  first  instruction  in  the 
Gymnasium  of  his  native  town,  he  proceeded  successively  to  th« 
universities  of  Liege,  Cologne,  Louvain,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  in  which 
he  studied  kw,  and  attained  the  degree  of  licentiate ;  but  feeling  a  dis- 
inclination to  practise  at  the  bar,  he,  while  not  neglecting  his  pro- 
fessional studies,  paid  great  attention  to  classical  literature.  In  1535  he 
was  recommended  to  Cardinal  du Bellay,  theFrench  minister  in  Paris, 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  diet  of  Haguenau,  where  he  displayed 
much  aptitude  for  public  busmess,  and  he  was  also  for  a  short  time 
the  delegate  of  Francis  L  of  France  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon.  Sleidan 
had  secretly  fuiopted  the  opinions  of  Luther,  and  the  edicts  of  Francis 
against  the  partisans  of  Luther,  compelled  him  to  quit  his  service  in 
1542.  He  retired  to  Strasburg,  where  the  Protestant  princes  of  the 
Schuialkaldic  League  appointed  him  their  historian,  and  the  council 
of  the  town  created  him  professor  of  law.  In  1545  the  Protestant 
princes  next  employed  him  in  n^ociations  with  France  aod  England, 
in  which  latter  country  he  miarried.  The  battle  of  Miihlberg,  gained 
bv  Charles  V.  in  1547,  having  dissolved  the  League  of  Sohmalkald, 
Sleidan  was  deprived  of  his  employmnit,  but  the  town  of  Strasburg 
settled  a  pension  on  him ;  and  in  1551  aent  him  as  a  deputy  from 
their  town  to  the  Council  of  Trent^  in  which  he  displayed  considerable 
ability.  When  Maurice  of  Saxony  captured  Augsburg  the  couu^ 
dispersed,  without  having  efiected  anything,  and  Sleidan  returned  to 
Strasburg  in  1552.  On  the  approach  of  the  French  army  under 
Henry  II.  in  the  same  year,  he  was  sent  as  deputy  to  negociate  with 
him  as  to  the  demand  of  provisions  for  his  army  and  admission  into 
the  town  as  he  had  come  to  their  assistance.  The  latter  was  refused, 
the  town  was  garrisoned,  and  the  French  retreated.  He  continued  to 
occupy  himself  with  state  a£Qurs  till  1555,  when  the  death  uf  his  wife 
broujght  on  a  melancholy  which  incapacitated  him  for  business,  and 
he  died  on  October  31, 1556. 

During  all  his  political  avocations  Sleidan's  litectoy  activity  was  con- 
siderable. The  chief  source  of  his  reputation  however  arises  fh>m  his 
'  De  Statu  Religionis  et  Reipublicss,  Carolo  quinto  (^sesare,  Commentarii,' 
in  twenty-five  books^  which  was  published  in  1555,  to  which,  was 
added  a  twenty-sixth  book,  found  among  his  papers  after  his  death, 
the  whole  containing  the  history  of  the  Reforination  from  1517, 
when  Luliher  began  to  preach,  till  September  1556.  The  work  is 
highly  valuable  for.  the.,particularitfy  and  faithfulness  of  the  details; 
for  the  trustworthy  soufoes  from  which  he  drew  his  fiu}ts,  as  well  as 
from  his  own  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  theogi ;  for  its  impar- 
tiality and  fairness,  which  extorted  a  favourable  judgment  even  from 
Pope  Paul  IV.  (though  an  opposite  (minion  was  given  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  Y.,  who  called  Sleidan  and  P.  Jovius  bis  liars,  as  the  one  had 
said  too  much  ill  and  the  other  too  much  good  of  him),  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  pope  has  been  confirmed.    The  Jbatin  also  is  simple  and 
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eleguit  The  best  edition  Im  tbat  by  J.  O.  Bohm,  with  notee  and  addi- 
tions by  C.  C.  Am-Ende,  Frankfurt^  1785-86.  The  work  had  no  sooner 
appeared  than  it  was  tranilatedinto  German,  Italian,  and  French ;  and 
into  l£nglish  in  1660  by  John  Daws.  In  1689  another  translation  by 
G.  Bohun  was  published  in  English,  with  a  continuation  to  the  end 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  in  1668.  Sleidan  also  published  in  1556  '  De 
Qnatuor  SummisJmperiiB,  Babylonico,  Persico,  Gneoo,  et  Romano, 
libri  Tres,'  which  has  gone  through  many  editions,  been  continued  by 
various  hands,  and  translated.  His  other  works  were,  an  abridgment 
of  Froissart's  Chronicles  in  Latin;  a  translation  of  the  Memoirs  of 
Philip  de  Comines  into  the  same  language;  'Summa  Doctrinss  Platonis 
de  Republioa  et  de  Legibus,'  printed  kk  1548 ;  and  his  '  Opusoula^'  which, 
were  publiihed  in  1608. 

SLINQELANDT,  PETER  VAN,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1640,  and 
became  a  pupil  of  Qerard  Douw.  He  imitated  yery  successfully  the 
highly  finished  style  of  his  master,  whom  in  this  respect  he  frequently 
eqoalled.  His  colouring  is  perfectly  true  to  nature,  and  his  chiar^os- 
ouro  admirable.  Various  instances  are  recorded  of  his  extreme 
patience  in  finishing  lus  works.  It  is  related  by  Houbraken,  tbat  he 
was  employed  three  yean^  without  intermisuon,  on  a  small  picture 
containing  portraits  of  the  family  of  Meerman,  and  that  he  devoted 
a  whole  month  to  the  finishing  of  a  ruff.  When  he  introduced  a  dog, 
a  oat^  or  a  mouse,  which  he  often  did,  he  seemed  to  have  made  a 
point  of  representing  every  single  hair.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
with  all  this  labour  his  design  and  composition  are  in  general  indiffer- 
ent^ and  far  inferior  in  correctness  and  expression  to  hu  master.  His 
works  are  however  highly  valued,  as  among  the  best  of  the  Flemish 
school,  and  are  often  mistaken  for  those  of  Mieris  and  Gerard  Douw. 
Very  few  of  this  artist's  performances  are  in  the  galleries  of  England : 
one  is  in  Sir  Robert  PeeVs  collection ;  one  in  the  Bridgewater  gallery, 
distin£piished,  says  Dr.  Waagen,  by  the  incredible  minuteness  of  detail 
in  the  execution,  in  which  it  even  exceeds  Gerard  Douw,  though  far 
inferior  to  him  in  other  respects;  two  are  in  the  private  collection 
of  George  IV.,  both  of  which  have  been  ascribed  to  G.  Douw,  and 
sold  as  his;  snd  one  in  the  collection  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  at 
Luton  House.    Sling^landt  died  in  1691,  aged  fifty-one. 

SLOANE,  SIR  HANS,  Babt.,  was  born  at  Eillileagh,  in  county 
Down,  on  the  16th  of  April  1660.  Though  a  native  of  Ireland,  he 
was  of  Scotdi  extraction,  his  father  Alexander  Sloane  having  been 
the  head  of  a  colony  of  Scots  whom  James  I.  settled  in  Ulster. 

While  young  his  health  was  delicate,  and  firom  his  sixteenth  to  his 
nineteenth  year  he  suffered  from  spitting  of  blood.  It  was  however 
in  his  youth,  and  while  living  at  home,  that  he  imbibed  a  taste  for 
those  pursuite  in  the  cultivation  of  which  he  afterwards  attained  such 
celebnty.  As  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  he  repaired  to 
London,  and  during  four  years  which  he  spent  hi  the  metropolis 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  the  oollateral  sciences. 
Strafforth,  a  pupil  of  the  celebratt-d  Stahl,  was  his  instructor  in 
chemistry,  and  his  fondness  for  botany  brought  him  acquainted  with 
Ray  and  Robert  Boyle.  In  1688  he  set  out  for  Paris,  and  during  his 
stay  there  attended  the  anatomical  lectures  ef  Duvemey  and  those  on 
botanv  by  Toumefort  On  his  departure  for  Montpellier  he  was 
furnished  b^  Toumefort  with  introductions  to  all  the  celebrated  men 
at  that  umversity.  Here  he  passed  a  year,  spending  much  of  his 
time  in  collecting  plsnto,  and,  after  having  travelled  through  Languedoc 
with  the  same  purpose,  returned  to  London  late  in  the  year  1684. 

He  gave  many  of  the  plants  and  seeds  which  he  had  collected  to 
Ray,  who  described  them,  snd  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  the 
donor  in  his  'Historia  Plantarum.'  He  now  settied  in  London,  and 
the  young  physician  found  in  the  great  Sydenham  a  most  valuable 
friend,  who  did  all  in  his  power  to  introduce  him  to  practice.  In 
1685  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society;  and  a  fellow  of 
the  College  of  Physicians,  in  April  1687.  His  attention  had  heem 
excited  when  young  by  the  descriptions  of  the  wonderful  productions 
of  tropical  climates,  and  the  offer  of  the  appointment  of  physician  to 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  was  going  out  as  governor  to  Jamaica, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his  curiosity.  He  accord- 
higly  set  sail  with  the  duke  on  September  12, 1687,  and  after  touching 
at  many  of  the  Caribbee  islands,  reached  Port  Royal  on  the  19th  of 
December  in  the  same  year.  The  death  of  the  duke  soon  after  his 
arrival  diminished  Sloane's  resources,  and  compelled  him  to  hasten 
his  return,  though  he  did  not  leave  Jamaica  till  be  had  formed  in 
that  and  the  neighbouring  islands  an  immense  collection  of  plant& 
fie  arrived  in  England  on  the  29th  of  May  1689,  after  a  residence 
in  Jamaica  of  only  fifteen  months. 

The  plante  which  he  brought  with  him  amounted  to  800  spedes. 
Of  these  he  gave  his  friend  Mr.  Courten  whatever  he  wanted  to  com- 
plete his  collection,  and  the  remainder,  with  other  objects  of  natural 
history,  formed  the  nucleus  of  his  museum.  Success  too  attended 
him  in  practice.  He  was  appointed  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital  in 
1694,  and  held  the  office  for  thirty  years ;  and  in  1695  he  married  a 
lady  of  considerable  wealtii,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Alderman  Langley, 
by  whom  he  had  four  children,  two  of  whom  died  young,  while  two 
daughters  survived  their  parents,  and  carried  their  wealth  to  ^e 
noble  families  of  Stanley  and  Cadogan. 

In  1698  he  was  chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1762 
was  elected  one  of  the  vice-preeidente.  The  Academy  of  Sciences  in 
Paris  had  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a  foreign  assooiato  in  1708. 


George  I.  created  him  a  baronet  in  1716,  and  appointed  him  phydeian- 
general  to  the  forces.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  in  1719,  and  held  the  office  till  1785.  In  1727  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  king,  and  in  the  same  year  had  the  honour 
of  succeeding  Newton  in  the  president's  chair  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  had  purchased  an  estate  at  Chelsea  in  1720,  and  retired  thither  in 
1740,  when  eighty  years  old.  His  time  was  now  passed  in  entertaining 
scientific  men,  and  in  examining  the  treasures  he  had  collected.  He 
died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  11th  of  January  1753,  in  the  ninety- 
tiiird  year  of  his  age. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  was  a  man  of  a  benevolent  and  generous  disposition, 
and  active  in  all  schemes  for  doing  good.  During  the  ihaty  years  that 
he  held  the  appointment  of  physician  to  Christ's  Hospital  he  never 
kept  his  salary,  but  always  devoted  it  to  chariUble  purposes.  He  wan 
very  active  in  establishing  the  dispensary  set  on  foot  by  the  College  of 
Physicians  for  providing  the  poor  with  medical  attendance  and  medi- 
cines gratuitously,  the  opposition  to  which  on  the  part  of  the  apothe- 
caries otlled  forth  Garth's  talent  for  satire ;  but  he  was  so  ready  to 
banish  the  memory  of  a  quarrel,  that  when  he  purchased  his  Chelsea 
esUte  in  1720,  he  presented  the  Apothecaries'  Compsay  with  the  free- 
hold of  their  botanic  garden.  He  did  all  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
formation-  of  the  colony  in  Georgia  in  1782,  and  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Foundling  Hospital,  and  drew  up  the  plans  for  the 
management  of  the  children. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  directed  that  at  his  death  his  museum  should  be 
offered  to  the  nation  for  20,0002.,  a  sum  which  he  says,  in  a  codicil  to 
his  will,  dated  July  20, 1749,  did  not  amount  to  a  fourth  part  of  ite 
real  value.  This  collection,  in  the  purchase  of  which  by  government 
the  British  Museum  originated,  was  not  altogether  accumulated  by 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  but  had  been  greatly  incr^ised  by  the  bequest^  iu 
1702,  of  the  museum  of  his  friend  Mr.  Courten.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  Sir  H.  Sloane's  cabinet  oonteined  200  volumes  of  dried  plants, 
and  80,600  other  specimens  of  objecte  of  natural  history,  besides  a 
library  of  50,000  volumes  and  856t>  manuscripts.  His  fame  however 
does  not  rest  merely  on  his  collection :  he  contributed  many  papers 
to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactiona.'  Before  he  was  appointed  secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Society,  the  publication  of  these  Transactions  had 
been  suspended  for  six  years;  he  resumed  their  publication,  and  con- 
tinued to  superintend  it  till  1712.  He  likewise  wrote  a  pamphlet  on 
sore  eyes,  which  had  considerable  repute  for  many  years.  But  his 
great  work  was  the  '  Natural  Historv  of  Jamaica,*  which  appeared  in 
2  vols.  foL,  with  many  plates,  of  which  the  first  volume  was  published 
in  1707,  and  the  second  twenty  years  after.  The  first  volume  contains 
an  introduction  comprising  a  description  of  the  island,  ite  climate, 
products,  and  the  diseases  of  ite  inhabitento,  followed  by  an  account 
of  the  pUnte  indigenous  there  and  in  other  of  the  West  India  Islands: 
the  trees  and  animals  are  described  in  the  second  volume.  He  men- 
tions in  his  preface  that  the  whole  undertoking  had  been  submitted 
to  Ray,  and  met  with  his  approval,  though  it  did  not  receive  any 
emendations  from  him.  A  small  Latin  catalogue  of  the  plante  of 
Jamaica  had  been  published  by  him  in  1696,  and  serves  as  a  sort  of 
index  to  the  large  work.  Notwithstanding  his  diligence  in  studying 
natural  history.  Sir  H.  Sloane  appears  not  to  have  fully  appreciated 
the  benefite  of  scientific  arrangement ;  and  he  contente  lumself  in  his 
writings  with  referring  plante  to  genera  and  species  already  known,  and 
made  no  attempt  to  improve  the  defective  classification  of  that  day, 

SMART,  CHRISTOPHER,  was  bom  at  Shepbume  in  Kent»  on  the 
11th  of  April  1722.  He  was  educated  at  Durham  and  Maidstone 
schools,  and  at  Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  sent  on  the 
80th  of  October  1789.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical 
attainmente ;  he  was  elected  Fellow  of  Pembroke  Hall,  July  8, 1745. 
He  gained  the  Seatonian  prise  for  five  successive  yeara :  the  subjecte 
of  the  prize  poems  were  respectively,  the  Eternity,  the  Immensity, 
the  Omniscience,  the  Power,  and  the  GkKxlness  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
In  1758  he  quitted  Cambridge  on  his  marriage  with  Miss  Ann  Maria 
Carman,  and  afterwards  resided  in  London,  endeavouring  to  make  a 
livelihood  by  trifling  literary  undertakiogs.  He  became  engaged  in  an 
altercation  with  Sir  John  Hill,  who  criticised  his  poems ;  and  Smart 
in  revenge  published  a  satire  called  the  '  Hilliad.' 

In  1754,  in  consequence  of  pecuniary  embarrassment  and  other 
mortifications,  he  became  deranged,  and  continued  in  this  condition, 
with  intervals  more  or  less  lasting  of  sanity,  till  his  death,  on  the  18th 
of  May  1770,  in  the  rules  of  the  King's  Bench,  where  he  had  been 
confined  in  his  latter  years.  Smart  translated  the  Psalms,  Phmdms, 
and  Horace  into  prose ;  and  in  1752  published  a  small  collection  of 
poems,  to  which  he  made  subsequent  additiona.  His  productions  have 
sunk  into  deserved  oblivion.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  weak  improvi- 
dent man,  not  destitute  of  good  qualities,  such  as  gained  the  favour  of 
several  of  the  nobility,  and  the  friendship  of  Garrick  and  Johnson, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  written  an  account  of  him.  His  poems  were 
printed  in  1791. 

SMEATON,  JOHN,  was  bom,  according  to  most  authorities,  on 
the  28th  of  May,  1724,  at  Austhrope,  near  Leeds,  in  a  house  built  by 
his  grand&ther,  and  long  afterwards  inhabited  by  his  fiunily.  His 
father  was  an  attorney,  and  brought  him  up  with  a  view  to  the  legal 
profession.  Our  information  respecting  the  domestic  history  of 
Smeaton  is  exceedingly  scanty ;  it  amounte  to  littie  more  than  that  be 
very  eariy  displayed  a  taste  for  mechanical  punuite ;  delighting,  it  is 
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aaid,  even  when  a  child  in  pettiooati,  to  obferye  meobanica  at  work, 
and  to  qnettion  them  respeotiog  their  employments.  One  of  his 
biographers  states  that  his  toys  were  the  tools  of  men ;  and  that,  while 
yet  little  more  than  an  infant,  he  was  diseofered  one  day  on  the  top 
of  his  father's  bam,  fixing  eomething  like  a  windmill.  Bat  passing 
over  such  symptoms  of  precocity,  the  evidence  of  which  must  always 
be  Noeived  with  oaation,  we  find  him,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
constructing  a  machine  for  rose-engine  turning,  and  producing  neat 
ornamental  boxes,  ftc.  for  his  friends.  He  appears  to  have  been  but 
little  older  when  he  cut,  in  a  lathe  of  bis  own  manufacture,  a  perpetual 
screw  in  brass,  according  to  the  design  of  his  intimate  fnend  Mr. 
Henry  Hindley  of  York,  with  whom  he  joined  enthusiastically  in 
mechanical  pursuits.  By  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  had  attained 
much  practical  skill  in  mechanical  operations^  and  had  furnished 
himself  with  many  tools  for  performing  them. 

About  tlus  time,  in  the  year  1742,  in  pursuance  of  his  father^s 
design,  young  Smeston  came  to  London,  and  attended  the  courts  of 
law  at  Westminster  Hall ;  but  finding  the  bent  of  his  mind  averse  to 
the  law,  his  father  yielded  to  his  wishes,  and  allowed  him  to  devote 
his  energies  to  more  congenial  mattera.  The  next  droumatance  in  his 
history  related  by  his  biographers  is  his  taking  up  the  businees  of  a 
mathematical-instrument  maker,  about  the  year  1760,  when  he  was 
residing  in  lodgings  in  Great  Turnstile,  Holbom.  In  1751  he  tried 
experiments  with  a  machine  that  he  had  invented  for  measuring  a 
ship's  way  at  sea ;  and  in  1752  and  1758  was  engaged  in  a  course  of 
experiments  "concerning  the  natural  powers  of  water  and  wind  to 
turn  mills  and  other  machines  depending  on  circular  motion."  f^m 
the  latter  investigation  resulted  the  most  vsluable  improvements  in 
hydraulic  machinery.  In  the  construction  of  mill-work,  Smeaton, 
during  the  whole  of  his  uaeful  career  as  a  civil  engineer,  stood 
deservedly  high;  and,  by  his  judicious  application  of  sdentifio  prin- 
ciples, he  increased  the  power  of  machinery  impelled  by  wind  and 
water  as  much  as  one-third.  The  results  of  these  experiments  were 
publbhed  in  1759,  after  he  bad  been  able  to  give  them  a  practical  trial ; 
and  their  value  obtained  for  him  the  Copley  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  that  year.  Smeaton  had  previously,  in  1758,  been  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and  he  had  made  some  communications 
to  the  'Transactions'  even  before  that  date.  In  1754  he  visited 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands;  and  the  acquaintance  he  thus  obtained 
with  the  construction  of  embankments,  artificial  navigations,  and 
similar  works,  probably  formed  an  important  part  of  his  engineering 
education. 

In  1766  Smeaton  commenced  the  great  work  which,  more  than  any 
other,  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  lasting  monument  of  his  skill — the 
Eddystone  Lighthouse.  Two  lighthouses  had  been  erected  on  the 
Eddystone  rock,  before  the  admirable  structure  of  Smeaton ;  of  which 
the  first  wss  swept  away  in  a  storm,  and  the  second,  which  wss  formed 
of  timber,  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  December,  1755.  The  immediate 
re-erection  of  the  beacon  being  nlghly  important,  Ifr.  Weston,  the 
chief  proprietor,  lost  no  time  in  applying  to  the  Karl  of  Macclesfield, 
then  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  advice  as  to  the  person  who 
should  be  intrusted  with  the  difficult  task.  The  previous  structures 
had  been  designed  by  non-professional  men ;  and  it  was  felt  now,  to 
adopt  the  language  of  Smeaton's  narratiye^  that  to  erect  another 
*'  would  not  so  much  require  a  person  who  had  merely  been  bred  or 
had  even  rendered  himself  eminent  in  this  or  that  given  profession ; 
but  rather  one  who  from  natural  genius  had  a  turn  for  contrivance  in 
the  mechanical  branches  of  sdenoe."  The  earl  immediately  perceived 
that  Smeaton  was  the  man  required,  and  therefore  recommended  him. 
Although  a  great  portion  of  the  lease  under  the  provisions  of  which 
the  lighthouse  had  been  erected  was  expired,  and  their  interest  in  the 
undertaking  was  consequently  limited  to  a  comparatively  short  tims^ 
the  proprietors  liberally  entered  into  Smeaton's  views  respecting  the 
superior  advantages  of  a  more  durable  material  than  timber;  and 
determined  on  the  adoption  of  his  plane  for  a  stone  structure  of  the 
greatest  possible  strength.  The  cutting  of  the  rook  for  the  founda- 
tion of  the  building  was  commenced  on  the  5th  of  August,  1756 ;  the 
first  stone  was  landed  upon  the  rook  June  12, 1757 ;  the  building  was 
finished  on  ^e  9th  of  October,  1759,  and  the  lantern  lighted  for  the 
first  time  on  the  16th.  During  tluB  time  there  were  421  days'  work 
done  upon  the  rock. 

Smeaton  appears  to  have  been  by  no  mesne  fblly  employed  as  an 
engineer  for  several  years  after  the  completion  of  the  Eddystone  light- 
house ;  for  in  1764  he  becsme  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  a  reoeiver 
of  the  Derwentwater  estate,  the  funds  of  which  wars,  after  its  for- 
feituie  in  1715,  appropriated  to  Greenwich  HospitaL  On  the  last  day 
of  that  year,  chiefiy,  as  he  states  in  his  account  of  the  Eddystone  light- 
house, through  the  friendship  of  the  Esrl  of  Egmont  and  Earl  Howe, 
loids  of  the  admiralty,  he  was  appointed  to  this  offloe.  In  this  engsge- 
ment  he  vras  happy  in  being  associated  with  Mr.  Walton,  the  other 
receiver,  who  took  upon  himself  the  management  of  the  acoountii, 
leaving  Smeaton  at  leisure  to  devote  his  attention  to  improvements 
and  to  profisssional  engagements.  While  he  held  the  reoeivexship  he 
greatly  improved  the  estate,  the  mines  snd  mills  of  which  required 
the  superintendence  of  suoh  a  man  to  make  them  of  their  full  valuer 
Increasing  business  induced  him,  in  1775,  to  denre  to  reUnqnish  tlus 
engagement,  but  he  wss  prevailed  on  to  retain  it  about  two  years  longer. 

Uf  the  many  useful  works  executed  by  Smeaton,  Ramsgate  harbour 


perhaps  holds,  next  to  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  the  most  prominent 
place.  This  work  was  commenced  in  1749,  but  was  carried  on  with 
very  imperfect  success  until  it  wss  placed  under  his  superintendence 
in  1774.  This  harbour,  being  inclosed  by  two  piers,  of  about  2000 
and  1500  feet  long  respectively,  affords  a  safe  refuge  for  ships  where 
it  was  much  needed,  vessels  in  the  Downs  having  been  exposed  to 
imminent  risk  during  bad  weather  before  it  was  oonstructed.  Smeaton 
laid  out  the  line  of  Uie  great  canal  connecting  the  western  and  eastern 
shores  of  Scotland,  from  the  Forth  to  the  Clyde,  and  superintended 
the  execution  of  great  part  of  itb  To  his  skill,  in  all  probability,  the 
preservation  of  old  London  bridge  for  many  jeers  wss  attributable. 
In  1761,  in  consequence  of  alterations  made  for  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation,  one  of  the  piers  was  undermined  by  the  stream  to  a 
fearful  extent.  The  bridge  was  considered  in  such  danger  that  no 
one  would  yenture  to  pass  over  it ;  and  the  engineers  were  perplexed. 
An  express  wss  therefore  sent  to  Vorkshire  for  Smeaton,  who  imme- 
diately sunk  a  great  quantity  of  stones  about  the  endangered  pier, 
and  thereby  preserved  it  The  Calder  navigation  was  one  of  the  great 
works  which  he  succesfuUy  accomplished ;  and  he  provided  with  mudi 
skill  for  the  effect  of  the  impetuous  floods  to  which  that  river  is 
subject.  The  Spurn  lighthouse  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber,  some 
iniportant  bridges  in  Scotland,  and  many  other  works  of  like  character 
might  also  be  mentioned. 

About  1788,  Smeaton's  declining  heslth  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  avoid  entering  upon  many  new  undertakings.  He  then  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  publication  of  an  account  of  the  Eddystone 
lighthouse,  which  was  to  have  been  followed  by  a  '  Treatise  on  Mills, 
and  other  worics  embodying  his  valuable  experience  ae  an  engineer. 
The  former  of  these  was  the  only  work  he  lived  to  complete ;  and  it 
is  a  volume  of  great  and  permanent  interest,  detailing  in  the  most 
minute  and  simple  manner  every  drcumstsnce  worthy  of  record  con- 
cerning the  histoxy  or  the  construction  of  the  lighthouse.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Qeoige  III.,  who  had  taken  much  interest  in  the  structure; 
and  in  the  dedication,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  which  hsd  de- 
ferred the  appearance  of  the  narrative  so  long  after  the  completion  of 
the  building,  the  author  observes,  "  I  can  with  truth  say,  I  have  ever 
since  been  employed  in  works  tending  to  the  immediate  benefit  of 
your  Majesty's  subjects :  and  indeed  so  unremittingly,  that  it  is  not 
without  the  greatest  exertion  that  I  am  enabled  even  now  to  complete 
the  publication."  He  had  made  some  progress  in  this  work  before 
1768;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  laid  aside  for  about  twenty  years^ 
and  was  not  published  until  1791.  On  the  16th  of  September  1792, 
while  walking  in  his  garden  at  Austhorpe,  Smeaton  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  paralysis ;  and  on  the  28th  of  October  he  died. 

About  the  year  1771  several  friends  of  Smeaton,  engaged  in  kindred 
pursuits,  formed  themselves  into  a  sodety,  which  may  perhaps  be 
looked  upon  as  the  first  public  recognition  of  the  usefullbody  of  men 
who  have  sinos^  under  the  name  of  Civil  Engineers^  done  so  much  in 
developing  the  resources  of  this  country,  untoward  drenmstsnces 
led  to  the  dissolution  of  this  society  previous  to  Smeaton's  death,  but 
steps  were  taken  to  re-organise  it  before  thst  event  took  place.  The 
new  Society  shortly  took  steps  for  the  publication  in  a  oollected  form 
of  Smeaton's  numerous  professionsl  reports;  but  the  work  wss  not 
completed  until  1812.  It  is  in  three  quarto  volumes,  to  which  a  fourth 
was  subsequently  added,  consisting  of  his  miscellaneous  papers  com- 
municated to  the  Royal  Society,  Ac.  The  Society  alluded  to  is  men- 
tioned in  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Transsctions  of  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers'  ss  still  existing.  The  introduction  to  this  volume 
contains  a  high  eulogium  on  the  talent  of  Smeaton  as  an  engineer. 
AUudmg to  the  Eddystone  lighthouse,  it  observes:  "This,  Smeaton's 
first  work,  wss  also  his  greatest ;  probably,  the  time  and  all  things 
considered,  it  was  the  most  arduous  undertaking  that  has  fallen  to 
any  engineer,  and  none  vras  ever  more  successf^y  executed.  And 
now,  having  been  buffeted  by  the  storms  of  nearly  eighty  (now  nearly 
a  hundred)  years,  the  Eddystone  stands  unmoved  ss  the  rock  it  is 
built  on — a  proud  monument  to  its  great  author.  BuildingB  of  the 
suns  kind  have  been  executed  since,  but  it  should  alwavs  be  home  in 
mind  who  taught  the  first  great  lesson,  and  recorded  the  progressive 
steps  with  a  modesty  and  simplicity  that  may  well  be  held  up  as 
models  for  similar  writings.  His  '  Reports '  are  entitled  to  equal  pndse ; 
they  sre  a  mine  of  wealUi  for  the  soond  principles  which  they  unfold 
and  the  able  practice  they  exemplify,  boui  alike  based  on  close  obser- 
vation of  the  operations  of  nature,  and  affording  many  fine  examples 
of  cautions  ssgadty  in  applying  the  instructions  she  gives  to  the 
means  within  the  rsaoh  of  art."  The  deliberation  and  caution  always 
exeroiMd  in  the  works  of  Smeaton  are  weU  worthy  of  imitation ; 
and  to  this  may  be  attributed  the  almost  unexampled  success  of  his 
undertakings.  So  highly  wss  his  judgment  appreciated,  that  he  has 
been  called  the  **  standing  counsel '  of  hb  profession,  and  he  was  con- 
stantly appealed  to  by  parliament  on  difficult  engineering  questions. 

His  improvements  of  wind  and  water  mills  have  been  mentioned 
already.  The  atmospheric  steam-engine  of  Newoomen  was  the  subject 
of  similar  experiments,  attended  with  the  like  results ;  although  the 
more  importuit  improvements  of  Watt  threw  Smeaton's  efforts  in  this 
way  comparatively  into  ^e  shade.  His  improvements  consisted  chiefly 
in  the  proportions  of  the  components  of  the  machine ;  yet  they  eflfocted 
so  great  a  saving  of  fuel,  that  Boulton  and  Watt  exduded  them  from 
their  ordinary  agreement— which  wa%  to  receive  for  the  use  of  their 
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patent  right  one-third  of  the  coal  eavedby  their  machine  in  comparison 
with  those  previously  used.  The  low  state  of  the  mechanic  arts  in 
England  led  &neaton,  during  the  earl^  part  of  Watt's  career,  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  his  machines  bemg  made  with  the  required 

accuracy. 

Smeaton  also  introduced  many  improTements  in  mathematical 
apparatus,  and  had  an  ardent  love  for  science.  He  was  particularly 
attached  to  astronomy,  and  had  an  obeervatory  at  Austhorpe,  where^ 
even  during  the  moat   active  part  of  his  career,  he  occasionally 

resided. 

In  person  he  was  of  middle  stature,  broad  and  strong  made,  and  of 
good  constitution.  His  manners  were  simple  and  unassuming.  His 
temper  was  warm,  but  not  overbearing ;  and  his  social  character  un- 
impeachable. Very  little  is  recorded  of  his  private  history ;  but  his 
daughter  Mary  Dixon,  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  his  'Reports,'  gives  a 
pleasing  account  of  bis  character  as  a  husband,  parent,  and  friend. 
He  was  by  no  means  grasping  or  avaricious,  as  many  anecdotes  related 
of  him  seem  to  show.  The  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia  was  at  one 
time  very  desirous  of  engaging  his  services,  and  offered  him  his 
own  terms;  but  the  Princess  Daschkov,  by  whom  the  request  was 
commuoicated,  fouo^  him  to  be,  as  she  said,  a  man  who  had  no  price. 

SMEDLET,  REV.  EDWARD,  was  bom  about  1789,  and  was  the 
son  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Smedley,  who  died  in  1825,  after  having 
been  one  of  the  ushers  of  Westminster  school  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  elder  Smedley  was  the  author  of  'Erin,  a  Geographical  and 
Descriptive  Poem,'  published  by  subscription  in  1810.  His  sou  was 
admitted  a  king's  scholar  at  Westminster  in  1800;  and  thence  he 
removed  in  due  course  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  took  his 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1809,  as  tenth  Junior  Optime,  and,  having  obtained 
one  of  the  Member^a  Classical  Prizes  in  1810,  and  again  in  1811,  was 
then  elected  a  FeUow  of  Sidney  College.  He  obtained  no  fewer  than 
four  of  the  Seatonian  Prizes  for  English  poems ;  the  first  on  the  Denth 
of  Saul  and  Jona^an,  1814 ;  the  second,  on  Jephtba,  1815 ;  the  third, 
on  the  Marriage  at  Cana,  1827;  the  fourth,  on  Saul  at  Endor,  1828. 
In  1829,  he  was  collated  by  Bishop  Tomline  to  a  prebend  in  the 
oathedral  church  of  Lincoln,  the  vslue  of  which,  however,  was  only 
14Z.  a-year ;  and  this  was  the  only  ecclesiastical  preferment  he  ever 
obtained.  Besides  his  Seatonian  prize  poems,  he  was  the  author  of  a 
poem  entitled  '  Prescience,'  and  of  some  others ;  and  also  of  a '  History 
of  the  Reformed  Religion  in  France,'  in  five  vols.,  12mo.,  and  of  one 
volume  of  a  History  of  France,  published  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  editor  of  the  '  Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana ;'  and  he 
contributed  several  articles  on  French  biography  and  English  and 
Roman  literature  to  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  '  Penny  Cyolopasdia.' 
His  death  took  place  at  Dulwich  on  the  29th  of  June,  1886. 

*SMEE,  ALFRED,  suxgeon,  distinguished  for  his  acquaintance 
with  electricity  and  its  practical  applications.  He  was  educated  for 
the  medical  profession,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  England  in  1840.  He  is  abo  surgeon  to  the  Bank  of 
England,  to  the  General  Dispensary,  Aldersgate-street,  and  to  the 
Central  London  Ophthalmic  HospitiJ,  and  was  formerly  a  lecturer  at 
the  Aldersgate-street  School  of  Medicine.  He  has  devoted  much  time 
to  the  study  of  the  laws  of  galvanism,  and  a  galvanic  arrangement 
suggested  by  him  is  familiarly  known  as  Smee's  battery.  He  is  one 
of  the  earliest  experimenters  on  electro-plating,  and  has  written  a 
work  on  the  subjeot^  entitled  '  Electro-Metallurgy.'  Since  then  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  the  theoretical  application  of  the  laws  of  elec- 
tricity to  the  phenomena  of  life.  His  views  are  embodied  in  a  work 
entitled  '  Electro-Biology.'  He  attributed  the  potato  diaease  to  the 
attacks  of  an  aphis,  and  in  a  work  on  *  The  Potato-Plant — its  Uses 
and  Properties,'  has  developed  this  theory.  He  is  a  copious  writer,  as 
the  following  list  of  his  more  remarkable  books  and  papers  will  indi- 
cate : — '  Vision  in  Health  and  Disease ;'  '  Accidents  and  Emergencies;' 
'Principles  of  the  Human  Mind ;'  '  Instiaot  and  Reason ; '  '  Detection 
of  Steel  Keedles  impacted  in  the  Body ;  *  '  Process  of  Thought 
odapted  to  Words  and  Language ; '  '  Lectures  on  Electro-Metallui^, 
delivered  at  the  Bank  of  England ; '  '  Lecture  on  the  Human  Mind  at 
Different  Periods  of  Life.'  Mr.  Smee  was  eleoted  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  hi  1841. 

SMIRKE,  ROBERT,  R.A.,  during  his  later  years  the  Neslor  of  the 
Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  fifty-three  years,  was 
bom  in  1752.  Originally  a  painter  of  coach-panels,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  English  genre  painters,  and  hadjndeed  no 
great  rival  before  the  time  of  Willoe.  His  subjects  are  various,  but 
his  favourite  author  was  Cervantes;  a  great  propiortion  of  his  pictures 
are  from  Don  Quixote.  Though  so  long  a  member  of  the  Academy, 
he  sent  few  pictures  to  its  exhibitions,  and  only  three  before  his  elec- 
tion as  a  member,  which  were  Narcissus,  and  the  Lady  and  Sabrina, 
from  Comus,  in  1786 ;  and  the  Widow  in  1791.  He  was  elected  an 
Associate  in  1791,  and  an  Academician  in  1793,  when  he  gave  as 
his  presentation  picture  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho.  He  contributed 
two  pictures  also. in  1792  to  the  Academy  exhibition:  The  Lover's 
Dream,  and  Musidora^  from  Thomson's  Spring  and  Summer.  In  1798 
he  exhibited  Lavinia,  from  the  Autmnn  of  the  same  poet.  Smirke 
designed  much  for  booksellers,  and  for  annuals  and  such  works,  and 
he  was  one  of  the' contributors  to  Boydell's  Shakspeare.  He  pai^ted> 
Beveral  pictures  from  Shakspere,  as  Catherine  ^and  Petrachio^  JuUef^ 


and  her  Nurse,  Prince  Henry  and  Falstaff — *'  This  chair  shall  be  my 
state^  this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown :" — The 
Seven  Ages;  and  others.  From  Don  Quixote  he  painted  Sancho'a 
Audience  of  the  Duchess;  The  Countess  Dolorado  discovering  the 
cause  of  her  grief  to  Don  Quixote ;  The  ceremony  of  beard-washing 
performed  by  Don  Quixote  at  the  Table  of  the  Duke ;  Don  Quixote 
addressing  the  Princess  Dulcinea;  and  The  Combat  between  Don 
Quixote  and  the  Qiants  interrupted  by  the  Innkeeper.  The  last  time 
he  exhibited  waa  in  1813  :  the  picture  was  styled  Infancy.  In  other 
classes,  the  followiog  pictures  are  among  his  best  works; — Infant 
Bacchus;  Psyche;  the  Plague  of  Serpents;  the  Angel  justifying 
Providence,  &om  Pamell's  Hermit;  the  Gipsy;  the  Fortune-tellers, 
&a  &o.  He  died  at  his  house  in  Osnaburgh-street^  Regent's-park, 
January  5, 1845,  in  his  ninety-fourth  year.  Smirke  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Sir  Jo^ua  Reynolds— he  was  the  father  of  the  present  Sir 
Robert  and  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  the  architects. 

SMIRKE,  SIR  ROBlilRT,  R.A.,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding^  waa 
bom  in  1780.  Under  his  father  he  received  a  careful  training  in  art ; 
and  having  adopted  the  profession  of  an  architect,  he  after  the  usual 
preparatory  studies,  made  a  tour  in  Italy,  Sicily,  Qreece,  and  Germany, 
whence  he  returned  in  1805.  His  attention  was  mainly  directed  to 
the  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  some  of  the  results  of  his  investigationa 
appeared  in  Donaldson's  '  Antiquities  of  Athens,'  and  elsewhere.  He 
aUo  published  shortly  after  his  return  to  England,  'Specimens  of 
Continental  Architecture,*  folio,  Lond,  1806.  He  was  fortunate  in 
early  finding  influential  friends  and  patrons,  through  whose  good 
services  and  his  own  ability  he  obtained,  while  still  a  young  man,  rare 
opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  His  first  work  (1808-9)  was 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  an  important  undertakiog  to  be  intrusted  to 
BO  yoimg  a  man,  but  one  which,  despite  of  some  faults,  was  worthily 
carried  out^  This  building  waa  espedally  noteworthy  as  almost  the  first 
important  specimen  of  the  Grecian  I>oric  order  in  the  metropolis,  and  as 
having  given  a  marked  impulse  to  the  architectural  improvements  of 
London.  Externally  the  chief  features  of  this  building  were  a  noble 
tetrastyle  Doric  portico,  and  the  sculptures  in  relief  by  Flaxman. 
The  interior  of  the  theatre  was  entirely  altered  in  1847,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Albano,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  Italian 
Opera.  Ita  destruction  by  fire  March  5, 1856,  need  hardly  be  men- 
tioned. The  walls  and  the  portico  were  suffered  to  stand  for  about  a 
year,  when  they  were  removed,  and  Smirke's  theatre  is  now  a  thing  of 
the  past 

Smirke's  next  building  was  the  Mint,  erected  in  1811,  which,  like 
the  theatre,  is  a  Grecian  Doric  edifice,  but  unlike  that  has  a  rusticated 
basement.  It  is  a  neat  unpretending  but  substantial-looking  pile  of 
three  stories,  having  a  centre  with  attached  columns  supporting  a  pedi- 
ment^ and  wings.  A  still  more  important  work  was  the  new  Post- 
Ofiioe,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand,  commenced  in  1828,  and  completed  in 
1829.  This  vast  pile  has  a  firontage  of  890  feet ;  but,  though  an  insa- 
lated  building,  it  is  the  St.  MartinVle-Grand  facade  alone  which 
makes  any  pretension  to  architectural  display ;  and  this  is  oonfiined  to 
the  three  porticoes,  one  at  each  end  of  four  columns,  and  one  in  the 
centre  of  six  columns,  surmounted  by  a  pediment :  these  porticoes 
are  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  building  has,  on  the  whole,  undoubtedly 
a  good  deal  of  grandeur  of  character,  but  it  is  still  far  from  satisfac- 
tory. He  also  erected  during  the  progress  of  the  Post  Office,  and  in 
the  same  order  (Grecian  Ionic),  the  College  of  Pbysiaiansy  and  the 
Union  Club,  Trafalgar-square;  and  the  club-house  at  the  comer  of 
Charles-atreel^  Regeni«treet,  for  the  United  Service  Club  :  being 
found  too  small  for  that  olub,  it  was,  however,  sold  to  the  Junior 
United  Service  Club,  and  reoentiy,  hemg  (like  Sir  Robert's  more  pre- 
tentious olub-house,  the  Carlton)  thought  too  sombre  a  pile  for  its 
purpose,  it  has  been  pulled  down,  and  replaced  by  one  of  a  more 
ornate  charsflter.  In  1880-81,  Sir  Robert  completed  the  Library 
(Gothic),  the  extension  of  King's  Bench  Walk  (Grecian),  and  other 
improvements  in  the  Inner  Temple.  He  also,  in  1831,  erected  King's 
(^Uege^  as  the  eastern  wing  of  ^menet  House.  The  extensive  re- 
building and  restoration  of  York  Minster,  rendered  necessary  by  the 
fire  of  1829,  were  from  his  designs  and  conducted  under  his  super- 
intendence, and  form  his  chief  work  in  the  Gothic  style.  In  1834,  he 
completed  the  Carlton  Club^  like  moat  of  Ms  works  a  pseudcHUaasio 
structure,  but  one  even  more  than  usually  heavy  and  unattractive  in 
appearanoe.  It  is,  however,  fuuieeeasaiy  to  notioe  it  further,  as  it  has 
been  made  to  give  place  to  the  building  of  his  brother  notioed  below. 
His  next  club-house,  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  University,  com* 
pleted  in  1838,  was  executed  in  connection  with  his  brother,  Mr. 
Sydney  Smirke,  and  is  of  a  much  more  florid  obaraoter  than  any  of  the 
structures  executed  under^Sir  Robert's  sole  direeti<Mi* 

The  work  oa-which  Sir  Robert's  fame  will  however  chiefly  depend, 
is  the  British  Museum,  with  the  exception  of  the  Palaee  of  Weatmin- 
ster  the  greatest  architectural  work  erected  in  London  in  the  present 
century. .  It  ,was  commenoed  in  1823-1  hut  •wing  to  various  causae 
beyewl  the  control  of  the  arehitect^  its  progress  waa.even.slower  than 
the  massive  oharacter  of  the  building  rendered  neoeasary,  and  the 
portico  waa  ttot  oompletad  till  1847.  Of  ,thia  immense  pile^  too  well 
known  to  require  desoription,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  is  of 
the.  (aboMiaii  Xonioorderi  carried  out  •extamally  with  great  severity, 
and  is  the  largest  and  most  imposing.  Grecian  structure  in  the  me- 
tropoliSi    The  grand  f rent»  the  only  one  of  the  external  fronts  upon 
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which  any  architectunl  embellishment  is  expended,  is  870  feet  long, 
and  consists  of  a  central  portion  with  advanced  wings.  The  forty- 
four  columns  of  the  ibgade  are  five  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  46 
feet  high,  and  rest  upon  a  stylobate  five  feet  and  a  half  high.  The 
tympanum  of  the  pifdiment  is  occupied  by  a  group  in  alto-rilievo^ 
from  the  ehif  el  of  Sir  R.  Westmacott  The  building  as  originally  con- 
structed indosed  an  open  quadrangle,  880  feet  by  240  feet,  and  each 
of  the  facades  of  the  quadrangle  had  a  certain  amount  of  architectural 
character.  But  this  open  spaoe  has  been  now  pretty  well  filled  up  by 
the  new  Reading  Room  and  connected  buildings,  and  the  quadrangle 
fronts  are  almost  entirely  concealed.  It  has  been  the  lot  of  the 
British  Museum  to  be  subjected  to  a  great  amount  of  adverse  criticism 
both  as  regards  the  ftstiietio  character  of  the  building  and  the  fitness 
of  the  interior  arrangements  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  public  taste  has  outgrown  the  period  when  objection  was  silenoed 
by  the  statement  that  a  work  was  classic  in  character;  but  it  may 
be  that  the  re-action  against  classic  art  is  exoeedye,  or  at  any  rate  it 
may  fairly  be  doubted  whether  the  adoption  of  an  ornate,  ecclesiastical 
Qotbio,  or  renaissance  style  would  not,  after  the  novelty  had  worn  off. 
have  proved  lees  satisfactoiy  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  museum^  of 
archnology  and  natural  history  than  the  more  severely  simple  Grecian 
one  adopted  by  the  architect  At  the  same  time  the  question  as  to 
the  actual  style  of  the  architecture  ought,  of  course,  to  be  regarded  as 
subsidiary  to  that  of  the  adaptation  to  its  purpose  of  the  building 
itself,  in  the  size,  height,  lighting,  number  and  arrangements  of  its 
apartments ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  British 
Museum  is  far  from  satisfactory :  but  this  is  a  failing  which  it  has  in 
common  with  most,  if  not  all«  of  our  great  public  buildinga. 

Sir  Robert  Smirke  was  elected  R.A.  in  1811 ;  and  was  for  some 
yean  treasurer  of  that  institution,  but  resigned  the  office  in  1860. 
He  was  one  of  the  architects  to  the  Board  of  Works  and  Public  Build- 
ings for  several  yean  prior  to  the  abolition  of  the  office  in  I83I9  when 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.    [See  Supplbmsnt.] 

♦SMIRKE,  SYDNEY,  R.A.,  is  like  his  elder  brother,  Sir  Robert 
Smirke,  a  distinguished  architect.  In  1834  he  published  '  Suggestions 
on  the  Architectural  Improvements  of  the  West  of  London ;'  but  he 
first  made  hia  name  known  to  the  public  as  an  architect  in  1886-87  by 
the  erection,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother,  of  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  University  Club-house  in  Pall-MalL  In  this  buildings  of 
which  the  design  of  the  north  or  Pall  Mall  front  was  understood  to  be 
the  production  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  he  showed,  by  giving  to  it  a 
florid  Corinthian  character,  that  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
become  a  servile  adherent  of  the  severe  classicism  which  had  for  so 
numy  years  been  associated  with  the  name  of  Smirke.  About  the 
same  time  he  erected  a  church  in  Leicester,  and  oonduoted  extensive 
alterations  and  enlargements  of  Bethlehem  HoepitaL  In  1842  he 
superintended  the  completion  of  the  restorations  of  the  Temple 
Cbnrch,  of  which  he  published  an  account^  'Architecture  of  the 
Temple  Church,'  4  to.  His  next  works  were  a  church  at  Biekerstafie^ 
in  Lancashire,  which  he  erected  for  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  the  office 
of  the  *■  Morning  Post '  newspaper,  and  Exeter  Change  in  Wellington* 
street,  Strand,  London.  A  more  important  work  was  the  Conservative 
Club-house,  erected  on  the  site  of  the  Thatched  House  Tavern,  St 
James's-street,  in  1844'45 ;  but  in  this  work  Mr.  Smirke  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mr.  Basevi  the  architect  of  the  Eitiwilliam  Museum, 
Cambridge  [Baseyi,  Qboroe]  ;  and  we  have  no  means  of  apportioning 
the  respective  shares  of  the  two  architeots :  in  the  interior  was  largely 
introduced  that  polychromatic  decoration  of  which  Mr.  Smirke  has 
since  shown  himself  so  decided  an  adherent. 

In  1845  Mr.  Smirke  erected  a  new  portrait-galleiy  at  Drayton  Manor, 
for  the  late  Sir  Robert  PeeL  In  1847  he  commenoBd  the  new  Carlton 
Club,  Pall-MalL  For  this  building  he  slightly  modified  the  well  known 
deeign  by  Sansovino  of  the  Library  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  a  work 
mach  more  ornate  in  character  than  any  previously  adopted  fbr  a 
London  Club*house,  and  it  has  been  carried  out  in  all  its  richness 
of  decoration.  At  fint  only  half  the  design  was  erected  as  an 
addition  to  the  original  Carlton,  conatnioted  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke, 
which  was  made  to  look  singularly  gloomy  by  the  contrast ;  but  in 
1866  Sir  Robert  s  building  was  replaced  by  the  other  half  of  his 
brother's  Italian  edifice,  and  the  whole  is  now  complete.  A  noTelty 
waa  introduced  in  this  fa^e  in  the  shape  of  pillan  of  polished  Aber- 
deen granite,  but  from  the  building  standing  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  the  anticipated  richness  of  effect  was  hardly  attained.  Another 
of  Mr.  Smirke's  works,  the  New  Buildings  in  the  Temple,  also  placed 
him  in  something  like  antagonism  to  the  arcUteotural  taste  of  his 
brother,  they  being  in  oonnection  with,  and  partly  an  extension  of, 
those  noticed  above  as  erected  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke  in  1880,  and 
Mr.  Smirke  made  the  antagonism  the  more  palpable  by  the  adc^ion 
of  the  Elizabethan  or  Tudor  style^  while  the  buildings  of  Sir  Robert 
wero  of  oouree  Gredao ;  an  inooagroity  by  which  both  hare  suffered. 

Except  the  restorations  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  Mr.  Smirke's  recent 
worke,  so  far  as  they  have  been  brought  under  publio  eognissnoe,  have 
been  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  British  Museum,  of  which  he  has 
succeeded  his  brother  as  architeot.  And  here,  to  pass  over  Tarions 
modifioationa  of  his  brother^s  design,  his  great  woric  has  been  the 
New  Reading  Room,  by  general  consent  the  most  successful  of  recent 
public  works.  The  suggeetion  for  the  erection  of  a  great  circular 
reading-room  in  the  inner  qtiadraogle  of  the  British  Mosenm,  was 


made  by  Mr.  Paniaai,  keeper  of  the  department  of  printed  books,  sad 
now  principal  librarian  of  the  Museum,  but  the  designs  for  carrying 
the  suggestion  into  effect  wera  made  by  Mr.  Smirke.  The  building  is 
constructed  principally  of  iron ;  and  the  dome,  the  largest  in  existence 
with  the  exception  of  that  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  whidx  is  142  feet, 
this  being  140  feet  in  diameter,  is  admitted  to  have  evinced  the  highest 
order  of  construetive  skill.  It  was  executed  too  with  remarkable 
rapidity,  the  first  standard  being  only  fixed  in  January  1866,  and 
*Hhe  framework  and  scaffolding  upon  which  the  dome  rested  were 
remoyed  on  the  2od  of  the  following  June.  No  subsidence  or  'set' 
of  material  was  observed  on  the  wedges  being  removed.  The  entire 
dome  was  roofed  in  and  the  copper  covering  laid  in  September  1866." 
The  building  was  completed  for  use  in  May  1867.  The  interior 
arrangements,  fittings,  ic.,  were  designed  by  Mr.  PanizEi;  and  the 
complete  adaptation  of  the  work  to  its  object,  and  its  consequent 
complete  success,  is  unquestionably  due  in  a  great  measure  to  Mr. 
Panizzi's  constant  superintendence  of  its  progress,  and  his  oordial  and 
unreserved  co-operation  with  the  architect  This  however  can  in  no 
wise  be  regarded  as  detracting  from  the  merits  of  the  architect,  of 
whose  constructive  ability  and  artistic  skill  it  is  a  noble  monument. 

SMITH,  ADAM,  the  only  ohild  of  his  parents,  was  bom  at  Eirkaldy, 
June  6th  1728,  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  waa 
comptroller  of  the  oustoms  at  that  place.  He  was  brought  up  with 
great  tenderness  by  his  surviving  parent,  and  sent  to  the  grammar- 
sehool  of  his  native  town.  From  1737  to  1740  he  pursued  his  studies 
at  the  Univeraity  of  Glasgow.  Being  designed  for  the  Church  of 
England,  he  left  Glasgow,  and  proceeded  as  an  exhibitioner  on 
Snell's  foundation  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  where  he  spent  seven 
years.  Mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  with  ancient  and  modem 
languages,  were  his  fayonrite  studies  at  this  University.  Having 
abandoned  the  idea  of  taking  orders,  he  returned  to  Scotland ;  and  in 
1748  went  to  reside  at  Edinburgh,  where,  for  the  next  three  years,  he 
read  lectures  on  rhetoric  and  belles-lettres,  nnder  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Kamea.  In  1761  he  was  elected  professor  of  logic  in  the 
university  of  Glasgow ;  and  in  the  following  year  waa  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  moral  philosophy,  which  he  filled  for  Uie  next  thirteen  years. 
The  third  division  of  his  lectures  included  various  subjects,  which  he 
subsequently  so  ably  treated  in  the '  Wealth  of  Nations.*  His  talents 
in  the  ohair  have  been  highly  praised,  and  his  leetures  were  generally 
delivered  extempore.  During  his  residence  at  Glasgow,  he  published 
his  '  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments ; '  the  first  edition  appeared  in  1769 ; 
and  the  sixth,  which  contains  considerable  additions,  shortly  before 
the  author's  death.  The  fundamental  prindple  of  this  work  is,  that 
sympathy  forms  the  foundation  of  morals ;  that  "  the  primary  objects 
of  our  moral  perceptions  are  the  actions  of  other  men ;  and  that  our 
moral  judgments  with  respect  to  our  own  conduct  are  only  applica- 
tions to  ourselves  of  decisions  which  we  have  already  passed  on  the 
oonduot  of  our  neighboun.''  (Dugald  Stewart.)  This  theory  being 
now  little  thought  of,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  further  details. 
To  the  second  edition  of  the  above  work  was  prefixed  a  dissertation  on 
the  origin  of  languages,  which  waa  afterwax^ds  published  separately, 
under  the  title  of '  Considerations  concerning  the  First  Formation  of 
Languages,  and  the  Different  Genius  of  Original  and  Compounded 
Languages.'  It  is  praised  rather  for  its  ingenuity  than  the  soundness 
of  its  oonclusions. 

In  1768  Mr.  Smith  resigned  the  professorship,  in  consequence  of  an 
invitation  to  aecompany  the  Duke  of  Buocleugh  on  his  travels.  The 
University  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon  him  the  honorai^  degree  of 
LL.D.,  a  titie  which  he  never  assumed  in  private  life.  He  left  London 
vrith  his  noble  papil  in  January,  1764,  and  proceeded  to  Toulouse^ 
where  they  rasided  eighteen  months.  They  next  visited  various  parts 
of  the  South  of  France,  spent  two  months  at  Geneva,  and  proceeded 
to  Paris  at  the  end  of  1766,  where  they  remained  ten  months;  and 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  three  years,  returned  to  England.  At  Paris 
Mr.  Smith  became  intimately  acquainted  with  Turgot,  Quescay, 
Necker,  D'Alembert^  Helyetius,  Marmontel,  and  other  distinguished 
persons.  Had  Qoesnay  lived,  it  is  sud  that  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations ' 
would  have  been  dedicated  to  him.  Soon  after  his  return  to  England, 
Smith  proceeded  to  Kirkaldy,  where,  with  the  exception  of  occasional 
visits  to  Edinburgh  and  London,  he  resided  until  1776,  engaged  in 
his  great  work.  Ho  mixed  with  the  best  literary  society  of  both 
capitals,  and  was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship  with  Hume.  When 
Jcimson  visited  Scotland,  he  and  Smith  met,  and  behaved  towards 
each  other  with  marked  rudeness.  The  'Wealth  of  Nations' 
appeared  early  in  1776.  To  the  third  edition  (1784)  the  author  made 
several  additions;  but  the  fourth  edition  (1789)  contained  no  altera- 
tions of  any  kind.  The  two  following  years  after  the  fint  appearance 
of  the  work  were  spent  in  London,  in  1788,  through  the  influence  of 
the  Duke  of  Buocleugh,  Mr.  Smith  waa  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missionera  of  eustoms  for  Scotland,  on  which  he  remoyed  to  Edin* 
burgh,  where  he  spent  the  remaining  thirteen  yean  of  his  life.  When 
this  appointment  took  place,  he  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year ;  and  it  has 
frequently  been  regretted  tiiat  his  time  was  not  devoted  to  more 
profitable  laboun,for  though  the  duties  of  his  office  were  not  onerous, 
they  were  sufficient  to  distract  his  attention.  He  had  collected 
materials  for  publication,  which,  with  the  exception  of  some  detached 
essays  published  by  his  executors,  were  destroyed  by  his  orden  a  few 
days  before  his  death,  as  he  had  never  found  time  to  arrange  them  fox 
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the  press.  The  oloaiDg  years  of  hie  life  were  spent  tranquilly  in  the 
aociety  of  a  Bmall  circle  of  friends,  who  generally  supped  with  him 
every  Sunday.  His  mother  resided  with  him  until  her  death  in  1784, 
a  loss  which  he  severely  felt ;  and  a  maiden  cousin,  who  had  always 
superintended  his  domestic  concerns,  died  four  years  afterwards.  In 
1787  he  was  elected  rector  of  the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow.  He  did  not 
linger  long  after  his  domestio  bereavements,  but  died  July  8,  1790, 
aged  67.    He  was  never  married. 

The  private  character  of  Adam  Smith  has  been  folly  given  by  his 
friend  Dugald  Stewart,  in  the  accoimt  of  bis  'Life  and  Writings,' 
which  is  prefixed  to  more  than  one  edition  of  the  '  Wealth  of  Nations.' 
His  disposition  was  amiable  and  benevolent;  his  manners  were  artless 
and  simple,  and  in  society  he  not  unfrequcntly  exhibited  instances  of 
absence  of  mind.  Dugald  Stewart  aays : — "  He  was  certainly  not  fitted 
for  the  general  commerce  of  the  world,  or  for  the  business  of  active 
life."  His  acts  of  private  charity  were  on  a  scale  much  beyond  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  his  fortune.  The  medallion  by  Taasie 
gives  an  exact  idea  of  his  profile  and  the  general  expresssion  of  his 
countenance. 

The '  Wealth  of  Nations,'  or,  to  give  the  title  correctly,  the  '  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,'  is  the  work  on 
which  the  fame  of  Adam  Smith  will  permanently  rest.  It  overthrew 
the  errors  of  the  mercantile  theory,  that  money  was  wealth ;  those  of 
the  agricultural  theory,  that  land  was  the  only  source  of  wealth; 
and  established  the  principle  that  the  true  source  of  wealth  was  labour. 
Hobbes,  in  1651  ('  Leviathan/  chap.  24),  had  briefly  glanced  at  the 
importance  of  labour  in  conferring  vsJue  upon  things;  Locke,  in 
1689  ('Essay  on  Civil  Qovemment'),  went  further,  but  was  evidently 
not  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  the  principle  which  he  elucidated. 
Mr.  McCulloch,  in  his  '  History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Sdenoe 
of  Political  Economy  up  to  the  publication  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,' 
thus  sums  up  what  Adam  Smith  has  done  for  this  science : — ''In  the 
'Wealth  of  Nations'  (he  says)  the  science  was,  for  the  first  time, 
treated  in  its  fullest  extent ;  and  the  fundamental  principles  on  which 
the  production  of  wealth  depends,  were  established  beyond  the  reach 
of  cavil  and  dispute.  In  opposition  to  the  French  economists,  Dr. 
Smith  has  shown  that  labour  is  the  only  source  of  wealth,  and  that 
the  wish  to  augment  our  fortunes  and  to  rise  in  the  world  is  the  cause 
of  wealth  being  saved  and  accumulated.  He  has  shown  that  labour  is 
productive  of  wealth  when  employed  in  manufactures  and  commerce, 
as  well  as  when  it  is  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  He  has 
traced  the  various  means  by  which  labour  may  be  rendered  more 
efiective  ;  and  has  given  a  most  admirable  analysis  and  exposition  of 
the  prodigious  addition  made  to  its  powers  by  its  division  among 
different  individuals,  and  by  the  employment  of  accumulated  wealth, 
or  capital,  in  industnous  undertakings.  Dr.  Smith  has  also  shown,  in 
opposition  to  the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  merchants, 
politicians,  and  statesmen  of  his  time,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in 
the  abundance  of  gold  and  silver,  but  in  the  abundance  of  the  various 
necessaries^  conveniences,  and  enjoyments  of  life.  He  has  shown  that 
it  is  in  every  case  sound  policy  to  leave  individuals  to  pursue  their 
own  interest  in  their  own  way ;  and  that,  in  prosecutiog  branches  of 
industry  advantageous  to  themselves,  they  neoessarily  prosecute  such  as 
are  at  the  same  time  advantageous  to  the  public.  He  has  shown  at  great 
length,  and  with  a  force  of  reasoning  and  amplitude  of  illustration  that 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  that  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  or 
exclusive  system  are  at  once  inconsistent  and  absurd ;  and  that  every 
regulation  intended  to  force  industry  into  particular  channels,  or  to  de- 
termine the  species  of  commercial  intercourse  to  be  carried  on  between 
different  parts  of  the  same  country,  or  between  distant  and  independent 
countries,  is  impolitic  and  pernicious — injurious  to  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals— and  adverse  to  the  progress  of  real  opulence  and  lasting 
prosperity." 

Adam  Smith's  errors  lean  towards  the  theories  of  the  French 
economists.  Some  principles  he  overlooked ;  others  he  did  not  duly 
appreciate.  Many  of  the  theories  which  he  controverted  have  now 
become  obsolete,  yet  the  manner  in  which  he  has  investigated  them 
will  always  please  and  instruct.  Still  it  is  not  safe  for  the  student  to 
read  him  without  a  guide. 

The  '  Wealth  of  Nations '  is  divided  into  five  books;  but  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  is  not  on  the  whole  considered  judicious.  In  Uie 
first  and  second  books  the  drcumstanoes  which  determine  the  price 
of  commodities,  the  rate  of  wsges  and  profits,  and  the  rent  of  land  are 
discussed.  The  third  book  treats  of  the  probable  progress  of  a  ooimtry 
in  which  individual  and  national  industry  were  unimpeded  by  restric- 
tions, and  shows  the  "natural  progress  of  opulence."  The  causes 
which  had  produced  the  then  existing  poUoy  of  di£forent  European 
countries  are  pointed  out  In  the  fourth  book  the  mercantile  and 
agricultural  systems  are  examined.  The  fifth  book  relates  to  reve- 
nues of  the  state,  the  principles  of  taxation,  and  the  efiect  of  national 
debts.  There  are  several  long  digressions  on  various  branches  of  the 
subject. 

SMITH,  ALBERT,  was  bom  on  May  24, 1816,  at  Ghertsey,  when 
his  father  practised  as  a  surgeon,  and  was  educated  at  Merchant 
Taylors'  School  As  he  was  destined  for  the  medical  profession,  he 
pursued  his  studies  at  Middlesex  Hospital,  and  became  a  member  of 
the  College  of  Surgeons  early  in  1838.  In  the  same  year  he  repaired 
to  Puis,  in  ordeirto  increase  his  knowledge  by  attending  the  hospital 


of  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  and  lectures,  and  in  September  he  visited  ChamouoL 
He  then  returned  to  England,  and  commenced  practice  with  his  fiither 
at  Chertsey.  But  he  had  always  felt  an  inclinataon  for  literary  pursuits^ 
and  an  equal  and  early  developed  fondness  for  the  subject  of  his  subse- 
quent  triumph — the  scenery  of  Mont  Blanc.  The  first  he  gratified  by 
some  oontributbns  to  the  '  Medical  Times,'  in  which  appearad  '  Jasper 
Buddie,  or  Confessions  of  a  Dissecting  Room  Porter,  and  the  second 
by  successive  visits  to  that  renowned  spot.  Not  being  entirely  satisfied 
with  his  position  as  a  surgeon,  he  prepared  views  of  the  scenery  of  the 
Alps,  together  with  a  descriptive  lecture,  with  which  he  visited  moat 
of  the  small  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  during  1889  and 
1840.  In  1841  he  setded  in  London,  and  commenced  writing  for  the 
magazines,  in  which  appeared,  amongst  a  variety  of  miso^aneous 
articles,  several  of  his  novels.  'The  Adventures  of  Mr.  Ledbtuy,' 
'  The  Scattergood  Family,' '  The  Marchioness  of  Brinvilliers,'  'Christo- 
pher Tadpole,'  and  '  The  Pottleton  Legacy,'  all  of  which  were  published 
subsequently  as  separate  works,  were  decidedly  successful,  and  have 
gone  through  more  than  one  edition,  though  more  distinguished  by  a 
rattling  good  humour,  and  a  talent  for  relating  practical  jokes,  than 
by  the  h^her  attributes  of  correct  taste  and  deUneation  of  character. 
During  1847-49  he  wrote  a  series  of  sketches,  comprising  the  Natural 
Histories  of  'Stuck-up  People,'  'The  Ballet  Girl,'  'The  Oent,'  'The  Flirt.' 
'  The  Idler  upon  Town,'  and  '  Evening  Parties^'  In  1849  he  visited  the 
East,  and  on  his  return  published  'A  Month  at  Constantinople,*  in 
which  the  exaggerated  notions  respecting  its  romance  and  its  beauty 
were  cleverly  ridiculed ;  and  in  1850  he  produced  an  entertainment 
called  '  The  Overland  Jklail,'  wherein  he  was  the  only  performer,  and 
in  which,  with  the  aid  of  scenery,  he  described  that  route.  He  slso 
in  this  year  wrote  two  or  three  operatic  burlesques,  but  we  have  not 
attem  pted  to  enumerate  all  his  multifarious  productions.  In  the  autumn 
of  1851  he  revisited  the  soene  of  his  early  predilection,  and  succeeded, 
with  much  difficulty,  which  he  has  himaslf  described,  in  gaining  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc ;  a  feat  since  become  one  of  every  day  occur- 
rence. On  March  15, 1852,  he  produced,  at  the  Egvptian  Hall,  his  enter- 
tainment of '  The  Ascent  of  Mont  Blanc^'  wherein  hJs  rapid  but  distinct 
utterance,  his  humour,  the  well-selected  and  well-painted  scenery,  and 
his  careful  attention  to  the  comfort  of  his  auditors^  enabled  him  to 
achieve  an  unprecedented  success.  It  hss  continued,  by  successive 
variations,  to  remain  a  favourite  to  the  present  time  (June  1857) ; 
his  readiness  in  adapting  and  incorporating  allusions  to  the  passing 
events  of  the  day,  giving  to  it  a  variety  that  forms  a  considerable 
portion  of  its  attraction.  Since  the  commencement  of  this  entertain- 
ment Mr.  Smith  has  ceased,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  pursue  his 
literary  avocations,  his  slight  '  Story  of  Mont  Blanc,'  which  has  soma 
personal  interest,  being  the  only  work  he  has  since  published;  with 
an  occasional  letter  to  the  newspapers^  to  which  however  his  name  has 
not  been  appended,  containing  smart  and  pleasant,  though  somewhat 
exaggerated,  descriptions  of  the  social  state  of  London.    [See  Supp.] 

SMITH,  ANKER,  who  received  his  unusual  name  oy  way  of 
fanciful  allusion  to  his  being  an  only  son,  the  "  hope  "  of  his  parents 
("  anker "  being  an  old  way  of  spelling  anchor),  was  bom  in  London 
in  1759.  He  was  educated  in  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  and  was 
articled,  in  1777,  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  John  Hoole,  a  solicitor.  The 
unusual  neatness  of  his  writing  led  Mr.  Hoole  to  try  his  skill  at 
drawing  with  a  pen.  He  therefore  copied  two  line  engravings  in  pen 
and  ink ;  and  so  admirably  was  the  second  executed,  that  James 
Heath  is  said  to  have  mistaken  it  for  a  print  In  consequence  of  this 
indication  of  talent,  young  Smith  was  articled  to  an  engraver  named 
Taylor,  in  the  year  1779,  but  he  quitted  him  in  1782,  by  which  time 
he  had  surpassed  his  instructor.  He  then  became  an  assistant  of 
James  Heath,  in  whose  name  he  executed  many  workSi  among  others 
the  Apotheosis  of  Handel,  which  is  said  to  be  /entirely  his  own. 
About  the  year  1787  Smith  received  hii  first  independent  employ- 
ment as  an  engraver,  being  then  engaged  upon  the  plates  to  illustrate 
Bell's  edition  of  the  '  British  Poets.'  About  the  same  time  he  was 
introduced  by  Hoole,  the  translator  of  Tasso  (who  was  brother  to  the 
gentleman  of  that  name  before  alluded  to),  to  Alderman  Boydell,  by 
whom  he  was  conunisaioned  to  engrave  Northcote's  picture  of  the 
Death  of  Wat  Tyler.  For  this  engraving  he  was,  in  1797,  elected  an 
associate  of  the  Royal  Academy. 

The  engravings  of  Anker  Smith  are  much  esteemed  for  their 
beautiful  execution  and  correct  drawing ;  although,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  working  much  for  book  pubUshen,  his  name  is  less  known 
than  it  deserves  to  be.  His  private  character  was  unimpeachable ;  and 
his  modesty,  piety,  and  correct  judgment  secured  him  many  friends. 
In  1791  he  married.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  in  June  1819,  leaving  his 
widow,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter.  Of  his  sons,  the  second,  named 
Frederick  William,  who  became  a  pupU  of  Chantrey,  gave  great  promise 
of  eminenoe  in  the  art  of  sculpture^  but  died  in  1885,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight  years;  and  the  two  younger  embraced  that  of  painting. 
Mr.  Smith  had  several  sisters,  one  of  whom  was  mother  to  Sir  W.  C. 
Ross,  R.A.,  miniature-painter  to  her  Muesty. 

•  SMITH,  LIEUT.-COLONEL  CHARLES  HAMILTON,  a  well- 
known  writer  on  subjects  connected  with  the  natural  history  of 
animals.  One  of  his  earliest  papers  is  in  the  18th  volume  of  the 
Linnssan  Transactions,  entitled  'Observations  on  some  Animals  of 
America  allied  to  the  senus  AniUope,'  The  volume  on  'Dogs'  in 
Javdine's  '  NaturaUat'e  Libraiy,'  was  written  by  Colonel  8ndt^  and 
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oODtains  a  great  qaantity  of  intoreettog  matter  on  these  animalt. 
The  Yohime  in  the  same  eeriea  of  books  demoted  to  'Hones,'  was 
written  by  bim,  and  the  mtroduction  to  the  Toluine  on  Mammalia, 
A  third  volume,  on  the  '  Races  and  Varieties  of  Man/  was  also  from 
the  pen  of  Colonel  Smith. 

SMITH,  SIR  HENRY  OEORQE  WAKELYN,  Bart.,  was  bom 
in  1788,  at  Whittlesea,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  where  his  father  was  in 
practice  as  a  surgeon.  Having  received  auch  an  early  edncation  as  he 
could  obtain  at  the  grammar-school  of  hia  native  town,  he  entered  the 
army  in  1805  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  took  part 
in  the  siege,  storming,  and  capture  of  Monte  Video,  under  ^e  late 
Sir  S.  Auchmaty,  and  in  the  attack  on  Buenos  Ayres  under  Brigadier- 
General  Crawfurd.  He  was  also  present  at  the  capture  of  Copenhagen, 
nnder  Lord  Cathcart.  He  was  afterwards  employed  with  the  troops 
in  Spain  under  Sir  John  Moore,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  Penin- 
Bular  war  from  the  battle  of  Vimiera  down  to  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  at  Corunna.  Returning  again  to  the  Peninsula  in  1809,  he 
took  part  in  the  action  on  the  bridge  of  the  Coa  near  Almeida,  where 
he  waa  severely  wounded,  and  commanded  a  company  in  the  pursuit 
of  Massena  from  the  lines  of  Lisbon,  and  in  one  or  two  subsequent 
actions  of  less  importance.  Having  been  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  brigade  of  the  Light  Division,  he  was  present  at  the  battle 
of  Fuentes  de  Onoro,  and  at  tho  sieges  and  atormings  of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo  and  Badajoz,  the  battles  of  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  Orihes,  Tou- 
louse, and  at  several  other  lesser  engagements,  and  in  fiact  in  every 
important  battle  throughout  the  war,  with  the  exception  of  Talavera. 
We  next  find  him  present  at  the  capture  of  Washington  under  General 
Rosa,  where  he  was  assistant  adjutant-general,  and  was  honoured  for 
his  gallant  conduct  on  that  occasion  by  being  appointed  to  bear  the 
despatches  to  England.  His  next  battle-field  waa  New  Orleans, 
whither  he  proceeded  as  military  secretary  under  the  brave  Sir 
Edward  Pakenham,  who  fell  in  his  anna  mortally  wounded.  He  waa 
soon  afterwards  appointed  military  secretaiy  to  Sir  John  Lambert, 
nnder  whom  he  took  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Fort  Bowyer. 
He  returned  to  England  in  time  to  bear  his  share  in  the  last  European 
battle,  and  was  asabitant  quarter-master-general  to  the  Sixth  Diviiion 
of  the  army  at  Waterloa  He  served  on  the  staff  from  the  year  1811, 
and  was  deputy  adjutant-general  successively  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  whence  he  waa  transferred  in  1827  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  commanded  a  division  under  the  late  Sir  B. 
d' Urban  throughout  the  operations  against  the  Kaffir  tribea  in  18S4 
and  1835.  In  1889  or  1840  he  was  appomted  adjutant-general  to  the 
forces  in  India,  and  was  present  in  that  capacity  at  the  battlea  of 
Gwalior  and  Maharajpore,  for  which  action  he  waa  nominated  a 
KCB.  He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  against  the  Sikha  in 
the  Punjab,  and  waa  in  command  of  a  division  at  Moodkee,  and  of  the 
reserve  at  the  subsequent  battle  of  Ferozepore,  where  he  nobly  sup- 
ported  tho  late  Sir  John  Littler  in  his  charge  upon  the  guna  of  the 
enemy.  A  few  days  later  the  Sikh  forces  crossed  the  river  Sutlej  near 
Loodianah,  and  took  up  their  position  at  Aliwal.  Lord  Gough  des- 
patched Sir  H.  Smith  with  7000  men  and  24  guns  to  relieve  Loodianah, 
and  this  object  he  succeeded  in  effecting.  On  the  28th  of  January 
1846  Sir  Henry  Smith  led  the  main  charge  in  the  battle  of  Aliwal, 
coirying  that  vUlage  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and  capturing  all  the 
enemy's  guns  to  the  number  of  67 ;  a  success  which  enabled  him  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  tho  commander-in-chief,  and  to  join  in  the  final 
victory  of  Sobraon  (February  10),  which  omshed  the  last  hopes  of  the 
Sikh  troops  and  their  leaders,  and  gave  the  possession  of  the  Punjab 
to  the  British  forces.  For  his  conduct  on  these  occasions  he  waa 
highly  commended  in  the  despatohee  of  Lord  Qougb,  who  attributes 
the  victory  of  Aliwal  to  his  valour  and  judgment  The  same  state- 
ment was  repeated  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  proposbg  that  the  thanks  of  that  house  should  be  given  to 
Sir  Henry  Smith  for  his  distinguished  services  in  India,  and  it  waa 
most  fully  endorsed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  At  the  same  time 
Sir  H.  Smith  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London, 
the  thanks  of  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  as  well  as  the  honorary 
distinction  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath  and  the  dignity  of  a 
baronet.  He  bad  not  long  retnmed  to  England  when  he  waa  appointed 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  in  September  1847  waa 
nominated  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Here  he  conducted 
all  the  operations  of  the  Kaffir  war  of  1851-62,  and  brought  them  by 
force  of  arms  to  such  a  suoceasful  iasne  that  Kreili  was  compelled  to 
sue  for  peace,  pledging  himself  to  keep  within  the  Indwe  and  Kei 
rivers;  while  Sandilli  acknowledged  his  cause  to  be  hopeless,  sub- 
mitted to  the  governor's  terms,  and  withdrew  from  Caffraria.  In 
1854  Sir  Harry  Smith  (as  he  is  usually  styled)  waa  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general,  and  has  held  aince  that  year  the  military 
command  of  the  northern  and  midland  districts.  He  married  in  1814 
a  Spanish  lady,  the  Donna  Juana  Maria  de  loa  Dolorea  de  Leon,  by 
whom  however  he  has  no  iwne.     [See  Supplsmknt.] 

SMITH,  JAMES,  the  great  propagator  of  the  system  of  deep 
ploughing  and  thorough  draining,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  the  8rd  of 
January  1789.  His  father  had  been  in  business  at  Glasgow,  in  which 
he  acquired  some  property,  but  died  when  his  son  waa  only  two 
months  old,  leaving  him  in  the  charge  of  his  mother,  who  was  a 
daughter  of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Caraton  in  Stirling.  After  her  husband'a 
death  Mrs.  Smith  resided  with  her  brother,  who  waa  the  manager  of 
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an  extensive  cotton  mannfaotorv  at  Deanston,  a  few  miles  from  Stirling. 
James  Smith  received  his  early  education  at  home,  completing  it  at 
the  University  of  Glasgow.  On  leaving4he  university  he  returned  to 
hia  uncle,  who  had  by  this  time  removed  to  the  Catrine  Works  in 
Ayrshire,  where,  in  order  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade^ 
he  worked  through  the  various  grades,  labouring  with  persevering 
industry  for  twelve  hours  a  day,  with  such  good  effect  that  at  eighteen 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of  the  worka  at  Dean- 
ston, into  which  he  subsequently  introduced  many  improvements  for 
promoting  the  health  of  the  labourers  that  were  noticed  with 
approval  by  Mr.  Chadwick  in  his  '  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition 
of  the  Labouring  Population  of  Great  Britain,'  published  in  1841. 

But  Mr.  Smith's  attention  had  been  early  g^ven  to  agricultural  pro- 
cesses, and  hU  intimate  acquaintance  with  manufacturing  machinery 
was  made  available  in  gratifying  his  predilection.  The  Dalkeith 
Farmers'  Club  having  offered  a  prize  of  500/.  for  a  reaping-machine, 
Mr.  Smith  produced  one,  which,  though  it  was  not  successful  in 
obtaining  the  prize,  waa  so  ingenious  that  he  was  encouraged  to  pre- 
pare another  in  1813.  For  tma,  though  an  accident  prevented  hia 
gaining  the  prize,  he  received  presents  from  several  S<M>ttish  agricul- 
tural societies,  and  a  gold  medal  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
St.  Petersburg.  He  hibd  the  management  of  his  uncle's  farm,  and 
many  of  his  experiments  were  eminently  successful ;  but  he  could  not 
obtain  his  uncle's  consent  to  carry  out  a  full  development  of  hia 
theories.  In  1828  however  he  bieoame  possessed  of  the  farm  of 
Deanston,  about  200  acres  of  extremely  poor  land,  having  a  soil  not 
averaging  more  than  four  inches  in  depth,  formed  chiefly  of  the  debris 
of  the  old  red-sandstone,  with  a  BubsoU  partly  of  sandy  clay  and 
partly  of  a  compact  soil  with  stones,  and  the  whole  interspersed  with 
boulder  stones,  producing  little  but  rushea  in  the  watery  hollows  and 
broom  on  the  diyer  portions.  The  whole  of  this  he  intersected  with 
drains,  laid  at  distances  of  21  feet  and  at  a  depth  of  SO  inches.  Thia, 
and  a  subsoil  plough  to  stir  the  ground  deeply  without  bringing  the 
subsoil  to  the  surface,  productid  an  effect  on  the  crops  that  proved  the 
soundness  of  his  theory.  In  1831  he  publiahed  a  pamphlet  on 
'  Thorough  Draining  and  Deep  Ploughing,'  which  excited  immediate 
attention  among  his  more  immediate  neighboura,  but  it  was  several 
years  before  its  merits  were  generally  acknowledged  and  the  practice 
it  recommended  was  adopted. 

In  1846  Mr.  Smith  was  appointed  one  of  a  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  health  and  sanitary  oondition  of  our  manufacturing  towns. 
One  of  his  recommendations  was  the  removal  of  the  sewage  for  agri- 
cultural purposes:  there  are  many  difBoulties  to  be  overcome  in 
effecting  this,  and  Mr.  Smith  gave  much  attention  to  plans  for  over- 
coming them,  propounding  several  meana  of  singular  mechanical 
ingenuity  combined  with  simplicity.  After  considerable  opposition  an 
act  of  parliament  waa  passed  enabling  munioipalitiee  to  adopt  hia 
scheme  where  drcumstancea  admitted  of  it.  He  also  suggested  several 
valuable  improvements  to  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  of 
which  he  was  an  esteemed  member,  as  be  was  alao  of  the  Glasgow 
Philosophical  Society,  to  whose  '  Traneactions '  he  was  an  occasional 
and  valuable  contributor.  In  political  economy  Mr.  Smith  was  a 
follower  of  Adam  Smith,  and  of  course  opposed  to  protection,  holding 
that  free  competition  was  the  great  spur  to  improvement.  After  a  life 
of  almost  incessant  activity,  he  died  on  the  10th  of  June  1850,  some- 
what suddenly,  having  retired  to  bed  on  the  9th  apparently  suffering 
nothing  but  an  accustomed  feebleness,  and  being  found  dead  in  the 
morning. 

SMITH,  JAMES  and  HORACE,  were  the  sons  of  Robert  Smith, 
of  London,  an  eminent  legal  practitioner  and  Solicitor  to  theOrdnanoe. 
James  Smith  waa  bom  Feb.  10,  1775,  in  London,  where  also  Horace 
Smith  was  bom  in  1779.  James  Smith,  after  receiving  a  good  educa- 
tion in  the  achool  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burford,  at  Chigwell,  in  Easex,  waa 
articled  to  his  father,  and  in  due  time  was  taken  into  partnenhip. 
He  eventually  succeeded  his  father  in  the  business  and  in  tne  appoint- 
ment of  Solicitor  to  the  Ordnance.  Horace  Smith  became  by  pro- 
fession a  stockbroker. 

The  first  literary  prodnctions  of  the  two  brothers  were  gratuitous 
contributions  to  '  The  Pic-Kio,'  a  periodical  started  by  Colonel  Greville^ 
in  1 802.  '  The  Pio-Nic '  was  soon  merged  in  '  The  Cabinet,'  which  main- 
tained a  struggling  existence  till  July,  1808,  when  it  was  discontinued. 
When  the  '  London  Review '  was  started  by  Cumberland,  the  drama* 
tist,  on  the  principle  of  each  writer  affixing  hu  name  to  his  criticism, 
James  Smith  wrote  one  of  the  articles,  but  the  '  London  Review  *  waa 
unprofitable,  and  was  soon  discontinued.  James  and  Horace  Smith 
wrote  several  of  the  prefaces  to  a  new  edition  of  'Bell's  British 
Theatre,'  which  was  published  about  this  time  under  the  sanction  of 
Cumberland's  name.  They  were  also  contributors  from  1807  to  1810 
to  the  '  Monthly  Mirror,'  in  which  periodical  originally  appeared  the 
poetioal  imitations  entitled  'Horace  in  London,'  which  were  subse- 
quently published  in  a  small  voluma  Horace  Smith  wrote  several 
of  these  parodies,  but  the  larger  number  waa  written  by  Jamea 
Smith. 

The  celebrity,  however,  which  the  two  brothers  enjoyed  arose 
chiefly  from  the  'Rejected  Addresses,'  a  small  volume  which  waa 
published  on  the  opening  of  the  new  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  October 
1812.  The  committee  of  management  had  issued  an  advertisement 
requesting  that  addresses,  one  of  which  should  be  spoke^a  on  the  firsfe 
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eighty  might  be  Bent  in  by  way  of  oompetition.  As  all  the  addreases 
sent  in,  except  one,  were  to  be  rejected,  Mr.  Ward,  secretary  to  tbe 
theatre,  casually  started  the  idea  of  publishing  a  series  of  supposed 
*  Rejected  Ad^reeses.'  This  was  just  six  weeks  before  tbe  opening  of 
the  theatre.  The  brothers  ea?erly  adopted  the  suggestion,  and  having 
immediately  settled  what  authors  each  should  imitate,  Horace  left 
London  on  a  Tiait  to  Cheltenham,  and  James  remained  at  home. 
Horace  haying  executed  his  portion  of  the  task  returned  to  London  a 
few  days  before  the  openiog  of  the  theatre.  Each  then  submitted  his 
productions  to  the  other ;  a  few  verbal  alterations  were  made,  a  few 
lines  were  added,  and  the  little  book  was  immediately  printed  aod 
published.  It  wss  received  by  the  public  with  euthusiaBtic  delight. 
As  the  *  Rejected  Addresses'  are  humorous  imitations  mostly  of 
authors  well  known,  and  aa  tbo  work  is  still  in  circulation,  it  is 


('The  Theatre'),  ore  by  James  Smith,  as  well  as  the  songs  styled 

*  Drury  Lane  Hustings,'  the  '  Theatrical  Alarm  Bell '  (an  imitation  of 
the  editor  of  the  'Morning  Post'),  and  the  travesties  *  Macbeth,' 
*Qeorge  Barnwell,'  and  'The  Stranger.'  Thereat  of  the  imitations 
are  by  Horace  Smith.  The  copyright,  which  was  originally  offered 
to  Mr.  Murray  for  202..  was  purchased  by  him  in  1819,  after  the  six- 
teenth edition,  for  1812. 

Besides  a  great  number  of  amusing  trifles  which  James  Smith  con- 
tributed to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day,  he  was  a  gratuitous 
contributor  to  the  earlier  series  of  theatrical  entertainments  entitled 

*  At  Home,'  in  which  the  elder  Charles  Mathews  displayed  his  extra- 
ordinary powers  of  humorous  imitation.  Subsequently,  for  the 
'Country  Cousins,'  the  'Trips  to  Pori^'  'Air-Ballooning,'  and  the 
'Trip  to  America,' he  rtoeivedfrom  Mr.  Mathews  altogether  10002. 
"  Ton  are  the  only  man  in  London,"  said  Mathews  to  James  Smith, 
^  who  can  write  what  I  want,  good  nonsense." 

The  brothers  were  both  admired  for  their  conversational  powers. 
James  Smith  eepeoially  had  a  largo  circle  of  acquaintance,  and  went 
much  into  society.  Though  he  was  always  a  man  of  temperate  habits, 
he  became  in  middle  life  subject  to  attacks  of  gout,  which  increased  in 
frequency  and  severity  till  he  gradually  lost  the  use  of  his  limbs,  and 
oould  only  move  himself  by  the  aid  of  crutches.  He  died  in  London, 
December  24, 1839.  In  early  and  middle  life  he  was  distinguished  for 
manlj  beauty  both  of  figure  and  face.    He  was  never  married. 

Horace  Smith  contributed  numerous  pieces  of  poetry,  half  playful, 
half  sentimental,  to  the  'New  Monthly  Magazine,'  while  it  was  under 
the  editorship  of  Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet.  He  was  also  the  author 
of  about  twenty  novels,  of  about  three  Tolumee  each,  the  greater  part 
of  which  seem  to  have  been  little  known  except  to  the  regular  novel* 
readers  of  the  cireulating  Ubrariea.  '  Gaietiee  and  Oravities,'  published 
in  1825,  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  his  novels.  '  Love  and  Mesmerism,' 
1 845,  was  the  latest.  In  the  intermediate  twenty  years  he  gave  to 
the  public  *Brambletye  Hou^e,'  'Tor  Hill,'  'Reuben  Apsley,'  'Zillah,' 
'New  Forest^'  'Walter  Colyton.'  'Jane  Lomax,'  'The  Moneyed  Man,' 
'Adam  Brown/  'Arthur  Arundel,'  and  others.  Horace  Smith  died 
July  12,  1849,  at  Tunbridge  Wells.  He  was  a  widower,  and  left  two 
daughters. 

(iUemoin,  Zeiieri,  and  Comie  Mitcellania  in  Prose  and  Verse,  by 
the  late  James  Smith,  Eeq.,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  'Rejected 
Addresses,*  edited  by  his  Brother,  Horace  Smith,  Esq.,  2  vol&,  or.  8vo, 
1840.) 

SMITH,  SIR  JAMES  EDWARD,  celebrated  as  the  purchaser  of 
the  collections  and  library  of  Linnaeus,  and  founder  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  on  tbe  2nd  of  December  1759.    He  is 
described  as  having  extreme  mental  susceptibility,  and  a  delicate  oon- 
ititution,  whence  he  was  much  under  the  care  of  his  mother,  from 
whom  he  imbibed  his  taste  for  flowers.    His  father  was  a  man  of  culti- 
vated mind,  and  had  no  doubt  oonsiderable  influence  in  forming  his 
sou's  mind,  especially  as  his  education  was  domestic,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  masters  from  Norwich.    This  town  has  long  been  remarkable 
for  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitants  for   flowers,  introduced,  it  is 
believed,  by  the  Flemish  weavers,  who  took  refuge  in  England  from 
tbe  tyranny  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  own  country.    Hence  it  has 
probably  happened  that  botany  has  been  a  favourite  pursuit  in  Nor- 
wich, and  that  so  many  botanists  have  been  produced  there,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Smith's  'Biographical  Notice  of  Norwich  Botanists,'  as 
well  OS  in  some  of  our  living  botanists.    Mr.  Smith  was  intended  for 
some  mercantile  calling,  but  from  his  love  of  science  was  induced  to 
study  medicine,  for  which  purpose  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh  in 
1781,  and  obtained  in  1782  Dr.  Hope's  gold  medal  for  the  best  botani- 
cal collection.    After  his  arrival  in  London  he  happened  to  be  break- 
fasting with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  the  whole 
of  the  collection  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  natural  history  of  Linnseus 
had  been  offered  him  for  1000  guineas,  but  that  he  intended  to  decline 
it.    The  young  student  of  medicine  determined  upon  becoming  him- 
Belf  the  purchaser,  though  without  funds  for  the  purpose.    His  father, 
though  at  first  refusing,  afterwards  consented  to  the  purchase.    The 
collection  arrived  here  in  twenty-six  cases,  in  1784,  and  oost  10882.  5t. 
The  ship  conveying  it  had  just  sailed  when  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Gustavus  IIL,  who  had  been  absent  in  France,  returned  home,  and 
sent  a  vessel  to  the  Sound  to  intercept  its  voyage;  but  happily  it 


was  too  late.  On  the  death  of  Sir  James  this  celebrated  oollection 
was  purchased  by  the  Linnean  Society,  and  forms  a  part  of  their 
valuable  stores  of  natural  history. 

A  number  of  oiroumstanoee  appear  thus  to  have  determined  the 
future  course  of  Sir  Jameses  life.  Though  he  took  up  his  residence 
in  London,  with  tbe  intention  of  practising  his  profeesion,  it  seema 
never  to  have  seriously  occupied  hia  attention.  Two  years  after  he 
became  possessed  of  the  coUeotions  of  Linnteus,  he  made  a  tour 
through  Holland,  Fronoe,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  of  which  he  published 
an  account.  He  obtained  his  medical  degree  at  Leyden.  In  the  year 
1788,  vrith  the  assistance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Dr.  Qoodenough, 
(Bishop  of  Carlisle),  and  some  others,  the  Linnean  Society  was  founded, 
and  Dr.  Smith  elected  its  first  president.  In  1792  he  was  employed 
to  teach  botany  to  Queen  Charlotte  and  to  the  princesses.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  London  until  1796,  when  he  removed  to  Norwich, 
but  paid  a  yearly  visit  of  two  months  to  London,  when  he  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  on  botany  at  the  Royal  Institution.  On  the  28th  of 
July  1814,  Dr.  Smith  was  knighted  by  the  Prince  Regent  at  a  levee, 
when  he  preaentod  a  copy  of  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Linnean 
Society.  The  honour  was  conferred  on  him  as  institutor  and  president 
of  the  Society.  In  1818  Sir  James  became  a  candidate  for  the  chair 
of  botany  at  Cambridge ;  but  not  being  a  member  of  the  University, 
nor  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  was  not  considered  eligible  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Universilnr.  His  health  began  to  decline  five  or  six 
years  previous  to  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  17th  of  March 
1828. 

The  public  will  be  chiefly  interested  in  his  works.  Of  these  a  full 
list  is  given  in  the  '  Memoir  of  his  Life  and  Correspondence,'  publbhad 
by  his  widow.  These  are  numerous,  but  those  by  which  he  will  be 
principally  known  and  remembered  are,  '  English  Botany,'  in  thirty- 
six  volumes,  with  2592  coloured  figures  by  Mr.  Sowerby ;  '  The  Latin 
Flora  Britannica,'  three  volumes,  and  especially  '  The  English  Flora,* 
in  four  volumes ;  also  'Flora  Grssca,'  from  Dr.  Sibthorp's  materials, 
and  the '  Prodromus  Floras  Grsecss.'  He  was  also  author  of  the 
botanical  articles  and  of  the  botanical  biography  in  Rees's  '  Cyclopasdia,' 
from  the  letter  C,  which  have  always  been  much  valued,  and  of 
numerous  papers  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society.' 

Sir  James  Smith  was  moreover  esteemed  as  a  man  of  a  kind  heart, 
amiable  dispositions,  and  pure  moral  habits.  His  correspondence  dis- 
plays great  vrarmth  of  friendship  towards  him  on  the  part  of  numerous 
diatinguiehed  individuals.  His  purchase  of  the  Linnean  collection's 
and  his  devotion  to  the  science  of  botany  for  so  many  years,  had  con- 
siderable influence  in  spreading  a  taste  for  and  in  extending  the  cul- 
tivation of  that  science.  In  his  exclusive  attachment  to  the  artificial 
classification  of  Linnseus  in  preference  to  the  natural  method,  in 
favour  of  which  Linnseus  has  expressed  himself  in  tho  strongest 
terms,  he  preferred  that  which  was  valuable  for  a  time,  to  that  which, 
as  perfected,  becomes  fitted  for  all  times. 

SMITH,  JOHN  PYE,   D.D.,  LL.D.,  one  of  the  most   learned 

miniBtors  and  theological  tutors  of  tbe  Independent  or  Congrega- 

tionalist  denomination,  was  bom  at  Sheffield,  May  25,  1774.    In  his 

early  years  he  was  employed  in  the  shop  of  his  father,  who  carried  on 

a  respectable  bookselling  establishment  in  Sheffield;  but  always  a 

diligent  student,    and  becoming  strongly  impressed  with  religious 

feeliiigi,  he  became  desirous  of  engaging  in  the  Christian  ministry. 

He  accordingly  left  business,  and  in  his  twenty-second  year  entered 

the  Independent  Academy  at  Rotherham.    Hero  he  devoted  himself 

sealously  to  the  atudies  of  the  place,  and  such  vras  the  character  he 

attained  for  ability  and  learning  that>  on  a  vacancy  taking  place  in 

Homerton  Theological  Academy,  Mr.  Smith  was  chosen  in  1800  to 

occupy  the  post  of  olassioal  tutor  in  that  seminary.    At  Homerton  he 

subsequently  formed  a  ohurch,  of  which  he  became  pastor,  and  which 

increased  so  largely  in  numbers  as  to  require  a  separate  chapeL    In 

1807  he  received  the  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Tale  College,  Newhaven, 

Conneoticut      In  1818,  Dr.  Pye  Smith  gave  up  the  situation  of 

resident  classical  tutor,  retaining  at  the  request  of  the  directors  the 

post  of  divinity  tutor.    In  1885  he  received  the  diploma  of  LL.D., 

from  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen.    Dr.  Smith  became  again  in  1813 

the  resident  tutor  at  Homerton,  which  office  he  filled  till  the  breaking 

up  of  the  establishment   in   1850,  when   New  College,  St.  John's 

Wood,  was  formed  from  the  junction  of  Homerton,  Highbury,  and 

Coward  Colleges.    Dr.  Pye  Smith,  who  had  been  for  many  years 

afflicted  vrith  deafurss,  then  retired  from  active  duty,  and  his  friends 

and  admirers  testified  their  regard  for  his  character  by  raising  a  sum 

of  80002.,  to  provide  an  annuity  for  him  while  he  lived,  the  interest  to 

be  afterwards  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a  Smith  aoholanihip  in 

New  College.     Dr.  Pye  Smith  died  on  February  5,  1851,  in  his 

seventy-seventh  year.    Dr.  Pye  Smith  was  held  in  unusual  regard  by 

all  who  knew  him,  as  much  for  the  singular  simplicity,  veil,  and 

benevolence  of  his  character,  as  for  his  earnestness  and  devotion  in  his 

official  duties,  and  hia    extensive  erudition.     He  had  been  twice 

married. 

Dr.  Smith  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry,  as  well  as  of  very 
unusual  acquirements.  He  published  numerous  works  on  theology 
and  on  science,  especially  the  science  of  geology.  His  great  work  was 
'  The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,'  2  vols.,  1818  and  1821, 
The  remarkable  range  of  reading  which  this  work  displayed,  and  par- 
ticularly its  familiiuity  with  recent  German  theologioal  literatar% 
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tlien  a  rare  attaloxncDt  with  Eogliah  divinei,  and  eapecially  with  those 
of  the  Nonconformist  body,  attracted  great  attention  to  the  work,  and 
though  Mme  of  the  potitiona  of  the  author  were  regarded  aa  question- 
able by  many  theologians  who  agreed  with  him  in  hia  general  theolo- 
gical Tiewa.  it  at  once  took  a  high  place,  and  eventualiy  came  to  be 
pretty  generally  xegarded  aa  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ>  and  as  perhaps  the  most  important  work  of  the 
kind  on  the  orthodox  side  of  the  question.  In  subsequent  editions 
the  work  was  in  parts  considerably  enlarged,  and  in  some  respects 
modified ;  and  in  its  final  chape  it  may  be  regarded  as  embodying 
almost  the  whole  of  the  erudition  on  the  important  subject  of  which 
it  treats.  The  fourth  edition  was  published  in  1 847.  Among  his  other 
works,  aeveral  of  which  were  of  a  controversial  character,  may  be 
enumerated — '  The  adoration  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  vindicated 
from  the  Charge  of  Idolatry,  a  Sermon,'  1811.  *  Four  Discourses  on 
the  Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Jeaus  Christ.'  third  edition.  1827. 
'On  the  Personality  and  DiTinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit^  a  Sermon.'  1831. 
'  The  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  and  the  Delage,  illuatrated  by 
the  DiacoTcriea  of  Modem  Science/  1887.  '  On  the  Relation  between 
the  Holy  Scripturea  and  aome  parte  of  Qeological  Soiecce,'  fourth 
edition,  1848.  Dr.  Pye  Smith  waa  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
of  the  Qeological  Society,  and  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  philan- 
thropic and  religious  movements  of  the  day. 

SMITH.  JOHN  RAPHAEL,  son  of  a  respectable  landscape-painter, 
who.  from  the  place  of  his  residence,  is  commuuly  known  as  Smith  of 
Derby,  was  bom  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  His  father, 
Thomas  Smith  (who  died  in  1769),  has  been  stated  to  be  one  of  the 
first  artists  '*who  explored  and  displayed  the  charming  acenery  of 
hia  native  county,"  and  he  waa  unqueetionably  a  painter  of  considerable 
ability.  Several  of  hia  picturea  were  engraved  by  Vivarea.  ^  He 
intended  to  make  an  artist  of  hia  eldest  aon  Thomas,  who  had  given 
earl^  indicationa  of  inclination  towarda  painting,  and  apprenticed  the 
aubject  of  thia  notice  to  a  linen-draper.  Time  however  proved  that 
he  waa  miataken  in  his  aelection  ;  for  Thomas  never  advanced  beyond 
mediocrity,  while  John  Raphael  foraook  the  counter,  and  became 
eminent  aa  a  mezzotinto  engraver  and  alao  aa  a  painter.  Very  little  ia 
recorded  of  hia  hiatory,  and  the  few  circumstances  which  are  narrated 
are  conflicting.  It  appears  however  that  he  was  in  full  practice  aa  an 
artiat  in  London  about  1778.  He  executed  many  beautiful  engravinga 
from  picturea  by  Sir  Joahua  Reynolds,  and  aeveral  from  hia  own. 
Among  the  latter  are  whole-length  portraits  of  Charles  James  Fox  and 
Karl  Stanhope.  Latterly  Smith  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  slight  crayon  portraits,  which  he  executed  with  great  facility. 
Dayes.  a  contemporary  artist,  observea  in  hia  '  Profeaaional  Sketchea  of 
Modem  Artiats,'  '*The  number  of  slight  heada  he  haa  painted  at  a 
guinea  are  incalculable ;  one  of  the  family  told  me  he  had  done  as 
many  in  one  week  as  brought  him  forty  pounds,  and  each  of  them  I 
know  he  oould  finish  in  an  hour."  While  residing  in  London,  he 
became  a  publisher  and  printseller;  but  during  the  latter  yean  of  his 
life  he  travelled  about  the  country  a  good  deal  as  a  portrait-painter. 
He  died  in  March  1812.  in  hia  aixtieth  year,  according  to  a  brief  notice 
of  hia  life  and  worka  in  vol  iv.  of  the  '  Library  of  the  Fine  Arta.' 
Unhappily  his  habita  and  character  were  not  auch  as  to  excite  reapect. 
He  waa  much  given  to  low  aporta  and  practicea.  With  a  taate  for  auch 
pursuita,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  him  on  intimate  terms  with 
Morland.  whom  he  assisted  in  briugiog  into  notice^ 

SMITH.  JOHN  STAFFORD,  a  composer  of  great  eminence^  was 
bom  about  1760,  in  Gloucester,  of  which  cathedral  his  father  waa 
oiiganist,  and  by  whom  he  vraa  prepared  for  hia  final  inatructiona  in 
music  under  Dr.  Boyce.  At  an  early  age  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Chapel-Royal;  of -which  on  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Arnold,  in  1802.  he  became  organist.  In  1805  Dr.  Ayrton  resigned  to 
him  the  mastenihip  of  the  ChUdren  of  the  Chapel,  an  ofllce  which  "he 
relinquished  in  1817.  when  he  withdrew  from  idl  his  professional 
engagements  and  enjoyed  a  moderate  but  well-earned  independence 
till  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1886. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-three  Mr.  Smith  gained  a  prize-medal  from  tho 
Catch-Club,  for  a  composition  which  had  nothing  to  recommend  it 
but  that  kind  of  groasness  so  much  admired  in  "  the  good  old  timea ; " 
but  the  following  year  produced  hia  fine  glee  for  four  voicea, '  Let 
happy  lovers  fly  where  pleaauree  call,'  on,  which  a  similar  medal  waa 
much  more  properly  bettowed.  The  aame  honour  was  with  equal 
diBcrimication  conferred  in  the  three  aucceeding  yeara,  on  hia  gleea, 
'  Bleat  pair  of  Syrena,' '  While  foola  their  time  in  atormy  atrife  employ,' 
and  '  Return,  blest  daya.'  He  obtained  in  the  whole  eight  of  theae 
honourable  diatinctiona ;  but  hia  very  delightful  gleeai  '  Let  ua,  my 
Lesbia,  live  and  love,'  and,  <  Aa  on  a  Simimer's  day.'  misaed  the  reward 
due  to  their  merits.  Mr.  Smith  waa  alao  author  of  a  madrigal.  'Flora 
now  oalleth  forth  each  flower,'  a  work  which  may  compete  with  any- 
thing of  the  kind  extant  He  published,  between  the  year  1777  and 
1785.  five  collections  of  glees,  a  volume  of  anthema,  'Muaiea  Antiqua,' 
and  '  Antient  Songa  of  the  Fifteenth  Century,'  the  two  laat  of  which 
bear  indisputable  evidence  of  hia  induatry  and  reaearch,  and  now  form 
a  part  of  every  good  muaical  library. 

SMITH,  JOHN  THOMAS,  for  many  yeara  keeper  of  the  printa 
and  drawinga  in  the  Britiah  Muaeum,  was  the  aon  of  Nathaniel  Smith, 
formerly  a  acnlptor,  and  afterwards  a  well-known  printseller  in  Qreat 
May's  Boildings,  St.  Ik^irtin's  Lane.    Nathaniel  Smith  had  been  when 


younff  the  playfellow  of  Nollekena ;  and  they  had  learned  drawing 
together.  In  August  1755,  Smith  was  placed  with  Roubiliac,  the 
sculptor ;  and  about  1759  and  1760  he  and  NoUekens,  who  had  become 
a  pupil  of  Scheemakers  in  1750,  obtained  some  of  the  beet  prizes  of 
the  Society  of  Arts.  Nathaniel  Smith,  who  gained  many  prises  from 
the  Society,  carved  three  of  the  heads  of  the  river-gods  which  adom 
the  arches  of  Somerset  House,  from  designs  by  Cipriani.  The  friend- 
ship  existing  between  him  and  Nollekena  occasioned  the  aubject  of 
thia  article,  who  waa  bom  on  the  23rd  of  June.  1766,  to  be  very  early 
noticed  by  the  eccentric  sculptor,  who.  while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  used 
to  take  him  to  see  various  parts  of  London,  pointing  out  curious 
▼estigea  of  antiquity,  and  thus  probably  exciting  that  peculiar  taste 
by  which  Smith  was  subsequently  known.  His  mother  dying  in  1779, 
young  Smith  waa  invited  to  the  studio  of  Nollekena,  to  whom  hia 
father  waa  then  chief  aasistant.  After  enjoying  this  privilege  for 
three  years,  during  which  time  he  had  much  practice  in  drawing,  he 
became  a  student  at  the  Royal  Academy.  About  this  time  he  made 
pen-drawings  in  imitation  of  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt  and  Ostade, 
and  these  through  the  introduction  of  Dr.  Hinchliffe,  then  BiiE^op  of 
Peterborough,  obtained  a  liberal  offer  from  Sherwio.  in  consequence 
of  which  Smith  became  a  pupil  of  that  skilful  engraver.  For  some 
yeara  after  being  with  him,  Smith  was  chiefly  engaged  as  a  drawing- 
master. 

He  married  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  and  soon  afterwards 
commenced  the  publication,  in  numbers,  of  his  first  work,  the  'Anti- 
quities of  London  and  its  Environs,'  a  collection  of  representations 
of  houses^  monuments,  statues,  and  other  interesting  remnants  of 
antiquity;  unaccompanied  by  letter-press  descriptions,  but  having 
short  accounts,  with  references  to  Pennant  and  other  writers,  engraved 
under  each  subject.  This  work  was  commenced  in  January  1791,  and 
oompleted  in  1800 ;  the  whole  series  consisting  of  ninety-six  plates 
of  a  quarto  aize.  A  complete  list  of  the  subjects  is  given  in  Upcott^s 
'  Bibliographical  Account  of  the  Principal  Works  relating  to  English 
Topography,'  vol.  ii.  p.  886.  While  this  was  in  course  of  publication. 
Smith  brought  out  hia  *  Remarka  on  Rural  Scenery,'  a  thin  quarto 
volume,  illuatrated  with  twenty  etchings  of  cottages,  some  of  which 
are  very  prettily  executed. 

Smith's  next  work  for  the  illustration  of  the  early  architecture  of 
the  metropolis  waa  hia  '  Antiquitiea  of  Westminster,'  comprising  the 
old  Palace,  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  &a,  and  containing  engravings  of 
246  topographical  objects,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  its  publication 
(1807).  122  were  no  longer  in  existence.  This  series  of  engravings  is 
comprised  in  88  pUtee  and  six  wood-cuts,  of  which  a  particular 
account  is  given  by  Upcott.  vol.  ii  p.  885.  et  seq.  *'  This  task,"  it  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Smith's  biographer,  in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,' 
"appears  to  have  been  determined  on  in  the  year  1800;  when  on 
occasion  of  the  Union  with  Ireland,  it  becoming  necessary  to  remove 
the  wainscoting  for  the  enlai^ement  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
very  onrious  paintings  were  discovered,  on  the  11th  of  August.  The 
next  day,"  the  narrative  proceeds  to  inform  us,  "  Dr.  Charles  Gower 
and  Mr.  Smith  visited  the  paintings.  Mr.  Smith  immediately  deter- 
mined to  publish  engravings  from  them;  and,  permission  being 
obtained,  on  the  14th  he  commenced  hia  drawings.  It  waa  hia  cuatom 
to  go  there  as  soon  as  it  was  lights  and  to  work  till  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  workmen,  who 
often  followed  him  so  close  in  their  operations  as  to  remove  in  the 
course  of  the  aame  day  on  which  he  had  made  hia  drawing,  the  paint- 
ing which  he  had  been  employed  in  copying  that  very  morning." 
Antiquariea  will  long  eateem  the  name  of  John  Thomaa  Smith,  were 
it  not  only  for  the  aervioe  he  rendered  in  snatching  these  curious 
paintings  from  complete  oblivion.  The  plates  of  the  '  Antiquities  of 
Westminster,'  which  comprise  coloured  copies  of  several  of  these 
paintings,  are  accompanied  by  deaoriptiona  of  conaiderable  length,  a 
great  part  of  which  were  written  by  J.  Sidney  Hawkins.  F^A. ; 
although,  owing  to  a  misunderatanding  which  led  to  the  publication 
of  mu<^  angty  correspondence,  portiona  of  which  are  often  bound  up 
with  the  work,  it  waa  completed  by  Smith  alone.  A  diaastrona  firo 
at  Bensley's  printing-office  destroyed  400  copies  of  this  work,  and 
5600  prints,  occasioning  a  loss  to  Mr.  Smith  which  he  estimated  at 
8000^  In  1809  appearad  aixty-two  additional  platea  to  the  above 
work,  formin|^  a  aecond  volumoi  but  without  any  deacription,  or  even 
a  list  of  aubjecta.  The  latter  however  haa  been  aupplied  by  Mr. 
Upcotty  in  the  work  above  alluded  to.  voL  ii  p.  839,  &c. 

Theae  works  were  followed  by  another,  in  imperial  4to.,  entitled 
'  Ancient  Topography  of  London,  the  publication  of  which  waa  com- 
menced in  October  1810,  although  it  was  not  completed  until  1815. 
Thia,  which  is  conaidered  Smith'a  beat  work, .  containa  82  platea.  very 
boldly  etched,  in  a  atyle  aomewhat  reaembling  that  of  Piraneai,  and 
accompanied  by  deaoriptiona  of  the  buildings  repreaented.  The 
author  intended  to  extend  it  aomewhat  further,  but  never  did  ao. 
In  1816  Mr.  Smith  received  his  appointment  aa  keeper  of  the  printa  in 
the  Britiah  Muaeum ;  and  in  the  next  year  published  hia  '  Yagabon- 
diana.  or  Aneodotea  of  Mendicant  Wanaerera  through  the  Streeta  of 
London,'  illuatrated  with  about  thirty  portraita,  and  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Douce. 

The  laat  literary  production  of  Mr.  Smith  was  the  amuaing  but  not 
veiy  honourable  or  truatworthy  book  entitled  'Nollekena  and  his 
Times,'  which  appeared  in  1828,  and  soon  ran  through  three  editions. 
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Smith  was  an  executor  to  NoUekens,  and  was  diiappointed  in  not- 
being  a  legatee.  He  therefore  wrote  under  the  influence  of  ezdted 
feeliogt,  and  made  a  discreditable  uae  of  the  free  access  he  had  for  so 
many  years  enjoyed  to  the  home  and  studio  of  NoUelEenB.  Still, 
although  the  work  contains  much  that  should  not  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  is  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  high^  oolouring  which 
greatly  impairs  its  veracity,  it  contains  many  curious  anecdotes  of 
artists  and  other  distinguished  men  with  whom  Smith  bad  oomo  in 
contact  in  the  course  of  a  long  and  rather  eventful  life.  He  left  in 
manuscript  materials  for  a  history  of  his  own  life  and  times,  and  had 
also  collected  muoh  matter  towards  an  account  of  the  parish  of  Stb 
Paul,  Covent  Qaxden,  and  for  a  work  which  he  intended  to  call '  Walka 
through  London ;  *  but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  any  of  these  works, 
having  died  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  after  only  a  week's  illness, 
March  8th  183S,  in  his  siztyHBCventh  year.  His  wife,  a  son,  and  two 
daughters  survived  him.  Mr.  Smith  is  stated  to  have  been  of  kind 
disposition,  and  inclined  to  encourage  young  artists.  In  his  attention 
to  the  duties  of  his  office  he  was  exemplary ;  and  his  fund  of  anec- 
dote tendered  him  a  very  amusing  companion.  There  is  a  portrait  of 
him  engiBved  by  Skelton,  from  a  drawing  by  Jackson.  (<  Qent.  Mag./ 
vol.  103,  part  i.,  p.  641,  &a) 

SMITH,  JOSEPH,  founder  of  the  religious  body  commonly  known 
as  MoBMONiTKS,  but  called  by  their  founder  and  by  themselres  '*  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints." 

^Vhether  regarded  as  a  religious,  political,  social,  or  intellectual 
phenomenon^  the  rise  and  progress  of  Mormonism  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  movements  of  modem  times;  and  a  calm  survey  of  its 
origin  and  development,  made  with  a  view  to  arrive  at  a  true 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  and,  as  far  as  practicable,  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  its  inner  spirit — to  comprehend,  that  is,  alike  the  system  and 
its  effects,  the  character  of  its  founders,  and  it»  infiuencc  on  its  dis- 
ciples,— could  not  but  be  serviceable  as  well  as  interesting.  Suoh  a 
survey  we  cannot  of  course  attempt  here.  TVhat  will  be  attempted 
in  the  present  article  will  be  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  founder  of 
Mormonism,  and  of  the  system  as  he  lefl  it.  Its  subsequent  develop- 
ment and  present  state  will  be  noticed  in  our  sketch  of  his  snocessor. 
[TouNO,  Bbiqham.] 

Joseph  Smith  left  behind  him  an  autobiography;  and  a  strange 
book  purporting  to  be  written  by  his  mother  has  been  published, 
under  the  title  of  'Biographical  Sketches  of  Joseph  Smith,  the 
Prophet,  and  his  Progenitors  for  many  Generations,  by  Lucy  Smith, 
Mother  of  the  Prophet'  Of  these,  as  well  as  the  notices  of  him  by 
his  adherents  and  opponents  who  profess  to  have  obtained  their 
information  respecting  him  at  first  hand,  we  have  made  use ;  but  we 
prefer  to  let  the  Prophet  in  a  measure  tell  his  own  story  as  we  find  it 
in  a  short  sketch  of  himself  and  his  system,  which  he  supplied  a  few 
months  before  his  death  to  Mr.  Daniel  Rupp  for  that  gentleman's 
Original  History  of  the  Religious  Denominations  at  present  existing 
In  the  United  States,'  Svo,  Phil.,  1844,  and  which  may  consequently 
be  taken  as  an  authentic  representation,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  what 
Smith  himself  wished  to  be  believed.    He  says : — 

**  1  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Windsor  County,  Yermonty  on 
the  2Srd  of  December  1805.  When  ten  years  old,  my  parents  removed 
to  Palmyra,  New  York,  where  we  resided  about  four  years,  and  from 
thence  we  removed  to  the  town  (township)  of  Manchester,  a  distance  of 
six  miles.  My  father  was  a  fanner,  and  taught  me  the  art  of  husbandry. 
When  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  I  began  to  reflect  upon  the  importance 
of  being  prepared  for  a  future  state;  and  upon  inquiring  the  plan  of 
salvation,  I  found  that  there  was  a  great  dash  in  religious  sentiment. 
.  .  .  .  Considering  that  all  could  not  be  right,  and  that  God  could 
not  be  the  author  of  so  much  confusion,  I  determined  to  investigate 

the  subject  more  fully Believing  the  word  of  God,  I  had 

confidence  in  the  declaration  of  James, '  If  any  man  lack  wisdom  let 
him  ask  of  Gk>d,  who  giveth  to  all  men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not^ 
and  it  shall  be  given  him.' 

*'  I  retired  to  a  secret  place  in  a  grove,  and  began  to  call  upon  the 
Lord.  While  fervently  engaged  in  supplication  my  mind  was  taken 
away  from  the  objects  with  which  I  was  surrounded,  and  I  was 
enrapt  in  a  heavenly  vision,  and  saw  two  glorious  personages,  who 
exactly  resembled  each  other  in  features  and  likeness,  surrounded 
with  a  brilliant  light  which  eclipsed  the  sun  at  noonday.  They  told 
me  that  all  the  religious  sects  were  believing  in  incorrect  doctrines, 
and  that  none  of  them  was  acknowledged  of  God  as  his  Church  and 
Kingdom.  And  I  was  expressly  commanded  to  ^go  not  after  them,' 
at  the  same  time  receiving  a  promise  that  the  fulness  of  the  Gospel 
should  at  some  future  time  be  made  known  to  me." 

This  **  fulness  of  the  Gospel,"  was  that  revealed  in  the  Book  of 
Mormon ;  and  as  his  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  book  and  its  con- 
tents is  really  the  point  on  which  our  estimate  both  of  the  man  and 
the  doctrine  must  to  a  great  extent  turn,  it  will  be  best  given  in  his 
own  words  and  without  abridgment.  He  says — "  On  the  evening  of 
the  21st  of  September,  A.D.  1828,  while  I  was  praying  unto  God  and 
endeavouring  to  exercise  faith  in  the  precious  promises  of  Scripture, 
on  a  sudden  a  light  like  that  of  day,  only  of  a  far  purer  and  more  glorious 
appearance  and  brightness,  burst  into  the  room;  indeed,  the  first  sight 
was  as  though  the  house  was  filled  with  consuming  fire.  The  ap- 
peai*ance  produced  a  shock  that  affected  the  whole  body.  In  a 
moment  a  personage  stood  before  me  surrounded  with  a  glory  yet 


greater  than  that  with  which  I  was  already  surrounded.  The  messen- 
ger proclaimed  himself  to  be  an  angel  of  God,  sent  to  bring  the  joyful 
tidings,  that  the  covenant  which  God  made  with  ancient  Israel  was  at 
hand  to  be  fulfilled ;  that  the  preparatory  work  for  the  second  coming 
of  the  Messiah  was  speedily  to  commence ;  that  the  time  was  at  hand 
for  the  Gospel  in  all  its  fulness  to  be  preached  in  power  unto  all 
nations,  that  a  people  might  be  prepared  for  the  Millenial  reign. 

^  I  was  informed  also  concerning  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this 
country  (America)  and  shown  who  they  were,  and  from  whence  they 
came; — a  brief  sketch  of  their  origin,  progress,  civilisation,  laws, 
governments,  of  their  righteousness  and  iniquity,  and  the  blessings  of 
God  being  finally  wiUidrawn  from  them  as  a  people,  was  made  known 
unto  me.  I  also  was  told  where  there  were  deposited  some  plates,  on 
which  was  engraven  an  abridgment  of  the  records  of  the  ancieut 
prophets  that  had  existed  on  this  continent.  The  angel  appeared  to 
me  three  times  the  same  night,  and  unfolded  the  same  things.  After 
having  received  many  visits  from  the  angels  of  God,  nnfoluing  tbo 
majesty  and  glory  of  the  events  that  should  transpire  in  the  last  dajf, 
on  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  September  1827,  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  delivered  the  reoords  into  my  hands. 

*'  These  records  were  engraven  on  plates  which  had  the  appearance 
of  gold ;  each  plate  was  six  inches  wide  and  eight  inches  long,  and 
not  quite  so  thick  as  conmion  tin.  They  were  filled  with  engraving! 
in  Egyptian  characters,  and  bound  together  in  a  volume,  aa  the  leavei 
of  a  book,  with  three  rings  running  through  the  whole.  The  volume 
was  something  near  six  inches  in  thickness,  a  part  of  which  was  sealed. 
The  characters  on  the  unsealed  part  were  small  and  beantifuil/ 
engraved.  The  whole  book  exhibited  many  marks  of  antiquity  in  iu 
eonstraction,  and  much  skill  in  the  art  of  engraving.  With  the 
records  was  found  a  curious  instrument  which  the  ancients  called 
'  Urim  and  Thummim,'  which  consisted  of  two  transparent  atonei)  set 
in  the  rim  on  a  bow  fastened  to  a  breastplate.  Through  the  mediom 
of  the  Urim  and  Thummim  I  translated  the  record  by  the  gilt  and 
power  of  God. 

*'  In  this  important  and  interesting  book  the  history  of  aneiest 
America  is  unfolded  from  its  first  settlement  by  a  colony  that  euu 
from  the  tower  of  Babel,  at  the  confusion  of  languages,  to  the  begio* 
ning  of  the  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

**  We  are  informed  by  these  records,  that  America,  in  ancient  timet, 
has  been  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  people.  The  first  were 
called  Jaredites,  and  came  directly  from  the  tower  of  BabeL  Tbe 
second  race  came  directly  from  the  dty  of  Jerusalem,  about  600  yeui 
before  Christ  They  were  principally  Israelites  of  the  descendsnti  of 
Joseph.  The  Jaredites  were  destroyed  about  the  time  that  Ha 
IsraeliteB  came  from  Jerusalem,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  inheritiooe 
of  the  country.  The  principal  nation  of  the  second  race  fell  in  battle 
towards  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  Ttus  book  also  tells  us  that  ooi 
Saviour  made  his  appearance  upon  this  oontinent  after  his  resurrM- 
tion;  that  they  had  apostles,  prophets,  pastdrs,  teacheri^,  and  eraih 
gelists;  the  same  order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordinanoet, 
gifts,  powers,  and  blessing  as  was  enjoyed  on  the  eastern  eontioeat; 
that  the  people  were  cut  off  in  consequence  of  th^ir  transgreeioiu; 
that  the  last  of  the  prophets  who  existed  among  them  was  coin- 
manded  to  write  an  abridgment  of  their  prophecies,  history,  &c,  sod 
to  hide  it  up  in  tbe  earth,  and  that  it  should  come  forth  and  be  anlted 
with  the  Bible^  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  lof  God  in  the 
last  days.  For  a  more  particular  account  I  would  ref(^  to  tbe  Book 
of  Mormon."  \ 

We  must  here  for  a  while  interrupt  the  Prophet's  narra€|va.  It  will 
have  been  noticed  that  the  account  of  his  early  life,  and  of  his  pio> 
oeedings*between  the  first  appearance  of  the  angel  and  th»  disooveiy 
of  the  plates,  is  remarkably  vagua  His  education  had  evidently  beea 
of  the  rodest  kind.  From  various  accounts,  including  th<Ms  of  bu 
mother,  it  would  seem  that  he  used  to  assist  his  father  in  hia  basiofls^ 
but  that  he  was  of  an  unsettled  disposition,  and  probably  apeti«  agood 
deal  of  time  in  wandering  about  the  country.  It  is  stated  al^  tbtf 
he  for  some  time  got  a  living  by  trying  for  mineral  veins  by  a  divf 
rod,  and  some  affirm  that,  like  Sidrophel,  he  used  **  the  devil's  Kter 
glass — a  stone,"  and  was  consulted  as  to  the  discovery  of  #> 
treasures,  whence  he  had  come  to  be  commonly  known  as  the  *'  n^' 
digger;"  and  on  one  occasion  he  had  been,  at  the  instigatioi*'^ 
disappointed  client,  imprisoned  as  a  vagabond.  He  is  also  Bta\^^ 
have  carried  off  and  married  a  Miss  Hales,  during  the  interval  bc^ 
the  first  angelic  visitation  and  the  discovery  of  the  plates  of  JN'epa 

As  to  the  Book  of  Mormon  itself,  the  authorship  has  been  c\sA 
for  one  Solomon  Spalding,  a  presbyteriao  preacher,  who  havit]{:#ilfi 
into  poverty  composed  a  religious  romance,  entitled '  The  Man 
Found,'  which  professed  to  be  a  narrative  of  the  migration  of  tkv 
Tribes  of  Israel  from  Jerosalem  to  America,  and  their  subse 
adventures  on  that  continent,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  enougl 
its  publication  to  release  him  from  his  difficulties.    The  "wo 
written,  hut  he  could  not  find  a  publisher  for  it,  and  some  te 
after  his  death,  the  manuscript  was  carried  by  his  widow  in 
York,  where  it  was  stolen  by  or  somehow  got  into  the  hands  of 
or  Rigdon  (an  early  associate  in  his  proceedings).    The  state 
supported  by  affidavits  made  by  Spalding*s  daughter,  his  brot^ 
Henry  Lake,  and  some  other  persona,  who  declare  that  they  h. 
him  read  portions  of  the  work  which  were  substantially  the 
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parts  of  tho  Book  of  Mormon.    The  story  is  incoberent  in  its  details 
and  the  authenticity  of  the  affidavits  does  not  seem  clear ;  but  the 
work  itself  appears  to  agree  pretty  well  with  such  an  origin,  sup- 
posing, that  is,  that  the  presbyterian  preaoher>  as  might  well  have 
beeo  the  oasop  was  a  rude-minded,    uneducated    man,  suffidenUy 
familiar  with  the  Old  Testament  to  find  no  difficulty  in  clothing  his 
storj  in  its  language,  and  making  use  of  the  easily  obtained  informa- 
tion respecting  the  ruins  of  ancient  "  towns  and  temples,"  which  hare 
beeo  discovered  in  vaiioua  parts  of  America,  as  a  ground-work  for  his 
narrative.    The  book  itself  is  (even  now  that  its  grosser  grammatical 
errors  are  said  to  have  been  expunged)  a  aingularly  ill-written  one^  and 
how  any  decently  educated  man  could  have  written  it  as  a  book  to 
be  read  for  amufement  would  bo  inconceivable,  were  it  not  that 
experienoe  teaches  us  that  authors  are  by  no  means  unfrequently  mis* 
taken  in  that  respect.    At  the  same  time  there  is  certainly  nothing  in 
the  book  to  contradict  the  supposition  that  it  is  the  work  of  Smith 
himself— for  as  to  its  bemg  a  divine  revelation,  the  most  cursory 
examination  of  the  book  will  be  enough  to  convince  an  educated  man 
of  the  utter  improbability  of  that,  if  its  pot sibility  were  otherwiBO  con- 
ceivable.    Be  the  author  who  be  may.  Smith  having  obtained  the 
book — whether  from  Solomon  Spalding's  travelling  chest,  his  own  brain, 
or  the  stone-box  which  the  angel  disoovered  to  him — thought  it  behoved 
him  to  make  his  treasure  known.    At  first  he  told  the  members  of  his 
own  and  his  father's  household,  and,  more  fortunate  than  Mahomet, 
found  little  difficulty  in  persuading  them  of  the  troth  of  his  mission 
and  the  reality  of  the  gift.    But  he  says : — **  As  soon  as  the  news  of 
this  discovery  was  made  known,  false  reports,  misrepresentation,  and 
■lander  flew,  as  on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  in  every  direction.    My  bouse 
was  frequently  beset  by  mobs  and  evil-designing  persons;  several  times 
I  was  shot  at,  and  very  narrowly  escaped ;  and  every  device  was  made 
use  of  to  get  the  platea  away  from  me ;  but  the  power  and  blessing  of 
God  attended  me^  and  several  began  to  believe  my  testimony." 

Among  those  he  told  of  the  disoovery  was  a^  farmer  named  Martin 

Harris,  whom  he  persuaded  to  convert  his  stock  ioto  money  in  order  to 

assist  in  printing  tb e  book.    But  Harris  wanted  to  oonsuU  some  scholar, 

and  Smith  was  induced  to  entrust  him  with  a  copy  of  a  portion  of  one 

of  the  golden  plates  to  carry  to  New  York.    Harris  took  the  copy  to 

Dr.  Anthon,  who  according  to  the  triumphant  declaration  of  the 

Mormonites  waa  unable  to  make  out  the  characters,  which  he  described 

to  be  "  reformed  Egyptian '* — ^and  this  is  one  of  "the  proofs"  cited 

by  Hormonite  teachers  of  the  authenticity  of  the  book.    But  Dr. 

Anthon's  own  account  is  very  different    He  says  that  he  at  first 

supposed  the  paper  to  be  a  hoax,  and  gave  little  heed  to  it ;  but  on 

bearing  the  mans   story,  he  assured  him  that   the  work  was  an 

imposture,  and  strongly  sdvited  him  not  to  have  anything  to  do 

with  it    The  paper  itself  he  thus  describes  (and  it  is  the  only 

description  of  the  *  Book  of  Mormon '  which  has  been  published) : — 

*'The   paper  was,  in  fact,  a  singular  sorawL    It  consisted  of  all 

kinds  of  crooked  characters,  disposed  in  columns,  and  had  evidently 

beea  prepared  by  some  person  who  had  before  him,  at  the  time,  a 

book  containing  various  alphabets.    Greek  and  Hebrew  letters,  crosses 

and  flourishes^  Boman  letters  inverted   or  placed  sideways,  were 

arranged  in  perpendicular  columns,  and  the  whole  ended  in  a  rude 

delineation  of  a  drole  divided  into  various  compartments,  decked 

with  various  strange  marks,  and  evidently  copied  after  the  Mexican 

calendar,  given  by  Humboldt,  but  copied  in  such  a  way  as  not  to 

betray  the  source  whence  it  was  derived."    ('  Letter  to  Mr.  Howe^' 

February  17, 1884.) 

Mrs.  Lucy  Smith  (the  Prophet's  mother)  tells  an  odd  rambling  story 
about  the  first  translation  made  from  the  plates  having  been  entrusted 
to  ibia  Harris^  and  stolen  from  him  by  his  wife.  Smith  she  says  was, 
after  long  repentance,  assured  by  the  angel  of  forgiveness  for  his 
negligence,  but  at  the  same  time  ioformed  that  Satan  would  cause  the 
stolen  work  to  be  interpolated  and  altered ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  the 
mischief  that  would  a^  arise  from  these  machinations,  he  was 
directed  to  make  another  translation — not  as  the  first  was  to  have 
been— from  the  original  book,  but  from  an  abridgment  of  it  Harris, 
though  despite  of  Dr.  Anthon's  advice  he  did  sell  his  goods  as  a  oon« 
tribution  towards  Smith's  outlay,  afterwards  apostatised,  and  one 
might  fancy  from  Mrs.  Smith's  story  that  he  had  in '  his  poaseision 
some  Tersion  of  the  revelation  difftring  from  that  eventually  pub- 
liahedy  but  it  is  possible  that  she  might  have  written  with  some 
reference  to  the  Spalding  story. 

Ko  aooner  was  the  discovery  pubUshed,  than  great  curiosity  wss 

manifeated  by  the  faithful  as  well  as  by  unbelievers,  to  obtain  a  sight 

of  the  marvellous  plates,  and  the  Prophet  and  his  mother  give  a 

minota  account  of  the  shifts  to  which  he  was  driven  to  conceal  them. 

At  length  it  was  revealed  to  him  that  the  desired  sight  should  be 

vouchaafed  to  three  witnesses— whose  '  testimony '  is  prefixed  to  every 

printed   copy  of  the  '  Book  of  Mormon.'    These  witnesses  aver  in 

their  strange  language— "  that  an  angel  of  God  came  down  from 

heaven,  and  he  brought  and  laid  before  our  eyes,  that  we  beheld  and 

saw   tha   plates,  and  the  engravings  tLereon."    This  is  sufficiently 

va^e^  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  more  detailed  account  of  this 

iranssMstion  by  the  prophet's  mother,  has  just  the  same  vagueness  as 

to  what  manner  of  viimn  this  was.    But  a  more  spedfio  testimony 

waa  given  by  eight  other  witnesses,  to  whom  Smith  was  permitted  to 

^ow  th«  platea    Mrs.  Smith  says  that  these  eight  men  went  with 


Joseph  into  a  secret  place  "  where  the  family  were  in  the  habit  of 
offering  up  their  secret  devotions  to  God.  They  went  to  this  place 
because  it  had  been  revealed  to  Joseph  that  the  plates  would  be 
carried  by  one  of  the  ancient  Nephitev.  Here  it  was  that  these  eight 
witnesses^  whose  names  are  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  looked 
upon  them  and  handled  them."  The  witnesses  themselves  say-—'*  We 
have  seen  and  hefted,  and  know  of  a  surety  that  the  said  Smith  has 
got  the  plates  of  which  we  have  spoken."  Of  these  eight  witnesses 
three  were  members  of  Smith's  own  family.  After  these  witnesses 
had  seen  the  plates,  Mra  Smith  teUs  us,  "  The  angel  again  made  his 
appearance  to  Joseph,  at  which  time  Joseph  ddivered  up  the  plates 
into  the  angel's  hands;"  and,  Joseph  himself  says,  "He  (the  angel) 
has  them  in  his  charge  to  this  day."  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
this  disposes  of  any  demand  on  the  part  of  the  scepUo  to  see  the 
original  plates,  and  gets  rid  of  many  awkward  inquiries :  nor  need  we 
add  that  it  is  a  story  quite  satisfactory  to  Mormon  '  saints ' — but  how 
far  it  is  likely  to  satisfy  the  outside  world  the  reader  will  judge  for 
himself.  We  have,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  related  these  par- 
ticulars, because  they  concern  the  very  foundations  of  the  system.  To 
satisfy  the  curious  we  may  mention  that  Smith  carried  on  the  process 
of  translating  the  plates  by  retiring  behind  a  screen  where  be  read  the 

?lates    through   the   "curious   instrument   called  the   Urim  and 
'hummim,"  and  was  thus  enabled  to  tnmdate  them,  while  a  'scribe* 
outside  the  screen  wrote  as  he  dictated. 

The  'Book  of  Mormon'  was  published  in  1830.  In  the  previous 
year  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery,  the  scribe,  had  been  baptised  by  an 
angel,  and  power  given  them  to  baptise  others.  Smith  himself  may 
now  carry  on  the  narrative  :— "  On  the  6th  April  1880,  <  The  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints '  was  first  organised,  in  the  town 
of  Manchester,  Ontario  county,  state  of  New  York*  Some  few  were 
called  and  ordained  by  the  spuit  of  revelation  and  prophecy,  and 
began  to  preach  as  the  spirit  gave  them  utterance^  and  though  weak^ 
yet  were  they  strengthened  by  the  power  of  God ;  and  many  were 
brought  to  repentauoe,  were  immersed  in  the  water,  and  were  filled 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  They  saw  viuons 
and  prophesied,  devils  were  cast  out»  and  the  sick  healed  by  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  From  that  time  the  work  rolled  forth  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  and  churches  were  soon  formed  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  MlMOuri.  In  the  last-named 
state  a  considerable  settlement  was  formed  in  Jackson  county; 
numbers  joined  the  church,  and  we  were  increasing  rapidly ;  we  made 
large  purchases  of  land,  our  farms  teemed  with  plenty,  end  peace  and 
happiness  were  enjoyed  m  our  domestic  circle  and  throughout  our 
neighbourhood ;  but  as  we  could  not  associate  with  our  neighbours — 
who  were  many  of  them  of  the  basest  of  men,  and  had  fled  from  the 
face  of  civilised  society  to  the  frontier  country  to  escape  the  hands  of 
justice — in  their  midnight  revels,  their  sabbaUi-breaking,  horaeracinga 
they  oonunenced  at  first  to  ridicule,  then  to  persecute,  and  finally  an 
organised  mob  assembled  and  burned  our  houses^  tarred  and  feathered 
and  whipped  many  of  our  brethren  [Smith  himself  was  tarrsd  and 
feathered],  and  finally  drove  them  frvm  their  habitations;  these, 
houseless  and  homeless,  contrary  to  law,  justice,  and  humanity,  had  to 
wander  on  the  bleak  prairies  till  the  children  left  their  blood  on  the 
prairie.  This  took  place  in  the  month  of  November  (1888)."  The 
government,  he  says,  winked  at  these  proceedings,  and  **the  result 
was,  that  a  great  many  of  them  died;  many  children  were  left 
orphans;  wives,  widows;  and  husbands,  widowers.  Our  frurms  were 
taken  possession  of  by  the  mob,  msny  thousands  of  cattle^  sheep, 
horses,  and  hogs  were  taken,  and  our  household  goods,  store  goods, 
and  printing-presses  were  broken,  taken,  or  otherwise  destroyed." 
These  outrageous  proceedings  were  the  result  of  the  reports  which  had 
spread  abroad  of  the  scandalous  practices  of  the  Mormonites — 
practices  almost  perfectly  analogous  to  those  formerly  charged  upon 
the  Anabaptists  and  other  new  sects,  and  in  all  probability  with  no 
more  foundation  in  truth.  Driven  from  Jackson,  the  Mormonites 
settled  in  Clay  county,  where  they  remained  three  years,  when  being 
sgain  threatened  witti  violence,  they  removed  to  Caldwell  and  Davies 
countiea  Here  their  numbers  rapidly  increased.  They  formed  three 
extensive  settlements,  established  a  bank,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a 
most  fiourishing  condition.  But  again  various  troubles  fell  upon 
them.  The  bank  failed,  and  Smith  was  obliged  to  conceal  hitno^^Tf 
Their  old  persecutors  roused  the  popular  feeling  against  them,  sad 
finally,  by  *'an  extraordinary  order,"  issued  by  the  governor  of  Mis- 
souri, in  the  summer  of  1888,  they  were  violently  ejected  from  their 
homes^  plundered  of  their  goods^  and  subjected,  the  women  especially, 
to  the  most  frightful  atrodtiesL 

Beiug  thus  expelled  from  Misssouri,  th^  settled  in  Illinois,  where 
they  were  at  first  treated  with  great  kindness.  An  admirable  site 
having  been  purchased  by  them  on  the  Mississippi,  at  the  head  of  the 
Dee  Moioes  Uapids,  they  «hi  the  fall  of  1889"  laid  the  foundation  of 
their  famous  city  of  Nauvoo,  or  '  the  Beautiful,'  for  which  the  state 
legislature  granted  them  in  December  1840  a  charter  of  incorporation 
with  unuausl  privileges.  Smith  dwells  with  great  delight  on  this  cityi 
wluch  he  had  seen  rise  up  under  his  presidency  from  a  wild  tract  to 
be  a  place  of  **  1600  well-built  houses,  and  more  than  15,000  inhibit 
ants,"  all  looking  to  him  for  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  guidance. 
Among  the  chittf  things  which  he  describes  as  provided  for,  was  "the 
Univenttty  of  Kauvoc^  where  ali  the  arts  and  sciences  wUl  grow  w*'th 
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the  growth  and  strengthen  with  the  Btreogth  of  this  beloved  city  of 
the  saints  of  the  last  days."  But  the  grand  feature  of  the  city  was  the 
great  temple,  which  Smith  thus  describes: — **The  temple  of  God, 
now  in  the  ooorse  of  erection,  being  already  raised  one  story,  and 
which  is  120  feet  by  80  feet,  of  stone  with  polished  pilasters,  of  an 
entire  new  order  of  architecture,  will  be  a  splendid  house  for  the 
worship  of  God,  as  well  sa  unique  wonder  of  the  world,  it  befaig  built 
by  the  direct  rtfvcktion  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  salyation  of  the  living 
and  the  dead." 

The  progress  of  Nauvoo  was  even  more  rapid  than  that  of  any  of 
the  preceding  place&  Converts  flocked  in  from  foreign  countries  as 
well  as  from  different  parts  of  America ;  the  people  were  peaceful  and 
industrious,  the  land  was  fertile,  and  the  settlement  waa  eminently 
prosperous.  Dangers  of  various  kinds  beset  Smith,  but  he  escaped 
from  them  all.  Ue  had  in  1841  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  sedition, 
Ac.,  but  being  carried  before  the  authorities  of  Nauvoo,  he  was  set 
at  liberty.  Again,  he  was  charged  with  shooting  at  the  ex-governor 
of  Missouri,  and  deemed  it  prudent  to  conceal  himself  for  a  time,  but 
eventually  surrendered,  and  being  sble  to  prove  that  he  was  **  some 
hundreds  of  miles  distant"  fiom  the  scene  of  the  attack  be  was 
acquitted.  Among  his  followers  too  there  were  occasional  symptoms 
of  disaffection,  but  they  never  extended  widely,  and  were  easily  sup- 
pressed. With  the  '  gentiles '  settled  in  Nauvoo,  and  whom  he  could 
not  keep  out,  he  had  more  trouble ;  and,  as  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, the  reports  which  bad  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Mormons 
from  thtrir  former  cities  followed  them  here,  and  suspicion  and  hatred 
gathered  about  them.  But  Smith  from  the  foundation  of  Nauvoo  had 
been  making  provision  agnin^st  tbis  danger.  He  had  procured  the 
insertion  of  a  provision  in  the  city  charter  empowering  the  formation 
of  an  independent  civic  militia,  which  he  at  once  organised,  and  of 
which  he  constituted  himself  '  lieutenant-general.*  He  also  set  about 
consolidating  his  spiritual  as  well  as  dvio  government,  and  he  made 
careful  provision  for  an  ample  succession  of  hardy  and  zealous  mis- 
sionaries. The  Book  of  Mormon  wav  an  historical  revelation:  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  church  were  to  be  enunciated  in  subse- 
quent revelations  as  circumstances  called  them  forth.  The  first  point 
was  his  own  acceptance  as  '*  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator."  In  oth^-r 
words,  tbis  **  church  of  the  latter  dnys  "  was  to  be  a  theocracy,  with 
himself  as  its  head  and  inspired  It^giolator — at  once  the  Moses  and 
Aaron  of  this  new  house  of  Israel.  Nor  in  this  capacity  wss  he  ever 
found  wanting.  He  was  always  ready  in  the  moment  of  difficulty 
with  the  needful  revelation.  In  tbi^  manner  he  successively  defined 
his  own  position,  provided  for  hii  requirements,  established  his 
'orders'  of  apostles,  elders,  priests,  &o.,  in  the  church,  and  ret^ulated 
all  ceremonies,  as  well  as  defined  its  creed.  These  later  revelations 
will  all  be  found  in  the  *  Doctrines  and  Covenants  of  the  Church  of 
Jesos  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  selected  from  the  Revelations  of 
Ood,  by  Joseph  Smith,  President,'  of  which  there  have  been  numerous 
editions  published.  But,  whatever  was  Smith's  power  over  his  fol- 
lowers, he  was  sadly  deficient  in  wariness  in  his  dealings  with  the 
outer  world.  Again  and  again  he  suffered  himself  to  come  into  con- 
tact with  the  civil  authority  of  the  state ;  and  his  impunity  led  him, 
notwithstanding  the  terrible  lessons  he  had  already  received,  to  defy 
the  storm  that  was  plainly  gathering  around  him.  So  little  did  he 
heed  the  danger,  that  in  prospect  of  the  presidential  election  of  1844 
ha  published  his  own  '  Views  of  Government,'  a  sort  of  social  scheme, 
in  which  "  honesty  and  love,"  so  that  all  might  form  a  brotherhood, 
were  declared  to  be  the  motive  forces  of  just  government;  and  he  was 
actually  put  in  nomination  for  the  presidency. 

But  he  did  not  live  to  the  day  of  election.  The  storm  that  had 
been  so  long  gathering,  burst  before  then  and  swept  him  away  in  its 
fury.  The  *  gentile '  residents  in  Nauvoo,  supported  as  it  would  appear 
by  some  of  the  dissatisfied  among  the  saints,  had  established  an  opposi- 
tion newspaper '  The  Expositor,'  which,  growing  more  and  more  bold, 
ventured  at  length  to  denounce  the  monds  of  the  prophet  as  well  as 
bis  system  of  government  The  city  oouncU  now  interfered  and 
oondemned  the  newspaper  to  silence ;  upon  which  a  mob  assembled, 
broke  into  the  office  and  destroyed  the  presses.  The  proprietors 
charged  some  of  the  Mormon  leaders  with  inciting  the  mob  to  this 
act,  and  they  were  formally  arrested,  but  immediately  set  at  liberty  by 
the  public  prosecutor  entering  a  fioUe  protequi,  a  practice  said  to  have 
become  usual  when  a  'saint'  was  chiftiged  with  any  offence.  The 
injured  parties  now  carried  their  complaints  before  the  governor  of 
Illinois,  who,  having  been  long  waiting,  as  is  said,  for  a  legal  opportunity 
to  crush  the  power  of  Smith,  readily  granted  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension, June  24,  1844,  on  a  charge  of  treason  and  sedition.  Smith's 
first  impulse  waa  to  put  Nanvoo  into  a  state  of  defence^  and  his  militia 
was  drawn  out.  But  on  the  approach  of  the  state  troops,  he  offered, 
in  order  to  avoid  bloodshed,  to  surrend«r  On  condition  that  Governor 
Ford  would  guarantee  his  safety  till  his  trial  could  take  place.  This 
was  agreed  to,  and  Joseph  Smith,  hii  brother  Hyram,  and  some  other 
of  the  leading  memben  of  the  coundl  were  carried  prisoners  to 
Carthage  jaiL  A  guard  small  in  number  and  purposely  chosen,  as  is 
affirmed,  from  among  Smith's  declared  enemies,  was  set  over  them  ; 
but,  on  the  27th  of  June,  a  mob  of  about  200  armed  ruffians  broke 
into  the  jail,  and  firing  in  at  the  door  of  the  room  in  which  the 
brothers  were  confined,  shot  Hyram  dead  at  once.  Joseph  Smith 
^tempted  to  escape  by  the  window,  but  was  blocked  down,  carried 


out,  and  shot.  His  dying  exclamation  is  said  to  have  been  *'  O  Lord 
my  God."  His  body  was  given  up  to  his  friends,  and  buried  with 
great  solemnity. 

Perhaps  the  death  of  Smith  at  that  time  did  more  than  any  other 
event  could  have  done,  to  confirm  and  consolidate  the  Mormon 
churoh.  Smith  himself,  it  is  evident,  was  becoming  intoxicated  with 
power  and  prosperity.  He  is  said  to  have  given  way  to  lust  and  in- 
temperance, and  though  tbe  statement  is  warmly  denied,  there  appean 
to  be  truth  in  the  report,  though  the  extent  has  been  no  doubt  greatly 
magnified.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  beginning  to 
disgust  even  his  followers,  when  his  murder  banished  all  feelings  but 
those  of  pity  and  reverence.  Thenceforth,  he  was  thought  of  only  as 
the  glorified  prophet  and  martyr;  and  his  followers  braced  their 
nerves  to  endurance  by  the  remembrance  of  their  master's  fate  and 
example.  In  Nauvoo  itself  the  impression  produced  by  the  event  was 
most  profound.  At  first  the  popular  ciy  waa  only  for  revenge,  but  their 
leaders  exhorted  them  to  forbearance,  and  succeeded  in  tbeir  exhorta- 
tions. They  then  proceeded  to  elect  a  successor  to  Smith.  Three 
candidates  put  forward  their  claims  to  the  prophet's  place.  The  choice 
of  the  council  fell  on  Brigham  Young,  who  as  soon  aa  he  was  installed 
took  measures  to  remove  hii  people  far  beyond  the  farthest  settle- 
ments of  his  countrymen,  convinced  now  that  only  in  a  country  far 
distant  from  societies  living  under  the  established  forma,  could  the 
vinion  of  the  Prophet  stand  a  chance  of  realisation.  The  only  stipula- 
tion made  with  their  enemies  was  that  they  should  be  unmolested 
till  they  could  finish  and  dedicate  their  beautiful  temple;  and  as  soon 
as  that  was  acoompllahed,  S<fptember  1846,  the  last  band  of  the 
brethren  departed  from  the  laud  of  their  hopes  to  seek  a  new  land  of 
promise. 

Shortly  before  Smith's  death  he  estimated  his  foUowen  at  upwards 
of  160,000,  and  declared  that  they  were  to  be  found  among  almost 
every  civilised  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Probably  he  ex- 
aggerated alike  the  number  and  the  diffusion  of  his  disciples,  but  that 
their  number  was  very  great  and  that  they  were  very  widely  apread 
there  can  be  little  doubt  To  what  extent,  if  any,  th^  have  sinoa  inr 
creased  we  need  not  now  stay  to  inquire.  Their  present  condition 
will  be  more  properly  noticed  in  a  future  article.  It  only  remains 
now  to  state  their  doctrines  as  enunciated  by  Smith,  and  tbis  will  be 
best  done  in  the  creed  which  he  forwarded  a  few  months  before  his 
death  for  publication  in  Rupp's  work,  quoted  above : — 

<*  We  believe  in  God  the  Eternal  Father,  and  his  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
and  in  the  Holy  Ghost. 

"We  believe  that  men  will  be  punishsd  for  their  own  sins^  and  not 
for  Adam's  transgression. 

"  We  believe  that  through  the  atonement  of  Christ  all  men  may  be 
saved,  by  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of  the  QospeL 

"We  believe  that  these  ordinances  are — Ist^  Faith  in  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ;  2nd,  Repentance ;  3rd,  Baptism  hj  immersion  for  the 
remission  of  sins ;  4th,  Laying  on  of  hands  for  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

"  We  believe  that  a  man  must  be  called  of  God  by  *  prophecy,  and 
by  laying  on  of  hands'  by  those  who  are  in  authority,  to  pfeach  tbe 
Gospel  and  administer  the  ordinances  thereof 

*'  We  believe  in  the  same  organisation  that  existed  in  the  primitive 
churoh,  namely,  apostles,  prophets,  paston,  teachera,  evangelists,  &c. 

**  We  believe  in  the  gift  of  tongues^  prophecy,  rsveUuion,  visions^ 
healing,  interpretation  of  tongues,  £c 

**  We  believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  so  far  as  it  is  trane- 
Isted  correctly ;  we  also  believe  the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  Word 
of  God. 

"  We  believe  all  that  God  has  revealed,  all  that  he  does  now  revesl ; 
and  we  believe  that  he  will  yet  reveal  many  great  and  importsnt 
things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God. 

"  We  believe  in  the  literal  gathering  of  Israel,  and  in  the  restoration 
of  tbe  Ten  Tribes;  that  Zion  will  be  established  upon  this  (the 
Western)  continent.  That  Christ  will  reign  personally  upon  the  earth ; 
and  that  the  earth  will  be  renewed  and  receive  its  puadisal  glory. 

"We  claim  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Almighty  God  aooordingto 
the  dictates  of  our  conscience,  unmolested,  and  allow  all  men  the 
same  privilegej  let  them  worship  how,  where,  or  what  they  may. 

**  We  believe  in  being  subject  to  kings,  presidents,  rulers^  and  magiA- 
trates ;  in  obeying,  honouring,  and  sustaining  the  law, 

"  We  believe  in  b«'iog  honest,  true,  chaste,  benevolent^  Tirtnons^  and 
in  doing  good  to  all  men :  indeed  we  may  ssy  that  we  follow  the 
admonition  of  Paul,  '  We  believe  all  things,'  we  '  hope  all  things,'  w4 
have  endured  very  many  things,  and  hope  to  be  able  to  endors  all 
things.  If  there  is  any  thing  virtuous*  lovely,  ov  of  good  report^  or 
pndseworthy,  we  seek  tibereafter." 

In  this  creed  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  refevinoe  to  what  is 
now  oommonly  regarded  as  the  oharaoteristio  feature  of  the  Hoimoa 
system — polygamy,  nor  has  it  been  mentioned  in  oonneotion  with 
Smith  himselfl  There  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  last  year  of  Smith's 
life  this  was  one  of  the  chaiiges  brought  against  the  Mormonites, 
but  the  doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  wivea  was  never  openly  taught 
until  after  his  death,  and  if  he  proclaimed  it  at  all,  he  confined  thci 
revelation  to  the  initiated.  He  is  said  however  to  have  "sealed"  to 
himself  "  plural  wives,"  as  the  Mormons  express  it^  about  iwayears 
before  his  death ;  and  the  privilege  may  have  been  accorded  to  sQm« 
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of  the  chief  of  hia  follower!.  But  the  doctrine  in  iU  present  form  i« 
one  of  the'dey^pmenta'of  the  lyetem,  which  will  be  referred  to 
more  properly  io  our  notice  of  Brigbam  Toung. 

SMITH,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  an  Engliah  matliematician,  who  was  bom 
in  tbe  year-lOSd:  the  place  of  hia  hirth  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
waa  educaWd  are  aot  known ;  but  it  wpean  that  from  hia  youth  he 
applied  hioiaelf  diligently  to  the  atudy  both  of  pare  mathematica  and 
of  the  phymeal  ecienoea.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  waa  appointed 
tutor  to  tbe  Doke  of  Cumberland,  and  he  aubaequently  received  the 
title  of  maater  of  mechanics  to  the  king.  He  was  a  coufiin  by  hia 
mother's  aide  of  tbe  celebrated  Roger  Cote^  and  the  two  young  men 
were  iutituately  -oonneoted  by  friendahip  qb  well  as  by  blood ;  they 
pursued  their  stadies  in  each  otber^a  aodety,  and  their  united  laboura 
wei-e  directed  -t*  the  advancement  of  the  Newtonian  philosophy  in 
this  country.  '  Mr.  Cotee,  who  was  Flumian  professor  of  astronomy 
at  Cambridge,  dving  in  1716,  Mr.  Smith,  then  M.A.,  was  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  to  ancceed  him :  in  172S  he  was  made  LL.D. ; 
and  in  1742,  on  the  death  of  Dlr.  Bentley,  he  was  appointed  master  of 
Trinity  College. »  In  1722  he  published,  under  the  title  of '  Uarmonia 
Menaurarum/  and  with  a  valuable  commentary,  several  tracts  on 
philosophical  subjects  which  hiul  been  written  by  his  relative  and 
friend ;  and  in  173S  he  brought  out,  in  2  vols.  4to,  his  great  work, 
entitled  *A  Complete  Systom  of  Optica/  which  he  dedicated  to  the 
Rig) it  Hon.  Ed.  Wulpolei  Such  a  work  waa  then  much  wanted :  it 
coiitdna,  beside  a  full  development  of  the  several  different  branches 
of  the  science,  a  oonsiderable  number  of  applications  of  the  Rubjects 
to  astroBomy  and 'navigation ;  but  it  is  considered  as  rather  deficient  in 
perapicuity  and  artangemcnt.  It  waa  tranalated  into  French  in  1767. 
Dr.  Smith  undertook  to  correct  and  publish  Cotea'a  *  Lectures  on 
Hydrostatics  and  Pneumatics ; '  and  this  work  which  came  out  in  the 
year  1737,  was  enriched  with  a  great  number  of  notes,  explanatory 
and  illustratiyo  of  the  subjects.  A  second  edition  of  it  was  pubUshed 
in  1747.  In  the  following  year  be  published  in  one  volume,  8vo,  a 
treatise  called  '  Harmonics,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Musical  Sounds ; ' 
and  of  this  work  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1758.  This  learned 
man.  of  whose  Hfs  so  little  is  known,  was  in  1718  admitted  a  fellow 
of  ti.e  Hoyal  Society,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  with  most  of 
the  scientific  men  of  his  time.  He  died  at  Cambridge  in  1768,  in 
the  seventy*Binth  year  of  hia  .age,  having  been  a  liberal  benefactor 
both  to  the  University  and  to  Trinity  College ;  and  having  bequeathed 
two  annual  prizes,  each  of  251.,  for  students  who,  being  bachelors  of 
arts,  ahuuld  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy.  The  two  bachelors  who  g4in  these  prizes  are 
designated  by  the  name  of  Smith's  prizemen. 

SMITH,  SYDNEY,  Reverend,  was  bom  in  1771,  at  the  village  of 
Woodford,  in  Essex.  His  father,  a  gentleman  of  peculiar  habits, 
resided  at  Lydiard,  near  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire ;  his  mother  was 
of  French  extraction.  Sydney  Smith  was  educated  at  the  collegiate 
school  of  Winehester,  on  William  of  Wykeham*s  foundation,  rose  to 
be  captain  of  tAie  school,  and  was  elected  in  1780  a  scholar  of  New 
College,  Oxford^  of  which  college  he  waa  elected  a  fellow  in  1790.  He 
afterwards  west  for  some  six  months  into  Normandy,  where  he 
acquired  a  complete  mastexy  of  the  French  language.  In  1 796  he  took 
the  degree  of  M.A.,  and  soon  afterwards  obtained  the  curacy  of 
Nether-Avon,  near  Amesbory,  in  Wiltshire,  where  he  remained  about 
two  years,  aud  ■  then  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr. 
Hicks  Beach,  a  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who 
was  member  of  parliament  for  Cirencester.  Sydney  Smith  was  to  have 
gone  with  his  pupil  to  reside  at  the  Univeraity  of  Weinuur ;  but 
Germany  having  just  then  become  the  seat  of  war,  he  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  about  five  years.  Among  the  first 
persons  with  whom  he  formed  an  acquaintance  in  that  city  were  Henry 
Brougham,  now  Lord  Bronghamy  Francis  Jeffrey,  afterwards  Lord 
Jeffrey,  and  othevsof  similar  opinions  in  politics.  This  acquaintance 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  *  Edinburgh  Review,'  the  origin  of  which 
is  thus  related  by  Sydney  Smith  himself : — "  One  day  we  happened  to 
meet  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  story  or  fiat  in  Buccleuch  Place,  the 
elevated  residenOB  of  the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I  proposed  that  we  should 
set  up  a  Review  ;r  this  was  acceded  to  with  acclamation,  I  was 
appointed  editor, ^d  remained  loog  enough  in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the 
first  number  of  the.  'Edinburgh  Review."'  The  first  number  was 
published  in  October  1802.  Sydney  Smith  while  in  Edinburgh 
ofiSciated  at  the  Episcopal  chapel  there.  In  1804  he  removed  to 
London,  where  some^twe  or  three  years  before  he  had  man'ied  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Pybas,  the  banker,  and  .where  he  now  fixed  his 
residence.  He  became  popular  as  a  preaofaer  at  the  chapel  of  the 
Foundling  Hospital,  and  at  other  places.  He  also  delivered  lectiur#s 
on  polite  literature  witlv  much  applause  at  the  Royal  Institution  iu 
Albemarle  Street^  became  famous  as  a  wit,  aud  still  more  widely 
known  as  a  regular  contributor  to  the  'Edinboigh  Review.' 

Lord  Erskine,  whenXord  ChanoeUor,  gave  him  in  1806,  the  rectory 
of  Foston-le-Clay,  in  Yorkshira  In  1808  he  published  anonymously 
*  Letters  on  the  Subject  of  the  Catholics  to  my  brother  Abraham  who 
lives  in  the  Country,  hy  Peter  Plymley.'  In  1828  Lord  Lyndtaurat 
presented  him  a  staJl  in  Bristol  Cathedral,  and  a  year  or  two  later 
he  was  enabled  to  exchange  Foston  for  the  rectory  of  Combe-Florey, 
in  Somersetshire.  In  1331  he  was  appointed  by  Earl  Grey  one  of 
the  ciisoos  reeidentiary  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral    Except  a  few  yeais 


when  he  resided  at  his  rectory  of  Foston,  during  which  ho  was 
the  indefatigable  friend  of  his  poorer  parishioners,  and  occasional 
residence  at  Combe-Florey,  hia  place  of  reaidenoe  was  London,  where 
he  associated  with  literary  men  and  politicians  of  Whig  princtplos, 
distinguished  for  his  almost  unrivalled  wit,  and  his  conversational 
powers,  and  consequently  a  frequent  "  diner  out."  He  died  at  his 
house  in  Ghreen  Street,  May  fair,  London,  February  22nd,  1845,  and  waa 
buried  in  the  Kensall  Green  Cemetery.  He  left  the  bulk  of  his  pro- 
perty, wliioh  was  lai^e,  to  hia  widow  and  hia  son  Wyndham  Smith. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith  publiahed  *  Six  Sermons,'  Edinb.,  12mo, 
1800 ;  '  Sermon V  2  vols.  8vo.,  Lond.,  1S09 ;  several  occasional  sermons 
and  political  pamphlets  ;  and  contributions  to  the  *  Edinburgh 
Review.*  Iu  1889  he  published  what  he  himself  probably  regarded 
as  the  best  of  his  literary  compositions,  '  The  Works  of  tho  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith,*  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  a  preface  by  the  author  and  a 
portrait.  The  collection  consists  of  his  contributions  to  the  '  Ediu* 
burgh  Review,'  *  Peter  Plymley's  Letteiv,'  nnd  various  occasional  tracts. 
With  respect  to  his  coutributionsi,  he  observes,  "  I  see  very  little  in 
my  reviews  to  alter  or  repent  of.  I  always  endeavoured  to  fight 
against  evil,  and  what  I  thought  evil  thcu  I  think  evil  now.  I  am 
heartily  glad  that  all  our  disqualifying  laws  for  religious  opinions  are 
abolished,  and  I  see  nothing  iu  such  ineasiirea  but  unmixed  good  and 
real  increase  of  strength  to  our  establishment."  Two  volumes  of  his 
lectures  have  been  published  since  his  death,  under  the  title  of 
'  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy.' 

Sydney  Smith  is  a  very  effective  writer ;  he  has  very  considerable 
argumentative  power,  united  with  unfliigging  wit,  humour,  and  poig- 
nant satire  His  style  is  clear  and  forcible,  without  any  apparent  aim 
at  elaboration  or  polish.  Two  or  three  letters  which  he  published 
in  the  newspapers  shortly  before  his  death,  against  tho  repudiation  of 
their  debts  by  certain  States  of  North  America,  are  as  strong  in  argu- 
ment, as  pungent  in  satire,  and  as  effective  in  style  as  anything  which 
he  wrote  in  less  advanced  ap^e. 

(A  Memoir  of  tlie  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  hy  hit  DaughUr,  Lady  Holland, 
with  a  Selection  from  hii  LeiUrt.  Edited  by  Krs.  Austin,  2  voU. 
8vo.  1866.) 

SMITH,  SIR  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sods  of  John 
Smith,  of  Saffron-Waldeu,  who  appears  to  have  bee»  a  gentleman  of 
acme  distinction  in  the  county,  since  he  served  the  office  of  high- 
sheriff  for  Essex  and  Hertford  in  163S.  His  son  Thomas  was  bom  at 
Saffron- Walden,  on  the  28  th  of  March,  1614,  or  1615,  most  probably 
in  the  latter  year. 

In  1626  he  was  entered  of  Qnecn's  College,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1531.  It  is  said  to  have  b«in  after  this  that,  incited 
by  the  example  of  Dr.  John  Redman,  who  had  just  returned  from  the 
Contim  nt  an  accomplished  Greek  sohoUr,  he  made  himself  master  of 
that  language  iu  about  two  years ;  aud  the  story  is  commonly  told  so 
as  to  imply  that  the  study  of  Greek  wai  till  now  unknown  at  Cam- 
bridge. But  this  is  incrdiblo;  and  indeed  Smith's  own  relation  of 
the  methods  he  took  to  reform  the  prevalent  mode  of  reading  Greek  at 
the  university  shows  that  some  acquaintauce  with  the  language,  though 
perhaps  not  a  very  exact  or  profound  acquaintance,  was  previou^y 
general  among  the  students.  In  1636  ho  was  appointed  to  read  the 
public  Greek  lecture ;  and  it  was  while  holding  this  office  that,  in  con* 
junction  with  his  friend  Cheke,  he  introducea  tho  improved  mode  of 
prouounciog  the  Greek  letters,  of  which  he  has  given  au  account  and 
defence  in  bis  tract  entitled  '  De  Recta  et  Kmendata  Linguas  Qrroca? 
Pronuntiatioue,'  first  printed  in  4to,  at  Paris,  iu  1668,  and  ufterwards, 
along  with  the  '  Dinputationoa '  of  Cheke,  the  *  VIL  EpistoTte '  of 
Bishop  Gardener  (who  eapouaed  the  cauae  of  the  old  pronunciation), 
and  other  writinga  on  the  same  subject,  in  Henry  Stephen's  collection 
entitled  *  De  Linguae  Oraaca)  ac  Latinse  Vera  Pronuntiatione  Commen- 
taiii  Doctissimorum  Virorum,'  8vo,  1687. 

In  1636  Smith,  now  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the 
university,  was  chosen  public  orator,  and  for  same  years  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  that  office  with  great  applause.  But  in  1639  he  Icit 
England,  and  remained  abroad  for  two  or  three  years,  during  which 
time  be  visited  France  and  Italy,  and  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  the 
civil  law  at  Padua.  After  his  return  home,  having  taken  the  same 
degree  at  Cambridge  in  1642,  he  was  appointed  king's  professor  of  law 
iu  that  university,  and  he  seems  to  have  continued  to  reside  at  Cam* 
bridge  during  the  remiuoder  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VltL,  although  hi 
is  statevl  to  have  taken  at  least  deacon  s  orders,  and  to  have  held  in 
the  church  both  the  rectory  of  Leverington  io  Can^bridgcshire  ai^d 
the  deanery  of  Carlisle.  His  father  bad  been  long  attactied  to  the 
new  doctrines  in  religion,  and  he  had  himself  been,  brought  up  in  the 
reformed  f^ith  from  Us  c|>ildhood.  > 

The  accession  of  Edward  VL  however  was  thejgreat  turning  point 
in  the  history  of  this  learned  and  able  man.  ae  waa  immediate^ 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  lord  proteotor  Somerset;  and,  besides 
being  made  one  of  his  masters  of  request^*,  was  appointed  to  the  two 
lucrative  places  of  Provost  of  Etou  and  Steward  of  the  Stannaries. 
In  addition  to  his  classical  erudition.  Smith  had  distinguished  himaalf 
by  his  acquirements  both  in  the  pure  mathematics  aud  in  sudi 
physical  and  experimental  philosophy  as  was  then  known.  Wc  have 
aln^dy  seen  him  figuring  as  a  professor  of  law  and  as  a  (lergymnn :  in 
1648  he  appears  in  a  new  professional  character,  having  been  th«t  yiai* 
made  secretary  of  state  and  knighted.    The  same  year  he  was  sent  to 
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Brussels  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  There  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  on  the  fall  of  his  patron  Somerset  he  lost  his 
place  of  secretary ;  but  if  so,  he  was  soon  restored  to  it ;  for  in  April, 
1551,  he  was  sent  in  that  capacity  on  the  embassy  to  Henry  II.  of 
France,  to  treat  of  a  marriage  between  King  Edward  and  that  king's 

daughter* 

AY  hen  the  crown  passed  to  Mary,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  was  depriyed  of 
all  his  employments  and  preferments ;  but  having  conducted  himself 
with  prudence,  he  was  not  farther  molested,  and  was  even  allowed  a 
pension  of  100^  a  year.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he  web 
immediately  restored  to  his  dearery,  and  he  was  soon  also  recalled  to 
public  employment  In  1559  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent 
to  France  by  whom  a  peace  was  coucluded  between  the  two  countries ; 
and  being  again  sent  tnither  in  1562,  he  continued  to  reside  abroad  till 
1566.  He  was  also  employed  on  another  mission  to  France  in  1567. 
Then  he  resided  for  some  years  at  his  seat  in  the  country,  till  be  was 
recalled  to  court  in  1571 ;  and  being  admitted  of  the  privy  council, 
was  soon  after  appointed  assietant  secretary  of  state  under  Burleigh. 
In  1572  he  once  more  went  over  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  to  France ; 
and  while  he  was  abroad  he  was  nominated  by  the  queen  Chancellor  of 
the  Order  of  the  Qarter.  In  June  that  same  year,  on  Burleigh's  promo- 
tion to  the  place  of  lord  treasurer,  Smith  succeeded  him  as  secretary  of 
stite;  and  this  office  be  held  till  his  death,  August  12th,  1577.  He  died 
possessed  of  conaiderable  landed  property,  which,  as  he  left  no  issue, 
though  he  was  twice  married,  descended  to  the  family  of  one  of  his 
younger  brothers.  A  natural  son  whom  he  had  was  killed  in  Ireland 
in  1578. 

Besides  his  Latin  treatise  on  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  already 
mentioned.  Sir  Thomas  Smith  is  the  author  of  another  tract,  entitled 
'De  Recta  et  Emendata  Linguse  Anglicss  Scriptione,'  printed  along 
with  that  in  1568.  But  his  most  remarkable  work  is  that  entitled 
'The  English  Commonwealth,'  in  three  books,  first  published  in  1584, 
and  several  times  reprinted  since ;  and  in  a  Latin  translation  executed 
by  himself,  forming  one  of  the  small  volumes  of  the  collection  of  the 
'  RespubUcse.'  Some  shorter  performances  of  his  are  given  in  the 
appendix  to  his  Life  by  Strype.  which  also  contains  accounts  of  his 
unprinted  writings.    [Stbtfb,  John.] 

SMITH,  THOMAS  SOUTHWOOD,  M.D.,  a  distina^ished  writer 
and  physician.  He  was  boru  December  21,  1788,  and  took  his  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Kdiuburgh  in  the  year  1816. 
He  first  settled  in  the  country,  where  he  married,  and  came  to 
London  in  1820.  He  did  not  however  come  as  a  stranger,  for  in  1814 
he  bad  written  a  book  entitled  '  The  Divine  Government,'  which  had 
excited  very  general  attention.  In  this  work  he  exhibited  great  power 
of  thought  and  capabilities  which,  perhaps,  would  have  produced  more 
efifect  in  the  pulpit  than  in  the  medical  profession.  On  settling  in 
London  as  a  physician,  he  became  a  member  and  licentiate  of  the 
College  of  Physicians.  He  was  appointed  also  physician  to  the 
London  Fever  nospitaL  This  gave  him  an  opportimity  of  writing  a 
'Treatise  on  Fever,*  which  deservedly  increased  his  reputation  ssa 
physician.  He  was  one  of  the  originators  of,  and  writers  in  the '  West- 
minster Review.'  Here  he  forcibly  pointed  out  the  evils  of  the 
"  resurrection  "  system  as  then  practised  in  London,  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  schoolB  of  anatomy  with  the  means  of  dissection. 
The  articles  thus  written  were  republished  in  the  form  of  a  book,  with 
the  title  *  The  Use  of  the  Dead  to  the  Living.'    This  work  elicited 

general  attention,  and  concomitantly  with  the  atrocities  of  Burke 
1  Edinbuigh  and  Bishop  in  London,  led  to  the  passing  of  the  present 
Anatomy  Act^  by  which  the  medical  schools  are  enabled  to  study 
anatomy,  without  violating  in  any  manner  the  feelings  of  society. 
Dr.  Smith  supplied  the  principal  part  of  the  articles  on  anatomy, 
medicine,  and  physiology  in  the  'Penny  Cydopsedia.'  He  also 
wrote  a  work  on  'Animal  Physiology'  in  the  teries  published  by 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  and  the  '  Philo- 
sophy of  Health,'  a  work  of  extensive  knowledge  snd  practical  views, 
which  has  since  been  published  in  the  series  of  Knight's  Shilling 
Tolumea.  Dr.  Smith  was  for  many  years  the  intimate  friend  of 
Jeremy  Bentham,  and  his  medical  attendant  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  It  was  the  wish  of  this  distinguished  man  that  his  body 
should  be  dissected,  and  it  was  left  to  his  friend  Dr.  Smith  for  that 
purpose,  who  delivered  an  oration  on  the  occasion  at  the  school  of 
anatomy,  Webhctreet,  Maze  Pond,  on  June  9th,  1882.  Dr.  Smith 
was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  the  factoiy  children,  and  was  thus  greatly  instrumental  in  obtaining 
the  passing  of  the  Factory  Act.  From  this  time  his  career  became 
essentially  connected  with  the  sanitary  legislation  of  the  oountry. 
More  devoted  and  self-denying  efforts  for  the  removal  of  terrible 
evils  have  seldom  been  made.  To  this  his  reports  bear  testimony  in 
•very  direction.  Although  he  has  sacrificed  his  practice  and  his 
health  in  this  oause^  the  only  reward  he  has  received  is  an  annuity  of 
800^  a  year.  The  passing  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  and  the  various 
measores  which  have  been  taken  by  the  government  for  preventing 
the  spread  of  disease  and  the  increase  of  mortality  since  that  time,  were 
materially  advanced  by  the  labours  and  zeal  of  Dr.  Southwood  Smith. 
His  numerous  reports  on  sanitary  measures  and  public  health  have 
been  published  by  the  government  in  the  years  from  1888  to  1846, 
and  also  in  1849  and  1850.  [See  Supflbickit.] 
SMITH,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  author  of  the  first  geological  map  of 


England  and  Wales,  was  bom  on  the  23rd  of  March  1769,  at  Churchill, 
in  Oxfordshire^  and  died  on  the  28th  of  August  1839,  at  Northampton, 
where  a  tablet  is  intended  to  be  erected  by  subscription  to  his 
memory. 

The  life  of  this  distinguished  ornament  of  English  geology  is  full 
of  events  which  illustrate  the  power  of  a  vigorous  intellect  and  patieut 
disposition,  in  conquering  the  difficulties  which  sometimes  impede  the 
prosecution  of  science ;  but  we  propose  in  this  brief  notice  merely  to 
state  a  few  of  the  drcumstances  which  jnstify  his  admitted  claim  to 
be  entitled  'father  of  English  geology.* 

Previous  to  the  year  1791,  Mr.  Smith  had  made  observations  on 
the  yarious  sorts  of  land,  as  depending  on  different  kinds  of  rocks  ; 
had  compared,  for  example,  the  red  marls  and  lias  of  Warwickshire 
with  the  oolitic  soils  and  strata  of  Gloucestershire ;  but  in  1791,  being 
employed  to  make  cai«ful  surveys  of  collieries  and  mines  in  Somerset- 
shire, he  found,  on  descending  the  pits  and  comparing  the  under- 
ground sections  with  the  surface  features,  evidence  of  a  **  constancy  in 
the  order  of  superposition"  of  strata,  mnch  more  extensive  and 
practically  and  analytically  demonstrated  than  was  cTer  stated  or 
admitted  before.  Reflecting  on  this  circumstance,  he  resolved  to 
examine  if  the  strata  thus  regularly  superposed,  were  equally  or 
approximately  co-extenaive  in  the  limited  district  of  Somersetshire 
and  the  bordering  counties,  in  which  his  labours  were  then  confined. 
He  found  by  abundant  investigation  and  levellings  in  separate  valleys, 
that  generally  the  edges  of  the  strata  above  the  ooal  were  continuous 
on  the  surface,  their  plane  surfaces  declining  into  the  earth  in  one 
direction,  namely,  toward  the  east  or  south-east;  but  that  the  strata 
of  ooal  lying  beneath  the  red  marl  were  not  'conformed'  in  their 
inclination  to  the  rocks  above.  This  *  unconformity '  he  represented  by 
a  large  working  section  of  Puckleohurch  Colliery  in  Gloucestershire. 

In  his  investigations,  which,  as  engineer  to  the  Somerset  Coal 
Canal,  he  made  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  the  line  and  letting  the 
works,  it  became  difficult  always  to  recognise  and  discriminate  the 
rocks  which  were  to  be  out  through,  on  aooount  of  the  great  mineral 
resemblance  between  some  of  these  and  their  accidentally  displaced 
positionsL  Searching  for  marks  to  aid  these  distinctions,  Mr.  Smith 
was  quickly  led  to  perceive  the  oonstancy  with  which  certun  dasaes 
of  organic  remains  accompanied  only  particular  layers  or  strata.  By 
collecting  these  fossils,  and  placing  them  in  relative  order,  as  they 
were  found  lying  in  the  earth,  he  was  soon  able  by  their  aid  to 
'identify'  the  strata  near  Bath;  to  declare,  regarding  all  these 
stratified  rocks,  that  they  had  each  formed  "  suooessively  the  bed  of 
the  sea,"  and  contained  each  the  remains  of  tho  creatures  which  then 
lived  and  died.  These  remains  were  different  in  different  strata, 
becauso  at  successive  times  the  forms  of  life  had  changed,  and  because 
of  the  influence  on  life  of  the  different  mineral  constitution  of  the 
sea's  bed  ;  but  they  were  generally  identical  in  distant  parts  of  the 
same  strata. 

With  these  ideas  clearly  established,  Mr.  Smith,  in  1794,  was 
enabled,  by  one  long  journey  through  a  great  part  of  England  and 
Wales,  to  generalise  the  propositions,  and  to  commence^  as  an  obvious 
consequence  of  such  views,  a  'Map  of  the  Strata  of  England  and 
Wales.'  Five  years  afterwards  he  drew  up  a  tabular  view  of  the 
'Order  of  the  Strata  and  their  imbedded  Organic  Remains,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Bath,  examined  and  proved  prior  to  1799.'  A  geological 
map  of  England  on  a  small  scale  was  produced  in  1801 ;  and  the 
author  promised  in  that  year  a  valuable  volume  to  accompany  docu- 
ments so  new  and  important.  The  originals  of  these  documents  are 
fortunately  preserved.  It  would  be  painful  to  speak  of  the  dis- 
couragements and  difficulties  which  Mr.  Smith  had  to  overconte 
before, in  1815,  on  a  large  and  handsome  scale,  appeared  the  'Geo- 
logical Map  of  England  and  Wales,  with  part  of  Scotland,'  with  an 
interesting  memoir.  These  difficulties  were  often  generated  by  his 
own  unmeasured  zeal  in  prosecuting  his  favourite  science.  To  it  all 
the  considerable  profits  of  a  successful  profession  were  freely  devoted; 
and  not  even  in  later  years,  when  he  had  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
such  devotion,  was  he  ever  known  to  regret  this  inoouTenient  profusion. 

From  1819  to  1824  he  gave  to  the  world  twenty-one  geologically 
coloured  maps  of  English  counties  (including  the  remarkable  four- 
sheet  map  of  Yorkshire),  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  nephew  and 
pupil,  Mr.  John  Phillips,  now  professor  of  geology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford.  [Phillifs,  John.]  He  also  published  some  valuable  sections, 
and  two  unfinished  volumes  on  Organic  Remains.  In  1824  Mr.  Smith, 
for  the  first  time,  lectured  on  geology,  in  a  course  delivered  at  York 
before  the  then  newly  formed  Yorkshire  Philosophical  Society ;  and 
he  subsequently  delivered  lectures  at  Scarborough,  and  before  the 
Philosophical  Societies  of  Hull  and  Sht  ffield. 

In  1828  he  entered  into  an  engagement  in  which  were  passed  six  of 
the  calmest  and  happiest  years  of  his  dedming  life.  Sir  John  V.  K 
Johnstone^  Bart,  of  Hackness  in  Yorkshire^  on  succeeding  to  bis 
estates,  was  desirous  of  converting  to  practical  effect  on  his  farms, 
some  of  the  geological  and  botanical  truths  which  he  knew  to  hare 
been  established  in  the  museum  and  laboratory.  Ha  found  in  Mr. 
Smith  the  union  of  practical  and  theoretical  knowledge  which  was 
neoessary  for  his  object,  and  also  a  desire  to  exemplify  that  knowledge 
in  agrieoltuiml  improvements,  which  exactly  coincided  with  his  own 
wishes.  From  1828  to  1884,  accordingly,  Mr.  Smith  acted  as  his  land* 
steward,  resided  at  Haekness,  and  occupied  himeelf  in  the  usual 
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couoerns  of  a  large  landed  estate;  prodacing  also  a  beautiful  geo- 
logical map  of  the  Haoknew  property,  exeoated  in  great  detail  and 
with  extreme  exactitude. 

In  1881  however  he  had  been  drawn  from  his  retirement  by  the 
Oeologioal  Society  of  London,  whioh  awarded  to  him  the  first  medal 
placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  bequest  of  Wollaston,  "in  considera- 
tion of  his  being  a  great  original  difiooverer  in  English  geology ;  and 
especially  for  his  being  the  first  in  this  oonntry  to  discoyer  and  to 
teach  the  identification  of  strata,  and  to  determine  their  succession  by 
means  of  their  imbedded  fossils."  In  1885  he  reoeiyed  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  during  a  few  years  he  enjoyed  a 
pension  of  100^.  from  the  orown. 

In  1888  he  was  appointed  by  the  goTemment  a  member  of  the 
oommission  for  selecting  the  stone  of  which  the  £Iew  Palace  of  West- 
minster, or  new  houses  of  Parliament,  should  be  constructed.  In 
this  he  was  associated  with  Mr.  (now  Sir  Charles)  Bany,  the  architect 
of  the  intended,  building,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Henry  T.)  de  la  Beohe, 
director  of  the  Museum  of  Economic  Gteology,  and  Mr.  William 
Harriott  Smith,  a  sculptor  of  architectural  ornaments,  possessing 
great  practical  knowledge  of  building-stones.  They  examined  all  the 
principal  quarries  of  the  kingdom,  and  obtained  specimens  of  the 
stone  worked  in  them,  Dr.  Smith's  previous  knowledge  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  them  being  found  highly  beneficial  to  the  commission ;  the 
magnesian  limestone^  or  Dolomite,  of  Anston  in  Yorkshire,  belonging 
to  the  Permian  system  of  strata,  being  finally  adopted  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  for  which  accordingly  it  has  actually  been  employed.  A 
re-examination  of  the  Dolomite  quarries  with  Mr.  Barry,  in  1889,  was 
his  last  work  of  a  public  nature.  At  his  death,  a  vast  mass  of 
unpublished  papers,  many  of  which  are  of  uncommon  merit  and  bear 
on  practical  applications  of  geology,  constituted  his  whole  property. 

(Fitton,  in  Edinb,  Review  for  1817;  Sedgwick,  Addrest  to  Oeol.  Soe., 
1831;  Magas,  of  Nat.  ffUt,  1889;  Memoin  of  W.  Smith,  LL,D,,  hv 
John  Phillips,  P,llS^  8vo,  London,  1844.  In  this  very  valuable  work 
a  catalogue  is  given  of  Dr.  Smith's  publications  on  the  geology  of 
England  and  Wsdes,  consisting  of  28  maps,  a  table  of  strata,  6  sections^ 
and  the  two  works  on  '  Organised  Fossils '  alluded  to  above.) 

*SMITH,  WILLIAM,  LL.D.,  was  bom  in  the  year  1814  in  London. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  London,  now  University  College, 
where  he  early  distioguished  himself  by  his  acquirementa  in  classical 
literatureL  He  was  intended  for  tiie  legal  profession,  and  kept  his 
terms  at  Gray's  Inn ;  but  preferring  the  study  of  languages  to  that  of 
law,  and  having  added  the  German  language  to  hia  previous  acquisi- 
tions, he  was  appointed  Professor  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  German 
languages,  in  the  Independent  Colleges  of  Highbuiy  and  Homerton. 
He  wrote  fbr  the  'Penny  Cyclopaedia'  theartida  'Language,'  whioh 
excited  mudi  attention,  and  articles  of  olaasical  biography.  In  January 
1841,  he  commenced,  as  editor,  the  publication,  in  Parts,  of  the  'Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,'  the  first  of  those  classical 
dictionaries  with  which  his  name  haa  since  been  associated.  This 
Dictionary  was  completed  in  April  1842,  forming  an  8vo  Tolume  of 
1121  pages,  or  2242  colunms,  illustrated  by  numerous  wood-engravinga 
in  outline.  The  articles  were  written  by  some  of  the  best  scholars  in 
this  country,  including  himself.  In  April  1848,  he  commenced  the 
publication,  also  in  Parts,  of  the  'Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography  and  Mythology,'  which  was  completed  in  June  1849,  in 
8  vols.  8vo,  comprising  about  8700  pages.  The  'Dictionary  of  Greek 
and  Roman  Geography,'  was  commenced  in  January  1852,  and  com- 
pleted in  May  1857,  and  forma  2  volumes,  similar  to  the  preceding. 
Thus  the  entire  subject  of  classical  arob»ology  is  included  under  the 
tiiree  separate  divisions  of  Antiquities,  Biography  and  Mythology,  and 
Geography.  Each  divinon  having  by  thig  means  been  completed 
within  a  comparatively  short  period,  a  much  larger  number  of  readers 
have  become  purchasers  of  the  Dictionariea  than  there  would  have 
been  if  the  whole  had  been  comprised  under  one  alphabet  In  all  these 
works  the  artidles  are  generally  well  written,  terse  in  style,  sufiloiently 
full  of  accurate  information,  and  the  beat  and  latest  authorities  are 
constantly  cited.  They  are  provided  with  chronological  and  genealo- 
gical tables,  and  with  tables  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  They 
are  all  illustrated  by  wood-engravings,  and  the  geography  has  four 
maps.  To  the  classical  student  Uiey  are  of  the  highest  value, 
and  as  booka  of  reference  must  form  a  part  of  the'  library  of  every 
scholar. 

Meantime  a  new  edition  of  the  '  Dictionary  of  Antiquities '  was 
published  in  1851,  and  Dr.  Smith  alio  published  an  abridgment  of  it 
for  the  use  of  schools.  He  also  published  a  '  New  Clsasical  Dictionary 
of  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Geography,'  8vo,  1851,  which  is  chiefiy 
an  abridgment  of  the  *  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography  and 
Mythology,'  together  with  abridgments  of  the  geographical  articles 
which  were  afterwards  to  appear  in  the  'Dictionaiy  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Geography.'  The  Antiquities  are  thus  excluded  from  the 
'  New  Classical  Dictionary,'  which  is  probably  a  convenience  to  the 
publishers,  but  doubtless  ia  a  defect  in  the  work.  In  1852  Dr. 
Smith  published  an  abridgment  of  it^  entitled  a  'Smaller  Classical 
Dictionary.' 

In  1850  the  Coward  College  waa  united  with  the  colleges  of  High- 
bury and  Homerton,  and  the  whole  were  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  New  College,  London,  of  which  Dr.  Smith  waa  appointed  Ptofessor 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature.   In  1858  Dr.  Smith 
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was  appointed  Classical  Examiner  in  the  University  of  London.  In  the 
same  year  he  published  a  *  School  History  of  Greece,  from  the  Earliest 
Times  to  the  Roman  Conquest,  with  chapters  on  the  History  of  Lite- 
rature and  Art,'  12ma  In  March  1854  the  first  volume  was  published 
of  '  The  History  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by 
Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.,  with  notes  by  Dean  Milman  and  M.  Guiaot  - 
edited  with  additional  note  by  William  Smith.  LL.D.,'  8  vols,  8vo.  Iix 
June  1855,  was  published  'A  Latin-English  Dictionary,  based  upon  the 
Works  of  Forcellini  and  Freund,  by  William  Smith,  LUD.,'  8vo.  An 
abridgment  of  this  Dictionary,  for  the  use  of  younger  students,  and 
with  some  additions  for  their  special  adyantage^  was  prepared  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  author,  and  was  published 
under  the  title  of  'A  Smaller  Latin-English  Dictionary,  by  William 
Smith,  LL.D.'  He  ia  now  (1867)  understood  to  be  editor  of  the 
'  Quarterly  Review.* 

♦The  Rev.  Philip  Smith,  B.A.,  the  brother  of  Dr.  William  Smith, 
was  head  master  of  the  Mill  Hill  Protestant  Dissenters' School,  Hendon. 
He  wrote  several  articles  for  the  '  Penny  Cyolopssdia, '  and  has  been  a 
large  contributor  to  the  Classical  Dictionaries  edited  by  his  brother: 

SMITH.  Several  English  artists  of  this  name  may  be  briefly 
mentioned.  John  Smith,  a  contemporary  of  Kneller,  after  whom  he 
engraved  many  portraits,  was  by  far  the  best  mezeotinto  engraver  of 
his  Ume.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  and  comprise  not  only 
portraits,  but  historical  and  miscellaneous  subjects  alsa  The  '  Biog. 
Univ.,'  without  referring  to  any  English  authority,  gives  1654  as  the 
date  of  his  birth,  and  1719  as  that  of  his  death;  and  several  other 
works  state  that  he  died  in  1720.  The  writer  has  however  seen  a 
print  with  his  name,  bearing  the  date  1721.  From  Dallaway's  edition 
of  Vertue's  'Catalogue  of  Engravers,'  it  would  appear  that  there  wero 
two  engravera  of  thia  name,  father  and  son ;  but  thia  statement 
rests,  as  far  as  we  know,  on  no  other  authority.  A  note  in  the  work 
referred  to  mentions  a  collection  of  574  engravings  by  these  artiatn. 
Of  the  more  eminent  John  Smith  (if  Uiere  were  really  two)  there  ia  a 
portrait  by  Kneller.  Strutt  mentions  an  indifferent  portrait  engraver 
named  Jacob  Smith,  who  was  living  in  1780,  and  executed  portraits 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  eadi  of  which  consisted  of 
a  single  spiral  line;  and  Gabruel  Smith,  who  died  in  1783,  and 
excelled  in  the  chalk  style  of  engraving.  He  lived  for  some  time  in 
Paris,  but  was  a  zMtive  of  London,  where,  according  to  the '  Biog. 
Univ.,'  he  was  bom  in  1724.  Samuxl  Smith,  a  landscape  engraver, 
surpassed  by  few,  if  by  any,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
century.  He  engraved  a  beautiful  plate  of  Wilson's '  Niobe,'  which 
is  now  in  the  National  Gallery ;  the  figures  were  put  in  by  Sharpe. 
He  also  did  the  landscape  to  Sharpe's  '  Holy  Family,'  after  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  some  engravings  from  Loutiierbourg.  As  he  worked 
much  for  other  engravers,  hia  name  is  comparatively  unknown.  We 
have  been  unable  to  find  the  date  of  hia  birth  or  death,  and  know 
nothing  of  his  history  excepting  that  he  never  married.  William 
Smith,  bom  1707,  died  1764 ;  Gsobob  Smith,  bom  1714,  died  1776 ; 
and  John  Smith,  bom  1717,  died  1764,  were  three  brothers,  natives,  it 
is  commonly  Stated,  of  Chichester,  although  Pilkington  mentions 
Guildford  instead  of  that  place.  George  Smith  ia  always  spoken  of 
as  Smith  of  Chichester,  and  many  of  his  landscapea  are  views  of  the 
scenery  around  that  dty.  The  first  painted  chiefiy  portraits,  George 
painted  principally  landacape,  and  his  works  which  were  at  one  time 
m  great  request  display  much  ability,  and  a  tolerably  close  observa- 
tion of  nature,  but  they  are  deficient  in  colour  and  brilliancy.  John 
Smith  devoted  himself  mainly  to  fiower  painting.  Although  apparently 
self-taught,  they  attained  a  respectable  standmg  in  their  profession. 
A  picture  representing  the  three  brothers,  by  Pether,  has  been 
engraved.  Several  of  George  Smith's  landscapes  were  engraved  by 
Woollett 

SMOLLETT,  TOBIAS,  or,  as  he  was  baptised,  TOBUS  GEORGE, 
was  bom  in  the  old  house  of  Dalquhurn,  in  the  parish  of  Cardroas,  in 
the  valley  of  Leven,  in  1721,  of  good  famU/ ;  his  grandfather.  Sir 
James  Smollett  of  Bonhill,  upon  whom  he  was  left  dependent,  bcdng  a 
member  of  the  Scottish  parliament  The  lovely  scenes  among  which 
he  was  bred  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  on  his  tastes  and 
feelings;  and  he  describes  them  in  'Humphrey  Clinker'  with  great 
relish.  He  waa  sent  to  school  at  Dumbarton,  where,  under  lir.  Love, 
he  made  g^at  profidenoy  in  the  classicsL  His  tendency  to  ridicule 
was  nfanifeated  very  early,  and  he  wrote  abundant  satiriod  verses  on 
his  schoolfellows ;  and  he  also,  with  a  boyish  patriotism,  wrote  a  poem 
on  '  Wallace,'  which  haa  been  lost.  He  left  Dumbarton  for  Glasgow, 
where  he  chose  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  was  apprenticed  to 
Kr.  Gtordon,  suigeon,  whom  Smollett  ia  suppoaed  to  have  ridiculed  as 
Potion,  in 'Roderick  Random/ 

His  medical  studies  were  but  indifferently  pursued:  the  mors 
attractive  pursuit  of  literature  and  history — the  paasion  for  miacel- 
laneous  reading  which  so  often  besets  men  of  genius,  unable  to  confine 
themselves  to  any  one  branch  of  study — and  which  so  materially 
assisted  him  in  his  subaequent  literary  career — diverted  his  attentioiL 
Satirical  verses;  praoticaf  jokes,  prompted  by  a  wild  reckless  spirit  of 
enjc^yment;  poetical  and  literary  studies;  fruitless  endeavours  to  give 
the  proper  direction  to  his  eoogieB ;  these  occupied,  not  quHe  unpro- 
fitably,  his  early  years.  Before  completing  his  ei^teenth  year  he 
finished  a  tmgedy  called  'The  Regicide; *  the  pre£sce  to  which, 
written  ten  years  after,  is  perhaps  the  most  amusing  portion.    It  would 
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be  uDJust  to  reqoire  in  sucih  a  production  any  of  the  reqniaitea  of 
tragedy ;  it  would  be  ui^juot  to  olige^t  to  io  nrOBaio  a  man  aa  Smollett^ 
that  it  ia  only  stilted  proee;  and  it  would  be  still  more  unjust  to 
criticise  it  otherwise  than  as  the  production  of  a  boy ;  but  when  we 
find  him  in  his  preface  railing  at  the  managers,  and  looking  on  himself 
as  a  very  ill-used  man  because  it  was  not  produced ;  and  when  we 
look  at  this  tragedy,  which  he  brought  with  him  to  London  in  the 
hopes  of  making  his  fortune,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  tticka  of 
managers,  nor  at  his  being  reduced  to  *'print  it,  and  shame  the 
rogues." 

In  1740  Smollett  if9m  appointed  surgeon's  mate  on  board  a  ship  of 
the  line,  and  he  sailed  on  the  expedition  to  Carthagenai  He  deacribes 
this  expedition  in  'Roderick  Baudom,'  and  also  with  historical  accuracy 
in  the  'Compendium*  of  Voyages  and  Trayels'  which  he  publisfaed  in 
1756.  He  quitted  the  service  in  disgust  whilst  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  resided  for  some  time  in  Jamaica,  in  what  capacity  is  not  known. 
It  was  here  that  he  met  and  fell  in  lore  with  Anne  Irfaoellei^  whom  he 
•ubsequently  married.  On  his  return  to  London,  1744,  his  imagina- 
tion was  inflamed  at  the  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the  severitiee 
prsotised  in  the  suppression  of  the  Scottish  rebellion,  and  accordingly 
Tented  itself  in  some  stanzas  of  prosaic  fustian,  entitled  the  '  Tears  of 
Scotland.'  **  His  fHends  wished  him  to  suppress  this  piece,  as  having 
a  tendency  to  ofifend  the  Whigs,  on  whose  patronage  he  bad  some 
reliance ;  and  although  his  enthusiasm  was  at  present  too  warm  for 
advice,  and  he  had  from  this  time  declared  war  against  the  Whig 
ministers  under  George  II.,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  published 
with  his  name  for  many  years  after." 

'  Advice,'  a  satire,  was  his  first  appearance  In  public,  in  1746.    It 
has  all  the  dirt  and  Tehemence  of  Juvenal,  with  none  of  the  power ;  it 
alarmed  and  disgusted  his  friends,  increased  his  enemies,  and  enraged 
the  persona  attaokedr    He   wrote  also  an  opera  for  Covent-garden, 
called  '  Aloestet'    But  his  ungoyemable  temper  was  perpetually  pro- 
Toked  at  the  delays  and  hindrances  of  a  theatre^  and  a  quarrel  with 
the  manf^ger  prevented  its  being  acted.    The  next  year  he  again  dis- 
graced himeelf  by  a  satire,  the  *  Reproof,'  a  sequel  to  the  *  Advice,' 
and  of  the  same  stamp,  with  some  bitter  lines  on  Rich,  the  manager  of 
Covent-garden.    It  is  curious  to  see  how  he  quarrelled  vrith  iSl  the 
managers,  and  thus  for  ever  shut  the  theatres  sgainst  him ;  and  not 
content  with  quarrelling,  he  abused  and  ridiCutod  all  who  did  not 
agree  with  him  on  the  merit  of  his  pieces.    Oarrick,  Lacy,  Rich,  Quin, 
Akenside,  Lord  Lyttleton,  were  all  introduced  by  him  into  bis  novels 
and  satires,  and  made  to  pay  the  penalty  of  having  offended  an  author's 
vanity.    In  this  year,  1747,  he  married  Miss  LasceUes,  who  was  to 
have  had  three  thousand  pounds,  but  owing  to  a  suit  he  obtained  only 
a  small  portion  of  this  dowry.    This  disappointment,  together  with 
sundry  extravagancies  he  had  been  led  into,  placed  him  in  a  yeiy 
unpleasant  pecuniaiy  position,  to  relieve  which  he  published,  1748, 
'Roderick  lUndom,'  the  first  and  beat  of  his  novels.    It'  is  an  ad- 
mirable noTel,  and  one  which  must  ever  be  a  &yOurite.    The  style  is 
easy  and  unaffected:  the  incidents  rapid,  Taried,  but  loosely  con- 
nected, and  often  purposeless.    The  humour  is  broad,  palpable^  and 
coarse— mostly  of  a  physical  nature,  and  deriving  its  force  from 
external  drcamstances ;  for  instance,  Roderick's  "  carrotty  lotkM,  whidi 
bung  down  over  his  shoulders  like  a  pound  of  candles  "—the  adyen- 
ture  of  Strap  and  Mrs.  Weazle  (which  bears  some  resemblance  to 
Chauoelr*s  '  Reve's  Tale  ')~Strap's  ignorance  of  London,  and  the  adven- 
tures and  blunders  which  arise  therefrom.     Smollett's  humour  is 
essentially  vulgar,  but  hearty.     He  exhibits,  as  Hazlitt  said,  the 
ridiculous  accidents  and  reverses  to  which  human  life  is  liable,  not  the 
'stuff'  of  which  it  is  composed.    Smollett  does  not  probe  to  the 
quick,  as  Fielding  does,  nor  penetrate  beyond  the  surnce.    He  has 
great  knowledge  of  '  life,'  especially  in  its  worst  shades,  but  little  of 
character.     He  knows  the    peculiarities  of  men  better  than  their 
motives ;  their  eccentricities  better  than  their  natures.    In  a  word  he 
has  a  ready  eye  to  seize  the  superficial  distinctions  of  manner  and 
appearance,  but  little  insight  into  the  passions  and  character.    Here 
lies  Fielding's  superiority.     On  the  other  hand  he  has  a'*'rude  con- 
ception^ of  generosity  in  some  of  his  characters,  of  which  Fielding 
seems  incapable,^  his  amiable  persons  being    merely  good-natured. 
It  is  owing  to  this  that  Strap  is  superior  to  Partridge;  as  there  is  a 
heartiness  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  some  of  the  scenes  between  Lieu- 
tenant Bowling  and  his  nephew,  which  is  b<^ond  Fieldmg's  power  of 
impassioned  writing.**    (HazUtt's  *  Comic  Writers,'  p.  238.) 

In  1750  Smollett  went  to  Paris,  but  his  prejudices  against  the 
IVench  and  his  ignorance  of  their  language  rendered  his  stay  there  a 
short  one.  The  year  after  he  pubUshed  '  Peregrine  Pickle,'  which  was 
|;reatly  read  and  applauded.  He  received  "a  handsome  reward"  for 
xnsertmg  the  prurient  and  profligate  memoirs  of  Lady  Vane,  and  they 


could  be  construed  by  the  most  delicate  readers  into  a  trespass  upon 
the  rules  of  decorum  :** — the  one  was  a  consequence  of  the  other. 
After  *  Per^rine  Pickle'  vras  published,  he  resumed  lus  medical  pro- 
fession, and  announced  himself  as  Dr.  Smollett,  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  M.B.,  from  Mariachal  College,  Aberdeen,  in  June,  1750. 
With  this  character,  however,  he  endeavoured  to  set  up  in  Bath,  and 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  '  External  Use  of  Water.     IT 


■ay  to  the  author  who  reoeived  the  money  for  such  a  purpose  9— -one 
too  who  described  hhnself 


"Too  ooy  to  flatter  and  too  proud  to  serve, 
Thias  be  Uie  Joyless  dignitj  to  starve.'* 

Having  done  it,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised  at  his  "flattering  himself 
Ibat  he  had  expunged  eyery  adventure,  phrase,  and  insinuation  that 


^   .      . Nobody  how- 

ever seemed  inclined  to  trust  their  healtba  with  the  "popular  author," 
—reputation,  unless  exclusively  professional,  being  often  a  greater 
drawback  to  suocesa  than  the  most  profound  stupidity.  DiB^)pointed 
therefore  in  this  design,  he  again  took  up  the  pen  as  a  profession,  and 
fixed  himself  in  Ohelsisa,  where  he  wrote  the  *  Adventures  of  Ferdinand 
Count  Fdthom.'  This  novel  has  not  been  relished  so  muoh  as  the 
others,  and  with  reason;  the  subject  and  cbazaoters  are  disgusting^ 
and  the  story  is  tedious  and  spun  out.  There  is  however  some 
biting  satire  on  the  follies  and  vioes  of  the  world,  and  some 
powerfial  writing  in  it.  The  robbernroene  in  the  forest  is  a  master- 
piece of  e£bctb 

In  1755  he  published  by  subscription  his  tnnslation  of  'Don 
Quixote,**  this  translation,  which  has  been  so  often  praised,  is 
worthless.  Let  any  one  compare  it  with  the  original,  and  he  will  be 
struck  with  its  inefficiency.  All  the  difficult  passages  are  alurred 
over ;  Sancho's  dry  proverbial  humour  is  lost,  by  having  a  sort  of 
conscious  slang  mixed  with  it ;  the  exquisite  gravity  of  the  Don  is 
lost — ^his  use  of  antique  heroic  woids^  such  as  *  insula '  for '  Isla^'  '  las 
fiazafias  qoehan  fecho'  for  *  lae  hawtftas  que  ban  heobo,'  fta,  is  not 
represented ;  the  knelanoholy  and  poetical  shades  of  his  charaoter  are 
not  seized,  and  the  wh<de  becomes  yulgarised.  Lord  Woodbouslee 
was  the  first  to  detect,  in  his  'Essay  on  Translation,'  that  Smollett 
had  founded  his  translation  on  the  forgotten  one  of  Jarvis.  He  has 
been  said  to  haye  excelled  Jarvis,  but  without  justice.  Jarvis  had  a 
greater  knowledge  of  Spanish ;  and  if  his  translation  be  doll,  it  Is  at 
Mast  free  from  the  vulgarity  and  Smollettism  (so  to  speak)  of 
Smollett,  which  the  latter  has  contrived  to  infuse  into  his 
translation. 

Smollett  then  visited  his  relations  in  Scotland,  and  on  his  return 
to  London  imdertook  the  management  of  the  '  Critical  Review,'  which 
was  to  oppose  the  'Monthly  Review.'  His  taste  was  vitiated  and 
capricious,  and  his  temper  irritable :  bis  jealousy  bitter  and  vratchful, 
and  his  vaiiity  enormous.  These  were  not  the  qualities  desiraUe  in  an 
editor,  skid  m  consequence  his  power  to  offend,  coupled  with  his 
delight  in  oflending,  disgraoed  the  'Review'  with  unseemly  penon- 
aUtieSi  Among  the  many  he  attacked  was  Admiral  Knowle%  who 
brought  a^  action  against  the  printer  of  the  'Review'  for  a  libel 
SmoUett,  by  applying  to  persons  acquainted  with  Knowlee, 
endeavoured  to  stop  the  action,  but  without  avail,  and  when  judg- 
ment was  about  to  be  pronounced  on  the  printer,  he  stepped  for^ 
ward  and  declared  himself  the  author,  and  was  sentenoed  to  pay  100^ 
and  be  imprisoned  for  three-  montha  In  1757  he  wrote  the 
*  Reprisals^  or  the  Tan  of  Old  England,'  a  comedy  which  Oarrick,  in 
spite  of  their  old  quarrel,  produced  on  the  stage,  where  howeyer  it 
had  only  small  success.  In  1758  ho  brought  out  his  'Complete 
History  of  England  from  the  «iu4iest  times  to  the  treaty  of  Aix-la- 
ChapeUe  in  1748.'  This  was  written  in  the  space  of  fosuteen  months 
— a  specimen,  as  it  has  been  observed,  of  'literary  industry,'  a 
specimen  also  of  literary  presumption.  Neither  his  temper  of  mind 
nor  his  pursuits  had  qualified  him  to  be  an  historical  writer.  But  the 
work  was  written  in  a  dear  and  easy  style ;  it  be<Mime  yery  popular, 
and  was  immediately  reprinted  in  8yo  weekly  numbers,  of  which  an 
edition  of  ten  thousand  was  rapidly  sold. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  wrote  the  'Adventures  of  Sir  Launoelot 
Greaves,'  a  stupid  and  tedious  imitation  of  '  Don  Quixote.'    But  the 
characters  ot  Crowe,  Ferret,  and  Clarke  are  amusing.    This  novel  was 
printed  in  detached  parts  in  the  '  British  Magazine.'    The  suooees  of 
his  'Complete  History'  induced  him  to  continue  it  from  1748  to 
1764.    The  yolume  for  1766  was  written  by  Guthrie  during  Smolletl^s 
absence  on  the  Continent.    Smollett  is  also  supposed  to  have  written 
the  accounts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  for  the '  Univenel  History.' 
On  Lord  Bute's  promotion  to  the  administration,  Smollett  defen^d 
him  against  Wilkes  in  a  paper  called  the  'Briton,'  which  Wilkes 
answered  by  his  celebrated  'Korth  Briton.'     Smollett's  paper  was 
however  soon  discontinued,  and  his  services  were  unpaid.    About  1764 
also,  having  mastered  the  Frencb  language,  he  v^  engaged  in  a  trans- 
lation of  the  works  of  Yoltairs  and  a  compilation  entitled  '  The  Present 
State  of  all  Nations.'    In  June  1768  "traduced,"  as  he  sentimentally 
informs  us,  "by  malice,  persecuted  by  fii.ctiott,  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  sense  of  domestic  calamily,''  he  went  to  France  and  Italy,  and  on 
his  return  published  the  result  of  his  observations,  'Travels  through 
Tnane  tmd  Italy.'    Splenetic  and  prejudiced,  this  work  has  long  been 
foigotten.     His  Increasing  iU-health  made  trayellinsr  necessarjr,  and 
accordinglyhe  went  to  Scotland,  and  fh>m  Scotland  to  Batii,  and  in 
1767  found  himself  considerably  restored.    His  renewed  y%our  vraa 
shovm  in  the  'Adyentures  of  an'  Atom,'  a  yiolent  politick  sating 
wherein,  under  fictitious  names,  he  abused  ministers.    But  his  health 
again  requiring  a  milder  cHmate,  this  "independent  writer,"  this  man 
too  '*  coy  to  flatter,"  got  his  friends  to  solicit  the  vety  ministen  whom  - 
he  had  satirised,  for  a  consulship.    It  can  occasion  no  surprise  that 
this  application  did  not  succeed. 
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In  1769  however  be  laft  England  again  for  Italy,  writing  on  tha  way 
'The  Expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker/ a  pleasant  gosaipiDg  wor]^ 
whioh  has  remained  a  favourite.  "  It  is  quite  as  amusing  as  going 
the  journey  oould  have  been ;  and  we  have  just  as  good  an  idea  of 
what  happened  on  the  road  aa  if  we  had  been  of  the  party.  Humphrey 
Clinker  himself  is  exquisite ;  and  his  sweetheart  Winifrid  Jenkins  not 
much  behind  him.  Matthew  Bramble,  though  not' altogether  original, 
is  excellently* supported,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  prototype  of 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  the  'Rivals.*  But  Liemahago  is  the  flower 
of  the  flook.  Hia  tenadousnesa  in  argument  is  not  so  delightful  as 
the  relaxation  of  hia  logical  severity  when  he  finda  his  fortune  mel- 
lowing in  the  wintry  smUee  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  This  is  the  best 
preserved  and  most  severe  of  all  Smollett'a  charaoten.  The  indeoency 
and  filth  in  this  novel  are  what  must  be  allowed  to  all  Smollett's 
writtnga."    (Haalitt'a  *  Comio  Writers/  p.  239.) 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Leghorn  he  lingered  through  the  summer 
of  1771,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  SSeptember.  (Chambers,  'Smollett,' 
p.  195,)  Stout^  well-proportioned,  and  engaging  in  person ;  cold  in  his 
manners;  impetuous,  tfritablo,  and  unforgiving  in  temper;  oon- 
temptuous  and  bitter  towards  all  differ^noes;  hearty  and  loving  in  all 
•ympathiea;  proud  yet  mean;  vain,  yet  generous ;  of  quick,  versatile 
inteUeot;  considerable  information;  broad  exuberant  humour,  and 
ahrewd  observation — such  appears  to  have  been  Tobias  Smollett.  As 
a  novelist  he  stands  next  to  Fielding — as  a  poet  he  is  not  to  be  named 
— and  in  reference  to  bis  other  works  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
mere  booksaller^a  hack,  writing  for  bread,  with  no  other  object  than 
despatch. 

SMYTH,  WILLIAM,  waa  bom  at  Liverpool  in  1766,  and  was 
educated  at  Peterbouse,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  RA.,  and 
8th  Wrangler  in  1797,  and  M.A.  in  1790.  His  father,  who  was  a 
banker,  having  become  embarrassed  in  consequenoe  of  the  war  between 
Eng^d  and  FVance  in  1793,  he  was  compelled  to  look  around  for 
means  of  maintaining  himself,  and  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  to 
Thomas,  the  eldest  son  of  R  B.  Sheridan.  Of  his  connection  with 
tiiese  two  celebrated  characters  Mr.  Smyth  has  left  an  interesting 
little  'Memoir,'  printed  not  for  sale  in  1S40.  Mr.  Smyth  had 
accompanied  his  pupil  to  Cambridge^  and  from  that  time  it  became 
fak  settled  residence^  In  1806  he  published  a  small  volume  of  poetiy, 
^English  Lyrics,'  of  which  a  fifth  edition  was  issued  in  1850.  In 
1809  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Modem  History,  which  secured 
him  a  moderate  competenoe,  as  the  salary  is  iOOl,  a  year.  He  oom- 
menoed  Ids  lectures  the  same  year,  of  which  the  first  series  comprised 
the  period  from  the  irruption  of  the  northern  nations  into  the 
dominions  of  the  empire,  to  the  English  revolution  of  1688;  the 
second  series  extended  from  that  period  to  the  dose  of  the  American 
war ;  the  third  series  commenced  in  1810,  comprised  a  history  of  the 
French  reyolution  from  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  to  the  dose  of 
the  Constitaent  Assembly;,  and  the  fourth  continued  it  down  to  the 
fall  of  Robespierre.  To  these  he  added  in.  1882;  183(>,  and  1837, 
Supplementaiy  Lectures,  containing  reflecUooaand  observations  on  the 
events  of  that  revolution,  and  in  1886  two  others  on  Amerioa.  The 
whole  were  published  in  1840,  and  have  been  since  reprinted  in 
Bohn'a  Historical' Library  in  1854-5.  These  lectures  were  popular 
during  their  delivexy,  and  are  well  adapted  for  the  purpose  intended, 
namely  that  o^  exdting  attention  to  the  study  of  history^  rather  than  as 
satisf^og  all  the  requirements  of  the  student;  nevertheless  they  con- 
tain a  nsefbl  eommentary  on  the  events :  the  first  two  series,  though  the 
briefest,  beinff  perhaps  the  best.  In  1840,  was  alao  printed  for  private 
circulation,  what  is  called  an  '  Occasionsl  Lecture,'  It  is  a  fueasant 
little  pamphlet,  ooeaatoned  by  Uie  desire  of  a  lady  to  hear  a  lecture^ 
of  which  it  takea  the  form.  Itls  an  eulogium  on  woman,  displaying 
considerable  humour,  with  much  varied  reading,  and  is  dated  1814. 
In  1845  hepubliihed  his  last  work,  *  Evidences  of  Christianity/ and 
on  June  26th,  1849,  he  died  at  Norwich,  aftefr  having  worthily 
occupied  his  professorial  chair  for  forty  years.  In  1851  a  painted 
window  by  Wandngton,  repreaenting  the  'Adoration  of  the  Magi»'  waa 
erected  by  some  of  his  friends  to  his  mamoiy  iki  the.  north  aide  of 
Norwich  CathedraL 

SNELL^  WILLEBRORD,  a  Dntdi  mathattatacSan  and  philosopher, 
waa  bom  in  1591,  at  Leyden,  in  the  uniTeraity  of  which  dty  his  father, 
Rudolph  Snell,  the  author  of  several  sdentifio  works,  was  professor  of 
mathematics.  He  at  first  applied  himself  to  the  stody  of  the  law,  but 
he  very  soon  abandoned  that  pvsuit^  and  devoted  himsdf  to  tha 
mathemattos.  In  these  he  early  made  great  prognas,  and  at  aeveiiteen 
years  of  age  he  published  an  essay,  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
restore  the  lost  treatise  of  ApoOomus!,  *De  Sectione  Determinatik' 
The  work  is  said  to  have  possessed  considerable  merits  and  to  have 
procured  for  the  author  a  repntatlou  among  the  sdentifio  men  of  that 
time,  but  it  kwt  its  importance  npon  the  publication  of  the  mdre 
complete  restoration  by  Dr.  Simson.    [Smov,  Robsbt.}  ' 

In  order  to  acqniire  information  relative  to  sdentiflo  siD]jeotB  beyond 
that  whidi  his  own  countty  afforded,  Snell  travelled  to  Qertnany, 
where  he  obtained  an' introduction  to  Kejder.  -  From  tho-eohversation 
of  this  mathematician,  during  the  three  vears  of  his  absence  from 
home,  he  obtained  a  great  aoMsdoa  to  his  knoWledM  ofthesdenoes; 
he  appears  also  to  have  acquired  the  esteeOL  and  friendship  of  the 
celebrated  German,  and  he  regularly  oorrespoaded  with  him  daring 
the  rest  of  his  lilia.    On  hia  leiuni  i»  Leyden,  his  fMher  haiing 


resigned  his  post  in  the  univerdty,  the  young  mathematidaB  waa 
immediatdy  appointed  to  succeed  him.  From  this  time  he  applied 
himself  to  the  fulfihnent  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  to  the  pep* 
formance  of  philosophical  eroerimente,  and  to  the  compodtion  of  the 
works  which  have  procured  for  him  a  high  reputation  among  tha 
learned  men  on  the  Continent. 

His  first  publication  waa  an  explanation  of  the  monetaiy  system  of 
the  ancients,  which  appeared  at  Antwerp  in  1613,  8vo,  under  the  title 
*  Be  Re  Nummarid  Liber  Singularis.'  His  aeoond  and  most  important 
published  work  was  entitled  *  Eratosthenes  Batavus  de  TeR»  AmbitOa 
vera  QuantiUte  h  W.  Snellio  susdtatus  '  (Leyden,  1617) :  it  containa 
a  description  of  the  method  of  determining  the  nuignitude  of  the  earth 
by  trigonometrical  operations,  combined  with  the  observed  latitadea 
of  the  stations;  and  Snell  has  the  honour  of  being  the  fint  who  put 
in  practice  a  method  which  has  since  been  almost  dways  adopted  by 
those  who  have  undertaken  that  great  geodeticd  problem.  He  measured 
a  base  line  on  the  ground,  and  observed  with  cfrcular  instruments  the 
angles  between  the  stations:  he  then  by  computation  found  tha 
length  of  the  terrestrid  arc  between  Alkmaar  and  Bezgen-op-Zoom, 
from  which  arc,  with  the  difiference  between  the  observed  latitudes  of 
those  places,  he  deduced  the  length  of  a  meridiond  aro  of  one  degree^ 
The  method  possesses  great  advantages  over  the  dder  process  of 
actudly  measuring  the  whole  length  of  the  meridiond  aro  with  rod^ 
or,  as  Ferael,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  is  sdd  to  have 
ascertained  it,  by  the  number  of  revolutions  made  by  a  oarriage-wheeL 
The  imperfection  of  the  instruments  employed  was  tlie  cause  that  some 
inaocurades  occurred  in  the  performance  of  the  operations;  these 
were  however  discovered  by  Snell ;  and  it  ii  said  that  he  intended  to 
have  given  the  neoessaiy  corrections  in  a  second  edition  of  his  book, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  complete  thenL 

He  published,  in  1619,  a  work  in  4to,  entitled  *Descriptio  Comets 
qui  urn.  1618  primum  efifuldt ; '  and  two  years  afterwards  his '  Cydo- 
metricus,  sou  de  Circuli  Dimendone,'  in  which  is  given  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  ydue  of  the  circumference  of  a  cirde  by  a  method  more 
short  than  that  of  Van  Keulen.  His  next  work  (1624),  called 
'Tiphys  Batavus,'  constitutes  a  treatise  on  navigation;  and  in  1627, 
that  is,  after  his  death,  Hortendus  of  Delft  published  his  <Doatrin» 
Triangulorum  Canonicie  Libri  Quatuor/  which  containa  the  theorems 
of  pUne  and  sphericd  trigonometry,  together  with  rules  for  the  cd- 
culation  of  sines,  tangents,  and  secants. 

According  to  both  Vosdus  and  Huygens,  Sndl  was  the  fint  who 
made  the  discovery  that  if  a  ray  of  li^t  be  inddent  on  a  lefraoting 
aurfaoe,  and  be  produced  within  the  medium,  the  parte  of  the  zefracted 
ray  and  of  the  produced  incident  ray  intercepted  between  the  point 
where  the  refraction  takes  place  and  any  line  passing  through  them 
pexpendicularly  to  the  refracting  surCsoe,  have  to  each  other  a  constant 
ratio.  This  discovery,  which  is  sdd  to  have  been  made  in  1621,  ia  no 
other  than  the  now  well-known,  law  betvraen  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
inddence  and  refraction,  which  Deecartee  published  in'  his  *  Dioptrics,' 
in  1637,  as  the  result  of  his  own  researohea.  The  experiments  by 
which  Sndl  discovered  the  law  were  never  publiahed ;  but  Huygens 
states  that  he  had  seen  the  manuscript  containing  an  account  of 
them;  and  Voanus  relates  that  the  heirs  of  Professor  Hortensius 
communicated  the  contents  of  the  manuscript  to  Desoartes.  It  is 
therefore  very  probable  that  Deacartes  obtained  the  idea  from 
the  works  of  Snell,  to  whom  Montuda^  Bossot,  and  most  of  the 
English  philosophers  agree  in  attributing  the  honour  of  this  important 
discovery* 

After  having  suffered  during  saverd  yean  firom  bad  hedth,  Sndl 
died,  October  81,  1626,  when  thirty-five  years  of  age;  his  wife  sur- 
vived him  only  deven  days,  and  both  of  them  were  buried  in  the 
same  grava 
SNEYDERS,  FRANCIS.  [Svtdbbs,  Fbaitoib.] 
SNIADECKI,  JAN,  an  eminent  Polidi  astronomer  and  mathema- 
tician, was  bom  on  the  29th  of  August  1756,  at  Znin,  in  the  waywode- 
diip  of  Gnesen,  the  son  of  a  man  of  good  fiunily,  who  had  suffered  in 
his  dromnstanoes  by  manying  without  the  consent  of  his  mother. 
The  incidents  of  thaeariy  life  of  Sniadecki  as  given  by  his  biographer 
Balinaki  are  interestin||p  from  the  light  they  throw  on  the  state  and 
progresa  of  education  m  Poland.  At  the  school  of  Fosen,  whero  he 
first  studied,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  attainments  in  rhetoric, 
which  were  called  into  action  in  delivering  orations  at  funerals  and 
oo  presenting  a  wreath  to  the  bride  at  weddings,  then  a  common 
custom  with  the  students.  His  attainmenta  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  JeauitB,  as  did  those  of  every  youth  of  promise  in  Poland,  and 
when  in  1772  he  left  Poaen  for  the  nnivenity  of  Cracow,  some 
Jesuits- Joined  him  on  the  road  and  inyited  him  to 'lodge  in  their 
convent  at  the  esid  of  hia  joininey»  bedegin^  him  witii  Holksitations  to 
enter  their  order,  to  which  they  knew  that  bis  father  had  aa  unusually 
strong  aversion.  The  professors  at  the  univerdty  lent  him  willing 
dd  to  extricate  himsslf  from  thdr  toils,  and  he  shook  hiAself  loose. 
It  was  then  the  practice  for  tha  students  to  compoee 'Latin  speeches 
on  some  attractive  subject— >sueh,  for  instance^  "as  the  miraculoua 
migration  of  the  house  of  Loretto— commit  them  to  memory  and 
deliver  them  in  the  atreeta  or  public  piKtes,  where  they  were  listened 
to  in  respeotful  silence,  ''  whUei<'«<aays  Balinaki,'  writLig  after  1880, 
"thej  would  now  be  greeted  with  laughter.*^  SniadecH  who  among 
his  other  aeoomplishmwnts^  had  the  whole  of  Horace  by  heart,  became 
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•ttempis  at  Goibio  were  almovt  beneath  contempt.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  ia  entitled  to  no  email  praise  as  being,  if  .not  the  inyentor 
of  a  new  order,  the  first  to  apply  and  naturalise  in  this  country  the 
TItoU  Corinthian,  employed  by  him  at  the  Bank*  the  north-west 
corner  of  which  stmoture  so  far  surpasses  anything  else  that  he  erev 
executed  or  designed,  tiiat  his  reputation  would  stand  higher  if  that 
were  all  that  he  ever  did* 

80BXBSKI,  JOHN,  son  of  Jamee  Sobieski»  a  Polish  noble,  casteUan 
of  Craeow,  and  a  distinguished  warxior,  was  bom  in  1629,  in  the 
district  of  Oleeko,  in  the  present  Gallicia,  or  Austriau  Poland,  near 
the  sources  of  the  Bug  and  the  Bog,  on  the  feudal  estate  of  his 
anceston.  He  was  ca^ully  brought  up  under  the  superintendenoe  of 
his  father ;  he  completed  his  education  at  Paris,  senred  for  some  time 
in  the  monsquetaiiHMt,  or  body-guards,  of  Louis  XIV, ;  and  travelled 
with  his  brother  Mark  in  Fnmoe,  Italy,  and  Turkey.  The  young 
Sobieskis  were  staying  at  Constantinople  when  the  news  of  a  fearful 
insurrection  c^  the  Cossaka,  who  were  joined  by  a  multitude  of  Polish 
■eift,  made  them  hasten  home.  They  overran  Polish  Russia,  and 
destroyed  many  people,  especially  priests  and  Jews.  Out  of  hatred 
of  Boi/'an  Catholic  intolerance^  they  obliged  sJl  the  monks  and  nuns 
whom  Uxey  could  seise  to  marry  each  other  under  pain  of  death :  the 
khan  of  the  Tartars  had  also  espoused  their  cause.  The  kiug  of 
Poland,  John  Cssimir,  a  weak  prince,  harassed  by  the  proud  indepen* 
denee  of  the  magnates,  opposed  but  a  feeble  resistance  to  the  de- 
vastating torrent  At  last  the  insurgentB  met  with  a  check  under  the 
walls  of  Zamoao,  and  a  peace  was  made  with  the  Cossaks,  but  it  was 
floon  broken;  and  the  Poles  suffered  many  reverses,  in  one  of  which 
Hark  Sobieski  was  killed  by  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.  His  brother 
John  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  with  distinction  against  the 
CoasakB  and  Tartars,  as  well  as  against  the  Swedes  and  Bussiana; 
for  at  that  time  Poland  waa  assailed  on  every  side,  and  nearly  cessed 
to  exist  as  a  nation.  In  1660  Johu  Sobieski  gahied  a  victory  over 
the  MuBoovite  general  Sheremetoff ;  and  for  several  years  after  he  con- 
tinued to  fight  with  success  against  both  Muscovites  and  Tartars^  in 
ooasequence  of  which  he  was  raised  to  the  dignities  of  grand  marshal 
«nd  grand  hetman  of  Poland. 

In  1667  PoUnd  was  invaded  by  100,000 .  Cossaks  and  Tartars. 
Sobieski  marched  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of  only  20,000  men.  At 
first  he  kept  on  the  defensive  in  order  to  weary  out  the  assailants; 
but  seising  a  favourable  moment^  he  sallied  out  of  his  intrenohments, 
routed  the  enemy,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peaoeii  Poland  was 
thus  again  saved  from  destruction.  In  1671  he  routed  the  Turks^  who 
were  led  by  Sultan  Mahomet  IV. ;  and  some  time  after  he  took  from 
them  the  fortreBB  of  Kotzim,  till  then  considered  impregnable.  On 
the  death  of  £ing  Michael  Wimiowistski,  in  1674,  the  diet  assembled 
tonameaenoceflBor.  Several  candidates  appeared :  Charles  of  Lorraine 
was  conntenanoed  by  Austria,  and  Philip  of  Neuburg  l^  Lome  XIV. 
Sobieski  himself  proposed  the  Prince  of  Condd;  but  the  palatine 
Stamslaua  Jablonowaki  having  stated  in  an  eloquent  speech  his  objeo- 
tions  to  thoee  candidates,  oonduded  l^  saying,  **  Let  a  Pole  reign  over 
Poland,''  and  he  proposed  the  conqueror  of  Kotsim,  Jolm  Sobiedd. 
The  effect  was  electrical ;  all  the  Polish  and  lithuanian  nobles  lAiouted 
A*  Long  live  John  IIL,"  and  J<^m  was  prooiaimed  king.  The  oountiy 
was  in  a  state  of  exhaustion ;  the  regular  army  consisted  of  only  a 
few  thousand  men,  the  treasuiy  was  ampty,  and  the  crown  jewels 
were  pledged  to  the  Jews.  Sobieski  redeemed  the  jewels^  raised 
fleverai  regiments  at  hia  own  expense^  and  then  maadhed  to  oppose  the 
Turks,  who  were  advancing  with  a  large  foroa.  He  was  obliged  to 
abut  himself  up  within  Lemberg,  which  was  speedily  invested  j  but 
taking  adVantsge  of  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  which  a  high  wind  blew  in 
the  face  of  the  Turks,  he  issued  from  the  town  with  a  small  but 
devoted  band,  and  the  cxy .  of  *'  Christ  for  ever,"  and  completely  routed 
the  besiegers.  A  fresh  Turkish  armv  eame,  at  the  head  of  which  waa 
the  brave  pasha  of  Damascus,  who  had  acquired  in  war  the  surname 
of  '  Shaitan,'  or  '  the  Devil,*  accompanied  by  a  formidable  artilleiy. 
Sobieski  intrenched  himself  with  about  10,000  men,  between  two 
villagea  on  the  buaks  of  the  Dniester,  and  there  sustained  for  twenty 
days  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  and  a  eontimied  cannonade.  At 
Uilb,  on  the  14th  October  1676,  the  Polish  king  inued  out  of  his 
entrenchments  with  his  few  remaining  followers,  whom  he  diew  up 
in  order  of  battle.  The  Turk%  who  numbered  between  two  and  three 
hundred  thousand,  were  astounded,  when  they  began  to  cry  out  that 
it  could  not  be  a  mere  man  who  risked  such  odds,  that  Sobieski  must 
be  a  wizard,  and  that  it  was  usdess  to  contend  with  the  wiaard  king. 
The  'Shaitan '  pasha  was  superior  to  such  superstition ;  but  he 
knew  that  the  '  poepolite  ruszenie,'  or  levy  en  mane,  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  hand ;  and  offered  Sobieaki  an  bonound^le  peace,  which  waa 
accepted. 

A  few  years  of  peace  followed,  at  least  eoctemal  peaoe^  for  Poland 
waa  seldom  if  ever  at  peace  within  herael£  The  Ung^s  authority 
was  set  At  nou£^t  by  the  nobles»  who  would  not  listen  to  leform  or 
redress  of  grievances,  and  by  their  veto  dissolved  every  diet  in  which 
the  attempt  was  made.  In  hia  own  family,  Sobieski  waa  teased  and 
tormented  by  hia  wife^  a  Frsnch  woman  by  birth,  anrambitioua 
domineering  woman,  whom  he  had  not  the  heart  to  reatrain.  But 
a  new  storm  waa  gathering  to  draw  out  Sohieski's  energieB.  This 
time  the  attack  of  the  Turks  was  directed  agaftost  Austria.  The 
Turka  were  oountenanoed  by  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  who  wished  to 


humble  the  house  of  Austria  to  the  dust  A  most  formidable  arm j, 
commanded  by  the  grand-vizir  Kara  Mustapha,  after  sweeping  over 
Hungaryi  in  the  month  of  July  1688,  invested  Vienna,  firom  which 
the  emperor  Leopold  and  his  family  had  fled.  Qermany,  Italy,  all 
Burope  were  in  consternation.  All  eyes  were  turned  towards  Sobieski* 
The  Pohsh  king  had  no  reason  to  love  Austria,  but^  as  a  Christian 
prince^  he  determined  to  defend  the  Eastern  bulwark  of  Christiaa 
Europe  against  the  dreaded  Ottomans.  Having  assembled  at  Cracow 
an  army  of  16,000  men,  he  marched  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and 
was  met  on  Uie  way  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  other  German 
princea  with  their  oontingents,  and  at  length  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  70,000  men.  Having  crossed  the  Danube,  he  ascended  the 
ridge  of  the  Ealembeig,  which  overlooka  the  Austrian  capitaL  On 
the  morning  of  the  11th  of  September,  the  allied  army,  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  saw  before  them  the  widespread  tents  of  the 
Ottoman  heat  in  .the  plain  below.  On  the  following  day  Sohieski's 
army  descended  the  mountain  to  attack  the  vizir,  and,  after  a  hard 
atruggle^  drove  the  Turks  into  their  intrenchments^  which  were  fortified 
with  great  care^and  appeared  even  to  Sobieski  too  strong  to  be  forced. 
It  was  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  had  given  up  all  idea  of  attack 
for  that  day,  when  he  spied  the  vizir  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  hia 
splendid  tent,  tranquilly  sipping  coffee,  with  his  two  sons  beaide  him. 
This  composure  provoked  Sobieski,  and  he  gave  orders  for  an  imme- 
diate attack.  The  Polish  hussars  cleared  the  ditch  and  rode  into  the 
camp,  the  iofsntry  followed,  and,  after  a  rude  shock,  the  Ottomans 
were  driven  in  a  oonfused  mass  towards  the  tent  of  the  vizir.  Kara 
Mustapha  attempted  to  make  a  stand,  but  in  vain :  at  last  he  fled 
with  the  rest;  and  Sobieski  remained  master  of  the  whole  camp^ 
artillery,  baggage,  and  alL  On  the  news  of  the  deliverance  of  Vienna^ 
all  Europe  resounded  with  acclamations.  Sobieski  pursued  the  Turks 
into  Hungary,  and  he  experienced  a  defeat  at  Parany,  where  he  was 
expoBcd  to  great  personal  danger;  but  he  defeated  them  again  at 
Strigonia,  and  at  last  cleared  the  whole  couatiy  of  them. 

Betunung  to  his  own  kingdom,  he  found  lumself  again  involved  in 
domestic  troubles.  Eveiy  attempt  that  he  had  made  for  the  regenera- 
tion of  Poland  was  thwarted  by  some  of  the  turbulent  nobles  by 
meana  of  the  veto  which  the  constitution  gave  to  each.  Sobieski  was 
even  called  a  tyrant  and  traitor  because  he  fretted  at  his  own  impo- 
tence to  do  good  to  hia  country.  At  the  dose  of  the  stormy  diet  of 
1688,  he  addressed  the  aBsembly  in  a  sad  and  almost  prophetic  tone : 
'*What  will  be  one  day  the  surprise  of  posterity  to  see  that  after 
being  elevated  to  such  a  height  of  glory,  we  have  suffered  our  oouutiy 
to  fidl  into  the  .gulf  of  ruin ;  to  fall,  alaa  t  for  ever.  For  myself  I 
may  from  time  to  time  have  gained  her  battles;  but  I  am  powerlesB 
to  save  her.  I  can  do  no  more  than  leave  the  future  of  my  beloved 
land,  not  to  destiny^  for  I  am  a  Christian,  but  to  God,  the  High  and 
Mighty." 

Sobieski  was  an  aooompliahed  scholar,  and  veiy  fond  of  learning : 
he  acquired  the  Spanish  language  at  an  advanoed  age,  amidst  1^  cares 
of  his  kingdom.  In  1696  Sobieski  was  suddenly  taken  ill,  and  died, 
on  Corpus  Christi  day,  and  with  him  Polish  greatness  may  be  said  to 
have  expired.    He  was  the  last  of  its  really  patriot  kings. 

{LeUree  duk  Boi  de  Peiogne  Jean  Sobieeki,  public  par  de  Salvandy, 
Paris,  1826 ;  ffietoire  de  Poloffnet  by  the  same  author.) 

SOCPNUS  FAUSTUS.  The  Sooini  were  an  ancient  family  of  Siena. 
Marianus  Sodnus,:  a  lawyer,  is  highly  extolled  by  JSaeas  Sylvius^ 
Pope  Pius  IL,  with  whom  he  waa  oontemporary.  Tide  Marianus  had 
a  Bon  Barthdomew,  whom  PoUtian  caUs  the  Papinian  of  his  age; 
and  also  a  son  Alexander.  Alexander  had  a  son  Marianus  the  younger, 
also  a  distinguished  lawyer,  who  waa  the  father  of  Alexander  Sooinus 
the  younger  and  Lselius  Sooinus,  bj  Camilla,  who  was  related  to  the 
Salvetti  of  Florence  Alexander  was  a  distingmshed  lawyer  and  a 
teacher  of  jurisprudence. 

Leeliu%  the  uncle  of  Fanatos  Sodnus,  was  bom  at  Siena  in  1525. 
He  was  brought  up  to  the  law ;  but  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
study  of  the  Scripture,  for  which  he  was  qualified  l^  his  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages,  and,  it  ia  said,  the  Arabic  bIkk 
Having  detected,  as  he  supposed,  varioua  errors  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Roman  Church,  he  left  Italy  in  1547,  either  that  he  might  insurs 
his  safety,  or  have  the  advantage  of  prosecuting  his  theological 
studiea  mote  diligently.  He  was  onl^  about  twenty-one  years  of  age 
when  he  commenced  his  travels,  ^riuch  extended  to  England,  FVanoe^ 
Switaerland,  Germany,  and  Poland.  He  first  visited  Poland  about 
1551,  and  a  second  time  about  1556.  He  finally  eettied  at  Ziirich, 
where  he  died  in  1562,  in  Uie  thirty-seventh  year  of  faisagei  His 
nephew  Fauattts,  who  then  happened  to  be  at  Lyon  in  France^  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  poBsesnon  of  his  papers.  Lalius  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  all  the  great  scholars  of  the  time.  ^Bj  his  prudent  con* 
duct  hc'Secured  his  personal  safety  amidst  men  who  wers  the  enemies 
of  his  opinions,  whidi  however  he  communicated  freely  to  hia  friends^ 
and  prhidpaUy  to  his  countrymen  who  were  in  voluntary  exile  in 
Switaeriand  and  Germany.  He  also  correeponded  with  his  fiunilj  in 
Italy,  and  brought  several  of  them  over  to  his  opinions.  Laslius 
Sbcinus  had  put  various  questiona  to  Calvin,  among  other  great 
theologians.  Calvin  declined  to  answer  his  ''portentous  questions," 
and  in  a  rough  but  weU-meant  letter,  told  him'  that  ''if  he  did  not 
timdy  correct  this  it6h  of  inquiring,  he  would  draw  on  himself  great 
torments"    Oalvin's  letter  was  written  in  Jaauaiy  1652;  and  in  the 
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month  of  October  of  the  next  year,  Servetus  was  burnt  at  Gene?a. 
This  was  a  signifioaat  comment  on  the  words  of  advice. 

Faustos  Socinus,  the  son  of  Alexander  the  younger,  was  bom  at 
Siena  in  December  1539 :  his  mother  Agnes  was  the  daughter  of 
Burgesio  Petrucci,  a  distioguished  personage  at  Siena,  and  of  Victoria 
Fiocolomini,  niece  of  Pope  Piua  the  Second.  The  parents  of  Faustus 
Socinus  died  young,  and  his  education  was  somewhat  neglected.  He 
himself  oompUuns  that  he  studied  the  liberal  arts  slightly,  and  without 
the  direction  of  a  teacher :  he  had  learned  nothing  of  philosophy  or 
school  divinity,  and  of  logic  he  had  only  certain  rudiments,  and  that 
very  lata  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  took  refuge  in  Franoe,  on  account  of 
danger  which  threatened  his  fismily  on  a  suspicion  of  heresy.  On  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Leelius  he  returned  to  Italy;  and  being  taken  into 
the  service  of  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  spent  twelve  years  at  the 
court  of  Florence.  About  the  dose  of  this  period  he  began  seriously 
to  reflect  on  religious  matters,  and  finally  determined  to  abandon  his 
country  and  lus  favourable  prospeote,  that  he  might  occupy  himself 
about  his  own  and  other  men's  salvation.  In  the  year  1574,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  he  retired  to  Basel  to  study  theology.  About  1578  he 
was  invited  into  Transylvania  by  Qeorge  Blandrata,  a  person  of  great 
influenoe  in  that  oountry,  to  oppose  the  opinions  of  Frandscus  Davidis 
on  the  power  of  Christ  and  liie  honour  due  to  him.  The  two  theolo- 
gians lodged  together  in  the  same  house  for  four  months,  but  Davidis 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  change  his  opinions ;  and^  as  he  stiU 
continued  to  proclaim  them  publidy,  ho  was  put  in  prison  by  the 
prince  of  Transylvania,  where  he  soon  ended  his  life.  Socinus  was 
blamed  in  this  matter,  but  without  any  reason ;  for  whatever  share 
any  of  those  who  foUowed  lus  opinions  bad  in  the  persecution  of 
Davidis,  there  is  no  evidence  that  Socinus  joined  them. 

In  1579  Socinus  Tisited  Poland,  and  wished  to  be  received  into  the 
Unitarian  churches  of  that  oountry,  which  acknowledged  none  but  the 
Father  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  be  the  most  High  Qod ;  but  as  he 
dissented  from  the  Unitarian  ohurohes  in  some  matters,  bis  application 
was  at  first  rejected.  Socinus  however  wrote  in  defence  of  the  Polish 
Unitarian  ohurohes;  and  he  also  published  his  treatise,  entitled  '  P^ 
Racoviensibns  Responsio/  in  reply  to  the  work  of  Jacobus  Paladologus, 
which  was  entitied  '  Defensio  Verse  SententisB  de  MagiBtratu  PolitioOk' 
Socinus  maintains  the  doctrine  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign  power  In 
its  most  unlimited  extent,  and  he  instances  as  an  example  of  the  mis- 
diievous  teaching  of  those  who  incAleated  the  right  of  resistance  to 
princes,  the  bloc^y  wars  of  the  Hollanders  with  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
It  is  singular  that  the  Responsio  was  represented  to  Stephen  Bathory, 
king  of  Poland,  as  a  work  against  government,  a  charge  which  could 
not  well  be  made  against  a  treatise  that  was  directed  against  all  thotfe 
who  maintained  the  right  of  subjects  to  examine  and  pass  judgment 
on  the  conduct  of  princes;  however,  Socinus  thought  it  prudent 
to  retire  from  Cracow,  where  he  had  lived  four  years,  to  the  estate  of 
a  nobleman  named  Christopher  Morastyn,  where  he  was  safe.  During 
tills  retreat  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  his  protector,  by 
whom  he  had  a  child  called  Agnes,  who  afterwards  married  a  Polish 
gentieman.  By  this  marriage  Socinus  became  connected  with  the 
principal  families  of  Poland,  a  circumstance  whieh  greatly  contributed 
to  the  influence  which  he  subsequently  obtained.    His  wife  died  in 

i687,  and  his  grief,  which  was  excessive,  was  followed  by  a  severe 
jness.  He  subsequentiy  returned  to  Cracow,  and  in  the  year  1588  he 
assisted  at  the  synod  (^  Brest,  which  is  a  town  on  the  borders  of 
Lithuania,  and  disputed  on  the  death  and  SfMrifioe  of  Christ,  on  justi- 
fication, tiie  corrupted  nature  of  man,  and  with  tbe  followers  of 
Davidis  and  Budny,  on  the  invocation  of  Christ.  Socinus  was  now 
beginning  to  gain  over  many  persons  of  rank  to  his  opinions^  though 
Bome  who  were  in  authority,  and  most  of  the  old  minlBterB,  still 
opposed  hisL  It  is  said  that  Securinius  was  the  first  who  maintained 
the  doctrines  of  Socinus;  but  Petrus  Stoinius,  a  young  minister, 
became  one  of  the  most  eloquent  expounders  of  his  tenets.  It  was 
during  the  second  residence  of  Socinus  at  Cracow,  and  in  1598,  after 
the  publication  of  his  book  on  the  Saviour, '  De  Jeeu  Christo  Servatore,' 
that  the  populace,  being  stirred  up,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  scholars^ 
pulled  him  from  his  sick  chamber,  and  dragged  him  half  naked  through 
the  streets,  and  he  was  rescued  with  difficulty  by  one  of  the  professors. 
His  property  was  plundered,  and  his  manuscripts  were  destroyed,  one 
of  which  was  against  atheists.  After  this  outrage  he  left  Cracow  for  a 
neighbouring  village,  where  he  died  on  March  3rd,  1604. 

Socinus  was  rather  tall  and  slender:  his  forehead  was  lofty,  and  his 
eyes  penetrating;  he  was  a  handsome  man,  and  of  dignified  appear- 
ance. He  was  abstemious  in  all  things;  simple  in  hii  manners, 
though  grave ;  and  affable  to  all  persons.  He  was  naturally  choleric^ 
but  he  had  so  tamed  Ms  temper,  that  the  mildness  of  his  disposition 
■eemed  to  be  a  natural  gift  His  services  to  title  cause  of  the  Unitarians 
in  Poland,  according  to  his  Polish  biographer,  consisted  in  opening  the 
genuine  meaning  of  Scripture  In  innumerable  places,  and  in  confirming 
by  solid  arguments  those  opinions  touching  the  person  of  Qod  and 
Cbxist  which  he  found  in  Poland.  His  biograi^ier  adds,  "  As  for  the 
errors  received  from  the  reformed  churches,  which  did,  in  a  great 
number,  as  yet  reign  in  that  church,  he  did,  with  a  marvellous  felicity, 
root  them  out.  Such  were  that  of  justification,  that  of  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  God,  that  of  predestination,  that  of  the  servitude  of  the  will, 
that  of  original  sin,  that  of  the  Lord's  Supper  and  baptism,  together 
Witl^  Other  misconstrued  doctrines."    With  respect  to  Christy  Sodnus 


declares,  in  opposition  to  the  Theses  of  Davidis,  "  that  the  man  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  who  is  called  Christ,  not  only  spoke  by  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  but  more  than  prophecy,  for  he  was  the  express  image  of 
God,  in  whom  tbe  whole  fullness  of  the  godhead  dwelt  corporeally,  so 
that  he  never  used  a  word  in  his  teaching  which  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  uttered  by  the  mouth  of  God  hkaself  ;*'  and,  further,  for  tho 
reasons  which  Socinus  aUeges,  "Christ  may  now  justiy  be  called  God, 
inasmuch  as,  by  the  appointment  of  God,  he  dischaiges  the  highest  of 
all  fimctions  and  is  endued  with  divine  power  in  heaven  and  earth  ;** 
and,  "  that  we  ought,  in  addition  to  keeping  his  commands,  to  obey 
and  worship  him  as  our  Lord  and  God,  appointed  over  us  by  the 
Supreme  God,  and  now  reigning  over  us  with  supreme  power.*' 
(Socini  'Opera,'  ii.,  pp.  801,  802.) 

Antitrinitarian  opinions  had  been  promulgated  in  Poland  in  1546, 
at  the  meetings  of  a  secret  society  at  Cracow,  The  works  of  Servetus 
were  then  read  in  Poland,  and  Lalius  Sodnus,  in  his  visit  to  that 
oountry  in  1551,  is  said  to  have  propagated  his  doctrines.  But  it  waa 
Faustus  Socinus  who  gave  to  the  antitrinitarian  opinions  a  definite 
form,  and  reduced  them  to  a  system.  He  did  not  form  a  catechism, 
though  he  designed  one;  but  this  was  effected  by  Smalcius  and 
Hieronymus  Moskorzewski,  who  collected  and  digested  the  doctrinee 
which  were  established  or  approved  by  Faustus  Socinus.  This  cate- 
chism was  published  at  Rakow  in  1605,  in  the  Polish  language.  It 
was  translated  into  Latin  in  1609,  and  an  English  translation  appeared 
at  Amsterdam  in  1652.  In  1819,  the  Rev.  Thonuus  Bees  published  a 
new  English  translation,  with  an  historical  notice. 

The  works  of  Socinus  are  in  Latin,  and  fill  the  first  two  folio  volumes 
of  the  'Bibliotheca  Fratrum  Polonorum  quos  Unitarios  vocant,  Irene- 
poli,  1656.'  The  first  volume  contains  the  exegetical  and  didactio 
works  of  Socinus,  and  the  second  his  polemioaJ  writings.  Socinus 
wrote  iu  a  pure  perspicuous  style,  and  the  moderation  with  which  he 
expresses  mmself  contrasts  favourably  with  the  usual  tone  of  polemical 
writings  of  that  day. 

('  The  Life  of  that  inoomparable  Man,  Faustus  Socinus  Senensis, 
described  by  a  Polonian  Emght,'  Barleian  MiacdUxnyy  voL  vi,  p.  855 
(this  is  a  translation  of  the  life  of  Socinuo,  prefixed  to  his  works,  by 
Samuel  Przypkowski) ;  Bayle,  Soein  (Pauste)  g  Krasinski,  HiOorietA 
Sketch  of  the  JRrformation  in  Poland,  London,  1840;  Sodni,  Opera,) 

SO'CHATBS,  considered  by  some  the  founder  of  Greek  ph&osophy, 
was  bom  at^  Athens  on  the  6th  of  Thaigelion,  01.  77.  4  (B.a  468). 
His  father,  Sophroniscus,  was  a  sculptor;  his  mother,  Phssnarete,  a 
midwife.  He  was  oiaginally  destined  for  his  £fithei's  profession,  and 
we  are  told  that  he  niade  no  slight  proficiency  in  his  art ;  statues  of 
the  Graces,  clothed  in  flowing  dntpery,  were  exhibited  in  the  Acropolis 
as  his  work.  He  did  not  however  devote  himself  to  this  profession ; 
he  carried  it  so  far  as  to  earn  a  decent  subsistence  from  it^  but  as  he 
inherited  some  littie  property  on  his  father^s  death,  ho  was  content 
to  devote  the  greater  part  of  his  time  and  talents  to  the  study  of 
philosophy,  for  which  he  had  a  strong  natural  inclination.  While 
still  engaged  in  statuary,  and  much  more  so  after  he  had  given  it  up, 
he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  reading  all  the  accessible  works  of 
former  and  contemporary  philosophers.  Crito  supplied  him  with 
money  to  pay  the  masters  who  taught  him  various  accomplishments 
at  Athens,  and  he  became  an  auditor  of  most  of  the  great  physical 
philosophers  and  sophists  who  visited  Athens  during  his  time,  espe- 
cially of  Anazagoras,  who  was  expelled  from  the  city  when  Socrates 
was  thirty-seven  years  old,  his  sucoessor  Archelaus,  and  the  luxurious 
and  accompUshed  Prodicus,  of  whom  Xenophon  makes  him  speak  in 
terms  of  the  warmest  affection  (*MenL,*  ii,  1,  sects.  21,  24).  In  a 
word,  he  may  be  considered  as  having  received  the  very  best  education 
which  an  Athenian  could  command  in  those  days. 

With  regard  to  his  public  life,  we  know  that  he  served  his  oountry 
faithfully  as  a  soldier,  according  to  the  duty  of  all  Athenian  citizens. 
During  the  Peloponneeian  war  he  made  three  several  campaigns.  In 
the  fint  of  these  he  took  a  part  in  the  long  blockade  of  Potidsea,  and 
Alcibiades,  in  Plato's  'Symposium'  (p.  219,  £,  &&)  gives  a  full 
account,  though  perhaps  rather  a  partial  one,  of  his  extraordinary 
hardihood  and  valour  during  this  long  service.  He  endured  with  tho 
greatest  indifference,  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold ;  in  one  of  the 
skirmishes  which  took  place,  Alcibiades  fell  wounded  in  the  midst  of 
the  enemy ;  Socrates  rescued  him,  and  carried  him  off,  together  with 
his  arms,  for  which  exploit  the  generals  awarded  him  the  civio 
crown  as  the  prize  of  valour  (rh  ipltrrtia) ;  this  however  he  transferred 
to  Alcibiades.  The  scene  of  his  second  campaign  was  Bcaotia,  where 
he  fought  for  his  country  in  the  disastrous  battie  of  Delium.  Here 
he  saved  the  life  of  another  of  his  pupils,  Xenophon,  whom  he  carried 
from  the  field  on  his  shoulder^  fighting  his  way  as  he  went  On  his 
third  campaign  he  served  at  Amphipolis. 

On  the  merit  of  his  civil  services  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a 
decided  opinion.  As  a  member  of  tbe  deliberative  senate  (/SevA^),  ha 
showed  great  fimmess  in  Toting  against  the  iniquitous  sentence  by 
which  the  victors  of  Arginusso  were  condenmed  to  death.  But  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  he  really  belonged  to  the  party  of 
Theramenes,  who  was  the  chief  mover  in  that  and  other  unhappy 
proceedings.  At  any  rate  he  did  not  leaYe  Athens  even  when  the 
tyranny  of  the  Thirty  had  reached  its  height;  he  was  employed  by 
them  as  an  agent  in  one  of  the  most  detestable  murders  which  they 
perpetrated—that  of  Leon,  and  though  he  did  not  actually  assist  in 
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■eiziog  the  fiigitive,  his  reluotanee  to  do  bo  aroiie  probably  from  a 
goodneis  of  heart  qaite  ooDBiatent  with  a  general  adherence  to  the 
party  which  had  selected  him  as  their  instrument  That  Socrates 
favoured  the  aristocratic  or  oligarchical  faotion  at  Athenis — ^that,  at 
least,  he  was  not  well  disposed  to  the  democratic  constitution  of  his 
country,  is  proved,  to  a  certain  extent,  by  the  fact  that  the  indict- 
ment on  which  he  was  condemned  and  executed  was  brought  forward 
by  Anytus,  one  of  the  chief  of  those  citizens  who  assisted  Thrasybulus 
in  reBtoriog  the  old  state  of  things.  We  are  of  opinion  (and  the 
subject  is  one  on  which  many  opinions  have  been  entertained)  that 
Socrates,  though  a  thoroughly  good  and  virtuous  man,  endued  with 
great  self-control,  a  strong  sense  of  duty,  wonderful  amiability  of 
disposition,  and  indeed  with  almost  all  those  qualities  which  obtain 
for  an  individual  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  fellows,  was  deficient 
in  the  higher  kind  of  political  virtue ;  that  in  fact  he  was  not  a  good 
citizen,  because  with  every  wish  to  obey  the  laws  of  the  state,  he 
could  not  refrain  from  oroaching  theories  at  variance  with  the  first 
principles  of  a  democratic  constitution,  because  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  his.  intellectual  convictioDS  to  bow  before  the  supremacy  of 
public  opinion.  That  in  the  abstract  he  might  have  been  in  the 
right,  while  all  Athens  was  in  the  wrong,  is  not  the  question.  As 
lawf,  in  a  democratio  state,  are  made  by  the  majority,  the  voice  of 
one  man,  or  of  a  small  class  of  men,  though  they  may  be  all  philo- 
sophers, will  never  justify  the  speakers  in  breaching  through  those 
rules,  to  which,  as  members  of  the  body  p<Aitic,  Uiey  are  bound  to 
submit^  The  Athenians  were  justified,  by  eveiy  principle  of  law 
which  was  acknowledged  in  thoso  days,  in  the  Bentence  which  they 
pasEed  upon  Socrates,  and  it  is  only  matter  of  wonder  that  the  votes 
of  the  judges  were  so  nearly  divided.  An  opinion  generally  unfavour- 
able to  him  had  for  a  long  time  been  prevalent  in  Athens,  and  it  is  no 
slight  evidence  of  this  opinion  being  well-founded,  that  it  was,  in  part 
at  least,  supported  by  Aristophanes,  who  introduced  Socrates  into 
his  celebratisd  comedy,  'The  Clouds,'  as  a  mischievous  specnlator 
on  matters  of  religion,  and  as  a  cormptor  of  the  youth  of  Athens — as, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  class  of  Sophists.  Although  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  comedy  just  mentioned  had  no  share  in  producing  the  con- 
demnation, of  Socrates,  it  is  at  least  remarkable  that  the  two  prinoipal 
charges  brought  against  him  on.  his  trial  constitute  the  leading  features 
in  the  satirical  censure  of  Aristophanes.  •  The  accusers,  Meletus, 
Any tus,  and  Lycon,  state  their  chargea  as  follows :  **  Socrates  is 
guilty  of  impiety  in  not  acknowledging  the  gods  acknowledged  by 
the  state,  but  on  the  contrary  introducing  new  deities ;  and  he  also 
does  wrong  in  corrupting  the  youth/'  It  would  be  easy  to  confute 
the  azgnments  by  which  Xenqphon  seeks  to  justify  his  master  from 
these  charges,  and  if  we  olriy  ^ut  ourselves  .  in*  the  place  of  the 
Athenians,;  we  cannot  wonderrthat  a  smadl  majority  of.  judges  were 
compelled  by  their  duty  to  pronounoe  him  guilty.  -:  It  does'not  how- 
ever follow  that  he  would  have  been  put  to  death  in  consequence  of 
this  conviction*  But  on  being  called  up. to.  receive  'his  sentence, 
he  treated  the  court  with  a  contumelious  disdain,  which  was'  not 
:  only  at  variance  with  Attic  law,  but  also  eminently  calculated  to  pro- 
voke his  judges,  who  were  accustomed  to  the  most  hunible  and  al^ect 
demeanour  on  the  part  of  those  who  were  brought  before  them,  and 
who  could  ill  brook  the  irony  and  ridicule  of  a  condemned  oriminaL 
He  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  much  larger  number  than  those  who 
had  vot^d  him  guilty.  The  festival  of  the  Theora  gained  him  a 
reprieve  of  thir^  days,  during  which  his  friend  Crito  provided  for 
him  the  means  of  escaping  from  prison,  but  he  would  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  opportunity.  His  sentence  was  carried  into  execution  at 
the  end  of  the  month  Thargelion,  OL  95,  1  (B.a  899).  If  we  may 
believe  the  account  given  us  by  a  friend  and  disciple  of  bis,  he  met 
his  fate  with  the  most  heroic  calmness  and  resignation,  discoursing 
with  and  consoling  his  weeping  friends,  even  after  he  had  drunk  the 
cup  of  hemlock,  and  expressing  with  his  last  breath  his  debt  of 
gratitude  to  ^i^aculapius  for  having  at  length  supplied  him  with  a 
cure  for  all  earthly  ills. 

The  philosophical  merits  of  Socrates  are  less  doubtful  than  his 
political  character.  The  mere  fact  that  he  is  made  the  chief  ^interlo- 
cutor in  those  wonderful  dialogues  which  contain  the  whole  system  of 
Plato,  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  he  exerted  no  slight  influeqoe  on  that 
great  philosopher,  and  though  he  never  committed  any  of  his  own 
thoughts  to  writing,  he  has  left  indisputable  traces  of  the  important 
innovations  in  science,  of  which  he  must  be  considered  as  the  ksI  and 
first  author.  We  have  three  authorities  for  the  doctrines  of  Socrates : 
Xenophon's  '  Memorabilia ;  ^  the  <  Dialogues  '  of  Plato  ;  and  the 
'  Strictures '  of  Aristotle.  With  regard  to  the  first  work,  too  much 
reliance  has  been  placed  upon  it  as  a  faithful  delineation  of  thejMyings 
of  Socrates.  It  is  too  much  of  an  apologetio  nature  to  deaerye  the 
title  of  a  just  and  accurate  exposition ;  of  the  doctrines  which  it 
defends ;  and  even  if  Xenophon  had  wished  ,to  give  a  full  account  of 
the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  it  is  not  poBsible^  from  all  that  we  know 
of  him,  that  he  would  have  been  able  to  do  so. '  His  talents,  such 
as  they  were,  were  all  of  a  practical  nature;  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  toleration  for  philosophy ;  he  clearly  did  not  understand  the 
definition  of  terms  or  ideas;  and  at  any  rate  had  not  originality 
enough  to  enable  him  to  appreoiate  such  a  thoroughly  original  character 
as  Socrates. 

As  to  Plato,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  never  meant  to  pass  off 


as  his  own  the  dootrinea  and  speculstionB  which  ha  puts  Into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates;  but  we  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  Socrates, 
whom  he  represents  with  auoh  dramatic  truth,  must  have  been  a  real 
person,  and  no  creature  of  the  imagination,  and  that  Socrates  must 
have  been  the  philosophical  as  he  is  the  formal  basis  of  all  that  Plato 
has  done  for  soienoe.  If  then  we  seek  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies 
of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  as  exponents  of  the  dootrinea  which  tiieir 
master  actually  promalgated,  by  turning  to  the  oriticisms  of  Aristotle, 
we  shall  find  that  Plato  gives  us  a  much  truer  conception  of  what 
he  efiected  by  his  scientific  labours,  than  we  oould  have  derived 
from  Xenophon.  Aristotle  distinctly  teUs  us  that  Socrates  philoso- 
phised about  virtue^  and  made  some  real  discoveries  with  regard  to 
the  first  principles  of  science.  Now  this  is  just  the  philosophical 
basis  which  we  discern  in  the  Soorates  of  Plata  We  find  him  aJwaya 
endeavouring  to  reduce  things  to  their  first  elements,  stripping  rMlitiea 
of  t^eir  pompous  garb  of  words,  and  striving  to  arrive  at  certainty  aa 
the  standard  of  truth ;  and  we  aUo  find  that  hiB  philosophy  is  geneially 
applied  to  ethics  rather  than  to  physics.  He  seems  to  have  been  con- 
vinced of  the  unity  of  virtue,  and  to  have  believed  that  it  was 
teachable  as  a  matter  of  sciencei  In  fact,  with  him  the  scientific  and 
the  moral  run  into  one  another,  for  knowledge  is  the  final  cause  of  the 
will,  and  good  is  the  final  cause  of  knowledge;  henoe  he  who  knows 
what  justice  Ib,  must  needs  be  just,  since  no  one  wittingly  departs 
from  that  which  he  knows  to  be  good. 

Socrates  considered  it  to  be  his  psrticular  vocation  to  arouse  the 
idea  of  science  in  the  minds  of  men.  This  is  clear  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  insisted  upon  the  consdonsness  of  ignorance^ 
and  also  from  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  Delphio  response  yrv6i 
trteandif, '  Know  thysell'  **  For,"  says  Scbleiermacher  (in  hiB  valuable 
paper  on  the  '  Worth  of  Socrates  as  a  Philosopher')  "if  he  went  about 
in  the  service  of  the  god,  to  justify  the  celebrated  orade^  it  is  im- 
possible that  the  utmost  point  he  reached  oould  have  been  simply  to 
know  that  he  knew  nothing;  there  was  a  step  beyond  this  which  he 
must  have  taken,  that  of  knowing  what  knowledge  is.  For  by  what 
other  means  could  he  have  been  enabled  to  declare  that  which  others 
believed  themselves  to  know,  to  be  no  knowledge,  than  by  a  more  correct 
conception  of  knowledge,  and  by  a  more  correct  meth&d  founded  upon 
that  conception)  .  And  everywhere,  when  he  is  explaining  the  nature 
of  non-science  (iynrurriffieff-^),  one  sees  that  he  sets  out  from  two 
tests:  one,  that  science  is  the  same  in  all -^ true  thoughts,  and  con- 
sequently must  manifest  its  peculiar  form'  in  every  such  thought;  the 
other,  that  all  science  forms  one  whole.  For  his  pi»o£i  always  hinge 
on  this  assumption — that.it  is  impossible  to  s^t  from  one  true 
thought  and  to  be  entangled  in  a  oontradiction  with  any  other,  and 
also  that  knowledge  derived -from  any  one  point,  and  obtained  by 
correct  combination,  cannot  contradict  that.which  has  been  deduced 
in  like  manner  from  any  other  point :  and  while  he  exposed  such  con- 
tradictions in  the  current  conceptions  of  mankind,  he  strove  to  rouse 
those  leading  ideas  in  all  who  were  capable  of  underetanding  or  even 
of  divining  his  meaning."  In  all  the  isolated  particulars  which  are 
recorded  of  Socrates,  this  one  object  is  everywhere  discernible.  His 
antagonistio  opposition  to  the  Sophists  is  one  very  strong  featore  of 
this.  They  professed  to  know  everything;  ^thout  the  idea  of  scienoe^ 
or  knowledge  of  what  knowledge  is,  and  as  he  had  that  idea  without 
the  mass  of  acquirements  on  which  they  prided  themselves,  he  was 
naturally  their  opponent,  and  his  strife  with- them  is  carried  on 
entirely  in  this  way,  that  he  endeavours  to  nullify  the  effects  of  their 
acquired  knowledge  by  shif^og  the  ground  from  the  objects  to  the 
idea  of  science^  whereby  he  generally  succeeds  in  proving  their 
deficiency  in  the  one  jthing  needful  to  the  philosopher.  His  irony,  sa 
it  is  called,  is  another,  repiarkable  proof  of  his  devotion  to  his  vocation 
as  an  awakener  of  the  idea  of  science.  .The  irony  of  Socrates  hsa 
been  well-described  as  the  co-existence  of  the  idea  of  sdenoe  in  him, 
with  the  want  of  clear  a^d -complete  views  on  any  objects  of  science— 
in  a  word,  as  the  knowledge  of  his  ignorance.  With  this  is  intimately 
connected  the  indirect  dia|o^cal  method  which  he  invariably  adopted, 
and  which  may  be  considered  as  his  method  of  extracting  scientifio 
truth  from  the  mass  of  semblances  and  contradictions  by  which  it  waa 
surrounded.  His  dannonion,  or  secret  monitor,  wliich  was  a  great 
puzzle  to  his  contemporaries,  as  it  has  been  to  msny  of  the  modems^ 
seems  to  have  been  little  more  than  a  name  which  he  gave  to  those 
convictions  on  practical  subjects  which  sprung  up -spontaneously  ia 
his  mind,  and  for  which  he  could  not  find  any  satiBfaotory  means  of 
accounting,  though  he  felt  himself  constrained  to  follow  in  the  couraa 
which  they  prescribed,  as  when  he  felt  couvinced  of  the  issue  of  aa 
imdertaking,  or  was  restrained  by  some  secret  miegiving  from  taking  a 
certain  route  on  his  retreat  from  a  disastrous  battle. 

Such  are  the  leading,  outlines  of  the  philosophy  of  Socrates,  so  fiir 
as  they  are  capable  of  being  established  with  any  certainty.  Tha  im- 
portance of  his  doctrines  is  most  clearly  perceived  when  we  consider 
them  as  they  were  developed  and  applied  by  the  various  Bchools  which 
acknowledged  him  as  their  founder,  and  especially  as  they  were  carried 
out  by  Plato.  In  all  these  schools,  we  find,  along  with  the  purely 
Socratio  element,  some  foreign  admixture  which  constitutes  the 
disgnosiB  of  the  differenl  systems,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  no  s^ool  of  Socrajtic  .philosophy  merely  adopted  the  prinoiplee 
and  method  of  its  great,  founder.  A  thoroughly  original  man  uke 
Socrates  would  naturally  gather  around  him  lul  the  original  and 
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thinking  men  who  fell  in  hii  way,  and  hiB  biuineu  wu  beit  done  by 
making  them  all  think  for  themielTee  and  work  by  themselves  on 
the  idea  of  Bcience  which  he  had  awakened  in  their  minda  The 
Socratio  impulee  being  onoe  communicated,  it  would  take  a  different 
direction  according  to  the  character  and  natural  bias  of  the  subject  on 
which  it  operated,  and  though  Socrates  may  be  considered  as  the  basis 
of  the  whole  superstructure,  he  can  have  no  more  claim  to  the  whole 
merit  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  than  he  is  entitled  to  be  blamed 
for  the  reckless  inconsistencies  of  Aldbiades  or  Uie  selfish  poUoy  of 
Xenophon. 

In  person,  Socrates  was  no  leas  singular  than  he  was  in  manners  and 
dress.  He  had  large  projecting  eyes,  a  sunken  nose  turned  up  at  the 
end,  with  wide  dilated  nostrils,  and  a  great  unwieldy  belly;  so  that 
his  appearance  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  Silens  and  Satyrs,  whom  he 
also  seemed  to  resemble  in  the  severe  mockery  of  his  ironical  language. 
His  dress  was  coarse  and  inelegant,  and  he  seldom  wore  shoes.  If  we 
add  to  this,  that  as  he  walked  along  the  streets  he  strutted  about  in  a 
most  haughty  supercilious  manner,  staring  to  the  right  and  left  at 
every^  one  he  met,  sometimes  stopping  suddenly  in  an  absent  fit  and 
remaining  for  a  considerable  time  fixed  to  the  spot,  we  shall  not 
wonder  at  the  selection  which  Aristophanes  made  of  him  aa  a  fit  and 
proper  subject  for  the  caricature  of  comedy. 

SO'CRATES,  the  ecclesiastical  historian,  was  bom  at  Constanti- 
nople towards  the  end  of  the  4th  century.  He  was  instructed  in 
grammar  and  rhetoric  by  Ammonius  and  Helladius,  of  Alexandria, 
and  afterwards  followed  the  profession  of  scholastic  or  advocate,  on 
which  account  he  is  generally  designated  as  Socrates  the  Scholastia 
He  appears  however  to  have  abandoned  this  profession  in  order  to 
devote  himself  to  Hie  study  of  eocle«iastical  history.  He  is  generally 
considered  the  moat  exact  and  judicious  of  the  three  continuators  of 
the  history  of  Eosebius  [Eubebius]  ;  he  is  less  florid  in  his  style  and 
more  careful  in  his  statements  thsn  Sozomen  FSozomcn]  and  less 
credulous  than  Thoodoret  [Thbodobet.]  He  is  UkewiBe  the  earliest 
writer  of  the  three,  and  Sozomen  is  supposed  to  have  borrowed  some- 
what largely  from  him.  His  history  extends  from  the  vear  806  to 
439 ;  it  has  been  abridged  by  Epiphanius  the  Scholastic  in  his '  Historia 
Tripartita,*  and  was  pubUshed  for  the  first  time  as  a  continuation  of 
Eusebius,  by  Robert  Stephens,  in  fol.,  Paris,  1544^  There  is  a  good 
French  translation  of  it  by  the  President  Cousin.  The  history  is 
divided  into  seven  books;  the  five  last  are  chiefly  composed  on  the 
authority  of  Rufinus  [Rufhtdb],  and  on  the  relations  he  gathered  from 
eve-witnesses  of  many  of  the  events  he  records.  The  two  first  had 
also  been  composed  on  the  same  authority;  but  on  reading  the 
writings  of  St  Atbanasius  he  foimd  that  Rufinus  had  omitted  several 
of  the  prinoipal  circumstances  in  the  life  of  this  celebrated  father  of 
the  church.  [Atbanasius.]  He  therefore  undertook  the  task  of 
writing  them  anew,  and  took  occasion  of  inserting  several  valuable 
documents  and  formularies  of  fiiith  which  throw  much  light  on  the 
Arian  hersey. 

Though  the  most  exact  of  the  oontinuatoni  of  Eusebius,  he  has 
nevertheless  allowed  himself  to  fall  into  error  on  seyeral  important 

e>ints.  For  instance,  he  confounds  the  Emperor  Ifiaximianus  with 
aximinus  (k  1,  a  1),  a  mistake  the  more  surprising  as  he  was  a 
native  of  Constantinople,  and  professes  to  relate  the  principal  events 
which  took  place  in  that  city.  "  The  carelessness  of  writers  of  that 
age,"  says  Gibbon, "  leaves  us  in  a  singular  perplexity  "  ('  History  of  the 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,'  c  vii.,  note).  He  is  mistaken 
also  respecting  the  number  of  bishops  who  refused  to  sign  the  creed 
drawn  up  at  the  Council  of  Nice  (b.  1,  a  8),  as  it  appears  clearly  from 
the  acts  of  the  council  and  the  authority  of  St  Jerome,  Theodoret, 
and  others,  that  4here  were  only  two,  not  five^  disMntients,  as 
Socrates  asserts.  His  statements  respecting  a  law  passed  by  the 
Emperor  Valentinian  authorising  bigamy  (b.  iv.  a  81)  on  the  occasion 
of  his  marriage  with  Justine,  rests  on  no  other  known  authority,  and 
bears  the  semblance  of  a  fiction  rather  than  a  fact.  His  account  of 
church  discipline  has  been  seTerely  criticised  by  Baronius,  Flenry,  and 
other  Roman  Catholic  writers ;  but  he  has  on  this  point  been  very 
ably  defended  by  Cousin  in  the  prefaoe  of  the  translation  to  hu 
history.  "  His  impartiality  is  so  strikingly  displayed,"  says  Wadding- 
ton,  *'  as  to  make  his  orthodoxy  questionable  to  Baronius,  the  celebrated 
Roman  Catholic  historian ;  but  Yalealus  in  his  life  has  clearly  ahown 
that  there  is  no  reason  for  such  sospioion.**  We  may  mention  another 
principle  which  he  has  followed,  wmch  in  the  mind  of  Baronius  may 
have  tended  to  confirm  the  notion  of  his  heterodoxy — that  he  is 
invariably  adverse  to  every  form  of  persecution  on  account  of  religious 
opmiofiB--9wyfi6if  8i  kiyv  rh  b/rtHTow  rapdrrtip  rohs  1icrvxd(oirras :  "  and 
I  ctdl  it  persecution  to  offer  any  description  of  molestation  to  those 
who  are  quiet"  (History  of  the  Church,  p.  104.)  He  is  however 
▼ei7  genendly  suspected  of  a  leaning  in  favour  of  the  schism  of  the 
Kovatians,  though  he  shows  but  little  knowledge  on  the  subject^  and 
oonfounda  Novatian,  who  was  a  priest  of  Rome,  with  NovatUm  of 
Africa.    The  date  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 

{Hitt  de  rSglise,  traduite  par  Cousin,  vol.  iL,  Paris,  1775 ;  Henry, 
BUt.  EccUa^  L  xxvL  c.  49 ;  Waddington,  J7tt(L  of  the  Churchy  London, 
1883 ;  Moreri,  Did.  Hiitorique,  art  Socratea) 

SOEUR,  LE,  HUBERT.  This  excellent  sculptor,  a  Frenchman  by 
birth,  aooording  to  Walpole,  was  the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  John  of 
Bologna.    He  came  to  Eogland  probably  shortly  before  1630,  in 
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which  year  he  was  then  living  in  Bsrtholomew  Close,  and  a  ton  of  hii 
was  buried  on  the  29th  of  November  of  that  year  in  Great  St 
Bartholomew's. 

Le  Soeur  must  hsTe  been  a  man  of  about  fifty  yean  of  age  in  1680, 
for  John  of  Bologna  died  in  1608  in  Florence  at  an  advanoed  age,  and 
Le  Soeur  must  have  visited  Florence  therefore  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century  if  he  were  his  pupiL  The  connection  with 
John  of  Bologna,  who  was  a  native  of  Donay  in  Flanders^  and  hi« 
subsequent  connection  with  Rubens  in  England,  seem  to  indicate 
Flanders  as  the  country  of  Le  Soeur  rather  uian  Franoei  Babens  is 
said  to  have  designed  the  much-admired  bronze  or  bnuM  statne  of 
William  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  picture  gallery  of  Oxford,  which  was 
executed  and  cast  by  Le  Soeur.  Willuun  Earl  of  Pembroke  wai 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford  from  1616  to  1680. 

In  1633  Le  Soeur  cast  the  well-known  equestrian  statne  of  Charles  L 
at  Charing  Cross ;  it  was  oast  in  a  spot  of  ground  near  the  church  of 
St  Paul,  Covent  Garden,  but  not  being  put  up  Ih'fore  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  civil  war,  it  was  sold  by  the  Parliament  to  a  brasisr 
of  the  name  of  John  Rivet,  living  at  the  **  dial  near  Holbom  Conduit," 
who  had  ordera  to  break  it  into  pieces*  Rivet,  instead  of  breaking  it  up, 
buried  it,  and  it  remained  concealed  until  tiie  Restoration.  It  was 
placed  in  its  present  situation  at  the  expense  of  the  crown,  in  the  year 
1674,  by  an  order  from  the  Earl  of  Danby,  afterwards  Duke  of  Leeds. 
The  statue  is  said  by  Walpole  to  have  been  made  at  Uie  expense  of  the 
family  of  Howard-Arundel,  but  it  wss  really  made  for  the  Earl  of 
Portland,  Lord  Treasurer.  There  is  a  story  about  Le  Soeux^s  destroy- 
ing himself  when,  after  the  statue  was  set  up,  he  found  that  he  had 
omitted  the  saddle-girth ;  unfortunately  for  the  truth  of  this  story 
however  the  saddle-girth  is  there,  and  further,  Le  Soeur  can  never 
have  seen  the  statue  set  up,  as  he  must  have  died  several  years  before 
1678.^  The  figure  is  dignified  and  exnressive,  but  the  horse  is  heavy 
and  is  genendly  deficient  in  modelling;  the  hinder  quarters  are 
espeoially  void  of  character  and  motion.  The  pedestal  was  made  by 
Grinling  Gibbons.  Walpole  speaks  of  a  bust  at  Stourhead  by  lie 
Soeur  of  Charles  L  in  bronze,  with  a  helmet  surmounted  by  a  drason 
k  la  Romaine,  three  feet  high  on  a  black  pedestaL  It  is  mentioned  in 
Vanderdoort's  Catalogue  of  Charles  L's  Collection.  Le  Soeur  executed 
many  other  bronze  or  brass  works  in  England,  but  they  are  now  all 
lost  or  destroyed. 

SOLANDER,  DANIEL  CHARLES,  a  celebrated  naturalist,  the 
pupil  of  LinnsBus,  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Joseph  Banka  He  was  bom 
in  Kordland,  in  Sweden,  where  his  father  was  a  minister,  on  the  28th 
of  February  1786.  He  studied  at  Upsal,  under  Linnsus,  and  took  his 
degree  of  IID.  at  that  university.  After  this  he  made  a  tour  in 
Russia,  and  on  his  return  was  recommended  by  Linnssus  to  go  to 
England.  For  thia  purpose  he  embarked  on  board  a  veael  of  war, 
which  was  suddenly  ordered  to  the  Canary  Isles,  taking  SoUmder  far 
away  from  his  destination.  He  however  made  the  most  of  it,  for  he 
not  only  shared  the  prises  taken  by  the  vessel  on  this  cruise,  but 
made  great  accessions  to  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  whilst  at 
the  Canary  Isles.  Shortly  after  his  airival  in  England,  which  was  in 
October  I76O,  he  was  employed  at  the  British  Museum  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  up  a  catalogue  of  the  collections  in  that  institution.  Three 
years  afterwards  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  natural 
history  department  In  1764  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal 
Sodely.  in  1766  he  published  a  catalogue  of  the  foesils  preeented  to 
the  British  Museum  by  Mr.  Brander.  In  1768  Sir  Joseph  Banks  pro- 
posed to  Dr.  Solander  that  be  abould  aooompany  him  in  a  voyage 
round  the  world,  in  search  of  discoveries  in  natural  history.  To  tUs 
he  assented,  and  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  havinff  promised  a 
continuance  of  his  salary  in  his  absence,  the  two  naturausts  started 
with  Captain  Cook  in  his  celebrated  first  voyage  round  the  world. 
During  this  voyage.  Dr.  Solander  probably  saved  a  large  party  from 
destruction,  in  ascending  the  mountaina  at  Tierra  del  Fuego,  by  ad- 
vising them  on  no  account  to  give  way  to  sleep  when  they  axrived  at 
the  cold  ragions.  He  himself  was  the  first  affected  amongst  them,  and 
was  vriih  difilcnlty  kept  awake  during  their  perilous  excursion,  which 
was  attended  with  the  death  of  a  negro  and  an  English  seaman,  from 
the  effects  of  the  cold.  They  returned  from  this  voyage  in  1771, 
laden  with  treasures,  which  are  still  in  the  collection  at  the  British 
Museum.  It  does  not  appear  that  Solander  received  any  remunera- 
tion for  hit  services  in  this  expedition,  unless  it  was  from  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  whose  munificence  knew  no  bounds  when  forwarding  in  any 
manner  the  study  of  natural  history. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  Solander  wished  to  accompany  Cook  on  Us 
second  voysge,  but  some  misunderstanding  having  arisen  with  regard 
to  their  accommodation  in  the  vessel,  they  abandoned  the' projects 
On  his  retnm  from  his  voyage  the  University  of  Oxford  conferred  on 
Solander  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Common  Lawa  In  1778  he  was 
appointed  under-Ubrarian  at  the  British  Museum.  He  died  in  a  fit  of 
apoplexy,  May  16, 1782. 

The  following  papers  ware  published  with  his  name  during  his  life- 
time : — 1,  An  account  of  the  Furia  nrfemalu,  and  the  diaease  which 
it  produces.  It  was  pubUshed  in  Latin,  at  Upsal,  and  appears  to  have 
been  bis  inaugural  dissertation ;  2,  An  account  of  Caidenia,  a  plant 
belongiug  to  the  natural  order  Cinchonacen,  in  the  fifty-second 
Tolume  of  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions  ;*  8,  A  botanical  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant  producing  the  Cortex  Winteranus  or  Magellanicus, 
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pnbliahed  in  tb9  fifUi  YolamQ  of  *  The.  Observatioxia  and  loquixiea  of  a 
Sooiety  of  Pl^ysiciana.' 

Although  Dr.  Solander  publiahod  litde  with  hia  name  attached, 
bla  laboura  were .  by  no  means  few  or  of  little  importance.  He  left 
belund  him.  a  ]large  mass  of  manuscripts,  which  are  still  existiog  in  the 
British  Huseumt  and  contaicing,  as  they  do^  a  vast  store  of  informa- 
tion, on  all  that  pasged  under  lus  obserrant  eye,  they  afford  abundant 
materials  for  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  subjects  to  which  he 
de'voted  his  attentioou 

,  The  mlval  of  Dr.  Solander  in  England  may  be  looked  upon  as  an 
important  era  in  the  history,  of  botiUiy  in  this  coimtry,  as  by  his 
ineans  the  sexual  system  of  arracgement  of  plants,  which  was  only 
pnperfectly  onHerstood  in  Great  Britain,  became  more  widely  ex- 
tended. We  will  not  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  benefit 
opnferced.on  botany  bv  this  sjstem,  which  is  now  pretty  well  exploded, 
but  from  the  perfect  knowledge  of  it  possessed  by  Dr.  Solander,  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  was  acquired  by  others,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  during  bis  lifetime  the  cultivation  of  the  LinnsBan  system  had  a 
Tery  favourable  influence  in  developing  and  extendiog  a  taste  for 
botany  in  this  country. 

But  botany  was  not  the  only  department  pursued  by  Dr.  Solander. 
In  1786,  the  important  work  of  £lli8,  on  the  '  Natural  History  of 
Zoophytes,'  was  published,  in  the  preface,  to  which  the  editor  thus 
jnpresses  himself . — *'For  the  arrangements  and  the  descriptions  we 
are  indebted  to  Dr,  Solander,  whose  premature  death  prevepted  this 
and  other  valuable  works  from  appearing  in  so  complete  a  manner  as 
they  otherwise  would  have  done,  since  it  must  be  universally  allowed 
that  the  world  aufitered  in.  Dr.  Solander  tiie  loss  of  one  of  the  greatest 
naturalists  aver  known,  while  hla  more  intimate  friends  that  of  an 
invaluable  member  of  society." 

SOtA'510,  .ANTONIO  DE,  called  « H  Zingaro,' or  the  Gipsy,  was 
bpm  in  or  about  1382,  at  Chivita»  in  the  Abruzzi,  according  to  Do- 
minioi  ('  Yit9  de'  Pittori  IS^apoUtani '),  but  others  have  contended  that 
he  was  »  Yefl^tian.  He  wa«  a»  gipsy  by  birth,  and  in  his  youth  waa  a 
sort  of  itinerant  blacksmithl  He  was  not  a  mere  tinker,  a  mender  of 
kettles  and  saucepans,  for  he  is  aaid  to  have  been  admitted  into  the 
nouae  of  the  painter  Colantonio  del  Fiore  at  Naples,  on  account  of  his 
jiikill  in  making  implements  of  iron*  Nearly  the  same  atory  'ib  related 
of  Solario  as  of  Hatsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp.  [Matsts.]  Solario 
fell  ialove  vjih  the  da^hter  of  Colantopio^  and  she  fell  in  love  with 
Aim,  jSolario  made  proposals,  btft  Colantonio  aaid  that  he  would 
^ever  oonaent  that  hia  daughter  ahould  many  any  one  but  a  painter  of 
reputation  at  least  ciqual  to  hia  own.  The  gipsy  was  not  to  be  thus 
got  rid  of;  he  asked  to  be  allowed  ten  years  to  study  tha^rt^  and 
Colantonio,  to  salasfy  hia  daughter,  assented.  Solarip'bacame  a  pupil 
of  Lippo  Dalmaai  at  Bologna,  with  whom  he  remained  aix  or  aeven 
yeara,  and  afterwards  travelled  through  the  chief  towns  of  Italy  in 
order  to  atvidy  the  works  of  other  mastei's.  In  rather  more  than  nine 
years  he  returned  in  disguise  to  J^aples,  and  having  presented  to  the 
Queen  of  Naples  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  in£uit  Jesus  crowned 
by  angels^  aodialso  been  permitted  to  paint  a  portrait  of  the  queen, 
Colantonio  was  then  invited  to  view  the  productions  of  the  unknown 
artbt,  of  which  he  expressed  the  highest  admiration.  Solario  then 
discovered  himself,  and  soon  afterwards  became  the  son-iu-livw  of  Col- 
antonio. His  reputation  was  immediately  establiahed,  and  he  was 
much  employed,  especially  at  Naples,  in  paintmg  altar-pieces,  and  in 
decorating  the  walls  of  oonveiits  and  other  religious  houses  with 
frescoes,  In  the  fine  expression  of  his  heads^  and  in  the  richness  and 
hannony  of  his  colouring,  he  baa  been  compared  to  Titian.  He  im 
also  praised  for  the  graceful  action  of  his  figuzes,  bat  is  said  to  be 
defective  in  the  drawing  of  the  hands  and  feet  Solario  was  also 
distinguished  as  an  illuminator  of  manuscripts,*  especially  Biblesi 
He  died  in  1455.    Vasari  has  not  included  Solano  in  his  '  Lives.' 

(DominicI,  Vtte  di  PiUari  NapolUani;  Mosohini,  Memorie  della 
Vita  di  AnUmio  dc Solario,  t^to  II  Zingaro,  PiUort  YinmanQ,  Vene^iSy 

,  SOLIMAN,  EBN  ABD-AL-MALEK,  the  seventh  kalif  of  the  race 
of  the  Ommiyades,  succeeded  hia  elder  brother  WaUd  t  a.d.  715 
(▲.H.  06).  He  acquired  h%h  popularity  at  the  commencement  of  hia 
reign  by  dismissing  the  various  governors  whom  the,  ii^ertness  of 
.Walid  had  suffered  to  oppress  the  people  at  their  pleaau^ ;  and  Kati- 
bah,  the  first  Moslem  conqueror  of  Transoxiana,  who  >lon9  refused  to 
acknowledge  his  authority,  was  seized  and  put  to  death  by  his  own 
aoldiera.  Another  of  hia  lieutenanta,  Tezid  Ibn  Mohalleb,  reduced 
tho  mggod  and  impenetrable  provincea  of  Tabrestan  and  Joi^an,  on 
the  aouth.  coast  of  the  Caspian,  which  had  never  before  been  com- 
pleted subdued.  But  the  principal  military  undertaking  of  his  reign 
was  the  siege  of  Constantinople,,  commenced  the  year  after  his  acoes* 
aion,  by  a  vast  fleet  and  army  under  his  brother  Moslemah.  (Gibbon, 
a  62.^  Th0  Saracen  fleet  was  however  destroyed  by  the  Qreek  fire ; 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications  reduced  the  siege  to  a  blockade ;  and 
the  kalif  waa  preparing ;  to  lead  a  second  anny  to  reinforce  hia  brother 
when  he  died  of  a  surfeit  at  Chalda  in  Syria,  a.i».  717  (a.h.  99),  nomi* 
oatmg  in  hia  last  momenta  his  cousin  Omar  £bn-Abd-al-Azea  as  hia 
*U°S?^'''  ^  ^*  «clusion  of  his  own  sons  and  brothera.  The  reign 
of  SohBMn  ia  aaid  to  have  been  the  epoch  of  the  first  rise  of  the 
Barmwnde^  who  afterwarda  became  famoos  as  the  miniaten  of  the 
Abbasides. 


SOLIMAN,  KBN  AL-HAKEM,  a  Moorish  chie(  who,  in  the  dvil 
wars  preceding  the  extmction  of  the  kalifate  of  the  Ommiyades  at 
Cordova,  possessed  himself  of  the  capital  by  the  aid  of  the  African 
troops  whom  he  commanded,  and  proclidmed  himself  king  a.d.  1009 
(▲.H.  400),  under  the  title  of  AI-Moatain  Billah.  Though  soon 
expelled  by  Mohammed,  one  of  the  Ommiyan  competitora,  he 
recovered  Cordova  in  1112,  dethroning  Heaham  IL,  who  had  been 
replaced  on  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Mohammed ;  but  hia  valour 
and  abilities  were  not  able  to  maintain  him  in  his  usurped  authority : 
the  valis,  or  governors  of  the  African  and  Spanish  provinces,  refiised 
obedience;  and  after  various  changes  of  fortune  he  was  overthrown 
and  slain,  a.d.  1016  (a..h.  407),  by  Ali  Ebn  Hamid,  wall  of  Tangier, 
who  was  proclaimed  king  in  his  room,  but  speedily  perished  by 
another  revolution.  The  first  discovery  of  the  Azores  hss  been 
attributed  to  the  reign  of  thii  prince,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage 
in  the  '  Geography '  of  Sherif- Al-Edrisi ;  but  it  ia  not  very  clear  that 
the  Azores  are  the  islands  there  alluded  to  as  discovered  by  some 
Moslem  adventurers  from  Lisbon.  D'Herbelot  erroneously  mentions 
Soliman  as  the  nephew  of  Heaham  IL,  whereas  he  waa  a  atranger  to 
the  blood  of  the  Ommiyades. 

SOLIMAN  EBN  CUTHLMISH,  a  Seljukian  prince  who  founded 
the  first  Turkish  dynasty  in  Room,  or  Asia  Minor.  His  father  had 
perished  in  a  revolt  against  Alp-Anlan,  the  great  Seljukian  sultan  of 
Persia;  and  Malek-Shah,  the  son  of  Alp-Arslan,  was  glad  to  rid  him- 
self of  the  turbulent  ambition  of  Soliman  by  furnishing  him  with 
an  army  for  the  conquest  of  the  west,  a.b.  1074  (a.h.  467).  The 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Greeks  facilitated  his  progress.    In  a  few 

Sears  he  had  subdued  nearly  all  Asia  Minor  except  the  districts  on 
tie  western  coast  and  the  isolated  city  of  Trebizond ;  his  capital  was 
fixed  at  Nicssa,  within  100  miles  of  Constantinople,  and  his  Turkoman 
followers  spread  themselves  all  over  the  country,  which  was  thence- 
forward permanently  lost  to  Christendom.  AnUoch  (which  had  been 
held  by  the  Greeks  since  its  capture  by  John  Zimiscea  in  968)  was 
betrayed  to  him  (1084)  by  the  son  of  the  governor ;  but  this  aoqui- 
sition  brought  on  a  rupture  between  Soliman  and  Moalem-Ebn- 
Koreish,  prince  of  Aleppo,  to  whom  the  Greeks  had  paid  a  tribute  foi 
Antioch,  which  Soliman  refused  to  continue.  Moidem  was  defeated 
and  killed ;  but  in  attempting  to  pursue  his  advantage  and  occupy 
Aleppo, .  Soliman  was  opposed  and  overthrown  by  Sultan  Tutuah, 
viceroy  of  Syria  for  lus  brother  Malek  Shah  (whose  vassal  Moslem 
had  been)»  and  either  fell  in  the  battle,  or,  as  some  say,  perished  by 
his  own  hand,  a.d.  1086  (a.b.  479).  His  sons  were  however  restored 
by  Malek-Shah  to  the  kingdom  of  Boom,  where  one  of  them,  Kilidj- 
Arslan,  was  reigning  at  the  appearance  of  the  first  Crusaders,  who 
erroneously  call  him  SoUman. 

SOLIMAN  (often  mentioned  with  the  surname  of  Tchelibi»  *  gentle 
or  noble,'  which  is  however  the  general  .title  of  the  aona  of  the 
Ottoman  sultans)  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Bayezid  I.  After 
the  fa^  battle  of  Angora,  in  which  his  father  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner  by  Timour,  a.d.  1402  (a.h.  804),  he  effected  his  escape  to 
Europe  with  the  vizv  All  Pk»ha,  and  relgtied  aeveral  yeara  in  tran- 
quillity at  Adrianoole,  while  the  fragments  of  Asia  Minor  were  dis- 
puted by  his  three  brothers.  He  waa  frustrated  however  in  an  attempt 
to  possess  himself  of  the  Asiatic  provinces  (1406)  by  an  insurrection 
excited  against  him  at  home  by  hia  brother  Mouse,  which  recalled 
him  to  Europe.  Mousa  was  defeated,  and  fled  into  Wallachia,  but  he 
returned  in  1410  with  a  fresh  army,  and  Soliman,  surprised  in 
Adrianoplc,  was  slain  in  his  flight  Mousa  was  himself  dethroned 
three  yeara  later  by  Mohammed  L,  under  whom  the  Ottoman  dominions 
were  reunited. 

SoUman  1b  not  generally  included  in  the  list  of  the  Tuxkiah  sultana^ 
the  interval  between  the  death  of  Bayezid  and  the  final  establishment 
of  Mohammed  being  regarded  as  an  interregnum.  He  was  a  brave 
and  generous  prince,  and  the  first  of  the  line  of  Othman  who  patronised 
literature;  but  his  good  qualities  were  obscured  by  his  excessive 
indolence  and  indulgence  in  wine. 

SOLIMAN  (sumamed  by  the  Turks  Eaitooni,  or  'the  Legator,* 
and  by  European  writera  '  the  Magnificent '),  the  tenth  and  greatest 
of  the  Ottoman  sultans,  succeeded  his  father  Selim  L,  A.D.  1520  {a^isl 
926),  in  the  twenty  seventh  year  of  his  age;  and  as  he  was.  aa  only 
son,  his  succession  was  not  disturbed,  like  those  of  his  father  and 
mndfather,  by  civil  wars.  His  first  exploit  was  an  invasion  of 
Hungary  (1521),  in  which  he  captured  Belgrade,  the  key  of  that  king- 
dom, a  conquest  often  attempted  in  vain  by  Ms  predecessors ;  and  in 
the  following  year  Rhodes,  which  had  defied  all  the  efforts  of 
Mohammed  IL,  was,  after  an  arduous  siege^  surrendered  to  him  by  the 
knights  of  St  Johii,  The  suppression  of  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  and  of 
a  revolt  of  the  Janisaariea  (aa  a  counterpoiM  to  whom  the  corps  of 
Bostapdjis  was  instituted),,  occupied  the  next  three  yeara ;  but  in 
1526  Hungaiy  was  again  invaded ;  the  king,  Lewis  IL,  and  nearly  all 
his  army,  slain  in  the  fatal  battle  of  Mohacz,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
overrun  by  the  Turka  The  Himgarian  crown  was  conferred  by 
Soliman  (m  John  Zapolya,  who  received  it  as  a  vassal  of  the  Porte; 
but  the  rival  raetensions  of  Ferdinand  of  Austria  kindled  the  first  of 
the  long  wars  between  the  sultans  and  the  German  emperors ;  and  in 
1^9  Yienna  was  besieged  without  success  by  Soliman  in  person.  A 
war  with  Persia  followed,  in  which  Armenia  and  Irak,  with  the  cities 
of  Tabreez  and  Baghdad  (1 584),  were  subdued  by  the  Ottomans ; 
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vfhWe  Yemen  and  the  Arabian  ooast  wet«  subjugated  by  the  pasha  of 
Egypt,  and  annaments  sent  eTen  into  Chizerat  to  aid  the  Indian 
Moslems  against  the  Portngnese:  the  fleets  of  the  vaGsal  states  of 
Barbary,  tinder  the  &mou8  corsair  Khaireddin,  or  Barbarossa,  at  the 
same  time  swept  the  Mediterranean,  and  laid  waste  the  Italian  coasts ; 
and  Croatia  was  conquered  (1S87)  after  a  great  victory  over  the 
Imperialists  at  EsseE  The  Turkii^  arms  were  everywhere  triumphant, 
and  the  powerful  friendship  of  Soliman  was  courted  by  Francis  L  of 
France,  tiie  alliance  with  whom  (1*586)  was  the  first  between  the  Porte 
and  any  Christian  pdwerJ  The  deHftth  of  John  Zapolya  (1541)'  wrought 
a  fresh  change  in  the  affairs  of  Hungary,  great  'part  of  which  was 
seized  by  the  Turks ;  Bnda  became  the  seat  of  a  pasha ;  and  the  war 
continued,  generally  %o  the  advantage  of  the  sultan,  till  a  truce  was 
concluded  in  1547,  by  which  Austria  agreed  to  pay  a  tribute  of  80,000 
ducats  for  her  remaining  possessiotis  in  Hungary.  In  the  same  year 
a  fresh  invasion  of  Persia  led  to  tiie  capture  of  Ispahan ;  but  this 
conquest  was  not  long  retained.  The  war  with  the  house  of  Austria 
for  Hungary  again  broke  out  in  1552 ;  and  Transylvania  was  subdued 
and  made  a  principality  under  the  suzerainte  of  the  Porte.  Persia 
was  again  attacked,  and  Erivan  taken  in  1554;  but  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded with  the  6hah  in' the  following  yea^  wUch  became  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  treaties  between  the  two  powers. 

A  great  naval  victory  was  gained  in  1500,  over  the  combined  fleets 
of  the  Christian  powers  at  DJerbeh,  on  the  AfHcan  coast,  by  Piali, 
who  had  succeeded,  on  the  d^th  of  Barbarossa,  to  the  command  of 
the  Turkish  xkvieS ;  and  a  fresh  truce  with  the  empire  (1562)  left  the 
Turks  in  posMsifton  of  their  Htingaria^  conquests.  But  the  martial 
glories  of  Soliihan  were  clouds  by  domestic  dissensions.  His  eldest 
son,  Mustapba;  had  been  ^ut  t6  death  in  1558,  at  the  instigation  of 
bis  stepmother^Boxalana,  who  was  solicttous  to  secure  the  succession 
for  one  of  her  own  cliildi^n;  and  jealousies  of  the  two  surviving 
princes,  Selim  and  Bayezid,  havin^^  ended  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
latter,  he  was  defeated  and  dnfen  iht6  P^r^;  but  the  shah  sw> 
rendered  the  fugitive  on  the  demand  of  Soliman,  and  he  was  put  to 
death  with  his  children  (1 561 ). 

The  united  fleets  of  the  Porte  and  of  Barbary  had  ruled  the 
Mediterranean  since  the  battle  of  Djerbeh ;  but  they  were  repulsed 
with  great  loss  in  the  siege  of  Malta  (1565)- by  the  heroism  of  the 
grand-master  John '  de  la  Yalette.  The  war  in  Hungary  meantime 
continued,  notwithstanditt||^  frequent  partial  pacifications ;  and  in 
1566  Soliman  headed  his  armies  for  the  last  time  for  its  invasion ; 
but  be  died  in  his  tent  before  the  walls  of  Szigeth,  September  5, 
1566  (Safar  20th,  A.H.  974),  the  day  before  the  capture  of  the  town, 
at  the  age'  of  seventy-two  solar  (or  seventy-four  lunar)  years.  His 
only  survTving  son,  Selim  II.,  succeeded  him. 

Though  the  Ottoman*  empire  did  not  fully  attain  its  greatest  terri- 
torial extent  during  th^  reign -of  Soliman,  its  military  power  was 
undoubtedly  during  thiiB  period  at  its  greatest  height  and  most  com- 
plete organisation,  and  declined  irrecoverably  in  lx>th  these  respects 
under  his  indulent  and  yoluptuous  successors.  The  personal  energy 
of  the  sultan  himself,  and  of  the  nilnisters  and  generals  selected  by 
him  and  trained  under  his  eye,  maintained  the  efficiency  of  erery 
branch  of  the  administratidh ;  and  the  Kanoon-Nameh,  or  code  of 
regulations,  which  w%s  drawn  up  utider  faisown  superintendence,  com- 
pleted the  reform  Which  his  exertions  had  oonnnenced.  The  finances, 
the  military  flefs,  the  functions  of  the  pashaii  and  other  employ^  the 
police  and  admii^istHition  of  justice,  are  all  treated  at  length  in  this 
elaborate' compilatidb,  which  long  formed  the  basis' t>f  both  the  juris- 
prudence and  poKtiod  science  of  the  OttoraansL  Bht  Soliman  ^ras 
not  less  disUnguisUed  as  a  patron  of  'literature  and  thi  arts  than  as 
a -warrior  and  a'!l%iBlator;'the  erectfou  of  the  noble  mosque  of  the 
Solimaneyifti,  and^of  numerous  public  buildings  both  in  the  capital 
and  the  provincuds,  attest  his ^architecturid  magnificence;  and  he  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Ottoman  sovereigns  who  facilitated  the  iiiternal 
communications  of  his  dominions  by  the  construction  of  roads  and 
bridges.  He  was  himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  rank ;  and  the  encourage- 
ment which  he  afforded  to  iho  employment  of  the  Turkish  language 
in  place  of  the  Persian,  which  the  Ottomans  had  generally  chosen  as 
the  Tehicie  of  their  sentiments,  forms  an  era  in  the  fitemture  of  the 
country.  In  an  age  remarkable  for  the  eminent  greatness  of  the 
monarchs  filling  the  thrones  of  Europe,  few  of  them  equalled  Soliman 
the  Magnificent  either  in  the  union  of  princely  quaUties  or  hi  the 
glory  and  good  fortune  of  their  reigns.  ■ 

SOLIMAN  IL,  a  yoanger  son  of  Sultan  Ibrahim,  was  placed  on  the 
Ottoman  throne  a.j>.  1687  (iLH.  1098),  on  the  deposition  of  his  elder 
brother,  Mohammed  lY.  He  was  nearly  forty-six  years  t>f  ag^e  at  hUl 
aooession,  and  had  passed  his  whole  life  secluded  in  the  seraglio  and 
occupied  by  the  study  of  the  Eontu  A  }^nce  thus  unacquainted 
with  active  fife  wait  llt^  fitted  to  stay  ihi  progress  6f  the  Imp^al^ 
ists,  who  in  the  kM  years  of  the  p^ceding  reign  had  almost  expelled 
the  Turks  from  Hungaiy.  In  the  campaign  of  1^8  Belgrade  and 
Agria  ware  lotft;  and  in  1689  ^e  vior  Ra^  was  twice  signaRy 
defeated  by  the  Austrians,  who  penetrated  mto  Uie  heart  of  Servia  fttxd 
took  Niasa.  An  abortive  negodation  for  peace  fbUowed^  but  the 
appointment  of  Mnstapha-Pasha  Knprilti  to  the  vizifat  diAhged  the 
face  of  aSairs,  and  in  the  two  succeedihg  campaigns  the  OtVomatis 
recovered  Belgrade  and  most  of  the  frontier  fortresses.  *'  Soliman  how 
ever  died  atCoostatttin^ple  in  JOtae  1091  (a.h.  1102),  after  a  reign  of 


three  years  and  nine  months ;  and  leaving  no  children,  was  succeeded 
by  his  next  brother,  Ahmed  IL 

SOLIME'NA,  FRANCESCO,  QiTaUere,  called  I'Abate  Ciocio,  a  cele- 
brated Neapolitan  painter,  was  bom  at  Nocera  de'  Pagani  in  1657. 
He  was  originally  intended  for  the  law,  but  having  a  decided  taste  for 
art,  he  was  first  taught  by  his  father  Angelo,  who  was  the  pupil  of 
the  Cav.  Massimo,  and  studied  afterwards  at  Naples  under  Francesco 
di  Maria,  and  in  the  academy  of  Pietro  del  Po.  Solimena  was  one  of 
the  best  and  most  correct  painters  of  his  time ;  he  had  great  versatility 
of  talent  and  executed  works  in  every  style,  and  had  also  very  great 
faoUity  of  execution.  But  his  style  in  all  its  varieties  belonged  to  the 
elegant  and  ornamental ;  his  drawing  is  uniform,  and'  in  a  great  degree 
merely  academical;  his  heads  are  only  graceful, but  his  light  and  shade 
is  effective;  his  works  however  want  expression,  sentiment,  and 
dramatic  vigour.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Pietro  da  Cortona  and 
the  Bolognese  painters,  one  or  other  of  whom  he  generally  made  his 
model.  He  died  at  Naples  extremely  wealthy  and  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  great  reputation,  April  5,  1747,  at  the  age  of  ninetv. 

Solimena  was  the  rival  and  at  the  same  time  the  friend  of  Luca 
Giordano,  by  whose  death  in  1705  he  was  left  without  a  rival,  and  he 
raised  accordingly  the  price  of  his  pictures,  which  however  in  no  way 
diminished  the  number  of  his  commissions.  His  works,  both  in  ou 
and  fresco,  are  very  numerous;  the  principal  of  them  Are  the  frescoea 
of  the  sacristy  of  the  Theatines  of  San  Paolo  Maggiore;' others,  in  oU, 
in  the  Church  of  the  Apostle^  and  those  of  the  Cha|)0rof  SanFflippo 
Neri  in  the  church  deli'  Oratorio :  thcro  are  likewise  by  him  many 
great  altar-piecea  and  other  pictures  in  oil  in  the  churches  of  Naples 
and  in  other  cities  of  Italy.  His  portraits  likewise  are  Very  numerous, 
including  those  of  some  of  the  principal  kings  and  princes  of  his  time. 
Solimena  was  also  a  poet ;  his  sonnets  have  been  several  times  pub- 
lished. He  was  never  married;  his  large  property,  which  besides 
estates  amounted  to  800,000  scudi,  went  to  his  nephews,  the  sons  of 
his  brother  Tommaso  Solimena,  who  was  a  distinguished  lawyer.  Of 
his  numerous  scholars  the  principal  were  Sebaatiano  Conoa,  'Qiaquinto 
Corrado,  Ferdinando  Sanfelioe,  and  F^nce^co  de  Mura. 

SOLI'NUS,  CAIUS  JU'LIUS,  a  Romah  writer  of  whose  life  and 
period  nothing  is  known.  It  is  however  certain  that  he  did  not 
write  in  the  Augustan  age,  as  some  hive  supposed,  for  his' work, 
entitled  '  Polyhistor,'  is  merely  a  compilation  from  Pliny*s  '  Natural 
History.'  Indeed  Salmasius  says  ('  Prolegondena ')  that  the  work  con- 
tains nothing  which  is  not  found  in  Pliny,  nnd  that  he  got  together 
all  that  he  could  out  of  Pliny's  work,  and  put  it  in  his  eompendium, 
keeping  the  same  arrangement  and  neariy  the  same  words.  Solinus 
however  never  mentions  Pliny,  though  he  cites  ntar  one  hundred 
authors.  Salmasius  endeavours  to  show  ihat  he  Hved  about  two  him- 
dred  years  after  Fliny.  The  first  writers  t?ho  mention  him  are  Hieron- 
ymus  and  Prisdan.  It  has  often  been  said,  and  e/en  in  very  recent 
works,  that  the  researches  of  Salmasius  prove  that  there  were'  two 
editions  of  the  '  Polyhistor.'  But  we  certainly  do  not  need  the  testi- 
mony of  Salmasius  to  this  point,  as  it  is  correctly  observed  in  the 
artide  *  Solinus/  'Biog.  Univ./  for  Solnnis,  in  his  address  to  his  friend 
Adyentus  (according  to  some  readings)  says  that  the  first  edition  was 
a  hasty  performance,  and  that  it  appeared  under  the  title  of  '  Collec- 
tanea Reram  Memorabilium ; '  and  that  he  gave  the  name  of '  Poly- 
histor'to  his  second  and  improved  edition.  The  work  of  Solinus  con- 
tains a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  matter,  of  which  a  large  part  is 
geographical.  His  style  deserves  no  gt^at  commendation,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  penpicuous.  Some  fragments  of  a  poem  dtatitled  '  Pontica  * 
have  be^n  attributed  to  him ;  'Wernsdorf  'and  some  i^eoent  critics  have 
however  attempted  to  sho^ '  that'  this  poem  iA  the  work  of'  Varro' 
Atadnus,  but  Wixllner,  '  Comment  da  P.  Ter.  Var.  Atasint  vita  et 
Script  Monast,'  has  fully  met  their  arguments. 

The  first  edition  of  Solinus  is  probably  that  of  Rome  about  1478 ;. 
but  one  iUso  appeared  about  the  same  dM  at  Milan, '  edited  by  Bonini 
Mpmbriti.  Toe  pains  that  have  been  taken  with  a  WO^k  of  little  value 
are  shown  by  the  number  of  editions.  The  principal  edition  is  that  of 
Salmasius,  2  vols,  fol.,  Paris,  11329;  and  2  vols.  foL,  Utrecht,  1689;  a 
work,  t&yti  Morhofius  ('  Polyhlstor,'  IL,  c;  2}^  accompanied  with  a  most 
enormous  commentary,  in  which  the  editor  has  collected  all  that  he 
fSonld  find  iit  the  aodent  writers  on  the  toprc^  which  Solinus  discusses, 
and  has  given  also  his  own  opinions ;  biit;  the  editor,  ai  uaual,  did  Ms 
wotk  in  a  huriy,  and  made'  various'  blunders,  Which  a  litUe  more 
attention  might  have  prevented  '' 

There  is  ttd  Bn^'sh  translation  of  Solidlis,  by  Arthur  Qolding, 
London,  1587*  and  1590.  The  title  of  the  fbrtner  edition  is,  'The 
Excellent  and 'Pleasant  Wdrke  of  Joliui  Ca.  Solinus,' Pol; histori  con- 
taining i^e  Noble  Actions  of  Human  Creatures,  ko/ 

SOLI'S,  ANTONIO  DE,  was  bom  at  Placensia,  July  18, 1610,  of  an 
ancient  knd  illustrious'  family*.  His  parents  sent  him  to  Salamanca  to 
study  tiidlaw|  but  having  a' natural  turd  for  poetry,  he  gave  it  the 
prefbrsnce,  and  cultivated  the  muses  with  great  alrdour  and  success. 
At  the  a^e  of  seventeeQ^  and  when' still  a  student,  he  ^toto  a  comedy 
csaied  *AmoryObKg4Won"(*Loveind  Duty'),  which  wa^  received  with 
the  highest  applsiusb.  This  in^ro^du^ed  him  to  tho  notice  of  Calderon, 
with  whom  he  was  aftetwards  very  intimate,  oc6asionalIy  writing  the 
p^ludes  to' bis ' dramas.  At  six-andtwenty  Soils  applied  himself  to • 
ethics  and-' politic,  as  well  as  to  the  hibtOry  And  afitiquities  of  his. 
native  country.    His  great  merit  procure  him  a  patron  in  the  Count 
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of  Oropesa,  then  Tioeroy  of  NaTarre,  and  who  appointed  him  his 
■eoretary.  Soils  seems  to  have  taken  particalar  delight  in  recording 
the  virtues  of  his  Mieoenasy  whom  he  highly  pratses  in  several  of  his 
poems.  On  the  birth  of  one  of  his  sons  he  composed  an  heroic  drama 
called  'Orpheo  y  Burydioe,'  which  was  acted  at  Pampeluna  during 
the  festivities  celebrated  by  the  municipality  on  that  occasion.  In 
1642  SoUs  was  appointed  to  a  lucrative  office  in  the  secretary  of  state's 
department^  and  subsequently  ndsed  to  the  honourable  post  of  secre- 
tary to  Philip  IV.  It  was  then,  and  in  order  to  celebrate  the  birth  of 
a  son  of  this  king,  that  Solis  composed  one  of  his  best  comedies, 
*Triumfos  de  Amor  y  Fortuna '  ("Triumphs  of  Love  and  Fortime '), 
which  met  with  the  most  brilliant  success.  After  the  death  of  Pliilip, 
Solis  was  named  to  the  office  of  '  cromsta  de  las  Indias,'  or  first  histo- 
riographer of  the  transactions  of  the  Spaniards  in  both  Indies.  In 
this  capacity  he  wrote  his  '  Historia  de  la  Conquista  de  Mexico/  a 
work  which  has  ranked  him  among  the  best  prose  writers  of  Spain, 
and  which  was  greatly  esteemed  at  home  aud  abroad.  It  contains  an 
account  of  the  OOnquest  of  Mexico  by  Hernando  Cortes,  written  with 
great  spirit  and  in  very  elegant  style,  though  it  is  deficient  in  the 
oriticiam  which  belongs  to  a  true  historical  writer.  The  work  is  con- 
sidered by  the  Spaniards  as  the  last  relic  of  their  classic  literature. 
It  appearcd  for  the  first  time  at  Madrid  in  1682,  folio,  and  went 
subs4>quently  through  several  editions,  of  which  the  principal  are : 
Barcelona^  fol.,  1691 ;  Madrid,  4to,  1777  and  1783;  Venice,  4to,  1704 ; 
London,  2  vols.  8vo,  1808.  We  have  an  Englifh  version  of  it  by 
Townseud  (London,  1724),  and  there  are  besides  French  and  Italian 
translations. 

Solis  is  better  known  out  of  Spain  as  an  historian  than  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  yet  he  occupies  a  prominent  place  among  the  poets  of  that 
nation.  His  plays  do  not  display  so  muoh  invention  as  those  of 
Calderon,  but  his  dramas  are  more  regular  than  those  of  that  poet, 
because  he  was  less  liable  to  be  led  away  by  the  force  of  his  imsgina- 
tion.  Among  his  comedies^  *  £1  Alcazar  del  Seoreto '  (*  The  Castie  of 
Mysteiy ')» "^^  <La  QitaniUa  de  Madrid '  ('The  Qipey-girl  of  Madrid '), 
which  is  partiy  founded  on  Cervantea's  novel  of  the  same  title,  are 
justly  much  valued.  His  comedy  *  Un  Bobo  haae  Cieuto'  ('  One  Fool 
will  make  a  Hundred ')  has,  with  many  others^  been  imitated  by  the 
French  dnmiatic  writers.  A  yolume  of  Solis's  plays  and  dramas,  in 
all  fourteen,  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1732,  4to»  There  is  also  a  volume 
of  Lyric  Poems  written  by  him  on  various  subjeots,  '  Varies  Poesias 
de  Don  Antonio  de  Solis,'  Madrid,  4to,  1682  ;  and  some  letters  pub- 
lished by  Mayans  in  1782.  At  the  age  of  fifty-six  Solis  entered  into 
holy  orders,  and  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  ezerciBes  of 
devotion.  He  now  renounced  all  profane  compositions,  and  wrote 
nothing  but  some  dramatic  pieces  upon  saored  subjects.  He  died 
April  19,  1686.  His  friend  Juan  de  Goyeneche  wrote  an  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  which  appeared  for  the  first  time  at  Brussels  in 
1704,  with  the  'History  of  the  Conquest  of  Mexico,'  and  has  been 
prefixed  to  almost  eveir  subsequent  edition  of  the  same  work. 

SOLI'S,  JUAN  DIAZ  DE,  a  Spanish  navigator,  was  bom  at  Lebrixa, 
the  ancient  Nebrissa,  in  the  province  of  Seville.    In  1506  he  sailed, 
in  company  with  the  celebrated  pilot  Vicente  Ta&es  Pinaon,  on  an 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  endeavour  to  find  the  strait  or 
passage  supposed  by  Columbus  to  lead  from  the  Atlantic  to  a  southern 
ocean.    As  no  such  passage  exists,  this  of  course  proved  unsuccessful, 
as  did  also  another  voyage  which  was  undertaken  by  them  for  the  same 
purpose  in  1508.    They  however  explored  the  northern  oosst  of  South 
America,  and  are  supposed  to  have  discovered  Yucatan.    On  their 
return  to  Spain,  Solis  and  Pinzon  were  appointed  royal  pilots,  and 
again  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  expedition  for  the  discovery 
of  new  lands.    This  time  they  doubled  Cape  St.  Augustine,  and  sailing 
southwards  along  the  coast,  reached  the  40**  of  &  lat    However,  on 
their  return  to  Seville  in  1509,  the  court  was  so  much  displeased  ii^ith 
the  unprofitable  result  of  the  expedition,  that  they  were  both  deprived 
of  their  offices  and  emoluments,  and  Solis  was  put  in  prtion.    In  1512 
Solis  applied  for  and  obtained  permission  to  sail  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery ;  but  aa  the  government  would  not  grant  him  any  assistance, 
he  was  obliged  to  raise  among  his  friends  the  funds  required  for  the 
expedition.    After  touching  at  Tenerifie,  he  surveyed  Cape  St  Roque^ 
then  Cape  St  Augustine ;  continuing  his  route  to  the  South,  he  dis- 
oovered  Cape  Frio,  and  entered  the  Bay  of  Rio  Janeiro.    Thinking 
this  to  be  the  strait  in  search  of  which  he  had  sailed,  Solis  took  pos- 
session of  the  northern  coast  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Quitile,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Mar  Fresca  (Fresh  sea)  to  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
which  lay  before  hinr.    Proceeding  farther  along  the  ooast^  he  saw 
several  Indiana,  who  told  him  of  a  river  called  Paraguaya,  ie.  great 
water,  on  the  banks  of  which  gold  was  said  to  be  found  in  large 
quantities.    Satisfied  with  this  information,  Solis  returned  to  Spain, 
and  having  obtained  the  requisite  leaye  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
the  lands  watered  by  that  river,  he  sailed  on  the  8th  of  October,  1515, 
with  three  caravels,  having  seventy  soldiers  on  board.    On  his  arrival 
at  Rio  Janeiro,  Solis  left  two  of  his  ships  behind,  and  sidled  with  the 
third  in  a  south-western  direction  in  search  of  the  Indians  with  whom 
he  had  conversed  on  his  first  voysge.    He  found  them ;  but  scarcely 
had  he  landed  with  the  greater  part  of  his  crew,  when  they  were 
sarrounded  and  put  to  death  by  the  Indians.     This  catastrophe 
liappened  near  a  small  river  between  Maldonado  and  Montevideo^ 
which  to  this  day  Is  called  <S1  Rio  de  Solis.' 


•SOLLOGUB,  COUNT  VLADIMIR  ALEXANDROVICH,  a 
Russian  writer  of  reputation,  was  bom  at  St  Petersburg  about  1815, 
the  son  of  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  imperial  court,  who 
was  the  descendant  of  an  old  Lithuanian  family.  After  having  passed 
some  years  ss  an  attach^  to  the  Russian  embsssy  st  Vienna,  Count 
Sollogub,  returning  to  St  Petersburg,  made  his  first  appearance  as  an 
author  in  1841,  and  in  1845  wrote  a  novel  which  produced  a  strong 
hnpnssion  on  the  Russian  public,  and  has  been  translated  into  several 
languagea.  This  novel  entitied  '  Tarantaa,'  from  the  name  of  a  peculiar 
Russian  travelling-carriage,  chiefly  oonBists  of  a  series  of  conversa- 
tions between  two  oharaoters  who  are  the  representatives  of  ancient 
and  modem  Russia,  and  its  principal  intention  ssems  to  be  to  raise  the 
countiy  in  the  opudon  of  its  natives.  The  book  may  have  owed  some 
of  its  reputation  to  its  pictorial  illustrations  which  were  comic  and 
characteristic,  and  some  of  which  are  reproduced  in  the  English  trana- 
lation  liy  Rosenstrauch,  'The  Tarantas,  Travelling  impressions  of 
young  Russia,  with  eight  illustrations,'  London,  1850.  It  must  be 
observed  however  that  while  the  original  conaists  of  twenty  chapters, 
the  English  translation  oontains  only  sixteen,  four  having  been  unoero- 
moniously  retrenched,  apparenUy  with  the  sole  view  of  shortening  the 
volume.  A  complete  translation  in  German  is  given  in  Lippert's 
'  Kordisches  Novellenbuch.*  Sollogub  wrote  also  some  other  novel?, 
edited  a  collection  of  poems  and  essays  entitied 'Vcherai  Segodnia' 


(* Yesterday  and  to-day'),  and  produced  some  plays,  one  of  them  '  Bieda 
od  niezhnsgo  Serdtsa  ^  ('  The  Sorrows  of  a  Soft  Heart '),  in  1850.  In 
the  same  year  he  received  an  appointment  as  State  Counsellor  in  the 
government  of  Tnmscaucasia  under  Count  Vorontsov  or  Woronaow, 
and  has  since  resided  at  Tiflis,  where  he  has  communicated  some 
articles  of  value  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Caucasian  branch  of  the 
St  Petersburg  Geographical  Society.  With  some  spirit  and  liveliness 
C^unt  SoUogub^s  best  works  do  not  rise  above  the  level  of  the  oleyer 
fsshionable  noveL 

SOLOMON,  the  son  of  David  and  Bathsheba,  was  bom  in  the 
year  B.o.  1038,  and  was  named  by  God,  through  the  prophet 
Nathan,  "  Jedidiah,"  that  is,  "beloyed  of  the  Lord."  (2  SaoL,  xiL 
24,  25.)  In  the  old  age  of  David,  his  aon  Adonijah  attempted  to 
seise  the  kingdom,  upon  which  David  had  Solomon  proclaimed  and 
anointed  king,  B.a  1015.  (1  Kings,  I ;  1  Chron.,  xxuL)  In  the  same 
year  David  died,  after  giving  oertsdn  charges  to  Solomon.  (1  Kings, 
ii.)  The  first  acts  of  Solomon  were  to  punish  the  enemies  of  David, 
especially  Adon\jah  and  his  adherents.  He  then  oontracted  a  doeo 
alliance  with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  married. 
Being  thus  strengthened  in  his  kingdom,  he  assembled  all  the  oongre- 
gation  of  Israel  at  Gibeon,  where  the  Tabernacle  stood,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  to  God.  In  the  same  night  God  appeared  to  hioo,  and 
commanded  him  to  ask  what  he  would.  Solomon  asked  for  wisdom 
and  knowledge^  that  he  might  judge  the  people.  Gk>d  was  pleased 
with  the  request,  and  promised  him  not  only  the  wisdom  which  he 
asked,  but  also  riches  and  long  life^  and  power  over  his  enemies; 
Solomon's  wisdom  was  soon  displayed  in  his  decision  of  a  singular 
case  which  came  before  him  for  trial.    (1  Kings,  iii  ;  2  Chron.  i) 

The  kingdom  of  Israel  was  now  at  its  highest  pitch  of  prosperity 
and  extent  It  reached  from  Egypt  and  the  borders  of  the  Philistines 
to  tiie  Euphrates,  and  southwai^  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea. 
With  the  neighbouring  kings  of  £^pt  and  Tyre^  which  dty  then  held 
the  supremacy  of  PhcBuicia,  Solomon  was  in  dose  allianoo.  The 
people  of  Israd  were  very  numerous  and  prosperous,  and  enjoyed 
profound  peace ;  and  the  court  of  Solomon  was  maintained  on  a  scale 
of  the  greatest  splendour,  which  was  supported  by  the  encoursgement 
he  gave  to  commerce^  by  which  "  he  made  diver  and  gold  as  stones, 
and  cedar-trees  made  he  as  the  syoamors-trses  that  an  in  the  vale  for 
abundance."  The  fame  of  his  wisdom  apread  abroad,  and  people  and 
kings  came  from  all  countriea  to  hear  it»  for  **  he  spake  three  thou- 
sand proverbs^  and  his  songs  were  a  thousand  and  five.  And  he  spake 
of  trees,  from  the  oedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebsoon  even  unto  the  hyssop 
that  springeth  out  of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts  and  of  fow^ 
and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes."  (1  Kings,  iv.,  z.  i  2  Chron.  iL 
18-17 ;  ix.) 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Solomon's  reign,  having  secured  the  oo- 
operation  of  Hiram,  king  of  I^re,  he  began  to  build  the  Temple  of 
God  at  Jerusalem,  for  which  David  had  already  formed  a  plan  and 
collected  treasures,  but  which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  build 
because  he  was  a  man  of  blood.  (1  Chron.,  xzii,  zxviiL)  In  seven 
years  (B.0. 1005)  the  building  was  finished  and  dedicated  to  God.  (I 
Kings,  y.,  viiL ;  2  Chron.,  iL-vii)  On  this  oocssion  God  appeared  to 
Solomon  in  a  vision  the  second  time,  and  promised  that  if  ho  con- 
tinued in  piety  and  uprightness^  lus  family  should  be  established  \on 
the  throne ;  but  that  if  he  or  his  children  should  £sll  into  idolat^, 
Israel  shoidd  be  cut  off  out  of  their  land,  and  both  they  and  t*he 
Temple  itself  should  be  made  a  proverb  and  by*word  among 
people.    (1  Kmgs,  ix.  1-9;  2  Chron.,  vii.  12-22.) 

Josephus  ('  Antiq.,'  viiL  2,  8)  states  that  oopies  of  the  letters  whi< 
psssed  between  Solomon  and  Hiram  concerning  the  building  of  tb)e 
Temple  were  preserved  in  his  dsy  among  the  archives  of  Tyre. 

Solomon  adorned  Jerusalem  wiUi  other  magnificent  buildings. 
buUt  a  palace  for  himself  which  took  thirteen  years  to  complete ;  anj 
another  palace^  which  was  called  the  House  of  the  Forest  of  Lebano] 
probably  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  cedar  osed  in  it^  with  poi 
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COM  where  he  nt  in  judgment ;  and  also  a  palace  for  his  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Pharaoh.  (I  Kings,  TiL  1-12;  2  Chron.,  tuL  1.)  He  also 
built  several  cities,  and  among  them  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  which 
was  afterwards  called  Palmyra;  but  the  splendid  ruins  which  still 
exist  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Roman  empire.  (1  Kings,  ix.  15-19; 
2  Chron.,  viiL,  1-6.)  In  all  those  buildings  he  used  as  workmen  the 
desoendimts  of  the  Canaanites  who  remained  in  the  land,  whom  also 
he  made  to  pay  a  tribute :  the  Israelites  he  employed  in  his  armies, 
and  in  superintendiag  the  worka.  (1  Kings,  ix.  20-23;  2  Chron., 
viii.,  7-10.)  He  built  a  navy  at  Ezion-geber,  which  brought  him  the 
produce  of  Arabia  and  India.  (1  Kings,  ix.  26-28;  x.  11,  12;  2 
Chron.,  TiiL  17-18.)  [Ofhib.]  He  had  also  another  navy  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  company  with  a  navy  of  Hiram,  which  made  a 
voyage  to  Tanhish  eyerj  three  years,  bringing  gold,  silver,  ivoty, 
apes,  and  peacocks.  (1  Kings,  x.  22,  23;  2  Chron.,  ix.  21.)  From 
'^gypt  he  imported  horses  and  linen<yam.    (1  Kings,  x.  28,  29.) 

While  Solomon  was  thus  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  he  received 
a  visit  from  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba,  in  Ethiopia,  who  had  heard 
of  his  wisdom  and  came  to  prove  it  with  hard  questions,  to  which 
Solomon  gave  such  answers  that  she  confessed  that  the  half  of  his 
wisdom  had  not  been  told  her,  and  departed  after  an  exchange  of 
presents.    (1  ELings,  x.;  Matt.  iL  42.) 

Sjlomon'a  prosperity  was  at  length  too  much  for  hino.  Among  his 
magnificent  establishments  was  a  laige  harem,  composed,  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  divine  command,  of  women,  from  the  remnant  of 
idolatrous  nations  of  Canaan.  These  women  seduced  him  into  idolatry, 
as  a  punishment  for  which  God  threatened  to  divide  his  kingdom  after 
his  deatii :  and  even  during  his  life  signs  were  given  of  the  coming 
calamity  in  the  rebellion  of  Hadad  the  Edomite,  Rezon  king  of  Syria, 
and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat,  who  afterwards  became  king  of  the 
ten  revolted  tribes  of  Israel.    (1  Kings,  xi ;  Nehem.,  xiiL  26.) 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  threat  had  the  effect  of  recovering 
Solomon  from  his  idolatry,  and  that  he  then  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Ecoleeiastes  his  confessions  of  the  vanity  of  wordly  wisdom,  riches, 
and  honour.  This  supposition  is  rather  favoured  by  the  internal 
evidenoe  of  the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  by  that  of  the 
book  of  Ecdesiastes  itself.  Among  the  other  works  ascribed  to  him 
are  the  Book  of  F^verbs,  of  which  he  must  be  regarded  as  the 
compiler  rather  than  the  author,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  the  Psalms  Ixxii  and  czxviL,  and  also  a  collection  of 
eighteen  psalms  entitled  '  The  Psalter  of  Solomon,'  which  was  found 
in  Greek,  in  the  library  at  Augsburg,  by  Schott^  and  translated  into 
Latin  bv  De  la  Corda,  and  which  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
composition  of  some  Hellenistic  Jew,  in  imitation  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  Other  writings  ascribed  to  Solomon  are  mentioned  by  Suidas 
BL  V.  *E(€kI(u),  by  Euseb.  (*  Praepar.  Evang.,'  ix.  81).  See  also  Fabria, 
'Cod.  Pseudepigraph.,'  L  914,  ftc;  1014,  &a;  Bartoloca,  'Bibl. 
Babb.,'  L  490,  &a  Solomon  died  in  the  year  975  B.a,  after  a  reign  of 
forty  years.    (1  Kmgs,  xi.  42,  48 ;  2  Chron.,  ix.  80,  31.) 

The  reign  of  Solomon  was  the  period  of  the  highest  prosperity  of 
Israel  and  the  oonunencement  of  its  decline,  both  m  its  religious  and 
civil  state.  At  its  commencement  the  kingdom  had  reached  its 
utmost  boundaries,  and  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  peace  and 
plenty,  and  the  Temple  of  God  was  built  and  dedicated ;  but  before  its 
close  the  king  had  turned  idolater,  rebellion  had  broken  out,  and  the 
kingdom  was  on  the  eve  of  a  partition.  The  causes  of  this  decline 
are  obvious.  Thev  were  in  part  judicial,  for  in  the  magnificent  esta- 
blishments of  Solomon,  especially  in  his  treasures,  his  horses  and 
chariots,  and  his  concubines,  he  had  transgressed  the  fundamental 
law  which  defined  the  duties  of  the  king.  [Moass,  vol.  iv.  col.  363.1 
But  natural  causes  also  may  easily  be  found.  The  government  of 
Solomon  was  calculated  rather  to  promote  the  splendour  of  the  court 
than  the  prosperity  of  the  people.  The  wealth  derived  from  com- 
merce went  into  the  king's  treasury,  and  the  people  were  even  taxed 
in  additbn.  (1  Kings,  xlL  4, 10, 11.)  The  court  set  the  example  of 
luxury,  which  weakened  and  depraved  the  whole  nation,  besides 
training  up  that  race  of  insolent  young  nobles  whose  bad  advice  to 
Reboboam  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  partition  of  the  kingdouL 
(1  Kings,  xii  6-11.)  The  subject  nations  were  of  course  ready,  espe- 
cially liter  forty  years  of  peaoe^  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  it  has  even 
been  doubted  whether  the  splendid  scale  on  which  Solomon  established 
the  Temple  worship  was  likely  to  support  the  national  religion.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  this  period  of  the  history  of  Israel  must  be 
renrded  as  far  less  solid  than  splendid. 

Solomon  has  always  had  an  extensive  fabulous  reputation  in  the 
East.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Josephus  magical  powers  were  ascribed 
to  him  ('Antiq.,'  viii  2,  5;  oomp.  Orlgen,  <Ad  Matth.,'  xxvi.  63; 
Nicet  Chon.,  '  AnnaL,'  iv.  7).  The  similar  traditions  of  the  Arabians 
concerning  lum  have  been  collected  by  Mr.  Lane^ '  Thousand  and  One 
Nighta,'  Index,  under  Suleym^  Ibn  Diood. 

SOLON,  son  of  Execestides,  and  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house 
of  Codrus,  was  bom  about  B.O.  638,  in  the  island  of  Salamis.  His 
fisther  is  said  to  have  considerably  diminished  his  property  by  his 
liberality,  and  that  Solon  in  his  youth  engaged  in  mercantile  under- 
takings in  order  to  better  his  circumstances.  For  this  purpose^  or, 
according  to  others,  in  order  to  satisfy  his  thirst  for  knowledge,  he 
visited  various  countrioa  The  time  when  he  returned  and  setUed  at 
Athens  is  not  quite  dear,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  it  was  soon 


alter  the  Cyloniaa  conspiracy  (ao.  612),  when  he  must  have  been 
about  twenly-six  years  old.  Athens  at  this  time  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition :  it  was  distracted  by  internal  feuds,  and  unable  to  maintain 
itself  against  its  hostile  neighbours.  It  had  diortly  before  been 
deprived  of  the  island  of  Salamis  by  the  Megarians,  and  in  tiie  ensuing 
war  Athens  had  suffered  such  losses  that  at  last  a  decree  was  made 
that  any  one  who  ventured  to  propose  the  continuance  or  renewal  of 
the  war  should  be  punished  with  death.  (Plut.^  'Sol.,'  8 ;  Diog.  Leert, 
L  45.)  Solon,  indignant  at  the  humiliation  of  Athens  and  the  pusil- 
lanimiinf  of  her  citizens,  derised  a  plan  by  which  he  hoped  to  rouse 
the  Athenians  to  renewed  activity  vrithout  incurring  the  penalty  of 
the  law.  Being  endowed  by  nature  with  considerable  poetical  talents, 
as  appears  from  the  fragments  of  his  works^  he  composed  an  elegy 
upon  the  loss  of  Salamis  (Mttller, '  Hist  of  the  lit  of  Ancient  Greece/ 
i,  p.  117),  and  assuming  the  appearance  of  a  madman,  he  rushed  into 
the  Agora,  where  a  crowd  soon  gathered  around  him.  Here  he  recited 
his  poem  to  the  multitude,  and  its  inspiriting  influence,  together  with 
the  probably  preconcerted  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends,  had  such 
an  effect  upon  the  people,  that  they  not  only  repealed  the  law  respect* 
ins  Salamis,  but  resolved  to  try  once  more  to  recover  that  island. 
Solon  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Athenian  forces,  and  led  them  to 
victory  by  a  stratagem  which  is  differently  described  by  ancient 
writers.  (Plut,  'SoL,'  8,  9.)  All  the  Megarians  in  Salamis  wero 
either  slain  or  dismissed  to  their  homes,  and  Salamis  again  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Atheniana  This  successful  undertaking,  in  which 
the  Athenians  also  appear  to  have  gained  possession  of  Nisaea,  raised 
Solon  to  a  very  high  d^ree  of  popularity.  In  the  war  between 
Delphi  and  Cirrha  (about  B.O.  600),  Solon  advised  the  Athenians  to 
support  the  former  dty  against  the  saanl^ous  CirrhsBans.  His 
advice  was  followed  and  crowned  with  success,  for  Cirrha  waa 
destroyed,  and  Solon's  £sme  now  spread  through  all  Greece. 

In  consequence  of  the  massacre  of  the  friends  of  Cylon,  notwith- 
standing thtir  having  taken  refuge  in  the  temples  and  at  the  altars  of 
the  gods,  the  republic  was  at  this  time  divided  between  two  parties, 
which  were  as  much  the  result  of  religious  fears  and  scruples  as  of  the 
political  state  of  the  oountzy.  A  part  of  the  Athenitius  were  enraged 
against  Megacles  and  his  associates  for  their  violation  of  all  religiouB 
feelings,  and  the  surviving  friends  of  Cylon  did  their  utmost  to  faster 
this  hostility  against  their  enemies.  The  Megaclids  were  looked  upon 
as  a  cuned  race,  and  the  Cylonids  were  gaining  fresh  strsngth  every 
day.  It  was  evident  that  peace  could  not  be  restored  until  the  Mega- 
clids had  atoned  for  their  crime,  and  delivered  the  city  from  the 
curse  they  appeared  to  have  brought  upon  it  Solon,  who  appears  to 
have  belonged  to  neither  party,  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens ;  and  when  the  dissensions  bad  reached  their  highest 
pitch,  he  persuaded  the  MegaoUds  to  submit  their  case  to  the  decision 
of  a  commission  of  300  persons  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  nobles. 
The  sentence  of  this  court  was  that  the  surviving  Megaclids  should 
be  sent  into  exile,  and  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  bad  died  should 
be  taken  from  their  graves  and  be  carried  beyond  the  frontierB  of 
Attica.  During  these  troubles  at  Athens  the  Megarians  renewed  their 
attempts  upon  Salamis  with  success.  Both  the  Megarians  however 
and  the  Athenians  wsre  unwilling  to  engage  again  in  a  long  and 
tedious  warfare^  and  both  agreed  to  request  the  Laoedamonians  to 
appoint  a  comnussion  of  five  men  to  investigate  the  claims  of  the  two 
states.^  Solon,  who  was  the  spokesman  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians, 
established  by  various  means  the  legitimacy  of  the  daims  of  hia 
country,  which  thus  Rgaln  came  iuto  the  possession  of  Salamis. 
(Plut,  •Sol.,*  10, 12;  Diog.  Laert,  i.48.) 

Kotwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  Megaclids  from  Athens,  the 
party  feuds  continued  to  rage  as  before.  For  besides  the  religious 
scruples  arising  from  the  crime  of  the  Megadids,  which  still  seemed 
to  call  down  the  divine  wrath  upon  the  city,  there  were  other  causes^ 
which  could  only  be  removed  by  a  reform  of  the  constitution.  This 
however  could  not  be  effected  with  any  degree  of  success,  unless  dl 
religious  fears-  and  apprehensions  were  allayed  by  a  complete  purm- 
cation  of  the  city.  This  was  done  by  Epimenides  of  Crete,  whom  the 
Athenians  invited  for  this  purpose.  The  way  was  thus  prepared  for 
the  legislation  of  Solon. 

The  three  ancient  local  divisions  of  the  country — the  lowlandera 
(nc8ici5,  or  Tltiuuoi),  highlanders  {itdxpioi),  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  {ndpaXoi) — formed  three  distinct  political  parties;  the  high- 
landers  being  the  most  demooratical,  the  lowlanders  the  most 
oligarchical,  and  the  men  of  the  coast,  who  took  a  middle  course, 
wishing  to  reconcile  the  two  other  parties.  Besides  these  political 
parties,  a  struggle  waa  going  on  between  tiie  wealthy  and  the  poor. 
Many  of  the  latter  had  not  only  lost  their  property,  but,  not  being 
able  to  pay  their  creditors,  had  become  the  bondsmen  of  their 
wealthy  oppressors,  and  some  had  even  been  sold  as  slaves  into  foreign 
countries.  (Plut,  'SoL,'  13.)  The  most  moderate  and  wisest  among 
the  Athenians  saw  that  this  state  of  things  could  not  last^  and  that  if 
no  remedy  was  applied  the  time  would  soon  come  when  the  people 
would  take  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  Solon  appeared  to  be  the 
only  man  who  was  impartial  and  akilful  enough  to  mediate  between 
the  hostile  parties.  In  the  year  B.a  594  he  was  investad  wit^  the 
office  of  archon,  and  requested  to  act  as  mediator  and  to  frame  a  new 
code  of  laws.  In  considering  the  legislation  which  he  ondertook,  it 
should  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  received  from  both  parties 
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full  pow«r  to  arbitrate  between  them ;  and  he  acted  in  the  name  and 
on  behalf  of  hia  oountry.  The  sincerity  with  which  he  acted  ia  mani- 
fest from  the  fact  that  he  reeisted  all  temptations  and  exhortations  of 
his  friends  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Athexis,  which  he  might  undoubt- 
edly have  done  without  much  difficultyi  and  that  he  himself  lost  a 
eonsiderable  part  of  his  property  by  his  own  legislation. 

The  legislation  of  Solon  consisted  of  two  main  parts :   the  one 
embraced  those  measurse  by  which  he  intended  to  remove  the  evUa 
under  which  the  republic  was  actually  labouring ;   the  object  of  the 
second  was  to  establish  the  constitution  upon  such  a  basis  as  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  evils.    The  first  step  he  took  was  to 
felieve  those  who  were  oppressed  by  debts.     This  was  done  in  a 
manner  which  did  not  cause  too  great  loss  to  the  rich,  and  was  yet  a 
great  relief  to  the  poor,  by  a  measure  called  fftitrdx^^t^  or  a  disburden- 
ing ordinance,  by  which  he  not  only  established  a  redaction  of  the  rate 
of  interest  (which  was  probably  made  retrospective),  but  also  lowered 
the  standard  of  the  ^ver  coinage  in  such  a  manner  that  78  old 
drachms  became  worth  100  new  ones.    (Plut-,  'SoL/  15.)    He  also 
released  the  pledged  lands,  and  restored  them  to  their  owners,  but  it  is 
not  dear  whether  thia  was  effected  by  a  particular  measure^  or  whether 
it  was  included  in  his  disburdening  onlinance.    Those  citizens  who 
had  been  enslaved  by  their  creditors  were  restored  to  freedom,  and 
those  who  had  been  sold  into  foreign  countries  seem  to  have  reooyered 
their  liberty  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had  sold  them.    Finally,  the 
law  which  gave  to  the  creditor  a  right  to  the  person  of  his  insolvent 
debtor  was  abolished.     Some  of  the  ancient  writers  state  ^at  he 
cancelled  all  debts,  but  the  best  authorities  do  not  mention  any  such 
measure,  which  is  the  more  improbable,  as  we  read  that  the  most 
violent  democrats,  who  would  certainly  have  been  pleased  with  it^ 
were  not  satisfied  with  his  disburdening  ordinance.    If  we  except  the 
extreme  of  both  parties,  the  relieving  measures  of  Solon  were  received 
with  nniversal  approbation,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  gods  for 
the  happy  change.    Thus  encouraged,  Solon  proceeded  to  the  second 
and  more  difficult  part  of  his  task.    The  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
abolish  the  bloody  laws  of  Draco,  with  the  exception  of  those  relating 
to  murder.    The  characteristic  feature  of  his  new  constitution  was, 
that  he  substituted  property  for  birth  as  a  title  to  the  honours  and 
ofiicea  of  the  state.    The  change  brought  about  by  this  new  standard 
could  not  at  first  be  great,  as  the  eupatrids  were  undoubtedly  the 
wealthiest  dtiaens.  According  to  their  property,  he  divided  the  whole 
population  of  Attica  into  four  classes,  and  regulated  their  political 
rights  and  duties  according  to  the  amount  of  their  income  from  their 
landed  property.    The  first  class  comprised  all  those  citizens  whose 
esUites  yielded  a  yearly  income  of  600  ttiedimni  (a  medimnus  is  a 
bunhel,  six  pints  and  a  fraction)  of  dry  or  liquid  produce,  whence  they 
sre  called  wtyraKoctofiiBifiyot ;  the  second,  those  who  had  800  medimni, 
and  could  keep  a  war-horse,  whence  they  were  called  linrfis,  and 
formed  the  Athenian  cavalry;  the  third  contained  those  whose  estates 
yielded  200  medimni.    They  were  called  (§iry7reu,  from  the  yoke  of 
cattle  for  the  cultivation  of  their  fields,  and  formed  the  heavy-armed 
infimtiy  in  the  Athenian  armies.    All  the  remaining  population  whose 
income  did  not  amount  to  200  medimni  constituted  the  fourth  class, 
with  the  name  of  tfffrcs,  that  is,  hired  labourers,  who  were  excluded 
from  all  the  offices  of  the  state,  and  formed  the  light-armed  infantry 
in  the  armies^  as  subsequently  they  also  manned  the  fleets.    They  had 
however  the  right  of  voting  in  the  popular  assembly,  as  well  as  the 
exercise  of  the  judicial  power,  which  Solon  placed  in  the'  hands  of  the 
peoples    The  archonship  and  the  other  great  civil  and  military  offioesi 
which  had  before  been  held  by  the  nobles  alone,  became  now  ac- 
cessible to  all  the  citizens  contained  in  the  first  class,  while  the 
second  and  third  classes  had  access  to  all  the  minor  offices.    The 
public  burdens  were  distributed  according  to  the  classes ;  but  as  the 
lower  olasses  had  fewer  political  rights  than  the  higher,  the  contribu- 
tions to  the  necessities  of  the  state  were  for  the  lower  classes  pro- 
portionately lights  for  the  second  and  third  classes  were  not  taxed 
according  to  the  real  value  of  their  property,  but  that  of  the  second 
dais  was  reduced  by  one-sixth,  and  that  of  the  tiiird  dass  by  one-third 
bdow  its  real  value.  (Bockh, '  Staatshaush,'  ii,  p.  29,  &a)  The  fourth 
class  was  altogether  exempted  from  direct  taxes.    This  distribution 
of  power  and  duties  was,  as  Solon  himself  expressed  it,  intended  to 
give  to  the  people  as  mudi  power  as  would  enable  them  to  protect 
themselves,  and  to  the  wealthy  as  much  as  was  necesssaiy  to  tnn<ntA^n 
their  dignity.    (Pint,  *  SoL,*  18.) 

The  four  old  tribes  into  which  Attica  waa  divided  were  left  unaltersd 
by  the  new  constitution.  The  magistrates  also  appear  to  have 
retained  the  same  power  which  they  had  had  before,  with  the 
exception  that  they  were  now  made  responsible  for  the  exercise  of  it 
to  the  oeople,  and  not,  as  before,  merely  to  the  order  of  the  nobles. 
From  the  judicial  sentence  of  a  magistarate  an  appeal  also  was  left  to 
the  popular  courts  of  justice,  which  were  numerously  composed  of 
dtixens  of  all  dasaes  indiscriminately.  (Thiriwall, '  Hist  of  Greece,' 
iiy  p.  89,  &e.)  Two  other  institutions,  which  vrere  intended  as 
bulwarksagainst  demooratical  extravagance,  the  senate  of  four  hundred 
and  the  council  of  the  Areopagus,  axe  almost  unanimously  ascribed  to 
Solon.  But  as  regarda  the  senate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  existed 
previous  to  the  legislation  of  Solon,  and  was  composed  of  the  nobles, 
}  ^^.  1^^°^^'  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  accuracy.  Solon 
raised  it  to  tho  number  of  four  hundred,  and  threw  it  open  to  all 


dtizena  belonging  to  the  first  three  dasses,  in  sudi  a  manner  that 
each  of  the  four  tribes  was  represented  in  it  by  one  hundred 
members.  Whether  these  members  were  dected,  as  Plutarch  states, 
or  whether  they  were  appointed  by  lot,  as  in  subsequent  times,  is 
uncertain.  Each  member  however  had  to  give  evidence  of  his 
qualification  by  an  examination  called  SoKi/Murto,  and  no  person  was 
digible  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  thirty.  All  members  of  the 
senate  were  changed  every  year,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  liable 
to  give  an  accoimt  of  their  conduct  during  the  time  of  their  adminis- 
tration. The  senate  was  divided  into^  sections,  called  prytanies, 
which  succeeded  each  other  in  the  management  of  the  affidrs  through- 
out the  year,  and  held  their  assemblies  iu  the  Pxytaneom.  The  most 
important  part  of  their  business  consisted  in  preparing  those  measures 
wluch  were  to  be  laid  before  the  popular  assembly,  which  had  the 
power  to  accept,  reject,  or  modify  them.  The  senate  however  had 
other  powers  connected  with  the  finances  and  other  branches  of  the 
administration. 

As  regards  the  rights  which  Solon  gave  to  the  popular  assembly,  no 
measures  could  originate  in  it,  but  its  discussions  were  confined  to  such 
measures  as  had  been  prepared  by- the  senate.  Every  dtizen,  to  what- 
ever property-class  he  belonged,  had  a  right  to  take  purt  and  to  speak  in 
it,  so  that  the  vote  of  the  wealthiest  nobleman  had  no  more  weight  than 
that  of  the  poorest  labourer.  No  one  however  was  allowed  to  speak 
who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  oldest  persons  were 
called  upon  by  the  crier  to  vote  first.  Though  the  political  power  of 
the  assembly  was  limited,  the  judidal  power  with  which  Solon  invested 
it  was  considerable.  Out  of  the  popular  assembly  6000  men  above 
the  age  of  thirty  were  chosen  every  year  by  lot,  to  form  a  aupreme 
court  of  justice  called  the  rjkudcLf  to  which  appeala  were  made  from 
the  sentence  of  msgistrates,  and  which  had  in  certain  cases  to  take 
cognisance,  independently  of  any  other  court,  and  in  subsequent  times 
assumed  all  judicial  power  in  the  state.  The  importance  and  influence 
of  the  Heliaea  appears  from  the  oath  which  the  neliasts  had  to  take  at 
the  time  of  their  appointment,  and  which  is  preserved  in  Demosthenes 
(c. '  Timocrat,*  p.  746.) 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  the  civil 
and  criminal  legislation  of  Solon,  although  tiiere  were  many  materials 
for  such  a  purpose.  It  may  suffice  here  to  state,  that  although 
he  did  not  in  the  same  degree  as  Lyourgus  interfere  with"  and 
regulate  the  private  affairs  and  the  mode  of  living  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  yet,  like  most  andent  legislators,  he  did  not  think  any  part 
of  the  life  of  the  dtizena  unworthy  of  his  attention.  The  education  of 
the  young,  and  the  conduct  of  wooien  as  well  as  of  men,  were  to  him  sa 
important  as  any  of  those  subjects  which  in  modern  times  alone  engrosa 
the  attention  of  legislators.  Plutarch  ('SoL,'  18)  states  that  Solon 
clothed  hia  laws  Intentionally  in  obscure  language,  for  the  purpose  of 
increasing  the  influence  of  the  courts  of  justice.  But  surely  nothing 
is  more  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit  of  his  legislation  than  such  a 
scheme,  and  the  alleged  obscurity,  if  it  existed  at  all,  waa  probably 
nothing  more  than  the  natural  consequence  of  the  state  of  the 
language  in  the  days  of  Solon,  in  comparison  with  what  it  vras  two 
centuries  later. 

The  Attic  tribes  bad  f!rom  early  Umes  been  divided  into  forty-eight 
naucraries,  and  Solon  is  said  to  have  established  the  law  according  to 
whidi  each  of  these  naucraries  was  charged  with  the  equipment  cf  a 
trireme  and  the  mounting  of  two  horsemen.  If  this  is  tme^  he  must 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Attic  navy.  (Phot.  s.  v.  powcpapla,') 
Solon  also  encouraged  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  for  this  purpose 
he  invited  foreigners  to  settle  at  Athens.  (Plut,  '  SoL,'  24.)  The 
calendar  likewise  recdved  some  improvements  from  Sdon. 

He  had  made  such  arrangements  in  regard  to  the  observations  of 
his  laws,  and  thdr  constant  revision,  that  it  is  impossible  to  place  any 
confidence  in  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  that  he  enacted  them  to 
remain  in  force  unaltered  only  for  a  century.  The  laws  were  in- 
scribed upon  wooden  tablets,  put  together  in  pvramidal  blodu,  which 
turned  upon  an  axis.  They  were  at  first  kept  in  the  Acropolis,  and 
afterwards  in  the  Prytaneum.  These  axes  were  called  Bi^ov§s  and 
K^fifUf  and  according  to  some  authors  the  former  contained  the  dvil, 
and  the  latter  the  religious  laws.     (Plut, '  Sol.,'  25.) 

When  his  legislation  was  completed,  Solon  is  said  to  have  been  so 
much  annoyed  at  Athena  by  the  remarks  of  the  discontented,  and  the 
importunate  inquiries  of  the  curious,  that  he  asked  permisdon  to 
leave  Athens  for  teii  yesrs,  hoping  that  during  this  period  the  people 
would  become  familiar  with  their  new  institutions.  The  permission 
was  granted,  and  Solon  is  said  to  have  visited  Sgypt,  Cfprtis,  and  Asia 
Minor.  The  beautifbl  story  of  his  intcnrview  with  Crossus,  king  of 
Lydia,  which  is  told  by  Herodotus,  Plutarch,  and  others,  i^  incon- 
sistent with  chronology,  as  even  some  of  the  andents  have  observed,  for 
Croesus  did  not  come  to  the  throne  till  about  B.O.  560,  some  twen^  or 
thirty  years  later  than  the  time  at  which  Solon  must  have  vidted  Aste 
Minor.  (Yoemel,  'Exerdtat  Chronolog.  de  Aetata  Solobi^  et  Croesiy' 
Frankfort,  1882.)  On  his  return  he  found  Athens  again  distracted  by 
factions.  The  three  parties  of  the  highlanden,  the  men  of  the  plaiii, 
and  the  men  of  the  coast,  were  agun  engaged  in  hard  struggles.  The 
first  6t  these  parties  was  headed  by  Pbistratus,  the  friend  of  Solon, 
the  second  by  Lycurgus,  and  the  third  by  Magacles.  Solon  exerted  all 
his  oowers  to  avert  the  threatening  danger,  and  to  reoondle  the  heads 
of  vie  parties.    But  ho  laboured  in  vain,  and  although  Pisistratu^ 
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liBtened  to  him  respeotfuUj,  he  seoretly  continued  to  work  oat  hie 
plan.  [PisiSTBATUfLj  When  Finstnitus  had  established  himaelf  as 
tyrant  of  Athens,  Solon,  who  was  probably  oonvinced  that  the  mild 
rule  of  one  man  was,  after  aU,  greatly  preferable  to  the  continuance  of 
party  struggles,  is  said  to  hare  supported  the  tyrant  with  bis  advice. 
At  the  same  tixoe^  he  withdrew  from  public  life..  How  long  he 
surnved  the  ascendancy  of  Pisistratus  is  not  certain,  but ,  according 
to  the  most  probable  account  he  died  soon  after,  in  the  year  B.O.  659. 
(Clinton,  'Fast.  HelL,*  ii.  p.  301.)  Respecting  the  constitution  of 
Solon,  see  Thirlwall, '  History  of  Qreece,*  yol.  ii,  and  Qrote,  vol  iii 

From  the  numerous  works  ascribed  to  Solon,  it  appears  that  he 
must  have  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  Muses ;  and  he  is  said 
to  have  done  ao  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  for  at  the  time  when  he 
died,  he  is  said  to  have  been  engaged  in  writing  a  poem  upon  the  state  of 
Attica  previous  to  the  Ogygian  flood,  and  its  wars  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  Atlantis,  which  was  afterwards  swallowed  up  by  the 
Atlantic  Ooean.  (Piut,  *  Sol,'  31,  &c)  We  are  enabled  to  judge  of 
his  poetical  powers  from  the  few  fragments  which  are  still  extant. 
They  are  diBtinguished  by  a  graceful  simplicity  and  great  vigour. 
They  have  been  collected  by  Fortlsge,  in  a  work  entitled '  Solonis 
Carminum  Fragmenta,  QrsBce,  eum  variis  lectionibus  notisque,'  Lipeise, 
1776 ;  and  by  N.  Bach,  in  '  Solonis  Carmina  qu»  supersun^  emend, 
atque  annot  instr./  8vo,  Bonn.,  1825. 

SOMEB^  JOHN,  LORD  SOMKRS,  was  born  at  Worcester,  where 
bis  father,  of  the  same  name,  was  an  attorney  in  good  practice.  His 
mother  wss  Catherine  Ceayeme,  of  a  good  family  in  Shropshireu  The 
year  of  Somers's  birth  ii  supposed  to  have  been  1650;  but  some 
aoooonts  make  it  to  have  been  1652.  We  are  not  aware  upon  what 
authority  it  has  been  sometimes  stated,  or  awumed,  that  the  day  on 
which  he  was  bom  was  the  4th  of  March. 

Somers's  father,  who  was  a  sealous  Commonwealth  man,  and  had 
oommanded  a  troop  under  Cromwell  in  the  Civil  War,  intended  to 
bring  up  his  son  to  his  own  profession.  He  mansged  the  estates  of  the 
Sari  (afterwards  Poke)  of  Shrewsbuzji  who  often  visited  him,  and  in 
that  way  had  his  attention  early  attracted  to  the  promising  qualities 
of  young  Somen.  He  was  also  connected  by  electioneering  services 
with  the  member  for  the  city,  Sir  Frauds  Winning^n,  afterwards 
solicitor-general,  in  whom  his  son  found  another  useful  patron  when 
he  enterad  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  died  in  1681,  when  the 
subject  of  the  present  article  inherited  a  small  estate  in  Gloucester- 
shire, which  had  been  for  some  generations  in  poasessbn  of  the 
&mily. 

Young  Somen  however  is  said  to  have  been  educated  at  the  expense 
of  his  father's  sister,  who  had  married  Mr.  Blurton,  an  opulent 
Worcester  clothier,  and  who,  having  no  children  of  her  own,  had 
adopted  bim  from  his  birth.  At  her  house^  and  not  at  that  of  his 
father,  he  resided  throughout  his  boyhood.  He  appears  to  have  been 
plaoed  first  at  the  cathedral  school  of  Woroester,  and  afterwards  at  a 
private  school  at  Walsall  in  Stafifordshire ;  and  it  has  also  been  sup- 
posed that  after  leaving  school  he  may  have  spent  a  year  or  two  in  his 
father's  office.  While  at  school  he  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable 
for  his  gravity  of  demeanour,  as  well  as  his  studious  habits.  It  is 
stated,  on  the  authority  of  his  friend  Winnington,  that  at  this  time 
**  by  the  exactness  of  his  knowledge  and  behaviour,  he  discouraged 
his  father  and  all  the  young  men  that  knew  him ;  they  were  afraid  to 
be  in  his  oompany."  This  beginning  would  not  lead  us  to  expect  the 
robust  heartiness  of  character  by  which  Somen  was  distinguished  in 
after-life,  nor  the  somewhat  free  or  lax  system  of  private  monJdty 
as  to  certain  points,  of  which  indeed  we  have  not  a  hint  in  the  common 
formal  biognphies  of  the  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  but 
which  nevertheleas  he  is  very  well  known  to  have  adopted  and 
practised. 

Winnington  has  the  credit  of  having  advised  that  he  should  be  sent 
to  the  bar.  With  this  view  he  entered  himself  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
«Qd  in  1674  was  admitted  a  commoner  of  Trinity  College^  Oxford. 
In  1676  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  although  he  never  took  any 
further  degree  than  that  of  B.A,  he  continued  to  reside  at  tiie  Uni- 
▼enity  for  five  or  six  yean  longer.  To  the  latter  part  of  this  interval, 
between  the  completion  of  his  studies  and  his  removal  to  London  and 
entrance  upon  Uie  practice  of  his  profession,  belong  the  principal 
literary  pei^ormaooes  which  he  sent  to  the  press : — 1,  '  The  Memor- 
able Case  of  Denzil  Onslow,  Esq.,  tried  at  the  Assizes  in  Surrey,  July 
20,  1681,  touching  his  election  at  Haslemere  in  Surrey; '  2,  '  A  Bri^ 
Hlstoxy  of  the  Succession  of  the  Crown  of  England,  collected  out  of 
Records  and  the  most  authentic  Historians,'  1681 ;  reprinted  1714;  3, 
'A  just  and  modest  Vindication  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  two  last  Far- 
liaments '  [in  which  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
had  been  sgitated],  1681  (a  reply  to  the  luncf s  dedantion),  at  fint 
penned,  according  to  Burnet,  by  Algernon  Sidney,  but  afterwards  drawn 
out  anew  by  Somers,  and  finally  corrected  by  Sir  William  Jones,  who 
had  been  attomey-general  a  few  yean  before ;  but,  adds  Burnet,  ''the 
spirit  of  that  side  was  now  spent;  so  that  this,  though  the  best  writ 
paper  in  all  that  time^  yet  had  no  great  effect;  "  4,  '  The  Security  of 
ISnglishmen's  Lives;  or  the  Trust,  Power,  and  Duty  of  the  Grand 
Juries  of  England,  explained  according  to  the  fundamentals  of  the 
English  government,'  1681,  written  on  tiie  failure  of  the  charge  against 
the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury;  <*it  passed,"  says  Burnet,  'f  ss  writ  by  Lord 
Essex,  though  I  understood  afterwards  it  was  writ  by  Somers,  who 


was  much  esteemed  and  often  visited  by  Lord  Essex,  and  who  trusted 
himself  to  him,  and  writ  the  best  papen  that  came  out  in  that  time." 
He  had  before  this  time  contributed  poetical  venbns  of  Ovid'g 
'  Epistles  of  Dido  to  JBoeas,  and  of  Ariadne  to  Theseus,'  to  Tonson's 
edition  of  Ovid's  '  Epistles '  in  English;  and  a  translation  of  Plutarch's 
'Life  of  Alclbiades'  to  the  English  Plutarch,  *'by  various  haods,*' 

Produced  by  the  same  publisher.  And  there  is  also  attributed  to 
im  an  original  English  poem,  of  some  three  hundred  lines,  entitled 
'  Dryden's  Satire  to  his  Muse,'  a  libellous  attack  on  that  poet^  which 
from  several  allusions  in  it,  must  have  been  written  early  in  1682.  It 
has  a  considerable  portion  of  the  strength,  as  well  as  the  coarseness^ 
of  Dryden's  most  prosaic  manner.  Walpole,  in  his  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,'  expresses  his  opinion  that  "the  gross  ribaldry  of  this  poem 
"cannot  be  believed  to  have  flowed  from  so  humane  and  polished  a 
nature  as  Lord  Somen's ;  **  but  this,  we  appnheod,  is  to  carry  out  too 
strictly,  or  too  far,  the  figure  with  which  Walpole  introduces  his 
notice  of  Somers — ^that  he  was  "one  of  those  divine  men,  who,  like  a 
chapel  in  a  palace,  remain  unproftuied,  while  all  the  rest  is  tyranny, 
corruption,  and  folly."  The  poem  is  printed  in  part  iL  of  tho 
'  Supplement  to  the  Works  of  the  Minor  Poets,'  pp.  8-11. 

Somers,  whose  ability  and  professional  learning  were  already  well 
known  to  a  circle  of  influential  friends,  at  last  came  to  London  in 
1682,  and  conunenced  practice  at  the  bar.  The  first  cause  of  public 
importance  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  the  prosecution  of  Pilkington 
and  Shuts,  sheriffs  of  London,  and  other  memben  of  the  Whig  party, 
who  were  tried  and  convicted,  in  May  1683,  for  a  riot  at  the  last 
election  of  sheriffs,  in  which  he  appeared  as  junior  counsel  to  his 
friend  Winnington  for  the  defendants.  From  this  time,  it  is  stated 
by  the  writer  of  the  'Memoin  of  his  Life/  8vo,  London,  1716,  that  his 
practice  increased  daily,  so  that  in  the  reign  of  James  IL  lus  profe*- 
sional  income  already  amounted  to  700^  a  year,  wMch  was  in  those 
days  a  large  sum  for  a  banister  of  his  standing ;  and,  according  to 
this  authority,  "  he  was  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  rising  oounsel 
in  England,  before  he  appeared  at  the  trial  of  the  Bishops." , 

But  no  doubt  his  being  selected  to  be  one  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  in  that  eelebnted  case,  tned  in  t^e  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in 
June,  1688,  was  what  fint  brought  him  prominently  before  the  publio 
eye.  He  was  selected,  it  is  stated,  on  the  strong  recommendation  of 
Mr.  PoUexfen,  one  of  the  leading  counsel  for  the  bishops,  and  a  lawyer 
of  the  highest  eminence.  "  I  have  heard  one  of  the  bishops  declare," 
says  Bishop  Kennett,  in  a  note  to  his  'Complete  History,'  "that  objeo- 
tion  was  made  among  themselves  against  Mr.  Somen  as  too  young 
and  obscure  a  man ;  but  old  Pollexfen  insisted  upon  him^  and  would 
not  be  himself  retained  without  the  other;  representing  him  as  the 
man  who  would  take  most  puns,  and  go  deepest  into  all  that  depended 
on  precedents  and  recoida."  Somen's  speech  occupies  only  about  a 
column  in  the  'State  Trials'  (vol.  xiL,  p.  896);  but  it  is  probable  that 
his  senion  were  indebted  for  much  of  their  matter  to  his  iftftwijjpg  and 
research. 

From  this  time  Somen  is  to  be  regarded  u  one  of  the  leading  po- 
litical persons  of  his  time.  He  is  undentood  to  have  been  associated 
with  his  finend  Shrewsbury  and  the  other  chiefii  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  negodatlons  and  arrangements  which  resulted  in  the  ooming  over 
of  the  Prinoe  of  Orange ;  and  he  wss  taken  into  the  confidence  of 
William  from  the  finU  He  was  returned  as  one  of  the  representatives 
for  Woroester  to  the  Convention,  which  met  in  January  1689 ;  and 
he  took  a  distinguished  part  in  the  debates  in  the  Commons  and  the 
confennces  vnth  the  Lords,  which  terminated  in  the  adoption,  by  both 
houses,  of  the  decisive  resolution  that  the  late  king  had  'abdicated' 
the  government  Somen  indeed  was  a  member  of  the  first  and  chair- 
man of  the  second  of  the  two  committees  which  pnpared  the  Decla- 
ration of  Right ;  and  it  was  perhaps  mainly  drawn  up  by  him,  as  is 
hinted  by  Burke,  who  iu  lus  '  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France,' 
say^  "  I  never  desin  to  be  thought  a  better  Whig  than  Lord  Somers, 
or  to  undentond  the  principles  of  the  Revolution  better  than  those 
by  whom  it  was  brought  about;  or  to  read  in  the  Deolantion  of 
Right  any  mysteries  unknown  to  those  whose  penetnting  style  has 
engnved  in  our  ordinances,  and  in  our  hearts^  the  words  and  spirit  of 
that  immortal  law.*' 

Under  the  new  government  proferment  flowed  fast  upon  Somera. 
In  the  beginning  of  May  1689,  he  was  made  solicitor-geDeral  and 
kmghted ;  on  the  2nd  of  May  1692  he  was  made  attoi^iey-general ; 
and  on  the  28rd  of  March,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
office  of  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal.  This  last  appointment^  of 
course^  though  he  wss  not  yet  raised  to  the  peerage^  removed  him  both 
from  Westminster  HaU  and  from  the  House  of  Commons,  "  AU  the 
people,"  says  Bupet^  "were  now  grown  weazy  of  the  great  seal  being 
m  commission ;  it  made  the  prooeedings  in  Chancery  to  be  both  more 
dilatory  and  more  expensive;  and  there  wen  such  exceptions  made  to 
the  decrees  of  the  commissioners,  that  appeals  were  brought  *g^iTi^ 
most  of  them,  and  generally  they  were  reversed.  Sir  John  Somen 
hsd  now  got  great  reputation,  both  in  his  post  of  attorney-general  and 
in  the  House  of  Commons ;  so  the  king  gave  him  the  great  seal.  He 
was  very  learned  in  his  own  profession,  with  a  great  deal  more  learn- 
ing in  other  professions — in  divinity,  philosophy  and  histoiy.  He  had 
a  great  capacity  for  busineBS,  with  an  extnordinaiy  teniper:  finr  ha 
was  fair  and  gentle^  perhaps  to  a  fault,  considering  his  post;  so  thai 
he  had  all  the  patience  and  softness,  as  well  as  the  justness  and  equity 
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beooznlog  a  great  magiBtnte.  He  had  always  agreed  In  hia  notions 
with  the  Whigs,  and  had  studied  to  bring  them  to  better  thoughts 
of  the  king,  and  to  a  greater  confidence  in  him."  The  most  remark- 
able occasion  on  which  Somers  distinguished  himself  while  holding 
the  oflSoe  of  lord  keeper,  was  what  is  cidled  the  o&se  of  the  Bankers 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  in  1696L  He  deli?ered  a  judgment 
against  the  bankers,  and  re?ersing  the  decision  of  the  Barons  of  the 
^chequer,  which  has  been  characterised  by  Mr.  Hargrave  as  **  one 
of  the  most  elaborate  arguments  ever  delivered  in  Westoainster  Hall/' 
and  in  colleotiog  books  and  pamphlets  for  which  he  is  said  to  have 
expended  several  hundred  pounds.  It  is  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  case  hi  Howel's  <  State  Trials,'  voL  xiv.,  pp.  89-105.  This  judg- 
ment however,  in  which  he  was  supported  by  Treby,  chief  justice 
of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas,  but  opposed  by  Holt,  chief  justice  of 
the  King^s  Bench,  was  afterwairds  reversed  by  the  Lords ;  and  Lord 
Dartmouth,  in  a  note  to  Burnet's  '  History,'  asserts  that  when  the 
decree  which  he  had  made  was,  after  a  veiy  warm  debate,  set  aside, 
Somers  fell  ill,  and  never  appeared  upon  de  woolsack  more.  This 
was  in  1700. 

Meanwhile,  in  1697,  Somers  had  been  appointed  lord-chancellor, 
and  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  Baron  Somers  of  Evesham  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester.     He  appears  to  have  had  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet  from  the  time  of  his  promotion  to  the  place  of  lord  keeper;  and 
he  was  now  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  ministry,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  attached  and  iufluential  of  the  king's  friends. 
This  made  him  a  principal  object  of  attack  on  the  port  of  the  Tory 
opposition  in  the  second,  or  last,  session  of  King  William's  fourth 
parliament^  which  commenced  in  November  1699.    After  two  succes- 
sive charges  brought  against  him  had  been  negatived— tiie  one  for  his 
having  improperly,  as  was  alleged,  dismissed  many  persons  from  the 
commission  of  the  peace;  the  other,  founded  on  the  affair  of  Captain 
Kid,  who,  after  having  been  sent  out  in  the  command  of  an  armament 
to  destroy  certain  piratea  in  the  West  Indies,  the  expense  of  which 
had  been  very  patriotically  contributed  by  Somers,  Shrewsbury,  and 
some  other  noblemen,  had  taken  to  piracy  himself — a  motion  was 
made  on  the  10th  of  April  1700,  the  day  before  the  king  came  down 
to  prorogue  the  parliament,  that  his  majesty  should  be  addressed  to 
remove  Somers  from  his  presence  and  councils  for  ever.    But  this 
attempt  also  failed  :  the  numbers,  according  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  a 
note  to  Burnet,  were  106  for  the  motion,  and  167  against  it.    Imme- 
diately before  this,  the  bill  for  resuming  the  kiog's  Irish  grants  had 
been  carried  through  both  Houses,  in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  by  the  court,  and  the  determination  which  William  was  at 
one  time  understood  to  have  come  to  rather  to  risk  everything  than 
give  his  consent  to  the  measure.   ''While  Uie  bill  was  in  suspense,"  writes 
Lord  Dartmouth,  in  a  note  upon  Burnet,  "the  whole  city  of  London 
was  in  an  uproar;  Westminster  was  so  thronged,  that  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  anybody  got  into  either  House.    .    .  ^All  seemed  under 
the  greatest  distraction.    I  heard  the  king  was  come  to  the  Cockpit^ 
and  had  sent  for  the  crown,  with  a  resolution  to  dissolve  us  imme- 
diately, which  I  communicated  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  ran  full 
■peed  with  it  to  the  House  of  Commons;  upon  which  they  adjourned 
in  great  haste."    It  was  this  apprehension,  according  to  Burnet,  of 
the  king's  resorting  to  the  violent  measure  of  a  dissolution  in  order  to 
quash  the  bill,  that  provoked  the   second  of  the  above-mentioned 
attacks  of  the  Commons  upon  Somers.    But  the  chancellor  did  not 
please  either  party  in  this  unfortunate  business.    **  During  the  debates 
about  the  bill,"  says  Burnet,  "be  was  ill,  and  the  worst  construction 
possible  was  put  on  that :  it  was  said  he  advised  all  the  opposition 
that  was  made  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  that,  to  keep  him- 
self out  of  it,  he  feigned  that  he  was  ill ;  though  his  great  attendance 
In  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  House  of  Lords,  and  at  the  council- 
table,  had  so  impaired  his  health,  that  every  yeaV  about  that  time  he 
used  to  be  brought  very  low,  and  disabled  from  business."    Lord 
Hardwicke  tells  us,  in  a  note  on  this  passage,  that  for  this  conduct  of 
Somers,  in  absenting  himself  from  the  House,  and  taking  little  or  no 
share  in  the  debates  about  the  bill,  *'  it  is  said  the  king  was  angiy 
with  him,  and  made  easy  to  part  with  so  wise  a  servant  soon  after." 
It  is  certain  at  any  rate,  that^  shortly  after  this,  William  resolved  to 
endeavour  to  rid  himself  of  ike  incessant  annoyance  and  obstruction 
he  received  from  the  aversion  the  Commons  had  taken  up  against  the 
ohanoeUor  by  the  dismissal  of  Somers.    Tindal,  who  says  that  the 
account  was  given  to  Mr.  Oldmixon  by  a  gentleman  who  had  it  from 
Somers's  own  mouth,  tells  us  that  the  first  time  Somers  came  to  court 
after  his  iUness,  the  king  stated  that  it  seemed  necessary  for  his 
■ervioe  that  he  should  part  with  the  great  seal,  and  expressed  his 
wish  that  he  would  make  the  delivering  of  it  up  his  own  act    Somen 
replied,  that  he  knew  this  was  what  Us  enemies  were  striving  after; 
that  the  seal  was  his  greatest  crime,  and  that  if  he  quitted  that,  he 
should  be  freed  from  their  abuse  and  persecution ;  but  that  he  was 
resolved,  with  his  majesty's  permission,  to  keep  it  in  defiance  of  their 
malioe;  adding,  that  '*he  did  not  doubt  but,  if  his  majesty  would  be 
as  firm  to  his  friends  aa  they  would  be  to  him,  they  should  be  able  to 
carry  whatever  points  he  had  in  view  for  the  public  welfare  in  a  new 
parliament"    His  majesty  however  shook  his  head,  and  said  "  It 
must  be  so."    But  Somers  peniBted  in  declining  to  offer  the  surrender 
of  the  seal;  BO  that  a  few  days  after,  on  the  17th  of  April,  the  king 
rent  Lord  Jers^  for  it,  with  a  warrant  under  his  hand,  on  which,  of 


course,  it  was  immediately  given  upw    About  a  month  after  it  was 
given  to  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  with  the  title  of  lord-keeper. 

After  all,  his  ejection  from  office  neither  saved  Somers  from  the 
enmity  of  the  Commons,  nor  lost  him  the  favour  and  confidenoe  of  the 
king.  In  the  new  parliament,  whidh  met  in  February  1701,  the  Tories 
found  themselves  in  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House;  and  they  had 
not  sat  long  before  they  proceeded  to  direct  their  power  against  th(» 
chief  of  the  king^s  friends  and  ministerB,  the  Duke  of  Portlimd,  Loni 
Somers,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  Lord  Halifax,  all  of  whom  it  was 
resolved  to  impeach.  The  resolution  to  impeach  Somers  was  carried 
at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  14th  of  April,  by  a  mig'ority  of  19S 
to  188,  after  he  had  come  down  to  the  House,  and  been  heard  in  his 
own  defence.  The  principal,  and  indeed  at  this  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ing, the  only  crime  laid  to  his  charge,  was  the  concern  he  had  had  iu 
the  two  treaties  for  the  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  which  had 
been  negociated  in  1698  and  1699  by  King  William,  without  consulting 
with  his  ministers,  and  for  which  Somers  had  forwarded  at  the  king's 
desire,  the  necessary  powers  in  blank  under  the  great  seal.  We  sup- 
pose there  can  be  no  question,  but  that,  according  to  the  modem 
practice  of  the  constitution  no  minister  would  be  held  to  be  justified 
in  acting  as  Lord  Somers  admitted  he  had  done  in  thiei  case ;  but 
ministerUd  responsibility  was  not  so  well  understood  or  so  completely 
established  in  those  early  days  of  the  system  introduced  by  the  Revo- 
lution as  it  now  is.  The  precise  chaige  against  Lord  Somers  too,  as 
stated  in  the  resolution  for  impeaching  him,  was,  that  he  had  advised 
his  majesty  to  the  treaties ;  and  that  certainly  was  not  and  could  not 
be  made  out,  being  in  truth  contrary  to  the  fact  Afterwards  fourteen 
distinct  articles  of  impeachment  were  drawn  out  and  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  which  charged  his  lordship  distinctly  with  having  presumed  to 
affix  the  great  seal  to  the  blank  commissions,  contrary  to  the  duty  of 
his  office,  and  in  violation  of  the  great  trusts  reposed  in  him,  "  with- 
out communicating  the  same  to  the  rest  of  the  then  lords  justices 
of  England,  or  advising  in  council  with  his  majesty's  privy  council 
thereupon."  His  conduct  in  the  affair  of  Captain  Kid,  which  aurely 
was  the  very  reverse  of  blameable,  was  also  made  the  subject  of  one 
of  the  articles ;  but  the  most  remarkable  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him  related  to  various  personal  grants  of  land  and  money 
which  he  was  asserted  to  have  begged  and  obtained  from  the  crown — 
"many  great,  unreasonable,  and  exorbitant  grants,"  as  they  were 
styled,  "of  several  manors,  lands,  tenements,  rents,  hereditaments, 
and  revenues^"  besides  the  annual  salary,  or  pension  (as  it  is  called),  of 
4000^.,  which,  "through  his  majeaty 's  most  abundant  grace  and  bounty," 
he  had  received  during  all  the  time  he  was  lord  keeper  and  lord 
chancellor,  over  and  above  "  the  fees,  profits,  and  perquisites  of  or 
belonging  to  the  great  seal,  established  by  law  as  a  sufficient  and  ample 
recompense  and  reward  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  that  high 
station."  The  grants  were  alleged  to  consist  of  the  manors  of  Rye- 
gate  and  Howldgh,  granted  in  1697,  to  Joseph  Jekyl,  Esq.,  in  trust  for 
Lord  Somers  and  Ms  heirs— of  certain  fee-farm  rents  to  the  value  in  all 
of  83,000^.,  granted  at  various  times  by  the  pretended  oontracte  under 
which  "  there  was  not  any  sum  of  money  whatsoever  really  and  booA 
fide  paid  as  the  consideration  of  the  conveyances  of  the  said  rents'* 
from  the  trustees  to  whom  they  were  granted  for  Somers's  benefit — and 
of  certain  other  rents  to  the  yearly  value  of  neariy  400/.  obtained  in  a 
similar  manner.  Somers  in  his  answer  stated  that  the  40002.  a  year 
was  the  same  allowance  that  had  been  made  to  several  of  his  pre- 
decessors; and  as  to  the  other  grants,  he  pointed  out  oertain  de- 
ductions from  their  value  to  which  the  Commons  had  not  adverted, 
and  denied  that  there  had  been  anything  unlawful  in  the  transactions, 
or  that  the  grants  had  been  obtained  either  in  deceit  of  his  majesty  or 
in  elusion  of  any  acts  of  parliament  The  affiur  ended  after  many 
messages  and  conferences  between  the  two  houses,  by  the  Commons 
declining  to  appear  to  prosecute  their  impeachment  on  the  day 
appointed  by  the  Lords,  imder  the  pretence  that  the  Lords  had 
refused  them  justice  in  the  matter;  on  which  their  lordships  pro- 
nounced him  acquitted,  and  dismissed  the  impeachment  (See 
Howel's  'State  Tiiala,'  xiv.  811.) 

In  October  of  this  same  year  a  negociation  was  opened  by  the  king 
with  Somers,  through  Lord  Simderland,  for  bringing  him  again  into 
power ;  but  his  majesty's  death,  in  March  1702,  put  an  end  to  the 
project  after  everything  had  been  arranged.  The  speech  with  which 
William  opened  his  last  parliament^  on  the  81st  December  1701,  called 
by  Burnet ''  the  best  speech  that  he,  or  perhaps  any  other  prince,  ever 
made  to  his  people^"  was  written  by  Somers;  Lord  Hardwioke 
mentions  that  he  had  seen  the  original  in  Somers's  handwriting. 

In  1702  Somers,  unoccupied  by  the  cares  and  toils  of  office,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1706  he  introduced  and 
carried  through  parliament  a  bill  "  for  the  amendment  of  the  law,  and 
the  better  advancement  of  justice,"  which,  although  deprived  of  acme 
useful  clauses  1^  the  Commons,  corrected  various  sbuses  in  the  courts 
both  of  Chancery  and  of  Common  Law.  He  also  took  a  leading  part 
in  the  discussion  and  arrangement  of  the  great  measure  of  the  Union 
with  Scotland,  which  was  now  at  last  brought  to  a  conclusion,  after 
having  been  again  and  again  unsuccessfully  attempted  during  mora 
than  a  century.  It  may  also  be  mentioned,  that  the  learned  and  able 
statement  of  the  famous  Aylesbury  Election  Case,  ordered  to  be 
printed  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1708,  was,  aooordiog  to  Mr.  Speaker 
Onslow,  drawn  up  by  Lord  Somers.     He  too»  it  is  stated  by  Lord 
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Ilardwicke,  was  the  author  of  the  Act  passed  in  1705,  for  the  seearity 
of  the  Protestant  SucoeadoD.    [Qeoboi  L] 

On  the  return  of  his  party  to  power  in  1708,  Somen  was  made 
president  of  the  counoU ;  and  he  held  that  office  till  the  ncoretj  of 
the  cabinet  by  Harley  and  the  Tories  in  1710.  He  succeeded  in 
making  himself  very  acceptable  to  Queen  Anne^  notwithstanding  her 
original  prejudice  against  him.  It  is  affirmed  by  Lord  Dartmouth 
that  he  impressed  her  with  a  deep  and  grateful  sense  of  lus  fidelity 
and  integrity,  by  his  acquainting  her  with  and  putting  her  on  her 
guard  against  a  scheme  entertained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to 
get  himself  made  captain-general,  or  commander  of  the  forces,  for 
life,  which,  without  having  so  much  as  mentioned  it  to  her  miyesty, 
his  grace  tried  in  1709  to  get  proposed  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  expected  the  Whigs  should  all  come  into,  in  return  for  the  great 
services  he  had  lately  done  them.  The  following  year,  on  occasion  of 
the  proposals  for  peace  made  by  the  French  at  Qertruydenberg, 
Somers  strongly  recommended  the  continuance  of  the  war.  He  had 
of  course  gone  along,  apparently,  with  his  colleagues  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  SacheTerell,  in  1709 ;  but  Swift,  in  lus  *  History  of  the  Four 
Last  Years  of  Queen  Anne,*  tells  us  that  he  had  heard  from  Lord 
Somers  himself  that  he  was  against  engaging  in  that  foolish  business, 
as  foreseeing  that  it  was  likely  to  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  Whig  party. 

There  is  a  curious  note  to  Burnet's  '  History  of  his  own  Time,'  by 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow,  in  which  he  relates  some  negociations  that  were 
carried  on  with  Harley  by  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Cowper,  a  short  time 
before  the  change  of  ministers  in  1710,  on  the  basis  of  an  overture 
made  by  Harley  for  keeping  them  in  place,  if  they  would  oonsent  to 
the  substitution  of  himself  and  some  of  his  friends  for  the  lord 
treasurer  (Godolphin)  and  his  dependants.  Onslow  says  that  he  had 
his  information  from  Sir  Joseph  Jekyl,  **  who,"  he  adds,  **  had  it  very 
likely,  and  I  think  he  said  so  too,  from  the  Lord  Somen,  to  whom  he 
was  brother-in-law."  The  negociation  was  broken  off  in  conseqnence 
of  the  opposition  of  Lord  Wharton,  who  expressed  his  detestation  of 
having  anything  to  do  with  Harley. 

Somen  continued  to  take  part  oocasionally  in  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Lords  after  lus  seoond  dismissal  from  office ;  but  the  infirm 
state  of  bis  health  is  said  by  this  time  to  have  somewliat  affSscted  his 
intellect  In  1718  we  find  him  joining  in  support  of  the  ftotious 
inotiou  brought  forward  by  a  section  of  the  opposition,  for  leave  to 
briog  in  a  bill  to  dissolve  the  Union.  "  I  had  it,"  writes  Onslow, 
"from  good  authority  (the  late  Sir  Robert  Monroe,  then  of  the  House 
of  Commons),  that  at  a  meeting  upon  it  at  my  lord  Somen's  house, 
where  Monroe  was,  nobody  pressed  this  motion  mora  than  that  lordl" 
He  resumed  hie  place  at  the  oonnoil-board  after  the  aooession  of 
George  I.;  but  Us  fiioulties  wen  now  almost  gooe.  It  is  related 
however  that  he  took  an  interest  ii)  the  prognas  of  the  Septennial 
Bill,  which  he  dedand  "  he  thought  would  be  the  greatest  support 
possible  to  the  liberty  of  the  oountry."  At  last  a  stroke  of  apoplexy 
occasioned  lus  death,  on  the  26th  of  April  1716. 

Lord  Somen  was  nerer  married,  though  it  is  stated  by  the  author 
of  the  ' Memoin  of  his  Life,'  that  when  he  was soltcitorgeneral  he 
paid  his  addresses  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  John  Bawdon,  a  London  alder* 
man,  and  that  he  went  so  far  in  tiie  matter  as  to  deliver  in  a  rental  of 
bis  estate,  after  several  meetings  with  the  lady's  friends ;  "but,"  oon- 
dudei^  the  story,  '*  the  treaty  broke  off  on  account  of  a  difference 
about  ^he  marriage-portion  and  settlement,  to  the  great  regret  of  the 
lady,  when  she  found  him  made  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  in  two 
yean*  time."  His  estates  descended  to  the  family  of  hiB  sister,  who 
was  married  to  Charles  Cooks,  Esq.,  M.P.|  whose  grandson  was  created 
Baron  Somen  in  1784. 

The  oharaoter  of  Lord  Somen  has  been  elabontely  dnwn  by 
Addison  in  one  of  the  numben  of  the  '  Freeholder '  (published 
May  14th,  1714),  but  with  conddenble  wordiness,  and  something 
perhaps  of  the  air  of  insincerity  which  commonly  attaohes  to  a  formal 
panegyric  He  had  been  an  early  and  zealous  patron  of  Addison,  who 
had  obtained  his  notice  by  inscribing  to  him  his  early  poem  on  the 
campaigns  of  King  William,  and  who  afterwards  dedicated  to  him  his 
'  Tnvels  in  Italy^  and  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Spectator.'  There  is 
much  mora  force  in  the  mora  shaded  piottfre  of  him  which  Swift  has 
given  in  his  'History  of  tiio  Four  Last  Yean  of  Queen  Anne;*  nor 
perhaps,  taken  with  the  proper  allowance,  does  It  convey  a  less  oorreot 
notion  of  the  man. 

The  collection  commonly  called  the  'Somen  Tracts^'  which  has 
been  twice  printed,  fint  in  16  vols.  4to,  1748,  secondly,  in  18  vols.  4to^ 
1809-15,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  oon- 
sists  of  scarce  pamphlets,  selected,  as  the  title  intimates,  principally 
from  the  library  of  Lord  Somers.  A  Taluable  collection  of  original 
letten  and  other  papen  left  by  his  lordship  was  unfortunately  con* 
sumed  in  a  fira  which  happened  in  the  ohamben  of  the  Honoorable 
Charles  Yorke,  then  solidtor-general,  in  Lineolnli  Inn  Square,  on  the 
momhag  of  Saturday,  the  29th  of  January  1763*  Mr.  Yorke's  fathsr, 
the  Lord  Chancellor  Hardwioke^  married  Lord  Somen's  nieee,  Miss 
Margarat  Cocks. 

SOMERSET,  EDWARD  SEYMOUR,  DUKE  OF.    [Bdwabd  VL] 

SOICERSET,  EARL  OF.    [Jambb  I.,  vol  iiL,  ooL  688.] 
«SOMERVILLE,  MRa  MARY,  was  bom  abont  1790  in  Scotland, 
and  her  early  yean  wera  passed  at  Musselburgh,  a  small  sea-port  near 
the  olty  of  Edinburgh.    She  is  said  to  have  been  fint  married  to  an 
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officer  of  the  British  navy,  who  instructed  her  in  the  mathematical  and 
physical  sdences.  She  became  afterwards  the  wife  of  Dr.  Somerville, 
aild  attracted  the  attention  of  the  philosophical  world  by  some  experi- 
ments on  the  magnetic  influence  of  the  violet  rays  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  These  experiments  wera  conducted  in  a  aimple  manner, 
without  costly  appantus,  and  her  statement  of  the  results  was  free, 
unembarrassed,  and  unassuming.  Mrs.  Somerville's  next  appearance 
beforo  the  sdenttfic  publio  was  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Brougham, 
who,  knowing  her  mathematical  and  astronomical  qualifications,  had 
engaged  her  to  fnrniih  for  publication  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge  a  popular  account  of  the  'Meeanique  Celeste '  of 
Laplace.  The  work  however  outgraw  its  first  destination,  and  was 
published  in  an  independent  form,  under  the  title  of  the  *  Mechanism 
of  the  Heavens,'  London,  8vo,  1882,  In  the  body  of  the  work,  the 
demonstrations  of  Laplace  ara  in  many  cases  given  without  alteration ; 
in  othen  they  have  been  in  some  degree  changed;  and  in  a  few 
instances  they  have  been  entirely  snpeneded  by  othen  drawn  from 
differant  sourees.  In  a  praliminsry  dissertation  extending  to  seventy 
pages  Mrs.  Somerville  hss  collected  and  detailed  most  of  the  striking 
facts  which  theory  and  obfervation  have  made  known  concerning  the 
constitution  of  the  universe. 

This  preliminary  dissertation  to  the  'Mechanism  of  the  Heavens' 
became  the  nucleus  of  her  next  work,  'On  the  Connexion  of  the 
Physical  Sdences,'  12aio,  1884,  which  is  dedicated  by  permission  to 
the  Queen.  Portions  of  the  original  dissertation  ara  introduoed  into 
the  present  work,  but  the  whole  has  been  recast^  and  additional 
subjects  have  been  introduoed,  such  as  meteorology,  electricity,  magne- 
tism, and  othen.  She  gives  an  account  of  the  great  law  of  gravitation, 
and  treats  of  the  mutuid  actions  of  the  primary  and  secondary  planets^ 
of  the  figura  of  the  earth,  of  tbe  oceans  and  their  tides.  She  after- 
wards treats  of  acoustics  as  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  light  and  colours^  of  heat,  of  electricity,  and  of 
oometa.  All  these  subjeets  ara  explained  with  great  deamess  and 
precision.  In  1836  Mrs.  Somerville  was  elected  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

Mrs.  Somerville's  next  and  last  week,  dedicated  to  Sir  John  Henchel, 
is  entitled  <  Physical  Geography,'  2  vols.  Idmo,  1848.  She  traats  fint 
of  the  under  surlsoe  of  tbe  earth,  or  geology,  and  then  successively  of 
the  land-surface,  of  the  great  oceans  and  seas^  of  the  river-systems,  of 
the  atmospbera,  and  lastly  of  the  diatribntion  of  organic  existence 
over  the  globe.  The  style  is  always  simple  and  penpicuous,  is  often 
vigorana  and  elegant,  and  oocasionally  rises  to  a  strain  of  eloquence 
suitable  to  the  graudeur  of  the  scenes  which  it  has  to  describe. 

Mr&  Somerville  enjoys  a  pension  of  800^  a  year  from  the  civil  list 
fand,  as  a  raward  for  her  valuable  literary  services. 

SOMERVILLE,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  1692  at  Edstone,  in  War- 
wickshire, which  had  been  the  residence  of  his  anoeston  from  the 
time  of  Edward  L  He  studied  at  Winohester  School,  and  at  New 
College^  Oxford.  Having  completed  hie  education  he  resided  during 
the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  family  mansion,  partly  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  a  justice  of  peaoe,  partly  with  the  active  pleasuras  of  the 
sportsman,  and  partly  with  the  cultivation  of  his  poetical  talents.  His 
income,  derived  from  the  estate  which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
was  16002.  a  year,  out  of  whieh  hie  mother  had  a  joiaturo  of  600^  a 

Siar.  Hospitable,  convivial,  and  careless  of  economy,  he  became 
volved  in  debt,  and  in  the  latter  p^rt  of  his  life^  according  to  the 
aooount  of  his  friend  Shenstone  the  poet,  '*  drank  himself  into  pains 
of  the  body  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  pams  of  the  mind."  He  died 
July  19,  1742,  and  was  buried  at  Wotton,  near  Henley-in-Arden, 
Warwidcshira. 

Somerville's 'Cbase'ii  still  a  favourite  with  those  who  eombine  a 
taste  ^>r  poetrv  with  an  attsohment  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  and  has 
beer,  frequently  raprinted.  It  is  written  in  tolerably  harmonious 
blank  verse ;  and  as  the  poet  was  practically  master  of  his  subject^ 
his  descriptions  ara  always  accnrafee  and  fraquently  vivid,  and  he  has 
given  vsriety  to  them  l^  comparing  the  rural  sports  of  other  countries 
with  those  of  his  own.  Somerville  has  written  another  rural  poem, 
called  'Field  Sports,'  which  desoribse  the  amusement  of  hawking; 
and  *  Hobbinol,  or  Rural  Qames,'  a  mock  heroic  He  haa  also  written 
some  Fables,  which  ara  mostlv  dull  and  uninteresting ;  some  rather 
coarse  Tales ;  and  a  few  IvriesI  pieces,  which  display  no  great  poetical 
power,  but  contain  many  beautiful  line& 

SOMMERARD,  A.  DU.    [Du  Somubbabd,  A.] 

SOMNER,  WILLIAM,  waa  bom  at  Canterbury,  aoeording  to  the 
account  given  by  his  wife  and  son,  Marah  80th,  1606 ;  but  according 
to  the  register  of  the  parish  of  St  Maxgarat's,  he  was  baptised  thera 
on  November  6tb,  1598.  His  father  waa  registrar  of  tiie  court  of 
Canterbury  nnder  Sir  Nathaniel  Brent^  who  waa  then  commissary. 
He  was  sent  to  the  freoHMhool  of  that  city,  whero  he  acquired  a  oom* 
potent  knowledge  of  Latin.  He  was  next  plaeed  as  dark  to  his  fiither 
m  the  eodesiastical  courts  of  the  diocese^  and  afterwards  preferred  to 
an  ofllee  in  the  courts  by  Arohbiahop  Land.  His  natural  bent  was  to 
the  study  of  antiauities,  in  which  he  wee  enoouraged  by  Dr.  Meiio 
Oasaaboo,  one  of  the  prabendariesL  In  1640  he  published '  The  Anti- 
quities of  Canterbury,'  4to,  a  work  which  gained  him  considerable 
ranutaftion,  and  which  was  afterwarda  raprinted  and  enlarged  by 
Nicholas  Batteley,  foL,  London,  1708.  Somner*s  next  production  waa 
an  Appendix  to  the  mnt  part  (all  that  was  published)  of  Casaubon's 
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Commentary  'De  Qofttuor  lingaifl,'  12mo,  Londoo,  1650,  thowiog  the 
relation  of  the  Qerman  with  the  Suon  language.  In  1652  he  added  a 
moat  valuable  Qloaaary  to  Sir  Boger  Twyiden'o  '  Decern  Soiiptore^' 
He  waa  now  urged  by  his  frienda  to  make  a  Saxon  Diotionaiy,  bat 
aa  this  waa  a  work  which  required  time  and  great  labour,  it  waa  necea- 
aary  that  he  ahould  ha?e  aufficient  meana  of  support  while  engaged 
upon  it  Sir  Henry  Spelman  had  founded  at  Cambridge  a  lecture  for 
*  promoting  the  Saxon  tongue,  either  by  reading  it  publicly  or  by  the 
editing  of  Saxon  Manuacripta; '  and  UiiB  lecture  being  vacant  in  1657» 
Archbishop  Uaher  recommended  Somner  to  the  then  patron  Roger 
Spelman,  grandson  of  the  founder.  Accordingly  Somner  had  the 
salary,  and  went  on  with  the  work,  which  waa  publiahed  at  Oxford,  in 
foUo,  in  1659. 

A  short  time  before  the  Restoration,  Somner  waa  imptisoned  in  the 
caatle  of  Deal  for  endeavouring  to  procure  signatures  to  a  petition  for 
a  free  parliament  In  1660  he  waa  made  master  of  St  John's  Hospital, 
in  the  suburbs  of  Canterbury,  and  about  the  same  time  auditor  of 
Christ  Church.  In  this  year  he  published  in  quarto  his  *  TreaUse  on 
Gavelkind,'  his  last  publication.  He  died  March  80th,  1669.  He  left 
behind  him  various  manuscript  collections,  and  two  or  three  treatises, 
one  of  which,  '  Of  the  Roman  Porta  and  Forta  in  Kent,'  waa  published 
at  Oxford,  Syo,  1693,  by  Brome.  Another,  'De  Portu  ledo,'  tranaUted 
into  Latin  by  Mr.  (afterwards  bishop)  Qibson,  was  published  at  Oxford, 
8vo,  1694.  To  the  former  of  these  a  Life  of  Sonmer  is  prefixed  by 
White  Kennet,  afterwards  bishop  of  Peterborough. 

Somner  waa  buried  in  the  north  aisle  of  St  Margaret's  Churoh, 
Canterbury,  where  there  is  an  inscription  to  his  memory.  His  books 
and  manuscripts  were  purchased  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Canter- 
bury, and  they  are  still  in  the  Cathedral  library  ;  a  catalogue  of  them 
is  appended  to  Kennet's  Xafe  of  Somner.  Somner  gave  great  asaistanoe 
to  Dodsworth,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  'Monaaticon  Anglicanum.' 
AmoDg  his  friends  and  correspondents  were  the  Archbishops  Laud 
and  Usher,  Sir  Robert  Cotton,  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes,  Sir  William 
DugdaJe,  Burton  the  antiquary,  Sir  John  Marsham,  and  Eliaa  Ashmola 

SONNINI  DE  MANONCOURT,  CHARLES  NICOLAS  SIQIS- 
BERT,  waa  bom  at  Lun^ville,  February  1,  1751.  He  waa  the  son  of 
Nicholas  Sonnini,  seigneur  of  the  fief  of  Manonoourt  in  Yermois,  and 
councillor  of  Stanislaus,  king  of  PoUmd.  He  waa  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  University  of  Pont-h-Houaaon,  and  made  rapid  progreaa  in  hia 
studies.  At  an  early  age  he  became  acquainted  with  Buffon  and 
Nollet,  who  encouraged  bia  taste  for  natural  history.  Having  a  wish 
to  travel,  he  obtained  a  commission  in  the  marine  engineer  service^ 
and  in  1772  was  sent  to  Cayenne  in  consequence.  Here  he  showed 
great  energy  and  courage  in  exploring  the  country  and  dislodging  from 
their  strongholds  the  savagea  with  whom  the  colony  waa  mdeated, 
and  succeeded,  at  considerable  personal  risk,  in  making  a  passage  by 
Mater  from  Cayenne  to  the  mountain  La  Qabrielle,  the  aocomplish- 
ment  of  which  had  been  much  desired  by  the  colonists,  but  abandoned 
by  reason  of  the  natural  difficultiea  of  the  routa  He  was,  in  conse* 
quence  of  this  enterprise,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  oo  his 
return  to  France.  In  1775,  after  a  visit  to  the  western  coaat  of 
Africa,  he  resumed  his  post  as  an  engineer  at  Cayenne,  and  spent  two 
years  in  researches  in  natural  history.  Returning  to  France,  in  oonaa- 
quence  of  ill  health,  he  passed  the  wmter  of  1776  with  Buffon, 
assisting  him  in  his  labours,  till  he  joined  the  African  expedition  of 
Baron  de  Tott^  in  1777.  After  remaining  soma  time  in  Egypt|  and 
exploring  the  country,  he  travelled  in  Qreece^  the  Arohipelagp,  and 
Aua  Minor.  He  returned  to  France  in  1780,  and  employed  himself 
in  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  introducing  several  v^uable  exotio 
vegetablea  into  hia  country.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  he 
waa  appointed  one  of  the  adminUtrators  of  the  d^partement  de  la 
Meurthe;  but  bemg  deprived  of  thia  office  by  St  Just,  and  reduced  to 
poverty,  on  account  of  his  noble  birth,  he  employed  himself  in 
arranging  and  publishing  the  materials  oollected  in  his  travels.  He 
waa  afterwards  pkced  at  the  head  of  the  ooUege  of  Yienne,  in  the 
d^partement  de  lls^re;  but  failing  in  hia  projeota  of  reform  there^ 
gave  up  this  situation  after  holding  it  two  years,  and  relumed  to  his 
literary  labours.  In  1810  he  went  to  Moldavia,  and,  while  traversiog 
that  country,  caught  a  fever,  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  died 
at  Pteri%  May  29,  1812.  Hia  principal  worka  are,  'Voyage  dans  la 
Haute  et  Basse  Egypt,'  Paris,  8?o,  1799;  'Voyage  en  Qr^  et  en 
Turquie,'  Pari^  8vo,  1801. 

Buffon's  '  Histoire  NatureUe,'  Paris,  1799-1808,  to  which  he  contri- 
buted 13  vols,  of  fishes  and  1  voL  of  oetaoea,  and,  jointly  with  M. 
Latreille,  4  vols,  of  reptalea ;  and  the '  Nouveau  Diotionnaire  d'Hiatoixe 
NatureUe,'  8vo,  1803-4,  were  edited  by  him :  in  the  latter  he  wrote  the 
artidea '  Man,'  <  Quadrupeds,' '  Birds,*^  and  '  Cetaoea.' 

Sonnini  deserves  great  praise  for  his  labours  aa  a  naturalist  Like 
other  great  traveUera,  though  eager  and  enUinaiaatio,  he  waa  somewhat 
mconatant  in  the  direction  of  hia  energies,  aa  we  may  infer  from  the 
eyenta  of  hia  life,  not  lesa  than  from  the  remarks  of  his  French 
mMrapher.  In  hia  'Travels  in  the  East'  he  treata  of  the  natural 
and  artificial  productions  of  each  country,  and  givea  also  archssologioal 
and  topographical  notices  not  remarkable  for  their  leeeaceh  or 
onginahty. 

{Biographic  UhiwrtdU,  by  the  author  of  his  'Eloge  Historique.' 
where  ii  a  list  of  hia  other  publications.) 
gOPflXA,  PRINCESS  OF  RUSSIA,    [Peter  I.] 


SC/PHOCLES,  son  of  Sophilus,  waa  bom  in  the  Attio  demoa  or 
village  of  Colonus,  and,  according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts,  ia 
the  year  B.a  495,  fifteen  years  before  the  battle  of  Salamia,  when 
iEschylus  waa  thirty  years  old.  He  appears  to  have  received  as  good 
an  education  aa  could  be  had  at  the  time.  In  music  he  waa  instructed 
by  Lamprus,  and  in  this  art,  as  well  as  in  gymnastic  ezerdsea,  he 
gained  laurels  even  when  a  youth.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  tho 
Greeks  had  defeated  the  Persians  in  the  batUe  of  Salamia  (B.a  480), 
Sophocles,  on  aocount  of  hia  beauty,  was  selected  by  those  who  had 
the  management  of  the  solemnities  which  followed  the  victory,  aa 
leader  of  the  diorua  which  danced  around  the  trophiea  in  Salamia  and 
sang  the  hynm  of  victory.  (Athen.,  L,  p.  20.)  The  anonymous  Greek 
biographer  of  Sophodea  states  that  .^schylus  waa  hia  master  in 
tragci^y,  but  auch  a  relation  between  the  two  poeta  ia  improbable,  and 
is  contradicted  by  a  passage  in  AthensBus  (L,  p.  22),  where  Sophoclea 
saya  of  iEschylus^  that  he  followed  the  rules  of  hia  art  without 
knowing  them.  It  ia  a  favourite  practice  with  ancient  historians  and 
grammarians  to  describe  the  relation  of  two  persons  who  lived  at  the 
tame  time  and  practised  the  same  art,  aa  that  of  maater  and  pupil, 
when  there  is  no  evidence  of  such  fact,  except  that  one  waa  younger 
than  tiie  other«  The  first  time  that  Sophocles  produced  a  tragedy  on 
the  Attic  stage  waa  in  the  year  b.o.  468,  and  the  piece  was  probably 
the '  Triptolemus,'  which  is  now  lost  (Euseb., '  Chron.,'  p.  1G7 ;  Plin., 
'  Hist  Nat,'  xviil  12.)  ^schylua  waa  at  this  time  the  great  dramatist 
of  the  Attio  stagey  but  hia  young  rival,  who  ventured  to  contend  with 
him  for  the  prise,  won  the  victory,  which  waa  attended  by  the  following 
memorable  circumatance.  On  the  day  when  the  drama  waa  acted, 
Cimon  had  just  returned  from  the  udand  of  Seyms,  bringing  with 
him  the  remaina  of  Theaeus,  who  waa  believed  to  have  been  murdered 
and  buried  in  that  ialand.  When  Cimon,  with  his  nine  colleagues^ 
entered  the  theatre  to  offer  the  customary  libationa  to  Dionysus,  he 
was  detained  by  the  chief  archon  Aphepaion,  whose  duty  it  waa  to 
preside  at  the  dramatic  performancea  and  to  nominate  the  judges. 
Aphepaion  appointed  no  judges,  but  called  upon  Cimon  and  his 
oolleaguea  to  determine  the  prise,  Cimon,  recognlBing  the  great 
genius  that  the  tragedy  diaplayed,  gave  the  prize  to  Sophodea.  (Plut, 
'CioL,'  3.) 

From  this  time  twenty-eight  yearn  of  his  life  passed  without  any 
memorable  event  being  recorded,  though  Sophoclea  muat  have  been 
extremely  active  in  the  exercise  of  his  art,  for  during  thia  period  he  is 
said  to  have  composed  thirty-one  dramas,  not  including  the  'Trip- 
tolemus.'    (Aristoph.  Byz., '  Azgum.  ad  Antig.') 

In  the  year  b.o.440  he  brought  out  the  '  Antigone,  his  thirty-eecond 
drama ;  and  he  gained  the  prize.  The  Athenians,  who  perceived  in 
tills  play  the  wiadom  of  a  statesman  and  general,  appointed  him  one 
of  the  commanders  to  oonduct  the  war  afjainst  the  aristocrats  of  Samos^ 
who,  after  being  expelled  from  the  island  by  the  Athenians,  had 
returned  from  Anea  in  Caria  (whence  the  Greek  biographer  calls  it 
the  war  of  Ansea),  and  endeavoured  to  induce  tiie  Samians  to  revolt 
against  Athen&  In  this  campaign  Sophoclea  waa  the  colleague  of 
Peridea.  No  military  feat  is  reooraed  of  him,  and  it  is  only  stated 
that  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  enrich  himselt  In 
Samoa  he  ia  said  to  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Herodotus,  for 
whom  ha  wrote  a  poem.  (Plut.,  'An  Seni  sit  gerenda  respV  8.) 
Whether  Sophodes,  after  this  expedition,  which  ended  in  B.a  439, 
took  any  farther  put  in  public  affiors,  ia  not  certain.  His  life  seems 
to  have  passed  in  the  glorious  career  of  a  auocessful  dramatist  and 
haa  left  no  tracea  in  hiatoiy ;  we  only  hear  that  several  kings  invited 
him  to  their  coorts,  but  that  he  preferred  staying  at  home.  He  was 
married  twicOi  His  first  wife  waa  Nicostrate  of  Athe9a,  by  whom  he 
had  a  aon,  lophon ;  hia  second  wiCe  was  Theoris  of  Sicyon,  l^  whom 
he  had  a-aon  called  Ariaton.  Ariston  again  had  a  son  oalled  Sophodes, 
who  ia  generally  distinguished  from  ms  grandfather  by  the  epithet 
'  the  Younger.'  Sophodea  was  very  partial  to  tbis  grandson,  and  it 
waa  believed  that  during  his  lifetime  he  intended  to  transfer  to  him  a 
considerable  part  of  Ms  property.  lophon,  fearing  lest  his  inheritance 
should  be  diminished,  brought  a  charge  of  mental  incapadty  against 
hia  father  before  the  membera  of  his  phratria,  and  proposed  that  he 
ahould  not  be  allowed  to  have  any  control  over  his  property.  Sophocles 
ia  said  to  have  made  no  reply  to  thii  charge,  but  with  a  strong  conric* 
tion  of  the  excellenoe  of  the  '  (Edipus  in  Colonus^'  which  he  had  just 
composed,  to  have  only  read  to  his  phratores,  who  had  to  examine 
him,  the  parodos  of  thia  play.  The  consequence  waa  that  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  the  management  of  his  property. 

Sophodes  died  in  the  year  B.O.  406,  at  the  very  advanced  age  of 
nine^.  The  acoounta  of  the  cause  of  his  death  are  not  conaistent 
Some  atate  that  he  waa  choked  by  a  grape,  which  stuck  in  Ms  throat ; 
others,  that  in  the  loud  reading  of  the  <  Aiitigone '  he  exerted  himself 
80  much  that  at  last  his  voice  Sdled  him  and  he  expired ;  and  others 
again,  that  he  died  of  joy  at  the  announcement  of  a  victon^  gained  by 
one  of  bia  dxamaa.  He  was  buried  in  the  tomb  of  his  fathers  near 
Decdea. 

Aa  regards  the  private  life  of  Sophocles  we  know  nothing,  except 
that  he  waa  addicted  to  sexual  pleaaurea  (Athen.,  xil,  p.  610) ;  but  the 
anecdotes  in  Athen»ua  (xiii,  p.  608,  &c.)  seem  to  bdong  to  that  sort 
of  scandal  from  which  no  great  man  can  escape. 

Sophodea  is  said  to  have  written  130  dramas^  but  Aristophanes  of 
Byzantium  dedared  seventeen  of  them  spurious,  which  would  leave 
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118  genuine  dntmu,  whioli  number  inolttdee  big  satiric  dmnuL  At 
the  age  of  forty-five  he  had  written  82  dramas,  bo  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  lu8  works  were  eompoeed  daring  the  latter  half  of  hii  life. 
The  <  (EdipuB  in  Oolonoe/  hia  laat  production,  was  written  a  short  time 
before  his  death,  bat  was  not  brought  out  till  the  year  B.C.  401.  With 
these  plays  he  disputed  the  prize  with  the  greatest  dramatists  of  the 
day — iBschylns,  Euripides,  Ohosrilus,  Aristias,  lophon,  and  others; 
and  gained  twenty  times  the  first  prize,  seTCral  times  the  second,  but 
never  the  third.  Of  all  his  plays  there  only  remain  seven ;  of  others 
we  only  possess  some  fragments,  and  sometimes  no  more  than  the 
titles.  The  earliest  of  the  extant  pieces  is  the  'Antigone,' and  the 
probable  chronological  order  in  which  the  others  followed  is  this :— - 
'Electro'  'Trachinis,'  'King  (Edipns,'  'Ajax,'  'Philoctetes'  (first 
acted  in  b.o.  409),  and  the  <  Oedipus  in  Colonus,*  which  was  first  acted 
in  B.O.  401. 

The  ancients  themselves  regarded  Sophocles  ss  the  most  perfect  of 
all  dramatic  poets ;  they  called  him  the  tragic  Homer,  and  the  Attic 
bee,  to  express  the  unrivalled  beauty  and  sweetness  of  bis  productions. 
Their  admiration  was  well  founded,  for  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  as 
far  as  we  can  judge,  excel  everything  of  the  kind  that  appeared  in 
Greece  either  before  or  after  him.  Sophocles  abandoned  the  pomp, 
grandiloquence,  and  harshness  of  u£schylus,  for  which  he  substituted 
the  noble  simplicity  and  tenderness  which  the  ancients  admired :  his 
heroes  are  not  beings  of  a  superior  nature ;  his  men  are  not  the  sport 
of  an  inscrutable  destiny :  the  world  which  he  represents  is  peopled 
by  men,  agitated  indeed  by  sufierings  and  passions,  but  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  do  not  appear  under  the  iron  rule  of  destiny ;  all  his 
characters  are  men  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  beings  with  whom 
we  can  sympathise.  Hence  his  dramas  are  of  an  ethical  and  practical 
character,  while  those  of  ^schykis  are  more  calculated  to  inspire 
religious  awei  Sophocles  knew  the  laws  of  his  art  and  what  it 
required,  as  appears  from  an  expression  ascribed  to  him  by  Plutarch. 
('  De  Prot  Virt,  Seni,'  7.)  During  his  whole  eareer  he  appears  to 
have  been  striving  to  realise  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of  tragedy. 
In  the  three  earliest  of  the  extant  plays  there  appear  occasionally 
traces  of  an  artificial  style  and  studied  obscurity,  but  the  remaining 
four  are  entirely  free  of  this  fault.  But  even  the  '  Antigone '  is  so 
different  from  any  play  of  .^Ischylus  in  design  and  execution,  that  he 
must  have  long  before  been  aware  of  the  necessity  of  the  changes 
which  he  introduced*  The  more  particular  changes  to  which  we  here 
allude  are  as  follows : — Each  drama  of  Sophocles  turns  upon  one  great 
action,  the  '  Antigone '  perhaps  excepted ;  and  one  idea,  which  is  the 
leading  idea  of  the  drama,  is  perfectly  developed  in  one  play;  while 
with  .^chyltts  the  three  plays  of  a  trilogy  are  like  so  many  acts  of 
one  drama.  Although  therefore  Sophocles  may  usually  have  brought 
out  three  tragedies  at  once,  each  of  them  was  complete  in  itself.  The 
lyric  part,  or  the  chorus,  in  Sophocles  has  no  longer  that  prominent 
place  which  it  has  in  .^schylus,  nor  does  it  take  part  in  the  action  in 
the  same  degree ;  it  no  longer  expresses  the  feelings  supposed  to  be 
called  forth  in  the  audience;  but  the  tragio  develc^pment  of  the 
characters  of  the  drama,  or,  in  other  words,  the  action,  is  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  drama.  The  ohorus  is  subordinate,  and  it 
would  seem  that  Sophocles  used  it  aa  a  means  to  let  the  spectator  see 
what  was  going  on  in  the  minds  of  the  actors  rather  than  in  that  of 
the  spectators.  As  the  action  was  thus  extended,  Sophodee  also 
introduced  a  third  actor,  or  the  triagonistes^  so  that  now  three  actors 
might  appear  upon  the  stage  at  once,  whereas  before  Ids  time  there 
had  not  been  more  than  two  at  a  time,  which  rendered  the  action,  as 
well  as  the  dialogue,  monotonous.  Lastly,  Sophocles  introduced 
several  improvements  in  scene-painting  and  m  other  mechanical  parts 
of  stage  performance.  At  first  he  is  said,  like  iEsehylus,  to  have 
acted  in  his  own  dramas,  but  as  his  voice  was  too  weak  he  gave  it  up. 

Besides  Ins  dramas,  Sophocles  also  wrote  an  elegy,  several  psans, 
and  other  minor  poems,  and  also  sproM  work  on  the  chorui%  which 
was  directed  sgainst  Thespis  and  Chcsrilus.  Several  ancient  gram- 
marians, such  as  Didymus,  Horapollon,  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium, 
Androtion,  Praxiphanes,  and  others,  wrote  oommentaries  upon  the 
dramas  of  Sophocles. 

Bespecting  the  life  and  works  of  Sophodss,  see  the  Life^  by  an 
anonymous  Qreek  writer,  which  is  prefixed  to  several  editions  of  his 
works;  Suidas,  s.  v.  Xo^KXrit;  the  masterly  treatise  of  Lessiog, 
'  Leben  des  Sophocles,'  which  has  unfortunately  been  left  a  fragment 
by  the  author;  Ferd.  Schultss,  'De  Vita  SophooliB  Poet»,'  8vo,  Bonn, 
1886;  Adolph.  Scholl,  'Sophodes,  sein  Wirken  und  Leben,'  8vo, 
Frankfurt;  Miiller,  'Hist  of  ike  Lit  of  Ancient  Qreece,'  i  pp. 
887-856 ;  A«  W.  V.  SchlQgeI| '  Lectures  on  Dramatio  Literature^'  vol  l, 
lect  4, 

The  works  of  Sophocles  were  fiM  printed  by  Aldus,  8vo,  Venice, 
1502.  The  best  of  the  subsequent  editions  sre  those  of  H.  Stephens, 
4to,  Paris,  1568,  with  valuable  notes;  and  that  of  Brunok,  2  vols.  8vo, 
Strasbouzg,  1786,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes.    In  the  same 

{ear  Brunck  published  his  great  edition,  in  2  vdls.  4to  or  4  vols.  8vo. 
t  was  reprinted  in  London,  in  8  vols.  8vq,  1828,  with  some  additions 
by  Bumey.  The  text  of  Bnmck  has  served  as  the  basis  for  all  subse- 
quent editions.  The  best  among  them  are  that  of  Musgrave,  2  vols. 
8vo,  Oxford,  1800,  &a;  of  F.  H.  Bothe,  2  vols.  8vo,  Leipaig,  1806, 
the  last  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1827  and  1828;  of  Erfiirt, 
7  vols.  8vo^  Leipiig,  1802,  &o. ;  of  Slmsley,  1826,  reprinted  at  Leipiig 


in  8  vols.  8vo;  of  Erfhrt  and  G.  Hermann,  7  vols.  12mo,  Leiprig^ 
1828-25.  An  edition  by  G.  Hermann,  in  7  vols.  12mo,  appeared  at 
Leipzig  in  1850-51.  The  most  useful  edition  of  Sophocles  for  students 
is  that  of  E.  Wunder,  Gotha  and  Erfurt,  1881-41.  An  edition  with 
a  translation  of  Wunder^s  introductions  and  notes,  and  a  collation  of 
Dindorf 's  text,  was  published  in  London  in  2  vols.  8vo,  1854.  The 
editions  of  single  plays  and  dissertations  upon  them  are  almost  innu- 
merable. The  titles  and  remains  of  the  lost  pieces  of  Sophocles  have 
been  collected  by  Welcker,  in  his '  Die  Griechischen  Tragodien,'  p.  59, 
&c.  He  has  classed  them  according  to  the  legendary  cycles  to  which 
they  belong,  and  also  given  the  probable  contents  or  the  leading  idea 
of  each  play,  as  &r  as  this  can  be  made  out  from  the  fragments. 

The  translations  of  Sophocles  are  very  numerous.  The  best  (German 
is  that  by  Solger,  the  last  edition  of  which  appeared  at  Berlin,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1824.  There  are  numerous  English  translations :  in  prose,  by 
George  Adams,  2  vols.,  London,  1729,  and  others  subsequently ;  in 
verse,  by  Franklin,  2  vob.  4to,  London,  1758-59 ;  by  Robert  Potter, 
London,  1788 ;  and  by  Thomas  Dale,  1824. 

SOTHRON,  son  of  Agathodes,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  was  bom 
about  the  year  B.o.  420.  He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
a  peculiar  kind  of  poetry  called  '  mimes,'  which  were  dramatic  per- 
formances of  irregular  form,  in  which  occurrences  of  real  life  were 
clothed  in  a  poetical  dress ;  and  which  usually  consisted  of  a  single 
scene,  mostly  comic,  sometimes  with  such  dialogue  added  as  the 
exdtement  of  the  moment  prompted.  Sophron  wrote  Ms  works  in 
the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  Doric  Greek  as  spoken  in  Sicily,  and  in  a  kiud 
of  rhythmical  prose.  Plato,  who  had  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  Sophron  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  valued  them  very 
highly,  and  is  said  to  have  made  the  Atiienians  acquainted  with  this 
spedes  of  poetry.  (Quinctil.,  i  10, 17.)  Besides  the  few  fragments 
of  the  mimes  of  Sophron  which  yet  remain,  we  only  know  the  titles 
of  some  others  of  his  poems,  so  that  we  are  scarcely  able  to  form  an 
exact  idea  of  this  spedes  of  poetry.  The  circumstance  that  Sophron 
wrote  in  a  popular  dialect  full  of  peculiarities  and  solecisms,  was 
probably  the  reason  why  his  works  were  studied  by  the  grammarians. 
ApoUodorus  of  Athens  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them. 

The  fragments  are  collected  by  C.  J.  Blomfield,  in  the '  Olaasical 
Journal,'  voL  iv.,  p.  880,  &o.,  to  whidi  a  supplement  and  some  cor- 
rections were  added  by  tiie  same  scholar  in  the  '  Museum  Gtiticum,' 
Ko.  vii,  p.  640,  &a  Compare  Grysar,  '  De  Sophrone  Mimographo/ 
Colonise,  1838. 

SORANUS,  an  eminent  ancient  physician,  the  son  of  Menander,  was 
bom  at  Ephesus,  probably  about  the  end  of  the  1st  century  after 
Christ,  and  rsiaed  the  sect  of  the  Methodid  to  its  highest  degree  of 
reputation.  He  had  been  brought  up  at  Alexandria,  but  under  the 
reign  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian  he  came  to  Rome,  where  he  taught  and 
practised  medicine  with  great  success.  (Pseudo-Gal.,  'Introduct.,' 
cap.  4,  p.  184,  tom.  xiv.,  ed.  EtLhn ;  Suidas.)  He  passed  some  time 
also  in  Aquitania,  and  very  successfully  treated  the  leprous  diseases 
which  prevailed  thera  (MarcelL  Emp.,  'De  Ifedicam.,'  cap.  19,  p. 
821,  ed.  H.  Steph.)  In  his  time  the  leprosy,  which  had  been  brought 
from  the  East  into  Italy  and  Gaul,  was  oiaking  there  the  greatest 
ravages;  and  the  phymdans,  who  were  not  yet  well  acquainted  with 
this  disease,  were  anxious  to  recommend  certain  preparations  against 
each  of  its  particular  symptoms.  Some  of  those  employed  by  Soranus 
have  been  preserved  to  us  by  Galen.  (Gal.,  'De  Compos.  Medicam., 
sec.  Loca,'  lib.  i,  cap.  2,  8,  p.  414  et  sq,  493  et  sq.,  tom.  xii)  Their 
object  was  in  a  great  measure  to  effect  a  metasyncrisis,  or  tiie  re-estab- 
liahment  of  the  pores  in  their  natural  state.  To  him  we  are  indebted 
for  the  first  observations  (PauL  JEgln.,  'De  Be  Med.,'  lib.  iv.,  cap.  59, 
p.  78,  ed.  Aid.)  upon  the  spedes  of  worm  called  by  the  Greeks 
ipaK6tiTtov,  by  the  Latins  Goidius,  Filaria,  or  Vena  MedinensiB;  for 
an  account  of  which  see  a  dissertation  by  Justus  Welhe,  entitled  'De 
Filaria  Medinensi  Gmd.  Commentariolum,'  8vo,  BeroL,  1882,  and 
espedslly  the  very  learned  work  by  Georg.  Hieron.  Vdschius,  entitied 
'  Exerdtatio  de  Vena  Medinend,  ad  Mentem  EbnsinsB  (le.  Avicennsa), 
rive  De  Draconoulis  Yeterum,'  4to,  Augiut-Yindel,  1674.  He  made 
the  interesting  remark,  that  diildran  while  at  the  breast  are  some- 
times attacked  with  hydrophobia.  (CosL  AureL,  'De  Morb.  Acut.,' 
Ub.  iU.,  a  11,  p.  221,  ed.  Amman.)  His  theory  on  the  Nightmare  (Id., 
'  De  Morbb  Chron.,'  Ub.  i,  c.  8,  p.  289),  and  his  opinion  on  the  use  of 
magical  songs  and  incantations  in  the  treatment  of  diseases,  prove  how 
littie  he  was  imbued  with  the  prcjudieea  6f  his  sge.  He  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  reduce  the  opinions  of  his  predeoessors  to  certain 
prindples  (Id.,  'De  Morb.  Acut,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  9,  p.  91),  and  therefore 
did  not  like  them,  show  oontempt  for  the  ancients^  but  tried  to  refute 
them  by  the  arguments  of  the  Methodid.  (Id.,  ibid.,  cap.  19,  p.  127 ; 
cap.  29,  p^  142.)  Indeed  he  was  the  first  who  gave  a  plausible  reason 
for  the  necessity  of  rejecting  purgatives,  in  saying  that  they  evacuated 
indiscriminately  the  healthy  humours  aa  well  as  the  bad  ones.  (Id., 
ibid.,  cap.  9,  p.  91.)  He  always  employed  venesection  in  pleurisy, 
because  it  proceeds  evidently  from  the  strictum,  and  had  no  regard  to 
the  difference  of  dimate.  (Id.,  ibid.,  cap.  22,  p.  182.)  In  pneumonia 
he  considered  that  the  whole  body  suffered,  but  that  the  lungs  are 
pcffticularly  affected ;  for  Soranus  did  not  admit  a  single  local  disease, 
in  the  strict  acceptation  of  the  term.  (Id.,  ibid.,  cap.  28,  p.  139.) 
The  diolera  morbus,  said  he,  is  a  relaxation  of  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, accompanied  with  imminent  danger.    (Id.,  ibid.,  lib.  ilL,  cap. 
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19  p.  254.)  Sprengel  ('  Hiit  de  U  M^d.*)  thinlu  that  he  ii  not  the 
Sonmus  who  U  mentioned  by  CoaUne  Aureliaaue  ('De  Morb.  Chron./ 
lib.  ii,  cap.  10,  p.  891)  as  hanog  recognised  three  cauMB  of  hamoi^ 
rhage,  viz.  eruption,  lesion,  and  putrefaotion,  beoause  the  study  of  these 
partionlar  causes  would  not  agree  with  the  spirit  of  the  school  of  the 
MethodicL  We  know  also  from  Suidas  that  at  least  two  different 
physioians  bore  the  name  of  Soranus.  His  work,  IIcpl  Tvyauc^luv 
noOfir,  'Da  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbuque  Molierum,'  shows  that  ha 
posaessed  rery  oonsidwable  anatomical  knowledge^  though  he  intro- 
doMa  the  description  of  the  sexual  organs  l^  saying  that  the  study  of 
anatomy  is  quite  oselen,  and  that  ha  only  inserted  these  chapters  in 
order  that  people  might  not  say  he  disparaged  anatomy  because  he 
was  himself  ignorant  of  it  (cap.  8,  p.  6,  ed.  Diets).  Indeed  he 
described  the  uterus  in  such  a  manner  as  to  proye  (what  he  himself 
assures  us)  that  he  derived  his  ideas  of  anatomy  from  the  dissection 
not  of  animals,  but  of  human  bodies.    (Ibid.,  cap.  4,  6,  p.  11, 13.) 

A  fragment  by  Soranua,  Tltpi  ^rifuluy  KarayfidT»y,  'De  Signis  Frac- 
turarum,*  was  published  by  Cocchi,  in  his  'Qrseoorum  Ohirurgid 
Libri,*  Gr.  et  Lat,  fol.,  Florent,  1754.  It  is  also  inserted  by  Jul.  Lud. 
Ideler,  in  his  '  Medici  et  Physid  Qrffici  Minores,'  8vo,  BeroL,  1841,  Gr. 
His  work  'De  Arte  Obstetricia  Morbisque  MuUerum'  consiBted 
originally  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  four  chapters,  of  which  only  one 
hundred  and  twenty-seven  remun,  which  were  first  published,  Regim. 
Prusa,  8vo,  1888,  Grasc^,  from  a  manuscript  prepared  for  the  press 
before  his  death,  by  the  late  learned  professor  F.  B.  Diet&  An  ana- 
tomical fragment  of  this  work,  TlffH  Mirrpas  icol  Vvifauctiov  AtZoiw, '  De 
■Utero  et  Pudendo  MuUebri,'  was  published  in  Greek,  together  with 
Rufus  Epheaius,  8vo,  Paris,  1554,  and  is  to  be  found  in  Ideler's  col- 
lection mentioned  above.  A  Latin  translation  is  added  to  the  edition 
of  Oribaaius,  by  Rasarius.  There  is  also  a  dissertation  by  H.  Haser, 
'De  Sorano  Ephesio,  ej usque  n«pi  Twauetiwy  TloBAy,  Liber  nuper 
reperto,'  4to,  Jense,  1840.  Whether  the  Life  of  Hippocrates,  thatgoes 
under  the  name  of  Soranus,  was  written  by  the  author  who  is  the 
subject  of  this  article,  is  uncertain ;  and  indeed  the  writer  is  not  quite 
sure  that  all  that  has  been  said  refers  to  the  same  individual  The 
Life  of  Hippocrates  (which  is  of  little  or  no  authority)  is  prefixed  to 
several  editions  of  his  works,  and  is  also  inserted  by  Fabrioius  in  his 
'BibUoth.  GrsBca,'  vol.  xii.,  p.  675,  ed.  Yet.,  aud  by  Ideler  in  his  col- 
lection above  mentioned.  A  work  which  exists  only  in  Latin,  and 
which  bears  the  title  '  In  Artem  Medendi  Isagoge,'  is  undoubtedly  the 
production  of  a  later  writer,  as  Galen  is  mentioned  in  it  by  name 
(cap.  18).  It  ia  in  the  collection  edited  by  Torinus,  fol.,  Basil.,  1628, 
and  in  that  published  "apud  Aid!  Filios,"  foL,  Venet,  1547. 

•  SORBT,  HBNRT  CLIFTON,  F.Ra,  F.G.S.,  a  rising  geologist, 
who  has  become  advantageously  known  by  his  researches  into  the 
structure  of  rocks,  and  by  his  inquiries  in  physical  geography,  both 
pursued  in  a  novel  manner,  was  born  at  Sheffield,  where  his  father 
was  an  eminent  manufacturer  of  edge-tools,  on  the  10th  of  May  1826. 
He  was  first  educated  in  the  collegiate  school  of  that  town,  and  subse- 
quently received  instruction  from  a  private  tutor,  the  Rev.  Walter 
Mitchell  (now  chaplain  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London).  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  on  June  llth»  1857.  Being 
in  independent  oircumstanoss,  he  is  wholly  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
science,  and  is  the  author  of  papers  relating  to  the  structure  of  rocks, 
investigated  by  the  union  of  mineralogicid,  ohemica],  physicsl,  and 
mieroscropical  examioations,  and  on  the  former  physical  geography  of 
various  localities,  as  evinced  by  the  disposition,  mutual  relations,  and 
structure  of  the  strata  now  occupying  them,  in  the  following  works : — 
the  '  Tranasctions '  of  the  Sections  of  the  British  Association ;  the 
'Journals '  of  the  Geological,  Chemical,  and  Microscopical  Societies  of 
London  ;  tiie  <  Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Joumsl ; '  the  '  Philo- 
sophicid  Magaane;*  the  'Proceedings'  of  the  Geological  and  Poly- 
technic Sodety  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire ;  and  those  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Sheffield.  Of  the  latter  body 
Mr.  Sorby  ia  senior  vice-president,  and  in  1862  was  appointed  to  the 
chair. 

SOSI'GENES,  an  Egsrptlaa  astronomer,  who  was  brought  to  Rome 
by  Juliua  Csesar,  to  superintend  the  cornetion  of  the  calendar.  He 
is  said  to  have  lived  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  to  have 
assisted  in  the  further  correction  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  that 
emperor.  But  beyond  this  nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  death,  or 
pursuits. 

SOTHBBY,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  in  London,  November  9, 1757. 
He  waa  the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Sotheby ,  of  the  Guards,  and  Eliza- 
beth, daughter  of  William  Sloane,  Esq.,  of  Stoneham,  in  Hampshire. 
His  lather  died  when  he  was  only  seven  years  old,  and  he  was  placed 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Yorke  (afterwards  lord 
chancellor)  and  of  hia  maternal  unde  Hans  Sloane,  Esq.,  and  by  them 
he  waa  sent  to  Harrow  School,  where  he  remdned  till  he  was  seven- 
teen yearn  of  age.  Instead  of  completing  his  studies  at  either  of  the 
univerdties,  he  entered  the  army,  and  purchased  a  oommisdon  in  the 
10th  Dragoons,  from  which  he  immediately  obtdned  leave  of  absence, 
and  passed  several  months  at  the  military  academy  at  Angers  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  prindples  of  his  profeesion,  England  at  that 
time  having  no  aimUar  institution  for  milituy  instruction.  On  leaving 
Angers  he  passed  a  winter  and  spring  in  Yienna  and  Berlin,  and 
rejoined  Us  regiment  at  the  end  of  1777,  at  Koaresborough,  in  York- 
ahiret,  where,  beddea  attending  to  his  military  dutits,  he  studied. 
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E^try.  In  1786  he  married  Mary,  youngest  daughter  of  Ambroee 
ted,  Eeq.,  of  Ecton,  in  Northamptonshire;  he  immediately  after- 
wards quitted  the  army  and  purchaaed  Bevis  Mount,  near  South- 
ampton,  where  he  continued  to  reside  for  the  next  ten  years,  »,mn»mz 
himself  with  poetical  studies  and  writing.  In  1788  he  made  a 
pedestrian  tour  through  Walss  with  his  only  brother  Admizml 
Sotheby,  of  which  he  published  a  poetical  narrative  under  the  title 
of  'A  Tour  through  North  and  South  Wales.'  His  mother  died  in 
1790,  and  in  1791  he  removed  from  Bevis  Mount  to  London,  where  he 
afterwards  chiefly  redded,  passing  however  a  oondderaUe  part  of 
every  year  at  Fair-Mead  Lodge^  in  Epping  Forest^  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  msster  keepers.  Soon  after  he  settled  in  London  he 
became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
of  the  Dilettanti  Society;  and  waa  in  the  habit  of  recdving  at  his 
house  persons  distinguished  in  literature  and  politics  without  any 
regard  to  party  distinctions. 

The  language  and  literature  of  Germany  "had  been  for  some  time 
advancing  in  favour  in  England.  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  had  chiefly 
contributed  to  this  result ;  and  Sotheby's  friend  Spencer  had  trans- 
lated Burger's  'Lenore'  with  more  success  than  Taylor  had  done 
previously.  Sotheby  studied  the  langusge,  and  in  1798  published  a 
trandation  of  Wieland's  '  Oberon,'  which  immediately  became  popular. 
In  1799  he  published  a  short  poem  on  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  in 
1800  a  translation  of  the  '  Georgics'  of  Yirgil.  In  1801  he  addressed 
Sir  George  Beaumont  in  '  A  Poetical  Epistle  on  the  Encouragement  of 
the  British  School  of  Pdntmg.'  In  1802  he  publiahed  'Orestes,'  m 
tragedy,  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  drama,  accompanied  by  a  mask, 
entitled  'Huon  de  Bourdeauz,'  founded  on  the  story  of  'Oberon.' 
His  next  work,  on  which  he  was  occupied  the  greater  part  of  two 
years,  and  which  appeared  in  1807,  waa  an  epic  poem,  in  Uank  verse, 
under  the  title  of  'Saul.'  In  1810  he  produced  'Constance  deCas- 
tille,  a  metrical  Poem,  in  Ten  Cantos,'  in  the  style  of  the  '  Lady  of 
the  Lake'  and  'Marmion/  In  1814  he  republished  'Orestes,* 
together  with  four  other  tragedies.  Sotheby  travelled  through 
France,  Switcerland,  and  Italy  in  1816,  in  company  with  Mr.  Elmdey 
and  Professor  Playfair.  He  returned  through  (Germany  to  England 
at  the  close  of  1817.  In  1827  he  published  a  corrected  edition  of  his 
translation  of  the  '  Georgics,'  together  with  the  origind  text,  and  the 
translations  of  De  Lille,  Soave^  Guzman,  and  Yoss,  in  folio;  of  which 
he  presented  copies  to  sevend  of  the  sovereigns  of  Bnrope^  and  received 
medals  from  them  in  acknowledgment 

When  he  was  in  his  seventieth  year  he  commenced  a  poetical 
translation  (in  rhyme)  of  the  '  Iliad,'  of  which  he  completed  a  portion 
every  day,  even  during  a  tour  which  he  made  to  Scotland  in  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  1829.  On  his  return  to  London  he  pursued 
his  task  with  unabated  diligence,  and  completed  the  'Hiad'  in 
September  1880.  He  immediatdy  commenced  the  '  Odyssey,'  which 
he  finished  in  July  1882. 

He  died  December  80, 1888,  in  the  sevenfy-aevenlh  year  of  his  age. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  who  was  a  colonel  in  the  First  Regiment  of 
Guards,  died  in  1815,  in  oonsequenoe  of  injuries  which  his  constitution 
had  Bufiered  in  the  Wdcheren  expedition  and  the  war  in  Spain.  His 
third  son  George,  who  waaaasistant-reddentat  Nagpoor,  in  Hindustan, 
wss  killed  in  repeUiug  an  attack  of  the  Pindarics,  November  27, 1817. 
Another  son,  Hans,  who  had  been  in  the  dvU  service  in  India,  died  in 
London,  April  27, 1827. 

Beddea  the  works  already  mentioned,  Sotheby  published,  in  1828, 
'  Italy  and  other  Poems,'  fcap  8vo,  consisting  chiefly  of  deeeriptions 
of  Italian  scenery,  most  of  which  were  probably  written  while  he  was 
travelling  in  1818-17,  and  a  few  other  smdl  compodtions. 

Sotheby's  origind  poems  made  little  impresdon  on  the  public,  and 
are  now  nearly  foi^otten.  His  thoughts  are  pleasing,  but  faint,  and 
frequently  indistinct,  from  the  polished  dilTudveness  of  his  style.  He 
has  little  originality  or  strength  of  imagination,  but  he  has  great 
fadlity  and  elegsnce  of  diction  and  versification,  and  hence  his 
poetiod  translations  are  among  the  best  which  have  been  made  in 
English.  His '  Oberon '  is  an  excellent  verdon  of  Widand's  romantic 
poem,  tolerably  dose,  and  no  bad  substitute  for  the  original  to  those 
who  cannot  read  German.  His  verdon  of  the  '  Georgics'  seems  to 
have  been  a  fEtvourite  work,  and  to  have  occupied  much  time  in 
correction  and  improvement,  and  is  perhaps  superior  to  any  other 
which  has  been  made  in  our  language.  The  folio  edition  was  pub- 
lished at  five  guineas,  and  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  typography.  His 
verdons  of  the  '  Iliad'  and  *  Odyssey'  are  closer  than  that  of  Pope,  but 
have  less  animation  and  energy,  and  have  certainly  no  chance  of 
superseding  Popes. 

SOTO,  DOMINGO,  a  lesmed  Spanish  ecdesiastic  waa  bom  at 
Segovia,  in  1494.  His  father,  who  was  a  gardener,  destined  him  for 
the  same  occupation,  but  seeing  him  make  rapid  progress  in  his 
studies,  he  gave  him  as  good  an  education  as  his  means  could  afford, 
and  placed  him  as  sacristan  to  the  church  of  a  neighbouring  villsge. 
Having,  whilst  there,  rendered  himself  qualified  for  the  study  of 
philosophy,  Soto  repsired  to  the  univerdty  of  Alc$l&,  where  be  made 
the  acquaintance  of  a  young  nobleman  named  Saavedra,  who  took  him 
to  Paris  as  one  of  his  suite.  Soto  pursued  his  studies  there,  and 
received  tiie  degree  of  master  of  arts.  On  hia  return  to  Spain,  in 
1519,  he  taught  philosophy,  first  at  Alcald,  and  thea  at  SalBD:anca; 
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and  in  1524,  entered  into  the  Dominican  order.  It  was  about  tbia 
time  that  he  published  his  treatlae  on  the  Dialeota  and  Physios  of 
Aristotle,  entitled  '  SummuIsB,*  4to,  Salamanoa,  1525.  So  high  was 
his  reputation  for  eodeaiastical  leaning,  that  in  1545  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  sent  him  as  his  fir»t  theologian  to  the  Council  of  Treot 
where  he  became  one  of  the  most  aotiye  and  esteemed  members  of 
tiiat  assembly.  As  he  spoke  frequently,  and  was  coDSulted  on  dif- 
ferent points  of  oanonio  law,  he  was  one  of  the  members  dbarged  with 
recording  tiie  deoiBions  of  the  aasembly  and  drawing  up  its  decrees. 
This  peculiar  distinction  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  there  were 
above  Bhj  bishops  and  seTcral  eminent  theologians  of  the  same  order 
as  his  in  the  aasembly.  Finding  that  a  brother  of  his  own  order, 
named  Catbariu,  dissented  from  him  on  several  material  points,  he 
cooiposed  hie  <  Apologia  contra  R;  Patrem  Ambroeium  Catharinum,  qua 
ipse  de  certitudine  grati»  respondet,'  which  was  afterwards  published  at 
Antwerp,  foL,  15^6,  and  Saiam.,  foL,  1574.  On  his  return  from  the 
council  Charlea  V.  appointed  him  bis  confessor,  and  ofiTered  him  the 
bishopric  of  Segovia,  which  he  declined.  He  was  soon  afber  chosen 
by  that  monarch  to  arbitrate  in  a  dispute  pending  between  Las  Casas 
and  Sepulveda  respecting  the  Indians,  which  he  decided  in  favour  of 
the  former.  [Sepulyiida.]  In  l.'iSO  Soto  left  the  court  and  retired 
to  Salamanca^  where  he  died  on  the  17th  December  1560,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-six.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  works,  Soto  wrote  the 
following: — 'In  Dialecticam  Aristotelis  Commentarii,'  fol,  Salmanticse, 
1580;  <In  Categories  Aristotelis  Commentarii,'  4to,  Yenetiis,  1583; 
'  De  Natura  et  Qratia  libri  ill.,'  Antwerp,  1550 ;  *  De  JustitiA  et  Jure,' 
Antwerp,  1568  (in  this  last  treatise  Soto  defends  the  proposition 
which  he  had  maintained  at  the  council, '  that  the  reaidence  of  bishopa 
is  of  divine  right ') ;  *  De  Cavendo  Juramentorum  Abusu,'  Salmanticso, 
1552,  and  several  more*  a  list  of  wbioh  may  be  seen  in  Nicolas^  Ant, 
'Bib.  Hisp.  Nova,'  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

SOUBISE,  BENJAMIN  DE  ROHAN,  baron  of  Frontenai,  and 
brother  to  the  Duo  do  Kohan.  He  was  bom  in  1589.  Under  Maurice 
of  Nassau,  in  Holland,  he  learnt  the  art  of  war.  SoubiM  was  through 
life  a  zealous  reformer,  and  figures  in  all  the  asaembliea  of  the 
Huguenots  for  putting  in  force  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  In  1615  he 
joined  the  party  of  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  but  the  civil  war  terminating 
soon  after,  he  bad  little  opportunitv  for  exhibiting  that  audacity  and 
those  talents  for  intrigue  which  he  subsequently  displayed  in  the 
religious  wars  which  commenced  in  1621.  His  reputation  for  courage 
and  hia  talents  as  a  leader  induced  the  assembly  of  Rochelle  to  give 
him  the  general  command  in  Bretagne^  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  Undazzled 
by  the  brilliant  ofifers  which  had  seduced  so  many  of  the  corrupt 
chiefs  to  submit  to  the  court,  Soubise,  with  his  brother,  the  Due  de 
Rohim,  remained  true  to  their  party.  But  seeing  themselves  deserted 
by  their  friends  and  reduced  to  deepair,  they  resolved  on  a  decisive 
blow,  and  proclaimed  open  war  against  Uie  king.  Louia  XIIL 
marched  against  them  in  person,  and  oommenoed  the  siege  of  Saint 
Jean  d'Acgeli  Soubise  undertook  its  defence,  and  with  hii  usual 
audacity,  when  summoned  to  surrender,  he  wrote  the  following 
reply  : — '  I  am  his  majesty's  very  humble  servant^  but  the  execution 
of  his  commands  is  not  in  my  power.  Benjamin  de  Rohan.'  The 
siege  was  vigorously  pressed,  but  it  was  not  until  after  a  month's  hard 
fighting  that  the  place  surrendered.  On  the  entrance  of  the  royal 
army,  Soubise,  throwing  himself  upon  his  knees  before  Louis,  vowed 
inviolable  fidelity.  'Swve  me  better  than  thou  hast  done  hitherto,' 
replied  the  king,  and  pardoned  him. 

The  'inviolable  fidelity'  of  Soubise  diNippeared  with  the  absence  of 
danger,  and  accordingly  we  find  him  very  soon  after  fiying  to  Rochelle, 
there  to  form  new  intrigues.  He  waa  not  so  warmly  seconded  however 
as  he  had  anticipated.  He  soon  after  coUeoted  a  few  troops  and  seized 
Roy  an ;  and  in  the  winter  of  1622  nuide  himself  master  of  Bas-Poitou, 
together  with  the  isle  of  R^,  Perier,  and  Mona.  This  success  drew 
8000  men  to  his  standard,  wiUi  whom  he  seized  Olonne,  and  threatened 
Nantes.  Louis  again  marched  to  meet  him,  and  routed  his  army 
after  a  short  conflict.  Soubise  escaped  to  Rodielle,  whence  he  passed 
over  to  England  to  ask  for  succour,  but  failing,  he  went  to  Qermany, 
and  with  no  better  success.  The  king  declared  him  a  rebel,  but  by 
the  edict  of  pacification  published  at  MontpeUier,  October  19, 1622^  he 
was  restored  to  his  honours  and  estates. 

Peace  tired  him,  inactivity  waa  abhorrent  to  him;  and  restless 
unless  plotting,  Soubise  soon  recommenced  intriguing  with  Spsin  and 
England,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  1625,  he  again  appeared  as  a 
traitor ;  and  publishing  a  manifesto,  seised  the  i«le  of  Rd,  with  SOO 
soldiers  and  100  sulors.  Encouraged  by  this  suooess,  he  descended 
on  Blavet  in  Bretagne,  where  the  royal  fieet  waa  at  that  moment ;  and 
suddenly  attacking  one  of  the  largest  ships,  bowrded  it,  sword  in  hand. 
He  took  the  other  ships  in  suocession,  and  then  attacked  the  fort  He 
was  repulsed  in  his  attack  on  the  fort;  and  after  a  finiitless  siege  of 
three  weeks,  he  set  sail  for  the  isle  of  R^  with  fifteen  shipa.  He 
aeized  the  isle  of  Oleron,  and  was  the  master  of  the  sea  from  Nantes 
to  Bordeaux. 

His  daring  had  surprised  every  one;  and  the  Huguenots^  who  had 
hitherto  regarded  theae  exploits  aa  those  of  a  briguid,  now  acknow- 
ledged him  sa  ohief  of  the  reform.  The  king,  oocupied  with  the 
Spanish  war,  offered  him  the  command  of  a  squadron  of  ten  sbipa  in 
an  expedition  against  Genoa,  as  an  honourable  way  of  returning  to  his 
nllegiance.    Soubise  refused  the  offer ;  and  naming  himself  admiral  of 


the  Protestant  ohuroh,  persisted  in  the  war.  Attacked  by  the  RoyaUsta 
near  Gastillon,  he  regained  his  shipa  with  a  precipitation  very  xatr 
fiivourable  to  hia  reputation  for  courage.  We  may  observe  Uiat  hia 
life  exhibited  a  contrast  of  audacity  and  cowardice.  He  was  mora 
reokleas  than  bold,  more  vehement  than  courageous.  On  his  return 
to  the  isle  of  Rd,  he  waa  met  by  the  royal  fleet,  augmented  by  twenty 
Dutch  veeaela.  Aa  he  waa  still  in  negodation  with  the  cmui,  ha 
obtained  a  suspension  of  arms,  and  the  two  admirals  exchanged 
hostages.  Without  awaiting  the  result  of  the  negooiation,  Soubiae 
redemanded  hia  hostages,  whioh  were  returned  by  the  Dutch  admiral, 
on  the  oondition  that  tiie  anspendon  of  arms  should  not  terminate  till 
news  was  received  from  the  court;  but  Soubise  suddenly  attacked  the 
fleet,  and  fired  the  admiral'a  ship.  The  result  of  this  pierfidy  waa  the 
confirmation  of  Louis  in  his  pacific  intentiona  with  r^ud  to  the 
Protestants ;  but  the  people  of  Rochelle  were  exacting  in  proportion 
to  the  concession  of  tne  courts  and  the  war  continued.  On  the  15th 
of  September,  after  a  sharp  conflict^  Soubise  waa  beaten  by  the  royal 
fleet;  and  quitting  his  ship,  he  regained  the  isle,  where  the  victorioua 
Royalists  had  landed,  and  attacked  them  with  8000  men.  Here  too 
hia  army  was  vanquished,  and  he  saved  himself  by  flight. 

He  again  came  to  England.  Charles  L,  interposing  on  behalf  of 
the  French  Protestants^  obtained  for  them  a  new  edict  of  pacification 
April  6, 1626.  Soubise  waa  created  a  duke ;  but  he  still  remained  in 
England,  endeavouring  to  win  over  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  to  sup- 
port  the  Huguenots,  and  he  succeeded.  Louis  seriously  determining 
to  besiege  Rochelle,  Soubise  prevailed  on  Buckingham  to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  fleets  which  Soubise  conducted  to  Rochelle ;  but  the 
Rochellois  refused  to  admit  the  English  ^pa  into  their  port,  or 
Soubise  within  their  walla.  Soubise  returned  to  England,  and  solicited 
a  second  fleet,  wbioh,  commanded  by  Denbigh.  Buckingham's  brother* 
in-law,  was  equally  unsuccessfuL  Nothing  daunted,  he  again  returned 
to  Kngland;  and  after  pressing  Charlea  for  some  time,  had  a  third 
fleet  granted,  under  the  command  of  Buckingham.  The  fleet  was  at 
Plymouth,  ready  to  start;  but  Buckingham,  having  quarrelled  with 
Soubise,  annoyed  him  by  all  aorta  of  delaya.  On  the  2nd  of  September 
1628,  the  two  had  an  animated  discussion  in  French  on  the  pointy 
which  the  ofiBoers  who  were  present,  not  understanding  the  language^ 
viewed  aa  a  quarrel  A  few  houra  aifter  thia  Buckingham  was  stabbed 
by  Felton.  In  the  first  moment  of  horror  at  the  murder,  the  oflioers 
accused  Soubise  and  the  deputiea  of  the  deed,  and  the  infuriated 
people  were  about  to  sacrifice  them,  when  Felton  declared  himseH 

The  command  of  the  fleet  waa  then  bestowed  on  the  Earl  of  Lindsay. 
When  they  arrived  before  Rochelle,  Lindsay  repulsed  all  Soubise'a 

Sropoaala,  and  it  was  found  impossible  for  them  to  act  in  concert, 
[eanwhile  Rochelle  capitulated ;  but  Soubiae,  refoaing  the  conditiona 
proposed  by  Louia,  returned  to  England,  where  he  oeaaed  not  to 
intrigue  against  hia  country.  His  restless  career  waa  terminated  in 
1641,  when  he  died,  regretted  by  few  and  leas  reapected. 

SOUBISE,  CHARLES  DE  ROHAN,  bom  July  16,  1715,  waa  an 
inefficient  general,  but  a  fortunate  courtier;  for,  befriended  by 
Louis  XV.,  he  became  marshal  of  Fhtnoe,  minister  of  state,  and  allied 
to  rovalty  itaelf.  His  life  waa  tinged  with  many  licentioua  and  fooUsh 
acts,  but  hia  bravery  and  generosity  gilded  over  his  faults  and  vicea. 
He  married  Mdlle.  de  Bouillon,  daughter  of  the  chamberlain  of  France. 
She  died  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  firat  child,  a  daughter,  whom  he 
subsequently  (1753)  married  to  the  Prince  de  Condd.  In  1746  Soubiae 
married  the  Princess  Christina  of  Hease-Rhemfels.  He  served  Louia 
aa  aide  de-camp  in  all  the  campaigns  from  1744  to  1748.  His  services 
were  rewarded  by  the  appointment  of  field-marahal  iii  1748,  and  in 
1751  with  the  government  of  Flanders  and  Hainault  Being  defeated 
by  the  Prussiana  at  Rosbach,  he  returned  to  courl^  the  object  of  a 
thousand  malicioua  epigrama.  The  favourite  of  Madame  Pompadour, 
he  waa  hated  aa  a  favourite  by  all  ttie  other  oourtiera ;  but  Louia 
remained  firm  in  hia  attachment  to  him,  and  made  him  tnin|«t,ini  ^f 
atate,  with  a  pension  of  50,000  livres. 

In  1758  he  commanded  a  new  army,  burning  to  effuse  the  disgrace 
of  Rosbach,  and  defeated  the  Heaaians,  Hanoveriana,  and  Engliah,  firat 
at  Sondershausen  (July  IS)  and  next  at  Sutzelberg  (October  10),  by 
which  he  completed  the  conquest  of  the  landgraviat  of  Hease.  When 
Louis  XV.  had  taken  Madame  Dubarry  aa  his  mistress,  and  presented 
her  at  court,  the  ladies  refused  to  receive  her,  or  ac^owledge  her 
preaenoe^  except  in  the  most  dirtant  manner.  Soubise  induced  the 
Counteaa  de  I'Hdpital,  his  miatreas,  to  receive  her  at  her  houae.  This 
delighted  Louis,  and  made  Madame  Dubarry  hia  friend.  Soubise 
indeed  carried  his  venality  so  &r  aa  to  consent  to  the  marriage  of  his 
oouain  Mdlle.  de  Toromon  with  the  Vicomte  Dubarry,  the  &vourite's 
nephew;  but  we  must  add,  aa  a  set-off  to  this  baaeneaa^  that  on  the 
death  of  Louis,  Soubise  alone  of  all  the  courtiers  followed  the  funeral 

{>roceasion,  which  consisted  only  of  a  few  valets  and  pages,  and  never 
eft  the  remains  of  his  kind  master  till  he  aaw  tiiem  fairly  deposited  in 
the  tomb.  He  had  reeolved  to  retire  from  the  court,  but  Louis  XVI., 
touched  with  his  fidelity,  requested  him  to  retain  hia  i^aoe  aa  minister, 
which  he  did.    He  died  on  the  4th  of  July  1787. 

SOUFFLOT,  JACQUES  GERBCAIN,  an  emUient  French  architect^ 
was  bom  at  Irsnqy,  near  Auxerre,  in  1718.  Hia  parenta  gave  him  a 
good  education,  but  without  any  intention  of  bringing  him  up  to  the 
profession  to  which  his  own  inclination  strongly  prompted  him. 
Fortunately,  however,  instead  of  attempting  to  thwart  thia  bia«,  hia 
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&tlier  aauBted  him  in  ptmuing  the  requiaite  prepMatory  gindies.  At 
what  time  he  went  to  Rome,  where,  throagh  the  influence  of  M.  de 
Beint-Aignanty  the  ambassador,  he  was  admitted  as  a  pensioDary  at  the 
French  academy,  is  not  precisely  known,  but  he  remained  there  three 
years,  after  which  he  spent  several  moiie  at  Lyon  where  he  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession ;  and  besides  the  Exchange  (afterwards 
oonverted  into  the  Protestant  church),  and  some  other  works  of  less 
importance*  he  executed  one  of  the  laigeet  public  edifices  in  that  city, 
the  Qreat  Hospital,  the  fa9ade  of  which  ie  somewhat  more  than  1000 
feet  in  extent.  The  distinction  he  thus  acquired  caused  him  to  be 
invited  to  Paris,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Architecture.  Within  a  short  time  an  opportunity  presenting  itself  of 
revisiting  Italy,  in  company  with  M.  de  Marigny  (Biadame  Pompa- 
dour^s  brother),  the  superintendent  of  the  crown  buildings,  he  availed 
himself  of  it,  and  examined  the  antiquities  of  Pestum  in  1750.  In 
1754  he  was  again  employed  at  Lyon  to  erect  the  Qrand  Theatre, 
which  waa  capable  of  containing  2000  spectators,  and  was  considered 
to  be  excellently  contrived  in  every  respect,  but  has  since  been 
replaced  by  another  structure. 

It  having  been  determined  to  rebuild  the  ancient  and  greatly  decayed 
ehurch  of  St.  G^n^vidve,  several  architects  presented  designs  for  the 
new  edifice,  among  which  thoee  by  Soufflot  obtained  the  preference ; 
and  in  1767  the  works  commenced,  but  they  proceeded  so  slowly, 
that  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  first  stone  by  Louis  XV.  did  not  take 
place  till  the  6th  of  September,  1764.  In  this  work  Soufflot  entirely 
changed  the  system  which  had  till  then  prevailed  in  all  the  modem 
churches  of  PfiAis ;  and  although  he  could  not  attempt  to  rival  the 
magnitude  of  St.  Petei^s  at  Rome,  or  St  Paul's,  London,  his  aim  seems 
to  have  been  to  produce  greatness  of  effect  of  a  different  kind,  together 
with  decided  difference  of  character.  Avoiding  two  orders,  as  in  the 
latter  building,  and  the  attached  columns  and  heavy  attic  of  the 
former,  he  has  employed  a  single  order  of  insulated  columns  60  feet 
high  as  a  prostyle,  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  fa^e  at  that 
extremity  of  the  cross ;  and  has  moreover  confined  the  order  to  that 
feature  of  the  building,  the  entablature  alone  being  continued  along 
the  other  elevations,  which  else  present  little  more  than  unbroken 
■uH9.ce  of  solid  wall,  a  circumstance  that  {^ves  the  whole  a  degree  of 
severity,  not  to  call  it  nakedness,  that  contrasts  most  strongly  with 
the  breaks  and  mvdtiplicity  of  parts  in  the  two  other  buildings.  The 
portico  itself  is  therefore  a  feature  which  s^ikingly  diBtinguiehes  this 
from  both  the  Italian  and  the  English  churches.  Like  St.  Paul's, 
Soufflot*B  edifice  has  a  Corinthian  peristyle  of  thirty  columns,  encircling 
the  tambour  of  the  dome,  with  the  difference  that  all  the  columns  are 
insulated,  whereas  in  the  other  instance  eight  of  them  are  attached  to 
four  massifs,  or  piers.  Another  marked  distinction  in  regard  to  the 
effect  of  the  dome  in  the  exterior  composition  generally  is,  that  the 
plan  of  the  building  being  a  Qreek  cross,  it  comes  in  the  centre,  oon- 
aequently  is  not  thrown  so  far  back  from  the  front  as  in  the  other  two 
ioetances.  In  the  interior,  again,  Soufflot's  design  differs  from  them 
•till  more:  it  has  colonnades,  comparatively  shallow  aa  to  depth, 
instead  of  aisles  separated  from  the  naves  by  massive  piera  and  arcnes; 
neither  has  it  any  windows,  except  in  the  tambour  of  the  dome  and 
the  arches  in  the  vaultings  of  the  roof,  so  that  the  light  is  admitted 
entirely  from  above.  In  consequenoe  however  of  settlements  and 
fractures  taking  place,  it  was  afterwards  found  necessary  to  deviate 
fh>m  the  original  plan,  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the  columns  at 
the  four  angles  beneath  the  dome,  so  as  to  convert  them  into  solid 
piers. 

Soufiiot  did  not  live  to  see  his  great  work  completed,  for  he  died  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1780,  after  which  period  many  repairs  in  the  oon- 
atruction  took  place,  an  account  of  which,  and  criticisms  upon  the 
building,  may  be  found  in  Wood's  '  Letters  of  an  Architect,'  vol.  i 
At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  the  destination  of  the  building 
was  changed,  and  it  was  then  called  the  Pantheon,  by  which  name  it  is 
BtUl  generally  spoken  of,  although  now  reatored  to  its  original  purpose, 
and  the  dome,  Ac.  decorated  with  paintings  by  Oros  and  others. 
Among  other  buildings  by  Soufflot  may  be  mentioned  the  ficole  de 
Droit  (1775)  in  the  Place  du  Pantheon  (which  last  formed  part  of  his 
plan  for  a  tmiform  architectural  area  round  the  church),  the  Urangeiy 
at  the  Ch&teau  de  Menars,  the  saorisfy  of  Notre  Dume,  and  aeveral 
private  hotels. 

S0ULI6,  MELOHIOR-FRfiD^RIC,  one  of  the  most  fertile  writers 
of  the  FVench  Romantic  school,  waa  the  son  of  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
at  Toulouse,  and  was  bom  at  Foix,  in  the  department  of  Ari^e, 
December  28, 1800.  In  1808,  his  father  having  obtained  employment 
at  Nantes,  Fr6d6no  Soulid  commenced  his  studies  at  the  Lyo^  of 
that  city;  and  afterwards  completed  them  at  Poitiers,  Paxis,  and 
Bennee,  so  migratory  was  his  early  life.  In  1820  he  accompanied  his 
father  to  Lavid,  where  the  elder  Souli^  had  received  an  appointment 
in  a  public  office,  and  in  this  office  the  future  novelist  laboured  also 
assiduously  for  several  years.  The  object  of  his  father  had  been  to 
prepare  him  for  the  bar,  and  young  Souli^  having  spent  several  years 
in  the  study  of  law,  waa  admitted  an  avocat,  and  waited  for  hia 
briefs,  like  other  barruters.  But  his  inclinations  were  for  literature ; 
he  wrote  pretty  verses  for  his  amusement,  his  letters  already  displayed 
an  elegant  style,  and  a  vein  of  exquisite  pathos^  if  not  of  deep 
reflection,  pervaded  all  he  produced.  About  the  year  1825  his  fkthers 
deaultoiy  life  brought  the  fSsmily  once  more  to  Paris ;  when  the  young 


poet  puUished  a  volume  of  fbgitive  piecea  under  the  title  of  '  Amoun 
Fraogaises.'  The  book  did  not  sell ;  bat  several  of  the  poema  it  oon- 
tained  have  since  been  well  spoken  ot  Frid4no  SouU^  at  onoe  took 
his  resolution,  and  unwilling  to  trust  for  his  maintenance  to  litermtnre 
alone,  sought  for  and  accepted  a  situation  as  foreman  to  an  upholBterer. 
In  this  la^Drioua  employment  he  passed  ten  hours  a  day,  and  at  night 
he  devoted  one  or  two  more  to  the  production  of  hia  fizet  drama, 
'  Romeo  et  Juliette.'  This  play,  though  founded  on  the  great  tragedy 
of  Shakspere,  which  consequently  afforded  its  adapter  nearly  all  hu 
materials,  took  him  three  years  to  prepare.  Nearly  another  year  waa 
spent  in  vain  endeavours  to  obtain  from  the  managers  permisaion  to 
read  it ;  at  last  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  secure  tiie  intervention  of 
Jules  Janin,  who  had  read  and  admired  some  of  bis  poems,  and  Souli^s 
drama  was  represented  with  some  ^lat  at  the  theatre  in  1828.  From 
that  day  he  took  his  place  aa  a  man  of  letters.  In  1829  he  produced 
at  the  Odeon  his  *  Christine  k  Fontainebleau,'  but  it  failed ;  and  in 
1880  he  began  to  write  critical  articlea  for  the  *  Mercure,'  the  '  Figaro,' 
and  the  '  Yoleur,'  in  all  of  which  his  genial  spirit  sou^t  consolation 
for  his  own  failure,  by  his  cordial  panegyrica  of  other  dntmatista. 
His '  Lusigny,'  which  was  produced  at  the  Thdfttre  Fran^aia  in  1831 
with  better  auocess,  waa  fc^owed  in  1882  by  his  'Clotiide,'  the 
triumph  of  which,  both  on  the  stage  and  in  the  drawing-room,  was 
absolute. 

Shortly  after  his  *  Ootilde,'  which  established  his  reputation  aa  a 
dramatic  writer,  Frdddric  Soulid  began  to  contribute  a  series  of 
romances  in  tiie  shape  of  feuilletona  to  the  newapapera.  In  this  new 
and  lucrative  class  of  literature,  he  became  and  continued  for  twelve 
years,  188845,  the  most  popular  of  French  romandsta.  The  'Deux 
Cadavrea'  waa  publiahed  in  thia  form  in  1838;  the  *Tieomte  de 
Beriers'  inl884;  the'Comte  de  T6ulou8e'  in  1885;  the  'Comte  de 
Foix'  in  1886;  'Un  fit^kMeudon'  and  'Deux  S^jonra:  Provence 
et  Paris'  in  1837;  'L'homme  de  Lettrea'  in  1838.  In  this  manner 
upwards  of  thirty  fictions,  some  of  them  of  considerable  length,  were 
produced.  In  1842  appeared  his  *  M^moires  du  Diable^'  the  sale  of 
which  was  immense.  It  waa  the  tmiveraal  popularity  of  thia  novel 
which  stimulated  Eugene  Sue  to  undertake  hia  '  Mystdrea  de  Paria' 
Soon  after  thia  the  success  of  Sue  and  Dumas  in  the  same  class  of 
writing  somewhat  obscured  the  fame  of  FrM^ric  Souli^,  who  witnesaed 
their  sudden  popularity  without  jealousy.  But  he  never  gave  up  hn 
connection  with  the  newspapers,  whose  proprietors  to  the  last  paid 
him  liberally  for  hia  works.  In  1846  he  bought  an  estate  at  Bi5vre^ 
where  he  died  September  22, 1847. 

SOULT,  NICOLAS  JEAN-DE-DIEU,  HARfiCHAL  DUC  DE 
DALMATIE,  waa  bom  at  Saint  Amand>du-Tam,  on  the  29th  of 
March  1769,  or,  according  to  some  biographers,  in  1765.  He  was  the 
son  of  a  notary,  but  not  being  ioolined  to  follow  his  father^a  calling^ 
and  having  made,  it  is  said,  but  littie  progress  at  college,  it  was  con- 
aidered  beat  to  devote  him  to  a  military  life,  for  which  he  manifeeted 
more  inclination.  Consequently  he  waa  allowed  to  enlist  as  a  private 
in  the  regiment  of  the  Royale-Infanterie,  on  the  15th  of  April  1785. 
So  alow  waa  hia  early  advancement,  that  aix  years  after,  in  1791,  he 
had  reached  no  higher  grade  than  that  of  sergeant  In  that  year  he 
was  noticed  by  old  Marshal  Luckner,  who  appointed  him  to  disdplioe 
a  regiment  of  volunteera  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  giving  him  a  commission 
of  sub-lieutenant  for  that  service.  The  great  war  ahortly  after  opened 
new  patha  to  talent,  and  men  of  true  capacity  and  courue  were  no 
longer  prevented,  by  court  favour  to  liigh  birth  and  fiamily  interest, 
from  ascending  by  degrees  to  the  highest  raiika  for  which  nature  had 
fitted  them. 

On  the  29th  of  March  1793,  lieutenant  Soult  obtwned  eredit  for 
hiB  conduct  at  the  combat  of  Oberfelsheim,  under  Qenerol  Custina 
In  November  1793,  Hoche  placed  him  on  the  staff  of  the  army  of  La 
Moselle,  when,  as  captain,  Soult  led  the  attack  of  the  left  at  the  battie 
of  Weinenberg^  and  repulsed  a  body  of  Austrians.  His  next  service 
was  in  the  Palatinate  under  General  Lefebvre,  who  entrusted  him  with 
the  poet  of  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  vanguard  of  his  army.  Jn  1794, 
Soult  was  created  colonel,  and  was  one  of  the  most  disttnguidied 
officers  present  at  the  great  battie  of  Fleurus,  June  26.  He  displayed 
great  Bull  by  his  dl^oaitions  in  this  action,  and  in  the  very  crisis  of  it^ 
when  Qeneral  Marceau,  deserted  by  liis  troops,  had  resigned  himself 
to  despair,  Soult  arrested  the  panic,  and  reatoreid  the  battie.  For  this 
feat  of  arma  he  waa  promoted  to  a  brigade,  October  11, 1794,  in  the 
division  of  Qencoal  Harty,  and  assisted  at  the  blockade  of  Luxembuin^ 
At  the  battie  of  Altenkirchen,  in  1796,  he  commanded  the  attack  of 
the  left  against  the  Austrians,  who  were  entirely  defeated.  Shortiy 
after  this  victory,  being  detached  with  500  horse  to  cover  the  left  <n 
the  army  at  Herbom,  he  waa  suddenly  hemmed  in  by  the  enemy'a 
cavaky,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to  4000 ;  repulsed  seven  charges  without 
his  ranks  being  broken ;  and  at  length  drew  off  his  troop  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  soldier.  This  brilliant  retreat  covered  him  with 
honour,  and  haa  always  been  dted  among  the  most  memorable  aotiona 
of  the  war.  Hia  excellent  manosuvres  at  the  battie  of  Friedbeig^  in 
1796,  contributed  most  effectually  to  its  success.  At  this  epoch,  and 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Revolution,  Soult  was  a  constant 
frequenter  of  the  clubs,  a  flatterer  of  the  men  then  in  power,  and  no 
voice  more  loudly  denounced  the  "ancien  regime;"  conduot  which 
was  not  forgotten  in  after  days. 
In  1799  he  joined  the  army  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  under  Jourdan, 
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and  at  the  head  of  the  vangiiard  of  the  left  wiDg  was  present  and  acted 
with  dlBtinguished  brayei^  and  ability  at  the  battle  of  Stookach, 
March  25,     Though  the  battle  was  eventually  won,  after  a  fierce 
struggloi  by  tiie  iUrohduko  Charlea  and  the  Austriana,  such  was  the 
opinion  entertained  of  Soult's  skilful  conduct,  that  the  Directory  pro- 
moted him  to  a  division  on  April  21st,  whilst  Jourdan,  the  commander- 
in-chief,  lost  credit  and  command  by  the  same  action.    Soon  after,  he 
found  himself  under  the  orders  of  Massena,  who»  besides  his  own  army 
in  the  Alps,  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  command  of  that  on  the  Hhine, 
after  Jourdan's  disgrace.     Under  that  able  general  he  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Zurich,  June  4, 1779,  when  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  and 
France  preserved  from  invasion.    In  1800,  when  Maesena  shut  himself 
up  in  the  walla  of  Qenoa,  General  Soult  waa  one  of  the  most  active  of 
its  defenders  during  the  siege,  distinguishing  himself  highly  in  the 
numerous  skirmishes  which  took  place  beneath  its  walls.      He  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  these  sorties,  but  recovered  his 
liberty  after  Napoleon's  victory  of  Marengo. 

After  the  battle  of  Marengo,  June  14, 1800,  the  military  command 
of  Piedmont  was  conferred  upon  Qeneral  Soult;  who  was  next 
despatched  with  a  corps  of  15,000  men  to  occupy  the  peninsula  of 
Otranto ;  but  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  supereeded  in  this 
government  by  General  Saint-Cjr.  Soult  returned  to  France  during 
the  suspension  of  hostilities,  and  though,  for  some  unexplained  cause, 
he  waa  not  personally  a  favourite  with  Bonaparte,  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Massena  he  became  one  of  the  four  colonels  of  the  Consular 
Guard.  The  rupture  between  England  and  France  soon  followed,  and 
it  waa  General  Soult  who  organiMd  the  vast  armament  collected  on 
the  heights  of  Boulogne,  known  as  the  Army  of  England.  Meanwhile, 
the  French  Empire  had  been  formed,  and  so  assiduous  had  been  the 
court  paid  by  Soult  to  the  First  Consul  during  the  short  period  of 
transition,  that  although  he  had  served  neither  in  the  first  campaigns 
in  Italy,  1796-97,  nor  in  that  of  Egypt,  1798-99,  nor  even  yet'fougUt 
under  Napoleon,  nor  commanded  an  army  in  the  field,  his  name  was 
included  in  the  li<)t  of  French  marshals  created  at  the  coronation* 

In  the  campaign  of  1805  Marshal  Soult  obtained  still  greater 
distinction ;  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  December  2,  being 
so  efiScient,  that  Napoleon  thanked  him  on  the  battle-ground,  before 
his  whole  staff,  caUing  him  one  of  the  first  of  Lving  strategists. 
Thenceforward,  and  until  the  end  of  the  war,  he  ranked  aa  one  of  the 
leading  gener&la  of  France,  to  whom  the  greatest  undertakings  might 
be  committed  when  Napoleon  himself  was  elsewhere.  With  the  samo 
success,  he  took  port  in  the  campaigns  of  1806  and  1807.  After  the 
battle  of  Jena,  October  14,  1806,  he  defeated  Marshal  Ealkreuth, 
captured  Magdeburg,  and  put  to  flight  the  Prussian  general  Bliioher, 
and  the  Russian  General  Lestocq.  Again  he  signaUsed  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Ejlau,  February  8, 1807,  and  captured  Eonigsberg  the  same 
year.  He  had  now  been  fifteen  years  in  constant  service  in  the 
field,  and  had  fought  under  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  com- 
manders, with  all  of  whom  he  had  enjoyed  the  same  confidence.  He 
had  now  fully  acquired  the  confidence  of  Napoleon  himself,  who  for  the 
rest  of  his  career  treated  Soult  as  hid  lieutenant,  by  honouiing  him 
with  the  chief  conuuand  he  had  to  bestow  after  the  one  he  filled  in  his 
own  person. 

When  the  ambition  of  the  French  Emperor  had  turned  towards 
Spain,  Marshal  Soult  was  appointed  to  command  the  2nd  corps,  with 
which  he  was  despatched,  in  November  1808,  to  attack  Belvederes 
corps  of  20,000  men,  at  Burgos.  In  this  battle,  fought  on  the  10th  of 
November,  the  Spanish  army  was  defeated,  although  one  of  Soult's 
divisions  alone  (Maison's)  was  engaged.  Madrid  having  surrendered 
to  the  French,  after  its  fall  Napoleon  marched  against  the  British 
army  under  Sir  John  Moore,  then  on  its  way  from  PortugaL  Marshal 
Soult  was  at  first  directed  upon  Sahagim ;  but  Sir  John  Moore,  seeing 
the  risk  to  which  he  was  exposed  of  being  intercepted  and  hemmed  in, 
lost  no  time  in  commencing  his  retreat  upon  Corunna.  Napoleon  waa 
averse  to  dilatory  war,  and  was  moreover  unwilling  to  mtigue  the 
troops  under  his  command  unnecessarily;  he  therefore  recalled  the 
marshal,  with  injunctions  to  pursue  Sir  John,  and  "  drive  the  English 
into  the  sea."  At  the  same  time  Marshal  Ney  was  commanded  to 
support  the  operation  with  the  6th  corps.  Some  French  generals,  and 
other  military  historians,  with  the  anxiety  so  common  with  them  to 
explain  away  any  failure  of  the  French  arms,  have,  on  this  occasion 
leverely  censured  Marshal  Soult  for  inactivity  and  negligence,  ''in 
halting  at  every  defile  to  collect  the  sick  and  loiterers,  by  which  the 
aJmost  total  destruction  of  the  British  army,"  according  to  them,  was 
prevented.  On  the  other  hand,  the  marshal  always  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  skilful  retreat  of  his  enemies.  At  length,  on  the 
16th  of  January  1809,  the  British  army,  having  approached  Corunna^ 
the  place  intended  for  their  embarcation,  made  a  stand,  and  a  blocdy 
engagement  ensued.  In  this  action  Sir  John  Moore  was  mortally 
wounded,  but  the  French  met  with  a  decisive  repulse  [Moobe,  Sir 
John].  The  British  troops  effected  their  passage  to  their  ships  unmo- 
le9ted  by  the  French,  and  it  waa  not  until  the  20th  that  the  Spanish 
governor  oapitulated. 

Soon  after,  Marshal  Soult  entered  the  Portuguese  territoiy  with  the 
2nd  and  the  8th  corps ;  and  having  defeated  the  Portuguese  troops 
under  Bomana,  he  appeared  before  Oporto,  which  was  carried  by 
storm  on  the  29th  of  March  1809.  Infitead  of  marching  at  once  upon 
Lisboui  th^  marshal  lingered  at  Oporto,  wher9  he  is  said  to  have  con- 


ceived the  plan  of  making  himself  king  of  Portugal,  and  to  have 
postponed  the  interesta  of  ids  imperial  master,  whilst  indulging  thu 
mtrigue. 

Meanwhile,  Wellington  had  landed,  collected  hia  forces,  and  made 
his  preparations ;  on  the  8th  of  May,  he  reached  Coimbra  with  the 
English  army,  whilst  Beresford  at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  troops 
was  advancing  towards  Chaves  and  Amarante  to  turn  the  French 
army.  After  passing  the  Douro  with  his  usual  boldness  and  promp- 
titude, Wellington  fell  upon  the  marshal,  drove  him  from  his  position, 
and  captured  his  sick,  his  baggage,  and  almost  all  hia  guns.  Soult 
then  retreated  upon  Galiciay  with  a  loss  upon  his  route  of  2000  men ; 
whence,  after  leaving  Ney,  with  his  single  corps,  to  defend  that 
province,  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Zamora.  The  retreat  was  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  military  talent,  but  he  suffered 
his  troops  to  commit  atrocities  on  the  helpless  peasantry  which  have 
left  an  ineffaceable  stain  on  his  memory. 

After  the  battle  of  Takvera,  July  28, 1809,  Soult  was  appointed  to 
replace  Marshal  Jourdan  as  Major-general  of  the  army  in  Spain,  the 
chief  coumiand  being  nominally  left  in  the  bands  of  King  Joseph,  a 
man  without  any  capacity  for  war,  but  faithful  and  devoted  to  his 
brothers  plans.  On  the  19th  November  1809,  he  won  the  battle  of 
Ocana,  and  soon  after  resolved  upon  an  expedition  into  Andalusia,  qno 
of  the  richest  provinces  in  Spain.  Accordingly,  in  Januaiy  1810,  he 
collected  a  strong  army,  consisting  of  four  corps,  and  taking  hia  way 
through  Andujar  and  Seville,  appeared  before  Cadiz  on  Sie  5th  of 
February ;  but  was  disappointed  of  taking  the  place.  Soon  after  this 
check.  King  Joseph  returned  to  Madrid,  leaving  the  marshal  in  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  the  South,  consisting  of  Uie  1st,  4th,  and  5th 
corps.  The  year  1810  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  marshal  in 
establishing  his  position  in  Andalusia;  but  the  wide  cantonments 
over  which  Lis  troops  were  dispersed,  constantly  exposed  them  to  loss 
in  petty  skirmishes  with  the  enemy,  who,  supported  by  the  strong 
fortress  of  Badajoz  to  fall  back  upon,  had  a  great  advantage  over  him. 
In  the  beginning  of  1811,  Napoleon,  who  felt  the  urgent  necessity  of 
supporting  Massena  in  Portugal,  ordered  Soult  to  besiege  Badajoz. 
The  marshal  obeyed;,  but  although  he  captured  the  place  on  the 
11th  of  March  1811,  the  Prince  of  Essling,  unable  to  penetrate  the 
strong  lines  of  Ton*es  Vedras,  had  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
PortugaL 

The  departure  of  Massena  having  relieved  the  English  army  from 
one  of  their  most  formidable  opponents.  Lord  Wellington  determined 
to  recapture  Badajoz,  for  which  purpose  he  despatched  Beresford  to 
invest  it  The  siege  was  opened  on  the  7th  of  May  1811 ;  Soult  came 
to  its  relief,  and  on  the  16th  had  to  fight  the  h«ttle  of  Albucra,  in 
which — ^though  by  means  of  his  great  superiority  in  numbers  he 
inflicted  great  loss  upon  Beresford's  army — he  was  Uioroughly  defeated. 
The  fall  of  Badajoz  now  appeared  inevitable,  when  Napoleon,  apprised 
of  Souit's  recent  defeat,  ordered  Marshal  Marmont,  who  had  super- 
seded Massena  in  the  command  of  the  army  of  Portugal,  to  push 
forward  to  his  support.  This  movement  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Wellington  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  16th  of  Ji^ne.  However,  in  the 
following  spring,  encouraged  by  the  capture  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
Wellington  laid  siege  a  second  time  to  the  fort  of  Badajoz,  and — 
though  not  without  terrible  loss— the  place  was  carried  on  the  6th  of 
April  1812.  Soult  was  in  consequence  compelled  to  retreat  from 
Seville,  hia  rear-guard  being  severely  cut  up  at  Villa  Garcia. 

The  subsequent  defeat  of  Marmont  at  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
(July  22, 1812),  and  the  surrender  of  Madrid  to  the  British  general, 
compelled  Joseph  Bonaparte  to  withdraw  behind  the  Tagus  with  his 
army,  and  Marshal  Soult  received  orders  to  join  him.  Accordingly, 
to  lus  deep  regret,  he  marched  out  of  Andalusia,  and  on  the  10th  of 
November  took  the  command  of  the  three  combined  French  armies 
stationed  on  the  Tormes.  This  junction  of  forces  was  too  powerful 
to  be  attacked ;  Lord  Wellington  therefore  fell  back  upon  Ciudad 
Rodrigo,  with  a  heavy  loss  of  troops  on  his  route,  and  went  into 
winter  quarters.  After  his  departure  from  the  rich  province  of  Anda- 
lusia, which  he  had  occupied  for  nearly  three  years,  the  strongest 
charges  were  brought  against  Marahal  Soult  for  the  cruel  extortions 
levied  on  the  people  by  himself  and  his  agents,  and  hia  shameless  and 
unbridled  robbery  of  pictures  and  articles  of  value.  The  reports  of 
military  men  of  eveiy  army  engaged  in  the  Peninsular  war  have  fully 
corroborated  the  charges ;  while  the  enormous  wealth  which  he  oaten* 
tatiously  displayed  after  the  peace  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  did  not 
feel  the  disgrace  his  atrocious  conduct  had  drawn  down  upon  his  name. 
For  a  few  months  during  the  year  1813  Soult  was  employed  in  the 
German  campaign,  having  been  summoned  by  Napoleon  to  take  the 
command  of  his  guard,  after  the  death  of  MarahsJ  Bessidres  at 
Weissenfels. 

But  the  disastrous  defeat  of  Marshal  Jourdan  at  Yitoria^  on  the 
21st  of  June  1813,  having  threatened,  not  only  the  loss  of  Spain,  after 
an  occupation  of  five  years,  but  the  security  of  the  French  boO, 
Napoleon  was  once  more  compelled  to  employ  Soult  in  the  Peninsulay 
though  it  was  not  without  some  sense  of  shame  that  he  sent  him 
there.  Accordingly,  in  July»  Soult  returned  to  Spain  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  ^nch  armies.  Then  followed  Uie  most  arduous 
period  in  his  career ;  and  although — overmatched  by  the  genius  of 
Wellington — ^nearly  every  enterprise  was  a  failure,  and  every  battle  a 
defeat^  we  cannot  refuse  to  Soult  the  credit  due  to  resolute  pent* 
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▼eranoe  and  dauntless  biaveiy.  The  fall  of  Pampelonay  the  battles  of 
San  Maicial  and  Soraaren,  auooeeded,  in  all  of  which  the  marshal  was 
worsted;  then  he  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
fiidassoa,  but  was  driven  from  it  by  the  leader  before  whom  so  many 
marshals  had  suocumbed.  The  losses  of  Napoleon  in  Champagne 
required  some  relief,  and  thousands  of  Soult's  veterans  were  drafted 
off;  his  German  troops  deserted  him.  Still,  wherever  the  ground 
enabled  him  to  defend  himself  Uie  marshal  formed  a  new  position. 
First,  he  forUBed  himself  on  the  Nivelle ;  driven  from  that  river,  he 
took  up  a  new  position  on  the  Nive,  whence  his  impetuous  enemy 
dislodged  him  ;  but  without  being  depressed,  ho  offered  the  English 
battle  at  St.  Pierre,  and  was  again  defeated.  Wellington  had  at  last 
entered  the  French  territory  in  the  south,  whilst  in  the  north  Napo- 
leon was  falling  back  before  the  allied  armies.  But  even  then  he  did 
not  despair.  A  truce  of  a  few  weeks  was  forced  upon  the  opposing 
armies  after  November,  when  both  sought  winter  quarters.  But 
early  in  February  1814  the  war  was  renewed.  The  battle  on  the 
Adour,  the  battle  of  Orthes,  the  battle  of  Tarbes,  succeeded  each 
other,  and  were  lost  by  the  marshal  To  complete  his  embarrass- 
ment, he  had  been  informed  of  the  surrender  of  Bordeaux  to  the 
Bourbons,  and  the  subsequent  capitulation  of  Paris.  Yet^  even  when 
the  three  allied  armies  were  in  possession  of  the  capital,  when  Lyon 
had  submitted,  when  so.  many  marshals  and  generals  were  deserting 
Nspoleon  at  Fontainebleau,  he  fell  back  upon  Toulouse,-  and  formed 
that  admirable  position  which  not  even  the  impetuous  vslour  of 
British  troops  could  force  without  a  carnage  so  fearful  as  almost  to 
balance  their  own  victory.  The  loss  of  the  French  was  however  more 
liian  commensurate,  and  their  defeat  was  complete.  This  wsa  Soult's 
last  and  the  greatest  of  his  battles ;  it  was  fought  with  consummate 
skill,  April  10,  1814,  eleven  days  after  the  fall  of  Paris:  Soalt 
evacuated  Toulouse  on  the  11th. 

On  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Soult,  who  had  attached 
himself  to  the  restored  king,  and  who  was  then  in  office  as  minister  of 
war,  published  an  order  of  the  day,  March  8,  1815,  calling  on  the 
army  *'to  rally  round  their  legitimate  and  well-beloved  sovereign,  and 
resist  the  adventurer,  who  wanted  to  seise  again  that  usurped  power 
of  which  he  had  made  so  pernicious  a  use."  But  on  the  25th  of 
March  he  saw  the  emperor  at  the  Tuileries,  was  easily  reconciled  to 
him,  and  accepted  the  post  of  quarter-master-general  to  the  army  pro- 
paring  to  open  the  campaign.  In  this  quality  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  on  the  18th  of  June  1815.  Soult  was  banished 
from  France  in  July;  but  in  1819  he  was  once  more  permitted  to 
return,  ond  his  baton  was  restored  to  him.  Charles  X.  showed  him 
great  favour  Uiroughout  hb  reign  :  he  created  him  a  peer  on  the  5th 
of  November  1827.  During  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe  he  was  made 
Minister  of  War,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  to  Queen  Victoria's  court 
at  her  coronation,  and  on  two  occasions  President  of  the  Coundl,  or 
prime  minister.  Whilst  filling  this  office  for  the  second  time,  in 
{September  1847,  he  wrote  to  the  king  requesting  leave  to  resign.  His 
request  was  granted ;  but  in  order  to  mark  his  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  marshal,  Louis-Philippe  re-established  in  his  favour 
the  ancient  but  disused  dignity  of  Marshal-General  of  France,  which 
bad  not  been  borne  by  any  subject  since  the  death  of  Marshal  Turenne. 
From  that  time  the  marshal  went  to  live  in  retirement,  to  which  he 
confined  himself  more  closely  still  after  the  revolution  of  February 
1848.  His  health  and  strength  had  loug  been  severely  shaken;  the 
marshal  gprew  worse  during  the  year  1851,  and  breathed  his  last  at  the 
castle  of  Soult-Beig,  on  &e  26th  of  November  in  that  year.  After 
his  death  his  splendid  gallery  of  Spanish  pictures  collected  by  him 
during  his  Spanish  campaigns  was  sold  by  auction,  and  realised  a  very 
large  sum :  several  of  the  best  of  these  pictures  are  now  in  the 
Imperial  Galleries  of  France.  The  '  Mdmoires  du  Mar^chal  General 
Soult,  duo  de  Dalmatie,  publida  par  son  fils.  I6re  partie.  Histoire  des 
guerrea  de  la  Revolution,'  appeared  in  8  vols.  8vo,  with  an  atlas,  Paris^ 
1854. 

SOUTH,  SIR  JAMES,  F.R.S.,  L.  &E.;  Hon.  M.RLA,  F.L.S., 
F.RA.S.,  the  eminent  astronomer,  is  the  eldest  son  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist  who  carried  on  business  in  Blackman  Street,  Southwark,  was 
educated  for  the  medical  profession,  received  the  diploma  of  the  Uoyal 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London,  and  practised  as  such  for  some  years. 
But  he  was  devoted  to  astronomical  scienoe,  and  possessing  visual 
oiigans  of  remarkable  sensibility  and  accuracy,  he  acquired  distinction 
as  an  observer.  In  the  year  lfe20,  he  assisted  in  founding  the  "Astro- 
nomical Society  of  London,"  which,  during  his  occupation  of  the 
Chair,  received  a  charter  from  the  crown,  and  became  the  "  Royal 
Astronomical  Society."  On  the  15th  of  February,  1821«  he  was  elected 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Council  to  the  Sixth  Annual  General  Meeting 
of  the  Astronomical  Society,  February  10, 1826,  prior  to  stating  the 
awsrd  of  the  Gold  Medal  to  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  F.  W.  Herschel 
[Hkbschsl,  Sib  Johut  F.  W.]  and  Mr.  South,  for  their  laborious  and 
valuable  researches  and  observationa  relative  to  double  stam^  is  the 
following  passage : 

"  The  indefatigable  ardour  of  Mr.  South  in  the  cause  of  Astronomy, 
induced  him  to  follow  up  his  researches  on  the  same  subject  whilst  he 
was  in  France ;  and  he  has  recently  made  a  communication  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  some  new  observations,  of  equal,  if  not  superior 
importance^  and  which  wil^  appear  in  a  subeequent  volume  of  the 


'Philosophical  TransactionB."'  On  the  same  occasion,  the  late  Mr. 
Baily  [Bailt,  Fbakcis],  then  president, in  his  address  on  presenting  the 
medals,  stated  that  Mr.  Herschel  having  determined  to  follow  up  the 
intentions  of  his  father,  by  a  review  of  all  the  double  stars  inserted  in 
hi^  catalogues,  Mr.  South,  "being  disposed  to  pursue  the  same  inquiry, 
suggested  the  plan  of  carrying  on  their  observations  in  concert^  and, 
with  the  aid  of  two  excellent  achromatio  teleecopes,  belonging  to  the 
latter,  they  employed  the  years  1821, 1322,  and  1828  in  this  research. 
The  result  of  their  labours  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Society,  and 
published  in'the  'Philosophical  Truisactions '  for  1824  at  the  expense 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude."  The  number  of  double  stars  observed 
jointly  by  these  two  astronomers  amounted  to  S80,  many  thousand 
measurements  of  distance  and  position  having  been  made  to  obtain 
accurate  results.  In  his  personal  address  to  Mr.  South,  Mr.  Baily  said, 
'*The  ardent  zeal  which  yon  have  always  evinced  in  the  causa  of 
astronomy,  the  patience  and  perseverance  which  you  have  shown  in 
conducting  so  many  and  so  valuable  observations,  of  no  ordinary  kind, 
and  the  skill  and  accuracy  which  you  have  displayed  in  these  delicate 
measurements,  are  subjects  that  aro  duly  estimated  by  this  Society. 
Possessed  of  a  princely  collection  of  iostruments,  of  exquisite  work- 
manship and  considerable  magnitude,  such  as  have  never  yet  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  a  private  individual,  you  have  not  suffered  them  to  remain 
idle  in  your  hands,  but  have  set  an  example  to  the  world  how  much 
may  bo  done  by  a  siogle  person,  animated  with  seal  in  the  cause  of 
scienc->."  The  "new  obEervations"  alluded  to  by  the  Council  in  the 
Report^  consisting  of  the  apparent  distances  and  positions  of  458 
double  and  triple  stars,  were  published  in  the  '  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions'  for  1826.  For  this  "noble  series  of  measures"  ss  they  were 
termed  by  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society 
awarded  the  Copley  medal,  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  South,  accord- 
ingly, by  the  president.  Sir  Humphiy  Davy,  at  the  snniversaiy  meeting 
of  November  30, 1826.  About  this  period  he  removed  his  collection 
of  instruments  to  the  ObserTStory  at  Campden-Hill,  Kensington, 
London,  where  he  still  resides. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Astronomical  Society  on  February  8tb, 
1828,  Mr.  South,  as  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  addressed  the  Society 
on  mresenting  the  gold  medal  to  Miss  Caroline  Herschel,  the  sister  of 
Sir  William,  and  the  aunt  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  for  her  observations 
and  discoveries  in  astronomy  during  half  a  century,  the  office  of  presi- 
dent being  then  filled  by  the  latter.  In  the  same  year  he  was  again 
associated  with  Sir  John  in  the  endeavour  to  verify  M.  Schwabe's 
observation  of  the  inequslity  of  the  dark  space  between  the  body  of 
the  plsnet  Saturn  and  its  ring*  This  however  they  were  uzuble  to  do; 
but  the  superior  micrometrioil  means  in  the  possession  of  M.  Struve 
enabled  him  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Schwabcb 

The  views  which  were  entertained  by  certain  cultivators  of  natural 
knowledge,  shortly  after  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  centniy  had 
elspsed,  respecting  the  alleged  decline  in  this  country  not  meroly  of 
the  public  encouragement  of  science,  but  of  scienoe  itself,  were  deeply 
participated  in  by  Mr.  South.  He  contemplated*  in  consequence^ 
about  1830,  a  removal  to  France,  whither  he  intended  to  transport 
his  collection  of  instruments.  He  wrote  to  the  French  government  on 
the  subject,  and  received  a  grant  of  free  ingress  and  egress,  witiiout 
the  payment  of  any  duty  or  even  the  examination  of  his  packages^  But 
this  intention  was  arrested  by  the  patriotic  conduct  of  the  Bnglish 
government  Kiog  George  IV.,  shortly  before  his  demise,  had  signified 
to  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  **  his  iuteution  of  taking  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  msrking  his  high  sense  of  Mr.  South's  honourable  and  disin- 
terested zeal  in  the  cause  of  science,  and  especially  of  his  unwearied 
and  successful  exertions  to  perfect  and  increase  our  knowledge  of  the 
position,  distances,  and  relations  of  the  heavenly  bodies."  On  the 
accession  of  William  IV.,  accordingly,  the  honour  of  knighthood  was 
conferred  upon  him  (on  the  2l8t  of  July  1880),  and  the  letter  firom 
Sir  R.  Peel  just  cited  was  accompanied  by  another,  intimating  Uie 
plcHSure  of  that  monarch  that  the  sum  of  800^  per  annum  ahould  be 
placed  at  Sir  James  South's  disposal,  "to  be  applied  by  him  to  the 
premotion  of  astronomy."  Sir  R.  Peel  expressed  in  this  letter  his  own 
desire  that  the  countiy  should  bear  some  portion  of  the  enormous 
expense  which  Sir  J.  South  had  incurred  in  punning  his  xeeearchea; 
not,  he  said,  with  a  view  of  depriving  Sir  James  of  the  honour  and 
reputation  which  such  rervices  insured,  but  **  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  charge  of  perfect  indifference  to  subjects  of  a  scientific  nature." 

Sir  J.  Sooth  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  discussions  which  had, 
for  some  years,  taken  place  with  Dr.  Toung  [Young,  Thokas],  on 
the  state  of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac,'  just  complaints  of  whidi  had 
been  made,  as  not  keeping  pace  with  the  progress  of  astronomy  and 
navigation.  After  the  decease  of  Dr.  Toung,  which  occurred  in  1820, 
poDding  these  discussions,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  requested  the 
opinion  and  advice  of  the  Astronomical  Society  on  tlie  alterations  and 
additions  that  it  would  be  proper  to  make  in  the  national  work 
alluded  to.  The  Society  appointed  a  numerous  committee  to  con- 
sider the  subject^  of  whom  a  sub-committee  undertook  the  practiosl 
details;  of  this  sub-committee  Sir  J.  South  was  an  active  membw. 
The  result,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  production  of  the  present 
'Nautical  Almanao,'  whidh  ia  ftdly  worthy  of  our  national  pre- 
eminence in  nautical  astronomy  and  navigation,  and  with  which,  even 
for  pure  astronomy,  only  the  French  '  Connoissanoe  des  Tema'  and  the 
Berlin  Astronomical  Kphemeris  are  alone  comparable. 
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In  Febraury  1829,  Sir  James  wm  elected  PresideDt  of  the  Astro- 
nomical Society,  which  ofiBce,  in  conformity  with  the  statutes,  he  held 
for  the  two  following  yean.  During  this  term,  as  already  stated, 
the  Society  received  its  charter;  and  while  occupying  this  con- 
spicuous position,  Sir  James  became  the  possessor  by  purohase  from 
M.  Conchoix  of  Paris,  of  an  object-glass  of  eleven  inches  and  three- 
quarters  in  diameter,  of  exquisite  perfection  and  corresponding 
power.  We  refrain  from  entering  here  into  the  history  of  the  series 
of  unfortunate  circumstances  and  painful  discussions,  to  which  this 
ocquisition  eventually  led;  it  moat  suffice  to  say  Uiat,  in  conse- 
quence of  them,  scarcely  any  observations  made  with  this  beautiful 
lens  have  been  recorded. 

In  tiie  years  1831  and  1882  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society 
two  papers  on  the  extensive  atmosphere  of  the  planet  Mars,  which  were 
published  in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  those  yean. 

The  following  communications  by  the  subject  of  this  notice  are 
inserted  in  Uie  '  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society :' — '  Ob- 
servations on  the  best  mode  of  examining  the  double  or  compound 
Stars ;  together  with  a  Catalogue  of  those  [479  in  number]  whose  places 
have  been  identified'  (produced  in  due  preparation  for  the  author's 
own  observations  of  these  objects) ;  'Observations  on  the  CoUimation 
Adjustment  of  a  Transit  Instrument,'  &a  VoL  iil,  *  On  the  Occultation 
of  8  Piscium  by  the  Moon;  references  to  recorded  Observations  of 
Oecultations,  in  which  peculiarities  have  been  apparently  seen,  either 
at  the  Moon's  limb,  or  upon  her  Disk ;  with  an  Enquiry  into  Hypotheses 
on  the  subject'  (To  the  interesting  subject  of  which  this  paper  gives 
a  general  view,  as  then  known,  we  results  of  Ptofessor  Hansen's 
recent  investigations  on  the  structure  of  the  moon,  indicating  a  possible 
constitution  of  her  atmosphere^  which  might  give  rise  to  the  pecu- 
liarities in  question,  would  appear  to  im^tft  a  new  interest.)  VoL 
iv.,  *  Observations  of  Cache's  Comet'    VoL  v.,  other  conunonioations. 

For  some  yeais  he  communicated  to  the  'Annals  of  PliiloBophy,' 
lables  of  the  mean  places  of  certiun  stars,  important  in  practiod 
astronomy,  and  he  is  iJso  the  author  of  similar  communications  to  the 
'  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,'  formerly  conducted  by 
Professor  Brando.  In  addition  to  the  British  societies  indicated  in  the 
title  of  this  article^  Sir  James  South  is  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St  Petersburjg^  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Sciences  of  Brussels.    [See  SuppLgtf  ent.] 

*JoHN  F.  South,  brother  to  Sir  James,  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
St  Thomas's  Hospital,  sometime  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons  of  Eoglnnd  (London),  is  the  author  of  a  '  Description  of 
the  Bones ; '  '  Dii^secboi^s  Manual ; '  a  valuable  popular  guide  in  cases 
of  accidental  injury,  entitled  *  Household  Surgery,  or  Hints  on  Umer* 
gcncies ;'  and  of  some  zoological  works. 

SOUTH,  ROBERT,  D.D.,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  South,  an  eminent 
London  merchant  He  was  bom  at  Hackney,  in  Middlesex,  in  1638. 
In  1648  he  was  a  king's  scholar  in  the  college  of  Westminster,  at  which 
time  Dr.  Busby  was  master  of  the  sohooL  He  read  the  Latin  prayers 
in  the  scbool  on  the  day  of  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  prayed  for 
bis  majesty  by  name ;  apparently  an  indication  that  even  then  he  had 
embraced  those  principles  of  attachment  to  tiie  established  form  of 
government  in  church  and  state,  of  which  he  was  all  through  his  long 
life  a  most  strenuous  and  able  champion.  In  1651  he  was  admitted  a 
student  of  Chxistchurch,  Oxford,  having  been  elected  at  the  same 
time  with  John  Locke.  In  1655,  in  which  year  he  took  Ids  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  he  wrote  a  copy  of  Latin  verses  for  the  purpose  of 
congratulating  Oliver  Cromw^  on  the  peace  which  he  had  made  with 
the  Dutch.  Those  who  have  reflected  upon  South  for  this  compliment 
to  the  Protector,  need  to  be  informed  that  the  copy  of  Latin  yerses 
"was  a  university  exercise  of  the  kind  which  was  then  usually  imposed 
on  bachelors  of  arts  and  undergraduates.  He  met  with  some  opposition 
to  taking  Us  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  in  1657,  from  Dr.  John  Owen, 
who  then  filled  the  place  of  dean  of  Christchurch,  and  was  favourable 
to  the  principles  of  those  who  were  then  in  power.  In  1658  South 
was  ordained  by  a  deprived  bishop,  and  in  1660  he  was  made  Uni- 
Tersity  orator,  for  which  he  was  perhaps  partly  indebted  to  his 
excellent  sermon  preached  before  the  king*s  commissioners,  entitled 
the  'Scribe  Instructed.'  (Matth.  xiii.  52.)  After  describing  the 
qualifications  of  a  scribe  as  the  result  of  habitual  preparation^  by 
study  and  exerdae,  he  takes  the  opportunity  of  observing  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  sectarists  then  lately  in  power,  and  this  passage  is 
a  good  sample  of  the  kind  of  warfare  which  he  carried  on  to  the  end 
of  his  life  against  those  who  dissented  from  the  ecclesiastical  consti- 
tution as  established  by  law,  and  also  of  bis  style.  The  teachers  of 
those  days,  he  says, "  first  of  all  seize  upon  some  text,  from  whence 
they  draw  somethiisg  (which  they  call  doctrine),  and  well  may  it  be 
said  to  be  drawn  from  the  words^  forasmuch  as  it  seldom  naturally 
flowe  or  reetUU  from  them.  In  the  next  place,  being  thus  provided, 
they  branch  it  into  several  heads,  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty  or  upwards. 
Whereupon  for  the  prosecution  of  these,  they  repair  to  some  trusty 
concordance^  which  never  failt  them;  and  by  the  help  of  that  they 
range  six  or  seven  scriptures  under  each  head ;  which  scriptures  they 
prosecute  one  by  one :  Fint  amplifying  and  enlarging  upon  one  for 
some  considerable  time^  till  they  have  spoiled  it ;  and  then  that  being 
done,  they  pass  to  anotho',  which  in  He  turn  suffers  accordingly.  And 
these  impertinent  and  unpremeditated  enlaiigements  they  look  upon  as 
the  motions,  effecte,  omd  breathings  of  the  spirit^  and  therefore  much 
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beyond  those  carnal  ordinances  of  sense  and  reason,  supported  by 
industry  and  study;  and  this  they  call  a  saving  way  of  'preaching,  as 
it  must  be  confessed  to  be  a  way  to  save  much  labour,  and  nothing 
else,  that  I  know  of"  The  Chancellor  Clarendon  made  South  hie 
domestic  chaplain,  in  consideration  of  an  oration  deliverad  by  South 
as  public  orator  on  the  occasion  of  Clarendon  being  installed  chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  1668  he  was  made  a  prebendary 
of  Westminster,  and  took  his  degree  of  Doctor  in  Divinity ;  and  in  1670 
he  was  made  a  canon  of  Christchurch,  Oxford. 

Charles  II.  having  appointed  Lawrence  Hyde,  son  of  the  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Rochester,  as  ambassador  extm- 
ordinary  to  congratulate  John  SoUeski  on  being  elected  Wing  of 
Poland,  the  ambassador  took  South  with  him  as  Us  chaplain.  South 
had  been  his  tutor,  and  Hyde  was  much  attached  to  him.  A  long 
letter  from  South,  dated  Danzig,  December  16th,  1677,  to  Dr.  Edward 
Pococke,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  Oxford,  contains  his  remarks 
on  Poland :  it  is  printed  in  the  volume  of  his  posthumous  worki^ 
This  letter,  from  a  man  of  South's  observation  and  ability,  is  a  Tory 
curious  and  valuable  historical  record.  He  says  that  Sobieski  spoke 
Latin  with  great  facility,  and  was  acquainted  with  French,  Italian, 
German,  and  Turkish,  besides  his  own  language.  Altogether  the 
doctor  formed  a  high  opinion  of  Sobieski's  abilities.  South's  remarks 
on  the  eoclesiAstical  state  and  constitution  of  Poland  are  marked  by  his 
usual  penetration  and  good  senseu 

Soon  after  his  return  from  Poland,  South  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Islip  in  Oxfordshire  by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster, 
He  rebuilt  the  chancel  of  the  church,  as  appears  from  a  T^tlg  inscrip- 
tion over  the  entrance;  and  also  the  parsonsgohouse.  In  1681  he 
preached  before  Charles  II.,  being  then  one  of  his  majesty's  chaplains 
in  ordinary,  on  these  words,  '*  The  lot  is  cast  into  the  lap,  but  the  dis- 
posing of  it  ii  of  the  Lord."  This  sermon,  which  is  a  good  specimen 
of  his  vehement  invective,  contains  the  following  Mngi^^iir  passage^ 
which  is  not  much  in  favour  of  the  doctor's  good  taste,  particularly 
considering  the  occasion  :>-*'  And  who  that  had  beheld  such  a  bank- 
rupt beggarly  fellow  as  Cromwell,  first  entering  the  parliament-house 
with  a  threadbare-torn  cloak  and  greasy  hat  (perhaps  neither  of  them 
paid  for),  could  have  suspected  that  in  the  space  of  so  few  years  he 
should,  by  the  murder  of  one  king  and  the  baniihment  of  another, 
ascend  the  throne."  On  which  the  king  fell  into  a  violent  fit  of 
laughter,  and  tummg  to  Lord  Rochester,  said,  ''Ods  fish,  your 
chaplain  must  be  a  bishop^  therefore  put  me  in  mind  of  him  at  tho 
next  death."  But  the  cnaplain  did  not  preach  in  order  to  please 
those  in  power,  or  with  a  view  to  promotion  in  the  church.  He 
would  not  take  any  preferment  either  during  the  reign  of  Charles  or 
James,  or  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  though  he  was  often  pressed 
to  accept  the  highest  dignities  in  the  churafa. 

South  stronglv  disapproved  of  all  James's  measuree  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  being  a  most  sealous 
upholder  of  the  Protestant  Churoh.  But  he  had  also  strong  opinions 
of  the  dut^  of  submission  to  his  lawful  prince;  and  accordingly,  when 
the  Archbuhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops  who  signed  the  invita- 
tion to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  come  over,  wanted  him  to  do  the 
same, he  repUed  that  "His  religion  taught  him  to  bear  all  things; 
and  however  it  should  please  Gkkl  that  he  should  suffer,  he  would,  by 
the  divine  assistance,  continue  to  abide  by  his  allegiance,  and  use  no 
other  weapons  but  his  prayers  and  tears  for  the  recovery  of  his 
sovereign  from  the  wicked  and  unadvised  councils  wherewith  he  was 
entangled."  On  the  abdication  of  James  and  the  settlement  of  the 
crown  on  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange^  South  at  first  made  some 
opposition,  but  ultimately  he  acknowledged  the  new  government ;  yet 
he  would  accept  nothing,  though  certain  persons  when  in  power 
offered  to  exert  themselves  in  his  behalf  on  the  vacating  of  several  of 
the  sees  by  the  bishops  who  refused  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Kii^g 
William  and  Queen  Mary.  He  declared  "that  notwithstanding  he 
himself  saw  nothing  that  was  contrary  to  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
cocunon  practice  of  all  nations  to  submit  to  princes  in  possession  of 
the  throne,  yet  others  might  have  their  reasons  for  a  oontraiy 
opinion;  and  he  blessed  Qod  that  he  was  neither  so  ambitious,  nor  in 
want  of  preferment,  as  for  the  sake  of  it  to  build  his  rise  upon  the 
ruins  of  any  one  father  of  the  ohuroh  who^  for  piety,  good  morals,  and 
strictness  of  life^  which  every  one  of  ^e  deprived  bi£ops  were  ftmed 
for,  might  be  said  not  to  have  left  their  equaL" 

South  did  not  like  the  Act  of  Toleration,  and  he  vigorously  exerted 
himself  with  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  king  in  1689  for  a 
union  with  dissenting  Protestants,  in  behalf  of  the  Lituiigy  a&<1  forms 
of  prayer,  and  entreated  them  to  part  with  none  of  its  ceremoniee. 
He  continued  to  preach  against  dissent^  exposing  the  insuffldenoy  of 
the  dissenting  ministers,  and  pouring  forth  upon  them  his  inexhaustible 
sarcasm,  ridicule  and  contempt.  One  of  his  strongest  sermons  to  this 
effect  was  preached  in  the  Abbey  Churoh  of  Westminster  in  1692,  on 
the  text,  *'  Now  there  are  diversitiss  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit " 
(1  Cor.,  xii.  4).  His  controversy  with  Dr.  Sherlock  then  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  who  had  written  a  book  entitled  'A  Vindication  of  the  Holy 
and  Ever-bleased  Trinity,'  was  carried  on  with  great  power  of  argu- 
ment, and  infinite  wit  and  humour,  more  indeed  than  suited  the 
solenmity  of  the  subject.  South  was  admitted  to  have  the  better  in 
the  discussion.  The  king  at  last  interposed  by  his  royal  authority, 
by  directions  addreased  to  thi  archbishops  and  bishops,  that  no 
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paaacher  ahould  in  his  aenaon  or  lecture  deUyer  any  other  doctrine 
oonceraing  the  Trinity  than  what  was  ooniained  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  was  agveeable  to  the  three  Creeds  and  the  Thirty^nine 
Articles  of  Religion.  A  ballad,  which  was  mudh  oroulated  at  the 
tinsb  beffiniiing'— 

'*  A  deaa  and  prebendary 
Had  oaoe  a  new  Tsgary,*'  fte. 

tamed  the  two  combatants  into  ridicule,  together  with  Dr.  Bnmet» 
master  of  the  CharterHoose^  who,  about  the  same  time^  published  his 
*ArohsBologia.* 

South  UTcd  till  the  8th  of  July  Hie.  He  was  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey  near  the  grave  of  his  old  master  Busby.  Neither 
children  nor  wife  are  mentioned  by  his  Uographers.  By  his  will  he 
disposed  ef  a  good  deal  of  his  property  for  charitable  purposes,  having 
all  through  life  been  a  most  generous  giver.  The  residue,  after  the 
legacies  and  charities  were  satisfied,  he  gave  to  his  executrix  Mrs. 
Margaret  Hammond,  his  housekeeper,  who  had  lived  with  him  above 
five  and  thirty  yean.  There  is  a  IJfe  of  South  in  a  volume  of  his 
'Posthumous  Works,'  London,  1717)  which  is  the  authority  for  what 
baa  been  stated.  This  volume  also  contains  three  of  his  sermons,  his 
will,  and  his  Latin  poems  and  orations  delivered  in  his  capacity  of 
public  orator  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

Though  South  is  only  known  by  lus  sermons,  he  must  be  viewed 
both  as  a  political  and  a  theological  writer.  He  defsoded  by  argument 
and  by  his  example  he  enfoi«ed,  passive  obedience  and  the  divine 
right  of  kings.  He  says  that  the  "absolute  subjection"  which  men 
yield  to  princes  comes  from  "  a  secret  work  of  the  divine  power."  He 
believed  the  Church  of  England  to  be  perfect,  and  the  express  image 
of  the  primitive  ordinances.  Many  of  hiis  sermons  are  directed  against 
the  Puritans,  whom  he  attacks  with  the  keenest  wit  and  the  bitterest 
sarcasm.  According  as  a  man's  affections  are  disposed,  he  wiU  view 
South  as  a  furious  bigot,  or  as  an  uncompromising  defender  of  the 
state  and  the  church  as  estabUahed. 

As  a  writer  he  is  conspicuous  for  soimd  practical  good  sense,  for  a 
deep  insight  into  human  character,  for  liveuness  of  imaeination,  and 
exnoerant  invention,  and  wit  that  Imew  not  always  the  umits  of  pro- 
priety. In  perspicuity,  copiousness,  and  force  of  expression  he  is 
almost  unrivalled  among  English  writers ;  and  theee  great  qualities 
fully  compensate  for  the  "forced  conceits,  unnatural  metaphors, 
absurd  similes,  and  turgid  and  verbose  language  which  occasionally 
disfigure  his  pagesL**  With  all  his  faults  he  was  a  truly  honest  man, 
a  firm  friend,  and  a  generous  benefactor.  The  sincerity  of  his  prin- 
ciples is  shown  in  the  purity  of  his  life,  and  the  vigour  of  his  under- 
standing is  stamped  on  all  Uiat  he  wrote. 

SOUTHCOTT,  JOANNA,  was  bom  m  Devonshire  about  the  year 
1750,  of  humble  parents.  She  was  employed,  chiefly  at  Exeter,  as  a 
domestic  f  ervant,  and  up  to  the  age  of  forty  or  thereabouts  seems  to 
have  aspired  to  no  higher  occupation;  but  having  joined  the  Metho- 
dists, and  become  acquainted  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sanderson, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  the  notion  of  a  like  preten- 
sion was  gradually  communicated  to  Joanna.  She  appears  to  have 
first  put  forth  her  claims  to  the  character  of  a  prophetess  in  1792. 
She  wrote  prophecies,  and  she  dictated  prophecies,  sometimes  in  prose 
and  sometimes  in  rhymed  doggrel ;  her  influence  extended,  and  the 
number  of  her  followers  increased ;  she  announced  herself  as  the 
woman  spoken  of  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Revelations,  and  obtained 
considerable  sums  by  the  sale  of  seds,  or  sealed  packets,  which  were 
to  secure  the  salvation  of  those  who  purchased  them.  Her  confidence 
increased  with  her  reputation,  and  she  challenged  the  bishop  and 
elergy  of  Exeter  to  a  public  investigation  of  her  miraculous  powers, 
but  they  treated  her  challenge  with  contemptuous  neglect,  which  she 
and  her  converts  imputed  to  fear.  By  degrees  Exeter  became  too  narrow 
a  stage  for  her  performances,  and  She  came  to  London  on  the  invita- 
tion and  at  the  expense  of  Sharp  the  engraver.  [Shabp,  Williaic] 
She  was  very  illiterate,  but  wrote  numerous  letters  and  pamphlets, 
and  her  prophecies,  nearly  unintelligible  as  they  were,  had  a  large 
sale.  In  1803  she  published  <  A  Warning  to  the  whole  World,  from 
the  sealed  Prophecies  of  Joanna  Southcot^  and  other  Communications 
given  since  the  Writings  were  opened  on  the  12th  of  January  1803/ 
8?o,  London.  In  1804  appeared  'Copies  and  Parts  of  Copies  of 
Letters  and  Communications  written  from  Joanna  Sonthoott>  and 
transmitted  by  Miss  Townley  to  Mr.  W.  Sharp  hi  London.'  In  1813-11 
she  published « The  Book  of  Wonders,  in  Five  Parts,'  8vo,  London ; 
and  also,  in  1814,  <  Prophecies  concerning  the  Birth  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  extracted  from  the  works  of  Joanna  Southcoti'  8vo,  London. 
Of  the  Prince  of  Peace  she  announced  that  she  was  to  be  delivered 
on  the  19th  of  October  1814,  at  midnight,  being  then  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  aga  There  was  indeed  the  external  appearance  of  pregnancy, 
and  in  consequence  the  enthusiasm  of  her  followers,  who  are  said  to 
have  amounted  at  that  time  to  not  fewer  than  100,000,  was  greatly 
excited.  An  expensive  cradle  was  made^  and  considerable  sums  were 
oontribnted,  in  order  to  have  other  things  prepared  in  a  style  worthy 
of  the  expected  '  Second  Shiloh.'  On  the  night  of  the  19th  of  October 
a  very  large  number  of  persons  assembled  in  the  street  where  she 
lived,  to  hear  the  announcement  of  the  looked-f or  advent;  but  the 
hour  of  midnight  passed  over,  and  the  crowd  were  only  induced  to 
disperse  by  being  informed  that  Joanna  had  fallen  into  a  trance.  On 
the  27th  of  December  1814,  she  died,  havmg  a  short  time  previously 


declared  that ''  if  she  was  deceived,  she  waa  at  all  events  misled  by 
some  spirit,  either  good  or  evii*'  Her  body  was  opened  after  her 
decease,  and  the  appearance  which  had  deceived  her  followers,  and 
perhaps  herself,  waa  found  to  have  arisen  from  dropsy.  Dr.  Beece^ 
one  of  the  medical  men  bv  whom  ahe  had  been  examined,  and  who 
had  publicly  expressed  his  belief  in  her  pregnancy,  published,  'A 
correct  Statement  of  the  Circwnstances  that  attended  the  last  lUness 
and  Death  of  Mm  Southcott ;  by  Richard  Beece,  M.D.,'  London,  1815. 
The  number  of  her  followers  continued  to  be  very  great  for  many 
yean  after  her  death;  they  believed  that  there  would  be  a  reanrreo- 
tion  of  her  body,  and  that  she  was  still  to  be  the  mother  of  the 
promised  Shiloh.  There  are  still  (1857)  believers  in  Joanna  South* 
cotl.  At  the  census  of  1851  there  were  in  En^and  four  congregations 
of  persons  holding  this  belief :  the  attendance  at  their  four  places  of 
worship  on  the  census  Sunday  (March  30,  1851)  was  in  the  morning 
68,  and  in  the  evening  198  persons. 

SOUTHERN,  THOMAS,  an  English  dramatist,  was  bom  at  Oxmaa- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  in  1660.  He  was  admitted  a  student 
of  Trinity  College^  Dublin,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  March  13, 1676» 
and  in  1678  entraed  the  Middle  Temple^  London.  Preferring  poetry 
to  law,  he  became  a  popular  writer  of  plays,  the  first  of  which  was 
the  'Persian  Prince/  acted  in  1682:  in  the  character  of  the  Loyal 
Brother  in  this  dranu^  a  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  York  was 
intended,  according  to  the  biographer  of  Southern,  in  the  Life  pre- 
fixed to  his  work%  1774.  At  the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth*s 
landing  Southern  served  in  the  king's  army  as  ensign  in  Lord  Feners's 
regiment,  and  was  afterwards  presented  with  a  company  by  the  Duke 
of  Berwidc,  to  whom  he  had  been  recommended  by  Colonel  Sarafield. 
At  the  duke's  request  he  wrote  the  '  Spartan  Dame,'  which  however 
was  not  acted  till  1721.  For  the  copyright  of  this  play  he  received 
1201. — a  large  sum  in  those  days.  After  quitting  the  army  Southern 
continued  to  write  plajs,  enjoying  great  popularity  as  an  author,  and 
living  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  those  of  his  contemporariea  most 
distinguished  for  wit  or  rank.  Dryden,  for  whom  he  finished  the 
play  of  '  Qeomene^'  and  afterwards  Pope,  were  among  his  friends. 
Southern  died  on  the  26th  of  May  1746,  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

In  the  delineation  of  character,  the  conduct  of  plots,  and  all  the 
niceties  of  dramatic  act^  Southmn  shows  but  little  skill;  he  is  neither 
imaginative,  as  were  the  elder  ^'^g^****  dramatists»  nor  witty  in  his 
comic  dialogues^  like  Congreve  and  others,  his  contemporaries.  But 
his  language  is  puse^  and  free  from  affectation ;  lus  verse  has  a  pleasant 
fluency,  and  he  haa  been  suooessful  in  the  expression  of  simple  and 
naturu  pathos,  particularly  in  the  last  scenes  of  the  *  Fatal  Marriage,' 
a  trage^  which  haa  been  much  and  deservedly  admired,  and  which 
was  popular  on  the  stage  in  the  last  century^  under  the  title  of 
'  Isabella.'  Some  of  his  ]^ys  were  published  by  Tenson,  12mo,  1721, 
a  complete  edition  of  his  works  in  1774 ;  they  consist  of  comedies,  and 
of  tragedies  with  an  infelicitous  mixture  of  comio  scenes  There  is  a 
short  account  of  Southern  prefixed  to  this  edition,  and  in  the  prefaces 
to  the  plays  are  a  few  particulars  of  his  life,  stated  by  himselfc  He  is 
wrongly  inserted  in  the '  Athents  Oxonienses '  by  Wood.  See  his  Life 
in  that  work,  ed.  Bliss,  where  will  be  found  a  letter  from  Southern  to 
Dr.  Rawlinson,  denymg  that  he  ever  was  at  Oxford.  See  also  Malone, 
<  Life  of  Dryden/  i  176. 

SOUTHEY,  ROBERT,  was  the  second  but  eldest  sorviving  son  of 
a  linendraper  in  Wine-stieet,  Bristol,  where  he  was  bom  on  the  12th 
of  August  1774;  but  from  his  second  year  he  Uved  chiefly  at  Bath, 
in  the  house  of  an  aunt.  Miss  Tyler — a  lady  of  very  eccentric  habits^ 
and  possessed  with  a  perfect  passion  for  the  theatra^  of  whom  he  has 
given  an  amnsing  description  in  his  autobiographic  sketch.  His  first 
teacher  was  a  Baptist  minister  named  Foote,  to  whose  school  at  Bristol 
he  was  sent  when  he  was  aix  years  old,  and  who  treated  him  with 
much  oraelty.  He  was  next  sent  to  a  Mr.  Flower,  at  Corston,  near 
Newton  St  Loe,  wheie^  he  says,  **  one  year  of  my  life  was  spent  with 
little  profit,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  auffering.  There  could  not  be  a 
worse  school  in  all  respects; "  though  Flower  himself  he  describes  ss 
''a  remarkable  man,  worthy  of  a  better  station  in  life,  but  utterly 
unfit  for  that  in  which  he  was  pUced."  He  then  went  to  another 
Bristol  school,  kept  by  a  Mr.  William  Williams,  a  Welshman.  At  lut, 
in  1788,  he  proceeded  to  Westminster  School  (having  firat  been  placed 
for  preparation  with  Mr.  Lewis^  a  clergyman  in  Bristol,  for  a  brief 
space),  Uie  expense  of  his  education  from  this  time  being  home  by 
the  Rev.  Herbsrt  Hill,  chaplain  to  the  British  Factory  at  Lisbon,  a 
brother  of  his  mother.  From  Westminster  School  he  was  dinmiiwed 
however  in  1792.  A  periodical  called  the  'FhigeUant'  had  been 
started  by  Southey  and  some  of  the  other  youths  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  school,  and  in  the  ninth  number  waa  printed  a  sarcastic  attack 
upon  corporal  punishment^  then  practised  with  great  severity  in  the 
sdiool.  The  head-master.  Dr.  Vincent^  immediately  commenced  a 
prosecution  for  libel  against  the  pnbliaher,  npon  which  Southey 
avowed  himself  the  author,  and  ofiered  an  apology ;  but  the  master 
was  implacable^  and  Southey,  though  he  had  mada  a  distinguished 
reputation  in  the  school,  waa  ignominioualy  dismissed.  About  the 
same  time  his  father*s  afBsirs  became  hopelesaly  embarrassed,  and  the 
old  man  died  broken  in  spirit  a  few  months  later.  Southey's  nnde 
did  not  however  desert  him :  in  January  1798  he  went  up  to  Oxford, 
but  the  Dean  of  Christchurch  (Qyril  Jackson)  refused  to  admit  hin^ 
on  acconnt  of  lus  dismissal  from  Westminster,  and  he  was  entered  ot 
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Bailiol  Golkge,  hii  uncle's  iniention  bdag  that  he  dioiild  enter  the 
Charch.  But  the  treatment  he  met  with  fix>si  those  hi  authority  ma 
Uttle  adapted  to  fit  hixa  for  a  college  life;  and  it  was  ahnost  unavoid- 
able that  his  enthuuastio  tempenunent  diould  preoipitate  him  into 
the  so-colled  liberal  opinions  both  in  veligion  and  politics  i^ch  the 
French  reTolution,  yet  in  its  morning  of  promise,  had  spread  both  in 
France  and  in  this  oountay.  He  went  to  the  oxtreme  of  free-thinkiBg 
on  both  subjects;  and  in  1794  he  left  Oxford,  witii  neither  the  disd- 
pUoe  nor  «ie  teaming  of  which  he  was  very  fimramaUy  impressed. 
**  Two  things  only/'  he  used  to  say,  "  he  learned  at  Oxford — to  row  and 
to  swim."  But  he  woi^ed  hard  and  read  mudi  while  there,  and  if  he 
derived  Uttle  firam  his  tutors  he  gained  much  from  his  own  labonnu 
He  had  moreover  slready  become  a  most  inde&tigable  writer  of  vene. 
In  one  of  his  letters,  written  during  a  tempoimry  absence  from  college, 
in  December  1798  (some  time  after  the  ccmpktaon  of  '  Josn  of  Aro '), 
he  says  "I  have  aooompUahed  a  moat  siduons  task,  tnnsoribed  all  my 

verses  that  appear  worth  the  trouble,  except  letters. Upon 

an  average  10,000  verses  are  burnt  and  lost,  the  same  numbsr  pre* 
served,  and  15,000  worthless."  He  had  already  at  least  commenced 
the  course  of  almost  unparsUeled  industry  which  he  maintained  as 
long  as  his  faculties  lasted.  But  the  foture  veas  dai^  before  him. 
With  his  present  sentiments  he  could  not  enter  the  Ciraroh,  and  he 
could  not  ecpect  much  further  aid  from  his  undo.  His  strong 
political  opinions  shut  him  out  from  any  public  employmenti  and 
fhmi  indulging  the  hope  of  much  success  in  any  profession.  It  was 
in  these  circumstances  that  the  '  pantisocratio '  scheme  was  started. 
He  and  a  felloW'^ownsmau,  a  young  Quskw  named  Robert  Lovell, 
published  in  this  same  year  a  volume  of  poems,  under  the  names 
of  Bion  and  Moschus.  It  was  just  before  this  too  that  Southey 
became  acquainted  with  Coleridge.  LoveU  had  married  a  Hiss 
Fricker  of  Bristol;  and  in  November  1795  Sonthey  and  Coleridge 
on  the  same  day  united  themselves  to  her  two  sisters.  The  three, 
vrith  two  college  friends  of  Southey,  had  formed  a  plan  to  go  out 
together  to  the  wilds  of  North  America,  and  there  to  set  up  what 
they  called  a '  Fantisocracy,'  in  which  they  were  to  live  without  either 
'  kings  or  priests,  or  any  of  the  other  evils  of  Old  World  society,  and  to 
renew  the  patriarchal  or  the  golden  age.  But  this  fancy  was  never 
even  attempted  to  be  practically  carried  into  effect.  Ihe  mends  were 
without  money,  and  their  grand  scheme  necessarily  came  to  an  abrupt 
eloee.  For  awhile  Southey  supported  himself  l^  delivering  public 
lectures  on  history  in  BrutoL  Cottle  the  bookseller  gave  him  50 
guineas  for  Ids  unpublished  '  Joan  of  Arc,'  and  he  set  ham  to  work  to 
compose  more  verses,  by  which  he  now  calculated  he  diould  be  able 
to  maintain  himself  acccvding  to  his  present  modest  hopes.  A  visit 
of  his  unde  to  Bngland  removed  Southey  from  his  precarious  position. 
On  his  return  to  Portugal  Mr.  Hill  took  Southey  with  him ;  but  after 
a  stay  of  six  months  he  came  back  to  ESngland,  his  uncle  having  found 
it  impossible  to  alter  his  reeolutlen  againi^  entering  the  uhurch, 
ti  ough  he  seems  by  this  time  to  have  become  reooncUed  to  her 
doctrines.  His  journey  however  had  been  the  means  of  turning  the 
current  of  his  thoughts,  and  it  had  enabled  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
which  afterwards  proved  of  so  mudi  value  to  him. 

He  returned  to  Bristol  in  the  summer  of  179(^,  and  having  stayed 
there  long  enough  to  prepare  for  the  press  his  volume  of  *  Letters 
from  Spain  and  Portugal,'  he,  in  the  following  February,  removed 
to  London,  and  entered  himsdf  a  student  of  Qray's-inn.  For  a  little 
while  he  fanded  that  he  should  make  a  lawyer,  but  he  did  not  for  a 
day  relinqmsh  his  poetic  studies.  We  find  him  (March  1797)  writing 
to  his  friend  Cottle,  ^I  advance  with  sufficient  rapidity  in  Blaekstone 
and  Madoc.  I  hope  to  finish  my  poem  and  b0gin  my  practice  in  about 
two  years."  In  little  more  than  two  years  he  had  finished  his  poem, 
but  all  of  law  he  ever  acquired  had  been  ended  long  before.  After 
about  a  year's  trial  he  gave  up  the  pursuit  as  utteriy  impraotieable^ 
and  he  began  to  think  serioudy  of  literature  as  his  ooeupation.  His 
uncle  however  invited  him  to  "inake  another  visits  with  his  wife,  to 
Lisbon,  and  he  made  good  use  of  his  stay  there  in  extending  his 
acquaintance  with  the  Uterature  of  the  south.  Meanwhile  his  friends 
had  been  trying  to  find  some  offidal  appointment  for  him,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  to  England  in  1801  Mr.  Rickman  obtained  him  the 
post  of  private  secretary  to  Hht.  Corry,  at  that  time  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  for  Ireland,  with  a  salary  of  about  8502.  a  year,  of  which 
half  was  spedfied  as  travelling  expenses.  His  office  required  his 
presence  in  Dublin,  but  its  duties  were  extremely  light,  and  after 
awhile  Mr.  Cony  proposed  to  sdd  as  a  make-weight  the  tuition  of 
his  son ;  but  as  this  was  an  employment  for  which  he  had  not  bargained 
and  had  little  inclination,  Southey  threw  up,  after  holding  it  in  all 
little  over  six  months,  what  he  i»lled  **  a  fooUsh  office  and  a  good 
salary,*'  and  determined  to  trust  to  literature  for  his  support.  ^Vom 
the  booksellers  he  now  found  little  difficulty  in  obtaining  employment 
enough,  in  reviewing  and  the  like,  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  his  still 
modest  wants,  and  to  assist  the  relatives  who  were  even  less  pros- 
perous than  himself.  He  about  this  time  too  collected  and  editoi  an 
edition  of  Chatterton's  works,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  fond  for 
Chatterton's  sister,  Mrs.  Newton,  who,  with  her  family,  was  in  very 
distressed  drcumstancef.  The  edition  was  published  by  Southey's 
friend  Cottle  in  three  volumes  at  the  close  of  1802,  and  the  friends 
had  the  delight  of  knowing  that  Mrs.  Newton  obtained  S002.  through 


thdr  generous  labouxs.  This  was  however  only  one  of  a  long  -liit  of 
noble  yet  thoroughly  unostentatioua  services  of  a  similar  kind  which 
Southey  willing  rendered,  when  he  thought  that  labour  and  effort 
would  be  usefully  bestowed. 

In  1804  he  established  himself  at  Ontk  Hall,  near  Eesmck,  Cum* 
beriand,  and  there  he  spent  the  remaining  fbrty  years  of  hto  life. 
Cderidga  was  already  livhig  with  his  family  at  Greta  Hall,  and  Words- 
worth at  Rydale,  near  Ambledde,  some  fourteen  miles  distant ;  whenoe 
the  three  poets  came  to  be  for  many  a  year  commonly  spdcen  of  as 
the  Lake  poets— though  then*  poetry  had  in  truth  not  mudi  in 
eonunon.  Coleridge  however  after  a  very  irregular  residence  even- 
tually left  KeswidL  in  S^tember  1808,  never  to  return,  though  his 
wile  and  children  remained  under  Bouthey's  hospitable  'itwf ;  which 
also  shdtered  lus  wife's  other  sister,  Mn.  Lovell,  who  had  z«oently 
been  left  a  widow,  and  who  remained  an  inmate  of  South«y\i  housft 
till  his  death. 

Long  before  this  time  South^  had  abandoned  his  deeaootatic  creed, 
and  taken  up  with  one  diametrically  oppodte.  For  all  the  rest  of  his 
life,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  an  ardent^  uncompromidng,  and  some- 
what intdecant  monarchist  and  churohman,  promulgating  and  main- 
tuning  dootriaes,  both  ecdesiastical  and  politiod,  which  w«re  in  some 
respects  even  somethiog  beyond  conservative. 

Having  now  fahiy  adopted  literature  as  his  profesdon,  he  devoted 
himself  to  it  with  a  resolute  and  untiring  industry,  of  whkh  in  the 
biography  of  English  literary  men  there  is  scarcely  a  paralld.  He 
says,  writing  about  this  time  to  a  friend :  ^My  actions  ar^  as  tegular 
as  those  of  St.  Donstan's  quarter-boys.  Three  pages  of  history  [of 
Portugal]  after  brsakfast  <equivalent  to  five  m  small  qharto* printing); 
then  to  tcaneeribe  and  eopy  for  the  press,  or  to  make  My  selecttens 
and  biographies  [for  *  Specimens  of  &e  English  Poets^»  or  what  else 
suits  my  humour  till  dinnertime;  from  diener-time  tUl  tea  I  read, 
write  letters,  see  the  newspaper,  and  very  often  indulge^in  a  siesta. 
....  After  tea,  I  go  to  prntry  [he  was  now  writing  the  'Curse  of 
Kehama'],  and  correct  and  rewrite  and  copy  till  I  am  tfa«d,  and  then 
turn  to  anything  else  to  supper.  And  this  is  my  life;"  And  such  his 
life  continued  to  be,  "finding  his  highest  pleasure  and  his  recreation 
in  the  pursuits  necessary  for  earning  his  daily  bread"  as  long  as  he 
could  guide  a  pen.  The  following  list  of  his  publications  diows  the 
result  of  this  steady  unbroken  diUgenoe,-— to  make  the  list  complete, 
we  have  induded  those  which  he  wrote  prior  to  his  settlement  at 
Keswick,  though  some  of  them  have  been  already  mentioned  : — 

In  1794,  *  Poem%'  in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Lovdl,  1  voL  8vo. — 
1795,  'Joan  of  Are,'  an  Epic  Poem,  4to.~1797,  *  Minor  Foems,'  2  vols, 
8vo ;  '  Letters  written  during  a  short  reddenoe  in  Spun  and  Portugal,' 

1  vol  Svo.— 1799  and  1800,  *The  Annual  Anthology'  (a  miscelUneous 
colleoti<m  of  poetry,  of  which  he  was  the  editor  and  prindpal  writer), 

2  vols.  8va— 1801,  'Thalaba  the  Destroyer,  a  Metrical  Bomance,'  2 
vols.  12ma— 1808,  <  Amadis  de  Qaul'  (a  prose  translation  from  the 
Spanish  verdon  by  Qarda  Ordofiez  de  Montalvo  of  that  romance, 
which  Southey  contenda  to  have  been  originally  written  in  Portuguese 
by  Vasco  de  Lobehfu),  4  vols.  12mo. ;  the  works  of  Thomas  (Hiatterton 
(in  oonjonetion  vrith  Mr.  Amos  Cottle,  the  'Life,'  origindly  printed  m 
the  second  edition  of  the  *  Biographia  Britannica,'  being  by  Dr.  O. 
Gregory),  8  vds.  8vo.~1806,  <  Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poems,'  8vo; 
'Madoc,^  a  Poem,  hi  Two  Parts,  4to.— 1807,  'Specimens  of  the  Later 
English  Poets,  with  Preliminary  Notices,'  8  vols.  8vo;  *Palmerin  of 
England,'  translated  from  the  Portuguese,  4  vols.  8vo;  *  Letters  from 
England '  by  Don  Manuel  Velasques  Espriella  (pseudonymous),  8  vols. 
12mo ;  *  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White^  with  an  account  of  his  life,'  2 
vols.  8vo.— 1808,  <  The  Chronide  of  the  Cid,  Rodrigo  Dias  de  Bivar, 
fiK>m  the  Spanish,'  4to.— 1810,  'The  Curse  of  Kehama,'  a  poem,  4to. ; 
'  Hie  History  of  Brasil,'  voL  i  4to.— 1812,  <  Omniana,'  2  vols.  8vo.— 
1818,  'Life  of  Ndson,'  2  vds.  8vo.— 1814, ' Okrmen  Triumphale  for 
the  commenoement  of  the  year  1814,. and  Carmhia  Aulica,'  'Odes  to 
the  Prince  Regent^the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  the  Kiog  of  Prussia,'  1 
vol.  4to;  'Roderidc,  the  last  of  the  Goths,*  4to.— 1815,  'Minor  Poems,' 
(re-arranged,  ftc.)  3  vols. — 1816,  'The  Lay  of  tise  Laureate ;'  '  Carmen 
Nuptiale'  (a  poem  on  the  maxriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte),  12mo ; 
'A  Poet's  Pilgrimage  to  Waterloo,'  8vo;  *  Specimens  of  Later  Britidi 
Poets.'— -1817,  'Wat  Tyler,  a  Dramatic  Poem'  ^written  in  a  vein  of 
ultra^acobinism,  in  1794,  and  now  surreptitiously  publidied),  12mo. ; 
'  A  Letter  to  William  Smith,  Esq.,  M.P.'  (on  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
ceding publication),  8vo ;  '  Morte  d'Arthur  (a  reprint  of  Sir  Thomas 
Malory's  prose  romance),  with  Introduction  and  Notes,'  2  vols.  8vo ; 
•History  of  Braril,'  vol.  ii  4to.— 1819, '  History  of  BraaU,'  vol.  iii.  4to. 

—'1820,  Life  of  John  Wedey,'  2  vols.  8vo 1821,  *  A  Vision  of 

Judgment'  {b,  poem  in  English  hezameten),  4to ;  'The  Expedition  of 
Orsua  and  the  Crimes  of  Aguirre'  (partially  printed  in  1812,  in  the 
Second  Part  of  the  Third  Volume  of  the  '  Edinburgh  Annual  Register,' 
(for  1810),  12mo.— 1822, '  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,'  vol.  iiL  8vo. 
— '  Historj^  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  vol.  i.  4to  (an  expansion  of  what  had 
been  origmaUy  published  in  the  'Edinburgh  Annual  Register,'  1810, 
&a).— 1824,  'The  Book  of  the  Church,'  2  vols.  8vo.— 1825, « A  Tale  of 
Paraguay'  (a  poem),12mo. — 1826, '  Vindlciso  Ecdedsa  Anglicans,'  &c, 
8vo.— 1827,  '  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,'  vol.  ii.  4to.— 1829,  'Sir 
Thomas  More;  or  Colloquies  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of 
Sode^,'  fto.,  2  vols.  8vo ;'  All  for  Love,  or  the  Sinner  Well  Saved ;' 
and  'The  POgrim  to  Compostella,  or  A  Legend  of  a  Qodk  and  a  Ileu/ 
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12ino. — 1880, '  Life  of  John  Bunyan/  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the 
'Pilgrim's  Progress.' — 1831,  'Attempts  in  Verse  by  John  Jones;  with 
Inti^uctory  Essay  on  the  Lives  and  Works  of  our  Uneducated 
Poets/  8yo  ;  'Selections  from  the  Poems  of  Robert  Southey,  Esq. 
LLJ)./  12mo;  'Select  Works  of  British  Poets,  from  Chaucer  to 
Jonsoa,  edited  with  Biographical  Notices,'  1  yoL  royal  8vo. — 1832, 
'Essays,  Moral,  and  Politioal,'  2  yols.  8vo;  'Selections  from  Southey,' 
Prose,  12mo;  'History  of  the  Peninsular  War,' voL  ilL  ito. — 1833, 
'Naval  History  of  England,'  voL  i  12mo.  (in  Lardner's  'Cabinet 
Cyok>p»dia'),  completed  in  5  vols.  18i0.--1834,  'Dr.  Watts's  Poems, 
"with  a  life  of  the  Author'  (in  Cattermole's  'Sacred  Classics'),  12mo ; 
'  The  Doctor'  (anonymous),  vols.  i.  and  IL  8vo. — 1835, '  The  Doctor,' 
ToL  iii  8vo ;  '  The  Works  of  William  Cowper,  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author/  vol  i  12mo,  completed,  in  15  vols,  in  1837  and  1838.— 1837, 
*The  Poetical  Works  of  Robert  Southey/  collected  by  himself,  10  vols. 
12mo ;  '  The  Doctor,*  vols.  iv.  and  v.,  8vo. 

To  these  works,  making  in  all  above  a  hundred  volumes  of  various 
sises,  are  to  be  added  numerous  papers  (his  son  gives  a  list  of  126) 
upon  hirtoiy,  biography,  politics,  morals,  and  general  literature,  pub^ 
lished  in  toe  '  Quarterly  Review,'  to  which  he  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor from  its  establishment  in  1809,  till  head  and  hand  would 
work  no  longer.  He  also  wrote  for  some  years  the  historical  portion 
of  the  'Edinburgh  Annual  Register/  and  contributed  other  matter 
to  that  work,  which  began  to  be  published  in  1810,  and  was  discon- 
tinned  in  1824.  He  likewise  wrote  52  papers  in  the  first  four  volumes 
(1802-5)  of  the  'Critical  Review/  and  three  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly.' 
After  his  death  there  appeared  <  The  Doctor,'  vols.  6  and  7,  edited  by 
his  son*in-law  the  Rev.  J.  Wood  Warter,  who  has  likewise  edited  a 
reprint  of  that  work  in  1  vol.  8vo,  1847 ;  '  Oliver  Newman,  and  other 
Fragments,'  edited  by  his  son-in-law  the  Rev.  H.  HUl,  1  voL  8vo,  1845; 
'Robin  Hood/  a  fragment,  pubUsbed  by  his  widow  in  1847;  and  the 
first  volume  of  the  '  Life  of  Dr.  Andrew  Beiy  completed  by  his  son 
in  three  volumes.  He  was  besides  one  of  the  most  regular  and  volumi- 
nous of  letter-writers.  Of  the  large  collections  formed  by  his  friends^ 
some  appeared  in  Robberd's  'Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of 
William  Taylor,  of  Norwich/  2  vols.  8vo,  1848 ;  and  a  very  large  number 
more  were  embodied  in  Southey's  '  Life  and  Correspondence ; '  but  a 
still  more  complete  collection  has  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Warter,  of 
which  four  volumes  appeared  in  1856  under  the  title  of '  Selections  of 
the  Letters  of  Robert  Southey,'  &o.  To  complete  the  idea  of  his  won- 
derful literary  industry  however  it  is  necessary  to  mention  that  not  only 
was  he  a  most  regular  and  omnivorous  reader,  but  that  he  used  to  make 
extracts  from  all  he  read  with  the  diligence  of  the  dullest  of  collectors. 
From  these  voluminous  collections  (which  he  had  already  lai^ely 
employed  in  the  notes  to  his  poems,  his '  Omniana,'  and  still  more  pro- 
fusely in  the  mosaic  pages  of  his  '  Doctor '),  Mr.  Warter  has  formed  and 
published  four  thick  volumes  (sq.  8vo,  double  columns),  under  the  title 
of  '  Southey's  Commonplace  Books,'  consisting  of  voL  i.,  '  Choice  Pas- 
sages;' ii,  'Special  Collections;'  iii, '  Analytical  Readings ; '  andiv., 
'  Original  Memoranda.' 

In  1807  Southey  received  a  pension  for  literary  services,  amounting 
to  160^  a  year  dear,  which  he  set  aside  to  meet  the  premiums  on  an 
insurance  which  he  now  efifected  on  his  life.  In  November  1813,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Pye,  Southey  was  appointed  poet-laureate ;  and  in 
1821  he  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1835  a  pension  of  ZOOl,  a  year  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  Sir  Robert  had  offered  him  a 
baronetcy;  but  his  circumstances  did  not  permit  him  to  accept  of  it, 
and  for  tiie  same  reason  he  had  also  more  than  once  declined  being 
brought  into  parliament;  Indeed  till  he  received  his  last  pension, 
with  all  his  industry  he  had  only  been  able,  as  he  expressed  it,  "  to 
live  from  hand  to  mouth."  He  lost  his  first  wife  in  1837,  she  having 
been  for  many  years  sufiering  from  mental  alienation ;  and  he  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  on  the  4th  of  June  1839,  with  Miss  Caroline 
Bowles,  a  lady  long  well  known  in  the  literary  world,  and  of  whom 
a  brief  notice  will  be  found  below.  But  soon  after  this  his  hitherto 
incessantly  active  and  probably  overtasked  mental  faculties  began  to 
give  way,  and  he  sank  mto  a  condition  which  gradually  became  one 
of  deeper  unconsciousness  till  death  removed  him,  on  March  21, 
1843.  He  left  a  son  and  three  daughters.  His  valuable  library, 
In  its  way  almost  unrivalled,  was  afterwards  disposed  of  l^  auction 
in  London. 

As  a  poet^  Southey  can  hardly  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  even  of 
the  poets  of  his  own  time.  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  Shelley  and 
Keats,  Byron  and  Scott,  Moore  and  Crabbe,  and  Campbell,  whatever 
differences  of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to  their  relative  merits  or  their 
positions  in  reference  to  one  another,  will  be  generally  admitted  to 
have  each  and  all  evinced  more  or  Isss  of  a  mens  divinior  which  was 
wanting  in  him.  The  light  whidi  was  original  and  self-sustained  in 
them,  seemed,  even  when  it  shone  the  strongest,  to  be  only  reflected 
light  in  him.  In  mere  fertility  he  was  equal  to  any  of  them ;  but  his 
mind,  althoogh  a  teeming,  was  not  an  inventive  or  creative  one.  It 
returned  manifold  the  seed  deposited  in  it,  but  communicated  to  it 
comparatively  little  of  any  new  nature  or  quality.  His  imagination 
might  even  be  said  to  be  both  opulent  and  gorgeous ;  still  there  was 
wanting  Uie  true  spirit  of  life — that  whioh  distinguishes  a  real  thing 
from  a  painted  show.  No  natural  human  voice  coming  from  the  poet 
himself  animated  his  verse ;  but  rather  an  artificial  sound,  as  from  a 


flute  or  an  organ.  Such  poetry  may  be  both  beautiful  and  majestic ; 
but  it  fails  permanently  to  interest,  and  will  not  live ;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  alien  from  and  so  fatal  to  poetry  as  any  admixture  of  tha 
mechanical.  It  acts  like  a  dead  substance  imbedded  in  a  living  body. 
Witness  such  an  instance  as  that  of  Darwin,  who  however  was  almost 
immeasurably  inferior  to  Southey.  There  is  in  truth  much  rhetorical 
splendour  in  parts  of  Southey*s  poetry,  especially  in  his  '  Curse  of 
Kehama,'  and  in  his  'Roderick ;'  and  some  of  his  ballads  and  other 
shorter  pieces,  flowing  on  as  they  do  in  the  easiest  and  purest  English, 
are  very  happy. 

In  hu  prose  writings  the  great  merits  of  Ms  style  show  to  all  advan* 
tags.  It  is  essentially  a  prose  style,  and  one  unsuited  to  poetry,  at 
least  to  poetry  of  a  high  order,  by  some  of  the  very  qualities  that  eon* 
stitute  its  characteristic  excellence.  Its  facility  and  fluency,  running 
into  some  degree  of  diffuseness ;  its  limpid  perspicuity ;  its  equability 
and  smooUmess ;  even  its  very  purity,  are  unsuited  for  the  passion, 
the  rapidity,  the  boldness,  the  novel  combinations  of  poetry.  Both  in 
its  merits  and  in  its  defects  Southey's  style  may  be  compared  to  glass, 
whic^  perfectly  transmits  the  light,  but  refuses  to  conduct  the  light- 
ning. It  does  not  often  rise  to  any  splendour  of  eloquence ;  it  has 
little  or  no  brilliancy  of  any  kind;  but  whether  for  narrative^  for 
exposition,  or  for  animated  argumentation,  it  was  perhaps  the  most 
efiective  English  style  of  the  time.  It  combines  in  a  remarkable 
degree  a  somewhat  lofty  dignity  with  ease  and  idiomatic  vigour,  and 
is  equally  pliable  to  the  expression  of  sprightly  and  playful  as  of  severe 
and  indignant  sentiment. 

He  certaioly  was  not  nearly  so  great  a  thinker  as  he  was  a  writer. 
He  had  little  subtlety  of  intellect,  and  he  took  rather  a  passionate 
than  a  reasoning  view  of  any  subject  that  greatly  interested  him. 
Much  of  his  political  and  economical  speculation  is  now  probably 
regarded  as  altogether  wrong-headed,  even  by  the  most  ardent  of  his 
admirers.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  he  was  thoroughly  honest 
and  in  earnest  in  whatever  opinions  he  at  any  time  professed.  He  was, 
by  the  universal  testimony  of  those  to  whom  he  was  best  known,  of  a 
sincere,  generous,  high-minded  nature,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  private 
life  a  man  worthy  of  the  highest  estimation. 

(Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southey,  edited  by  his  son,  the 
Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A.,  6  vols.,  1849-50;  and  Southey's 
Writings.) 

Caboline  Anns  Southet  (better  known  ss  Caholinb  Bowles),  the 
second  wife  of  Robert  Southey,  was  the  only  child  of  Captain  Charles 
Bowles,  of  Buckland,  near  Lymiogton,  Hampshire,  where  she  was  bora 
December  6, 1787,  and  where  she  spent  the  whole  of  her  days,  with  the 
exception  of  the  four  yearn  of  her  married  life.  Her  early  days  spent  in 
the  comparative  solitude  of  a  retired  village  of  the  New  Forest^  and  a 
feeble  state  of  health,  induced  a  morbid  shrinking  from  society,  which 
she  never  in  later  life  endeavoured  to  shake  off,  even  when  her  poems 
had  made  her  name  widely  known,  and  her  friendship  eagerly  sought 
after.  Miss  Bowles  first  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  authoress  in 
1820,  when  her  poem  '  Ellen  Fito- Arthur '  was  published,  but  without 
her  name.  Indeed  it  was  not  till  many  years  later  that  any  of  her 
works  were  issued  with  her  name,  though  their  authorship  was  no  secret 
in  literary  circles.  In  1822  she  published  *  The  Widow's  Tale,  and  other 
Poems ;  '  in  1826  '  Solitary  Hours'  (prose  and  verse) ;  and  in  1829,  in 
two  volumes, '  Chapters  on  Churchyard^,'  whioh  had  already  appeared 
in '  Blackwood's  Magaaine,'  where  they  had  excited  much  interest.  In 
June  1839,  as  already  mentioned.  Miss  Bowles  was  .married  at  Boldre 
Church,  in  the  New  Forest,  to  Robert  Southey.  Some  twenty  years 
before,  and  whilst  they  were  quite  unknown  to  each  other,  a  literary 
correspondence  had  oommenosd  between  them,  and  it  was  continued 
with  little  interruption,  their  mutual  respect  gradually  strengthening 
into  warm  friendship.  Their  marriage  was  a  melancholy  one,  at  least 
for  the  lady.  Southey's  mental  fatties  were  already  beginning  to 
fail,  and  they  soon  gave  way  altogether.  But  she  never  permitted  a 
murmur  to  escape  her  at  her  heavy  lot,  During  his  few  remaining 
years  she  ministmd  to  him  with  unwearying  devotion,  and  her  devoted- 
ness  deserved  a  somewhat  different  notice  than  the  ungenerous  refereuce 
made  to  it  in  Mr.  Cuthbert  Southey's  life  of  his  father.  She  survived 
her  husband  somewhat  over  ten  years,  but  her  health  had  entirely 
broken  down  under  her  affliction,  and  her  last  years  were  years  of 
constant  suffering.  She  found  at  first  occupation  in  completing  a 
poem  on  Robin  Hood,  commenced  by  Southey,  which  she  published 
in  1847,  and  afterwards  in  collecting  her  husband's  letters,  which  have 
since  been  edited  by  Mr.  Warter.  The  poetry  of  Caroline  Bowles  is  of 
a  kind  that  will  always  give  pleasure  to  persons  of  a  reflective  turn  of 
mind,  but  is  scarcely  fitted  lor  continuous  popularity.  It  is  tender, 
graceful,  and,  though  somewhat  melancholy,  pervaded  by  a  fine 
moral  tone ;  but  it  is  diffuse,  and  wanting  in  strength  of  thought  and 
passion.     She  died  July  20, 1854. 

SOUTHWELL,  NATHANIEL,  became  a  Jesuit  in  1624,  and  twenty- 
four  years  afterwards  was  made  secretary  to  the  general  of  the  Order, 
which  office  he  held  during  seventeen  years.  He  died  at  Rome  in 
1676,  in  which  year  he  published  his  continuation  of  the  Jesuits' 
'  Library,' '  Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Societatis  Jesu,  Opus  inchoatum  h 
RP.  Petro  Ribadeneira,  et  productum  ad  Annum  1609 ;  oontinuatum 
&  Philippe  Alegambe  ad  Aimum  1C43;  reoognitum  et  productum  ad 
Annum  1675,  2l  Nathanaelo  Sotwello,'  Rome,  folio,  1676.  Southwell's 
continuation  is  considered  inferior  to  that  of  Alegambe.    The  work 
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wai  afterwards  oontinTied  by  Oadia»  who  oommenoed  his  taak  in  1788, 
and  performed  it  to  the  general  BatUfaction  of  the  Society. 

SOUTHWELL,  ROBERT,  deaoended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Norfolk,  was  bom  in  1560.  He  was  educated  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  1578  entered  tlie  Society  of  Jeeoits  at  Rome.  In  1686  he  was  ap- 
pointed prefect  of  the  EngUsh  Jesoits'  College  in  that  eity,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  sent  to  England  as  a  missionaiy.  He  resided  chiefly 
with  Anne,  coontess  of  Arundel,  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  and  died  there.  Southwell  was  apprehended  in  July  1592. 
and  was  strictly  examined  by  Queen  Elisabeth's  agents  as  to  a  supposed 
plot  against  the  queen's  government  No  disclosures  oould  be  obtained 
from  him,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where,  in  the  course 
of  three  years,  he  is  said  to  have  been  ten  Umes  subjected  to  the 
torture.  At  length  he  admitted  that  he  was  a  Jesuit  and  that  he 
came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  proselytes  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  By  an  act  passed  in  1686  (27  Elia.,  a  2)  an  Englishman 
who  was  a  Jesuit  and  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  was 
declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason.  It  was  probably  under  this  act  that, 
on  the  20th  of  February  1595,  he  was  brought  to  trial  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench.  Our  authorities  however  do  not  state  what  was  the 
precise  charge  against  him,  but  he  was  found  guilty,  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  on  the  following  day  was  executed  at  Tyburn.  His 
demeanour  was  firm,  he  declared  that  he  was  proud  to  profess  himself 
a  Jesuit,  and  thamked  God  that  he  had  been  called  upon  to  suffer 
martyrdom.  His  writings,  which  are  both  in  prose  and  verse^  were 
once  very  popular  among  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  writes  rather 
elegant  English  for  the  age  in  which  he  Uved,  but  the  matter  will 
hanlly  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal,  at  least  to  Frotestants. 

Southwell's  principal  works  are  the  following: — 'A  Consolation  to 
Catholics  imprisoned  on  account  of  Religion,'  and  a  '  Supplication  to 
Queen  EliaabeUi,'  London,  1598;  *St.  Petei^s  Complahkt;  with  other 
Poems,'  1693 ;  '  Mssonhe ;  or  Cwtain  excellent  Poems  and  Spiritoall 
Hymns,*  4to,  1696,  4to  1600, 12mo,  1620,  1630,  1634;  'The  Triumph 
over  Death,'  1695, 1696;  'A  Short  Rule  of  Good  Life,'  8vo;  <Mary 
Magdalen's  Funeral  Tears,'  1609;  'Epistle  of  Comfort  to  those 
Catholics  who  lie  under  Restraint,'  8vo,  1606;  <  Peter's  Compkint,' 
<  Mary  Magdalen's  Tears,'  and  the  '  Triumph  over  Deaths'  weie  printed 
together  in  8vo,  London,  1620. 

SOUTZO.    rSuKO^] 

SOUYESTRB,  EMILE,  one  of  the  most  able  writers  of  the  modem 
French  school,  was  bom  at  Morlaix,  in  Brittany,  on  the  16th  of  April 
1806.  His  £sther  was  an  engineer  officer  employed  in  repairing  the 
roads  and  bridges  of  his  district  Educated  at  the  college  of  Pontivy 
until  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  began  to  evinoe  a  decided 
taste  for  literature.  But  his  father*s  death  in  1828  induced  him  to 
select  the  bar  as  his  profesBion.  He  therefore  studied  the  law,  and  in 
1827  was  formally  received  as  an  advocate  at  Rennet.  He  soon  how- 
««ver  grew  weaiy  of  waiting  for  practice  and  proceeded  to  Paris,  with 
a  strong  determination  of  setting  up  as  an  author.  His  first  efforts  in 
this  way  were  not  enoouraging:  Having  written  a  drama,  the  'Si^e 
of  Missolonghi,'  it  remained  unnoticed  at  the  theatres  tmtil  M.  Alex- 
andre Duval,  a  Breton  like  himself,  and  already  known  as  a  sucoessfol 
dramatist,  supported  him  with  his  interest  After  this  his  tragedy 
was  read,  accepted  at  the  Th^tre  Fran^ais,  and  pat  into  the  prompter's 
hands.  But  then  came  the  '  censure'  with  its  pruning  knife,  and  such 
was  the  mutilation  of  his  piece,  as  to  scare  the  very  mansgen  who 
had  before  applauded  it  Thus  disappointed  of  his  hopes,  he  returned 
to  his  funily,  and  being  left  without  resources,  accepted  a  situation  as 
shopman  with  M.  MeUinet,  a  bookseller  at  Nantes.  In  this  situation 
he  was  living  when  the  July  revolution  of  1880,  and  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.,  ^ve  so  much  stimulus  to  the  voung  generation. 

He  began  in  1830  to  write  for  the  provincial  press,  and  in  1882  was 
appointed  managing  editor  to  a  liberal  journal  pubUshed  at  Brest 
Whilst  living  with  M.  Mellinet,  Bmile  Souvestre  was  firequently  noticed 
by  the  customers  who  frequented  the  library,  for  his  unobtrusive  good 
sense,  and  one  of  these^  the  deputy  Luminals,  a  gentleman  devoted 
to  the  reform  of  national  education,  conoeived  a  friendship  for  him. 
The  deputy  soon  perceived  that  Emile  Souvestre  felt  an  nnusual 
interest  in  the  same  object,  and  having  founded  a  school  at  Nantes, 
for  the  illustration  of  his  new  plan,  he  entrusted  the  management  of 
it  to  young  Souvestre,  and  another  yoathfol  reformer,  M  Papot, 
under  whom  its  success  was  from  the  first  decided.  In  1886  M 
Souvestre  was  made  regent  de  rh^toriqne  at  the  college  of  Mul- 
house,  in  Alsace ;  he  did  not  however  continue  many  months  in  this 
situation. 

For  several  years  he  had  been  quietly  colleoting  materials  to  produce 
a  work  on  his  own  province,  to  which  he  was  extremely  attached. 
This  he  did  in  1836,  under  the  title  of  '  les  Demiers  Bretons,'  a  book 
which  at  once  established  his  name.  It  is  one  of  tiie  best  descriptions 
of  Brittany,  full  of  vivid  yet  unexaggerated  painting,  and  affords  a 
just  idea  of  the  customs,  manners,  and  literature  of  the  '*  Wales  of 
France."  His  '  Echelle  des  Femmes '  appeared  at  the  same  time,  and 
was  likewise  successfuL  Encouraged  by  this  change  of  fortune,  Emile 
Souvestre  returned  to  Paris  to  fix  himself  there.  He  was  then  thirty, 
and  his  future  lot  was  decided. 

For  the  next  twelve  years,  188648,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
'redaction'  of  the  'R^vue  de  Paris,'  and  the  'R^vue  des  Deux 
Hondes;'  he  also  contributed  many  notices  and  feuilletons  to  the 


<  Temps,'  the  *  National,'  the  'Si^e,'  and  the  'Journal  du  Commerce.* 
His  style  is  very  pleasing ;  his  matter  thoughtful  and  instructive.  Hie 
articles,  tales,  and  books  have  none  of  the  levity,  or  persiiSage^  so 
lamentably  common  in  too  many  of  his  counttymen  in  the  present 
day;  they  may  be  taken  up  with  full  reliance  on  their  taste  and 
tendency.  Among  his  numerous  writings  may  be  cited :  his  <  Yoysge 
dans  le  Finist^re,'  'La  Maison  Rouge,'  'Le  Mat  de  Cocagne,'  'Pierre 
et  Jean,*  and  '  Les  Confessions  d'un  Ocrvrier.'  This  last  especially  is 
aworic  of  incontestable  value,  full  of  maxims  of  the  soundest  charaeter^ 
especially  as  relates  to  the  industrious  classes.  He  has  also  pro* 
duced  several  successful  dramatic  pieces,  amongst  others :  'Le  Filleul 
de  tout  le  Monde,'  'Le  Riche  et  le  Pauvre,'  'Henri  Hamelin,' '  Ain^ 
et  Cadette,' '  L'Onde  Baptists,'  'Maitresse  et  Fianote;*  and  '  Un  Enfimt 
de  Paris.'  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  good  history  of  the  Revolution 
of  1848. 

In  1848,  Emile  Souvestre,  who  never  lost  sight  of  the  principle  of 
educational  reform,  was  appointed  by  M.  Camot,  then  minister  of 
public  instruction,  a  lecturer  in  one  of  the  schools  established  for  the 
civil  service.  He  likewise  gave  gratuitous  lectures  in  the  evenings  to 
large  audiences,  consisting  of  working  men  and  their  families.  These 
lectures  were  well  calculated  to  produce  a  benefidal  effect^  and  were 
always  crowded. 

In  1868  he  spent  the  summer  months  m  lecturing  in  the  principal 
towns  in  Switserland.  These  lectures  were  also  very  sucoessfuL  Ue 
seemed  to  have  found  a  new  vocation,  and  hsA  begun  to  difitise  new 
and  more  rational  ideas  among  a  dass,  who  do  not  always  think  for 
themselves,  when  his  health  gave  way,  and  death  put  an  end  to  his 
useful  labours,  on  the  6th  of  July  1864.  Having  nuuried  a  second  time^ 
he  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  three  daughters. 

SOUZA,  JEAN  DE,  was  bom  at  Damascus  in  Syria,  in  1780,  of 
Roman  CStholic  parents.  He  came  to  Lisbon  with  some  French 
Capuchins  in  1760,  and  was  there  protected  by  the  house  of  SkM^th^ 
Qaspar  Saldanha  presented  bim  to  the  Maquis  of  Pombal,  who 
appointed  him  interpreter  and  secretary  to  the  embassy  which  Joseph  L 
sent  in  1778  to  the  Emperor  of  Marooca  He  was  often  employed  in 
such  negociations,  and  always  acquitted  himself  with  credit  The 
queen  having  founded  a  chair  for  the  Arabic  language  in  tide  Univer- 
sity, named  Sousa  professor,  and  he  composed  for  it  the  Qrammar  which 
is  still  in  usa  He  was  made  correspondent  of  tiie  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences,  and  retiring  to  the  convent  of  Jesus,  disd  there  on  the  29th 
of  January  1812. 

SOUZA-BOTELHO,  DOM  JOSE-MARIA,  was  bora  at  Oporto 
March  9th,  1768.  His  father  was  governor-general  of  the  province  of 
St  Paul  in  Brazil.  Souza  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Coimbra, 
and  in  1778  he  entered  the  army,  where  he  served  till  1791.  He  was 
then  nominated  ambassador-plenipotentiary  to  Sweden.  Fh>m  Stock- 
holm he  passed  in  1795  to  Copenhsgen  in  the  same  capacity.  His 
father^s  death  recalled  him  in  1799  to  Lisbon.  He  was  next  sent  on  a 
mission  to  England,  but  the  object  of  his  mission  was  frustrated  by 
the  FYsnch  not  admitting  him  to  the  congress  at  Amiens  in  order  to 
look  after  the  interests  of  Portugal  On  the  general  peace  in  1802, 
Sousa  went  to  France  as  plenipotentiary,  and  stayed  there  till  1805, 
where  he  had  every  possible  exerdse  ibr  his  diplomatic  ingenuity.  It 
was  a  perilous  position ;  and,  disgusted  with  public  afBurs,  he  resolved 
to  confine  hii  attention  to  literature,  for  which  he  had  always  mani- 
fested a  strong  disposition.  Camoena,  tiie  pride  of  Portugal,  had  ever 
been  his  favourite  author,  and  he  resolved  on  producing  an  edition  of 
his  worki  which  should  be  a  lasting  monument  He  spared  neither 
time,  trouble,  nor  expense.  He  corresponded  with  all  the  learned,  and 
after  twelve  yeara'  labour  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  completing  it  in 
1818.  He  prefixed  a  dedication  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  a  mass  of 
curious  bibliographical  rssearches,  and  a  critique  on  Craoens^  where 
in  his  editorial  enthusiaBm  he  extols  Camoens  over  all  modem  poets, 
and  even  implies  that  he  equals  Homer  and  YirgiL  He  formed  the 
project  of  writing  a  History  of  Portugal,  but  his  declining  health  only 
allowed  him  to  finish  some  fragments  of  it    He  died  June  1, 1826. 

SOUZA«  MANUEL  FARIA  E,  was  bom  at  Souto  in  Portugal,  in 
1690,  of  a  noble  and  andent  fsrnily.  He  manifested  great  precocity^ 
and  when  nine  years  old  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Braga,  where  he 
distinguished  lumselt  In  1606  he  wss  taken  as  secretary  bv  one  of 
his  powerfrd  relations,  and  then  commenced  his  diplomatic  education. 
In  1618  he  married  and  went  to  Madrid ;  but  though  well  recom« 
mended,  Us  rough  manner  hindered  his  advancement  at  court  In 
1682  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy,  under  the  Marquis  Costel  Rodrigo,  to 
Rome,  where  his  learning  attracted  the  attention  of  Urban  VIII.  and 
the  men  of  letters  at  the  pontifical  court  Having  some  quarrel  with 
the  marquis,  he  quitted  him  and  returned  to  Spain;  but  he  was 
arrested  at  Barcslona  by  order  of  the  marquis,  and  was  only  released 
by  the  powerful  intercession  of  some  friends.  He  then  renounced 
politics,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  Such  was  his 
activity,  that  he  himself  states  that  he  daily  wrote  forty-eight  pages, 
each  page  containing  thirty  lines ;  and  he  possessed  such  rhetoriod 
facility  that  in  one  day  he  could  compose  a  hundred  addresses  of  con- 
gratulati<m  and  condolence,  all  different  from  each  other.  (Bouterwek, 
'Hist  of  Port  lit,'  278.)  He  obtained  a  small  pension  from 
Philip  IV.,  and  the  cross  of  chevalier;  but  to  his  pen  he  trusted  for 
subsistencei  He  died  in  1649,  at  Madrid.  His  manners  were  very 
eccentric^  and  his  dress  the  same:  among  his  other  peculiarities  it  Is 
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mentiooad  that  neither  the  enfcreatiea  of  his  wife  nor  of  his  frieDds 
eoold  proTail  on  him  to  eat  off  an  immense  beard  which  rendered  him 
very  oonspiouoiis.  He  was  pvond,  independent^  and  vehement,  but 
aflbctionate  and  amiable. 

As  a  poet  Souza  ranks  high  in  Portogal,  though  most  of  his  works 
are  written  in  Spanish ;  but  his  works  are  little  relished  by  foreigners, 
nor  have  they  been  tnnslated.  His  talents  were  vitiated  by  the  bad 
taste  of  the  age.  He  was  but  a  reflex  of  the'extravi^ganoeB  and  con- 
ceits  of  Lope  da  Vega,  Marino,  and  Qongora.  Prodigious  facility  and 
fertility  of  imagea  and  rhymes  he  oertainly  displays,  but  they  axe  of 
themselves  vices  when  not  corrected  by  a  refined  judgment.  Moat  of 
hia  ideaa  are  intolerably  fantastic,  as  where  he  speaks  of  the  "ten 
luoid  arrows  of  ciystal  which  were  darted  from  his  idbania'a  eyes, 
which  produced  a  rubious  effect  on  his  paiO)  though  the  cause  was 
cryf  talline ; "  yet  he  sometimes  hits  a  very  fanciful  image,  as  where  he 
lays  of  his  mistress's  eyes,  "  Love  has  written  my  fate  in  the  beauty  of 
those  eyes,  n^dh  are  as  large  ss  my  pain  and  dark  as  my  destiny  :"— 

"  OJoa,  en  ouya  bermoeura 
Cifro  ml  sucrte  el  Amcr, 
Orandes  eomo  ml  dolor, 
Kegros  eomo  ml  Tontttra." 

But  when  we  add  that  he  wrote  six  hundred  sonnet^  besides 
eclogues,  and  all  in  this  strained  fanciful  style,  it  may  be  conceived 
how  tedious  his  works  become. 

As  a  critic  he  has  been  long  revered  as  an  oracle — "  De  ser  venerado 
por  Oraculoi"  says  Machado ;  but  an  iDspection  of  his  treatises  on  the 
sonnet  and  on  poetry  will  show  the  wortblessness  of  them,  "^^y  ^^^^ 
curious  evidences  of  what  a  nation  will  consent  to  as  regards  oritioiBm. 
Bousa  slso  published  a  '  Commentary  on  the  Lusiad,'  which  ii  inter- 
esting for  the  aame  cause  as  his  treatises,  and  which  Bouterwek  thinks 
"  a  production  more  calculated  to  obscure  than  illustrate  the  original." 
Souaa's  works  are— 1, '  Discurios  Morales  y  Politicos,'  Madrid,  1628 ; 
2,  '  Commentarios  sobre  la  Lusiada,'  1639 ;  8,  '  Defensa  por  los  Com- 
mentarios  sobre  la  Lusiada,'  1640;  4,  *IUmas  varias  de  Luis  de 
Camoes,  oommeDtadoa  por  Manuel  de  Faria  y  Souza,'  Lisbon,  1685; 

5,  *  Epitome  de  las  Histories  Portnguesas,'  1626 ;  6,  <  Europea  Portu- 
gese,'  1666;  7,  'Imperio  de  la  China,  y  Culture  Evangelioa  por  los 
Beligiosos  de  la  Compa&ia  de  Jesus,'  1648;  8,  'Fuente  de  Aganipe, 
varias  Rimas,'  1646* 

SOYU'TI,  a  philosopher,  called  by  Wiistenfeld  ('Qeechiohte  der 
Arabischen  Aerste  und  Naturfoncher,'  8vo,  Qottmgen,  1840,  p.  166) 
Abul-Fadhl  Abd  XL-Rahman  Ben  Abu  Bekb  Ben  Mobaicmbd  JilXl 
BD-DiK  eii-Sotuti,  or  OsTun,  was  bom  on  the  Ist  of  Rajeb  a.h.  849 
(2nd  of  October  A.D.  1445),  at  Cairo.  He  received  a  good  education, 
so  that  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  entered  the  academy,  where  he  heard 
the  meet  diatinguished  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  began  to  give 
instruction  himself  in  some  departments.  He  was  most  deeply 
versed  in  the  exposition  of  the  Korto,  the  criticism  of  traditions, 
jurisprudence,  and  the  syntax  of  the  ilj«bio  grammar.  His  studies 
embraced  almost  all  the  sciences ;  but  he  himself  confesses  that  his 
knowledge  of  medicine  was  very  slight  and  superficial,  and  to  attempt 
to  solve  a  mathematical  problem  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  were  obliged 
to  carry  a  mountain  :  notwithstanding  this,  he  composed  some  works 
on  medical  subjects.  He  was  so  voluminous  a  writer,  that  the  number 
of  his  writings  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  560 ;  of  these  however 
some  are  said  to  have  ooosisted  of  a  single  sheet,  many  were  nothing 
more  than  a  pamphlet,  and  others  wore  only  extracts  and  oompilations 
(irom  laiger  works.  His  extensive  leamiog  is  duly  acknowledged  by 
his  coDtemporaries,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  justly  reproached  for 
being  too  much  taken  up  with  himself,  and  thinking  himself  equally 
raised  above  the  soholan  of  his  own  time  and  his  predeeessort. 
Although  on  this  aocount  he  had  few  friends,  he  succeeded  in  being 
appointed  professor  at  the  Academia  Sheichunia,  a.b.  872  (A.D.  1467), 
as  his  father  had  been  before  him ;  and  besides  other  appointaientB,  he 
afterwards  received  also  the  professorship  at  the  Acidemia  Bibarsia. 
However,  he  was  deprived  of  the  latter  appointment  a.h.  906 
(a.d.  1500),  and  when  it  was  offered  him  again,  A.H.  909  (a.i>.  1508) 
he  refused  it.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  Jornada  L  aa  911  (17th  of 
Beptember  a.d.  1505). 

The  following  list  of  fuoh  of  his  works  •■  relate  to  medicine,  or 
have  been  published,  is  given  by  Wiistenfeld  :^1. '  Ck>dez  Animalium,' 
an  extract  out  of  Demiri's  '  Historia  Animalium,'  with  a  sketch  of  the 
medical  uses  to  be  obtamed  from  animsls,  and  an  appendix ;  printed 
in  Latin,  with  the  title  *  De  Proprietatibus  et  Virtutibua  Mediois  Ani- 
malium,' ed.  Abraham  SccheUensis,  Paris,  1647;  and  again,  with 
remarks  by  John  £liot»  London,  1649,  or  LeydsQ*  1699.  2. '  Inseriptio 
Codicis  de  Nominibus  Animslium,'  a  continuation  of  the  former. 
8.  Tractatus  de  Febre  ejusque  Speoiebus.'  4.  'Revelatio  Nubis  de 
Praestantaa  Febris.'    5.  'Hortos  Mundus  de  Puritate  k  Menstmia.' 

6.  '  Via  Plana  et  Locus  Adadquationis  Irriguos,  de  DicUs,  Faotisque 
Mohammedis  ad  Medicinam  Spectantibus.'  7*  '  Liber  Clasaium  Viro- 
rum  Qui  Koraui  et  Traditionum  Cognitione  excelluerunt,  Anctore  Abn 
Abdalla  Dahabio,  in  Epitomen  coegit  et  oontinuavit  Anonymus,  e  C^d. 
Qoth.,'  ed.  H.  F.  Wiistenfeld,  GtotUagss,  1888 ;  the  Antmymout  author 
is  SoyuU.  8.  'Conversatio  Pulohra  de  Historia  Missis  et  Cahirao; 
Fragmeota  qu»dam  Auctort  Gehdeddino  Sqjuthansi  e  Cad.  UpeaL 
exc«rp.  Car.  Job.  Tombeig/  Upsalin,  1834.     9.  <Sojutii  Liber  de 


Interpretibus   Eorani,'  ed.  Alb.  Meursinge,  Lugduo.  Baiav^  1839. 

10.  <  Veth  liber  as-Sojuti  de  Nominibus,'  2  parU  4to,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1840-42,  and  '  Veth  Supplementum  annot.  in  lib.  ae-Sojuti  oont.  nov. 
oodd.  collat  exe.  ejc  As^am,'  anio  et  Ibo  'i-Athiro,'  4to,  iK,  1850. 

11.  '  Sayuti's  Itqan  on  the  exegetio  Sciences  of  the  Qoran,  in  Aiabie, 
edited  by  Mawlawiee  Basheerood-Deen  and  Noorool-Haqq,  with  aa 
Analysis  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,'  in  the  'BiUiotheoa  Indica'  of  the 
Asiatic  Sodety  of  Bengal,  10  faso.  published,  CSalontta,  1854,  ftei 
Wiistenfeld  oonsideni  that  the  work  translated  by  Reynolds,  with  the 
title  <  History  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,'  by  JahU  Addin  al-Siuti, 
8vo,  Lond.,  1886,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  subjeet  of  the  present 
artidft 

SOZCMENUS,  HERMIAS,  caUed  by  some  of  Salamia  in  Cypma, 
otherwise  named  SaIiAKaneb  Hxbmzas  Sozoxbkub,  or  Hibxiab,  eon  of 
Soiomenus,  a  diureh  hiitorian  of  the  5th  century,  was  bom  in  Palea- 
tioe,  probably  at  Oaaa.  He  was  educated  in  a  monsstevy,  and,  after 
studying  law  at  Berytos^  went  to  Constsntinople,  where  hie  practised 
as  an  advocate,  and  also  wrote  in  Greek  his  <  Church  History/  which 
consists  of  9  book%  and  embraces  a  period  of  117  years,  from  a.d.  823 
to  439.  He  is  superior  to  his  contempwaiy  Socrates  in  his  style, 
which  is  modelled  upon  that  of  Xenophon;  but  in  other  reepeote 
there  is  such  a  close  resemblance  between  the  works  that  Sozomenus, 
who  was  the  younger  of  the  two,  is  supposed  to  have  aeen  the  work  of 
Socrates,  and  to  have  used  it  without  acknowledgment  He  sone- 
timee  mentions  facts  tiiat  are  not  in  Socrates ;  but  these  are  generally 
of  little  importance,  and  relate  chiefly  to  the  hermite  and  monks,  ol 
whom  he  expresses  unbounded  admiration.  He  is  deficient  in  judgment, 
and  makes  many  chronologioal  errors.  His  ninth  book  relates  chiefly 
to  political  history.  Sosomenus  lived  in  the  reign  of  TheodosioB  II., 
to  whom  he  dedicatee  his  History.  He  had  previoualy  written  an 
epitome  of  ^urch  history  from  the  ascension  of  Christ  to  the  defeat 
of  Licinius,  which  is  not  now  extant 

The  history  of  Sosomenus  is  printed  with  all  the  editioiis  of 
Socrates. 

(Valesius,  De  ViU  d  Script  Soeraiii  et  Sotomeni;  Lardner,  Credi- 
hilUy  ;  Scboell,  Getehiehie  der  Griechiiehen  LUimyUur,  vol  iti,  p.  S17.) 

SPA'DA  LIONELLO,  a  distinguished  painter,  both  in  fresco  and 
in  oil,  of  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  and  one  of  the  best 
colourists  of  the  Bolognese  school.  He  was  bom  in  Bologna,  of  very 
poor  parents  of  the  labouring  class,  in  1576.  He  was  employed 
whilst  a  boy  as  a  colourgrinder  by  the  Caracci;  but  through  an 
observing  mind  and  an  ambitious  dispositioo,  he  was  led  himself  to 
attempt  design,  and  incited  to  an  endeavour  to  emulate  the  great 
works  by  whteh  he  was  surrounded.  He  at  first  copied  in  the  sdiod 
of  the  CSaiacci,  but  afterwards  became  the  scholar  of  Bagliooe,  and 
contracted  a  fiiendship  with  hia  fellow-scholar  Dentone.  fVom  Den- 
tone  Spada  learnt  perspective^  and  most  probably  acquired  that  oorxeol 
taste  and  trae  feeling  for  chiaroscuro  for  which  his  works  are  con- 
spicuous, and  which  prevented  him  from  being  carried  away  by  the 
haid  contrasts  of  Caravaggio^  when  he  adopted  the  styls  of  that 
master. 

Stung  by  a  eontemptaoos  remark  of  Guide's  upon  a  pictore  that 
he  had  painted,  Spada  determined  to  avenge  himself  by  opposing  a 
bold  and  natural  s^le  to  the  delicate  and  ideal  style  of  Quido.  He 
accordingly  went  to  Rome  and  became  the  scholar  of  Caravaggio,  who 
then,  as  the  rival  of  Cesari,  was  at  the  height  of  hia  reputation.  Spada 
accompsnied  Caravsggio  to  Malta,  and  returned  to  and  established 
himself  at  Bologna,  master  of  a  new  style  much  after  the  manner  of 
Caravsggio;  as  bold  as  Caravaggio's,  but  less  vulgar,  and  softer  and 
more  harmonious.  His  de*ign  is  natural,  though  not  choioe;  hia 
chiaroscuro  powerful  and  rich;  his  colouring  brilliant  and  tme^ 
though  rather  red  in  the  shadowi^  but  this  may  be  the  effect  of  time, 
for  Maliasla  appears  to  have  considered  him  nnsorpasaed  as  a 
colouiist 

Spada's  works  were  much  admired  by  Tisrini,  with  whom  he 
painted  in  competition  several  timea;  but  some  of  his  rivals  in 
Bologna  contemptuously  styled  him  'La  Soimis,'  or  the  ape  of  Cara- 
vsggio. He  however  soon  esmed  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the 
best  painters  of  his  time,  and  he  received  several  orders  for  great 
works  in  Beggio,  Modena,  Psma,  snd  other  neighbouring  dtaes;  and 
in  consequenoe  of  the  successful  execution  of  these  works,  Spada  waa 
appointed  hia  court  painter  by  Banuocio,  duke  of  Panna.  His 
fortune  now  equalled  his  reputation,  and  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  which  was  however  not  a  long  one,  at  the  court  of  Banucoio. 
He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  very  humorous  snd  satirical  disposition 
(many  specimens  of  his  humour  are  recorded  by  Malva^,  and  pre- 
sumlog  upon  the  great  esteem  and  friendship  of  the  duke  for  him,  he 
madehiinself  much  disliked  by  the  courtiers  and  nobles  of  Parma; 
and  upon  the  sudden  death  of  Banuocio  by  apoplexy,  Spada  found 
himself  deserted.  This  appears  to  have  had  a  great  effect  upon  hia 
mind,  and  although  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  shortly  followed  the  duke 
to  the  grave.    He  died  in  1622,  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

Spada  superintended  the  decorations  of  the  celebrated  and  at  that 
tune  unrivalled  theatre  of  Farma.  The  generality  of  hia  compoaitions 
are  half-figures,  of  the  natural  size,  after  the  manner  of  Caravaggio 
and  Guercino.  Holy  Familiee  by  Spada  an  not  rare  in  the  galleries 
of  Bologna  and  Lombardy ;  the  Bxeoution  of  John  the  Baptist  was 
also  a  favourite  subject  of  his.     His  masterpiece  is  generally  con- 
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aicUred  to  be  the  great  pktore  of  '  San  Domenico  burning  the  pro* 
scribed  Books  of  the  Heretics,'  in  the  church  of  that  saint  at  Bologna. 
The  following  works  also  gained  him  great  reputation  : — '  The  Miracle 
of  St.  Benedict,'  at  the  monastery  of  S.  Michele  in  Bosco,  a  picture 
which  so  pleased  Sacchi  when  he  saw  it  that  he  took  a  sketch  of  it ; 
( Susannah  at  the  Bath,'  and  the  '  Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,'  at 
Modena ;  a  'Madonna,'  at  Eeggio ;  and  a  *  St.  Jerome/  and  a  'Martyr- 
dom of  a  Saint,'  at  Parma  :  the  two  last  pictures  are  painted  more  in 
the  style  of  the  Caracei  than  any  of  his  earlier  works.  Spada  wrote 
verses,  some  specimens  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Malvasia. 
He  left  several  scholars,  and  has  had  some  imitators ;  Pietro  Desani 
of  Bologna,  end  Orazio  TalaiAi  and  Sebastiauo  Yercellesi  of  Keggio, 
were  the  most  distinguished. 

SPAGNOLBTTO.    [Rlbbba.] 

SPALDING,  JOHANN  JOACHIM,  was  bom  on  the  let  of  Novem- 
ber 1711,  at  Triebseesy  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  where  his  father  had  a 
■chool,  and  wss  afterwards  appointed  preacher.  Young  Spalding 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Kostock  and  Greifswalde ;  and  although 
theology  was  the  department  to  which  he  chiefly  devoted  himself,  he 
paid  great  attention  to  other  branches  of  learning.  In  1745  he  was 
appointed  secretary  to  the  Swedish  embassy  at  Berlin  ;  but  he 
remained  in  this  post  only  for  two  years,  as  he  preferred  the  bffioe  of 

Ereacher  at  Laasahn,  in  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  was  offered  to  him. 
a  1757  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  pmpositus  and  fir»t  preacher 
at  Barth ;  and  it  was  about  the  same  time  that  he  began  his  numeroua 
theological  works,  which  are  no  less  distinguished  for  clearness  of  style 
than  of  thought^  and  were  received  with  general  approbation.  Owing 
to  the  reputation  whidi  he  gained  as  an  author  and  an  orator,  he  was 
in  1764  appointed  first  pastor  and  provost  to  the  Kicolaikirche  at 
Berlin,  where  some  time  afterwards  he  was  also  elected  a  member  of 
the  chief  consistory.  In  this  new  and  extensive  sphere  of  action  he 
showed  so  muoh  mildness  of  character  combined  with  dignity  that  he 
won  the  affection  and  veneration  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him. 
Through  his  sermons  however  he  exercised  the  greatest  influence : 
they  were  foil  of  deep  feeling  and  profound  thought ;  and  in  point  of 
style  they  ranked,  and  still  rank,  among  the  best  specimens  of  German 
pulpit  oratory.  There  is  little  in  them  that  will  remind  a  reader  that 
Spaiding  lived  at  a  time  when  the  German  language  was  just  entering 
upon  its  new  career  of  development.  In  1788,  when  the  king 
Frederic  WiUiam  II.,  instigated  by  WoUner  and  others  of  the  mystic 
and  pietiatic  party,  issued  an  edict  (Religioneedict)  condemning  all 
freedom  of  thought  in  rdigious  matters,  Spaldiog,  who  belonged  to 
the  opposite  party,  was  in  some  degree  obliged  to  resign  his  oiffices. 
This  firm  adherence  to  his  principlM  raised  Spalding  still  higher  in 
public  estimation :  he  spent  the  last  years  of  lS»  life  in  xetireineat. 
He  died  on  the  2Qth  of  March,  1S04,  at  the  age  of  ninety. 

The  works  of  Spalding  are  very  numerous:  they  are  part^  on 
philosophical  and  ethical  subjects,  and  partly  on  theology.  The  priur 
cipal,  which  have  all  gone  through  several  editions,  are—'  Ueber  die 
Bestimmung  des  Mensd^en,'  Griefiswalde,  1748 ;  '  Gedanken  uber  den 
Werth  der  Gefiihle  in  dem  Christenthum,'  Berlin,  1761;  'Ueber  die 
Kutebarkeit  des  Predlgtamtes,'  Berlixk,  1772 ;  and  'Eeligion  eine  Ange- 
legenheit  des  Menschen,'  Berlin,  1797.  His  sermons  were  published  in 
varioue  coUeoUoas  at  several  times.  The  'Life  of  Spalding'  was 
written  by  himself,  and  edited  with  notes  by  bis  son  Qeoig  Ladwig» 
8vo,  Halle,  1804. 

.  SPALDING^  GEORG  LUDWIG,  son  of  the  former,  mm  bom  in 
1762,  at  Barth.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  gymnasia  of  Berlin, 
unde*  Biiachingi  From  1779  to  1781  he  studied  philology  and  theology 
at  the  universiliea  of  Gottingen  and  Halle.  He  continued  his  studies 
in  private  aftet  ha  had  left  the  universities ;  and  in  order  to  improve 
his  knowledge^  he  undertook  a  journey  through  Germany,  Switierlsnd, 
France,  England,  and  Holland.  On  hii  return  to  Berlin  he  was 
appointed  tutor  to  the  children  of  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Prussia,  and 
in  1787  he  obtained  a  piofeasoiship  at  the  gymnasium  Zum  grauea 
Kloster  in  Berlin.  The  Bahgionfrcdict^  on  aooount  of  which  his  father 
had  given  up  his  offices^  induced  the  son,  who  held  the  aaoM  opinions^ 
to  abandon  the  study  of  theology  altogether,  and  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  philology.  In  1792  he  obtained  from  the  University  of 
Halle  the  degree  of  Master  cf  Arts ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  a 
ditteitation,  'Vindiciie  PhiloBophorum  Megaricorum/  &c.  A  iJiurt 
time  after  a  Leipzig  publisher  requested  him  to  revise  the  text  of 
Quinetilian,  and  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  this  writer.  Spalding 
agreed,  thinking  that  the  work  could  be  accomplished  in  a  short  time ; 
but  when  he  had  once  entered  upon  hia  task  he  found  much  ntiore  to 
do  than  he  had  aBtieipated ;  and  that  it  was  necessary,  if  the  work 
ms  to  be  done  well,  to  devote  all  his  time  to  it.  This  waa  indeed 
henceforth  tiie  great  object  of  his  life.  In  order  that  he  might  not  be 
disturbed  in  his  work,  he  even  refused  the  directorship  of  his  gymna- 
sium, which  had  become  vacant,  and  was  offered  to  him.  In  1808  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Berlin  Academy.  In  1805  he  made  a 
journey  to  Italy  in  order  to  ccUnte  a  Florsntfaks  manuscript  of  Quine- 
tilian. During  the  latter  part  of  his  lifSs  he  held  the  high  office  of 
oeunsellor  in  the  ministry  for  public  instruction.  He  died  in  1811, 
>^r  he  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  kst  nineteen  yeara  of  his 
life  upon  the  criticahstndy  of  Quinetilian ;  and  vet  the  work  was  not 
finished  at  his  death,  for  only  the  first  three  volumes  ha4  keen  pub* 
lUhcd  at  Leipaif ,  In  the  yean  1798, 1803,  and  1808 ;  the  remaining 


two  volumes  were  edited  by  Buttmann  and  Zumpt,  ISIO  and  1829. 
Spalding  has  not  written  much,  but  what  ha  haa  done  is  masterly.  He 
was  a  man  of  very  mild  though  lively  temperament,  and  beloved  and 
esteemed  by  men  like  Buttmann  and  Niebuhr.  A  memoir,  or  rather 
eulogium,  on  Spalding  by  Buttmann,  was  printed  in  the  '  TraasadioM 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  of  1814  and  1815.' 

SPALDING,  SAMU£L,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  80th  of  May, 
1807.  He  furnished  an  example  of  suocsss  attendant  on  the  persever- 
ing pursuit  of  knowledge^  in  the  absence  of  any  remarkable  ability  or 
aptness  for  its  attainment  According  to  the  testimony  of  his  friend^ 
it  was  only  by  means  of  great  labour  that  he  could  perfiDnn  his  daily 
tasks  while  at  school ;  though  his  steady  application,  resulting  very 
much  even  at  this  early  period  of  his  life  from  a  aense  of  duty,  the 
effect  of  moral  and  religious  training,  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself 
with  great  respectability ;  and  the  moderate  estimate  he  alwaya  enter- 
tained of  his  own  powers  appears  to  have  done  mueh  towards  forming 
those  habits  of  unremittmg  application  which  constituted  one  of  the 
strongest  features  of  his  intellectual  character.  At  a  suitable  age  he 
was  placed  in  a  mercantile  house;  but  his  mind  soon  became  too 
deeply  interested  in  the  study  of  theology  to  allow  him  to  entertain 
the  idea  of  spending  his  life  in  a  seeukr  profession.  He  now  examined 
the  evidences  of  Christianity  with  the  moat  assiduous  care,  and  the 
work  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  this  subject,  together  with  the  diseouraes  of 
the  same  writer  on  the  relation  of  revelation  to  the  discoveries  of 
modem  astronomy,  inspired  his  mind  with  such  elevated  views  of  the 
grandeur  of  Christianity  and  the  expansive  benevolence  of  its  design, 
that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  pastoral  office  in  the  religioua 
connection  to  which  be  belonged,  that  of  the  CongregatioBal  Dissenters. 
He  consequently  applied  himself  to  study  with  fresh  ardour,  though 
he  had  to  conteud  with  a  naturally  feeble  constitution,  in  which  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  seeds  of  organic  disesse  early  existed. 

With  a  view  to  promote  his  object  of  quslifying  himself  for  the 
ministry,  Spalding  devoted  hia  time^  for  two  years,  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  private;  and  afterwards  entered  ae  a 
studeut  at  University  OoUcge,  London,  where  he  made  himself  an 
exact  Greek  scholarv  Dmring  his  academical  course  here  he  obtained, 
iu  addition  to  high  certificates  of  honour  in  other  dasses^  five  first 
prizes  in  the  classes  of  Hebrew,  French,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind  and  Logic.  Of  the  last  siil;jeot  his  pursuit 
was  ardent,  his  diligence  and  ability,  as  manifested  in  his  eeaays  and 
examinations,  being  suoh  as  to  mark  him  out  as  a  student  of  unusual 
merits  In  the  year  1839,  symptoms  of  incipient  pulmonaiy  disease 
induced  him  to  try  the  effeot  of  a  warmer  climate^  and  he  spent  the 
winter  in  the  South  of  Francci  On  his  return  he  underwent  the 
examination  for  the  Maater's  degree  in  the  University  of  London,  ia 
May,  1840.  In  the  TransacUona  of  the  Univeraity,  lus  name  is  men- 
tioned with  honour  for  his  examinations  in  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology,  and  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals^  and  the  History  cf 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  He  is  also  recorded  as  having  'passed  a  die- 
tinguiahed  exami nation'  in  Ik^o*  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  and 
Moral  Philosophy.  In  consequence  oi  this  success  he  was  urged  by 
the  examiners  to  write  on  some  of  these  subjects;  and  this  recom- 
mendation encouraged  him  to  compose  his  work,  entitled  '  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Christian  Morals.'  In  the  autumn  of  1840  Spalding  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years.  It  waa  during  this  period 
that  the  above-mentioned  work  was  written,  the  subject  of  whieh  he«^ 
ever  bad  occupied  his  mind  for  many  years.  On  his  retnm  to  JBaglaod, 
in  1842,  he  purposed  superintending  the  publication  of  his  Treatise^ 
but  was  prevented  by  the  progress  of  lus  disease;  and  aa  a  last 
resource  he  tried  a  sea-voyage,  and  went  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
where  he  died  on  the  14Ui  of  Januarv,  1884,  about  three  weeks  alter 
his  arrival  His  work  waa  published  during  the  same  year,  by  hs 
friends,  in  one  volume,  octavo.  We  have  aot  spaoe  for  say  cnttttsa 
of  Spalding's  theory  of  morals :  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to  a  baie 
summary  of  hia  principal  doctrines.  Th^  are  as  follows: — Our 
prisaaiy  notions  of  virtue  and  vise  are  derived  froaa  those  feelings  of 
moral  approbation  and  disappsobatioa  whi^  we  experience  in  viewing 
the  conduct  of  others.  These  notions  acquire  new  force  and  become 
more  distinct  in  consequence  of  the  emotions  which  we  experience  in 
the  review  of  our  own  conduct.  The  olyeots  of  moral  obligation  are^ 
first,  virtue  itself;  and,  secondJLy,  the  mode  ia  which  virtue  ought  to 
be  displayed  in  the  outward  conduetw  The  great  rule  of  aotioa  is  the 
will  of  God,  either  as  supematuraUy  rseealsd  or  as  inferred  from  the 
end  and  object  of  the  virtuous  affectioae  tkenselTes.  The  notion  of 
moral  obligation  is  an  imraedfete  eoasequenoe  of  tlie  teetimony  of 
our  moral  emotions.  The  great  oliject  ef  moral  i^probation  is  the 
principle  of  benevolence^  chosen  as  the  highest  and  moat  valoablo 
principle  in  our  nature.  AU  other  virtnea  are  necessarily  contained  in 
this  principle  of  benevoleoee;  i^>aii  Atom  whish  oven  sympathy  itself 
is  merely  pathological,  not  moral  The  moral  character  of  vio]»tioa 
dependa  entirely  on  the  object  of  choice.  In  slK>fft,  Spaldiog'a  theory 
may  be  characterised  by  its  referring  eoasdence  ultimately  to  emolioi^ 
not  to  moral  judgment;  by  its  asserting  the  necessity  of  these  being 
other  moral  agenta  in  existence  beeides  ooxsehres,  before  we  osa  have 
the  notion  of  virtue  or  of  vioe^  and  by  ita  reduction  of  all  the  forms 
of  virtue  to  the  one  principle  of  benevokace.  Without  picoounciBg 
either  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  merits  of  this  theory,  we  will  only 
add  that  the  workposaeasee  considenUnle  orighwlity,  sad  abounds  witl| 
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passages  of  genoine  power  aod  beauty ;  and  that  it  is  characterised 
throughout  by  an  elevation  of  thought  and  sentiment  which  diatinguiBh 
it  even  among  books  on  ethical  subjects.  The  author  writes  with  the 
glowing  warmth  of  one  whxMe  heart  is  in  his  work,  sometimes  with  an 
intense  ardour  of  feeliog.  The  book  is  therefore  of  a  popular  oast, 
though  it  often  discusses  principles  ably  and  profoundly.  It  exhibits 
also  in  a  striking  manner  the  real  harmony  subeiBting  between  the 
Christian  precepts  and  the  genuine  dictates  of  the  mor^  faculty,  not- 
withstanding apparent  or  supposed  discordances.  It  is  wholly  free 
from  all  sectarian  and  party  feeling,  and  exhibits  Tery  advantageounly 
tiie  benevolence  which  was  a  distinguishing  dharacteristio  of  the 
author^s  mind. 

SPALLANZA'NI,  LA'ZARO,  was  bom  at  Soandiano,  a  small  town 
near  Reggio,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  on  January  12th,  1729.  His 
early  education  was  directed  by  his  father,  J.  N.  SpallaDzaoi,  who  had 
considerable  reputation  as  a  lawyer :  and  when  he  had  i-eached  the 
age  of  fifteen,  he  was  sent  to  the  Jesuits*  College  at  Reggio,  where  he 
remained  during  several  years.  He  then  repaired  to  the  University  of 
Bologna;  and  while  there  his  studies  were  directed  by  his  kinswoman 
the  celebrated  Laura  BassL  He  had  early  imbibed  a  fondness  for  the 
natural  soienoes ;  but  his  family  insisted  on  his  embracing  his  father's 
profession,  and  he  had  completed  the  studies  necessary  for  obtaining 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  before  he  could  obtain  permission  to 
abandon  a  pursuit  which  was  extremely  distasteful  to  him.  Imme- 
diately on  quitting  the  profession  of  the  law  he  embraced  the  ecde- 
Biasticied  habit^  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  languages  so 
diligently,  that  in  the  year  1754  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  vacant  chair 
of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Greek  literature  in  the  University  of  Reggio. 
He  held  the  appointment  for  six  years,  during  which  time  he  published 
his  fint  and  only  philological  work,  a  critique  upon  a  translation  of 
Homer  in  Italian  verse  by  A.  M.  Salviani,  in  which  there  are  many 
important  errors. 

I)uriog  his  stay  at  Reggio  SpaUanaani's  name  had  become  known  in 
many  parts  of  Europe ;  and  he  received  invitations  from  the  Univer- 
sities of  Coimbra,  Parma,  and  C^s^ne^  all  of  which  he  declined  from 
his  desire  not  to  be  separated  from  his  family.  In  1761  however  he 
accepted  a  professorship  at  Modena,  which  was  only  a  few  miles  distant 
from  his  native  town,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  commencement  of 
the  high  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  his  investigations  into  dif- 
ferent branches  of  natural  science.  In  1766  he  published  a  sketch  of 
a  work  on  the  reproduction  of  animals;  and  though  during  his  sub- 
sequent life  he  completed  only  a  part  of  the  researches  which  he  had 
phumed,  yet  his  labours  are  most  valuable.  In  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  Bufibn,  which  had  been  eagerly  embraced  by  our  country- 
man Needham,  he  maintained  and  proved  that  the  Infusoria  are  really 
endowed  with  animal  life,  not  mere  organic  molecules,  as  those  authora 
had  supposed.  In  1768  he  published  the  result  of  his  investigationa 
into  the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation  of  tiie  blood,  a  subjecfe 
which  had  engaged  his  attention  for  many  years.  A  translation  of 
Bonnet's  '  Contemplations  de  la  Nature,'  w£ich  appeared  in  1769,  was 
the  last  work  published  during  his  stay  at  Modena ;  and  in  the  ensuing 
year  he  was  chosen  professor  of  natural  histoiy  at  Pavia,  which 
appointment  he  continued  to  hold  till  his  death. 

His  treatise  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood  had  led  to  his  being 
invited  to  Pavia;  and  on  entering  on  his  new  duties,  to  which  those  of 
director  of  the  museum  were  soon  added,  he  entii-ely  gave  up  literary 
pursuits.  The  labours  in  which  he  now  engaged  are  too  extensive, 
and  of  a  character  too  purely  scientific,  to  admit  of  an  analysis  here. 
They  were  principally  directed  to  elucidating  the  subject  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  and  the  functions  of  respiration,  digestion,  and 
generation,  on  all  of  which  he  published  treatises  after  his  removal  to 
Pavia.  The  number  and  ingenuity  of  his  experiments  are  not  more 
striking  than  his  close  and  logical  reasoning — excellences  which  pro- 
cured for  him  one  of  the  g^atest  honours  that  a  scientific  man  of 
that  day  could  receive^  in  the  dedication  to  him,  by  the  illustrious 
Haller,  of  the  second  volume  of  his  physiology.  Besides  his  larger 
works,  Spallanzani  contributed  numerous  papers  on  natural  history  to 
the  Transactions  of  various  learned  societies.  Kor  did  he  rest  content 
with  that  knowledge  only  which  could  be  acquired  by  books,  or  which 
the  museum  of  Pavia  or  the  surrounding  country  might  afford,  but  he 
undertook  journeys  to  difiiirent  parts  of  Europe.  In  1779  he  travelled 
through  the  greater  part  of  Switserland.  In  1781  he  visited  the 
ooasts  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Leghorn  to  Marseille,  and  remained 
in  the  latter  city  for  six  weeks.  In  the  year  1782  and  1783  he  visited 
Istria,  traversed  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  and  ^gean  seas,  and 
explored  the  Euganean  Mountains.  All  these  journeys  yielded  some 
fruit  to  the  scientific  traveller;  but  in  1786  he  undertook  a  longer 
▼oyage  than  any  he  had  before  made,  and  visited  Constantinople.  In 
Lis  route  thither  he  visited  Corfu  and  Cerigo ;  and  to  him,  and  his 
companion  Zuliani,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  we  owe  a  description  of 
the  geology  of  these  islands.  Various  objects  of  interest  engaged  his 
attention  during  a  stay  of  eleven  months  at  Constantinople;  after 
which  he  quitted  that  city,  and  returned  through  G^ermany  to  his  own 
oountiy,  from  which  he  had  been  absent  one  and  twenty  months. 

During  his  absence^  the  envy  of  some  of  his  colleagues  at  Pavia  had 
been  at  work,  defaming  his  character  and  accusing  him  of  having 
stolen  various  specimens  from  the  museum.  Spallanzani  heard  of  this 
while  at  Vienna,  from  which  place  he  sent  an  answer  to  the  chaigea 


against  him.  His  defence  overwhelmed  his  enemies  with  shame,  and 
the  return  of  Spallanzani  to  Pavia  was  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry ;  the 
students  met  their  professor  outside  the  waUs,  and  conducted  him 
with  acclamations  to  his  own  house. 

Three  years  afterwards  he  visitod  Sicily  and  Naples^  and  varioua 
parts  of  the  Apennines,  in  order  to  obtain  geological  spedmens,  in 
which  the  museum  at  Pavia  was  very  defident.  On  his  return  he 
devoted  himself  to  lecturing,  to  arrangmg  his  numerous  notes,  and  to 
cultivating  his  style,  which  he  endeavoured  to  form  on  that  of  Bu£fon. 
The  French  republic  offered  him  the  professorship  of  natoral  history 
in  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes  at  Paris,  but  he  dedined  to  accept  it^  and 
passed  his  latter  years  at  Pbvia,  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  honour 
which  a  man  of  sdence  oould  desire.  The  comfort  of  his  dedining 
age  was  interrupted  by  severe  bodily  suffering,  and  after  having 
experienced  frequent  attacks  of  apoplexy,  he  dlM  fiK>m  the  effecto  of 
a  fresh  seizure,  on  February  12, 1799,  aged  70  years* 

A  catalogue  of  Spallanzuii's  numerous  works,  many  of  which  have 
been  translated  into  English,  is  given  at  the  end  of  his  life,  in  voL 
vii.  of  the  *  Biographic  Mddicale ; '  and  a  lengthened  analysis  of  his 
labours  vrill  be  found  in  the  '  Eloge,'  by  M.  Alibert,  which  is  con- 
tained in  vol.  iii.  of  the '  M^moires  de  la  Sod^t4  Mddicale  d'Emulation.' 

SPA'NHEIM,  EZECHIBL,  the  son  of  Frederic  Spanheim,  a  theo- 
logian of  some  note,  was  bom  at  Qeneva,  on  the  7th  of  December 
1629.  Respecting  his  early  education  nothing  is  known;  but  from 
the  knowledge  which  he  displayed  when  yet  a  young  man,  we  must 
infer  that  it  was  well  regulated,  and  supported  by  considerable  talente 
on  the  part  of  the  youth.  When  he  was  thirteen  years  old  his  father 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Leyden, 
whither  he  removed  with  his  whole  family.  Ezechid  here  devoted 
himself  first  to  the  study  of  antiquity,  and  afterwards  to  that  of 
theology,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  D.  Heindus  and  Salmasins, 
who  guided  and  encouraged  him  in  his  studies.  He  also  stodied  the 
Oriental  languages,  espedally  Hebrew  and  Arabic ;  and  the  first  time  . 
that  he  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  author  was  in  a  controversy 
respecting  the  original  characters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  which  he 
denied  to  have  been  preserved  by  the  Samaritans,  as  L.  Capdl  had 
maintained.  The  work  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  bears  the  title  of 
'  Theses  contra  L.  Capellum  pro  Antiquitete  Literarum  Hebraioarum,' 
4to,  Leyden,  1645. 

In  1649  his  father  died,  after  having  shortly  before  written  a  work 
on  Universal  Grace,  which  was  now  severely  attacked  by  Amyranld. 
Spanheim  fulfilled  his  filial  duties  towards  his  &ther  by  replying  to 
this  unseemly  assault ;  but  shortly  after  this  event  he  retuiiaed  to 
Geneva,  where  the  chair  of  professor  of  doquenoe  was  offered  to  him, 
which  he  accepted  in  1651.  This  title  of  professor  waa  however 
merely  an  honorary  distinction  conferred  upon  him  by  his  native  dty, 
and  he  is  not  known  ever  to  have  undertaken  the  functions  of  a  pro- 
fessor  in  the  univerdty  of  G^eva.  He  only  ddivered  two  oooadonal 
disoourses  in  Latin,  which  however  he  published  in  Frendi,  under  the 
title,  *  Diicours  sur  la  Crdche  et  sur  la  Croix  de  Not  Sanv.  Jesus 
Christ,'  8vo,  Geneva,  1655,  a  new  and  corrected  edition  of  whioh  waa 
published  by  the  author  at  Berlin  in  1695.  In  the  meanwhile  how- 
ever the  fame  of  his  great  acquiremento  was  spreading  and  had  reached 
the  ear  of  the  elector-palatine  Louis  Charles,  who  appointed  him  tutor 
to  his  son  Charles.  He  diachaiged  his  duties  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  the  elector,  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  hours  to  the  stody 
of  the  andents,  and  of  the  German  law,  on  which  he  published  a  dis* 
sertetion  during  this  time.  He  also  translated  from  the  Greek  into 
French  the  Cassars  of  Julian,  illustrated  by  coins  and  other  andent 
dooumente.  .(8vo,  Heidelberg,  1660;  reprinted  at  Paria  in  1688,  and 
at  Amsterdam  in  1728)  As  a  trandation,  this  work  is  of  little  ^ne. 
The  great  prudence  which  Spanheim  had  ahown  during  the  time  he 
steyed  at  the  court  of  Heidelberg,  induced  the  elector  to  send  him 
to  Italy  to  renew  his  conneotion  with  the  princes  and  atetea  of  that 
country.  In  1659  Spanheim  thus  set  out  for  Itely,  where  he  vidted 
Florence,  Mantua,  Parma,  Modena,  and  Rome,  and  waa  everywhere 
received  with  great  distinction.  The  chief  study  which  he  pursued 
in  his  leisure  hours  waa  that  of  numiamatios ;  and  in  1664  be  pub- 
lished his  first  work  on  this  subject  at  Rome.  For  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  his  antiquarian  atudies  still  further,  he  also  vidted  Naples, 
Sicily,  and  Malta.  In  1665  he  returned  to  Hddelberg,  and  was  hence- 
forth employed  by  the  dector  in  the  most  important  political  and 
diplomatical  affairs.  He  was  succesdvely  sent  by  the  elector  to  the 
conferences  of  Oppenheim  and  Spire,  and  to  the  congreoa  of  Breda. 
Afterwards  he  was  appointed  minister  reddent  of  the  dector  in 
Holland,  and  then  in  England,  at  the  court  of  Charlea  IL  During 
his  stoy  in  England  the  ambassador  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg 
was  recalled,  and  Spanheim  waa  requested  and  tmdertook,  with  the 
consent  of  the  prince  pdatine,  to  noanage  also  the  affiurs  of  the  elector 
of  Brandenburg.  He  discharged  the  duties  of  his  twofold  office  so 
well,  that  the  elector  of  Brandenburg  deaired  him  to  enter  his  service 
exdudvdy.  This  Spanheim  did,  vrith  the  consent  of  his  former 
master,  though  not  without  his  regret  Sttiortly  after,  in  1680  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  sent  him  as  his  extraordinary  ambassador  to 
Paris,  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  post  he  held  for  nearly  nine 
years.  In  1689  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  for  some  time  he  gave  him- 
self entirely  up  to  his  favourite  atudies,  which  he  had  never  abandoned 
during  his  public  life.    At  Berlin  he  wrote  his  cdebrated  Letters  to 
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Beger  and  Morel,  on  some  nnsuBinatical  subjeoU^  and  aome  of  the 
Commentariea  on  anoient  writen^  which  we  shall  mention  hereafter. 

After  the  peaoe  of  Ryawidk,  in  1697,  Spanheim  returned  aa  amhas- 
aador  to  Paris,  where  he  remained  till  the  year  1701.  After  the 
elector  of  Brandenburg  had  aaaamed  the  title  of  king,  and  was  recog- 
nised as  such  by  the  other  powers,  Spanheim  was  nused  to  the  nmk 
of  a  baron,  and  was  sent,  in  1702,  aa  ambassador  of  the  new  king  of 
Prosfiia,  Frederic  I.,  to  England.  Here  he  remained  nniil  his  death, 
on  the  7th  of  KoTomber  1710. 

The  principal  works  of  Spanheim,  besides  those  already  mentioned, 
are— 1,  '  Diasertationes  de  Praeatantia  et  Usu  Numismatum  Anti- 
quorum/  which  was  first  published  in  one  volume,  4to,  Rome,  1664, 
and  reprinted  at  Paris  in  1671.  The  last  and  beet  edition  is  that  pub- 
lished in  foL,  London,  1706,  to  which  Yerburg,  in  1717,  added  a 
second  Tolume  from  the  papers  of  Spanheim.  The  whole  work  con- 
sists of  thirteen  dissertations,  addressed  to  his  friend  Falconieri.  It 
contains  a  store  of  information,  though  very  inconyeniently  arranged. 
2,  '  De  Nummo  SmymsBOrum  inscripto  ^iivpvaitav  wpvrdytiSt  scilicet  de 
Vesta  et  Prytanibus  Grsecomm  Diatriba,'  Paris,  1672.  This  work  is 
reprinted  in  Grssrius's  'Thesaurus,'  ▼.,  p.  660.  3,  'Lettre  sur 
rHistoire  Critique  du  Vieuz  Testament/  par  Richard  Simon,  Paris, 
1678.  4,  'Orbis  Romonus,  seu  ad  Constitutionem  Imperatoris  An- 
tonini,  de  qua  Ulpianus  leg.  zrii  Dig.  de  Statu  Hominum  Ezeroita- 
tiones  Duse,'  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that  published  in  London, 
1704.  Tiiis  work  is  still  of  great  value;  it  is  also  contained  in  the 
eleventh  volume  of  Grsovius's  'Thesaurus.*  Besides  these  worka 
Spanheim  wrote  a  number  of  Commentaries  upon  andent  authors, 
some  of  which  may  still  be  consulted  with  great  advantage.  Among 
them  we  shall  mention  his  Commentaries  on  the  Callimaohus,  in  the 
edition  of  Qrsevius,  and  reprinted  in  that  of  Emesti,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1761 ; 
on  Strabo,  Amsterdam,  1707 ;  on  the  first  three  oomediee  of  Aristo- 
phanes, in  Ktister's  edition  of  1707-9;  or  'Ael.  Aristides,' in  JebVs 
edition,  Oxford,  1722;  on  Josephus,  Leyden,  1726;  on  Thut^dides, 
in  Daker's  edition,  Amsterd.,  1731,  and  others. 

Compare  the  <  Acta  Eruditor.'  of  the  year  1711 ;  and  the  Memoir 
of  Spanheim,  by  Verbuig,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his 
'Dissert  de  Prsest.  et  Usu  Num.  Ant,'  p.  viil-ziz. 

SPARKS,  JARED,  an  eminent  American  biographer,  was  bom  in 
Connecticut  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Having  graduated 
at  Harvard  University  in  1815,  he  acted  for  a  time  as  tutor  there 
while  pursuing  his  theological  studies  in  the  divinity  school  On  the 
completion  of  these,  he  was  in  1819  ordained  minister  in  the  First 
Unitarian  church  in  Baltimore,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Channing 
preached  his  celebrated  sermon  on  'Unitarian  Christianity.'  The 
earlier  publications  of  Mr.  Sparks  were  theologi(»J,  and  chiefly  on 
controversial  matters.  Among  them,  that  which  attraoted  moat 
attention  appeara  to  have  been  'An  Liquiry  into  the  comparative 
Moral  tendency  of  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  Doctrinea,  in  a  series  of 
Letters  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Miller  of  Princeton,'  Boston,  U.  8,,  1828.  A 
work  which  he  commenced  about  the  same  time  formed  a  sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  Ids  theological  and  biographical  studies.  *A 
Collection  of  Tracts  in  Theology  from  Various  Authors,  with  Bio- 
graphical and  Critical  Notices,'  6  vols,  12mo,  Boston,  1823-26.  In 
1823  he  became  editor  of  the '  North  American  Review,'  a  work  which 
he  continued  to  conduct  for  about  five  years^  and  to  which  he  has 
been  a  frequent  contributor  since. 

His  earliest  biographical  work,  unconnected  with  theology,  was  the 
'  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  tho  American  traveller,  comprising  Selections 
from  his  Journals  and  Correspondence,'  1  vol  12mo,1828, 2nd  edition, 
Cambridge,  U.  S..  1829.  This  was  followed  by  a  work  of  considerable 
historical  importance,  the '  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  American 
Revolution,  published  by  order  of  Congress  and  Edited  by  J.  S.,'  12 
vols,  8vo,  Boston,  1829-80.  His  next  work  waa  a '  Life  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  with  selection  from  hi)  Correspondence/  S  vols,  8vo,  Boston, 
1882.  The  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  dooumeots  relating  to  the 
period  of  the  American  revolution,  afforded  by  hii  researches,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Diplomatic  Correspondence^  induced  him  to  enter 
upon  a  much  more  onerous  task — the  collection  and  dasnfication  of 
the  letters  and  despatches  of  Washington.  To  render  this  wo^  as 
complete  as  possible,  Mr.  Sparks  not  only  thoroughly  examined  the 
official  archives  of  the  American  government,  and  the  private  col- 
lections of  his  countrymen,  but  visited  Europe,  and  obtained  access  to 
the  state  papers  of  England  and  Franoe,  which  were  liberally  laid 
open  to  him.  The  full  title  of  thia  gr«at  national  work  will  best 
explain  its  scope.  '  The  Writings  of  George  Waahington ;  being  hia 
Correspondence,  Addresses,  Messages,  and  other  Papers,  Official  and 
Private,  selected  and  published  from  200  folio  volumes  of  Original 
Manuscripts,  purchased  by  Order  of  Congress ;  with  a  Life  of  the 
Author,  Notes  and  Hlustrationa  By  Jar^  Sparks.  With  Portcaiti^ 
Maps,  Plans,  Fac-Similea,'  ftc,  12  vols,  8vo,  Boston,  183842. 

The  importance  of  thia  great  work  was  of  course  immediately 
recognised  by  historical  students  in  Europe  aa  well  as  in  America,  and 
a  translation  of  the  more  important  documents  was  published  in 
Paris  under  the  direction  of  M.  Guiaot  (who  prefixed  an  essay  on 
Washington),  in  6  vols,  8vo,  and  in  Gkrman  by  Von  Raumer.  A 
serious  charge  was  however  brought  against  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Sparks.  Lord  Mabon,  in  an  appendix  to  the  sixth  volume  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  History  of   sSagland,  printed  side  by  side  various 
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passages,  as  given  by  Mr.  Spariu  with  the  same  as  (avowedly)  trans- 
cribed from  ^e  original  manuscripta  for  the  '  Life  and  Conespondenoe 
of  Joseph  Reed,'  and  upon  these  and  other  variations  which  he  had 
traced,  inferred  that  Mr.  Sparks  had  nuule  "omiasions,  corrections^ 
and  additions,"  in  printing  the  Letters  of  Washington.  Similar 
charges  were,  about  the  same  time,  brought  forward  in  Ameriea,  and 
there  the  matter  made  a  considerable  noise.  Mr.  Sparks  speedily 
published  a  '  Reply  to  the  Strictiufoa  of  Lord  Mabon  and  othera  on  the 
mode  of  editing  the  Writings  of  Washington,'  to  which  Lord  MaUon 
issued  a  rejoinder.  Mr.  Reed  then  published  a  *  Reprint  of  the 
original  Letters  from  Washington  to  Joseph  Reed  during  the  American 
Revolution,  referred  to  in  the  Pamphlets  of  Lord  Mahon  and  Mr. 
Sparks;'  in  which  all  the  variations  were  pointed  out  It  now 
appeared  that  the  'additions'  on  which  the  more  serious  chargea  were 
founded,  were  really  no  additions  at  all,  Mr.  Reed's  transoriber  having 
by  some  accident  omitted  the  passage  printed  by  Mr.  Sparks,  while  the 
ondsaions  were  explained  by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  a  reply  on  Uie  whole  contro- 
versy, entitled  'Remarks  upon  a  Reprint  of  the  original  Lett&rs  from 
>  Washington,'  &a,  to  have  been  made  because  of  l^eir  being  parallel 
passages  to  others  printed  in  letters  of  about  the  same  date ;  and  the 
enormous  quantity  of  materials  rendered  it  necessary  to  omit  anch 
parts  as  could  be  beat  spared,  in  order  to  comprise  the  work  within 
any  reasonable  limits.  The  correction  of  grammatical  errors,  verbal 
inaccuiaoiea,  and  the  softening  of  a  few  vulgarisms  and  strong  expres- 
sions in  the  private  letters,  he  acknowledged  and  justified. 

Lord  Mahon  haa  since  amply  exonerated  Mr.  Sparks  from  the  more 
serious  charges  he  originally  preferred,  but  continues  to  "  differ  wideW 
from  him  on  the  privileges  and  duties  appertaining  to  an  editor, 
whilst  he  adds,  "that  difference  does  not  prevent  me  from  recognising 
and  respecting  your  high  attainments,  your  unwearied  indust^,  and 
the  valuable  aerrice  which,  in  many  of  your  notea  and  illustrations, 
you  have  rendered  to  the  oauae  of  historic  truth."  We  have  noticed 
thia  controversy  thus  fiilly  because  of  the  importance  of  the  principle 
at  stake,  and  becansa  the  work  to  which  it  immediately  refers  is  in 
itself  the  most  important  collection  of  documents  yet  published 
relating  to  the  American  Revolution.  And  whilst  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  an  exact  verbal  reprint  of  such  documents,  with  a  careful  indica- 
tion where  a  passage  waa  for  any  reason  omitted,  is  what  ought  always 
to  be  given,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  we  believe  the  alterations  of 
any  kind  have  been  very  few,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  u  perfectly  accurate  in  stating  (Preface  to  hia  Life 
of  Washington),  with  reference  to  this  controversy,  "  A  careful  colla- 
tion of  many  of  them  [the  documenta  in  the  '  Writings  of  Waahington '] 
with  the  originals  haa  convinced  me  of  the  general  correctuesa  of  the 
collection,  and  of  the  safety  with  which  it  may  be  relied  upon  for 
historical  purposes ;  and  I  am  happy  to  bear  this  testimony  to  the 
essential  accuracy  of  one  whom  I  consider  among  the  greatest  bene- 
faotors  to  our  national  literatura"  The  *  Life  of  Waahhigton,'  which 
formed  the  first  volume  of  the  Writings,  &c.,  Mr.  Sparlu  afterwards 
published  separately  (Boston,  1839),  and  again  in  an  abridged  form, 
2  vols.  12mo,  1848. 

The '  Writings  of  Wsshington '  were  followed  by  the  '  Works  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,'  10  vols.  8vo,  Boston,  1885-40,  in  which  he  published 
for  the  first  time  a  vast  number  of  original  letters,  aa  well  as  several 
political  and  historical  tracts  which  had  not  been  included  in  any 
previous  collection  of  Franklin's  works,  and  he  added  a  valuable  body 
of  notes  and  illustrations.  Franklin's  autobiography  was  also  given 
for  the  first  time  correctly  in  this  edition*  the  iSe  being  completed  by 
Mr.  Sparks.  The  autobiography  has  since  been  published  separately 
under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Sparks,  and  likewiw  'A  Collection  of 
Lettera  and  Papers  by  Benjamin  Franklin.' 

In  1835  was  commenced  'The  Library  of  American  Biography. 
Edited  by  Jared  Sparks^  assisted  by  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
American  writers,'  including  Messrs.  Everett,  Presoott,  &c,  of  which 
the  first  series  in  10  vols.  12mo,  waa  completed  in  1889 ;  a  second 
series  consisting  of  15  vols,  appeared  in  1844-47.  Of  these  lives  a 
large  proportion  waa  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Sparks  himself  Another 
important  work  which  we  owe  to  his  industry  is  the  *  Correspondence 
of  the  American  Revolution,  being  Letters  of  Eminent  Men  to 
George  Waahington,'  4  vols.  Boston,  1853,  forming  a  sequel  to  his 
'  Writings  of  Washington.' 

Mr.  Sparks  is  deservedly  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  authorities  on 
all  matters  connected  with  the  history  of  American  Lidependence^ 
and  the  History  of  the  American  Revolution  on  which  he  has  long 
been  understood  to  be  engaged,  is  expected  with  much  interest 
though  in  the  works  he  has  hitherto  published  he  haa  shown  rather 
the  qualitiea  which  belong  to  the  diligent  collector,  than  ^ose  which 
are  looked  for  in  the  historian.  Mr.  Sparks  waa  in  1889  appointed 
Profissaor  of  Andent  and  Modem  History  in  Harvard  University,  and 
in  1849  he  was  elected  president  of  that  institution,  an  offioo  he  held 
till  1853.    ['S^  Supplement.] 

SPARRMAKN,  ANDREW,  the  pixpX  and  friend  of  the  elder 
LinnsBus,  and  the  companion  of  the  Forsters  in  their  voyage  round 
the  world,  was  bom  in  the  province  of  Upland  in  Sweden,  about  the 
year  1747.  He  appears  to  have  entertained  from  ohUdhood  a  great 
fondness  for  the  study  of  natural  history,  which  was  increased  l^  a 
voyage  which  he  made  to  China  in  the  year  1765,  in  a  vessel  com- 
manded by  Captain  Ekebeig,  one  of  his  kinsmen. 
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On  hU  return  to  Sweden  he  repaired  to  the  nniveraity  of  Upeel,  and 
there  applied  himeelf  to  the  itudy  of  medicine,  but  more  especially  of 
botany,  in  which  aoienoe  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  instruction  of 
the  celebrated  Lionssns.  Under  the  auspices  of  that  distinguished 
man,  he  now  published  his  'Amoenitates  Academics,'  which  gave 
ample  proof  that  his  voyage  to  China  had  not  been  made  in  vain. 
His  scanty  means  presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to^  the 
accomplishment  of  his  wishes,  which  would  have  led  him  to  investigate 
the  natural  productions  of  foreign  countries.  The  kindness  of  his 
fHend  and  relation  £keberg  at  length  procured  for  him  an  appoint- 
ment which  aflbrded  him  some  prospect  of  being  able  to  accomplish 
his  favourite  project^  and  he  left  Gottenbuzg  on  January  10, 1772,  in 
order  to  become  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  Kerste,  then  resident  at 
Fake  Bay,  near  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  He  reached  the  Cape 
on  April  30th,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  met  his  countryman  Thun- 
berg,  whose  seal  for  botany  bad  led  him  to  visit  those  southern 
regions.  Although  Sparrmann's  time  was  much  occupied  by  duties 
in  which  he  took  no  interest,  he  made  some  researches,  which  he 
was  planning  to  extend,  when  Captain  Cook  touched  at  the  Cape 
with  the  ships  Resolution  and  Adventure.  Messrs.  Forster,  natu- 
ralists to  the  ezpeditiooy  being  desirous  of  obtaining  an  assistant^ 
gave  him  the  offer  of  accompanying  them,  of  which  he  gladly 
availed  himself,  and  having  with  them  sailed  round  the  world,  he 
returned  to  AfHca,  in  Much  1776,  lUfter  an  absenoe  of  twenty-eight 
months. 

He  now  practised  his  profession  at  Cape  Town  for  a  few  months,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  means  for  his  projected  journey  into  the  interior 
of  Africa.  During  his  voyage  he  obtained  sixty  ducats  by  trans- 
lating a  Swedish  medical  work  into  English,  and  with  that  money  and 
the  fruits  of  a  four  months'  practice,  he  started  for  the  interior  on 
July  25, 1775,  in  oompany  with  a  young  man  named  Immelman,  who 
was  bom  in  Africa.  He  first  visited  Mossel  Bay;  then  striking  more 
into  the  heart  of  the  country,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  bsmks  of 
the  Great  Fish  River ;  and  sfterwards  taking  a  direct  northerly  course 
he  advanced  as  &r  as  28*  30'  S,  lat,  and  850  leagues  from  the  Cape. 
On  February  6, 1776,  he  turned  southward,  and  ocoasionally  varying 
a  little  from  his  former  track,  reached  Cape  Town  on  the  15th  of 
April,  Uden  with  specimens  of  plants  and  animals. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year  he  returned  home,  and  found  that 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  had  been  conferred  upon  him  during 
his  absence.  He  was  next  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy  (3 
Sciences  at  Stockholm ;  and  on  the  death  of  Baron  Qeer,  the  ento< 
mologist^  was  appointed  his  successor  in  the  office  of  conservator  of 
the  museum.  His  love  of  enterprise  tempted  him  fifom  his  retreat  to 
Join  Wadstroem's  projected  expedition  to  the  interior  of  Africa 
[WADfiTBOBii,  Carl  Bbrnb];  but  on  its  failure  he  returned  from 
Senegal,  and  oontinued  at  Stockholm  till  his  death,  on  July  20th  1820. 

Sparrmann's  reputation  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  travels,  which  have 
been  translated  into  English  and  several  other  European  languages. 
In  them  he  appears  as  a  persevering  traveller,  an  able  naturalist^  and 
a  truth-telling  narrator;  and  it  is  no  small  merit  that  the  map 
attached  to  his  book  is  the  first  in  which  the  coast  from  the  Cape  to 
the  Great  Fish  River  is  laid  down  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  The 
younger  Linnesua  gave  the  name  of  Sparrmannia  to  spoeies  of  plants 
belonging  to  the  order  TUieea  of  Jussieu. 

SPARTIANUS  iELlUa    [Auoubta  Historia.] 

SFECKTEB,  ERWIN,  was  bom  in  1806,  at  Hamburg,  where  his 
father,  a  native  of  Hanover,  was  settled  as  a  merchant.  During  the 
sie^e  of  Hamburg,  in  the  winter  of  1818-14,  his  parents  took  refuge 
with  their  family  in  the  house  of  the  banker  Dehn,  in  Altona,  where 
there  was  a  good  collection  of  pictures,  and  where  Erwin  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  painter  Herterich,  who  was  also  living  in  the 
banker's  house,  and  had  a  studio  there.  In  this  studio,  in  which  he 
spent  nearly  all  his  time,  Erwin  Speckter  acquired  his  first  instruction 
in  art,  and  his  natural  taste  rapidly  developed  itsell  In  1818  his 
fiither  and  the  painter  Herterich  erected  a  lithographio  press,  the  first 
which  was  established  in  North  Germany,  and  young  Speckter  made 
some  attempts  in  portraits,  and  in  drawings  to  illustrate  the  old 
Reineke  Fuchs,  or  Reynard  the  Fox. 

In  1882  Von  Rnmohr  returned  to  Hambnrg  from  his  second  visit 
to  Italy,  and,  being  struck  with  admiration  of  the  promising  talents 
of  Speckter,  urged  him  on  in  his  career,  and  partieularly  advised  him 
to  study  the  monnmente  of  art  in  and  about  the  neighbourhood. 
This  led  to  an  artistio  tour  which  he  peiformed  in  1823,  with  his 
brother  Otto  and  another  artist  friend,  through  Schlesirig  and  the 
neighbouring  oountry.  The  chief  objects  of  this  journey  were  the 
carved  altar-piece  of  Hans  BrUgman  at  Schleswig  (lithographed  by 
IBohndel)  and  the  picture  of  Memling  at  LUbeck,  the  latter  of  which 
Erwin  and  Otto  Speckter  published  in  lithography.  These  early 
works  gave  Speckter's  mind  the  peculiar  bias  which  at  that  tnne 


time  enlisted  Speckter  among  the  young  enthusiasts  who  appear  to 
be  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  German  religious  art,  with 
the  addition  of  academical  drawhig.  [Oysbbiok.]  Overbedk's  piotura 
has  been  Uthographed  by  Otto  Speckter.  At  this  time  Spedkter^s 
chief  Uboura  were  hidisenmhiate  studies  firom  nature  of  every  desctip- 


tion,  and  portraits :  his  first  oil-picture  was  a  view  of  the  town-liouse 
of  Molln.  His  adoration  of  Overbeck's  picture  seems  to  have  kept 
him  by  a  species  of  awe  from  attempting  such  high  subjects  himself; 
he  was  also  always  guided  in  his  studies  by  Rumohr. 

In  1825  be  visited  Munich,  and  placed  himself  under  the  direction 
of  ComeUus,  who  expressed  great  admiration  for  his  ability;  and, 
after  the  completion  of  his  cartoon  of  the  '  Resurrection  of  Lasarus,' 
allotted  him  one  of  the  vaults  or  loggie  in  the  corridor  of  the  Pina- 
kothek,  which  were  to  be  painted  in  fhwoo  with  incidents  from  the 
lives  of  the  greatest  modem  painters^  Cornelius  selected  Fra  Giovanni 
da  Fiesole  for  Speckter,  as  peculiarly  suited  to  his  taste.  Speckter, 
then  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  received  the  commission  with 
exultation,  but  he  did  not  live  to  execute  it»  for  the  Pinakothek  was  not 
ready  for  the  fresooes  untU  many  years  after  this  date.  [Corneliuil] 

In  1827  Speckter  returned  to  Hamburg,  chiefiy  to  be  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  above-mentioned  work  by  Overbeck,  while  he  painted  his 
picture  of '  Clirist  and  the  Wonmn  of  Samaria ; '  but  the  deep  impres- 
sion made  upon  him  by  Overbeck's  picture  had  a  prejudicial  ^ect 
upon  hinii  through  his  inordinate  striving  after  abstract  ideal  repre- 
sentation. His  own  dissatisfsiction  with  this  work  may  be  inferred 
from  his  immediate  but  still  gradual  change  of  manner;  for  in  his 
next  work,  the  'Women  at  the  Tomb/  there  is  a  fiur  greater  attention 
to  dramatio  probability,  and  a  more  prominent  part  given  to  colour. 
He  painted  at  this  time  also  several  beautiful  miniatures  from  sacred 
sulqeots.  In  1830  he  appeared  in  enUrely  a  new  character  in  his 
arabesque  and  mythologic  decorations  of  the  house  of  the  Syndicus 
Sievekmg  near  Hambuiigi  In  September  of  this  year,  after  the  oom- 
pletion  of  these  decorations,  he  set  out  by  Berlin  and  Munich  upon 
his  long-intended  joum^  to  Italy.  The  taste  which  had  hitherto 
possessed  him,  though  it  wss  gradually  yielding  to  his  own  experience^ 
was  finally  subjected  by  the  oontempUtion  of  the  great  Italian  works 
in  the  Museums  of  Berlm  and  Dresden,  espedally  those  of  Fra  Filippo 
Lippi,  RafiaeUe,  and  the  great  Venetian  masters.  Speckter  arrived  in 
Rome  in  Januaiy  1831,  after  a  i^ort  stay  at  Venice,  from  which  is 
dated  the  first  of  his  very  interesting  series  of  Letters  from  Italy, 
which,  by  the  advice  of  Rumohr,  were  publiahed  some  time  after  his 
death.  He  remained  in  Italy,  chiefly  at  Rome  and  Naples,  until  the 
sammer  of  1834,  when  he  was  called  to  Hamburg  to  paint  in  fieseo 
the  villa  of  Dr.  Abendroth,  then  recently  constructed  l^  A.  de 
Chateauneuf.  In  Rome  Speckter  oonfined  his  labours  almost  exclu- 
sively to  studies^  and  these  are  in  the  general  spirit  of  Itslian  art,  and 
quite  in  a  different  style  from  his  early  efforts.  The  only  oil-paintings 
he  painted  in  Rome  were  two  of  Albano  Women,  in  ideal  characters, 
and  a  large  picture  of  Samson  and  Delilah^  which  was  purchased  by 
Rumohr. 

In  the  spring  of  1835,  though  suffering  greatly  firom  asthma,  Speck- 
ter commenceid  his  freiiooes ;  he  had  in  the  interim  completed  three 
of  the  principal  cartoons :  the  subjects  are  from  Grecian  mythology, 
and  the  figures  are  half  the  siae  of  Itfe.  Ihe  three  subjects  were~l, 
Minerva  receiving  the  winged  Pegasus  from  the  Muses,  and  Uie  Hippo- 
orene  fountain  which  sprung  from  the  kick  of  the  horse ;  2,  the  Graces^ 
in  a  grove  of  laureli,  decorate  the  bow  and  quiver  of  Cupid,  and  offer 
him  a  cup  of  ambrosial  drink;  and  3,  the  Fates,  lulled  by  the  lyre  of 
Cupid,  have  ceased  their  labours,  and  recline  on  cushions ;  the  distance 
is  concealed  by  a  curtain.  The  first  of  these  designs,  distinguished  for 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  its  forms,  was  oompleted  in  fresco,  and  the 
second  was  partly  executed ;  the  third  was  not  commenced.  His  weak 
state  forced  Spediter  to  leave  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  Novembov 
and  he  died  on  the  23rd  of  that  month  in  1885,  deeply  lamented  by 
his  friends,  and  by  none  more  than  Rumohr,  who  wrote  a  short  account 
of  the  character  of  his  genius,  whi<^  is  inserted  in  the  biographical 
notice  of  him  which  precedes  his  letters.  These  letters,  published  in 
184^  under  the  title  of  'Letters  of  a  German  Artist  from  Italy' 
('  Briefs  einea  Deutschen  Kunstlersaus  Italian '),  2  vols.  12mo,  Leipzig^ 
1846,  are  full  of  intereating  matter  and  reflectiona  on  art  Speckters 
whole  career  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  nature  over  con- 
vention, where  the  love  of  art  was  reaL  The  essential  attractions  of 
art  itself  gradually  drew  him  from  an  abstract  conventional  i^stem,  in 
which  art  was  only  secondary  to  a  peculiar  sentiment  independent  of 
it,  to  the  art  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake.  Speokter's  transition  from 
convention  to  nature  is  not  singular  in  the  history  of  modem  Gennsn 
art    [Lsasma] 

*  SPECKTER,  OTTO,  brother  of  Erwin,  was  bom  in  Hamburg  in 
1807.  Having  adopted  the  profession  of  an  artist,  his  studies  were  at 
first  pursued  along  with  his  brother,  and  the  brothers  went  together  to 
Ltibeck  to  study  the  picture  of  Memling,  of  which  they  published  a 
lithographio  print  When  Erwin  was  a  £voted  disciple  of  Overbed^ 
Otto  made  an  elaborate  lithographic  drawing  of  that  artist's  mcture  of 
'Christ's  Entry  into  Jerusalem,'  painted  for  the  Marien  Kirche  at 
Liibeck.  Otto  followed  his  brother  in  his  admiration  of  tiie  severe  and 
allegoric  atyle  of  sscred  art»  then  at  the  height  of  its  vogue  among  the 
vounger  painters  of  Germsny ;  but  he  subrnquently  gave  five  play  to 
his  own  inolinations,  and  struck  out  for  himself  a  lower  but  pleasanter 
and  almost  untrodden  bye-path — making  the  habits  of  animals  the 
^>ecial  subject  of  his  observations,  and  with  his  fidthf ul  pencil  giving 
many  a  quaint  and  naive  delineation  of  theuL  These^  by  means  of 
the  etchlngoneedle  and  lithographio  crayon,  he  largdy  multiplied,  and 
the  name  of  Otto  Speckter  has  everywhere  become  a  favourite  one  with 
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ohildrcn  as  well  as  itudents  of  art  Hb  beti  uown  worka  perhapa 
are  bia '  Zwblf  Badirungen  sum  gestiefelten  Kater '  [*  Twelve  etohinga 
to  Puaa  in  Boota'),  4to,  1848— a  work  of  which  there  ia  an  Engliah 
edition ;  and  bia  *  Fkbeln  fiir  Kinder '  ('  Fablea  for  Children '),  2  Tola. 
12mo»  each  containing  60  plateai  Bat  he  baa  alao  published  numerona 
other  deaigna,  either  etchinga  or  drawinga  on  atone;  and  though  he  ia 
most  Bucceaafdl  in  bii  original  akotobee  of  animali»  many  of  bia  litbo- 
grapluo  printa  oonaiat  of  landaoapea  and  arabeaquea,  or  of  oopiea 
firom  the  worka  of  other  artista. 

SPEED,  JOHN,  an  EDgliab  historical  writer  of  the  reigna  of 
Elizabeth  and  Jamea  L,  waa  bom  at  Farrington  in  Cheshire,  in  1552, 
but  came  early  in  life  to  London,  where  the  reat  of  bia  daya  were 
spent  He  was  brought  up  to  the  buaineaa  of*a  tailor,  aud  aeems  to 
have  supported  himself  by  it  during  the  greater  part  of  bia  Ufe,  for  he 
does  not  appear  as  an  au&or  before  the  year  1608,  when  be  was  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  howeyer,  during  that  time, 
amassing  treasuree  of  cnrioua  historical  knowledge,  the  possession  of 
which  brought  him  into  the  aoqusintanoe  of  Sir  Fulk  Greyile,  who 
diraw  him  forth  from  bia  obscurity,  and,  it  ia  supposed,  afforded  him 
the  means  of  publishing  the  laige  works  of  which  he  ia  the  author  or 
editor.  The  first  of  these  ia  a  collection  of  mapa  of  the  English  and 
Welah  counties,  with  plana  of  citiea,  and  engravinga  of  yarioua 
antiquities,  said  to  haTO  been  firat  pubUshed  in  1608;  but  when 
formed  into  the  work  entitled  '  The  Theatre  of  the  Empire  of  Great 
Britain,  printing  an  exact  geography  of  the  Kingdoma  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  the  isles  adjoining;  With  the  shires, 
hundreds,  oities,  and  shire-towns,  within  the  Kingdom  of  England, 
divided  and  described  by  John  Speed,'  folio,  bearing  the  date  of  1611. 
In  this  work  he  owed  much  to  the  labouxB  of  Ciunden,  Christopher 
Sazton,  and  John  Norden.  There  baye  been  several  editions  of  it 
The  other  work  of  Speed's  is  a  lustoiy  or  ohronicle  of  England, 
entitled,- 'The  Hirtoiy  of  Great  Britain  under  the  Conquests  of  the 
Romans,  Saxons,  Danes^  and  Normans^'  originally  published  in  1611. 
In  this  work  are  engravings  of  coins,  and  also  of  the  great  seals  of 
England,  then  for  the  first  time  published;  but  on  the  whole  it  ia  a 
compilation  of  no  great  merit  He  waa  also  the  compiler  of  a  set  of 
Tables  of  Scripture  Genealogy,  comprising  much  of  the  genealogical 
information  contained  in  the  sacred  books,  exhibited  in  the  form  of 
pedigrees ;  and  several  theological  works^  aa  *  The  Cloud  of  Witnesses,' 
&a,  of  small  value  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  died  July  28, 1629,  and 
waa  buried  in  the  ohurch  of  St  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  where  a  monu- 
ment waa  raJaed  to  bia  memory.  By  Us  wife  Susannah,  to  whom  he 
waa  married  for  fifty-seven  yean^  be  had  twelve  sons  and  aiz 
daugbtera. 

SPELMAN,  SIR  HENRT,  died  1641,  one  of  the  moat  diatinguiBhed 
of  the  band  of  Bnglisb  antiquariea  who  lived  in  the  reigna  of  Jamea  I. 
and  Us  suooessor;  the  friend  of  Camden,  Cottoo,  Selden,  Dodaworth, 
Dewes^  Dugdale,  and  others.  He  waa  bwn  in  1562,  and  waa  the  son 
of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  at  Congbam  in  Norfolk.  He  waa 
educated  at  Walsingham  in  that  county;  whence  he  removed  to 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge^  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  was  entered  of 
Lincoln's  Inn,  with  the  deaign  of  studying  the  law.  Instead  however 
of  proceeding  to  the  practice  of  the  law  as  a  profeaaion,  be  determined 
early  in  life  to  devote  himaelf  to  Ustorioal  and  antiquarian  reaearoh, 
the  study  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  reoords,  with  a  particular  view 
to  two  objects,  the  elucidation  of  the  bistoiy  and  anUquitiea  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the  laws  and 
institutions  o£  the  country.  He  did  not  keep  himself  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  public  aflkirs,  serving  the  office  of  sheriff  of  bia  county, 
.  and  acting  as  a  commissioner  for  determining  disputed  claims  to  lands 
and  manors  in  Ireland.  For  hia  varioua  services  he  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  from  James  I.,  who  is  said  to  have  held  him  in 
great  esteem.  But  in  1612  he  withdrew  from  all  public  employment^ 
and  settled  in  London  as  the  most  favourable  field  in  wUch  to  pursue 
his  researohea ;  and  it  was  not  till  this  time^  when  he  waa  fif^  yeara 
of  age^  that  he  began  to  bring  before  the  public  any  of  those  worka, 
the  reault  of  bis  long  studies,  which  are  the  secure  basis  of  his  fame. 
The  esrliest  of  them  is  his  treatise  'De  non  Temerandis  Ecdeaiia,'  the 
object  of  which  is  to  inculcate  respect  for  the  property  belonging  to 
the  church.  This  involved  him  in  controverdes^  in  wmch  be  appeara 
as  the  author  of  two  tracts  in  defence  of  the  prinoiplea  of  his  work. 
In  1626  appeared  the  first  part,  which  is  all  that  he  himself  published, 
of  a  most  valuable  gloseary  of  terms  whudi  occur  in  reoorda  and 
other  ancient  bistoriml  writings.  This  work  he  entitled '  Glossarium 
Arcbaiologicum;'  but  it  contains  only  aa  far  as  the  letter  h.  The 
work  waa  however  completed  from  ma  manuscript  after  ]um  death, 
partly  by  his  son,  but  principally  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  under 
whose  superintendence  it  was  published.  His  other  great  work  he 
left  in  like  manner  incomplete.  TUs  is  his  *  Concilia,  Decreta,  Leges^ 
Constitutiones  in  Re  Eoclesiattica  Orbia  Britannid,'  of  wUeh  the  first 
volume  was  printed  in  1639,  and  the  second  in  1664.  Another  post- 
humous work  is  his '  Villare  Anglicannm,'  1656,  a  work  of  no  great 
value.  In  1698  there  waa  printed  at  Oxford  a  folio  volume  entitled 
'  ReliquisB  Spelmanniann,'  or  hia  poatbumoua  work  relating  to  the 
lawa  and  antiquities  of  England.  Among  bia  manuaoripta  he  left  one 
which  he  entitled '  Arcbaiiinua  Graphicua,'  behsg  a  collection  of  the 
contrasts  wUoh  he  had  observed  in  the  old  writings,  with  tiiie  expla» 
nation  of  thenu    This  manuscript  baa  been  often  tranacribed,  and  ia 


useful  to  those  who  have  ocoaaion  to  read  early  writings.  He  died  in 
1641,  at  the  bouse  of  his  son-in-law  Sir  Ralph  Whitfield,  in  the 
Barbican;  and  his  body  was  interred,  by  the  special  order  of 
Charles  I.,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  monument  of  Camden. 

Hia  son,  Sir  John  Spelman,  inherited  the  taate  and  a  portion  of  the 
learning  of  hia  father.  He  is  the  author  of  a  '  Critical  Life  of  King 
Alfred,'^fol,  Oxford,  1678.  Sir  Henry*s  youngest  son,  Clement  SpeC 
man,  practised  the  law,  and  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL  was  made 
a  baron  of  the  Exohequer.  He  wrote  some  pieces  on  government^  and 
a  long  prefiace  to  his  father^a '  De  Non  Temerandia  Ecoiesiia.'  He  died 
in  1679. 

SPENCE,  JOSEPH,  was  bom  at  Klngsclere,  Hampshire,  April  25, 
1699.  His  father  was  rector  of  Winnal,  near  Winchester,  at  which 
school  Spence  waa  educated,  and  became  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford,  in  the  year  1722.  In  1728,  having  entered  into  orders,  he 
waa  chosen  professor  of  poetry,  and  was  presented  to  Uie  rectory  of 
Birchanger,  in  Essex.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1730,  he  accompanied 
Charles,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  afterwards  Duke  of  Dorset,  on  a  tour 
through  France  and  Italy,  and  returned  in  July  1733,  having  been  in 
his  absence  re-elected  professor  of  poetry.  His  essay  on  Pope's  trans- 
lation of  the  '  Odyssey,'  published  some  years  before,  had  introduced 
Um  to  the  notice  of  that  poet^  with  whom  he  became  very  intimate^ 
and  publiBhed,  at  his  request,  in  1736,  Sackville's  tragedy  of  *  Gor- 
boduc,'  with  a  prefiitory  account  of  the  author.  In  1739  he  made 
another  tour  to  the  Continent,  with  Henry,  earl  of  Lincoln,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  returned  to  England  in  1742.  In  the  same 
year  he  waa  presented  by  Us  college  to  the  rectory  of  Great  Horwood, 
Bucks,  and  succeeded  to  the  vacant  professorship  of  modem  history. 
In  1747  he  published  his  'Polymetis;  or  an  Enquiry  concerning  the 
Agreement  between  the  Worka  of  the  Roman  Poets  and  the  Remains 
of  the  Antient  Artists^  being  an  attempt  to  Ulustrate  them  mutually 
firom  each  other :'  the  sale  of  which  work  was  verv  profitable  to  him. 
In  1764  he  waa  made  a  prebendary  of  Durham  catnedral. 

The  latter  years  of  Spence  were  passed  in  retirement  in  the  country, 
where  he  indulged  his  favourite  taste  for  gsdrdening.  He  was  drowned 
— it  is  believed  accidentally— August  20, 1768.  Johnson  ('  Idfe  of  Pope  *) 
has  observed  of  him  with  truth,  that  he  waa  "a  man  whose  learning  waa 
not  very  greats  and  whose  mind  was  not  very  powerful  His  criticism 
however  waa  conmionly  just;  what  he  thought  he  thought  rightly; 
and  hia  remarks  were  recommended  by  hu  ooohieas  and  candour."  The 
'  Polymetis'  baa  been  conaidered  worthy  of  some  discussion  by  Lessing 
in  hia  'Laocoon,'  who  ahowa  that  the  author  baa  not  distinguished  with 
aoffioient  aoouraoy  the  boundariea  of  the  aeveral  provincea  of  art^  and 
haa  conaequently  attempted  to  make  the  range  and  power  of  the  aoulptor 
exactly  commensurate  with  that  of  the  poet  in  treatment  and  choice 
of  subject  The  deaign  however  of  such  a  woric  is  valuable,  and,  with 
the  more  exact  knowledge  and  extenaivo  views  of  modem  ardisBology, 
might  be  auccessfuUy  carried  out 

Spenoe  alao  calleoted  a  volume  of  *  Aneodotea  of  Books  and  Men,'  to 
wUch  the  biograpUes  of  Pope  are  much  indebted  for  reoords  of  hia 
conversations.  It  waa  published  by  Malone^  and  also  bv  Singer  in 
1820,  with  a  Life  of  the  author,  and  many  letters  from  distinguished 
contemporaries  and  friends.  This  oorreepondence  exUbits  Spence's 
private  character  in  a  fiivourable  light,  and  ahowa  him  to  have  been  of 
aa  affectionate  and  benevolent  dispoaitioo,  and  of  simple  manners.  A 
few  smaller  publications  are  noticed  in  the  above-mentioned  biography. 
See  alao  Nidiola'a '  Literary  Aneodotea  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,'  iL 
878-7. 

SPENCE,  WILLIAM,  a  celebrated  living  entomologist,  whoa^^iame 
is  inaeparablj  connected  with  that  of  Kirby  in  the  production  of  one 
of  the  moat  Haaeiftal  worka  on  natural  history  in  the  English  language, 
entitled, '  An  Introduction  to  Bntomologyt  or  Slementa  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Inseots.'  [Kzbbt,  Rbv.  Wiluail]  In  the  early  part  of 
bis  life  Mr.  Spenoe  waa  engaged  in  bnsineaa  at  Hull,  and  here  it  waa 
that  he  first  acquired  a  taate  for  the  pursuit  of  natural  history  wUch 
led  to  hia  acquahitance  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirby.  This  took  place  in 
1805  by  the  mutual  exchange  of  entomological  apedmena.  The 
acquaintance  thua  begun  ripened  into  the  warmest  friendsUp^  and  no 
two  men  perhaps  ever  pursued  the  same  field  of  inquiry  together  so  long^ 
remaining  so  firmly  attached  as  Kirby  and  Spence.  Pivvioua  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Entomolc^,  Mr.  Spenoe  published  several  papera  on 
entomology,  and  alao  ainca,  amongat  othera,  the  following: — 'A 
Monograph  of  the  Britiah  Spedea  of  the  genu  OAo^o,^iim8Ban 
Trana,  vol.  zL ;  <  On  the  Diaeaae  in  Turnips,  termed  in  Holdemesse 
Fingera  and  Toea,'  Hull,  1812;  *  Obaervationa  relative  to  Dr.  Caroa's 
dlBOOvery  of  the  Cuoulation  of  Blood  in  Insects,'  Msg;  Nat  Hist,  toL 
iiL;  'On  some  Peculiarities  in  the  Constrnotion  at  tiie  Neta  of  the 
JBpeira  diadema,*  Ibid.,  voL  t. 

During  the  latter  part  of  bia  life  Mr.  Spenoe  has  lived  m  London, 
and  haa  taken  an  active  part  in  the  prooeedings  of  the  sodetiea 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  natural  history.  He  ia  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal,  Tiinntean,  and  Entomological  aodetiea;  of  the  latter  society  he 
was  fbnnerly  president  During  the  war  at  the  begiiming  of  thia 
century  he  sat  in  parliament  and  waa  distinguished  for  ma^wtMi^fag 
that  ^tain  mig^t  become  independent  of  foreign  produce.  He  alao 
wrote  a  pamphlet  on  the  same  subject,  whioh  gained  much  attention 
at  the  dme  of  ita  publicatioiu  Mr.  Spenoe  haa  recently  edited  a 
aeventh  edition  of  the '  Introduction  to  Entomology/  wUch  embxacra 
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the  matter  of  the  first  two  yolaxnea  of  the  original  work,  which  was 
publiahed  in  four.  This  work  comprise!  all  the  matter  of  the  previous 
ones  on  the  habits  and  economy  of  insects,  and  was  published  by  Mr. 
Spenoe  in  a  cheap  form  with  the  wish  to  make  the  science  he  has 
cultivated  so  ardently  through  his  life  more  popular.  It  also  contains 
an  appendix  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Spence,  giving  an  account  of  his 
friendship  with  Mr.  Kirby,  and  a  detailed  history  of  the  production 
of  their  great  work  on  the  Natural  History  of  Insects.    [Supplbiiknt.] 

SPENCER,  JOHN  CHARLES  SPENCER,  third  EARL,  will 
be  best  remembered  by  the  title  of  courtesy,  Viscount  Althobp,  which 
he  bore  from  his  birth,  through,  it  may  be  said,  the  whole  of  his  public 
life,  and  until  within  a  few  years  of  his  death.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  George  John,  second  Earl  Spencer,  and  Lavinia,  eldest  daughter  of 
Charles  Bingham,  first  Earl  of  Lucan ;  and  was  bom  on  the  80th  of 
May  1782.  Like  his  father,  who  was  distinguished  for  bis  love  of 
literature  and  his  munificent  expenditure  in  the  collecting  of  rare 
books,  he  was  educated  at  Harrow ;  whence  he  was  sent  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  honorary  degree  of  M.A. 
in  1802. 

In  April  or  May  1804,  towards  the  close  of  the  second  Bession  of 
the  second  Imperial  Parliament,  Viscount  Althorp  entered  the  House 
of  Commons  as  one  of  the  members  for  Oakhampton.  A  vacancy 
appears  to  have  been  made  for  him  by  the  resignation  of  James 
Strange,  Esq.  On  the  11th  of  February  1806,  on  the  formation  of 
the  Whig  ministry  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  in  which  his  father 
Earl  Spencer  took  office  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Lord  Althorp  was  appointed  one  of  the  Junior  Lords  of  the 
Treasury ;  and  this  appointment  having  Tacated  his  seat  he  ofiered 
himself  for  the  Univereity  of  Cambridge,  which  had  been  represented 
by  the  late  premier,  William  Pitt ;  the  other  candidates  being  Lord 
Henry  Petty  (now  Marquis  of  Lansdowne),  who  was  the  new  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  present  Lord  Palmerston.  The  votes  were, 
for  Lord  Henry  Petty  381,  for  Lord  Althorp  186,  for  Lord  Palmerston 
128.  To  the  next  parliament  which  met  in  December  1806,  Lord 
Althorp  was  returned  at  the  head  of  the  poll  for  the  county  of  North- 
ampton,  after  a  severe  contest  The  numbers  were,  for  his  lordship, 
2085;  for  the  other  member,  William  Ralph  Cartwright,  Esq.  1990; 
for  Sir  William  Langham,  Bart  (the  defeated  candidate),  1381.  After 
this  his  lordship  continued  to  be  returned  for  Northamptonshire  to 
every  parliament  down  to  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  In  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament,  which  met  in  January  1888,  he  sat  as  one  of  the 
members  for  the  southern  division  of  that  county. 

Lord  Althorp,  of  coune,  lost  his  eeat  at  tiie  Treasury  Board  when 
the  Qrenville  administration  was  dissolved  in  March  1807;  nor  did 
he  again  hold  office  till  the  accession  of  Lord  Grey  and  his  friends  to 
power  in  November  1830.  During  all  this  interval,  although  he  did 
not  come  forward  in  debate  so  frequently  as  some  oUier  members,  he 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  steadiest  supporters  of  the  Opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons;  and,  while  he  was  making  bis  way  to  the 
highest  place  in  the  confidence  of  his  party,  there  was  no  man  on 
either  side  of  the  House  whom  the  public  generally  held  in  greater 
respect  for  patriotism  and  freedom  from  the  narrowness  and  rancour 
of  faction.  Tet  he  was  no  half-and-half  politician.  On  all  the  great 
questions  of  the  day  he  took  a  decided  part;  and  on  most  of  the 
occasions  on  which  his  party  made  a  stand  against  the  government,  he 
went  as  far  with  them  as  any  other.  In  1817,  for  instance,  we  find 
him  supporting  an  address  to  the  throne  for  a  reduction  of  the  number 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  oppoeinff  the  suspension  of  the 
Habcis  Corpus  Act,  the  maintenance  of  so  huge  a  standing  army  in 
time  of  peace,  the  continuation  of  the  Alien  Act,  and  the  additional 
grant  to  the  Royal  Dukes;  in  1819  moving  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
State  of  the  Nation;  in  1828  moving  for  a  repeal  of  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Bill,  and  opposing  the  renewal  of  the  Irish  Insurrection 
Act;  in  1824. moving  for  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  general 
state  of  Ireland;  in  1826  opposing  the  Suppression  of  the  Catholic 
Association;  in  1828  moving  the  fiint  reading  of  the  bill  to  repeal  the 
Test  and  Corporation  Ada,  imd  opposing  the  grant  of  2000iL  per  annum 
to  the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Canning. 

Lord  Althorp  was  also  promhient  for  several  years,  about  thii  period, 
in  a  aeries  of  economical  attacks  upon  the  Tory  administration,  and 
hii  house  was  the  resort  of  a  powerml  section  of  the  Whig  party,  who 
considered  him  their  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  There  were 
few  questions  of  pnblio  importance,  over  and  above  those  already 
mentioned,  in  which  he  did  not  take  a  practical  sha^e ;  and  his  sound 
jud^ment^  under  all  the  vicissitudes  and  excitement  of  Parliamentary 
affiurs,  amply  justified  the  confidence  and  attachment  wiUi  which  he 
was  regarded  by  the  party.  There  was  about  him,  indeed,  so  much 
reality  of  purpose^  such  unostentatious  manners,  a  bluing  and  sim- 
plicity so  characteristic  of  the  English  nation,  that  a  few  sentences 
from  him  were  equivalent  to  eloquent  orations  from  less  consistent 
statesmen ;  and  when  he  left  politics,  he  was  not  less  in  charity  with 
all  men  than  they  were  in  charity  with  him ;  *  Honest  Lord  Althorp ' 
was  the  oorrent  phrase  by  which  his  lordship  wbb  recognised  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  public  for  many  yearsi 

In  November  1827,  the  Whig  section  of  the  Goderich  cabinet  fixed 
upon  Lord  Althorp  to  be  Chairman  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  to  take  into  consideration 
the  general  state  of  the  national  finances.    But  it  was  defeated,  after 


a  communication  had  been  made  to  Lord  Althorp,  and  Ids  lordship 
had  signified  his  conditional  acceptance  of  the  intended  nomination, 
by  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Herries,  the  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
This  affair  led  to  the  resignation  of  their  offices  both  by  Mr.  Herries, 
and  Mr.  Huskisson,  secretary  for  the  colonies^  and  to  the  breaking  up 
of  the  administration  on  the  8th  of  January  1828. 

On  the  accession  to  power  of  the  Grey  administtmtion  in  November 
1880,  Lord  Althorp  wss  appointed  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  His 
position,  and  the  sound  ability  which  he  evinced  in  the  management 
of  economical  questions,  wlt^  the  universal  confidence  in  his  integrity, 
nude  him  the  ministerial  leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  No  man 
probably  had  ever  filled  the  latter  post  who  possessed  less  of  the  gift 
of  oratory  ;  but  the  dearheadedness  and  sound  sense  of  Lord  Althorp 
were  considered  amply  sufficient  to  make  up  for  that  deficiency.  Nor 
were  the  expectations  of  his  friends  disappointed.  The  task  of  carry- 
ing through  the  House  both  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill  devolved  principally  upon  him;  and  not  only  the 
candour  and  patience  and  complete  command  of  temper  (often  in  very 
trying  circumstances)  which  he  never  £siled  to  evince,  but  his  mastery 
of  the  details  of  both  measures,  the  readiness  and  aocuracy  of  his 
recollection,  and  even  the  talent  of  exposition  and  advocacy  which  he 
displayed,  produced  a  general  conviction  that  the  difficult  work  he  had 
undertaken  could  hardly,  looking  to  all  considerations^  havo  been 
placed  in  better  hands. 

The  appointment  of  Lord  Althorp  to  a  high  ministerial  office  in  the 
House  of  Commons  was  attended  with  the  serious  drawback,  that  iiis 
father.  Earl  Spencer,  having  already  attained  to  the  age  of  seventy-two. 
Lord  Althorp  was  very  liable  to  be  soon  and  suddenly  called  away 
both  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  from  his  office,  which  oould 
only  be  held  by  a  member  of  that  House.  The  death  of  Lord  Spencer, 
which  took  place  on  the  10th  of  November  1834,  by  occasioning  this 
change,  broke  up  the  ministry.  [Wiluam  IV*]  When  the  adminis- 
tration of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  succeeded, 
was  obliged  to  resign  in  April  following,  and  the  Whigs  came  again 
into  power  under  the  premiership  of  Loid  Melbourne,  Lord  Althorp, 
now  Earl  Spencer,  was,  as  well  as  Lord  Brougham,  left  out  of  the  new 
cabinet.  It  was  understood  that  he  declined  to  take  office  again ;  and 
indeed  that  he  had  been  reluctantly  induced  to  resume  the  chan- 
cellorship of  the  exchequer  after  giving  in  his  resignation  when  Lord 
Orey  finally  retired  in  July  of  the  preceding  year.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  losing  him,  the  remnant  of  the  original  Reform  eabinet, 
now  deprived  also  of  Lord  Durhsm,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Lord  Ripon,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Cariiale,  Earl  Grey,  and 
Lord  Brougham,  lost  one  of  its  chief  stays,  notwithstanding  that  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Palmerston,  Mr.  Grants  Lord 
Auckland,  Lord  Holland,  and  Lord  John  Russell  still  remained. 

Earl  Spencer  had  always  been  strongly  attached  to  agrioultursl 
pursuits ;  and  now  that  he  was  not  only  rdieved  from  officaal  occupa- 
tion, but  had  nearly  withdrawn  altogether  from  politics  and  public 
Ufe,  he  devoted  his  greater  leisure  with  more  eagerness  than  ever  to 
practical  farming,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  patronage  of  agrictdtunl 
associations,  and  whatever  promised  to  advance  his  favourite  sciencei 
For  many  ^ears  president  of  the  Smithfield  Cattle  dub,  he  in  the 
course  of  his  address  to  its  members  in  1837,  suggested  the  formation 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ;  and  on  its  formation  he  was  chosen 
its  president,  1888-89,  and  again  in  1844.  He  was  also  foremost  in  the 
formation  and  operations  of  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural  Society,  of 
which  he  was  president  in  1843. 

Lord  Spencer  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Roxburghe 
Club  (for  the  roprinting  of  rare  aLd  curious  tracts),  of  which  his  father 
was  the  first  president  He  was  also  vice-chairman  of  the  council  of 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  and  he  was  a 
liberal  contributor  to  the  fund  raised  for  the  '  Biographical  Dictionary ' 
which  the  Society  commenced.  Lord  Brougham  dedicated  to  him  his 
'Discourse  on  Natural  Theology,'  published  in  1835,  in  an  address  in 
which  he  says,  **  I  inscribe  the  fruits  of  those  studies  to  you  .... 
because  you  have  devoted  much  of  your  time  to  such  inquiries'^are 
beyond  most  men  sensible  of  their  importance  ....  and  had  even 
formed  the  design  of  giving  to  the  world  your  thoughts  upon  the 
subject."  Lord  Broug^m's  'Dialoguea  on  Instinct,'  first  pubhshed 
in  his  'Supplement  to  Paley's  Natural  Theology,'  in  1889,  aro  also 
supposed  to  be  carried  on  with  Lord  Althorp,  neither  whoae  political 
nor  agricultuml  pursuits,  he  says,  had  **  ever  at  any  time  provented 
him  from  cultivating  a  sound  philosophy,  in  the  study  of  which  much 
of  his  leisuro  is  always  consumed." 

Lord  Spencer  died  at  his  seat  of  Wiseton  Hall,  in  Nottinghamshire, 
on  tiie  1st  of  October  1846.  He  had  married,  on  the  14th  of  April 
1814,  Esther,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  Richard  Acklom,  Esq.,  of 
Wiseton ;  but  she  died  on  the  11th  of  June  1818  without  issue ;  and 
I'is  lordship  was  succeeded  in  the  peerage  by  his  next  surviving  brother, 
Frederick. 

SPENER,  PHILIP  JAKOB,  one  of  the  most  active  reformers  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Pietists  in 
Germany,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  January  1635,  at  Rappoltstein  in 
Alsace  (now  in  the  department  of  Haut-Rhin  in  France),  wbero  his 
father  was  counsellor  and  registrar  to  the  last  independent  Count  von 
Rappoltstein.  He  received  his  early  education  from  the  chaplain  of 
the  countess,  who  was  his  godmother,  and  took  much  interest  in  him. 
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From  thcae  two  persons  he  early  received  strong  religious  impressions, 
Khich  never  left  him.  At  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at 
Colmar,  whenoe,  after  a  residence  of  a  twelvemonth,  he  proceeded  to 
the  University  of  Strasbui^g,  where  he  pursued  his  theological  studies 
under  Sebastian  Schmidt  and  J.  C.  Dannhauer,  both  zealous  Lutherans 
and  strenuous  opponents  of  Calvinism.  While  attending  the  lectures 
of  these  professors,  Spener  did  not  neglect  his  other  studies.  He 
improved  his  aoquaiotanoe  with  t^e  classical  languages,  in  which  he 
had  been  tolerably  well  grounded ;  studied  Hebrew,  and  also,  which 
was  at  that  time  more  rare,  Arabic;  read  much  in  philosophy,  and 
with  great  attention  the  works  of  Grotius,  the  influence  of  whose 
writings  can  be  traced  in  his  works.  He  also  took  a  vivid  interest  in 
the  history  of.  his  own  country.  In  1654,  after  delivering  a  thesis 
against  the  errors  of  Hobbes,  he  took  his  academical  degree  in  philo- 
sophy, and  was  appointed  tutor  at  the  university  to  the  two  sons  of 
the  Prince  of  Birkenfeld,  with  whom  he  remained  two  years,  during 
which  time  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  and  history.  From 
1659  to  1662,  to  increase  his  knowledge,  he  visited  the  universities  of 
Basel  (where  he  studied  Hebrew  under  Buztorf),  Tfibingen,  Freiburg, 
Geneva,  and  Lyon.  At  Lyon  he  became  known  to  P^re  Mdnestrier, 
who  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  heraldry,  which  he  imported  into 
Germany,  where  it  found  a  fruitful  soil.  This  taste  occasioned  the 
production  of  his  earliest  works,  and  they  were  continued  at  intervals 
till  1689.  They  are  genealogico-historical,  and,  though  some  have 
gone  through  more  than  one  edition,  posesss  a  limited  interest  now. 

On  his  return  to  Strasburg  he  resumed  his  lectures,  and  in  1662 
the  senate  oiTered  him  the  situation  of  publio  preacher,  which  he 
accepted,  and  rapidly  acquired  so  great  a  reputation  by  his  eloquence, 
his  piety,  and  the  purity  of  his  life  and  manners,  that  after  taking  his 
degree  of  D.D.  in  1654  the  senate  of  Fnmkfurt-am'Moin  invited  him 
to  aooept  the  office  of  chief  preacher  of  that  dty.  Here  he  maintained 
the  reputation  he  had  previously  acquired ;  his  admirers  and  followers 
were  numerous.  His  earnestness,  sincerity,  and  seal  however,  though 
procuring  him  devoted  disciples,  made  him  enemies;  for,  in  aocord- 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  his  leal  was  untempered  with 
tolerance,  and  his  denundations,  which  were  mainly  directed  against 
the  Galvinists,  who  were  a  powerful  and  wealthy  body  in  Frankfurt^ 
occasioned  them  to  remonstrate  with  him.  This  had  a  remarkable 
effect^  and  it  displays  the  excellence  of  his  chanMter;  for  thence- 
forward he  ceased  to  contend  against  the  minor  differences  of  faith 
vrith  his  Protestant  brethren,  and  restricted  his  reprehensions  to  the 
vices,  the  immoralities,  and  the  formal  coldness  of  the  sermons,  and  of 
the  religious  feelings  of  the  attendants  on  them,  which  then  prevailed. 
His  change  gave  offence  to  Ms  own  party ;  he  was  now  accused  of 
fevouring  and  sanjtioning  heterodoxy. 

He  however  h<*ld  on  his  course;  and  in  1670  he  instituted  his 
'Collegia  pietatis,'  which,  unintentionally  on  his  part,  became  the 
foundation  of  the  sect  of  Pietists.  In  these  assemblages  he  repeated 
in  a  summary  mao  jier  the  substance  of  his  sermon ;  and,  after  explain- 
ing some  passsge  from  the  New  Testament,  invited  the  inquiries  of  his 
auditors  as  to  anything  which  seemed  to  them  to  need  further  expla- 
nation. To  these  meetings  females  were  admitted,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  ask  questions,  and  were  kept  out  of  sight  For  many 
years  while  under  his  direction  the  good  effects  of  these  meetings  were 
palpably  evident ;  but  they  degenerated  when  they  bogan  to  be  held 
u  various  places^  and  fttiquenUy  not  under  the  direction  of  a  clergy- 
man. Complaints  were  made,  but  Spener  found  no  difficulty  in 
justifying  his  own  proceedings.  Still  pursuing  the  object  he  had  ever 
in  Yiew — the  improvement  of  his  fellow-men — ^he  published  La  1676 
his  '  Pia  Desideria,'  demonstrating  the  need  of  a  general  reform,  and 
pointing  out  the  miatske  of  preachers  declaiming  on  points  of  doctrine, 
rnstesd  of  inculcating  Christian  charity  and  a  humble  faith. 

In  1686,  at  the  special  request  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  in  the 
hope  of  being  beneficial  in  a  wider  sphere  than  at  Frankfurt^  he 
accepted  tiie  office  of  court  preadier  and  member  of  the  consistory  at 
Dresden,  where  he  was  very  soon  involved  in  a  religious  dispute,  which 
in  the  end  elevated  Spener  into  the  chief  of  a  sect  considered  hetero- 
dox if  not  heretical  A  number  of  dergymen  proposed  that  they 
should  enter  into  an  agreement  upon  oath  to  withstand  any  innovation 
in  their  creed  or  disdpline.  The  adherents  of  Bohm  were  chiefly 
pointed  at»  but  Spener  was  indirectly  induded,  whose  inclination 
towards  mystidsm  and  opinions  on  the  millenium  were  not  approved 
of.  Spener  hdd  that  such  an  agreement  trenched  upon  the  Protestant 
doctrine  of  the  right  of  private  judgment,  refused  to  ooudent^  end 
published  in  1691  'The  Independence  of  Christians  from  all  Human 
Authority  in  matters  of  Faith,*  a  work  which  greatiy  contributed  to 
the  extension  of  tolerance  among  the  sects  of  Germany.  Another 
dispute  however  which  he  had  with  the  theological  teachers  in  the 
University  of  Ldpsig,  where  one  who  had  adopted  his  doctrines  was 
persecuted  by  the  others,  and  where  the  nickname  of  Pietists  was  first 
bestowed  on  his  followers,  led  to  an  appeal  by  him  to  the  elector. 
His  opponents  had  been  able  to  prejudice  the  eleotor  against  him ;  the 
religious  meetings  were  forbidden,  and  were  stigmatised  as  conven- 
tidee.  Spener  upon  this  aocepted  the  office  of  provost  and  inspector 
of  ttie  church  of  St.  Nicholai,  and  assessor  of  the  Consistory  at  Berlin, 
fta  1690,  where  he  enjoyed  universal  respect.  In  1692  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg  founded  iht  University  of  Halle,  and  Spener^s  adherents 
from  Leipaig  being  appointed  its  theological  professors,  Halle  became 


the  central  point  of  Pietism,  and  Lutheranism  split  into  two  sects. 
The  theological  fiMulty  at  Wittenberg  published  a  work  denouncing 
264  heretical  opinions  propounded  by  Spener,  who  replied  in  1695  in 
the  *  True  Agreement  with  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.'  Soon  after  a 
violent  dispute  arose  in  consequence  of  some  preachers  refusing  to 
hear  confession  before  administering  the  sacrament  and  giving  abso- 
lution. The  dispute  was  so  violent  that  a  riot  was  apprehended ;  but 
Spener  restored  peace  by  deciding  that  it  should  be  free  to  bdievers 
either  to  confess  or  abstain  from  the  formality^  according  to  their 
own  opinion — a  truly  Protestant  decision,  and,  as  a  consequence,  con- 
fession among  Lutherans  has  fallen  into  desuetude.  In  1694,  Friedrich 
August  I.  of  Saxony,  on  his  accession  to  the  electorate,  uigently  solicited 
Spener  to  return  to  Dresden,  but  he  declined ;  and,  after  pursuing  his 
accustomed  course,  distinguished  for  his  goodness,  charity,  and  piety, 
he  died  at  Berlin,  on  the  5th  of  February  1705. 

Several  memoirs  of  him  have  been  publUhed,  partly  founded  on  a 
manuscript  of  his  own  life  found  after  his  decease;  and  he  left  a 
number  of  works  unprinted,  of  which  some  have  since  appeared.  In 
1700-1  he  had  published — 'Theological  Answers  and  Consultations,' 
in  4  vols.,  to]  which  after  his  death  was  added  '  The  Last  Theological 
Answers,'  in  1  voL,  1715;  and  in  1709  'Concilia  et  Judida  Theotogia 
Latina,'  The  six  volumes  are  said  to  form  the  best  collection  of 
Protestant  casuistry  extant^  the  answers  not  treating  of  vain  subtieties^ 
but  discussing  matters  of  grave  importance  and  of  practical  utility. 

SPENSER,  EDMUND,  the  "  prince  of  poets,"  as  the  in^ption  on 
his  monument  terms  him,  is  usually  ranked  with  Chaucer,  Shakspeie^ 
and  Hilton.  Like  them,  very  littie  seems  to  be  known  of  his  personal 
history,  and  that  littie  is  contradictory  and  obscure. 

He  was  bom  in  the  year  1553,  in  East  Smithfield,  London.  He 
appears  to  have  been  well  connected,  but  as  to  this  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty, though  an  attempt  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  made  to 
show  that  he  belonged  to  the  Spencers  of  Hurstwood,  near  Burnley, 
Lancashire.  (See  '  Gent  Mag.'  August,  1842,  and  March,  1828,  also 
Mr.  Craik's  work  referred  to  below.)  The  circumstance  of  some  of  his 
minor  poems  being  addressed  to  Anne^  daughter  of  Sir  John  Spenser, 
who  married  Lord  Mounteagle,  and  at  his  decease  Henry,  Lord 
Compton,  and  also  her  sister  Elissabeth,  wife  of  George  Cary,  who  was 
created  Lord  Hunsdon  in  1596,  furnish  some  foundation  for  the 
opinion  that  there  may  have  been  some  family  connection.  Nothing 
is  known  of  Spenser's  parents.  We  find  him  entered  as  a  sizar  at 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  on  the  20th  May,  1569,  in  his  sixteenth 
year.  In  1572  he  took  the  degree  of  A.B.,  and  in  1576  that  of  A.M. 
He  soon  afterwards  left  Pembroke  Hall,  in  consequence,  it  is  stated, 
of  an  unsuccessful  competition  for  a  vacant  fellowship  with  Launcelot 
Andrewes,  bishop  of  Winchester.  But  some  of  his  biographers  state 
that  no  such  competition  ever  occurred ;  others,  that  he  left  college 
immediately  after  taking  his  degree.  On  quitting  Pembroke  Hall,  ho 
went  to  reside  with  some  friends  in  the  north.  During  this  retirement 
he  wrote  his  first  work,  the  '  Sbephearde's  Calendar,'  and  fell  in  love 
with  his  '  Rosalind/  who  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  real 
personage.  This  work  was  first  published  in  quarto  in  1579,  and 
dedicated  to  the  '*  ever-memorable  "  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

Dr.  Birch,  in  his  '  Life  of  Spenser,'  asserts  tiiat  the  dedication  of 
the  'Shephearde's  Calendar '  was  Spenser^s  first  and  only  introduction 
to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  The  common  story  of  Sir  Philip's  ordering  five 
pounds  to  be  given  to  the  author,  who  waited  without,  and  gradually 
Increasing  the  sum  in  proportion  aa  his  admiration  was  awakened,  ia 
treated  with  discredit  by  all  Spenser's  later  biographers.  Sidney 
appears  to  have  warmly  patronised  the  poet ;  for  Spenser  dates  the 
letters  to  Gabrid  Harvey  from  Leicester  House,  Sir  Philip's  ordinaiy 
residence,  and  many  expressions  indicative  of  warm  attachment  on 
the  part  of  Spenser  and  friendship  on  tiiat  of  Sidney,  are  contained  in 
them.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  Spenser's  contemporaries  seem 
to  have  believed,  and  the  belief  seems  to  have  been  general,  that  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  himself  was  the  author  of  the  'Shephesrde's  Calendar.* 
This  subject  is  briefiy  discussed  in  Mr.  J.  P.  Collier's  '  Poetical  Deca- 
meron,' to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  The  fact  of  the  work  being 
published  anonymously,  no  doubt»  greatiy  aided  the  general  belief  in 
this  report. 

In  1580  the  *  Foure  Epistles '  which  passed  between  Spenser  and 
Gabriel  Harvey  appeared.  The  subjects  of  these  letters  were  an 
earthquake  which  happened  at  that  time  in  London,  and  satirical 
poetry.  Spenser  is  addressed  under  the  name  of  '  Immerito.'  Nash, 
m  his  'Have  with  you  to  Saffiron  Walden,'  1596,  speaks  of  these  letters 
as  *  ragged  remnants.'  This  and  other  satirical  cuts  produced  a  tract 
firom  Harvey  in  the  ensuing  year,  called  '  The  Trimming  of  Thomas 
Nash ;'  but  Spenser's  fame  being  by  this  time  well  established,  Nash's 
satire  may  be  conddered  as  confining  itself  to  Harvey's  share  in  the 
letters. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1580,  Spenser  was  sent  to  Ireland  as 
secretaiy  to  Lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  uncle.  His  services  in  that  capacity  procured  him,  in  15 S6, 
a -grant  from  the  crown  of  8028  acres  of  laud  forfeited  by  the  Ear  lof 
Desmond.  Kilcolman,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  was  the  name  of  this 
estate.  In  the  same  year  (1586)  he  lost  his  kind  friend  and  patron  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  a  mournful  event  which  produced  'Astrophd,'  a 
pastoral  elegy  on  Sir  Philip.  This  work  was  not  published  until  the 
year  1696. 
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Duriog  hia  retideuce  at  Eiicoloaan,  the  '  Faerie  Queen '  was  most 
probably  boRUD.  In  1590  the  fint  three  book*  appeared.  In  1691 
'  Colin  CloutB  come  Home  again,'  was  publiahed.  Thia  poem  is  dedi- 
pated  to  Sir  Walter  Half  igh,  who  appean  to  have  beoome,  after  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's  death,  Spenser's  principal  friend  and  patron,  and  who 
is  generally  believed  to  have  introduced  him  to  Queen  Elisabeth. 
Mr.  MsJone  diaoovered,  among  the  records  deposited  in  the  Rolls* 
chapel,  a  grant  of  fifty  pounds  per  annum  from  the  queen  to  Spenser. 
It  is  not  easy  to  recoocile  his  possession  of  this  annuity  with  Ben 
Jodsod's  account  of  his  death,  as  given  by  Drummond  of  Hawthomden. 
In  1591  were  also  published  a  collection  of  minor  poems,  entitled 
'Complaints,'  and  the  second  part  of  the  ' Faerie  Queen.*  The  '  Com- 
plaints'  comprise  'Mother  Hubbard's  Tale/  *TearB  of  the  Mnses,' 
'Virgil's  Onat,'  'Petrarch's  Yisions,'  'Bellaye's  Visions/  and  the 
printer  of  the  edition  of  1679  says  that  various  other  minor  poems 
are  "  either  wholly  lost  or  unkindly  concealed  from  the  publique  by 
private  hands/'  an  assertion  of  still  earlier  date.  The  title-page  of 
the  Second  Part  of  the  '  Faerie  Queen '  mentions  that  the  work  would 
be  in  twelve  books.  The  six  books  which  were  wanting  to  complete 
the  work,  are  stated  to  have  been  lost  in  their  passage  from  Ireland  by 
the  carelessness  of  Spenser's  servant;  butFentonthe  poet  denies  this. 
Ttro '  Cantos  of  Mutability/  which  were  first  published  in  the  collection 
of  1609,  appear  to  be  all  that  remain  to  us  of  the  missing  ais  books. 

In  1594  he  married,  but  who  the  lady  was  is  unknown.  He  alludes 
to  the  progress  of  his  passion  in  the  '  Amoretti,'  but  so  obscure  is  this 
portion  of  iiis  history,  that  it  is  imcertain  whether  this  was  a  first  or 
second  marriage.  In  1596  he  publiahed  four  '  Hymns/  addressed  to 
the  countess  of  Cumberland  and  Warwick.  In  the  same  year  he  wrote 
his  masterly  'View  of  Ireland,'  published  by  Sir  James  Ware  in  1633. 
His  '  Prothalamion/  a  nuptial  poem,  appeared  about  the  same  time. 
The  close  of  Spenser's  career  was  lamentable.  Tyrone's  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1598.  Spenser  hod  been  nominated  sheriff  of  Cork  a 
little  time  previously,  by  the  queen ;  and  to  this  circumstance^  and 
not  to  his  cupidity,  as  some  writers  have  asterted,  ahould  the  awful 
event  detailed  by  Jonson  to  Drummond  of  Hawthomden  be  ascribed. 
Ben  Jonson  said  that  "  the  Irish  having  robbed  Spenser^s  goods  and 
burnt  his  house  and  a  little  child  new  bom,  he  and  his  wife  escaped ; 
and  after  he  died  fw  lale  of  bread  in  King  Street,  and  refused  twenty 
pieces  sent  to  him  by  my  lord  of  Essex,  adding,  'He  ww  aorrie  he  had 
no  time  to  spend  them.' " 

Spenier  died  on  the  16th  of  January,  1598-1599,  in  King  Street, 
Westminster,  though  let  us  hope,  for  uie  honour  of  his  numerous 
friends,  not  for  lake  of  bread,  and  indeed  various  circumstances  seem 
to  render  such  an  event  extremely  improbable.  He  was  buried,  at  his 
own  request,  near  Chaucer,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  charge  of 
the  Earl  of  Essex.  Thirty  years  after,  the  Countess  of  Dorset  erected 
a  monument  to  him,  which,  in  1778,  was  restored  by  the  Feliowa  of 
Pembroke  HaU. 

Spenser  left  two  sons,  SyWanus  and  Peregrine.  Hugolin,  the  son  of 
Peregrine,  was  restored  to  the  estate  in  Ireland  by  Charles  II. ;  but 
adhering  to  the  cause  of  James  IL,  he  was  outlawed,  and  the  estate 
reverted  to  the  crown.  A  William  Spenser  petitioned  the  House  of 
Commons  for  its  restoration  about  the  year  1700,  pleading  his  ancestry 
and  services  as  a  guide  to  the  royal  troops  in  Ireland;  and  also  that 
Hugolin  "  is  very  old  and  unmarried."  He  obtained  the  grant  of  the 
eatate  through  the  interest  of  the  Earl  of  Halifax. 

Pope  observed  of  Spenser,  "  There  is  something  in  Spenser  that 
pleases  us  as  strongly  in  one's  old  ago  as  it  did  in  one's  youth.  I  read 
the  'Faerie  Queen'  when  I  was  about  twelve,  with  a  vast  deal  of 
delight."  Campbell  calls  Spenser  "  The  Rubens  of  English  poetry/' 
Objections  have  been  raised  against  the  allegory  of  the  Faerie,  and  it 
has  been  remarked  that  "  with  all  its  beautie»,  a  continuous  perusal  of 
the  poem  is  wearisome  to  many  readers/'  but  as  Mr.  Craik  has  well 
said  in  his  '  Sketches  of  Literature  and  Learning  in  England/  iii.  99, 
"  These  peculiarities — ^the  absence  of  an  intereating  story  or  concatena- 
tion of  incidents,  and  the  want  of  human  character  and  passion  in 
the  personages  that  carrr  on  the  story,  such  as  it  is — ^are  no  defects  in 
the  Fairy  Queen.  On  the  contraiy,  the  poetry  is  only  left  thereby  so 
much  the  purer.  Without  calling  Spenser  the  greatest  of  all  poets^ 
we  may  still  say  that  his  poetry  is  the  moBt  poetical  of  all  poetry. 
Other  poete  are  all  of  them  something  else  as  well  as  poets,  and  deal 
in  reflection,  or  reasoning,  or  humour,  or  wit,  almost  as  largely  as  in 
the  proper  conduct  of  the  imaginative  faculty ;  his  strains  alone,  in  the 
Faiiy  Queen,  are  poetry,  all  poetry,  and  nothing  but  poetiy.  It  u 
vision  unrolled  after  vision  to  the  sonnd  of  endlessly  vaiying  music. 
The  'shaping  spirit  of  imsgination'  considered  apart  ftom  moral  sen- 
Bibility---from  inteniity  of  passion  on  the  one  huid,  and  grandeur  of 
conception  on  the  other— certainly  never  was  possessed  in  the  like 
degree  by  any  other  writer;  nor  has  any  other  evinced  a  deeper  feeling 
of  all  forms  of  the  beautifnl ;  nor  have  words  ever  been  made  by  any 
other  to  embody  thought  with  more  wonderful  ark  On  the  one  hand, 
Invention  and  fancy  in  the  creation  or  conception  of  his  thoughts ; 
on  the  other,  the  most  exquisite  sense  of  beauty,  united  with  ja 
command  over  all  the  resources  of  language,  in  their  vivid  and  musical 
expression — these  are  the  great  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
Speniet^s  poetry.  What  of  passion  is  in  it  lies  mostly  in  the  melody 
of  the  Terse;  but  that  Is  often  thrilling  and  subduing  in  the  highest 
degree.    Its  moral  tone,  also,  is  very  captivating ;  a  soul  of  nobleness 


gentle  and  tender  as  the  spirit  of  ita  own  ohivaliy,  modolalea  every 
oadence." 

Of  Spenser's  minor  poems  it  is  nnneosasary  to  say  much.  The 
'  View  of  Ireland '  will  well  repay  perusal  The  style  is  bold,  and  the 
handling  of  the  subjeot  very  masteriy*  The  'DaphnoidSi'  nanally 
printed  with  the  '  Astrophel,'  is  a  poem  of  much  merit.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  in  his  '  Defence  of  Poesie,'  says  he  finds  much  good  poetry  in 
Spenser's  works,  but  can  hardly  allow  the  use  of  the  aatiquated 
luiguage.  Warton's  learned  dissertation  on  the  model  of  the  '  Faerie 
Queen,^  and  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  an  antiquated  style^  are 
well  known. 

There  are  a  vast  nnmber  of  editions  of  Spcoaer^s  works.  Lowndei^ 
in  his '  Manual/  enumerates  thirty-two  different  ediUona  of  his  works, 
and  thirteen  publications  relative  thereto,  and  several  other  editions  of 
his  works,  or  of  the  '  Faerie  Queen '  have  since  been  published.  The 
first  coUeotiooB  were  those  of  1609,  folio,  and  1679,  folia  Notices  by 
contemporaries  oocurin  the  'Skialetheia,'  1598,  aaatirieal  poem,  in  tt9 
very  rare  '  Eclogue  upon  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir 
Frauds  Walaingham/  by  Watson,  1590;  in  a  'Discourse  of  English 
Poetie/  by  Webbe,  1586;  an  'Edog,'  addreased  to  him  bj  Lmlge, 
1595 ;  Notices,  by  Camden,  in  his  '  Annals^'  and  by  Sir  James  Ware, 
in  1688 ;  and  he  is  eulogised  by  almoet  every  poet  of  the  Elisabethan 
era.  For  the  most  ample  collection  of  partieulara  relating  to  Spenser, 
and  a  rare  critical  examination  of  his  poetry  the  reader  is  referred  to 
'  Spenser  and  his  Poetry,  by  Oeorge  L.  Craik,'  3  vols.  8vo,  1845. 

SPERANSKI,  MICHAEL,  was  bom  in  1771,  in  the  govemmont  of 
Vladimir.  His  father,  a  cleigyman  of  influence,  deeigned  him  for  the 
church,  and  sent  him  to  the  ecolesiaatical  academy  of  SK  Petersburg, 
after  a  course  of  preliminaiy  studies  in  the  seminaiy  attached  to  the 
convent  of  Roahdyest\  ?nski  Young  Spei'aneki  however  felt  no  inclina- 
tion for  theology,  and  devoted  moet  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  noathe- 
matics,  in  which  he  made  such  proficiency  that  at  the  age  of  twenty-one 
he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  mathematieid  and  phyaioal 
sciences  attached  to  the  academy.  He  retained  this  profeseorehip 
until  1797,  when,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  left  his  situation,  retired  to  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Petersburg,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  political  science.  During  this  period  he  formed  the  aequaint- 
anoe  of  Count  Kotchubey,  who,  upon  the  accession  of  Alexander, 
obtained  for  him  the  office  of  seoretaiy  to  the  Imperial  coundL  la 
1802  Speranski  proceeded  to  organise  the  mioiBtiy  of  the  interior 
under  the  direction  of  his  patron.  His  plans  were  not  completed  till 
1806,  but  were  then  adopted  with  the  complete  approbation  of  the 
emperor  and  his  advisers.  It  waa  further  determined  that  all  the 
departments  of  government  should  be  organised  on  the  prindple  laid 
down  by  the  young  statesman,  who  had  so  completely  gaintd  the  con- 
fidence of  the  govemmenti  that  in  1808  he  was  named  assistant-minister 
of  justice  and  governor  of  Finnland.  The  latter  situation  comprised 
the  chancellorship  of  the  university  of  Abo ;  but  before  he  proceeded 
to  execute  his  intended  improvements  in  the  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, he  re-organised  the  legislative  oommisaioo,  which  had  resumed 
ita  labours  in  1 804.  In  the  same  year  hia  plana  for  leibrming  the  pablio 
schools  were  takeu  into  oonsideratici^  and  by  his  advioe  aU  the  funds 
for  public  instruction  received  large  additiono.  In  the  following  year 
he  had  alrsady  obtained  power  enough  to  propose  a  new  aystem  of 
finance,  an  improved  organisation  of  the  council  of  the  empire^  •&<!  a 
diminution  of  the  power  of  the  senate.  All  these  meaaufea  were  carried 
into  execution;  and  Speranski,  having  thus  brought  all  the  diief 
branches  of  administration  into  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  connd], 
found  himself  in  the  c^MMity  of  its  seerBtaiy,  at  the  heed  of  the  aSaiis 
of  the  empire. 

In  the  space  of  two  yean  the  whole  ejrstem  of  govemmrai  was 
changed;  a  new  penal  code  was  introduced;  the  law  for  the  protect 
tion  of  commerce  greatly  improved;  much  of  the  paper  money  in 
circulation  was  replaced  by  a  new  coinage ;  and  the  whole  method  d 
taxation  was  remodelled.  Speran^  ei^oyed  in  the  highest  degrse  the 
confidence  of  the  emperor,  who  approved  of  all  the  cfa^gea  propoaed 
by  him,  and  seems  to  have  left  everything  in  hia  hands.  In  1809 
Speranaki  had  become  a  member  of  tiie  privy  oounciL  The  period 
between  1808  and  1812  waa  that  of  Spennaki's  greatest  prosperity, 
and  it  is  to  these  years  of  hia  almost  unlimited  power  that  some  of  the 
best  iostitutions  in  Russia  owe  their  Origin.  The  nobility,  who  had 
loet  many  of  their  privileges  under  his  reforming  administration, 
insiated  on  his  dismissal  in  181  &  The  approadiing  invasion  of  Napo> 
Icon  L  intimidated  the  emperor,  who  waa  in  wiant  of  monej,  and  felt 
that  unanimity  waa  indiapensable  in  so  critical  a  moment 

In  the  middle  of  March  1812,  Speranski  waa  carried  off  to  Nisdmei 
Novgorod  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  under  the  pretext  that  hia 
Ufe  was  in  danger  from  the  French*  Six  months  after  he  waa  exiled 
to  Perm,  where,  suffering  flrom  want  and  vexatims  of  all  kinds,  he 
waa  obliged  to  apply  to  the  government  for  a  amall  peBsion,  which 
was  giantedy  and  enabled  him  to  live  in  retiremesit.  Two  yean  aller> 
wards  a  oountiy-aeat  in  the  ndghboorhood  of  St^  Peierabutg  waa 
restored  to  him ;  and  he  also  obtained  permission  to  live  therSi  In 
1817  he  VTSB  unexpectedly  appointed  to  the  government  of  Pensa,  and 
two  years  afterwards  to  that  of  Siberia.  He  devoted  the  first  two 
years  of  his  administration  to  a  journey  through  the  provancea  which 
were  entrusted  to  him,  and  he  waa  thus  led  to  prqjeot  a  new  syetem  of 
administmtion  for  Asiatic  Buisik    In  1821  he  delivered  his  plan  inta 
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the  handi  of  the  Emp«ror  Alninder,  who  reo«iT«d  him  with  ib« 
greatMt  distiootion,  and  reatored  him  to  his  seat  in  the  Imperial 
eoundl,  of  whidi  hia  exile  had  deprited  him.  In  1825  the  Emperor 
Nicolaa  nominated  him  to  the  praaidenoy  of  hia  chancery,  and  it  waa 
tinder  hia  able  direction  that  the  celebrated  'Stod  Zak6now*  (or 

*  Oorpna  Jnria '),  wliich  eontaina  the  laws  and  ordinanoea  from  1 694  to 
1833,  waa  completed.  Abost  thia  time  he  pnbliahed  hia  work, '  Pr^ia 
dea  Notions  Hiatoriqnea  aor  la  Information  dn  Corpa  dea  Loia  Ruiaaa,' 
Ac.  (Peteraburg,  IB64),  Bperanaki  died  at  St.  Peteraboi:;,  February 
lly  1840.  Hia  manners  were  pleaaing,  and  hia  aapeot  indicated  genius 
and  commanding  power. 

8PEUSIPPU8,  the  son  of  a  aiater  of  thia  philosopher  Plato,  was  bom 
in  Attica,  in  the  demns  of  Mynrfainna.  He  was  a  disciple  of  hia  uncle 
Plato,  whose  general  prindplea  he  adopted  in  his  philosophy ;  bat  he 
differed  from  his  master,  as  he  mixed  np  empiricism  with  tbe  idealism 
of  Plato,  and  conaeqnenUy  attributed  more  importance  to  the  sensea, 
and  alao  oombined  with  his  aysteni  ssTeral  Pythagorean  principlea.  In 
some  of  hia  worka,  which  are  mentioned  by  Diogenea  lAertius  and 
AthensBUs,  he  wrote  abont  planta,  animala,  and  natural  objects,  into 
which  he  inquired  more  deeplv  than  Plato.  (Sest.  Empir.i  'adv. 
Hath.,'  vii.  146.)  But  on  the  whole  he  must  be  regarded  as  the  con- 
tinuator  of  the  Platonic  phUoaophy,  and  as  the  founder  and  the  head 
of  the  old  Academic  aehool  of  philosophy,  in  which  light  he  was 
always  considered  1^  the  andeata  themaelTCS.  Among  hia  disciples 
scTeml  females  are  mentioned.  Some  ancient  writera  blame  him  for 
having  taken  money  for  his  instruction,  and  for  haTing  indulged  in 
sensual  pleasures  more  than  waa  becoming  to  a  philoaopher.  A  long 
list  of  his  works,  of  which  only  few  fkagments  are  preserved,  is  given 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  (iv.  1). 

(Brandis,  De  PerdiiU  Aritiot.  LibrU,  de  IdeU  a  B^iB^  p.  46,  &a ; 
Ritter  and  Preller,  Hiatoria  PhUouphue,  Ac.,  p.  228,  &e.) 

SPIOE'LIUS,  ADRIAN,  waa  bom  at  Bruaaela  in  1678.  He  studied 
philosophy  and  medictne  at  Louvain,  and  afterwards  pursued  the 
latter  science  at  Padua^  where  he  received  hia  diploma  of  doctor.  He 
practised  firat  in  his  own  oountry,  and  then  in  Moravia;  but  in  1616 
he  was  invited,  at  the  reoommendation  of  his  former  preceptor 
Fabricius  ab  Aquapendente,  to  take  the  principal  professorship  of 
anatomy  and  auigery  at  Padua.  He  aeems  to  have  filled  the  post 
with  great  honour  both  to  himself  and  to  the  university,  for  ita  repu- 
tation waa  greater  in  his  time  than  even  when  Fabricius  and  C«8seriu8 
were  professors.  He  died  in  1625,  of  a  disease  said  to  have  been 
caused  hf  an  accidental  wound  in  the  hand,  leaving  several  works 
which  were  published  after  his  death  by  his  son-in-law  and  by  Bucratius. 
The  most  important  of  them  waa  that '  On  the  Structure  of  the  Human 
Body,'  an  excellent  and  well-written  syatem  of  anatomy,  in  ten  books, 
in  which  however  there  is  contained  little  that  was  unknown  to  his 
predecessors ;  even  the  lobe  of  the  liver,  which  is  called  after  his  name^ 
having  been  before  described  by  Vesaliua  and  othera.  Heller's  judg- 
ment of  Spigelius,  that  he  commends  himself  chiefly  by  the  purity  of 
his  style  and  by  his  practioal  annotations  ('Biblioth.  Anatom.,'  i  S67) 
is  probably  correct;  and  may  explain  why,  as  a  professor,  he  had 
more  repute  than  hia  two  predecessors^  both  of  whom  were  certainly 
more  learned  anatomists.  The  whole  works  of  Spigelius  were  published 
by  Van  der  Linden,  folio,  Amsterdamt  1646. 

BPINDLBRy  KARL,  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  German  novelists, 
was  bom  in  Breslau  about  1796.  He  was  removed  early  to  Straaburg, 
where  his  father  practised  as  a  muaidan,  and  where  he  received  his 
education,  but  with  his  father  visited  in  succession  Hanau,  Stuttgardt, 
Munich,  and  Baden-Baden.  His  first  novel, '  Eugen  von  Kronstein,' 
waa  pubUahed  in  1824,  and  displayed  conatderable  talent,  with  decided 
proclB  of  a  juvenile  judgment  and  taste.  To  thia  followed  in  ra{4d 
sneosssion  a  nest  of  others.  '  Der  Bastard '  was  the  firsts  issued  in 
1826,  a  lively  and  tolerably  correct  picture  of  the  roanoers  of  the 
times  of  the  Emperor  Rudolf  IL,  which  is  one  of  his  best,  and  estab- 
lished his  fsputation.  It  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Ckmyngham,  under  the  title  of  'The  Natural  Son.'  His  next  was 
'  Der  Jude '  ('The  Jew'),  probably  his  best,  published  in  1827,  depicting 
the  msnners  of  ths  first  half  of  the  16th  centurv.    In  1829  appeared 

*  Der  Jeeuit,'  which  was  highly  popular,  and  has  been  translated  under 
the  title  of  *Thm  Jesuit,  a  Picture  of  Manners  and  Character,'  of 
which  the  period  is  the  first  quarter  of  the  18th  century.  Among 
the  more  noticeable  of  his  others  are  '  Der  Invalide ;' '  Der  Euthusiast^ 
which  has  also  appeared  in  English;  'Der  Vogdhiindlcr  von  Imbst,' 
a  pictore  of  domestic  life^  and  others ;  with  numerous  translations 
from  the  French.  Spindler  has  invention  and  facility,  but  haa  written' 
ikr  too  mooh  for  his  own  fame.  Moat,  if  not  all  of  his  later  works,  are 
greatly  infnior  to  his  earlier  productions.  Since  1880  he  has  been 
editor,  and  a  principal  oonttibutor  to  *Das  YeigiMmainnkiht'  ('Tbe 
Forget-Me-NotO»  a  pocket-book  somewhat  on  Qkt  plan  of  out  own 
annuab,  and  he  has  produced  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  which,,  pos- 
sessing some  of  the  better  qnaUtiss  of  his  novels,  have  little  dramatic 
capabilitiee.  His  collected  works,  have  been  published  in  several 
editions,  and  oooupy  now  npwaida  of  100  volumsiL  [See  SuFHiBMsaT.] 

SPINELLI,  PABRI,  a  cdebntsd  old  ItaUan  p«anter«  was  the  son 
of  Spinello  Arethio^  and  was  bom  at  Arsaao,  apparently  about  1886*88, 
though  hia  fietther  was  then  very  old,  upwards  of  seventy.  [AMjermOj 
SnirgLLO.]  niis  conjecture  however  nsls  lonly  upon  Vsairi's  state- 
ment respeeting  the  age  of  SpiaeUo,  ind  the  aasertioB  that  Psrri  disd 


whsn  he  was  fifty-six  years  of  sgs^  and  on  the  dote  1444,  which  is 
on  tbe  altai>piece  of  San  Criatoiiano  at  Aresso,  which  is  attributed 
to  him. 

He  was  first  instructed  ^7  ^  father,  and  was  afterwards  employed 
by  Lorenzo  Qhlberti  in  Iiorenoe  as  an  assistant  in  preparing  the 
celebrated  gates  of  the  Baptistery  of  San  Giovanni,  which  were 
executed  between  1402  and  1424.  He  painted  chiefly  in  Aresso,  and 
Vaaari  enumerates  many  of  his  worka,  but  taw  now  eiist.  He 
returned  to  Arezzo,  says  Vasari,  upon  the  death  of  hia  £sther,  and 
after  many  years'  absence,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  father 
lived  further  in  the  16th  century  than  is  at  praseot  supposed:  he  is 
known  to  have  been  living  in  1408,  and  hia  death  is  believed  to  have 
happened  about  this  time.  Yasari'a  statement  that  he  died  in  1400  is 
probably  a  misprint  aa  well  aa  an  error,  aa  the  account  of  Parri's 
assisting  Ghiberti  and  returning  to  Aresao  at  the  time  of  bis  Other's 
death  and  after  many  yeara*  absence,  is  a  complete  contndictioo  to  itk 
Psrri  was  an  excellent  colourist,  and  waa  the  best  practical  fresco- 
painter  of  his  time ;  his  draperies  were  alio  good,  but  his  figures  were 
too  long  in  proportion ;  Vasari  says  some  of  them  measured  aa  many 
as  eleven  heads  in  height,  and  yet  they  were  not  ungraockful. 

SPI'NOLA,  AMBBO'SIO,  MARQUIS  OF,  was  bom  at  Genoa  in 
1669.  His  fiimily  were  originally  from  Spinola,  a  email  town  on  the 
confines  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  and  the  Monferrat ;  but  one  of  hia 
ancestors  removed  to  Genoa,  where  be  amassed  oonsidarable  wealth 
by  engaging  in  mercantile  speculations.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
Ambrosio  followed  his  pursuits,  while  his  younger  brother  Fi-ederio 
embraced  the  military  profession.  Having  in  1698  entered  the  service 
of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  with  six  galleys  equipped  and  armed  at  his 
own  expense^  Frederic  was  employed  against  this  Dutch,  over  whom 
he  gained  several  victories,  ruining  Uieir  trade,  and  capturing  or 
sinking  their  ships.  In  1601  Frederic  waa  appointed  admiral  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  on  the  coaat  of  the  Netherlands,  and  abortly  after  was 
inveeted  with  full  powers  to  raise  a  body  of  troops  to  operate  against 
tbe  ioaurgents  of  Flanders.  He  then  went  to  Genoa,  and  prevailed  on 
hia  brother  Ambrosio  to  take  the  command  of  the  land  mrces,  whilst 
he  scoured  the  sea  with  his  fleet.  Tbe  army  waa  to  be  raided  in  the 
duchy  of  Milan  and  to  conaist  of  9000  men,  Italiana  and  Spaniardf, 
whom  the  two  Spinolas  were  to  arm  and  pay,  after  the  manner  of  the 
old  '  condottieri,'  to  be  afterwarda  reimbursed  by  the  Spanish  treasury. 
This  circumstance^  at  a  time  when  the  conduct  of  wars  depsnded  so 
much  upon  the  troops  being  regularly  paid,  contributed  in  a  great 
degree  to  the  success  which  afterwards  rendered  Spinola  so  celebrated. 
While  the  Spanish  troops  in  Flanders  were  disorderly  and  mutinous, 
those  under  the  command  of  Spinola  were  alwaya  a  pattern  of 
obedience  and  discipline,  Ambrosio  left  Milan  in  May  1602|  and 
entered  the  Low  Countries.  He  served  at  first  under  Meodoss,  wbo 
sent  him  to  tbe  relief  of  Grave,  besieged  by  Maurice;  but  he  wsa 
defeated  in  an  attempt  to  break  through  the  enemy's  linec  and  Grave 
surrendered  on  the  20th  of  September  1602.  The  ensuing  year  (May 
1603)  his  brother  Frederic  was  killed  in  a  naval  engagement  with  the 
Dutch.  Shortly  after  Spinola  was  appointsd  generaMn-chief  of  the 
Spaniah  forces  in  the  Netherlands.  He  httg/ui  the  campaign  by  so 
attempt  to  relieve  the  town  of  Sluyn^  which  was  besieged  by  the  Prince 
of  Nassau;  bat  in  this  he  failed,  the  place  haviii^  capitulated  on  the 
19th  of  August  1604.  The  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  governor  of 
the  Netherlands,  having  employed  him  in  the  capture  of  Ostend, 
which  had  long  been  besicgsd  bv  the  Spaniards,  it  fell  into  his  bands 
after  it  had  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years  and  two  months.  Although 
Spinola  obtained  poaaession  of  a  mere  heap  of  ruins,  his  reputstion 
was  at  once  established  throughout  Europe.  After  tbis  he  xepaired 
to  Madrid,  where  he  was  received  by  King  Philip  with  the  respect  diss 
to  his  talents^  and  appointed  commander'io*ohief  of  all  the  Italian  and 
Spanish  forces  in  the  Netherlands.  On  his  way  back  io  tbe  theatse 
of  war,  he  passed  through  Pbris^  where  he  had  an  interview  with 
Henry  IV.  This  king  having  asked  him  what  were  hia  plans  for  the 
ensuing  campaign,  SpinoU^  wbo  penetrated  his  motives,  entered 
without  hesitation  into  the  detail  of  his  projecte,  and  of  the  miliiaiy 
operations  which  he  intended  to  perform.  Taking  for  granted  that 
Spinola  wished  to  deceive  him,  Henry  wrote  to  Maurice  the  veiy 
contrary  of  what  he  had  been  told ;  and  when  he  aaw  tliat  by  per- 
forming exactly  what  he  had  atateid,  Spinola  had  deceived  both  him 
and  hia  antagonist,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Others  have  deceived 
me  by  falsehood,  but  Spioola  by  telling  the  truth."  Maurice  at  length 
saw  the  artifice,  and  changed  his  pUn  of  operations,  but  he  was 
unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantage  over  his  adversary,  who 
dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  fortreases  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
ground  to  keep  him  in  check.  A  deciaive  naval  action,  in  which  the 
Dutch  admiral  Heemskerk  destroyed  the  Spanish  squadron  near 
Gibraltar  (1607),  induced  the  cabinet  of  Madrid  to  propose  an  armis- 
tice which  was  concluded  between  Spinola  sAd  Maurice  for  twelie 
yeare  (1609).  The  war  was  renewed  iu  1621,  owing  to  tbe  disputed 
succession  to  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  Spain,  by  her  connection  with 
the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  hope  of  reoovering  her  lost  dominion 
over  Holland,  entered  into  it,  Spioola  commanded  tbe  Spanish  forfsp^ 
and  Maurice  waa  again  his  opponent.  The  advantage  howev«fr  if« 
mained  entirely  vrith  the  former.  Juliers  was  invested  and  takea,  and 
the  siege  of  Breda  was  commenced.  .  Whilst  tryiog  to  relieve  this  city, 
the  Prince  of  Nassau  [Maubicb]  died  of  a  fever  occssieoed  by  U^ 
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noxious  air  of  the  manby  soil,  and  Spioola  himrelf  was  reduced  to  a 
wei^  state  of  health,  owing  to  the  same  cause;  but  after  ten  months' 
siege,  Breda  opened  its  gates  (June  1625).  This  was  Spinola's  last 
achievement^  his  health  obliging  him  soon  after  to  resign  the  command. 
In  1629  he  was  employed  against  the  French  in  Italy,  but  he  was 
unable  to  gain  any  decisive  advantvige,  and  he  died  September  2b,  1630, 
of  vexation  and  disappointment  caused  by  the  complete  disregard  of 
bis  pecunieiy  claims  by  the  court  of  Madrid.  Spinola  was  doubtless 
one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time,  being  second  only  to  his 
antagonist,  Prince  Maurice,  in  military  talent. 

SPINO'ZA,  BENEDICT,  the  son  of  a  Portuguese  Jew  at  Amsterdam, 
was  born  in  that  dty  the  24th  of  November  1632.  He  was  named 
Banich,  but  on  his  renouncement  of  Judaism  he  always  called  himself 
Benedict  Prom  his  infancy  he  exhibited  remarkable  indications  of 
mental  aoutenees,  and  his  frail  sickly  constitution  forced  him  to  find 
solace  in  study.  He  became  well  vereed  in  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
learnt  also  Italian,  Spanish,  Qerman,  and  Dutch.  His  early  studies 
were  principally  the  Bible  and  Talmud;  and  his  penetration  was 
so  keen,  and  the  logical  tendency  of  his  mind  was  so  great,  that  he 
won  the  admiration  of  Morteira,  the  chief  rabbin,  who  became  his 
Instructor.  His  studies  however  led  him  to  speculate  curiously  on 
certain  points  which  were  received  in  the  Jewish  religion.  The 
immortality  of  the  soul,  for  example^  he  nowhere  found  confirmed  in 
the  Old  Testament,  a  matter  which  has  called  forth  great  discussion. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  treatises  on  this  subject  are  Dr. 
William  Sherlock's  'Discourse  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul  and  a 
Future  State,*  and  Warburton*8  '  Divine  Legation  of  Moses.'  Spinoza 
made  no  secret  of  his  opinions  on  this  matter,  and  two  of  his  young 
friends  soon  disseminated  the  report  of  his  infidelity.  Spiooza  was  in 
consequence  summoned  before  the  synagogue,  where  his  judges,  after 
deploring  that  one  who  had  given  such  hopes  should  have  wandered 
from  the  right  path,  informed  him  that  he  was  summoned  to  give  a 
profession  of  his  faith.  He  was  accused  of  having  treated  the  law  and 
religion  of  Moses  with  contempt,  which  he  denied,  but  he  maintained 
his  opinions.  Long  discussions  took  place,  in  which  Morteira,  who 
was  enraged  at  his  disciple,  used  all  his  endeavoun  to  get  him  excom- 
municated, in  which  he  subsequently  succeeded. 

A  physician  called  Yandeu  Ende,  who  was  himself  accused  of 
scepticism,  instructed  Spinoza  in  Latin  and  Qreek.  Vanden  Ende  had 
also  a  daughter,  not  prepossessing  in  appearance,  but  well  acquainted 
with  Latin,  and  an  excellent  musician.  Spinoza  took  lessons  in  Latin 
and  love  at  the  same  time ;  and  would  have  married  her,  had  not  a 
young  merchant  from  Hamburg,  with  the  more  potent  seductions  of 
pearl  necklaces,  rings,  and  other  articles,  won  her  heart  Spinoza's 
Latin  however  was  useful  in  his  new  philosophical  studies,  for  which 
he  had  abandoned  theology ;  and  the  works  of  Des  Cartes  falling  into 
his  hands,  he  read  them  with  avidity.  A  new  world  was  opened  to 
him,  and  he  always  declared  that  to  Des  Cartes  he  owed  whatever 
knowledge  he  had  of  philosophy.  He  had  now  quite  freed  himself 
from  the  shackles  of  Judaism,  was  reserved  with  the  Jewish  doctors, 
and  absented  himself  from  the  synagogue.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
he  professed  Christianity  and  frequented  the  Calvinist  and  Lutheran 
churches,  and  that  he  embraced  Mennonism,  but  this  is  erroneous.  It 
is  true  that  he  held  many  conversations  with  learned  Mennonites  and 
other  sectarians,  but  never  declared  himself  for  any  one.  ('  Vie  de 
Spinoza,'  prefixed  to  Boulainvillier's  'Rdfot  de  Spinoza.')  His  attacks 
on  the  Jewish  doctrine  so  alarmed  the  rabbins,  that  they  offered  him  a 
pension  of  a  thousand  florins  if  he  would  consent  to  comply  outwardly 
with  their  ceremonies  ftnd  from  time  to  time  present  himself  at  their 
synagogue.  "  Not  if  the  pension  were  tenfold,"  indignantly  exclaimed 
Spinoza. 

With  such  a  man  there  was  only  one  remedy — excommunication ; 
but  before  that  was  put  in  practice  assassination  was  attempted. 
Coming  one  night  from  the  theatre,  he  was  attacked  by  a  Jew,  who 
stabbed  him  in  the  face.  The  wound  was  fortunately  slight;  but 
he  saw  the  danger  of  staying  in  Amsterdam,  and  determined  to  leave 
it.  The  day  of  excommunication  at  lengUi  arrived.  The  people  were 
assembled  in  the  synagogue  to  assist  in  that  extraordinary  proceediuff. 
A  vast  quantity  of  black  wax  candles  were  lighted,  and  the  tabema^ 
wherein  are  deposited  the  books  of  the  law  of  Moses  was  opened. 
F^m  the  elevated  chair,  the  chanter  chanted  in  lugubrious  tones  the 
dreadful  words  of  execration,  whilst  another  sounded  the  trumpet. 
The  candles  were  then  held  over  a  large  tub  filled  with  blood,  and 
melted  into  it  drop  by  drop,  during  which  the  people  awed  by  this 
spectacle,  and  animated  with  religious  horror,  cried  out  Amen. 

Spinoza  however  found  an  asylum  with  his  friend  Vanden  Ende : 
and  there  he  practised  himself  in  the  art  of  making  glasses  for 
telescopes,  microscopes,  Ac.,  in  which  he  soon  excelled,  and  thereby 
procured  an  humble  subsistence.  But  Morteira,  who  pursued  him 
with  unabated  rancour,  got  him  exiled  from  Amsterdam,  and  he 
retired  to  Bhynsburg  near  Leyden,  where  he  followed  his  trade, 
devoting  every  spare  nour  to  Ids  studies.  In  1664  he  published  his 
'Abridgment  of  the  Meditations  of  Des  Cartes,'  with  an  appendix  in 
which  he  expressed  opinions  wholly  inconsistent  with  those  of  Des 
Cartesi  He  then  went  to  the  Hague,  where  he  remained  Uie  rest  of 
his  life.  He  lived  as  a  perfect  reoluse,  and  with  the  most  rigid 
economy.  His  time  waa  spent  in  study,  or  in  correspondence  with 
the  oelebrsted  men  of  his  day.    F<i  would  firequently  not  leave  his 


room  for  three  or  four  days  together.  His  habits  were  sober,  quiet, 
and  retired.  The  occupation  of  his  life  was.philosophy ;  and  the  only 
relaxation  he  allowed  himself  was  his  pipe,  a  little  conversation  with 
the  people  in  his  house,  or  watching  spiders  fight— an  amusement 
which  would  cause  the  tears  to  roll  down  his  face  with  laughter.  His 
doctrines  excited  the  indignation  of  theologians,  but  his  virtues 
endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  him  personally.  He  died  in  1677  of 
consumption,  in  the  forty-fifth-year  of  his  age. 

His  published  works  are :— '  Renati  Descartes  Principiorum  Philo- 
sophisd^  pars  prima  et  secunda  More  Qeometrioo  demonstrate,'  1663 ; 
'Cogitata  MeUphysica,'  1664 ;  'Tractotus  Theolggico-PoUUcus,'  1670; 
and  '  Opera  Posthnma,'  1677.  The  last  contain  *  Ethica  More  Qeome- 
trioo demonstrata;  PoUtica;  De  Emendatione  IntellectCks ;  Epistola) 
et  ad  eas  R^sponsiones ;  et  Compend.  Oram.  ling.  Hebr.'  The 
materials  for  this  notice  have  been  drawn  from  the  '  Vie  de  Spinoza' 
which  preosdes  BoulaUivillier'B  'Refutation  de  Spinoza,'  in  which  the 
Life  by  Colerua  is  incorporated,  and  augmented  by  many  curious 
matters  derived  from  a  manuscript  memoir  by  one  of  Spinoea's  friends. 

The  system  of  Spinoza  is  generally  identified  with  atheism,  both  io 
France  and  England,  so  that  it  has  become  a  term  of  extreme  odium ; 
with  what  propriety  it  will  be  seen  from  the  exposition  of  his  doctrines, 
which,  from  their  celebrity,  and  from  their  having  been  so  frequently 
mis-stated  and  misunderstood,  it  will  be  useful  to  give  correctly. 
The  one  work  of  Spinoza  which  attracts  the  attention  of  metaphysicians 
is  the  '  Ethica,'  which  appeared  among  his  posthumous  works.  "  No 
treatise,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  '*  is  written  in  a  more  rigidly  geometrical 
method.  It  rests  on  definitions  and  axioms,  from  which  the  pro- 
•positioDs  are  derived  in  close,  brie^  and  usually  perspicuous  demon- 
strations. The  few  explMiations  he  has  thought  necessary  are 
contained  in  soholia.  Thus  a  fabric  is  erected  astonishiog  and 
bewildering  in  its  entire  effect,  yet  so  regularly  constructed  that  the 
reader  must  pause  and  return  on  his  steps  to  discover  an  error  in  the 
workmanship,  while  he  cannot  also  but  acknowledge  the  good  faith 
and  intimate  persuasion  of  having  attained  the  truth  which  the  acute 
and  deep-reflecting  author  everywhere  displays."  ('  Introd.  to  Lit.  of 
Europe^'  voL  iv.,  p.  243.)  Spinoza  is  indeed  the  Euclid  of  metaphy- 
sicians; and  however  widely  we  may  dissent  from  his  doctrines^  yet 
the  rigid,  close,  and  perspicuous  reasonings  the  elaborate  construction 
of  bis  system,  and  the  obvious  deduction  of  his  oonsequences  from 
axioms,  recommend  it  to  all  thinkers  as  a  great  and  intellectual 
gymnastic. 

The  eight  definitions  and  seven  axioma  which  contain  his  whole 
system  are  the  following : — 

D^nitumt. — 1.  By  cause  of  itself  I  understand  that  the  essence  of 
which  involves  its  existence;  or  that  the  nattire  of  which  can  only  be 
conceived  as  existent 

2.  A  thing  finite  is  that  which  can  be  bounded  (terminari  potest)  by 
another  of  the  same  nature ;  for  instance,  body  is  said  to  be  finite, 
because  it  can  always  be  conceived  ss',  larger.  So  thought  (cogitatio) 
is  limited  by  other  thoughts.  But  body  does  not  lunit  thought^ 
nor  thought  Umit  body. 

8.  By  substance  I  understand  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  per  se, 
conceived :  that  is,  the  conception  of  which  does  not  require  the 
conception  of  anything  else  as  antecedent  to  it 

4.  By  attribute  I  understand  that  which  the  mind  perceives  as 
constituting  the  very  essence  of  substance. 

5.  By  modes  I  understand  the  accidents  (affcotiottes)  of  subafcance 
by  means  of  which  it  is  oonceived. 

6.  By  God  I  imderstand  the  b^g  absolutely  infinite ;  that  is,  the 
substance  consisting  of  infinite  attributes,  each  of  which  expresses  an 
infinite  and  eternal  essence.  Whatever  exprssses  an  essence  and 
involves  no  contradiction,  may  be  predicated  of  an  absolutely  infinite 
being. 

7.  That  thing  is  said  to  be  free  which  exists  by  the  sole  necessity 
of  its  nature,  and  by  itself  alone  is  determined  to  action ;  but  it  is 
necessary,  or  rather  constrained,  when  its  existence  is  determined  by 
something  eUe,  and  its  acting  by  certain  and  determinate  caneea. 

8.  By  eternity  I  understand  existence  itself^  ss  frtr  as  it  is  noccsoarily 
oonceived  to  follow  from  the  sole  definition  of  an  eternal  thing.  For 
such  existence,  as  eternal  truth,  is  conceived  as  the  essence  of  a  thing, 
and  therefore  is  not  to  be  explained  by  duration  or  time,  though 
duration,  beginning,  and  end  may  be  conceived. 

Axiome, — 1.  All  things  which  are,  exist  in  themselves  or  in  others. 

2.  That  which  cannot  be  conceived  per  aliud,  must  be  conceived 
perse. 

3.  From  a  given  determinate  cause  the  effect  neoessarily  follows; 
and  vice  versft,  if  no  determinate  cause  be  given,  no  effect  can  follow. 

4.  The  knowledge  of  an  effect  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  the 
cause,  and  includes  it 

6,  Things  that  have  nothing  in  common  with  each  other  cannot 
be  understood  by  means  of  each  otiier ;  that  ia^  the  conception  of  one 
does  not  involve  that  of  the  other. 

6.  A  true  idea  must  agree  with  its  original  in  nature— with  its 
object  (idea  vera  debet  cum  suo  ideato  convenire). 

7.  whatever  can  be  conceived  as  non-existent>  does  not  in  its  essence 
involve  existenoei 

These  fnndunental  principles  of  his  philosophy  will  to  some  appear 
truisms,  to  others  absurd.    But  when  their  language  (and  we  have 
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adhet«d  m  elosely  m  poMible  to  Spinoca's  barbarous  but  anergetio 
and  expreBsive  Latin)  is  lightly  understood,  and  their  signifioation 
Beised,  which  a  Tory  slight  study  of  their  development  will  assist 
they  will  appear  as  some  of  the  moet  ourious  positions  of  speoulative 
philosophy. 

Two  substanese,  hsTing  diffiBrent  attributes^  bays  nothing  in 
common  with  each  ot^er;  hence  one  cannot  be  the  cause  of  the 
other,  since  one  may  be  eonceived  without  iuTolnng  the  conception  of 
the  other;  but  an  effect  cannot  be  conceived  without  iuTolving  a 
knowledge  of  the  cause  (per  Axiom  4).  This  must  be  understood  as 
mesniDg  a  complete  conception  of  the  effect^  which  necessarily  depends 
on  a  complete  conception  of  the  cause,  not  that  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect  itself  depends  en  our  conception  of  them.  Two  or  more 
things  cannot  be  distmguished  except  by  the  diTersity  of  their  attri- 
butes, or  by  that  of  their  modes.  For  there  is  nothing  out  of 
ourselves  except  substances  and  their  modes.  But  thsre  cannot 
be  two  substances  of  the  same  attribute,  since  there  would  be 
no  means  of  distinguishing  them  except  their  modes  or  affections ; 
and  every  substance,  being  prior  in  order  of  time  to  its  modes,  may  be 
considered  independently  of  them  ;  henoe  two  such  substances  could 
not  be  distinguished  at  all.  One  substance  therefore  cannot  be  the  cause 
of  another,  for  they  cannot  have  the  same  attribute,  that  is,  anything 
in  common  with  another.  Evsry  substance  is  therefore  self-caused ; 
that  is,  its  existence  is  implied  in  its  essence.  It  is  also  necessarily 
infinite,  for  it  would  otherwise  be  terminated  by  some  other  of  the 
same  nature  and  necessarily  existing ;  but  two  substances  cannot  have 
the  tame  attribute,  and  therefore  cannot  both  possess  necessaty 
exiBtence.  The  more  existence  anything  possesses,  the  more  attri« 
butee  aro  to  be  ascribed  to  it  This  follows  from  the  definition  of  an 
attribute.  The  more  attributes  we  ascribe  to  saything  therefore,  the 
more  we  are  forced  to  believe  in  its  existence;  and  from  this  is 
derived  the  existence  of  Qod.  God,  or  a  substance  consisting  of 
infinite  attributes,  each  exprsssiog  an  eternal  aod  infinite  power, 
necessarily  exists,  fbr  such  an  essence  involves  existence.  If  anything 
does  not  exist,  a  cause  must  be  given  for  its  non^existencei  If  only 
twenty  men  exni,  an  extrinsic  reason  must  be  given  for  this  number, 
since  the  definition  of  man  does  not  involve  It  or  any  number. 

There  can  be  only  one  substance,  God.  Whatever  is,  is  in  God,  and 
without  God  nothing  can  be  conceived.  For  he  is  the  sole  substance, 
and  modes  cannot  be  conceived  without  substance;  but  besides  modes 
and  substance  nothing  exists.  God  is  not  corporeal,  but  body  Is  a 
mode  of  God,  and  therefore  uncreated.  God  is  the  cause  of  all  things, 
and  that  immanently,  but  not  transientiy.  He  is  the  efficient  cause  of 
their  essence  as  well  as  their  existence,  since  otherwise  their  essence 
might  be  conceived  without  God,  which  is  absurd.  Thus  all  particular 
aod  concrete  things  are  only  the  accidents  or  affections  of  God*s  attri* 
butes,  or  modes  in  which  they  are  determinately  exprsssed.  God's 
power  is  the  same  as  his  esBcnce ;  for  he  is  the  necessary  canse  both 
of  himself  and  of  all  things,  and  it  is  as  impossible  for  us  to  conceive 
him  not  to  act  as  not  to  exist  God  viewed  in  the  attributes  of  his 
infinite  substance  is  the  same  as  nature,  that  is,  to  use  his  fine  and 
subtie  expression,  the  'natura  naturans;'  but  in  another  sense, 
nature,  or  '  natura  naturata,*  expresses  only  the  modes  under  which 
the  divine  attributes  appear.  An  intelligence  considered  in  act,  even 
though  infinite,  should  be  referred  to 'natura  naturata;'  for  intelli- 
gence in  this  sense  is  but  a  mode  of  thinking,  which  can  only  be  con- 
ceived by  means  of  our  conception  of  thinking  in  the  abstract^  that  Is, 
by  an  attribute  of  God.  The  fiumlty  of  thinking,  as  distinguished 
from  the  act,  as  also  those  of  desiring,  loving,  end  the  rsst»  have  no 
existence.  This  is  an  anticipation  of  Hume's  doctrine.  There  is, 
says  Spinoaa,  an  infinite  power  of  thinking,  which,  contidered  in  its 
infinity,  embraces  all  nature  as  its  objeoti  and  of  which  the  thoughts 
proceed  according  to  the  order  of  nature,  being  its  correlative  ideas. 
This  agrees  with  Plato,  who  says  a  law  of  nature  is  an  idea  in  its 
objective  reality ;  that  is,  idea  and  law  (in  this  sense)  sre  correlations. 
This  opinion  is  indeed  as  old  as  philosophy  itself,  and  is  found  in 
every  country.  The  universe  is  taken  as  the  manifestation  of  the 
Deity ;  not,  as  many  suppose,  as  the  Deity  himself  but,  to  use  the 
words  of  Cousin,  **  the  Deity  passing  into  activity,  but  not  exhausted 
by  the  act."  ('  Cours  de  PhiL  Intro.')  It  is  owing  to  the  abstract  and 
subtle  nature  of  Spinosa's  method  tiiat  his  system  has  been  so  often 
misunderstood.  The  positions,  for  example,  which  we  have  set  down 
require  patient  meditation  and  an  acquaintance  with  metaphytical 
laoguage  to  be  intelligible,  and  some  of  them  are  open  to  the  grossest 
misinterpretationsL  Thus  Spinosa  is  usually  accused  of  atheism, 
while  not  only  are  his  doctrines  found  in  St.  Augustin  aod  the 
Greek  writers,  but  all  the  modem  German  philosophy,  from  Kant 
'  downwards,  owns  him  as  its  master. 

Spinosa  does  not  confound  God  with  the  material  universe ;  his 
words  distinctly  absolve  him  firom  such  a  charge:  ''God  is  tlie 
identity  of  the  natura  naturans  and  the  natura  naturata"  (natura 
naturans  et  natura  naturata  in  identitate  Deus  est).  God  and  nature 
are  not  two  distinct  entities,  but  one  living  whole.  God  is  the  "  idea 
immanens,"  the  true  spiritual  existence,  the  living  principle  which 
permeates  the  whole.  The  material  universe  is  only  onephasisof 
his  infinite  attributes,  namely,  extension;  but  Spinoaa  rigidly  and 
universally  teaches  that  the  One  Infinite  Substance  has  two  infinite 
attributes,  extension  and  thought.    Extension  is  visible  thought,  and  | 
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thought  is  inviiible  extension.  The  mse  of  the  word  substance^  by 
which  he  signifies  existence,  the  'prima  materia*  of  the  schoolmen, 
has  led  to  much  misunderstanding,  and  his  adversaries  have  replied 
as  if  he  meant  by  substance  what  we  express  by  matter  and  body. 
When  Spinon  therefore  says  that  God  is  the  infinite  substance,  he 
does  not  mean  the  material  universe,  which  is  only  one  attribute  of 
existence^  namely,  extension ;  he  simply  gives  the  Platonio  expreesicii 
(t^  6if  jcol  rb  irair),  the  unique  conception  of  the  All.  When  Spinon 
Bsserts  thought  to  be  the  other  infinite  attribute  of  substance,  he 
follows  Parmenides,  of  whom  Ritter  says,  "  Thou^t  appeared  to  him 
to  exhibit  merely  one  aspect  of  the  AIL"  ('  (Sesohidhte  der  Philos.,' 
voL  L,  p.  460.)  It  should  be  observed  that  the  attribute  of  thought 
Is  not  proved.  He  demonstrates  the  nsoossity  for  extension  by  saying 
that  we  cannot  oonceive  substance  without  conceiving  it  as  extended; 
but  as  we  can  oonceive  substance  without  thought,  we  may  demand  a 
demonstrstion  of  the  necessity  of  this  attribute^  which  Spinoai  baa 
not  given.  In  other  words,  from  the  definition  of  substsnoe,  extension 
follows  as  a  necesssxy  attribute;  but  in  the  definition  of  substanoej 
there  is  no  necessity  involved  tor  thought  as  an  attribute. 

€k>d  then,  according  to  Spinosa,  is  the  "idea  immanens,"  the  funda- 
mental fact  and  reality  of  all  existence,  the  only  power,  the  only 
eternity.  What  we  name  the  universe  is  only  the  visible  aspect,  the 
realised  form  of  his  existence.  All  concrete  things  change  and  perish; 
they  are  only  modes  of  the  infinite  Being,  who  ^one  remains 
unchangeaUsL  It  is  a  gross  error  (the  origin  of  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  nusconception  of  his  word  '  substance  *)  to  assert,  as  it  oftsa 
has  been,  and  on  which  Bayle  founds  his  refutation  of  Spinosa,  that 
this  system  is  pantheistic,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term, 
that  it  identifies  all  things  with  Ghxl,  and  conssqnentiy  that  every 
concrete  thing  is  a  part  of  Qod,  Sneh  a  conception  is  purely  material 
and  snperfidaL  Schelling  has  well  refuted  it :  **  Qod  is  that  which 
exists  in  itself  and  is  comprehended  from  itself  alone ;  the  finite  Is 
that  which  is  neoesssrily  in  another,  and  can  only  be  comprehended 
from  that  other.  Things  therefore  are  not  only  in  degree^  or  through 
their  limitations,  different  firom  Ck>d,  but  Mo  genen.  Whatever  their 
relation  to  Gk>d  on  other  points,  they  srs  absolutely  divided  from  him 
on  this,  that  they  exist  in  another,  and  he  is  self-existent  or  originaL 
Fh»n  this  difference  it  is  manifast  that  all  individujd  finite  things 
taken  together  cannot  constitute  Qod ;  since  that  which  is  in  its  nature 
derived  cannot  be  one  with  its  original,  any  more  than  the  single 
pohits  of  a  droumforsnce  taken  together  can  constitute  the  droum- 
fisranoe,  which  ss  a  whole  Is  of  necessity  prior  to  them  in  idea." 
('Philosophische  Schriften,'  p.  104.) 

We  have  not  space  to  go  through  the  ideological  and  moral  parts  of 
Spinoaa's  '  Ethics**  as  we  have  done  the  metaphysical,  but  a  few  of 
the  mora  important  ptopositions  may  be  useAilly  quoted. 

The  mind  does  not  know  itself,  except  so  far  as  it  receives  ideas  of 
the  affections  of  the  body.  But  these  ideas  of  sensation  do  not  give 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  an  external  body,  nor  of  the  human  iMdy 
itself  The  mind  therafore  has  but  an  inadequate  aod  confused  notion 
of  anything  so  long  as  it  judges  only  by  fortuitous  peroeptions;  but 
it  may  attain  it  clsur  and  distinct  by  internal  refiection  and  comparison. 
This  is  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  and  Locke  explidtiy  stated.  No  posi- 
tive idea  can  be  fslae;  for  there  can  be  no  sudh  idea  without  Qod,  and 
all  ideas  la  Qod  are  true,  that  is,  correspond  with  their  object  Falsity 
therefore  oonsists  in  that  privation  of  truth  which  arises  firom  inade- 
quate ideas ;  an  adequate  idea  being  one  which  contains  no  incompati- 
bility, without  regard  to  the  reality  of  its  supposed  oorrelative  objeot 
Error  ii  imperfect  truth.  It  seissB  one  aspect  of  the  truth  to  the 
neglect  of  the  rest 

All  bodies  agree  in  some  things;  and  of  these  all  men  have  adequate 
ideas;  hence  common  notions  whioh  all  posssss,  such  as  extension, 
duration,  number.  The  human  mind  however  can  only  form  a  certain 
number  of  distinct  images  at  the  same  time;  if  this  number  be 
exceeded  they  become  confused :  and  as  the  mind  perceives  distinotiy 
just  so  many  images  as  can  be  formed  in  the  body ;  when  these  are 
confused  the  mind  also  will  perceive  them  coufusedly,  and  will  oom- 
pruhend  them  under  one  attribute^  as  man,  horse,  dog,  &a  ;  the  mind 
perceiving  a  number  of  such  images,  but  not  their  differences  of 
stature,  colours,  &a  Thus  are  imiversal  ideas  formed:  first,  by 
singulsrs,  whioh  the  sensss  represent  confusedly  and  imperfectly; 
secondly,  by  signs,  that  is,  by  associating  the  remembrances  of  tbiog^ 
with  words,  which  Spinosa  calls  imagination ;  thirdly,  by  reason ;  and 
fourthly,  by  intuitive  knowledge.  Knowledge  of  the  first  kind  is  the 
source  of  error;  the  second  and  third  are  necessarily  true.  It  is 
important  to  distinguiA  images  from  words.  Those  who  tiiink  ideas 
consist  in  images  which  thoy  perceive,  fimoy  that  ideas  of  which  they 
can  form  no  image  are  arbitrary.  They  look  at  ideas  as  pictures  on  a 
tablet  and  hence  do  not  understsad  that  an  idea,  as  such,  involves  an 
affirmation  or  negation.  And  those  who  confound  words  with  ideaa 
fancy  they  can  will  something  oontrary  to  what  they  perceive,  becsuse 
they  can  affirm  or  deny  it  in  words.  But  thought  does  not  involve 
the  conception  of  extension ;  and  therefore  an  idea,  or  mode  of 
thought,  neither  oonsists  in  imsges  nor  ia  words,  the  essence  of  which 
oonsists  in  corporeal  motions  not  involving  the  conception  of  thought' 

Men  csn  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  eternal  and  infinite 
being  of  God,  but  cannot  imagine  God  as  they  can  bodies;  and  hence 
have  not  that  dear  perception  of  his  being  which  they  harA  of  that  of 
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bodies,  and  haTe  perplexed  themselves  by  aBSodatiDg  Cbe  word  God 
with  seDsible  images,  whioh  it  is  hard  to  avoid.  The  existence  of  God 
can  be  oonoeived ;  indeed  it  is  a  necessary  conception  from  which  no 
mind  can  escape;  bat  the  manner  of  bis  ezistence  can  never  be  oon- 
oeived.  The  source  of  error  in  this  oase  is  that  men  do  not  name 
things  coireotly ;  for  they  do  not  err  in  their  own  mindSi  but  in  this 
application ;  as  men  who  cast  up  wrong  see  different  numbers  in  their 
minds  from  those  in  the  true  results 

The  mind  has  no  free  will,  but  is  determined  by  a  cause,  which 
itself  is  determined  by  some  other  cause,  and  so  on  for  ever.  For 
the  mind  is  only  a  mode  of  thinking,  and  therefore  cannot  be  the  free 
cause  of  its  actions.  Will  and  understanding  are  one  and  the  same 
thing ;  and  volitions  are  only  affirmations  or  negations,  each  of  which 
belongs  to  the  essence  of  the  idea  affirmed  or  denied.  This  subtle 
opinion  is  also  adopted  by  Malebranche,  Cudworth,  and  Fichte. 

Spiuosa's  moral  system  is  as  rigidly  deduced  from  premises  as  his 
metaphysicaL  Most  men  who  have  written  on  moral  subjects,  he 
says,  have  treated  man  as  something  out  of  nature,  as  a  kind  of 
'  imperium  in  imperio,*  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  general  order. 
They  have  oonoeived  him  to  enjoy  a  power  of  disturbing  that  order 
by  hui  own  determination,  and  ascribed  his  weakness  and  inconstsney 
not  to  the  necessary  laws  of  the  system,  but  to  some  strange  defect  in 
himself,  which  they  cease  not  to  lament,  deride,  or  execrate.  But  the 
acts  of  mankind,  and  the  passions  from  which  they  proceed,  are  in 
reality  but  links  in  the  series^  and  proceed  in  harmony  with  the  com- 
mon laws  of  universal  nature.  Men  finding  many  things  in  themselves 
and  in  nature,  serving  as  means  to  a  certain  good,  whioh  things  they 
know  to  have  not  been  provided  by  themselves,  have  belisv^  that 
some  one  has  provided  them,  arguing  by  snalogy  of  the  means  which 
they  in  other  instanoes  employ  themselves.  Hence  they  have  imagined 
a  variety  of  gods,  and  these  gods  they  suppose  to  consult  the  good  of 
men  in  order  to  be  worshipped  by  them,  and  have  devised  every 
means  of  superstitious  devotion  to  ensure  the  £ivour  of  these  divinities. 
Finding  also  in  the  midst  of  so  many  beneficial  things  in  nature  not  a 
few  of  an  opposite  effect,  they  have  ascribed  them  to  the  anger  of  the 
gods  on  account  of  the  negleot  of  men  to  worship  them.  Nor  has  the 
experience  of  calamitiee  falling  alike  on  the  pious  and  impious  cured 
them  of  this  belief;  they  chooee  rather  to  admowledge  their  ignorance 
why  good  and  evil  are  thvm  distributed,  than  give  up  their  favourite 
theory.  But  all  things  occur  by  eternal  necessity.  Moreover  were 
God  to  act  for  an  end,  he  must  desire  something  which  he  wants ;  for 
it  is  acknowledged  b^  theologians  that  he  acts  for  his  own  sake  and 
not  for  the  sake  of  thmgs  created. 

Men  havbg  thought  that  all  things  were  created  for  them,  have 
invented  names  to  distinguish  that  ss  good  which  tends  to  their 
benefit ;  and  believing  themselves  free,  have  got  the  notions  of  right 
and  wrong,  praise  and  dispraise.  And  when  they  can  easily  apprehend 
the  relations  of  things,  they  call  them  well  ordered,  if  not,  ill  ordered; 
as  if  order  were  anything  except  in  regard  to  our  imsgination  of  it. 

We  are  said  to  act  when  anything  takes  place  within  us,  or  without 
us,  for  which  we  are  an  adequate  cause;  that  is,  when  it  may  be 
explained  by  means  of  our  own  nature  alone.  We  are  acted  upon 
when  anything  takes  place  within  us  which  cannot  wholly  be 
explained  by  our  own  nature.  Passions  are  the  affections  of  the  body, 
which  increase  or  diminish  its  power  of  action,  and  they  are  idso  the 
ideas  of  those  affections.  Neither  the  body  can  determine  the  mind 
to  thinking,  nor  can  the  mind  determine  the  body  to  rest  or  motion. 
For  all  that  takes  place  in  body  must  be  caused  by  God,  considered 
under  his  attribute  of  extension,  and  all  that  takes  place  in  mind  must 
be  caused  by  God,  considered  under  his  attribute  of  thought.  The 
mind  and  the  body  are  but  one  thing  considered  under  different  attri- 
butes ;  the  order  of  action  and  passion  in  the  body  being  tiie  same  in 
nature  with  that  of  action  and  passion  in  the  mind.  But  men,  though 
ignorant  how  fitr  the  natural  powers  of  body  reaoh,  ascribe  its  opera- 
tions to  the  determioation  of  the  mind,  veiling  their  ignorance  in 
BpeciouB  words.  For  if  they  allege  that  the  body  cannot  act  without 
^e  mind,  it  may  be  answei^sd  that  the  mind  cannot  think  tiU  impelled 
by  the  body,  nor  are  all  the  volitions  of  the  mind  anything  else  than 
its  appetites,  whioh  are  modified  by  the  body. 

All  things  endeavour  to  continue  in  their  actual  being,  this  endea- 
vour being  nothing  else  than  their  essence,  which  causes  them  to  be 
until  some  exterior  cause  destroys  their  being.  The  mind  ia  conscious 
of  its  own  endeavour  to  continue  as  it  is,  which  is,  in  other  words, 
the  appetite  that  seeks  self-preservation  ;  what  the  mind  is  thus 
conscious  of  seeking^,  it  judges  to  be  good,  and  not  inversely.  Many 
things  increase  or  diminish  the  power  of  action  in  tiie  body,  and  all 
such  things  have  a  oorresponding  effect  on  the  power  of  thinking  in 
the  mind.  Thus  it  undergoes  many  changes,  and  passes  through 
different  stages  of  more  or  less  perfect  power  of  thinking.  Joy  is  the 
name  of  a  psssion,  in  whioh  the  mind  passes  to  a  greater  perfection  or 
power  of  thinking ;  grie^  one  in  which  it  passes  to  a  less.  From  these 
two  passions,  and  from  desire,  Spinosa  deduces  all  the  rest  of  the 
passions  in  a  curious  but  queationable  manner. 

Such  is  the  Buhstanoe  of  Spinoza's  celebrated  system;  a  system 
which  haa  excited  so  much  odium  as  to  have  become  synonymous 
with  atheism.  We  have  pointed  out  the  source  of  this  error ;  but  we 
cannot  refram  from  adding  the  testimony  of  the  pious  Schleiermacher 
to  his  religious  earnestness.    '<  Offer  up  with  me,r  he  exclaims,  "  with 


reverence  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of  the  holy  but  repudiated 
Spmoza  1  The  great  spirit  of  the  world  penetraiied  him ;  the  Infinite 
was  his  beginning  and  his  end ;  the  universe  his  only  and  eternal  love. 
He  was  filled  with  religion  and  religious  feeling;  and  therefore  ia  it 
that  he  stands  alone,  unapproachable,  the  master  in  his  art,  but  elevated 
above  the  profane  world,  without  adherents,  and  without  even  dtizen- 
ship."  (* Bede  Uber  die  Religion,*  p.  47.)  Gothe  thus  speaks:  *<  The 
mind  that  wrought  so  powe^ully  on  mine,  and  had  so  great  an  influ- 
ence on  the  who&  frame  of  my  opinions,  was  Spinoza's.  After  I  had 
looked  round  the  world  in  vain  for  means  of  shaping  my  strange  moral 
being,  I  fell  at  lengtii  on  tho  '  Ethios '  of  this  man.  What  I  read  m 
this  work — what  I  thought  I  read  in  it — I  can  give  no  account  of; 
enough  that  I  found  there  a  calm  to  my  passions;  it  seemed  to  open 
to  me  a  wide  and  free  view  over  the  seosuous  and  moral  world.  But 
what  partieuUrly  riveted  me  was  the  boundless  disinterestedness  that 
beamed  forth  from  every  seotenoe.  The  all-equalising  serenity  of 
Spinoza  contrasted  with  my  all-agitating  vehemence;  his  mathematical 
precision,  with  my  poetical  way  of  feeling  and  representing."  ('  Dich- 
tung  und  Wahrheit,'  xiv.) 

These  testimonies  from  such  unquestionable  sources  will  not  be 
without  benefit  in  directing  men  to  look  calmly  into  Spinoza,  and 
meditate  upon  him.  The  student  will  derive  great  help  from  Boulain- 
viUiors's  'Refutation  de  Spinosa,'  Bnixelles^  1781,  in  whioh  the 
doctrines  are  popularised  and  divested  of  their  mathematical  pre- 
cision, which  repels  many  readers;  also  from  Jaoobi's  'Briefwechsel 
mit  Mendelssohn,'  Breslau,  1789;  and  from  Hallam*s  'Hiitory  of 
the  Literature  of  Europe,'  vol.  iv.,  pp.  248-63. 

SPIX,  JOHANN  BAPTIST  YON,  was  bom  at  Hoofastadt,  in  the 
circle  of  Upper  Franconia  in  Bavaria,  on  February  9, 1781,  and  after 
being  educated  at  Bamberg,  was  entered  at  the  theological  seminary  at 
Wurzburg  to  study  divinity.  After  pursuing  this  coune  for  two 
years  he  abandoned  divinity  for  medicine,  and  in  1806  received  the 
degree  of  MD.  He  had  paid  particular  attention  to  human  and  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  in  1 809  he  was  sent,  at  the  cost  of  the  Bavarian 
government,  to  pursue  his  investigations  in  Paris.  On  his  return  to 
Munich  he  was  admitted  an  associate  of  the  Aoademy  of  Soiencee, 
which,  after  the  issue  in  1811  of  his  'Geschichte  und  Beurtheilung 
aller  Systeme  der  Zoologie,'  made  him  conservator  of  its  natural 
history  museum.  In  1815  he  published  his  'Cephalogenesis,'  in  whioh 
he  traces  the  head  in  its  development  from  that  of  the  insect  to  that 
of  man,  following  it  through  all  the  various  classes  and  families  of 
animals.  In  1817  he  was  commissioned  by  the  Bavarian  government 
to  accompany  C.  F.  P.  von  Martins  in  the  exploratbn  of  BnziL  They 
landed  at  Rio  Janeiro,  traversed  the  provinces  of  San  Paulo  and 
Minas  Geraes,  proceeded  thence  by  land  to  Bahia,  and  through 
Piauhy  to  Maranhfto.  They  then  saUed  to  the  province  of  Paiti, 
where  Spix  ascended  the  Amazonas  to  the  borders  of  Peru,  while 
Martins  explored  the  Tapura.  On  their  return  they  examined  several 
other  of  the  rivers,  and  reached  the  town  of  PartK  in  June  1820.  The 
health  of  Spix  had  greatly  suffered  from  the  climate  and  the  labour  he 
had  undergone,  but  he  completed  in  1824-25,  vrith  some  help  from 
other  zoologists,  five  illustrated  works  on  the  apea^  bats,  birds,  and 
reptiles  of  Brazil,  which  contain  much  that  ia  new  and  valuable,  bat 
with  some  hasty  views  and  incorrect  conclusions  to  be  attributed  to 
his  desire  of  completing  the  works  before  his  death,  whioh  took  place 
on  May  13,  1826.  His  papers  relating  to  Brazil  he  bequeathed  to 
Von  Martins,  and  he  left  a  considerable  lega<7  to  the  Academy  of 
Sdencee  at  Munich. 

SPOFFORTH,  REGINALD,  a  composer  in  whom  were  united 
much  originality,  and  very  elegant  taste,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
his  art,  was  born  in  1768,  at  Southwell  in  Nottinghamshire^  and  there 
received  his  early  musical  instructions  from  his  uncle,  organist  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  that  place.  Repairing  to  London,  he  took  lessons 
on  the  piano-forte  from  the  oelebiated  Steibdt,  and  completed  his 
studies  in  hsrmony  under  Dr.  Benjamin  Cooke.  It  was  his  fate,  as 
unhappily  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  English  musicians  generally,  to 
depend  during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  almost  wholly  on  his  practice 
as  a  teacher,  and  he  was  in  considerable  repute  as  a  piano-forte  nuuitcr. 
As  a  composer,  he  is  now,  and  will  be  hereafter,  known  only  as  a  glee- 
writer.  Two  of  his  earliest  glees  gained,  in  the  year  1798,  the  prise 
gold  medals  given  by  the  Catch-Club.  This  merited  success  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  and  encouraged  him  to  produce  other  works  of 
the  same  kind,  the  best  of  whioh  were  published  by  himself,  and  most 
of  these  have  taken  their  station  among  the  classical  musical  produc- 
tions of  this  country.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Spofforth  came 
into  the  possession  of  oonsiderable  property,  but  did  not  long  enjoy 
hU  independence;  for  his  devotion  to  his  profession  and  his  unrelaxing 
industry  brought  on  a  nervous  disease,  which  terminated  in  paralysis^ 
and  in  1827  deprived  music  of  one  of  its  most  ingenious  votaries,  and 
society  of  one  of  its  most  amiable  members. 

SPOHN,  FRIEDRICH  AUGUST  WILHELM,  a  German  philo- 
legist,  was  bom  May  16, 1792,  at  Dortmund.  He  was  educated  at  the 
University  of  Wittemberg,  and  afterwards  went  to  Leipzig,  where  he 
was,  in  1817,  made  professor  extraordinary  of  philoaophy,  and  in  1819 
professor  in  ordinary  of  ancient  literature.  He  waa  a  sdiolar  of  the 
greatest  industry,  and  died  at  an  early  age,  January  17, 1824,  worn 
out  by  the  severity  of  his  studiea  He  illustrated  antiquity  by  a 
variety  of  works  in  the  several  departments  of  criticism,  philology. 
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and  geograpby.  He  publiahed  an  edition  of  the  'Odyney/  with 
Ttlaable  diiaertatioDfl  prefixed,  entitled  'De  Agro  Trojano  in  Oarmi- 
nibua  Homeri  deeoripio/  Leipzig,  Svo,  1814;  '  Commentariua  de 
eztrem&  Odysseso  parte  inde  li  rhapeod.  Y  297,  fievo  reoentiore  orta 
qoam  Homerioo,'  Leipiig,  1818.  He  revised  the  text  of  Hetiod  with 
great  eare;  the  edition  was  oommenoed  in  1819,  bat  neTer  completed. 
In  1817  he  edited  the  '  Fanogyriooa '  of  Isocrates ;  and  in  the  last 
year  of  hii  life  published  'Leotiones  Theocrite».'  He  projected  alio 
Annals  of  the  reign  of  Augastus,  deduced  from  a  chronological 
arrsngement  of  the  Tarious  passages  In  Latin  authors  iUustrativo  of 
this  period. 

As  a  geographer,  he  made  great  additions  to  the  materials  collected 
by  Bredow.  His  researches  into  the  mythology  of  the  ancients  led 
him  to  study  Egyptian  hieroglyphics;  some  remarks  of  his  on  this 
subject  appeared  m  a  Qerman  publication  called  'Amalthsea.'  In 
1822  he  was  employed  in  examining  and  arranging  the  Egyptian  anti- 
ouities  brought  to  Berlin  by  MinutolL  His  untimely  death  arrested 
the  publication  of  his  work  on  hieroglyphics,  which  has  since  been 
edited  by  Seyffarth,  of  Berlin,  under  the  titie  <I>e  Lingud  et  literis 
veterum  iEgyptiorum,  com  pennultia  tabulis  lithographids  literas 
.^gyptiorum  turn  Tulgieffi  turn  saoerdotali  ratione  soiptas  explicantibus 
atque  interpretationem  Roaettanse  aliarumqueinscriptionum  et  aliquot 
voluminnm  papyraoeorum  in  sepulcris  repertorum  exhibentibus. 
Accedit  Glossarium  JSgyptiacum,^  Leipzig,  1826,  with  a  life  and 
portrait  of  Spohn.  This  work  did  not  howeyer  contribute  very  much 
to  boIto  the  difiBcuIties  attending  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics. 
There  is  a  life  of  Spohn  in  the  '  Zeit-genoesen,  Neue  Relhe,'  heft  xt. 

8P0HR,  LUDwIG,  a  great  German  musician,  was  bom  at  Seesen, 
in  the  Budiy  of  Brunswick,  in  the  year  1788.  His  father  was  an 
eminent  physician.  In  earlv  youth  he  showed  no  signs  of  the  talents 
which  afterwards  distinguuhed  him,  being  rather  renuurkable  for 
apparent  plowness  of  intellect.  Few  particulars  of  his  quiet  and 
uneventful  life  have  been  recorded ;  and  there  is  no  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  genius  for  music  b^gan  to  deyelope  itself  or  how 
it  was  cultivated.  He  betook  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
violin,  and  obtained  an  engagement  as  ohiunber  musician  in  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  B^answiclL  In  1804  he  travelled  over  different  parts 
of  Germany,  giving  ooncerts,  and  acquiring  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  greatest  violinists  of  the  time.  In  1805  he  became  Con- 
cert-master to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha;  and  while  he  held  this  situa- 
tion, made  various  professional  tours,  during  one  of  which  he  was 
present  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1814,  where  he  eclipsed  all  his 
rivals.  His  earliest  compositions  oonsiited  chiefly  of  music  for  his 
own  instrument,  Concertos,  Quartets,  &c.  In  1817  he  travelled  in 
Italy;  and  after  his  return  from  that  country  became  director  of 
music  at  the  tiieatre  of  Frankfurt-am-Main.  He  now  turned  his 
attention  to  dramatic  composition;  and,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
produced  those  fine  Operas,  'Faust,'  'Jessonda,'  and  'Zemira  and 
-  Azof,*  which  have  become  popular  throughout  Europe. 

When  he  left  Frankfurt-am-Main,  he  became  Maestro  di  Capella 
to  the  Duke  of  Hesse  Cassel  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Cassel, 
where  he  still  lives.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  haa  devoted 
himself  principally  to  the  composition  of  sacred  music :  and  his 
oratorios,  *  The  Last  Judgment,'  '  The  Crucifixion,'  and  '  The  Fall  of 
Babylon,'  are  deservedly  classed  among  the  greatest  works  of  this 
description  which  have  appeared  since  the  days  of  HandeL 

Spohr  has  paid  many  visits  to  England.  The  first,  we  believe^  was 
in  1819,  when  he  came  on  the  invitation  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  London;  and  several  of  his  orchestral  pieces  were  performed  at 
their  concerts.  His  oratorios  were  first  made  known  to  the  Englidi 
public  by  their  production  at  the  Norwich  musical  festivals ;  and  it 
was  for  one  of  those  great  musio-meetings  that  one  of  them,  'The  Fall 
of  Bkbylon,'  was  expressly  composed. 

He  is  a  Toluminous  composer.  Besides  his  oratorios,  and  his  operas 
on  which  his  permanent  fame  will  chiefly  rest,  he  has  produced  a 
multitude  of  orchestral  symphonies,  concertos,  quartets^  and  other 
instrumental  works,  together  with  numerous  vootl  pieces — cantatas, 
songs,  ballads,  &c.,  which  are  popular  throughout  Germany.  Many 
years  ago,  when  he  became  engrossed  by  composition,  he  discontinued 
performing  on  the  violin ;  but  he  has  left  to  the  lovers  of  that  instru- 
ment a  most  valuable  gift,  in  his  '  Violin-School,'  the  best  and  most 
complete  work  of  its  cUss.  He  has  not  lately  produced  any  new 
work  :  and  though  he  enjoys  a  serene  and  happy  old  age,  the  rewud 
of  a  well-spent  iSe,  we  may  regard  his  artistic  career  as  closed.  [Surp.] 

SPON,  JACOB,  the  son  of  Charles  Spon,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  was  bom  at  Lyon,  1647,  and  educated  at  Strasburg,  He 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Montpellier,  and  returning 
to  his  native  place  in  1669,  studied  medicine  and  ardisoology.  In  1678 
he  published  'Becherohes  des  Antiquitds  et  Curiosity  de  la  Ville  de 
Lyon,'  8vo,  and  the  following  year  endeavoured  to  draw  attention 
towards  the  remains  of  antiquity  in  Greece,  by  the  publication  of 
'Kdation  de  I'Etat  Present  de  la  Ville  d'Athenes,  avec  un  Abr^g^  de 
son  Histoire  et  de  ses  Antiquit^s,'  Lyon,  1674,  written  by  the  P^ 
Babin,  a  Jesuit,  who  had  been  resident  there.  In  1675  he  went  to 
Italy,  and  spent  some  time  at  Rome  studying  ancient  urt  At  Venice 
he  met  with  an  English  traveller.  Sir  G^rge  Wheler,  and  set  out  with 
him  on  a  tour  to  the  East.  Their  route  lay  through  Dalmatia,  tiie 
Archipelago,  Constantinople!  and  Asia  Minor :  they  then  visited  Athens 


and  the  Peloponnesus.  From  Negropont  they  set  sail  for  Venice^ 
whence  Spon  returned  to  Lyon  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1676.  In 
1678  he  published  his  *  Travels,'  printed  at  Lyon,  8  vols.  8vo;  reprinted 
Amsterd.,  2  toIs.  12mo,  1679.  The  third  volume  contains  insoriptionsy 
great  numbers  of  which  relate  to  the  demi  of  Attica.  In  the  same 
year  he  published  'Miscellanea  eruditse  Antiqnitatis,  in  quibus  Mar- 
mora, &C.,  Grutero  et  Ursine  ignota  referuntur  et  illustrantur,'  Ljoa, 
folio,  published  in  torn.  4  of  the  '  Thesaurus'  of  Polenus,  and  containing 
much  interesting  matter.  About  this  time,  having  noticed  the  false- 
hood of  Guillets  account  of  Athens,  published  under  the  name  of 
La  Guilleti&re,  he  became  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  him,  and 
Bucceeded  in  exponng  him  as  a  literarr  impostor.  (Leake's  '  Athens,' 
2nd  ed.,  i.  94,  contains  a  full  account  of  this  matter.)  In  1683  appeared 
a  work  of  his,  entitled  'Recherches  Curieuses  d' Antiquity/  Lyon.  He 
continued  to  practise  as  a  physician,  and  published  several  medical 
treatises.  Being  a  Protestant,  he  quitted  Lyon  before  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  and  went  to  Geneva,  and  thence  to  Vevay, 
where  he  died  in  great  distress  on  the  25th  of  December  1685.  His 
arcbieological  works  are  very  valuable:  his  'Travels'  show  great 
leammg,  as  well  as  accuracy  of  observation ;  and  the  fidelity  of  his 
descriptions  has  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellers^ 
and  by  recent  discoveries  at  Athens.  (Dr,  Ross,  '  Die  Acropolis  von 
Athen.')  Spon  and  his  companion  were  among  the  first  European 
travellers  who  visited  the  Parthenon  before  its  destruction  during  the 
siege  of  Athens  b^  the  Venetians  in  1687. 

The  'Biographic  Universello '  giyes  a  list  of  Spon's  works,  but  omits 
several  which  are  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museum. 

(Jocher,  AUgemeinet  Odehrtai-Lexieon.) 

SPONTINI,  GASPARD,  a  celebrated  Italian  dramatic  composer, 
was  bom  at  Jesi,  in  the  Roman  States,  in  the  year  1778.  After  study- 
ing the  principles  of  music  under  Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  he 
entered,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  the  Conservatory  of  La  Pieth  at  Naples, 
then  a  musio  school  of  great  renown.  At  seventeen  he  composed  his 
first  opera,  'I  Puntigli  delle  Donne,'  which  spread  his  name  oyer 
Italy,  and  led  to  the  favourable  reception  of  a  long  series  of  dramatic 
productions.  He  visited  Paris  in  1804,  and  from  that  time  became 
much  connected  with  the  music  of  the  French  opera ;  his  principal 
works,  'La  Vestale,'  'Olympia,'  and  'Femand  Cortes,'  havmg  been 
composed  for  and  produced  at  the  Academic  Royale  de  Musique.  Of 
these  works,  'La  Vestale'  acquired  the  greatest  celebrity.  Having 
been  adapted  both  to  the  Italian  and  the  German  stagey  it  was  per- 
formed in  every  great  musical  theatre  in  Europe,  andfor  a  time  had 
almost  as  much  popularity  as  the  works  of  Rossini  himself.  Spontini 
passed  many  years  of  the  latter  period  of  his  life  at  Berlin,  as  director 
of  music  at  the  Prussian  courts  and  held  tins  office  at  the  fimA  of  i^ia 
death,  Janusry  21, 1851. 

SPOTSWOOD,  for  SPOTISWOOD,)  JOHN,  Archbishop  of  St 
Andrews,  was  bom  m  1565,  in  w\^t  is  now  the  parish  of  Mid-Gblder, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  of  which,  and  of  West  Calder,  then 
forming  one  parish,  his  father,  a  descendant  of  tiie  ancient  fkmily  of 
Spotswood  of  Spotswood  in  Berwickshire,  still  subsisting^  was  parson, 
llie  spelling  of  the  name  which  we  haye  cudopted  is  that  giyen  on  the 
title-page  of  Spotswood's  *  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  and  is 
also  that  followed  by  his  contemporaries  Calderwood  and  Martine. 
But  it  is  often  written  Spotiswood ;  that  is  the  spelling  of  the  writer 
of  the  biographical  memoir  prefixed  to  the  '  History,'  and  also  in  the 
inscription  on  the  archbishop's  monument.  The  parson  of  Calder 
(whose  father  had  &llen  at  Flodden  Field)  was  soon  after  his  induction 
to  that  benefice  invested  with  the  office  of  superintendent  of  Lothian, 
Merse,  and  Teviotdale  (a  aort  of  biahopric  under  what  waa  thought  a 
less  odious  name),  whidi  he  held  till  his  death  in  1585.  Spotswood*a 
mother  was  Beatrix  Crichton,  described  by  the  English  writer  of  his 
Life^  prefixed  to  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,'  as  "a  grave 
and  a  diwreet  matron,  daughter  to  the  laird  of  Lugton,  an  ancient 
baron  of  Scotland." 

Spotswood  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Glasgow,  where  he  is 
stated  to  have  "received  his  degrees"  in  his  sixteenth  year.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen  Spotswood  was  appointed  to  take  the  place  of  hb 
father,  who  was  disabled  by  age  and  infirmities,  as  parson  of  Calder; 
and  for  several  years  he  confined  himself  mostly  to  tiie  duties  of  his 
parish.  During  this  period  of  his  life  however,  he  appears  to  haye 
been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  ultra-presbyterian  party,  and  to 
have  gone  along  with  the  majority  of  the  church  in  their  opposition  to 
the  attempts  of  the  government  to  restore  episcopacy.  Calderwood 
seems  to  assert  ('  History  of  the  Church  of  Sootluid,'  p.  869)  that  the 
remarkable  paper  published  by  Bruce,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  1697,  as  his  apology  or  defence  for  refosbg  to  subscribe  the 
bond  demanded  from  the  clergy  by  the  king^  engaging  that  they 
would  not  hold  themselves  pri^eged  to  utter  sedition  or  treason  in 
their  pulpits,  was  written,  or  at  least  revised,  by  Spotswood;  "he 
would  seem,"  says  Calderwood, "  so  frank  in  the  cause,  that  he  would 
needs  write  it  with  his  own  hand,  and  ^ve  it  a  shsiper  edge."  It  is 
in  truth  sharp  and  also  sly  enough  m  various  passsges.  Latterly 
however  symptoms  of  a  tendency  to  defection  may  be  detected.  We 
find  him  mentioned  (Calderwood,  p.  894)  as  one  of  twenty-one 
ministers  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  which  met  at  Perth  in 
1597,  to  conifer  with  the  king's  oonmussioners  upon  certain  articles 
propounded  by  his  migesty ;  but^  in  the  notion  of  tho  sealous  historian 
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the  acts  and  proceedinga  of  that  and  several  lubeequent  Aaaemblies 
"  were  framed  as  best  might  serve  for  advaDtage  to  the  corrupt  party." 
In  the  Assembly  again,  which  met  at  Bumtialand  in  1601|  which,  says 
the  historian,  '*  began  with  small  contentment  to  either  party/'  and 
ended,  he  intimates,  in  not  much  more,  Spotswood  was  one  of  twenty- 
five  members  comxnissioned  to  act  with  the  king's  ministers,  or  any 
nine  of  them,  in  supplying  ministers  to  churches  in  buxgh-townsi 
And  perbaps  there  may  be  other  occasions  on  which  he  is  mentioned 
that  may  have  escaped  us,  for  Calderwood*s  large  volume  is  without 
an  index. 

Spotwood's  father  had,  before  becoming  minister  of  Calder,  been 
employed  by  Matthew,  earl  of  Lennox  (afterwards  regent,  and  the 
father  of  Bamley) ;  and  now,  1601,  when  the  earl's  descendant  Ludo- 
wick  was  sent  on  an  embassy  from  Kin^  James  of  Scotland  to  France, 
Spotswood  was  appointed  to  attend  him  as  his  chaplain.  While  in 
Paris,  according  to  Calderwood,  the  parson  of  Calder  "  made^  no 
scruple  to  go  to  maasw''  Spotswood  has  himself  given  a  detailed 
account  of  the  embassy  ('  History,'  pp.  465*6),  but  does  not  descend 
to  such  particulars.  Me  returned  m  the  duke's  retinue  through 
England,  '*  having,  while  in  France,"  according  to  his  biographer,  **  so 
discreetly  carried  himself  as  added  much  to  his  reputation,  and  made  it 
appear  that  men  bred  up  in  the  shade  of  learning  might  possibly 
endure  the  sunshine,  and  when  it  came  to  their  turns  might  cany 
themselves  as  handsomely  abroad  as  they  whose  education  being  in  a 
more  pragmatic  way  usually  undervalue  them."  At  the  last  General 
Assembly  however  Spotswood  was  delated  (or  indicted)  for  his 
attendance  at  mass  while  in  France  ;  and  Calderwood  says,  "  he  was 
removed,  notwitstanding  of  the  opposition  of  the  king  and  some 
ministers ;  many  voting  that  he  snould  be  suspended  or  deposed." 
We  riiould  conjecture  we  word  '  removed'  here  to  be  a  miEprint  for 
'  reproved.'  *'  The  king  and  oommiasioners,"  it  is  added,  "  packed  it 
up."  There  is  no  hint  of  this  little  affair  either  in  Spotewood  himsdf 
or  his  biographer. 

When  James  set  ont  for  England,  in  April  1603,  Spotewood  was  one 
of  five  Scotch  clergymen  whom  he  appointed  to  attend  1dm  on  his 
journey,  along  with  the  Bishops  of  Roes  and  Dunkeld,  the  Duke  of 
Lennox  and  other  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  While  his  majesty  was 
at  Burleigh  House,  near  Stamfoid,  be  received  intelligence  of  the 
death,  at  Pans,  of  James  Bethune,  archbishop  of  Glasgow;  on  which 
he  immediately  nominated  Spotewood  to  that  see,  whi^  he  had  never 
hitherto  regarded  as  vacant^  although  Bethune  had  been  out  of  the 
country  for  many  years,  and  continued  to  adhere  to  the  old  religion  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Spotewood  thus  elevated,  was,  as  he  tells  us  lumself, 
immediately  sent  back  to  Scotland  to  attend  the  oueen  on  her  journey, 
and  serve  her  for  '  eleemosinar,'  or  almoner.  He  was  idso  made  a 
privy  councillor  for  Scotland.  It  is  remarkable  however  that  none  of 
the  Scotch  bishops  were  oonseorated  till  1610,  when  Spotewood  and 
the  Bishops  of  Brechin  and  Galloway  were  summoned  to  London  for 
that  purpose,  and,  being  consecrated  at  London  House,  on  the  21st  of 
October,  by  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  Bath  and  Well%  and 
Rochester,  conveyed  their  new  character  in  the  same  manner  to  their 
brethren  on  their  return  home.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  (Andrews)  would 
have  had  them  be  ordained  first  deacons  and  then  pneste  before  their 
ordination  as  bishops,  as  was  in  fact  done  in  the  case  of  Sharp  and 
Leighton,  when  they  were  appointed  to  the  sees  of  St.  Andrews  and 
Glasgow,  after  the  Restoration:  but  in  the  present  case,  aocordingto 
the  relation  of  Spotewood  himself,  "the  Arohbi^op  of  Gwterbuiy,  Dr. 
Bancroft,  who  was  by,  maintained  that  thereof  there  was  no  necessity, 
seeing,  where  bishops  could  not  be  had,  the  ordination  given  by  the 
presbyters  must  be  esteemed  lawful;  otherwise  that  it  might  be 
doubted  if  there  were  any  lawful  vocation  in  most  of  the  reformed 
churches."  Thii  was  applauded  by  the  other  biaJiops,  and  Andrews 
acquiesced.  Burnet's  account  is  that  Andrews's  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  the  king  himself,  "who  thought  it  went  too  hr  towards  the 
unchurching  of  all  those  who  had  no  bishops  among  them."  Neither 
of  the  archbishops  were  appointed  to  officiate  in  the  consecration  of 
Spotewood  and  his  brethren,  to  prevent  ite  being  supposed  that  there 
jeas  any  intention  to  revive  the  old  claims  of  the  sees  of  Canterbury 
and  York  to  a  supremacy  over  the  Scotti^  Churdh;  this  wsa  James^ 
own  arrangement)  and  the  same  precaution  was  taken  in  the  oonseora- 
tion  of  Sharp  and  Leighton  in  the  next  age. 

The  next  year  Spotewood  returned  to  London,  besring  a  letter  or 
petition  from  the  Synod  of  Lothian,  supplicating  the  king  for  a 
General  Assembly,  a  prayer  whidti  his  majesty  did  not  grant,  and 
which  the  archbishop  probably  did  not  veiy  earnestly  uigCb  "  Return- 
ing from  court,"  wntes  Calderwood,  "he  rideth  out  of  Haddington 
when  the  people  were  repairing  to  the  kirk  to  hear  sermon  upon  the 
Lord's  day.  And  it  was  always  the  custom  of  this  profane  bishop  to 
cross  the  ferries  or  to  ride  upon  the  Lord's  day  in  time  of  sermon " 
(p.  487).  ^  The  historian  afterwards  inserts  some  Latin  verses  on  the 
Scotch  bishop,  which,  he  says,  were  spread  in  Edinbui^h,  in  January 
1600,  beginning,  'Vina  amat  Andress,  cum  vino  Glasgua  amores' 
(p.  601). 

Spotswood,  as  might  be  expected,  employed  his  best  exertions  in 
rf>-edifyiDtr  and  Strengthening  the  ecclesiastical  system,  of  which  he 
had  thus  been  appointed  one  of  the  chief  overseers;  but  the  detail  of 
the  proceedings  in  which  he  bore  a  psrt  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
histories  of  Scotland  and  of  the  Scottish  Churc|i.    "  At  his  entry  to 


the  archbishopric  of  Glasgow,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  found  the 
revenues  of  it  so  dilapidate,  that  there  was  not  one  hundred  pounda 
sterling  of  yearly  rent  left  to  tempt  to  a  new  sacriloge ;  but  such  was 
his  care  and  husbandry  for  his  successors,  that  he  grf atly  improved  it, 
and  yet  with  so  mudi  content  to  his  diocese,  that  generally  both  the 
nobiUty  and  gentry,  and  the  whole  dty  of  Glasgow,  were  as  unwilling 
to  part  with  him  as  if  he  had  been  in  the  place  of  a  tutelar  angel  to 
them."  Tet^  "  part  with  him  they  must,"  as  this  cordial  panegyrist 
proceeds  to  relate;  for  in  June  1615,  on  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Gladstanes,  Spotewood  was  appointed  to  the  metropolitan  see  of 
St.  Andrews.  Acoordiog  to  Calderwood,  "  when  he  returned  from 
London  to  Glasgow  on  the  10th  of  that  month,  he  seemed  to  be  alto- 
gether ignorant  who  had  obtained  the  gift  [of  the  vacant  mitre],  till 
one  of  his  servante,  attending  in  Edinbujqgh  upon  the  kiag^s  patent, 
sent  to  him  advertisement  to  come  in  haste  to  Edinburgh.  When  he 
came,  he  seemed  to  be  miscontent^  as  desirous  to  stey  still  at  Glas- 
gow ;  but  in  the  meantime  his  gift  passeth  the  seals."  He  had  pre- 
viously (in  1609)  been  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session, 
when  it  wss  proposed  to  restore  that  court  to  ite  andent  constitution 
of  a  mixed  civil  and  ecdesiastioal  tribunal ;  but  this  design  was  aban- 
doned the  following  year,  on  the  erection  of  the  two  courte  of  High 
Commission,  over  one  of  which  Spotewood  was  appointed  to  preside^ 
and  which  were  united  under  his  presidency  on  his  removal  to  St 
Andrews. 

As  soon  as  he  obtained  the  primacy,  his  biographer  informs  us,  '*  he^ 
by  his  favour  with  the  king,  procured  three  hundred  pounds  sterling 
of  yearly  rent  (being  by  the  sacrilege  of  former  times  swallowed  up  in 
the  crown  revenues)  to  be  restored  to  his  see ; "  and,  continues  the 
same  authority,  "  all  King  James  his  time  he  lived  in  great  fiivoor 
with  him,  and  was  the  prime  instrument  used  by  him  in  several 
assemblies  for  the  restoring  the  antient  disdpline,  and  bringing  that 
church  to  some  degrees  of  uniformity  vdth  her  sister  church  of 
England.  .  .  .  Nor  was  his  industi^  less  for  the  recovery  of  some 
remnante  and  parcels  of  the  church's  patrimony,  which,  although  they 
were  but  as  a  few  crumbs  in  comparison  of  that  which  at  a  full  medl 
sacrilege  had  swallowed,  he  found  to  be  an  hard  province ;  yet  by  his 
seal  and  diligence  he  overcame  many  difficulties,  and  so  little  regarded 
his  own  ease,  that,  for  the  effecting  of  this,  and  what  else  conduced  to 
the  recovery  of  that  church  in  patrimony  and  discipline,  they  who 
knew  the  passages  of  his  life  have  computed  that  he  maide  no  less  than 
fifty  journeys  from  Scotland  to  London."  Spotewood  was  succeeded 
in  the  see  of  Glasgow  by  Law,  bishop  of  Orkney.  "  Here  it  is  to  be 
observed,"  writes  the  acrimonious  Calderwood,  "  that  Mr.  John  Spots- 
wood  and  Mr.  James  Law,  both  sometime  ministers  within  the  presby- 
tery of  Linlithgow,  two  pretty  foot-ball  men,  are  now  the  only  two 
archbishops  in  Scotland,  and  have  now,  as  we  use  to  say,  the  ball  at 
their  foot,  Th^  were  both  near  tiie  point  of  suspension  in  the  purer 
times  for  the  profimstion  of  the  Sabbath ;  now  they  have  power  to 
suspend,  deprive,  imprison,  fine,  or  confine  any  minister  in  Scotland. 
Out  of  nreposterous  pity  th^  were  spared  then ;  but  now  they  spare 
not  the  least  and  the  most  blameless."  (p.  655.) 

The  same  royal  favour  that  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  James^ 
Spotewood  retained  under  the  new  king  Charles  L,  whom  he  crowned 
in  the  abbey  church  of  Holyrood  on  the  18th  of  Juoe  1633.  The 
writer  of  his  '  Life'  stetes,  that  besides  procuring  the  revenues  of  the 
priory  of  St.  Andrews,  which  were  then  in  lay  hands^  to  be  added  to 
his  see,  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  separate  so  much  of  his  diooese 
as  lay  to  the  south  of  the  Forth,  and  to  erect  it  into  the  new  Ushoprio 
of  Edinburgh.  This  was  in  1633.  Within  two  years  after,  on  the 
death  of  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul,  Spotewood  was  made  Lord  High  Chan- 
cellor of  Scotland. 

He  had  not  yet  atteined  this  last  height  of  promotion  when  in  1634 
he  drew  upon  himself  a  storm  of  popular  odium  by  his  conduct  in 
instigating  the  oppressive  proceedings  against  Lord  Balmerino,  who, 
on  the  ground  of  his  having  had  in  his  possession  a  petition,  ooosidered 
to  be  seditious,  which  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  design  of  being 
presented  to  the  king  by  a  number  of  the  opposition  peers^  and  the 
knowledff e  of  which  had  been  betrayed  to  the  ardibishop,  was  arraigned 
for  the  £en  capital  crime  of  lessing-making  (verbal  sedition),  brought 
to  trial  before  the  oourt  of  justiciary  (in  which  Spotewood*8  second 
son,  lord  president  of  the  oourt  of  session,  sat  as  one  of  the  assessora 
to  the  justice-general),  found  guilty  by  an  intimidated  jury,  condemned 
to  death,  and  only  pardoned  at  last,  after  a  long  imprisonment,  in 
consequence  of  the  government  becoming  afraid  to  permit  the  execu- 
tion of  the  sentence— much,  it  was  understood,  to  the  disappointment 
of  the  archbishop  and  the  other  prelates.  The  part  that  Spotewood 
took  in  this  business  excited  the  greater  disgust  from  his  notorious 
hereditary  enmity  to  Balmerino^  whose  father  also  had  been  disgraced 
and  destroyed  six-and-twenty  yeans  before^  chiefly  through  his  manage- 
mentb  The  prosecution  of  Lord  Bahnorino  contributed  as  much  per- 
haps as  sny  other  single  cause  to  produce  tiie  f;en«nal  dissatisfaotion  in 
Scotland  which  a  few  yean  later  broke  out  mto  so  wild  a  flame.  It 
was  followed  in  1637  by  the  ill-managed  attempt  to  impose  a  litaigy 
on  the  Scottish  church,  which  was  the  immediate  provocation  of  the 
rebellion  against  the  government.  This  scheme  too  has  been  attri- 
buted to  Spotewood  b^  some  of  his  indiscriminating  admirers :  Martine, 
in  his  'Reliauia  Divi  Andres '  (ik  251),  describes  this  "grave,  sage, 
and  peaceable  prelate^" as  deeerring  *'a  singular  note  and  mark  oi 
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honour,"  among  other  thingSy  ''fbr  oompoeing  one  exoeUent  Utargie." 
But  in  truth,  Spotewood  «ppean  to  haTe  been  all  along  disinclmed  to 
the  innovation,  though,  possibly,  as  the  project  was  one  upon  which 
Charles  himself  had  set  his  heart,  he  did  not  openly  oppose  it.  It  was 
pushed  principally  by  Laud,  who  had  formed  a  party  among  the 
younger  Scottish  bishope;  and  the  new  liturgy  and  book  of  canons 
were  compiled  by  three  or  four  members  of  this  party,  whose  adher* 
ence  to  the  English  primate  had  for  some  time  thrown  them  into 
oj'position  to  the  head  of  their  own  church.  Spotswood,  who  was 
constitutionally  of  a  temporising  disposition,  and  could  gain  notliiog 
by  any  disturbance  of  the  established  state  of  things,  did  what  he 
could  to  check  the  precipitation  of  these  zealots,  and,  in  reoommendiog 
delay  and  caution,  is  belieyed  to  have  entertained  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  prevent  the  perilous  experiment  altogether.  But  of  eourte  he 
shared  with  the  rest  in  the  destiniction  brought  upon  their  whole  order 
by  its  failure.  Deposed  from  his  'pretended'  office  of  a  bishop, 
declared  infamous,  and  excommunicated  by  the  famoua  Assembly 
which  met  at  Glasgow  in  November  16S8,  he  fled  to  England,  **  where," 
says  his  biographer,  "  age  and  grief,  with  a  sad  soul  in  a  crazy  body, 
had  so  diatempered  him,  that  he  was  driven  to  take  harbour  in  New- 
castle, till  by  some  rest,  and  the  care  of  his  physicians,  be  had  recovered 
BO  much  strength  as  brought  him  to  London."  Lsiug,  in  his  *  History 
of  Scotland '  (ill.  154),  eays — we  do  not  know  upon  what  authority— 
that  he  now  *'  resigned  the  seals  for  a  pecuniary  consideration :  "~if 
BO,  the  money  was  probably  all  he  had  to  subsist  upon.  The  writer 
of  his  *  Life  *  expressly  affirms  that  he  enjoyed  the  honour  of  the  cban- 
oellorahip  *'  to  his  death."  But^  however  this  may  be,  he  soon  fell  ill 
again,  and  died  on  the  26th  of  November  (6to  '  Calendaa  Decembris ') 
1639.  **  The  manner  of  his  burial,"  concludes  his  biographer,  "by  the 
command  and  care  of  his  religious  king,  was  solemnly  ordered ;  for, 
the  corpse  being  attended  by  many  mourners,  and  at  least  800  torches, 
and  being  brought  near  the  abbey  church  of  Westminster,  the  whole 
nobility  of  Engknd  and  Scotland  then  present  at  court,  with  all  tiie 
king's  servants  and  many  gentlemen,  came  out  of  their  coaches,  and 
conveyed  the  body  to  the  west  door,  where  it  was  met  by  the  dean 
and  prebendaries  of  that  church  in  their  clerical  habits,  and  buried 
aoconling  to  the  solemn  rites  of  the  English  church,  before  the  exter- 
mination of  decent  Christian  burial  was  oome  in  fashion." 

Burnet,  in  his  'History  of  his  own  Time'  (i.  26),  haB  described 
Spotswood  as  '*a  prudent  and  mild  man,  but  of  no  great  decency  in 
his  course  of  life ;  for,"  he  adds,  in  a  passage  first  printed  in  the 
Oxford  edition  of  1828,  **  he  was  a  frequent  player  at  cards,  and  used 
to  eat  often  in  taverns ;  besides  that  all  his  livings  were  Boandalously 
exposed  to  tale  by  his  servants."  This  version  of  the  gossip  of  the 
day  may  be  taken  as  giving  us  a  tolerably  oorrect  view  of  the  arch- 
bishop's character.  LUce  the  generality  of  the  members  of  the  Scottish 
episcopal  church  in  that  age^  he  appears  to  have  aignaliaed  his  aversion 
and  contempt  for  the  precisianism  of  the  Puritsns  by  a  laxity  of 
manners  which  would  now  be  accounted  indeoorous  in  a  churchman ; 
but  those  were  the  days  when  even  the  puritanical  Abbot^  wearing  the 
mitre  of  Canterbury,  was  wont  to  join  in  the  diversion  of  the  chase ; 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Spotswood  led  in  any  respect  an  actually 
immoral  life;  on  the  contrary,  writers  of  his  own  party  warmly 
eulogise  the  piety  and  simplicity  with  which  he  demeaned  himself. 
"  In  his  life, '  says  his  biographer ;  "  he  had  set  so  severe  a  watch  upon 
himself,  that  his  conversation  was  without  reproof,  even  in  those  times 
when  the  good  name  of  every  clergyman  was  set  at  a  rate,  as  formerly 
were  the  heads  of  wolves."  He  was  no  doubt  an  ambitious  man ;  and 
he  was  probably  chargeable  with  the  carelessness  aa  to  money  matters, 
and  something  of  the  unserupulousness  in  other  respects,  which  are 
the  frequent  concomitants  of  political  ambition.  Of  the  superiority 
of  his  general  talents,  or  at  least  of  the  skill  with  which  he  turned 
undouDted  talents  to  account,  his  success  in  the  world  may  be  taken 
as  a  sufficient  evidence ;  of  his  learning  and  literary  abilitiea  we  have 
a  sample  in  his  '  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  from  the  year 
203  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  VL,'  a  folio  volume  of  about  650 
closely  printed  pages,  published  at  London  in  1655.  It  was  under- 
taken, we  are  told,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  King  James,  and 
it  is  dedicated  by  the  author  to  Charles  L  in  an  epistle  dated  "  from 
the  pUoe  of  my  peregrination,  15th  November,  1689."  This  would  be 
only  eleven  days  before  the  archbishop's  death,  according  to  the 
common  account ;  yet  the  dedication,  which  extends  to  three  pages, 
contains  no  allusion  either  to  the  illness  or  the  exile  of  the  writer.  On 
the  contrary,  he  speaks  throughout  as  if  he  were  still  in  Scotland.  All 
but  the  first  120  pages  of  this  work,  which  bring  down  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  Church  to  the  Reformation,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
narrative  of  a  contemporary ;  and  it  contains  some  details  not  else- 
where to  be  found :  but  its  chief  value  consists  in  its  giving  us  the 
views  of  public  events  entertained  by  one  of  the  principal  actors ;  and 
in  this  way  even  its  suppressions  and  perversions  of  facts  are  not 
without  interest  It  is  written  in  a  clear  enough  but  in  a  poor  and 
unimpressive  style.  Spotswood's  biographer  says  that  he  had  heard  of 
no  other  works  which  he  had  left  behind  him ;  but  Martine,  in  Us 
notice  of  him  in  the  *  Reliquiss,'  attributes  to  him  Ukewise  ^'a  like  tract, 
in  good  and  refined  Latin,  called  Refutatio  Libelli  de  Regimine 
Eccleain  Sooticanie,  dedicated  to  King  Charles  I.,  a  learned  and  elo- 
quent piece,  pitifully  refuted  by  Mr.  David  Calderwood,  under  the 
pame  of  Dido  Claviuii^" 


By  his  wife  "  Rachael  Lindsay,  daughter  to  David  Lindsay,  bishop  of 
Ross,  of  the  house  of  Edaell,  im  honourable  family  in  Scotland,"  Arch- 
bishop Spotswood  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Of  the  ddest^  Sir 
John  Spotswood,  his  father's  biographer,  writing  in  1655,  says  thai 
he  was  then  alive,  '<  though  not  in  a  plentiful,  yet  in  a  oonteuted 
condition,  not  any  way  cast  down  or  ashamed  of  his  sufferings,  but 
comforting  himself  rather,  that,  in  this  geneial  ruin  brought  upon  his 
country,  he  hath  kept  his  oonscience  free,  though  his  estate  hath 
suffered."  These  are  like  the  expressions  of  a  man  speaking  of  him- 
self, and  would  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  Sir  Jolm  Spotswood  was 
the  writer  of  this  ^etch  of  his  father's  life,  and  the  editor  of  his 
'  History.'  The  archbishop's  second  son.  Sir  Robert  Spotswood,  after 
having  been  made  a  lord  of  session  by  James  VI.,  and  lord  president 
of  that  court  by  King  Charles,  was  removed  from  the  bench  by  the 
Covenanters  in  1641,  and  in  January  1646,  after  the  defeat  of  Mont- 
rose at  Philiphaugh,  was  executed  at  St.  Andrews^  along  with  other 
adherents  of  that  royalist  generaL  A  son  of  one  of  these  brothers  was 
also  put  to  death  at  Edinburgh,  in  March  1650,  a  few  days  after  the 
execution  of  Montrose.  The  arohbishop'a  daughter  was  married  to 
Sir  William  Sinclair  of  Rosslyn. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence  at  St.  Andrews,  Archbishop 
Spotswood  has  left  a  memorial  of  his  taste  in  the  church  of  the  parisn 
of  Dairsie,  **  which," '  his  biographer  tells  us,  **  he  publicly  at  his  own 
chaiges  biiilt,  and  adorned  .  .  .  after  the  English  form ;  adding  that 
"  if  the  boisterous  hand  of  a  mad  reformation  hath  not  dirardered  " 
it,  it  **  is  at  this  time  one  of  the  beautifullest  little  pieces  of  church- 
work  that  is  left  to  that  now  unhappy  country."  The  church  still 
stands,  though  disfigured  in  the  interior,  and  stripped  of  whatever 
decoration  it  had  that  could  be  torn  down  without  pulling  the  buUd- 
ing  to  pieces.  There  b  a  view  of  it,  and  also  of  a  house  (now,  we 
believe^  entirely  demolished)  built  by  the  archbishop  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  church,  in  the  laat  edition  of  Sir  Robert  Sibbald's 
*  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,'  Svo,  Cupar-Fife,  1808.  Spotswood  had 
purchased  the  estate  of  Dairsie. 

SPRAGGE,  SIR  EDWARD,  was  a  distinguished  commsnder  in  the 
naval  battles  between  the  English  and  Dutch  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL  Of  lus  parentage!,  the  date  of  bis  birth,  and  the  oiroum- 
stancee  of  his  early  lUe,  there  are  no  records.  He  fought  as  a  captain 
in  the  battle  between  the  English  and  Dutch,  on  the  3]^  of  June  1665, 
and  for  his  gaUantry  on  that  occasion  received  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood. He  was  engaged  in  the  four  days'  battle  which  took  place  in 
June  1666,  and  also  in  the  following  one  of  July  24th.  When  Van 
IVomp  sailed  up  the  Thames  in  1667  he  defended  Sheemesa,  which 
however,  from  the  weak  state  of  the  garrison,  he  was  oompelled  to 
abandon.  He  afterwards  collected  a  few  frigates  and  fire-ahips^  and 
when  the  Dutch  admiral  Van  Nes  sailed  up  the  Thames,  Spragge 
engaged  him,  burnt  some  of  his  ships,  and  chased  him  out  of  the  river 
In  1671  Sir  Edward  Sprsgge  fought  sgaiust  the  Algennes,  burnt  several 
of  their  vessels,  and  did  considerable  damage  to  the  castles  and  towns 
on  the  coast  of  Algiers.  In  the  battle  of  Solebay,  May  28, 1672,  he 
sunk  a  Dutch  ship  of  60  guns.  In  1678  he  was  made  admind  of  the 
blue,  and  on  the  28th  of  May  in  that  year  another  fight  took  place^  in 
which  Spragge  and  Van  Tromp  were  oompelled  to  change  their  ships 
two  or  three  times  in  consequence  of  the  damage  done  to  them.  On 
the  4th  of  June  he  fought  Van  Tromp  again,  and  the  two  admirals 
were  once  more  oompeUed  to  leave  their  ahattered  vessels.  On  the 
11th  of  August  another  similar  contest  took  place  between  them, 
when  Spragge,  passing  in  a  boat  from  the  batterod  St.  Qeoige  to  the 
Royal  Charles),  was  drowned,  a  shot  having  Btruck  and  sunk  the  boat 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Sir  Edward  Sprsgge  has  been 
highly  praised  by  his  contemporaries,  not  only  for  his  courage  and 
skUl  as  a  commander,  but  for  his  gentiemanly  manners  and  amiable 
disposition. 

SPRANGER,  BARTOLOMJBUS,  a  great  mannerist,  but  a  oele- 
brated  painter  in  his  time,  was  bom  at  Antwerp  hi  1546u  His  fikther 
was  a  wealthy  merchant,  and  after  he  had  received  instruction  from 
several  masters  at  Antwerp  he  visited  Paris  and  Italy,  where  at  Milan 
he  placed  himself  with  Bernardo  Gatti,  called  Soiaro.  From  Milan  he 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  found  a  patron  in  the  Ourdinal  Famese,  who 
introduced  him  to  Pope  Pius  V.,  who  commissioned  Sprsnger  to  paint 
him  a  picture  of  the  *  Last  Judgment^'  gave  him  apartments  in  the 
Vatican,  and  appointed  him  his  painter.  TbiM  picture  of  the  *  Last 
Judgment,'  which  contained  about  500  heads,  was  painted  on  a  large 
sheet  of  copper,  and  after  the  death  of  the  pope  it  was  fixed  over  his 
tomb  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maiia  Maggiore,  but  must  have  been  long 
since  removed. 

In  1575  Sprsnger  left  Rome  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  II.,  at  Vienna,  to  whom  he  had  beoi  recommended  by 
John  of  Bologna.  After  the  death  of  Maximilian  he  remained  in  the 
service  of  Rudolph  IL,  who  ennoUed  him  in  1588.  He  visited  his 
native  place  in  1602,  after  an  absence  of  thirty-eeven  year%  and  was 
treated  with  great  dittinotion  by  his  countrymen.  He  retuned  aQpdn 
to  Praguei,  and  died  there  about  1625,  according  to  Von  BieoheL  There 
are  many  pieces  by  Spraoger  in  the  gallery  of  Vienna,  and  in  other 
German  collections.  He  painted  with  facility,  but  his  figures  are 
heavy,  gross,  and  distorted ;  he  waB  fond  of  allsgoiiaJ  and  mytho- 
logical subjects,  which  were  utterly  unfit  for  his  style. 

SPRATy  THOMAS,  waa  bom  m  1686^  at  FaUaton  in  DeroudM 
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He  was  tho  son  of  a  clergymaD,  and  was  educated  at  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  of  which  foundation  he  became  fellow.  He  took  the  degree 
of  K.A.  in  1657.  In  1659  he  poblithed  a  poem  on  the 'Death  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,*  and  another, '  The  Plague  of  Athens.'  HaTlng  been 
ordained  alter  the  Restoration,  he  was  made  chaplain,  first  to  the 
Puke  of  Buckingham,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  assisted  in  writing 
'The  Reheaxial,*  and  afterwards  to  the  king.  At  this  time  he  was 
made  one  of  the  original  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1667  pub- 
lished its  history.  In  1668  he  was  mode  prebendary  of  Westminster, 
in  1688  dean  of  Westminster,  and  in  1684  bishop  of  Rochester.  In 
return  for  these  marks  of  royal  favour,  Sprat  in  1685  published  a 
history  of  the  Rye-House  plot,  entitled  '  A  true  Account  and  Declara- 
tion of  the  horrid  Conspiracy  against  the  late  King,  his  present 
Hijesty,  and  tiie  present  Qovemment;'  but  he  repented  of  having 
written  this  work,  and  when  requested  by  James,  after  Monmouth's 
execution,  to  add  a  second  part,  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the 
lives  of  many  innocent  persons  would  be  endangered  thereby.  (See 
his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  written  in  1689,  printed  in  1711.  4ta) 
In  the  following  year  be  was  appointed  one  of  the  commisuoners  for 
ecclesiastical  affidrs :  he  voted  in  this  office  for  the  acquittal  of  the 
Bishop  of  London ;  and  in  1688,  though  he  had  himself  acknowledged 
the  king's  declaration  of  Toleration,  he  refused  to  take  part  in  any 
prooeedmgs  against  the  disobedient  clergy,  and  withdrew  from  the 
commisiion.  On  the  abdication  of  James,  Sprat  was  one  of  those 
who  in  the  convention  held  on  that  occasion  proposed  the  appointment 
of  a  regent ;  but  after  the  settlement  of  this  question  ne  did  not 
refuse  allegiance  to  William.  In  1699  an  attempt  was  made  to 
implicate  the  bishop  in  a  pretended  plot  for  restoring  James,  his 
signature  having  been  fraudulently  obtained  by  two  men  of  infamous 
character,  Robert  Young  and  Stephen  Blackhead.  He  succeeded  after 
some  little  time  in  triumphantly  establishing  his  innocence  and  the 
villany  of  his  accusers.  From  this  time  till  his  death— May  20, 1718, 
at  Bromley  in  Kent — he  lived  tmdisturbed  by  any  politieal  troubles. 
His  property  was  bequeathed  to  his  son  Thomas  Sprat,  archdeacon  of 
Roohester. 

Burnet)  who  appears  to  have  viewed  Sprat  with  the  jealous  eye  of 
a  rival,  speaks,  after  his  manner,  slightingly  of  his  moial  oharaoter; 
but  his  conduct  on  many  occasions  shows  an  integrity  superior  to  the 
feelings  of  personal  gratitude  towards  the  king.  There  is  a  list  of  his 
works  in  Wood's  '  Athenss  Ozon.,'  among  which  is  a  brief  '  Life  of 
Cowley ' — of  no  great  merit,  but  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  subse- 
quent lives  of  the  poet— and  some  sermons  and  letters.  There  ia  also 
n  letter  of  his  among  the  Lansdowne  Manuscripts,  British  Museum. 
His  prose  style  is  remarkable  for  choicenees  of  expression  and  beauty 
of  strnoture :  he  is  styled  by  Wood  a  commanding  and  eloquent 
preaoher,  and  this  praise  is  confirmed  by  Burnet  He  wrote  a  few 
short  poems,  in  the  manner  and  with  all  the  faults  of  the  school  of 
Cowley.  The  longest  of  them,  *  The  Plague  of  Athens,'  is,  to  borrow 
SpraVs  own  words  in  the  dedication  of  it^  '*  an  example  how  much  a 
noble  subject  is  changed  and  disfigured  by  an  ill  hand."  (See  '  Some 
Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father  in 
God  Thomas  Sprats  D.D., — with  a  true  copy  of  his  Last  Will  and 
Testament)'  London,  printed  for  EL  Curll,  1715 ;  and  Johnson's '  Lives 
of  the  Poets.') 

SPRENGEL^  CURT,  one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  and 
botanists  of  the  last  and  present  century,  was  bom  on  the  8rd  of 
August  1766,  at  Bolderkow  in  Pomerania,  where  his  father  was  a 
clergvman.  His  early  studies  were  entirely  directed  by  his  father, 
and  be  is  represented  at  the  age  of  fourteen  as  being  conversant  not 
only  with  the  Latin  and  Greek  classics,  and  some  modem  languages, 
but  to  haye  made  oonsiderable  progress  in  Hebrew  and  Arabia  Nor 
was  his  attention  confined  to  languages,  for  at  this  age  he  published  a 
little  work  on  botany,  in  a  series  of  letters,  entitled  'Botany  for 
Ladies.'  In  1784  he  commenced  his  studies  at  Halle,  and  devoted, 
himself  to  both  theology  and  medicine ;  but  he  soon  gave  up  the 
former  for  the  latter.  In  1787  he  took  his  degree  in  Medicine,  and  on 
this  occasion  presented  as  his  thesis  a  paper  entitled  'Rudiments 
Kosologie  Dynamicn.' 

Duriiig  his  medical  studies  he  kept  up  his  acquaintance  with  the 
andent  languages,  and  extended  his  knowledge  of  those  of  the  east, 
and  was  thus  remarkably  qualified  for  the  study  of  the  history  of 
medicine.  To  this  department  he  applied  himself,  and  in  1789  was 
appointed  extraordina^  professor  ox  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Halle.  In  1795  he  was  made  ordinary  professor  of  the  same  depart- 
ments Although  his  application  to  the  study  of  medicine  was  great^ 
and  he  had  already  commenced  his  work  on  the  '  History  of  Medidoe,' 
and  had  published  his  '  Manual  of  Pkithology,'  he  yet  found  time  to 
cultivate  his  acquaintance  with  plants^  and  in  1797  was  appointed 
professor  of  botany.  To  this  department  he  applied  the  same  learning 
that  he  had  done  to  medicine,  and  his  prolifio  pen  furnished  the  most 
eomplete  history  of  botany  extant 

Through  his  works  he  became  celebrated  throughout  his  native 
country,  and  was  called  upon  to  fill  very  important  chairs.  In  1803 
he  was  invited  to  Marburg  to  fill  the  chair  vacated  by  Baldinger;  in 
1809  toDorpat;  and  on  the  death  of  Willdenow  in  1812  he  was  invited 
to  ocoupv  his  place  at  Berlin.  All  of  these  he  refused,  and  remained 
II*  ^*  ''^  Halle.  The  fame  of  Ids  learning  however  was  not 
sonfined  to  Germany ;   almost  every  country  in  Europe  sought  to 


confer  honours  upon  him.  Upwards  of  seventy  leaned  societies  and 
academies  sent  him  their  honorary  diplomas,  and  many  kings  con- 
ferred upon  him  thdr  orders  of  aistinction.  These  howerer  were 
objects  at  which  he  never  umed,  and  whidi  he  never  allowed  to  divert 
him  from  his  favourite  studies.  He  was  one  of  the  most  industrious 
and  learned  men  of  his  age ;  but  whiUt  his  great  learning  enabled  him 
to  become  perfectly  oonversant  with  what  had  been  done  by  previous 
writers,  he  did  not  neglect  to  observe  for  himself,  and  add  the  fruit  of 
his  own  experience  to  that  which  had  been  previously  produced. 

The  early  part  of  Sprengel's  life  seems  to  haye  been  more  particu- 
larly directed  to  medidna  In  1788  he  published  a  defence  of  Galen's 
doctrine  of  fever,  and  in  1798  an  apology  for  Hippocrates.  In  1792 
the  first  part  of  his  '  History  of  Medicine '  appeared,  and  was  not  com- 
pleted till  1820.  These  works  were  followed  by  smaller  ones  on  various 
departments  of  the  sdenoe  of  medicine,  a  complete  view  of  which  was 
given  in  his  '  Institutiones  Mediccs,'  a  work  in  six  Tolumea,  which 
appeared  at  various  intervals  from  1809  to  1816.  In  this  work  the 
whole  field  of  medical  sdence  is  f^one  over,  snd  each  department  dis- 
plays the  author's  characteristic  learning.  As  a  botanist  Sprengel 
stands  very  high.  He  had  in  early  life  contracted  a  love  for  botaoy, 
and  after  his  appointment  to  the  professorship  of  that  sdence  in  Halle, 
he  never  ceased,  till  disabled  by  disease,  contributing  important 
additions  to  its  literature.  In  1798  he  published  his '  Antiquitatee 
Botanicse,'  which  was  followed  in  1808  by  his  '  Historia  Rd  Herbaria^.' 
In  these  works  he  hss  brought  his  knowledge  of  andent  languages  to 
bear  upon  the  illustration  of  botany  in  the  eariiest  times,  and  in  the 
latter  work  the  history  of  the  science  is  brought  down  to  the  period  at 
which  it  was  written.  To  descriptive  botany  he  made  great  additions, 
espedally  in  the  *  Flora  Halensia,'  published  in  1806,  and  subsequent 
editions.  These  works  were  illustrated  by  many  plates  from  his  own 
pencil.  Beddes  these  he  has  published  many  other  papers  in  this 
department  of  botany.  He  took  a  part  with  Schultes  in  preparing  an 
edition  of  the  '  Systems  Vegetabilium  *  of  Linnsaus,  and  subeequently, 
in  1824|  published  an  edition  of  that  work  himself,  with  an  appendix. 
He  also  described  a  part  of  the  Brazilian  plants,  collected  by  Sellow, 
in  his  '  Neue  Entdeckungen  im  ganzen  Umfang  der  Pflanzenknnde,* 
published  in  1820.  In  the  systematic  arrangement  of  plants  he 
established  many  improvements,  both  in  the  Linnesn  and  natural 
systems,  the  prindpal  of  which  are  contained  in  his  works  on  descrip- 
tive botany.  In  1811  he  published  a  work  on  phjdological  and 
descriptive  botany,  entitled  'Von  dem  Bau  und  der  Natur  der 
Gewilchse,'  in  which  he  has  given  the  result  of  the  labours  of  others, 
and  added  many  new  observations  of  his  own.  In  1822  he  published 
a  German  translation  of  Theophrastus's  '  Natural  History  of  Plants,' 
and  in  1829  a  new  edition  of  'Pediani  Dioscoridis  Anazarbei  de 
Materia  Medica  Libri  v.'  His  last  work  was  an  edition  of  the '  Genera 
Plantamm '  of  Linna»u8,  in  1880. 

His  eldest  son  William  was  professor  of  surgery  at  Groifwald,  and 
died  in  1828.  This  loss  a£feoted  the  f nther  very  severoly,  and  he  never 
recovered  the  stroke.  He  was  attacked  by  several  apoplectic  fits,  and 
died  in  one  of  these  seizures  on  the  15th  of  March  1833. 

•SPRUNER,  KARL  VON,  was  bora  at  Stuttgardt  in  1803,  but, 
left  an  orphan  early,  rosided  witb  some  relatives  at  Ingolstadt  and 
Salzburg  till  1814,  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  corps  of  cadets  at 
Munich,  whero  he  quickly  distinguished  himself  by  his  addiction  to 
historical  and  geographical  studies.  In  1825  he  obtained  his  com- 
misdon  as  lieutenant,  and  while  in  garrison  at  Munich,  Bambei^,  and 
Wiirzburg,  he  prosecuted  bis  favourite  researobes  with  great  zeal  and 
industry.  His  first  production,  '  Baieras  Gaue '  (the  Country  of 
Bavaria),  appeared  in  a  periodical  work  in  1831.  His  next  was  pub- 
lished at  Bamberg  in  1838,  'Gaukarte  der  Herzogthums  Ostfranken' 
(District  Map  of  the  Duohy  of  East  Franoonia).  In  1837  he  com- 
menced the  publication  of  his  most  important  work,  the  '  Historisch- 
geographische  Handatlas/  completed  in  three  parts,  on  118  sheets,  in 
1852,  and  of  which  a  second  edition  was  commenced  in  1853.  It 
gives  a  most  laborious  and  carefully  prepared  oomparative  abstract  of 
the  history  of  Europe  and  Ada,  affordmg  assistanoe  of  the  greatest 
utility  to  every  historical  student^  and  its  merit  has  been  recognised 
throughout  the  educated  world.  This  important  work  however  did  not 
occupy  all  his  time ;  in  1888  he  published  an  '  Historischer  Atlas  von 
Baiem,'  and  also  some  handbooks  for  travellers  in  the  district  of  the 
Msin,  and  in  the  mountain  region  of  Lower  Franconia.  His  '  Tabellen 
zur  Geschichte  der  deutschen  staaten '  (Historical  Tables  of  the  German 
States),  commenced  in  1846,  was  brought  to  a  premature  termination 
in  1848  through  unfavourable  circumstances.  His  labours  had  pro- 
cured him  in  1843  the  degree  of  Doctor  from  the  univerdty  of 
Erlangen;  in  1842  he  was  chosen  corresponding  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Sdences  in  Munich ;  and  in  1853  actuu  member. 

Spruner  had  for  some  time  been  patronised  by  the  crown-prince 
Maximilian,  who  soon  after  his  accesuon  to  the  throne  made  him 
a  captain,  and  placed  him  on  the  staff  in  1851.  In  1852  he  wss  fur- 
ther advanced  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  employed  by  the  King  of 
Bavaria  on  special  oommissionsy  among  which  may  be  named  a  com- 
prehendve  historical  chart  of  Bf^varia,  and  a  comparative  historicsl 
chart  of  Europe.  To  him  has  also  been  confided  the  instruction  of 
the  higher  classes  in  the  cadet  corps  in  military  geography.  Spruner 
has  alno  endeavoured  to  extend  the  general  Qse&lness  of  his  researehn 
by  publishing  an  abridgement  of  bis  '  Historiaohen  Handatlas,'  aa 
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'  AUgemeinmi  htatoiiaoben  SchulAiUi^'  and  «  '  Leltfaden  zar  Qeschicbte 
▼on  Baiem '  (Guide  to  the  History  of  Bavaria),  of  which  a  second 
edition  appeand  io  1853. 

SPUKI'NNA  VESTRITIUS,  a  Roman  poet>  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  the  younger,  who  in  one  of  his  letters  (ill  1)  speaks  of  him 
as  one  of  the  most  delightful  persons  that  he  ever  met  with,  and 
states  that  he  wrote  lyric  poetry  both  in  Latin  and  Oreek.  He  further 
adds  that  his  poems  vrere  diatinguiBhed  for  their  eztraordioary  sweet- 
nets,  elegance,  and  cheerful  spirit.  At  the  time  when  Pliny  wroto 
this  letter,  Spurinna  was  seventy-seven  years  old,  and  enjoyed  mhia 
old  sge  the  leisure  and  comforts  which  he  had  earned  bv  a  long  and 
active  life,  during  which  he  had  held  several  offices,  and  had  also  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  administration  of  the  provinces.  (Ck>mpare 
Plin-, 'Epist,'L6;  ii7.) 

There  are  extant  four  odes  bearing  the  name  of  Spurinna,  which 
however,  as  some  critics  think,  were  written  by  another  person,  as 
they  do  not  possess  those  merits  which  Plinv  assigns  to  the  poetry  of 
Spurinna.  But  the  whole  letter  in  which  Pliny  speaks  of  the  poet  is 
written  with  such  an  enthnsiastio  admiration  of  the  man,  that  nothiog 
Is  moro  natural  thim  to  conceive  that  he  greatly  overrated  his  poetical 
powers.  The  odes  were  first  edited  by  Caspar  Barth,  in  1613,  in  his 
collection  of  '  Poetsd  Latin!  Venatici  et  Bucolid/  from  an  ancient 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  Marburg.  They  are  also  contained  in 
Wernsdorfs  'Poeta  Latin!  Minore«i,'  iil,  p.  326,  ko. 

SPURZHEIM,  JOHANN  GASPAB,  was  bom  in  1776,  at  Longvrich, 
near  Treves.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of  Treves,  and  in 
1799  went  to  study  medicine  at  Vienna,  where  he  first  became  ac- 

guainted  with  Dr.  Qall,  the  founder  of  the  system  of  phrenology, 
puriheim  attended  his  lectures  for  the  following  four  years,  and  then 
associated  himself  with  him  for  the  prosecution  of  his  researches.  In 
1806  they  left  Vienna  and  visited  the  principal  parts  of  Germany, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  to  confirm  and  promulgate  their 
doctrine.  In  1807  they  settled  at  Paris,  and  there  first  delivered 
their  joint  courses  of  lectures.  They  pursued  thmr  subject  together 
till  1818,  when  they  separated ;  and  Spunheim,  after  taking  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at  Vienna,  came  to  this  country  and  continued 
for  three  years,  lecturing  in  many  of  our  principal  towns,  and  actively 
engaged  in  publishing  works  on  phrenology,  and  in  defending  it 
against  the  severe  criticisms  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  From 
1817  to  1825  he  resided  and  lectured  at  Paris;  and  when  the  French 
government  prohibited  the  delivery  of  lectures  except  with  special 
permission,  he  returned  to  England.  At  this  visit  he  found  his 
doctrines  entertained  with  much  more  favour  than  during  his  former 
residence  here;  but  he  still  occupied  himself  with  the  greatest  energy 
in  their  promulgation  by  lecturing  in  nearly  all  the  large  towns  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  and  by  repeated  publications.  In  1832  he  embarked 
on  a  similar  ndssion  for  America;  and  in  a  few  months  after  his 
landing,  he  died  at  Boston,  November  10,  1832. 

In  the  article  Gall  we  have  referred  to  the  difference  between  the 
systems  of  Spurzheim  and  his  preceptor.  The  scientific  reputation 
of  Spurzheim  must  rest  chiefly  on  lus  naving  proved  the  fibrous  struo- 
ture  of  the  brain,  and  many  other  very  important  facts  in  its  anatomy, 
which,  though  published  in  his  name  jointly  with  that  of  Gall,  were 
certainly  due  to  the  researches  of  Spuntheim  alone.  These  indeed 
have  no  oertain  application  in  phrenology ;  yet  Spurzheim  must  be 
regarded  as  having  exercised  an  important  infiuence  on  the  progress 
of  that  system.  He  claims  the  merit  of  haviog  discovered  eight  new 
cerebral  organs,  of  analysing  and  classifying  the  mental  powers,  of 
{jointing  out  the  moral  and  religious  relations  of  phrenology,  and  the 
relation  of  natural  language  or  bodily  aotiona  to  it,  and  of  having  made 
many  improvements  in  the  mode  of  investigating  the  fsots  bearing 
upon  it.  Admitting  these  olaims  however  to  their  fullest  ezten^  the 
sdentific  merit  of  Spurzheim  (whether  phrenology  be  true  or  not) 
must  stand  fisr  below  that  of  Gall.  The  great  influence  which  he  baa 
had  in  giving  the  predominant  character  to  the  phrenology  of  the 
present  day  must  be  ascribed  entirely  to  his  power  of  rendering  it  a 
subject  of  popular  study.  For  this  purpose  he  was  admirably  adapted. 
He  was  an  eloquent  lecturer,  and  a  most  agreeable  companion;  his 
style  both  of  speaking  and  of  writing  was  fluent,  bold,  positive,  and 
unhesitating ;  his  illustrations  were  pointed  and  amusing ;  his  argu- 
ments, though  very  often  quite  illogical,  were  very  easy  of  apprehension; 
his  conclusions  general  and  indefinite;  and  he  always  treated  his  subject 
with  an  enthusiasm  which  satisfied  his  hearers  of  his  own  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  his  cause,  and  which  was  enough  in  itself  to  cany 
conviction  to  the  minds  of  all  who  were  not  well-disciplined  in  the 
fallacies  of  sdenoe.  That  which  Gall  discovered  and  invented,  but 
could  scarcely  have  taught,  was  by  Spurzheim  made  to  seem  intel- 
ligible to  the  most  ordinary  understanding ;  and  to  him  therefore  must 
be  attributed  the  reputation  of  having  made  phrenology  one  of  the 
most  popular  studies  or  pursuits  of  the  day. 

The  works  of  Spurzheim  are  very  mmierous,  and  most  of  them  are 
generally  known.  A  complete  account  of  them  is  given,  with  his 
Life,  in  the  '  Phrenological  Journal,'  vol.  viiL  A  memoir  of  the  life 
and  philosophy  of  Spurzheim  was  published  at  Dublm,  in  1833,  by 
Mr.  Carmichael. 

SQUARCIO'NE,  FRANCESCO.  This  painter,  celebrated  for  his 
superior  acquirements,  as  well  as  his  great  school  and  rich  collections 
of  works  of  art^  wus  bom  of  a  good  family  at  Padua  in  1894,  and 


after  performiog  many  tours  in  Greeoe  and  Italy  lived  there  in  great 
affluence  and  distinction  until  his  death  in  1474.  His  house  was  one 
of  the  chief  attractions  in  Padua.  He  was  the  master  of  Andrea 
Mantegna,  who  lived  some  time  in  Squarcione's  house,  and  also  of 
Jacopo  Bellini  and  Marco  Zoppo.  From  his  very  numerous  eehooi  (he 
had  137  scholars)  he  was  called  the  father  and  prime  maestro  of 
painterSb  He  appears  to  have  been  more  engaged  in  teaching  than  in 
practising  the  art.  He  received  indeed  many  commissions,  but  he 
appears  to  have  entrusted  their  execution  mainly  to  his  scholank 
The  only  work  at  Padua  known  to  have  been  executed  by  Squaroione 
himself  ia  one  painted  for  the  Lazara  family  in  1482,  which  excela 
alike  in  colour,  expression,  and  perspeotiye.  The  celebrated  illus- 
trated Book  of  Anthems  in  the  church  of  the  Misericordia,  which 
used  to  be  commonly  ascribed  to  Mantegna,  is  now  by  competent 
ludges  considered  one  of  the  oommiBsions  of  Squardone  executed  by 
his  numerous  scholars.  Vasari  terms  him  erroneously  Jacopo  Squar- 
done.   (Kidolfi,  VUe  de*  Pittori  Veneti,  Jke.) 

SQUIRE,  SAMUEL,  D.D.,  a  learned  prelate  of  the  Engliah  Church, 
and  author  of  yarious  works,  was  the  son  of  an  apothecary  at  War- 
minster in  Wiltshire^  where  he  was  bom  in  1714.  He  vras  educated 
in  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  became  early  in  life  chaplain  to 
Dr.  Wynne,  bishop  of  Batii  and  Wells,  by  whom  he  was  made  chan- 
cellor of  Wells  and  archdeacon  of  Bath.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain 
and  priva^te  secretary  to  tiie  Duke  of  Newcastle.  In  1760  he  became 
rector  of  St  Ann's,  Westminster.  He  had  no  other  preferment,  till 
in  1760  he  was  made  dean  of  Briatol,  and  in  1761  biahop  of  St* 
David's.  His  life  was  prosperous,  but  short :  he  died  in  1766.  at  the 
age  of  fifty-two.  His  principal  published  writings  are — '  An  Enquiry 
into  the  Nature  of  the  English  Constitution ;'  '  The  Ancient  History 
of  Uie  Hebrews  Vindicated  ;*  two  essays,  1, '  A  Defence  of  the  Anoient 
Greek  Chronology,'  2,  'An  f^quiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Greek 
Language ;'  an  edition  of  Plutarch's  treatise  '  On  lais  and  Osiria;'  'An 
Essay  on  the  Balanee  of  Civil  Power  in  England;'  *  Indifference  for 
Beligion  inexcusable;'  and  'Bemarks  on  Mr.  CaiVa  Specimen  of  hia 
General  History  of  England.'  There  is  also  a  Catechiun  by  him,  and 
a  collection  of  sermons  prenidied  by  him  on  pubUo  oocasions.  More 
may  be  read  respecting  him  in  Nidaols'a  'Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  vol  iL,  p.  348. 

STACKHOUSE,  JOHN,  principally  known  as  a  botanist,  waa  the 
youngest  son  of  William  Stackhouse,  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  nephew  of  Thomas  Stackhouse,  the  subject  of  the 
following  artide.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  was  made  a 
fallow  of  Exeter  College,  which  he  resigned  in  1763,  and  went  to  live 
at  Bath,  where  he  rsdded  all  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  employed 
the  leisure  which  an  independent  fortune  gave  him  in  the  pursuit  of 
botany,  and  made  many  valuable  contributions  to  that  sdence.  He 
was  one  of  the  earliest  fdlows  of  the  Linnnan  Sodety.  His  attention 
was  prindpally  directed  to  the  study  of  Alga,  In  1801  he  published 
his  '  Nereis  Britannica,'  in  folio,  a  work  containing  descriptions  in 
Latin  and  Eoglish  of  the  Fiici,  Algce^  and  Conferva  growing  in  England, 
and  illuatratel  with  coloured  plates.  Many  new  spedes  of  marine 
Alga  were  described  in  this  work,  and  dissectiona  given  of  some  other 
spedesL  Of  this  work  a  second  edition  «>peared  in  quarto  in  1816 ; 
the  descriptions  are  entirely  in  Latin,  and  the  plates  uncoloured.  In 
1814  he  published  an  edition  of  Theophrsstus  'On  Plants,'  in  2  yola., 
which  waa  illuatrated  with  plates,  and  oontatned  a  catalogue  of  the 
planta  of  Theophrastus,  with  a  copious  glossary  and  many  valuable 
notes.  In  1811  he  published  '  lUustrationes  Theophrasti,'  in  which 
the  planta  of  that  author  are  arranged  according  to  the  I<innttan 
system,  and  the  modem  qrnonyms  are  given.  He  also  published  an 
essay  on  the  Balsam  and  Myrrh  trees,  with  remarks  on  the  notices  of 
them  by  modem  travellers  and  andent  writers,  especially  Theophrastua. 
He  contributed  two  papers  to  the  '  Linnaan  Transactiona,'  one  on  the 
Ulva  pwiCUUOf  the  other  on  the  preparation  of  pknto  for  herbsria.  He 
died  at  Bath,  in  November  1819. 

STACKHOUSE,  THOMAS,  a  divine  of  the  English  Church,  and 
one  of  Uie  first  persons  who  vrrote  extendve  works  in  theology  for  the 
booksellers,  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  sale  among  the  less  educated 
portions  of  the  population.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  bom  in  1681, 
but  of  the  place  of  lus  birth,  his  education,  and  early  history,  nothing 
appears  to  be  knovm.  The  letten  M. A  appear  after  hia  name  on  his 
monument,  and  in  the  tiUe'pagea  of  some  of  his  books,  but  his  name 
ia  not  found  in  the  list  of  giaduates  of  Oxford  or  Csmbridge.  We 
have  his  own  authority  for  saving  that  he  was  in  early  life  living  at 
Amsterdam,  and  performing  olerioal  duties  there,  but  we  look  in  vain 
in  Mr.  Stevens's  work  on  the  English  and  Scottish  churches  in 
Holland  for  any  notice  of  him ;  and  the  fint  that  is  known  of  him 
when  in  England  is,  that  he  was  curate  at  Richmond,  as  afterwards  at 
Ealiog  and  at  Finchley,  in  all  which  plaoes  he  was  much  respected. 
He  continued  a  curate  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life^  and  the  utmoat 
preferment  which  he  obtained  was  the  vicarage  of  Benham  in  Berk- 
shire, which  was  given  him  in  1733,  and  where  he  died  on  the  11th 
of  October,  1752. 

Yarioua  anonymous  traote  have  been  attributed  to  him,  and  there 
are  others  to  which  his  name  is  affixed  that  are  supposed  to  be  bj 
other  writers,  but  none  of  them  are  of  suffident  importance  to 
require  more  than  thia  general  notice.  His  first  publication  was  on  a 
subject  which  contiaued  ever  After  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  him-— 
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the  hudshipB  of  tho  inferior  clergy,  espedally  thoae  in  and  abont 
London.  This  appeared  in  the  term  of  *A  Letter  to  a  Right 
Keyerend  Prelate'  in  1722.  In  the  next  year  he  pabliahed  'Memoirs 
of  Biahop  Atterbury/  and  in  1729  appeared  hia  '  Complete  Body  of 
Divinity,  in  a  folio  volume.  He  eogaged  at  this  period  in  the  controversy 
idth  the  IVeethinkers  of  the  time,  and  in  a  manoer  to  gain  great 
ereditb  In  1781  he  published  '  Reflections  on  the  Nature  and  Property 
of  Language.'  In  1732  he  was  engaged  in  an  acrimonious  dispute 
with  a  bookseller,  for  whom  he  had  engaged  to  write  a  work,  to  be 
pnblishad  in  nnmbers,  entitled  'A  Histoiy  of  the  Bible.'  A  full 
account  of  this  affair  is  given  in  Nichols's  '  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
E%hteenth  Century,'  vol  iL,  p.  894*898.  The  work  appeared,  and 
forms  two  volumes  in  folio.  It  embraces  the  whole  of  the  Sacred 
History  firom  the  beginning  to  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  with 
maps,  prints,  and  useful  tables.  In  1747  he  published  in  folio  'A 
New  and  Practical  Exposition  of  the  Apostles'  Creed.'  There  are 
other  published  writiogs  of  his  not  here  particularly  named.  He 
lived  a  laborious  and  necessitouB  life,  and  just  before  his  death  he 
'*  deplored  his  miserable  condition  in  all  the  keen  expressions  of 
despisir  and  bitter  disappointment,"  in  a  poem  published  in  the  year 
of  his  decease,  which  he  entitled  '  Vana  Doctrines  Kmolumeuta.' 

STAEL,  ANNE  QERMAINE  DE.  bom  at  Paris  in  1760,  was  the 
only  child  of  Neoker,  the  wealthy  Qenevese  banker,  and  afterwards 
minister  of  finance  to  Louis  XVI.  Her  mother,  a  Swiss  lady,  was  a 
woman  of  considerable  acquirements,  and  her  house  was  resorted  to 
by  the  men  of  leaniing  or  of  wit  who  lived  kx  Paris.  Madame  Neoker 
began  veiy  early  to  subject  her  daughter  to  a  systematic  and  laborious 
Qourso  of  study,  until  the  physicians  prescribed  relaxation  as  absolutely 
neceasary  for  her  daughtera  healuL  Mademoiselle  Neoker,  being 
now  left  to  follow  her  own  taste,  applied  herself  to  literary  composi- 
tion, for  which  she  had  a  natural  facility.  Her  first  essays  were  some 
tales  and  plays,  which  were  soon  forgotten.  In  1788  she  published  a 
work  of  higher  pretensions, '  Lettres  sur  les  Ouvrages  et  le  Caract^re 
de  J.  J.  Rousseau,'  which  began  to  attract  public  attention.  About 
this  time  she  was  married,  through  her  mother^s  management,  to  the 
Baron  of  Stael  Holstein,  the  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris,  a  nobleman 
of  high  character  and  attainments,  but  disproportionately  older  than 
herscdfl  This  marriage  however  gave  her  rank  and  independence; 
and  when  the  French  Revolution  broke  out,  and  her  parents  had  retired 
to  Switzerland,  the  baron's  diplomatic  character  was  a  protection  to 
his  household,  and  Madame  de  Stael  remained  at  Paris  through  the 
fiiat  storms  of  that  period.  Her  warm  imaginaUon  was  at  first  capti- 
vated by  the  bright  prospects  of  a  revolution  which  promised  the 
reform  of  abuses,  but  her  generous  nature  soon  shrunk  from  the  sight 
of  the  more  frightful  abuses  which  took  the  place  of  the  old  ones. 
She  wrote  several  articles  on  the  factions  conduct  of  the  various 
partlee,  and  upon  their  total  disregard  of  the  true  meaning  of  liberty. 
Madame  de  Stael  felt  for  the  oppressed,  who  were  at  that  time  the 
nobles,  the  priests,  and  the  royal  family.  She  interested  herself 
especially  for  the  royal  family ;  and  ahe  even  ventured  to  publish  a 
defence  of  the  Queen  Marie  Antoinette,  then  upon  her  trial,  *  Reflexions 
sur  les  Proc^  de  la  Reine,'  August  1793.  But  the  triumph  of  the 
terroruts  drove  her  at  last  out  of  Paris,  to  seek  refuge  in  other 
countries. 

After  the  ML  of  the  terrorists  Madame  de  Stael  returned  to  Paris, 
where  she  beeame  the  leader  of  a  distinguished  circle  of  literary  men 
and  politicians.  Being  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  something  like 
order  and  individual  security,  she  gave  the  support  of  her  influence  to 
the  existing  government  of  the  executive  directory.  But  that  govern- 
ment, without  morality,  sincerity,  or  dignity,  was  dying  a  natural 
death,  when  Bonaparte,  after  his  return  from  Egypt,  extinguished  it 
bv  a  bold  manosuvre,  and  establiahed  a  military  diotator^ip  in  its 
place.  Madame  de  Stael  appeara  to  have  dieliked  and  mistrusted 
bonaparte  from  the  first,  and  her  salon  became  the  opposition  dub  of 
the  time.  She  is  said  to  have  encouraged  Benjamin  Constant  and 
other  memben  of  the  tribunate  in  their  opposition  to  the  projects  of 
law  presented  by  the  executive,  and  to  have  publicly  applauded  them 
for  their  independent  speeches.  When  the  concordat  with  the  pope 
was  under  negodation,  Madame  de  Stael  loudly  expressed  her  disap- 
probation, professing  to  see  in  it  a  new  device  of  Bonaparte's  growing 
tyranny.  About  the  same  time,  being  on  a  visit  to  her  friends  in 
Switaerland,  ahe  was  supposed  to  have  encouraged  her  father  to  pub- 
lish his  last  work,  '  Demi^res  Y ues  de  Politique  et  de  Finance,'  in 
whioh  he  descanted  against  the|;ovemment  of  a  single  man.  The 
work  waa  forbidden  in  France.  At  last  Bonaparte,  first  consul,  sent 
Madame  de  Stael  an  order  to  quit  Paris,  and  not  to  come  vrithin  forty 
leagues  of  it.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  Madame  de  Stael,  wealthy  and 
independent,  was  sorelv  grieved  at  this  prohibition ;  and  she  and  her 
firiends  exerted  themselves,  though  in  vain,  to  have  the  order  recalled. 
Bonaparte  is  said  to  have  replied,  that  he  left  the  whole  world  open  to 
Madame  de  Stael,  except  Psiris,  which  he  reserved  to  himself.  (Thibau- 
deau ;  Las  Cases.)  For  Madame  de  Stael  however  the  salons  of  Paris 
were  her  own  element ;  she  felt  the  want  of  applause,  and  of  literary 
and  fashionable  celebrity ;  for  she  had  as  much  ambition  as  Bonaparte 
himself,  though  of  a  di£ferent  and  more  innocuous  kind.  She  went 
Arst  to  Switaerland,  and  then  travelled  through  Italy,  where  she 
nthered  materiala  for  her '  Corinne,'  which  is  a  |wetical  description  of 
Italy  in  the  ahapo  of  a  novel    The  work  was  much  admired :  it  m 


eloquent  and  impassioned ;  and  the  authoress  has  sketched  with  great 
truth  many  peculiarities  of  the  Italian  character  and  habits,  which  liad 
been  overlooked,  or  misrepresented  or  carioatured  by  other  travellers. 
Madame  de  Stael  had  already  published  a  novel  in  1808,  entitled 
*  Delphine,'  which,  though  powerfully  written,  is  a  work  of  very  ques- 
tionable morality,  and  she  felt  hereelf  obliged  to  write  an  apology  for 
it  in  her  '  R<$flexions  sur  le  But  moral  de  Delpliine.'  '  Corinne '  dis- 
plays a  purer  morality,  and  produces  a  much  more  elevating  impression 
on  the  mind.  As  a  work  of  fiction  however  it  is  decidedly  weak :  the 
plot  is  defective  in  arrangement,  and  deficient  in  dramatic  power. 
The  authoress  has  endeavoured  to  embody  in  some  of  her  cbaracten 
the  national  cbaracten  of  their  respective  countries ;  she  has  succeeded 
in  some,  and  has  certainly  failed  in  others.  But  as  a  descriptive  work, 
a  work  of  glowing  and  impassioned  eloquence,  on  some  of  the  moet 
interesting  topics  with  which  man  is  concerned,  religion,  poetry,  the 
beauties  of  nature,  history,  and  love,  as  a  poetical  picture  of  a  most 
poetical  country, '  Corinne '  has  the  highest  merits,  and  they  are  of  a 
permanent  character. 

After  having  published  her  book  upon  Italy,  Madame  de  Stael,  still 
debarred  from  Paris  salons  and  Paris  sodety,  proceeded  to  visit  and 
study  a  very  different  country — Germany,  and  after  her  return  ahe 
oorapofed  her  work  'De  I'Allemagne,'  in  which  she  de»oribed  the  feel- 
ings, the  literature,  and  the  habits  of  the  German  people:  in  this  work 
sbo  is  underKtood  to  have  had  considerable  assistance  from  Augustus 
Schlegel.  [Sohleqel,  August  W.  voi?].  This  work  was  printed  at 
Paris  in  1810.  The  authoress  waa  not  allowed  to  go  to  Paris  heraelf, 
but  she  was  residing  either  at  her  seat  at  Coppet  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  of  Geneva,  or  in  some  provincial  town  of  France  forty  leaguea 
from  the  capital.  The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  the  oenaora, 
according  to  Uie  existing  laws,  and  after  several  passsges  had  been 
expunged,  the  publication  waa  authorised;  10,000  copies  were  struck 
off,  when  euddenly  the  whole  stock  was  seised  at  the  publisher's,  by 
gendarmes  sent  by  Savary,  Napoleon's  minister  of  police,  and  sap- 
pressed  by  his  order.  Madame  de  Stael,  who  was  staying  at  Blois, 
received  at  the  same  time  order  to  quit  France  immediately.  She 
retired  to  Coppet  in  Switserland,  when  ahe  remonstrated  with  Savary 
against  this  arbitrary  proceeding,  whidi  was  illegal  even  according  to 
the  new  law  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  the  minister  might  have  seised  a  work 
which  he  considered  dangerous,  even  after  the  oensora  had  permitted 
its  being  printed,  but  he  had  no  right  to  destroy  it,  being  bound  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  council  of  state.  (Thibaudeau,  *  Empire,'  c 
69.)  Madame  de  Stael  undentood  or  imagined  that  one  reason  for 
this  severity  was  her  having  omitted  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  and  his  inviodble  armies,  which,  Savary  said,  had 
become  so  familiar  with  Germany.  Madame  de  Stael  wrote  from 
Coppet  to  Savazn^,  saying  that  she  did  not  see  how  the  emperor  and 
his  armies  could  be  introduoed  with  propriety  in  a  woi^  purely 
literary.  Savary's  answer  is  chancteristic  of  the  man  and  the  times; 
and  it  was  prefixed  by  Madame  de  Stael  to  a  new  edition  of  her  work 
in  1813.  "  You  must  not  seek  for  a  cause  of  the  order  which  I  have 
signified  to  you  in  the  silence  which  you  have  kept  respecting  the 
emperor  in  your  last  work,  for  there  was  no  place  in  it  worthy  of  him. 
Tour  exile  is  a  natural  consequence  of  your  constant  behaviour  for 
years  past.  I  have  thought  that  the  air  of  France  was  not  suitable  to 
you,  for  we  are  not  yet  reduced  so  low  as  to  seek  for  models  among 
the  nations  whidi  you  admire.  Tour  last  work  is  not  French ;  and  I 
have  stopped  its  publication.  I  regret  the  loss  which  the  booksdler 
will  suffer  in  consequence,  but  I  could  not  allow  it  to  appear."  Inde- 
pendently of  Madame  de  Stael's  political  oppontion  to  Napoleon's 
arbitrary  government,  there  was  a  dedded  antipathy  between  her  torn 
of  mind  and  literary  taste  and  that  of  France  in  her  time.  Fk«noh 
literature  ever  since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.  had  become  exdusive 
and  intolerant;  it  looked  down  upon  the  literature  of  other  countries 
as  semi-barbarous,  and  the  national  vanity  had  raised  round  itself  a 
kind  of  Chinese  wall  of  pedantic  criticism,  which  had  withstood  all 
the  storms  of  political  and  religious  change.  It  suited  the  policy  and 
the  taste  of  Napoleon  to  encourage  this  feeling  of  overweening  vanity, 
for  as  France  waa  to  be,  according  to  him,  the  mistress  of  all  Europe, 
and  was  to  dictate  laws  to  all  nations,  it  was  proper  that  the  language 
and  literature  of  France  should  be  considered  superior  to  those  of  all 
other  countries.  Madame  de  Stad,  by  extolling  the  literary  produc- 
tions of  the  Germans  and  English,  had  run  against  all  the  predilec- 
tions and  aspirations  of  the  French  and  of  Napoleon ;  and  therefore 
Savaiy  said,  and  said  truly  at  the  time,  that  "her  work  waa  not 
French."  In  the  end  however  her  work  has  become  French,  and  her 
examplb  has  had  a  most  benefidal  influence  upon  French  literature. 

Madame  de  Stael  remained  for  a  time  at  Coppet^  doaely  watched, 
even  on  Swiss  ground,  by  the  onmipresent  French  police.  Sho  was 
forbidden  to  stir  more  than  ten  leagues  from  her  remdence  in  any 
direction,  and  her  friends  were  prohibited  from  visiting  her,  but  at  last 
she  contrived  to  escaped  from  thraldom,  and  went  to  Russia  on  her  way 
to  England ;  for  at  that  time  a  person  from  the  Continent  wishing  to 
reach  England  must  find  his  way  to  it  through  the  extremities  of 
Europe.  She  has  given  an  account  of  her  wanderings  and  the  petty 
but  gallixig  persecution  to  which  she  was  subjected,  in  her  'Dix 
Amines  d'Exil,'  a  work  which,  bating  some  egotism  and  exaggeration, 
maybe  useful  to  those  who  wish  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  Mapoleon 
and  his  principles  of  government 
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During  her  zesidenoe  at  Coppet,  Madame  de  Steel,  who  had  been 
many  ye.in  a  widow,  became  acquainted  with  M.  de  Rocoa,  of  an  old 
family  of  Qeneva,  whom  ahe  married  privately.  He  waa  also  an 
author,  and  published  a  book  on  the  Frendi  war  in  Spain. 

In  1814,  after  Napoleon's  abdioation,  Madame  de  Stael  returned  to 
Paris,  where  she^  Benjamin  Constant,  and  her  other  old  friends 
belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Constitutional  party,  which  supported 
the  charter  of  Louis  XVIII.  and  a  bon&  fide  represenUtire  govern- 
ment, in  opposition  to  the  Bonapartists,  who  were  conspiring  for 
Napoleon,  to  the  old  revolutionists,  who  still  dreamt  of  a  repnbUo, 
and  to  the  ultra-royalists,  who  wished  to  restore  the  absolutism  of  the 
ancient  monarchy.  The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Klba  decided  the 
question  for  the  moment.  Madame  de  Stael  remained  at  Paris,  and,  as 
well  as  Benjamin  Constant^  appeared  to  be  reoonciled  to  Napoleon, 
thinking  that  he  must  now  accommodate  himself  to  a  constitutional 
system  of  government.  After  his  second  fall,  she  returned  to  Switser- 
land,  and  seemed  to  have  weaned  herself  from  active  politics.  She 
occupied  herself  with  preparing  her  last  work  for  the  press,  'Con* 
sid^rations  sur  la  Revolution  Fran^ais*'  published  after  her  death, 
which  took  place  July  14, 1817.  She  was  buried  in  the  family  tomb 
at  Coppei.  Her  son,  the  Baron  de  Stael,  who  died  in  1827,  made 
himself  known  in  France,  under  the  Restoration,  by  Us  philanthropy, 
*  his  attachment  to  constitutional  liberty,  and  by  some  works  of  unpre- 
tending merit;  among  others,  his  '  Lettres  sur  TAngleterre,'  1825.  They 
were  collected  under  the  title  of  'GEuvres  Diverses,'  5  vols.  8vo.  1829. 

Madame  de  Steel's  book  on  the  F^nch  revolution  is  one  among  the 
fsrowd  of  works  on  that  all  important  subject  which  deserves  to  (^  to 
posterity,  llie  authoress,  being  the  daughter  of  Necker,  and  personally 
acquainted  in  early  youth  with  the  principal  charactws  of  that  great 
drama,  was  well  qualified  to  record  in  her  after-life  the  remioiscenoes 
of  that  singular  period.  In  her  work  she  lays  bare  without  bias  the 
springs  of  action  of  the  different  individuals^  and  exposes  the  whole 
internal  working  of  the  political  machinery,  which  people  from  the 
outside  could  not  accurately  understand.  She  had  been,  in  faot, 
«<  behind  the  scenes,"  and  she  was  afterwards  raised  by  experience 
above  the  vulgar  admiration  of  the  crude  experiments  of  the  pretended 
republicans  of  Fraoce.  Still  her  work  is  not  comprehensive ;  it  wants 
unity  of  purpose^  it  is  rather  a  commentary,  a  book  of  remarks  on  the 
French  revolution,  than  a  history  of  that  great  event.  Her  principal 
object,  and  it  is  on  her  part  an  amiable  one,  though  somewhat  egotis- 
tical, was  to  justify  the  political  conduct  of  her  father,  M.  Necker,  an 
honest  but  certainly  not  a  first-rate  statesmao,  and  one  who  was 
totally  unfit  for  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  Yet  in  other  rsspeots 
her  work  has  much  merit;  it  is  written  in  a  temperate  and  impartial 
tone,  it  bends  to  none  of  the  short-lived  powers  of  the  times,  and  it 
exhibits  philosophical  as  well  as  political  aouteness.  "If  she  had,** 
says  her  friend  Benjamin  Constant,  "  painted  individuals  more  fre- 
quently and  more  in  detail,  her  work,  though  it  might  have  ranked 
lower  as  a  literary  composition,  would  have  gained  in  interest,"  Some 
of  her  characters,  especially  of  the  earlier  period  of  the  revolution, 
such  as  Calonne,  Brienne,  Mirabeau,  Pethion,  are  most  graphically 
sketched. 

Madame  de  Stael  wrote  several  other  works.  That  'On  the  Influence 
of  the  Passions,'  published  in  1796,  although  it  contains  many  acute 
remarks,  partakes  of  the  unsettled  morality  of  the  times»  being  written 
just  after  the  period  of  the  reign  of  terror.  In  it  ahe  reflects  upon  the 
fearful  vision  that  had  just  passed,  and  this  work  ought  to  be  read  as 
an  appendage  to  her  later  work  on  the  French  revolution.  She  wrote 
also  'Reflexions  sur  le  Suioide;' '  Essai  sur  les  Fictions;*  and  several 
tales  and  other  minor  compositions.  She  contributed  a  few  articles 
to  the  'Biographie  Universelle,'  among  which  is  that  on  'Aspasia.' 
Her  works  have  been  collected  and  published  in  17  vols.  8vo,  Paris, 
1830.  Ai  a  literary  person  she  was  the  most  distinguished  woman  of 
her  age.  She  was  open  to  the  weaknesses  of  ambition,  but  she  was 
slways  independent,  honest,  and  sincere. 

STAFFORD,  DUK£  OF  BUCKINGHAM.  [BiroKUiaEAif,  vol  i, 
ooL  992.] 

STAFFORD,  WILLIAM  HOWARD,  VISCOUNT,  was  the  second 
surviving  son  of  Thomas,  twenUeth  earl  of  Arundel  (the  collector  of  the 
Amndelian  Marbles),  by  his  wife  the  Lady  Alathea  TsJbot,  daughter 
of  Gilbert,  seventh  earl  of  Shrewsbury;  he  was  bom  on  the  3Mh  of 
November,  1612.  He  was  thus  uncle  to  Thomas,  the  twenty-second 
earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  restored,  after  the  return  of  Charles  U.,  to 
the  dukedom  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  great-great- 
grandfather. 

Burnet,  who  knew  Lord  Stafford  in  his  last  days,  says,  "  He  was  a 
weak  but  a  fair-conditioned  man ;  he  was  on  ill  terms  with  his  nephew's' 
family ;  and  had  been  guilty  of  great  vices  in  his  youth,  which  had 
almost  proved  fatal  to  him."  While  he  vraa  known  as  Sir  William 
Howard,  E.B,  he  married  Mary,  sister  of  Henry,  thirteenth  Baron 
Stafford;  which  Henry  died,  unmarried,  in  1637,  when  his  barony 
descended  to  his  distant  relation  Roger  Stafford,  a  person  who  appears 
to  have  sunk  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  people,  though  the  great 
grandson  of  the  famous  Edward  Stafford,  third  duke  of  Bui^ingham, 
and  also  of  Margaret  Plantagenet,  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Salis- 
bury, and  niece  of  King  Edward  IV.  Roger^s  sister  waa  married  to  a 
joiner  at  Newport,  in  Shropshire,  and  they  had  a  son  who  lived  in 
that  town,  following  the  trade  of  a  cobbler.    Nor  had  the  elder 
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branch  of  the  family,  in  which  the  title  remained  for  several  generations, 
been  always  much  more  honourably  matched ;  Roger's  unde,  Ed  ward, 
the  eleventh  lord,  indeed  married  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Derby; 
but  his  son,  Edward,  the  twelfth  lord,  chose  to  share  his  title  with 
his  mother^s  chambermaid ;  and  from  her,  through  a  son,  who  died 
during  the  life  of  his  father,  were  sprung  the  thirteenth  baroo,  Henry, 
already  mentioned,  and  his  sister,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir 
William  Howard. 

Upon  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law,  Sir  WUIiam  Howard  imme- 
diately assumed,  or  at  least  claimed,  the  title  of  Baron  Stafford,  in 
right  of  his  wife,  a  claim  which,  in  any  circumstances,  certainly  could 
not  have  been  sustained  at  that  day.  But  it  was  soon  discovered,  and 
admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  true  heir  to  the  barony  surviveid  in 
the  person  of  Roger  Stafford,  although  he  had  hitherto  gone  by  the 
name  of  Fludd  or  Floyd.  Roger  however  was  induced,  no  doubt  for 
a  oonsideration,  to  submit  his  title  to  the  dignity,  on  the  6th  of 
December  1637,  to  the  decision  of  the  king,  *'upon  which  sub- 
mission," it  is  stated,  **  his  majesty  declared  his  royal  pleasure  that 
the  said  Roger  Stafford,  haviug  no  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  said 
Lord  Stafford,  nor  any  other  lands  or  means  whatsoever,  should  make 
a  resignation  of  all  claims  to  the  title  of  Lord  Stafford,  for  his  majesty 
to  dispose  of  as  he  should  see  fit."  A  deed  of  surrender  was  accord- 
ingly enrolled  on  the  7th  of  December  1639 ;  and  although  audi  a 
resignation  of  a  peerage  has  since  be^i  decided  to  be  illegal,  the  kiog 
now  considered  himself  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  the  dignity.  On  the 
12th  of  September  1640,  Sir  William  Howard  was  created  Baron,  and 
his  wife  Bs^ness  Stafford;  and  on  the  11th  of  November  following 
Lord  Stafford  was  made  a  viscount,  that  being  found  the  only  way  of 
giving  him  as  high  a  precedency  as  the  former  barons.  Roger  is 
supposed  to  have  died  unmarried  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

Lord  Stafford  had  been  bred  a  strict  Roman  Catholic^  and  during 
the  civil  war  had  adhered  to  the  royal  side.  After  the  Restoration, 
aocordiog  to  Burnet,  "  he  thought  the  king  had  not  rewarded  him  for 
his  former  services  as  he  had  deserved;  so  he  often  voted  sgainst  the 
courts  and  made  great  applications  always  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 
He  was  on  no  good  terms  with  the  Duke  [of  York] ;  for  the  great 
consideration  the  court  had  of  his  nephew's  family  made  him  to  be  the 
most  [more  ?]  nsglected."  He  does  not  however  appear  to  have  ever 
made  any  figure  in  parliament  down  to  the  time  when  all  the  Roman 
Catholio  peers,  twenty-one  in  number  (besides  three  who  oonformed), 
were  excluded  from  the  House  by  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Charles  IL, 
st  2,  to  which  the  royal  assent  wss  given  on  the  80th  of  November 
1678. 

Lord  Stsfford  is  only  remembered  in  history  as  the  last  and  most 
distingnished  of  the  numerous  victims  whose  lives  were  saorifioed  in 
the  tngedy  of  the  Popish  Plot*  [Oatss^  Titu&]  In  his  first  examiner 
tion  before  the  Commons,  on  the  23rd  of  October  1678,  Gates  men- 
tioned Stafford  as  the  person  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  general 
of  the  Jesuits  to  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  army.  Two  days  after, 
Stafford  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  stated  that  he 
was  informed  there  was  a  warrant  issued  out  from  the  lord  chief 

i'ustioe  of  England  to  apprehend  him,  and  submitted  himself  to  their 
ordships'  judgment  Burnet  says,  "  When  Gates  deposed  first  sgainst 
him,  he  happened  to  be  out  of  the  way,  and  he  kept  out  a  day  longer ; 
bat  the  day  after  he  came  In  and  delivered  himself,  which,  considering 
the  feebleness  of  his  temper  and  the  heat  of  that  time,  was  Uiought  a 
sign  of  innooenca"  Before  the  House  rose  he  intimated  that  he  ahould 
surrender  to  the  warrant;  and  after  being  consigned  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  prison  of  the  King's  Bench,  he  was  ultimately,  on 
the  80th,  committed  to  the  Tower,  along  with  the  other  aooosed 
noblemen,  the  Earl  of  Powis,  and  the  I^rds  Petre^  Arundel,  and 
Belasyse. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  a  messsge  was  brought  from  the  Commons 
by  Sir  Scrope  How,  who  informed  their  lordshipe  that  he  was  com- 
manded to  impeach  Lord  Stafford  of  high  treason  and  other  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors.  Tliree  days  after  the  Earl  of  Essex  laid 
before  the  House  an  information  which  had  been  sworn  on  the  24th 
before  two  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Stafford  by  '*  Stephen  DugdalCb 
gent,  late  servant  of  the  Lord  Aston,  of  Tixhall,"  who  asserted  therein 
that  in  the  beginning  of  September  in  the  preceding  year,  he  had 
been  promised  a  large  reward  by  Lord  Stafford  and  a  Jesuit  of  the 
name  of  Vrie  or  Evers,  if  he  would  join  in  a  conspiracy  to  take  the 
king's  Ufe.  The  prorogation  of  the  parliament  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  its  dissolution  a  few  weeks  after,  prevented  any  further 
proceedings  being  taken  until  after  the  assembling  of  the  new  parlia- 
ment in  the  bsginning  of  March  1679.  On  the  18th  of  that  month  the 
Lords'  committee  of  privileges,  to  whom  the  question  had  been 
referred,  reported  their  opfaiion  "  that  in  idl  oases  of  appeals  and  writs 
of  error,  they  oontinae  and  are  to  be  proceeded  on  'in  statu  quo^'  as 
they  stood  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  parliament,  without  be- 
ginning *  de  novo ;'"  and  on  the  following  day  the  House,  after  debate, 
agreed  to  this  report  The  Commons  sent  up  their  articles  of  im- 
peachment against  the  five  Lords  on  the  7th  of  April;  and  on  the 
16th  Lord  Stafford  put  in  his  answer,  in  which  he  protested  his  entire 
innocence  of  the  crimes  laid  to  bis  charge.  Another  prorogation 
followed  by  a  dissolution,  took  plaoe  in  the  end  of  May;  and  the 
new  parliament  did  not  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  till 
October  1680. 
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During  dl  this  time  the  accused  lords  bad  lain  in  the  Tower ;  and 

meanwhile  the  plot  had  been  propped  np  by  the  testimony  of  Bedloe, 

Pangerfield,  Turberville,  Dents,  and  other  new  witnesses.    At  last,  on 

Tuesday,  the  80th  of   November  (hia  birthday).   Lord  Stafford — 

aelected,  according  to  Sir  John  Reresby,  as  being  *'  deemed  to  be 

weaker  than  the  other  lorda  in  the  Tower" — was  brought  to  the  bar 

of  the  HoaFe  of  Lords,  assembled  as  a  court  of  jastice  in  Westminster 

Hall,  to  take  his  triiJ,  the  lord  chancellor.  Lord  Finch  (afterwards 

earl  of  Nottingham),  presiding  aa  lord  high  steward.    Reresby  and 

Evelyn  were  both  present,  and  have  both  given  us  an  account  of  the 

Mcene.  A  singular  circumstance  mentioned  by  Evelyn  is,  that  8tafford*8 

two  daughters— the  Marchioness  of  Wineheeter  being  one  of  them — 

were  with  him  in  his  box,  as  well  as  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the 

axe-bearer  and  the  guards.    He  remarks  also  that  just  forty  years 

before,  when  Lord  iStrafford  was  tried  in  the  same  place^  the  lord 

eteward  was  the  prt^sent  prisoner's  father  (the  late  Earl  of  Arundel). 

Reresby  says  it  was  the  deepest  solemnity  he  ever  saw.    Besides  Gates 

and  Dugdale,  who  repeated  their  former  evidence  with  additions  or 

variations,  Turberrille  swore  that  Stafford  had  also  offered  him  a 

reward  to  kill  the  king.    The  trial  lasted  seven  days.    Reresby  says 

that  the  prisoner  so  far  deceived  those  who  counted  on  a  poor  defence, 

**  as  to  plead  his  cause  to  a  miracle."    Burnet  also,  who,  as  we  have 

seen,  had  no  high  opinion  of  Stafford's  strength  of  mind,  admits  that 

lie  ''behaved  himself  during  the  whole  time,  and  at  the  receiving  his 

sentence,  with  much  more  constancy  than  was  expected  from  him." 

When  the  votes  of  their  lordf»hipB  were  taken,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of 

December,  81  voted  *not  guilty,'  and  56  'guilty.'     ('State  Trials,  vil, 

1298-1 67t}.)    Four  of  the  Howards,  his  relations — namely,  the  earls  of 

Carlisle,  Berkshire,  and  Suffolk,  and  Lord  Howard  of  Escrick^con- 

detuned  him ;  the  only  one  of  hia  own  family  who  voted  for  his 

acquittal  was  Lord  Arundel  (sitting  as  Lord  Mowbray),  the  son  of  the 

Duke  of  Norfolk. 

Within  two  days  after  his  condemnation  he  sent  for  Burnet  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  be  made  the  most  solemn  protestations 
of  his  innocence.  **  I  pressed  him  in  several  points  of  religion,"  says 
Bnraet,  '*  and  urged  severHl  things  which  he  said  he  had  never  heard 
bffore.  He  said  these  thinga  on  another  occasion  would  have  made 
sou:e  impression  upon  him ;  but  he  had  now  little  time,  therefore  he 
would  lose  none  in  controversy :  so  1  let  that  discourse  fall.  I  talked 
to  him  of  those  preparations  for  death  in  which  all  Christians  agree; 
he  entertained  theet*  very  serioiisly,  much  above  what  I  expected  from 
him."  However,  he  whs  desirous  of  saving  his  life,  if  it  could  be 
done ;  and  he  told  Burnet,  that  if  that  would  obtain  his  pardon,  he 
could  and  would  discover  "  many  other  things  that  were  more  material 
than  anything  thai  was  yet  known,  and  for  which  the  duke  [of  York] 
would  n«ver  forgive  hint."  Upon  this  being  reported  to  the  Houf^e  of 
Lords,  he  wss  immediately  sent  for,  when  **  he  began,"  says  Burnet, 
"with  a  long  relation  of  their  [tbe  Rouian  Catholics']  Amt  consultntious 
about  the  methoda  of  bringing  in  their  religion,  which  they  all  agreed 
could  only  be  brought  about  by  a  toleration.  He  told  them  of  the 
Earl  of  Bristol's  project;  and  went  on  to  tell  who  had  undertaken  to 
procure  tbe  toleration  for  them;  and  then  he  named  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury.  When  he  named  him  he  was  ordered  to  withdraw,  and 
the  Lorda  would  hear  no  more  from  him."  It  is  pretty  evident  from 
all  this  that  he  really  had  nothing  of  any  consequence  to  tell.  '*  He 
was  sent  back,"  continuea  Burnet,  *'  to  the  Tower ;  and  there  he  com- 
posed himself  in  the  best  way  he  could  to  suffer,  which  he  did  with  a 
oonstant  and  undiaturbed  mind.  He  supped  and  slept  well  the  night 
before  hia  execution,  and  died  without  auy  show  of  fear  or  disorder. 
He  denied  all  that  the  witnesses  had  sworn  against  him."  He  was 
executed  on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  29th  of 
December.  When  hia  majesty's  writ  was  found  to  remit  all  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  except  the  beheading,  the  two  republican  sheriff^. 
Bethel  and  Cornish,  professed  to  feel  somples  aa  to  whether  they  were 
warranted  in  acting  upon  it;  bat  the  Commona  at  la»t  steiped  in  and 
settled  tbe  matter  by  resolving  "  That  this  House  is  content  that  the 
■h^riffii  of  London  and  Middlesex  do  execute  William,  late  Viscount 
Stafford,  by  severing  his  head  from  hia  body  only."  Lord  Russell  is 
stated  to  have  ''  stiukled  for  the  severer  mode  of  executing  the  sen- 
tence;"  and  it  is  said  that  when  Charles,  three  years  i^ter,  granted  a 
similar  commutation  of  punishment  when  his  lordship  was  sent  to  the 
■caffitld,  his  majesty  observed,  *'He  shall  find  that  1  have  the  privilege 
which  he  was  pleased  to  deny  in  the  case  of  Lord  Stafiord." 

A  bill  to  revei  se  the  attainder  of  Lord  Stafford  pasted  the  Lords  in 
1685,  but  did  not  obtain  the  assent  of  the  Commone.  In  1688  his 
widow  was  created  by  James  II.  countess  of  Stafford  for  life,  and  her 
eldest  son  Henry  earl  of  Stafford,  with  remainder  to  hia  brothers  John 
and  Frauds,  and  their  heirs  male ;  but  the  earldom  became  extinct  by 
the  death  of  John  Paul,  the  fourth  earl,  in  1762.  In  1800  certain 
proceedings  were  instituted  on  behalf  of  Sir  William  Jerningham  and 
the  Lady  Anaaiasia  Stafford  Howard,  daughter  of  William,  eeoond 
earl  of  Stafford,  and  great-granddaughter  of  the  attainted  lord  (who 
died  a  nun  at  Paris  in  1807,  at  tbe  age  of  eighty- five),  aa  conjoint  heins, 
with  a  view  of  eetabliehing  the  existence  of  the  barony  of  Stafford,  on 
the  ground  that  (as  above  stated)  it  had  been  conferred  not  only 
npou  Sir  William  Howard,  but  also  upon  his  wife,  and  that  therefore 
it  deaceuded  to  her  heira,  notwithstanding  the  forf«iture  of  her  hiia> 
band.    But  thia  claim  waa  not  proseoated.    At  length  however,  on 


the  17th  of  June  1824,  an  act  of  parliament  waa  passed  reversing  the 
flscount's  attainder;  and  the  following  year  Sir  Oeorge  William 
Jerningham,  Bart,  waa  admitted  to  have  eatablished  hia  claim  aa  heir 
to  the  barony  (which  had  been  granted  wHh  remainder  to  the  heira 
of  Sir  William  Howard  and  his  wife),  through  their  granddaughter 
Maiy,  who  married  Francia  Plowden  of  Plowdon,  Esq.,  in  the  eounty 
of  Salop,  and  waa  the  maternal  grandmother  of  Sir  William 
Jerningham. 

8TAQNELIUS,  ERIK  JOHAN,  a  poet,  who  may  be  described  as 
the  Swedish  Shelley,  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  October  179S,  in  the 
island  of  Oland,  where  hia  father,  who  afterwarda  became  bishop  of 
Galmar,  waa  at  that  time  parish  priest  of  Gardslosa  and  BredsHtra. 
**  From  his  tenderest  years,"  says  his  father,  in  a  letter  written  after 
his  death,  "he  showed  much  genius,  and,  in  particular,  a  great  incli- 
nation to  poetry.  Hia  principal  occupation  in  hia  earlier  years  was 
to  turn  over  the  hooka  in  my  small  library.  He  was  almost  aelf- 
taught,  and  possessed,  young  as  he  was,  in  some  mattera  the  know- 
ledge of  a  teacher,  though  where  he  got  it  from  I  oould  not  imagine." 
Wiien  he  went  to  the  university  of  Lund,  from  which,  in  1812,  he 
transferred  himself  to  that  of  Upaal,  he  had  what  hia  fiither  terma  an 
amaaing  sto^  of  learning,  and  waa  as  remarkable  for  hia  atrong 
memory  as  for  his  powers  of  thought  and  imagination.  At  the  uni- 
versities he  made  few  acquaintances,  and  throughout  his  lifo  continued 
strikingly  averse  to  society.  "He  had  tho  advanUge,"  aaya  Mellin, 
«  over  many  of  the  Swedish  poets,  of  not  being  onxahed  by  poverty, 
but  he  waa  crushed  by  the  still  more  painful  consoiousneoa  of  his  own 
personal  ugliness."  He  was  in  1815  introduced  aa  a  '  Caocelliat,'  or 
clerk,  into  the  Swedish  office  for  ecclesiaatical  affairs,  of  which  Vila  von 
Rosenstein,  known  in  Swedish  literature  aa  a  partisan  of  the  dnsaical 
school,  was  then  at  the  head.  In  1 817  appeared  his  first  poem, '  Wladi- 
mir  den  Store '  (*  Wladimir  the  Great '),  an  epic  poem  on  the  oonverrion 
of  the  Russians  to  Christiiinity.  His  next  volume  of  poetry,  which  was 
published  in  1821,  was  entitled  '  Liljor  i  Saron,'  or '  Liliea  of  Sharon,'  a 
collection  of  short  pieces.  The  poetical  beauty  of  this  collection  ia  ao 
great  that  it  surpasses  that  of  any  other  in  tbe  Swedish  language ;  but 
tbe  philosophy  that  pervades  the  volume  is  of  so  startling  a  character, 
that  there  is  no  room  for  surprise  that  the  poems  did  not  become 
popular.  Stsgneliua  had  framed  for  himself  a  system  which  amalga- 
mated with  the  doctrines  of  Schelling  the  views  of  Gnosticism,  or 
that  philosophy  which  sees  in  the  course  of  nature  and  the  general 
scheme  of  the  univ«rrse  the  traces  of  a  malevolent  as  well  as  a  bene- 
volent power.  With  these  views,  which  had  taken  complete  poesession  of 
the  poet,  nearly  all  his  lyrio  poetry  is  imbued,  and  his  life  became  more 
and  more  unhappy.  He  is  said  to  have  ruined  hi4  health  by  excesses 
of  difKirent  kinds,  one  of  which,  that  of  an  immoderate  indulgence  in 
brandy,  has  been  the  bane  of  several  Swedish  poets.  The  result  wab  a 
stHte  which  occasionally  approached  to  frensy.  "  What  is  stated  by 
Hammaro kold,"  saya  Stagnelius's  father,  the  bishop,  **  respeotmg  an 
unfortunate  attachment  as  the  cause  of  my  son's  ui.happy  melancholy 
is  entirely  groundlesa.  The  cause  lay  wholly  and  solely  in  a  defective 
interior  organisation,  of  which  I  am  folly  convinced."  Stsgnelius 
stUl  oontinued  in  his  office  in  the  ecclesiastical  department  and  had 
even  received  some  promotion  not  long  before,  when  on  tbe  morning  of 
the  8rd  of  April  1823,  he  was  unexpectedly  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Staunelius,  though  considered  as  a  rising  poet,  and  though  in  1818 
he  had  received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Swedish  academy  for  his  poem 
of '  Woman  in  the  North,'  had  not  attracted  much  notice  during  his 
life  time,  and  little  of  Ms  poetry  had  seen  the  light  But  when,  in 
1824,  soon  after  his  death,  his  friend  Hammarskoid  publiahed  hU 
'  Samlade  Skrifter,'  or  *  Collected  Writings/  taken  firom  his  manu- 
scripts, his  reputation  suddenly  rose,  and  like  that  of  Shelley  has 
since  continued  to  increase.  For  a  Swedish  poet  Stagnelius  is  singu- 
larly prolific,  though  he  is  said  to  have  deatroyed  a  great  quantity  of 
his  compositions,  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  throwing  into  the  fire 
if  they  aid  not  meet  his  approbation  on  re-perusal.  His  poema  fill 
three  volumes.  The  first  of  these  is  occupied  with  his  epics  or  narra> 
tive  poems,  'Wladimir,'  'Blenda,'  and  *Qunldg;'  the  aecond  by  a 
series  of  dramas,  of  which  '  The  Bacuhanals,'  a  tragedy  on  the  story 
of  Orpheus,  *  Sigurd  Ring,'  and  '  Wisbur,'  two  tragedies  ou  old  northern 
traditions,  *  Tbe  Knight's  Tower,'  a  medissval  drama  of  incest,  and 
*  The  Martyrs,'  a  dramatic  poem  on  the  atory  of  Vivia  Perpetua,  are 
the  principal.  '  The  Lilies  of  Shsron,'  and  a  number  of  other  amaller 
poema  occupy  the  third  volume,  which  ia  the  most  interesting  of  the 
three.  Great  fluency  of  language  and  beauty  of  atyle  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  Stagnelitts'a  poema,  which  are  said  by  tho  be«t  Swedish 
critics  to  exhibit  the  Swedish  language  in  its  most  attractive  form. 
In  his  dramatic  poema  the  principles  of  his  philosophy  are  of  course 
not  prominent,  and  in  *  The  Martyrs  *  the  spirit  of  early  Christianity 
is  btrautifully  represented.  Staguelius's  works  have  been  more  than 
once  reprinted,  and  have  been  inaerted  in  the  best  collection  of  the 
Swedbh  classics.  A  complete  translation  of  hia  works  into  German 
by  Kannegiesser,  in  six  volumes,  waa  published  in  1851.  An  Bngliah 
translation  of  a  few  of  his  poems  may  be  found  in  the  first  number  of 
the  '  Foreign  Review,'  and  in  the  Howitts'  '  Histoiy  of  Scandinavian 
Literature.' 

S TAHL,  GEORGE  ERNEST,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  phyaioians 
of  the  last  century,  waa  bom  at  Anapaoh  in  1660.  He  studied  medi- 
cine at  Jena,  took  his  degree  of  doctor  there  in  1688   and  at  once 
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began  io  deliver  lectures.  In  1687  the  Duke  of  Weimar  made  him  his 
phyaician  ;  and  in  1694,  at  the  instance  of  Hu£fman,  he  waa  appointed 
to  a  proffssorahip  of  me^licine,  anatomy,  and  chemistry  in  the  UniTer- 
sity  of  Halle,  then  recently  established.  He  tau2ht  there  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  upon  being  appointed  physician  to  the  King  of  Prus&ia,  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  died  May  1 4,  1734. 

The  »yfitem  of  medicine  which  Stahl  taught,  and  on  which  were 
founded  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  numerous  tcbool,  may  be 
regsrded  as  produoed  from  a  combination  of  the  phyaiology  of  Van 
Helmont^  which  he  learnt  at  Jena  from  G.  W.  Wedel,  with  the 
doctrines  of  Descartes  reftpectiog  the  agency  of  immaterial  principles 
upon  inert  matter.  Van  Helmont  taught  on  the  nature  and  operations 
of  an  Arcbseus,  as  a  principle  resident  in  the  living  body  and  governing 
all  its  actions.  Stahl  sup|)osed  a  like  influence  to  be  exercised  by 
what  he  called  the  anima,  an  immaterial  principle  which  (as  far  aa 
can  be  ascertained  in  the  obscurity  in  which  his  style  of  writing  has 
involved  his  meaning)  he  seems  to  have  regarded  aa  identical  with  the 
aoul,  and  aa  capable  of  acting  both  with  consciousness,  in  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  unconsciously,  in  the  government  of  the 
processes  in  the  living  body.  He  held  that  this  anima  first  forms  for 
itself  the  body ;  and  then,  abhorring  the  destruction  of  that  which  it 
haa  formed,  directa  all  the  procesBes  of  the  organisation  so  as  to  evade 
death.  For  this  purpose,  it  guides  them  to  resist  putrefaction,  and  to 
expel  through  the  appropriate  organs  the  effete  particles  and  morbid 
substances  accidentally  introduced ;  it  directs  the  repair  of  all  injuries, 
and,  in  ordinary  nutrition,  maintains  the  due  form  snd  compo-itiou 
of  the  tiasuts.  For  this  last  process  (as  an  example  of  its  agei  cy  in 
all  the  rc&t)  he  supposes  the  anima  to  have  knowledge  (independently 
of  the  consciousness  of  the  animal  in  which  it  works)  of  the  necessary 
composition  of  every  part  of  the  body  and  of  the  materials  to  be  given 
to  each,  and  to  have  power  to  guide  aright  all  the  acts  nece^isary  to 
the  required  end.  These  acts,  he  considered,  are  effected  by  what  he 
named  tonic  vital  movements,  that  is,  movements  of  alternate  tension 
and  relaxation,  dependent  on  a  property  of  tone  resident  in  all  the 
soft  tissues  of  the  body,  and  by  which,  under  the  influence  of  the 
anima,  each  part  directs  the  movements  of  the  fluid  in  its  vessels  or 
its  parenchyma. 

Disturbancea  of  the  government  of  the  anima  and  of  this  property 
of  tone  constituted  the  chief  elements  in  Stahl's  pathology ;  an*!  the 
signs  of  disease  were  regarded  by  him  aa  indications  of  the  efforts  of 
the  anima  to  remove  the  source  of  the  malady  and  to  preserve  the 
body,  either  by  means  of  extraordinary  tonio  movements,  or  sometimes 
by  the  most  violent  spaams  and  convulsions.  He  held  that  one  of  the 
commonest  sources  of  disease  vtaa  plethora,  either  local  or  general; 
and  for  this,  the  hemorrhages  from  different  organs  at  different 
periods  of  life  were  regarded  aa  the  remedies  employed  by  the  anima. 
Especially,  he  applied  these  notions  to  the  vena  porta,  in  which,  from 
the  slowness  of  the  circulation  in  it,  plethora  was  thought  peculiarly 
apt  to  occur;  and  to  this  condition  he  mainly  attributed  hypochondria, 
melancholy,  gout,  calculus,  and  hoemorrhoids ;  so  that  it  came  to  be  an 
aphorism  of  his  school,  **  Vena  porta,  porta  malorum."  Fevera  in 
general  he  considered  to  be  the  results  of  the  anima  endeavouring  by 
the  local  tonic  actions  to  expel  some  morbid  matter ;  and  their  fatality, 
like  that  of  most  other  diseases,  he  ascribed  to  the  morbid  matter 
being  too  abundant  or  the  tonic  powers  too  weak  for  its  expulsion. 

Stahls  therapeutics  corresponded  closely  with  his  theory  of  disease. 
His  principles  of  treatment  were  to  aid  the  beneficial  efforts  of  the 
anima  and  to  remove  the  obstacles  to  its  action.  His  remedies  were 
few  and  simple,  consisting  chiefly  of  bleeding  for  the  relief  of  plethora, 
and  of  mild  evacuant  medicines. 

Medical  science  owes  much  of  its  progress  to  the  energy  and  acute- 
ness  with  which  Stahl  aided  in  overturning  the  notion  which,  before 
his  time,  was  generally  prevalent  in  the  schools,  that  the  simple  laws  of 
chemistry  or  of  mechanics  were  all  on  which  the  phenomena  of  the 
living  body  depended,  and  in  drawing  attention  to  the  body  as  an 
organism  governed  by  peculiar  laws,  and  having  all  its  healthy  pro- 
cesses adapted  to  one  final  purpose,  namely,  the  preservation  of  the 
whole  by  the  different  actions  of  its  parts.  He  rushed  indeed  into  an 
extreme  opposite  to  that  of  hie  immediate  predecessors;  for  he  treated 
with  all  the  bitter  sarcasm  and  morose  contempt  of  his  naturally  stem 
temper  every  end«avoiur  to  apply  any  other  science,  even  anutomy, 
in  the  study  of  medicine ;  and  he  mystified  the  principle  which  he  sup- 
posed to  rule  the  organisoou  His  hypothesis  of  an  '  anima'  has  been 
ridiculed  ;  yet,  with  another  name^  it  is  that  which  is  adopted  in  nearly 
all  the  physiology  of  the  present  day:  the  'vital  principle'  and  the 
'nature*  of  the  majority  of  modem  medical  writers  differ  in  little 
more  than  name  from  the  '  anima,'  the  '  archsQus,'  and  the  ^^ts  of 
Hippocrates;  the  common  hypothesis  involved  in  all  is  that  of  an 
immaterial  principle  resident  in  the  living  body,  and  governing  'with 
reason '  all  the  processes  in  it  for  the  finsi  purpose  of  preserving  life. 
Though  the  hypothesis  be  false,  the  medical  sciences  have  made  great 
progress  through  being  pursued  in  the  spirit  which  it  suggests ;  and 
to  this  progress  no  man's  labours  have  contributed  more  than  those 
of  Suhl 

Though  Stahl  despised  chemistry  in  its  attempted  application  to 
medicine,  we  owe  to  him  an  important  step  in  the  advancement  of  that 
science^  Taking  up  the  crude  opinions  of  Becker,  as  he  did  those  of 
Tan  Helmont^  ho  became  the  inventor  of  the  theory  of  Phlogiston, 


which  for  many  years  had  such  influence  in  chemistry,  and  in  the 
working  out  of  which,  though  it  was  based  in  error,  so  many  impor- 
tant truths  were  aacertained. 

Haller,  in  his  *  Bibliotheca  Medicinao  Practicas,'  torn.  iiL  p.  577,  gives 
a  list,  collated  by  J.  C.  Gostz,  of  250  medical  works  written  or  supeJ^ 
intended  and  edited  by  btahL  That  in  which  his  medical  doctrines 
are  most  completely  taught  is  entitled  'Theoria  Medica  vera  Physio- 
lo^iam  et  Pathologiam  tanquam  Doctrines  Medica  partes  contt'mpla- 
tivas  e  Naturae  et  Artis  veris  Fundameutis  intaminata  Ratioue  et 
inconcussa  Experientia  sistens.*  It  was  published  by  him  in  1707  and 
1708.  All  the  peculiarities  of  his  system  however  are  diccernible  iu 
his  inaugural  thebis  'De  Sanguificatione,'  Jena;,  1684.  Hia  chemical 
works  were  comparatively  few  :  he  first  proposed  the  phlogistic  theory 
in  1697,  in  his  'Zymotechnia  Fundamentalia.'  The  best  brief  account 
of  his  doctrines  is  in  Haller,  and  in  Sprengel,  '  Histoire  de  la  Medi- 
cine,' torn.  V. 

STAIR,  EARL  OF.    [Dalbtmplb.] 

STANFIELD,  CLARKSON,  li.A.  was  bora  at  Sunderland  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  Of  a  somewhat  errant  disposition,  the 
sea  was  his  first  art-academy,  and  it  was  perhaps  the  best  he  could 
have  entered :  it  may  be  noticed  aa  a  curious  circumbtance  that 
young  Stanfield  served  as  a  sailor  on  board  the  same  ship  in  which 
Douglas  Jerrojd  was  a  midshipman;  and  the  offi.*ers  having  got 
up  a  play,  Stanfield  painted  the  scenery,  while  J  en  old  acted  as 
stuge-manag-r.  To  his  sailor  days  may  undoubtedly  be  attributed 
Stanfii-ld's  thorough  acquaintance  with  everything  connected  with 
salt-water  which  has  given  his  pictures  so  special  a  character.  Other 
painters  have  drawn  hulls,  and  masts,  and  spars,  with  a  more  pattern- 
book  accuracy  perhaps,  but  hardly  another  has  so  truly  given  the 
v^sel's  character,  and  none  that  we  can  remember  ever  made  a  shi{> 
sit  so  easily  and  truly  on  the  water,  or  represented  the  sea  itself  with 
so  direct  and  unexaggerated  a  fidelity.  But  when  he  quitted  hia  sea- 
academy  he  entered  another  the  influence  of  which  was  by  no  means 
so  beneficial,  though  in  it  he  imdoubtedly  obtained  a  great  accession 
of  artistic  power.  As  the  means  which  circumstances  rendered  the 
most  opportune  for  turning  his  passion  for  ait  and  his  store  of  sketches 
to  account,  be  accepted  an  engagement  as  a  scene-painter  at  the  old 
Royalty  theatre  by  Wellclose  Square,  then  noted  as  a  sailor's  theatre^ 
and  one  consequently  where  familiarity  with  the  sea  and  maritime 
matters  would  be  no  small  recommendation  in  a  scene-painter.  Here 
he  worked  hard  and  acquired  much  of  that  mastery  over  his  materials, 
facility  of  execution,  and  knowledge  of  effect  which  have  ever  since 
distinguished  him.  He  appears  to  have  formed  his  atyle  in  a  great 
measure  upon  that  of  Loutherbourg,  an  artist  who  had  raised  scene- 
painting  in  this  country  to  a  standard  previously  scarcely  thought  of, 
and  which,  until  Stanfield  succeeded,  was  certainly  never  equalled. 
In  course  of  time  Stanfield  passed  from  the  Roy^ty  to  Drury-lane 
theatre,  and  there  on  a  larger  stage  and  with  greatly  increased  know- 
ledge and  power,  and  more  amj^le  means,  he  painted  scenes  of  un- 
rivalled brillianoy  and  beauty ;  and  in  the  moving  panoramic  views,  of 
which  for  several  yeara  a  series  used  to  be  exhibited  in  the  Christmas 
pantomimes,  he  displayed  a  succession  of  pictures  so  beautiful  that 
regret  never  failed  to  be  mingled  with  the  pleasure  felt  in  looking  at 
them,  at  the  recollection  that  they  muat  necessarily  perish  with  the 
season. 

But  Mr.  Stanfield  did  not  at  any  time  confine  his  pencil  to  the 
service  of  the  theatre.  It  was  there  he  looked  for  his  chief  stay  in 
his  earlier  artistio  life ;  but  he  painted  marine  views  and  ooaat  scenery 
for  private  friends,  and  with  constantly  increasing  success.  It  was 
sometime  however  before  he  became  known  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
picture-galleries.  Hia  earlier  exhibition  triumphs  were  won  in  the 
galleries  of  the  British  Institution  and  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
of  which  last  society  he  was  for  somo  years  a  member.  It  was  not 
till  1832,  when  his  reputation  was  already  established  as,  in  his  line, 
the  first  of  living  English  painters,  that  he  waa  elected  an  Associate 
of  the  Royal  Academy — shaving  of  course  first  resigned  his  connection 
with  the  Society  of  British  Artists;  and  in  1835  he  was  elected  an 
Acadeoucian.  By  thia  time  he  was  gradually  giving  up  his  connection 
with  the  theatre,  and  after  a  while  he  entirely  relinquished  it :  only 
on  one  or  two  occasions  proffering  his  matchless  skill  as  a  friendly 
service— -as  when  he  painted  a  drop  and  a  few  scenes  for  his  friend 
Macready ;  a  scene  or  two  for  the '  Not  so  Bad  as  we  Seem '  of  the  Quild 
of  Literature ;  and  the  like  for  the  private  theatre  of  Charles  Diukens. 

From  his  election  into  the  Royal  Academy,  Mr.  Stanfield  has  been 
one  of  the  most  constant  and  prolific  contributors  to  the  exhibitions 
of  that  body.  It  would  be  impossible  therefore  to  give  anything  like 
a  complete  list  of  his  pictures  even  if  we  confined  ourselves  to  such 
as  he  Bent  there ;  but  in  truth  so  large  a  proportion  of  them  consists 
of  mere  views  of  places  that  the  titles  would  be  little  better  than  a 
topographical  catalogue.  The  leading  ones  include  numerous  views 
in  and  about  Venice,  Naples,  the  Adriatic,  Como,  Isohia,  Amalfi,  Rome, 
Lago  Maggiore,  the  coasts  of  Normandy,  Holland,  &c.,  with  occasion- 
ally an  Euglish  scene,  as  Tilbury  Fort,  the  Nore,  or  the  Reculver^  As 
will  be  seen,  these  views  of  places  chiefly  comprise  a  combination  of 
sea  and  land,  and,  except  in  some  few  of  his  larger  and  more  care- 
fully-considered efforts,  never  does  he  work  so  effectively  as  when  saa 
and  ahore,  with  some  toiling  craft  in  danger,  or  beating  up  into  the 
bay  for  shelter,  or  lybg  laidly  at  anchor,  form  the  subject  of  liis 
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piotura;  aa  for  inatanoe  in  hia  admirable  'Caaile  of  lacbia,'  Mb 
*Datch  Boata  ofif  DordraohV  or  bia  'Mont  St  Micbel/  Onoe  for 
awbUe  however  he  took  a  fanoy  to  nm  aahore  to  get  up  a  aemi- 
theatrical  piece  of  effect,  like  hia  'Salvator  Roaa's  Study/  1849,  and 
*  Macbeth  and  the  Weird  Siatera,'  1860;  but  luckily  the  whim  did  not 
last  long. 

Happily,  although  he  won  his  laurels  by  an  almost  topographically 
faithful  rendering  of  partioular  scenes,  Mr.  Staufield  haa  shown  that 
his  power  did  not  forsake  him  when  he  essayed  a  loftier  and  more 
poetiod  theme.  He  failed  it  is  true  in  the  kind  of  subjects  we  hare 
just  named,  but  when  he  dioae  for  hia  pictures  aubjecta  that  lay 
atrictly  within  the  line  of  his  own  experience  and  observation,  and 
that  were  the  genuine  product  of  hia  own  inclination,  he  was  thoroughly 
successful.  Indeed  the  full  power  of  Stanfield  as  a  painter  can  only 
be  felt  on  a  studious  examination  of  his  great  imaginative  pictures. 
Of  theae  the  earliest  that  occurs  to  ua  is  a  work  of  great  power — 
though  not  his  most  perfect  work,  because  in  it  he  did  not  give  free 
scope  to  his  feeling — the  '  Wreck  of  a  Dutch  East  Indiaman  on  the 
Coast  of  Holland,'  1844.  A  more  striking  picture,  and,  to  those  who 
had  not  seen  with  what  remarkable  and  continaally  increasiog  skill 
he  painted  mountains,  one  that  aeemed  scarcely  to  &11  within  his 
general  range,  was  'The  French  Troops  (1796)  fording  the  Margra; 
Sarzana  and  the  Carrara  Mountains  in  the  distance,'  1847.  With  this 
may  fairly  rank  his  'Battle  of  Koveredo,'  1851 ;  '  The  Pyrenees,'  1854; 
and  his  '  St.  Sebastian  during  the  Siege  under  the  Duke  of  *Welliog- 
ton — British  troops  taking  possession  of  the  Heights  and  Convent  of 
St  Bartolomeo,'  1865.  Still  nobler  and  more  poetic  however  are  the 
pictures  where  ahips  and  the  sea  play  the  chief  part,  aa  in  'The 
Victory,  bearing  the  Body  of  Nelson,  towed  into  Gibraltar  seven  days 
after  the  Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  1858 ;  '  The  Abandoned,'  1856 ;  and  hia 
'  Port  na  Spana,  near  the  Qiont'a  Causeway,  with  the  Wrecked  Vessels 
of  the  Spanish  Armada,'  1857,  a  work  wanting  little  to  render  it  one 
of  the  most  impressive  of  its  class  which  has  proceeded  from  the 
pencil  of  any  painter  of  any  time  or  schooL 

We  said  above  that  Stanfield  on  quitting  hia  sea-academy  entered  a 
school  which  exerted  a  leas  wholesome  influence  upon  him,  though  it 
gave  ^m  immense  technical  dexterity  and  knowledge  of  picturesque 
effect.  To  ua  it  seems  that  most  of  his  faults  as  a  painter  are  trace- 
able to  the  influence  of  hia  theatrical  tndning.  Whilst  sea  and  shore 
and  distant  hills  are  true  to  the  very  verge  of  pictorial  realism,  it 
almoat  invariably  occurs  that  the  aim  pie  unaffected  nature-like  apon- 
taneity  of  appearance  is  marred  by  some  object — some  building,  figure, 
broken  spar,  or  implement — whidh  in  a  moment  suggests  that  it  is 
placed  there  to  '  tell;'  in  fact  to  produce  the  old  stage  brilliancy,  and 
which  does  remind  one  of  the  stage  lamps  and  glitter,  as  well  as  stage 
Rruuping  and  arrangement  And  in  the  same  way,  from  his  eye 
having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  seek  after  what  wonld  produce  a 
elear  sharp  impression  at  a  distance,  even  the  best  of  his  works  are 
often  hard  and  deficient  in  those  delicate  aerial  gradations  and  atmos- 
pherio  influences  which  Turner  taught  us  to  look  for  in  scenes  and 
eircumatanoes  such  aa  Stanfield  loves  to  paint.  But  while  these  are 
niceties  which  the  ordinary  observer  will  not  heed,  there  are  in  all 
Stanfield  a  pictures  such  unmistakeable  knowledge  and  enjoyment  of 
what  he  delineates,  such  evident  mastery  over  hia  materials,  and  ao 
true  and  manly  a  style  of  representing  nature,  as  to  secure  for  them 
general  admiration.  Indeed  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  other 
English  landseapepainter  has  on  the  whole  obtained  bo  general  a 
measure  of  popularity. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  hia  paintings  we  have  omitted  some  to 
which  reference  will  perhapa  be  expected.  Such  are  his  series  of 
Venetian  pictures  painted  for  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne's  seat  at 
Bowood ;  another  series  for  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  at  Trentham ; 
also  the  'Battle  of  Trafalgar,'  which  he  painted  for  the  United 
Service  Club;  and  the  freaoo  in  the  aummer-house  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  We  ought  also  to  add  that  he  has  made  numerous  de:iign8 
for  engraving,  including  those  for  Heath's  '  Picturesque  Annual,'  and 
his  popular  *  Coast  Sct-nery.'  He  has  likewise  published  a  series  of 
lithographic  copies  of  his  sketches — *The  Moselle,  the  Rhine,  and 
the  Meuse,'  80  plates,  drawn  on  stone  by  Haghe,  Gauoi,  &a,  folio, 
1888.  The  Vernon  Qallery  oontaina  four  pioturea  by  Mr.  Stanfield. 
The  Sheepshanks  collection  contains  three  of  his  paintings ;  but  in 
neither  collection  is  there  one  of  his  more  important  works.  Mr. 
Stanfield's  son,  *  Georob  C.  Stakfield,  is  a  painter  of  considerable 
promise,  pursuing  a  line  of  Isndscape  very  similar  to  his  father^s 
inland  views,  and  favourably  diatinguiahed  by  careful  drawing  and 
execution.    [See  Supplement.] 

STANHOPE,  QEORGE,  D.D.,  a  dignitary  of  the  Engliah  church, 
whose  writings  oontinne  to  be  priied  as  amongst  the  most  valuable 
praotioat  works  which  the  divines  of  the  church  have  provided  for 
the  edification  of  its  members,  belonged  to  a  family  several  branches 
of  which  have  be»^n  ennobled,  and  was  the  son  and  grandson  of 
eleigymen  who  had  been  harshly  treated  when  Puritanism  was  in  the 
ascendant.  His  father  had  the  living  of  Hartshome  in  Derbyshire, 
where  Ueorge  Stanhope  waa  bom  in  1660.  He  had  his  earlier  educa- 
tion at  Eton,  from  whence  he  passed  to  King's  College,  Cambridge. 
He  had  the  living  of  Tewing,  but  resided  for  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  on  his  vicarajce  of  Lewisbam,  to  which  he  was  presented  in  1689 
by  Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whose  son  he  had  been  tutor.    He  gave  up 


Tewing  in  1703,  on  being  preaented  to  the  vicarage  of  Deptford  St 
Nicholas.  He  commenced  D.D.  in  1697.  In  1701  he  waa  appointed 
dean  of  Canterbury.  This  was  the  highest  preferment  he  enjoyed, 
but  it  was  understood  that  he  would  have  been  made  bishop  of  Ely 
by  the  Tory  Ministry  of  the  latter  years  of  Queen  Anne,  had  the  see 
fallen  vacant  only  a  few  weeks  sooner  than  happened  to  be  the  case. 
He  was  chaplain  to  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  and  had  a  ahara 
in  the  education  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  heir-presumptive  to 
the  crown.  He  was  a  celebrated  preacher,  and  a  very  influential 
person  in  all  affairs  relating  to  the  church. 

His  principal  work  is  his  '  Paraphrase  and  Comment  on  the  Epistles 
and  Gospels  as  they  are  read  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.'  This 
was  written  originally  for  the  special  use  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 
It  is  a  large  work,  forming  four  octavo  volumes,  and  haa  gone  through 
at  leaat  nine  editions.  Of  his  other  practical  writings  the  chief  charao- 
teristic  is  this,  that  they  are,  if  not  direct  translations  of  ancient 
authora,  chiefly  Christian,  adaptations  of  their  sentimeuts  to  the  use 
of  members  of  the  English  reformed  church.  Thus  we  have  his 
'Morals  of  Epictetus ; '  the  'Christian  Pattern,  by  Thomas  ft  Kempis, 
with  Prayers  and  Meditations  for  the  Sick  annexed ; '  the  '  Meditations 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus;'  the  'Christian  Directory,'  written 
originally  by  the  Jesuit  Parsons ;  '  Pious  Breathings,'  from  the  worka 
of  Saint  Auguatine,  with  aeleet  Contemplations  from  Saint  Anselm 
and  Saint  ^mud.  To  these  are  to  be  added  a  tranalation  of 
Charron's  '  Three  Books  of  Wisdom,*  and  of  the  Maxims  of  Boche- 
foucault.  He  printed  also  various  Sermons,  including  a  set  of  Dis- 
courses at  Boyle's  Lectures.  His  translation  of  the  '  Devotions '  of 
Bishop  Andrews,  written  originally  in  Greek,  waa  not  published  till 
after  his  death.  He  died  March  18 ,1728,  and  was  buried  in  Lewiaham 
church. 

STANHOPE,  JAMES  STANHOPE,  First  Eabl,  waa  the  eldest 
or  only  son  of  the  Hon.  Alexander  Stanhope,  aecond  son  of  Philip 
Stanhope,  first  earl  of  Chesterfield.  His  mother  waa  Katharine, 
daughter  of  Arnold  Buighill,  Esq.,  of  Tbingehill,  in  Herefordshire ; 
and  he  was  bom  in  1673.  His  father,  who  lived  till  1707,  was 
employed  as  envoy  by  King  William  to  Spain  in  1699,  and  to  the 
Hague  in  1700  (during  the  negociation  of  the  Partition  Treaties),  and 
again  by  Queen  Anne  to  the  Hague  in  1702.  Toung  Stanhope 
accompanied  his  father  to  Spain ;  and,  after  spending  a  year  or  two 
in  that  country,  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy. 

He  first  carried  arms  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy  (Victor  Amadeus  II.), 
and  then  under  King  William,  in  Flanders,  in  the  war  carried  on 
against  FVance  by  the  Grand  Alliance,  which  was  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  Toung  aa  he  was,  William  waa  so  much 
struck  with  his  spirit  and  talent,  that  in  1694  he  gave  him  a  captaiu'a 
commission  in  the  Foot  Guards,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-coliAieL 
He  waa  wounded  at  the  aiege  of  Namur  in  1695. 

He  appears  to  have  been  first  returned  to  parliament  for  the  borough 
of  Cockermouth,  at  the  general  election  after  the  acce^on  of  Anne^ 
in  September  1702 ;  and  he  continued  to  be  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commona  from  this  time  till  his  elevation  to  the  peerage ;  having 
been  returned  again  for  Cockermouth  in  1705, 1707,  1708,  and  1710, 
for  Wendover  in  1714,  for  Cockermouth  in  1715,  and  lastly  for  Kew- 
port  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  April  1717,  after  having  vacated  his  seat 
by  taking  oflSce. 

For  some  yeara  however  he  appears  to  have  taken  little  or  no  part 
in  the  prooeedinga  of  the  House;  it  is  not  till  1718  that  his  name 
occurs  in  the  reports  of  the  debates ;  and  indeed  he  was  all  thia  time 
chiefly  employed  in  quite  another  field.  In  1702  he  went  aa  a 
volunteer  on  the  expedition  to  Cadis,  so  disgracefully  misconducted 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Rooke;  and  in  1703  he 
proceeded  to  Portugal,  and,  having  been  made  a  brigadier-general  in 
1704,  served  under  the  Duke  of  Schomberg  in  the  atill  more  unsuc- 
cessful operations  carried  on  in  that  country,  till  he  waa  forced  to 
surrender  with  his  regiment  at  discretion.  But  aoon  after,  having 
probably  been  exchanged,  we  find  him  serving  again  under  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  in  whose  brilliant  Spanish  campaign  of  the  year  1705 
he  greatly  distinguished  himself!  After  the  capture  of  Barcelona  (at 
which  he  was  present),  in  September  of  that  year,  he  was  sent  home 
with  despatches  from  Charles  III. ;  and  early  in  1706  he  waa  sent 
back  by  Queen  Anne  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  hia  Spanish  majesty. 
In  1707  he  was  made  miyor^general ;  and  in  1708  he  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  Spain.  That  aame  year 
he  projected  and  accomplished  the  capture  of  Port  Mahon  and  the 
reduction  of  the  island  of  Minorca.  In  1710  he  gained  the  battles  of 
Almanara  (17th  July)  and  Saragossa  (9th  August) ;  but  on  the  27th 
of  November  following,  be  and  the  forces  under  his  command,  amount- 
ing to  2000  men,  being  surprised  and  attacked  by  the  Duke  of 
Venddme  at  Brihuega,  were,  after  a  gallant  defence,  foroed  to  surrender 
themselves  prisoners  of  war. 

This  terminated  his  militaiy  career.  Tindal  (iv.  213)  says  that  he 
waa  detained  in  confinement  throughout  the  winter  of  1710-11,  and  *'  till 
all  the  prisoners  on  both  aides  were  released,"  that  ia  till  the  end  of  the 
war;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  one  of  the  managers  for  the  Commons 
on  the  trial  of  Sacheverell,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1710 ;  and  he 
is  expreasly  stated  to  have  distinguished  himself  in  a  very  particular 
manner  on  that  occasion  before  the  lords  in  Westminster  Hsll.  (See 
hia  speech  in  'State  Trials,'  xv.  126-184.)    Aa  soon  as  he  got  home  he 
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had  begnn  to  ijgike  an  active  part  in  politios  on  the  aide  of  tbe  Whig 
party,  to  whiob  he  had  always  adhered.  One  of  the  first  objects 
against  which  \A  friends  and  he  directed  their  attacks  was  tbe  com- 
mercial treaty  t#ith  Fmnce.  Besides  his  exertions  in  the  House, 
Tindal  says  that  Stanhope  was  one  of  a  number  of  gentlemen  (Walpole 
among  them)  who  attacked  tbe  proposed  treaty  through  the  prees  in 
several  excellent  pieces ;  and  the  editor  of  the  collection  of  papers 
called  the  'British  Merchant/  tbe  publication  of  which  is  believed  to 
have  chiefly  prevented  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  declares  that  the 
great  patrons  of  that  work  were  Stanhope  and  Charles  Montagu  (after- 
wards earl  of  Halifax).  "When  onr  trade  was  just  expiring  in  the 
late  reign,"  says  this  writer,  in  his  preface  to  tbe  republication  of  tbe 
papers,  "  General  Stanhope  came  into  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a 
vote  was  ready  to  pass  for  taking  off  the  duties  on  French  wines  for 
two  months,  by  which  onr  treaty  with  Portugal  would  have  been 
instantly  broken,  by  which  we  should  have  lost  above  a  million 
steiiing  per  annum,  and  have  reduced  several  hundred  thousand 
families  to  the  parish  for  subsistence.  But  be  opposed  tbe  vote,  began 
the  debate,  and  brought  them  to  consent  that  our  merchants  should 
first  be  heard  before  it  passed."  This  appears  to  have  been  on  the 
14th  of  May  1713,  when,  according  to  the  'Parliamentary  Hintory,' 
the  general  made  a  long  speech,  tbe  first  made  by  him  of  which  any 
note  hat  been  preserved.  We  find  him  afterwards,  in  the  same  session, 
moving  an  address  to  the  queen  (which  was  carried),  to  beseech  her 
to  use  her  influence  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  and  all  other  princes  in 
amity  with  her,  to  prevent  them  from  giving  shelter  to  the  Pretender. 

On  the  accession  of  Qeorge  I.,  Stanhope  received  the  reward  of  his 
abilities  and  bis  party  zeal,  by  being  immediately  taken  into  favour 
and  office.  On  the  24th  of  September  1714,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  YiscoontTownsbend  being  the  other. 
Stanbope  and  Walpole  now  became  the  ministerial  leaders  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  in  that  capacity  the  former,  in  the  next 
seesion,  impeached  two  of  the  late  Tory  ministers,  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
and  the  Elarl  of  Strafford  (who  had  been  plenipotentiary  to  the  United 
Provinces  at  the  negociation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht). 

But  it  was  not  long  before  intrigue  and  disunion  crept  in  among 
the  knot  of  attached  friends  who  had  thus  obtained  possession  of  the 
government.  Stanhope  is  said  to  have  been  indebted  for  his  appoint- 
ment as  secretary  of  state  mainly  to  Horace  Walpole  (Sir  Robert's 
younger  brother),  who  was  brother-in-law  and  confidential  secretary 
to  Townshend,  and  who  recommended  him  to  that  lord,  to  whom  the 
king  had  left  tbe  selection  of  his  colleague :  '*  Stanhope  himst'lf," 
Coxe  tells  us,  on  the  information  of  Lord  Orford,  "  made  no  applica- 
tion for  the  office  of  secretary.  His  frequent  residence  in  camps,  and 
skill  in  the  profession  of  arms,  rendered  bim,  in  bis  own  opinion, 
more  fit  for  a  military  than  a  civil  station ;  and  when  Walpole  proposed 
it,  he  considered  the  offer  as  a  matter  of  raillery,  and  app.iel  his  hand 
to  his  sword.  It  was  not  till  after  much  persuasion,  and  the  most 
solemn  assurances  that  bis  compliance  would  materially  contribute  to 
the  security  of  the  new  administration,  that  he  whs  induced  to  accept 
the  postb"  ('  Memoirs  of  Walpole,'  i  96.)  Walpole,  who  had  been 
long  on  terms  of  tbe  most  intimate  friendship  with  Stanhope,  in 
seconding  his  brother's  recommendation  of  the  latter  to  Townshend, 
had,  to  use  Coxe's  expression,  "  answered  for  his  integrity  as  for  his 
own,"  But  from  the  first  there  had  been  a  latent  rivalry  between 
Townshend  ond  the  ambitious  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  had  been  very 
ill-pleased  with  the  office  of  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  sort  of  baniBb- 
meut^  as  he  considered  it^  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  on  tbe 
formation  of  tbe  new  government,  and  was  not  much  better  satisfied 
with  that  of  lord  privy  seal,  to  which  he  bad  been  since  transferred — 
holding,  in  fact,  as  he  did,  that  he  ought  to  have  been  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.  When  the  king  went  over  to  Hanover,  in  the 
summer  of  1716,  Stanhope  was  sent  with  him,  specially  charged  by  his 
colleagues  to  protect  their  royal  master  (and  themselves)  againtt  the 
intrigues  of  Sunderland,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  ill  heslth,  bad  also 
■ought  the  Continent.  But  the  end  was  that  Sunderiand  managed  to 
gain  over  both  his  Majesty  and  Stanhope ;  and  that,  after  much  corre- 
spondence and  negociation,  the  details  of  which  may  be  read  in  Coxe, 
Townshend  was  dismissed  from  his  secretaryship,  with  an  offer  of  the 
Irish  lieutenancy,  which  he  at  first  refused,  and  then  accepted,  to  be 
turned  out  of  it  after  only  a  few  weeks'  possession.  Even  Coxe  how- 
ever, who  takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  Stanhope's  conduct  in  this 
affiiir,  admits  that  **  he  did  not  yield  to  the  suggestions  of  Sunderland 
from  venal  or  ambitious  motives,"  but  rather  from  a  conviction  that 
Townshend  and  Walpole  were  really  pursuing  an  objectionable  course 
of  policy.  A  defence  of  Stanhope's  share  in  this  transaction  will  be 
found  in  chapter  seven  of  Lord  Mahon's  (Earl  Stanhope's) '  History  of 
England.'  All  the  changes  consequent  upon  this  commotiou  were  not 
completed  till  about  the  middle  of  April  1717,  when  the  cabinet  was 
at  last  reconstructed  by  Sunderland  being  made  secretary  of  state, 
with  Addison  for  his  colleague ;  and  Stanbope  taking  the  post  of  first 
lord  of  the  treasury,  along  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
Even  this  however  was  only  an  interim  arrangement :  in  July  following 
Stanhope  was  removed  to  tbe  House  of  Lords,  by  being  created  Baron 
Stanbope,  of  Elvaston,  and  Viscount  Stanhope^  of  Mahon  in  the  island 
of  Minorca ;  and  in  March  1718  he  took  the  office  of  secretary,  and 
Sonderland  that  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Aiilabie  being 
appointed  ohanoellor  of  the  exchequer.    A  few  weeks  after  Stanhope 


was  made  an  earl  by  tbe  title  of  Earl  Stanhope :  that  same  year  he 
proceeded  first  to  Paris  and  thence  to  Madrid,  to  endeavour  to  avert 
hoetilities  with  Spain,  an  attempt  in  which  he  did  not  succeed ;  and 
be  was  afterwards  more  than  once  employed  in  similar  negociations 
abroad,  being  apparently  the  member  of  the  cabinet  who  was  considered 
to  be  best  acquainted  with  foreign  countries  and  foreign  politiot. 

His  death  was  very  sudden,  and  accordant  in  the  oiroumstanoes  of 
it  with  bis  constitutionally  warm  and  sensitive  temper,  and  with  the 
impetuous  bearing  of  the  camp,  which  he  had  never  altogether  shaken 
off  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  on  the  South  Sea  Company  affsir, 
which  so  unhappily  involved  some  of  tbe  leading  members  of  the 
government,  the  Duke  of  Wharton  had,  on  the  4th  of  February  1721, 
delivered  some  severe  remarka  in  the  House  of  Lords,  comparing  the 
conduct  of  ministers  to  that  of  Sejanus,  who  had  made  the  rei^n  of 
Tiberius  hateful  to  the  old  Romans.  Stanbope,  in  rising  to  reply, 
spoke  with  such  vehemence  in  vindication  of  himself  and  his  colleai^ues, 
that  he  burst  a  blood-vessel,  and  died  the  next  day.  ''May  it  be 
eternally  remembered,"  says  the  writer  of  tbe  preface  to  the  *  British 
Merchant,'  *'  to  the  immortal  honour  of  Earl  Stanhope,  that  he  died 
poorer  in  the  king's  service  than  he  came  into  it.  Walsin^ham,  the 
great  Waloingham,  died  poor;  but  the  great  Stanhope  lived  in  the  time 
of  South  Sea  temptations." 

Lord  Stanhope  has  the  reputation,  among  other  accomplishments, 
of  having  been  well  acquainted  with  ancient  literature;  and  some 
evidence  of  his  research  into  Roman  history  remains  in  a  correspond- 
ence between  his  lordship  and  the  Abb^  Vertot  on  tbe  constitution 
of  the  Roman  senate,  which  was  printed  the  same  year  in  which  he 
died :  '  Memorial  to  the  Abb^  Vertot  concerning  the  Constitution  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  with  the  Abl>^*8  Answer,'  London,  4 to,  1721, 
commented  upon  by  Hook^  in  his  'Observations  on  the  Roman 
Senate,'  8vo,  1758. 

He  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Thomas  Pitt,  Esq.,  governor  of 
Madras,  the  grandfather  of  the  first  Lord  Chatham.  In  addition  to 
Coxe  and  the  older  writers,  tbe  *  History  of  England  from  tbe  Peace 
of  Utrecht,'  by  his  descendant  the  present  Earl  Stanhope,  may  be 
consulted  for  the  latter  part  of  his  political  course. 

STANHOPE,  CHARLES,  third  EARL,  a  nobleman  remarkable 
for  the  eccentricity  of  his  character,  and  for  his  talents,  was  bom  in 
August  1753.  He  was  the  eldest  eon  of  Philip,  tbe  seoond  earl  Stan- 
hope, and  hii  mother  was  Lady  Qrisel  Hamilton,  granddaughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Haddington.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1786,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage.  He  was  twice  married,  and  bis  first  wife  was 
Lady  Hester  Fitt,  the  eldest  daughter  of  tbe  first  EatI  of  Chatham. 
By  this  lady  he  had  three  daughters,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Lady  Hester 
Stanhope,  quitting  her  family  and  connections  in  Europe,  retired  to 
Syria,  in  which  country,  after  a  residence  of  several  years,  she  died. 
After  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  be  married,  in  1781,  Louisa,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Henry  Qrenville,  and  a  relative  of  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham; 
and  by  this  lady  he  hsid  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  the  late 
earl. 

It  is  to  bis  mechanical  inventions  that  Earl  Stanhope  principally 
owes  bis  celebrity.  He  conferred  on  mankind  an  important  benefit  by 
the  invention  of  the  printing  press  which  got-s  by  his  name.  He  also 
made  some  improvements  in  the  process  of  stereotype  printing;  in  the 
construction  of  locks  for  canals ;  and  among  the  lighter  efforts  of  his 
mind  may  be  ranked  the  invention  of  an  ingenious  machine  for  per- 
forming arithmetical  operations. 

During  great  part  of  his  life  he  had  studied  tbe  action  of  tbe  electrio 
fluid;  and  in  1779  he  made  public  bii  theory  of  what  is  called  the 
returning  stroke.  He  imagined  that  when  a  large  cloud  is  charged 
with  electricity,  it  displaces  a  oonsiilerable  portion  of  that  fluid  from 
the  stratum  of  air  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  he  considered  that,  on 
the  discharge  of  the  cloud,  the  electric  matter  retum^  into  tne  portion 
of  the  atmosphere  from  which  it  had  been  driven.  By  this  theory  he 
was  able  to  explain  in  a  satisfactory  manner  tbe  cause  of  the  death 
(in  Berwickshire)  of  a  man  and  two  horses  by  lightning,  at  a  time 
when  the  only  thunder-cloud  from  which  a  discharge  could  have  taken 
place  was  at  the  distance  of  several  miles  from  the  spot.  ('PhiL 
Transactions,'  1787.) 

Earl  Stanhope  was  a  decided  opponent  of  the  ministry  of  the  day ; 
and  probably,  if  he  were  living  in  the  present  times,  he  would  be 
considered  as  a  radical  Whig.  Full  of  enthusiasm  for  tbe  improve- 
ment of  social  institutions,  he  looked  with  oomplacency  on  the  great 
French  Revolution,  which  he  considered  as  an  important  step  towards 
the  attainment  of  that  end ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  carried  out  his 
principles  beyond  the  point  to  which  men  of  his  own  party  were 
prepared  to  follow  him.  He  wrote  a  reply  to  Mr.  Burke's  '  Reflections 
on  the  Revolution  in  France;'  a  refutation  of  a  'Plan  for  a  Sinking 
Fund,'  which  had  been  proposed  by  Dr.  Price;  and  an  'iilBsay  on 
Juries.'     He  died  December  i6,  1816. 

•STANHOPE.  PHILIP  HENRY,  fifth  EARL,  only  son  of  Philip 
Henry  the  fourth  earl,  was  bom  at  Walmer,  Kent,  in  1805.  He 
was  educated  at  Oxford,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1827,  and  was 
created  D.C.L.  in  1884.  In  1832,  as  Lord  Mahon,  he  was  elected 
member  of  parliament  for  Wotton  Basset,  which  place  be  continued 
to  represent  till  its  disfranchisement  by  the  Reform  Act  He  was 
then  (1882)  returned  for  Hertford,  but  unseated  on  petition.  He  was 
however  again  elected  in  1885^  and  continued  member  for  Hertford 
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till  1852.  In  the  House  of  Commona  Lord  Mahon  aeoured  abigh 
though  Dot  a  brilliant  reputation.  In  politics  he  was  a  follower  of 
Sir  IU>bert  Peel,  for  whom  he  bad  also  a  strong  personal  attachment. 
Un'ier  the  brief  admiuistration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Deo-mber 
1834  to  April  1885,  he  held  the  office  of  under  aecretnry  of  state  for 
Foreign  Affairs;  aud  in  the  miuiatrj  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  he  was  secre- 
tary to  the  Board  of  Control  from  July  1845  to  July  1846.  As  a 
politician  be  will  be  chiefly  remembered  by  the  Cof>yright  Act  (6  &  6 
Victoria,  c  45,  koown  as  Lord  Mabon's  Act),  which  he  introduced  and 
carried,  and  which  has  been  geuerally  regarded  as  a  very  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  law  of  copyright.  To  his  efforts  also  must  be 
ascribf  d  the  rerolution  adopted  by  the  goyemment  to  form  a  national 
gallery  of  biktorical  portraits. 

Bat  it  was  in  literature  that  Lord  Mabon  won  bis  principal  reputa- 
tion, tiis  earliest  work  was  a  '  History  of  the  War  of  Succeesion  in 
Spain/  8to,  London,  1832,  with  an  Appendix,  1838,  which  by  its 
re<'earch  and  impartiality  secured  general  praise.  A  far  more  import- 
ant work  was  his  '  History  of  Enuland  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to 
the  Prace  nf  Versailles,  1713-1783,'  of  which  the  first  volume  appeared 
in  1836.  Other  volumes  appeared  at  intervals,  but  the  seventh  and 
concluding  volume  was  not  published  till  the  summer  of  1854.  This 
work  greatly  raised  the  literary  character  of  Lord  Mahon.  Possessing 
all  the  (rzci  Ueoces  of  his  former  work,  it  is  written  with  a  larger  grasp 
and  in  a  firmer  style.  Without  any  pretensions  to  the  brilliancy  of 
some  contemporary  historians,  Lord  Mahon  secures  in  a  far  greater 
measure  than  many  of  them  the  confidence  of  his  readers  by  the  mani- 
fest desire  always  shown  to  do  justice  to  the  views  and  the  character 
of  those  from  whom  he  differs  equally  with  those  whose  politics  are 
most  accor«lant  with  his  own.  He  is,  too,  without  aiming  at  pro- 
funtiity,  almost  invariably  judicious  in  reflection,  temperate  in 
expression,  and  liberal  in  opinion.  His  style  is  clear  and  fluent,  his 
nan  alive  well  arranged  and  i>erspicuous,  while  in  extent  of  reading 
and  mquiry  his  work  goes  far  beyond  any  other  treating  of  the  same 
period.  It  has  in  fact  taken  its*  place  as  the  historical  authority  for 
the  period  of  which  it  treats.  A  third  and  revised  edition  of  the  whole 
work  waa  published  in  1853-54. 

Lord  Mahon's  other  works  are  '  Spain  under  Charles  the  Second,' 
8vo.  1840;  *  Life  of  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde,'  18mo,  1845;  'Life  of 
Beliearius'  (2od  ed.,  1845);  'Historical  Essays,  contributed  to  the 
Quarterly  Review/  8vo,  Lond.,  1849;  and  a  'Life  of  Joan  of  Arc,' 
ISbZ,  Ue  also  pablished  'An  Address  to  the  members  of  the  Man- 
chester Athenseum :  the  importance  of  Literature  to  Men  of  Business,' 
8vo,  1853;  and  'Addressea  delivered  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  and 
Birmingham,'  8vo,  1856.  He  has  likewise  edited  the  writings  of  the 
c^lebiated  Earl  of  Cherterfield,  of  whose  family  his  own  is  a  branch  : 
'The  Letters  of  Philip  D  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  1845,  and 

*  Lett*  rs  and  Writings  of  P.  D.  Stanhope,  Earl  of  Chesterfield,'  5  vols. 
8vo,  1853;  a  work  which  might  serve  as  a  model  of  the  manner  in 
wbich  Letters  and  Writings  should  be  edited.  That  this  is  a  subject 
on  which  Lord  Mahon  had  reflected  deeply  might,  apart  from  this 
work,  have  been  known  from  bis  remarks  on  Mr.  Sparks*  edition  of 

*  Washiugton's  Letters  and  Writiugs,'  refeiTed  to  elsewhere.  [Sparks, 
jAR£a]  A  more  important  field  for  the  displny  of  his  editorial  skill 
has  been  afforded  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert 
Prel  having  confided  their  papers  to  his  care  for  selection  and  publica- 
tion. Ae  trustee  of  the  papers  of  Pee],  Lord  Mahon  has  published  in 
conjunction  with  his  co-trustee  Mr.  CardweU,  two  volumes  of  *  Memoirs 
by  the  Ri^bt  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.,  M.P.,'  vol  i  (1866)  contain- 
ing the  'Roman  Catholic  Question,  1828-29,'  vol  ii.  (1857)  'The  New 
Government,  1834-35,'  and  'Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  1845-46.'  A 
selection  from  his  correspondence  is  to  follow,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
great  stateman's  papers  is  to  be  withheld  from  the  public  eye  for 
the  present.  Lord  Mahon  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  Stanhope 
March  2,  1855.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  March 
22,  1827,  and  President  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1846. 

STANHOPE,  P.  D.    [Cbesikri-ield,  Eabl  of.] 

S I ANHOPE.  PHILIP,  Captain,  a  brother  of  the  celebrated  James, 
earl  Sunhope  [Stanbofb,  Jambs,  first  Earl],  was  from  early  youth 
brought  np  to  the  sesHKrvice,  and  in  1704  was  appointed  to  the 
oouimand  of  the  Hastings  frigate.  From  this  vessel  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Milford,  in  which  ship  be  served  under  Sir  Strafford  Fairbourne 
at  the  siege  of  0»tend,  and  was  chosen  by  that  commander  to  bring 
home  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  that  fortress  to  the  allies.  He  after- 
wards served  in  the  Mediterranean,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Carey,  on  which  station  he  remained  till  the  close  of  his  life;  he 
there  earned  the  reputation  of  an  active  and  intelligent  officer.  In 
August  1708  it  was  determined  in  a  council  of  war  held  on  board  the 
Elizabeth,  at  the  request  of  Charles,  who  had  taken  the  title  of  King 
of  Spain,  that  the  ships,  the  York  and  the  Milford,  should  assist  in 
convoying  the  transports,  which  hud  on  board  General  Stanhope  and 
a  large  body  of  Cataluuian  troops,  to  Minorca,  the  reduction  of  which 
ialrtud  was  of  importance  to  the  success  of  the  allied  cause.  Captain 
Stanhope,  desirous  of  emulating  his  brother's  glory,  served  as  a  volun- 
teer in  the  exi>edition,  and  ft-ll  in  the  moment  of  victory  at  the 
assault  of  the  Spanish  lines  at  Port  Mahon,  September  17, 1708. 

STANISLAUS  LKSZCZYNSKl  (commonly  written  Liszinski), 
king  of  Poland,  and  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  the  last  branch  of  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  families  in  Poland.    As  a  proof  of  i 


the  consideration  wbich  that  family  enjoyed,  not  only  in  their  own 
country,  bub  even  abroad,  we  may  quote  the  words  of  a  known  Bohe- 
mian writer  of  the  17th  century,  the  Jesuit  Balbimus,  who  says,  in 
his  '  Epitome  Rerum  Boheuiicarum,'  lib.  it  cap.  7,  '*  Qui  Leezczyns- 
ciorum  genus  ignorat,  Poloniam  ignorat,  triumpbalis  familia,  ex  qua 
tot  duccfi,  tot  senatus  decora,  tot  antidtites  et  arcbiepiscopos  numerare 
licet"  The  origin  of  that  house  may  be  said  to  be  coeval  with  that  of  the 
Polish  state,  as  its  founder  in  Poland,  a  Bohemian  of  note,  is  supposed 
to  have  arrived  in  that  country  with  the  Bohemian  princess  Dom- 
browka,  who  was  marrit-d  in  965  to  Mieczyslav,  duke  of  Poland,  who 
established  the  Christian  religion  in  his  dominions.  From  that  tiooa 
this  family  continued  to  occupy  the  high  dignities  of  the  church,  and 
important  offices  in  the  state,  but  the  name  of  Leszczynski  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  by  them  early  in  the  14th  century  from  the  estate 
of  Leszno.  Yenceslav  Leszczynski  distinguished  himself  at  the 
council  of  Constance,  1415,  by  bis  exertions  in  behalf  of  Huss,  in 
which  he  was  joined  by  all  the  Poles  present  at  the  council,  who  made 
on  that  occasion  common  cause  with  the  Bohetuians.  It  seems  that 
the  Leszczynskis  had,  like  many  other  powerful  families  in  Poland, 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Hu^s,  and  they  were  amongst  the  6rst  of 
those  who  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  the  Reformation  in  Poland. 
A  Leszczynski  of  the  name  of  Raphael  may  be  said  to  have  given  the 
signal  of  an  open  revolt  against  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  at  the 
diet  of  1552,  by  refusing  to  kneel  and  even  to  uncover  himself  at  the 
celebration  of  high  mass,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  the  assembled 
states,  before  the  opening  of  the  diet.  His  conduct  was  tacitly  ap- 
proved of  by  tbe  Chamber  of  Nuncios  (House  of  Commons),  which 
elected  him  marshal  or  president  of  the  diet.  The  Leszczynskis  also 
did  much  for  the  advance  of  learning  in  their  country,  which  they 
particularly  promoted  by  the  establishment  of  a  high  school  on  their 
estate  of  Leszno  or  Lissa.'  They  passed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
in  the  second  part  of  the  17th  century,  but  they  continued  to  protect 
against  all  oppression  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  their  estates. 

Stanislaus  Leszczynski,  born  October  20, 1677,  was  son  of  Raphael 
Leszczynski,  grand  treasurer  of  Poland.  He  waa  highly  gifted  by 
nature,  and  received  a  very  superior  education.  He  was  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  .palatine  of  Posen  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three. 
When  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  bad  expelled  from  the  throne  of  Poland, 
Augustus  IL,  elector  of  Saxony,  he  wished  to  put  one  of  the  sons  of 
John  Sobieski  in  bis  place ;  but  two  of  them,  James  and  Constantine, 
were  seized  at  a  hunting-party,  and  confined  in  a  Saxon  fortress  by  the 
order  of  Augustus,  and  the  younger  of  them,  Alexander,  refused  the 
crown.  Leszczjneici  was  sent  as  a  deputy  from  the  diet  to  Charles,  in 
order  to  consult  about  the  election  of  a  new  king.  A  conversation 
which  he  had  on  that  occasion  with  the  Swedish  king  preposses.«ed 
the  latter  so  much  in  favour  of  Leszczynski,  that  he  recommended  him 
to  tbe  assembled  diet  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne,  a  recommendation 
which,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  was  equal  to  an  order,  and 
could  not  be  disregarded.  Leszczynski  was  therefore  elected  king, 
and  crowned  with  bis  wife,  bom  in  Opaliuski,  iu  1705.  Between  his 
election  and  coronation  he  had  experienced  a  temporary  reverse,  and 
was  nearly  taken  by  the  troops  of  Aukiustus,  who  surprised  Warsaw 
at  the  time  when  Charles  XII.  was  in  tbe  south  of  Poland.  Stanislaus 
was  obliged  to  fly  with  his  family  in  great  haste  from  the  capital,  and 
his  daughter  Maria,  who  became  afterwards  queen  to  Louia  XV.  of 
France,  was  nearly  lost  in  the  confusion  of  the  flight,  and  waa  found 
in  the  stable  of  a  village  inn. 

The  arms  of  Charles  XII.  soon  compelled  Augustus  to  abandon  his 
temporary  advantages,  and  to  sign  an  abdication  of  the  crown,  and 
Stanislaus  appeared  to  be  firmly  seated  on  the  throne  of  bis  country. 
But  the  reverse  of  Pultawa  changed  the  state  of  affairs,  and  Augustus, 
having  entered  Poland  with  a  Saxon  army,  resumed  the  throne  with- 
out opposition.  Stanislaus  retired  to  the  Swedish  dominions,  and 
afWrwards  went  to  Turkey,  in  order  to  induce  Charles  XII.  to  accede 
to  a  peace  of  which  his  own  abdication  was  one  of  the  principal  con- 
ditions. He  was  arrested  by  the  Turkish  authorities,  but  treated  with 
the  honours  due  to  his  station.  After  some  time  he  was  permitted  to 
depart,  and  he  retired  to  the  principality  of  Deuxponts,  which  was  the 
family  estate  of  Charles  XII.,  and  the  revenues  of  which  were  assigned 
by  him  to  Stanislaus.  He  remained  there  with  his  family  for  many 
years,  and  fixed  his  residence  after  the  death  of  Charles  XIL  in 
Alsatia.  His  daughter  Maria  became  queen  of  France  in  1728,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  improved  bis  position.  In  1733,  after  the  death  of 
Augustus  II.,  he  was  elected  for  the  second  time  king  of  Poland ;  but 
the  influence  of  Russia  and  Austria  opposed  to  him  Augustus  HI.  of 
Saxony,  who  wsb  elected  by  a  small  minority,  but  supported  by  a 
Saxon  and  Russian  army.  Stanislaus  waa  oV'liged  to  leave  Warsaw, 
and  to  retire  to  Danzig,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Rm^sian  and  Saxon 
troops.  A  smxdl  French  force,  wbich  came  by  tea  to  bis  assistance, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  besiegers,  atter  having  landed  and 
made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  tbe  Ruxsjao  lines.  Stanislaus  left  Danzig 
in  disguise,  and  escaped  from  his  enemies.  An  account  of  his  escape, 
writt<^n  by  himself,  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  incidents  either  in 
history  or  biography,  and  equals,  if  not  surpasses,  the  interest  of  the 
adventures  of  prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  (1736)  between  Austria  and  France, 
Stanislaus  was  invested  for  his  life  with  tbe  possessions  of  the  duchiea 
of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  retaining  the  title  of  king  of  Poland.    He  devoted 
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himeelf  eotirtfiy  to  the  welfare  of  bit  new  subjects  ftod  to  litertry 

mmutts.    He  MtroDised  literature  with  great  Eenl,  nor  did  he  forget 

his  DatWe  Isnd^hioh  be  served  most  efifeotaallj  by  eduoatiog  a  great 

number  of  hm  o^untrymen  at   Luneville.      He  died  February  28rd, 

1766,  in  conaequeuoe  of  an    accident,  his  clothes  hayiug  takeu  fire 

when  he  was  standing  near  a  ehimney.    He  was  ao  much  burot  that 

he  died  in  a  short  time.    He  left  some  prodnotiona  in  Polish  and 

French.    Those  in  French  appeared  in  4  yoLi,  at  Paris,  in  1765,  nnder 

the  title  of  •CEovres  da  Philosophe  BienfaisaDt' 

STANISLAUS  AUGUSTUS,  the  last  Polish  hug,  the  son  of 
Connt  Stanislaus  Poniatowaki*  [Poihatowskt,  Stakislaub,  Count,] 
was  bom  in  1782,  at  Wolcayn,  an  estate  in  Lithuania,  and  reoeiyed  a 
most  careful  education.  He  was  of  an  exceedingly  preposaoBfiing 
taterior;  and  he  was  well  informed  and  highly  accomplished,  having 
improved  the  advantages  received  from  his  education  by  his  anbse- 
'  quent  travels  in  Tarious  parts  of  Europe.  Sir  Haubury  IVilliams, 
who  was  English  envoy  in  Poland,  became  very  intimate  with  the 
Princes  Csartoryski,  uncles  of  Poniatowski,  and  took  a  particular 
liking  to  this  young  nobleman.  He  persuaded  Poniatowski  to  accom< 
pany  him  to  St  Petersburg,  whero  he  was  appointed  British  minister, 
and  facilitated  his  Station  with  the  grandducbess  of  Russia,  afterwards 
Catherine  IL  Thii  circumstance,  and  the  influence  of  the  Cxartory- 
skis  [CXABTORTBKi],  prevented  the  appointment  of  Poniatowski  as 
Poliah  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  where  he  continued  his  intrigue 
with  the  grand«ducbe88.  The  CsHrtoryvkis  determined  to  put  forward 
Poniatowski  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  Poland,  which  was 
supported  with  the  whole  power  of  Russia. 

Tlie  projects  of  the  Czartoryskis,  becoming  known,  created  a  great 
sensation  even  before  the  death  of  Augustus  III.  A  Russian  force 
having  entered  Poland  to  support  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Ponia- 
towski, the  Csartoryskis  availed  themselvea  of  the  assistanoe  of  that 
force,  in  order  to  compel  the  Diet  of  Convocation  to  adopt  several 
laws  by  which  the  power  of  dissolving  the  diet  by  the  veto  of  a  single 
member  was  considerably  limited,  the  executive  authority  of  the 
orown  strengthened,  and  the  ezce^oive  privilegea  of  the  nobles  w«re 
restricted.  Their  project  of  abolishing  the  veto  altogether  was  pre- 
vented by  the  foreign  ambassadors,  and  the  proposition  of  electing  the 
king  by  deputies  chosen  for  that  purpose  was  also  defeated.  The 
same  diet  declared  that  the  confederation  continued  to  exists  which 
prevented  future  diets,  as  long  as  it  was  not  dissolved  by  veto.  The 
same  preponderance  which  brought  about  those  reforms,  effected  the 
election  of  Poniatowaki  in  1764,  and  the  diet  of  his  coronation  con- 
firmed the  reforms  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  iotrodnced  other 
important  improvements,  particularly  in  the  financial  department. 

Russia  soon  perceived  how  dangerous  to  its  influence  in  Poland  were 
the  reforms  which  itrenstheoed  the  government  of  that  country,  and 
it  gave  its  support  to  the  opposition,  whieh  was  composed  of  many 
patriotic  individuals,  and  was  too  blind  to  see  the  advautagea  of  thoee 
reforms,  being  afraid  lest  they  might  conduct  to  a  despotic  form  of 
government.  The  diet  of  1766  restored,  with  some  few  exceptions, 
tiie  ancient  foroe  of  the  veto.  The  same  power,  nnder  the  pretext  of 
defending  the  rights  of  the  anti- Roman  Catholic  confessions,  created 
division  all  over  the  country,  and  finally,  in  tlie  diet  of  1798,  in 
addition  to  the  equitable  law  of  restoring  all  Christian  oonfessions  to 
equal  rights,  pasned  several  others  of  a  diSerent  character,  which 
tended  to  weaken  the  government,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  Russian 
guarantee  declared  that  state  of  things  immutable. 

In  order  to  save  the  country  from  foreign  inBuenoe^  a  confederation 
was  organised  at  Bor,  a  little  town  in  Podolia,  by  the  patriotic  bishop 
of  ELamieniec,  Adam  KrasinskL  111  supported  and  without  any 
tegular  troops,  it  struggled  for  several  years  against  the  forces  of 
Russia,  until  it  fell  by  exhaustion.  The  Turks,  who  had  taken  up 
arms  in  favour  of  Poland,  after  having  represented' in  vain  to  the 
cabinets  of  Europe  the  danger  of  Russian  predominance  in  Poland, 
were  deftated,  and  the  firat  partition  of  Poland,  which  was  planned  by 
Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  took  place  in  1772.  By  this  partition  Poland 
lost,  of  the  18,500  square  miles  (16  to  a  degree)  of  its  territory,  8925 
square  miles,  which  comprehended  its  best  provinces,  and  were 
unequally  divided  between  Russia,  Pniasia,  and  Austria.  The 
Bpoliating  parties  called  a  diet  to  aanction  this  ioiquitoua  tmnsaction, 
and  imposed  on  the  country  a  permanent  council,  which  deprived  the 
king  Poniatowski  even  of  the  shadow  of  authority.  This  great 
calamity  roused  the  nation,  which  now  strove  to  compensate  ita 
heavy  loss  by  internal  improve mi>nts.  An  excellent  system  of  public 
education^  was  introduced,  and  literature  was  encoui'aged ;  indubtry 
was  re-animated,  and  every  kind  of  improvement  rapidly  advanced, 
through  the  exertions  of  msny  distingui»hed  individuals  and  of 
Stanii«lau8  himself,  who  earnestly  strove  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  country,  and  was  an  ardent  patron  of  literature  jmd  science  and 
the  arts.  The  chancellor,  Andrew  Zamoyski,  an  enlightened  and 
patriotic  nobleman,  prepared  a  new  code,  which  removed  many  ancient 
abuses  and  partly  emancipated  the  peasiadts.  The  code  was  rejected 
by  the  diet  of  1780,  but  an  improved  public  opinion  produced  in  a 
fsw  years  a  general  wish  for  a  reform  in  the  constitution  of  the 
oountry.  The  diet  which  assembled  in  1788,  having  declared  itself 
permanent^  continued  till  1792,  when,  on  the  2nd  of  May,  it  pro- 
dlaimed  a  new  constitution,  which  abolished  the  veto,  made  the 
throne  Hereditary  in  the  Saxon  family,  which  was  to  sueoeed  after  the 


demiee  of  Poniatowski,  the  reigning  king,  and  introduced  some  useful 
regulatioosL  It  acknowledged  at  the  ssme  time  the  necessity  of 
further  reforms  by  enacting  that  there  should  be  a  reviaion  of  the 
constitution  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  But  a  fatal  error  was 
comtuitted  in  neglecting  to  organise  a  national  foroe  capable  of  pro- 
tecting the  new  constitution  from  the  aggresMon  of  its  enemiea 
Russia,  who  had  guaranteed  the  former  state  of  things  in  PuUndy 
excited  a  party  composed  of  a  few  factious  nobles,  who,  assisted  by 
her  troops,  formed  a  confederstion  at  Targovitza,  in  order  to  over- 
throw the  new  oonstitution.  The  king,  instead  of  marching  against 
hie  enemies,  betrayed  the  cause  intrusted  to  his  defence,  and,  instead 
of  opposing  the  advance  of  the  Russians,  aa  he  had  most  solemnly 
promised  to  do,  and  ordering  a  general  levy,  or  arridre  ban,  he 
paralysed  by  hia  orders  all  measures  of  defence,  and  soon  became  a 
party  to  the  infamous  ooufederation  of  Targovitza.  On  the  other 
side^  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  had  encou*aged  the  patriots  to  amend 
the  constitution,  joined  the  Rus8i>«nB  and  invaded  Poland.  The  con- 
sequence of  all  this  wss  a  second  partition  of  the  Polish  territory  in 
1793,  by  which  Prussia  took  1061  square  milee  (15  to  a  degree), 
Russia  4553,  and  Poland  retained  4016.  The  remaining  part  of 
PoUnd  was  subjected  to  every  kind  ot  vexation  from  the  confederates 
of  Targovitsa,  who,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  Russian  troops, 
per»ecutt;d  the  partriota  in  every  possible  manner,  and  the  chief 
persons  among  them  were  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad.  The  spirit 
of  patriotism  was  however  nos  quelled  by  these  circumstance*.  An 
extensive  conspiracy  was  organised,  and  insurrectiona  broke  out  in 
several  parte  of  Poland.  In  1794  Kosciusko  arrived  at  Cracow,  and, 
having  asirembled  a  number  of  peasauts  armed  with  scythi-s.  he  de- 
feated a  superior  number  of  Russian  regular  troopsi  The  inhabitants 
of  Warsaw,  which  was  occupied  by  a  strong  Uussian  army,  rose  against 
their  oppreaaors,  and  expelled  them  after  a  bloody  conteat.  Virna  did 
the  same.  Several  individuala  were  convicted  of  high  treason  and 
executed,  bat  the  king  was  treated  with  respect.  The  Poles  fought 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  but  their  courage  and  patrioliam  proved 
unavailing  againat  the  ovsrwheluiing  numbers  of  Russia  and  Pru>'sia. 
Kosciusko  was  defeated,  wounded,  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  oi 
Madfjovice,  and  Praga,  the  auburb  of  Warsaw,  was  carried  by  atorm 
by  Suvaro£^  and  all  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  Warsaw  capita- 
lated,  and  the  remainder  of  Poland  was  divided  in  1795  among 
Russia,  Prupsis,  and  Austria. 

When  the  final  dismemberment  of  Poland  waa  effected,  Stanislaus 
retired  for  some  time  to  the  town  of  Qrodno  io  Lithuania,  where  he 
signed  the  abdication  of  his  throne ;  a  step  which  he  is  said  to  have 
be«n  induced  to  adopt  by  the  promise  of  the  payment  of  his  private 
debta  He  was  then  transferred  to  St  Petersburg,  and  a  laryte  penaion 
was  assigned  to  him  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  who  treat  d  iiim  with  great 
kindness  in  many  reapf  cts,  but  subjected  him  to  the  humiliation  of 
assifetiog  at  hia  coronation  at  Moscow.  He  died  at  St.  Peteraburg  in 
1798,  and  was  buned  in  the  iioman  Catholic  church  of  that  capital. 

Stanislaus  Poniatowski  bsd  four  brothers  :  1,  Caaimir,  bom  in  1721, 
who  waa  grand-chamberlain  of  Poland;  2,  Francis,  born  in  1728,  who 
had  entered  the  church,  but  died  young;  8,  Andrew,  born  in  1734, 
died  in  1773,  a  lieutenant  geneml  in  the  Austrian  service ;  4,  Michnel 
Oeor^e,  bom  in  1736,  died  in  1791,  archbishop  of  Qniesnoand  primate 
of  Poland.  There  were  also  two  sisters — Louisa,  born  in  1728,  married 
to  Zamoyski,  palatine  of  Podolia;  and  Isabella,  bom  in  1730,  married 
to  Brauicki,  castellan  of  Cracow,  and  the  laat  acion  of  an  illustrious 
houfo.  This  fsmily  was  invested  with  the  princeijf  title  at  the  corona- 
tion of  Stanislaus. 

Tbe  family  Poniatowski  rose  to  great  distinction  in  a  short  time, 
but  it  soon  }iaased  away,  and  became  extinct.  The  laat  of  that  family 
waa  Prince  Stauialaua  Poniatowski,  son  of  Prince  Caaimir,  the  grand* 
chamberlain,  and  who  died  in  1888  at  l*lorence,  after  having  lived  for 
many  }  eara  in  Italy.  The  last  of  the  Pouiatowskis  who  supported  the 
honour  of  that  name,  and  whoee  chivalrous  death  at  tbe  battle  of 
Leipzig  in  1818  gave  a  new  eclat  to  this  family,  was  Prince  Jueeph, 
son  of  Andrew  and  Countess  Kiusky,  bora  in  1763.  [Poniatowski, 
Pbincb  Jobepb  1 

STANLEY,  Tas  Rkv.  EDWARD,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  waa 
bora  in  Lon<ton  on  the  1st  of  January  1779,  the  second  sou  and  seveath 
child  of  Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Bart,  of  Aldeiley  Park,  Cheshire, 
by  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Hugh  Owen,  Esq.  of  Penrhoe  in 
Anglesea.  His  elder  brother,  who  inheritt-d  the  baronetcy  on  his 
father's  death,  was  raised  to  tbe  peerage  in  1889  by  the  title  of  Baron 
Stanley  of  Alderley.  In  his  bojbood  the  future  bishop  bsd  a  passion 
for  the  aea  and  would  have  preferred  the  navy  to  any  otiier  profession. 
Being  destined  for  tbe  Church  however  he  waa  sent,  in  1798,  arter  a 
deenltory  education  at  various  schools,  to  Bk  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  here  in  1802,  ho  graduated  B^A.  and  waa  16th  Wrangler 
of  his  year.  He  took  tbe  degree  of  ILA.  in  1805.  In  that  year,— 
having  meanwhile  travelled  on  the  Continent  and  having  had  for  some 
time  the  curacy  of  Weodlesham,  in  Surrey — ^he  waa  presented  by  his 
father  to  the  family  living  of  Alderley.  In  1810  he  married  Catherine^ 
eldest  daughter  of  the  Hsv.  Oswald  Loyoester,  rector  of  Stoko-upon* 
Trent,  Shropshire.  He  continued  rector  of  Alderley  for  the  period  of 
thirty-two  years  (1806-87)  during  which  hs  discharged  his  duties  in  a 
manner  so  conscientious  and  so  thorough  ss  to  gain  the  affection  of  all 
his  parishionen  in  an  unusual  degress    He  worksd  sssiduoualy  among 
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the  population  of  his  pariah — ^which  amountod  to  about  1800;  and, 
heaidts  parformiug  his  purely  clerical  duties,  he  did  everything  in  his 
power,  by  encountging  schools  and  the  like,  to  promote  the  intellectual 
and  secular  welfare  of  his  parishioners.  For  the  use  of  the  youog  in 
his  parish  he  prepared  "  A  series  of  Questions  on  the  Bible "  which 
waspnblifihed  in  1815.  Inheriting  Whig  principles  from  his  family, 
he  was  noted  at  this  time  for  great  liberality  and  toleration  in  his 
ecclesiastical  opinions ;  though  the  zeal  and  the  warm-heartedneaa  of 
his  Christianity  were  unquestioned.  It  was  perhaps  his  slight  interest 
in  matters  of  purely  Geological  controversy  that  inclined  him  at  this 
time  to  the  quiet  pursuit  of  natural  history.  Using  the  opportunitieB 
aiOTorded  htm  by  his  position  as  the  clergyman  of  a  rural  parish,  he 
gratified  his  tastes  in  this  direction  by  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
geology,  the  mineralogy,  the  botany,  the  entomology,  and  the  orni- 
thology of  his  parish.  He  became  a  contributor  on  topics  of  natural 
history,  and  on  kindred  topics,  to  'Blackwood's  Magazine'  and  to 
the  'British  Magazine;'  and  one  of  his  articles  in  'Blackwood,' 
entitled  *  An  Adventure  on  the  Alps  in  the  Mauvais  Pas'  is  supposed 
to  have  suggested  to  Scott  the  opening  scene  in  his  'Anne  of  Geier- 
stein.'  The  department  of  natural  history  which  he  principally  cul- 
tivated was  omitboloMy ;  and  in  1835  he  publiabed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  his  well-known 
work  io  two  volumes  entitled  'A  Familiar  History  of  Birda,  their 
Nature,  Habits,  and  Instincts.'  He  had  already  lectured  on  subjects 
of  natural  history  to  one  or  two  Mechanics'  Institutions  in  the  north  of 
England,  and  in  1836  he  was  Vice-President  of  the  British  Association. 
He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society  and  Preaident  of  the 
Linnsean  Society. 

Though  never  obtruding  his  politics  on  his  parishioners,  he  had  taken 
part  on  the  liberal  aide  on  some  of  the  questions  of  the  day  relating 
to  Uie  Church.  In  1829  he  had  published  *  A  few  words  in  favour  of 
our  Romsn  Catholic  Brethren,*  advocating  Roman  Catholio  i£manci- 
pation.  In  1835  he  publiahed  '  A  Few  Notes  on  ReliKion  aud  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland.'  The  spirit  shown  in  these  pamphlets,  taken  along 
with  his  excellent  character,  and  his  family-connections,  reoommended 
him  to  the  Whig  government  as  a  suitable  man  for  a  vacant  bisboprio ; 
and  accordingly,  on  the  vacation  of  the  see  of  Norwich  by  the  death  of 
Bishop  Bathurttt  in  1887,  Lord  Melbourne  offered  the  bishopric  to  Dr. 
StauUy.  It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  he  quitted  the  parish 
where  he  had  laboured  so  long  to  accept  this  preferment ;  with  which 
was  conjoined  the  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the  Closet  of  the  Chapel 
BoyaL  Having  accepted  the  office^  however,  he  set  himself  with  great 
zeal  and  punctuidity  to  its  duties.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  more 
hardworking  bishop,  or  one  more  sanguine  in  all  schemes  of  improve- 
ment He  abandoned  his  pursuit  of  natural  history  and  devoted 
himself  exclusively  to  diocesan  business.  As  the  previous  bishop  had 
lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-three,  there  wore  necessarily  great  abuses  in 
the  diocese — abuses  of  non*residenoe,  and  the  like.  These  Bishop 
Stanliy  set  himself  to  reform  with  a  boldneas,  which,  though  successful 
in  the  end  aroused  much  bad  feeling  against  him.  As  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  elsewhere^  where  public  questions  were  discussed, 
he  always  took  what  was  called  "  The  Liberal  side  "  he  was  accused  of 
latitudinaiianism.  In  the  sense  of  deviation  from  any  of  the  standards 
of  the  Church  the  charge  vras  untrue;  and  nothing  but  the  toleranoe 
of  his  disposition  in  all  non-essential  matters  gave  any  colour  to  it 
Beloved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  with  the  reputation  of  bemg  one 
of  the  most  kindly,  ssnguine,  and  hoapitable  men  in  the  Church,  he 
lived  till  184tt,  when  he  died  unexpectedly  on  the  6th  of  September 
at  Brahan  Castle  in  Ross-shire,  Scotland,  where  he  was  then  on  a  visit 
He  left  five  children — three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His  eldest  son, 
OwsK  Stahiet,  entered  the  navy,  where  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain. 
He  was  a  man  of  very  cooaiderable  scientific  attainments,  and  was 
regarded  as  an  otUcer  of  unusual  promise.  He  had  been  engaged  on 
a  survey  of  a  portion  of  tho  coast  of  Australia,  which  he  had  just 
completed,  when  he  died  somewhat  suddenly  in  1849,  his  death  being 
appai-ebtly  ha»tf ned  by  the  labours  of  the  survey.  Bishop  Stanley's 
youngest  aon,  Charlea  Edward,  is  in  the  Royal  Engineera ;  his  second 
f on — the  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  ia  Uie  subject  of  the  succeed- 
ing notice,  and  the  forogoiog  particulars  have  been  derived  from  a 
memoir  prefixed  by  him  to  a  collection  of  his  father's  *'  Addresses 
and  Charges  "published  in  1851.  Of  the  bishop's  writings  his 
*  History  of  Binis '  is  the  most  important :  it  has  passed  through 
several  editions.  Among  his  varioos  pamphlets  and  sermons  may 
be  noted  hi«  *  Heads  for  the  Artangement  of  Local  Information  in 
every  Department  of  Parochial  and  Rural  Interest,'  pubUshed  in 
1848. 

*  STANLEY,  PEV.  ARTHUR  PENRHYN,  tho  seoond  son  of  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  notice^  was  bom  on  the  18th  of  December 
1815,  while  his  father  waa  still  rector  of  Alderley.  In  1829  he  was 
sent  to  Rugby  School,  to  the  head-mastership  of  which  Dr.  Arnold 
had  been  appointed  in  the  preceding  year;  and  here  it  was,  during  a 
residence  as  pupil  from  1829  to  1834,  that  he  formed  that  acquaintance 
with  Dr.  Arnold  which  his  subsequent  literary  career  has  commemo- 
rated, and  to  which  his  culture  owed  so  much.  From  Rugby  he 
removed  in  1834  to  University  College,  Oxford,  of  whioh  foundation 
he  was  elected  a  scholar  in  1857.  In  the  same  year  a  prize  poem  of 
his,  entitled  *  The  Gipsies,'  was  recited  by  him  in  the  theatre  at 
Oxford,  and  published.    In  1838  he  graduated  B.A.,  and  subsequently 


he  took  the  higher  degree  of  M.  A.    He  then  became  a  fellow  and 
tutor  of  his  college,  and  resided  there  for  some  years. 

In  1842,  oa  the  death  of  Dr.  Arnold,  he  preached  his  fonersl 
sermon  in  the  ohapel  of  Rugby  School ;  and  the  aermoD,  with  an 
appendix  containing  a  poathumous  sermon  by  Dr.  Arnold  himself,  waa 
published  in  the  same  year.  In  1844  Mr.  Utanh  y  paid  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  lasting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  f .  iend  and  master  by 
publishing  'The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.,' 
a  work  which  has  produced  a  deeper  effect  than  most  biographies  in 
the  EngUsh  language,  and  which  has  passed  through  many  editions  at 
home  and  been  translated  into  foreifni  languages.  Mr.  Stanley's  next 
work,  also  produced  while  he  was  still  a  fellow  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  was  a  volume  of  'Sermons  and  Essays  on  the  Apostolioal  Age,' 
publiahed  at  Oxford  in  1847.  In  1851  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
canons  of  Canterbury,  whioh  office  he  still  holds,  along  with  the  chap- 
laincy to  Prince  Albert,  and  one  of  the  chaplaincies  to  the  present 
Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Tait,  who  waa  Dr.  Arnold's  successor  in  the 
head-mastership  of  Rugby.  The  nomination  to  the  Utter  cbaplaincy 
ia  quite  recent  (1857).  In  1856  he  was  elected  Regius  Professor  of 
Eocltsiastical  History  in  the  University  of  Oxfurd. 

Mr.  Stanley's  published  works,  subsequent  to  those  already  men- 
tioned, are  his  'Memoir'  of  his  father,  tlie  late  Biebop  uf  Norwich, 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  article,  and  publii*hed  in  1851  as  an  intro- 
duction to  a  selection  from  the  bishop's  addresses  and  chai^ges;  a 
*  Lecture  on  the  Study  of  Modorn  History,'  published  in  1854 ;  a  work 
of  antiquarian  and  biatorical  research,  entiUed  *  Historical  Memorials 
of  Canterbury :  the  Lamiing  of  Augustine,  the  Murder  of  Beoket^ 
Edward  the  Black  Prince  and  Beckef  a  Shrine,'  published  in  1855,  and 
republished  in  the  same  year;  a  sermon  entitled  'Foundation  and 
Superstructure,'  published  in  1855 ;  a  lecture  entitled  '  The  Beforma- 
tioo,'  publiahed  in  1856 ;  and  an  elaborate  and  important  work 
entitled  *  Sinai  and  Palestine  in  Connection  with  their  History,'  pub- 
lished  in  1856,  and  now  in  a  second  edition  (1857).  Dean  Stanley  ia 
also  understood  to  have  contributed  to  various  periodicals.  He  is 
now  one  of  the  hopes  of  the  Church  of  England,  an  inheritor  in  the 
nudn  of  tiiose  principles  in  theology  and  ecclesiastical  poLtics  which 
Dr.  Arnold  represented.    [See  Supplbhbxt.J 

STANLEY,  LORD,    [Dsbbt,  Eabl  of.] 

STANLEY,  JOHN,  bachelor  in  music,  a  composer  and  organist  of 
no  inconaiderable  celebrity  during  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
was  bom  in  1718.  Two  years  after  his  birth  he  became  blind,  owing 
to  an  acoident^  a  circumstance  whioh  renders  the  progress  and  suooeas 
of  his  professional  life  more  than  usually  interesting.  At  the  age  of 
seven  he  began  to  learn  music^  as  an  amusement^  in  which  he  waa 
instructed  by  Reading  (composer  of  '  Duloe  Domum '),  one  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Dr.  Blow,  and  evinced  such  extraordinary  aptitude  for  the 
ait,  that  what  his  father  intended  as  some  alleviation  of  a  grievous 
calamity,  vsas  soon  oonverted  into  a  profession,  and  the  aighUess  boy 
became  the  pupil  of  one  of  our  great  chnrch  composers,  D&  Orsene^ 
under  whom  he  made  auch  astouiahing  advances,  that  at  the  age  of 
eleven  he  was  appointed  organist  of  All- Hallo wa,  Breed-street,  and  at 
thirteen  was  elected  to  a  similar  aituation  in  St  Andrewa,  Holbom, 
though  he  had  many  able  competitors.  In  1734  the  benchers  of  the 
Middle  Temple  chose  him  as  one  of  their  organists,  and  the  two  latter 
pUcaa  he  held  till  his  decease^  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Boyoe,  in  1779, 
Mr.  Stanley  succeeded  him  as  Master  of  the  King*s  Band,  and  regu- 
larly diacharged  the  dutiea  of  the  office  by  setting  to  music  the  two 
odes  annually  produced  by  the  poet-laurtrate,  which  were  performed  at 
the  drawing-rooms  held  at  St.  James'a  on  New- Yearns  day  and  the 
king's  birthdsy.  During  many  years  Mr.  Stanley  carried  on  the  Lent 
oratorios  at  Drury  Lane  theatre;  first  in  oonj unction  with  Mr.  Smith, 
Handel's  successor  in  those  performances,  and  next  with  Mr.  lanley. 
[LiMLET.]  These  he  conducted  in  person,  accompanying  all  Uie  aongs^ 
chomaes,  &c.,  with  an  accuracy  that  the  ablest  musician,  in  full  poa- 
session  of  the  sense  of  vision,  oould  not  have  exceeded.  It  is  therefore 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  his  memory  was  of  the  most  extraor- 
dmary  kind,  many  Instanoes  of  whioh  are  still  related,  as  well  as  of 
the  additional  strength  which  his  other  seniles  gained,  apparently  aa 
a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  that  important  one  which  he  had  to 
deplore. 

He  died  Mav  19,  1786.  His  compositions,  all  of  which  were  pub- 
lished during  his  life,  were  numerous,  and  chiefly  of  the  ▼ocal  kind; 
but  he  wrote  many  voluntaries  for  the  organ,  which  long  continued 
exceedingly  popular.  These,  as  well  aa  his  cantatas,  songs^  fta,  were 
widely  circulated,  and  not  only  spread  his  fame  throughout  the  two 
kingdoms,  but  proved  the  source  of  much  profit  to  the  author:  pleasing 
in  melody,  and  easy  to  axeoute^  they  vrere  generally  admired,  but  are 
deficient  in  some  of  thooe  qualities  which  are  required  in  works  of 
lasting  reputation. 

STANLEY,  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  1625,  at  Cumberlow  in  Hert- 
fordshire. His  father.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  who  was  oonneoted  with 
the  noble  family  of  the  earls  of  Derbv,  had  hla  son  Thomas,  during 
the  first  fourteen  years^  educated  in  his  own  house  in  Cumberlow- 
green,  tmder  the  tuition  of  Fairfiuc,  the  translator  of  Taaso.  He 
applied  himself  with  great  zeal  not  only  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  but  also  acquired  great  facility  in  reading  French,  Italiai^ 
and  Spanish.  In  1639  he  waa  accompanied  by  his  tutor  to  Cambridge^ 
where  he  entered  Pembroke  Hall,  and  continuing  his  studiea  with  &m 
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same  ardour,  soon  distiDguiahed  himaelf  among  bis  fellow  atadenta. 
In  1641  he  obtained  at  Cambridge  the  degree  of  M.A.,  wbich,  accord- 
iog  to  the  register  of  the  Univeraity  of  Oxford,  he  had  obtained  in  the 
latter  place  a  year  earlier.  Bat  it  ia  not  known  whether  he  ever 
studied  at  Oxford.  Some  of  hia  biographers  state  that  after  the 
year  1641  he  travelled  for  some  time  on  the  Continent,  while  others 
are  not  only  silent  upon  this  point,  but  expressly  affirm  that  while  hia 
family  during  the  civil  commotions  in  England  took  refuge  in  France, 
Thomas  alone  remained  behind,  and,  in  order  to  study  the  law,  took 
up  hia  residence  in  London  in  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he  formed 
an  intimate  friendship  with  Edward  Sherburne,  afterwards  Sir 
Edward  Sherburne.  In  his  new  place  of  resilience  Stanley  devoted 
hia  time  partly  to  his  professional  pursuits,  bnt  more  especially  to  the 
study  of  the  ancients.  The  firot  time  that  he  made  his  appearance  as 
an  author  was  in  1649,  with  a  yolume  of  Poems  and  Trauslations, 
which  has  subsequently  been  often  reprinted.  The  volume  contains 
some  English  and  Latin  original  poems,  together  with  translations 
from  Greek  poets.  About  the  same  time  he  tran-'lated  sevei'al  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish  poems  into  English.  It  must  have  been  as  early 
as  this  time  that  his  chief  attention  waa  directed  to  one  of  the  two 
great  worka  to  which  he  owed  his  reputation, — we  allude  to  hia 

*  History  of  Philosophy,'  the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  three 
parts  from  1655  to  1662,  folio,  and  was  dedicated  to  his  uncle  John 
Marsham,  to  whom  the  author  attributea  the  merit  of  having  designed 
the  work.  The  title  is,  '  The  Hi&tory  of  Philosophy,  containing  the 
Lives,  Opinions,  Actions,  and  Discourses  of  the  Philosophers  of  every 
Sect.'  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1687,  folio;  a  third  in  1701, 
folio;  and  a  fourth  in  1743,  4to.  The  work  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Gothofredus  Olearius,  4to,  Lips,  171 1>  with  numerous  additions 
and  corrections.      The  latter  part  of  the  original,  oontaining  the 

*  History  of  the  Chaldaic  Philosophy,'  was  translated  into  Latm  by 
Leclerc  in  1690,  and  is  contained  in  vol.  iL  of  his  'Opera  Philoso- 
phica.'  Stanley's  'History  of  Philosophy'  was  certainly  at  the  time  a 
great  production,  which  excclUd  all  that  had  been  done  before 
him  in  this  department ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  only  a  storehouse  of 
facta  and  matei  ials  diligently  collected,  and  aa  such  it  is  still  a  useful 
book.  In  every  other  respect  it  has  been  superseded  by  later  worka 
on  the  same  subject 

After  the  completion  of  his  'History  of  Philosophy,*  Stanley 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  poets,  more 
especially  to  .£sch}lus.  In  1663  (some  tditions  bear  on  the  title-page 
the  date  1664)  he  published  the  tragedies  of  i£achylu*,  with  a  Latin 
translation,  an  explanatory  commentary,  the  Greek  scholia,  and  the 
fragments,  in  one  vol  folio.  This  edition,  though  one  of  the  best 
that  had  then  appeared,  baa  no  great  critical  value.  It  waa  afterwarda 
reprinted,  with  some  alterations,  by  De  Pauw,  4to,  Hague,  1746; 
and  with  some  improvemcuta  by  S.  Butler,  C<tmbridge,  1809,  fto. 
After  the  publictttion  of  his  ^schylus,  Stanley  began  an  extensive 
commentary  on  ^schylus.  This  work,  on  which  he  spent  the  greater 
part  of  the  last  years  of  his  life,  has  never  been  published.  The 
manuscript,  consiatiog  of  eight  volumes  folio,  is  preserved  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge.  There  are  ako  aome  other  works, 
chiefly  commentaries  on  ancient  authors,  which  are  ascribed  to  him, 
but  have  not  b»  en'  printed. 

Stanley  appears  to  have  continued  the  practice  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession, but  he  can  never  have  devoted  much  time  to  it  He  is  said 
to  have  been  a  man  of  great  benevolence  and  integrity.  Ho  died  in 
London  on  the  12th  of  April  1678,  and  waa  buried  in  the  church  of 
St  Martin'ain  the-Fields. 

(See  the  memoir  of  Stanley  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  prefixed  to  his 
ediUon  of  'Stanley's  Poema'  (London,  1814  and  1815);  and  William 
Wotton'a  Latin  Eulogium  on  Stanley,  in  hia  Sccevolce  Sammartkani 
Elogia  Gallorum  Scecido  XVI,  Illiutrium,  prafationem  prcBtnuit  Ch, 
A.  JBeumannus ;  subjunclum  «/,  quod  primum  nunc  editur  Guilldmi 
Wotioni  Elogium  Thomce  Stanleih  p.  307,  kc.) 

STAKZlu'^I,  MA'SSIMO,  Cavaliere,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter, 
waa  bom  at  Naples  in  1585.  He  waa  the  pupil  of  Caracoiolo,  but 
became  afterwarda  the  imitator  of  the  great  Bolognese  paintera, 
especially  Guide  Reni;  be  waa  called  the  Guide  of  Naples,  and  ia  con- 
sidered the  most  correct  of  the  Neapolitan  painters.  He  waa  au 
exofllent  portrait-painter,  and  was  also  distinguished  for  his  frescoes. 
There  are  several  excellent  worka  by  Stanzioni  in  the  church  of  the 
Certora,  now  an  hoapitjd,  at  Naples,  especially  the  picture  of  St  Bruno 
presenting  the  rules  of  his  order  to  his  monks.  In  the  tame  church 
is  a  picture  of  a  dead  Christ  and  the  Marys,  which,  as  it  had  somewhat 
darkened,  Spagnoleito,  through  jealousy,  persuaded  the  Carthusians  to 
wash  with  a  corrosive  water,  wbich  completely  spoilt  it  Stanzioni, 
disgusted  with  the  baseness  of  the  act,  would  not  restore  it,  preferring 
to  leave  it  as  a  monument  of  Spagnoletto's  meanness.  Stanzioni  died 
at  Naplea  in  1656.  He  had  a  numerous  school,  and  he  left  many 
notices  of  Neapolitan  painters,  which  were  used  by  DominicL 

STAPEL,  JOHN  BOD^US  A,  a  Dutch  physician,  and  distin- 
guished as  a  botanist,  was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century,  where  his  father  Kngelbert  Stapel  practiaed  aa  a  phy- 
tidan.  He  finished  his  education  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  where, 
under  the  tuition  of  Voratius,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  botany ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  this  science,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
Greek  language  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  a  complete  edition  of 
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the  botanical  workaof  TheophraatusL  In  the  midst  however  of  hia 
studies  and  preparations  for  his  great  work,  ha  died  at  an  early  age  in 
1636.  He  left  uiateriala  enough  for  his  father  to  publish  an  edition  of 
the  ten  books  of  Theophrastua, '  De  Hiatoria  Plantarum.'  This  work 
was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1644,  and  exhibits  great  industry, 
being  perhaps  one  of  the  most  laborious  editions  of  Theophrastua  ever 
published.  Under  the  head  of  each  plant  he  baa  given  idl  that  has 
been  aaid  upon  it  by  Dioacoridea,  Pliny,  and  other  writers.  In  addition 
to  plants  known  to  the  ancients,  he  has  given  descriptions  of  new  ones 
from  America  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Among  the  latter  is 
a  species  belonging  to  the  genus  which  Linnaeus  has  consecrated  to 
his  name  and  <»lled  Stapelia.  The  original  plant  was  called  by  Stapel 
Fritillaria  cnuia.  He  had  made  preparationa  for  an  edition  of  Theo- 
phraatus,  Afna  ^vriici,  or  'De  Causia  Plantarum;'  but  hia  papers 
were  not  sufficiently  forward  for  publication.  He  was  a  botanist  of 
great  promise,  and  his  early  death  was  much  lamented  by  his  con- 
temporaries. 

STARK,  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  was  bom  at  Birmingham  in  1740,  and 
educated  for  the  medical  profeaaion,  first  at  Glasgow,  and  then  sue- 
cesBively  at  Edinburgh,  London,  and  Leyden,  at  which  last  place  he 
took  his  degree  in  1767.  Ketumiuf;  to  London  in  1769,  he  commenced, 
chiefly  at  the  recommondation  of  Sir  John  Pringle  and  Dr.  Franklin, 
the  course  of  experiments  on  diet,  of  wbich  the  termination,  rather 
than  the  scientific  results,  has  rendered  him  celebrated.  To  ascertain 
the  effecta  of  difierent  quantitiea  and  kinds  of  food  upon  the  human 
economy,  he  confined  himself  for  periods  of  from  four  to  fourteen 
days  to  certain  articles  of  diet,  and  carefully  registered  the  influenoo 
which  they  seemed  to  exercise  on  the  several  functions  of  thu  body. 
He  began,  fur  instance,  with  bread  and  water;  then  he  added  to  them, 
in  succeeding  periods,  sugar,  olive-oil,  and  milk;  then  he  took  diflfeient 
kinds  of  animal  food,  and  each  in  different  quantities.  His  last  plan 
(when  his  previous  experiments  had  already  rather  disturbed  his 
health)  was  to  try  the  effects  of  a  diet  of  bread  or  flour,  with  honey 
and  infusion  of  tea  or  rosemary.  After  continuing  this  for  ten  days, 
it  brought  on  diarrhoea  and  considerable  weakneaa,  aud  to  reme*<y  the 
former  he  immediately  adopted  a  diet  consisting  exclusively  of  bread, 
cbeeae,  and  infusion  of  rosemary.  This  produced  a  totally  opposite 
state  of  the  intestines,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  a  condition  of  low 
fever,  with  great  disturbance  of  the  general  health,  and  inflammation 
of  the  glands  of  the  small  inteatinea,  of  which,  after  five  daya'  aevere 
illness,  he  died  February  28,  1770. 

The  termination  of  Dr.  Stark'a  labours,  within  seven  months  of 
their  commencement,  is  the  more  melancholy  for  the  few  results  to 
which  tliey  led.  Had  he  been  able  to  continue  them  for  as  many 
years,  it  is  probable  they  might  have  led  to  aome  valuable  oonclusions, 
though  indeed  they  were  but  roughly  conducted,  and  open  to  all  the 
fallacies  of  experiments  performed  on  one  person  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  rulea  to  be  applied  to  alL  His  worka  were  publiahed  by 
Dr.  J.  Carmichael  Smyth,  in  1788  (in  1  vol.  4to,  London):  they 
include  the  '  Journal  of  hia  Experiments,'  and  his  '  Clinical  and  Ana- 
tomical Observations,'  which,  though  few,  give  proof  of  much  acute- 
ness  in  the  study  of  disease.  Had  their  author'a  judgment  equalled 
hia  devotion  to  the  cause  of  science,  he  might  well  have  been  expected 
to  rise  to  the  highest  eminence  in  medicine. 

STASZIC,  STANISLAV,  Prrsident  of  the  Polish  Royal  Sooiety  of 
Arts,  and  a  distinguished  patriot  and  philanthropist,  was  born  in 
November  1753,  at  Pila,  of  wbich  place  both  hi«  grandfather  and 
father  had  been  burgomaster.  After  studying  at  Gottingen  and 
Leipvig,  he  paased  two  years  at  Paris,  where  he  applied  himaelf  very 
sedulously  to  natural  hiatory  and  physics,  and  became  acquainted 
with  Buffon,  D'Alembert,  Kaynal,  and  other  eminent  men.  Ou  leaving 
France  he  made  a  tour  through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  chiefly 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  geology  of  those  countries.  Furniabed 
with  considerable  acquisitions  in  various  departments  of  scienoe,  ho 
returned  to  his  native  land,  with  the  hope  that  his  talents  would  pro- 
cure for  him  aome  distinction  and  favour;  but  meeting  with  only 
coolness  and  indifference,  he  withdrew  from  society,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  study,  to  the  exercise  of  private  benevolence,  exhortation, 
and  advice  in  his  immediate  spbera  Notwithstandim;  his  numerous 
bounties  to  others,  he  was  so  frugal  in  all  that  concerned  bimf>elf  as  to 
be  enabled  to  amaaa  a  very  considerable  capital  With  thia  he  pu]> 
chaaed  an  estate,  of  which  he  made  grants  to  several  familiea,  among 
whom  he  parcelled  it  out  Although  he  n^ver  took  au  active  part  in 
public  affaire,  he  was  always  ready  to  aid  with  his  pen  the  best 
interests  of  bis  country.  Among  his  writiuRs  of  a  political  or  statis- 
tical character,  are  his  *  Warnings  for  Poland,' '  Statistics  of  Poland,' 
and  the  '  Political  Balance  of  Europe,'  to  which  may  be  added  his 
'Geography  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains,'  and  his  'liefleotiona  on  the 
Life  of  the  Chancellor  Andrew  Zamoiaki,'  with  which  enlightened 
patriot  Staszic  had  for  some  time  lived  in  daily  and  familiar  inter- 
course, having  been  preceptor  to  his  sons  shortly  after  hia  return  from 
abroad.  Of  purely  literary  productious  he  left  but  few,  and  even 
those  were  chiefly  translations,  namely,  a  prose  version  of  Homer, 
Buffon  s  *  Epochs  of  Nature,'  and  liacine's  poem  on  Religion,  which 
last  he  translated  at  the  ago  of  fifteen. 

More  in  compliance  with  the  eameat  desire  of  his  mother  than  with 
his  own  inclination,  Staazic  had  taken  holy  orders,  and  therefore, 
exemplary  as  the  general  tenor  of  his  conduct  was,  he  did  not 
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displfty  any  great  religious  zeal,  with  the  want  of  which  he  was 
acoortiingly  rt- preached  by  his  eoemieB,  jft  tbere  is  oo  reason  what- 
ever for  suop«'ctiDg  him  of  religious  iodiff  retice,  and  his  persoDal 
virtues  were  of  the  highest  kind,  as  his  patriotism  was  of  the  noblest 
stHDip.  He  Hied  on  the  20tli  of  January  1806,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
diapoital  of  his  estuto  at  Kubieozow,  as  before  mentioned,  left  consider- 
able bequests  to  vnrious  pubho  institutions  and  churches,  including 
200.000  slots  to  the  Hospital  of  Jesu^  100,000  to  the  Chemical 
Institute,  and  45,000  to  the  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at 
IVar^aw. 

STaTIUS,  p.  PAPI'NIUS.  a  Romas  poet,  was  bom  at  Naple«,  in 
A.D.  61.  His  father  wa^  an  eminent  grammarian  and  poet,  and  was  in 
con-equenoe  uiuch  distinguished  by  tbe  patronage  of  Dofuitian.  The 
aoD  was  educated  at  Rome,  and  his  early  genius  met  with  like  eneou- 
ragem»nt  from  the  emperor.  He  gaiued  the  prizes  in  the  poetical 
contents  I'Sld  at  that  time  at  Alba  and  elsewhere.  His  popularity  is 
described  by  Juvenal  (*iSat.,*  vii.  82).  His  trasedy  or  poem  of  'Agave' 
has  not  leen  preserved;  neither  is  the  poverty  of  Statius,  which  is 
spoken  of  by  Juvenal,  noticed  or  socounred  for  elsewhere,  though 
such  inconsistencies  of  circumstance  are  not  unusual  in  the  lives  of 
poets.  In  the  year  80,  according  to  Dodwell  ('Annales  Statiani'),  he 
married  Claudia,  a  widow,  of  whom  he  makes  frequent  and  affi^ctiooate 
mention  in  his  writings :  having  no  is^sue  by  her,  he  adopted  a  eon. 
His  great  success  drew  upon  him  the  jealoupy  anH  ill-will  of  his  rivsls, 
among  whom  Martial  is  thought  to  allude  to  him  under  the  name 
Sabt-lluH,  and  to  have  slightingly  omitted  hii  name  while  making 
houourable  mention  of  his  contemporaries  generally.  When  no 
longer  able  to  maintain  his  suiieriority  in  the  poetical  contents,  Statius 
withdrew  to  the  retirement  of  Na[>les,  where  he  died  in  96.  He 
wrote — 1.  'S>lv89,'  a  collection  of  82  poems  distributed  in  6  books,  on 
various  subjects,  such  as  passing  evt  nta  or  passing  thoughts  would 
suggest  They  are  more  of  a  lyric  than  of  an  epic  character,  and  are 
written  cltitfly  in  hexameters,  and  occasionally  in  the  alcaio,  eappbic, 
and  other  metres.  The  last  book  appeared  in  the  lai^t  year  of  the 
author's  life.  2.  'Thebais,'  an  epic  poem  in  12  books,  giving  an 
account  of  tbe  Theban  war  between  Eteocles  and  Poljnices :  in  this 
work  he  has  borrowed  much  from  Greek  sources,  and  in  particular 
from  the  *Thebais'  of  Antimachus.  8.  '  Achiliei<«,'  an  unfiniahed  epic 
poem  in  2  books,  the  further  progress  of  which  was  arrested  by  the 
death  of  the  poet. 

The  'Syivas'  are  the  most  interesting  of  the  poems  of  Stating.  In 
them  we  6ud  examples  of  trifling  stibjects  treated  with  lyric  playful- 
ness of  fancy ;  the  poet's  thoughts  appear  in  tbe  easy  garb  of  private 
life ;  and  his  domestic  feelings  and  afifections  are  unaffectedly  revealed 
(see  the  beautiful  address  to  his  wife,  'Sylvse/  ill  5).  Many  curious 
particulars  illustrative  of  the  manners  and  way  of  life  of  the  Romans 
of  that  time  may  be  gathered  from  this  work. 

As  an  epio  poet,  Statius  belongs  to  a  school  of  later  Roman  writers, 
the  successors  and  imitators  of  Virgil,  and,  like  them,  he  is  charAO- 
terised  by  a  learned  obscurity  of  allusion,  a  tasteless  and  unskilful  use 
of  metaphor,  and  a  strained  yet  feeble  mode  of  expression,  masking  in 
pompous  langunge  the  simplest  thoughts,  and  seeking  to  surprise  the 
reader  by  rhetorical  artifice  rather  than  to  call  up  the  feelings  which 
true  poetry  suggests.  The  few  facts  iu  the  life  of  Statius  are  nearly 
all  furni>hed  by  passages  in  his  own  poems,  which  are  quoted  at  length 
by  Cruiius  ('  Lives  of  the  Roman  Poets,'  i,  12mo),  and  the  principal 
dates  are  fixed  by  Dodwell,  '^nnales  Statiani:'  other  authorities 
quoted  by  Baehr, '  Oeschichte  der  Romischen  Literatur,'  are— Crioit , 
•DePoett.  Latt.;'  Lil.  OyraR,  'De  Latt  Poett.  Diall.  IV. ;  •  Voss, 
'De  Poett.  Latt.;'  Funca,  'Do  imminent.  L.  L.  senectat. ;*  Fabricii, 
'BibL  Lat./  it;  'Saxii  Onomast.,*  i.  273.  The  principal  editions  of 
Statius  are— Edit,  princ.,  1470,  folio,  Venet.,  1483;  Bemartius,  Antwerp^ 
1695;  ed.  Fr.  Tiliobroga  (Lindenbrog),  4to,  Paris,  1600;  rec.  Crusius, 
4to,  Paris.  1618 ;  J.  Fr.  Gronovii,  24mo,  AmsteL,  1653,  cum  comment, 
ed.  F.  Hand.,  Lips.,  8vo,  1817.  Very  useful  editions  of  the  poems  of 
Statius  are  those  iu  Lemaire's  Paris,  and  in  Teubner's  Leipzig  Greek 
and  Roman  ClasAic^. 

STAUN TUN,  SIR  GKOROE  LEONARD,  was  the  oldest  and  only 
surviving  son  of  Colonel  George  Staunton  of  Cargin  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  lrel>«nd,  a  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  but  descended  from  a 
very  ancient  English  fnmily.  He  was  born  at  Cargin  on  the  19th  of 
April  17c 7,  and  received  his  education  partly  in  Galway  and  partly  in 
Dublin,  until  he  entered  his  sixteenth  year,  when  a  tendency  to  con- 
sumption rendered  necessary  an  immediate  removal  to  a  warmer 
climate.  His  futber  accordingly  sent  him  to  Montpellier  in  tbe  south 
of  France,  where  he  remained  some  years,  and  having  completed  his 
studies  in  the  college  of  that  city,  he  took  a  medical  degree. 

In  1760  he  returned  to  England,  and  resided  for  some  time  in 
London,  where  he  occupied  himself  in  contributing  some  valuable 
ess:iys  to  the  periodical  publications  of  that  day,  and  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  many  euiiueut  literary  men  of  the  time,  especially 
Dr.  Johnson,  who,  in  the  year  1762,  upon  his  intended  embarkation 
for  the  West  Indies,  wrote  him  an  affectionate  valedictory  letter.  This 
i»  tter  is  pr^-si  rved  in  Boswell's  'Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,'  and  bears  a  very 
high  testimony  to  Mr.  S^aun^ju's  merits  at  that  early  period.  Mr. 
Stiiunton  ptactiiied  (or  a  short  time  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  physician, 
btit  he  keld  at  ihe  snm  *  time  considerable  official  situations  in  the 
islacds,  and  having  acquired  a  competent  fortune,  which  he  invested 


in  estates  in  the  island  of  Onmada,  he  returned  to  England  in  ITTOi. 
In  1771  he  married  Jane,  the  second  daughter  of  Benjamin  Collins^ 
£s(|..  of  Milford,  near  Salisbury,  and  a  banker  in  that  city;  but  the 
disorder  into  which  his  West  Indian  property  fell  in  his  absence 
obliged  him  very  soon  to  return  to  Granada,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  the  capture  of  the  island  by  the  French  in  1779. 

During  this  period  Bir.  Staunton  devoted  himself  with  considerable 
success  to  the  practice  of  the  law,  a  profession  much  more  oongenial 
to  his  talents  and  habits  than  that  of  medicine,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  the  crown,  attorney -general  of  the  island.  In  1774  Lord  Macartney 
went  out  to  Granada  as  governor,  and  a  warm  friendship  was  soon 
formed  between  that  nobleman  and  Mr.  Staunton,  whioh  ended  only 
with  their  lives.  Upon  the  capture  of  tbe  island  by  the  French,  Lord 
Macartney  and  Mr.  Staunton  were  both  sent  to  France  as  pri«Qneni  of 
war.  Lord  Macartney  immediately  proceeded  to  England  on  his 
parole,  but  Mr.  Staunton  remained  some  time  longer  at  Paris,  and  had 
the  address  and  good  fortune  to  obtain,   under  eironmAtanoes  of 

Keculiar  difficulty,  bis  lordship's  exchange  as  well  as  his  own.  Lord 
lacartney  was  thus  enabled  to  avail  himself  of  the  appointment 
which  the  East  India  Company  had  conferred  upon  him,  of  tbe 
government  of  Madras,  and  Mr.  Stannton  aooompanied  him  to  India 
as  his  confidential  secretary.  In  this  character  he  wai  in  fact  his 
lordship's  chief  adviser  on  all  the  various  tranaactions  of  his  arduous 
and  upon  the  whole  successful  government.  Nothing  oould  have  been 
apparently  more  adverse  to  Mr.  Staunton's  interests  than  tbe  capture 
of  Granada.  His  house  and  plantation,  whioh  lay  in  view  of  the 
enemy  when  they  were  landing,  were  totally  pillag'^d  and  deatroyed. 
Everything  moveable  was  taken  away ;  and  the  land  itself  was  after- 
wards in  part  confiscated  and  given  away  to  Frenchmen.  Tbe 
recovery  of  any  part  of  the  wreck  of  his  fortuue  was  rendered  hopeless 
by  hid  feuddco  and  compulsory  departure  from  the  island,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  the  necesaity  of  commencing,  as  it  were,  the  world  anew. 
These  circumstances  were  nevertheless  in  the  end  of  great  advantage 
to  him,  for  they  led  to  his  immediate  removal  to  a  more  suitable 
sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  While  in  India  Mr.  Staunton 
was  engaged  in  a  series  of  missions  of  great  importance.  On  a  very 
critical  occasion,  when  the  civil  and  nulitary  authorities  at  Madras 
were  at  issue,  he  undertook  the  delicate  and  possibly  hasardons  office 
of  executing  an  order  of  the  government,  placing  under  arrest  the 
commontier- in-chief  of  the  army,  MajorGeneral  Stuart;  and  he  thus 
preserved,  by  his  vigour  and  promptitude,  both  the  tranquillity  of  the 
settlement  and  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  government.  But  the 
transaction  in  which  his  diplomatic  abilities  were  chiefly  displayed 
was  the  negociation  of  a  treaty  of  peaoe  with  Tippoo  Sultan  in  1784, 
by  which  the  safety  of  our  Indian  possessions  was  seoured  at  a  cris-te 
of  great  difficulty  and  peril.  For  this  service  he  was  immediately 
raised  to  a  baronetcy,  and  the  East  India  Company  conferred  on  him 
a  pension  of  500(.  a  year  for  life.  On  his  return  to  England  he  also 
received  the  degree  of  Honorary  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University 
of  Oxford. 

Lord  Macartney,  as  well  as  Sir  Gkorge  Staunton,  remained  at  home 
unemployed  from  this  timA  until  1792,  when  the  determination  of  the 
government  to  send  a  splendid  embassy  to  the  court  of  Pekin  called 
them  both  again  iuto  active  service.  At  this  period,  Sir  George,  having 
succeedfd  to  his  patrimonial  estate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
having  made  a  moderate  yet  sufficient  adiiition  to  it  by  his  own 
exertion^,  was  little  covetous  of  further  public  employment ;  but  the 
novelty  of  this  undertaking,  and  the  very  extensive  sphere  of  public 
utility  to  which  it  seemed  to  If  ad,  gave  it  a  degree  of  intere»t  in  his 
mind  altogether  independent  of  its  pecuniary  aidvantagea  Although 
the  negocUtions  were  to  have  been  opened  by  Lord  Macartney,  it  was 
to  Sir  George  Staunton  that  the  government  ehiefly  looked  for  the 
complete  accomplishment  of  the  objects  of  the  mission,  and  with  this 
view  he  was  provided  with  separate  credentials  as  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary,  to  be  acted  on  in  the  absence  or  after  the  departure  of  the 
ambaf>sador. 

Sir  George*a  health  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  exertions  upon  this  oeoasion. 
A  few  mouths  after  his  return  to  England  he  was  seized  with  an  attack 
of  paralysis,  from  which  he  never  entirely  recovered,  and  after  a 
painful  struggle  of  about  six  years,  he  gradually  sunk  into  tbe  grave, 
retaining  however  his  intellectual  faculties  in  full  vigour  to  the  las^ 
He  gave  to  the  world  a  remarkable  proof  of  this,  In  his  publishtrd 
narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Chinese  embassy,  a  work  which 
was  not  only  read  with  great  interest  and  avidity  at  the  time,  but  is 
still  referred  to  as  one  of  the  first  authorities  on  all  matters  connected 
with  China.  Sir  George  died  in  London,  on  the  14th  of  January  ISOI, 
in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  Westminetor 
Abbey,  where  an  elegant  monument^  by  Chantrey,  was  some  years 
after  erected  to  his  memory. 

STATNER,  SIR  RICHARD,  was  a  naval  commander  under  the 
Protectorate  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charlee  If. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  parentage  or  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  He  is 
first  noticed  as  having,  in  conjunction  with  Captain  Smith,  taken  a 
Dutch  East  Indiaman  of  800  tons  burden,  which  had  four  chests  of 
silver  on  board.  In  1656  Captain  Stayner  had  three  frigates  under  his 
command,  when  he  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  flotilla,  which  consisted 
of  eight  sail.  He  attacked  them :  two  were  captured,  one  bumt^  two 
sunk,  two  driven  on  shore^  and  one  escaped  into  Cadia.    Stayner  If 
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•aid  to  h«y6  returned  to  Englaod  with  treaBure  arooantiDg  to  600,00C/. 
•terliDg.  In  1(557  he  aailed  with  the  fleet  under  Blake  for  the  purputie 
of  intercepting  the  Spanish  West  India  flotilla,  which  bad  taken  ehelter 
in  tlie  Bay  of  Santa  Ciuz.  The  Spaoitth  shicNB  were  well  arranged,  and 
ttn>ogly  supported  by  batteriea  on  fehore.  Blake,  though  he  saw  tbat 
he  could  not  bring  out  the  ships,  resolved  to  attempt  their  deatruo* 
tiou ;  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  Suyner  was  sent  in  to  begin  the 
attack.  He  was  followed  by  Bluke,  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  In  a 
few  hours  the  Spaniards  bad  fled  to  the  shore,  the  batteriea  were 
silenced,  and  tbe  wbole  of  the  ships  burnt  A  more  detailed  account 
of  this  gallant  enterprise  is  given  in  tbe  article  Blake.  For  hia  con- 
duct in  this  affair  btayner  was  knighted  by  Cromwell.  Sir  Richard 
Stayner  held  a  command  in  tbe  fleet  r.nder  Montague,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Sandwich,  when  he  went  to  receive  Charles  ll.  His  knighthood 
was  oonfirmed  by  Charles,  and  be  wtis  constituted  rear-admiral  of  the 
fleet.  He  had  no  further  opportunity  of  dictiDguisbiog  himself,  but 
he  continued  to  serve^  and  died  at  sea  on  board  bis  ship  ihe  Mary,  in 
October  ld62 :  his  body  was  brought  home,  and  Pepys  has  a  note 
under  November  28,  1662,  that  be  went  "by  10  o'clock  to  Iron- 
mongers' Hall,  to  the  funeral  of  Sir  R.  Stayner." 

STEELh;,  SIR  RICHARD,  was  bom  at  Dublin  m  1671.  His 
&ther,  who  was  private  secretary  to  James,  firdt  duke  of  Ormond, 
sent  bis  son  to  be  educated  at  the  Charterhouse  in  London ;  thence 
Steele  was  removed  to  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  admitted  a  post- 
master on  that  foundation  in  1691.  He  afterwards  was  an  ensign  in 
the  Guards,  and  in  1702  attracted  the  notice  of  tbe  public  as  an  author 
by  the  publication  of  *  Tbe  Funeral,  or  Grief  li  la  Mode,'  a  comedy, 
successfully  acted  in  that  year.  Two  more  comedies,  '  The  Tender 
Husband,'  acted  in  1703,  and  *The  Lying  Lover,*  1704,  followed  this 
first  attempt.  In  1709  he  commenced  '  Tbe  Tatler,'  the  tirst,  in  our 
literature,  of  a  series  of  periodical  works  in  the  form  of  short  essays. 
He  was  soon  after  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  tbe  Stamp-office. 
In  1711  be  began,  in  conjunction  with  Addison,  *  Tbe  Spectator,'  and 
in  1713  'The  Guardian.'  In  this  year  be  was  dismissed  from  bis 
situation  in  tbe  Stamp-office,  and  was  elected  member  for  Stockbridge 
in  Hampshire.  In  March  of  this  year  be  was  expelled  the  House  for 
writing  two  pamphlets,  '  The  Englishman '  and  '  The  Crisis,'  on  the 
succession  to  tbe  crown  of  England,  alleged  to  contain  treasonable 
matter  relative  to  tbe  reigning  family:  be  was  supported  on  this 
occasion  by  Addison,  and  other  distinguished  members  of  parliament ; 
and  when  called  upon  to  take  his  place  at  the  bar,  be  bad  Stanhope 
on  one  side  of  him  and  Walpole  on  tbe  other.  He  spoke,  thus  sup- 
ported, with  great  eloquence  and  spirit  for  nearly  three  hours,  but  on 
a  vote  bring  taken,  his  '  Crisis '  was  declared  a  scandalous  libel  by 
2i5  votes  against  152— "a  most  fierce  and  unwarrantable  stretch," 
Lord  Mabon  very  truly  calls  it,  "  of  party  violence.*' 

After  the  accession  of  George  I.,  in  1715,  Steele  was  made  surveyor 
of  tbe  royal  stables  at  Hampton  Court,  aud  was  knightod  on  tbe  pre- 
lentation  of  an  addi  ess.  The  same  year  he  was  chosen  member  for 
Boroughbridge  in  Yorkshire,  and  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland.  He  contiuued  to  write  articles  relative 
to  the  political  events  of  the  time,  and  in  tbe  latter  years  of  bis  life 
appears  to  have  suffered  much  from  poverty,  caused  partly  by  impro- 
vidence, partly  by  a  habit  of  opeculatiog  in  new  projects.  He  sustained 
a  oonviderable  luss— nearly  10,000^  by  his  own  aocoaut  (see  his  lettrr 
to  tbe  Duke  of  Newcastle,  '  Kpis.  Corr.,'  469)— by  the  revocation,  in 
1719,  of  tbe  patent  by  which  be  was  constituted  governor  of  the  royal 
company  of  comedians.  In  1722  bis  comedy  of  *Tbe  Conecious 
Lovers'  was  acted.  Some  time  before  his  death  he  retired  into 
Wales,  to  bis  seat  at  Llanguunor,  near  Caermarthen,  where  he  died 
September  1, 1729.  He  hiui  been  twice  married,  firat,  to  a  ladv  of 
Barbadoes,  secondly,  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Jonathan  Scurluck 
of  Llaogunnor,  Esq.,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  married  in  17li2  to 
the  Hon.  John  Trevor,  afterwards  Baron  Trevor  of  Brombam. 

Steele  has  tbe  merit  of  having  originated  a  kind  of  periodical  litera- 
ture not  before  known  in  this  couutry.  Of  the  value  of  tbe  series  of 
works  commencing  with  '  Tbe  Tatler,'  of  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Additfon,  he  was  tbe  author,  it  is  needless  here  to  speak.  They  are 
remarkable  for  a  styltt  combining  with  the  ease  of  familiar  conversation 
grammatical  correcboess  and  purity  of  language,  for  the  invention  aud 
judgment  shown  iu  the  choice,  and  the  vert-atility  of  tbe  treatment,  of 
the  subject,  and,  above  all,  for  the  refined  and  Horatian  satire  which, 
•xpressmg  itself  in  a  tone  of  playful  irony,  and  by  means  of  allegory 
and  repreeentation  of  character  n^ver  directly  perronal,  formed  the 
taste  and  reformed  the  manners  of  the  generation  by  whom  tbe 
perusal  of  these  writings  was  regarded  as  a  passing  amusement.  Of 
the  papers  in  '  The  Tatler '  by  far  the  greater  number  are  by  Steele ; 
200  out  of  tbe  271,  of  which  it  consists,  being  wholly  or  chiefly  by 
him.  Of  the  'Spectator,*  bis  contributions  are  almost  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  Addison,  but  certainly  by  no  means  equal  in  merit. 
In  both  tbe  'Guardian'  and  'Enghshman'  Steele  bad  tbe  principal 
■bare.  Though  wanting  in  the  higher  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
essays  of  Addison,  those  by  Steele  are  marked  by  a  warm- hearted 
geniality,  a  constant  liveliness,  and  a  freshness  which  render  them 
eztremdy  pleasing.  Steele's  plays  were  published  in  12mo  by  Tonson, 
In  1755. 

STEEN,  JAN,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  the  Dutch 
school,  was  bom  at  Leyden,  in  1626,    Hia  father  was  a  brewer,  who, 


oomplying  with  bis  son's  deaire  to  be  a  painter,  put  him  apprentice  to 
Kictiolas  Knupfer,  a  German  artibt  of  considerable  note,  at  that  time 
residing  at  Utreobt.  He  afterwards  studied  under  Van  Goyen,  who 
was  so  pleased  with  hio  agreeable  manners,  and  bis  talents  as  a  painter, 
that  he  gave  him  bis  daughter  Margaret  in  marriage.  Though  Steen 
soon  acquired  grt-at  reputatiou,  he  did  not  gain  sufficieut  to  live  with 
comfort,  because  he  8peut  much  time  on  bis  pictures,  which  be  finished 
with  extraordinary  care.  His  father  therefore  advised  biin  to  set  up 
a  brewery  at  Delfc,  iu  which  be  bad  every  prospect  of  success,  but  his 
propensity  to  an  idle  and  dissolute  course  of  life  made  bim  neglect 
his  bubiness,  and  bavin  j  incurred  debta,  he  was  driven  by  necessity  to 
bis  pencil.  With  the  assistance  of  his  relations  be  set  up  a  publio* 
bouse,  which  was  much  fre;iuented,  but  ouly  gave  bim  more  oppor- 
tunity and  temptation  to  indulge  in  bis  iutempei-ate  way  of  life.  The 
scenes  which  he  saw  here  hetiaubferred,  olten  in  a  state  of  intoxica- 
tion, with  unrivalled  skill  to  the  canvas.  None  of  his  contemporaries 
surpassed  bim  in  tbe  naivetd  of  bis  compositions,  in  tbe  expression 
and  character  of  bis  figures,  and  the  skilful  distribution  of  light  and 
shade.  "  In  spirit,  humour,  and  invention,"  says  Dr.  VVaageu,  **  Steen 
excels  all  other  Dutch  painters  in  tbe  same  line  ;  to  this  is  added  a 
free,  light,  easy  touch,  a  great  freshness  and  clearness  of  colouriug, 
and  sometimes  a  delicacy  of  execution  approaching  if  not  equal  to 
Metzen."  He  sometimes  attempted  historical  subjects,  such  as  Mosee 
striking  the  Rock,  but  it  is  in  scenes  of  domestic  life,  of  the  higher  aa 
well  as  tbe  lower  classes,  that  be  is  without  an  equaL 

After  tbe  death  of  bis  wife,  by  whom  be  had  six  children,  he 
married  a  widow  with  two  children.  His  buaioess  failed,  and  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  procure  sufficient,  for  bis  subsistence,  by  tbe  sale  and 
pawning  of  bis  pictures,  whiob  in  bis  latter  years  were  slightly  painted, 
lie  died  in  1679,  leaving  his  family  in  great  distress.  His  works, 
which  bad  not  fetched  great  prices  during  bis  life,  rose  rapidly  in 
value  after  bis  deatb,  and  are  now  greatly  coveted,  auti  sold  at  high 
prices.  Several  of  his  finest  pictures  are  in  Knglaud,  in  the  Royal 
collection,  and  the  collections  of  the  Duke  of  Welliugtoo,  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Hope,  &o.  At  Lord  Spencer's  seat  at 
Altborp  tbera  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby  asoribed  to  him. 
His  drawings  are  excessitrely  scarce.  He  likewise  executed  a  few  very 
spirited  etchings,  whiob  are  also  very  scarce. 

STEEI4WYK,  HENRY,  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  painter,  of  the 
Flemish  school,  was  born  at  Steenwyk  in  1550.  He  studied  under  his 
father,  who  was  well  versed  in  painting,  architecture,  and  perspective; 
and  also  imder  John  Fredemann,  called  De  Vries.  Like  bis  master, 
he  painted  architectural  subjects;  but  excelled  him  aod  all  bis  con- 
temporaries in  truth,  dttlicacy,  transpartrnce,  and  neatness.  His 
favourite  subjects  were  tbe  interiors  of  Gothic  oburohes  aud  convents, 
and  mo>t  frequently  views  by  night,  when  they  were  illumiuated  by 
flambeaux  or  tapers.  He  was  a  consummate  maater  of  chiaroscuro, 
and  bis  lights  and  shadows  are  dibtiibuted  wiih  the  greatest  judgment. 
Tbe  reflections  of  bis  lights  are  beautiful,  and  every  column,  and  all 
the  details  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  are  represented  with  perfrct  truth 
and  precision.  His  pictures  are  usually  enriched  with  figures  by 
Breughel,  Van  Tulden,  and  other  didtinguished  artists.  His  genuiue 
works  are  extremely  rare,  and  very  highly  prissed  all  oTer  Europe.  To 
avoid  the  troubles  of  war,  he  retii'ed  to  Frankfurt,  where  he  died 
about  1604. 

STEENWYK,  HENRY,  tbe  Younger,  the  son  of  tbe  precedirg^, 
was  bom  in  1585.  He  followed  the  styU  of  his  father,  by  whom  be 
was  very  carefully  instructed,  nnd  very  good  judges  kiave  thoui^bt  that 
be  often  equalled  him.  His  friend  Vaudyck,  for  whom  he  frequently 
painted  the  architectural  aod  perspective  backgrounds  of  his  pictur.  a, 
induced  bim  to  visit  England,  and  introduced  him  to  ttie  court  of 
Charles  I.,  where  he  met  with  the  encouragement  due  to  his  talents, 
and  found  employment  in  this  country  for  sevrral  yt^arsL  He  died  at 
Loudon,  when  atill  young,  but  in  what  year  is  unceitain.  Hia  widow, 
who  bad  been  instructed  by  her  husband,  retired  to  Amsterdam  after 
bis  death,  and  practised  paiotiug  there:  her  works  were  greatly 
esteeaied  and  readily  purchased  at  high  prices.  Tiie  celebrated  Ptoter 
Neefs,  father  and  eon,  were  among  the  disciples  of  the  elder  Steen- 
wyk. The  portrait  of  the  son  by  Vandyck  is  engraved  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  portraits  of  the  chief  artiots  of  bis  time. 

STEEVENS,  GEORGK,  was  born  at  Stepney,  in  1736.  His  father 
waa  conncoted  with  mercantile  pursuits  iu  Loudon,  being  a  director 
of  tbe  East  ludia  Company.  Qforge  Steevera  Was  placed  on  tbe 
foundation  at  Eton,  and  became  a  seboiar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge-, 
in  1754.  His  first  publication,  and  a  most  useful  one,  was  the  reprint, 
in  four  Tolumes,  octavo,  of  *  Twenty  of  the  Plays  of  Shakespeare^ 
being  the  wbole  number  printed  in  quarto  during  his  Lifetime,'  &c 
These  plays  profess  to  be  literal  copies  of  those  rare  editions; 
and  in  several  instances  the  various  readings  of  other  quarto  editions 
are  given  in  the  foot-notes.  This  was  an  acceptable  service  to  alV 
students  of  our  great  poet;  and  a  comparison  of  many  of  these  playa 
with  the  originals  enables  us  to  say  that  the  reprints  are  remarkably 
faithful  This  reprint  appeared  in  1766.  The  reputation  which 
Steevens  thus  acquired  led,  no  doubt,  to  his  association  with  JohnHon 
in  the  edition  of  Sbakspere  which  appeared  in  1773  with  their  joint 
names.  In  this  edition  his  assisrance  waa  of  eeseutial  service ;  for  he 
brought  to  the  task  of  editing  Sbakspere  qualities  in  whiob  Johnson 
wat  deficient— ft  more  aocurate  knowledge  of  early  English  Uteratnro, 
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■ad  greater  precision  in  verbal  criticism.  Neither  his  character  nor 
that  of  Uie  age  to  which  he  belonged  would  have  led  him  to  anj 
complete  conception  of  Shakspere'*  excellence ;  but  what  he  professed 
to  do,  he  did  satisfactorily.  He  collated  all  the  copies  diligently ;  he 
restored  many  readings  which  had  been  tampered  with  by  his  editorial 
predecessors ;  and  he  judiciously  adhered  to  the  old  copies,  without 
Attempting  to  regulate  the  metre  according  to  the  poetical  creed 
of  his  day.  In  1778  the  second  edition  by  Johnson  and  Steevens 
appeared,  in  which  Malone  had  rendered  some  assistance;  but 
]tf alone,  in  1780,  published  a  supplement  containing  the  doubtful 
plays  and  the  poems.  This  appeared  eomethiog  like  a  setting- 
up  on  his  own  account ;  and  Steepens,  who  thought  too  highly  of 
himself  to  pay  much  respect  to  others,  scarcely  forgave  this.  He  and 
Halone  at  length  became  rival  editors,  each  working  with  very  laudable 
diligfuce  in  that  species  of  commentary  which  resulted  from  their 
antiqusrian  knowledge ;  but  each  quite  incapable  of  throwing  any 
sew  light  upon  the  poet  by  a  genial  admiration  and  a  philosophical 
estimate  of  bis  wonderful  performances.  Their  rivalry,  in  all  proba- 
bility, gave  a  new  direction  to  thu  labours  of  Steevens.  He  dedicated 
biiiiself  to  the  production  of  another  edition,  in  which  he  should  cast 
aside  the  principles  which  had  guided  his  former  labours.  He  pos- 
sessed a  more  decided  and  more  acute  mind  than  Malone ;  and,  with 
an  ill  concealed  contempt  of  the  plodding  diligence  of  his  old  fellow- 
labourer,  he  went  to  work  to  give  us  a  new  Shaksperian  metre,  such 
as  would  satisfy  the  most  precise  disciple  of  the  ten-syllable  school 
He  proposed,  '*  instead  of  a  timid  and  servile  adherence  to  ancient 
copies,"  to  proceed  to  the  "  expulsion  of  useless  and  supernumerary 
syllables,  and  an  occasional  supply  of  such  as  might  fortuitously  have 
been  omitted."  The  edition  in  which  this  process  was  perfected  was 
produced  in  1793,  in  15  vols. ;  and  such  was  his  commendable  anxiety 
for  its  correctuess,  that  he  often  walked  from  his  house  at  Hampstead 
to  his  printer*B  in  London,  before  daybreak,  that  he  might  correct  the 
proof-sheets.  His  experiment  was  perfectly  successful  with  a  public 
not  very  critical,  who  were  thus  presentt^d  with  what  he  called  "a 
commodious  and  pleasant  text  of  Shakespeare."  That  text  remained 
undisputed  in  its  authority  till  the  publication  of  Malone*s  posthu- 
mous edition  by  Boswell  in  1821,  in  which  some  attempts  were  made 
to  adhere  to  the  early  copies ;  and  no  popular  edition,  conducted  upon  a 
different  pricciple,  appear<^d  till  that  of  Mr.  Knight,  in  1838.  In  his 
edition  of  1793  Steevens  made  his  well-known  avowal  that  bo  did  not 
reprint  the  poems  of  Sbakspere,  "because  the  strongest  act  of  parliament 
that  could  be  framed  would  fail  to  compel  readen  into  their  service." 

With  the  exception  of  bis  various  editions  of  Sbakspere,  Steevens 
did  not  apply  himself  to  any  extensive  work.  He  assisted  Nichols  in 
his  'Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Hogarth,'  and  Isaac  Reed  in  the 
'  Biographia  Dramatica.'  H  is  ample  means  put  him  above  the  necessity 
of  literary  labour.  But  his  leisure  was  amply  filled  up  by  a  system  of 
excittrment,  which  was  not  calculated  to  add  to  his  happiness  or  his 
reputation.  He  had  the  command,  which  his  acuteness  and  sarcastic 
power  might  easily  secure,  of  a  newspaper  and  a  review ;  and  the  *  St. 
James's  Chronicle '  and  the  *  Critical  Keview '  were  made  the  vehicles 
of  the  bitterest  attacks  upon  the  literary  characten  of  those  to  whom 
in  private  he  was  all  smiles  and  courtesy.  In  some  satirical  verses,  as 
malignant  as  his  own  paragraphs,  and  rather  coarser,  we  have  this 
character  of  him  (  Nichols's  *  Literary  Anecdotes,'  viil  540) : — 

"  Mark  the  old  beau's  grimaces,  bis  smirk  and  palaver ; 
Hark  bis  crest  and  fine  folds,  but  beware  of  his  slaver,** 

Johnson  said  of  him,  in  answer  to  Beauclerk's  assertion  "  He  is  very 
malignant,"  "  No  Sir,  he  is  not  malignant.  He  is  mischievous,  if  you 
will.  He  would  do  no  man  an  esfcential  injury ;  he  may  indeed  love 
to  make  spoit  of  people  by  vexing  their  vanity."  This,  most  probably, 
was  the  true  state  of  the  esse.  Steevens  had  no  domestic  ties,  and 
men  were  afraid  of  him.  Johnson  said,  on  another  occasion,  in  which 
there  is  little  doubt  be  alluded  to  him,  **  Sir,  he  lives  like  on  outlaw." 
His  mock  praise,  his  sarcastic  politeness,  his  anonymous  ridicule, 
gratiBed  his  sense  of  power,  h  e  had  higher  abilities  and  more  scholar- 
ship than  many  of  the  solemn  critics  who  were  then  busied  about  our 
early  literature;  for  then,  ss  it  always  must  be,  the  small  men,  who 
applied  themselves  to  verbal  criticism,  fancied  themselves  great  (to 
use  Bentley's  forcible  image)  when  they  were  on  a  giaot's  shoulders. 
While  bteevens,  in  his  own  notes  on  Sbakspere,  is  making  the  most 
profound  bows^  to^  this  man's  learning  and  that  man's  iugenuity,  we 
can  see  him  winking  as  it  were  npon  his  readers,  and  whispering, 
'*  what  owls  1 "  Amongst  other  tricks,  and  his  tricks  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  some  of  them  rather  elaborately  concocted  with  a  view  to 
mitiltad  his  successors,  ho  set  up  mock  commentators,  under  the  names 
of  Amner  and  CoUins,  to  perpetrate  dirty  annotations  to  which  he  was 
ashamed  to  put  his  own  name ;  and  he  once  signed  a  bitter  attack  on 
Capell,  in  his  own  edition,  with  the  name  of  his  timid  rival  Malone. 
George  Steevens  died  at  Hampstead,  January  22,1800 ;  and  was  buried 
at  Poplar,  where  bis  memory  is  graced  bv  one  of  Klaxman's  monuments. 
STKTANI,  TOMMASO  BE',  the  first  Neapolitan  painter  mentioned 
at  the  revival  of  art  in  the  ISth  century,  was  bom  about  1280.  A 
contemporsry  of  Cimabue,  he  has  b^^en  represented  by  Neapolitan 
writers  as  superior  to  that  painter,  but  Marco  da  Siena  says  that  he 
was  inferior  to  Cimabue  in  grandeur  of  style.  Tommaso  was  patrouised 
by  Charles  of  Anjou  and  Charles  II.    He  painted  the  chapel  of  the 


Mlnutoli,  in  the  Duomo,  mentioned  by  Boccaccio,  with  a  series  of 
fz«scoes  representing  the  Passion  of  our  Saviour.  None  of  his  works 
have  come  down  to  the  present  time.  The  year  of  his  death  is 
uncertain,  but  was  probably  about  1310. 

STETANO  (called  Fiobentino),  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1801. 
Though  his  most  celebrated  works,  in  the  church  of  Ara  Coele  at 
Rome,  Santo  Spirito  at  Florence,  and  elsewhere,  are  no  more,  he 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  disciple  of  Qiotto,  and  the  only  one 
who  attempted  something  beyond  the  mere  imitation  of  his  master, 
whom,  according  to  Yasari,  he  excelled  in  every  department  of  the 
art.  He  was  the  son  of  a  daughter  of  Giotto's  named  Caterina.  He 
was  the  first  who  attempted  foreshortening,  and  if  ho  did  not  com- 
pletely succeed  in  this,  he  certainly  made  improvements  in  perapective, 
and  gave  new  vari^'ty  of  character  and  life  to  his  heads.  He  died  in 
1350.  No  authenticated  picture  of  his  remains  in  Tuscany,  "  unless," 
says  Lanzi,  "  we  except  a  Christ,  in  the  Campo  Santo  of  Pisa,"  which 
is  in  a  greater  style  than  the  works  of  his  master,  but  retouched. 

STE'FANO,  TOMMASO  DI,  supposed  to  havo  been  the  sou  and 
pupil  of  the  preceding,  bora  according  to  Yasari  in  1324,  was  called 
QiOTTiNO,  from  the  resemblance  of  his  works  to  those  of  Giotto.  A 
Pieth,  at  S.  Romigi  at  Florence,  and  some  frescoes  of  his  at  Assisi, 
bear  indisputable  marks  of  that  style.  Yasari  says  that  he  finished 
his  works  with  great  care  and  devotion,  being  always  desirous  rather 
of  glory  than  gain.     He  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  thirty-two. 

STETFANI,  AGOSTI'NO,  an  Italian  composer  of  great  eminence 
in  the  17th  century,  was  bom,  about  1655,  at  Castello  Franco.  In 
his  youth  he  was  entered  a  chorister  at  St.  Mark's,  Yenice,  where  a 
German  nobleman,  pl<»ased  with  his  singing  and  appearance,  obtained 
his  discharge  from  the  church,  took  him  into  Bavaria,  there  bestowed 
on  him  a  learned  and  liberal  education,  the  musical  part  of  it  under 
Ercole  Beroabei,  and  finally,  when  he  had  arrived  at  the  proper  age, 
got  him  ordained.  Ho  thenceforward  took  the  title  of  **  abate,"  by 
which  he  is  now  commonly  known.  His  ecclesiastical  compositions 
soon  became  numerous,  were  much  admired,  spread  his  fame,  and 
attracted  the  notice  of  Ernest,  duke  of  Brunswick,  father  to  George  I. 
of  England,  who,  though  a  Protestant,  invited  the  Romau  Catholic 
and  clerical  musician  to  Hanover,  made  him  director  of  his  chamber 
music,  and  committed  to  him  the  management  of  the  opera,  tht-n  just 
beginning  to  raise  its  head  in  Germany.  But  the  intrigues  of  singers 
at  length  wearied  bim  of  his  theatrical  and  rather  incongruous  occu- 
pation, though  not  till  he  had  composed  several  operas,  which, 
translated  from  Italian  into  German,  were  performed  at  Hamburg 
botween  1694  and  1700.  These  however  are  forgotten ;  but  his 
madrigals,  motets,  and,  more  especially,  his  duets,  of  which  Caroline, 
consort  of  George  II.,  collected  nearly  a  hundred,  are  the  best  known 
of  all  his  works,  and  of  which  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  Handel 
acknowledged  his  twelve  celebrated  duets  to  have  been  written  in 
imitation  of  them. 

Steffaiii  was  not  only  a  musician  but  a  statesman.  He  had  a  consi- 
derable share  in  concerting,  with  the  courts  of  Yienna  and  Katisbon, 
the  scheme  for  erecting  the  duchy  of  Brunswick-LUnenburg  into  an 
electorate,  for  which  service  the  elector  assigned  him  a  handsome 
pension,  and  Pope  Innocent  XI.  gave  him  the  bishopric  of  Spiga.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  no  longer  put  his  name  to  his  oompoBltions, 
but  adopted  that  of  his  secretary,  Gregorio  Piva;  and  in  1708  relin- 
quished his  appointments  in  Hanover  in  favour  of  the,  afterwardsi 
great  HandeL    He  died  at  Frankfurt,  in  1730. 

STEFFENS,  HEINRICH,  was  bom  at  Stavanger  in  Norway  on 
May  2,  1773.  His  parents  removed  in  1779  to  Helsingor,  where  he 
received  his  early  education,  and  in  1787  he  was  taken  to  Copenhagen, 
as  his  early-displajed  piety  and  eloquence  seemed  to  point  out 
divinity  as  his  proper  study,  though  he  had  already  acquired  a  great 
fondness  for  natural  history.  In  1790  he  was  entered  at  the  University 
of  Copenhagen,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself  that  he  received  in 
1794  a  travelling  prize.  He  spent  the  summer  of  that  year  at  Bergen 
in  Norway,  and  in  the  autumn  while  proceeding  to  Germany  he  suf- 
fered shipwreck  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe,  saving  only  his  life,  and  that 
with  difficulty.  After  residing  about  a  year  in  Hamburg,  he  removed 
to  Kiel,  wherein  1796  he  gave  lectures  in  natural  history,  and  acted 
as  private  tutor.  He  however  felt  a  want  of  a  fundamental  principle 
in  natural  science,  and,  repairing  to  Jena,  imagined  that  he  found  in 
the  theories  of  Schelliog  what  he  needed.  He  was  intrusted  with  the 
revision  of  Schelling's  writings  on  natural  philosophy  in  1800,  and 
became  one  of  the  warmest  supporten  of  the  doctrines  of  ScheUing's 
school  (then  in  its  most  flourishing  state),  at  least  so  far  as  they 
were  restricted  to  natural  philosophy.  After  having  been  created 
adjunct  to  the  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Jena,  he 
repaired  to  Freiberg,  where  he  was  instructed  by  and  acquired  the 
friendship  of  Werner.  While  here  he  wrote  his  *  Goognostisch-Geolo- 
gischen  Aufsiitze'  (' Geognostio-Geological  Essays'),  not  published  till 
1810,  which  heexpsnded  in  1811-19  into  three  volumes  of  a  *  Handbuch 
der  Oryktognosie.'  On  retuming  to  Denmark  in  1802,  he  excited 
considerable  attention  by  his  lectures ;  but  as  he  experienced  some 
coldness  from  influential  persons,  he  accepted  in  1804  a  call  from  the 
University  of  Halle  to  become  professor  there,  and  while  there  pub- 
lished (in  1806)  his  ^GrundcUge  der  philosophischen  Naturwissen- 
schaft'  ('Fundamental  Features  of  Philosophical  Natural  Science'). 
The  yean  1807-9  he  spent  with  his  friends  in  Holstein.     He  then 
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returned  to  Halle,  and  took  en  eziremf  ly  aotive  part»  not  nnattended 
•with  danger,  in  Uie  secret  preparations  of  tho  Prussian  patriots  to 
oaat  ofif  the  Freoch  yoke,  which  they  felt  to  be  alike  burdensome  and 
disgraceful.  When  the  time  for  action  arrived,  Steffena  joined  the 
Prussian  forces  as  a  volunteer,  and  by  his  enthnsiaatio  addreaaea  roused 
and  supported  the  energy  of  his  comrades,  with  whom  he  continued 
till  the  entry  into  Paris  in  1818.  After  thia  he  returned  to  Breslan, 
where  he  had  been  created  professor  of  physics  and  of  natural  history. 
These  offices  he  held  till  1881,  when  he  removed  in  a  similar  capacity 
to  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  which  oity  he  died  on  February  13, 
1845.  Wliile  in  Breslau  he  wrote,  in  conneotion  with  what  may  be 
called  his  professional   pursuits,  his   'Anthropologie,'  published  in 

1822,  in  which  he  strove  to  elucidate  on  philosophical  priociplee  the 
existence  of  mankind  in  connection  with  the  universe.  This  subject 
he  continued  in  his  '  PolemiMhe  Bliittem  Kur  B«forderung  der 
speculativen  Physik'  ('  Polemical  Leaves  for  the  advancement  of  Specu- 
lative Physics'),  in  two  parts,  issued  in  1825  and  1886;  but  these 
works  rather  represent  the  philosophy  of  the  Schelling  school  than  add 
to  our  knowledge  by  any  new  facts.  The  intellectual  activity  and 
mental  riches  of  Steffens  however  were  not  confined  to  one  branch  of 
knowledge,  and  he  frequently  and  sacoessfully  appealed  to  the  present 
thoughts  and  feelioga  of  his  fellow-oonntrymen.  To  this  description 
of  works  belong  his  essay  'Ueber  die  Idee  der  Universitaten '  ('On 
the  Ideas  of  the  Universities'),  1809;  'Die  gegenwartige  Zeit,  und 
wio  sie  geworden'  (*The  present  Time,  and  what  it  will  become'), 
1817 ;  and  '  Ueber  geheime  Yerbindungen  auf  Universitiiten '  ('  On 
the  secret  Societies  of  the  Universities  ),  in  1886.  His  disiudioation 
also  to  the  attempted  church  union  in  Prussia  rendered  him  at  first 
the  leader  of  a  considerable  number  of  dissenters  from  that  union, 
and  at  length  involved  him  in  many  oootroversiee,  which  ultimately 
occasioned  the  production  of  his  work  '  Von  der  fsJachen  Theologie 
und  dem  wahren  Qlauben'  ('On  the  false  Theology  and  the  true 
Faith '),  in  1824,  of  which  more  than  one  edition  has  been  called  for. 
In  1831  he  published  *  Wie  idh  wieder  Luthenmer  wurde  und  was  mir 
das  Lutherthum  ist'  ('How  I  became  again  a  Lutheran,  and  what 
Lutheranism  is  to  me'),  which  is  a  personal  confession  of  faith, 
certainly  of  the  Pietist  class,  but  it  is  of  a  Car  higher  character  of 
thought  than  that  of  moat  of  the  works  of  that  sect^  and  appears  to  be 
the  result  of  an  inward  struggle  against  the  modern  system  of  abso- 
lutism, which  principle  he  defines  aa  a  positive  surrender  of  the 
belief  in  the  personality  of  the  Deity.  In  1827  also  he  atruok 
into  a  new  line :  he  began  a  series  of  novels,  of  which  the  first  '  Die 
Familien  Walaeth  und  Leith,'  in  three  volumes,  was  followed  in  1828 
by  '  Die  vier  Norweger,'  in  six  volumes,  and  that  by  '  Malcolm '  in 
two.  These  novels  contain  many  references  to  himself  both  in  the 
incidents  and  opinions,  but  they  also  contain  well-defined  pictures  of 
the  peouliaritiea  of  national  character,  narratives  of  the  historical 
eveots  of  the  period,  with  lively  and  correct  descriptions  of  scenery, 
especially  that  of  his  native  country  in  *  The  Four  Norwegians,'  and 
all  are  penetrated  with  a  deep'lyiog  religious  feeling,  which  give 
them  a  peculiar  character.  In  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  occupied 
himself  with  writing  a  detailed  autobiography,  'Was  ich  erlebte,' 
published  in  ten  volumes,  from  ]  840  to  1846.  It  is  perhaps  too  minute, 
but  contains  many  interesting  facts,  and  a  fragment  of  it  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  'Adventures  on  the  Boad  to 
Paris,'  an  account  of  the  advance  of  the  allied  armies  in  1818.  Since 
his  death  some  posthumous  works  have  been  published, '  Nachgelassene 
Scbriften/  with  a  preface  by  Schelling. 

STEIBELT,  DANIEL,  a  celebrated  composer  for,  and  performer 
on,  the  pianoforte,  bom  about  1766,  at  Berlin,  where  his  father  was  a 
manufacturer  of  musical  instruments.  When  a  yonth,  attracting  the 
notice  of  William  IIL  of  Prussia,  he  was  educated  at  the  charge  of 
that  monarch,  and  soon  distinguished  himself.  In  his  travels  he 
visited  Paris  and  London.  In  the  former  city  he  had  the  honour  to 
introduce  Haydn's  'Creation,'  and  also  published  many  works:  in 
the  latter  he  made  a  considerable  stay,  took  many  pupils,  and  pro- 
duced and  printed  much  pianoforte  musia  He  afterwards  returned 
to  l^ia  native  country,  and  finally  settled  at  St.  Peteraburg,  where  he 
was  appointed  maitre  de  ohapelle  to  the  emperor.     He  there  died  in 

1823,  in  distressing  circumstances,  for  he  had  lived  thoughtlessly ~  to 
use  B  very  mild  epithet  Steibelt  may  almoat  be  said  to  have  formed 
a  \tianoforte  school,  to  which  the  term  '  sparkling '  may  be  applied. 
His  best  compositions  are  remarkable  for  brilliancy,  and  what  we  will 
venture  to  call  picturesque  effect,  and  bis  execution  of  them  was  sin- 
gularly delicote,  animated,  and  beautifuL  He  oomposed  also  some 
operas,  which  were  performed  Ui  Pftris  and  in  Sk  Petersburg,  but 
these  did  not  survive  their  author. 

STEIN,  HEINKICH  FAlEDftlCH  KARL,  BARON  VON,  the  great 
Prussian  statesman,  was  bom  at  Nassau  on  the  16th  of  October  1767. 
He  was  the  thurd  son  and  ninth  child  of  bis  father  Karl  Philipp  von 
Stein,  the  descendant  of  one  of  the  old  noble  families  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  possessor  of  Urge  estates,  and  who  had  been  in  high 
official  employment  under  the  archbishop^lector  of  Blaios.  In  1778 
the  future  statesman  went  to  the  University  of  Qottingen  to  study  law. 
He  afterwards  continued  his  studies  at  Wetslar  and  Vienna.  In  1779 
ho  entered  the  i'russian  official  service  as  a  director  of  mines ;  and  in 
this  capacity,  and  in  others  to  which  he  was  sucoessively  appointed 
during  the  lifetime  of  Fkederiok  the  Qreat^  he  laid  the  foundation  of 


hia  reputation  for  administrative  talent  In  1786,  on  the  death  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  Stein,  in  company  with  his  friends,  Oouot  von 
Redem  and  Count  Soblabrendorf,  visited  England;  and  while  here  he 
made  it  his  business  to  study  the  constitution  and  social  arrangements 
of  the  country  with  the  utmost  attention.  The  impressions  made 
upon  him  by  what  he  saw  and  heard  in  thia  country,  worked  power- 
fully on  his  mind,  and  had  much  influence  upon  his  future  career. 
In  particular  he  seems  about  this  time  to  have  begun  to  have  less 
respect  for  that  theoretical  republicanism  to  which,  with  other  young 
Germans,  he  had  till  then  been  attached,  and  to  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  greatness  and  strength  of  such  a  ooimtry  as 
Britain  was  owing  less  to  peculiarities  of  her  constitution,  which 
might  be  supposed  to  have  an  abstract  value,  than  to  the  reality  of 
free  and  popular  institutions  which  time  and  the  genius  of  the  people 
had  consolidated.  On  his  return  to  Prussia,  he  resumed  his  official 
employment  in  connection  with  the  ndminiatration  of  the  mines  of  the 
kingdom;  and  about  the  same  tiuie  he  married  the  Countess  of 
Wallmoden-Qimbom.  Aa  he  had  himsulf  inherited  large  property, 
this  marriage  made  him  extremely  wealthy.  In  1793,  at  which  time 
the  Prussian  Government  of  Frederick  William  II.  was  engaged  in 
organising  some  Westphalian  provinces  which  had  been  added  to  the 
kingdom.  Stein  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  oommission  for  that 
purpose ;  and  he  afterwards  became  director,  then  president,  and  in 
1796  he  was  appointed  supreme  president  of  the  We«tphalia  Chambers 
of  Wesel,  Hamm,  and  Minden;  and  in  this  capacity  he  introdaced 
many  improvements  into  the  agriculture,  greatly  improved  the  roads, 
and  ameliorated  other  parts  of  the  social  economy  of  the  provinces 
under  his  administration. 

The  above  however  were  but  the  preliminary  employments  of  this 
remarkable  man ;  and  it  was  during  the  eventful  reign  of  the  Prussian 
king  Frederick  WillUm  III.  (1797-1840),  or  rather  during  the  earUer 
and  mora  eventful  part  of  that  reign,  that  Stein  was  to  accomplish 
the  labours  which  have  made  his  name  famous.  In  1804,  on  the 
death  of  Count  Struensee,  be  was  invited  to  Berlin  as  minister  of  the 
department  of  indirect  taxes,  excise,  salt-works,  trade,  commerce, 
public  debt,  Ac*  In  this  important  post  he  laboured  indefatigably ; 
and  he  had  already  e£feoted,  under  much  difficulty,  many  reforms  in 
the  administration  in  Prussia,  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  a  removal  of 
restrictions  on  internal  commerce,  when  those  misunderstandings 
between  Napoleon  and  the  Prussian  king  began  which  led  to  the 
French  invasion  and  conquest  of  Prussia.  Stein,  from  the  very  firsts 
took  a  thoroughly  German  and  patriotic  view  of  the  war  which  the 
coalition  was  wsging  against  Napoleon,  and  his  diflerences  with  his 
colleagues  in  the  ministry  on  this  and  other  subjecta  led  to  his 
dismissal  in  the  early  part  of  1807.  The  battle  of  Friedland  on  the 
14th  of  June  in  that  year  decided  the  fate  of  Prussia.  By  the  peaoe 
of  Tilsit  the  kingdom  was  shorn  of  mora  than  half  its  territory  ;  and 
what  remained  was  given  back  to  the  Prussian  king,  to  be  governed 
by  him,  rather  as  a  tributary  of  the  French  Empire  than  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign.  Then  was  the  moment  for  Stein's  ro-appearance. 
He  had  gone  to  reside  on  his  family  property  in  Nassau ;  but  on  being 
invited  by  the  oppressed  and  desponding  Frederick  William  to  become 
the  minister  of  what  remained  of  his  kingdom,  be  at  once  complied* 
He  developed  his  plan  for  restoring  Prussia  to  her  place  in  Europe. 
The  essence  of  the  plan  was  contained  in  these  striking  words,  "  What 
the  state  loses  in  extensive  greatness,  it  must  make  up  by  intensive 
strength."  The  means  towwis  this  ^intensive"  strengthening  of 
Prussia  proposed  by  Stein  were  most  thorough-going.  They 
amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  radical  change  of  system  in  Prussian 

golitios  and  administration.  The  true  strength  of  the  kingdom,  said 
tein,  was  to  be  found  not  in  the  aristocracy,  but  in  the  whole  nation. 
Let  villenage  therefore  be  abolished  throughout  Prussia  by  indemni- 
fying the  noblee;  let  class-distinctions  in  the  eye  of  the  law  be 
abolished  as  soon  as  possible;  let  nobles  pay  the  land-tax  as  well  as 
others ;  let  the  old  rule  of  the  Prussian  military  service,  which  pre- 
vented any  but  noblea  from  being  commissioned  officers,  be  abrogated. 
He  urged  also  the  formation  of  a  monicipal  system  in  Prussia  not 
unlike  that  of  England ;  and  he  devised  a  scheme  by  which  the 
Prussian  youth  could  be  gradually,  and  yet  univemally,  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms — ^the  pecuUarity  of  the  scheme  being  that  the  youth 
should  be  trained  in  successive  bstchesy  so  as  not  to  increase  the  army 
and  awaken  the  suspicion  of  Napoleon.  These  and  many  other 
reforms,  forming  in  their  aggregate  what  has  since  been  called  **  Stein's 
system,"  he  explained  to  the  king  and  others.  He  was  able  also 
personally,  to  lome  extent^  to  carry  them  into  effect  with  the  beat 
resultSb  Napoleon  however  had  heard  of  *'  one  Stein  "  who  was  engaged 
in  retrieving  by  such  means  the  reverses  of  Prussia ;  and  in  November 
1808  Stein  was  obliged  to  resign  the  miniatry  and  take  refuge  in 
Austria.  Befure  his  departure  he  addressed  a  ciroular  to  all  the  high 
officials  of  the  kingdom,  in  which,  so  far  as  he  deemed  it  prudent,  he 
explained  the  features  of  his  "  system."  Fh>m  what  he  said  in  this 
ciroular,  it  became  dear  that  his  "system"  looked  forward  to  some- 
thing more  than  mere  administrative  changes  in  Prussia- that,  in 
rhort,  it  contemplated  the  formation  of  a  free  national  ropresentaiion, 
in  which  all  who  possessed  one  hundred  sores  of  land,  or  were 
engaged  in  trade  extensively,  or  in  the  culture  of  letters,  should  take 
part  in  the  legislation.  The  administrative  part  of  Stein's  system, 
more  especially  as  regarded  the  army  and  the  mttnicipality,  was  put 
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into  effect  by  bis  raccessor  in  tbe  mini»try,  Conni,  afterwards  Prince, 
Ton  bardenberg ;  and  tbe  result  was,  as  Stein  had  foreseen,  tbat  during 
tbf  time  of  Prussia's  apparent  ruin  and  weakness,  she  was  gradually 
gathering  strength  tor  the  struggle  tbat  should  restore  her  to  liberty. 
Hot  was  Steiii  in  his  exile  idle.  A|»art  altogether  from  the  system  of 
institutions  which  bn  bad  framed  and  recommended,  be  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  autbor  and  founder  of  tbat  secret  and  patriotic  society, 
having  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  tbe  French  and  the  recovery  of 
Prussian  and  German  independence,  which  between  1808  and  1818 
pervMded,  under  tbe  name  oi  Tugendbundf  all  ranks  of  Qerman 
SSo'ciety,  and  embraced  the  noblest  German  spirits  of  the  time. 
This  Tugend-bwid  however  contemplated  also  a  future  of  free  repre- 
sentative institutions  for  Prussia  and  (Germany  when  they  should  be 
libentted. 

In  lbl2  Stein  went  to  Russia,  and  attached  himself  as  oounsellor  to 
tbe  Emperor  Ah  xander,  tlien  about  to  begin  his  great  final  struggle 
with  NHpoleon  I  In  1813,  after  tbe  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Saxony, 
be  was  named  chief  of  the  Admioistrative  Council  of  all  the  German 
territories  m  the  posseasion  of  the  Allies ;  and  in  this  year  tbe  fruits 
of  Lie  **  sy«tem  "  and  of  the  *'  Tugend-bund,"  so  far  as  Prussia  was  con- 
cerned, «ere  seen  in  tbe  univei-sal  rising  and  the  excellent  discipline 
of  tbe  Pra-siau  **  land  web  r.*'  In  1814  Stein  accompanied  the  Allies 
into  PariH,  and  in  the  debates  then  in  proi^ress  as  to  the  terms  on  wbicb 
France  should  be  let  oi},  be  took  a  truly  Prussian  view,  and  argued  for 
a  far  greater  measure  of  vengeance  on  France  for  the  injuries  she  had 
inoictrd  on  Europe  since  1792  than  the  leaders  of  tbe  Allies  were  dis- 
posed to  exact.  Steiu's  part  in  the  Congress  of  Vienna  was  not  great. 
Ht-  was  charKcd  with  the  preparation  of  some  plans  coLuected  with 
tbe  re-organisation  of  Germany;  and  he  afterwards  published  bis 
views  on  tiist  subject.  After  the  final  overthrow  of  Napoleon  I.  in 
1815,  Stein's  influence  with  the  leaders  of  tbe  Allies  was  gone.  Uis 
notions  of  free  institutions,  of  reprefentative  government,  and  of  a 
federal  alliance  of  all  the  Gernian  states  by  means  of  a  popularly- 
elected  Diet,  were  not  to  tbe  taste  of  the  Russian  emperor  and  the 
otber  powers  of  tbe  Congress.  Even  tbe  Prussian  king,  who  at  firsts 
under  Stein's  inspiration,  was  disposed  to  make  a  stand  for  tbe  liberal 
nse  of  tbe  Kuropean  opportuuity  affoided  by  Napoleon's  fall,  deserted 
bis  adviser,  and  joined  the  absolutist  league.  The  intrigaes  of  Mont- 
gelas,  tbe  Bavsrian  minister,  representing  the  jealousies  of  some  of  the 
minor  German  states,  bad  something  to  do  with  Stein's  loss  of  influence. 
Be  retired  into  private  life,  and  had  the  pain  of  teeing  the  Proa^ian 
sovereign  and  government  relapsing  from  bis  *' system"  even  in  the 
administrative  purts,  while  tbe  attainment  of  a  national  representation, 
as  the  means  of  German  union,  seemed  postponed  to  a  far  distant  day. 
liis  naujc  however  lived  in  tbe  hearts  of  pHtriotic  Prussians,  and  from 
time  to  time  be  was  beard  of.  In  1816  he  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the  Prussian  Eagle ;  in  1818  he  was  at  the  Congress  of  Aix- 
laChRpelle;  in  1827  be  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
Council  of  State ;  and  in  tbe  same  year  he  was  mareschal  of  the  firet 
assembly  of  states  of  WestpbMliH.  In  the  pame  year  (1827)  he  published 
a  criticism  on  some  parts  of  Bourienne's  *  Life  of  Napoleon,'  in  which 
bis  own  share  of  tbe  events  of  1814-15  bad  been  commenteld  on.  Ue 
died  on  tbe  29tb  of  June  1831,  leaving  behind  him  tbe  reputation  of 
having  been  one  of  the  firmest  characters  and  the  greatest  statesmen 
that  Prussia  had  produced. 

SThLLA,  JACQUiiS,  a  celebrated  French  painter,  was  bom  at 
L30U  in  1596.  Uis  father,  Franyois  Stella,  who  waa  also  a  painter, 
died  wht^n  he  wsa  only  nine  years  old,  yet,  though  so  young  when  he 
lort  his  father,  Stella  is  said  to  have  bad  no  other  master.  At  the  aice 
of  twenty  he  wtnt  to  Italy,  and  at  Florence  he  was  employed  by  the 
Grand-Duke  Cosmo  II.  to  execute  the  decorations  which  were  designed 
for  the  celebrHtion  of  the  marriage  of  bia  son  Ferdinand  II.  St*  11a 
made  o>any  designs  and  painted  several  pictures  for  the  grand-duke, 
who  gave  bim  apartu  enta  and  allowed  him  a  similar  pension  to  that 
wbicb  be  gave  to  Callot  the  engraver.  After  living  seven  years  in 
Florence,  Stella  went  to  Rome  in  1623,  and  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Pouseiu,  of  whom  he  became  also  an  imitator. 

Wit  lie  in  Rome  be  waa  by  some  treacbery  or  misunderstanding 
thrown  into  prison,  and  while  in  ooofinement  he  amused  himself  with 
drawing  on  the  wall,  in  charcoal,  the  figure  of  tbe  Virgin  with  tbe 
infant  Jtsua  in  her  arms.  A  report  of  the  excellence  of  the  drawing 
reached  the  Cardinal  Barberiui,  who  went  to  see  it,  and  from  that  Umo 
a  lighted  lamp  was  suspended  over  it^  and  the  prisoneta  performed 
their  devotions  before  it. 

In  1684  Stella  returned  by  Venice  and  Milan  to  France,  with  the 
intention  of  visiting  Spain.  At  Milan  they  offered  him  the  directorship 
of  the  Academy,  with  a  view  of  retaining  bim  in  that  dty,  but  bis 
object  WHS  to  go  to  Spain,  whither  be  had  been  invited  by  the  king. 
Cardinal  Richelieu  however  suecceded  in  detaining  bim  in  Paris ;  he 
procun  d  him  apartments  io  the  Louvre,  with  the  title  of  painter  to 
the  king  and  an  annual  pension  of  1000  franca.  In  1644  he  waa  deco- 
rated with  the  cross  of  St.  Miobael,  and  was  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
principal  painter  to  the  king.    Ue  died  at  Paris,  April  20,  1667. 

Stella  remained  an  uooitator  of  the  style  of  Pou»ain,  but  he  did  not 
go  beyond  the  drawing  and  colouring  of  Poutain,  and  in  tbe  latter 
respect  be  exaggerated  tue  deftot  of  Poussin :  many  of  his  pictures  are 
very  red.  He  excelled  in  pastoral  pieces,  and  in  the  sports  of  infanta; 
b0  waa.  also  «koeUent  in  penpective  and  arebtteoturs^    Hia  chief  defect 


was  a  want  of  expression.  There  are  however  aevend  good  pictures 
by  bim  in  some  of  the  ohurobes  of  Pane,  and  there  are  a  few  at  Lyon. 
The  printa  after  Stella  amount  to  aeventl  hundreds :  his  niece,  daudioe 
Stella,  baa  engraved  fifteen  paatoral  pieces,  fifty-two  sports  of  infants, 
and  three  b<M>ka  of  ornaments.  Edelinck,  the  Poillya,  MeUu,  and 
others  have  engraved  some  of  his  greater  works.  He  etched  five  platfa 
himself,  which  are  very  acaroe,  namely,  '  The  Deaoent  fk-um  the  Cross,' 
a  Madonna,  a  Saint  George,  a  genre  piece  with  infants  dancing,  and  a 
large  print  of  the  ceremony  of  the  '  Preaentation  of  Tribute  to  the 
Grand-Duke  of  Tuicany,'  of  the  date  1621,  which  is  very  rare.  Many 
woodcuts,  apparently  by  P.  Maupin,  are  marked  '  Stella  fecit>'  but  this 
alludea  to  tbe  desigUi  not  tbe  woodcut. 

(Felibien,  Entretiem,  ftc;  D'Argenville,  Fief  da  Peintrts,  kc;  R. 
Dnmesnil,  Peintre'Oraveur  Franfait.) 

STENO,  NICHOLAS,  was  born  in  1681,  at  Copenhagen,  and  there 
also  first  studied  tbe  medical  and  other  scienoea  Bartholin  waa  hia  pre- 
ceptor in  anatomy,  and  induced  him  to  pursue  it  with  an  ardour  which 
was  crowned  with  eminent  success.  Having  left  Copenhagen,  8tei«e 
studied  for  three  years  at  Leyden,  and  for  two  at  Paria,  and  then 
travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Germany  snd  Italy.  At  Florence, 
Ferdinand  II.,  grandduke  of  Tuscany,  appointed  bim  his  physician  in 
1667  ;  and  Cosmo  III.,  the  next  duke,  rttained  him  in  the  same  post, 
and  muds  bim  tutor  to  bis  son.  In  1669  Stt-no  renounced  the 
Lutheran  faith,  in  which,  be  had  been  bom  and  educated,  but  in 
which  his  con6dence  had  been  ahaken  during  his  residence  at  P^ria  by 
Bossuet,  and  embraced  the  lioman  Catholic  religion.  Soon  after, 
Frederic  III.  of  Denmark  recalled  him,  but  it  waa  not  till  Chrietian  V., 
who  was  more  tolerant  of  Steno*s  new  fiiith,  succeeded,  tbat  he  waa 
induced  to  accept  tbe  profeasorahip  of  anatomy  at  Copenhagen.  He 
held  the  appointment  for  only  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to 
Florence,  where,  in  1677,  giving  up  the  study  of  anatomy,  he  took 
holy  orders,  and  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Heliopolia  Soon  after, 
having  been  invited  to  tbe  court  of  Hanover,  tbe  pope  made  him  vicar 
apostolical  of  the  churches  in  tbe  north,  and  in  thia  office  be  remained, 
devoting  himself  asRloutly  to  bis  religious  duties  till  1679,  when,  a 
Lutheran  prince  succeeding  to  the  government  of  Hsnover,  he  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  country.  He  retired  to  Miinster,  snd  there  and  in 
otber  parts  of  Germany  be  continued  sedulously  preaching  till  1687, 
when  be  died  at  Schwerin  in  Mecklenburg* 

Steno  ia  now  known  chiefly  through  the  results  of  bis  anatomical 
labourK,  which,  considering  tbe  short  period  occupied  in  them,  were 
neither  few  nor  unimportant.  In  bis  inaugural  dissertation,  putAiabed 
in  1661,  he  described  accurately  the  sahvary  glands  and  their  ducts, 
and  especially  that  of  the  parotid  gland,  which  Casjterius  had  regarded 
aa  a  ligament,  and  which  has  since  been  eommonly  called  Steno's 
duct,  though  it  hsd  been  before  his  time  observed  by  Gkrard  Blaatus. 
In  snotber  smsll  treatise  Steno  first  described  the  duets  of  the 
lachrymal  gland.  Hia  principal  work,  '  On  the  Muscles  and  Glands,' 
fte.,  was  published  in  1664,  and  contains,  among  many  excellent 
anatomical  descriptions,  the  first  good  account  of  the  courae  of  the 
muscttler  fibn  s  of  the  heart,  the  tongue,  and  the  pharynx,  and  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  It  includes  also  most  of  bis 
obstrvations  on  the  lymph  and  lympbatica.  In  bia  'Diecourfo  on 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Brain,'  Paris,  1679,  Steno  speaka  of  its  fibrous 
structure,  and  urges  the  propriety  of  tracing  more  oarefutly  than  bad 
been  hitherto  done  tbe  course  of  the  nerves  into  its  interior.  He 
wrote  also  several  pspers  in  the  '  Acta  Hafniensis,'  coDtaiuiug  some 
excellent  observKtions  on  the  motions  of  the  heart  in  living  animals, 
on  the  natura  of  tbe  ovaries  snd  the  ova  of  quadrupeds,  and  on  the 
dcvelopemeut  of  tbe  cbick.  A  brief  account  of  his  rssearehea  ia 
published  in  Haller,  *Bibliotheca  Anatbmica,'  tom.  i,  p.  491. 

STE'PHANUS,  ATHENIENSIS,  an  anciint  Graek  phtaioian,  tbe 
author  of  several  treati»es  still  extant.  Nothing  is  known  of  the 
events  of  bis  life,  except  tbat  (if  we  may  believe  tbe  tiilea  of  eome 
manuscripts  at  Vienna)  he  was  a  pupil  of  Theophilus  Protospatfaanus. 
(Lambeo.,  *Bibliotb.  Vindob.,'  lib.  vi.,  pp.  198,  228,  492;  lib.  va,  p. 
352,  ed.  KdUr.)  Neither  is  it  known  lor  certain  when  he  lived,  for 
his  having  Theophilus  for  his  tutor  does  not  at  all  help  to  decide  tbia 
question,  aa  it  is  equally  difficult  to  determine  the  date  of  the  master 
aa  of  the  pupil.  G.  J.  Voeeius  {*  Lib.  de  Pfailosopb.,'  cap.  18,  p.  109, 
in  *  Opera,*  tom.  iiL,  ed.  Amat.)  and  Fabricius  (*Bib4ioth.  Gr.,'  torn,  xii., 
p.  693)  think  he  is  tbe  same  as  tbe  author  who  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Stephanus  Alexsndrinua,  and  who  dedicated  bis  work  '  De  Chry- 
soposia'  to  the  Emperor  Heradiua  (A.D.  610-641);  and  that  he  might 
have  been  called  Athenieuais  from  having  been  bom  at  Athens,  and 
Alexandrinus  from  having  settled  at  Alexandria.  IVobabiy  however 
neither  of  these  great  scbolars  ever  saw  his  works  in  the  original ;  aa 
Diets,  his  editor,  notices  several  words  that  ooeor  in  them,  which 
seem  to  belong  to  the  11th  century  rather  than  the  7th.  The  first  of 
his  works  that  we  possess  is  a  GommenUry  on  tbe  *  Prognostics  *  of 
Hiffpoorates,  which  was  first  published  by  Diets  (who  calla  bim  *'  inter 
Hippocratis  interpretes  sequioris  aetetia  facile  prinoepa  "),  in  the  first 
volume  of  hia  'Scholia  in  Hippooratem  et  Galenum,'  Itegim.  Pross., 
1884.  There  is  also  a  commentary  on  the  *  Aphorisms '  which  bears 
his  name,  and  which  in  fsct  agrees  word  for  word  with  that  which  is 
commonly  attributed  to  Theophilua  Some  extracts  from  this  are 
inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  Diets's  collection.  His  oemmentaiy 
M  Galen's  *  Ad  GlaQooaem  de  Medendi  Metbodo^*  is  said  by  Fabridos 
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and  Choalant  ('HandK  der  Biidherkande  fUr  die  Aeltere  Medioin,' 
Leipng,  lb41)  to  have  be«n  first  pablfehed  at  Venica  in  Greek  by 
MdvLB,  8to,  1586 ;  bat  Dteti  doabts  the  ezistenoe  of  this  edition.  He 
has  himself  iost-rted  the  oonmeotary  in  the  first  Tolame  of  his  colleo- 
tioii  mentioned  above.  It  had  before  appesred  several  times  in  a 
Latin  translation  by  Attgnstinns  Gadalnious,  Venet,  8vo^  1564,  Lugd., 
8vo«  1555  and  1558.  Another  of  his  works  was  published  in  a  Latin 
traoBlation  by  Casp.  Wolf,  with  the  title  ^Alphabetum  Empirioum, 
sive  Dioflooridis  et  Stephani  Athenieniis  de  Remediis  Kxpertis  Liber/ 
fta,  Tiguri,  8vo,  1581.  The  treatiso  on  fevers,  sometimes  attributed 
to  Stephaous  Atheuiensis,  is  in  Uc%  by  PalladioSi  [Palladiub,  voL  iv., 
col.  645.] 

The  wt>rk  on  Alchemy  by  Stepbanns  Alezandrinns  consists  of  nine 
trpd^tis.  or  'Lectures '  (see  FHbrieius,  'Bibliotb.  Gr.,'  torn.  ziL,  p.  695), 
with  the  title  Src^iyov  'AXt^aiffipdws,  Oueovfuvucov  ^t\oc6lpou  lem 
AtBturitdKWt  MtydKiis  ical  'IcpSf  ra^s  T^x^'  *'ffpl  Xpvo'oiro4&if  Ilpa^if 
4p  e«9»  mpi&Tij.  It  was  published  in  Latin,  Patav.,  8vo,  1578,  by 
Dominie  HaimeDtus,  together  with  Democritus,  Synestus,  and  other 
writers  on  the  same  subject  The  Greek  text  is  oonuined  in  vol.  ii. 
of  Idelei^s  '  Pby»ioi  et  Mediei  Grseoi  Minores.'  8vo,  BeroL,  1842.  The 
writer  was  a  Christian,  and  lived  (as  was  before  noticed)  in  the  7th 
century.  lieinesius  (sp.  Fiibria,  '  BibL  Gr^  torn.  ziL,  p.  757)  speaks 
highly  of  his  work,  but  notices  that  he  fails  into  the  common  error  of 
the  Eastern  and  Greek  ohnrohes  of  that  age  respecting  the  prooeseaon 
ofthoUoly  Ghost 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  father  of  Alexander  Trallianua 
(Alez.  TtalL,  'De  Re  Mi'd.,*  lib.  iv.,  cap.  1,  p.  230,  ed.  Guint),  and  a 
physician  of  Ed«s«a,  sent  by  Justinian  as  ambassador  to  the  Persian 
king  (Prooop., '  De  Bello  Pers.,'  lib.  ii.,  cap.  26)  mu«t  not.be  confounded 
with  the  two  writers  noticed  in  this  article^  both  of  whom  probably 
lived  much  later. 

STE'PHANUS,  BYZANTPNUS,  a  Greek  grammarian,  ihe  author 
pf  a  geographical  dictionary,  the  earliest  probably  ever  written. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  life,  and  his  age  is  uncertain ;  he  is  placed 
by  Sazius  (' Onomftsticon,'  t  520)  in  the  latter  part  of  the  5th  century. 
Of  his  original  work  nothing  but  an  abridgment  made  by  Hermolaus, 
another  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
has  come  down  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  the  letter 
A  beginning  with  Dyroe  and  ending  with  Dodona,  which  was  first 
published  from  the  *Bibliotheca'  of  Peter  Seguier,  by  Samuel  Tennu- 
lius,  Amst,  4 to,  1669.  A  comparison  of  this  portion  of  the  original 
work  with  its  abri«}gement  will  show  how  much  valuable  matter  has 
been  omitted  by  Hermolaus.  Constaotine  Porphyrogennetus^  in  his 
book  'De  Administrando  Imperio,' a  23,  24,  and  in- that  on  the 
*Themata'  (UK  2,  Thema  6,  9,  10, 12),  quotes  from  Stephaous  and 
gives  much  fuller  extracts  than  are  found  in  the  *  Epitome^'  and  in 
one  tnotanoe  cites  him  by  name  (Thema  9,  *  De  Sicilia ; '  see  *  Ex- 
cerpta  C^nstantini  Peiresciana,'  edit  Henr.  Valesius,  p.  493 ;  and  also 
<£tymolog.  Magnum,'  too.  S^itcm).  In  the  work,  as  it  has  come 
down  to  us,  much  of  the  letter  K,  from  KE  to  KG,  is  wantinc^  which 
is  known  to  have  existed,  according  to  Scaliger,  quoted  by  Fabridus 
(*  Biblioth.  Grtsa.'  iiL  51,  Hamburg.  1717).  The  latter  part  i«  less  full 
than  the  earli(*r ;  from  Patns  to  2  little  more  than  the  names  of  places 
and  their  adjectives  are  given ;  from  this  letter  onwards  the  extracts 
oecome  less  meagre.  In  X  and  A  we  have  what,  fh>m  the  difference 
in  style,  may  be  considered  an  unourtailed  transcript  of  the  original ; 
the  first  nine  articles  of  X  are  abridged  in  the  '  Codex  Vratisl.,'  like 
those  of  the  preceding  letters,  as  if  the  epitomist  had  desisted  sud- 
denly in  his  undertaking.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  original 
material  from  the  possible  sdditioos  of  Hermolaus  prevents  na  from 
relying  with  any  certainty  on  several  passages  in  the  work  which  have 
been  thought  to  refor  to  Stephanus  himself.  Under  the  word  'Amuct^ 
pfio,  he  or  his  abrtdger  speaks  of  Eugenins,  a  grammarian  (according 
to  Suidas)  of  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius ;  in  the  article 
r^rOoi  occur  the  words,  '  as  has  been  said  by  me  in  the  Bysantica ;' 
and  under  B^Ac^  (Bethlehem)  are  expressions,  which  prove  the 
writer  of  them  to  have  been  a  Christian.  Westermann,  in  the  preface 
to  hifl  edition  of  Stephanus  (Lip^.,  8vo,  1889),  is  inclined  to  apply 
these  passages  to  him  ratUvr  than  to  Hermolaus,  nnd  his  ressons  are 
apparently  just.  In  the  Bumey  manuscript  50,  11,  254,  British 
Museum,  in  a  volume  entitled  *  Vitas,  Mores,  et  Dicta  Patrum  Sancto- 
rum, Ordine  Alphabetico  disposita,  ex  Johannis  Moschss  Prato  Spiii- 
tuali  alii^que  Auctoribus  coUecta,'  is  mention  of  a  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium,  who  is  described  as  one  of  the  scribes  or  chartularii  of 
Maurianus  the  General ;  his  great  fame  is  spoken  of,  and  a  miraculous 
scene  at  his  death  is  described,  at  which  the  narrator  and  Theodosius, 
bishop  of  Babylon,  are  said  to  have  been  present  A  Count  Mauria- 
nus lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Zeno,  a.d.  490  ('Chron.  Paschal.,' 
261 ;  'Corpus  Byzsnt.  Script./  Yenet,  1729);  and  another  was  Comes 
Domesticorum  in  the  time  of  Honorius  (Banduri,  'Comment  in  Antiq. 
C.  P.,*  lib.  ii  477,  ibid.),  and  it  is  possible  that  some  future  discovery 
may  connect  the  Stephanus  mentioned  in  this  passsge  with  the  subject 
of  this  biography. 

Westermann  has  adopted  the  title  Ethnica  CE9rur<C).  on  the  authoritv 
of  Eustathius,  instead  of  that  of  Tltpi  Il^Xcwy,  prefixed  to  the  work 
by  Aldus  and  others.  The  editions  of  Stephanus  are  Aldi  Miinutii, 
venetyfol.,  1502;  Florent  ex  Juntar.  offiein.,  fol,  1521 ;  Gesner,  Basil., 
foL,  1558;   Xylander,  Basil.,  foL,  1568|  eum  castigat;  Thomas  de 


Pbedo,  AmsteL,  1678,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  useful  commentsry, 
and  the  fragment  published  by  Tenntiliua  Luc.  Holsten.,  Lugd. 
Batav.,  1684,  with  many  annotations ;  Abraham  Berkel,  Lugd.  Bate  v., 
fol.,  1688  :  this  edition  was  finii^hed  by  Grooovius,  1694.  who  repub- 
lished the  fragment  with  a  triple  Latin  translation  in  the  7th  vol.  of 
the  'Thesaurus  Antiq.  Grsea' ;  Dindorf,  4  voIh.  8vo,  Lipa  1825; 
and  Westermann  (referred  to  above),  which  contHins  a  carefully  ravis«d 
text  and  a  praface  in  which  is  given  much  valuable  iuformution. 

The  work  of  Stephanus  contains  many  interesting  partiouian  relative 
to  history  and  mythology;  it  treats  of  towns,  nations,  and  tribes^ 
giving  to  each  proper  name  its  genttlitial  adjectiva  It  docs  not  how- 
ever appt'ar,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
author  was  to  convey  grammatical  information,  and  a  title  to  the 
work,  written  at  the  end  of  the  fragment  already  mentioned,  and 
quoted  as  proving  this,  is  not  oon-idered  genuine.  The  number  of 
authora  cited  in  the  fragment  makes  us  the  more  regret  the  loss  of  so 
valuable  a  compilation  as  the  whole  work  mu»t  hsve  been.  The 
notices  of  citi*'S  in  the  *  Epitome,'  particularly  of  those  which  struck 
coins,  are  very  useful  in  the  illustration  of  the  local  history  and 
topography  of  the  ancient  world. 

STEPHANUS.     [STEPHSN&] 

STEPHEN,  the  fii-st  Chri&tian  martyr,  has  been  supposed,  on  no 
very  sufficient  grounds,  to  have  been  one  of  the  'seventy  two  disciples.' 
It  is  more  likely  that  he  wss  a  Hellenistic  Jew,  and  one  of  the  large 
body  converted  on  the  day  of  Peoteoobt  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter. 
He  appean  to  have  been  a  person  of  some  reputatiun,  and  was  one  of 
the  seven  deaoons  chosen  to  attend  to  the  temporal  aflaira  of  the 
growing  church.  The  Jews,  from  the  different  synagogues  out  of 
Palestine,  exssperated  by  the  defection  from  their  body  of  so  eminent 
a  person  as  Stephen,  lost  no  opportunity  of  contending  vehemently 
with  him ;  and  ultimately  brought  him  before  the  Sanhedrim,  to  give 
an  account  of  his  belief  and  conduct  In  answer,  he  commenced  a 
fine  oration,  the  object  of  which  appean  to  have  been  to  open,  histori- 
cally, the  true  design  of  the  Jewish  dispensation,  and  the  consumma- 
tion of  that  design  in  Christ.  The  object  of  this  discourse  has  however 
been  disputed;  and  it  was  in  fact  not  fully  developed  by  the  speaker, 
as  he  was  intrrrupted  by  the  clamoura  of  the  mob,  who  **  were  cut  to 
the  hearty  and  gnashed  on  him  with  their  teeth."  He  was  however 
encouraged  by  a  vision  of  "  heaven  opened,"  and  of  Christ  gloriBed ; 
on  declaring  which  to  the  people,  they  rushed  upon  him,  dragged  him 
outside  the  ciiy,  and  thera  stoned  him  to  death,  A.D.  83.  With  his  last 
breath  he  invoked  the  pardon  of  God  for  his  murderers.  This  wss 
entirely  an  extrajudicial  act,  the  effect  of  popular  excitement ;  for  the 
Sanhedrim  did  not  convict  him,  and  had  indeed  no  power  to  inflict 
death. 

STEPHEN  L  was  elected  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of 
Laduii,  A.D.  253.  He  wai  applied  to  by  the  GhristLms  of  Gaul  eon- 
oeming  some  differences  which  they  had  with  Hartianus  of  Aries,  who 
appean  to  have  been  unusually  austere  in  mattera  of  di!«oipline.  Next 
came  the  commotions  among  the  Christians  of  Spain  oonoeniing  tho 
two  bishops  Basilides  and  Martialis,  who  were  both  deposed.  Basilidfla 
went  to  Rome,  and,  it  appean,  prevailed  upon  Stephen  to  take  his 
part;  but  the  Spanish  bishops  applied  to  Cyprian  of  Carthage,  who 
approved  of  the  despotism  of  fiasilides,  and  cauhed  it  to  be  confirmed 
by  a  conndl  held  in  Africa.  A  controveny  arose  between  Stephen 
and  Cyprian  oonceruing  the  baptism  of  heretics,  but  the  authenticity  of 
the  letters  of  Cyprian  and  Pirmilian  concerning  this  controveny  has 
been  disputed  by  some  church  historians  and  critics.  Stephen  died  in 
257,  but  the  manner  of  his  death  is  not  clesrly  ascertained  :  the  *  Acta 
8.  Stephani '  are  not  considered  as  genuine.  Of  Stephau's  writings  we 
have  only  fragments  of  epistlea 

STifiPHEN  II.  was  elected  after  Zacharias  in  752,  but  died  three 
days  after  his  election,  without  being  consecrated,  for  which  resaon  he 
is  generally  omitted  in  the  series  of  the  popes. 

STfc^PUEN  in.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  the  successor  of 
Stephen  II.  (752),  and  he  is  styled  by  many  Stephen  IL  Astolphus, 
king  of  the  Longobards,  having  shortly  before  driven  the  Byzantinet 
out  of  Ravenna,  and  the  Exarchate,  and  Pentapolis,  marched  to^vards 
Rome,  in  violation  of  the  peace  concluded  between  his  predece>son 
and  that  see,  and  having  advanced  as  far  as  Nami,  sent  messengerii  to 
the  pope,  requiring  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  aud  its  duchy  to  pay 
him  a  capitation  tax,  and  acknowledge  him  for  their  Itfge  lord, 
threatening  to  pillage  Rome  in  case  of  refusaL  Stephen,  having 
applied  in  vain  for  assistance  to  the  Eastern  emperor  Constantino 
Oopronymus,  who  was  at  that  time  busy  in  breaking  images  and  per- 
secuting image-worshippers,  had  recourse  to  Pepin,  kint?  of  the  Franks, 
whose  accession  to  that  throne  in  lieu  of  the  deposed  Childeric,  the 
last  nominal  kinsc  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  had  been  oounteuanced 
and  sanctioned  by  Zachariss,  Stephen's  predecessor.  Pefiin  sent  two 
legates,  to  endeavour  to  prevail  upon  Astolphus  to  desist  from  annoy- 
ing the  pope.  Their  remonstrances  proving  useless,  pope  Stephen 
determined  to  repair  to  France  in  company  with  Pepin's  legHtea. 
Pepin  received  the  pope  with  the  greatest  respect,  aod  was  crowned 
and  anointed  by  him  in  the  church  of  St^  Denis,  together  with  his 
two  sons  Charles  and  Carlomann.  It  was  then  agreed  between 
Stephen  and  Pepin  that  Pepin  should  oblive  Astolphus  to  evacuate 
not  only  the  duchy  of  Rome,  but  also  the  Exaroliate  and  Pentapolii^ 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  Bysantinei^  and  that  those  territories 
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ihould  be  toade  oyer  to  St  Peter  and  the  Roman  see.  Pepin,  accom- 
panied by  Stephen,  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy,  defeated  Astol- 
phaf>,  besieged  Lim  in  Pavia,  and  obliged  him  to  promise  to  give  up 
Ravenna  with  the  Exarchate,  which  embraced  the  actual  provinces 
called  the  Papal  Leyations,  and  the  Pentapolis  or  present  March  of 
Ancona,  indudiag  Urbiuo  and  Pesaro.  Astolphus  made  the  promise, 
and  gave  hoatHgt- ■  to  Pepin,  who  quickly  returned  to  France  (a.d. 
754).  In  the  following  year  however  Aetolphua,  having  recruited  his 
forces,  marched  straight  to  Rome,  to  which  he  laid  siege,  devastating 
the  country  around.  Pope  Stephen  now  wrote  to  Pepin  in  the  most 
urgent  manner,  in  the  name  of  St.  Peter:  "  Petrus  vocatus  Apostolus 
!i  Jesu  Christo  Dei  vivi  filio  :  Viris  excellentissimis  Pipino,  Carlo  et 
Carolomanno  tiibus  rf gibus,"  &c.,  promising  them  and  all  the  French 
people  eternal  life,  if  they  would  support  the  rights  of  St.  Peter's  see, 
but  threatening  them  with  eternal  perdition  if  they  neglected  so  to  do. 
These  remarkable  letters  of  Pope  Stephen  are  in  Barouius,  Duchesne, 
and  the  Codex  Carolinus.  Pepin  quickly  repaired  to  Italy,  again 
defeated  Aftolphus,  who  had  been  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rome 
in  order  to  oppose  him,  and  besieged  him  in  Pavia.  While  Pepin 
was  encamped  before  that  city,  an  envoy  appeared  before  him,  sent 
by  Constaotiue  Copronymus,  emperor  of  the  East,  who,  after  praising 
Pepin  for  having  dnven  the  Longobards  out  of  the  Exarchate, 
demanded  its  restitution  to  its  former  sovereign  the  emperor.  Pepin 
replied,  that  the  Exarchate  had  belonged  to  the  Longobards  by  right 
of  conquest,  ond  also  by  the  will  of  the  people,  who  had  given  them- 
selves up  to  King  Loitprand,  in  consequence  of  the  persecution  of  the 
images  ordered  by  the  Greek  emperors ;  and  that  now  by  the  same 
right  those  provinces  belongt>d  to  Pepin,  who  had  taken  them  from 
the  Longobards,  and  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to  give  them 
io  the  pope  for  the  honour  and  advancement  of  the  Catholic  church, 
and  to  keep  it  free  both  from  the  heresies  of  the  Greeks  and  from  the 
ambition  and  rapacity  of  the  Longobards.  (Anastasius  'in  Vita 
Stephani  III.*)  Pepin,  having  dismit-std  the  envoy  with  this  answer, 
continued  to  press  the  siege  of  Pavia,  and  Aftolphua  was  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace.  Pepin  rt- quired  him  immediately  to  deliver  to  hia  com- 
mispiouer  Fulrad,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  the  towns  of  the  Exarchate  and 
Pentapolis,  and  to  cause  them  to  be  evacuated  by  the  Longobards. 
This  being  done,  Fulrad  carried  the  keys  of  those  towns  to  Rome,  and 
deposited  them  on  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  Apostle,  together  with 
the  solemn  deed  of  donation  signed  by  Pepin,  his  two  sons,  and  the 
principal  bnrons  ai>d  prelates  of  France.  This  act  of  donation  is  lost, 
but  from  some  of  the  expressions,  gathered  from  Pope  Stephen's 
letteis,  it  appears  thiit  it  was  made  to  "the  blessed  Peter,  and  the 
holy  churoti  of  God,"  nnd  **  to  the  Roman  republic."  The  city  and 
duchy  of  Rome  were  therefore  not  included  in  the  donation,  as  they 
had  not  been  conquered  either  by  the  Longobards  or  by  Pepin.  The 
pope  then  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  Exarchate  to  the  arch- 
bibhop  of  Ravenna.  Some  critics,  especially  French,  and  Sigouius 
himself,  assume  that  Pepin  gave  to  the  pope  only  the  "  utile  domi^ 
nium  "  of  the  Exh  rebate  and  Pentapolio,  and  retained  for  himself  and 
his  suooe^aors  the  *' jus  imperii,"  or  sovereign  rights. 

Soon  after  this  memorable  transaction  Abtolphua  died  of  an  accident 
while  bunting,  and  D^siderius,  king  of  Tuscany,  was  chosen  by  the 
Longobards  for  their  king.  Hatchis,  brother  of  Astolphus,  who  had 
formerly  abdicated  the  crown  and  turned  monk,  left  his  convent  and 
aspirt^d  again  to  tbe  throne.  Desiderius  appliid  to  Pope  Stephen, 
who  ordered  Ratchis  to  return  to.  his  convent.  Ratchis  obeyed,  and 
Desiderius  was*acknowledged  king.  In  the  following  year  (April  757) 
Pope  Stephen  died,  and  was  sucMeded  by  Paul  I.  We  have  of  Pope 
Stephen's  writings,  besides  his  letters  in  the  Codex  Carolinus^  his 
'  Responsa  ad  Gallos,'  in  Barduin's  *  CoDcilio.' 

STEPHEN  IV., styled  III.  by  some,  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  was  elected 
pope  in  768,  more  than  a  yt-ar  after  the  dtath  of  Paul  I.,  during  which 
time  one  Constantine,  a  layman,  and  brother  of  Toto,  king  of  Nepi, 
intruded  himself  by  force  on  the  papal  see,  having  obliged  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Prseneste,  to  ordain  and  consecrate  him.  At  last,  part  of  the 
Roman  clergy,  supported  by  tbe  Longobard  duke  of  Spoleto,  who  sent 
an  armtd  force  to  Rome,  overcame  the  faction  of  Constantino,  who 
was  deposed,  deprived  of  his  eyes,  and  shut  up  in  a  convent^  and 
Stephen  was  elected.  The  new  pope  convoked  a  council  in  the 
Lateran,  in  which  all  the  abettors  of  Constantine  were  degraded. 
Shortly  after,  new  di>turbanoes  broke  out  in  Rome,  which  induced 
Desiderius,  king  of  the  Longobards,  to  go  thither  with  some  troops. 
He  had  several  interviews  with  Pope  Stephen  in  the  Vatican  Easilica 
outside  of  the  walls,  and  assisted  him  in  quelling  the  insurrection,  the 
leaders  of  which  had  their  eyes  put  out. 

K^ug  Pepiu  being  dead,  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Franks  was  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Charles  and  Carlomsnn.  Bertha,  Pepin's 
widow,  having  made  a  journey  into  Italy,  saw  King  Drsiderius,  and 
arranged  with  him  a  matrimonial  alliance  between  two  of  his  daughters 
and  her  two  sous.  Pope  Stephen,  upon  hearing  this,  wrote  to  the  two 
kings  of  the  Franks  a  very  violent  letter,  which  is  contained  in  the 
Codex  Carolinus,  dif-suading  them  from  the  propo&ed  alliance,  and 
asserting  that  it  would  be  "arrant  folly  to  contaminate  their  noble 
legal  race  with  the  perfidious  and  infected  race  of  the  LongobardH^ 
wJio  had  brought  leprosy  into  Italy,  and  who  did  not  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  among  nations;  that  having  promised  to  St  Peter  to  bo 
ineuds  of  his  friends,  and  enemies  to  his  enemies,  they  ought  to  shun 


the  alUance  of  the  Longobards,  who  were  enemies  to  Rome,**  adding 
several  scriptural  passages  whidi  he  made  to  bear  upon  the  subject : 
he  concluded  by  stating  that  he  wrote  this  letter  upon  the  sepulohre 
of  the  holy  Apostle,  and  be  threatened  them  with  excommunication  if 
they  spumed  his  advice.  The  alliance  however  took  place,  at  least  in 
part;  for  Charles  (afterwards  Charlenuigne)  married  Hermengarda, 
daughter  of  Desiderius,  whom  he  repudiated  a  year  after,  to  marry 
Hildegard,  a  German  princef  a. 

Sergius,  archbishop  of  Ravenna,  being  dead,  the  Archduke  Leo  was 
elected  his  successor;  but  Mauritius,  duke  of  Rimini,  went  to  Ravenna 
with  an  armed  force,  and  violently  placed  in  the  archiepiscopal  see  the 
archivist  Michael,  a  layman.  Pope  Stephen  refused  to  consecrate 
Michael,  who,  after  having  stripped  the  church  and  treasury  of  many 
valuables,  at  last  retired,  and  made  room  for  Leo.  It  is  said  that  King 
Desiderius  favoured  Michael.  Pope  Stephen,  in  the  latter  part  of  hia 
pcAtificate,  waa  at  open  variance  with  the  king  of  the  Longobards, 
who  kept  or  recovered  possession  of  Ferrara,  Comacchio,  and  Faenza, 
which  formed  part  of  the  long-disputed  Exarchate.  Pope  Stephen 
died  at  the  beginning  of  772,  and  was  succeeded  by  Adrian  I. 

STEPHEN  v.,  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded  Leo  IIL  in  816. 
Shortly  after  his  consecration  he  went  to  France  to  confer  with  the 
Emperor  Louis  the  Pious,  whom  he  met  at  Orleans,  and  who  received 
him  with  great  honour.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  died  in  the 
seventh  month  of  his  pontificate.  He  founded  at  Rome  the  monastery 
of  Santa  Prassede,  which  he  gave  to  a  congregation  of  Greek  monks, 
who  retained  their  own  liturgy. 

STEPHEN  VI.,  a  Roman,  aucceeded  Adrian  III.  in  885.  He  found, 
on  his  succession,  the  Lateran  palace  stripped  of  its  treasures  and  other 
valuables  by  the  relatives  and  attendants  of  the  lute  pope,  according 
to  the  practice  of  those  times.  The  public  graoariea  were  also  empty, 
and  the  people  of  Rome  were  suffering  from  famine  resulting  from  a 
bad  harvest  and  from  swarma  of  locusts  which  had  de.«oUted  the 
country.  Stephen  ordered  the  fields  to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water ; 
but  at  the  SMme  time  he  piomised  a  bounty  io  money  for  every 
measure  of  dead  locusts  which  the  peasants  should  bring  him,  and  this 
had  the  effect  of  clearing  the  country  of  that  acourge.  He  alao  sold 
his  own  property  to  relieve  the  poor.  Pope  Stephen  had  been 
consecrated  by  John,  bishop  of  Pavia,  who  was  one  of  the  imperial 
'missi; '  but  the  Emperor  Charlea  the  Fat  was  angry  because  the  new 
pope  had  not  waited  for  his  approbation,  and  he  sent  some  of  his 
officers  to  Rome  to  arrest  him.  Stephen  however  having  forwarded 
the  report  of  his  election,  made  acooniing  to  the  canonical  forms,  and 
numerous  attestations  of  both  clergy  and  laity,  the  emperor  was 
pacified.  In  the  year  887  Charles  the  Fat  was  deposed,  and  hia  vast 
monarchy  parcelled  out.  Berengarius,  duke  of  Friuli,  was  elected  by 
part  of  the  Italian  barons  kmg  of  Italy ;  but  he  found  a  rival  in  Guy, 
duke  of  Spoleto,  who  overthrew  Berengarius  in  battle,  and  waa 
crowned  at  Rome  by  the  pope,  in  February  891,  with  the  title  of 
emperor,  *  Wido  Imperator  Augustus.'  Six  months  later  (August  7), 
Pope  Stephen  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  Formosus.  Pope  Stephen  is 
said  by  Gulielmua  Bibliothecarius  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning :  he 
collected  manuscripts,  which  he  gave  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paul. 

STEPHEN  VIL,  Bishop  of  Anagni,  and  a  native  of  Rome,  succeeded 
in  896  Benedict  VL,  who  had  not  lived  a  month  after  hia  election, 
which  took  place  on  the  death  of  Formosus.  Stephen,  from  what 
motive  is  not  clearly  ascertained,  peraecuted  with  the  greatest  bitter- 
ness  the  memory  of  Pope  Formosus,  caused  his  body  to  be  dLiintfrred 
and  stripped  of  ite  pontifical  garments,  and  thrown  into  a  common 
grave  among  laymen.  He  juatified  himself  by  the  fact  that  Formosus, 
before  his  elevation  to  the  papacy,  had  been  excommunicated  by  Pope 
John  VIIL,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  factious  strifes  which  often 
broke  out  at  Rome.  Stephen  also  annulled  all  the  acts  and  decrees 
of  Formosus.  This  affair  of  Formosus  gave  rise  to  much  controversy, 
which  lasted  during  several  Bucce^sive  pontificatea;  and  a  contemporary 
writer  called  Auxilius  wrote  in  defence  of  tbe  memory  of  Formosus, 
'De  Ordinatione  Formoai  Libri  Duo.'  In  897  an  insurrection  of  the 
friends  of  Formosus  broke  out  at  Rome,  and  Pope  Stephen  was  seized, 
oast  into  prison,  and  strangled.  He  was  succeeded  by  Romanus,  who 
annulled  all  Stephen's  acts  as  to  Formosus. 

STEPHEN  VIIL,  succeeded  Leo  VL  in  929.  This  was  the  period 
when  Marozia,  and  her  husband  Guide,  duke  of  Tuscany,  ruled  in 
Rome.  They  had  put  to  death  Pope  John  X.,  and  are  said  to  have, 
done  the  same  to  his  successor  Leo  VL,  whose  pontificate  lasted  only 
seven  months.  The  election  of  Stephen  ii  supposed  therefore  to 
have  been  effected  with  their  approbation ;  but  we  have  no  historical 
record  concerning  the  particulars  of  his  pontificate.  The  10th  century 
ia  the  truly  dark  age  of  Italian  history.  Stephen  VIIL,  styled  by 
some  VIL,  died  in  December  930,  and  was  succeeded  by  John  XL, 
son  of  Marozia. 

STEPHEN  IX.,  succeeded  Leo  VIL  in  930.  Rome  was  then  governed 
by  Alberic,  son  of  Marozia,  who  assumed  the  title  of  *'  prince  and 
senator  of  all  the  Romans."  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  Stephen  IX  s 
pontificate.  Martin  us  Polonus  alone,  a  chronicler  of  dubious  authority, 
says  he  was  roughly  handled  by  the  Romans  in  a  popular  tumult,  and 
was  crippled  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  died  in  912,  and  was  suojeeded 
by  Martinus  III. 

STEPHEN  X.,  atyled  IX.  by  some,  Caedix al  Fbsdebio,  abbot  of 
Monte  Casino,  and  brother  of  Godfrey,  duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded 
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Victor  II.  in  1057.  He  bad  been  legate  of  Leo  IX.  to  tbe  court  of 
Oonetaotinople,  and  was  learned  in  oontrovenial  divinity.  Hia  election 
ia  eaid  to  have  been  nnanimoua.  By  the  advice  of  the  monk  Hilde* 
brand  (afterwards  Gregory  VII.)*  he  sent  two  legates  to  Milan  to 
enforce  tbe  decrees  concerning  the  oelibai^  of  tbe  clergy,  which  the 
church  of  Milan  had  not  yet  adopted.  This  dispute  had  begun  in 
1021,  at  the  council  of  Pavia,  and  it  lasted  for  nearly  half  a  century. 
Stephen  issued  also  seyeral  buUs  against  simony,  which  was  prevalent 
in  his  timei  He  sent  for  the  learned  Petrus  Damianus,  who  had 
retired  to  a  sebladed  cloister,  and  obliged  him  to  come  to  Borne  under 
pain  of  excommunication,  and  made  him  cardinal  and  bishop  of  OetiiL 
The  pope  also  visited  hia  former  monasteiy  of  Monte  Casino,  in  which 
he  euforoed  a  strict  discipline.  Ho  also  issued  a  bull  exempting  the 
clergy  from  the  juriadiction  of  the  lay  courts,  and  from  paying  tribute 
to  laymen.  From  some  pasaagea  of  Leo  Oatienais  and  other  chroniders 
it  has  been  aurmised  that  he  intended  to  make  hia  brother  Godfrey 
king  of  Italy.  But  the  pope  fell  ill,  and  died  on  the  29th  of  March,  1058. 
On  hia  deathbed  he  recommended  the  clergy  and  people  to  wait  for 
the  return  of  Hildebrand  from  Germany  before  they  elected  hia 
Bucceassor,  but  the  advice  was  not  followed,  and  a  schism  ensued. 
[Bembdiot  X. ;  Nicholas  IL] 

STEPHEN,  SAINT,  first  king  of  Hungary,  son  of  the  Msgyar  chief 
Geyaa,  and  Sarolta,  tbe  daughter  of  Gyula,  a  Hungarian  nobleman  who 
had  been  baptised  in  Qreecei  was  bom  about  979,  at  Gran  (Estragan, 
the  ancient  Strigonium). 

Hia  father  Geyaa  (Gyozd,  that  is,  *  Victor  *),  whoae  fierce  and  indomi- 
table character  the  Christian  Sarolta  had  aucceeded  in  softening, 
allowed  Piligrin,  bishop  of  Lorch,  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Magyars; 
but  these  first  attempts  proved  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  only  at  a  sub- 
sequent  period,  when  Geysa  himself  was  converted,  that  a  few  of  his 
countrymen  followed  his  example.  The  number  was  however  greatly 
increased  upon  the  arrival  in  Hungary  of  St.  Adalbert,  who  advised 
Geyaa  to  allow  Christians  to  settle  Uiere ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
permission  being  granted,  a  number  of  Germans  and  Italians  estab- 
lished themaelvea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  Gran.  The 
majority  of  the  Hungariana  being  however  atill  attached  to  their  goda^ 
persecution  aa  well  as  other  means  of  conversion  vrere  used  against 
them.  In  the  midst  of  preparations  for  a  powerful  attack  against  his 
heathen  countrymen,  Geyaa  died,  and  Stephen  succeeded  him  in  997. 

The  legend  says  that  an  angel  had  announced  to  Geyaa  the  birth  of 
a  son,  and  that  St  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  appeared  to  Sarolta,  and 
bade  her  call  her  offspring  after  him.  The  name  which  he  bore 
before  his  baptism  was  Vdik,  according  to  Mailath.  Great  care  was 
taken  by  his  mother  that  he  should  receive  a  good  education ;  Count 
Beodatua  k  San  Severino,  in  Apulia,  was  appointed  his  instructor, 
and  St.  Adiilbert,  of  Prague,  baptised  him  in  995.  Shortly  after  this 
he  married  Oiaela,  the  aister  of  the  Emperor  Otho  III. 

The  diaaatisfied  Magyars^  though  they  had  hitherto  refrained  from 
any  acta  of  violence  againat  the  Christians,  who  enjoyed  the  powerful 
protection  of  Geysa,  now  began  to  make  open  reaistance.  The 
youthful  inexperience  of  Stephen,  who  had  scarcely  assumed  the  reins 
of  government,  teemed  to  give  them  hopes  of  succeeding  in  their 
attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  Christianity  and  restore  their 
ancient  religion.  Indeed  it  appears  that  when  Kupan,  the  count  of 
Simegh,  hiul  consented  to  lead  the  heathen  Magyars,  a  number  of 
those  who  had  received  Christian  baptiam  joined  his  standard.  In 
addition  to  this,  so  waverng  was  the  faith  of  those  who  remained  with 
Stephen,  that  the  youthful  chief  could  only  rely  upon  the  support  of 
the  foreigners.  Kupan  had  assembled  all  his  forces,  and  marched 
towards  Weszprim,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  town  Stephen  met 
him«  After  a  desperate  battle,  in  which  Kupan  lost  his  life,  the 
victory  so  decidedly  leaned  towards  ths  aide  of  the  Christians,  that 
the  remaining  adherents  of  the  party  of  Kupan  quitted  it  For  the 
purpose  of  securing  tbe  possession  of  his  throne,  Stephen  sent  an 
embassy  to  Pope  Sylveater  IL,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Aatricus  or 
Anasbasius,  bishop  of  the  newly-created  see  of  Kolots,  who  was 
instructed  to-  obtain  the  title  of  king  for  Stephen.  Aatricus  soon 
returned  with  a  crown  and  a  deed  of  the  pope,  which  gave  Stephen 
unlimited  power  in  the  ecclesiastioal  affaire  of  his  country.  The  coro- 
nation took  place  on  the  15th  of  August  1000.  ftem  the  time  of  his 
assuming  the  title  of  king,  the  peaceful  occupations  of  Stephen  were 
only  interrupted  by  a  few  warlike  incursions,  all  of  which  he  success* 
folly  repelled. 

In  1002  Gynia,  his  cousin,  rebelled  against  him,  and  publicly 
abjured  Christianity.  After  a  short  campaign  he  was  taken  prisoner 
with  his  two  sons,  and  Z61tan  was  appointed  governor  of  Transylvania 
in  his  stead.  The  Bulgarians  having  assisted  Gyula  in  his  rebellion, 
and  threatening  to  make  an  incursion  into  the  country,  Stephen  led 
an  expedition  against  their  chief  Keen,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory 
over  him.  The  third  invasion  against  Stephen  was  one  oondnoted  by 
Henry,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Conrad,  who  had  already  advanced  as 
far  as  the  Raab  with  a  powerful  army,  but  after  some  negociations  the 
army  returned  without  having  fought  a  single  battlei  These  were 
the  only  inatancea  in  Stephen'a  long  reign  which  obliged  him  to  have 
recourse  to  arma  Indeed  his  court  wss  so  well  known  for  the  security 
which  it  afforded,  that  the  two  English  princes  Edwin  and  Edward, 
who  had  been  exiled  by  Canute,  went  over  to  Hungary  and  lived 
under  King  Stephen's  protection.  The  whole  of  his  attention  was 
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^ven  to  the  firm  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  no  meana  were 
neglected  by  him  which  could  induce  the  few  who  still  peraevered  in 
heathenish  practices  to  adopt  it  He  divided  Hungary  into  ten 
bishoprics,  which  were  plentifully  supplied  with  monaateriea  built  by 
Greek  arohitecta.  Schoola  were  also  established,  the  first  and  best  of 
which  was  that  of  St  Gerard,  who  had  been  tutor  to  Prince  Emeric,  the 
king's  son.  It  was  afterwards  entrusted  to  the  direction  of  Walter,  a 
monk  of  Bdkony  Bdl,  the  fifth  monastery  founded  by  Stephen.  The 
country  itself  being  now  provided  with  ecdesisstical  and  school 
establishments,  a  monastery  was  built  at  Ravenna  for  the  use  of 
Magyar  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Rome,  where  the  munificeut  king  had 
erected  a  college  with  a  foundation  for  ten  canons,  and  an  inn  for  his 
subjects  whom  the  desire  of  learning  might  lead  to  Rome.  A  large 
oonvent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  was  the  resting-place 
for  Hungarian  monks  who  wished  to  join  their  brethren  at  Jerusalem, 
and  who  were  entirely  supported  by  the  king.  These  and  many  other 
pious  and  charitable  institutions  of  St  Stephen,  joined  to  his  own 
exemplary  life  and  precepts,  soon  rooted  out  the  last  remnants  of 
paganism.  His  civil  constitution,  of  which  we  have  no  well-authen- 
ticated remains,  finished  the  work  of  civilisation  which  he  had  begun 
thirty  years  before. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  being  fifty- one  years  of  age,  he  lost  hia 
son  Emeric,  who,  under  the  able  tuition  of  Qerard,  had  all  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  time,  and  was  in  eyeiy  respect  worthy  of  hia  father. 
Emeric  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Kresimir,  king  of  Croatia, 
but  he  died  without  issuei  Stephen's  grief  for  the  loss  of  bis  son  was 
increased  by  the  treachery  of  Gisela,  who  put  out  the  eyes  of  Yazul, 
whom  Stephen  had  designed  for  his  successor,  in  order  that  her  own 
son  Peter  might  succeed  to  the  throne.  These  causes  of  sorrow  so 
affected  Stephen's  health  that  they  brought  on  an  illnesa  which 
afflicted  him  till  his  death.  About  this  time  an  attempt  waa  made 
against  his  life  by  a  murderer,  who  waa  indted  by  four  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  court  Stephen  gave  a  general  pardon  to  all  who 
were  ooncemed  in  the  crime.  He  died  on  the  15th  of  Ausust  1088 
(the  day  of  his  coronation),  forty-one  years  after  the  death  of  his 
father.  In  1083  his  relics  were  enshrined  by  St  Ladialaus,  in  a  rich 
chapel  which  bears  his  name^  in  the  church  of  our  Lady  of  Buda. 
The  20th  of  August,  the  day  of  the  tnmslation  of  his  relics,  is  kept  in 
Hungary  as  a  festivaL 

St  Stephen  was  canonised  by  Benedict  IX ;  and  Pope  Innocent  XL, 
in  1686,  appointed  his  festival  to  be  kept  on  the  2nd  of  September,  the 
Emperor  Leopold  having  on  that  day  recovered  Bnda  from  the  Turks. 
(Chartuitius, '  Vito  S.  Stephani/) 

STEPHEN  IL,  king  of  Hungary,  son  of  Koloman,  whom  he  sno- 
ceeded  in  llli,  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  of  a  weak  intellect, 
and  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  judgment  of  his  advisers,  but  waa 
accustomed  to  act  from  the  impulse  of  the  moment  This  quality 
gave  him  the  name  of  'the  Loghtniog,'  or  'the  Thunderer,'  and 
rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  Soon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  he  made  war  on  the  Venetians*  who  oould  not  be  reconciled 
to  the  loss  of  Dalmatia,  which  had  been  taken  from  them  during  the 
reign  of  Stephen's  father.  They  sent  a  fleet,  with  a  considerable  army, 
under  the  Doge  Ordelaf  Faledro,  who  however  did  not  recover  this 
province,  the  possession  of  which  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  republic.  The  hostilities,  which  lasted  two  years,  ended  with  a 
trea^  which  secured  UkB  mainland  of  Dalmatia  to  Stephen,  whilst 
Venice  obtamed  the  adjoining  islandai  This  transaction  was  scarcely 
concluded,  when  Stephen  went  (1116)  to  meet  Wladialaw,  the  chief 
of  the  Bohemians,  for  the  purpose  of  renewing  the  treatiea  of  friend- 
ship which  had  long  existed  between  tiie  two  countries.  Through 
the  treachery  of  Solu,  the  meeting  terminated  in  a  quarrel  attended 
with  bloodshed ;  hot  after  a  few  months  the  traitor  was  executed, 
and  the  old  trea^  renewed :  some  writers  however  assert  that  Stephen 
waa  a  participator  in  thia  diahonourable  tranaaotion.  In  the  two 
following  yeara  Stephen  invaded  Poland  and  Austria,  from  which 
expeditions  he  derived  no  material  benefit  In  1119  he  made  aa 
incuraion  into  Austria,  but  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  a  decisive  battle, 
completely  defeated  the  Hungarian  army,  and  pursued  it  as  far  aa 
Eisenbeig. 

The  bad  feeling  which  such  acta  had  produced  in  the  people  waa 
only  checked  by  Uie  great  respect  for  kingly  authority ;  but  Stephen  at 
laat  excited  general  indignation  by  filling  tbe  country  with  foreigners, 
to  whom  he  ahowed  a  decided  preferences  Thia  fooliah  policy  waa 
followed,  in  1127,  by  a  war  with  the  grand-duke  of  Muscovy,  Wlsdimir 
MonomidLh.  Taroalav,  the  exUed  prince  of  Wladimir,  applied  to 
StCfAen  for  aid.  The  Hungarian  army  marched  into  Russia^  and 
advanced  without  opposition  aa  far  aa  Wladimir.  At  this  crisis 
Taroslay  died,  and  with  hia  deatii  the  cause  of  the  wsr  ceased.  But 
instead  <tf  returning,  Stephen  insisted  upon  storming  the  town ;  and 
in  consequence  of  hia  obstinacy,  the  chief  nobles  of  his  army,  with 
Roama  Peanan  at  their  head,  declared  that  if  he  would  not  inmiediately 
follow  them  into  their  own  country,  they  would  elect  another  king, 
and  leave  him  at  the  mercy  of  the  Russiansi  Intimidated  by  these 
threats,  Stephen  returned  to  Hungaxy;  but  his  conduct  compelled 
many  of  those  who  were  ooncemed  in  the  revolt  to  fly  to  Constant!* 
nople.  Here  they  were  well  receiyed  by  the  Emperor  John  IL,  who^ 
upon  Stephen'a  threatening  to  invade  the  empire,  sent  a  powerful 
army  against  him,  which  completely  defeated  the  Hungarians  at  UJ« 
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Palanka.  When  peace  was  restored,  Stephen  adopted  Bela,  the  son  of 
his  reUtive  Amoe,  who  had  been  obliged  to  seek  protection  at  the 
court  of  Gonstantinopio,  and  resigned  in  his  favour  in  1181.  He 
then  entered  a  monastery,  and  died  at  Waradin,  in  the  thirty-first 
year  of  his  ageu 

STEPHEN  III.  was  crowned  king  of  Hungary  in  1161,  under 
unfavourable  oircumstanoes,  arising  from  the  influence  which  the 
emperor  of  Constantinople  had  exercised  over  Hungary  during  the 
reign  of  1^  &ther.  Although  Stephen  had  legitimate  daims  to  the 
throne,  and  was  generally  beloved  by  the  Hungarian  nobles,  the 
Emperor  Manuel  did  not  approve  of  his  spirit  of  independence,  and 
signified  to  the  Hungarians  that  unless  they  elected  Ladislaus,  the 
brother  of  the  late  king,  he  would  invade  the  country.  Ladislaus  had 
been  brought  up  at  the  Byzantine  court,  and  had  we  Greek  interest 
much  more  at  heart  than  the  Hungarian.  Terrified  by  the  approach 
of  a  formidable  army,  the  Hungarian  nobles  elected  Ladislaus,  who 
however  died  in  1161. 

STEPHEN  IV.  On  the  death  of  Ladislaus,  Stephen  IV.  was  forced 
upon  the  Hungarians  by  the  Emperor  Manuel ;  though  no  man  could 
be  less  acceptable  to  them  than  the  debauched  uncle  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Stephen  IIL  A  revolt  soon  compelled  him  to  seek  refbge  at 
the  coui*t  of  his  patron,  and  the  lawful  king^  Stephen  IIL,  was  un- 
animously reelected.  During  the  usurpation  of  Ids  uncle^  Stephen 
lived  under  the  protection  of  the  archbishop  of  Qan,  Luke  Banfi. 
Manuel  seemed  to  approve  of  the  newly  elected  king,  and  gave  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Bela,  the  brother  of  Stephen,  on  condition 
that  the  prince  should  live  at  Constantinople.  Stephen  agreed  to  this; 
but  upon  the  arrival  of  Bela  at  Constantinople,  the  emperor  claimed 
his  heritage,  which  consisted  of  Dalmatia.  Stephen  refused  to 
admit  his  claim ;  whereupon  his  uncle,  Stephen  IV.,  re-appeared  at 
the  instigation  of  Manuel,  and  commenced  hostilities.  He  was  how- 
ever defeated  in  a  battle  by  his  nephew,  and  obliged  to  fly  to  Semlin, 
where  he  died  in  1168.  Soon  after  his  death  Semlin  was  taken,  the 
kingdom  cleared  of  the  partisans  of  the  Greek  cause,  and  in  an  expe- 
dition into  Dalmatia,  which  was  conducted  by  Stephen  himself,  in 
1166,  this  province  was  recovered  from  the  hands  of  ManueL  But 
whilst  engaged  in  the  western  part  of  his  kingdom,  a  Greek  army 
appeared  in  Hungary.  Stephen  went  to  meet  it ;  and  a  decisive  battle, 
in  which  the  Hungarians  were  defeated,  secured  the  influence  of 
Greeoe  in  Hungary.  Stephen  HI.  died  in  1178,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Bela  HI. 

STEPHEN  v.,  kiug  of  Hungary,  succeeded  his  father  Bela  in  1270, 
and  began  his  reign  by  a  war  against  Ottocar,  king  of  the  Bohemians, 
whom  he  defeated.  A  subsequent  campaign  against  the  Bulgarians  was 
crowned  with  success ;  but  the  course  of  his  victories  was  ^terrupted 
by  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1272.  This  king  is  sometimes  called 
Stephen  IV.  by  those  who  do  not  reoognise  the  usurper  of  that  name. 

(Thwrooz,  Chronica  Hungarorwn ;  Ranzanus,  Epitotne  rerum  Hun^ 
gariearum  DecadeM  QnuUuor;  MaUAth,  Geichiehte  der  Magyaren.) 

STEPHEN,  king  of  England,  bom  in  1105,  was  the  third  of  the 
four  sons  of  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  by  Adela,  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror ;  and  was  consequently  nephew  of  Henry  I.,  cousin  to 
tiiat  king's  daughter  the  Empress  MatUda,  and  second  cousin  to 
Matilda's  son,  who  became  king  of  England  as  Henry  II.  Having 
been  early  brought  over  to  England  by  his  uncle  Henry  I.,  that  king, 
with  whom  he  became  a  great  favourite,  besides  bestowing  upon  him 
several  valuable  estates  here,  made  him  earl  of  Mortagne  in  Nor- 
mandy. Dr.  Lingard  says  that  Stephen  **  had  earned  l^  his  valour 
in  the  field  of  Teuohebrai  the  Norman  earldom  of  Mortoil."  ('  Hist,  of 
Engl.,'  L  1 58).    But  when  the  battle  of  Teuohebrai  was  fought,  in  1 106 

glENBT  L  vol.  iii  col.  858.],  Stephen  was  only  about  a  twelvemonth  old. 
enry  also  procured  for  him  a  marriage  with  Matilda,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne  (younger  brother  of  the  &moua 
Gbdfrey  and  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem),  by  which  he  acquired  that 
earldom,  and  also  a  new  idliance  with  the  royal  ihmilies  both  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  for  the  mother  of  Matilda  of  Boulogne  was  Maris* 
daughter  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  and  a  younger  sister  of  Henry's  queen 
Matilda  (the  good  queen  Maud).  As  Stephen  therefore  was  the 
nephew  of  Henry  I.,  so  his  wife  was  the  niece  of  Henry's  queen ;  and 
by  this  match  the  issue  of  Stephen,  sa  well  as  the  issue  of  Henry,  might 
boast  of  inheriting  the  blood  of  the  old  Saxon  roval  family,  as  being 
equally  sprung  from  Malcolm's  queen  Margaret^  the  sister  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  without  influence  in  the  oonten- 
tions  of  the  two  lineSi 

When  Henzy,  after  the  loss  of  his  son  and  the  failure  of  issue  by 
his  second  wife,  determined  upon  securing  the  succession  to  the  crown 
for  his  daughter  the  Empress  Matilda,  the  two  individuals  upon 
whom  he  appeszB  to  have  principally  relied  for  the  support  of  tiiat 
arrangement  were  his  natural  son  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  and  his 
nephew  Stephen.  It  is  not  improbable  that  both  may  have  meditated 
the  attempt  which  Stephen  actually  made,  and  that,  if  the  orown  upon 
Henry's  death  had  not  been  seized  by  him,  it  might  have  betti  dut<med 
at  by  Gloucester.  The  notions  of  that  age  were  by  no  means  so  settled 
in  favour  of  legitimate  birth  as  to  have  prevented  the  son  of  the  late 
king,  although  illegitimate,  from  having  a  fair  chance  in  such  a  com- 
petition against  his  nephew. 

Perhaps  Hen^  hims^  was  not  without  his  fisan  of  one  or  both. 
He  must  have  felt  at  least  that  the  ezistenee  of  two  nudes  io  nearly 


connected  with  the  royal  house,  and  distmguished  both  for  military 
talent  end  popular  manners,  tended  to  make  still  more  precarious  the 
sucoess  of  his  novel  project  of  a  woman-king,  a  thing  opposed  to  all 
the  notions  snd  habits  of  the  Gothic  nations,  and  (if  we  except  the 
single  instance  of  a  wife  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  West  Saxons,  who 
is  said  to  have  retained  the  government  in  her  hands  for  a  year  after 
the  death  of  her  husband,  and  then  to  have  been  expelled  with  dis- 
dain by  the  nobles,  who  would  not  fight  under  a  woman)  unexampled 
either  in  England,  or  in  France^  or  in  Normandy,  or  in  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark  and  Norway,  whence  the  Normans  cama  At  the  same 
time  it  was  obviously  much  better  for  Matilda  that  she  should  have 
two  such  near  male  relations  than  if  she  had  only  one ;  seeing  that» 
if  she  had  to  fear  a  rival  in  one  of  them,  she  might  count  with  equal 
certainty  upon  having  a  defender  in  the  other.  But  that  which  i^ter 
all  gave  her  the  best  chance  was  the  drcumstanoe  of  her  having  had 
the  good  fortune  to  give  birth  to  a  son  a  few  years  before  her  father's 
death.  Indeed  she  had  borne  two  sons  to  her  second  husband  before 
her  father  died.  Had  it  not  been  for  these  lucky  accidents  it  may  be 
doubted  if  all  her  father's  provident  arrangements  would  have  secured 
the  recognition  of  Matilda's  pretensions  for  a  moment  after  the  throne 
became  vacant^  But  for  the  existence  of  the  infant  Henry  of  Anjou« 
or  of  his  younger  brother,  at  the  time  of  his  grandfather's  death,  the 
crown  might  probably  have  been  Stephen's  without  striking  a  blow — 
unless  there  had  ensued  a  fight  for  it  between  him  and  his  oouain 
Gloucester. 

In  1125,  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband  the 
Emperor  Henry  Y.  (whom  she  was  suspected  of  having  made  away 
with),  Henry  had  sent  for  his  daughter  to  Normandy,  and,  having  the 
next  year  brought  her  over  to  England,  he  collected  all  the  chief  per- 
sons of  the  reidm  about  him  at  Windsor  while  he  kept  his  Christmas, 
and,  having  there  by  presents  and  promises  engaged  those  among 
them  of  greatest  influence  to  support  his  views,  he  came  to  London, 
and,  having  proposed  the  matter  in  a  oouncil  oonsisting  of  the  arch- 
bishops, bishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  all  the  thanes,  obtained,  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1127,  though  not,  says  Malmesbury,  without 
great  and  long  deliberation,  the  unanimous  promise  of  the  assembly, 
that,  if  he  should  die  without  male  issue,  they  would  receive  MatUda 
as  his  successor.  Every  individual  present  who  seemed  to  be  of  any 
note — quiounque  in  eodem  ooncilio  alicujus,  videbatur  esse  moment! 
(to  adhere  to  Malmesbury's  remarkable  expression) — took  a  solemn 
oath  to  that  effoct :  firsts  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  other 
bishops  and  abbots;  then  the  King  of  Scotland  on  account  of  the  fie& 
he  held  of  the  English  crown ;  wen  Stephen,  earl  of  Boulogne  and 
Mortagne ;  then  the  Earl  of  Gloucester ;  then  the  other  baron&  A 
few  months  after  this  Matilda  was  married  to  Geofirey  Plantagenet, 
the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Anjou;  and  in  the  year  1131,  when  she  was  in 
England,  having  already  quarrelled  with  her  husband,  the  oath  of 
fealty  to  her  was  again  taken  by  the  bishops  and  nobility  at  a  grand 
council  held  at  Northampton ;  and  two  years  after,  on  the  birth  of 
Matilda's  first  son  Henry,  it  was  once  more  renewed,  in  a  council  held 
at  Oxford,  both  to  her  and  to  her  son. 

Nevertheless,  as  soon  as  Henry  had  expired  in  Normandy,  December 
1st,  1185,  Stephen,  who,  as  well  as  Gloucester,  had  been  for  some  time 
in  attendance  on  the  dying  king,  instantly  set  out  for  England,  and 
taking  ship  at  Whitsand,  near  Calais,  the  usual  port  of  embarkation, 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Kent.  It  appears  that,  foreseeing  his  uncle's 
decease,  he  had  already  secured  the  support  of  a  powerful  fsction  of 
the  clergy  and  nobility,  by  means  of  his  younger  brother  Henry,  who, 
having  ahio  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  the  late  king,  had  been  placed 
by  him  in  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  and  had  succeeded  in  winning 
over  to  his  brother's  interest  the  most  influential  subject  in  the  king- 
dom, Boger,  bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  as  grand  justiciary,  was  the 
supreme  governor  of  the  realm  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.  Of 
Stephen's  two  elder  brothers,  it  may  be  here  mentioned  that  William, 
the  eldest,  was  almost  an  idiot,  and  that  the  other,  Theobald,  had 
succeeded  to  his  father^s  earldom  of  Blois;  so  that  Stephen,  in  aspiring 
to  the  English  crown,  did  not  find  either  of  them  in  bis  way.  The 
politic  and  sealous  management  of  his  brother  Henry  had  also  gained 
for  him  the  support  of  William  de  Pont  de  TArche,  who  held  thi 
castle  of  WinoheBter  and  the  key  of  the  royal  treasures  deposited 
there.  The  consequence  wss,  that  although  Stephen  was  refused 
admission  by  the  inhabitants  both  of  Dover  and  of  Canterbury,  he 
was  received  with  warm  welcome  by  those  of  London  and  Winchester; 
and  after  Hugh  Bigots  earl  of  Norfolk,  the  steward  of  the  royal 
household,  had,  to  remove  the  soruples,  real  or  afiiscted,  of  some  of 
his  adherents,  boldly  sworn  that  Henry  on  his  deathbed  had  disin- 
herited his  daughter  and  her  issue,  and  left  the  crown  to  Ms  nephew, 
it  was  resolved  by  the  deiigy  and  nobility  who  had  gathered  about 
him  that  he  should  be  crowned  forthwiUi,  and  the  ceremooy  was 
accordingly  performed  at  Westminster  on  tiie  26th  of  December,  St, 
Stephen's-day,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  assisted  by  the 
bishops  of  Salisbury  and  Winehester.  The  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Stephen  is  reckoned  from  that  day. 

At  lus  coronation  Stephen  swore, — 1,  That  on  all  oocaaions  of 
episcopal  vacanciea  he  would  appoint  a  new  prelate  within  a  certain 
time,  and  meanwhile  would  leave  the  temporalities  of  the  see  in  the 
ohaige  of  some  ecclesiastic;  2,  That  he  would  make  no  addition  to 
the  royal  forssts^  but  would,  on  the  oontnury,  r«stoc«  to  their  ownen 
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0uoh  IdDdfl  as  had  been  made  foreat  by  hit  predaeef  aor ;  3,  That  he  would 
abolish  the  tax  called  Danegelt,  which,  after  havinfl^  been  given  up  by 
the  Confessor,  had  been  restored  by  the  Norman  kings.  On  the  other 
haod,  the  bishops  tendered  their  allegiance  only  for  so  long  aa  the 
king  should  maintain  the  privileges  of  the  church ;  and  the  lay  barons 
appear  to  have  also  qualified  their  oath  by  a  similar  condition  aa  to 
his  preservation  of  their  eatatea  and  honours.  Nothing  like  this  had 
taken  place  at  the  commencement  of  any  previotw  reign  ainoe  the 
Conquest. 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  1136,  after  seeing  the  body  of  the 
late  king  interred  at  Beading,  Stephen  convened  a  great  council  of  the 
bishops  and  the  nobility  at  Oxford,  and  there  signed  a  charter  of  the 
liberties  of  the  church  and  state,  in  which  he  styled  himself  "Stephen, 
by  the  grace  of  Qod,  elected  king  of  the  English  by  assent  of  the 
clergy  and  the  people,  consecrated  by  William,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  legate  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  and  confirmed  oy  Innocent 
the  Pontifex  of  the  holy  Roman  see."  He  had  shortly  before  this 
obtained  a  bull  from  Pope  Innocent,  confirming  his  election.  In  this 
charter  he  repeated  more  distinctly  the  engagements  under  which  he 
had  come  at  his  coronation,  declaring  besides  that  he  would  cause  to 
be  observed  all  the  ancient  and  just  laws  of  the  kingdom.  There  is 
also  a  shorter  charter  of  Stt^phen's,  dated  at  London,  which  seems  to 
have  preceded  thia,  and  which  was  probably  granted  at  or  immediately 
after  his  coronation.  In  that  he  expressly  grants  to  his  French  and 
English  subjects  all  the  good  laws  and  good  customs  which  they  had 
in  the  time  of  the  Confeflsor,  a  clause  which  it  not  found  in  the  larger 
charter.  The  confirming  clause  of  the  latter  also  haa  the  qualification, 
*'salva  regia  et  juata  dignitate  mea" — saving  my  royal  and  just 
dignity) — which  the  other  is  without. 

Meanwhile  a  feeble  attempt  had  been  made  by  Matilda  and  her 
husband  to  take  possession  of  Normandy ;  but  the  Normans  them- 
selves, without  any  assistance  from  Stephen,  soon  drove  out  the  army 
of  Angevins  which  had  entered  their  country.  In  England  at  this 
moment  not  a  hand  or  voice  was  lifted  up  for  the  daughter  of  the  late 
king.  Even  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  came  forward  with  the  other 
barons,  and  did  homage,  and  took  the  oath  of  fealty,  to  Stephen. 
After  a  short  while  however  opposition  arose  in  various  quarters. 
In  the  spring  of  the  year  1136,  King  David  of  Scotland,  Matilda's 
uncle,  advancing  at  the  head  of  an  army,  overran  the  northern 
oountiea,  and  compelled  the  barons  of  those  parts  to  swear  fealty  to 
Matilda,  and  to  give  hostages  for  the  performance  of  their  oath ;  and 
although  he  agreed  to  a  peace  when  Stephen  marched  against  him, 
and  restored  the  lands  and  oastlea  he  had  taken,  he  reused  to  do 
homage  to  the  king  of  England  for  his  possessions  in  that  country. 
He  suffered  his  eldest  son  F^nce  Henry  however  to  do  homage  for  the 
honour  of  Huntingdon,  which,  with  the  towns  of  Carlisle  and  Doncas- 
ter,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Stephen.  Meanwhile,  during  Stephen*s 
detention  on  the  northern  border,  an  insurrection  in  Matilda's  favour 
broke  out  in  Wales,  which  he  could  neyer  effectually  suppress,  but  was 
obliged  to  satisfy  himself  with  merely  endeavouring  to  prevent  it  from 
extending  itself  beyond  that  quarter  of  the  kingdom.  Then,  although 
he  had  obtained  the  iuTestiture  of  the  duchy  of  Normandy  from  the 
French  king  Louis,  it  soon  appeared  that  his  possession  of  the  country 
waa  only  to  be  retained  by  force  of  arms,  and  that  while  he  had  to 
keep  back  with  the  one  hand  the  persevering  attacks  of  the  Angevins, 
he  had  an  almost  equally  troublesome  enemy  to  keep  down  with  the 
other  in  the  natire  chiefs,  a  large  proportion  of  whom,  sometimes 
arraying  themselves  on  his  side,  sometimes  on  that  of  Matilda, 
evidently  aimed  at  taking  advantage  of  the  contest  between  the  two 
rivals,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  one  aa  well  as  of  the  other,  and  to 
secure,  if  not  the  national  independence,  at  least  their  individual 
emancipation  from  all  superiority.  And  the  same  spirit  quickly 
began  to  show  and  spread  itself  in  England.  In  some  districts  the 
standard  of  Matilda  was  raised  by  the  Earl  of  Glouoester,  and  yarious 
places  of  strength  were  seized  upon  and  garrisoned  in  her  name ;  else- 
where the  barons  fortified  their  castles  on  their  own  account,  and  set 
up  each  as  an  independent  chieftain.  Stephen  had  his  hands  fall  of 
work  with  all  this  disorder  and  rebellion  in  the  south,  when  the  king 
of  Scotland  again  appeared  on  the  northern  borders.  After  having 
ravaged  Northumberland  with  unusual  ferocity  in  the  winter  of  1187, 
David  and  his  half-barbarian  host  retired  to  Boxboi^h,  on  the  approach 
of  the  English  king  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year ;  but  as 
soon  as  Stephen  was  recalled  to  the  aoutii,  the  Scots  again  crossed  the 
border  in  the  end  of  March  1188.  They  had  inken  the  castle  of 
Norbam,  and  laid  siege  to  other  fortresses,  when  they  were  met  by 
Thurstin,  archbishop  of  York,  at  the  head  of  an  army  composed  of  the 
retainers  of  the  northern  English  barons,  and  defeated  by  him  in  the 
famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  fought  on  the  22nd  of  August,  1188,  on 
Cutton  Moor,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Northallerton.  Peace  however 
was  not  concluded  with  the  Scots  till  the  9th  of  April  in  the  following 
year,  when  Stephen  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  yielding  up 
to  Prince  Henxy  the  earldom  of  NorUiumberland,  with  the  excej^on 
of  the  forte  of  Newcastle  and  Bamborough,  for  which  he  engaged  to 
make  over  to  him  estates  of  equivalent  value  in  the  south  of  ^igluid. 

But  by  this  time  the  unfortunate  English  king  had  found  another, 
and,  as  it  turned  out,  by  far  his  most  formidable  enemy.  He  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Church.  Resolved  to  reduce  the  inordinate 
power  of  Roger,  bishop  of  Salisbuty,  and  his  two  nephews,  Alexander 


and  Nigel,  bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Ely,  he  had  at  a  council  held  at 
Oxford,  in  June  1138,  arrested  Roger  and  Alexander;  and  although 
Nigel  made  his  escape,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  surrender  his 
castle  of  Devizea,  as  hia  brother  and  his  uncle  had  been  to  give  up  theirs 
of  Newark,  Salisbury,  Sherbum,  and  Malmesbury.  The  inflammation 
excited  in  the  whole  ecclesiastical  body  by  this  attack  waa  terrifia 
Even  the  king's  brotiher,  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been 
lately  made  papal  legate,  was  either  carried  away  by  the  general  feeling 
of  his  order,  or,  if  he  did  not  ahare  in  that  feeling,  found  it  would  be  in 
vain  for  him  to  resist  it.  He  summoned  his  brother  to  answer  for 
what  he  had  done  before  a  synod  of  bishops,  which  met  at  Winchester. 
Stephen  complied  so  far  as  to  send  one  of  his  ministers  to  plead  for 
him,  who,  when  a  decision  upon  a  preliminary  question  had  been  given 
against  the  king,  appealed  to  Rome ;  on  which  the  legate  dissolved  the 
ay  nod,  on  the  let  of  September  1139.  On  the  last  day  of  the  same 
month  Matilda  landed  on  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  and  immediately  after 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  unfurled  his  standard  in  the  west.  The  mar 
apread  rapidly  over  the  whole  kingdom.  At  length,  on  the  23rd  of 
February  1141,  Stephen,  while  besieging  the  CAStle  of  Lincoln,  which 
was  held  by  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  was  attacked  by  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  and  being  taken  prisoner,  was  immediately,  by  Matilda's 
order,  consigned  in  chains  to  the  castle  of  Bristol. 

On  that  day  month  Matilda  and  her  brother,  attended  by  a  numerous 
body  of  barons  of  their  party,  met  the  legate  on  the  open  downs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  when  it  was  solemnly  agreed  that 
Henry  and  the  church  should  acknowledge  her  aa  their  sovereign,  on 
condition  that  he  should  be  made  her  first  minister.  Hnd  especially 
that  all  vacant  bishoprics  and  abbacies  should  be  hued  up  on  his 
nomination.  Soon  after  this  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  all 
the  other  bishops  gave  in  their  adherence.  In  the  beginning  of  April 
the  heads  of  the  church  met  on  the  summons  of  the  legate  at  his 
episcopal  city  of  Winchester ;  and  there  he  addressed  them  in  a  long 
speech,  which  Malmesbury,  who  heard  it,  has  preserved ;  and  in  the 
end  the  meeting  unanimously  agreed  to  confirm  hia  treaty  with 
Matilda.  A  remarkable  circumstance  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
this  meeting  is  the  appearance  of  oertain  deputiea  from  the  citixena 
of  London,  who,  it  is  stated,  on  account  of  the  greatness  of  their  city 
were  considered  as  nobles  in  England,  and  who  had  been  aummoned 
to  give  their  attendanoe  by  the  legate,  although  the  assembly  waa 
otherwise  composed  only  of  ecclesiastics.  They  at  first  atood  up  for 
Stephen,  but  were  ultimately  persuaded  to  eoncur  with  the  rest  of  the 
meeting. 

But  the  folly,  rapacity,  and  insolence  which  Matilda  now  displayed 
in  her  triumph,  were  soon  found  to  be  insupportable  by  all  parties. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  atrong  popular  feeling  of  disgust,  Stephen's 
queen  Matilda,  who  had  remained  in  arma  for  her  husband  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  made  her  appearance  before  London  while  the  empress 
lay  there  waiting  her  coronation ;  and  she  barely  contrived,  by  springing 
from  table  and  mounting  her  horse,  to  effect  her  escape  to  Oxford. 
The  legate  now  joined  his  sisterin-law  and  the  Londoners ;  the  em- 
press, with  the  Ring  of  Scots,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  others  of 
her  principal  adherents,  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Winchester,  fled 
firom  that  stronghold  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  14th  of  September, 
when,  being  immediately  pursued,  many  of  the  party  wero  killed ; 
most  of  the  rest,  including  the  Earl  of  Glouoester,  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  Matilda  herself  with  difficulty  escaped  to  the  castle  of  Devizes. 
Negodatlons  were  now  opened,  the  result  of  which  was  that  in  the 
beginning  of  November  Gloucester  was  exchuiged  for  Stephen.  When 
his  brother  was  thus  again  at  liberty,  the  legate  once  more  summoned 
a  clerical  synod  at  Westminster,  on  the  7th  of  December,  at  which  he 
defended  ms  abandonment  of  the  causa  of  Matilda,  and  as  usual  carried 
his  brethren  along  with  him  in  his  new  course  of  politics.  Stephen 
himself^  having  appeared  among  them,  addressed  them  with  pathetio 
eloquenoe  on  Uie  wrongs  and  indignities  he  had  sustained ;  and  they 
ended  byresol^g  unanimously  to  sxoommunioate  all  who  should 
adhere  to  the  **  Countess  of  Anjou.'* 

The  war  now  recommenced  after  Stephen  had  reeovered  from  an 
illneas  whioh  confined  him  for  some  months,  and  Gloucester  had 
returned  from  the  Continent,  whither  he  had  gone  to  endeavour  to 
persuade  Matilda'a  husband  to  come  over  to  her  assistance,  an  attempt 
in  which  he  met  with  no  success,  although  Geofirey  consented  to 
entrust  his  eldest  son  Henry  to  the  earl's  care.  In  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber 1142  Stephen  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Oxford,  in  which  Matilda 
resided ;  but  when  the  garrison,  from  want  of  provbions,  could  hold 
out  no  longer,  the  empress,  on  the  20th  of  December,  in  a  severe 
frost,  and  while  the  ground  waa  covered  with  snow,  slipped  out  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning  attended  by  three  knights,  made  her  way 
through  the  posts,  crossed  the  Thames  on  the  ice,  walked  to  Abingdon, 
and  thenoe  rode  to  Wallingford.  Other  sieges,  battles,  and  akirmishea 
followed,  and  the  kingdom  remained  subject  generally  in  the  eastern 
counties  to  Stephen,  in  the  western  to  Matilda,  till  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  main  aupport  of  the  latter,  in  1146,  upon  which 
she  retired  to  Normandy.  But  her  absence  brought  little  more  quiet 
to  Stephen.  The  next  two  or  three  years  of  his  reign  were  disturbed 
by  a  formidable  rebellion  of  a  confederacy  of  the  barons  headed  by 
Ranulf,  earl  of  Chester,  and  also  by  another  quarrel  with  the  clergy, 
whose  hostility  Stephen  brought  upon  himself  this  time  by  his  support 
of  their  old  leader  his  brother  Henry,  when  that  intriguing  and 
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ambHiouB  prelate,  whom  the  pope,  at  the  instigation  of  Theobald, 
archbiahop  of  Canterbury,  had  deprived  of  his  office  of  legate,  sought 
to  avenge  himself  on  the  primate  by  the  aid  of  the  rojSl  authority. 
Hatters  proceeded  so  far  that  Theobald  at  last  published  a  sentence 
of  interdiot,  the  first  of  which  this  country  had  ever  been  the  object, 
against  all  the  dominions  of  the  English  king ;  and  Stephen,  assailed 
by  the  cries  of  the  alarmed  people,  found  himself  forced  to  yi^d. 
But  his  last  and  worst  antagonist  now  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Matilda's  son  Henry,  who,  having  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  Sep- 
tember 1151,  become  Earl  of  Anjou,  and  having  soon  after  added  to 
his  paternal  dominions  the  territories  of  Poitou  and  Aquitaine  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor,  the  divorced  wife  of  Louis  VII.  of  France, 
landed  at  Warehom,  on  the  6th  of  January  1153,  at  the  head  of  a 
force  of  only  3000  foot  and  140  knights,  which  however  was  soon 
augmented  by  the  junction  of  considerable  numbers  of  his  mother's 
friends.  •  Yet  no  swords  were  crossed  by  these  rival  claimants  of  the 
same  crown.  Henry  having  forced  his  way  into  the  town  of  Malmes- 
bury,  lay  there,  while  the  Avon,  rendered  impassable  by  the  rains, 
prevented  Stephen  from  attacking  him.  Stephen  then  retired  to 
London,  on  which  Henry  advanced  to  WalHngford  ;  but  when  Stephen 
had  also  marched  to  this  point,  and  both  parties  were  preparing  for 
battle,  the  principal  persons  in  the  two  armies,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel,  interfered,  and  an  agreement  was  made,  by  which 
the  eflEusion  of  blood  was  prevented,  and  which  was  confirmed  in  a 
great  council  held  at  Winchester  in  November  following.  By  this 
compact,  Stephen,  whose  eldest  son  Eustace,  fortunately  for  the  peace 
of  bis  country,  died  suddenly  at  Canterbury  during  the  negociation, 
having  been  seized,  it  is  said,  with  fever  and  phrenzy,  while  he  sat  at 
table,  constituted  Henry,  whom  he  styled  duke  of  Normandy,  "  his 
successor  in  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  his  heir  by  hereditary 
right."  Henry  in  the  meantime  did  homnge  and  swore  fealty  to 
Stephen ;  Stephen's  surviving  son  William  did  homage  to  Henry,  and 
received  from  him  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  and  honours  held  by  his 
father  before  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and,  lastly,  the  bishops  and 
abbots,  the  earls  and  barons,  and  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  boroughs 
in  the  kingdom,  swore  fealty  to  both  the  king  and  the  duke.  One  of 
the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  this  arrangement  was  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Stephen  surrived  its  ratification  not  quite  a  year ;  he 
died  suddenly  in  a  convent  at  Dover,  on  the  25th  of  October  1154, 
being  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  having  reigned  nineteen  yean 
all  but  two  months.    [Hbkp.t  ILJ 

England  during  the  whole  reign  of  Stephen  was  probably  in  a  state 
of  greater  anarchy  and  misery  than  it  had  ever  known  ainoe  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Saxons,  or  has  ever  experienced  in  the  worst  of  the 
intestine  wars  and  confusions  of  which  it  has  since  been  the  theatre. 
Indeed  the  country  appears  to  have  got  far  back  towards  barbarism. 
"  In  this  king's  time,"  says  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  "  all  was  dissension, 
and  evil,  and  rapine.  .  •  .  Thou  mightest  go  a  whole  day's  journey, 
and  not  find  a  man  sitting  in  a  town,  nor  an  acre  of  land  tilled.  The 
poor  died  of  hunger ;  and  those  who  had  been  men  well  to  do  begged 
for  bread.  Never  was  more  mischief  done  by  heathen  invaders.  .  .  . 
To  till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea.  This  lasted  the 
nineteen  years  that  Stephen  was  king^  and  it  grew  continually  worse 
and  worse." 

Yet  Stephen  penonally  appears  to  have  had  many  qualities  which 
would  have  adorned  a  throne  more  fortunately  circumstanced.  The 
party  seal  of  the  old  historians  has  given  very  opposite  representations 
of  his  character ;  but  his  general  conduct,  and  the  best  or  most  impar- 
tial authorities,  bear  out  what  has  been  said  of  him  by  Stow : — *'  This 
was  a  noble  man  and  hardy,  of  passing  comely  &vour  and  personage : 
he  excelled  in  martial  policy,  gentleness,  and  liberality  towards  all 
men,  especially  in  the  beginning;  and,  although  he  had  continual  war, 
yet  did  he  never  burthen  his  commons  with  exactions."  His  valour 
and  clemency  indeed,  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  his  person,  are  admitted 
on  all  hands,  and  are  attested  by  the  whole  of  his  career,  and  by  many 
remarkable  incidents.  He  is  especially  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  eulogy  by  one  contemporary  writer— the  author  of  the  Life 
of  St  Cuthber^  first  printed  by  the  Surtees  Society,  <Beginaldi 
Monachi  Dunelmensis  Libellus  de  Admirandis  Beati  Cuthberti  Virtn- 
tibus,'  8vo,  Lon.,  1835.    See  his  64th  chapter. 

By  his  queen  Matilda,  who  died  May  3, 1151,  Stephen  had  the  fol- 
lowing sons  and  daughters :~1,  Baldwin,  who  died  in  infancy;  2, 
Eustace,  after  bis  father's  acquisition  of  the  crown  styled  Earl  of  Bou- 
logne, who  was  bom  in  U2C>,  married  in  1140  Constance,  daughter  of 
Louis  VI.  and  sister  of  Louis  VII.  of  France  (afterwards  the  wife  of 
liaymond  IIL,  earl  of  Toulouse),  and,  ae  already  mentioned,  died  10th 
of  August,  1153,  without  issue;  3,  William,  who  married  Isabel, 
daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  earl  of  Warren  and  Surrey  (after- 
wards the  wife  of  Hamlyn  Flantagenet,  natural  son  of  Geoffrey,  earl 
of  Anjou),  became  Earl  of  Mortagne  and  Boulogne  after  the  death  of 
his  elder  brother,  and  died  without  issue  in  October  1160 ;  4,  Maud, 
who  died  in  childhood ;  5,  Mary,  who,  after  becoming  a  nun  and 
abbess  of  the  nunnery  of  Rom&ey  in  Hampshire,  succeeded,  on  the 
death  of  her  brother  William,  to  his  honours  of  Boulogne  and  Mor- 
tagne, and  some  years  afterwards  married  Matthew,  son  of  Theodoric 
of  Alsace,  earl  of  Flanders,  with  whom  she  lived  ten  years,  and  was 
then  (in  1189)  divorced  by  the  pope  and  sent  back  to  her  convent^ 
alter  having  borne  Matthew  two  daughters,  the  youngest  of  whom, 


Maud,  through  her  granddaughter  Elizabeth,  the  wife  of  Albert  I., 
duke  of  Brunswick,  is  among  the  ancestors  of  the  present  English  royal 
family.  Two  natural  sons  are  also  attributed  to  Stephen :  William, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known  except  the  name ;  and  Gervaii,  by  a  lady 
named  Daneta,  made  by  his  &ther  abbot  of  Westminster,  which 
dignity  he  held  till  his  death  August  26th,  1160.  Stephen's  youngest 
brother  Henry,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  figures  so  conspicuously 
throughout  the  reign,  died  August  6th,  1171. 

The  chief  contemporary  chroniclers  of  the  time  of  Stephen  are — 
the  writers  of  the  '  Saxon  Chronide,'  the  anonymoua  author  of  the 
'  Gesta  Stephani '  (published  in  Duchesne),  Richard,  prior  of  Hexham 
(Hagulstadensis),  Serlo,  and  Ailred,  abbot  of  Rivault  (all  in  Twysden's 
*  Deoem  Scriptores '),  William  of  Malmesbury,  and  Henry  of  Hunting- 
don. Many  additional  facts  are  also  mentioned  by  Ralph  de  Diceto^ 
Brompton,  Gervas  of  Canterbury,  and  other  later  writers. 

STEPHEN,  BATHORI,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  individuals  of 
the  16th  century,  and  the  greatest  king  tbat  Poland  ever  had.  He  was 
bom  in  1533  at  Shomlo  in  Hungary,  of  an  old  and  noble  family  of 
that  country.  The  agitated  state  in  which  his  native  land  continued 
during  the  16th  century — being  torn  by  domestic  factions,  and  troubled 
by  the  Turks  and  the  Auatrians,  presented  a  vast  field  for  the  display 
of  great  talents,  united  to  a  daring  and  adventurous  character,  and 
Stephen  Bathori  rose  after  many  vicisaitudes  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Transylvania  in  1571.  In  1575  he  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Poland, 
vacant  by  the  flight  of  Heniy  of  Valois  (Henry  IIL  of  France) ;  and 
he  owed  this  elevation  to  the  renown  of  his  vidour  and  wisdom.  He 
took  possession  of  the  crown ;  married,  according  to  the  conditions  of 
his  election,  the  Princess  Anna  Jaguellon,  sister  to  the  deceased  king 
Sigismund  Augustus ;  repressed  by  his  vigour  the  party  which  sup- 
ported his  competitor  Maximilian  of  Austria  s  and  pacified  the  country 
by  conciliatory  measures. 

After  having  regulated  the  internal  affiurs  of  the  country,  he  settled 
its  foreign  relations  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  particularly  by  ensuring 
the  friendship  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  He  then  turned  his  attention 
towards  Muscovy.  This  power  had  recently  obtained  an  extraordinary 
developement  under  the  celebrated  Ivan  Vasilovich,  who  invaded  a 
part  of  Livonia  belonging  to  Poland,  shortly  after  the  accession  of 
Stephen.  His  first  care  was  to  organise  a  military  force  adequate  to 
encounter  such  a  formidable  enemy,  and  to  secure  at  the  same  time 
the  tranquillity  of  the  borders.  He  formed  the  Cossoks  of  the  Ukraine 
into  a  regular  force,  allowing  them  the  choice  of  their  own  hetman  or 
supreme  commander,  and  conferring  on  them  many  advantages  as  a 
reward  for  the  services  which  they  were  obliged  to  perform.  The 
casties  were  repaired  and  provided  with  permanent  garrisons;  a 
formidable  ordnance  was  created;  and  a  body  of  life-guards  and  a 
regular  infantry  were  oiganised. 

Having  completed  his  military  preparations,  he  took  the  field  in  the 
summer  of  1579  with  a  numerous  army  composed  of  national  troops, 
German  meroenariee,  and  five  ti^ousand  Hungarians,  commanded  by 
Bekesh.  Bekesh,  a  countryman  of  Bathori,  had  been  hia  enemy  and 
competitor  for  the  throne  of  Transylvania,  but  fiinally,  struck  with 
admiration  of  the  superior  quidities  of  Bathori,  he  disclaimed  his 
enmity  and  requested  the  honour  of  serving  under  his  command. 
These  sentiments  were  fully  responded  to  by  Bathori,  who  placed  in 
his  former  enemy  an  unlimited  confidence,  which  Bekesh  justified  by 
his  services. 

On  commencing  the  campaign,  Bathori  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Muscovy,  dedaring  that  he  was  making  war  against  their 
tyrannical  sovereign,  and  not  against  them,  and  promising  protection 
to  their  lives  and  property.  The  Russian  historians  bear  evidence 
that  this  promise  was  strictiy  fulfilled,  and  that  this  campaign  was 
free  from  all  those  atrocities  by  which  war  was  usually  accompanied  in 
those  times.  The  Muscovites  were  defeated  in  several  batUes.  Polotsk 
was  taken  , after  a  desperate  resistance;  but  the  garrison  and  inhabi- 
tants were  spared  by  the  conqueror,  who  immediately  granted  to  the 
town  the  libertieB  enjoyed  by  the  dties  of  Poland,  and  the  same  pri- 
vileges and  security  to  the  Greek  church  which  he  had  enjoyed  under 
the  dominion  of  Moscow.  Having  restored  that  important  place  to 
Poland,  from  which  it  had  been  taken  several  yesrs  before,  he  obtained 
some  otiber  advantages  during  the  same  campaign,  and  returned  in 
the  winter  to  Warsaw  to  attend  the  diet»  which  received  him  with 
great  enthusiasm,  and  willingly  granted  the  necessary  means  for  the 
continuation  of  the  war.  Bathori  resumed  it  with  great  vigour  in 
the  summer  of  1580;  the  town  of  Veliki  Luki  and  several  others 
were  taken;  and  in  the  next  year,  1581,  the  city  of  Plescow  was 
besieged  by  Zamoyaki,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  and  warriors  that 
Poland  had  produced  [ZAifOT8Ei],and  to  whom  Bathori  had  entrusted 
the  command  of  the  army.  The  progress  of  the  Polish  arms  was 
arrested,  and  the  fruits  of  so  many  triumphs  were  destroyed,  by  the 
intrigue  of  the  Jesuit  Possevinus,  who,  deceived  by  the  promises  of 
the  czar  Ivan  Basilovich  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope, 
induced  Stephen  Bathori  to  conclude  peace  with  Muscovy  on  the  6th 
of  January  1582,  by  which  the  Polish  conquests  were  restored  to  the 
czar,  with  the  exception  of  Polotzk  and  a  few  other  towns  and  castles 
Bathori  employed  the  interval  of  peace  in  introducing  dififerent  im- 

Krovements,  and   was  making  preparations  for   another  war   with 
[uscov^,  the  dangers  of  which  his  policy  could  easily  foresee.    The 
pope,  Sixtus  y.,  deceived  by  the  csar,  who  as  soon  as  the  danger  was 
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over  thoQgbt  no  more  about  labmitting  to  Rome,  granted  the  Poliah 
king  a  oonaiderable  subsidy.  The  projects  of  Bathori  agamat  Mu&oovy, 
which  are  supposed  to  have  had  for  their  object  a  ohange  in  the  form 
of  the  government  of  that  oomitry,  were  cut  short  by  his  death, 
after  a  short  iUness  at  Qrodno,  on  the  12th  of  December  1586,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-four. 

The  wai-s  in  which  he  was  engaged  did  not  prevent  Bathori  from 
paying  due  attention  to  the  civil  affairs  of  the  coimtry,  in  which  the 
following  improvements  were  introduced  duriug  his  reign.  The 
province  of  Masovia,  which  had  hitherto  been  governed  by  a  separate 
code,  was  induced  by  Stephen  to  adopt  the  general  laws  of  Poland, 
with  some  few  exceptions.  The  statute-book  of  Lithuania  was  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  many  new  articles.  The  statute  of  Culm, 
by  which  the  towns  of  Prussia  were  governed,  was  revised.  Many 
salutary  laws  respecting  the  property  of  the  crown  and  the  privileges 
of  the  nobles  were  enacted.  But  the  most  important  civil  act  of  this 
king  was  the  establishment  of  tribunals  or  supreme  courts  of  justice 
for  Poland  and  Lithuania.  They  were  composed  of  membeni  elected 
for  the  session  by  the  same  voters  who  returned  the  nuncios,  or 
members  of  the  diet  This  institution,  which  supplanted  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  by  the  king,  and  rendered  it  mdependent  of  the 
crown,  contioued  till  the  dissolution  of  Poland. 

Stephen  Bathori  was  very  fond  of  learning  and  a  great  patron  of 
learned  men.  In  his  early  life  he  was  imprisoned  for  two  years  in  a 
fortress,  by  the  emperor  of  Austria,  which  time  he  spent  in  the  study 
of  the  classics,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  '  Commentaries'  of 
Caesar,  which  he  is  said  to  have  known  by  heart.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  been  originally  a  Protestant,  but  to  have  been  induced  by  the 
representations  of  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop  to  abjure  secretly  his 
creed  and  become  a  Roman  Catholic  on  his  accession  to  the  crown  of 
Polaod,  so  that  many  believe  that  he  had  always  conformed  to  the 
Rouian  Catholio  church.  Some  learned  Jesuite  having  gained  his 
confidence,  he  became  a  great  patron  of  their  order,  and  founded  for 
them  the  University  of  Wilna  and  the  College  of  Polotzk,  which  he 
richly  endowed.  He  was  however  strongly  opposed  to  religious  into- 
lerance, and  maintained  evenhanded  justice  amongst  the  various 
denominations  which  prevailed  in  Poland.  He  left  no  issue,  and 
resignedj  on  his  election  to  the  throne  of  Poland,  the  principality  of 
Transylvania  to  his  brother  Sigismund. 

STEPHEN,  THE  RIGHT  HON.  SIR  JAMES,  KC.B.,  LL.D., 
is  the  son  of  James  Stephen,  Esq.,  Master  of  Chancery,  (well  known 
for  his  writings  and  exertions  between  1815  and  1830  on  the  subject 
of  oolonial  slavery)  and  was  bom  aboot  the  year  1790.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1812. 
Having  chosen  the  legal  profession,  he  was  called  to  the  Bar  at 
Liucolo's-Inn.  He  had  hardly  begun  practice  as  a  Chancery  barrister, 
when,  in  1812  or  1813,  he  became  connected  officially  with  the  public 
service  as  counsel  of  the  Colonial  Department.  For  eleven  years  he 
was  at  once  counsel  for  this  department  and  a  Chancery  barrister  in 
extensive  practice.  He  then  retired  from  the  Bar,  and  became  at  the 
same  time  both  oounsel  to  the  Colonial  Department  and  counsel  to 
the  Board  of  Trade.  He  held  these  offices  jointly  for  ten  years ;  after 
which,  during  the  Whig  government  which  succeeded  the  Reform  Bill, 
he  left  the  Board  of  Trade  and  became  assiBtant-under*sccretaiy  for 
the  Coloniee.  From  the  assistant-under-secretaryship  he  was  sub- 
sequently promoted  to  the  permanent  under-secretaryship;  spending 
fourteen  years  in  the  two  offices  together.  He  was  thus  connected 
with  the  civil  service  thirty-five  years  in  all,  during  the  whole  of 
which  time  his  relations  were  mainly  with  the  Colonial  Department. 
His  impressions  of  the  state  of  our  government  offices,  and  of  the 
colonial  office  in  particular,  derived  from  this  long  experience,  were 
published,  with  other  opinions  on  the  same  subject,  in  a  Blue-book  in 
1855,  when  the  question  of  the  re-organisation  of  the  civil  service,  by 
the  adoption  of  the  sj&tem  of  appointments,  by  competitive  examina- 
tion instead  of  by  patronage,  was  firet  agitated.  The  opinion  there 
expressed  on  the  condition  of  the  public  service,  as  regards  the 
intellectual  capacity  and  culture  of  the  minority  of  those  comprising 
it,  is  by  no  means  favourable;  but  the  writer  speaks  of  splendid 
exceptions.  Of  these  exceptions  the  writer  himself  was  certainly  one. 
'While  in  the  Colonial  Office  he  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  efficient 
public  servants  that  the  state  possessed ;  and  his  finsl  retirement  from 
the  colonial  under-secretarjship  in  1847  was  a  great  loss  to  that 
department.  He  then  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  It  was 
not  only  however  as  a  public  official  that  he  had  np  to  that  time  dis- 
tinguished himself.  A  man  of  general  thought  and  culture,  he  had  all 
along  employed  his  leisure  in  studies  ranging  beyond  the  topics  that 
interested  him  as  an  official ;  and  he  had  latterly  contributed  exten- 
sively to  the  'Edinbui^gh  Review'  on  subjects  relating  to  the  History 
of  the  Church  and  the  developement  of  religious  opinions.  A  collection 
of  these  articles^  already  widely  known  and  appreciated  in  their 
scattered  shape,  was  published  in  two  volumes  in  1849,  under  the  title 
of  *  Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biography.'  In  the  same  year  Sir  James 
Stephen  was  appointed  to  succeed  William  Smyth,  M.A.,  as  Regius 
Prof-  ssor  of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Cambridge ;  which 
office  he  8till  holds.  In  1851,  he  published  in  two  volumes,  'Lectures 
on  the  History  of  France.'  This  work  is  now  in  a  third  edition ;  and 
there  have  been  Several  editions  of  its  predecessor.  The  two  together 
have  given  the  author  a  high  and  peculiar  place  in  our  graver  oon^ 


temporary  literature.  Among  other  slighter  things  which  Sir  Jamea 
has  published,  are  one  or  two  lectures  delivered  to  popular  institutions 
One  of  Sir  James's  sons,  who  has  followed  the  legal  profession,  is  like- 
wise known  by  various  writmgs.  His  brother,  Sir  Qjbobqe  Stbphbk,  is 
also  known  as  the  author  of '  Adventures  of  a  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Horse,*  'Adventures  of  an  Attorney,*  'The  Juryman's  Guide,'  'The 
aerk,'  and  'The  Governess,'  in  C.  Knight's  series  of 'Guides  to 
Trade;'  of  a  noyel,  entitled  'The  Jesuit  at  Cambridge;'  and  of  a 
pamphlet  on  'The  Niger  Trade  and  the  African  Blockade,' as  oon* 
nected  with  the  slave-trade^  a  subject  in  which  he  has  always  taken 
much  interest.    [See  Supplement.] 

STEPHENS  (French,  ETIENNE  or  ESTIENNE ;  Ut.  STEPHA- 
NUS)  is  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  most  illustrious  scholars  and 
printers  that  has  ever  appeared.  Several  of  the  members  of  this 
family  bore  the  same  ChnsUan  name,  which  has  produced  much  con- 
fusion in  the  accounts  that  have  been  giveci  of  them.  We  shall  give 
the  lives  of  them  in  a  chronological  succession,  and  distLnguish  those 
of  the  same  name  by  the  epithets  the  first,  the  second,  &o.  The 
earliest  among  them  who  distinguished  himself  is — 

Henry  Stephens  l,  who  was  born  at  Paris ;  the  ye«-ur  of  his  birth 
is  uncertain,  though  it  appears  probable  that  it  was  about  1460. 
He  had  his  printing  establishment  at  Paris,  in  a  place  which  he  calls 
"eregionescholaBdecretorum,"  which  is  now  called  "Rue  dol'^col* 
de  Droit"  The  earliest  work  which  is  said  to  have  been  printed  by 
him  is  of  the  year  1502,  the  year  before  that  in  which  his  son  Robert 
was  bom.^  The  works  which  he  printed  were  mostly  on  theological, 
philosophical,  mathematical,  and  medical  subjects,  and  he  published 
very  few  editions  of  the  classical  writers.  On  the  title-page  of  his 
publications  are  represented  two  men  looking  at  a  shield  which  stands 
between  them,  and  contains  three  lilies,  and  above  them  a  hand  hold* 
ing  a  closed  booL  Above  the  heads  of  the  two  men  is  the  device— 
'  Plus  olei  quam  vinL'  At  the  bottom  of  the  title-page  he  sometimes 
gives  only  his  initials,  H.  S.,  and  sometimes  his  full  name.  All  the 
works  that  came  from  his  press  were  very  correctly  printed,  as  he 
always  revised  the  pi-oofs.  A  list  of  his  publications  is  given  by 
Maittaire  ('Historia  Stephanorum,'  ii.  1,  p.  1-9,  and  by  Renouard, 
ToL  i.)»  from  which  we  extract  the  foUowmg :— In  1512  he  published 
the  'Itinerarium  Antonini;'  in  1519  the  works  of  Dionysius  Areo- 
pagita ;  in  1521  an  extract  of  the  '  Arithmetica'  of  Boethius.  In  1522 
his  son  Robert  was  engaged  in  the  printmg  establishment  of  his  fathei^ 
in-law  Simon  de  CoHneB,  who  adls  himscdf  the  successor  of  Heniy 
Stephens,  and  married  his  widow.  From  this  fact  we  must  infer  th^t 
Heniy  Stephens  died  in  1521  or  1522.  Some  authorities,  huwever, 
give  1520  as  the  year  of  his  death. 

Francis  Stephens  l,  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Henry 
Stephens.  He  was  a  partner  of  Simon  de  Colines :  there  are  very 
few  books  known  to  be  printed  by  him.  The  earliest  is  a  work  called 
•Vinetum,'  printed  in  1537.  In  1543  he  published  a  'Psalterium 
Grsscum,'  in  16mo,  in  which  the  titles  and  initials  of  the  verses  are 

Printed  in  red.  The  last  of  the  publications  is  the  'Andria'  of 
'erence,  in  8vo.  His  mark  on  the  title-page  is  a  tripod,  which  stands 
upon  a  book,  and  from  which  a  vine-branch  rises.  He  is  believed  to 
have  been  bom  in  1502,  and  died  in  1550.  A  list  of  his  publications  is 
given  by  Maittaire,  p.  81,  and  by  Renouard,  vol.  L 

Robert  Stephens  i.,  the  second  son  of  Henry  Stephens  l,  was  bom 
at  Paris  in  1503.  In  his  youth  he  studied  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  and  he  made  such  progress,  that  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  he  gave  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  learning,  and 
was  subsequently  placed  bv  his  contemporaries  above  the  greatest 
scholars  that  had  ever  lived.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  the  printing-office  of  Simon  de  Coline:$,  hia 
&ther-in-law,  and  he  appears^  as  early  as  his  nineteenth  year,  to  have 
had  the  entire  management  of  the  printing,  correcting,  and  editing 
of  several  works,  for  in  1522  there  appeared  from  the  establishment 
of  De  Colines,  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  (Novum  Testameutum, 
Latind,  16ino),  which,  although  a  copy  of  the  Vulgate,  was  more 
correctly  printed  than  any  previous  edition,  and  also  contained  some 
corrections  by  Robert  Stephens.  The  professors  of  the  Sorbonne^ 
alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  new  edition  of  a  book  which  they 
wished  to  keep  from  the  public^  especially  at  a  time  when  Protes* 
tantism  was  making  rapid  progress,  inveighed  in  their  lectures  ajk^ainst 
the  audadons  youth,  and  declared  that  the  book  should  be  bumtk 
But  their  anger  produced  little  effect.  A  short  time  after  this  ha 
married  Petronella,  a  daughter  of  the  celebrated  scholar  and  printer 
Jodocus  Badius,  a  woman  of  great  talents,  who  understood  and  spoke 
Latin  as  well  as  her  mother-tongue.  As  the  house  of  Stephens  was 
visited  by  scholars  and  eminent  men  of  all  countries,  Latin  became 
the  ordinary  language  of  conversation ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  children 
and  even  the  servants  acquired  some  facility  in  speaking  it.  After  his 
marriage  he  established  a  separate  printing-office  for  himselt  though 
he  remained  in  the  same  street  in  which  his  father's  office  vras 
situated.  The  earliest  publication  from  his  own  establishment  was 
'  Apuleii  Liber  de  Deo  Socratis,'  8vo,  1525.  Others  believe  that  he 
had  no  separate  establishment  till  two  years  later,  and  that  Cicero's 
'  Partitiones  Oratoriss '  and  '  Persii  Satyro'  (1527;  were  the  first  works 
that  were  issued  from  it.  These  works  were  followed  by  a  great 
number  of  Roman  authors*  and  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek 
and  other  languages,  some  of  which  were  made  by  himselt    For  many 
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jTMii  foaroely  a  month  pMsed  withoat  aome  new  pnblicatioii,  and  if 
we  wooUeot  that  in  moat  of  the  works  he  acted  aa  editor,  and  oorreoted 
the  proofa  with  the  moat  auxiona  oare,  it  appeara  marvelloua  that  ao 
many  worka  oonld  be  produced  in  ao  ahort  a  time ;  the  mere  list  of 
hia  publications  in  Maittaire  from  1527  till  1560,  which  ia  not  by  any 
means  complete,  filla  twenty  large  octavo  pagea  (p.  1(V30).  His  device 
on  the  titlo'page  of  hia  publicationa  waa  an  oliTe  tree  with  one  or 
more  branohea  broken  off,  while  new  branchea  are  engrafted  on  the 
tree,  and  the  motto  waa  '  Noli  altum  aapere,'  to  which  he  sometimea 
added  '  aed  time.'  Until  the  year  1532  he  used  the  same  types  as  his 
fkther,  but  in  this  year  he  used  a  larger  and  more  elegant  type  for 
hia  '  Biblia  Latina,'  of  which  he  had  published  the  fint  edition  in 
1528,  under  the  title  'Biblia  utriusque  Testamenti Latlna,  ex  veteribus 
MSS.  exemplaribua  emendata,'  fol.  This  edition  was  not  only  in 
appearance  the  fineat  that  had  ever  been  printed,  but  that  he  might 
be  able  to  give  the  text  with  the  utmost  correctness,  he  had  examined 
all  the  libraries  of  Paria,  St  Qermain,  St,  Denis,  and  had  got  over 
from  Spain  at  hia  own  expense  a  very  valuable  Spanish  Bible. 

In  1531  Stephens  published  hia  fint  great  original  work :  *Dictiona- 
rium,  aeu  Latinos  Lingusd  Thesaurus,'  fol.  The  second  (1586)  and  the 
third  or  last  edition  (1545)  of  this  dictionary  are  in  2  vols.  foL,  and 
contain  numerous  corrections  and  improvementa  by  Robert  Stephens. 
The  work  has  often  been  reprinted  in  other  countries.    In  the  year 

1539  Stephens  waa  appointed  printer  to  the  King  of  France  for  Latin 
and  Hebrew  works,  and  henceforth  he  always  added  on  the  title-page 
of  his  publications,  to  his  name,  Regius  Typographua,  or  Regius 
Librarius  or  some  other  similar  title.  Soon  after  this  honour  waa 
couferred  upon  him  he  received  the  same  distinction  for  Greek'works, 
whence  he  calls  himself  sometimes  '  Regius  Typographus  in  Grsacis.' 
Stephens  appears  to  have  thought  that  he  ought  to  produce  his  publi- 
cations in  a  form  worthy  of  hia  new  rank,  and  it  was  on  hia  suggestion 
that  Francia  I.  had  new  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Roman  types  made  by 
Claude  Garamond.  Theae  types,  which  were  of  exquisite  beauty, 
were  afterwards  known  under  the  name  of  Characterea  RegiL    In 

1540  Stephens  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible  with  various 
readmga.  On  its  appearance  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne  renewed 
their  attacka,  but  owing  to  the  kiogfa  liberal  protection  he  waa  enabled 
to  continue  hia  laboura  unmolested.  The  king  had  auch  a  high 
eateem  for  hia  learned  printer  that  he  frequently  visited  him  in  his 
office,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  he  found  him  correcting  a  proof 
ahevt,  he  stopped  behind  him  and  waited  silently  till  Stephens  had 
finished  his  task  before  he  began  to  converse  with  him.  The  first 
Greek  book  that  Stephens  printed  in  the  capacity  of  Regius  Typo- 
graphus in  Grsecis,  belongs  to  the  same  year,  1540,  and  beara  the  title 
'  Ty&fMi  Movderixoi,  sive  Sententisd  singulis  versibus  contented  juxta 
ordioem  Literarum  ex  diversis  Poetis,  cum  Interpret  Latina.'  In 
1548  he  published  a  little  work  called  '  Alphabetum  Grescum,'  which 
only  contained  sixteen  leaves,  and  was  afterwards  frequently  reprinted. 
This  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  that  waa  printed  with  the 
Characterea  RegiL  In  the  following  year  Stephens  edited,  in  one 
folio  volume,  a  collection  of  the  moat  eminent  Greek  eooleaiastical 
historians,  under  the  title  '  Ecclesiastica  Historia  Eusebii,  Socrates, 
Theodoriti,  Theodori,  Sozomeni,  Eragrii,  Grsece/  This  work  waa  soon 
followed  by  '  Eusebii  Prseparatio  Evangelica,'  in  Greek.  These  two 
volumes  contain  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  device  aubeequently 
adopted  by  all  royal  printers  :  a  thyrsua  with  an  olive  branch  and  a 
aerpeut  wound  round  it,  and  the  motto,  fiacriKu  r'  iiyaB^  Kpartp^  r' 
^XM-'T'f'  In  1545  he  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin  Bible, 
which  he  htid  been  preparing  for  several  years.  It  oontaina  notes 
which  are  ascribed  to  Vatablua,  and  which  are  aaid  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  Stephena  by  the  pupils  of  thia  theologian.  But  the 
authorship  of  the  notea  is  a  point  which  even  at  the  time  appears  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  dispute.  In  the  year  following  he 
published  his  first  Hebrew  Bible,  and  also  a  new  edition  of  the  Latin 
Bible  in  folio,  with  a  preface  which  ahowa  Uxe  immense  paina  that  he 
took  to  give  the  text  as  correctly  aa  possible. 

These  repeated  editions  of  the  Bible  and  the  notea  ascribed  to 
VatabluB,  which  were  in  some  parte  supposed  to  savour  of  the 
reformed  doctrines,  to  which  Stephens  himself  waa  attached,  involved 
him  again  in  disputes  with  the  profeesors  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  offered 
publicly  to  acknowledge  any  errora  which  he  might  have  committed, 
and  to  print  them  in  an  appendix  to  hia  Bible  to  guard  the  readera 
against  them.  The  king  several  times  required  the  professors  to  draw 
Up  a  list  of  the  errors  or  heresies,  but  they  never  did  it  Their  object 
waa  not  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  any  particular  errors,  but  to 
get  the  Bible  and  the  commentary  put  into  the  '  Catalogue  Librorum 
Prohibitoruni,'  and  thus  to  stop  ita  sale  altogether.  The  matter  waa 
oonstantly  deferred,  and  all  attempts  to  bring  it  to  a  close  were  fruit- 
loss.  Stephens,  in  the  meantime,  regardless  of  the  clouds  which  were 
gathering  over  his  head,  contiaued  as  active  aa  ever.  In  1547  he 
published  his  Editio  princeps  of  the  '  Antiqoitatea  Romans '  of  Diony- 
tiua  of  Halicamassus,  which  is  still  highly  valued  aa  a  very  beautiful 
and  correct  edition.  It  was  aoon  followed  by  the  Editio  princeps  of 
Bion^sius  of  Alexandria,  *  De  Situ  Orbis,'  with  the  Greek  scholia  of 
Eustathius. 

In  this  year  (1647)  King  Francia  L  died,  and  Stephens  lost  his 
ffeateat  patron  and  protector.  His  successor,  Henry  IL,  was  at  first 
ihvonrable  to  Stephena,  and  required  the  divines  of  the  Sorbonne 


speedily  to  produce  their  '  oenaum,'  threatening  to  puniah  them  if  they 
made  any  further  delay.  The  professors,  who  knew  the  vacillating 
and  weak  character  of  the  king,  promised  obedience ;  but  nothing 
waa  done,  and  new  charges  were  brought  against  Stephens,  and  new 
attempts  were  made  to  suspend  the  sale  of  his  Bible.  At  last  it  was 
agreed  that  Stephens  and  the  learned  divines  should  meet  at  the  king's 
palace  at  Fontainebleau,  where  aeveral  bishops  and  cardinals  likewise 
appeared.  Stephens  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  having  printed 
anything  that  impugned  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  The  divines,  thus 
disappointed,  suddenly  contrived  to  give  another  turn  to  the  matter, 
and  to  get  an  order  from  the  king  for  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  sale  of  Stephens's  Bible,  and  for  the  matter  to  be  iuveatigated 
afresh  by  a  commission,  whose  duty  it  waa  to  take  cognisance  of  cases 
of  heresy.  After  eight  tedious  months,  Stephens  at  last  obtained  from 
the  king  another  order  that  his  caae  ahould  be  tried  by  the  king's 
privy  council  only.  When  Stephens  had  thus,  for  a  time  at  least, 
aecured  his  tranquillity,  he  produoed,  in  1548,  the  Editio  princeps  of 
Dion  Cassius,  libri  xxiii.,  and  several  other  works.  In  this  year  he 
had  occasion  to  travel  to  Lyon,  and  in  this  journey  he  is  said  to  have 
made  the  subdivision  of  the  chapters  of  the  Bible  into  verses,  which 
waa  subsequently  adopted  in  nearly  all  editions  of  the  Scripturea. 
King  Henry  II.  happened  to  be  at  Lyon,  and  when  Stephens,  availing 
himself  of  the  opportunity,  presented  himself  before  the  king,  and  at 
the  aame  time  thanked  Cardinal  de  Guise  for  the  services  he  had  done 
him,  Stephens  waa  informed,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  that  a  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  king's  mind,  in  which  he  could  not  mistake  the 
secret  and  intriguing  workinga  of  his  adversaries :  the  sale  of  his 
Biblea  waa  prohibited.  Stephens,  indignant  at  auch  proceedings, 
declared  that  he  would  leave  his  country ;  but  the  king  requested  him 
to  retain  his  office  of  royal  printer,  and  promised  that  the  matter 
complained  of  (the  cenauras)  should  be  speedily  produced. 

Stephens  waa  persuaded  to  remain ;  but,  owing  to  the  king'a  vacil* 
lation,  he  waa  still  subjected  to  various  disappointments  and  vexations. 
Some  of  hia  biographers  atate  that  in  this  year  he  visited  ZUrich  and 
Geneva ;  and  if  thia  be  true,  he  perhapa  undertook  this  journey  with 
a  feeling  that  it  would  soon  be  necessary  for  him  to  seek  a  refuge  in  a 
foreign  country.  In  1550  he  published  hia  beautiful  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  with  a  *  nova  translatio  Latina.'  Stephens  presented 
this  work  to  bishop  Du  Chaatel,  who  had  hitherto  pretended  to  be  his 
friend,  but  who  now  courted  the  favour  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  declared 
that  every  aort  of  protection  which  he  had  formerly  given  to  Stephens 
had  arisen  from  hia  not  knowing  the  real  character  of  his  offences. 
Hereupon  the  Sorbonne  again  began  to  annoy  Stephens;  and  after  a 
tedious  and  ludigroua  trial,  held  by  men  who  found  fault  with  the 
various  readings  in  the  margin  of  Stephens's  Bible,  which  they  took  to 
be  an  heretical  commentary,  he  waa  forbidden  to  sell  hia  impressions 
of  the  Bible,  and  commanded  to  promise  that  he  would  print  no  more 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  without  the  sanction  of  those  learned  divinea. 

Stephens  waa  now  convinced  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  either 
on  the  king,  his  counsellora,  or  the  great  prelates,  and  that  he  must  be 
prepared  for  the  worst  He  however  made  preparations  for  a  step 
which  his  enemies  did  not  expect  He  finished  the  numerous  works 
which  were  at  the  time  going  through  the  press,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1551,  or  at  the  beginning  of  1552,  he  escaped  with  his  family 
to  Geneva,  where  he  hoped  to  find  that  liberty  of  conscience  which  he 
had  BO  long  wished  for.  Stephens  is  charged  by  some  writers  with 
having  taken  with  him  some  of  the  materials  belonging  to  the  royal 
printing  establishment,  but  his  biographers  have  shown  that  there 
is  not  a  shadow  of  ground  for  this  charge.  Thera  is  also  a  tradition, 
which  does  not  seem  at  all  improbable,  that  the  professors  of  the 
Sorbonne  vented  their  impotent  rage  by  burning  Stephens  in  effigy. 

Stephens  began  hia  new  career  at  Geneva  with  the  publication  of 
some  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  whole  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Latin  and  French.  In  1552  he  also  published  '  Ad  Censuras 
Theologorum  Parisiensium,  quibus  Biblia  h  Roberto  Stephano,  typo« 
grapho  regie,  excusa  calumniose  notarunt,  eiusdem  Roberti  Stephani 
responsio.  This  book,  which  was  also  published  in  French,  gives  us 
a  clear  insight  into  the  nature  of  his  disputes  with  the  Sorbonne,  aa 
well  aa  into  his  own  character.  The  other  works  which  he  published 
during  a  period  of  seven  years  at  Geneva  are  almost  exclusively  of  a 
theological  and  controversial  nature,  consisting  of  works  written  by 
Calvin,  Beza,  and  other  distinguished  reformers.  He  retained  his 
former  device,  but  under  it  he  printed,  *  Oliva  Roberti  Stephani.'  The 
name  of  Geneva  seldom  appears  an  the  title-page  of  his  books.  He 
died  on  the  7th  of  September  1559,  leaving  behind  him,  it  is  said,  a 
numerous  o&pring  and  considemble  property.  But  only  three  of  hia 
sons  are  known,  Robert  n.,  Henry  n.,  Francia  n.,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  name  of  Catherine. 

There  is  perhaps  no  man  in  modem  times  to  whom  literature  and 
learning  are  more  indebted  than  to  Robert  Stephena.  His  unbiassed 
contemporaries  not  only  place  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  scholars, 
but  declare  that  he  excelled  them  all. 

Charles  Stephens  appears  to  have  been  about  a  year  yonnger  than 
his  brother  Robert.  Hia  education  was  sound  and  classical ;  but  he 
also  applied  himself  to  the  physical  sciences,  and  took  his  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Medicine,  which  he  practised  for  some  jbime.  He  wrote 
several  treatises  on  subjects  connected  with  medicine,  natural  history, 
and  agriculture,  which  however  are  less  adentifio  than  historioal,  for 
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he  treated  hia  Bubjecta  chiefly  Id  relation  to  antiquity.  His  earliest 
productions  are  abridgements  of  works  by  Lazarus  Baiflus,  such  as 
*De  Ke  Vestiaria;'  'De  Vasculis;'  and  'De  He  Navali,'  whioh  were 
published  by  Robert  Stephi^ns  (1535  and  1537).  liizarus  Baiflus 
(Lazare  Baif )  engaged  Charles  Stephens  as  tutor  to  his  son,  and  in 
1540  took  him  with  his  son  to  Germany,  and  afterwards  to  Italy,  to 
which  countries  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  of  the  King  of  France.  In 
Italy  Stephens  became  acquainted  with  Paulus  Manutlus,  who  iu  one 
of  his  letters  (v.  17)  speaks  of  him  in  high  terms.  On  his  .return  to 
Paris  he  appears  to  have  continued  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  in 
1551,  when  Kobert  removed  to  Geneva,  the  whole  of  his  printing 
establishment,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  department  for 
printing  Hebrew,  which  appears  to  have  been  undertaken  by  Martinus 
Juvenis,  passed  into  the  hands  of  Charles  Stephens,  for  the  Editio 
princeps  of  'Appiani  Alezaudrini  Historiarum  Romanarum  Celtica^ 
Libyca  vel  Carthaginienais,  lUyrioa,  Syrlaca,  Parthica,  Mithridatica, 
Civilis  quinque  libris  distincta,'  which  appeared  at  Paris  in  1551, 
'  Cura  ac  Dilii^entia  Caroli  Stepbani/  is  probably  the  first  book  which 
he  printed,  though  it  had  been  prepared  or  commenced  by  Robert 
Stephens.  It  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography.  There  is  a 
French  translation  of  a  treatise  of  Plutarch,  called  '  Traict^  sur  la 
Honte  vicieuse,'  by  F.  Legraod,  which  is  by  some  referred  to  the  year 
1544,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  book  printed  by  Charles  Stephens; 
but  it  probably  belongs  to  the  year  1554.  Soon  after  Robert  left 
Paris,  Charles  appears  to  have  been  appointed  Royal  Printer,  for  this 
title  is  mentioned  on  his  last  two  publications  of  the  year  1551. 
Henceforth  he  continued  to  be  very  activo  in  his  new  sphere  till  the 
year  1561,  for  in  these  ten  years  there  issued  from  bis  press  97  works, 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  some  of  which  he  had  written  himself. 
Charles  Stephens  seems  to  have  been  a  man  who  knew  something  of 
everything,  but  nothing  very  well.  His  character  as  a  man  has  been 
attacked  in  a  letter  of  Maumontius  addressed  to  J.  Scaliger,  in  which 
he  is  called  a  "malus"  and  a  "male  volens  homo,"  and  is  charged 
with  uukind  conduct  towards  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Robert.  But 
as  we  hear  of  no  accusations  of  this  kind  from  any  other  quarter,  the 
impartiality  of  the  writer  may  be  doubted.  Charles  Stephens  died  in 
the  year  1564.  Some  say  that  he  was  persecuted  for  his  religious 
opinions,  and  died  in  prison ;  others  state  that  he  was  imprisoned  for 
debt  in  the  Cb&telet,  and  that  he  remained  there  for  the  last  three 
years  of  his  life.  It  may  be  that  both  causes  combined  to  bring  this 
misery  upon  him ;  for  we  know  that  he  lost  a  great  deal  of  his  capital 
in  1557,  by  the  publication  of  his  'Thesaurus  Cioeronianus,'  which 
was  a  very  expensive  undertaking,  and  did  not  sell.  It  is  also  certain 
that  during  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  no  work  appeared  from  his 
press.  He  left  one  daughter  of  the  uame  of  Nicole,  who  was  no  less 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  than  for  her  talenta.and  accomplishments. 

Lists  of  the  works  which  were  written  or  printed  by  Charles 
Stephens  are  given  by  Maittaire  and  Renouard.  All  the  works  of  C. 
Stephens  are  very  beautifully  printed. 

Uenbt  Stephens  ii.,  the  greatest  of  the  whole  family,  was  the  son  of 
Robert  and  grandson  of  Henry.  He  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1528.  Even  as 
a  child  he  showed  extraordinary  talents.  The  numerous  engagements 
of  his  father  did  not  alluw  him  to  spend  much  time  upon  the  education 
of  the  boy;  but  he  carefully  watched  and  regulated  it.  lAtiu  he 
learnt  naturally,  as  it  was  constantly  spoken  in  the  family,  but  before 
he  seriously  studied  it  the  father  made  him  learn  Greek.  He  received 
bis  first  instruction  in  Greek  from  a  schoolmaster,  who  while  reading 
the  '  Medea'  of  Euripides  with  his  boys,  made  it  the  practice  to  assign 
a  part  to  each  of  them ;  and  as  soon  as  Henry  had  made  sufficient 
progress  to  join  them,  he  read  this  play  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and 
soon  knew  it  all  by  heart.  After  he  had  spent  some  time  at  this 
school,  he  was  instructed  in  Greek  by  Petrus  Danesius,  who  was  then, 
next  to  Budseus,  perhaps  the  ablest  Greek  scholar  of  the  time ;  and 
who,  on  account  of  his  intimate  friendship  with  Robert  Stephens,  took 
pi  eat  interest  in  the  progress  of  his  pupiL  At  the  age  of  about  fifteen 
Henry  also  enjoyed  the  instruction  of  Jacobus  Tusanus  (Jacques 
Toussain)  ;  and  subsequently,  when  this  scholar  died  (1547),  that  of 
Adrian  us  Turnebus,  who  succeeded  Tusanus  in  the  professorship  of 
Greek  in  the  Royal  College.  Although  he  had  been  chiefly  instruct€»d 
in  Greek  by  these  men,  he  did  not  neglect  Latin ;  for  even  when  a  boy 
he  is  said  to  have  known  by  heart  the  first  book  of  Horace's '  Epistles.' 
He  also  studied  mathematics ;  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  something  of 
astrology,  he  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  become  acquainted  with 
it,  and  in  taking  lessons  in  it  wasted  much  money  and  time,  bat  he 
soon  became  aware  of  the  futility  of  these  pursuits,  and  gave  them  up 
altogether. 

In  1546  Robert  Stephens  thought  his  son  qualified  to  assist  him 
in  his  printing  establishment,  and  in  this  year  Henry  collated  a 
manuscript  of  Dionysius  of  HalicamaBsus,  whose  works  Robert  was 
preparing  for  publication.  In  the  year  following,  when  the  death  of 
Francis  I.  deprived  Robert  of  his  chief  patron,  Henry  undertook  a 
journey  to  Italy,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  search  the  libraries 
and  examine  the  manuscripts  in  that  country.  Three  years  were 
spent  in  visiting  the  various  places  of  Italy.  In  several  towns  his 
exertions  were  rewarded  with  discoveries ;  at  Florence  he  found  in  a 
manuscript  of  the  Medicean  library  a  number  of  Greek  poems  not 
known  before,  which  were  the  'Epitapbia  Homericorum  Heroum.' 
He  aftorwards  printed  them  in  hii  *  Floril^um  Epigram*  Grteo./ 


1566,  and  also  in  his '  Homeri  et  Hesiodi  Certamen,'  157S.  At  Naples 
and  Venice  he  examined  several  manuscripts.  At  Bome  he  was  very 
kindly  received  by  Cardinal  Sirlety  who  communicated  to  him  a 
manuscript  of  Athenagoras,  and  corrections  of  several  passages  in 
Xenophon,  of  which  he  subsequently  made  use  in  his  edition  of 
Xenophon,  1561.  It  appears  that  during  this  journey  he  also  made  a 
collation  of  a  manuscript  of  Athensdus  in  the  Famesian  libi-ary,  the 
various  readings  of  which  he  communicated  to  I.  Casaubon,  who  used 
them  in  his  edition  of  Athenseus  (1597).  At  the  same  time  he  made 
the  acquaintance  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  the  a^e,  such 
as  Muretus,  P.  Kanutius,  C.  Sigonius^  P.  Vettori,  Cardinal  Mafifeo,  and 
many  others.  On  his  return,  in  the  year  1549,  he  brought  with  him 
the  treasures  which  he  had  disooverod  and  collected.  This  was  just 
at  the  time  when  his  father  was  finlahiog  his  folio  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  for  which  Henry  wrote  sixty  Greek  Tersee  which 
were  prefixed  to  it.  About  the  same  time  he  wrote  notsB  and 
ax^gumenta  for  the  edition  of  Horace,  which  Robert  published  in  1549. 
In  1550  Henry  Stephens  set  out  on  a  journey  to  England,  where  he 
was  kindly  received  by  Edward  VL  His  stay  was  not  long,  but  he 
appears  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  everything  that  came  in  his 
way,  and  turned  it  to  good  account.  He  himself  mentions  some 
interesting  circumstances  connected  with  his  visit  to  England  in  his 
'Apologia  pro  Herodoto,'  and  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the 
'Poetse  Heroici  GrsBcL'  On  his  return  from  England  he  visited 
Flanders,  Brabant,  and  the  University  of  Louvain  (Loewen).  During 
his  short  stay  in  the  Netherlands,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
Spanish  language.  On  his  return  to  Paris  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1551  his  father  was  preparing  to  quit  France^  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  Henry  accompanied  him  to  Geneva.  This  is  however 
not  quite  certain,  for  in  1554  we  find  him  at  Paris,  where  he  published 
the  Editio  princeps  of  Anacreon,  in  4to,  with  a  Latin  translation  and 
notes  by  himself.  Whether  at  this  time  he  had  a  printing  eatablish- 
ment  of  his  own,  or  whether  he  printed  his  book  in  that  of  his  uncle 
Charles,  is  \mcertain,  although  the  latter  is  more  probable,  for  in  the 
same  year  he  edited  '  Dionysii  Halicarnassei  Responsio  ad  Cn.  Pompeii 
Epistolam,'  &c.,  the  title-page  of  which  expressly  states  that  it  was 
printed  by  Charles  Stephens. 

The  first  indication  of  a  printing  establishment  belonging  to  Heniy 
Stephens  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1556,  when '  Davidu 
Psalmi  aliquot  Latino  Carmine  expressi  &  Quatuor  lUustribus  Poetis, 
quos  Quatuor  Regiones,  Gallia,  Italia,  Germania»  Scotia,  genuerunt,*  &o. 
appeared,  with  the  addition, '  Ex  officina  Henrici  Stepbani.'  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1554  he  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy,  and  dis- 
covered at  Romo  a  considerable  part  of  the  historical  work  of  Diodorus 
Siculus,  which  had  not  then  been  printed,  and  which  he  afterwards 
inserted  in  his  edition  of  1559.  In  1555  he  went  from  Rome  to 
Naples  in  search  of  something  which  appears  to  have  been  of  import- 
ance to  the  king  of  France,  and  to  his  ambassador  at  Venice,  Odet  de 
Selve,  but  it  is  not  stated  what  the  object  of  hii  search  was.  The 
circumstance  that  the  king  of  France  was  then  at  war  with  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  brought  H.  Stephens  into  great  danger  at  Naples,  for  he 
was  there  discovered  by  some  Italian  who  had  met  him  at  Yeniee  in 
the  house  of  the  French  ambassador,  and  when  Stephens  was  on  the 
point  of  being  arrested,  he  only  saved  himself  by  insisting  upon  his 
being  an  Italian,  and  he  spoke  the  language  so  well  that  the  Italian  was 
at  last  persuaded,  and  let  him  ^o.  On  his  return  to  Venice  he  ren- 
dered an  account  of  his  mission  to  the  ambassador,  who  was  well 
pleased  with  the  manner  in  which  he  had  executed  his  instructiona 
At  Venice  Stephens  made  a  collation  of  a  manuscript  of  Diogenes 
Laertius  in  the  library  of  St.  Mark,  whioh  had  originally  belonged i  o 
Cardinal  Bessarion,  and  which  he  used  for  his  edition  of  Diogenes  or 
1570.  He  also  examined  two  manuscripts  of  Xenophon,  one  of  whioh 
he  made  use  of  in  his  edition  of  1561. 

During  the  year  1557.  when  Stephens  was  in  the  full  possession  oft 
printing  establishment,  he  published  seven  new  works,  some  of  which 
had  never  been  printed  before ;  among  them  are  the  Editio  princeps  of 
'Maximi  Tyrii,  Philosophi  Platonici,  Sermones,  sive  Disputationes 
XLL,  Gr83ce,  nunc  primum  editse,'  with  a  Latin  translation ;  .^Ischy- 
lus,  with  notes  by  P.  Victorius  and  H.  Stephens ;  '  Ex  Ctesia,  Agathai> 
chide,  Menmone  excerptee  Historiss ;  Appiani  Iberica.  Item,  de  Gestis 
Annibalis:  Grsdce.  Omnia  nunc  primum  edita,  cum  H.  Stephanl 
Castigationibus;'  and  '  Cioercnianum  Lexicon  Gr»co-Latinum,'  && 
Henry  adopted  the  emblem  (an  olive-tree)  and  the  device  of  hia 
father,  'noli  altum  8apere,'to  which  is  sometimes  added, '  sed  time.' 
Another  device  of  his  which  sometimes  occurs  is,  *  ut  ego  insererer, 
defracU  sunt  rami,'  which  contains  an  allusion  to  the  branches  which 
are  represented  as  engrafted  upon  the  olive-tree.  The  travels  of 
Stephens  and  the  printing  of  expensive  books  had  embarrassed  hia 
affairs,  and  after  the  year  1557  he  found  himself  in  great  difficulties, 
but  he  was  assisted  by  Ulrich  Fugger,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  Augs- 
but^g,  who,  besides  a  large  sum  which  he  gave  or  advanced  to  him, 
gave  him  an  annuity  of  150  thalers.  Stephens  from  gratitude  for 
this  munificent  liberality,  henceforth  called  himself  Typographus 
Huldrici  Fuggeri,  or  Fuggerorum  Typographus,  which  appears  on 
most  of  his  publications  down  to  the  year  1568.  The  Fuggers 
assisted  Stephens  also  in  other  respects;  they  had  an  exceilent 
library  and  some  viduable  manuscripts,  whioh  they  allowed  him  to 
use  for  his  editions  of  ancient  works,  ai  in  that  of  '  Imptjatorwa 
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JuBtinianf,  Justioi,  Leonis,  Kovellsd  ConBtitutionee,*  &&,  Greece,  the 
ooly  work  that  be  edited  in  the  year  1558.  After  a  aeriea  of  years 
the  Augsburg  merchantii  appear  to  have  become  tired  of  supporting 
the  great  printer.  In  a  collection  of  letters  of  Stephens,  published  by 
Passow  in  1880,  there  are  some  which  show  that  Stephens  wanted 
them  to  advance  bim  a  small  sum  of  money  which  they  had  promised, 
and  that  at  length  after  much  correspondence  they  did  not  keep  their 
promise.  In  consequence  of  this  his  connection  with  the  Fuggers 
ceased  in  1576. 

In  the  year  1559  H.  Stephens  published  his  edition  of  Diodorus 
Siculiis  in  fol.,  in  which  ten  books  of  this  historian  were  printed  for 
the  first  time.  The  manuscript  which  he  ured  for  this  edition  is  now 
in  the  public  library  of  Geneva.  Other  publications  of  this  year  are, 
Appian'8  *Hispanica  et  Annibalica,'  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Beral- 
dus.  in  8vo,  and '  Gentiimi  et  Familiarum  Romanarum  Stemmata,*  &c., 
in  fol.  In  this  year  his  father  Robert  died  at  Geneva,  and  Henry  was 
appointed  executor  of  his  will,  in  which  he  was  also  enjoined  to  take 
care  of  his  brothers.  Robert,  one  of  his  brothers,  had  been,  as  it 
appears,  disinherited  by  the  father  because  he  would  not  abandon  the 
Roman  Catholio  faith  and  follow  his  father  to  Geneva.  Accordingly 
the  printing  establiihment  of  Robert,  the  father,  came  into  the  hands 
of  Henry,  who  continued  to  publish  theological  works  and  several 
editions  of  the  Bible.  H.  Stephens  appears  now  to  have  given  up  his 
establishment  at  Pariff,  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  that  at  Geneva. 

In  the  year  1555  H.  Stephens  married  for  the  first  time,  but  in  1564 
or  1565  he  himself  states  that  his  wife  died.  He  afterwards  married 
again,  for  the  letters  published  by  Passow  show  that  about  the  year 
1581  he  became  a  widower  a  second  time.  On  his  death  in  1598,  he 
left  a  wife  surviving,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  was  married  thrice. 
By  his  three  wives  he  had  altogether  14  children,  ten  of  whom  died 
at  an  early  age. 

In  1560  he  published  a  collection  of  the  lyric  poets  of  Greece 
with  a  Latin  translation  in  16mo,  which  has  been  often  reprinted. 
In  the  year  following  appeared  his  edition  of  Xenophon  in  fol.,  for 
which  he  had  collated  a  great  number  of  manuscripts,  and  to  which 
he  added  a  commentary  and  a  Latin  translation.    An  improved  edi- 
tion was  published  in  1581.    During  the  last  two  years  H.  Stephens 
was  in  bad  health  and  subject  to  melancholy,  arising  from  over> 
exertion  and   the  heavy  cares  that  devolved  upon  him   after  his 
father's  death.    In  this  state  he  scarcely  worked  at  all ;  he  almost 
conceived  a  disgust  for  literary  occupations,  and  could  not  bear  the 
light  of  a  book.    But  the  renewed  activity  into  which  he  was  drawn 
unconsciously  in  1562,  restored  him  to  health.    The  work  which 
roused  him  to  fresh  exertion  was  a  Latin  translation  of  *Sexti  Pbilo- 
sophi  Pyrrhoniarum  Hypotyposeon  Libri  Tree.*   The  Greek  original  of 
this  work  was  not  printed  until  1621.    It  must  have  been  soon  after 
Lis  recovery  that  Stephens  began  his  greatest  work,  the  '  Thesaurus 
Linguae  Gitecse,'  upon  which  he  spent  ten  years.    In  1564  he  wrote 
and  published  a  *  DicUonarium  Medicnm,  vel  Expositiones  Yocum 
Qrsecarum^  Medicinalium,  ad  Verbum,  excerptae  ez  Hippoerate,  Are- 
tseo,'  &C.,'  cum  Latina  Interpretatione,  in  8vo.    In  this  work  he 
received  some  assistance  from  J.  M.  Gesner ;  it  was  highly  spoken  of 
by  contemporaxy  scholars,  with  the  exception  of  Jos.  Scaliger,  who 
censured  it  severely,  but  he  appears  to  have  had  a  personal  pique 
against  Stephens    In  this  year  Stephens  edited  a  still-useful  collec- 
tion of  'Fragments  Poetarum  Latinorum,  quorum  Opera  non  extant^' 
&C.  in  8vo,  and  on  edition  of  Thucydides  with  the  Scholia,  and  a 
Latin  translation  by  L.  Valla.    In  1566  he  published,  among  other 
books,  his  *  Florilegium'  of  Greek  Epigrams;  *Poeta  Gresci  Principes 
Heroici  Carminis  et  alii  nonnuUi/  &c.,  in  fol.,  which  b  most  beautifully 
printed,  and  his  edition  of  Herodotus  with  YsUa^s  translation  and  his 
own  '  Apologia  pro  Herodoto,'  which  he  himself  afterwards  translated 
into  French.    Passing  over  a  great  number  of  valuable  publications 
which  app?nred  from  1566  till  1572,  we  proceed  to  the  year  1572,  in 
which  the  Greek  Thesaurus  was  published  under  the  title  'Thesaurus 
QnecsD  Lingua)  ab  Henrico  Stephano  construotus.   In  quo  prsster  alia 
plurima  quro  primus  pnestitit  (patemn  in  Thesauro  Latino  Diligentin 
ffimulus)  Vocabula  in  certas  Classes  distribuit,  multiplid  Derivationum 
Serie  ad  Primigenia  tanquam  ad  Radices  node  pullulant  revocata,' 
with  the  appendix  and  index,  5  vols.  fol.    This  work  made  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Greek  philology,  as  well  as  io  the  life  of  the  author, 
who  had  embarked  in  it  nearly  all  his  property.    The  price  of  this 
prodigious  work  was  necessarily  high,  and  accordingly  it  could  not 
have  many  purchasers.    When  Scapula  some  yean  afterwards  pub- 
lished his  cheap  abridgement  [Soapui.a1  the  sale  was  nearly  stopped, 
and  Stephens  became  involved  in  great  difBculties.    It  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  that  Stephens  soon  after  published  a  second  edition  of 
his  Thesaurus,  but  this  opinion  hss  merely  arisen  from  the  fact  that  he 
cancelled  a  number  of  pages  of  the  oriKinal  edition,  and  inserted  new 
ones  in  their  place.    In  1745  Daniel  Scott  published,  in  2  vols.  foL, 
'Appendix  ad  Thesaorum  ab  H.   Stephano  constroctum.'    A  new 
edition  of  the  Thesaurus  was  published  in  London  (1815-28)  in  7  vols. 
foL,  with  numerous  additions  by  Barker,  which  however  have  not 
incrcMsed  the  value  of  the  book.    A  new  edition  is  now  in  course  of 
publication  at  Paii?,  which  is  edited  by  Hase,  and  L.  and  W.  Dindorf, 
and  of  which  7  vols.  foL  and  some  parts  of  an  8th  voL  have  been 
published.  (1857.) 


It  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in  which 
Stephens  was  involved  after  the  publication  of  his  *  Thet^aurus,'  that, 
in  order  to  divert  his  mind,  he  made  various  excursions  in  France  and 
Germany,  but  he  always  took  the  opportunity  of  exploring  libraries 
and  comparing  manuscripts,  and  thus  collected  vast  quantities  of 
materials  for  works  which  he  was  publishing  or  projecting.  lu  1573 
he  published  an  edition  of  all  the  extant  works  of  M.  Terentius  Yarro 
in  8vo,  and  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  philosophical  poets  of 
Greece.  The  year  following  he  produced  an  excellent  edition  of 
Apollonius  Rhodius  with  the  ancient  scholia  and  a  commentary  by 
himself.  In  1575  there  appeared  his  collection  of  the  Greek  orators, 
some  of  which  are  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation ;  and  Arriau's 
'  Expeditio  Alexandri  Magni,'  &c.,  with  a  Latin  translation.  In  1577 
he  published,  among  other  books,  an  edition  of  Cicero's  '  Epistolin  ad 
Familiares,'  in  2  vols.  8vo;  the  second  volume  contains  the  com- 
mentaries of  P.  Manutius,  Lambinus,  Sigonius,  Canter,  and  of  Stephens 
himself.  In  1578  he  brought  out  bis  magnificent  edition  of  Plato's 
works,  in  3  vols,  folio;  and  in  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  little  French 
work, '  Deux  Dialogues  du  Nouveau  Lacgage  Francois,  Italianie^  et 
autrement  desguizd,  principalement  entro  les  Goortieans  de  ce  Temps,' 
&a  (printed  without  name  and  date).  This  was  an  attack  upon  the 
fashion,  veiy  common  at  the  time,  of  introducing  Italian  words  into 
French.  Stephens,  after  the  manuscript  had  received  the  '  imprimatur' 
from  the  state-council  of  Geneva,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  making 
some  additions,  for  which  he  was  severely  reprimanded  by  the  council. 
Not  thinking  himself  quite  safe,  or  wishing  to  escape  the  annoyance 
to  which  this  affair  subjected  him,  he  went,  towards  the  end  of  1578, 
to  Paris,  where  he  remained  during  the  whole  of  1579.  Henry  III. 
received  him  very  kindly,  and  interested  himself  so  much  on  Stephens's 
behalf,  that  he  demanded  of  the  council  of  Geneva  permission  for 
Stephens  to  return,  and  to  clear  himself  from  the  charges  which  were 
brought  against  him.  Stephens  returned  to  Geneva,  and  was  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  consistory,  where  he  was  treated  with  rigour  and 
harshness,  and  for  some  days  was  put  into  prison.  When  Stephens  at 
last  owned  that  he  had  acted  wrong,  he  was  set  at  liberty. 

During  the  stay  which  H.  Stephens  had  made  at  Paris  in  1579  he 
had  a  conversation  wi^  the  king,  in  which  he  expatiated  very  inge- 
niously on  the  superiority  of  the  French  language  over  other  modem 
tongues ;  and  the  king,  delighted  with  this  eulogy  on  the  French  lan- 
guage, persuaded  him  to  write  a  book  on  the  subject.  This  book  was 
published  in  the  course  of  the  same  year, '  De  la  Precellence  du  Lan- 
gage  Francis,'  8vo,  Paris,  1579.  The  king,  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance, ordered  SOOO  francs  to  be  paid  to  Stephens  from  the  public 
treasury,  and  also  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of  800  francs ;  but 
from  the  manner  in  which  Stephens,  in  his  *  Musa  Principum  Monitriz,' 
speaks  of  this  affair,  it  appears  that  he  never  received  anything  at  all, 
for  the  treasurer  at  that  time  was  a  person  of  much  more  consequence 
in  such  matters  than  the  king. 

In  1581  Stephens  published  'Juris  Civilis  Fontea  et  Rivi,'  &&,  in 
8vo ;  and,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  also  '  Sigonii  Fasti  Consulares.' 
The  latter  he  printed  without  the  sanction  of  the  Council  of  Geneva, 
and  was  in  consequence  fined  25  thalers.  This  edition  of  the  *  Fasti ' 
of  Sigonius,  if  it  was  really  published  by  Stephens,  must  have  been 
suppressed,  for  there  is  no  trace  of  it  now.  H.  Stephens  spf  nt  the 
year  1585  again  at  Paris,  where  he  published  an  excellent  edition  of 
A.  G^lUus  and  of  Macrobius,  both  in  8vo.  The  former  is  preceded  by 
a  very  interesting  letter  to  his  son  Paul,  from  which,  besides  many 
other  things,  we  learn  that  about  this  time  his  country-house  bad  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  a  loss  which  he  bore  with  stoical  indiffer- 
ence. In  1588  he  published  an  edition  of  the  ' Iliad'  and  ' Odyssey/ 
with  a  Latin  translation. 

During  the  time  that  Stephens  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  King 
of  France,  he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  Paris.    His  publi- 
cations during  this  period  greatly  decreased  in  number,  and  some  of 
them  were  executed  by  Paris  printers.    His  own  establishment  at 
Geneva  was  neglected.    He  was  constantly  travelling  about,  and  he 
published  bis  works  wherever  he  happened  to  be,  as  at  Paris,  Frank- 
furt, Basel,  &c.    From  this  fact  it  has  been  erroneously  supposed  that 
he  had  separate  printing-establishments  in  these  places.    He  often 
resolved  to  give  up  this  wandering  life,  and  was  seriously  exhorted  by 
his  friends  to  attend  to  his  business ;  but  the  charms  of  a  court  life 
and  the  habit  of  travelling  had  now  become  strong,  and  he  was 
dazzled  by  splendour  and  deceived  by  the  hopes  which  he  placed  in 
the  great    The  years  1588  and  1589  he  appeara  however  to  have 
spent  at  Geneva,  and  several  works  again  issued  from  his  pr^ss ;  but 
in  1590  no  work  came  out  at  Geneva,  and  only  one  (*  Principum 
Monitrix  Husa ')  at  Frankfort^  where  he  appean  to  have  spent  some 
time.    In  this  year  Henri  III.  of  France  was  murdered.    The  afiaira 
of  Stephens  now  grew  worse  and  worse  :  his  warehouses  were  full  of 
books  which  he  could  not  sell    In  the  year  1597  he  left  Geneva  for 
Francei    He  first  stayed  for  some  time  at  Montpellier,  where  Florence, 
one  of  hu  daughters,  resided,  who  was  married  to  Isaac  Casaubon. 
Casaubon  was  just  preparing  his  edition  of  AthensDUs,  and  Stephens 
offered  his  assistance,  which  was  refused.    He  then  proceeded  through 
various  other  places  to  Lyon,  where  he  was  taken  ill;  and  feeling 
solitary  and  forlorn,  and  having  no  friends  there,  he  was  carried  to  a 
public  hospital,  where  he  died,  in  the  beginning  of  March  1598,  at  the 
age  of  nearly  seventy  yean.    Some  writers  say  that  he  died  out  of 
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hift  mind,  a  statement  which,  if  true,  can  only  apply  to  the  last  few 
days  of  his  life.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Stephens  died  in 
poverty  because  he  died  Id  an  hoepital ;  for  the  proceeds  of  bis  books 
alone,  which  were  publicly  sold  and  fetched  low  prices,  were  sufficient 
to  pay  his  creditors  and  to  leave  something  for  his  wife  and  children. 
Stephens  died  without  a  will ;  and  Casaubon,  who  went  to  Qeneva  to 
receiye  his  wife's  dowxy,  which  was  still  owing,  together  with  her 
share  of  the  inheritance,  was  generous  enough  to  leave  Henry's 
library,  manuscripts,  and  printing^establishmenti  in  the  hands  of  his 
son  Paul. 

Theie  is  no  scholar  to  whom  the  Greek  language  and  literature  is 
under  greater  obligations  than  it  is  to  Henry  Stephens.  He  knew  his 
superiority,  and  sometimes  showed  that  he  felt  it^  The  number  of 
books  which  he  printed,  edited,  or  wrote,  is  immense ;  and  it  is  truly 
sstonishing  that,  eyen  during  the  rambling  life  of  his  latter  years, 
he  was  continually  producing  new  works.  During  the  earlier  part  of 
his  life  he  was  a  man  of  inflexible  resolution,  and  never  rested  till  he 
had  effected  bis  purpose;  and  he  was  always  planning  something, 
even  to  the  last  days  of  his  life.  Ho  has  often  been  censured  for  his 
alteration  of  passages  in  ancient  writers  without  being  supported  by 
the  authority  of  manuscripts,  and  without  even  assigning  a  resson  for 
his  alterations.  This  has  been  said  more  especially  in  regard  to  his 
edition  of  Plutarch,  which  came  out  in  the  pamo  vear  that  he  pub- 
lished his  Thesaurus ;  but  Wyttenbach,  on  examintng  several  manu- 
scripts for  his  own  edition,  found  that  H.  Stephens  was  in  moat  osaes 
supported  by  monusoript  authority. 

KoBXRT  Stephbns  h.,  the  youngest  son  of  Bobert  Stephens  i.,  and 
brother  of  Henry  Stephens  ii.,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1530.  The  fint 
time  that  we  find  him  taking  part  in  the  publication  of  a  work  was  in 
1556,  when  he  and  Morel,  who  was  then  royal  printer,  published  the 
edition  of  Anacreon  prepared  by  H.  Stephens.  The  title  of  '  royal 
printer'  was  conferred  upon  Robert  in  1561,  as  appesrs  from  some 
books  printed  by  him  in  this  year,  at  the  same  time  that  he  came  into 
possession  of  the  printing-office  of  Charles  Stephens.  In  this  office  he 
continued  till  his  death.  In  activity  and  accurate  and  beautiful 
printing  he  was  worthy  of  his  father,  but  this  is  all  that  we  know  of 
him.  As  royal  printer  he  was  much  employed  in  printing  edicts  and 
ordonnanoes,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  of  his  publications  by 
Renouard.  He  died  in  1570.  Among  his  publioationa  we  only 
mention  the  following : — a  reprint  of  the  Historical  Dictionary  ('  Dio- 
tionarium  Propriorum  Nominum  Viromm,  Mulierum,  Populorum, 
&c.')  of  Charles  Stephens,  4 to,  1560 ;  '  Josephi  Scaligeri  Conjectanea  in 
M.  Terent  Yarronem,'  1565;  and  several  editions  of  Donatus,  'De 
Partibus  Orationis.' 

After  his  death  his  wife  married  again,  and  kept  up  the  printing 
establishment  There  are  publications  down  to  the  year  1588,  *  Ex 
officina  Roberti  Stephani' 

RoBBRT  Stefhens  m.,  son  of  Robert  Stephens  n.,  wsa  educated 
by  the  poet  and  abb^  Deaportes,  who  inspired  him  with  a  love  for 
poetry,  and  with  whom  he  appeara  to  have  stayed  at  least  till  1584. 
He  did  not  commence  printing  till  1606,  so  that  eighteen  years  elapsed 
without  a  publication  appearing  from  the  press  of  Robert  Stephens. 
His  first  publication  was  '  D.  Gregorii  Nysseni  ad  Eustathiam,  Ambro- 
siam,  Basilissam,  Epistols,  Grseee.  L  Casaubonus  nunc  primum  pub- 
licavit,  Latins  vertit  et  notis  illustravit,'  8vo,  Lutetian,  1606.  He 
probably  worked  in  the  printing  establishment  which  had  belonged  to 
his  father,  and  printed  till  his  death  in  1630.  He  distinguished  him- 
self also  by  his  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  vexses,  and  by  a  French 
translation  of  the  first  two  hooka  of  Aristotle's  'Rhetoric,'  which  was 
printed  in  8vo,  1680.  In  his  publicationa  he  generally  added  to  his 
name  the  lettexe  R.  F.  R.  N.,  that  is  Roberti  Filiua,  Roberti  Nepos,  to 
distinguish  himself  from  his  father  and  grandfather.  He  printed  a 
great  number  of  books ;  the  principal  are,  'Menandriet  Philistionis 
SententisB  Comparata,  Greece,  ex  BibUotheca  Regie;  cum  notis,  cnra 
N.  Rigaltii,*  8vo,  Lutetise,  161 8 ;  '  D.  Junii  Juveualis  Satyrarum  libri 
▼.  SulpicisB  Satyra,  Gura  Rigaltii,  &a,'  Lutet,  1616;  '  Dictya  Greten- 
sis,  De  Bello  Trojano,  et  Dares  Phiygius  De  Excidio  Tnjn,'  &a, 
16mo,  1618. 

There  are  several  other  members  of  the  Stephens  family  of  the  name 
of  Robert^  but  none  of  them  were  distinguished.  During  the  last 
century  there  was  a  French  writer  of  the  name  of  Robert  Stephens 
(Robert  Etienne),  who  datmed  a  dooent  from  the  illustrious  family  of 
printers. 

Paul  Stbfhbns,  a  son  of  Henry  Stephens  IL,  by  his  second  wife^ 
was  bom  at  Geneva  in  1566.  He  received  his  early  education  at  home, 
and  was  then  sent  out  by  his  father  to  visit  the  principal  towns  of 
Europe,  and  the  distinguished  scholars  with  whom  his  father  was 
acquainted.  Lipsius,  whom  he  visited  at  Leyden,  was  much  pleased 
with  him,  and  in  one  of  his  letters  calls  him  'mitis  adolesoena'  On 
his  return  to  Geneva  he  assisted  his  father  in  printing  and  editing. 
He  afterwards  made  several  other  journeys,  partly  perhaps  in  connec- 
tion with  the  business  of  his  father.  In  1594  he  spent  some  time  in 
London,  where,  among  other  distinguished  men,  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  John  Castoliua  In  1595  he  was  at  Heidelberg,  snd  in  1596 
at  Frankfort^  where  he  stayed  in  the  house  of  the  jurist  Dionysius 
GothofreduB.  He  had  married  in  1589.  His  fint  literary  production 
was  'Pauli  Stephani  Versiones  Epigrammatum  Gnecorum  Antiio- 
logise,  Latinis  vereibus,*  8vo,  Geneva),  1593.    He  was  always  fond  Qf 
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making  Latin  veraes,  but  his  poetzr  is  stiff  and  unanimated.  His 
best  is  perhaps  the  poem  on  the  death  of  his  father. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  wben  the  affairs  of  the  family  were 
settled,  and  Casaubon  had  left  Geneva,  Paul  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
his  fathet^s  printing  establishment  (1599),  which  he  conducted  with 
great  energy.  He  first  reprinted  a  number  of  daasical  authors  which 
had  been  edited  by  his  father,  and  were  then  ont  of  prints  such 
as  Virgil,  Horace,  the  letters  of  Pliny,  and  the  Latin  panegyrists  and 
others.  The  two  works  which  do  him  most  credit  are  'Euripidis 
Tragopdise  quse  extant,  cum  Lat.  GuiL  Canteri  Interpretatione,'  &&, 
containing  the  Greek  scholia  and  commentaries  of  sevend  scholars^ 
2  vols.  4t^  1602;  and  '  Sophoclis  Tragcadise  Septem,  un2k  cum  omnibus 
GrsBcis  Scholiis  et  Latina  Viti  Windemii  ad  verbum  Interpretatione,* 
&a,  likewise  containing  the  scholis,  and  also  notes  by  H.  StephensL 
In  1619  he  printed  a  folio  edition  of  Herodotus,  founded  upon  that  of 
his  father,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by  Sylburg.  No  other 
publication  issued  from  his  press  till  1626,  when  he  published  a  fifth 
edition  of  the  lyric  Greek  poets:  'Pindari  et  oeterorum  Octo  Lyri- 
corum  Carmine.'  Thia  was  his  last  publication.  The  inactivity  in 
his  establishment  during  the  last  years  appears  to  have  been  the  con- 
sequence  of  his  want  of  capital,  to  which  we  may  perhaps  also  attribute 
the  fact  that  most  of  his  works  are  printed  on  very  bad  paper.  In 
1626  or  1627  he  sold  his  whole  establishment  to  the  brothers  Clonet 
It  is  not  known  what  became  of  him  after  this,  but  it  is  believed  he 
died  soon  after.  He  had  eight  children,  two  of  whom  only,  Anthony 
and  Joseph,  survived  their  father. 

FfiANOis  Stephens  il,  son  of  Robert  Stephens  i.,  and  an  elder  brother 
of  Henry  Stephens  IL,  followed  his  father  to  Geneva,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  a  good  Greek  and  Latin  acholar.  After  the  death  of  his  father 
he  established  at  Geneva  a  printing-office  of  his  own,  which  he  con* 
ducted  from  1562  to  1582,  with  au  interruption  however  of  nearly  tea 
years.  Even  during  the  remaining  ten  years  he  printed  vety  few 
books,  and  most  of  them  for  publishers :  this  appears  to  have  been 
owing  to  his  want  of  capital.  The  first  work,  and  almost  the  only 
one  that  he  printed  on  his  own  account,  was  Calvin's  *  Commentaries 
on  the  Psalms,'  fol.,  1563.  His  last  publication  was  Amyot's  French 
translation  of  the  '  Moralia '  of  Plutarch,  2  vols,  fol.,  1581-82.  Alter 
this  time  he  gave  up  printing  and  settled  in  Normandy,  and  we  hear 
no  more  about  him. 

Aktbont  Stephens,  son  of  Paul  Stephens,  was  bom  at  Geneva  la 
1592.  He  studied  at  Lyon,  and  afterwards  finished  his  education  at 
Paris,  where  he  abjured  Protestantism  before  Cardinal  du  Perron. 
In  1612  he  obtained  letters-patent  of  naturalisation  in  France,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  office  of  huissier  de  Tsssembl^  du  elerg^  with  a  salary 
of  500  francs,  which  he  held  until  the  year  1635.  Long  before  this 
time  however  he  had  been  in  the  possession  of  a  printing  establish- 
ments Some  writers  mention  a  work  by  Perron,  which  Anthony 
Stephens  is  said  to  have  printed  in  1605.  But  this  cannot  possibly  be 
oorreot,  aa  Anthony  was  then  only  thirteen  yean  old.  The  earUeet 
work  which  he  printed  belongs  to  the  year  1613,  and  henceforth  he 
conducted  his  establishment  with  an  activity  worthy  of  his  great 
ancestors  until  the  year  1664.  He  was  also  honoured  with  the  title  of 
royal  printer,  through  the  influence  of  Cardinal  Perron,  and  he 
received  a  pension  of  600  francs,  but  the  time  when  he  first  received  it 
is  uncertain.  The  pension  was  stopped  when  Perron  died,  and 
Anthony  after  this  was  several  times  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties. 
Among  his  numerous  publications,  which  comprise  all  the  works  of 
Perron,  there  are  several  valuable  editions  of  ancient  authors,  suoh  as 
Casaubon's  edition  of  Strabo,  1620;  of  Plutarch'a  Works,  with 
Xylander*s  translation,  2  vols,  fol.,  1624;  Leunclavius's  edition  of 
'Xenophon,'  1625;  Aristotle's  Works,  2  Tola,  fol.,  1629.  For  many 
yean  after  the  death  of  his  patron  Anthony  was  in  very  straitened 
ciroumstancsB,  and  was  supported  by  his  son  Henry,  who,  from  the 
year  1646,  had  a  printing-office  of  his  own,  where,  among  other  work% 
Montaigne's '  Essays'  were  printed.  When  his  son  died  in  1661,  and 
Anthony  was  deprived  of  his  last  and  only  support,  he  sank  rapidly : 
he  became  infirm,  and  at  last  lost  his  sight.  In  thia  state  he  dragged 
on  a  wretched  existence  until  the  year  1674,  when  he  died  in  the  Hdtel- 
Dieu  at  Paris,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  He  had  six  ohildren,  aU  of 
whom  died  before  him. 

Besides  the  members  of  the  Stephens  family  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  there  are  two  more,  who  however  were  never  engaged  in 
printing.  The  one  ia  Heniy  Stephens,  a  son  of  Robert  Stephens  n., 
who  was  treasurer  of  the  vaywl  palaces;  the  other  likewise  called 
Heniy,  and  a  son  of  the  former,  acquired  some  reputation  as  a  poot| 
and  Use  wrote  some  other  works  in  French. 

Respecting  the  lives  of  the  Stephens,  see  Th.  Jansonii  ab  Almeloveen, 
'Dissertatio  Epbtoliea  de  Vitis  Stephanorum,'  Amsterdam,  1686; 
Maittaire^  'Stephanorum  Historia,'  2  vols,  in  4  parts,  London,  1709, 
which  contains  a  list,  though  not  oomplete^  of  their  publicationa; 
Greswell,  'A  View  of  tiie  early  Parisian  Greek  Press,  including  the 
lives  of  the  Stephani,'  Oxford,  1838 ;  Ant.  Aug.  Renouard, '  Amialea 
de  I'lmprimerie  dee  Etienne^  on  Histoire  de  la  Famille  dea  Etienne  et 
de  sea  Editions,'  2  vol&  8vo^  Paris,  1887.  This  last  work  oontaina  in 
the  first  volume  a  very  complete  list  of  all  the  publications  of  the 
Stephens,  and  various  unpublished  and  important  facts,  derived  from 
the  public  records  of  Paris  and  Geneva.  See  also  Firmin  Didot,  'Essai 
9ur]a Typographic';  and  GauUieur,  ' Typographie  Genevoise,'  1855, 
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STEPHENS,  JAMES  FRANCIS,  a  diBibguishad  British  ento- 
tnologiBt,  was  born  at  Shorebam,  Susaex,  on  the  16th  of  September 
1792.  He  was  for  many  years  a  clerk  in  the  Admiralty  OfiSce  in 
Somerset  House.  Whilit  holding  tbia  position  he  devoted  his  leisure 
hours  to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  was  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  knowledge  that  may  be  gained  by  the  cultivation  of  the  small 
portion  of  time  allotted  for  rest  in  a  government  office.  In  the  oourse 
of  a  long  life  he  made  one  of  the  most  complete  coUectionB  of  British 
inseote  extant^  This  collection  was  the  admiration  of  foreigners  and 
the  constant  retrort  of  the  British  entomologist.  Mr.  Stephens's  taste 
for  entomology  led  early  to  his  employment  in  the  British  Mnsenm, 
where  he  assisted  Dr.  Leach  in  commencing  the  present  collection  of 
insects  in  that  institution.  The  literature  of  entomology  is  largely 
indebted  for  his  contribations.  In  1829  he  comraeneed  the  publication 
of  his  'Illustrations  of  British  Entomology/  which  was  produced  in 
parts  and  completed  in  10  vols.  This  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  works  on  British  entomology,  and  must  secure  for  its 
author  a  lasting  name  amongst  the  cultivators  of  the  natural  history 
of  his  own  oountxy.  In  addition  to  this  splendid  work,  he  published 
several  papers  on  entomoloRical  subjects,  which  appeared  in  the 
'Transactions  of  the  Entomological  Society.'  He  also  was  engaged  at 
the  time  of  his  death  hi  writing  a  catalogue  of  the  British  Lepidiptera 
in  the  collections  of  the  British  Museum.  He  also  published  sepa- 
rat«fly  *  The  Systematic  Catalogue  of  British  Insects,'  and  '  A  Manual 
of  the  British  Coleoptera.'  Although  distinguished  as  an  entomolo- 
gist, he  took  an  interest  in  all  branches  of  natural  history,  and  was 
the  author  of  a  continuation  of  Shaw's  'Zoology'  cothprising  an 
account  of  the  Birds,  published  in  1827.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Linnsean  Society,  and  president  of  the  Entomological  Society.  He 
died  on  the  22nd  of  December  1852,  at  his  house  in  Kennington, 
after  a  few  days'  illness  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

STEPHENSON,  OEORQE,  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  steam- 
engine,  was  the  son  of  Robert  Stephenson  and  Mabel  Carr,  and  was 
bom  June  9th,  1781,  at  Wylam,  a  village  in  Northumberland,  where 
hia  father  was  employed  as  fireman  at  a  colliery;  he  afterwards 
removed  to  Dewley  Bum  in  the  same  county,  where  Gkorge's  first 
Employment  was  to  herd  cows,  occupying  his  leisure  in  modelling 
clay  engines,  and  even  oonstraoting  a  miniature  windmill.  He  soon 
began  to  be  employed  about  the  colliery,  during  which  time  he  dis- 
played a  great  affection  for  birds  and  animals,  particularly  rabbits, 
of  which  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  having  a  fine  breed.  At 
fourteen  yearn  of  age  he  was  appointed  assistant-fireman  to  his  father, 
who  soon  after  removed  to  another  coUieiry  at  Jolly's  Close,  where 
George^  then  only  fifteen,  was  engaged  as  fireman  to  an  engine  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Ambitious  of  becoming  sn  efficient  workman,  he 
strove  to  attain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  engine,  and  he  succeeded 
•o  well  that  at  seventeen  he  was  promoted  to  be  a  '  plugman,'  whose 
dnty  it  was  to  see  that  the  engine  was  in  proper  working  oondition, 
and  that  the  pumps  drew  off  the  water  effectually,  repairing  such 
accidental  defects  as  might  occur.  To  do  this  he  felt  required  an  inti- 
mate koowledge  of  its  oonstruotion,  and  at  his  leisure  hours  he  would 
take  the  machinery  to  pieces,  that  he  might  the  better  understand  it. 
His  father,  who  had  six  children,  of  whom  George  was  the  second,  had 
been  unable  to  give  them  any  education,  though  by  example  a  sound 
foundation  of  good  principles  and  morals  had  been  laid,  and  at 
eighteen,  whilst  employed  for  twelve  hours  a  day  in  his  labours,  and 
earning  only  twelve  sfaillings  a  week,  Gkoi^ge  Stephenson  commenced  a 
oourse  of  self-culture.  He  attended  a  smidl  night*school  at  Walbottle^ 
where  in  a  year  he  leamt  to  read,  and  to  write  his  own  name,  for 
which  instruction  he  paid  threepence  a  week.  He  next,  in  1799, 
placed  himself  under  a  Scotchman  named  Robertson,  at  Newbum, 
who,  for  fourpence  a  week,  taught  him  arithmetic,  which  he  acquired 
with  remarkable  facility.  At  twenty  he  had  been  advanced  to  the 
superior  office  of  brakesman,  with  increased  wages,  to  which  he  added, 
In  his  leisure  hours^  by  learning  to  make  and  mend  shoes.  At  that 
time  he  was  a  big,  raw-boned  fellow,  fond  of  displaying  his  strength 
and  activity  at  the  village  feasts,  but  remarkable  for  his  tempersnosb 
sobriety,  industry,  and  good-temper,  yet  on  one  occasion  he  fought  a 
bully  who  would  have  oppressed  him,  and  his  victory  on  that  occasion 
secured  him  ever  after  f^om  a  repetition  of  the  offonce; 

When  by  the  most  rigid  economy  Stephenson  had  saved  sufficient 
money  to  furnish  a  small  home,  he  determined  to  settle,  and  on  the 
23th  of  November  1800  he  married  Fanny  Henderson,  with  whom  he 
removed  to  Willington,  where  he  had  been  sppolnted  brakesman  to 
the  engine  employed  for  lifting  the  ballast  brought  by  the  return 
collier  ships  to  Newcastle.  In  his  new  abode,  at  the  Ballast  Hills, 
he  continued  to  occupy  himself  with  mechanical  experiments,  expend- 
ing much  time  and  great  ingenuity  in  a  fraitless  effort  to  obtain 
perpetual  motion ;  until  an  accident  having  obliged  him  to  repair  his 
own  dock,  he  became  the  general  clook*cleaner  and  mender  for  the 
neishbourhood,  thus  improving  his  own  mechanical  skill  whilst  adding 
to  his  income.  On  the  16th  of  December  1803  his  only  child  Robert 
was  bom,  and  soon  after  he  removed  to  Killingworth,  where  his  wife 
died.  In  1804  he  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  working  of  one  of 
Boulton  and  Watt's  engines  at  Montrose ;  but  after  continuing  there  a 
year~dnring  which  time  he  saved  about  281.,  a  considerable  sum  in 
bis  dtoumstsnces,  and  during  a  period  of  war-prices  of  provisions — 
he  returned  to  Killingworth  to  find  hii  father  in  extreme  distress, 


having  been  secidentally  scalded  and  blinded  by  a  diabharge  of  steam 
let  in  upon  him  while  repairing  an  engine.  Stephenson  paid  his 
father's  debts  at  the  expense  of  more  than  half  his  savings,  and  settled 
his  parents  in  a  cottage,  where  they  lived  during  many  years  entirely 
supported  by  him.  He  was  immediately  reengaged  in  his  old  position 
at  Killingworth,  but  being  drawn  for  Uie  militia,  the  obtaining  a  sub- 
stitute absorbed  the  remainder  of  the  produce  of  his  economyi  and 
he  seriously  contemplated  emigrating  to  America,  whither  his  wife's 
sister  and  her  husband  went;  but  he  oould  not  raise  money  enough 
to  accompany  them.  He  therefore  continued  his  various  labours, 
attending  the  engine,  mending  clocks,  making  and  mending  shoes, 
and  studying  mechanics.  His  acquired  knowledge  and  mechanical 
skill  enabled  him  to  suggest  improvements  to  his  employers,  and  in 
1810  a  new  engine  in  the  neighbourhood  having  faUed  in  its  work, 
Stephenson  was  called  in  to  mend  it^  which  he  did  most  effectually. 
He  received  for  this  job  a  present  of  102.,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
post  of  engineman  at  good  wages.  Whilst  thus  engaged  he  formed 
an  intimacy  with  a  farmer  named  Wigham,  at  Long  Benton,  whose 
son  John  proved  of  great  assistance  to  him  by  iocreasing  his  acquaint- 
ance with  arithmetic,  and  with  some  of  the  principles  of  mechanism 
and  chemistry;  and  in  1812  his  merit  was  so  far  recognised  that  he 
was  appointed  engineer  of  the  colliery,  at  a  salary  of  1002.  a  year.  He 
was  now  elevated  above  the  rank  of  a  mere  labourer,  but  he  was  not 
less  busy.  He  projected  and  carried  out  many  improvements,  and 
among  others  constructed  at  the  coal-loading  place  at  Willington,  the 
first  self-acting  incline  used  in  that  district,  by  which  the  descending 
laden  waggons  on  the  tram-road  were  made  to  draw  up  the  empty 
waggons. 

The  moat  important  epoch  of  Stephenson's  life  was  now  approaching. 
Many  attempts  had  been  made  to  constract  a  locomotive  steam-engine, 
and  some  had  attained  a  certain  degree  of  success,  but  none  had  suo 
oeeded  in  uniting  economy  with  efficiency.  Mr.  Stephenson  carefully 
examined  all  wi&in  his  reach,  and  at  length  declared  his  conviction 
that  he  oould  make  a  better  than  any  yet  produced.  He  com- 
municated his  proposal  to  his  employers:  one  of  them  was  Lord 
Ravensworth,  who,  after  giving  him  a  patient  hearing,  commissioned 
him  to  make  a  trial  of  hii  skilL  His  object  at  first  was  only  to 
make  an  engine  for  the  colliery  tramways,  but  even  thus  early  he  told 
his  friends  "  that  there  was  no  limit  to  the  speed  of  such  an  engine,  if 
the  works  could  be  made  to  stand  it."  The  difficulties  he  encountered 
were  great;  the  engine  was  built  in  the  workshops  at  West  Moor, 
Killingworth ;  the  chief  workman  was  the  colliery  blacksmith,  tools 
had  to  be  made,  and  everything  rested  upon  the  designer  of  the 
machine.  In  ten  months  it  was  completed,  and  on  July  25, 1814,  it 
was  placed  on  the  railway,  and  was  decidedly  successful,  drawing  eight 
loaded  carriages,  weighing  thirty  tons,  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
hour.  It  was  however  a  cumbrous  afiair,  and  he  speedily  saw  in  how 
many  parts  it  could  be  improved.  Accordingly,  in  Febraary  1815,  he 
took  out  a  patent  for  a  locomotive,  and  in  the  same  year  constructed 
an  eoffine,  which  (with  certain  mechanical  improvements,  that  though 
conceived  by  him  to  be  necessary,  oould  not  be  supplied  by  the  manu- 
fhotoriee  at  that  time,)  may  be  oonsidered  as  the  model  of  aU  that 
have  been  since  produced. 

IVom  Mr.  Stephenson's  connection  with  collieries  he  could  scarcely 
avoid  having  his  attention  painfully  excited,  by  the  frequent  explo- 
sions arising  from  fire-damp,  and  in  1814  one  of  the  collieries  under 
his  care  having  taken  fire,  he,  at  great  risk  of  his  life,  and  with  the 
assistance  of  the  workmen,  who  trusted  to  his  knowledge  and  skiU, 
succeeded  in  extinguishing  it  by  bricking  up  the  passage  where  the  foul 
air  was  aconmulated.  The  constsnt  danger  from  the  use  of  exposed 
candles  in  coal-mines  was  so  well  known,  that  many  inventors  had 
attempted  to  produce  lamps  to  meet  the  difficulty ;  and  as  early  as 
1818  a  safety  lamp  was  invented  by  Dr.  Clanny,  but  it  was  found  to  be 
unmanageable^  Sir  Humphry  Davy  was  invited  to  attempt  something ; 
for  whioh  purpose,  among  others,  he  visited  Newcastle  in  August 
1815,  and  on  November  9  he  read  a  paper  on  the  construction  of  his 
lamp  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London.  Mr.  Stephenson  was  at 
the  same  time  occupied  on  the  same  subject.  In  August  he  made  a 
drawing  for  a  lamp,  which  on  October  21  had  been  made  and  tested ;  a 
second  and  a  third  were  made,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  light;  and  on  November  80,  before  he  oould  by  any  possi- 
bility hava  heard  of  Davy's  invention,  his  third  lamp  was  finished 
and  tried  in  Killingworth  pit,  where  it  was  found  thoroughly  effsctive, 
and  has  ever  since  been  in  use.  A  controversy  has  arisen,  into  which 
we  shall  not  enter,  as  to  priority  of  invention.  There  is  however 
•very  reason  to  believe  that  Stephenson  invented  his  lamp  and  tried  it 
a  few  days  previous  to  Davy  having  announced  his  discovery;  and  the 
natural  conclusion  is,  that,  urged  by  the  want  of  a  safety-lamp,  and 
reasonhiff  from  the  same  facts,  the  inventors  arrived  at  the  results 
independently  of  each  other ;  for  the  two  lamps,  although  different  in 
oonstruotion,  are  founded  upon  identical  principles,  but  arrived  at  by 
diffbrsnt  trafais  of  thought.  * 

We  cannot  attempt  to  trace  all  the  improvements  in  details  whioh 
Mr.  Stephenson  introduced  in  the  locomotive,  but  he  very  early 
perceived  that,  for  its  proper  working,  the  railway  required  equal 
attention,  and  that  a  firm  bed  and  a  regular  level  were  essential 
requisites.  Very  little  attention  had  hitherto  been  paid  to  this,  and 
the  tramroads  were  carelessly  laid  out  and  not  kept  in  good  repair. 
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In  1816  therefore  he  took  ont  a  patent  for  an  improved  form  of  rail 
and  chair,  and  for  farther  improvementB  in  the  looomotive  engine, 
one  of  which  was  placing  it  on  springiy  and  they  were  attended  with 
marked  suoceBi. 

The  oonitruction  of  railroads  bad  for  some  time  oocnpied  muoh  of 
the  public  attention.  The  firrt  contemplated  waa  the  Stockton  and 
Darlington,  for  which  an  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  by  Mr. 
Pease  in  1820,  to  be  worked  "with  men  and  horses,  or  otherwise." 
In  1819  the  owners  of  Hetton  Colliery,  desiring  to  turn  their  tramroad 
into  a  railway,  employed  Mr.  Stephenson  in  ite  construction.  The 
length  was  about  eight  miles,  and  being  over  a  hilly  country  he  took 
advantage  of  the  heighU  to  form  self-acting  inclines,  the  locomotive 
working  on  the  level  part ;  and  on  the  ISth  of  November  1822  it  was 
opened  for  traffic.  He  was  next  employed  to  construct  the  Stockton 
and  Darlington  line,  which  the  proprietors  had  agreed,  on  his  recom- 
mendation, to  make  as  a  railroad  and  not  aa  a  tramroad,  with 
stationary  engines  for  the  steep  gradients,  but  horse-power  was  to  be 
used  for  the  levels,  for  Mr.  Stephenson's  confident  anticipations  of  the 
success  of  his  looomotive  engines  were  still  regarded  with  suspicion. 
He  began  the  work  in  May  1822,  in  1823  an  amended  Act  was  procured 
for  working  the  line  with  locomotives,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
appointed  resident  engineer  at  a  salary  of  8002.  per  annum,  upon 
which  appointment  he  removed  to  Darlington.  Tho  line  was  opened 
in  September,  1826,  and  an  engine  driven  by  Mr.  Stephenson  himself 
drew  a  load  of  ninety  tons  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more  than  eight  milee 
an  hour.  It  proved  highly  remunerative,  for  besidee  a  far  larger 
amount  of  goods  traffic  than  had  been  calculated  on,  a  passenger  traffic 
arose  that  had  been  wholly  unthought  of;  the  passengers  however 
were  for  a  time  conveyed  in  carriages  drawn  by  a  horse  at  a  speed  of 
ten  miles  an  hour.  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  this  railway  haa  created 
the  town  and  port  of  Middlesborough-on-Tees,  then  the  site  of  a  farm, 
but  now  containing  15,000  inhabitants. 

In  1824,  while  the  Darlington  line  was  in  progress,  Mr.  Stephenson, 
feeling  the  difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  constructing  his  engines 
in  a  blackamith's  shop,  proposed  to  Mr.  Pease,  of  Darlington,  his 
iirm  friend  and  great  patron,  the  establishment  of  an  engine-factory 
at  Kewcastle.  The  proposal  was  adopted,  and  for  a  considerable  time 
it  was  the  only  manufactory  for  locomotives  in  tho  kingdom ;  it  is 
now  increased  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  has  been  the  training-school, 
whence  has  issued  a  vast  number  of  skilled  workmen  and  eminent 
practical  engineers. 

In  1824  the  project  of  a  railway,  or  tramroad  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  began  to  be  agitated.  Increased  facility  of  communication 
was  imperatively  required,  but  there  was  much  controversy  as  to  the 
means.  At  length  a  railway  was  decided  on,  Mr.  Stephenson  was 
employed  to  make  the  survey,  and  application  waa  made  to  pariiament 
for  an  Act.  A  strong  opposition  was  raised  both  within  the  House  of 
Commons  and  without.  Landowners  drove  the  engineers  off  their 
grounds,  and  before  the  Committee  the  most  absurd  objections  were 
uiged  againat  the  whole  scheme,  the  idea  of  any  quick  transit  being  a 
subject  for  especial  ridicule.  The  Bill  was  however  carried  on  a  second 
application,  and  Mr.  Stephenson  was  appointed  principal  engineer.  The 
work  was  commenced  in  June  1826,  and  after  struggling  through  many 
difficulties — one,  and  not  the  least,  being  the  carrying  the  railway  over 
Chat  Moss— it  was  opened  on  Sept.  16, 1830.  During  its  progress 
eminent  engineers  had  reported  against  locomotives  being  worked  on 
the  line,  recommending  horse-traction ;  but  at  length  Mr.  Stephenson 
prevailed  on  the  Directors  to  offer  a  prize  for  a  locomotive  engme,  con- 
forming to  certain  conditions,  which  was  done^  and  the  prize  of  600{. 
was  won  by  the  Bocket  engine^  in  the  oonstructlon  of  which  he  had 
availed  himself  of  the  assistance  of  his  son  Bobert. 

From  this  moment  his  fortune  was  made.  Employment  of  a  most 
remunerative  character  poured  in  from  all  sides.  BaUways  were  pro- 
jected in  every  direction,  and  he  became  the  chief  engineer  of  several 
of  them.  With  these  he  was  incessantly  engaged  till  1840,  when  he 
resigned  moat  of  them,  and  settled  at  Tapton  in  Derbyshire,  where 
he  commenced  a  fresh  pursuit  In  working  the  Clay  Cross  collieries.  At 
this  time  he  took  much  interest  in  the  well-doing  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institutes  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  on  more  than  one  occasion  related 
to  them  the  drcumttanoea  of  his  own  career,  aa  an  encouragement  to 
the  members  to  adopt  a  course  of  steady  and  persevering  industry. 
His  interest  in  railway  extension  however  continued  unabated,  and  he 
took  an  active  part,  either  as  engineer,  chairman,  or  ahareholder,  in 
the  Whitehaven  and  Maryport,  the  Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  and  the 
Kewcastle  and  Edinburgh  East  Coast  Line,  with  which  the  stupendous 
work  of  the  High  Level  Bridge  at  Newcastle  (designed  by  his  son), 
is  connected ;  he  was  one  of  the  committee  of  management*  but  he 
did  not  live  to  see  it  completed.  He  was  also  employed  in  Belgiumy 
and  he  travelled  into  Spain  to  inspect  a  proposed  line  from  the 
Pyreneea  to  Madrid,  but  the  project  was  fruitless.  On  his  return 
from  Spain  in  1846  he  relinquished  still  more  his  attention  to  railway 
matters,  and  occupied  himself  almost  entirely  with  his  collieries 
and  lime-works,  with  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and  gardens,  and 
indulged  in  his  old  fkncy  for  keeping  birds  and  animals.  With  the 
exception  of  promoting  the  Ambergate  and  Manchester  Bailway, 
inventing  a  new  self-acting  break,  of  attending  the  ceremony  of  opening 
the  Trent  Valley  Bailway  (when  Sir  Kobert  Peel  made  a  speech  com- 
plimentary to  him),  and  of  being  considerably  troubled  by  applioa- 


tions  for  assistance  and  advice  from  projectors  and  inventors  of  all 
kinds,  to  whom  however  he  was  invariably  attentive  and  kind,  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  ease  and  peace,  and  died  after  a 
short  iUness  on  August  12,  1848,  leaving  a  name  rendered  illustrious 
by  the  patient  perseverance  of  a  high-minded  industry,  and  the  widely- 
developed  productions  of  a  remarkable  genius.  A  valuable  biogniphy 
of  thia  eminent  man  has  been  written  by  Mr.  S.  Smiles,  to  which  we 
are  indebted  for  many  of  the  facts  in  this  notice. 

STEPHENSON,  BOBEBT,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom,  as 
we  have  abeady  said,  at  Willington,  on  December  1^  1808.  His 
father,  who  had  felt  the  want  of  early  education,  resolved  that  his  son 
should  not  suffer  from  the  same  cause,  and  accordingly,  though  at 
the  time  he  could  ill  afford  it,  sent  him  to  a  school  at  Long  Benton, 
and  in  1814  placed  hfan  with  Mr.  Bruce  at  Newcastle^  Bobert  soon 
displayed  a  decided  inclination  for  mechanics  and  science,  and  becoming 
a  member  of  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philosophical  Inntitution, 
was  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  ite  library ;  so  that»  as  the  Saturday 
afternoons  were  spent  with  bis  father,  the  volume  which  he  invariably 
took  home  with  him,  formed  the  subject  of  mutual  instruction  to 
father  and  son.  Bobert's  assiduity  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Bey.  Wm.  Turner,  one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Institution,  who  readily 
assisted  him  in  his  studies,  and  was  also  of  much  service  to  his  father 
with  whom  he  soon  after  became  acquainted.  Under  Mr.  Bruce,  Bobert 
acquired  the  rudimente  of  a  sound  practical  education,  and  under  bis 
father^s  direction  was  always  ready  to  turn  his  acquirements  to  account 
There  still  exists  in  the  widl  over  the  door  of  the  cottage  at  Killing- 
worth,  a  sun-dial  of  their  joint  production,  of  which  the  father  was 
always  proud.  In  1818  Bobert  was  taken  from  school  and  apprenticed 
to  Mr.  Nicholas  Wood  as  a  ooal*viewer,  acting  as  under-viewer, 
and  making  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  machinery  and 
processes  of  coal-mining.  In  1820  however,  his  father  being  now  some- 
what richer,  he  wss  sent  to  Edinburgh  University  for  a  single  session, 
where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hope  on  chemistry ;  those  of  Sir 
John  Leslie  on  natural  phUosophy ;  and  those  of  Professor  Jamieeon  on 

geology  and  mineralogy.  He  returned  home  in  the  summer  of  1821, 
aving  gained  a  mathematical  prize,  and  acquired  the  most  important 
knowledge  of  how  best  to  proceed  in  his  self-education.  In  1822  he 
was  apprenticed  to  his  father,  who  had  then  commenced  his  locomotive 
manufactory  at  Newcastle,  but  after  two  years*  strict  attention  to  the 
bnsinesi^  finding  his  health  failhig,  he  accepted,  in  1824,  a  commission 
to  examine  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  South  America,  whence  he  was 
recalled  by  his  father  when  the  Liverpool  and  Mancheetfr  railway 
waa  in  progres^  and  he  reached  home  hi  December  1827.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  discussion  aa  to  the  use  of  locomotives  on  the 
line,  and  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Joseph  Locke,  wrote  an  able 
pamphlet  on  the  subject  He  also  greatly  assisted  his  father  in  the 
construction  of  the  successful  engine,  which  we  believe  was  entered 
in  his  name,  though  he  himself  ascribes  the  merit  entirely  to  his 
&ther  and  1^.  Henry  Booth,  on  whoce  suggestion  the  multitubular 
boiler  was  adopted. 

Bobert  Stephenson's  next  employment  was  the  execution  of  a 
branch  fh>m  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Bailway,  near  Warrington, 
now  forming  a  portion  of  the  Qrand  Junction  Bailway,  between 
Birmingham  and  LiverpooL  Before  this  branch  was  completed,  he 
undertook  the  survey  and  afterwarda  the  construction  of  the  Leicester 
and  Swannington  Bailway,  and  on  the  completion  of  that  work  he 
commenced  the  survey  of  the  line  of  the  London  and  Birmingham 
Bailway,  of  which  he  was  ultimately  appointed  engineer,  and  removed 
to  London.  Under  his  direction  the  first  sod  was  cut  at  Chalk  Farm 
on  June  1, 1834,  and  the  line  was  opened  on  Sept  16, 1838.  Fully 
aware  of  Uie  vital  importance  of  obtaining  good  means  of  rapid  transit, 
he  stUl  continued  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  improvements  in  the 
locomotive  engine,  which  were  from  time  to  time  carried  out  under 
his  direction  at  the  manufactory  in  Newcastle,  which  for  some  years 
was  exclusively  devoted  to  engines  of  that  class,  and  still  supplies 
larger  numbers  than  any  other  fiustoiy  in  the  kingdom,  independent  of 
many  marine  and  stationary  engines.  His  engagements  on  different 
lines  of  railway  have  since  been  very  numerous,  but  he  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  magnificent  conceptions  and  the  vastness  of  some 
of  his  successfullv-exeouted  projects,  such  as  the  High  Level  Bridge 
over  the  Tyne  at  xfewcastlei,  the  viaduct  (supposed  to  be  the  largest 
in  the  world)  over  the  Tweed  valley  at  Berwick,  and  the  Britannia 
tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait— a  form  of  bridge  of  which  there 
had  been  previously  no  example,  and  to  which,  considering  its  length 
and  the  enormoua  weight  it  would  have  to  sustain,  the  objections  and 
difficulties  seemed  almost  insuperable^  With  the  assistance  however 
of  Profeesor  Hodgkioson,  Mr.  Edwin  Clark,  and  Mr.  Fairbairn  in 
experiments  on  the  best  forms  of  the  various  portions  of  the  struc- 
ture, the  difficulties  were  triumphantly  overcome,  and  in  less  than 
four  years  the  bridge  waa  opened  to  the  public  on  March  18, 1860. 

Mr.  Stephenson  has  also  been  employMi  in  the  conatruotion  of  many 
foreign  railways.  He  was  consulted,  with  his  father,  as  to  the  Belgian 
linaa ;  also  for  a  line  in  Norway  between  Christiania  and  Lake  Midseo, 
for  which  he  received  the  grand  cross  of  tho  order  of  St  Olaf  from  tha 
king  of  Sweden ;  and  also  for  one  betweea  Florence  and  Leghorn, 
about  sixtv  miles  in  length.  He  visited  Switaeriand  for  the  porpuae 
of  giving  hia  opinbna  as  to  the  beat  avatem  of  railway  oonunnni0»> 
tion.    He  designed  and  ia  now  constructing  the  Yletoria  tobnlar  bridge 
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over  tlie  St  Lswrence,  near  Montreal,  on  the  model  of  that  over  the 
Henai  Strait»  in  connection  witb  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada, 
for  uniting  Canada  West  with  the  western  states  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  He  has  recently  completed  the  railway  between  Alex- 
andria and  Cairo,  a  distance  of  140  mUes,  and  has,  during  its  construc- 
tion, several  times  visited  Eg^pt.  On  the  line  there  are  two  tubular 
l^fi^ges ; — one  over  the  Damietta  branoh  of  the  Nile,  and  the  other 
over  the  large  oanal  near  Besket-al-Saba.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
structures  is  thst  the  trains  run  on  the  outside  upon  the  top  of  the 
tube  instead  of  inside,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Britannia  Bridge.  He  is 
now  constructing  an  immeose  bridge  across  the  Nile  at  Kaffre  Aziayat^ 
to  replace  the  present  Steam  Ferry  which  is  found  to  interfere  too 
much  with  the  rapid  transit  of  passengers. 

In  addition  to  his  railway  labours  Mr.  Stephenson  has  taken  a  gene- 
.  ral  interest  in  public  affairs  and  in  scientific  investigations.  In  1847 
*  he  was  returned  as  member  of  parliament,  in  the  Conservative  interest 
for  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  for  which  place  he  continues  to  sit  He  has 
also  acted  with  great  liberality  to  the  Newcastle  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  paying  off  in  1855  a  debt  amounting  to  81002.  in 
gratitude,  as  he  expressed  it,  for  the  benefits  he  derived  in  early  life 
irom  that  establishment,  and  to  enable  it  to  be  as  practically  useful  to 
other  young  men.  He  has  most  liberally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr. 
Fiazzi  Smyth,  his  yacht  and  crew,  to  facilitate  the  interestlDg  investi- 
gations undertaken  by  that  gentleman  at  the  Island  of  Teneriffe^  and 
very  valuable  results  have  been  obtained.  He  has  been  an  honorary 
but  active  member  of  the  London  Sanitary  and  Sewerage  Commis- 
sions ;  he  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  a  member  of  the  Institu- 
tion of  Civil  Engineers  since  1830,  of  which  institution  he  was  member 
of  councU  during  the  years  1845  to  1847,  vice-president  during  those 
from  1848  to  1855,  and  president  during  the  years  1856  and  1857. 
He  has  received  a  Great  Gold  Medal  of  honour  from  the  French  Expo- 
sition d*Indastrie  of  1855,  and  is  said  to  have  declined  an  offer  of 
knighthood  in  Great  Britain.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a  work  '  On 
the  Locomotive  Steam-Engine,'  and  another  '  On  the  Atmospheric 
Bulway  System,'  published  in  4to  by  Weale.     [See  Supplbmbnt.] 

STEPNEY,  GEORGE,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, was  born  in  Westminster,  in  1663.  In  1676  he  was  sent 
to  Westminster  School,  where  he  contmued  his  studies  till  1682, 
when  he  removed  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  in  1^83  by  a  Latin  ode  on  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Anne 
to  Prince  George  of  DenmarL  He  took  the  degree  of  MA.  in  1689. 
At  Westminster  he  had  formed  a  friendship  with  Charles  Montague, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Halifax,  which  was  continued  at  Cambridge.  They 
came  to  London  together,  and  were  both  introduced  into  public  life  by 
the  Earl  of  Dorset  Stepney's  Itfe,  which  was  short,  was  dhiefly  spent 
in  diplomatic  employments.  In  1692  he  was  sent  as  envoy  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg;  in  1603,  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  in 
1694,  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  In  1695  ne  published  a  poem, 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Queen  Mary ;  in  1696  be  went  as  envoy 
to  the  Electors  of  Ments  and  Cologne,  and  to  tiie  congress  at  Frank- 
fort ;  in  1698  to  Brandenburg,  in  1699  to  the  King  of  Poland,  in  1701 
to  the  Emperor,  and  in  1706  to  the  States-General.  He  was  made  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  trade  in  1697.  He  died  at  Chelsea  in  1707, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Stepney's  poems  are  few,  and  of  little  value.  He  was  one  of  the 
'emint-nt  hands'  who  were  united  with  Dryden  in  the  translation  of 
'Juvenal'  in  1698.  Johnson  says,  "he  is  a  very  licentioua  translator, 
and  does  not  recompense  the  neglect  of  his  author  by  beauties  of 
his  own." 

STERLING,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Kaimes  Castle,  in  the  island  of 
Bute,  Scotland,  on  the  20th  of  July  1806.  Both  his  parents  were 
Irish  by  birth,  though  of  ScottiBh  descent;  and  his  fkitxer,  Edward 
Sterling  (afterwards  well  known  aa  a  leading  writer  in,  and  editor  of, 
the  'Times'  newspaper,  but  then  pursuing  the  occupation  of  a 
gentleman-farmer,  after  having  been  educated  for  the  Irish  bar,  and 
having  served  for  some  time  as  a  captain  in  the  army)  had  rented 
Kaimes  Castle  a  short  time  before  Ms  son*s  birUi.  John  was  the 
second  child  of  seven,  five  of  whom  died  while  he  was  still  a 
▼outh,  leaving  only  himself  and  an  elder  brother,  who  survived  him. 
In  1809,  the  family  removed  to  Llanblethian,  in  Glamorganshire, 
Wales ;  and  here  John  Sterling  received  his  first  school-education. 
His  father  about  this  time  began  to  contribute  to  the  'Times'  aa  an 
occasional  correspondent ;  and  the  interest  he  thus  took  in  politics, 
led  bim,  on  the  peace  of  1814,  to  remove  again  with  his  family  to 
ParisL  Driven  from  Paris  by  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  and 
the  resumption  of  the  war,  the  family  in  1815  settled  in  London, 
where  gradually  the  father  rose  to  his  eminent  position  in  the  world 
of  politios  and  journalism.    He  was  destined  to  outlive  his  son. 

After  havirg  been  at  various  schools  in  or  near  London,  Sterling 
was  sent  to  the  University  of  Glasgow  ;  whenos^  after  a  brief  stay,  he 
was  removed  in  1824  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  Julius 
Hare,  afterwards  Arohdeaoon  of  Lewes,  was  his  tutor,  and  here  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  various  young  men  afterwards  dis- 
tinguished, including  Frederick  Maurice,  Richard  Trench,  Spedding, 
J.  M.  Kemble,  Venables,  Charles  BuUer,  and  Monckton  Milnes.  In 
the  Union  Debating  Club  of  Cambridge,  of  which  these  and  others 
were  members.  Sterling  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers ;  and  it  was  here 
periwps  that  he  first  exhibited  the  qualitiea  of  intellect  and  dhanuster 


which  made  him  afterwards  socially  celebrated.  From  Trinity 
College,  Sterling  removed,  along  with  ius  friend  Maurice,  to  Tiinity 
Hall,  with  an  intention  of  studying  law ;  but  in  1827  he  left  Cambridge 
altogether,  without  taking  his  degree.  In  1828  the  'AthensBum/ 
then  recently  started  by  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham,  was  purchased  by 
Sterling,  or  at  his  instance^  and  he  and  Maurice  conducted  it  and 
wrote  m  it  for  some  time.  The  speculation  however  in  their  hands 
did  not  answer  commercially,  and  the  journal  was  sold  to  its  present 
proprietor.  Sterlings  to  whom  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
he  should  engage  in  any  employment  for  his  living,  continued  to 
reside  in  London,  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  ardent  and  thoughtful 
young  men,  including  not  only  his  college  friends,  but  such  additions 
as  John  Stuart  Mill  An  eager  radicalism  of  opinion  was  then 
Sterling's  characteristia  It  was  about  the  year  1828  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Coleridge,  then  living  his  recluse  life  at 
Highgate;  and  Coleridge's  influence  on  Sterling  was  great  and 
enduring.  It  was  evident  in  a  three  volume  novel,  entitled  *  Arthur 
Coningsbv,'  which  he  wrote  in  1829-80,  but  which  was  not  published 
till  a  year  or  two  later.  In  November  1830  he  married;  and  shortly 
after,  being  in  ill-health,  he  and  his  wife  went  to  the  West  India 
island  of  St  Vincent,  where  a  valuable  sugar  estate  had  been  be- 
queathed to  him,  his  elder  brother,  and  a  oousio,  by  one  of  bis 
mother^s  uncles.  He  stayed  about  fifteen  months  in  St  Vincent, 
returning  to  England  in  August  1832.  In  the  spring  of  1833  his 
novel  was  published,  but  obtained  little  recognition  except  among  the 
few.  Chancing  in  that  year  to  meet  again  his  tutor,  the  Rev.  J  ulius 
Hare^  at  Boon,  the  effect  of  their  conversation  on  Sterling's  mind, 
then  vibrating  under  the  prior  influence  of  Coleridge,  was  that  he 
resolved  to  take  holy  orders  in  the  English  Church.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  at  Chichester,  on  Trinity  Sunday,  1834,  and  immediately 
became  curate  of  Hurstmonoeaux  in  Sussex,  where  his  friend  was  rector. 

Sterling  retained  his  curacy  only  eight  months,  resigning  it  in 
February  1835,  on  acoount  of  delicate  health.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  change,  or  a  tendency  to  change,  in 
his  opinions.  From  this  time,  at  all  events,  there  was  a  gradual 
divergence  in  his  views  from  the  fixed  creed  of  the  Church  of  England, 
though  his  relations  to  many  of  its  most  excellent  members  continued 
to  be  as  intimate  and  affectionate  as  ever.  It  was  in  1835  that  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Carlyle,  then  recently  settUed  in  London; 
and  it  seems  evident  that  gradually  the  influence  of  Mr.  Carlyle 
modified  the  results  of  that  of  Coleridge.  '*  Coleridge,"  says  Mr. 
Carlyle  himself,  in  hie  memoir  of  Sterlings  "was  now  dead,  not  long 
since ;  nor  was  his  name  henceforth  much  heard  in  Sterling's  circle ; 
though,  on  occasion,  for  a  year  or  two  to  come,  he  would  still  assert 
his  transcendent  admiration,  especially  if  Maurice  were  by  to  help. 
But  he  was  getting  into  Gennan,  into  various  inquiries  and  sources  of 
knowledge  new  to  him,  and  his  admirations  and  notions  on  many 
things  were  silently  and  rapidly  modifying  themselves."  Literature 
was  thenceforward  Sterling*s  chief  occupation ;  though,  from  all  the 
accounts  that  remain  of  him,  what  he  accomplished  and  has  left 
behind  him  in  literature  gives  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  influence  he 
exerted  in  intellectual  society,  and  esx>ecially  in  that  of  London,  by 
his  fhmkness  and  powers  of  talk.  Very  few  men  had  so  many  friends 
or  was  so  loved  by  them.  It  was  imfortunate  for  them  and  him  that 
his  extremely  precarious  health  caused  him  every  now  and  then  to 
absent  himself  from  London  and  seek  a  warmer  climate.  In  1 836  he 
went  to  the  south  of  France ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  went  to 
Madeira.  While  at  Madeira  he  wrote  much,  and  sent  some  contri- 
butions, in  prose  and  verse,  to  'Blackwood's  Magazine.'  In  the  spring 
of  1888  he  returned  to  Exigland,  and  for  a  time  he  resided  on  the 
southern  sea  coast,  making  frequent  visits  to  London.  He  began  to 
vmte  for  t^e  '  Westminster  Review,'  then  under  the  chaxge  of  Mr. 
John  Stuut  Mill ;  he  was  also  busy  privately  with  various  composi- 
tions in  prose  and  versei  It  was  at  this  time  too  that,  in  order  to 
secure  Sterling's  meeting  with  as  many  of  bis  friends  as  possible  on 
his  flying  visits  to  London,  Uie  famous  so-called  "  Sterling  Club  "  was 
formed.  A  list  of  the  members  of  tMs  club  is  given  in  Mr.  Carlyle's 
*  Life  of  Sterling,'  at  page  208. 

Ptort  of  the  years  1888  and  1889  were  spent  b^  Sterling  in  Italy; 
and  on  his  return  he  took  up  Us  abode  in  Chfton.  It  was  while 
residing  here  that  he  published  under  the  general  title  of '  Poems,  by 
John  Sterling '  (Moxon,  1839),  a  collection  of  his  metrical  effusions  up 
to  that  time.  The  two  next  years  were  spent  in  migrations  from 
place  to  place,  including  a  second  visit  to  Madeira,  on  account  of 
health.  In  1841,  while  living  at  Falmouth,  he  published  'The  Eleo- 
tion :  a  Poem,  in  Seven  Books ' — ^a  poem  of  English  life  and  cociety. 
He  was  then  engaged  on  what  he  intended  to  be  his  best  work — 
'  Strafford,  a  Tragedy,'  which  however  was  not  published  till  1843. 
This  year,  1848  (his  had  again  been  absent  in  Italy  in  the  interim), 
was  one  of  cslamity  to  him  and  his.  His  wife  died  in  April,  and  his 
own  always  feeble  nealth  was  rendered  more  precarious  than  ever  by 
the  accidental  bursting  of  a  blood-vesseL  Sterling  retired  to  Ventnor 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  June  1 848,  where  his  last  labours  were  on  a  poem 
on  the  subject  of  'Coour  de  Lion,'  still  unpublished.  Here  he  sank 
gradually,  and  on  the  18th  of  September  1844,  he  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-eight.  A  oollection  of  his  'Essays  and  Tales '  from  the  '  Atbs- 
nseum,' '  Blackwood,'  and  other  periodicals,  was  edited  in  two  volumes, 
with  a  memoir  prefixed,  by  Archdeacon  Hare,  In  1848;  the  well* 
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known  '  Life  of  Sterling '  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  repreBenting  the  man  leas  in 
his  ecdeaiaatical  than  in  niB  generu  human  relationsy  appealed  in 
1861 ;  and  in  the  same  year '  Twelre  Letters  by  John  Sterling '  were 
edited  by  his  relative  Mr.  Coningham  of  Brighton. 

STERNE,  LAURENCE,  was  the  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Richard 
Sterne,  who  died  arehbishop  of  York  in  1688.  His  father,  Roger 
Sterne^  second  son  of  Simon  Sterne  of  Ellington  and  Halifax,  having 
entered  the  army,  became  a  lieutenant  in  Handaside's  regiment,  and 
on  the  25th  of  September  1711,  OS,,  married  in  Flanders,  Agnes,  the 
widow  of  Captain  Herbert,  and  stepdaughter  of  a  person  of  the  name 
of  Nuttle^  whom  Sterne  himself,  in  a  memoir  written  for  the  infor- 
mation of  his  daughter  a  short  time  before  his  death,  describes  as  "  a 
noted  sutler  in  Flanders  in  Queen  Anne's  wars."  His  mother^s  own 
family  name  he  professes  to  have  forgotten.  Roger's  first  child,  bom 
at  Lisle,  in  July  1712,  was  a  daughter,  Maiy,  who  grew  up  to  be  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  but  made  an  unfortunate  marriage,  and  died 
early  of  a  broken  heart  lAurenoe  was  brought  into  the  world  on  the 
24th  of  November  1713,  at  Clonmel  in  Ireland,  where  his  father  and 
mother  had  arrived  with  the  regiment  from  Dunkirk  only  a  few 
days  before.  "My  birthday,**  says  Sterne,  "  was  ominous  to  my  poor 
father,  who  was,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  with  many  other  brave 
officers,  broke,  and  sent  adrift  into  the  world,  with  a  wife  and  two 
children."  The  lieutenant  upon  this  betook  himself  with  his  wife  and 
family  to  the  family  seat  at  Elvington,  near  York,  where  his  mother, 
who  had  inherited  the  property  from  her  father.  Sir  Roger  Jaques, 
resided,  her  husband  having  died  ten  years  before;  here  they  all 
sojourned  for  about  ten  months,  after  which,  the  regiment  being  re- 
establiflhed,  they  set  out  to  join  it  at  Dublin,  whence  Lieutenant 
Sterne  being  within  a  month  ordered  to  Exeter,  his  wife  and  her  two 
infants  followed  him  thither.  They  remained  a  twelven)onth  in  Eng- 
land, and  Uien  the  lieutenant,  with  his  family  increased  by  another 
boy,  bom  at  Plymouth,  was  forced  once  more  to  turn  his  face  to  Ire- 
land. This  must  have  been  about  the  end  of  the  year  1715,  if  the 
chronology  of  the  account  is  to  be  depended  upon.  Having  got  to 
Dublin,  they  continued  there  till  the  year  1719,  which  however  would 
be  for  above  three  years,  instead  of  only  a  year  and  a  half,  as  Sterne 
seems  to  state.  In  that  year,  he  says,  "  all  unhinged  again."  The 
regiment  was  ordered  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  embark  for  Spain  on 
the  Vigo  expedition.  On  their  journey  thither  from  Bristol  the 
younger  boy  died,  but  his  place  was  supplied  by  a  girl  (who  died  how- 
ever in  childhood)  bom  in  September  1719,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight^ 
where  the  lieutenant  left  his  wife  and  children  till  the  regiment  got 
back  to  Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  whither  he  then  sent  for  them.  They 
lived  a  year  in  the  barracks  at  Wicklow,  where  Mrs.  Sterne  gave  birth 
to  another  boy;  and  then  they  spent  six  months  with  a  relation  of 
hers,  a  Mr.  Fetherston,  parson  of  a  place  oalled  Annamoe  about  seven 
miles  from  Wicklow.  "  It  was  in  this  parish,"  says  Sterne,  "  durinff 
our  stay,  that  I  had  that  wonderful  escape,  in  falling  through  a  mill- 
race  whilst  the  mill  was  going,  and  being  taken  up  unhurt ;  the  story 
la  incredible,  but  known  for  truth  in  all  that  part  of  Ireland,  where 
hundreds  of  the  common  people  flocked  to  see  me."  The  incident,  it 
seems,  is  still  traditionally  remembered  in  the  district  After  this 
they  were  in  barracks  for  another  year  in  Dublin — the  year  1721 
— in  which,  Sterne  tells  us,  he  learned  to  write.  The  regiment  was 
next  ordered  to  Mullingar,  where  a  coUateral  descendant  of  Arch- 
bishop Sterne  found  out  his  relations,  or  was  found  out  by  them,  and, 
taking  them  all  to  his  '  castle,'  entertained  them  kindly  for  a  year,  and 
then  sent  them  after  the  regiment  to  Carrickfergus.  On  the  journey 
thither,  which  took  six  or  seven  days,  and  is  described  as  most  rueful 
and  tedious,  or  shortly  after,  the  youngest  boy  died,  and  also  another 
infant,  a  girl,  which  had  been  bom  when  they  were  last  in  Dublin.  In 
the  autumn  of  this  year  (1728),  or  the  spring  of  the  next,  Laurence, 
now  ten  years  old,  was  sent  over  to  England,  and  put  to  school,  near 
Halifax,  "  with  an  able  master,"  says  be,  "  with  whom  I  stayed  some 
time,  till,  by  God's  care  of  me,  my  cousin  Sterne  of  Elvington  became  a 
father  to  me,  and  sent  me  to  the  university."  It  will  be  perceived 
from  this  detail,  that,  although  Stems  was  of  English  descent  and 
parentage,  he  was  not  only  by  accident  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  spent 
in  that  country  a  considerable  part  of  his  early  boyhood.  Ko  doubt 
some  effect  was  produced  upon  his  opening  powers  of  thought  and 
observation,  bj[  his  having  been  allowed  to  run  wild,  as  it  were,  in 
that  land  of  wit  and  whim  from  his  seventh  to  his  tenth  year. 

His  father  next  followed  his  regiment  to  Londonderry,  where,  says 
the  autobiographical  sketch,  "another  sister  was  brought  forth, 
Catherine,  still  living,  but  most  unhappily  estranged  from  me  by  my 
uncle's  wickedness  and  her  own  folly."  From  Londonderry  the  regi- 
ment was  sent  out  to  defend  Qibraltar  at  the  siege  (in  1727),  where 
Lieutenant  Sterne  was  mn  through  the  body  by  a  brother  officer  in  a 
duel,  and  only  recovered  with  much  difficulty,  and  with  so  shattered  a 
constitution,  that  when,  shortly  after,  he  was  sent  out  to  Jamaica,  he 
speedily  fell  a  prey  to  the  country  fever,  dying  at  Port  Antonio,  in 
March  1731.  **  My  father,"  says  Sterne,  "  was  a  little  smart  roan^ 
active  to  the  last  degree  in  idl  exercises — ^most  patient  of  fatigue  and 
disappointments,  of  which  it  pleased  Ood  to  give  him  full  measure ; 
he  was  in  his  temper  somewhat  rapid  and  hasty,  but  of  a  kindly, 
sweet  disposition,  void  of  all  design,  and  so  innocent  in  his  own  inten- 
tions, that  he  suspected  no  one ;  so  that  you  might  have  cheated  him 
ten  timeB  in  a  day,  if  nine  had  not  been  sufficient  for  your  purpose." 


Meanwhile  Sterne  remained  with  his  master  at  Halifax,  to  whom, 
from  an  anecdote  which  he  relates,  his  dawning  genius  seems  to  have 
been  already  dearly  discernible,  till  he  was  sent  by  his  kinsman  to 
the  Universilgr  of  Cambridge,  in  1788.  He  was  admitted  of  Jesos 
College  on  the  6th  of  July  in  that  year ;  and  he  took  the  degree  of 
B.A.  in  January  1786 ;  and  that  of  M.A.  at  the  commencement  in 

1740.  On  leaving  the  university,  in  what  year  has  not  heeaa.  stated,  he 
took  orders,  and  his  undo,  the  Rev.  Jaques  Steme,  LL.D.,  a  younger 
brother  of  his  father^Si  and  a  well-beneficed  olergyman,  bring  a  pre- 
bendary of  Durham  and  of  York,  and  rector  of  Rise  and  of  Hornsea 
cum  Ri^ton,  procured  him  the  Uviog  of  Sutton,  in  Yorkshire.  It  was 
in  the  city  of  York  that  he  met  with  the  lady  whom  he  married  in 

1741,  after  having  courted  her,  aa  he  tells  us,  for  two  y«ate.  Her  name 
is  not  known ;  dl  that  appears  is  that  her  Christian  name  began  with 
L.,  being  probably  Lydia,  like  that  of  her  daughter.  She  brought 
him  some  fortune,  but  probably  of  no  great  amount  Sterne's  uncle 
now  procured  him  a  prebend  in  York  cathedral;  "  but  he  quarrelled 
with  me  afterwards,"  says  Steme,  "because  I  would  not  write 
paragraphs  in  the  newspapers :  though  he  wss  a  party  man,  I  was 
not^  and  detested  such  dirty  work,  thinking  it  beneath  me :  firam 
that  period  he  became  m*y  bitterest  enemy.**  Notwithstanding  all  this 
virtuous  indignation  however,  Steme  appears  to  have  gone  on  doing 
this  **  dirty  work  "  for  his  uncle  for  a  very  considerable  length  of  time 

— not  much  less  than  twenty  years.    In  a  letter  to  a  Mrs.  F ^ 

written  in  November  1759,  on  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  the  first 
two  volumes  of  his  *  Tristram  Shandy,'  he  says,  in  reply  to  an  inquiry 
his  correspondent  had  made  aa  to  the  reason  of  his  turning  author, 
"  Why  traly,  I  am  tired  of  employing  my  brains  for  other  people's 
advantage.  'Tis  a  foolish  sacrifice  I  have  made  for  some  years  to  an 
ungrateful  person."  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  wrote,  or  conducted 
for  some  time,  a  periodical  electioneering  paper  published  at  York  in 
the  Whig  interest.  Soon  after  his  marriage,  a  friend  of  his  wife's 
presented  him  with  the  living  of  Stillington,  also  in  Yorkshire ;  and 
he  tells  us  he  remained  near  twenty  years  at  Sutton  doing  duty  at 
both  places,  which  seem  to  have  been  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  each 
other.  "I  had  then,"  he  says,  "veiygood  health:  books,  painting, 
fiddling,  and  ahooting  were  my  amusements."  During  all  this  spaoe^ 
his  only  publications,  or  all  at  least  to  which  he  put  his  name,  were 
two  sermons :  the  first,  entitled  '  The  Case  of  El^ah  and  the  Widow 
of  Zarephath  considered,'  in  17^7;  the  second,  entitled  'The  Abussa 
of  Consdence,'  in  1750.  This  latter  is  the  same  which  he  afterwards 
introduced  in  the  second  volume  of  his '  Tristram  Shandy '  as  a  Ser- 
mon of  Yorick's :  in  the  preface  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  col- 
lected sermons,  which  appeared  the  following  year,  he  saysy  "  I  suppose 
it  is  needless  to  inform  the  public  that  the  reason  of  printing  these 
sermons  arises  altogether  from  the  favourable  reception  which  the 
sermon  given  as  a  sample  of  them  in  '  Tristram  Shandy '  met  with 
from  the  world : — that  sermon  was  printed  by  itself  some  years  ago, 
but  could  find  neither  purchasers  nor  readers."  Both  sermons  were 
republished  in  the  ooUection. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  'Tristram  Shandy'  were  originally  pub- 
lished at  York,  towards  the  end  of  1769,  and  were  reprinted  at  Loudon 
early  in  1760.  Although  anonymous,  the  work  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  be  Sterne's  from  the  first;  and  it  raised  him  at  once  from 
obscurity  to  universal  notoriety  and  high  literary  fame.  This  and 
his  subsequent  publications — two  volumes  of  Sermons  in  1760,  vols. 
8  and  4  of  '  Tristram  Shandy '  hi  1761,  vols.  5  and  6  in  1762,  vola  7 
and  8  in  1765,  two  more  vols,  of  Sermons  in  1766,  the  9th  voL  of 
< Tristram  Shandy '  in  1767,  and  the  'Sentimental  Journey '  in  1768 — 
probably  also  brought  him  a  good  deal  of  money ;  and  his  oircum- 
stances  were  further  improved  by  his  being  presented  by  Lord 
Faloonbridge,  in  1760,  with  the  curacy  of  Coxwold,  also  in  Yorkshire, 
which  he  calls  "a  sweet  retirement,  in  comparison  of  Suttou."  His 
celebrity  also,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  introduoed  tiie  Yorkshire  parson  to 
new  habits  of  life,  and  to  some  kinds  of  dissipation  not  quite  so 
innocent  aa  '*  fiddling  and  shooting."  In  1760  he  took  a  house  at  York 
for  his  wife  and  his  only  child,  a  daughter ;  but  his  own  time  he  seems 
from  this  date  to  have  spent  mostly  either  in  London  or  on  the 
Continent.  In  1762,  before  the  condusion  of  the  peace,  he  went  to 
France,  whither  he  was  soon  after  followed  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 
Leaving  them  both  in  that  country,  he  seems  to  have  in  the  first 
instance  returned  to  England,  whence,  in  1764,  he  proceeded  to  Italy, 
with  a  view  to  the  recovery  of  his  heaitb,  now  greatly  impaired.  He 
returned  to  England  in  the  earlier  part  of  1767,  aud,  having  after 
some  time  persuaded  his  wife  to  come  over  to  him  with  their  daughter, 
he  remained  at  York  till  he  had  written  all  that  we  have  of  hii 
'Sentimental  Journey,'  the  first  part^  which  he  then  brought  up  with 
him  to  the  metropolis,  and  published,  as  has  been  already  stated,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year.  He  lived  merely  to  see  the  work 
brought  out;  having  died,  at  his  lodgings  in  Bond-street,  on  the  18th 
of  March  1768  (not  the  18th  of  September,  as  is  stated  on  his  monu- 
ment erected  some  years  after  in  the  burying-ground  of  St.  Qeoi^'s, 
Hanover-squar^  where  he  was  interred).  He  had  saved  nothings  if 
he  did  not  die  in  debt ;  but  it  is  said  that,  soon  after,  his  wife  and 
daughter  being  at  York  during  the  races,  a  collection  which  amoimted 
to  a  thousand  pounds  was  made  for  them  by  some  gentlemen  tibere; 
and  they  also  reodved  a  liberal  subscription  for  three  more  volumei 
of  his  Sermons,  which  were  afterwards  published.    In  1775,  after  her 
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mother's  death,  Sterne^s  daughter,  who  oalU  herself,  at  the  end  of  the 
dedication  to  Garriok,  Lydia  Sterne  de  Medalie  (haying  been  married 
to  a  person  of  the  latter  name),  published  three  small  volumes  of  his 
'Letters  to  his  Friends,'  along  with  the  short  autobiographical  memoir 
from  which  many  of  the  above  faots  have  been  taken.  Some  of  the 
letters  in  this  collection  are  of  a  very  extraordinary  oharaoter  to  have 
been  either  published  by  a  daughter,  or  left  for  publication,  as  we  are 
assured  they  were,  by  a  wife.  The  same  year  Uiere  appeared,  under 
the  title  of  '  Letters  to  Elisa,'  ten  letters  addressed  by  Sterne,  in 
March  and  April  1767,  to  an  East  Indian  lady,  who  is  described  by 
the  editor  as  a  "Mrs.  £liiabeth  Draper,  wife  of  Daniel  Draper,  Esq., 
oounsellor  at  Bombay,  and  at  present  chief  of  the  factory  at  Surat." 
Having  come  to  England  for  tbe  recovery  of  her  health,  she  and  Sterne 
became  acquainted  and  were  greatly  taken  with  each  other.  Sterne's 
letters  however  do  not  warrant  us  io  concluding  that  they  were 
attached  by  any  other  feelings  than  those  of  a  very  warm  friendship. 
The  lady  had  been  dead  some  years,  as  well  as  Sterne  himself,  when 
his  letters  to  her  were  published ;  and  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  the 
editor  tells  us,  had  been  attended  with  ciroumstanceB  which  were 
*' generally  aaid  to  have  reflected  no  credit  either  on  her  prudence  or 
discretion."  But  whether  there  is  any  real  'ground  for  this  slander 
we  greatly  doubt.  Mrs.  Draper  returned  to  her  husband  in  India 
after  her  correspondence  with  Sterne,  and,  then  making  a  second  visit 
to  England,  died  at  Bristol,  and  was  interred  in  the  cathedral,  where 
there  is  a  marble  monument  erected  to  her  memory.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  fragments,  the  only  other  remains  of  Sterne  that 
have  been  printed  consist  of  a  second  collection  of  letters,  in  one 
volume,  which  also  appeared  in  1776 ;  with  the  addition  of  a  piece  of 
humorous  satire  entitled  *  The  History  of  a  Watchooat/  which  how- 
ever had  been  published  separately  about  seven  years  before. 

In  1793  Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  published  an  Essay  in  the  third 
volume  of  the  '  Memoirs  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society,'  afterwards  enlarged  and  published  separately  in  1798,  and 
again  in  1802,  under  the  title  of  '  Illustrations  of  Stemo,'  with  the 
view  of  showing  that  many  passages  in  his  writings  were  suggested  by 
or  imitated  firom  various  old  and  commonly  neglected  authors,  espe- 
cially Rabelais  and  Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.'  In  a  literal 
sense,  the  charge  is  sufficiently  established;  there  are  some  passages 
in  Sterne  which  may  be  fairly  said  to  be  copied  from  Burton,  Rabelais, 
and  others ;  and  the  germs  of  a  good  many  of  his  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions may  be  found  in  their  pages.  Of  course  also  the  general  spirit 
of  his  wit  and  turn  of  writing  must  have  taken  something  from  the 
sources  with  which  he  is  thus  proved  to  have  been  familiar.  But 
however  these  detections  may  affect  Sterne's  reputation  for  honesty, 
the  question  of  the  originality  of  hii  genius  is  not  touched  by  them. 
A  writer  of  original  genius,  under  the  pressure  of  haste  or  indolence, 
may,  if  not  a  scrupulous  man,  borrow  or  steal  occasionally,  as  well  as 
the  most  oommon-place  writer.  Sterne,  we  know,  was  tbe  reverse  of 
scrupulous ;  but  he  may  also  have  had  no  very  felonious  intention  in 
the  appropriations  that  are  laid  to  his  charge ;  it  will  be  admitted  tiiat 
he  has  for  the  meet  part  really  put  a  new  fife  into  what  he  has  thus 
resuscitated ;  and  he  probably  thought  that  in  all  such  cases  he  gave 
more  than  he  took.  The  nature  of  his  writings,  it  is  to  be  remembered, 
preeluded  him  from  making  any  formal  acknowledgment  of  his  obliga- 
tions ;  he  could  not  finish  off  a  chapter  in  '  Tristram  Shandy '  with  a 
list  of  references  such  as  might  be  appended  to  a  chapter  of  a  history 
or  an  article  in  a  diotionaxy.  Beyond  all  controversy,  he  is,  in  his 
conceptions  and  delineations  separately  considered,  as  well  as  in  his 
general  spirit  and  manner,  one  of  the  most  original  of  writers.  His 
humour  u  quite  as  much  iui  generis  as  that  of  either  Rabelais  or 
Cervantes  or  Swift.  Whatever  he  may  have  in  common  with  any  or 
all  of  theee,  he  has  much  more  in  which  he  differs  from  them,  and  that 
is  wholly  his  own.  He  is,  of  all  English  humourists  at  least,  the 
airiest  and  most  buoyant.  And  it  is  wonderful  what  a  truth  and  real 
humanity  there  is  even  in  his  most  startling  and  eccentric  creations ; 
how  perfrctly  unity  of  character  and  every  artistic  probability  is 
preserved  in  each  of  them ;  how  they  all  draw  our  sympathies  towards 
them ;  how  they  live  like  actual  existences  in  our  memories  and  our 
hearts.  It  is  rather  a  simple  fact  than  an  opinion  that  the  first  class 
of  Sterne's  dramatie  pertonce,  his  Undo  Tobys,  his  Corporal  Trims, 
his  Yoricks,  rank  in  that  department  of  our  literature  next  to  the 
Launces  and  Touchstones,  the  Malvolios  and  Justice  Shallows,  of 
Shakspere,  and  far  apart  from  all  else  of  the  ssme  kind  in  the  language. 
In  the  mere  art  of  writing  also,  his  execution,  amid  much  apparent 
extravagance,  is  singularly  careful  and  perfect;  it  will  be  found  that 
every  touch  has  been  well  considered,  has  its  proper  purpose  and 
meaning,  and  performs  its  part  in  producing  the  effect ;  but  the  art  of 
arts,  the  an  cdare  artem,  never  wss  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  by 
any  writer  than  hj  Sterne.  His  greatest  work,  out  of  all  comparison, 
is  undoubtedly  his  'Tristram  Shandy;'  although,  among  foreigners, 
the'SentimentalJoumey'  seems  to  stand  in  the  highest  estimation. 
But  that  will  hardly  be  the  judgment  of  any  Englishman, — though  it 
may  be  of  some  English  women. 

STERNHOLD,  THOMAS,  was  a  native  of  Hampshire.  The  date 
of  his  birth  is  not  known.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford.  Ho  was 
groom  of  the  robes  to  Henry  VIIL,  and  retained  the  same  office  under 
Edward  VI.,  in  whose  reign  he  died,  August  1549. 

St«mhold'8  only  daim  to  distinotioii  is  that  he  was  the  principal 


author  of  the  first  English  metrical  veruon  of  the  Psalms  attached  to 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  had  undertaken  to  versify  the 
whole  of  the  Psalms,  but  oompleted  only  fifty*one:  the  rest  were 
translated  by  John  Hopkins  and  othera  Stemhold's  version  was  not 
published  till  after  his  death— 'All  such  Psalm  of  David  as  Thomas 
Sternholde  did  in  his  Lyfe  drawe  into  English  Metre,'  8vo,  London, 
1549*  He  was  also  the  author  of  '  Certain  Chapters  of  the  Proverbs 
of  Solomon,  drawen  into  Metre,'  8vo,  London,  1549.  The  complete 
i  version  of  the  Psalms  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins  was  not  published 
'  till  1562,  when  it  was  first  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
with  the  title  of  '  The  whole  Booke  of  Psalmes,  collected  into  English 
Metre,  by  T.  Stemhold,  J.  Hopkins,  and  others,  conferred  with  the 
Bbrue,  with  apt  Notes  to  sing  withaL'  The  printing  was  in  black 
letter,  and  the  music  consisted  of  the  melodies  only,  without  bsse  or 
other  part.  Many  of  the  best  melodies  were  adaptations  from  the 
German  and  French. 

The  Reformation  introduced  metrical  versions  of  the  Psalms.  The 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  January  1546-7, 
translated  some  of  the  Psalms  snd  Ecclesiastes  into  verse,  which, 
together  with  a  few  poems,  were  printed  by  Dr.  Percy,  but  never  pub- 
lished, the  whole  impression  having  been  consumed  in  the  fire  which 
destroyed  the  printing-office  of  Mr.  Nichols  in  1808.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt  also  published  *  Certayne  Psalmes,  chosen  out  of  tbe  Psalmes  of 
Dauid,  commonly  called  vij.  Penytentiall  Psalmes,  drawn  into  EngUshe 
Metre ;  whereunto  is  added  a  Prolog  of  the  Aucthore  before  enery 
Psalme,  very  pleasant  and  profettable  to  the  godly  Reader,'  Svo, 
London,  1549.  In  the  same  year  was  published  'The  Psalter  of 
Dauid,  newly  translated  in  Englyshe  Metre,  in  such  sort  that  it  may 
more  decently  and  with  more  delight  of  the  mynd  be  reade  and  songe 
of  al  men;  whereunto  is  added  a  Note  of  four  parts,  wyth  other 
thynges,'  ic,  London,  1549.  "  Then,"  as  Campbell,  in  his  '  Speci- 
mens of  English  Poetry '  (vol.  L,  *  Essay  on  English  Poetry '),  observesy 
"then  flouridied  Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  who,  with  the  best  intentions 
and  the  worst  taste,  degraded  the  spirit  of  Hebrew  Pealmody  by  flat 
and  homely  phraseology ;  and  mistaking  vulgarity  for  simplieity, 
turned  into  batiios  what  they  found  sublime.  Such  was  the  love  of 
versifying  holy  writ  at  that  period,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were 
rhymed  and  set  to  music  by  Christopher  Tye."  Tye's  book  is  entitled 
'The  Aotesofthe  Apostles;  translated  into  Englyehe Metre,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Kynge's  moste  excellent  Majestye,  by  Cristofer  Tye, 
Doctor  in  Musyke-and  one  of  the  Qentylmen  of  his  Grace's  most 
honourable  Chappell ;  wyth  Notes  to  eche  Chapter,  to  synge  and  also 
to  playe  upon  the  Lute,  very  necessary  for  studentes  after  theyr  studye 
to  fyle  theyr  wyttes,  and  also  for  all  Christians  that  cannot  synge  to 
read  the  sood  and  godlie  storyes  of  the  Liues  of  Christ  hys  Apostles,' 
sm.  8vo,  Lond.,  1558.  See  further,  Warton's  '  Hist  of  English  Poetry/ 
vol.  lii.,  149-57,  &c.,  ed.  1840. 

STESrCHORUS,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  celebrated  lyric  poets 
of  aocient  Greece.  The  few  and  fragmentary  accounts  which  we  have 
of  him,  are  not  only  in  direct  contradiction  to  one  another,  but  are 
manifestly  interwoven  with  various  mjrthical  elements.  All  accounts 
however  agree  that  he  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  and  son  of 
Euphemus.  (Plat.,  '  Phsedr.,'  p.  244 ;  Staph.  Byz.,  t.  v.  Marau^f.) 
Among  the  various  statements  of  the  date  of  his  birth,  the  most 
probable  is  that  it  was  about  B.O.  643.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  his  death  having  probably  taken  place  in  B.O.  560.  In  his  later 
years  therefore  he  witnessed  the  tyranny  of  Phalaris,  against  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  cautioned  his  feUow-dtixens  in  an  apologue  called 
the  'Horse  and  the  Stag.'  (Aristot, '  Rhet,'  iL  20 ;  Conoo,  '  Narrat,' 
42;  comp.  Herat, '  Epist,'  i.  10, 34,  &c.)  The  population  of  Himera 
consisted  of  Zancleans  and  Syracusans,  but  the  family  of  Stesichorus 
had  come  to  the  colouy  from  Metaums.  He  is  said  to  have  been  blind 
for  some  time,  and,  according  to  the  story,  this  punishment  was 
inflicted  on  him  for  having  offended  by  his  poems  the  shade  of  Helen. 
His  original  name  was,  according  to  Suidas  (t.  v.  2rn<rix9pos),  Tisias, 
and  he  assumed  the  name  of  Stesichorus  as  indicating  the  art  to  which 
he  mainly  devoted  his  life,  that  is,  the  art  of  training  and  directing 
the  solemn  choruses  at  the  religious  festivals.  This  art  appears  to 
have  been  hereditary  in  his  family,  which  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that,  according  to  some  writers,  he  was  descended  from  Hesiod, 
and  that  after  his  death  there  occur  two  Himerssans  of  the  same  name^ 
who  were  likewise  distinguished  in  this  art.  (Marm.  Par.,  'Sp./  50 
and  78.)  But  Stesichorus  Tisias  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  family. 
It  was  he  who  gave  to  the  choral  songs  the  artistic  form  which  was 
subsequently  brought  to  perfection  by  Pindar.  Before  his  time  a 
chorus  simply  consisted  of  strophes  and  antistrophes.  Stesichorus 
added  the  epode,  during  the  recitation  of  which  the  choruses  stood 
still.  The  movements  and  arrangement  of  the  chorus-dancers  were 
likewise  settled  by  him  in  a  manner  which  was  afterwards  observed 
by  other  teachers  of  the  chorus  and  poets,  and  lastly,  he  introduced  a 
greater  variety  of  characteristic  metres  than  had  been  hitherto  used 
in  the  composition  of  choruses,  and  had  them  accompanied  by  the 
cithara.  In  short,  Stesichorus  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the 
creator  of  the  perfect  form  of  this  species  of  poetry,  although  his 
choruses  were  much  more  simple  than  those  of  later  times,  and  bore 
greater  resembluice  to  epic  poetry.  The  dialect  which  he  used  was 
that  of  the  Epos,  interspersed  with  Dorisms.  The  subjects  of  hli 
poetry  were  all  taken  from  the  mythical  and  heroic  ages  of  Greece^  m 
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Quinctillan  (x.  i.  62)  itates,  and  as  ii  dear  from  the  titles  and  frag- 
ments still  extant.  Some  of  these  epico-lyrical  ohoruses  were  very 
long :  thus  the  '  Oresteia '  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  two  books,  and 
the  series  of  scenes  representing  the  taking  of  Troy»  on  the  so-called 
Iliac  Table,  was  taken  from  this  poem.  The  greater  piurt  of  these 
choruses  must  have  consisted  of  epic  narrative;  but  owing  to  the 
solemn  character  of  choral  poetry  in  general,  the  tone  of  the  narrative 
is  more  exalted  than  in  an  ordinary  epic  poem.  Quinotilian  says  that 
he  represented  his  heroes  with  their  appropriate  dignity,  and  that  he 
might  have  rivalled  Homer  himself  if  he  had  kept  within  bounds,  and 
not  indulged  in  an  exuberance  of  words,  and  not  given  the  reins  too 
much  to  his  imagination.  This  censure  is  perfectly  justified  by  the 
extant  fragments. 

Besides  his  choruses  Stesiohorus  composed  psDans  and  hymns  which 
were  of  a  more  purely  lyrical  character.  He  is  also  the  first  Qreek 
poet  who  wrote  erotic  poems  containing  celebrated  love  stories.^  The 
bucolic  poetry  of  Sicily  was  likewise  indebted  to  him,  as  he  raised  it 
from  a  rude  and  unpolished  state  to  classical  perfection. 

Stesichorus,  whom  the  ancients  always  mention  with  high  admira- 
tion, is  as  a  lyric  poet  totally  diflferent  from  what  we  usually  understand 
l^  this  term,  for  his  works  did  not  contain  any  effusions  of  his  own 
feelings  and  thoughts,  nor  did  they  even,  as  it  would  appear,  bear  any 
relation  to  the  time  and  circumstances  in  which  he  lived ;  the  subjects 
were  stories  belonging  to  past  ages,  and  taken  either  from  the  early 
traditions  of  Qreeoe,  or  from  the  legends  current  among  the  Sicilian 
peasantry. 

After  his  death  the  Himeraans  erected  a  statue,  which  represented 
him  as  a  man  weighed  down  by  old  age,  with  a  book  in  his  hand. 
(Oic., '  c.  Yen.,'  ii.  85.)  Catana  disputed  with  Himera  the  honour  of 
possessing  the  tomb  of  Stesichorus,  and  magnificent  monuments  in 
honour  of  him  were  erected  in  both  places. 

The  fragments  of  Stesichorus  have  been  collected  by  J.  A.  Suchfort, 
4to,  Oottingen,  1771,  and  by  Blomfield,  in  the  'Mus.  Crit.,'  No.  6. 
The  best  collection  however  is  that  by  Kleine,  which  was  published 
in  8vo,  Berlin,  1828,  under  the  title,  'Stesichori  Himerensis  Frag- 
menta  oollegit,  Dissertationem  de  Vitft  et  Poesi  Austoris  prsemisit,  0. 
Fr.  Kleine.'  The  yare  aho  contained  in  Gaisford's  '  Poet.  Grsec.  Minor.' 

(Miiller,  Mitt,  of  the  Lit,  of  Ant.  Or,,  L,  p.  197-203;  Bode,  Gesch, 
der  Lyritchen  JHchtkangt  der  ffelienen,  it,  p.  40-85.) 

STEUAKT,  SIR  JAMES,  bom  at  Edinburgh,  October  21,  1712^ 
was  the  only  son  of  Sir  James  Steuart,  solicitor-general  for  Scotland, 
under  Queen  Anne  and  Qeorge  I.  After  being  admitted  at  the  Scotch 
bar  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  proceeded  to  the  Continent,  where  he 
spent  several  years^  and  at  Rome  was  introduced  to  the  young  Pre- 
tender. He  was  unfortunately  called  to  Edinburgh  by  the  illness  of 
his  wife  at  the  period  of  the  rebellion  of  1745,  where  his  intercourse 
with  Charles  Edward  was  resumed,  though  he  took  no  part  in  pro- 
moting his  designs.  After  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  found  it  prudent 
to  retire  to  the  Contioent,  where  he  remained  for  the  next  seventeen 
years.  In  1763  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  native  country  on 
the  understanding  that  he  would  not  be  molested  so  long  as  he 
remained  quiet,  but  it  was  not  until  1771  that  he  received  a  free 
pardon.  Having  settled  at  Coltness,  the  seat  of  his  family,  in  the 
county  of  Lanark,  he  fini«hed  the  most  important  of  his  works,  on 
which  he  had  been  engaged  during  his  long  exile.  It  was  purchased 
by  Andrew  Miller,  the  bookseller,  for  5002.,  and  appeared  in  London, 
in  1767,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  entitled  'An  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy.'  As  the  British  law  of  copyright  did  not 
extend  to  Ireland,  an  edition  in  three  volumes  octavo  was  published  in 
Dublin  in  1770,  which  is  said  to  have  been  circulated  rather  extensively 
in  the  British  colonies;  and  in  1770  a  second  edition  of  the  work  was 
called  for  in  England.  He  wrote  also  on  the  coinage  of  Bengal ;  on  a 
plan  of  uniform  weights  and  measures ;  and  while  on  the  Continent 
published  in  French,  a '  Vindication  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology ; ' 
and  he  was  also  the  author  of  several  metaphysical  disquisitions,  the 
two  principal  ones  beiog  on  Beattie's  'Essay  on  Truth,'  and  Mirabaud's 
<  System  of  Nature.'  He  died  in  November  1780,  aged  sixty-seven. 
His  only  son,  General  Sir  James  Steuart,  erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  in  1805  he  published  a  complete 
edition  of  his  father's  works,  in  six  volumes  octavo. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Adam  Smith,  whose  work  on  the  same  subject 
appeared  nine  years  after  Steuart's,  has  not  once  referred  to  his  pre- 
decessor. He  is  stated  to  have  said  that  he  understood  Sir  James's 
system  better  from  his  conversation  than  his  volumes  ('  Life  of  Sir  J. 
Steuart ') ;  and  Mr.  M'Cullooh  remarks,  that  his  statements  and  reason- 
ings are  "  singularly  perplexing,  tedious,  and  inconclusive,"  though  he 
adds  that  his  work  "  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  enlarged  and  ingenious 
views."  The  first  book  treats  of  population  and  agriculture;  the 
second,  of  trade  and  industry;  the  third,  of  money  and  coin;  the 
fourth,  of  credit  and  debts,  and  incidentally  of  interest  and  banks; 
and  the  fifth  book  relates  to  taxes.  At  the  end  of  each  book  there  is 
a  useful  resume  of  the  argument.  The  first  book  has  the  merit  of 
placing  the  theory  of  population  in  nearly  the  same  light  as  that  in 
which  it  is  now  generally  viewed.  The  author^s  want  of  confidence 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  commercial  principle  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
the  views  of  Adam  Smith.  He  proposed  that  granaries  should  be 
established  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  stores  of  com  in  cheap  years 
and  selling  them  in  dear  years.    But  the  work  i»  now  entirely  super- 


seded, and  Is  interesting  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  history  of 
political  economy. 

STEVENS,  QEORQE  ALEXANDER,  was  bom  in  London,  and 
brought  np  to  a  trade,  which  he  deserted  at  an  early  age  for  the  pro- 
fession of  a  strolling  player,  in  which  he  continued  sevwal  yean, 
chiefly  in  the  Lincoln  company.  In  1751  he  had  an  attack  of  illness, 
and  published  a  poem  entitled  '  Religion,  or  the  Libertine  Repentant.' 
In  1752  the  Libertine  had  ceased  to  be  repentant^  and  obtained  an 
engagement  at  one  of  the  Dublin  theatres,  where  he  produced  a 
burlesque  tragedy,  called  '  Distress  upon  Distress.'  In  1758  he  waa 
engaged  for  Covent  Gkrden  Theatre,  and  came  to  London.  Stevens 
was  not  a  good  actor,  but  he  wrote  songs  which  he  sang  at  oonvivial 
societies,  where  he  and  his  songs  were  much  admired.  He  led  a  life 
of  diraipation,  was  generally  necessitous,  and  always  extravagant.  In 
1760  he  published  a  novel,  *  The  History  of  Tom  Fool/  8  vola  12mo. 

The  first  sketch  of  the  work  by  which  Stevens  is  chiefly  known,  the 
'  Lecture  on  Heads,'  was  intended  for  Shuter  the  actor,  to  be  used  at 
his  benefit ;  but  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  it.  Stevens  then  enlarged 
the  plan  and  improved  the  details,  and  having  furnished  himself  with 
the  necessary  apparatus  of  heads,  &c.,  in  1763,  or  thereabouts,  he 
began  to  perform  it  in  the  principal  towns  of  England  and  Scotland 
with  great  success  and  a  large  profit.  He  afterwards  went  to  North 
America,  where  he  was  not  less  successful  than  he  had  been  in 
England.  After  a  stay  of  about  two  years  he  returned,  and  then 
proceeded  to  Ireland.  In  a  few  years  he  realised  about  10,0002.  In 
1766  he  produced  a  '  Supplement ;  being  a  New  Lecture  upon  Heads.' 
It  was  only  performed  six  nights.  lu  1770  he  brought  out  a  burietta, 
'  The  Court  of  Alexander,'  which  was  set  to  music  by  Dr.  Fisher,  but 
added  nothing  to  the  fame  of  either  author  or  composer.    In  1772  he 

Eublished  his  '  Songs,  Comic  and  Satirical,'  12mo,  Oxford.  In  1778 
e  exhibited  '  A  Trip  to  Portsmouth.'  After  giving  his  '  Lecture '  a 
few  times  more,  he  sold  it  to  Lee  Lewis,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr.  Pilon,  made  some  improvements,  and  continued  to  perform  it  with 
tolerable  success  for  some  years.  Meanwhile  Stevens's  faculties  began 
to  fail,  and  he  sank  into  a  state  of  fatuity,  in  which  he  continued 
several  years,  till  his  death,  which  took  place  September  6,  1784,  at 
Biggleswade,  in  Bedfordshire,  or,  according  to  the  'Biographia  Dra- 
manca,'  at  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire.  After  Stevens's  death  was 
published,  in  1788,  'The  Adventures  of  a  Speculist;  compiled  from 
the  Papers  of  G.  A.  Stevens :  with  his  Life,  a  Preface,  and  Notes,  by 
the  Editor.' 

Stevens's  'Lecture  on  Heads'  has  a  thin  sprinkling  of  wit,  many 
bad  puns,  much  caricature,  and  a  good  deal  of  sature  more  extra- 
vagant than  forcible ;  but  the  absurdities  of  dress,  manners,  modes  of 
speaking,  and  other  peculiarities  of  the  day,  were  exhibited  with  so 
much  liveliness,  if  not  truth,  as  to  render  the  performance  exceedinglv 
attractivfr  One  of  the  best  bits  is  perhaps  the  report  of  the  trial, 
*Bullum  verstu  Boatum.'  'Daniel  versus  Dish  clout'  is  not  so  good. 
Stevens's  'Songs,  Comic  and  Satirical,'  amount  to  more  than  a 
hundred.  They  were  considered  classical  by  the  choice  spirits  of  that 
time,  being  filled  with  heathen  deities,  Yenus,  Cupid,  Mars,  Bacchus, 
and  so  forth,  together  with  personifications  of  the  virtues  and  vices. 
They  are  chiefly  bacchanalian  and  amatory,  several  are  satirical,  a  few 
licentious,  but  not  one  '  comic.'  Only  one  has  retained  its  popularity^ 
'The  Storm,'  which  is  indeed  the  only  one  which  deserves  to  be 
popular.  It  appears  in  Stevens's  Songs  as  '  The  Marine  Medley,'  but 
it  has  since  been  considerably  altered.  {Life,  attached  to  Stevens's 
TTot*^ ;  Baker,  Biographia  DramcUiccL.) 

STEVENS,  RICHARD  JAMES  SAMUEL,  a  composer  of  numerous 
glees,  many  of  which  display  the  most  brilliant  traits  of  genius,  was 
born  in  London,  about  the  year  1755,  and  educated  in  St.  Paul's 
Cathedra],  under  Richard  Savage,  almoner  and  master  of  the  choristers. 
His  first  appointment  was  as  organist  to  the  Temple  Church.  In 
1795  he  succeeded  Mr.  Jones  in  the  office  of  organist  of  the  Charter- 
house; and  in  1801,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Aylward,  was  elected  pro- 
fessor of  music  to  Gresham  College.  In  1782  he  gained  Uie  pric^ 
medal  from  the  Catch  Club  for  a  serious  glee,  and  another  in  1786  for 
a  cheerful  glee.  These,  with  many  more  compositions  of  the  same 
class,  particularly  his  five-voiced  glee,  from  Ossian,  'Some  of  my 
heroes  are  low,'  in  which  the  poetry  and  science  of  music  are  equally 
blended,  speedily  and  deservedly  obtained  the  stamp  of  public  appro- 
bation, which  they  will  never  lose  so  long  as  vocal  harmony  shall  be 
admired.  Mr.  Stevens  published  three  sets  of  glees  and  some  songs, 
and  edited  a  useful  collection  of  anthems,  &a,  in  three  folio  volumeii 
He  died  in  1837,  leaving  one  son. 

STEVENSON,  ROBERT,  the  celebrated  engineer  of  the  Bell  Bock 
Lighthouse,  was  bom  at  Glasgow  on  June  8, 1772.  His  eduoatioa 
was  conducted  under  the  care  of  his  mother  (his  father  having  died 
when  he  was  young),  and  when  completed  he  was  placed  with  Mr. 
Thomas  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  projected  the  mode  of  improv- 
ing the  illumination  of  lighthouses  by  the  substitution  of  oil  lamps 
with  parabolic  mirrors  for  the  open  coal- fires.  When  that  gentleman 
was  appointed  engineer  to  the  Northern  Lighthouse  Commissianen^ 
Stevenson  became  his  assistant;  and  when  only  nineteen  had  the  super- 
intendence of  the  constmction  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  island  of  Little 
Cumbray,  in  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  between  the  southern  point  of  the  isle 
of  Bute  and  Kilbride  on  tiie  ooast  of  Ayr.  In  1797,  having  a  short 
time  previously  succeeded  Mr.  Smith  as  engineer  to  the  Northern 
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Lighthouse  CommissioDen,  he  made  his  first  tour  of  lospectiop,  and 
afterwards  introduced  a  still  greater  improyement  on  the  iUumination 
of  ligbUiousea  by  means  of  the  catoptric  principle,  and  by  adopting 
▼ariouB  means  to  distinguish  one  lightnouse  from  another.  In  1 807,  an 
Act  having  been  obtained  in  1806,  he  commenced,  under  Kennies  the  con- 
struction of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  on  a  rook  in  the  North  Sea,  a  few 
miles  ofif  Arbroath  in  Forfarshire,  on  which  the  light  was  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  on  Feb.  1, 1811.  The  rock  bemg  extremely  small,  and 
almost  entirely  covered,  even  at  low-water,  except  in  spriog-tides, 
offered  great  obstacles  to  the  construction,  but  they  were  suooessf  uUy 
OTeroome,  and  an  account  of  the  details  of  the  erection  and  structure, 
illustrated  with  plates,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1824.  A  con- 
troversy has  arisen  as  to  the  originality  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  plans,  into 
which  we  cannot  enter,  but  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  merit  arises 
from  the  mechanical  means  adopted  to  secure  a  firm  and  enduring 
foundation,  and  tiiis  was  undoubtedly  done  by  Mr.  Stevenson.  In 
1814,  on  another  tour  of  inspection,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  a  companion 
of  the  engioeer  and  commissioners  in  the  voyage,  which  afibrded  many 
materials  for  descriptions  in  ScotVs  poem  of  '  The  Lord  of  the  Isles,' 
ond  in  the  novel  of  *  The  Pirate.'  Mr.  Stevenson  held  the  situation  of 
engineer  till  1842,  dtuing  which  time  be  erected  no  fewer  than  23  light- 
houses. He  was  also  employed  in  numerous  engineering  works  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  chiefly  in  Scotland,  in  con- 
nection with  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours,  and  the  erection 
of  piers  and  bridges,  into  which  latter  class  of  works  he  introduced 
some  new  principles  of  construction.  He  likewise  surveyed  a  line  of 
railway  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  which,  though  not  adopted, 
was  admitted  to  be  extremely  clever.  He  was  employed  to  report  on 
other  lines  of  railway,  and  he  suggested  the  iise  of  mslleable  iron  rails 
instead  of  the  cast-iron  rails  and  tramplates  previously  in  use.  In 
1828  he  became  a  member  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  and 
while  he  lived  was  looked  upon  as  an  authority  of  great  weight  on  all 
questions  connected  with  the  improvements  of  ports,  harbours,  and 
rivers.  He  died  on  July  12, 1850,  when  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lighthouses  passed  a  resolution  acknowledging  his  great  services  and 
merits.  He  left  sons,  whom  he  had  brought  up  to  his  own  profession, 
who  worthily  sustain  the  reputation  of  their  father. 

STEVIN,  SIMON,  a  celebrated  Flemish  mathematician,  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  at  Bruges :  it  has  been  ascer- 
tained that  he  went  to  reside  in  Holland,  where  he  obtained  the  title 
of  mathematician  to  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  and  that  he  was  made 
civil-engioeer  to  the  States,  the  charge  of  constructing  and  repairing 
the  dykes  being  confided  to  him.    It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  no  other 

Earticulars  concerning  his  life  have  been  preserved.     He  appears  to 
ave  died  at  La  Haye  in  1620. 

He  wrote  a  treatise  on  arithmetic,  which  was  printed  at  Antwerp 
in  1585 ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  a  collection  of  geometrical 
problems  in  five  books.  He  appears  to  have  studied  algebra  with 
great  attention,  and  to  have  made  in  that  branch  of  science  several 
improvements.  The  principal  of  these  consist  in  the  employment  of 
fractional  indices,  aa  exponents  of  the  roots  of  quantities  (the  use  of 
integers  as  the  exponent  of  powers  had  previously  been  introduced  by 
Stifel  [Stifel,  Michael]),  and  in  a  general  but  laborious  method  of 
approximating  in  numbers  to  the  root  of  any  equation.  He  repre- 
ceDted  the  unknown  quantity  by  a  small  circle ;  and  a  number,  either 
integral  or  fractional,  contained  within  the  circle,  indicated  a  power  or 
root  of  that  quantity. 

In  1686  Stevin  published  in  quarto,  and  in  the  Butch  language,  his 
tract  on  statics  and  hydrostatics,  in  the  preface  of  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  that  the  Dutch  language  is  more  ancient  than  any  other ;  and 
in  the  same  year  he  published,  also  in  Dutch,  his  'New  System  of 
Fortification.'  In  1589  he  brought  out  a  tract  entitled  'De  Motu 
Coeli  ;*  and  ten  years  afterwards,  in  Dutch,  a  treatise  on  navigation  : 
the  latter  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Grotius,  and  published  at 
Ley  den  in  1624. 

In  1605  W.  Snell  translated  Into  Latm,  and  published  in  two  volumes, 
folio,  the  greater  part  of  the  works  of  Stevin,  but  he  did  not  live  to 
complete  the  undertaking.  In  1684  however  Albert  Girard  published, 
at  Leyden,  the  whole  of  the  works  in  French :  this  edition  contains 
the  treatise  on  arithmetic ;  the  six  books  of  the  algebra  of  Dioplumtus 
(the  first  four  books  were  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Stevin,  and 
the  others  by  Girard),  and  an  explanation  of  the  tenth  book  of  Euclid ; 
tracts  on  cosmography,  geography,  and  astronomy,  the  practice  of 
geometry,  statics,  optics,  castrametation,  a  new  system  of  fortification, 
and  a  method  of  fortifying  places  in  which  manoeuvres  of  water,  by 
means  of  sluices,  were  to  contribute  to  the  defence. 

The  work  on  statics  contains  a  simplification  of  the  demonstration 
of  Archimedes  relating  to  the  fundamental  property  of  the  lever. 
Stevin  represented  the  two  weights  at  the  extremities  of  the  lever  by 
parallelepipeds  suspended  horizontally  by  strings  applied  at  their 
middle  points :  the  breadths  and  depths  of  these  paraUelopipeds  were 
equal,  but  the  length  of  each  was  double  the  distance  from  the  fulcrum 
of  the  lever  to  the  point  from  which  the  other  was  suspended.  When 
the  paraUelopipeds  were  placed  end  to  end,  the  middk  of  the  whole 
was  vertically^  under  the  fulcrum  of  the  lever,  and  therefore  the  latter 
was  necessarily  in  equilibrio,  while  the  weights  of  Uie  separate 
parallelepipeds  were  inversely  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  armi 
firom  whose  extremities  they  were  suspended. 


In  order  to  exhibit  the  conditions  under  which  a  body  is  in  equi- 
librio on  an  inclined  plane,  Stevin  supposes  a  triangular  prism  to  be 
placed  with  one  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  so  that  the  other  sides 
may  form  a  double  inclined  plane ;  and  he  imagines  a  string,  on  which 
are  placed  a  number  of  equal  weights,  at  equal  distances  from  one 
another,  to  be  laid  on  those  sides  across  the  upper  edge  of  the  prism: 
each  part  of  the  string  of  weights  extends  from  the  edge  to  the  bass 
of  the  prism ;  or  the  two  extremities  of  the  string  are  at  equal  distances 
below  that  base.  He  concludes  that  the  string  so  placed  would  be  at 
rest  on  the  two  planes,  because  if  it  were  to  begin  to  move  (the  string 
of  weights  being  of  infinite  length)  it  would  move  for  ever,  which  he 
supposed  to  be  absurd,  so  that  the  tendency  of  the  weights  to  descend 
on  one  side  must  exactly  counterbalance  the  like  tendency  of  those 
on  tlie  other  side;  and  evidently  the  sum  of  the  weights  lying  on  one 
plane  is  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  lying  on  the  other,  in  the  tame 
proportion  aa  the  lengths  of  those  planes  respectively,  the  lengths 
being  measured  in  directions  perpendicular  to  the  edge  of  the  prism. 
Hence  he  infers  that  the  same  power  is  required  to  support  different 
bodies  on  single  inclined  planes  of  equal  heights,  when  the  weights  of 
the  bodies  are  proportional  to  the  lengths  of  the  planes.  If  one  side 
of  the  prism  is  in  a  vertical  position,  the  tendency  to  descend  is  evi* 
dently  equal  to  the  weight;  and  hence,  on  every  inclined  plane,  the 
sustaming  power,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  plane,  ia  to  the  weight 
of  a  body,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  is  to  its  length. 

From  this  theory,  also,  Stevin  discovered  that  an  equilibrium 
between  three  forces  acting  at  one  point  in  a  body,  takes  place  when 
the  forces  are  parallel  and  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle. 
His  demonstration  however  extends  only  to  the  case  in  which  the 
directions  of  two  of  the  foroea  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another;  for 
he  states  Uiat  when  a  body  is  supported  on  an  inclined  plane,  and 
retained  by  a  force  acting  parallel  to  the  plane,  it  is  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances as  if  it  were  suspended  by  two  strings,  one  perpendicular 
and  the  other  parallf  1  to  the  plane ;  and  he  concludes  that  the  ratio 
of  the  weight  of  the  body,  to  a  force  parallel  to  the  plane,  is  as  the 
hypotenuse  to  the  base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  formed  by  thres 
Ikies,  one  in  a  vertical  direction,  another  perpendicular  to  the  plane^ 
and  the  base  or  third  side  being  in  a  horizontal  position. 

Stevin  is  said  to  have  contrived  a  car  which  moved  by  means  of 
sails,  on  the  flats  of  Holland,  wiUi  more  rapidity  than  any  carriage 
drawn  by  horses. 

STEWART,  MATTHEW,  D.D.,  a  mathematician  of  North  Britam, 
who  attained  great  distinction  by  Ms  researches  in  the  higher  branches 
of  science,  and  the  success  with  which  he  cultivated  the  andent  geo- 
metry. He  was  born  at  Rothsay,  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  in  1717 ;  and 
having  received  the  best  education  which  a  grammar-school  afforded, 
he  prosecuted  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  theology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  into  which  he  was  admitted  in  1734.  Dr.  Simson, 
who  then  occupied  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  that  university,  is  said 
to  have  early  discerned  the  predilection  of  Stewart  for  mathematical 
researches;  and  his  lectures  appear  to  have  given  his  pupil  tbat 
decided  preference  for  the  ancient  over  the  modem  analysis,  which  he 
retained  to  his  death. 

On  going  to  reside  in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Stewart  attended  the  lectures 
of  Maolaurin,  till,  having  adopted  the  church  as  a  profession,  he  wss 
appointed  to  the  living  of  Koseneath,  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  In 
1747  however,  on  the  death  of  that  mathematician,  he  was  elected  to 
succeed  him ;  and  he  held  the  post  of  mathematical  professor  in  the 
University  tiU  1772,  when  his  health  began  to  decline.  His  son,  the 
late  Dugald  Stewart,  from  that  time  began  to  assist  him  by  occasionally 
delivering  lectures ;  and  three  years  afterwards  the  young  mathema- 
tician and  philosopher  was  appointed  joint  professor  with  bis  father. 
In  1775  he  retired  to  an  estate  in  Ayrshire,  where  he  spent  nearly 
all  the  rest  of  his  life  in  cultivating  science  as  an  amusement  He 
was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Uoyal  Society  in  1764 ;  and  he  died  on  the 
28rd  of  January,  1785. 

The  first  efforts  of  Dr.  Stewart  in  scienoe  were  to  extend  the  subject 
of  what  is  called  tiie  *  locus  ad  quatuor  rectas '  to  the  powers  of  any 
number  of  perpendiculars  drawn  to  an  equal  number  of  lines.  While 
engaged  in  this  pursuit,  after  his  removal  to  Roaeneath,  he  discovered 
most  of  those  propositions  whidi,  in  1746,  he  publii^ed  under  the 
title  of  '  Gcometriral  Theorems.'  These,  which  are  mostly  porisms, 
are  sixty-nine  in  number,  but  five  only  of  them  are  accompanied  by 
demonstrations.  Dr.  Stewart  is  said  to  have  suppressed,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  the  proofs  of  the  others ;  but  several  of  the  theorems 
were  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Small,  and  Mr.  Lowry  has  given, 
in  Leyboume's  '  Mathematical  Repository,'  demonstrations  of  all 
those  whieh  admit  of  investigation  by  the  processes  of  the  ancient 
geometry. 

In  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Essays  of  the  Philosophicsl  Society  of 
Edinburgh,'  there  is  a  paper  by  Stewart  containing  some  propositions 
founded  on  a  theorem  in  the  fourth  book  of  Pappus ;  and,  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  same  work,  he  gave  a  solution  of  '  Kepler's 
problem,*  in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  the  ancients.  This  he 
accomplished  by  the  application  of  a  property  of  curves,  from  which 
the  approximations  may  be  carried  to  any  degree  of  accuracy  in  a 
series  of  rapidly  converging  results.  In  1761  he  published  his  'Four 
Tracts,  Physical  and  Mathematical,'  In  which  there  is  an  attempt  to 
investigate  the  higher  parts  of  mixed  mathematicB  in  a  manner  con- 
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formable  to  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  geometiy.  The  first  tract  oontams 
the  theory  of  oentripetal  forces  in  a  aeries  of  propositions,  which, 
admitthig  the  qnadrature  of  onrres,  are  rigorous;  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  work  Dr.  Stewart  oonsiders  the  intrioate  snbjeot  of  the  pertur* 
batioD&  His  design  was  to  oarry  on  the  approzunations  for  deter- 
mining the  elements  of  the  orbits  according  to  the  method  in  which 
Newton,  Machin,  Walmslev,  and  other  eminent  mathematicians  had 
begun  ihe  inrestigalions;  out  the  work  stops  fiur  short  of  the  ends 
now  proposed  in  the  researches  of  physical  astronomy. 

In  tiie  following  year  he  published  a  series  of  geometrical  pro- 
positions, which  are  inyestigated  analytically,  and  afterwards  demon- 
strated by  synthetical  processes:  they  are  entitled,  ' Propositiones 
More  Veterum  demonstratsB,'  and  this  designation  is  said  to  have 
been  giyen  to  them  by  Dr.  Simsco.  His  last  work  was  an '  Essay  on 
the  Sun's  Distance;'  and  this  problem  he  endeaTOured  to  treat  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  the  andents,  but  the  subject  is  too  intricate  to 
admit  of  their  analysis  being  applied  to  it»  though  the  work  exhibits  all 
the  ingenuity  which  might  be  expected  from  the  learned  author. 
Making  use  of  the  movement  of  tne  moon's  apsides  as  an  effect  of 
solar  perturbation,  he  determined  the  parallax  of  the  sun  to  be  6*9', 
and  it  is  now  known  to  be  about  8".  Being  obliged,  in  order  to 
diminish  the  complexity  of  the  invesUgation,  to  reject  quantities 
which  were  supposed  to  have  but  small  influence  on  the  result^  con- 
siderable errors  exist  in  the  stepe ;  and,  except  that  compensations 
occurred,  the  parallax  might  have  appealed  to  be  three  times  as  great 
as  it  is  in  reality.  The  'Essay'  was  much  animadTcrted  on  by 
Dawson  ard  Landen  during  the  life  of  the  writer;  and  aince  the  true 
parallax  of  the  sun  has  been  ascertained  fh)m  the  transit  of  Venu^  in 
1769,  it  is  admitted  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  determina- 
tion of  such  an  element  by  inductions  drawn  from  the  effects  of  the 
mutual  attractions  exercised  by  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

STEWART,  DUGALD,  the  son  of  Dr.  Matthew  Stewart^  the  subject 
of  the  preceding  article,  was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  22nd  of 
November  1768.  He  was  educated  at  the  high  school  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  progress  he  made  in  classical  and  mathematical  attainments 
was  such  as  to  exdte  the  warmest  expectations  of  future  success.  In 
the  winter  of  1772,  baring  that  year  attended  the  course  of  lectures 
delivered  by  Dr.  Reid  at  Glasgow,  his  love  for  metaphyrical  specula- 
tion was  roused,  and  he  wrote  and  read  to  a  literaiy  association  an 
'  Essay  on  Dreaming,'  which  be  afterwards  incorporated  in  his  '  Ele- 
ments of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind'  (voL  L  chap,  v.,  §  5). 
He  was  then  in  his  nineteenth  year.  But  still  more  decisive  was  the 
fulfilment  of  his  early  promise  a  short  time  afterwards,  when,  having 
completed  his  Glasgow  studies,  he  assumed  the  charge  of  the  mathe- 
matical classes  hiwerto  taught  by  his  father  in  the  University  of 
Edinbuigh,  and  on  coming  of  age  he  was  appointed  joint  mathematical 
professor  with  his  father. 

He  taught  with  great  success  until  his  five  and  twentieth  year, 
when  an  occasion  presented  itself  for  his  resuming  his  fkvourite  studies 
under  the  most  advantageous  position.  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  then  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  at  Edinburgh,  having  been  sent  as  secretary 
to  the  commissioners  to  conclude  peace  with  North  America,  Dugald 
Stewart  was  called  upon  to  fill  his  place  during  his  absence.  He 
accepted  the  inritation  and  during  the  session  1778-79,  besides  teach- 
ing hiB  own  classeB  of  mathematics,  and  one  on  astronomy^  he  lectured 
on  ethics  for  Dr.  Ferguson ;  thinking  over  every  morning  the  subject 
of  lecture  for  the  day,  and  addressing  his  pupils  extempore.  His 
amiable  and  elegant  manner  was  much  relished,  and  his  lectures  gave 
so  much  satisfaction,  that  on  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  1785, 
he  was  appointed  his  successor.  He  had  previously  had  the  care  of  a 
few  private  pupils  of  rank  whom  he  received  into  his  family.  He  was 
thir^-two  years  of  age  when  he  entered  upon  his  new  professorship. 
His  mind  had  become  enlarged  and  enriched  with  a  discursive^  desul- 
tory, but  valuable  erudition,  his  opinions  had  become  fixed,  and  the 
habitual  grace  and  mildness  of  his  manner  had  become  still  more 
winning  from  his  increasing  confidence  and  facility  of  exposition.  He 
became  very  popular.  His  lecture-room  was  crowded,  his  fkme  spread 
over  Great  Britain  before  he  had  published  anything,  and,  as  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  truly  remarks,  "without  derogation  fiom  his  writings  it 
may  be  said  that  his  disciples  were  among  his  best  works."  His  first 
work  therefore  came  heralded  l^  fame,  and  it  scarcely  disappointed 
anticipation.  It  was  the  first  volume  of  his  'Elements  of  the  Philo- 
sophy of  the  Human  Mind/  which  appeared  in  1792.  The  subject 
was  treated  with  an  elegance  and  eloquence  of  diction  and  a  richness 
of  illustration  which  more  than  compensated  the  majority  of  readers 
for  its  deficiencies  in  profundity  and  logical  sequence  of  ideas ;  indeed 
its  very  fSsuilts  were  helps  to  its  popularity,  because  it  satisfied  the 
current  tendency  to  reaction  against  the  sensualist  school,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  no  great  demand  on  the  speculative  fiuBulty  of  ita 
reader.  The  philosophy  was  that  of  Reid,  but  rendered  attractive  by 
those  arts  of  composition  to  which  Dugald  Stewart  paid  such  fistidious 
attention;  yet  of  this  philosophy,  and  of  Dugald  Stewart's  works 
generally,  we  may  say  with  Professor  Cousin,  "it  was  an  honourable 
protestation  of  common  sense  against  the  extravagancies  and  extreme 
consequences  of  sensualism.  But  it  proceeded  no  further  in  its  path 
than  did  Locke  in  his.  The  Scotch  philosophy  limited  itself  to  the 
re-establiahment  of  some  of  l^e  forgotten  elements  of  human  nature, 
and  some  of  the  Aindamental  ideas  of  reason,  which  it  described  such 
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as  they  now  incontestably  appear;  but  it  did  not  attempt  to  account 
for  them,  nor  to  ascend  to  their  origin,  nor  to  follow  them  in  their 
legitimate  applications;  it  had  a  oommenoement  of  psychology,  but 
no  rsgular  logic ;  it  had  neither  a  metaphysic,  nor  a  theodicea,  nor  a 
cosmology ;  it  had  a  little  of  morals  and  politics,  but  no  system.  The 
merits  of  the  Scotch,  as  of  Locke,  are  deamess  and  good  sense ;  their 
faulta  are  the  absence  of  any  speculative  ability,  the  want  of  compre- 
hensiveness and  of  rigorous  precision.''  (Coun  de  Philotophie,  Intro, 
d  VHiH.  de  PhU.,  Lefon  XII.) 

In  the  following  year  (1798)  Dugald  Stewart  published  his  *  Outlines 
of  Morsl  PhiloBophv,'  a  text-book  for  his  pupils :  and  the  'Life  of 
Adam  Smith,'  which  appeared  in  the  'Transactions'  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh ;  and  which  was  followed  by  the  *  Life  of  Dr. 
Robertoon'  hi  1796,  and  the  'life  of  Dr.  Reid'  in  1802.  They  have 
been  subsequently  reprinted.  His  actirity  waa  unceasing;  and  in 
1800  he  added  a  series  of  'Lectures  on  Political  Economy'  to  his 
heavy  professional  duties,  but  they  were  not  continued.  On  several 
occasions  when  his  colleagues  were  ill,  he  gave  temporary  lectures  for 
them  on  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  In  the  winter  of 
1808-9,  from  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  younger  son,  wMch  brought  on  a 
severe  indisposition,  he  was  obliged  to  have  a  deputy  to  discharge  his 
duties.  In  the  following  session,  seeing  little  prospect  of  recovering  his 
health,  he  resigned  altogether;  and  in  May  1810,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
his  late  assistant,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  Dugald  Stewart  having 
now  retired  firom  public  life,  lived  constantly  at  Kinneill  House,  on 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  about  twenty  miles  west  from  Edinburgh,  where 
he  devoted^  himself  to  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  studies.  The 
firuits  of  his  retirement  were  not  slow  in  manifesting  themselves :  in 
1810  appeared  his  first  volume  of  '  Philoaophical  Essays,'  in  the 
prsfiMe  to  which  he  says,  "  The  state  of  my  health  having  interrupted, 
for  many  months  past,  the  continuation  of  my  work  on  the  human 
mind,  I  was  induced  to  attempt,  in  the  meantime,  the  eaner  task  of 
preparing  for  the  press  a  volume  of  Essaya."  Tet  it  is  in  this  work, 
which  he  considerad  the  "easier  tssk,"  that  he  has  best  proved  his 
claim  to  the  title  of  a  metaphyridan,  which  is  noticed  both  by  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  Professor  Cousin  ('  Fragmens  Philosophiques,' 
p.  78) ;  indeed  his  chief  work,  aa  he  frankly  owns,  is  rather  a  collection 
of  su<di  theories  pointing  towards  the  common  end  of  throwing  light 
on  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  mind,  than  a  systematic  treatise^ 
such  aa  mi^ht  be  expected  from  the  title  of  elements.  "It  is  in 
essays  of  this  kind,"  says  Mackintosh,  "that  he  has  most  aurpassed 
other  cultivators  of  mental  philosophy.  His  remarks  on  the  effect  of 
casual  associations  may  be  quoted  as  a  apecimen  of  the  most  original 
and  just  thoughts  conveyed  in  the  best  manner."  ('  Dissertation  pre- 
fixed to  Enoy.  Britan.,'  p.  829.)  The  '  Philosophical  Essays'  reached 
three  editions  in  seven  yeara ;  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  various 
and  interesting,— on  Locke,  Berkeley,  Infiuence  of  Locke  on  the 
Philosophy  of  France;  Metaphysical  Theories  of  Hartley,  Priestley, 
and  Darwin ;  on  Philological  Speculations;  on  the  Beautiful,  Sublime^ 
Taste^  and  Culture  of  Intellectual  Habits.  In  1814  the  second  volume 
of  his  'Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind'  appeared; 
but  was  not  so  well  received,  and  never,  we  believe,  reached  a  second 
edition.  In  1816  appeared  his  celebrated  Preliminary  Dissertation  to  the 
Supplement  of  the  *Encyclop»dia  Britannioa,'  entitled  'A  General  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Metaphysical,  Ethical,  and  Political  Science  since  the 
Revival  of  Letters;'  a  work  for  which  his  discursive  reading  well 
fitted  him.  It  enjoys  considerable  popularity,  and  chiefiy  owing  to 
these  very  qualities,  for  as  a  philosophical  view  of  the  progress  of  the 
metaphyncal  adencea  it  is  almost  worthless.  He  never  once  rises  to 
any  comprehenBive  principle.  There  is  no  unity  in  that  mass  of 
writing,  of  criticism,  and  notes.  He  never  attempts  to  seize  the  spuit 
of  each  age,  and  to  show  how  it  infiuenoed  others.  All  is  isoUted. 
Pleasant  and  clever  as  the  advenairia  of  some  student,  but  very 
inefficient  if  looked  on  as  a  treatise  or  consulted  as  a  history.  As  a 
specimen  of  his  carslessness,  we  may  mention  the  entire  omission  of 
Spinoza,  a  man  whose  infiuence  on  speculative  philosophy  has  been 
only  second  to  that  of  his  master  Des  Cartes.  His  extreme  careless- 
ness as  to  any  systematic  comprehension  of  what  he  waa  to  perform, 
and  his  neglect  as  to  srrangement  of  materials^  are,  as  is  remarked  by  a 
writer  in  the  '  Quarterly  Review,'  shown  in  the  author'a  '  advertise- 
ment^' wherein  we  are  told  that  his  original  design  (as  is  well  known 
to  his  firiends)  wss  to  comprise  in  ten  or  twelve  sheets  all  the  pre- 
liminary matter  which  he  was  to  contribute  to  the  *  Supplement.' 
It  haa  now  extended  to  aix  times  this  length,  and  we  are  informed  that 
he  haa  only  discussed  one  of  the  three  divisions  under  which  he  had  pro- 
jected to  arrange  his  subject  We  cannot  but  observe  that  this  fact 
sufficientiy  justifies  all  that  we  had  ventured  to  say  on  the  deaultory 
and  unpremeditated  manner  in  which  the  work  must  have  been  pre- 
pared. Tet  in  the  face  of  this,  and  of  the  internal  evidence  of  its 
desultory  nature,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  declares  this  discourse  to  be 
"the  most  splendid  of  Mr.  Stewart's  works."  ('  Edin.  Review,'  Sept 
1816,  p.  191.  See  also  a  second  article  by  the  same  hand  on  this 
Discourse,  <  Edin.  Review,'  October  1821»  pp.  220-267.) 

Stewart  remained  silent  from  this  period  till  1821,  when  the  second 
part  of  his  *  Diecourse'  was  published,  and  attracted  as  much  attention 
as  the  former,  and  more  hostility,  because  it  was  principally  occupied 
with  a  weak  and  cavilling  attack  on  Locke  and  hisschooL  The  following 
year  he  suffered  from  palsy,  which  interrupted  his  labours  till  18279 
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when  he  published  the  third  volnme  of  bia  'Elements^'  In  182a»  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death,  he  pubHahed  his '  View  of  the  AcUTe  and 
Moral  Powers,'  by  far  the  least  exceptionable  of  his  works.  It  }a  more 
sjstematio  and  oontains  more  new  truths  than  any  of  his  metaphysical 
writiDgs,  and  hii  long  acquaintance  mih.  the  world  and  with  letters 
enabl^  him  to  suggest  many  obvious  but  oyerlookad  anslysesi,  It  is 
not  a  profotmd,  but  it  is  an  agreeable  book. 
Dugald  Stewart  died  on  the  11th  of  June  1828,  in  the  Berenty-fifth 

;   year  of  his  age,  and  was   buried  in  the   Canongate   churchyard, 

<   Edinburgh. 

i  We  have  also  to  add  to  the  list  of  his  philosophioal  writings  an 
interesting  '  Aooount  of  a  Boy  bom  blind  and  deaf/  to  which  no  date 
isafiSxed. 

Thtf  admirers  of  Dugald  Stewart  style  him  the  Plato  of  the  Scotch 
school,  to  which  title  he  has  undoubtedly  as  much  claim  as  Keid  has 
to  that  of  Socrate&  But  without  having  himself  discovered  any 
important  elements  which  others  had  overlooked,  without  even 
reducing  to  a  system  the  diBcoveries  of  his  predecessors,  it  csnnot 
be  denied  that  his  influence  was  a  beneficisl  one,  for  he  not  only 
strengthened  the  weaker  parts  of  the  ethical  doctrines  of  Ferguson 
and  Held  (Victor  Cousin,  'Fragmens  Pbilosophiques,'  p.  78),  and 
rendered  the  metaphysical  doctrines  of  Reid  less  objectionable  and 
confused,  by  substituting  the  ''laws  of  human  thought  or  belief"  for 
the  absurd  ''common  sense"  or  "instinct"  which  Reid  assumed  as 
final  arbiters,  but  he  also  adoroed  the  school  by  every  charm  of  mild 
enthusiasm  and  elegance  of  diction,  and  rendered  the  study  attractive, 
by  enlisting  in  its  cause  the  aid  of  much  elegant  literature  and  an 
exquisite  taste,  at  least  such  as  was  in  those  dajs  regarded  as  exquisite, 
when  an  exclusive  regard  to  diction  was  the  exercise  of  the  most 
refined  taste.  *'  Few  writers,"  remarks  his  friendly  critic,  "  rise  with 
more  grace  from  a  plain  groundwork  to  the  passages  which  require 
greater  animation  or  embellishment.  He  gives  to  narrative,  accoiding 
to  the  precept  of  Bacon,  the  colour  of  the  time,  by  a  selection  of 
happy  expressions  from  original  writers.  .  Among  the  secret  arts  by 
which  he  diffuses  elegance  over  his  diction,  may  be  remarked  the  skill 
which,  by  deepening  or  brightening  a  shade  in  a  secondary  term,  by 
opening  partial  or  preparatory  glimpses  of  a  thought  to  be  afterwards 
unfolded,  unobservedly  heighteos  the  import  of  a  word,  and  gives  it  a 
new  meaning  without  offence  against  old  use."  ('£din.  Rev.,'  1816.) 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  afterwards  repeated  this  verbatim  in  his  '  Pre- 
liminary Dissertation,'  p.  821 ;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  his  delibe- 
rate judgment.  A  want  of  depth,  indeed  of  speculative  power,  is 
everywhere  manifested  In  Stewart's  writings,  and  the  most  glaring 
contradictions  to  his  own  principles  impeach  his  logical  rigour;  but 
the  style  and  his  calm  earnestness  always  render  his  works  interesting 
to  students. 

STIEQLITZ,  CHRISTIAN  LUDWIO,  wss  bom  on  the  12th  of 
December  1756,  at  Leipzig,  in  which  city  both  his  grandfather  and 
father  were  persons  of  station,  the  former,  who  died  in  1758,  having 
been  burgomaster,  and  the  other  holding  the  office  of  pcoconsial. 
Surrounded  at  home  with  objects  of  art— for  his  fsther  possessed  both 
a  collection  of  pictures  and  a  cabinet  of  medals  and  minerals — StiegUts 
imbibed  from  them  almost  in  his  childhood  those  tastes  which  he  so 
assiduously  cultivated  throughout  life,  although  they  were  altogether 
remote  from  his  other  studies  and  occupations.  Though  he  lost  his 
father  early  (May  4th,  1772),  in  conformity  with  his  wishes  he  applied 
himself  to  jurisprudence  and  other  studies  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  where  he  attended  the  courses  of  all  the  most  eminent 
professors  of  that  day — Krnesti,  Winkler,  Platner,  &o.  He  took  his 
Bachelor's  degree  in  1777,  and  in  1784  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  on 
which  latter  occasion  he  produced  his  dissertation  '  De  Causis  cur  Jus 
Feudale  Qermanicum  in  Qermania  neglectum  sit.*  In  the  meanwhile 
he  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  literature  and  art,  and  in  1775  made  his 
first  essay  in  poetry,  in  which,  if  he  ^d  not  distinguish  himself  he 
continued  occasionally  to  exercise  his  pen,  for  he  contributed  many 
pieces  to  a  collection  of  Kriegslieder,  or  War-Songs,  published  in 
1778 ;  and  in  1801  he  published  *  Wartburg,*  a.poem  in  eight  cantos, 
long  since  forgotten.  He  also  published  some  tales  of  romance  and 
chivalry ;  but  it  was  in  a  Texy  different  field  from  that  of  the  poet  or 
novelist  that  he  gained  his  reputation  and  rendered  essential  service  to 
a  branch  of  literature  which  is  more  indebted  to  the  labours  of  non- 
professional writers  In  it  than  of  those  who  practise  the  arU  It  was 
in  1786  that  he  appeared,  though  then  anonymously,  as  an  archi- 
tectural writer,  with  his  'Versuoh  iiber  die  Baukunst  He  next  con- 
tributed to  the  '  Neue  Bibliothek  der  Sohonen  Wissenschaften '  several 
essays  and  mhaor  treatises  on  various  subjects  relative  to  the  aesthetics 
of  architecture  and  decoration,  one  or  two  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  also  published  separately.  In  1792,  the  same  year  in  which  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Rathscollegium,  or  Council  of  Leipzig,  he 
first  brought  out  his  '  History  of  the  Architecture  of  the  Ancients ' 
('Geschiohta  der  Baukunst  der  Alten'),  and  immediately  afterwards 
engaged  in  a  work  of  some  extent,  namely,  his '  Encydopiedla  of  Civil 
Architecture,'  in  5  toIs.,  the  first  of  which  appeared  in  1792^  the  last 
in  1798.  In  the  interim  he  brought  out  a  work  upon  Modem  Garden- 
ing, which  came  to  a  second  edition  in  1804.  His  next  production 
was  his  'Artistische  Bl&tter'  (1800),  a  collection  of  papers  on  Deco- 
ration. In  1804  he  began  to  pubUah,  under  the  title  of  *  Zeichnungen 
ans  der  schonen  Baukunst/  a  series  of  engravings,  plans,  and  devations. 


intended  as  seleot  speoimens  of  modem  arohiteetuM ;  but  though  it 
was  exceedingly  well  received — ^for  not  only  did  it  reach  a  second 
edition,  but  there  vras  also  a  French  one — ^the  choice  compromised 
both  hia  judgment  and  taste,  the  minority  of  the  specimens  partaking 
of  that  feebla  and  insipid  mannerism  whinh  had  just  before  prevailed 
in  this  oountry ;  and  a  great  many  of  the  subjects  were  taken  from 
English  publications — those  for  instaniM^  of  Adam  and  Lewis — or 
showed  tkigUsh  buildings^  and  among  others  such  examples  ss  the 
Trinity  fiouse,  London,  and  the  County  Hall  at  Chelmsford.  How  he 
could  reooncila  them  with  his  own  theoretical  principles  is  difi&oult  to 
be  understood. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  his  being  satiifled  with  what  he  had  then 
done  (ior  architecture,  or  afterwards  dissatisfied  with  his  last  work, 
some  yeans  elapsed  before  he  sgain  published  anything  on  the  subject^ 
turning  in  the  interim  to  studies  more  professedly  archssologioal ;  the 
fruits  of  which  were  an  essay  oq  '  Medds  and  Collections  of  Coins ' 
(1809),  a  treatise  on  the  *  Pigments  employed  by  the  Artists  of 
Antiquity'  (1818), and 'Archsologische  Unterhaltungen'  (1820).  In 
the  same  year  with  the  last-mentioned  publication  came  out  his 
excellent  work  on  'Ancient  or  Medissval  Qerman  Architecture '  (' Alt- 
Deuisehe  Baukunst '),  which  contributed  not  a  littie  to  direct  attention 
to  .and  inspire  that  taste  for  medinval  art  and  its  monuments  which 
has  since  struck  root  and  grown  up  in  Qermany*  His  next  work  was 
his  '  Geschiohte  der  Baukunst,'  a  valuable  compendium  of  the  history 
of  architecture  from  the  yery  earliest  periods,  and  among  all  nations ; 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1827»  and  the  secon^  a  greatly 
enlarged  one,  in  1837.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Hirt  [Hibt, 
Aloysius],  StiegUta  contends  very  strongly  that  Grecian  architecture 
must  have  derived  its  principles  and  characteristics  from  an  original 
construction  of  stone,  and  not  of  timber  or  wooden  framing.  The 
list  of  his  literary  labours  is  farther  extended  by  his  'Distributio 
Nummorum  familiarum  Romanarum,'  1830,  and  his  'Beitrage  zur 
Qescliich'te  der  Ausbildung  der  Baukunst,'  2  vols.,  1834 ;  and  it  would 
be  prodigiously  increased  were  it  possible  to  enumerate  all  the  various 
articles  which  he  contributed  to  the  *  Hermes,'  the  '  Kunstblatt,'  and 
other  journals,  and  to.  Ersch  and  Gniber  s  Encyclopaedia.  After 
having  held  the  office  of  proconsul  in  the  magistracy  of  Leipzig,  and 
other  appointments  connected  with  the  town  government^  StiegUtz 
retired  from  public  duties  in  1830,  though  he  retained  the  title  and 
distinction  of  proconsul;  and  in  1834  the  'Jubilet'  or  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  his  obtaining  his  Doctor's  degree  was  celebrated  by  his 
townsmen,  and  a  silver  mfidsA  was  struck  and  presented  to  him  on  that 
occasion.    He  died  on  the  17th  of  July  1836. 

In  Fvorster's  'Bauzeitun^'  for  1838  there  is  a  portrait  of  Stieglits 
accompanying  a  full  memoir  of  him,  which  we  have  made  use  of  for 
this  article. 

STIFEL,  or  STIFEIjIUS,  MICHAEL,  a  celebrated  German  alge- 
braist of  the  16th  century,  was  bom  at  Eslingen,  in  Saxony ;  the  year 
of  his  birth  is  not  known  with  certainty,  bu^  according  to  Vosaius,  it 
was  in  1509,  He  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman,  and  a  contemporary  of 
Cardan ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  circumstance,  that 
algebra  should  at  the  same  time  have  been  diligentiy  studied  both  in 
the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  apparentiy  without  any  iotercouiae 
b^g  maintained  amon^  the  persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  pursuits 
Of  the  men  who  distioguished  themselves  in  the  north  may  be 
mentioned  Rudolph,  Stifel,  Scbeubel,  and  Stevin ;  and  among  those  of 
the  south  were  Ferreus,  Cardan,  Tartaglia,  and  Ferrari.  The  notation 
employed  in  Germany  differed  in  some  respecta  from  that  which  was 
used  in  Italy ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  has  been  imagined  that 
the  mathematicians  of  the  two  countries  obtained  the  first  principles 
of  the  science  from  distinct  sources. 

Stifel's  first  publication  was  a  treatise  on  algebra,  in  German ;  but 
in  1544,  that  is,  a  year  before  Cardan's  rule  concerning  cubic  equations 
came  out,  he  published  at  Nuremberg  in  Latin,  the  'Arithmetica 
Integra,'  which  is  his  principal  work.  It  is  divided  into  three  books, 
of  which  the  first  is  a  treatise  on  arithmetic ;  the  second,  a  commen- 
tary on  Eudid's  tenth  book ;  and  the  third,  a  treatise  on  algebra.  He 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  used  the  signs  -f  and  ^-  between 
quantities,  in  order  to  indicate  addition  and  subtraction:  the  first 
power  of  the  '  res '  (the  unknown  quantity)  in  an  equation  he  desig* 
nates  the  root  of  the  equation,  and  represents  it  by  a  letter  of  the  alpha' 
bet :  he  employs  the  initial  letters  of  the  words,  and  also  the  numbers 
2,  8,  ^,  both  positive  and  negative^  to  denote  the  cozreeponding 
powers  of  the  quantities  to  wmch  thev  are  affixed,  and  he  calls  the 
numbers  so  applied  the  exponents  of  the  powers,  as  they  are  called 
at  present  He  uses  the  radical  sign  to  designate  a  root,  but  he  haa 
no  mark  to  denote  equality,  the  word  itself  being  employed  for  that 
purpose. 

In  one  of  the  chapters  he  demonstrates,  firom  the  nature  of  arith- 
metical and  geometrical  progressions,  that  the  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion of  the  exponents  of  powers  correspond  to  the  multiplication  and 
division  of  the  numbers  whose  power  they  indicate;  and  this  may  be 
considered  as  one  step  towards  the  discovery  of  logarithms :  but  in 
expressing  the  exponents  of  the  higher  powers  of  quantities,  he  com- 
bines those  of  the  lower  powers  by  multiplication  instead  of  addition: 
this  last  method  was  that  of  Diophantua  Thus,  in  orde^  to  denote 
the  sixth  power  of  any  quantity,  he  uses  terms  indicating  the  square 
of  the  cube,  instead  of  terms  expressing  the  sum  of  two  third  powers. 
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Hifl  method  of  reeolving  quadxatio  equaiiona  is  by  completing  the 
square,  as  is  done  at  present. 

He  treats  at  some  length  of  what  are  called  triangnlar  nnmben^ 
that  is,  of  adjacent  columns  of  nnmbers  oonstitatlng  variouB  progres- 
sions :  thus  the  numbers  in  the  first  column  loay  form  an  arithme- 
tical progression  beginning  with  1,  and  haying  unity  for  the  oommott 
difference;  the  second  column  may  begin  with  9,  and  the  snocessiTe 
differences  of  the  nnmbers  may  be  be  S»  4,  6,  ftc ;  the  third  column 
may  begin  with  10,  and  the  successive  differences  may  be  10, 16,  20, 
ftc,  and  so  on,  the  head  of  each  column  being  opposite  to  the  like 
number  in  the  adjacent  column  preceding  it.  He  explains  the  use  of 
the  table  in  discovering  the  coefficients  of  the  several  tertns  in  any 
powers  of  a  binomial  quantity,  and  Jn  emtoracting  the  roots  of  numbers; 
and  it  may  be  obeerTea  that  such  tables  have  i&oe  been  made  to  serve 
several  other  useful  purposes  in  mathematios. 

Stifel  wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  calendar,  and  a  tract  on  *  Magic 
Squares.'  Like  many  other  learned  men  of  that  century,  he  appears 
to  have  spent  much  time  in  studying  the  '  Apocalypse,'  and  be  issaid 
to  have  predicted  that  the  end  of  the  world  would  take  place  in  ^e 
year  1663.  One  of  his  countrymen,  also  a  mathematician,  had  pr^ 
viously  assigned  for  tftie  time  of  that  event  the  year  1524 ;  and  in 
Britain,  the  celebrated  Napier  found  out  that  it  would  occur  between 
the  years  1688  and  1700.    Stifel  died  at  Jena,  in  1567. 

STIQ AND,  a  Saxon  prelate,  in  great  favour  with  Edward  the  Cod- 
fessor,  who  made  him  bishop  of  Elmham,  or  more  properly  of  the 
East  Angles,  the  seat  of  which  bishopric  is  now  at  Norwich.  This 
was  in  1048.  Four  years  after  he  was  translated  to  Winchester;  and 
in  1052  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Robert  "  Gemeticensis,"  being 
driven  into  exile,  but  not  formally  deposed,  Stigand  was  made  aroh- 
bishop.  This  was  considered  an  intrusion  and  irregularity ;  but  the 
scandal  was  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  Stigand  retained  his  bishopric  of 
Winchester,  holding  at  the  same  time  both  those  high  dignitie&  He 
is  charged,  in  consequence  of  this,  with  having  been  inordinately 
avaricious  and  ambitious ;  but  this  defence-  has  been  made  for  him^ 
that  his  hold  was  firmer  on  the  bishopric  of  Winchester  than  on  the 
archbishopric,  from  which  he  might  have  been  removed  had  Robert 
returned.  It  is  said  to  have  been  by  a  stratagem,  of  which  he  was  the 
contriver,  that  the  people  of  Kent  obtained  from  the  Conqueror  a 
ratification  of  some  of  their  ancient  customs.  The  Conqueror  disliked 
him ;  refused  to  allow  him  to  place  the  crown  on  his  head ;  and  forced 
him  in  1067  to  accompany  him  when  he  returned  to  Normandy. 
Finally,  the  king  prevailed  upon  the  pope  to  send  three  cardinals 
to  England  to  inquire  into  the  conduot  of  Stigand ;  and  several  things 
being  proved  against  him,  he  was  deprived  of  bis  dignitiee  and 
degnded  from  the  clerical  order.  He  was  also  oondemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment ;  but  soon  died,  being,  as  is  said,  starved  to  death,  either 
by  the  cruelty  of  others  or  by  his  own  voluntary  act.  He  dM  ait 
Winchester,  and  was  buried  there.    Lanfranc  succeeded  him. 

STIGLMAYER,  JOHANN  BAPTIST,  the  distinguished  dirsotor 
of  the  Royal  BrooM-foundry  of  Munich,  was  bom  October  18,  1791, 
at  Ffirstenfeldbraefc,  a  small  market-town  near  Munich,  where  his 
fitther  carried  on  the  business  of  a  blacksmith.  At  Fiirstenfeldbruok 
is  an  old  convent  foonded  by  Ludwig  the  Strong,  of  Bavaria,  in  atone* 
ment  for  the  hasty  exeouticn  of  his  innocent  wife  Mary  of  Brabant,  in 
1250.  This  convent,  which  had  undergone  varioos  Ganges,  and  had 
been  at  various  times  extensively  decorated,  was  the  school  and 
academy  of  the  bare-footed  blacksmith's  son,  though  in  his  time  It  was 
a  militaiy  stable  for  foals  (Militta>fohlenhof ).  It  containsd  stuooo 
deoorations  by  &  Asam,  frescoes  by  Appiani,  statues  by  Roisan  Boos^ 
and  other  worics  of  the  last  century.  The  woodeate  of  a  book  on 
natural  hktoiy,  which,  with  a  catechism  and  pvifyer-beok,  oonstituted 
the  whole  library  of  bis  Ikther,  and  the  deconiloiis  of  the  eonvent 
werediligently  copied  by  Stiglmayer,  wbo^  after  many  untiring  vidttf 
(he  was  obliged  to  go  da£ly  for  milk),  at  Isngth  ventured  to  introducfl 
himself  to  the  superintendent  of  the  establishment,  Herr  PfeUfor,  who 
he  had  beard  waa  not  only  himself  a  drsiteman,  but  possessed  also  ar 
oollectton  of  printa.  Pfeifbr  adnrirsd  the  boy's  energy,  and  gave  hi* 
some  regular  elementary  instruction  in  design*  After  tills  he  waa 
placed  hy  his  parents  witii  a  goldsmith  at  Munieh,  of  the  name  of 
Streist^l,  and  he  attended  in  the  meanwhile  the  hoUday  school  (Feier* 
tagsschule),  in  which  he  obtained  the  first  priae  for  industry  sod  good 
conduct,  amounting  to  100  florins  (8  guineas),  by  which  he  attracted' 
the  notioe  of  M.  Leprieur,  the  director  of  the  Bavarian  mkai,  who  from 
this  time  took  much  notioe  of  SUglmayer,  procured  him  admission 
into  the  academy  in  1810,  and  became inia  manner  bia  patron. '  From 
the  date  of  his  admission  into  the  academy,  he  pnvaued  the  regular 
course  of  study  requisite  for  a  statuary  and  aonlptor|  and  at  the  tame 
time  practised  seal  and  medal  engraving:  He  was  very  aueccssful  In 
1814  in  a  medal  with  Von  Laoger,  thediractor  of  the  Academy,  en  one 
side,  and  Moses  making  the  water  flow  from  the  rook  on  the  other, 
for  which  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  engraven  of  the  mint^  and 
he  was  sent  in  1819^  at  the  king^s  expense^  to  Italy  to  coBf|dete  his 
stadiee. 

.  It  was  in  Rome  that  Stiglmayer^s  patnm,  Lodwig,  the  late  King  of 
Bavaria  (then  crown  prince),  iirst  became  cogniaant  of  his  high  abilities, 
and  appears  himself  to  have  directed  Stiglmayei's  attention  principe^y 
to  metal-founding,  in  preparation  for  hit  own  great  nadeitakings 
already  projected  by  him.    In  reference  to  tills  ftrtftre  ecowpation' 


Stiglmayer  repaired  to  Naples,  to  witness  the  casting  of  the  bronze 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Charles  III.,  to  be  directed  by  Francesco 
Righetti  and  his  son  Luigi,  from  the  model  by  Canova ;  the  Italian 
sculptor^s  reserve  and  jealousy  however  rendered  Stiglmayer^s  journey 
hi  vain  as  regarded  its  principal  object;  he  did  not  allow  him  to  see 
the  casting.  But  in  another  respect  he  was  fully  recompensed ;  after 
considerable  trouble  he  obtained  permissiott  to  erect  a  smeltingoven 
In  his  cellar,  and  having  procured  Uie  assistance  of  Becodi,  an  ex- 
perienoed  founder,  then  to  be  found  in  few  even  of  the  principal 
eities  of  Europe^  he  undertook  the  casting  of  several  works  himseUL 
The  first  wholly  failed,  but  the  second,  a  cast  from  Thorwaldsen'sbust 
of  Ludwig  L,  then  crown'  prince^  was  completely  suooessfal,  so  much 
so,  that  the  journeyman,  Pasquali,  in  his  ecstasy  kissed  the  lips  of  the 
bnst  before  they  were  oool,  and  seriously  burnt  his  own.  After  casting 
a  few  other  works,  and  thus  perfecting  his  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  art,  he  left  Naples  for  Qermany,  but  on  his  road  he  had  the  mis* 
fortune'  to  fall  in  with  some  banditti  who  robbed  him  even  of  his 
stostdi'-beoka  He  returned  to  Munich  in  1822,  but  was  at  this  time 
employed  chiefly  in  his  capacity  as  engraver  for  the  mint,  andos 
sdmeottiaipertant  works  of  sculpture  for  the  new  Sculpture  Gkllery 
erOlyptothek  then  in  progress.  To  tiie  medals  of  this  time  belong 
that  in  commemoration  of  the  marriage  of  the  Queen  of  Prussia,  for 
the  minister  Yon  Zentner,  and  the  historical  medal  of  ^e  royftl  family 
of  Bavaria.  Among  his  busts  were  those  of  King  Maximilian  I.  and 
the  Queen  Theresa,  Count  Dorring,  the  ministers  Baron  Von  Zentner 
and  Lerchenfeld,  Bishop  Streber,  and  othera. 

In  1824  he  commenced  preparations  for  his  great  series  of  metal 
castings,  and  from  this  time  he  was  exclusively  employed  in  founding 
the  numerous  monumental  works  which  have  been  executed  for 
Ludwig  I.,  king  of  Bavaria,  some  of  which  are  the  most  extensive 
castings  of  modem  times.  In  order  to  be  as  well  prepared  as  possible 
for  his  arduous  tasks  previous  to  casting  any  great  monument,  he 
visited  Berlm  in  1824,  to  witness  the  casting  of  Ranch's  statue  of 
Bliicher,  bv  Reisinger,  who  showed  him  everything  in  his  power. 
StiglmayeiOi  great  activity  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Ludwig  I., 
in  1826,  in  the  foundry  established  and  aftecwards  much  enlarged  by 
the  king,  expressly  for  bis  own  numerous  undertskings  in  that  im- 
portant branch  of  art ;  and  he  left  many,  and  the  most  considerable, 
still  unfinished,  at  his  death.  He  was  created  in  1889  Knight  of  the 
Bavarian  order  of  St  Michael. 

The  following  la  a  brief  summary  of  his  laboun :  From  his  own 
designs — the  monument  to  the  Brazilian  children  Juri  and  Isabella, 
and  the  reclining  figure  of  the  Fraulein  Von  Mannlich,  in  the  ceme- 
tery at  Munich ;  the  monument  of  Maximilian  I.,  in  Bad  Kreuth ; 
and  the  monument  of  the  parting  of  Otto,  king  of  Greece,  from  his 
mother  Theresa,  queen  of  Bavaria,  at  Aibliag :  after  Sch  wan  thaler — 
the  twelve  colossi  fire-gilded  statues  of  the  ancestors  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  ten  feet  high,  set  up  in  the  new  throne-room  of  the  palace  of 
Munich ;  the  statue  of  Qeneral  Bekken  for  his  monument  in  Munich ; 
the  colossal  monumental  figures  of  Jean  Paul  in  Bayreuth,  Moeart  in 
Salsburg,  the  Margrave  Frederic  of  Brandenburg  in  EMangen,  and  the 
Orand-Duke  Ludwig  of  Darmstadt ;  and  the  gilt  bronze  pieces  of  table- 
service,  with  designs  from  the  Niebelungen  and  Amelungen,  for  the 
erown-prince  of  Bavaria  :  after  Thorwaldsen— the  statue  of  Schiller  at 
Stuttgardt^  and  the  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  the  elector  Maximi- 
lian L  of  Bavaria,  at  Munich :  and  after  Ranch — ^the  monument  of  King 
Maximilian  L  of  Bavaria,  before  the  theatre  at  Munich.  He  executed 
alao  the  following  architectural  casts  ftom  models  mude  in  the  foundry, 
chiefly  fh>m  the  designs  of  Von  Klenae ;  the  obelii^  100  Bavarian 
foet  high,  in  commemoration  of  the  80,000  Bavarians  who  fell  in  the 
Russian  osmpaign  of  Napoleon  In  1812 ;  the  bronze  gates  of  the  01yp« 
tothek  and  the  Walhalla ;  the  great  constitutional  column  at  Qaibach ; 
the  Interior  pedimenta  of  the  Walhalla,  with  the  northern  deities; 
the  gilded  candelabra  in  the  new  thronc'room  in  Munich ;  the  monu- 
ment to  the  brave  Oberllinder,  who  fell  atSendllng,  in  the  cemetery  at 
Munich ;  and  the  tomb  of  King  Maximilian  in  the  roysl  vaults  (Piin- 
teagraft)  at  Munich,  after  a  design  hr  the  architect  ZiebUnd.  Besides 
the  above  works^  which  are  completed,  are  the  following  important 
monuments  which  were  in  progress  at  Stiglmayer's  death : — The 
oolossal'  statue  of  Gdthe,  fbr  Frankfurt,  after  the  model  by  Sdiwan- 
tfaaler;  and  from,  the  model  of  the  same  sculptor,  the  enormous 
celossal  figure  of  Bavaria,  the  laigest  statue  in  the  world,  being  nearly 
stety  feet  high,  to  be  placed  before  the  Bavarian  temple  of  Fame,  or 
RuAiffieshalle^  which  waa  inaugurated  October  8, 1850  [Schwamthaleb]; 
also,  by  Schwaatinder^  the  monument  of  tiie  late  Grand-Duke  of 
Baden,  with  a  pedestal  and  four  allegoric  figures  <^  the.  four  circles  of 
iiho  dukedom ;  and  the  statues  of  Menhals  ^HUy  and  Wrede^  for  the 
new  manhaJi^  Loggia  or  Feldhermhalle  at  Munich ;  and  casts  from 
Tenerabi*s  models  of  the  statues  of  Ferdinand,  Idog  of  Naples,  for 
Naples,  and  of  Bolivar,  for  Bolivia,  in  South  America. 
'  Sti^maysr  died  March  2,  1844,  on  the  day  on  which  the  statue  of 
GIdthe  waa  cast'  by  his  nephew  and  assistant  Ferdinand  Miller,  who 
Bucoeeded  him  m  director  of  the  foundry.  Stiglmayer  had  suffered 
firomf  Ulness  two  yean  previous  to  his  death,  and  many  supposed  it 
was  owing  to  the  unhealthy  system  of  gilding  by  fire;  but  he  died  of 
cancer  in  the  etomach,  which  Breslau,  the  rag's  physician,  had  pre* 
viously  declared  to  be  the  cause  of  his  illness. 

{KmMaU,  1844 ;  Soeltl,  BUdtnde  Kwut  in  MOnamJ) 
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STI'LICHO,  FLAVIUS.  waa  of  Vandal  origin,  and  his  father  had 
been  a  military  officer  in  the  reign  of  Valent.  Conoerning  his  early 
life  and  youth  we  know  nothing  beyond  the  vagae  eulogies  of  Clandian 
(*De  Laud.  StilidiV  i-  ^2,  &o.).  According  to  the  poet's  account  he 
distinguiiBhed  himself  in  early  life  in  a  manner  which  announced  his 
future  greatness;  He  was  of  an  unusually  tall  stature,  and  his  appear- 
ance commanded  respect.  When  he  had  scarcely  arriTed  at  the  age 
of  manhood,  he  was  sent  by  the  £mperor  Theodoaius  to  negodate  a 
treaty  with  Persia.  His  discharged  his  duties  as  ambassador,  and 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  empire;  and  after  his  return  the 
emperor  rewarded  him  with  the  hand  (Kf  Smna,  his  niece,  whom  he 
had  adopted  as  his  daughter,  (Claud.,  'Laus  Seren.,  De  Laud. 
Stilich.,'  i.  71»  fto.)  Stilicho  was  raised  from  one  high  office  to  another, 
until  at  last  he  became  master-general  of  all  the  cayalry  and  infantry 
of  the  Western  empire.  In  all  his  military  undertakings  he  set  a 
noble  example  of  honesty,  integrity,  and  valour,  combined  with 
wisdom.  Even  his  enemies  owned  that  he  was  ioaocessible  to  bribes. 
The  distinctions  which  were  conferred  upon  him  excited  the  envy  and 
hatred  of  Rufinus,  to  whom  Theodoaius  had  entrusted  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Eaat,  and  Stilicho  would  perhaps  have  fiJlen  a  victim  to 
his  intrigues,  if  Serena  bad  not  protected  her  husband  at  the  court 
while  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  Rome. 

In  the  year  a.d.  893,  when  Theodoaius  made  war  upon  Eugenius, 
who  with  an  army  of  Franks  and  Alemanni  occupied  the  passes  in  the 
Alps  between  Fannonia  and  Italy,  he  placed  Stilicbo  and  Timasius  at 
the  bead  of  the  Roman  forces.  Eugenius  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
the  year  following  in  a  battle  near  Aquileia.  (Oroe.,  viL  85 ;  Qregor. 
Turon.,  ii  9.)  Before  his  death  Theodoaius  divided  the  empire  between 
his  two  sons,  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  the  former  of  whom,  then 
eighteen  years  old,  was  to  govern  over  tiie  East  under  the  guidance  of 
Rufinus ;  and  the  latter,  only  eleven  years  old,  over  the  West,  under 
the  guardianahip  of  Stilicho.  According  to  the  flattering  account  of 
Chudian,  the  emperor  entrusted  to  Stilicbo  alone  the  care  of  his  two 
Eons  and  of  the  empire.  (Zosim.,  v.  I.)  Toung  Honorius  trifled 
away  his  time  in  the  palace  of  Milan,  and  Stilicho  waa  in  reality  the 
sovereign  of  the  Wesiem  empire.  Stilicho  has  been  blamed  for  having 
neglected  the  education  of  Honorius,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  talent  or  intellectual  capacity  in  the  prince.  After 
the  death  of  Theodoaius,  Stilicho  hastened  through  Rhntia  and  down 
the  Rhine,  inspected  tbe  country  and  the  garrisons^  and  renewed  the 
treaties  with  the  Alemanni  and  Franks.  With  the  exception  of  Count 
Qildo  in  Africa,  who  even  duriog  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dorius  had  endeavoured  to  make  himself  independent  in  his  province, 
the  whole  of  the  Western  world  acquiesced  in  Stilicho*s  authority. 
Rufinus  was  the  enemy  from  whom  Stilicho  had  to  fear  mosL  Qreat 
numbers  of  tbe  troops  who  had  been  emplojed  in  the  war  against 
Eugenius,  were  still  in  Italy,  and  Rufinus,  anxious  that  they  should 
be  withdrawn  from  that  country,  is  said  to  have  invited  Alaric,  king  of 
the  Vibigoths,  to  invade  Thrace  and  Moosia,  which  would  oblige  Stilicho 
to  send  these  troops  to  the  East.  Stilicbo  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained the  design  of  uniting  the  two  empires  again,  and  he  determined 
to  lead  the  troops  to  Constantinople  himself.  But  Rufinus,  darmed 
at  the  approach  of  his  rival  at  the  head  of  an  army,  induced  the 
Emperor  Arcadius  to  declare  that  Stilicho  ahould  be  considered  an 
c  nemy  of  the  empire  if  he  advanced  any  further.  Stilidio  retired,  bat 
f  ecretiy  he  determined  to  revenge  himself  upon  Rufinus.  His  soldiers 
were  attached  to  him,  and  he  ODuld  place  full  confidence  in  them ;  he 
left  the  command  to  Qaina,  a  Gothic  prince^  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  him  instructions  to  seise  Rufinus,  and  to  put  him  to  death.  The 
soldiers  were  easily  persuaded  to  lend  their  asnstanoe  in  the  execution 
of  this  deejgn.  When  Gkuna  and  his  army  had  reached  Constantinople^ 
and  Rufinus  with  the  emperor  was  reviewing  the  troopsy  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  soldiers  and  cut  down  on  the  spot  (November  895). 
Tbe  people  of  Constantinople  rejoiced  at  their  deliverance  from  the 
oppressor.  Stilicho  thus  got  rid  of  bis  mortal  enemy  at  (Constantinople^ 
but  a  new  one  f  prang  up  in  his  place.  Eutropius,  a  eunuch,  gidned 
tbe  unlimited  confidence  of  Arcadius,  and  (Saina,  the  fiiithlesa  barbarian, 
also  deserted  tbe  cause  of  Stilicho^  and  was  rewarded  for  it  with  a  high 
office  in  the  Eastern  empirsu  These  two  new  enemies  of  Stilicho,  as 
long  as  they  were  united,  left  no  means  untried  to  deprive  tiieir 
adversary  of  the  confidence  of  Honorius,  and  of  the  attachment  of  the 
aubjects  of  the  Western  empire.  His  life  waa  repeatedly  endangered 
by  assassins,  and  a  decree  was  issued  by  the  senate  of  Constantinople^ 
by  which  he  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  empire.  Stilicho  was  wise 
and  moderate  enough  not  to  involve  the  two  empixea  in  a  civil  war  on 
this  account. 

Alaric,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  invaded,  ravaged,  and  plundered 
Greece^  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Peloponnesus  in  896.  Stihcho  went 
with  a  fleet  to  Peloponnesus;  but  Alaric  escaped  with  his  Gtoths,  waa 
received  by  Arcadius  into  the  service  of  the  East,  and  made  commander 
of  all  the  forces  of  Ulyricum,  as  far  aa  it  belonged  to  the  Eastern 
empire.  (Zoeun.,  v.  7;  Claudian,  'De  BelL  Get*)  On  his  return  to 
Italy,  Stilicho  began,  in  897,  bis  preparations  for  the  war  against  Gildo 
in  Africa.  Thinking  that  his  presence  was  necessary  in  Italy,  partly 
to  protect  the  norti^em  and  eaatem  frontien^  and  partly  to  provide 
Italy  with  supplies  of  com,  he  entrusted  the  command  to  GUdo's  own 
brother  Hascezil,  who  was  the  bitterest  enemy  of  his  brother.  The 
army  of  MsaoeKil  amounted  to  about  5000  men,  but  they  were  mostly 


veterans  who  had  served  under  Eugenius.  Gildo  had  assembled  a 
numerous  undisciplined  body  to  repel  the  attack,  but  it  was  routed, 
and  Maaceiil  gained  an  almost  bloodlees  victory.  Oildo  was  seized, 
and  sentenced  to  death,  with  a  great  number  of  bis  adherents.  (Oroa.* 
vii  86;  Claudisn,  *De  Bell.  Gildonico.*)  This  important  caippaign 
was  completed  in  one  winter.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Milan,  Mascexil, 
while  riding  by  the  side  of  Stilicho,  was  thrown  from  his  horse  into 
the  river  and  drowned,  and  tbe  enemies  of  Stilicho  spread  the  report 
that  by  a  peculiar  look  he  had  prevented  the  attendanta  from  saving 
the  unfortunate  prince.  According  to  other  accounts,  Mssoeail  waa 
put  to  death  for  having  violated  the  sacred  character  of  a  church. 
Soon  after  Uiese  events  Honorius  was  married  to  Maita*  the  daughter 
of  Stilicho  and  Serena.    (Claudian, '  De  Nupt  Honor,  et  Maris.') 

Ahuric  had  availed  himself  of  his  position  in  Ulyricum  to  strengthen 
himself  and  secretly  matured  his  designs,  while  externally  he  kept  up 
a  good  understsnding  with  the  courts  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  At 
length,  in  400,  he  set  out  on  his  nuurah  sgainst  Italy.  Tbe  immediate 
cause  of  this  invasion  is  not  known.  When  Alaric  advanced  towards 
Aquileia,  all  Italy  was  in  consternation,  and  the  counsellors  of  Hono- 
rius advised  him  to  seek  a  xefnge  in  some  foreign  land.  Stilicho  alone 
did  not  share  their  despair.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  raise  an  army, 
as  most  of  the  troops  were  engaged  in  Rhntia.  Stilicho  hastened 
thither,  and  was  soon  enabled  to  send  the  troops  from  Rbaetia  to 
Italy.  He  also  drew  reinforcements  from  Gkiul  and  other  parts  of  the 
empire^  and  engaged  some  of  the  nations  with  whom  he  made  peace 
to  assist  Honorius.  Alaric  appears  to  have  beeu  checked  in  his  pro- 
gress by  the  siege  of  Aquileia,  and  to  have  withdrawn  towarda  the 
Danube  to  reinforce  himself ;  but  before  Stilicho  returned  from  his 
expedition,  in  which  he  assembled  his  forces,  Alaric,  in  402,  advanced 
towards  the  imperial  residence  of  Milan.  Honorius  fled  to  Aata  in 
Liguris,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  and  would  have  fallen 
into  their  hands  if  Stilidio  had  not  arrived  at  the  critical  moment 
with  his  army.  He  forced  hia  way  through  the  camp  of  the  enemy, 
and  saved  his  sovereign.  The  Goths  withdrew,  and  pitched  their 
camp  near  Polentia,  and  while  they  were  engaged  here  in  celebrating 
the  feast  of  Easter,  Stilicho  attacked  them  unexpectedly  in  their 
camp.  A  bloody  atruggle  ensued,  in  which  the  barbariaoa  were 
defeated  (403).  The  whole  camp  of  Alaric,  and  even  hia  wife,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romana.  Claudian  ('  De  BelL  Get*)  compares 
this  victory  with  that  of  Marina  over  the  Cimbri,  although  from 
other  sources  we  learn  that  Stilicho  gained  the  victory  with  great  loee, 
while  some  authors  even  state  that  he  waa  defeated.  These  latter 
accounta  are  the  more  probable,  aa  Alaric  marched  from  Polentia 
towarda  the  Apennines  to  attack  Etruria  and  Rome.  Tills  induced 
Stilicho.  aoccrdling  to  Claudian,  to  enter  into  negociationa  for  peace 
with  AUric,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  stake  the  exiatence  of  the  empwe 
on  another  battle.  A  peace  was  concluded,  and  Alaric  retreated 
across  the  river  Po.  Stilicho  however,  mistrusting  the  Gtoth,  sent  a 
small  corps  of  observation  after  him,  and  appears  to  have  carried  on 
a  secret  corrsspondence  with  some  of  the  (^thic  chiefs  in  Alaric'a 
army,  so  that  he  was  informed  of  all  that  was  going  on.  Alaric  in- 
tended on  his  march  to  make  himself  master  of  Verona^  but  when  he 
approached  this  dty  he  found  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  the 
imperial  troops  whom  Stilicho  had  sent  thither.  Alaric  ia  said  to 
have  lost  here  as  many  of  his  men  aa  at  Polentia,  and  he  himself  waa 
nearly  made  a  prisoner.  Stilicho  concluded  a  Urash  treaty  with  him, 
and  allowed  him  to  depart  from  Italy. 

After  tbe  delivery  of  Italy,  Honorius  and  Stilicho  solemnised  a 
triumph  at  Rome  with  great  pomp  and  splendid  games.  The  hostila 
machinations  against  Stilicbo  were  still  going  on  at  the  oourt  of  Con- 
stantinople^ and  he  saw  no  better  way  to  secure  himself  against  them 
than  by  entering  into  an  alliance  with  Alaric  and  engaging  Honoriua  in 
a  war  with  his  brother.  Stilicho  intended  to  acouire  for  his  soverei^ 
possession  of  the  eastern  part  of  Illyricimi,  end  Alaric  was  to  assist 
him  in  carrying  out  this  deidgn,  on  condition  that  he  should  receive 
certain  subndiss.  (Zosim.,  v.  26.)  The  execution  of  these  plana  waa 
interrupted,  in  405,  by  tbe  invasion  of  Radagaiaus,  who  entered  Italy 
at  the  head  of  aevexal  Germanic  tribes^  which  formed  an  anny  of 
above  200,000  men.  Hie  safety  of  Italy  rested  again  in  the  sword 
and  the  wisdom  of  Stilioha  He  again  drew  all  the  military  forcea 
firom  the  provinces  to  Italy,  and  ronforoed  their  numbera  by  freah 
levies.  But  with  all  his  exwtions  he  could  not  raise  more  than  40,000 
men,  exclusive  of  some  foreign  auxiliaries  consisting  of  Huns  under 
Uldin  and  Goths  under  Sams.  Badagaiiua  and  his  hordee  croesed 
the  Po  and  the  Apenninea,  and  mwohed  into  Etruria.  Stilicho 
assembled  his  forces  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Pavia.  Many  dtiea 
were  pillaged  and  destroyed  by  the  barbarians,  but  the  ai^ge  of 
Florence  checked  their  progress  towards  Romeu  At  the  moment 
when  Florence  waa  on  the  pohit  of  being  reduced,  Stilicbo  surrounded 
the  barbarians,  who  were  encamped  on  the  heighta  of  FsbbuIsb,  with 
strong  lines  of  droomvallation,  while  plentiful  auppliea  were  intro- 
duced into  Florence.  The  enemy  was  finally  reduced  bv  famine^ 
thirst,  and  disease.  Radagaiaus  fell  into  the  hands  of  Stilicho^  and 
waa  put  to  death,  and  his  barbarians  were  sold  as  slaves.  (Ores.,  viL 
87;  Zosim.,  v.  26;  Augustin.,  <Senn.,'  ev.  10;  <De  Civit.  Dei,'  v.  28; 
Maroellin.'adA.;406.) 

The  province  of  Ghuil,  from  which  StiUoho  had  been  obliged  to 
withdraw  the  gairiscns^  was  invadad  and  ravaged,  about  the  end  of 
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406  and  tlie  beginniog  of  407>  by  Yandals,  Alani,  SueTi,  Bargundians, 
and  other  Qermanio  tribes.  In  Ghiul  these  barbarians  were  opposed 
by  Coostantine^  a  man  vho  had  shortly  before  been  raised  from  the 
condition  of  a  common  soldier  to  the  rank  of  emperor  by  the  soldiers 
in  Britain,  and  now  qumIo  himself  master  of  Ghiiil  and  Spain  by  entering 
into  a  league  with  some  of  the  barbarians.  StUicho  indeed  sent  Saras, 
the  Qoth,  to  Gaul,  but  without  success,  and  Honoriua  was  for  a  time 
obliged  to  leare  the  rebel  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  his  conquest. 

Alaric  in  the  mean  time  became  impatient,  and  baring  advanced 
with  hia  army  as  far  as  iEmona  on  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  Ravenna  to  demand  the  promised  subsidies.  When 
the  ambassadors  arrived,  Stilicho  left  them  at  Ravenna  and  went  to 
Rome,  where  Honoriua  was  then  staying.  Stilicho,  who  was  convinced 
that  it  was  dangerous  to  make  such  a  formidable  neighbour  as  Alaric 
an  enemy,  was  williog  to  continue  the  peace  with  him,  and  to  grant 
his  requests.  He  laid  the  matter  before  the  Roman  senate,  which, 
with  a  spirit  not  unworthy  of  ancient  Rome,  declared  that  the  demands 
of  the  Goths  should  not  be  oomplied  with,  and  that  destruction  would 
be  preferable  to  such  disgrace.  The  'influence  however  of  Stilicho 
and  his  party,  whose  object  only  was  to  preserve  Italy  from  new 
devastations  at  a  moment  when  Gaul  was  in  the  hands  of  a  rebel  and 
of  barbarians  who  might  easily  be  induoed  to  march  southward,  was 
so  great,  that  nearly  all  the  senators  at  length  were  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  4000  pounds  of  gold  were  granted  to  Alaric  under  the  name 
of  a  subsidy.  (Zosim.,  v.  29.)  The  desire  of  Stilicho  to  maintain 
peace  with  Alaric  was  interpreted  by  his  enemies  as  a  treacherous 
partiality  for  the  enemy  of  the  empire,  and  all  the  calamities  under 
which  Italy  had  been  suffering  were  imputed  to  Stilicho.  Even 
HonoriuB  now  began  to  fear  and  suspect  his  minister ;  and  this  feeling 
was  fostered  by  a  cunning  hypocrite  of  the  name  of  Olympius,  whom 
Stilicho  himself  had  introduced  to  the  court,  and  who  had  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  emperor. 

In  May  408,  Arcadius  died,  leaving  a  son,  Theodosius,  eight  years 
old.  Honorius  proposed  a  journey  to  the  East  to  regulate  the  admi- 
nistration. Stilicho  represented  to  him  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
such  an  undertaking,  and  in  consequence  it  was  determined  that 
Stilicho  should  go  to  Constantinople.  An  army,  which  was  to  march 
against  Constantine,  was  assembled  near  Pavia,  and  Honorius  went 
thither  to  inspect  it,  while  Stilicho  was  making  preparations  at  Bologna 
for  his  departure.  The  eunuch  Olympius  represented  to  the  emperor 
that  Stilicho  was  conspiring  with  Alaric,  that  he  intended  with  his 
assistance  to  raise  his  son  Eacherius  to  the  throne,  and  that  it  formed 
part  of  their  design  to  restore  paganism  in  the  empire.  (Olympiodorus, 
'  ap.  Phot.  Cod.,'  80.)  He  also  contrived  to  influence  the  soldiers  at 
Pavia,  who  revolted,  and  on  a  given  signal  killed  several  of  their  prin- 
cipal officers,  who  were  represented  to  them  as  the  fritnds  of  Stilicho. 
As  soon  as  the  intelligence  of  the  revolt  at  Pavia  had  arrived,  Stilicho's 
friends  advised  him  to  march  against  his  enemies;  but  he  hesitated 
till  it  was  too  late.  His  friends,  for  the  most  part  barbarians,  left  him 
with  indignation  at  his  want  of  resolution.  At  midnight,  Sams,  the 
futhlesA  Goth,  made  an  attack  upon  Stilicho's  tent,  and  cut  down  his 
guards.  Stilicho  escaped  to  Ravenna,  and  took  refuge  in  a  church. 
He  was  treacherously  induced  to  oome  out^  and  as  soo;i  as  he  had  left 
the  threshold  he  was  put  to  death  by  Count  Heraolian,  who  was 
waiting  for  him  with  a  band  of  soldiers,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  408. 
His  family  and  his  friends  were  persecuted,  and  many  of  them  put  to 
death.  (Zosim.,  v.  84.) 

The  history  of  Stilicho  has  oome  down  to  us  in  a  manner  which 
scarcely  enables  us  to  choose  a  due  medium  between  the  extravagant 
praise  of  Claadian  and  the  charges  of  his  enemies,  or  of  such  writers 
as  were  obliged  to  join  in  the  general  clamour  that  was  raised  against 
him  after  his  fitlL 

(Hascow,  HUtory  qf  the  AniieiU  OermanSf  vol.  L,  book  viE,  sect.  2, 
19,  English  translation ;  Gibbon,  ffUtojy  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Boman  Empire^  chap.  29  and  80;  C.  F.  Schults,  Flavim  Stilicho, 
cin  Wallenelein  der  Vorwelt,  ein  Beiirag  mm  Utgten  Theile  der  Bom, 
Qeachichte;  Ac, 

STILL,  JOHN,  the  son  of  William  StiU,  of  Grantham,  in  Lincohi- 
shire,  was  born  in  1543,  and  became  a  student  of  Christ  College, 
Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts.  In  1570  he 
was  appointed  Lady  Margaret's  Professor  in  the  University :  he  after- 
wards held  livings  in  Suffolk  and  Yorkshires,  and  was  successively 
Master  of  St  John's  and  Trinity  Colleges.  In  1588  he  was  chosen 
prolocutor  of  the  Convocation;  and  in  1592,  he  was  raised  to  the 
bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in  1607. 
Bishop  Still  is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  been  "one  of  a  venerable 
presence,  no  less  famous  for  a  preacher  than  a  disputant"  He  left  a 
large  fortune^  chiefly  derived  from  lead  mines  discovered  in  the 
Mendip  Hills  during  his  possession  of  Uie  see.  The  historians  of  the 
drama  concur  in  believing  him  to  have  been,  in  his  youth,  the  author 
of  a  coarse  but  humorous  play,  which,  till  the  discovery  of  'Ralph 
Royaler  Doyster,'  was  held  to  be  the  earliest  extant  work  known  in 
England  by  the  name  of  a  comedy.  It  is  called,  *A  ryght  pithy, 
pleasaunt,  and  merie  Comedie,  intytuled.  Gammer  Gurton*s  Nedle; 
played  on  stage  not  longago,  in  Christe's  Colledge in  Cambridge.  Made 
by  Mr.  &,  Master  of  Art,'  1575.  'Gammer  Gurton'i  Needle'  is  in 
Hawkms's  'Origin  of  the  English  Drama,'  i^id  in  the  seoond  volomo 
of  Dodslcy's  '  Old  Plays.' 


STILLING,  JUNG  JOHANN  HEINRICH,  a  celebrated  German 
Pietist,  was  bom  at  Griind,  in  Westphalia,  in  1740.  His  father 
Wilhelm  Jung  was  a  charcoal-burner^  to  which  trade  he  was  also 
destined,  but  circumstances  favouring  his  becoming  a  tailor,  he  chose 
that  business,  though  he  soon  relinquished  it  for  a  situation  as  teacher 
at  a  school  Dissatisfied  with  this,  he  returned  to  tailoring,  and 
continued  it  till  several  of  the  gentry  befriended  him,  and  took  mm  as 
private  tutor  to  their  children.  He  contrived  to  save  a  little  money, 
which  enabled  him  to  pursue  his  studies,  and  went  in  consequence  to 
Strassburg,  and  studied  medicine  therei  It  was  there  he  became 
acquainted  with  Gothe^  who  took  a  great  liking  to  him,  and  haa 
sketched  his  character  with  great  fondness  in  several  paasages  of  the 
'Dichtung  und  Wahrheit'  (books  iz.  and  z.).  It  was  at  Gothe'i 
suggestion  that  he  wrote  his  interesting  autobioi^raphy  ('Lebena* 
geschichte'),  to  whom  he  had  often  related  it.  Stilling  practised  as 
physician  for  some  time  in  Eberfeld,  and  in  1778  was  appointed  pro* 
lessor  at  the  Kameralschule  of  Lautem,  and  in  1787  at  that  of 
Marbuig,  and  in  1803  at  that  of  Heidelberg.  He  died  in  E^lsruhe, 
1817. 

As  a  physician,  Stilling^s  great  talent  was  in  disesses  of  the  eye,  and 
he  is  said  to  have  restored  upwards  of  2000  persons  to  better  sight. 
As  a  writer,  he  was  very  popular,  and  the  sect  of  Pietists  in  Germany 
(somewhat  similar  to  our  Methodists)  look  up  to  him  with  great 
affection.  '*  The  great  element  of  his  chtfacter  was  an  invincible 
and  intense  faith  in  God  and  an  immediate  providence,  ever  at  hand 
in  the  time  of  trouble,  and  which  momently  preserved  man  from 
evil"  The  most  celebrated  of  all  his  works  is  the  *  Theorie  der  Geia- 
tcrkunde,'  which,  as  well  as  his  autobiography,  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Mr.  Jackson.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works  was 
published  at  Leipzig,  in  IS  vola.  8vo^  in  1835,  edited  by  Dr.  J. 
Grollmann. 

(Stilling's  LOeMgeachicKte;  Gothe's  Dtd^t.  und  Wahrheit;  Cotif 
vereaHons  Lexicon.) 

STILLINGFLEET,  BENJAMIN,  grandson  of  Dr.  StilUngfleet, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  bom  in  1702.  His  father,  originally  a 
physician,  and  one  of  the  professors  at  Grsaham  College,  afterwMda 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  held  the  livings  of  Wood  Norton  and 
Swanton,  in  Norfolk,  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1708.  Hia  widow 
was  left  with  four  children  in  very  straitened  circumstances,  but 
Benjamin  was  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  a  good  education  at  Norwich 
grammar-sohool,  where  he  made  considerable  proficiency.  In  April 
1720,  he  entered  as  subsiaar  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  HA.  in  1723.  Soon  aftewards  he  quitted  the 
University,  and  became  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mr.  Wyndham  of  Felbrig,  in 
whose  family  he  remained  till  1726,  when  he  became  a  candidate  for  a 
vacant  fellowship  in  his  own  college,  but  was  not  suocessfrd,  owing,  as 
he  believed,  to  the  opposition  of  Dr.  Bentiey.  After  this  disappoint- 
ment he  spent  many  years  at  Felbrig,  and  in  1737  acoompanied  the 
son  of  Mr.  Wyndham  to  the  Continent  On  his  return  to  England  the 
father  of  his  old  pupil  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  lOOJw,  on  whioh 
sum  and  the  produce  of  his  literary  labours  he  subsisted  for  three 
years.  The  friendship  of  Mr.  Price,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  mado 
when  at  Rome,  now  enabled  him  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a  small 
cottage  near  that  gentieman's  aeat  at  Fozley,  in  Hertfordshire.  An 
indifferent  state  of  health  first  led  him  to  pay  attention  to  natural 
history,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  with  great  success.  In  1759 
he  published  a  collection  of  'Miscellaneous  Tracts  on  Natural  History,' 
which  consisted  of  translations  from  the  writings  of  Linnseus  and  Ms 
pupils,  calculated  to  develope  the  principles  of  that  great  botanist. 
Mr.  StilliogfleeVs  preface  to  this  work  did  much  towarda  rendering 
the  Linnsean  system  popular  in  this  oountry,  and  constitutes  his  <duS 
scientific  merit 

<  A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  and  Power  of  Harmony,'  published  in 
1771,  which  is  an  abridgement  of  Tartini'a  '  Trattato  di  Musica»'  was 
the  onljr  other  work  which  appeared  during  his  life ;  but  he  left  at  his 
death  six  volumes  in  manuscript,  of  a  collection  towards  a  'General 
History  of  Husbandry,'  of  whioh  an  analysis  is  given  in  his  biography 
by  Mr.  Coxe.  Mr.  Stillingfleet  died  in  London,  on  December  15,  1771, 
leaving  behind  him,  besides  his  scientific  reputation,  the  oharaeter  at 
an  excellent  scholar,  an  elegant  poet  and  musician,  and  a  most  amiable 
and  estimable  man. 

For  farther  information  oonceming  him  the  reader  may  consult 
Mr.  Coxe's  Yerj  interesting  work,  'The  Literary  Life  and  Selsot 
Works  of  Benjamin  Stillingfleet,'  London,  1811. 

STILLINGFLEET,  EDWARD,  son  of  Samuel  StilUngfleet,  was 
bom  at  Cranboum,  in  Dorset,  on  the  17th  of  April  1635.  He  wa« 
educated  at  the  grammarechools  of  Cranboum  and  Ringwood,  and  at 
St  John's,  Cambridge.  He  entered  the  college  in  1648,  and  obtained 
a  fellowship  in  1653.  After  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  he  was  private 
tutor  successively  in  the  fiunilies  of  Sir  Roger  Burgoin,  at  WroxhaU, 
in  Warwickshire,  and  of  the  Hon.  Francis  Pierrepoint,  of  Nottingham. 
Here  he  began  his  'Irenioum.'  In  1657  he  was  presented  to  the 
rectory  of  Sutton  by  Sir  R.  Burgoin. 

Stillingfleet  commenced  hia  public  life  as  the  advocate  of  moderate, 
almost  of  latitudinarian  opinions  on  ecclesiastical  affldrs.  In  the  year 
1659  he  published  his  first  work,  which  was  entitied '  Ironieum,  or  the 
Divine  Right  of  particular  Forms  of  Church  Government  examined.' 
A  second  edition  appeared  in  1662,  with  an  appendix  on  the  Power  o£ 
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Excommnnicfttion.  This  work  which  was  iDtended  to  prove  that  no 
particuUr  form  of  churoh  goyerDment  ia  appointed  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, was  thought  by  the  high  chnreh  party  to  savour  of  Presby- 
terianism;  and  in  deferenoe  to  them,  according  to  Bishop  Baroet, 
Stillingfleet  afterwards  retracted  it.  Stillingfleet  himself  says,  that 
**tihere  are  many  things  in  it  which,  if  he  were  to  write  again,  he 
would  not  say ;  some  which  show  hu  youth  and  want  of  due  oon- 
■ideration ;  others  which  he  yielded  too  far,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the 
dissenting  parties  to  the  Church  of  England.'*  (StilUngfleeVs  'Life/ 
p.  12.)  The  work  on  which  his  reputation  mainlv  rests  is  his  'Origines 
BaersB,  or  Rational  Account  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  to  the  Truth  and 
Divine  Authority  of  the  Scriptures/  which  was  published  in  1662. 
He  meant  to  have  continued  it,  but  died  before  he  coiQd  do  so.  The 
additions  to  the  folio  edition,  published  after  his  death  are  of  little 
value.  This  work  is  still  one  of  the'  most  valuable  defences  of  the 
truth  of  the  Scriptures,  though  it  is  more  adapted  to  the  theologian 
than  to  the  general  reader. 

Stilliogfleet  was  a  fierce  and  indefatigable  polemic  During  the 
neater  part  of  his  life,  he  had  his  hands  full  of  controversy,  with  the 
Rominists  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Nonconformists  on  the  other.  In 
1664  he  engaged,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Henchman,  bishop  of  London, 
in  the  defence  of  the  views  maintained  bj  Laud  in  his  conferinoe  with 
Fisher  the  Jeeuit  A  work  having  been  publlabed  on  thiB*Bubject  in 
Puis,  entitled  '  Labyrinthus  Cantuarieneis,'  with  the  design  of  proving 
the  Church  of  England  to  be  sohismatical  in  her  separation  from 
Rome,  Stillingfleet  defended  the  Church  of  England,  and  retorted 
upon  Rome  the  charge  of  schism  in  '  A  rational  Account  of  the  Grounds 
of  the  Protestant  Religion/  which  was  received  with  great  favour  by 
Protestants. 

In  1665  he  was  presented  by  the  Eari  of  Southampton  to  the  reetoxy 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Holbom,  having  been  already  appointed  preacher  at 
the  RoiUs  chapel.  This  preferment  was  speedily  followed  by  his  ap- 
pointment as  lecturer  to  the  Temple,  and  also  as  chaplain  in  ordinary 
to  Charles  II.  In  1668  he  took  the  degree  of  D.D,,  and  was  nominated 
by  Charles,  in  1670,  canon  rseidentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  and  in  1678 
dean  of  the  same  cathedral.  In  the  meantime  he  published  his  'DIb- 
oouzse  conoemine  the  Idolatry  practised  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
the  Hazard  of  Suvation  in  its  Communion,'  1671 ;  and  other  tracts 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  also  against  the  Socinians,  as  well  as 
'  A  Letter  of  Resolution  to  a  Person  unsatisfied  about  the  Truth  and 
Authority  of  the  Scriptures/  In  1680  he  plunged  into  a  new  eontro- 
versy,  by  preaching  before  the  lord  mayor  a  sermon,  on  Philipp.  iii., 
16,  which  he  afterwards  published,  entitled  'The  Mischief  of  Separa- 
tion.' This  sermon  consisted  of  a  violent  attack  on  the  Nonconformists, 
which  was  little  expected  from  the  author  of  the  '  Irenicum.'  Mr. 
Orme  justly  observes  that  ''the  rector  of  Sutton,  who  wrote  the 
'  Irenicum '  when  the  Church  of  England  was  but  a  sect  among  other 
seots,  was  a  very  difierent  person  from  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  exposing 
the  unreasonableness  of  separation  from  an  apostolic  church  in  all  its 
glory.  The  one  publication  breathes  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and  uses 
tiie  language  of  entreaty;  the  other  is  stem,  severe^  and  unoom- 

Sromising."  (Orme's  '  Life  of  Baxter,'  p.  682.)  In  this  discoune 
tiUingfieet  maintains  the  curious  position  that  ''  though  the  really 
eonscientions  Nonconformist  is  justified  in  not  worshipping  after  the 
prescribed  forms  of  the  Churoh  of  England,  or  rather,  would  be 
criminal  if  he  did  so,  yet  he  is  not  less  criminal  in  setting  up  a  separate 
assembly.*  The  sermon  was  replied  to  by  Owen,  Baxter,  Howe,  and 
other  eminent  NonoonformistsL  Howe  directed  his  attention  chiefly 
to  the  above  position,  and  added  some  remarks  concerning  Stillingfleet 
himself,  giving  him  such  fall  credit  for  piety,  purity  of  motive,  and 
general  moderation,  that  the  dean  confessed  **that  Howe  had  discoursed 
gravely  and  piously,  more  like  a  gentleman  than  a  divine."  (Rogers's 
'  Life  of  Howe,'  pp.  261-266.)  Stillingfleet  replied  to  his  opponents  in 
a  lai^ge  quarto  volume,  entitled  *  The  Unrsasonableness  of  Separation/ 
1681,  in  which  he  traces  the  history  of  Nonconformity;  and  Baxter 
rejoined,  in  'A  second  true  Defence  of  the  mere  Nonconformists^ 
against  the  untrue  Accusations,  Reasonings,  and  Histoxy  of  Dr. 
Edward  Stillingfleet,'  1681,  to  which  the  dean  made  no  reply,  though 
several  writers  carried  on  his  side  of  the  argument  A  foil  aocount  of 
this  eontrovenqr  is  given  by  Mr.  Onno  in  his  *  lives  of  Owen  and 
Baxter.' 

In  1685  Stillingfleet  published  his  'Origines  Britannicae,  or  Anti- 
quities of  the  British  Churehes,'  which  gives  a  full  aocount  of  the 
early  ecdesiaatical  history  of  Britain,  from  the  fint  introduction  of 
Christianity  to  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons.  He  rejects  many  of  the 
traditions  respecting  the  British  churches,  but  is  disposed  to  believe  in 
the  alleged  visit  of  Paul  to  Britain. 

When  James  II.  revived  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  oommission, 
Stillingfleet  refused  to  be  a  member  of  it ;  and  after  the  Revolution  he 
published  '  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Illegality  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  in  answer  to  the  Vindication  and  Defence  of  it,'  1689. 
Under  Charles  and  James  he  was  prolocutor  of  the  convocation. 
After  the  revolution  of  1688,  Stillingfleet's  serrices  to  the  Protestant 
oause  were  rewarded  with  the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  to  which  he  was 
oonaeorated  in  1689.  He  immediate^  addressed  himself  with  his  usual 
ardour,  to  oomot  the  irrsgukrities  whioh  had  arisen  in  the  diocese; 
he  appeased  with  dktinction  in  the  House  of  Lords :  and  he  still  found 
Isisore  for  polemics.   In '  A  Yindioation  of  the  Trinity,  with  an  Answer 


to  the  Ute  Objections  against  it  from  Scripture,  Antiquity,  and  Reason,* 
he  made  some  objections  to  Locke's  definition  of  substance,  and  to  his 
theoiy  of  ideas  in  general,  whioh  gave  rise  to  a  sharp  oontest  between 
him  and  Locke. 

StiUingfleet  died  of  gout,  at  Westminster,  March  27,  1699.  His 
remains  were  interred  in  the  cathedral  of  Worcester,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him  by  his  son,  with  a  long  and  highly  eulogistio 
Latin  epitaph  by  Bentley,  who  was  his  diaplidn. 

The  character  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet  has  always  commanded  the 
praise  oven  of  his  opponents,  and  perhaps  many  will  find  a  more 
genuine  expression  of  his  worth  in  HowoTs  testimony  than  in  Boitley's 
epitaph.  His  works  prove  his  industry  and  learning.  Besides  tb» 
woiks  noticed  above,  he  wrote  several  theolosical  pamphlets,  and  s 
veiy  able  defence  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops  as  peers  in  capital 
cases.  ^8  works  were  printed  in  1710,  in  6  vols,  folio,  and  a  volumo 
of  his  miscellaneous  works  was  pubUshed  in  1785  by  Ids  son,  the  Rev. 
James  Stillingfleet,  canon  cf  Worcester.  Stillingfleet  had  collected  a 
splendid  Hbrury,  whioh  Dr.  Marsh,  archbishop  of  Armagh,  purchaeed, 
in  order  to  thrOw  it  open  to  the  public  in  Dublin.  The  manuscripts 
were  bought  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and  are  now  in  the  Bodleian 
Hbrary. 

{UfeofDr,  Edward  StiUina/leel,  hUe  Lord  Bitkop  of  Worcetter,  fto, 
London,  1710, 1786.) 

STILPO  (SrlKrw)^  a  native  of  Megara,  was  a  phflosopher  of  the 
Megarian  school,  who  flourished  about  b.o.  800.  Respecting  his  life 
we  know  very  little.  Ho  appears  to  have  enjoyed  the  highest 
estimation  among  his  countrymen  both  as  a  man  and  a  philosopher. 
Ptolemseus  Soter,  when  he  was  at  Megara,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  come  to  Egypt^  but  Stilpo  refused,  and  withdrew  to  ^gin* 
until  Ptolemseus  had  left  Megara.  When  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took 
Mc^ara,  he  commanded  his  soldiers  to  spare  the  habitation  of  the 
philosopher,  who,  in  his  eyes,  was  Uie  wisest  of  all  the  Greeks  living; 
Cicero  {*  De  Fato/  6),  apparently  on  good  authority,  states  that  Stilpo, 
who  was  naturally  fond  of  wine  and  vromen,  exercised  such  control 
over  his  passions,  that  no  one  ever  saw  in  him  any  sign  of  indulgence 
in  sensual  pleasures. 

As  a  philosopher,  Stilpo,  on  the  whole^  followed  the  doctrines  of 
the  Megarian  school,  but  he  went  further,  and  denied  the  objeotivo 
reality  of  the  ideas  of  species  and  genera.  He  asserted  that  the  oh»- 
racter  of  a  philosopher  consisted  in  perfect  freedom  from  passions ; 
and  in  this  theory  ne  was  followed  by  his  disciple  SSeno,  the  founder 
of  the  Stoic  school  of  philosophy.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  aooount 
of  Stilpo  (iL,  a  12),  states  that  he  wrote  nine  dialogues,  which  ho 
characterises  by  the  epithet  '* frigid"  (V^xP^'O  I  °o  P"^  ^^  them  is  now 
extant 

(Q.  L.  Spalding,  Vtndieia  Philosophorum  Megarieorum,  p.  20,  fta  ; 
Bitter  and  Preller,  Hist.  Philot.,  p.  181,  &&) 

STIRLING,  JAMES,  an  English  mathematician  of  consideraUo 
eminence,  but  of  whom,  except  the  works  which  he  published,  scarcely 
any  thing  is  known.  He  must  have  been  bom  near  the  end  of  the 
17th  century,  and  he  was  a  student  in  the  University  of  Oxford;  in 
1726  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  his  death  must 
have  Ukan  place  subsequently  to  the  year  1764. 

Mr.  Stirling's  first  work  is  entitled  'Lines  Tertii  Ordinis  Kew- 
tonianss,  sive,  &o. :  this  woik,  which  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  Svo, 
in  1717,  contains  a  oommentary  on  Newton's  tract  on  the  subject  of 
lines  of  the  third  order.  In  this  tract  it  is  shown  that  all  such  lines 
may  be  expressed  by  four  different  equations,  of  the  third  degree^ 
between  two  variable  quantities  x  and  y  ;  and  that  of  these  equations 
one^  which  consists  of  terms  involving  the  three  first  powers  of  x  and 
the  two  first  powers  of  y,  comprehends  six^-five  species  of  hyper- 
bolic curves.  Stirling  discovered  that  the  same  equation  contained 
two  additional  species,  and  the  Abb^  De  Gua  ('  Usage  de  I'Analyse  do 
Descartes ')  subsequently  detected  in  it  four  others  which  had  been 
overlooked  by  Stirling,  probably  because  he  directed  his  researches 
almost  entirely  in  the  steps  of  Ids  author.  The  English  mathematidsn 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  observed,  if  the  value  of  y  in 
the  given  equation  be  found  in  an  infinite  series  of  terms  containing 
descending  powers  of  x,  that  on  taking  one  term  only  of  such  series 
for  the  value  of  y,  there  is  obtained  an  equation  of  the  first  degree^ 
whioh  determines  the  position  of  a  rectilinear  asymptote  to  the  curve: 
that  on  tidiing  two  terms,  there  is  obtained  an  equation  of  a  ourve^ 
which  may  be  consictered  as  an  asymptote  to  the  original  curv^  and 
which  approaches  nearer  to  it  than  the  rectilinear  asymptote ;  and  so 
on.  It  may  be  observed  however  that  the  division  of  curve  lines  into 
classes  and  species  U  arUtraiy;  Newton,  Euler,  and  Cramer  having 
made  the  number  of  curves  of  the  same  order  vex^  different :  it  is 
also  now  of  small  importance  since  when  the  equation  of  any  ourva 
is  given,  the  rules  of  analysis  enable  the  mathematician  to  determine 
immediately  its  tangents,  asymptotes,  normals,  and  'singular'  points. 

The  work  which  contributed  most  to  Stirling's  reputation  is  his 
'Methodus  Differentialis,  sive  Traotatus  de  Summatione  et  Interpo- 
latione  Serierum  Infinitarum :'  this  work  was  pubUshed  in  London,  in 
4to,  in  1780 ;  and  in  the  first  part  of  it  there  are  investigated  general 
fnrmnlis,  expressing  the  sums  of  given  series  by  means  of  a  iisetor,  hy 
which  each  term  hi  a  series  being  multipliedL  the  product  is  equal  to 
tlM  next  following  term :  the  fhotor  itMlf  is  in  the  form  of  a  serioi 
consisting  of  terms  arranged  aooording  to  the  ascending  or  descending 
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powen  of  a  variabla  qnuitity ;  and  for  thu  vuiable  are  to  be  aabitir 
tuted  difierent  numben  inoreoang  firom  uidty.  When  the  given  aeries 
ifl  not  suaoeptlble  of  having  its  lum  ezpresaed  in  finite  terms,  the 
factor  is  an  infinite  series,  and  then  the  formuU  expressing  the  sum  is 
also  an  infinite  series;  but  being  highly  convexgent,  the  summation  of 
a  few  of  its  terms  gives  a  very  near  approximation  to  the  value  of  the 
given  series.  The  seoond  part  of  the  work  relates  to  the  interpolation 
of  terms  between  those  of  any  given  series :  the  values  of  the  inter- 
polated terms  are  found  agreeably  to  the  method  of  Newton,  and 
there  are  added  several  Uieorems  for  facilitatiog  the  processes  by 
which  they  are  obtained.  There  are  also  given  various  formulso  for 
approzimatiog  to  ths  quadrature  of  curves  by  the  method  of  equi- 
distant ordiuateb 

In  the  'Philosophical  Transactions*  for  1785  there  is  a  paper  by 
Stirling  *  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth  and  on  the  Variations  of  the 
Force  of  Gravity  at  its  Surfaoe  ;'  and  a  second  edition  of  the 
'Methodus  Differentialis '  was  published  in  1764. 

STIRLING.  WILLIAM,  EARL  OF.  [Alizakdbb,  Wiluau,  Eabl 
OF  SmtLiNa.] 

*  STIRLING,  WILLIAM,  author  and  M.P.,  ii  the  only  son  of  the 
late  Archibald  Stirling,  Esq.,  of  Keir,  Perthshire,  by  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  John  Maxwell,  Bart.,  of  Pollock.  He  was 
bom  at  Kenmure,  near  Glasgow,  in  1818,  and  finished  his  education  at 
Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  where  he  graduated  B.A.  in  1889  and 
M.A.  in  1843.  Inheriting  ample  wealth,  and  at  liberty  to  follow  the 
bent  of  his  own  tastes,  he  turned  his  attention  to  subjects  not  com- 
monly much  studied  by  Englishmen— the  art,  literature^  and  history 
of  Spain.  He  travelled  and  resided  in  the  Peninsula,  in  order  to 
•tudy  these  thoroughly.  In  1848  he  published  in  three  volumes  his 
'Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain ;'  this  was  followed  in  1852  by  'The 
Cloister  life  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth,'  an  interesting  account 
of  the  occupations  of  Cfajo'les  after  his  reeignation  of  the  cares  of 
empire  and  retirement  to  the  monastery  of  Tuste;  and  in  1855 
appcMired  Mr.  Stirling's  last  work,  entitled  'Velasques  and  hia  Works.* 
While  these  writings  and  his  intimate  knowledge  of  Spanish  art  and 
Spanish  history  have  given  Mr.  Stirling  a  high  reputation  in  literature^ 
he  has  idso  connect^  himself  with  politics.  In  July  1852  he  was 
returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  Perthshire,  which  county  he 
continued  to  represent  until  the  election  in  1865. 

STJERNSTOLPE,  JONAS  MAGNUS,  was  bom  on  the  8th  of 
December  1777,  in  the  parish  of  Stenquist,  in  the  provinoe  of  Soder- 
manland,  in  Sweden,  of  respectable  parents^  but  who  were  so  poor 
that  they  could  afford  to  give  him  only  the  most  ordinary  education. 
His  unusual  abilities  however  attracted  the  notice  of  Baron  Fletwood 
and  some  of  his  friends,  who  put  him  to  school  at  Strengnas,  where 
he  soon  distinguished  himself,  and  whence  he  was  afterwards  sent  to 
finish  hit  studies  at  Upsala.  He  seems  to  have  been  very  scantily 
provided  for,  since,  in  order  to  eke  out  his  means  of  support,  he  was 
obtiged  to  give  lessons  and  employ  himself  in  translating  novels  for 
booksellers.  At  length  an  event  occurred  in  1802  which  he  himself 
has  described  as  a  most  propitious  revolution  of  fortune,  namely,  his 
being  taken  into  the  family  of  M.  Beskow,  a  merdiant,  as  tutor  to 
hii  two  sons,  one  of  whom  (Berahard)  has  distinguished  himself  as'a 
poet,  and  has  edited  some  of  Stjernstolpe's  posthumous  pieeea,  with 
an  interesting  biography  of  their  author.  From  this  event  however 
no  permanent  advantage  to  his  dreumatances  seems  to  have  resulted, 
for  notwithstanding  his  attachment  to  his  studies,  he  determined  to 
renounce  his  prospects  in  any  of  the  learned  professions,  and  to 
accept  a  small  appointment  in  a  publio  office  (the  Eriga-Expedition), 
devoting  only  Ms  leisure  time  to  literary  occupationa.  These  con- 
sisted at  first  merely  of  translations  of  Miiller^s  '  Siegfried'  and  other 
German  romances,  to  the  extent  of  about  80  volumes.  It  was  then 
that  Beskow,  wishing  to  assist  him,  ofiered  him  a  situation  in  his  own 
counting-house,  with  a  salary  more  than  double  of  what  he  then  had ; 
but  he  rejected  the  well-meant  proposal,  saying,  that  he  preferred 
drinking  water  and  writing  verses  to  drinking  wine  and  casting  up 
accounts;.  Though  he  himself  might  not  consider  the  labour  of  trans- 
lating drudgery,  that  kind  of  it  in  wbidi  he  first  engsged  was  certainly 
unworthy  of  his  talents.  Therefore  although  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  he  did  not  undertake  some  original  work  of  similsr  extent,  it 
was  not  without  advantage  to  the  literature  of  his  own  country  t^at 
he  afterwarda  transplanted  into  it  some  of  the  productions  oi  such 
writers  as  Cervantes,  Wieland,  and  Voltaire.  Besides  '  Don  Quixote,' 
'Oberon,'  and  some  of  the  tales  of  Voltaire,  his  translations  of  this 
dass  include  those  of  Pope's  '  Rape  of  tibie  Lock,'  and  Blumauer's 
'JEneis'  (which  latter  poem  he  completed  by  adding  the  three  last 
books,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  in  many  respects  even  superior 
to  the  original) ;  not  to  mention  a  number  of  minor  pieces,  both  from 
ancient  and  modem  poets.  Among  his  original  productions,  which 
aro  comparatively  few,  the  principal  are,  '  Lunkentus,'  a  dramatio 
popular  tradition ;  the  'Argonauts ; '  and  his  comic  tales  in  verse. 

Notwithstanding  his  decided  taste  for  works  of  fancy  and  humour, 
aatire,  and  wit,  his  reading  extended  to  others  of  a  venr  different  olass, 
to  mathematics  and  the  physical  scienoes,  geology,  and  aatronomy,  to 
which  last  study  he  was  greatly  attached.  According  to  his  biographer 
Beskow,  the  same  remarkable  sort  of  contrast  disphiyed  itself  in  his 
conversation,  for  he  would  pasa  alternately  from  the  gayest  and 
liveliest  topics  to  the  most  serious— from  the  most  playful  to  the  moat 


profound.  Hii  oonversational  powers  were  in  faet  of  the  hlghesl 
order :  it  was  ihere  that  the  originality  of  his  mind  iuUy  diipUyed 
itself,  for  he  possessed  suoh  extraordinary  improviaUare  talents,  tiiat 
he  would  delight  his  auditors  almost  an  entiro  evening  by  a  continual 
flow  of  wit  and  doquence,  which  carried  away  both  hiouelf  and  his 
hearers.  These  captivating  qualities  and  the  amiableness  of  his 
personal  character,  his  frankness  and  his  disinterestedness,  caused  Us 
society  to  be  greatly  sought  after  by  all  who  were  distioguished  in 
literature  and  art ;  whence  it  waa  said  of  him  that  he  was  not  only 
known  to  all  Sweden,  but  intimate  with  one  half  of  it.  He  constantly 
refused  however  to  become  a  member  of  any  literary  society,  for  which 
institutions  he  entertained  no  great  respect.  His  epistolary  corre* 
spondence  wss  very  extensive,  and  was  marked  by  the  same  qualities 
aa  hia  conversation,  though  hitherto  but  a  few  specimens  of  it  have 
been  published  by  his  biographer.  He  had  commenced  a  tranalation 
of  Ariosto,  but  did  not  live  to  make  any  great  progress  with  it,  being 
carried  off  by  a  paralytic  attack  on  the  17th  of  September  1881. 

(Beikow,  ifinnestedening.) 

STOBiE'US^  JOANNES,  a  native  of  Stobi  hi  Macedonia,  whence  ho 
derives  Ids  name  Stobseus,  lived  either  at  the  end  of  the  5th  or  in 
the  6th  century  of  our  era.  Respecting  his  life  no  particulars  are 
known.  We  possess  through  him  a  number  of  extracts  from  ancient 
Greek  writers.  He  collected  them  in  the  course  of  his  extensive  reading 
from  more  than  five  hundrod  authors,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  and 
put  them  together,  and  arranged  them  accordmg  to  subjects  for  the 
use  and  instruction  of  hia  son  Septimius.  We  are  thus  indebted  to 
Stobseus  not  only  for  an  immense  number  of  fragments  of  well-known 
ancient  writers,  but  some  authors  would  be  altogether  unknown  to  ua 
if  StobsBus  had  not  preserved  their  names,  together  with  some  of  their 
sentiments.  The  words  of  Greek  poets  aro  of  course  quoted  verbatim, 
but  in  regard  to  prose  writers  he  followed  two  different  methods ; 
sometimes  he  quotes  the  author's  own  words,  and  gives  us  real 
extracts,  and  sometimes  he  gives  a  mere  summary  or  epitome  of  what 
his  author  contained.  He  himself  called  this  anthology  from  Greek 
literature,  'AyOoX^ioy  iickay&y,  aaro^vyixxLrwv,  tuoQjiKwv,  and  divided 
it  into  four  books.  But  the  work  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  somewhat 
different  form.  In  our  manuscripts  it  is  dirided  into  three  books^ 
which  form  two  separate  works.  The  first  and  second  books  are 
usually  cdled  'EfcXo^od  ^vo-ikoI,  dioXcirriical,  ical  ^Otfcal,  and  the  third 
* hvBokiiyiov,  or  Sermones.  It  has  therefore  been  supposed  that  one 
book  of  Stobseua  ia  lost,  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  *  Sermones' 
oontain  the  third  and  fourth  books  in  one,  according  to  the  original 
division.  It  is  true  that  the  third  book  at  present  consists  of  127  or 
128  chapters,  while  in  the  time  of  Photiua  the  two  last  books  together 
only  contained  100  chapters.  This  difference  in  number  however 
may  be  accounted  for  by  supposmg  that  some  of  the  larger  ohaptera 
were  divided  by  copyists  into  two  or  mora  smaller  ones. 

The  editio  prinoeps  of  the  'Eclogss'  is  that  by  W.  Canter,  foL, 
Antwerp,  1675,  with  a  Latin  translation.  It  waa  reprinted,  together 
with  the  'Sermones'  (the  first  edition  of  which  was  edited  by  Trin- 
cavelli,  4to,  Venice,  1686),  in  foL  Geneva,  1609.  (X  Gmner  published 
^  three  editions  of  the  'Sermones,'  under  the  title,  *  J.  Stobsei  Sentratia^' 
!  Tigur.,  1648;  Basil.,  1549;  and  Tigur.,  1699,  with  many  arbitrary 
alterations.  The  best  modem  edition  of  the  'Edogss'  is  that  by 
A.  H.  L.  Heeren,  with  notes  and  a  Latin  translation,  2  vols.  8vo^ 
Gottingen,  1792-1801;  and  the  best  edition  of  the  'Sermones'  is  that 
by  T.  GaiBford,  4  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1822,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1823 
and  1868,  in  4  vols.  8va  A  complete  edition  of  both  works  of 
Stobseus  has  been  published  by  Tauchnits,  8  vols.  Idmo^Leipsg^  1838. 

(SchoU,  QetchickU  der  Oriech.  LU^  ill,  p.  896-414.) 

STOCKS^  JOHN  E.,  M.D.,  was  bom  in  1822.  He  was  educated 
for  the  medical  profession  at  University  College^  London.  Hera  ho 
diBtinguiahed  himself  in  his  classes,  and  especially  attached  himself  to 
the  study  of  botany.  He  obtained  an  appointment  in  the  East  India 
Company's  service,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  for  his  acquaint- 
ance with  plants.  He  was  sent  to  Scinde  and  Beloochistan  to  report 
on  their  vegetable  riches,  and  returned  laden  with  specimens  and 
information.  He  came  back  to  England  about  the  year  1864,  intend- 
ing to  work  up  his  numerous  materials  for  publication.  His  health 
however  failed  him,  and  after  having  deposited  his  coUeotions  at  Kew, 
he  retired  to  Dottingham,  near  Hull,  where  he  died  in  September  1854. 

STODART,  JAMES,  F.R.a,  a  maker  of  surgical  instruments  and 
superior  articles  of  cutlery  in  London,  who,  like  his  fellow  tradesman, 
Mr.  Pepjs  [PsFTS,  William  Haslxdhts]  acquired  distinction  as  a 
man  of  science,  chiefly  however  by  its  application  to  his  own  buuneas^ 
for  he  did  not  make  philosophical  resesrches,  though  he  became  the 
companion  and  friendly  assistant  €d  those  who  did.  Mr.  Stodart's 
pubUc  history  is  oooneoted,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  that  of  a 
peculiar  description  of  steeL  Some  years  prior  to  the  begiuning  of  this 
century,  Dr.  Helenus  Scott,  of  Bombay,  afterwards  first  member  of 
the  Medical  Board  of  that  Presidency,  transmitted  to  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  specimens  of  a  substanoe  called 
by  the  natives  of  India,  by  whom  it  was  manufactured,  WoaUt,  which 
was  considered  to  be  a  kind  of  steeL  Its  nature  and  properties  were 
investigated  by  Dr.  George  Pearson,  F.R.S.,  a  leading  ohemist  of  tiie 
time^  whose  results  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  and  publiahed 
in  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions'  for  1796.  Various  professional 
and  other  persons,  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  concurred 
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with  Dr.  Fetnon  in  this  inquiry,  by  which  it  was  asoerUinad  that 
woota  waa  in  fact  steel  of  a  particular  kind.  Among  theae  waa  the 
subject  of  the  preaent  article.  "That  ingenioua  artiat^  Mr.  Stodart," 
Dr.  Pearson  atatea  in  the  paper  alluded  to,  "forged  a  piece  of  woota  at 
the  deaire  of  the  preaident,  for  a  penknife,  at  the  temperature  of 
^nition  in  the  dark.  It  received  the  requisite  temper"  ["  at  the  tem- 
perature of  460*  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,"  Dr.  Pearson  adda  in  a  note 
from  Mr.  Stodarf  a  letter  to  Sir  Joseph.]  **  The  edge  waa  aa  fine, 
and  cut  aa  well  as  the  beat  steel  knifeu  Notwithstaoding  the  difficulty 
and  labour  in  forging,  Mr.  Stodart  from  this  trial  was  of  opinion  that 
woota  ia  superior  for  many  purposea  to  any  steel  uaed  in  thia  country. 
He  thought  it  would  carry  a  finer,  stronger,  and  more  durable  edge 
and  point  Hence  it  might  be  particularly  Taluable  for  lanceta  and 
other  chirurgical  inetruments."  Woota  subsequently  received  the 
appellation  of  Indian  steel,  further  information  showing  it  to  be  a 
variitj  of  caatsteel.  The  observations  thus  made  appear  to  have 
constituted  the  germ  of  ita  future  application  to  the  manufacture  of 
surgical  instrumeuts,  and  othera  in  which  great  perfection  and 
durability  of  edge  waa  required,  and  which,  for  a  long  period,  re- 
wuded  Mr.  Stodart's  skill  and  sagacity.  It  is  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  intellectual  endowments  are  distributed  amoog 
different  minds,  that  his  contemporary,  Ur.  Pepya,  who  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  wooti,  though  pos- 
sessing equal  professional  skill,  and  probably  greater  scientific 
qualifications,  failed  to  recognise  its  superiority. 

L&e  other  artists  practically  experienced  in  the  production  and  nee 
of  certain  substances,  or  skilled  in  the  conduct  of  peculiar  proceases 
and  operatiooa,  Mr.  Stodart  at  various  periods  gave  valuable  assistance 
to  experimental  philosophers.  Thus,  the  knife-edges  of  CSapt.  Eater*a 
[Kateb,  Henry]  original  invariable  pendulum  were  forged  by  him 
from  a  piece  of  fine  wootz.  Dr.  Thomas  Thomson  and  Sir.  H.  Davy 
having  united  in  condudiog  that  the  changes  of  colour  produced  by 
heat  on  the  aurfaoe  of  polished  steel,  probably  did  not  depend  on  the 
oxidation  of  the  metaX  Mr.  Stodarb^  who  had  made  many  accurate 
expeiimenta  on  the  tempering  of  steel,  and  was  therefore  familiar  with 
those  changea  and  their  relations  to  the  temperaturea  at  which  they 
occur,  sent  specimens  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  indicating  that  when  the 
air  waa  excluded  the  colour  of  the  steel  did  not  change.  On  receiving 
theae.  the  great  chemist  invited  him  to  assist  in  some  new  trials  on  the 
aubject,  in  which  it  was  found  that  when  polished  eteel  was  heated 
in  pure  hydrogen  or  azote,  or  in  pure  olive-oil,  no  change  of  colour 
took  place.  This  proved  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stodart'a  previous 
opinion,  that  the  changes  of  colour  produced  during  the  tempering  of 
steel  are  owing  to  the  formation  and  increase  of  a  plate  of  oxide. 
Sir  H.  Davy's  letter  describing  the  experiments  was  inserted  by  Dr. 
Thomson  in  the  'Annals  of  Philosophy'  for  February  1818,  voL  L,  p. 
181.  Sir  H.  Davy  records  Mr.  Stodart'a  asaiatance,  with  that  of  Messrs. 
Pepys,  Allen,  and  Faraday,  in  the  experimenta  made  at  the  Royal 
Institution  and  at  the  London  Institution,  which  are  in  hia  paper  on 
the  magnetic  phenomena  produced  by  electricity,  forming  part  of  the 
'  Philoaophical  Transaciiona '  for  1821.  On  the  7th  of  June  in  that 
year  Mr.  Stodart  waa  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society. 

Mr.  Stodart  waa  one  of  the  earlier  appredatora  and  frienda  of  Mr. 
Faraday  [Fabadat,  Michael],  who,  when  chemical  asaiatant  in  the 
Royal  Institution,  waa  engaged  with  him  in  a  series  of  experiments  on 
the  aUoya  of  steel,  which  were  pursued  for  aevend  years  in  the 
laboratory  of  that  eatablishment,  of  which  Mr.  Stodart  was  an  active 
member.  In  the  earlier  part  of  these  researches,  Mr.  Faraday  analysed 
a  specimen  of  the  Indian  steel  cut  from  one  of  the  cakes  which  had 
hwa  originally  preaented  to  Mr.  Stodart  hy  Sir  Joseph  Banka.  Beddea 
iron  and  carbon  (the  well-known  constituents  of  sted),  it  yidded  nothing 
but  very  minute  proportions  of  Uie  earths,  ailioa,  and  alumina,  to  the 
presence  of  which,  or  rather  that  of  thdr  baaea,  ailicon  and  aluminium, 
ita  peculiar  excellence  haa  accordingly  been  referred.  The  results  of 
the  united  researches  of  the  cutler  and  the  chemist  were  firat  pub- 
lished in  the  'Quarterly  Journal  of  Sdence'  for  July  1820  (voL  ix.), 
pp.  819-880,  in  a  paper  entitled  '  Experimenta  on  the  Alloys  of  Sted, 
made  with  a  View  to  ita  Improvement.'  The  authors,  in  the  course 
of  these  experiments,  formed  artifidd  woota;  at  a  time  when  this  waa 
not  the  object  of  research,  and  also  sucoeeided,  by  the  addition  of 
alumina  to  pure  ateel,  in  producing  a  specimen  which  had  all  the 
appreciable  charactera  of  the  best  Bombay  woota.  **  Together  with 
some  others  of  the  metala,  the  following,"  it  is  stated,  ^  have  been 
alloyed  with  both  English  and  Indian  steel,  and  in  various  propor- 
tions :  platinum,  rhodium,  gold,  silver,  nickel,  copper,  and  tin."  The 
dloy  of  sted  with  a  minute  portion  of  ailver  (g^th)  waa  found  to  be 
deddedly  saperior  to  the  very  best  unalloyed  ateel;  that  with  rhodium 
waa  auperior  in  a  atill  higher  degree^  but  aa  the  aoardty  of  that  metd 
would  operate  against  ita  introiduction  to  any  great  extent,  it  ii 
probable,  the  authors  condude,  that  the  alloy  of  ailver  with  ateel  ia 
the  most  vduable  of  thoae  they  had  made,  *nd  they  announce  intended 
triala  with  that  metd  in  the  large  way.  In  the  year  1822  they  pro- 
duced another  paper  'On  the  Alloya  of  Steel,' which  waa  communi- 
cated to  the  Royal  Sodety,  printed  in  the  '  Philoaophicd  Transactions' 
for  that  year,  and  reprinted  in  the  '  Annals  of  Philosophy '  for  1828. 
It  commencea  with  the  information,  that,  *'the  alloys  of  sted,  made  on 
a  small  scde  in  the  laboratory  of  the  Royd  Institution,  proving  to  be 
good,  and  the  experimenta  having  exdted  a  very  oontdderable  degree 


of  interest  both  at  home  and  abroad,  gave  encouragement  to  attempt 
the  work  on  a  more  extended  aede,  and  we  have  now  the  pleaaore  oC 
atating,**  aay  the  authors,  "that  alloys  nmilar  to  thoae  made  in  the 
Royd  Institution,  have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  manu&etuie; 
and  that  they  prove  to  be^  in  point  of  exceUenoe,  in  every  reapeet 
equal,  if  not  auperior,  to  the  smaller  produetiona  of  the  Uboraftory. 
Previoua  hovrever,  to  extending  the  work,  the  former  experiments  were 
carefully  repeated,  and  to  the  results  were  added  some  new  eombiuA- 
tions,  namely,  ateel  with  palladium,  steel  with  iridium,  and  oamxum, 
and  latterly  ated  with  chromium."  The  prindpd  results  of  theae 
extended  researches,  aa  wdl  philoaophical  as  praoticd,  are  then 
minutely  described,  and  in  the  condumon  it  is  announced  that  the 
alloys  of  silver  and  platina  with  steel  had  been  to  some  considerable 
extent  in  use  at  the  Royal  Mint,  and  that  several  of  the  alloya  had 
been  diligently  and  sucoinsfully  made  on  the  Continent.  Before  a  year 
however  had  expired  after  the  publication  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Stodart 
died.  Hii  private  residence  waa  in  Russell-square,  London,  but  his 
deoeaae  took  place  at  Edinburgh,  on  September  11, 1823,  at  the  age 
of  aixty-three.  He  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  collection  of  philo- 
aophical apparatua  to  Mr.  Faraday.  The  further  improvements  in 
the  manufacture  of  sted,  in  the  direction  they  had  taken,  would 
appear  to  have  been  stopped  by  hii  demise. 

STODDART,  SIR  JOHN,  Kkiqht,  waa  bom  in  1778  m  the  pariah 
of  St  Jamea's,  Westminster,  but  his  father,  who  waa  a  lieutenant  in 
the  navy,  residing  in  Wiltshire,  he  reodved  hia  early  education  in  the 
grammar-school  at  Salisbury  under  Dr.  Skinner.  Hia  proficiency  in 
Qreek  at  this  school  ocoasioned  his  bdcg  sent  to  the  Univerdty  of 
Oxford,  where  he  waa  entered  at  Christchureh  College  in  1790,  and 
graduated  as  B.A.  in  1794.  He  at  first  studied  divinity,  but  feeling 
an  inclination  for  the  law  he  proceeded  B.C.L.  in  1798,  and  D.C.L.  in 
1801.  In  the  meantime  he  had  not  neglected  generd  literature,  and 
in  1796  and  1798  he  had  published  translations  of  Sohiller^s  two 
dramas  of '  Fiasco '  and  '  Don  Carlos,'  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Noehden, 
but  to  which  only  their  initials  appeared  on  the  title-page.  At  this 
period  he  took  a  favourable  view  of  the  French  revolution,  and  in 
1797  published  a  triiuslation  from  the  French,  entitled  '  The  Five 
Men ;  or  a  View  of  the  Proceedings  and  Prindples  of  the  E!zecutive 
Directory  of  France,  with  the  Livea  of  the  present  members.'  In  1801 
he  waa  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  Advocates,  and  published 
'Remarks  on  Locd  Scenery  and  Manners  in  Scotland,  during  the  years 
1799  and  1800,'  in  2  vols,  iio.  In  1803,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Sir  William  Scott,  he  was  appointed  king's  advocate  and  admirdty 
advocate  in  Mdta,  in  which  situation  he  remdned  nearly  four  years, 
when  he  returned  to  England,  and  resumed  his  practice  in  the  courts 
of  Doctors' Commons,  in  1810  he  commenced  writing  on  politicd 
subjects  in  the  '  Times  '  newspaper,  hia  oontributiona  being  marked 
J.  S.,  and  this  led  to  his  becoming  the  politicd  editor  in  1812.  Hia 
writings  in  this  paper  were  distinguished  by  great  energy,  the  pos- 
aession  of  much  varied  knowledge,  a  dear  style,  with  a  power  of  fufmi- 
nation,  too  often  founded  on  mere  prejudice,  that  occaaioned  his 
recdving  the  sobriquet  of  Dr.  Slop,  and  as  such  he  was  burlesqued  by 
(George  Cruikshank  in  the  paiodiea  and  satirea  published  by  Hone. 
Dr.  Stoddart  ia  add  to  have  taken  Burke  as  his  model,  but  he  failed 
in  reaching  to  any  greater  umilarity  than  that  arising  from  their 
dislike  to  the  course  taken  by  the  French  revolution,  which,  in  the 
doctor's  case,  displayed  itaelf  in  hia  rancoroua  denundationB  of  Bona- 
parte and  his  policy.  He  held  thia  important  post  till  the  doae  of 
1816,  when,  in  consequence,  it  ia  add,  of  the  disapprovd  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  continued  violence  of  his  attacks  on  the  now  imprisoned 
emperor,  his  connection  with  the  *  Times*  was  dissolved,  and  in  1817 
he  started  an  oppoaition  paper  cdled  'The  New  Timea.'  It  waa 
unsuccessful,  and  in  a  abort  time  he  left  it,  retired  to  private  life,  and 
to  hia  practice  aa  an  advocate.  In  1826  he  was  appomted  ohiefjuaiioe 
and  judge  of  the  Yice-Admirdty  Court  of  Mdta,  being  knighted  at  the 
same  time,  and  in  that  office  he  distinguished  himself  by  the  able 
and  conacientioua  manner  in  which  he  discharged  hia  dutiea,  until 
hia  ntum  to  England  in  1889.  From  that  time  till  hia  death  he 
led  a  private  life,  in  which  he  was  much  and  widely  eateemed|  but 
oecadonally  publiahed  pamphlets  on  legd  subjecte,  and  took  eon- 
dderable  intereat  in  the  reform  of  the  law,  being  one  of  the  earliest 
membera  of  the  Law  Amendment  Society.  He  alro  wrote  'An 
Introduction  to  Qenerd  History,'  and  a  'Universd  Grammar;  or 
Sdence  of  Language,'  which  were  printed  in  the  *  Encydopsedta 
Metropolitana,'  but  have  likewise  appeared  aa  aeparate  worka.  A 
'Statisticd,  Adminiatrative,  and  Commercid  Chart  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  compiled  from  parliamentary  and  other  authentic  doou- 
ments,'  waa  another  of  his  produetiona.  He  died  at  Brompton-aquare, 
near  London,  on  February  16, 1856 ;  and  on  the  firat  meeting  of  the 
Law  Amendment  Sodety  after  hia  death,  Lord  Brougham  pronoiinced 
a  warm  enlogium  on  his  memory. 

STOFFLER,  JOHN,  a  celebrated  German  astronomer,  who  vras 
bom  December  10, 1462,  at  Justingen  in  Swabia  He  was  appointed 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Univerdty  of  Tubmgen  (in  Wirtem- 
berg),  where,  beddes  pure  mathematica,  he  Uught  aatronomy  and 
geography,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  su«cessful  in  gaining  the 
esteem  of  his  numerous  pupils,  among  whom  are  said  to  have  been 
Mdancthon  and  Sebastian  Milnater.  In  the  year  1680  he  made  a 
journey  to  Vienna,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  inatallation  of  a  pro- 
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fenor  of  matiiemaiicB  in  the  uniTenity  of  that  city ;  and,  according  to 
Melohior  Adam,  he  died  of  a  coDtagiouB  malady  at  Blaabeaxen, 
February  16,  in  the  following  year,  being  seTenty-nine  yean  of  age. 

Aocoi^diog  to  the  practice  of  astronomers  in  that  age,  StoMer  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  computation  of  ephemeridee,  and  he  appean 
to  haTe  been  first  brought  into  notice  by  continuing  the  series  which 
Miiller  rRegiomontanus)  had  commenced.  He  constructed  an  astro- 
Ube,  which  was  intended  to  be  used  as  an  instrument  for  making 
celestial  observations,  and  on  the  plane  of  which  were  projected  the 
circles  of  the  sphere:  an  account  of  the  astrolabe  was  given  by  him  in 
a  tract  which  was  published  at  Tubingen  in  1613 ;  and  in  the  same 
tract  there  is  given  an  account  of  an  instrument  for  determining  the 
hour  of  the  day  by  an  observed  altitude  of  the  sun. 

Stoffler  employed  himself  on  the  subject  of  reforming  the  Julian 
Calendar,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  was  the  first  who  proposed  to 
rectify  the  error  of  that  oalendar  by  the  omission  of  ten  days  in  one 
year,  in  order  to  make  the  succeeding  days  of  the  year  correspond,  as 
at  first,  to  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptia-  It  is  said  also  that 
Stoffler  offered  nis  project  to  the  Lateran  council,  and  that  it  was  not 
accepted.  Besides  the  ephemeridee^  and  the  above-mentioned  tract 
on  Uie  use  of  the  astrolabe,  Stoffler  published  astronomical  tables 
(Tubingen,  1500) ;  a  tract  on  the  calendar  (Oppenheim,  1518} ;  and  a 
oommentuy  on  the  Sphere  of  Produs  (Tubingen,  1531). 

•STOKES,  GEORGE  GABRIEL,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  F.RS.,  who  has 
taken  a  very  high  rank  among  mathematicians  and  physicists  of  the 
age,  is  of  Irish  origin,  but  was  educated  at  the  school  of  Christ's 
Hospital,  London,  whence  he  was  sent  to  Pembroke  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where,  as  senior  vnraogler,  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.  in  1841, 
and  became  a  fellow  of  his  college.  He  succeeded  Dr.  King  as  Lucasian 
Professor  of  Hathematics  in  the  University  in  the  year  1849. 

On  the  5th  of  June  1851,  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  received  the  Rumford  Medal  by  an  award  of  the  Council  of  that 
body  in  the  following  year,  for  his  capital  "discovery  of  the  change  in 
the  refrangibility  of  light'*  The  researches  of  which  this  discovery 
was  the  principal,  though  by  no  means  the  only  result,  originated  in  a 
consideration  by  Professor  Stokes  of  the  very  remarkable  phenomenon 
discovered  l^  Sir  John  Herschel  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
which,  though  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  transparent  and  colourless 
like  water,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  lights  exhibits  nevertheless, 
in  certain  aspects,  and  under  certain  incidences  of  the  light,  a  beautiful 
celestial  blue  colour.  This  had  been  shown  by  Sir  David  Brewster  to 
be  a  particular  case  of  the  general  phenomenon  of  the  chromatic  dis- 
persion of  light  within  the  substance  of  transparent  bodies,  whether 
solid  or  Hquid.  But  Professor  Stokes  determined  that  in  the  phe- 
nomenon of  internal  dispersion  so  called  the  refrangibility  of  light  is 
changed,  incident  light  of  definite  refrangibility  giving  rise  to  dispersed 
light  of  various  retrangibilities ;  also  that  the  colour  of  light  is  in 
general  changed  by  internal  dispersion,  the  new  colour  always 
corresponding  to  the  new  refrangibility;  and  it  being  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifierence  whether  the  incident  rays  belong  to  the  visible  or 
invisible  part  of  the  spectrum.  And  further,  that  Uie  phenomena  of 
internal  dispersion  are  perfectly  conformable  to  the  supposition  that 
the  production  of  light,  of  chemical  changes  (attributed  to  a  special 
radiation  termed  actinic),  and  of  phosphoreeoence  (when  excited  by 
the  previous  action  of  light,)  are  merely  different  effects  of  the  same 
cause.  The  experiments  and  inductions  on  which  these  conclusions 
are  founded  are  detailed  in  a  paper  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions* 
for  1852,  of  which  it  occupies  100  psges.  An  abstract  will  be  found 
in  the  '  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,'  voL  vi,  p.  195,  and  in  the 
'Philosophical  Magaiine*  for  November  1852.  The  subject  is  con- 
tinued in  a  shorter  memoir  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions'  for  the 
following  year.  Having  in  his  first  paper  suggested  the  term 
fiuoraceHce  (from  flnor-spar,  which  exhibits  the  same  phenomenon), 
to  denote  the  general  appearance  of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine, 
as  already  described,  and  of  similar  media,  the  author  now  substitutes 
that  term,  a  single  word  not  implying  the  adoption  of  any  theory,  for 
that  of  internal  dispersion,  which  he  shows  to  be  inconvenient,  even 
if  not  untrue. 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1854,  Professor 
Stokes  was  elected  one  of  the  two  secretaries,  to  which  office  he  has 
been  annually  re-elected,  and  which  he  now  holds  (June  1857). 

Professor  Stokes  has  instituted  a  series  of  experiments  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  index  of  friction  in  different  gases,  which  are 
in  progress,  under  his  direction,  at  the  Physical  Observatory  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  at  Kew,  near 
London.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  these  experiments  175/.  was 
appropriated  in  1851  from  the  annual  grant  of  1000/.  to  the  Royal 
Society  by  the  government^  to  be  employed  in  aiding  the  promotion 
of  science  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  is  Uie  author  of  papers  on 
various  subjects  of  mathematical  physics  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society,'  and  in  the  third  and  fourth  series 
of  the  '  PhUoflophical  Biagazine; '  in  vols.  xxi.  and  xxiL  of  the  third, 
for  the  years  1842  and  1843,  he  discusses  the  analytical  condition  of 
the  rectilinear  motion  of  fluids,  with  his  colleague  Professor  Challis, 
with  whom  he  has  in  the  same  work  discussed  various  other  subjects. 
In  recent  volumes  will  be  found  supplementary  papers  on  the  change 
of  the  refrangibility  of  light  and  on  fluorescence. 

It  is  important  to  notice  hate  the   remarkable  view — in  fact,  a  dia- 
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covery  in  itself— which  the  theory  of  transversal  vibrations  has  led 
Professor  Stokes  to  take,  of  what  it  is  not  incorrect  to  term,  in  one 
respect,  the  physical  nature  of  the  luminiferous  ether.  WMle  con- 
ceiving it  to  be  a  fluid,  as  regards  the  motion  of  the  earth  and  planets 
through  it,  he  finds  that  it  must  be  regarded  as  an  elastic  solid  in 
treating  of  the  vibrations  of  light  This  conclusion  is  one  of  the 
highest  importance  in  connection  with  the  philosophy  of  the  nature  of 
matter,  and  the  relations  to  space  and  to  each  other  of  different  orders 
of  matter.  We  may  hope,  from  the  ssgacity  of  the  mind  which  has 
arrived  at  it,  much  further  progress  in  the  same  direction.  Nor  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  independent  re-disoov^  of  a  result  long  previously 
attained  by  Young  [Youva,  Thomas]  any  diminution  of  the  merit  of 
its  second  discoverer. 

In  his  own  University  Professor  Stokes  gives  annually  a  course  of 
lectures  on  the  sciences  of  Hydrostatics,  Mechanics,  and  Optics,  which 
is  both  theoretical  and  practical,  and  has  particular  reference  to  the 
physical  theory  of  light  By  the  admirable  provision  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  do  la  Beche,  he  has  ror  several  years  past  delivered  lectures  on 

Senend  physics,  elementary  and  practical,  to  the  students  of  the 
[etropoUtan  School  of  Science  applied  to  Mining  and  the  Arts,  at  the 
Museum  of  Practical  Qeology  in  London. 

STOLBKRG,  CHRISTIAN,  COUNT,  was  the  son  of  Count  ChristUn 
Qunther,  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Stolberg-Stolbeig,  one  of  the  most 
ancient  families  in  Oermany,  but  who  had  accepted  an  office  in  the 
household  of  Sophia  Magdalene,  the  widow  of  Christian  VI.,  king  of 
Denmark.  Christian  was  bom  in  Hamburg  on  October  15, 1748,  and 
was  educated  at  the  University  of  Qottingen,  where,  with  his  brother, 
he  soon  distinguished  himself  by  his  love  of  literature,  and  by  his 
poetical  talents.  BUs  works  were  published  in  connection  with  those 
of  his  brother,  and  may  be  best  mentioned  with  them,  but  we  may 
say  here  that  in  style  he  wss  a  follower  of  Klopstock,  and  an  admirer 
and  imitator  of  the  classics.  He  was  the  author  of  'Belsazer,'  and 
'  Otanes,'  dramas  in  blank  verse  with  lyrical  unrhymed  choruses ;  a 
translation  of  Sophocles;  and  'Qedichte  aus  dem  Qriechischen' 
('Poems  from  the  Greek').  The  dramas  have  no  great  merit, and 
were  not  adapted  for  theatrical  representation.  His  reputation  rests 
on  his  miscellaneous  poems,  which  contain  interesting  pictures  of 
domestic  life  and  manners,  and  a  pleasing  expression  of  tender  feelings, 
which  is  peculiarly  shown  in  those  poems  written  on  his  brother's 
death.  After  filling,  a  few  unimportant  public  offices  he  retired,  on 
his  marriage  in  1777  to  the  Countess  of  Reventlow,  to  his  estate  of 
Windebye,  near  Eckemfdrde  in  Schleswig,  and  died  on  the  18th  of 
January  1821. 

STOLBERG,  LEOPOLD  FRIEDRICH,  the  brother  of  the  preceding^ 
was  bom  on  November  7, 1750,  at  Bramstedt  in  Holstein.  He  pro- 
secuted his  studies  with  his  elder  brother,  and  like  him  became  early 
associated  with  the  band  of  poets,  Biirger,  Voss,  and  Holty,  then 
flourishing.  like  his  brother,  he  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  his  flrst  literary  production  was  a  translation  of  the  Iliad, 
which,  though  not  rendered  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  reproduces 
much  of  the  flre  and  vigour  of  the  original.  He  then  with  his  brother 
made  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  a  part  of  which  was  performed  on  foot  in 
company  with  Gothe  and  Lavater,  and  having  visited  Milan,  Piedmont, 
and  Savoy,  they  returned  to  Copenhagen.  In  1777,  soon  after  their 
return,  the  prince-bishop  of  Liibeck  constituted  Friedrich  his  minister 
plenipotentiary  at  the  Danish  court,  and  the  marriage  of  Christian  in  the 
same  year  having  separated  the  brothers  for  a  time,  Friedrich  employed 
himself  on  his  translations  of  four  of  the  dramas  of  .^schylus,  wMch 
contain  the  same  defects  and  the  same  merits  as  his  translation  of  the 
Iliad.  He  also  composed  his  dramas  of  'Theseus'  and  'Der  Siiug- 
ling,'  both  formed  upon  classical  models ;  the  latter  containing  some 
vigorous  passages  expressive  of  a  mother's  grief  for  the  loss  of  an 
infant  In  1782  he  married  Agnes  von  Witzleben,  a  lady  whom  he  had 
celebrated  in  some  of  his  poems,  and  whose  death  in  1788  he  comme- 
morated in  others.  During  their  union,  in  1785,  he  waa  entrusted 
vrith  an  important  mission  from  the  court  of  Denmark  to  that  of 
Russia,  which  having  fulfilled,  he  retired  to  Neuenburg,  in  Prussia, 
where  he  wrote  *  Der  Island,'  a  novel  as  it  is  called,  but  of  which  only 
a  slight  fiction  of  plot  is  used  to  introduce  his  own  and  his  brother's 
family  with  a  few  young  friends,  and  the  rest  is  entirely  dialogue  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  containing  many  sound  observations  on  morals 
and  manners,  vivid  reconmiendations  of  religion  and  virtue,  pleasing 
descriptions  of  scenery  occasionally,  and  literary  judgments  on  various 
authors.  Among  these  the  admiration  of  the  Greek  authors  is  warmly 
expressed,  and  to  Ossian,  whom  he  subsequently  translated,  is  assigned 
a  very  high  rank.  On  ike  death  of  his  wife  Friedrich  went  to  reside 
with  his  brother  in  Holstein,  and  in  the  spiing  of  1789  he  was  again 
selected  as  minister  from  Denmark,  then  menaced  by  an  invasion  from 
Prussia,  to  the  court  of  Berlin  to  divert  the  impending  storm.  He 
was  successful,  and  he  continued  to  reside  at  Berlin,  where  in  1790  he 
married  the^Countess  Sophie  von  Redem,  with  whom  he  set  out  on  an 
extensive  tour,  comprising  a  considerable  part  of  Germany,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  including  Sicily,  an  account  of  which  was  published 
in  1794  under  the  title  of  'Reise  duroh  Deutachland,  die  Schweiz, 
Italien,  und  Sicilien,'  in  4  volumes.  It  contains  some  well^painted 
descriptions,  and  much  poetical  enthusiasm,  but  is  extremely  disoursivew 
In  it  are  inserted  his  poetical  epistlea  to  Ebert  which  he  denominated 
'  Heeperides.'    After  an  absence  of  eighteen  months,  he  returned,  and 
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WM  made  ohlef-minkter  of  the  prince-Ufthop  ef  Lftbeck,  of  wMeh  office 
he  fulfilled  the  dntles  irith  eeal  and  ability ;  bat  the  oonoemt  of  thii 
small  state  oonld  not  occupy  all  his  attentioii,  aod  he  translated  the 
last  disoonne  of  Socrates^  and  some  of  the  dialogaes  of  Plato,  the  notea 
to  which  g;aTe  gfeat  ofifenoe  to  the  admiren  of  the  French  reTolntion 
then  in  progress.  On  the  death  of  Oatherine  of  Russia  in  1797  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia  to  compliment  the  emperor  Paul  on  his 
accession.  Friedrich  had  been  hitherto  a  aealous  Protestant,  and  in 
his  '  Sendsohreiben  an  einen  holsteidiseher  Eirohspielfogt  In  Sehwe* 
den/  ('  Epistles  to  a  Holstein  Parleh-beadle  in  Sweden  *)  luid  defended 
LuUieranism  vigorously ;  but  apparently  alarmed  at  the  course  the 
revolution  was  taking  in  France,  on  wliich  the  Protestant  section  of 
Germany,  in  his  opinion,  looked  with  too  favourable  an  eye,  he  relin- 
quidied  his  office,  repaired  to  Miinster,  and  with  his  whole  family  was 
there  admitted  into  the  Roman  CathoUo  Church.  His  conversion  pro^ 
duced  a  great  sensation  in  Germany,  aod  embroiled  him  with  many  of 
his  fHends^  particularly  with  J.  H.  Voss,  but  not  with  his  brother,  who 
continuing  a  Lutheran  remained  as  attached  as  ever.  On  his  conver> 
sion  he  commenced  his  'Geschichte  der  Religion  Jesu  Christi,'  of 
which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  15  volumes  in  1806.  It  com- 
mences with  the  creation,  and  comprises  much  of  secular  as  well  as 
ecdesiastical  history.  It  was  considered  so  able  that  Pope  Pius  TIL 
caused  it  to  be  translated  into  Italian,  which  was  performed  by  J.  G. 
de  Rossi  and  Henri  Keller,  and  published  in  1824.  Count  von  Stolberg 
also  translated  two  treatises  of  St  Augustin,  and  a  few  other  small 
works  on  religious  subjects,  but  his  chief  production  at  this  period  was 
his  'Leben  dee  Alfred's  dee  Grossen,'  published  in  1815,  a  monarch 
whom  he  indirectly  claims  as  an  ancestor  of  his  own  family,  in  which 
work  he  (Usplays  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Anglo-Saxon  history. 
After  viflitiDg  a  married  son  in  the  summer  of  1819  at  bis  residence 
in  Soder,  where  he  completed  his  last  work,  '  Ein  Biichlein  von  der 
Liebe  *  (translated  bv  J.  Dalton  ioto  English  under  the  title  of '  A  little 
Book  of  Love  of  000*),  he  returned  to  his  own  home  at  Sondermuhlen 
near  Osnabrilck,  where  he  died  on  December  5, 1819.  His  works  are 
even  more  varied  than  we  have  indicated,  for  they  include  odes,  satires, 
fajrmns,  elegies,  fta,  but  all  his  productions  are  full  of  the  noblest 
sentiments,  the  kindliest  feelings,  and  the  holiest  aspirations,  while 
the  language  and  the  imagery  are  of  a  bolder  character  than  those  of 
his  brother.  It  may  be  remarked  of  both  the  brothers  that  they 
are  among  the  number  of  German  poets  whose  lyrical  productions 
are  in  by  far  the  greatest  portion,  unrhymed.  They  alio  in  their 
dramas  have  introduced  a  great  variety  of  the  classical  metres. 

STONE,  EDMUND,  a  mathematician  of  North  Britam.  He  was  of 
humble  origin,  having  been  the  son  of  a  gardener  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  he  was  bom  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
probablv  on  one  of  the  duke's  estatea  A  servant  of  the  family 
taught  him,  when  a  boy,  to  read ;  and  with  no  other  guide  than  his 
own  genius  he  at  length  became  learned  in  the  higher  branches  of 
mathematical  science.  The  duke,  happening  accidentally  to  become 
acquunted  with  the  extent  of  his  scientific  acquisitions,  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  from  him  an  account  of  the  steps  by  which  he  had 
attained  them,  and  learned  with  surprise  that,  from  a  deaire  to  under- 
stand the  use  of  a  rule  and  compass,  and  how  to  make  computations 
relative  to  the  art  of  building,  the  youth  from  books  only  had  taught 
himself  arithmetic  and  geometry,  together  with  as  much  of  Latin  and 
French  as  enabled  him  to  read  scientific  works  in  those  languages. 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  tiie  young  man  was  not  left  in  his 
then  obscure  situation  :  in  fkct  the  duke,  his  master,  generously  gave 
him  an  employment  which  allowed  him  to  have  sufficient  leisure  for 
his  studies ;  and  he  continued  to  cultivate  the  mathematical  sciences 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
in  1725,  and  there  is  inserted  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions' 
(vol.  xli.)  a  paper  by  him  in  which  is  an  account  of  two  lines  of  the 
third  order,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton  or  by  Mr. 
Stirling.  It  is  not  known  from  what  circumstance  Mr.  Stone  lost  the 
support  of  the  noble  family  which  had  patronised  him,  but  it  appears 
that  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  lie  subsisted  by  giving  lessons  in 
mathematics,  and  that  he  died  in  poverty  in  1768. 

Mr.  Stone  published  in  1723  a  translation  of  Bion's '  Treatise  on 
Mathematical  Instruments ; '  in  1726  a  '  Mathematical  Dictionary,'  in 
1  vol.  8vo;  and  in  1730  a  translation  of  the  Marquis  de  rH6pital*s 
*  Analyse  des  Infiniment  Petits,'  together  with  a  treatise  by  himself  on 
the  *  Method  of  Fluents,  or  the  Inverse  Method  of  Fluxions.'  This 
work  has  been  criticised  by  John  Bernoulli ;  but  the  mistakes  which 
occur  in  it  are  candidly  ascribed  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written.  In  the  following  year  Stone  published  '  The  Elements 
of  Euclid,'  in  2  vols.  8vo ;  and  in  1735  a  traiuilation  from  the  Latin  of 
Dr.  BarroVs  '  Qeometricid  Lectures.' 

STONE,  FRANK,  A.R.A.,  was  bom  at  Manchester  on  the  28rd  of 
August  1800.  The  son  of  a  cotton-spinner  and  manufacturer,  he  was 
educated  at  Manchester,  and  at  Pt-estbury  in  Cheshire,  wJth  a  view  to 
commercial  pursuits.  On  leaving  school  he  entered  his  father^s 
factory,  and  continued  in  business  until  hu  twenty-fourth  year,  when 
he  adopted  the  profession  he  has  since  so  honourably  pursued. 

In  1881  Mr.  Stone  came  to  London,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  (Old)  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours; 
and  thenoefotth,  for  some  fifteen  years,  his  pictnree— whether  illustra- 
tions of  texts  from  Shakspere,  original  fancies,  or  the  qniet>  graceful 


ftmale  stadias  which  generally  found  a  plaoe  on  the  'scresa' — ^wera 
among  the  more  attractive  of  those  contributed  to  the  annual 
exhib&ons  of  that  society.  But,  like  many  other  painters  who  have 
commenced  their  career  by  practismg  in  waterKMloors,  he  became 
ambitioas  of  excelling  in  a  vehicle  which  allowed  a  freer  and  wider 
development  of  hie  powenL  It  was  in  1840  that  he  sent  to  the  Royal 
Academy  his  first  iubjed  oil-picture,  *  The  Legend  of  Montrose.'  It 
obtained  a  good  place,  and  waa  a  decided  sucoeaa;  and  every  year 
since  then--with  the  exception  of  1855,  when  he  did  not  exhibit^ 
Mr.  Stone  has  had  the  rare  fortune  to  maintain  his  poeition  <m  the  Uns 
of  the  Royal  Academy  cKhifaitionB,  In  1841  his  picture  from  Henry 
Taylor's '  Philip  Van  Artevelde,'  afterwards  engraved  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Heart's  Misgivings,'  obtained  the  priae  at  the  British  Institution. 
His  standing  as  a  painter  in  cnl-oolours  being  secured,  he  gradually 

gave  np  his  practice  in  water-colours,  and,  looking  forward  to  aeademio 
onours,  he  iii  1847  resigned  his  connection  with  the  WaterColour 
Bomety,  that  step  being  rendered  neoessary  by  the  requirement 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  that  candidates  for  admission  to  that  body 
"ahall  not  be  members  of  any  other  society  of  artists  established 
in  London."  He  was  elected  an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Aoademy 
in  1861. 

The  fbUowing  comprise  the  more  important  of  Mr.  Stone*a  pictorea 
painted  subsequentlv  to  those  noticed  above — all  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  seoond,  being  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in  the  yeara 
mentioned  : — *  The  Interview  of  Charles  L  with  the  Infanta  of  Spain,* 
1841 ;  '  The  Bashful  Lover  and  the  Maiden  Coy '  (British  Institution, 
1842);  'Admonition,*  1842;  'The  Last  Appeal,'  1848;  *Croas-Por- 
poses,*  1844;  'Scene  fh>m  Hamlet— the  Queen  and  Ophelia,'  and 
*The  First  Appeal,'  1845;  'Evening,' 1846;  *The  Impending  Mate,' 
and  '  Mated,'  1847.  These  were  the  last  of  a  aeries  of  sentimentid 
subjects  which  were  engraved  and  had  an  immense  popularity,  but 
which  are  undoubtedly  far  from  worthy  examples  of  Mr.  Stone'a 
pencil.  In  1848  he  essayed  a  loftier  flight,  bis  chief  work  bdng 
'Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Bethany,*  a  production  displaying  very 
considerable  artistic  skill  and  fine  feeling.  '  The  Duet'  appeared  in 
1849;  in  1850  'The  Gardener's  Daughter,'  a  very  charming  readmg 
from  Tennyson's  well-known  poem ;  and  a  larger  piece  from  the 
'Tempest'  A  more  important  and  more  suooessful  Shakapcrian 
rendering,  '  The  Merchant  of  Venice— ^Bassanio  receiving  the  Letter 
announcing  Antonio's  Losses  and  Peril,'  appeared  in  1851,  and  secured 
the  artist's  election  into  the  Royal  Academy.  His  contribution  for 
1852  consisted  of  a  characteristic  portrait  of  'Dr.  Hooker  in  the 
Himalaya,  surrounded  by  his  Collections,'  and  three  small  pictures. 
In  185S  he  sent  another  Scriptural  subject — '  The  Master  is  Come^' 
a  work  whioh  in  its  calm  solemnity  of  style  aiforded  a  remarkable  oon* 
trast  to  the  piquant  grace  of  his  other  picture,  a  group  of  lively  girls 
apparently  engaged  in  the  concoction  of  some  aroh-plot,  entitled 
'  Now  I'll  tell  you  what  We'll  do.'  In  1854  he  produced  <  The  Old,  Old 
Story,'  and  the  '  Mussel  Gatherer;'  and  in  1856  '  Doubt'  In  the  pre> 
sent  year  (1 857)  hii  pictures  are,  Flaust's  *  Margaret,'  a  grave  and 
even  sombre  painting,  and  '  Bon  Jour,  MesaieurB^'  a  hilarious  group  of 
French  peasants  in  a  rustic  cart^  pcdnted  with  a  thoroughly  genial 
humour  and  truth,  which  render  it  one  of  the  most  charming  little 
works  of  its  kind  we  remember  to  have  seen ;  and  in  it  Mr.  Stone  has 
struck  upon  a  vein  which  every  one  will  rejoice  to  see  him  punne 
further.  We  have  indicated  the  leading  characteristics  of  Mr.  Stone'a 
pictures — ^a  choice  of  subject  of  considerable  range,  but  for  a  time 
tending  strongly  towards  sentimentalism,  and  iSk  the  realisation  dt  his 
theme,  along  with  a  hicid  manner  of  telling  his  story,  constant  grace 
and  beautv  of  form  and  feature,  refinement  of  style^  delioaoy  of  touch, 
occasionally  rich,  and  always  pleasing,  odour ;  but  we  ought  also  to 
add  that,  like  every  other  painter  who  loves  his  art,  ISa  later  vrorks 
evince  growing  carefulness  of  executioil  and  expansion  of  view,  and 
that  in  respect  alike  of  their  technical  and  their  mental  qualities  his 
latest  works  are  his  best.    [See  SarPLKiuMT.] 

STONE,  NICHOLAS,  master  mason  to  Cbarlea  L,  was  bom  at 
Woodsbury,  near  Exeter,  in  1580.  He  lived  three  years  in  London 
with  one  Isaac  Jones,  his  matter,  and  then  went  to  Holland,  whers  he 
worked  for  Peter  de  Reyaer,  whose  daughter  he  manied.  He  returned 
to  England  about  1614,  and  was  for  many  yean  chiefiy  employed  ia 
making  monuments  for  the  nobility  and  gentry.  In  1619,  he  was 
appointed  master  mason  for  building  the  new  Banqueting  House  of 
nhitehall^  on  whioh  he  was  engaged  two  yean  at  4sl  lOd.  per  day ; 
and  in  1626,  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Charlsa  I.,  he  waa 
appointed  master  mason  of  Windsor  Oastle.  Die  patent  ia  in 
Bymer^B  '  Fcedera,'  voL  xviiL  p.  675.  The  history  of  Stone's  works  ia 
Ailly  recorded  by  himself  in  a  pocket*book,  which  was  in  the  possesnion 
of  a  Mr.  Hawktfnore,  and  of  which  Yertue  obtained  a  copy.  Thia 
pocket-book  contained  a  fUl  account  of  the  Ttfious  monuments  he 
had  executed,  with  the  sums  of  money  he  received  fi^r  them,  and  the 
names  of  the  persons  for  whom  they  were  oonstructed. 

According  to  tins  book,  Stone  erected  in  1641  a  monument  to  the 
Earl  of  Ormond,  at  Kilkenny,  for  which  he  received  400L  He  received 
in  the  following  year  500^.  for  a  monument  to  Henry  Howard,  earl  of 
Northampton,  erected  in  Dover  Castle.  For  a  tomb  made  fbr  Lucy 
Harrington,  countess  of  Bedford,  1616,  he  baigained  for  1020Jw, 
besides  the  chaigea  for  carriage  and  iron  and  setting  np.  This  year 
he  went  to  Sootland :  and  he  gives  the  followbg  aocount  of  his  traca* 
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metiozui  thne :— "  July  1616, 1  was  sent  to  Sootland,  where  I  undertook 
to  do  work  in  the  King's  GhApple  and  for  the  Kingf  a  Cloflsett,  and  the 
organ,  ao  much  aa  came  to  4502.  of  wainscot-worke,  the  which  I 
performed  and  had  my  money  well-payed,  and  502.  was  given  to 
drink,  whereof  I  had  202.  given  me  by  the  king^s  command."  He 
mentions  drink-money  on  other  occasions.  Stone  made  several 
monuments  for  Westminster  Abbey ;  among  them  one  to  Spenser, 
the  poet,  for  which  the  Countess  of  Dorset  paid  him  iOL  In  1625,  he 
made  for  the  old  Exchange  of  London  four  statues — Edward  V., 
Bichard  III.,  Henry  VII.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  which  was  afterwards 
removed  to  Quildball-gate.  For  the  three  kings  he  received  252. 
each,  for  the  queen,  302. ;  252.  appears  to  have  been  Stone's  ordinaiy 
charge  for  a  atatue,  including  the  pedestal. 

The  various  sums  received  by  Stone  for  monuments  erected  by  him, 
noted  in  his  pocket-book,  amount  altogether,  according  to  his  kinsman, 
Charles  Stoakes,  from  whom  Vertue  acquired  his  information  concern- 
ing  Stone's  family,  to  10,8892.  Walpole  haa  given  a  list  of  the 
principal  monuments,  and  mentions  some  architectural  works  by 
Stone.  He  died  August  24, 1647,  aged  sixty-one,  and  was  buried  in 
St  Martin's  Church,  where  there  is  a  slab  to  his  memory  with  an 
inscription  and  his  profile.  His  wife  and  his  son  Nicholas  are  buried 
In  the  same  grave :  they  both  died  in  the  same  year  a  few  months 
after  him.    Stone  had  three  sons,  Henry,  Nicholas,  and  John. 

HsMBT  Stonb,  known  aa  Old  Stone,  probably  because  he  was  the 
eldest,  was  a  statuary  and  painter,  but  he  was  chiefly  eogaged  in 
painting.  He  studied  in  Italy  and  ike  Netherlands,  and  made  many 
excellent  copies  of  celebrated  Italian  and  Flemish  pictures ;  there  is  a 
large  copy  at  Hampton  Court  of  the  celebrated  picture^  by  Titian,  of 
the  Comaro  Family,  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland. He  lived  in  Long  Acre  in  the  same  house  that  was  Ins 
father's^  which  he  rented  of  the  crown  for  102.  per  annum.  He  died 
in  1658,  and  was  buried  near  his  father;  and  the  foUowine  inscription 
to  his  memory  was  placed  in  the  church  by  his  brother  John : — "  To 
the  memory  of  Henry  Stone  of  Long  Acre,  painter  and  statuary,  who^ 
having  passed  the  greatest  part  of  thirtynseven  years  in  Holland, 
France,  and  Italy,  achieved  a  fair  renown  for  his  exoellcoicy  in  arts 
and  languages,  ana  departed  this  life  on  the  24th  day  of  August,  ▲.ix 
1653,  and  Ijeth  buried  near  the  pulpit  in  this  church."  Here  follows 
some  laudatory  verses.  Old  Stone  wrote  a  book,  entitled  the  '  Third 
Part  of  the  Art  of  Painting/  taken  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Vertue^ 
who  saw  this  book,  was  uncertain  whether  the  two  former  parts  were 
composed  by  Stone,  or  by  some  other  author. 

NiOHOLAS  Stone,  the  second  son,  who  was  a  statuary^  also  studied 
abroad  and  modelled  many  excellent  copies  of  celebrated  works, 
Kr.Bird,  the  statuary,  says  Walpole,  had  Uie  'Laocoon'  and  Bernini's 
'  Apollo  and  Daphne '  in  terra-ootta  by  hiuL  He  returned  to  England 
in  1642,  and  died  in  the  same  year  aa  his  father  (September  17th), 
Vertue  saw  a  book  of  drawings  by  him  of  many  buildings  in  Italy. 
.  John  Stone,  the  youngest,  was  also  a  statuary,  though  he  was 
originally  designed  for  the  church,  and  was  educated  at  Oxford.  In 
the  civil  war  he  entered  the  king'a  army,  and  narrowly  escaped  being 
taken.  He  concealed  himself  for  a  year  in  his  Other's  house  without 
)iis  father's  knowledge,  and  at  length  contrived  to  escape  to  France, 
where  he  probably  took  to  the  arta^  aa  he  was  afterwardB  engaged  in 
partnership  with  his  brother  Henry.  He  wrote  a  manual  on  Fortifi- 
cation, which  he  called  '  Enchiridion;'  it  contained  many  email  cuU 
etched  by  himself,  but  without  his  name.  He  died  soon  after  the 
Bestoration.  In  St.  Martin's  Church,  below  the  inscription  to  Heniy 
Stone,  is  the  following  addition,  with  the  date  June  1689 :— 

«  Four  rare  Stones  are  gone. 
The  Isther  and  three  sons. 

In  memoiy  of  whom  their  near  kinsman,  Charles  Stoakes,  repaired 
this  monument." 

STONHOUSE,  SIR  JAUES,  who  was  originally  a  physician,  after- 
wards a  clergyman,  and  who  became  a  baronet  late  m  life,  on  the  death 
of  a  distant  relation,  was  bom  July  20, 1716,  at  Tubney,  near  Abingdon. 
His  father  was  a  country  gentleman,  and  died  when  his  son  was  only 
ten  years  old.  He  was  educated  at  Winchester  School,  and  after- 
wards at  St  John's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  HA. 
in  1739,  that  of  M.a  in  1742,  and  that  of  M.D.  in  1745.  He  was 
indebted  for  much  of  his  medical  knowledge  to  Dr.  Frank  Nicholis, 
with  whom  he  resided  for  two  vears  in  his  house  in  Lincoln's-inn- 
fields.  He  attended  St  Thomas^  Hospital  for  two  years  under  Sir 
Edward  Wilmot>  Dr.  Hall,  and  Dr.  Letberlan^,  and  carried  on  i^ 
medical  studies  for  two  years  more  at  Paris,  Lyon,  Montpellier,  ana 
Marseille.  On  his  return  he  settled  at  Coventiy,  where  he  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  John  Neale,  Esq.,  member  of  parliament  for 
that  city.  This  lady,  who  died  in  1747,  soon  after  their  marriage,  in 
the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  is  introduced  as  one  of  the  examples 
of  frail  mortality  in  Hervey's  'Meditations,'  and  is  further  conmie- 
morated  there  in  a  note.  In  1743  Dr.  Stonhouse  removed  to  North- 
ampton, where  his  practioe  became  yery  extensive.  He  was  in  all 
respects  a  great  benefactor  to  the  poor,  and,  among  other  schemes  for 
their  relief,  founded  the  County  Infirmary.  During  his  residence  at 
Northampton  the  celebrated  Dr.  Akenside  in  vain  attempted  to  get  a 
footing,  for  he  found  that  Dr.  Stonbouee,  as  Johnson  observes,  In  his 
Life  of  Akenside,  **  practised  with  such  reputation  and  success,  that 


aainuiger  was  not  likely  to  gain  ground  apon  him."  After  twenty 
years'  practioe  in  Northampton,  Dr.  Stonhouse  quitted  his  profession, 
aasigning  as  his  reason  that  hia  practioe  was  too  great  for  his  time  and 
health ;  but  neither  the  natural  activity  of  his  mind  nor  his  uncessing 
wish  to  do  good  would  permit  him  to  remain  unemployed.  As  he  was 
particularly  fond  of  tiie  study  of  divinity,  he  determined  to  take 
orders,  and  was  ordained  deacon  by  the  spedal  favour  of  the  Bishop 
of  Hereford  in  Hereford  cathedral,  and  priest  the  week  alter,  by  letters 
dismissoiy  to  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  in  Bristol  cathedraL  In  May  1764 
he  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Little  Chevrel,  and  in  December 
1779  to  that  of  Qreat  Chevrel,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  station  with  fervour  and  assiduity,  and  became  very  popular  as 
a  preacher.  About  ten  years  before  this,  he  had  msrried  his  second 
wife.  Dr.  Stonhouse's  piety,  for  which  he  was  most  admired,  had  not 
always  been  uniform.  He  tells  us  that  he  imbibed  erroneous  notions 
from  Dr.  Nichollsy  and  that  he  was  for  seven  years  a  confirmed  infidel, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  subvert  Christianity.  He  went  so  fsr  as  to 
write  a  keen  pamphlet  against  it;  the  'third'  edition  of  which  he 
burnt  He  adds,  "  for  writing  and  spreading  of  which,  I  humbly  hope^ 
ss  I  have  deeply  repented  of  it,  Qod  has  forgiven  me,  though  I  never 
can  forgive  myself."  His  conversion  to  Christianity  (which  he  attri- 
butes to  some  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  writings),  and  the  varioua  circum- 
stances attending  xt^  were  sudb^  that  he  was  persuaded  to  write  the 
history  of  his  life.  This  he  intended  for  publication  after  his  death, 
but^  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  and  his  own  suspi^ 
cions  lest  a  bad  use  might  be  made  of  it,  he  was  induced  to  destroy  it 
He  died  at  Bristol-Wells,  December  8, 1795,  in  the  eightieth  year  of 
his  age.  Among  other  wa^s  of  doing  good.  Sir  James  Stonhouse  was 
convinced  that  the  dispersion  of  plain  and  ^Amiiiay  traota  on  important 
subjectawas  one  of  the  most  important;  and  he  accordingly  wrote 
several  of  these,  some  of  which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Society  for 
Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  Much  of  his  general  character  and 
conduct  his  sentiments^  and  ^e  vicissitudes  of  his  professional  em- 
ployment may  be  learned  from  his  correspondence^  published  in 
2  vols,  12mo,  1805,  with  the  title,  *  Letters  from  the  Bev.  Job  Ortoa 
and  tiie  Rev.  Sir  James  Stonhouse/  &c.  (See  also  Gent,  Mag^  Ixy., 
Ixvi,  and  Ixxxi. ;  and  Chalmers,  Biog,  JHd.) 

STORACE,  STEPHEN,  a  composer,  whose  brilliant  career  was 
arrested  by  death  just  as  he  had  attained  the  age  when  most  of  those 
who  are  destined  to  distinguish  themselves  are  but  beginning  to  b« 
generally  known,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1763.  His  father,  a  Nea- 
politan (who  added  a  ^  to  his  name  on  his  coming  to  England),  played 
the  double-base  at  Dmry  Lane  Theatre,  and  married  a  sister  of  the 
well-known  Dr.  Trusler  (who  was  &mou8  by  her  manufacture  of 
plum-cakes  at  Marylebone  Gardens),  the  fruits  of  which  union  were^ 
the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  and  Anna,  the  justly  oelebrated 
singer. 

When  about  twelve  years  old  Stephen  was  placed  by  his  father  in 
the  Conservatorio  St  Onofrio,  at  Naples,  where  his  progress  fully 
justified  the  sanguine  expectations  excited  in  London  by  the  budding 
of  his  genius.  After  completing  his  studies,  he  visited  the  different 
dtiea  of  Italy,  ^ving  various  proofs  of  his  talents,  accompanied  by 
his  sister,  a  pupil  of  Sacohini,  w\lo  at  once  was  recognised  as  a  first-rate 
vocalist  They  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and.  reached  the  imperial 
city  at  the  time  that  the  Duke  of  York  (then  Bishop  of  Osnaburg) 
arrived  there,  who  immediately  honoured  them  by  his  notice,  and 
never  after  withdrew  hia  patronage.  Signers  Storace  was  speedily 
engsged  at  tho  emperor's  Italian  theatre,  at  a  salary  then  thought  pro* 
digious — 5002. ;  and  her  brother  composed  for  the  same  an  opera, 
*  or  Eouivoci,'  the  substanoe  borrowed  from  Sbakspere's  *  Comedy  of 
Errors.  Portions  of  the  music  he  afterwards  used  in  his  '  Pirates,' 
and  in  '  No  Song,  no  Supper.* 

In  March  1787  Storace  and  his  sister  returned  to  England,  and 
were  immediately  engaged  at  the  King'a  Theatre,  the  lady  as  first 
comic  singer,  and  her  brother  as  director  of  the  music.  Her  suocess 
was  most  decided ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the  Italian  performers  were 
too  harassing  for  his  sensitive  nature,  and  he  withdraw  in  disgust  to 
Bath,  devoting  his  time  to  drawing— an  art  for  which  he  had  much 
talent  In  1769  he  produced  his  first  opera  at  Drory  Lane, '  The 
Haunted  Tower,'  his  sister  appearing  in  the  principal  character,  and 
this  was  performed  no  less  than  fifty  timea  during  the  season.  In 
1790  he  brought  out  <  No  ^ong^  no  Supper,'  written  by  Prince  Hoai«. 
In  1791  appeared  '  The  Siege  of  Belgrade,'  altered  by  Cobb  from  '  La 
Cpsa  Bara,'  in  which  much  of  Martini's  mnsio  is  mixed  up  with 
Stp^a(^'i^  'The  Pirates'  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  November 
1792;  the  performers  were  Kelly,  Dignum,  Sedgwick,  Suett,  John 
Bannister,  Parsons,  Mrs.  Crouch,  Miss  de  Camp  ^ifterwards  Mrs.  C. 
Kemble),Mr8.  Blu^d,  an^  Sig^o^  Storace.  .  .The  pioturesque  scenery 
was  from  designs  made  at  Itiaples  by  the  composer  himself.  'The 
Prize'  was  brought  out  iu  1793;  'Lodoi^'  translated  from  the 
French  by  John  Kemble,  the  music  selected  from  the  rival  operas  of 
the  same  name  by  Kreutzer  and  Cherubini,  with  additions  by  Storaoe^ 
in  1794.  Two  years  later  was  produced  '  The  Iron  Chest,'  by  Geoi^ 
Colman  the  younger,  the  incidental  music  bv  Storsoe.  The  compo- 
ser's attendance  on  the  first  rehearsal  of  this,  while  under  the  influence 
of  a  severe  attack  of  gout  and  fever,  cost  him  his  life.  He  returned 
from  the  theatre  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose  again,  dyincr  on  the 
15th  of  March,  1796. 
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"At  the  time  of  his  death  he  had  a  new  opera,  'Mahmond/  in 
preparation.  He  had  been  to  Bath  to  hear  Braham,  who  then  had  not 
made  his  appearance  on  the  London  stage,  and  engaged  him  for  Dniiy 
Lane.  This  however,  by  the  assistance  of  Signora  Storace  and  friends 
was  completed,  and  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  and  child 
of  the  composer,  on  the  80th  of  the  month  in  which  he  breathed  his 
last,  and,  supported  by  John  Kemble's  admirable  acting  and  Braham's 
not  leas  admirable  singing,  was  most  successfuL" 

Onr  space  will  not  allow  us  to  particuhmsa  the  other  works  of  this 
highly-gifted  amiable  man ;  but  it  is  only  just  to  say  of  those  here 
enumerated,  that  they  "  abound  in  spirit,  taste,  soience  effectively  but 
not  pedantically  displayed,  strong  feeling,  and  good  sense ; "  and  to 
add,  that  their  author,  in  these  as  in  other  matters  evinced  a  vigorous 
and  cultivated  mind«  "  His  opinion  on  literary  subjects  was  much 
respected  by  the  best  critics,  and  he  was  often  consulted  on  points 
unconnected  with  his  professional  pursuits."    ('  Harmonicon,'  vol.  vi.) 

STORK,  ABRAHAM.  Notwithstanding  the  great  meriU  of  this 
eminent  marine  painter,  and  the  high  estimation  in  which  his  works 
have  always  been  held,  we  cannot  find  that  any  author  has  been  able 
to  ascertain  the  year  of  his  birth  or  the  master  under  whom  he  studied. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  was  bom  about  1650 ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  a  most  assiduous  student  of  nature.  He  made  accurate 
sketches  of  such  objects,  suited  to  his  department  of  the  art,  as  he 
thought  might  be  introduced  into  his  compositions,  and  hence  every 
object  in  his  pictures  has  the  impress  of  truth.  He  was  equally  suc- 
cessful in  representing  ships,  either  at  sea  or  at  anchor  in  port,  either 
in  calms  or  in  storms.  In  his  views  of  seaports  there  is  an  extraordi- 
naiy  variety  of  ships,  boats,  and  barges,  with  a  great  number  of  figures. 
This  extraordinary  number  of  figures  engaged  in  every  kind  of  employ^ 
ment  incidental  to  a  seaman's  life,  is  in  fact  one  of  his  chief  character- 
istics. His  most  celebrated  picture  is  that  representing  the  reception 
of  the  Bake  of  Marlborough  in  the  river  Amstel,  in  which  he  has 
introduced  an  inconceivable  number  of  vessels,  barges,  yachts,  &a, 
superbly  decorated,  and  crowded  with  figures,  in  a  variety  of  costume, 
according  to  their  rank  and  condition.  Kotwithstanding  the  extent 
of  this  composition,  there  is  no  confusion.  It  is  paint^  with  great 
spirit,  and  highly  finished.  The  colouring  of  this  artist  is  very  agree- 
able ;  his  touch  light,  firm,  and  spirited ;  and  his  figures,  thouglk  small, 
are  designed  with  correctness.  He  died  at  Amsterdam,  the  place  of 
his  nativity,  in  1708. 

STORM,  EDWARD,  a  Danish  poet  of  some  note,  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Quldbrandsdalen  in  Norway,  where  he  was  bom  August 
21,  1749,  on  the  Tory  same  day  with  bis  literary  contemporary  Thomas 
Thaarup,  whose  mother  is  said  to  have  dreamt  that  a  rival  to  her  own 
child  would  be  bom  about  the  same  time  at  OuldbransdaJen.  Storm 
began  his  literary  career  at  the  age  of  twenty-five^  with  a  short  heroio- 
comio  poem  in  six  cantos,  entitled  '  BrsBger.'  Being  written  in  hexa- 
meters, it  recommended  itself  at  the  time  as  a  novelty,  nor  is  it 
without  merit  in  regard  to  that  minute  descriptive  painting  of  familiar 
objects  and  dronmstances  which  stamps  the  'Idyls'  of  Voss;  but  it 
will  bear  no  comparison  with  Holbeig's  'Peder  Paars,'  with  which  it 
inevitably  forces  a  comparison.  He  was  far  more  successful  with  his 
'  Fables  and  Tales^'  which  arc  some  of  the  best  in  the  language,  and 
acquired  consideFable  popularity.  They  first  appeared  in  1788,  and 
in  the  following  year  a  second  edition  of  them  was  pubUshed.  His 
'  Infbdretten,'  a  poem  in  four  cantos,  of  the  didactic  class,  and  one  or 
two  other  productions  of  a  similar  Idnd,  have  many  fine  passages  and 
poetical  beauties;  his  reputation  however  now  rests  ddefly  on  his 
lyrical  productions,  which  have  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  Danish 
literature  by  the  side  of  Thaarap.  Storm  was  for  some  time  manager 
of  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  which  post  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death  in  1794.    (<  Skilderio  af  Kiobenhavn.') 

STORY,  JOSEPH,  a  judge  and  juridical  writer  known  to  law 
students  as  Mr.  Justice  Story,  veas  bom  on  the  18th  of  September 
1779,  at  Marblehead,  in  Uie  State  of  Massachusetts,  U.  S.,  where  his 
father,  Elisha  Story,  practised  as  a  physician.  He  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  learning  in  his  native  town ;  entered  Harvard  University  In 
1795,  and  took  a  degree  there  in  1798.  He  commenced  his  law 
studies  under  Mr.  Sewall,  of  the  bar  of  Marblehead,  subsequently 
chief  justice  of  Massachusetts,  and  continued  there  under  Mr.  Putnam, 
of  the  bar  of  Salem,  who  became  a  judge  of  the  same  court  In  1801 
he  was  called  to  tiie  bar,  and  speedily  obtained  extensive  practioa  In 
an  article  in  the  'Law  Review,'  the  author  of  which  enjoyed  his 
friendship,  it  is  stated  that,  *<from  political  considerations,  he  was 
▼ery  early  engaged  in  important  cases,  in  which  he  had  to  combat 
with  the  moat  eminent  lawyers  as  his  opponents;  and,  not  nnfre- 
qnently  he  sustained  the  contest  alone.  His  reputation  at  the  bar  has 
never  been  surpassed  by  that  of  any  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  whom 
the  United  States  can  boast"  In  1806  he  became  a  member  of  the 
State  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  as  representative  of  Salem.  He 
continued  a  representative  until  his  accession  to  the  bench ;  and  he 
then  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Speaker.  In  1809  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  Congress,  as  representative  of  the  Essex  South  District 
He  acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  politician  and  a  forensic  debater. 
In  NoTcmber  1811,  he  was  appointed  an  associate  justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  being  then  only  just  thirty-two, 
and  the  youngest  man  who  had  received  such  an  appointment.  *'  The 
jurisdiction  of  this  coart>"  says  the  authority  already  dted,  *'  both 


original  and  appellate,  embraced  an  infinite  Tsriety  of  snbjectsL  It 
had  to  administer,  besides  the  municipal  laws  of  the  States,  the 
common,  and  much  of  the  statute  law,  as  well  as  the  system  of  equity 
jurisprudence  of  England ;  it  bad  to  administer  parts  of  the  law  of 
Spain,  and  of  the  code  civil  adopted  in  the  State  of  Lomsiana.  Again, 
it  reviewed  the  final  sentences  of  courts  deciding  questions  of  maritime 
and  prize  law.  Its  decisions  therefore  would  be  of  still  greater  and 
more  general  importance,  for  they  would  contribute  to  the  exposition 
of  the  law  of  nations.  The  peculiarities  which  in  some  important 
particulars  distinguish  the  local  laws  of  the  different  States  also 
required  a  correct  application  of  the  principles  which  determined, 
when  any  case  presented  a  conflict  of  those  laws,  the  law  which  ought 
to  be  selected  and  govern  the  decision  of  the  case.**  These  special 
advantages  were  an  addition  to  tiie  opportunities  which  the  general 
character  of  the  legal  practice  of  America  afforded,  to  one  able  to 
grapple  with  the  subject,  to  tieat  the  philosophy  of  international  law 
with  a  wide  view  to  its  practical  application.  The  American  lawyers 
having  to  deal  with  a  system  of  which  the  roots  were  diversified, 
although  undoubtedly  the  law  of  England  formed  the  prinapal 
proportion ;  requiring  to  adapt  their  practice  to  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  citizens  of  several  states,  each,  to  a  great  extent,  entitled  to 
make  its  own  independent  code  of  laws,  while  all  were  bound  together 
by  a  mutual  tie,  and  the  usual  means  of  finding  redress  where  there 
were  important  legal  conflicts — force — was  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  their  union;  inheriting,  at  the  same  time,  that  spirit  of 
the  strict  interpretation  of  precedent  which  is  so  dear  to  English 
lawyers,  and  livmg  among  a  free  people,  whose  institutions  oould  not 
easily  be  bent  to  meet  expediency — it  was  clear  that  the  American  bar 
afforded  the  best  opportunity  for  inquiries  regarding  international 
law  on  practical  principles,  whenever  a  genius  sufficient  for  the  task 
should  there  appear.  It  appeared  in  the  person  of  Story,  whose 
'Commentaries  on  the  Conflicts  of  Laws,' published  in  1834,  have 
passed  through  several  editions,  and  have  carried  his  reputation  over 
all  Europe.  Even,  in  England,  where,  owing  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
domestic  legal  literature,  that  of  other  countries  is  less  esteemed  than 
in  France,  Qermaoy,  and  Scotland,  Story's  work  has  obtained  a  high 
reputation ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  expected  to  pay  a  Tisit  to 
Britain,  which  bad  health  prevented,  the  masters  of  the  benohes  of  the 
inns  of  court  in  London  resolved  to  invite  him  to  a  public  entertain* 
ment  He  wrote  several  other  legal  treatises— one  on  the  Law  of 
Agency,  in  1839;  on  the  Law  of  Partnership,  in  1841;  on  the  Law 
of  Bills  of  Exchange,  in  1843 ;  and  on  the  Law  of  Promissory  Kotes. 
In  1880,  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  newly  founded  chair  of  jurispru- 
dence in  Harvard  University.  It  was  during  the  time  that  he  held 
this  professorship  that  he  wrote  his  numerous  legal  treatiBes ;  which 
besides  those  mentioned  above  comprehend  an  elaborate  and  very 
valuable  treatise,  entitled  '  Commentaries  on  ^e  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,*  2  vols.  8vo,  1833,  of  which  he  made  an  abridgement  to 
serve  as  a  text-book  in  schoola;  and  a  work  on  the  Law  of  Bailments; 
one  on  Equity  Jurisprudence ;  a  work  on  Equity  Pleading ;  and  a 
Selection  of  Pleadings  in  CivU  Actions,  with  Annotations;  and 
Reports  of  Cases.  Mr.  Story  was  accustomed  to  devote  his  leisure 
hours  to  literature,  and  after  his  death  there  was  published  a  Tolome 
of  his  '  Miscellaneous  Writings,  edited  by  his  son  William  W.  Story.' 
He  died,  after  a  brief  illness,  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  on  the  10th  of 
September  1845. 

(Life  and  tetters  qf  Joseph  Story,  AsaocitUe  JutHee  of  iSk%  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  Statet,  and  Dana  Profestor  of  Law  ai  Harvard 
Univernty.  Edited  by  his  Sun  William  W.  Story,  2  vols.,  1862 ;  Law 
Review,  No.  VI.  366,  380.) 

STOTHARD,  THOMAS,  an  eminent  painter,  the  son  of  a  publican 
who  kept  the  'Black  Horse'  in  Long-acre,  was  bom  there  on  the  ITth. 
of  August  1755.  When  little  more  than  five  years  of  age  he  evinced  a 
taste  for  drawing  in  copying  some  of  Houbiaoken's  heads  and  other 
engravings,  which  were  found  in  the  possession^  of  a  person  at  York, 
with  whom  he  had  been  placed  to  nurse.  At  eight  years  old  he  waa 
placed  at  school  at  Stretton,  near  Tadcaster,  the  birthplace  of  his  father. 
There  he  remained  till  his  thirteenth  year,  when  he  waa  placed  for  a 
year  in  a  boarding-school  at  Ilford,  Essex,  whence  he  was  removed  on 
his  father^s  death,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  pattern-drawer  for 
brocaded  silks  in  London.  The  last  year  of  his  apprenticeship  waa 
given  up  to  him  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  the  trade.  During 
the  period  of  his  service,  Mr.  Stotbard  exercised  himself  diligently  in 
the  study  of  nature  from  flowers  and  other  subjects  of  still-life.  His 
first  efllbrts  in  a  higher  branch  of  art  were  designs  for  the  '  Town  and 
Cotmtry  MsgaEdne,'  published  by  Harrison,  in  Paternoster-row;  and 
soon  after  he  gained  high  repute  by  his  admirable  compositions  for 
Bell's  'British  Poets,'  and  the  'Novelist's  Magazine,'  works  which 
caused  him  to  be  employed  in  the  illustration  of  almost  every  publica- 
tion which  for  many  years  issued  from  the  press  in  England  requiring 
pictorial  ornament  During  this  period  he  diligently  studied  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  The  first  picture  that  he  exhibited  at  that  institution 
was  the  subject  of  Ajax  defending  the  body  of  Patroolus.  In  the  year 
1785  he  was  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and  adyanced 
to  the  rank  of  Royal  Academician  in  1794.  In  1810  he  waa  appointed 
deputy  librarian  to  Mr.  Birch,  and  on  the  death  of  that  gentleman  in 
1812,  succeeded  as  librarian.  Among  the  more  important  of  his 
works  may  be  enumerated  his  designs  for  'BoydeU's '  Shakspei^  his 
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GuiterbnTy  Pilgrims,  the  Flitch  of  Baoon,  Fdte  Ghampdtre^  and 
the  WelUngton  Shield,  of  the  lest  of  which  he  made  an  etching 
Hit  largest  performaDce  is  the  painting  of  the  staircase  at  Burleigh, 
the  seat  of  the  Marqnis  of  Exeter,  the  figures  of  which  are  eight  ftet 
high,  while  in  all  Ms  easel  pictures  the  figures  are  of  small  tise.  He 
also  deaigDed  the  ceiling  of  the  Advocates  Library  at  Edinburgh. 
Among  the  best  of  his  book  illustrations  are  his  designs  for  the 
Complete  Angler,  and  Rogers's  Poems,  and  Italy.  The  first  style 
of  painting  adopted  by  Mr.  Stothaxd  was  that  of  Mortimer,  whose  cmef 
characteristics  he  closely  imitated,  indeed  so  exactly  that  many  of  his 
early  works  are  mistaken  for  those  of  that  vigorous  painter.  In  his  later 
productions  however  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  which 
was  essentially  gentle.  He  is  supposed  to  have  made  upwards  of  five 
thousand  designs,  three  thoutsnd  of  which  have  been  engraved,  and 
although,  as  might  be  expected  in  so  large  a  number,  there  is  a  same* 
ness  and  mannerism  of  style,  yet  truth,  nature,  simplicity,  and  grace  are 
always  apparent.  In  his  comic  snbjects  he  was  very  happy,  without  in 
any  one  instance  descending  to  vulgarity,  whilst  in  his  representations 
of  female  beauty  his  drawing  is  replete  with  purity  of  design  and 
delicacy  of  execution.  For  several  months  before  his  decease,  though 
Mr.  Stothard's  bodilv  infirmities  prevented  his  attending  to  his 
labours  as  an  artist,  he  would  not  relinquish  his  attendanoe  at  the 
meetings  and  lectures  of  the  Roysl  Academy  and  in  the  library, 
notwitstanding  extreme  deafiaess  prevented  his  hearing  whftt  was 
passing.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  April  1834,  at  his  house  in  Newman 
Street,  where  he  had  resided  more  than  forty  years,  and  was  buried  in 
Bunbill-Fields  burial-ground.  He  bad  a  numerous  family,  the  most 
eminent  of  whom  was  Charles  Alfred,  the  author  of  'Monumental 
Effigies  of  Great  BritMn,'  noticed  below.  A  great  number  of  his 
works  have  been  engraved  by  Collins,  Heath,  Parker,  Cromek,  and 
Medland,  and  there  are  several  engraved  portraits  of  him,  the  principal 
of  which  are  by  Worthington.  after  Harlowe,  and  by  Bond,  alter 
Jackson.  A  very  complete  list  of  his  works,  with  the  prices  he 
received  for  them,  is  given  in  Mrs.  Bray's  very  elegant  'Life  of 
Thomas  Stothard,  RA.,  with  numerous  Illustrations  from  his  Works,' 
(am.  4to,  1851) ;  among  these  illustrations  is  the  design  he  made  for 
Chantrey's  celebrated  monument,  known  as  the  '  Sleeping  Children,' 
in  Lichfield  Cathedral 

STOTHARD,  CHARLES  ALFRED,  an  antiquarian  draughtoman, 
son  of  the  preoeding,  was  bom  in  London,  on  the  5th  of  July  1786. 
In  1807  he  was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy,  where  he 
was  soon  distinguished  for  the  chssteness  and  elegance  of  his  copies 
from  antique  sculpture.  In  the  following  year  he  became  a  student 
in  the  Life  Academy  of  the  same  institution,  and  attended  at  the 
British  Institution,  Pall  Mall,  to  study  from  the  pictures  by  the  old 
master?.  In  1810  he  executed  his  first  historical  picture, '  The  Death 
of  Richard  II.  in  Pomfret  Castle,'  in  which  the  costume  of  the  period 
was  strictly  adhered  to,  and  the  portrait  of  the  king  taken  from  his 
efiigy  in  Westminster  Abbey.  As  early  as  the  year  1802,  Mr.  Stothard 
had  been  accustomed  to  make  drawings  from  the  monuments  in  the 
ehurches  at  Stamford  and  other  places  near  Burleigh,  the  seat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Exeter.  This  occupation  he  undertook  at  the  recommen* 
dation  of  his  father  by  way  of  improving  his  knowledge  of  costume,  as 
being  valuable  to  a  painter  of  historical  subjects.  This  practice, 
together  with  a  sight  of  some  unpublished  etchings  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Eerrich,  of  Cambridge,  from  monuments  in  the  Dominican  and  other 
churches  in  Paris,  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  a  work  on  the  monu- 
mental effigies  of  Qreat  Britain,  of  which  the  first  number  appeared  in 
June  1811.  The  work  was  accompanied  by  an  sdvertisement,  stating 
that  the  objects  of  the  undertaking  were,  to  give  the  historical  painter 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  costume  adopted  in  England  firam  an 
early  period  of  history  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  illustrate 
history  and  biography,  and  to  assist  the  stage  in  selecting  with  pro- 
priety the  costume  for  the  plays  of  Shakspere.  The  success  of  the 
work  was  complete,  and  at  once  established  the  reputation  of  the 
author  both  as  an  antiquarian  and  an  artist  In  successive  years  he 
occupied  himiself  in  msking  excursions  in  search  of  monumental 
antiquities;  and  during  the  summer  of  1815  he  prooeeded  so  far 
northward  as  the  Pict's  Wall  to  make  drawings  for  Lysons'  <  Magna 
Britannia.'  In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  historical  draughtsman 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  1816  was  deputed  by  that  body  to 
make  drawings  from  the  tapestry  at  Baveux.  He  left  England  for  that 
purpose  in  September,  and  after  havmg  visited  Peris,  proceeded  to 
Chinon,  and  discovered  in  the  adjacent  abbey  of  Fontevraud  those 
interesting  works  the  existence  of  whidi  since  the  first  French 
revolution  had  been  matter  of  doubt,  namely,  the  monuments  of 
Henry  IL,  his  queen  Eleanor  of  Ouienne,  Richard  I.,  and  Isabella  of 
Angouldme^  wife  of  King  John.  The  abbey  had  been  converted  into  a 
prison,  and  these  effigies  were  placed  in  a  oellsi*,  where  they  were 
subject  to  injury  from  the  prisoners.  He  made  aocurate  drawings 
from  these  figures,  and  sucoeeded  not  without  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  painting  on  their  surfisoe.  When  visiting  the  abbey  of  L'Espan, 
near  Mens,  which  he  found  converted  into  a  bam,  he  discovered, 
under  a  quantity  of  wheat,  the  effigy  of  Berenguia,  queen  of 
Richard  I.  At  Mons  he  also  discovered  the  beautiful  enamelled 
tablet  of  Qeofhej  Plantsgenet,  which  he  considered  the  eariiest 
specimen  of  sepulchral  brass,  and  of  armorial  bearings  depicted  de- 
cidedly as  such.    On  his  return  to  England,  he  suggeieted  to  govern- 


ment the  removal  of  the  Fontevraud  effigies  to  Westminster  Abbey,  a 
suggestion  which,  though  not  aooeded  to,  had  the  effect  of  causing 
them  to  be  removed  to  a  place  of  security. 

In  1817  he  made  a  second,  and,  in  1818,  a  third  journey  to  Bayeux, 
in  company  with  his  wife,  whom  he  hsd  lecently  married.  After 
completing  his  drawings  of  the  tapestry,  he  made  a  tour  in  Kormandy 
and  Brittany,  when  he  discovered  at  Ploermel  the  effigies  of  the  dukes 
of  Brittany,  at  Jcsselin,  those  of  Sir  Oliver  do  Clisson  and  his  lady, 
and  at  Vannes  several  others  in  a  mutilated  stata  In  1819  he  laid 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  oomplete  series  of  drawings  from 
the  Bayeux  Tapestry,  together  with  a  paper,  in  which  he  proved  that 
the  tapestry  was  really  a  work  coevid  with  the  Norman  invasion,  a 
period  assigned  to  it  oy  tradition,  and  not,  as  attempted  to  be  shown 
by  the  Abb6  de  la  Rue,  a  work  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.  The  paper 
was  printed  in  the  nineteenth  volume  of  the  '  ArchsBologia; '  and  on 
the  2nd  of  July  Mr.  Stothard  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries.  He  soon  after  risited  various  places  in  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk,  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  for  his  monumental 
subjects,  snd  whilst  so  engaged,  he  accidentsliy  saw  in  a  newspaper 
of  the  day  an  account  of  the  discoveries  then  recently  made  on  the 
walls  of  we  painted  chamber  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  immediately 
proceeded '  to  London,  and  made  a  series  of  drawings  from  the 
psintings,  of  which,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  prepared  a  paper,  in 
which  he  investigated  their  age.  In  1820  he  travelled  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and,  on  his  return,  publlthed  the  ninth  number  of  his  '  Monu- 
mental EflQgie!.'  Karly  in  1821  he  prepared  a  tenth  number  for 
publication,  and  also  finished  a  laive  plate  of  the  Royal  Effigies  at 
Fontevraud.  He  also  began  a  work  on  seals,  and  left  behind  him 
about  thirty  unpublished  drawings  of  the  scarcest  of  our  regal  and 
baronial  ones.  Another  of  his  undertakings  was  a  work  illustrative 
of  the  sge  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  May  in  the  same  year  he  left 
London  for  Devonshira,  for  the  purpose  of  making  drawings  for  the 
Rev.  D.  Lysons'  account  of  that  county.  He  arrived  at  Beer-Ferren 
on  Sunday  the  27tb,  and  after  attending  church,  commenced  a  tracing 
of  the  portrait  of  Sir  William  Ferren  in  the  east  window.  For  this 
purpose  he  stood  on  a  ladder  about  ten  feet  from  the  ground,  but  one 
of  the  steps  having  broken,  he  was  thrown  with  such  violence  against 
a  monument,  that  he  was  killed  on  the  spot.  The  most  important 
work  of  Mr.  Stothard  is  that  before  mentioned — ^the  monumental 
effigies.  The  writings  of  Mr.  Qough  on  the  same  subject  are  extremely 
valuable,  but  the  deuneating  part  contains  so  many  errors^  and  bears 
so  little  resemblance  to  the  style  of  the  originaU,  that  the  laboun  of 
Mr.  Stothard  were  appropriately  devoted  to  the  preservation  of 
accurate  as  well  as  tasteftil  representations  of  those  ralics  of  antiquity. 

Mr.  Stothard's  work  on  monumental  effigies  was  completed  by  his 
widow  and  her  brother  Mr.  Kempe.  Some  time  after  his  death  his 
widow  published  *  Memoin  of  the  Life  of  C.  A.  Stothard,'  from  which 
most  of  the  above  facts  are  taken.  Mrs.  Stothard,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Anne  Eliza  Kempe,  by  her  subseauent  marriage  with  the 
Rev.  E.  A.  Bray,  rector  of  Tavistock,  is  now  Mbs.  Bbat,  and  by  that 
name  has  become  known  to  the  readen  of  our  current  literature. 
Besides  the  Memoin  of  her  fint  husband,  she  has  written  several  his- 
torical and  other  novels,  some  of  which  obtained  oonsiderable  popu- 
larity ;  she  has  also  written  some  extremely  plessing  descriptions  of 
Devonshire  scenery  (and  Devonshira  legends)  in  her  '  Borden  of  the 
Tamar  and  Tavy,'  and  other  works ;  some  books  of  foreign  travel ; 
and  the  '  Life  of  Thomas  Stothard,  R.A.,'  noticed  above. 

STOW,  JOHN,  wss  bom  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Comhlll, 
London,  in  the  year  1525.  His  father,  Thomas  Stow,  belonged  to 
the  company  of  Merchant  Tailors,  and  both  his  father  and  his  grand- 
fattier  appear  to  have  been  tradesmen  of  credit  and  substance.  Both 
had  monuments  in  the  church  of  St.  Michael's,  Comhill,  in  which 
parish  they  dwelt^  and  ^ich  has  also  the  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  subject  of  the  present  article. 

It  is  certain  that  Stow,  in  the  earlier  pert  of  his  life,  followed  some 
trade,  and  he  is  expressly  called  a  tailor  in  at  least  one  document  of 
the  time.  It  appean  that  in  his  own  day  he  was  regarded  as  secretly 
attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  he  wss  more  than  once  exposed  to 
some  danger  on  that  account :  he  was  certainly  however  no  bigoted 
Romsnist ;  his  inclination  in  that  direction  was  an  antiquarian  rather 
than  a  theological  feeling;  he  did  not  sympathise  much  wl^  the 
destructive  work  of  the  Reformation ;  but  he  does  not  deny  that  both 
doctrine  and  practice  were  punr  under  the  new  thui  under  the 
ancient  system ;  and  his  chief  patrons  and  friends  were  some  of  the 
heads  of  the  Established  Church,  to  which  also  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  always  professed  to  belong. 

He  had  probably  been  given  &Dm  early  life  to  the  investigation  of 
the  national  antiquities ;  but  about  his  fortieth  year,  as  we  learn  from 
himself,  he  left  his  business  snd  applied  himself  altogether  to  this  his 
favourite  study.  The  different  accounts  he  gives  however  vary  some- 
what as  to  the  time  at  which  he  took  or  acted  upon  his  resolution. 
Thus,  in  the  edition  of  his '  Summary,'  published  in  1567,  he  describes, 
the  compilation  of  the  work  some  yean  before  as  having  resulted 
from  his  thinking  it  good  at  vacant  times  to  take  him  to  his  "  old 
delectable  studies;  *  in  the  edition  of  1578,  he  speaks  of  its  being  then 
dght  yean  since,  leaving  his  own  peculiar  gains,  he  had  consecrated 
himself  to  the  search  of  our  fiimous  antiquities ;  in  the  edition  of  1598, 
his  expression  is,  that  it  was  '*  full  thirty-six  years  "  sinoe  he  had  done 
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lo;  and  in  the  dedication  of  hia  'Annala'  to  Acol^biahop  Whiigif^ 
dated  24th  November  1600,  he  eaya,  "It  ia  now  nigh  forty  yean 
....  since  I  first  addreaaed  all  mj  cares  and  oogitations  to  the 
stndy  of  histories  and  search  of  antiquities." 

The  accounts  that  have  been  given  of  StoVs  publications  are  for 
the  moat  part  very  defective,  confused,  and  contradictory.  Passing 
over  for  the  preaent  hia  '  Survey  of  London/  about  which  there  is  no 
difficulty,  we  will  first  exhibit  the  statements  we  have  met  with  as 
to  his  other  works,  that  have  the  air  of  having  been  drawn  up  wiUi 
the  greatest  care : — 

I.  Strype,  in  an  elaborate  '  life  of  Stow,'  extending  to  27  double- 
columned  folio  pages,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  'Survey  of  London/ 
tella  us  that  the  first  book  Stow  put  forth  of  the  history  of  England 
was  his  '  Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of  England,'  from  the  coming  in 
of  Brute  unto  bis  own  time ;  that  he  aet  about  this  in  1662,  on  the 
suggestion  of  Lord  Robert  Dudley  (afterwards  the  famous  Earl  of 
Leicester) ;  that  when  the  work  was  published  (it  ia  not  said  in  what 
year),  it  was  dedicated,  "  with  the  continuation  and  increase  thereof 
from  time  to  time,"  to  that  nobleman ;  that  not  long  after,  namely,  in 
1578,  it  was  enlarged  and  reprinted,  and  again  dedicated  to  Leicester, 
in  an  address  in  which  Stow  speaks  of  his  lordship's  ''generous 
acceptation  of  many  works  presented  unto  him  by  others  aa  well  as 
himself,'*  and  states  that  '*he  fell  upon  the  study  and  pains  of 
examining  and  collecting  of  this  English  history  five  yeara  l^fore  he 
set  forth  this  Summary;"  that  before  this  larger  Summary  came 
forth,  he  had  published  several  lesier  Summaries ;  that ''  after  twenty^ 
five  years"  (it  is  not  said  from  what  time),  his  fortune  growing  low, 
he  addressed  a  petition  to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  which,  aa 
Strype  quotes  the  words  from  the  original,  though  without  giving  us 
the  date  of  the  paper,  he  represented  that  for  the  space  of  twenty -five 
Tears  past  (besides  his  *  Chrooicle,'  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester), 
ne  hsd  set  forth  various  Summaries  dedicated  to  the  lord  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  commoners  of  the  city,  and  that  he  minded  shortly,  if 
God  so  permitted,  to  set  forth  a  far  larger  Summary  or  Chronicle  of 
the  city  and  citizens  thereof  than  had  yet  been  published ;  that  some 
years  after  be  addressed  another  petition  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
in  which,  after  telling  them  that  he  was  of  the  age  of  threeacore  yeara 
and  four,  he  goes  on,  aa  before,  to  speak  of  the  ChroDidea  (not 
Chronicle)  and  divers  Summariea  be  had  set  forth, ''  for  the  space  of 
almost  thirty  years  last  past ; "  that  after  his  Sammsjty,  he  publiahed, 
in  the  year  1600  (now  after  near  forty  years  study  of  history)  hia 
'  Flores  Hiatoriarum/  that  is,  his  '  Annals  of  this  land,'  from  the  time 
of  the  ancient  Britons  to  his  own,  "  which,"  however,  '*  weze  nothbg 
else  but  his  Summary  greatly  enlarged ; "  that  "  this  book  was  aet 
forth  again  in  the  year  1605,  by  Stow  himself,  with  enlargements,  hi 
the  black  letter,  in  a  thick  quarto ; "  that  he  intended  to  publish,  or 
leave  to  posterity,  a  far  larger  volume,  but  died  before  be  could 
accomplish  that  deaign ;  ''and  where  that  laborioua  work  of  hia  is," 
adds  Strype,  "  I  know  not;  only  we  are  told  that  he  left  the  same  in 
his  study,  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press ;  but  that  it  came  to 
nothing.  We  all  know  that  another  edition  of  the  Annala  waa  set 
forth  in  folio  by  Edmond  Howes,  some  yeara  after  the  author's  death. 
Perhaps  thoee  historical  collections  are  preserved  in  the  curious 
repository  of  Sir  Simonda  Dewes,  aa  some  say  the  rest  of  Stow's 
booka  and  papers  are,  many  of  which  are  now  repoaited  in  the  incom* 

£  arable  libraiy  of  manuscripts  erected  by  the  barl  of  Oxford  and 
[ortimer."  Such  is  the  substance  of  between  four  and  five  long 
wordy  oolumns  which  Strype  devotes  to  the  matter.  "  So  that,"  he 
concludes,  "Stow's  histories,  which  he  collected  and  wrote,  were 
three,  viz.,  his  Chronicle,  his  Summary  of  Chronicles,  and  his  Annals. 
The  two  latter  he  printed;  but  that  Chronicle  which  he  called  hia 
largest  work  waa  never  printed." 

IL  The  account  given  by  the  writer  of  the  artida  on  Stow  in  the 
'Biographia  Britannica,'  is,  that  his  'Summary  of  the  Chronicles  of 
England'  first  appeared  in  1565 ;  that  it  was  reprinted  with  additiona 
and  improvements  in  1570,  1575,  and  1590,  and,  with  a  continuation 
by  Edmond  Howes,  in  1607,  1610,  1611,  and  1618;  that  an  abridge- 
ment of  this 'Summary'  appeared  in  1566,  and  was  reprinted  with 
eontmuations  in  1667,  1578,  1579,1684,  1587, 1698,  and  1604 ;  that 
there  waa  an  edition  of  the  'Summary/  under  the  title  of  'Annales/ 

Subliahed  m  4to  m  1592 ;  but  that  his  'Annals,'  properly  so  called, 
rst  appeared  in  1600,  under  the  title  of  'Flores  Historiarum,  or 
Annals  of  England;'  and  finally,  that  "from  hia  papers  Edmond 
Howes  published  a^rwards  that  folio  Tolume  whicn  goea  under  the 
name  of  Stow's  Chronicle,"  first  in  1616,  and  again  in  1681,  but  that 
^even  thia  doth  not  contain  all  that  'fpr  longer  work*  ;^hiohMr. 
Stow  mentions,  and  intended  to  have  published,  leaving  it  in  his 
study  orderly  written,  ready  for  the  press."  The  manuscript,  it  is 
added,  "is  not  in  the  Britiah  Museum*  with  others  of  otir  author's 
manuscriptsi^"  which,  as  already  stated,  were  among  thoi^B  of  the  £}arl 
of  Oxford,  now  forming  what  is  called  the  Harleian  Collection. 

IIL  Watt,  in  his  'Bibliotheca  Britannica,' makes  Stow  to  be  the 
author  of  no  fewer  than  four  different  printed  works  on  EngUah 
history,  namely—l,  his  'Summary  of  English  Chronicles,'  of  which 
there  were  editions,  in  8vo,  in  1666,  1570,  1676, 1679, 1690,  and  with 
continuations  by  Howes,  in  1607,  1610, 1611,  and  1618;  2,  hia  'Sum- 
mary  of  Chronlolea  abridged,'  printed  in  8vo,  in  1666, 1667,  and  1679 ; 
8.  bis  'Chronicles  of  England/  published,  hi  4to,  hi  1680, 1684, 1687, 


1692,  and,  under  the  title  of '  Florea  Historariom,  or  Anpals  of  this 
Kingdom/  in  1600  and  1604,  each  time  with  a  oontmuation;  4,  hia 
'  Anna1(i,  or  a  General  Chronicle  of  England/  12mo,  1673 ;  4to,  1692 ; 
16mo^  1698 ;  4to,  1602, 1606,  and,  continued  bv  Howes,  folio,  1614-15  ; 
and  again  1631.  Thia  account  appears  to  be  a  mere  jumble  of 
blunders,  made  up  from  the  '  Biographia  Britannica^'  and  probably 
the  entries  in  some  booksellers'  cataJcguea. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  really  more  than  two  hiatorical 
worka  of  Stow'a  which  can  properly  be  called  difierent,  nam^y,  hm 
'  Summary '  and  hia  '  Annala' 

1.  The  earliest  edition  of  the '  Summary '  was  unquestionably  pub- 
liahed in  1661,  of  which  there  is  a  copy  aupposed  to  be  unique,  in  Uia 
valuable  library  collected  by  the  Right  Hon.  T.  Qrsnville,  and  pre 
sented  by  him  to  the  British  Museum.  He  seema  to  have  reprinted' 
editions  of  this  work  very  frequently,  probably,  as  Mr.  Thorns  sug- 
gests ('  Life  and  Writinga  of  John  Stow,'  prefixed  to  hia  edition  of  the 
'  Survey  of  London '),  "  one  for  every  year,"  and  aeverally  dedicated 
to  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  by  name,  for  the  time  being.  Several 
of  these  later  editiona,  published  during  Stow's  life,  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  first  edition  of  the  '  Summary '  that  we  have  met  with 
published  after  Stow's  death  ia  entitled  'The  Abridgment  of  the 
English  Chronicle,  first  collected  by  M.  John  Stow,  and  after  him 
augmented  with  very  memorable  antiquities^  and  continued  with 
matters  forreine  and  domeaticall,  unto  the  end  of  the  yeare  1610,  by 
E.  H.,  gentleman ;  imprinted  at  London  for  the  Company  of  Stationers^ 
1611.'  This  volume  ia  a  12mo,  in  black  letter,  like  its  predecessors; 
but  the  type  ia  larger,  and  it  does  not  seem  to  contain,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Continuation,  much  more  than  what  Stow  had 
alreadv  printed,  although  Howes,  the  editor,  tells  us  that,  besides  the 
time  the  present  edition  had  cost  him,  he  bad  laboured  five  years  on 
the  preceding  edition  of  the  work,  which  appears  to  have  been  pub- 
lished in  1607.  The  preaent  volume  has  two  dedications,  one  to  Sir 
Henry  Bowe^  who  was  lord  mayor  in  1607,  the  other  to  Sir  William 
Craven,  who  was  elected  to  that  office  in  1610.  Stow'a '  Summary ' 
seems  to  have  been  in  constant  demand  for  hidf  a  century  after  its 
first  publication ;  it  was  the  popular  manual  of  our  national  hiatory ; 
hence  the  book  waa  laid  hold  of  by  the  Stationera'  Company,  who 
probably  brought  out  new  impressions  of  it  every  three  or  four  yeari^ 
continued  to  the  date  of  publication  like  their  almanacs  and  other 
similar  handbooks. 

2.  Of  the  '  Annals,'  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1580.    A  copy 
now  before  us,  in  4to  and  black  letter,  wants  the  title-page,  but  appears 
to  have  been  printed  in  1592,  to  which  year  the  history  ia  brought 
down.    At  the  end,  on  p.  1295,  the  author,  addreaaing  the  "  good 
reader,"  says,  '*  I  deabe  thee  to  take  these  my  labours  in  good  part^ 
like  as  I  have  painfully  to  m^  great  cost  and  chargee,  and  not  for  hire, 
out  of  many  old  hidden  histories,  and  true  records  of  antiquityp 
brought  the  aame  to  light,  and  freely,  for  thy  great  commodity, 
bestowed  them  upon  thee :  so  shalt  thou  encourage  me  to  publish  a 
larger  volume  and  history  of  this  island,  princes  of  the  aame,  and 
aocidenta  of  their  times,  which  I  have  gathered,  and  is  ready  to  the 
press,  when  God  shall  permit  ma"     Stow'a  'Annals,'  although  of 
course  mentioning  the  same  facts,  with  many  others,  as  his  'Summary/ 
is  altogether  a  different  work  from  that :  even  thia  edition  of  1592  must 
contain  at  least  ten  times  as  much  matter  as  the  most  extended  edition 
of  the  'Summary.'    Another  edition,  also  in  4to  and  black  letter,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,  u  entitled  '  The  Annales  of 
England ;  faithfully  collected  out  of  the  most  authenticall  authors, 
records,  and  other  monuments  of  antiquity;  lately  collected,  since 
encreaaed,  and  continued  from  the  first  habitation  untill  this  present 
year  1605 ;  by  John  Snow,  Citizen  of  London.    Imprinted  at  London 
for  Qeorge  Bishop  and  Thomas  Adams.    Cum  privilegio  regias  majes- 
tatis.'  This  edition  baa  the  dedication  to  Whitgift,  dated  1 600,  already 
mentioned,  and  also  a  '  Preface  or  Address  to  the  Header,'  which  con- 
tains the  greater  part  of  the  Dedication  prefixed  to  the  Tarioua 
editions  of  the  '  Summary/  and  inscribed  to  the  lord  mayor  for  the 
time  being.     In  his  dedication  to  Whitgift  the  author  statea  that 
hia  laborious  collections  have  now  at  length  grown  into   a  large 
volume,  "  which,"  he  sayi^  "  I  was  willing  to  have  committed  to  the 
press,  had  not  the  printer,  for  some  private  respects,  been  more 
desirous  to  publish  Annals  at  this  present;"  and  he  afterwarda 
expresses  his  hope  of  the  archbiahop'a  favourable  acceptance  of  the 
preaent  work,  aa  but  part  of  that  which  he  "intended  in  a  more  large 
volume."    In  his  Preface  also  he  describes  thia  edition  of  his '  Annala ' 
as  an  abatrac^  of  a  fa^  leJ^ger  work  which  he  has  gathered,  and  meant 
to  have.publial^d ;  and  at  the  and  of  the  'Chronicle^'  on  p.  1438,  after 
aoUciting  as  usual  the  reader'a  favourable  acceptance  of  bis  labours,  he 
adds, "  So  shalt  thou  encourage  me,  if  God  permit  me  life,  to  publish 
or  to  leave  to  posterity  a  far  lu^er  Tolume,  long  since  by  me  laboured, 
at  the  request  and  commandment  of  the  Rev.  Father  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  but  he  Uien  deceasing,  my  book  waa  pre- 
vented by  printing  and  reprinting  (without  warrant  or  well-liking)  of 
Bayner  Wolfe'e  Collection,  and  other  late  comers,  by  the  name  of 
Raphael  Holingshead  his  Chronicles."   We  doubt  if^  with  the  exception 
of  the  continuation,  there  be  aLmoet  anything  in  this  edition  of  the 
'Annala'  which  ia  not  in  the  preceding  edition  of  1692.    Nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  mu^  added  to  the  portion  of  which  Stow  ia  the 
author  m  either  of  the  editiona  publiahed  after  his  death  by  Howes 
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in  folio,  the  flnt  in  1615,  the  aeoond  in  1681.  Of  the  laUfir,  BtiU  in 
black  letter,  the  full  title  is  'Annaled^  or  »  Generml  Chroniole  of 
England ;  begun  by  John  Stow,  and  augmented  with  matten  forndgne 
and  domeetique,  aatient  and  modeme,  unto  the  end  of  this  preaent 
jear  1631,  by  Edmund  HoweSi'  In  Ida  dedioation  to  the  king  hoi^> 
ever  Howes  intimates  that  he  had  been  no  Isaa  than  thirty  years 
employed  upon  the  work,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  and  performed 
the  taak  in  oonsequence  of  hie  '*  oath  and  promise  made  to  the  late 
most  rsTerend  prelate  Dr.  Whitgift,  Lord  Arehbiahop  of  Oaaterbory." 
We  do  not  find  that  he  professes  to  have  made  use  of  any  manuscript 
matenalB  left  by  Stow. 

Stow*B  other  work,  his  'Survey  of  London,'  was  fimt  published  in  a 
quarto  Tolume  m  1598 ;  and  again,  in  the  same  form,  with  oonaider- 
able  additions,  in  1603.  After  the  author's  death,  a  third  edition,  also 
in  4to,  was  published  in  1618,  br  A.  11  (Anthony  Monday),  who, 
according  to  Strype^ "  made  leTeral  additions  (as  he  pretended)  which, 
or  much  of  which  (as  he  hinted  in  his  Epistle),  he  had  formerly  from 
Stow  himself,  who,  while  he  was  alif  e,  delivered  him  some  of  his  best 
collections,  and  used  importuoate  persuasions  with  him  to  correct 
what  he  found  amisa^  and  to  proceed  in  perfeotiog  a  woriL  so  worthy." 
A  fourth  edition,  in  folio,  came  out  in  1688,  profesaing  on  the  tiUe- 
page  to  be  ''now  completely  finished  by  the  study  and  labour  of  A.  M., 
H.  D.  (Humphrey  Dyson),  and  othera^"  Strype  gives  C.  J.  ss  one  of 
the  contributore^  meaning  probably  the  C.  L  whose  signature  ii 
appended  to  the  prefatory  address  to  the  reader.  The  next  edition 
was  that  publiabed  by  Stiype,  in  1720,  in  2  toIs.  foL,  each  twice  the 
aise  of  the  folio  of  1 688.  Stry pe'a  additions  indeed  made  the '  Survey' 
for  the  greater  part  a  new  work. 

Stow,  in  various  paseages  of  his  '  Annals,'  dlaims  the  oontinuatioD  of 
Holinshed's  •  Chroniole '  from  1576  to  1586  ss  his  own  hsndiwork.  He 
appears  to  have  at  least  supplied  a  great  part  of  the  materials  for  that 
pK>rtion  of  the  work;  but  he  is  merely  mentioned  as  one  of  several 
contributors  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Reader  prefixed  to  the  edition  of 
1587  by  A.  F.  (Abraham  Fleming),  who  beaidea  takes  to  himself  the 
credit  of  having  digested  the  whole.  In  his '  Annals^'  under  the  year 
1400,  Stow  Btatea  that  the  edition  of  Chaucer  puUiahed  (by  Speght) 
in  1569  was  founded  upon  divers  written  copies  corrected  by  him. 
Dr.  David  Powel,  in  his  'History  of  Cambria,'  published  in  1584, 
aeknowledges  that  he  derived  important  assistance  from  Stow,  who 
supplied  him  with  a  oonaiderable  number  of  manuaoript  lustoriana, 
of  which  he  had  made  use.  Stow  had  posasssed  himaelf  of  a  large 
collection  of  curious  and  yaluable  manuscripti,  aome  originals^  aome 
transcribed  by  his  own  hand;  among  the  latter,  the  aix  Tolumee  of 
Leland'a  'Collectanea'  (since  printed  by  Heame),  whiah  he  sold  to 
Camden  for  a  life  annuity  of  eight  pounds  a  ]rear. 

The  hard  fate  of  Stow  in  hia  old  age  ia  w^  known.  The  laborious 
and  acute  investigator  of  antiquity,  and  fhithful  and  graphic  depictor 
of  the  manners  and  coatoma  of  hia  own  time^  waa  left  by  hk  country- 
men, when  he  had  reached  his  eightieth  year,  literally  to  beg  hia  bread. 
James  L  granted  letters  patent  authorising  Stow  to  collect  the  volun- 
tary eontributiona  of  the  people  througlrant  the  greater  pert  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  samis  privilege  wss  renewed  to  him  the  following 
year.  The  letters  redte  that^  "  Whereas  our  loving  subject  John 
Stowe  (a  Tciy  aged  and  worthy  member  of  our  city  of  London),  this 
five  and  forty  years  hath  to  his  great  charge,  and  with  neglect  of  his 
ordinary  means  of  maintenance  (for  the  general  good,  as  well  of  pes* 
terity  aa  of  the  preaent  age),  compiled  and  publiahed  diverse  necessary 
books  and  obrMiielss;  and  therefore  we^  in  recompense  of  these  Us 
painfull  labours,  and  for  the  encouragement  to  the  like,  have  in  our 
royal  inclination  been  pleaaed  to  grant  our  Letters  patent  under  our 
great  seal  of  Englsnd,  dated  the  8th  day  of  Msioh  1608  [1604  accord- 
ing to  our  present  mode  of  reckoning],  thereby  anthorismg  him,  tiie 
said  John  Stowe,  and  hia  deputies,  to  collect  amongst  our  laving  sub* 
jecti,  their  voluntary  cootributiona  and  kind  gratuities;''  and  the 
document  concludes  by  recommending  "  his  «suse,  .....  having 
already  in  our  own  person,  and  of  our  special  grace^  begun  the  largesse 
for  the  example  of  others."  This  document,  referred  to  by  Stiype,  wai 
first  printed  by  Ma  Bolton  Comey,  in  his  'Curiositiea  of  Literature^ 
Illustrated/  p.  65,  and  is  reprinted  by  Mr.  Thorns, '  Life  of  Stow,'  p.  xi. 

Stow  died  of  the  stone  eoUc,  on  the  5th  of  April  1605,  and  was 
buried  in  the  perish  church  of  St  Andrew  Underahafl^  where  Ids 
monument,  exhibiting  his  effigy,  erected  by  his  widow,  is  still  to  bo 
seen.  Strype  says  that  he  left  four  daughten^  but  whether  any  sens 
be  could  not  lesm. 

«  STOWE,  HARRIET  BUZABBTH  BBBCHBIC  is  one  of  twelve 
children  (several  others  of  whom  have  gained  disCinotion  in  literatnre) 
bom  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beeeher,  himself  a  msii  of  note  asa  writer 
and  Presbjterian  preacher  in  the  United  Statea.  When  Misl  Stowo  was 
bom,  her  fkther  was  settled  at  Litchfield  in  Connecticnt^  in  charge  of 
a  Presbyterian  congregation ;  thence  he  removed  to  Boston,  vrfaere  lie 
occupied  the  chief  Presbyterian  pnlpit  till  1882,  when  he  wss  cslled 
upon  to  sssume  the  office  of  principal  in  a  new  seminsry  for  the  training 
of  Preebyterian  ministers  which  had  been  founded  near  Cincinnati. 
A  man  of  great  energy,  of  strong  opinions  on  theological  and  aodal 
topics,  and  full  of  practical  seal  as  a  reformer  of  so&l  abuses,  Dr. 
Beeeher  seems  to  have  imparted  these  characteristics  to  his  children, 
and  more  espeoiaUy  to  his -daughters,  (hie  of  these,  Oattaine  Bsttisr 
lecher,  an  elder  sister  of  Hairiet,  acquired  celebrity  by  her  exertlong 


in  the  cause  of  female  education  in  America.  She  opened  a  achool  in 
1822  at  Hartford;  and  the  fame  of  the  school  waa  increased  by  the 
publication  by  Miaa  Beeeher  of  varioua  text-booka  for  its  use^  and  for 
use  in  other  institutions  of  the  kind.  For  a  time  Harriet  asaitted  her 
sister  in  this  school ;  but  in  1882  she  accompanied  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  Cincinnati  Here  she  msrried  one  of  her  father's  colleagues, 
the  Bev.  Professor  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  then  already  of  some  distinc- 
tion as  a  theological  writer,  and  better  known  since  that  time  as  the 
author  of  Tarious  religious  works  which  have  been  widely  r«sd  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  wdl  as  in  America.  From  the  time  of  her 
marriage,  Mis. Stowe  was  in  thehabitof  occasionally  vrriting  abort 
tales  and  aketchea  with  a  religious  or  philanthropic  purpose;  which 
tales  and  sketches-^published  in  magasinea  and  newspapers,  or  other- 
wise—were destined  to  be  resuscitated  aflerwarda  when  their  authoreas 
became  famoua.  Among  them  waa  a  ooUection  publiahed  together  at 
New  Yotk  in  1844  under  the  title  of  <  The  Mayflower,  or  Sketches  of 
Scenes  and  Characters  among  the  Descendants  of  the  Pilgrims ;'  and 
among  the  moat  popular  of  the  acattersd  ones  were  tracts  bearing  such 
UUes  as '  Four  Ways  of  Spendmg  the  Sabbath,'  <  Let  Every  Man  mmd 
his  Own  Business^'  &o.  Mesnwhile  Mrs.  Stowe's  father  and  her  husband 
were  taking  a  deep  and  aetive  interest  in  the  question  of  American 
slavery.  They  distinctly  gave  in  their  adhesion  to  the  Abolitionist 
Convention ;  and  they  made  the  question  a  subject  both  of  statistical 
study  and  of  public  discusrion.  The  students  at  Lane  Seminary  took 
up  the  same  cause  heartily.  The  conaequence  waa  auch  a  vehement 
publio  oppoaition  to  Dr.  Beeeher  and  Profeaaor  Stowe  by  the  pro- 
alavery  par^  at  Cincinnati  that  at  kst  they  both  resigned  their  oflfiies. 
In  1850  ProfiBssor  Stowe  waa  appointed  to  the  ehair  of  Biblical  Lite- 
ratore  in  the  theological  collage  of  Andover,  Maasaehusettsi  It  was 
here,  in  that  same  year,  that  Mrs.  Stowe^  who  had  shared  in  the 
studies  and  exertions  of  her  husband  and  father  in  the  great  questbn 
of  the  republic^  wrote  her  world^renowned  tale  of  *  (Jnde  Tom*s 
Cabin.'  It  was  published  in  parts  in  the  '  Wsshington  National  Era^' 
and  no  sooner  was  it  oompleted  than  it  vras  repuUished  entire^  and 
commenced  ita  extraordinary  carssr.  In  the  course  of  less  thsn  a 
year  more  than  200^000  copies  were  sold  in  the  United  States;  and 
this  vraa  but  the  prelude  to  ita  atill  more  astounding  successes  in 
Britsin  and  other  countries.  Numberless  reprints  were  published  in 
Britain  in  1852;  the  work  waa  sold  in  aoores  in  every  petty  village; 
it  waa  exported  in  balea  and  caigoea  to  the  colonies ;  it  was  translated 
into  all  languages.  Literally  the  book  went  the  round  of  the  planet^ 
and  affected,  to  an  extent  infinitely  beyond  what  any  other  book  could 
pretend  to,  the  imagination  of  the  human  race.  Of  course  the  book 
roused  contradiction  and  oppoaition  in  America,  and  it  was  by  vray  of 
answering  such  hoetile  criticism,  and  of  proving  the  accuracy  of  her 
representotions,  that  in  1858  she  published  her  '  Key  to  Uncle  l\)m's 
OaUn,  presenting  the  original  facts  and  documents  upon  which  the 
story  is  founded.'  In  April  1858,  Mrs.  Stowe^  acoompsnied  by  her 
husband,  her  brother  the  Bev.  Charles  Beeeher,  and  several  other 
friendly  paid  her  first  visit  to  Britsin.  She  was  receiTcd  everywhere 
with  enthusiasm;  and,  after  traTelling  through  England,  Scotland, 
and  parts  of  the  Continent,  she  returned  to  America  in  September. 
Her  impressions  in  the  course  of  her  journey  were  given  to  the  world 
in  her  '  Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lsnds,'  published  in  2  toIs.  in 
1854.  To  this  work  has  succeeded  « Dred,  a  Tale  of  the  Great  Dismal 
Svramp,'  published,  also  in  2  vols.,  in  1856.  Neither  work  haa  come 
up  in  reputation  to  ita  great  predeceasor;  but  both  have  been  circu* 
lated  in  thouaanda,  together  with  reprinta  of  thoee  earlier  writings  of 
Mrs.  Stowe  to  which  we  have  alluded  above.  Among  them,  besides 
the  ones  mentioned,  are,  '  The  Coral  Ring,'  '  Temperance  Tales,* 
'  Mske  to  Tourselves  Friends,'  Ac.  After  the  composition  of  '  Dred,' 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  made  a  aecond  visit  to  Europe.  In  1859  she  published 
*The  Minister's  Wooing,'  and  in  1861  *  Agnes  of  Sorrento.' 

STOWELL,  WILLIAM  800TT,  BARON,  was  the  elder  brother 
of  Lord  Ciisncellor  Eldon,  and  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  William  Scott^ 
eoalfitter,  of  Newcastle^  by  his  second  wife,  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Henry  Atkimon,  who  was  of  the  same  profession.  [Bldon,  Eabl  or] 
Ho  was  bom  on  the  17th  of  October,  1745  (O.a)  at  Heworth,  a  viUage 
on  the  3^e^  about  three  milea  below  Newcastle,  and  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  to  whioh  his  mother  had  been  sent  a  few  days  before^  in  tho 
'       *      excited  hf  the  advance  of  the  Scotch  rebel  army  after 


the  battle  of  Preatonpans.  Egress  in  any  common  way  being  imprao- 
ticaUe,  th^  had  been  obliged,  it  is  rdated,  to  hoist  her  in  a  sort  of 
bssket  over  the  town  wall,  which  then  ran  along  tho  quav,  separating 
Mr.  Scott's  house  in  Love  Lane  from  the  river,  where  a  boat  was  in 
readiness  to  rscsive  her.  At  Heworth  she  wss  sslbly  dc^vered  of  twins; 
William,  and  a  daaghtssv  who  was  named  Barbara  and  died  in  infkncy. 
William  was  educated  with  his  two  younger  brothers,  Henry  and 
John,  at  the  Roval  Qrammarochool  of  NevrcasUe,  under  the  Reverend 
Hugh  MoiMs.  Moiws  is  said  to  have  been  prindpaUy  {nstrumental  in 
getting  both  William  and  John  aent  to  college.  William  entered  tho 
UniverBity  of  Oxford  in  February  1761,  standing  for  and  obtaining  a 
scholsrship  at  Corpus  Christi  College^  for  whioh  the  circumstance 
of  his  having  been  bom  in  the  county  of  Durham  rendered  him 
eligible^  Having  taken  his  Bachelor's  degree  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember 1794,  he  wss  on  the  18th  of  the  following  month  elected 
a  Probationaiy  Fellow  of  Univmity  College;  and  it  is  remarkable 
thsit  for  his  eligibility  on  this  oooasion  likewise  he  was  sgiUn  in* 
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debted  to  the  aoddent  of  his  being  a  nfttire  of  Durham.  He  was 
now  also  elected  by  the  same  soebty  a  College  tutor  in  the  room 
of  the  already  celebrated  linguist  William  (afterwards  Sir  William) 
Jones,  who  had  recently  left  Oxford  for  the  metropolis.  In  1767  he 
took  his  mastei^s  degree;  and  in  May  1772,  he  proceeded  BLCL., 
having  by  this  time  determined  upon  following  the  profession  of  an 
advocate  at  Dooton*  Commons.  He  had  already,  with  a  view  to  the 
study  of  the  law,  entered  himself  at  the  Middle  Temple,  in  June 
1762.  He  was  detained  at  the  Univendty  however  a  few  years  longer 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  been  by  being  elected  in  1774  by  uie 
members  of  convocation,  after  a  contest^  to  the  office  of  Camden 
Beader  of  Ancient  History.  The  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  this 
capacity  attracted  crowded  audiences,  and  brought  him  into  high  and 
wide  reputation.    It  is  said  that  they  still  exist  in  manuscript. 

At  last»  in  1776,  he  retired  from  the  office  of  College  tutor;  but  he  still 
continued  to  reside  at  the  University  till  after  he  £uui  taken  his  deg^ree 
of  D.C.L.,  which  he  did  in  1779.  On  this  occssion,  in  the  University 
phrase,  he  went  out  grand  compounder,  which  means  that  he  paid 
the  higher  fees  exacted  from  graduates  worth  800il.  a  year.  He  had, 
so  doubt,  saved  money  from  his  income  as  Fellow,  and  his  constantly 
increasing  receipts  during  the  twelve  years  that  he  held  the  office  of 
College  tutor ;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he  had  also  inherited 
a  considerable  property  from  his  father,  who  died  in  1776.  It  was 
probably  the  independence  to  which  he  was  thus  raised  that  determined 
him  to  resign  his  employment  as  a  college  tutor;  but  it  appears  that 
old  Mr.  Scott's  wealth  was  not  quite  so  great  as  it  has  been  stated  to 
be  by  Mr.  Twiu  in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  *  life  of  Lord 
Eldon.'    He  left  somewhat  less  than  20,0002. 

He  now  entered  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  passed  another  year 
partly  in  Oxford,  partly  in  London,  the  rule  beug  that  no  one  shall 

Eractise  as  an  advocate  till  the  expiration  of  that  space  of  time  after 
is  admission,  which  accordingly  is  called  his  year  of  silence.  Dr. 
Scott  was  called  to  the  bar  in  February  1780.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Doctors'  Commons,  according  to  Mr. 
Surtees  in  one  place  in  November  1779,  in  another  place  not  till  the 
spring  of  1780  ('  Sketch,'  pp.  26  and  61).  So  early  however  as  in 
December  1778,  he  had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  famous  Literary 
Club,  having  been  mainly  indebted  for  that  distinction  to  the  £svour 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  in  University  College 
by  their  common  friend  Chambers,  afterwards  Sir  Kobert»  and  now  a 
judge  in  India.  Scott  soon  became  a  favourite  with  Johnson,  whom 
he  had  accompanied  finom  Newcastle  to  Edinburgh,  when  the  latter 
set  out  on  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  in  the  autumn  of  1778.  With 
the  patronage  of  Johnson,  and  his  own  *clubable'  qualities,  Scott 
rapidly  made  his  way  to  distinction  in  the  most  intellectual  society  of 
the  English  cspitaL 

His  talents  and  learning,  and  the  reputation  he  had  brought  from 
the  university,  brought  him  a  large  practice  in  his  profeasion  from  his 
first  entrance  upon  it  And  his  success  as  an  advocate  in  no  long  time 
led  to  promotion.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  Registrar 
of  the  Court  of  Faculties.  In  1788  ihe  Bishop  of  London  appointed 
him  Judge  of  the  Consutory  Court;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
buxy,  his  Vicar-Gtoneral,  or  Official  PrineipaL  In  the  same  year  he 
was  made  Advocate-Oeneral,  and  knighted,  and  was  also  nominated 
a  Privy  Councillor.  In  1790  he  was  nominated  by  the  archbishop 
Master  of  the  Faculties.  Fmally,  in  1798,  he  was  made  Judge 
of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty.  Meanwhile^  after  having  in 
1780  been  disappointed  in  his  expectation  of  being  sent  into  parlia- 
ment as  representative  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  having  been 
unseated  on  a  scrutiny  in  1784,  when  he  had  been  returned  for 
Downton,  he  had  been  a  second  time  returned  for  that  nomination 
borough,  in  1790,  through  the  influence  of  ministers  with  the  patron, 
the  Eiurl  of  Radnor.  He  was  again  returned  for  Downton  to  the  next 
parliament,  which  met  in  1796.  At  last  in  March  1801,  on  a  Taoancy 
occurring  by  the  retirement  of  Frsnds  Psge,  Eso.,  he  obtained  the 
object  of  his  early  ambition  by  bemg  elected  member  for  his  unive^ 
sity ;  and  that  seat  he  retained  as  long  as  he  continued  a  oommoner. 

He  had  had  reason  to  expect  that  he  would  have  been  raised  to  the 
peerage  in  1806 ;  but  some  unexphdned  court  intrigue  interfered,  and 
he  was  not  ennobled  till  the  2lBt  of  July  1821,  when  he  was  created 
Baron  Stowell,  of  Btowell  park.  He  retained  his  place  on  the  bench 
till  Christmas  1828.  For  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  was  reduced 
to  a  state  of  mental  imbecility;  and  he  died  at  his  seat  of  Early 
Court,  Berks,  Aft«r  an  illness  of  a  few  days,  on  the  afternoon  of  Thurs- 
day, the  28th  of  January  1886,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  He  had  been 
twice  married :  first,  in  April  1781,  to  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  John  Bagnall,  of  Early  Court,  in  the  county  of 
Berks,  Esq.,  who  died  in  September  1809;  secondly,  on  the  10th  of 
AjaH  1813,  to  Louisa  Katherine,  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Sligo 
(widow  of  the  first  Marquis  and  daughter  of  Esrl  Howe)^nis  acquaint- 
ance with  whom  had  originated,  singularly  enough,  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  having  presided  in  the  preceding  December  at  the 
Admiralty  Sessions  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  trial  of  her  son.  Lord  Sligo, 
for  inveigling  some  seamen  from  one  of  the  king's  ships  to  serve  on 
board  his  yacht  (for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000^, 
and  to  be  imprisoned  four  months  in  Newgate).  This  last  proved 
a  very  unsatisfactory  connection;  bat  the  lady  died  in  August  1817. 
By  his  first  wife  Tiord  Slowell,  besides  a  daughter  who  became  the 


wife,  first,  of  Thomas  Townshend,  Esq.,  secondly,  of  the  late  Tisoount 
Sidmouth,  had  a  son,  William,  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  about 
two  months  before  the  death  of  his  finther. 

Lord  Stowell  is  the  highest  English  authority  in  his  own  depart- 
ment of  the  law,  including  both  ecclesiastical  law  and  the  law  of 
nations,  if  not  the  highest  of  all  authorities  upon  the  particular 
questions  whioh  he  had  occasion  to  consider  and  decide ;  for,  having 
produced  no  complete  treatise  upon  either  of  the  branches  of  juris- 
prudence which  he  administered,  be  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
great  text-writers,  between  whom  and  him  no  comparison  is  properly 
admissible.  His  j  udg^ents  in  the  Consistory  Court  have  been  reported 
very  ably  and  carefully  by  Dra  Haggard  and  Phiilimore ;  those  de- 
livered by  him  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  in  an  equally  superior 
manner,  and,  in  part,  with  the  advantagea  of  his  own  revision,  by 
Drs.  Robinson,  Edwards,  Dodson,  and  Haggard.  Their  characteristics 
are  the  most  oomplete  mastery  of  all  the  learning  of  his  subject,  great 
comprehensiveness  of  view,  a  penetrating  ssgacity  in  the  disentangle- 
ment of  the  essential  points  and  governing  principle  of  a  case  fjrom 
the  confusion  and  sometimes  apparent  contradiction  of  details  and 
accessory  oireumstBnces,a  remsrkable  faculty  of  luminous  and  striking 
illustration,  and  all  this  combined  and  set  off  with  a  diction  generally 
of  much  precision,  elegance,  and  expressiveness,  though  occasionally 
somewhat  diffuse  and  rhetorical.  Some  of  Lord  Stowells  judgments 
may  be  called  almost  revelations  of  the  law,  being  expositions  of  laige 
and  intricate  questions  which  had  never  before  been  thoroughly 
investigated,  but  which  he  has  completely  cleared  up  and  set  at  restb 

As  a  politician  this  distinguished  lawyer  was,  like  his  brother.  Lord 
Eldon,  an  uncompromising  Conservative,  shrinking  from  all  change  as 
only  the  beginning  of  universal  ruin.  Except  however  by  giriog  bis 
steady  vote  in  support  of  his  party  and  his  principles,  he  very  rarely 
took  part  in  tiie  prooeedings  of  either  House  of  Farliamentk  Daring 
the  first  six  years  that  he  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  only  spoke 
once;  of  some  two  or  three  displays  which  he  afterwards  made,  a 
speech  of  three  hoursT  length,  which  he  delivered  on  the  7th  of  April 
1802,  on  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  amending  the  statute 
of  the  21st  of  Henry  YIII.,  respecting  the  non-residence  of  the  clergy, 
was  the  most  memorable.  He  was  also  instrumental  however  in 
carrying  through  the  House  several  other  measures  having  a  reference 
to  the  established  churoh,  of  which  he  was  the  supporter  on  all  occa- 
sions, considering  himself  indeed  as  a  sort  of  representative  of  the 
dergy,  both  in  his  quality  of  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  from  his  office  as  an  ecclesisstical  judge. 

(Memoir  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  Law  Magozine,  Na  xxxiiL,  reprinted, 
with  some  alterations  and  additions,  in  the  Annual  Biography  and 
Obituary  for  1887 ;  artide  on  Lords  Stowell  and  Eldon  in  Law  Review, 
voL  L;  Lord  Brougham,  ffiatorieal  Sketchet  of  Stateimen,  second  series; 
Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  Lorde  Stowdi  and  Eldon,  by  William  Edward 
Surtees,  D.C.L.,  8vo,  1846 ;  Anecdotes  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  GmUman§ 
Magazine  for  October,  1846.) 

STRABO  QtrpAfimtf)  was  bom  at  Amasia,  in  Cappadocia,  before  the 
Christian  era,  but  the  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  His  mother  was 
the  granddaughter  of  Lagetasy  who  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of 
Dorylaus,  a  skilful  oommander  who  had  been  employed  by  Mithridates 
Buergetes.  (Strab.,  p.  477,  478,  ed.  Casaub.)  Moaphemes,  who  had 
been  emploj^d  hy  Mithridates  Eupator,  wsa  an  ande  of  Strabo's 
father  (p.  499),  or  (according  to  the  true  reading  of  Strsbo's  text)  the 
ande  of  his  mother  by  the  father^s  side.  We  are  not  informed  who 
his  father  wsa.  It  has  been  observed  that  his  nsme^  Strabo,  is  the 
cognomen  of  Pompeius  Strabo,  the  fiither  of  Pompey  the  Oreat^ 
whence  it  has  been  oonjeotured  that  on  his  father^s  side  there  waa 
some  connection  vrith  the  family  of  Pompey;  but  what  this  connection 
may  have  been,  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Strabo,  the  son, 
received  a  good  education.  He  studied  at  Nysa,  under  Aristodemus; 
at  Amisus,  in  Pontus,  under  Tyrannic ;  and  at  Seleuceia  of  Cilicia, 
under  Xenarchus,  who  was  a  Peripatetic.  He  also  visited  Alexandria 
in  Egypt^  where  he  had  the  instruction  of  Bosthus  of  Sidon,  also  a 
Peripatetic;  and  Tarsus,  then  a  great  school  of  learning,  where  he 
studied  under  Athenodorus,  who  was  a  Stoic  It  thus  appears  that 
even  during  the  course  of  his  education  Strabo  must  have  been  a 
considerable  traveller,  and  his  own  woric  sfiows  that  he  must  subes- 
quently  have  visited  many  places.  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Bgypt,  aa 
&r  as  the  catsraots  of  Syene,  were  within  the  range  of  lus  travels. 
In  Egypt  he  became  acquainted  with  ^lius  Qallus^  who  commanded 
a  Roman  expedition  into  Arabia,  in  the  time  of  Augostus,  and  he 
visited  in  his  company  the  vocal  statue  of  Memnon  at  Thebes  (p.  816). 
He  also  travelled  in  Crets^  Korthem  Oreeoe,  and  probably  boom  parts 
of  the  Peloponnesus :  he  tells  us  that  he  saw  Cleonse  from  the  Acro- 
oorinthus;  but  his  remarks  about  Myoenss  seem  to  show  that  he  did 
not  visit  that  part  of  the  Pdoponnesus  at  least  (p.  877).  He  waa  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  Italy,  and  he  tells  us  that  Elba,  Corsica,  and 
Sardima  are  visible  from  the  heights  of  Populonium  (p.  228),  from 
which  it  is  a  probsble  conclusion  tiiat  he  had  seen  those  placea  from 
the  Italian  cosst.  It  is  also  probable  that  he  spent  some  time  at 
Rome,  where  he  would  find  materials  for  his  geographical  work. 

There  are  various  psssages  in  his  'Geo^phy '  wMch  indicate  about 
what  time  they  were  written.  In  his  sixth  book  {p.  238)  he  speaks 
of  Germanicoa  and  Drasns  ai  still  lining;  end  in  the  thirteenth 
(p.  627)  he  speaks  of  Tiberias  as  the  reigning  emperor,  and  aa  having 
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repaired  the  misohief  done  to  Sardie  by  the  great  earthquake,  A.D.  17. 
(Taclt^  *  Add./  IL  47).  There  are  Dumerous  other  paasagee  in  this 
work  in  which  he  speaks  of  contemporaiy  historical  eyents,  bat 
perhaps  dodo  which  can  with  certainty  be  referred  to  a  later  date  than 
the  great  earthquake.  In  a  passage  of  the  fourth  book  (p.  206)  he 
■ays  that  it  was  then  the  thirty-third  year  since  the  Norici  had  been 
reduced  to  obedience  by  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  which  took  place  about 
B.C.  15 ;  according  to  which  Strabo  was  writing  his  fourth  book  in  the 
year  ▲.d.  18. 

Strabo's  /  Geography '  is  mentioned  by  few  ancient  writers :  he  is 
cited  by  Marcianus  of  Heradea,  AthensDUS,  and  Harpocration  (AeviccCr, 
A^X'"^"')  *  ^^^  ^1^7*  "^^o  might  frequently  have  cited  him  in  the 
geographicfd  part  of  his  work,  never  mentions  his  name ;  nor  does  it 
occur  in  Pausaniaa.  He  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  by  Plutarch, 
not  as  a  geographer,  but  as  an  historical  writer. 

Very  difierent  opinions  have  been  given  of  Strabo's  geographioal 
work.  That  he  was  deficient  in  mathematical  knowledge  is  evident, 
and  his  accuracy  in  many  oases  is  at  least  doubtful.  To  form  a  proper 
judgment  of  him,  we  must  ascertain  what  he  proposed  his  work  to  be, 
which  may  be  collected  from  various  passages.  His  work  was  to  be 
practical,  that  is,  adapted  to  the  use  of  persons  of  a  certain  amount  of 
education,  and  particularly  personages  engaged  in  administration. 
He  says  that  a  "  man  who  reads  his  work  ought  not  to  be^  so  ignorant 
as  never  to  have  seen  a  sphere  or  the  circles  marked  on  it;"  and  he 
goes  on  to  say,  that  a  man  who  is  ignorant  of  these  and  other  like 
matters,  which  he  has  enumerated,  and  which  belong  to  the  elementary 
parts  of  knowledge,  cannot  understand  his  work.  ''His  work,"  he 
says,  "  is,  in  a  word,  for  universal  use,  political  and  profitable  to  all, 
just  as  history  is "  (p.  12, 13);  and  "as  he  had  written  an  historical 
work  {inroiutfuuira  tffropucd),  useful,  as  he  supposed,  both  for  ethioal 
and  political  philosophy,  he  determined  to  add  to  it  a  geographical 
work,  which  was  of  a  like  kind,  and  addressed  to  the  same  class  of 
men,  and  chiefly  to  those  in  power;  and,  as  in  the  former  work,  only 
what  related  to  distinguishea  men  and  to  distinguished  lives  was 
recorded,>and  things  trivial  and  mean  were  omitted ;  so  in  his  geogra- 
phical work  he  should  dwell  only  on  things  which  were  of  note  and  of 
importance,  and  things  in  which  there  was  something  useful  for 
example,  and  worth  recording,  and  agreeable."  From  this  it  appears 
that  Strabo  neither  designed  a  mathematical  treatise,  nor  an  enumera- 
tion of  astronomical  positions,  nor  a  treatise  on  the  physical  character 
of  countries.  His  design  was  to  write  something  which  should  give 
an  educated  man  a  general  notion  of  the  earth's  surface,  its  political 
divisions,  the  chief  peculiarities  of  each,  and  so  much  of  its  history  as 
would  enliven  and  explain  his  geographioal  description. 

Accordingly  Strabo  produced  a  work  which  contains  a  great  mass  of 
useful  information,  but  is  not  strictly  a  geographical  work,  and  though 
systematic  according  to  his  notion  of  system,  it  does  not  deserve  the 
name  of  a  system  of  geography.  Though  he  resided  a  long  time  at 
Alexandria,  Le  derived  little  advantage  from  the  labours  of  the  geo- 
graphers and  astronomers  of  that  school  for  the  correction  of  positions 
and  fixing  the  bearings  of  places  with  respect  to  one  another,  or  for 
determining  Uie  general  form  of  the  regions  which  he  describes.  His 
taste  indeed  was  for  other  studies  than  those  which  belong  to  Uie 
geographer. 

The  ijrst  two  books  of  Strabo  contain  his  general  geography.  In 
the  first  book  he  treats  of  the  advantages  of  the  study  of  geography, 
and  discusses  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Homer,  which  he  rates 
highly.  He  then  mentions  the  old  geographers,  as  Hecatnus,  Demo- 
critus,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidos,  and  Ephorus  of  Cumao;  and  the  more 
recent  geographers,  Eratosthenes,  Hipparchns,  Polybius,  and  Posi- 
donius.  He  passes  a  critical  judgment  on  the  firat  two  books  of 
Eratosthenes,  which  leads  him  to  various  discussions,  and  to  observa- 
tions on  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has  undergone.  In  the 
second  book  he  extends  his  criticism  to  the  third  book  of  Eratos- 
thenes, and  to  the  three  books  of  Hipparchus.  He  also  discuss  the 
meiits  of  Posidoniua  and  Poly  bins.  Strabo  has  thus  preserved  many 
passages  of  the  Qreek  geographical  writen ;  but  the  au&ior's  judgment 
IS  often  prejudiced  and  inaccurate.  He  severely  criticises  Hipparchus, 
and  points  out  many  of  his  errors,  particularly  as  to  the  latitude  of 
places.  The  latter  part  of  the  second  book  treats  of  the  preliminary 
knowledge  which  the  geographer  requires.  Strabo  was  acquainted 
with  the  fact  of  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth ;  and  he  determines 
the  boundaries  of  the  habitable  part  of  it.  The  world  is  divided  by 
the  equinoctial  circle  into  the  northern  and  the  southern  hemispheres. 
The  habitable  portion  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a  parallel  of  latitude 
which  passes  through  leme  (Ireland),  and  on  the  south  by  the  parallel 
which  passes  through  the  Cinnamon  oountiy.  The  parts  to  the  north 
of  the  fint  parallel  are  not  habitable  on  account  of  cold,  and  those  to 
the  south  of  the  second  parallel  are  uninhabited  owing  to  excessive 
heat.  He  follows  Eratosthenes  in  his  measurements,  and  compares 
them  with  those  of  Hipparchus  and  Poly  bins.  The  habitable  world 
{olKoun4vri)  is  surrounded  by  water,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  is  a  gulf  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  a  mistake  wldch  he  might  have  corrected  by  the 
aid  of  Herodotus.  Tho  length  of  the  habitable  world  is  about  double 
its  breadth. 

The  third  book  contains  the  description  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula 
and  the  Balearic  Islands;  his  principal  authorities  are  Artemidorus, 
Posidonius,  and  Polybius.     The  fourth  treats  of  Galliii,  Britain,  Uie 
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Alps,  and  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the  Alps,  and  the  valleys  belong- 
ing to  that  mountain-system  :  in  general  he  follows  the  description  of 
Csesar,  and  he  also  used  Artemidorus  and  Polybius,  and  probably  the 
work  of  Aristotle  on  Political  Constitutions,  for  his  aocoimt  of  Maasilia 
(Marseille):  his  description  of  Britain  is  exceedingly  meagre;  in  treating 
of  Thule  he  gives  some  account  of  Pytheas,  but  rejects  his  authority. 
The  fifth  and  six  books  contain  the  description  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and 
the  adjoining  islands:  he  had  probably  seen  a  large  part  of  these 
countries  himself;  yet  he  makes  great  use  of  Polybiup,  Posidonius, 
Ephorus,  Eratosthenes,  and  many  other  writen :  in  treating  of  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  he  quotes  the  '  Chorographus,'  without  saying  who  is 
intended  by  the  term:  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  has 
reference  not  to  any  particular  individual,  but  to  tho  results  of  the 
commission  under  the  direction  of  Agrippa  which  made  a  survey  of 
the  empire:  it  has  also  been  conjectured  that  Agrippa  himself  is  meant 
by  the  Chorographus.  In  the  seventh  book  Strabo  treats  of  the  coun- 
tries on  the  Danube,  and  the  parts  included  between  the  Danube,  the 
Adriatic,  and  the  Black  Sea  :  the  parts  which  treat  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace  are  lost,  and  in  their  place  we  have  a  scanty  epitome.  Strabo's 
authorities  for  this  part  of  his  work  seem  to  have  been  very  defectiva 
The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  contain  his  description  of  Qreece 
and  the  Islands,  in  which  he  makes  great  use  of  Homer :  Ephorus, 
Polybius,  Posidonius,  Hipparchus,  Artemidorus,  and  Timosthenea,  are 
also  his  authorities,  in  addition  to  many  other  writers.  With  the 
eleventh  book  Strabo  begins  his  description  of  Asia,  as  to  tho  extent 
and  dimensions  of  which  his  notions  are  very  inaccurate.  He  divides 
it  into  two  main  portions,  determined  by  &e  range  of  Taurus.  The 
western  portion  comprises  the  countries  between  the  Tanais,  Palus 
Mssotis,  the  Black  and  the  Caspian  Seas;  the  countries  east  of  the 
Caspian,  bordering  on  India ;  and  Media,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia,  to 
the  Halys :  these  are  described  in  the  eleventh  book.  In  the  twelfth 
and  following  books  he  treats  of  Asia  west  of  the  Halys  and  the 
adjoining  islands.  His  authorities  for  the  eleventh  book  are,  among 
others,  Artemidorus ;  the  historians  of  the  Mithridatic  wan ;  Metro- 
dorus  of  Scepsis ;  and  Patrodes,  the  admiral  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus, 
for  the  account  of  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  The  twelfth  book  contains 
the  description  of  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  Galatia, 
Lycaonia,  Isauria,  Plsidia,  Mysia,  and  Phxygia,  a  great  part  of  which  is 
founded  on  his  own  personal  knowledge.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
books  conclude  the  description  of  Asia  west  of  the  Halys ;  and  compre- 
hend also  the  islands  of  Lesbos,  Samoa,  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Cyprus. 
His  description  of  the  Troad,  in  the  thirteenth  book,  is  mainly 
founded  on  Homer;  but  he  also  uses  Eudoxus,  Charon,  Scylax,  and 
Ephoms.  A  great  number  of  other  writen  were  also  used  for  the 
description  of  the  several  countries  and  places  included  in  these  two 
books.  In  the  fifteenth  book  he  passes  to  the  description  of  the  other 
portion  of  Asia,  which  is  determined  by  the  Taurus ;  and  he  first 
treats  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  continent.  In  his  description  of 
India  he  chiefly  follows  Eratosthenes  and  the  historians  of  Alexander, 
particularly  Patrocles  and  Aristobulus.  His  notion  of  the  form  of 
India  was  entirely  false,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  great  southern 
peninsula;  but  he  speaks  at  some  length  of  the  customs  and  institu- 
tions of  the  people.  After  India  he  describes  the  Persian  empire, 
comprehending  under  the  general  name  of  Ariana  (Iran)  the  coimtry 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Indus,  and  on  the  west  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  the  mouth  of  the  Penian  Gulf.  Nearchus 
and  Onesicritus  are  his  authorities  for  the  description  of  the  coast : 
for  other  parts  he  uses  Aristobulus,  Eratosthenes,  and  Polyclitus. 
The  sixteenth  book  contains  the  remainder  of  Asia :  his  authoritiea 
are  generally  the  same  as  for  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia, 
with  the  addition  of  his  own  observations  in  Syria.  The  seventeenth 
book  contains  the  description  of  Libya  (Africa),  and  concludes  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire  into  provinces : 
Eratosthenes  is  his  principal  authorityi  but  he  also  uses  Agatharchides 
and  Herodotus. 

The  text  of  Strabo  is  often  corrupt,  and  there  are  many  defective 
passages.  There  is  extant  an  epitome,  or  Chrestomathia,  of  the  whole 
work,  which  is  referred  to  the  10th  century  A.D.,  which  is  sometimes 
usefud  in  correcting  the  text.  There  are  also  extant  various  other 
extracts  from  the  geography  of  Straba  The  historical  work  {inronirfifjuira 
IffTopucd)  of  Stn^,  which  he  mentions  in  a  passage  already  quoted,  is 
lost :  it  was  a  continuation  of  Polybius,  and  extended  at  least  to  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Strabo  firat  appeared  in  a  Latin  venion  in  1472.  The  fint  edition 
of  the  Greek  text  was  printed  by  Aldus,  at  Venice,  folio,  in  1516.  The 
edition  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  Geneva,  folio,  1587,  contains  the  translation 
of  Xylander:  this  edition  was  reprinted  after  Casaubon's  death,  at 
Paris,  folio,  1620,  with  his  last  corrections.  Siebenkees  undertook  a 
new  critical  edition,  for  which  purpose  he  collated  several  manuscripts: 
he  only  lived  to  complete  the  fint  volume,  which  contains  the  fint  six 
books :  this  edition  was  finished  by  Tzschucke,  and  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  6  vols.  8vo,  1796-1811.  The  best  text  of  Strabo  at  the  date 
of  its  publication  was  that  by  Koroy,  Paris,  4  vols.  8vo,  ISIS-IQ^ 
which  has  an  index,  but  no  translation ;  but  a  much  superior  edition 
is  that  by  G.  Kramer,  8  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1847-52.  The  text  of 
Strabo  edited  by  A.  Meineke  in  3  vols.  12mo,  is  included  in  Teubner*8 
cheap  series  known  as  the  '  Leipzig  Claosios ;'  also,  Greek  and  Latin, 
in  Didot's  Paris  Qlassics,  under  the  care  of  G.  Miiller  and  F.  Diibneri 
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but  of  tbifl  we  believe  only  the  first  Tolume  is  yet  published.  The 
'Chrestomathia'  is  printed  in  Hudson's  'Minor  Geographers,'  and  in 
the  editions  of  Almeloveen,  and  of  Falconer.  An  English  translation 
by  Mr.  H.  C.  Hamilton,  forms  three  volumes  of  Bohn's  'Classical 
Library.'  There  is  a  French  translation  of  Strabo  in  6  vols.  8vo  (1805- 
1819).  by  La  Porte  da  Theil,  Eoray,  and  Gossellin ;  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  books  are  by  Letronne.  Strabo  was  translated  into  Italian 
by  Ambrosoli,  Milan,  4  vols.  8vo  and  4to.  The  valuable  German  trans- 
lation of  Groskurd,  in  3  vols.  8vo  (1831-84),  is  founded  on  a  corrected 
text,  and  is  accompanied  with  critical  notes  and  explanations. 

A  full  account  of  the  editions,  translations,  and  various  works  in 
illustration  of  Strabo  is  contained  in  Hoffmann's  'Lexicon  Biblio- 
graph  icum.' 

STRADA,  FAMIA'NO,  bom  at  Rome  in  1672,  entered  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  became  professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  Gregorian  college 
at  Rome,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  and  where  he  died 
in  1649.  He  wrote  *  Prolusiones/  or  Latin  essays,  upon  rhetoric  and 
literature,  which  were  admired  at  the  time.  In  these  essays  the  author 
comments  upon  several  of  the  Roman  clasdical  writers,  and  he  intro- 
duces his  own  imitations  of  their  style.  He  speaks  very  uufavourably 
of  Tacitus,  whom  he  accuses  of  malignity,  impiety,  and  want  of 
vencity,  tboagh  be  praises  his  style.  But  the  work  for  which  Strada 
is  remembered,  is  entitled  '  De  Bello  Belgico  ab  Excessu  Caroli  V.  ad 
Annum  1590,'  being  a  history  of  the  revolt  and  war  of  the  Kethcrlands 
against  Spain,  wbicu  he  wrote  in  Latin  about  the  same  time  as  his 
contemporary  Bentivoglio  wrote  the  history  of  the  same  war  in  Italian. 
Strada  brought  his  narrative  down  to  the  year  1590,  and  the  work  was 
continued  by  two  other  Jesuits  (fathers  Dondini  and  Galluzzi),  who 
wrote  the  sequel  as  far  as  the  year  1609  :  their  compositions  however 
are  very  inferior  to  Strata's  in  style.  It  appears  that  Strada  undertook 
his  work  at  the  desire  of  the  Farnese  family,  one  of  whose  members, 
Alessandro  Farnese,  duke  of  Parma,  became  illustrious  in  the  wars  of 
Flanders,  as  commsnder  of  the  Spanish  armies.  The  history  of  Strada 
is  not  without  merit,  though  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  quite 
impartial.  His  rival  historian,  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  was  also  biassed 
in  favour  of  Catholic  Spain  against  the  Protestant  Netherlanders,  yet 
he  wrote  with  considerable  freedom,  and  the  work  of  the  cardinal  is 
generally  preferred  to  that  of  tho  Jesuit,  but  this  preference  may  be 
partly  attributed  to  the  circumstance  that  Strada's  work  is  written  in 
a  dead  language. 

STRADA,  or  STRADA'NUS,  JOHN,  or  STRADANO,  GIOVANNI, 
as  he  is  called  by  Italian  writers,  was  bom  in  the  year  1536,  of  an 
illustrious  family,  at  Bruges,  where  he  studied  the  art  of  painting. 
He  went  while  very  young  to  Italy,  and  soon  acquired  so  much  pro- 
ficiency and  reputation  as  to  obtain  employment  at  Florence  in  the 
palace  of  the  duke,  Cosmo  I.,  and  in  those  of  several  of  the  nobility. 
From  Florence  he  went  to  Rome,  where  ho  devoted  himself  with  the 
greatest  ardour  to  the  study  of  the  antique  and  the  works  of  Raffaelle 
and  Michel  Angelo.  By  this  means  he  so  much  improved  his  taste, 
knowledge  of  composition,  and  correctness  of  design,  that  he  was 
ranked  among  the  most  eminent  artists  of  his  time ;  and  before  he  lefl 
Rome  he  was  employed  in  the  pope's  palace,  in  conjunction  with  Daniel 
da  Volterra  and  Francesco  Salviati.  At  Naples  and  other  cities  of 
Italy  to  which  he  was  invited,  he  executed  many  considerable  works  in 
fresco  and  in  oil ;  but  he  fixed  bis  residence  in  Florence,  in  which  city 
there  are  still  some  fine  performances  of  his ;  the  most  celebrated  is 
'  The  Crucifixion,'  which  is  a  grand  compo.'^ition,  with  numerous  figures 
larger  than  life,  and  near  the  cross  are  the  Virgin,  St.  John,  and  Mary 
Magdalen. 

Though  he  chiefly  painted  subjects  from  sacred  history,  he  was  fond 
of  painting  animals,  hunting  parties,  and  sometimes  battles,  all  of 
which  he  executed  in  a  noblo  style,  and  with  great  spirit.  It  is  not 
possible  to  reconcile  tho  statements  of  authors  respecting  the  birth 
and  death  of  Strada :  Sandrort  and  others  say  that  he  was  born  in 
1536,  and  died  in  1604,  aged  sixty-eight;  and  these,  or  the  dates  given 
by  Baldinucci,  who  says  he  was  bom  in  1536,  and  died  in  1605,  are 
probably  correct.  De  Piles  and  Resta  say  he  was  bom  in  1527,  and 
died  in  1604,  aged  seventy-seven.  The  authors  of  the  •  Abrdg^  de  la 
Vie  des  Peintres'  say  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-two;  yet  they 
fix  his  birth  in  1536,  and  his  death  in  1605,  which  would  make  him 
only  sixty-nine  years  of  age. 

STRADELLA,  ALESSANDRO,  a  composer  much  celebrated  in 
musical  histoxy,  was  bom  at  Naples  about  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century.  His  works,  most  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Museum  and  in  the  library  of  Christchurch,  Oxford,  are  chiefly  of  a 
miscellaneous  kind,  consisting  of  airs,  duets,  cantatas,  madrigals,  &c. 
One  oratorio  and  one  opera  comprise  the  whole  of  his  dramatic  com- 
positions that  Dr.  Bumey's  diligent  search  enabled  him  to  discover. 
The  former— *  San  Giovanni  Battista'— is  highly  extolled  by  the 
musical  historian,  who  has  in  his  fourth  volume  given  a  duct  from  it, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  whole;  but  in  the  *Fitzwilliam  Music'  is  a 
quintet  f^om  the  same  of  a  far  superior  order.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
that  the  study  of  his  works  contributed  largely  in  forming  the  taste  of 
many  great  composers— of  our  own  Purcell,  of  Clari,  Steffani,  A.  Scar- 
latti, and  Pex^olesi,  and  this  alone  is  sufficient  to  bestow  on  him  a 
lasting  reputation. 

The  personal  history  of  Stnidella  is  full  of  interest  when  fully 
narrated,  but  we  have  only  space  for  a  brief  sketch  of  it  here.    He 


was  not  handsome,  bat  remarkable  for  the  symmetry  of  his  form,  for 
his  wit  and  polished  manners,  and  these,  added  to  his  exquisite  style 
of  singing,  made  his  company  desirable  in  the  highest  circles.  At 
Venice  he  was  engaged  by  a  nobleman  to  instruct  a  young  lady  of  high 
birth,  named  Hortonsia,  who,  notwithstanding  her  family  rank,  sub- 
mitted to  live  with  the  noble  Venetian  in  criminal  intimacy.  After  a 
time  the  fascinating  qualities  and  accomplishments  of  her  teacher 
raised  a  new  flame  in  her  bosom.  The  passion  was  mutual,  the  lovers 
were  married  and  fled  to  Rome,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  two 
assassins,  engaged  by  the  Venetian  to  punish  the  inconstancy  of  his 
mistress  and  avenge  the  injury  his  pride  had  sustained.  These  found 
tho  couple  in  the  church  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  and  they  deter- 
mined to  cany  their  design  into  execution  as  the  fugitives  retired,  in 
a  dark  evening,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  service.  But  while 
waiting  the  favourable  moment,  they  heard  the  musician  sing,  and 
were  so  overcome  by  the  charms  of  his  voice  and  strains,  that,  con- 
fessing to  him  what  had  been  their  object,  they  declared  their  deter- 
mination to  abandon  it  The  intended  victims  immediately  retired  to 
Turin.  There  they  were  pursued  by  two  other  hired  murderers,  and 
though  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  Duchess  of  Savoy,  and  lodged 
in  her  palace,  Stradella  received  three  stabs  in  his  breast,  and  the 
assassins  found  a  sanctuary  in  the  hotel  of  the  French  ambassador, 
who  refused  to  surrender  them.  The  wounds,  though  most  dangerous, 
did  not  prove  mortal;  and  as  a  year  elapsed  after  the  recovery  of  tho 
sufferer,  and  no  fresh  attempt  on  his  life  was  made,  he  considered 
himself  secure  for  the  future.  But  the  resentful  Venetian  only  awaited 
a  more  certain  opportunity  for  gratifying  his  unquenchable  revenge. 
Stradella  accepted  an  engagement  at  Genoa,  to  compose  an  opera, 
whither  he  went  with  his  wife.  Their  enemy,  informed  of  this  move- 
ment, followed  them  by  the  agents  of  his  unrelenting  revenge,  who, 
rushing  into  their  chamber,  stabbed  both  of  them  to  the  heart  This 
event  Walther,  in  his  *  Lexicon,'  fixes  in  the  year  1670 ;  but  Dr.  Bumey 
shows  that  it  must  have  occurred  some  years  later. 

STRAFFORD,  THOMAS  WENTWOR'OH,  EARL  OF,  was  bom 
in  Chancery-lane,  London,  on  the  13th  of  April  1593.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  of  Wentworth  Woodhouse,  in 
the  county  of  York,  where  his  family  sre  said  to  have  been  settled 
since  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most 
opulent  as  well  as  ancient  of  the  class  known  in  England  under  the 
name  of  gentry,  and  had  frequently  intermarried  with  the  higher  aris- 
tocracy. The  estate  which  Wentworth  inherited  from  his  father  was 
worth  60002.  a  year,  a  very  lai^e  sum  at  that  time,  probably  equal  to 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  in  tho  present  day.  (Stri^ord's 
'Letters  and  Despatches,'  voL  ii.,  pp.  105-6,  foliq,  London,  1739,  and 
Dr.  Knowler  B  Dedication  prefixed  to  them.)  He  received  part  of  his 
education  at  St  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  1611  he  married  the 
Lady  Margaret  Clifford,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Francis,  e&rl  of  Cum- 
berland. The  accuracy  of  this  dftte,  as  that  of  his  first  marriage, 
given  by  his  friend  Sir  George  Radcliffe,  appears  to  be  established  by 
a  letter  dated  the  11th  of  January  1611,  from  Sir  Peter  Frechevile  to 
his  father  Sir  William  Wentworth ;  although  the  compilers  of  his 
Life  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica '  have  chosen,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  st'itement  of  liadcliffe,  the  old  and  intimate  friend  of  Went- 
worth, to  place  his  marriage  after  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
towards  the  end  of  1612  (by  the  old  mode  of  reckoning,  according  to 
which  the  legal  year  began  on  the  25th  of  March,  but  by  the  new 
about  the  begionint:^  of  1613),  instead  of  in  1611,  before  his  going 
abroad.  The  same  letter  also  shows  that  he  was  from  his  early  years 
of  studious  and  regular  habits.  He  appears  to  have  taken  almost  as 
much  pains  as  Cicero  recommends  for  tho  education  of  an  orator.  Sir 
George  Radcliffo  informs  us  that  the  excellence  possessed  by  him  in 
speaking  and  writing  he  attained  "first  by  reading  well-penned  authors 
in  French,  English,  and  Latin,  and  observing  their  expressions ; 
secondly,  by  hearing  of  eloquent  men,  which  ne  did  diligently  in 
their  sermons  and  public  speeches ;  thirdly,  by  a  very  great  care  and 
industry  which  he  used  when  he  was  young  in  penning  his  epistles 
and  missives  of  what  subject  soever ;  but  above  all,  he  had  a  natural 
quickness  of  wit  and  fancy,  with  great  clearness  of  judgment,  and 
much  practice,  without  which  his  other  helps  of  reading  and  hearing 
would  not  have  brought  him  to  that  great  perfection  to  which  he 
attained.  I  learned  one  rule  of  him,"  adds  Sir  George,  "which  I 
think  worthy  to  be  remembered :  when  he  met  with  a  well-penned 
oration  or  tract  upon  any  subject  or  question,  he  framed  a  speech 
upon  the  same  argument,  inventing  and  disposing  what  seemed  fit  to 
be  said  upon  that  subject  before  he  read  the  book ;  then  reading  the 
book,  compare  his  own  with  the  author,  and  note  his  own  defects,  and 
the  authoi^s  art  and  fullness ;  whereby  ho  obsei-ved  all  that  was  in  the 
author  more  strictly,  and  might  better  judge  of  his  own  wants  to 
supply  them."    (Strafford's  •  Let  and  Desp.,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  435.) 

In  some  of  Strafford's  earlier  lettera,  particularly  those  to  Sir  George 
Calvert,  principal  secretary  of  state  in  the  time  of  James  I.,  there  is* 
though  no  marks  of  profound  scholarship,  a  somewhat  pedantic  dis- 
play of  trite  Latin  quotations.  From  these  however,  though  we  may 
judge  so  far  of  the  extent  of  Strafford's  scholarship,  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  estimate  his  abilities,  for  they  are  mostly  confined  to  his 
early  letters,  and,  among  them,  to  his  letters  to  courtiers.  Upon  his 
early  habits  still  further  light  la  thrown  by  some  advice  which  he  gives 
to  his  nephew  Sir  William  Savile,  in  a  letter  dated  "Dublin  Castlei, 
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29th  September,  1633."  Advising  bim  to  "distrust  bimeelf  and  fortify 
hiB  youth  by  the  counsel  of  Lia  more  aged  friends  before  he  undertakes 
anything  of  consequence ; "  be  adds,  "  it  was  the  course  that  I 
governed  myself  by  after  my  father's  death,  with  great  advantage  to 
myself  and  affairs,  and  yet  my  breeding  abroad  hod  shown  me  more 
of  the  world  than  yours  hath  done ;  and  I  had  natural  reason  like 
other  men,  only  I  confess  I  did  in  all  things  distrust  myself,  wherein 
you  shall  do,  as  I  said,  extremely  well  if  you  do  so  too."  ('  Let  and 
Deep.,*  vol.  i,  p.  169.) 

The  letter  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  made  contains  so 
much  good  advice,  so  wt>U  andjio  weightily  expressed,  that  it  may 
bear  a  comparison  with  Burleigh's  celebrated  'Advice  to  his  Son :'  the 
resemblance  in  some  passages  is  striking.  With  respect  to  the  greater 
part  of  this  advice,  particularly  what  regards  economy  and  regularity 
in  the  management  of  his  private  affairs,  temperance  in  drinking,  and 
abstinence  from  gaming,  it  was  tho  rule  by  which  Went  worth  shaped 
hia  own  conduct,  and  to  which,  according  to  Radcliffo,  he  strictly 
adhered.  The  part  of  the  advice  to  which  he  himself  least  adhered 
was  that  recommending  calmness  and  courtesy  of  demeanour;  for 
even  his  most  intimate  friend  Sir  George  Radcliffe  admits  that  "he 
was  naturally  exceedingly  cholcrick,"  and  the  actions  of  his  life  show 
that  in  that  particular  he  was  never  able  thoroughly  to  subdue 
nature. 

In  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  married,  Wentworth  went  into 
France,  having  previously  been  knighted.  Ho  was  accompanied  by 
the  Rev.  Charles  Greenwood,  fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  as 
his  *  governor/  or  travelling  tutor,  for  whom  he  entertained  the  greatest 
respect  and  regard  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  February  161 1,  he 
returned  to  England.  He  was  returned  and  sat  for  the  county  of 
York  in  the  parliament  which  began  April  5th,  1614.  Radcliffe's 
account  as  to  this  date,  though  rejected  by  the  writers  in  tbo 
*  Biographia  Britannica,'  and  Mr.  MacDiarmid,  is  confirmed  by  Browne 
Willis's  '  Notitia  ParUamonteria/  vol.  uL,  p.  169 :  "  Co.  Ebor.  Jo. 
SaviUe,  kt,  Thomas  Wentworth,  kt.  and  bart.,  anno  12  Jac.  L,  began 
April  5, 1614,  and  continued  till  June  7,  and  was  then  dissolved." 
During  this  short  parliament,  which  continued  only  two  months, 
Wentworth  does  not  appear  to  have  spoken.  Mr.  Forster,  his  latest 
biographer,  says  that  he  has  examined  the  Journals,  and  finds  no  trace 
of  Wentworth's  spcudcing  on  either  side  in  the  great  struggle  that  was 
tlien  going  on.  ('Life  of  Strafford,'  in  the  *  Cabinet  Oyclopssdia;' 
'  Lives  of  Eminent  British  Statesmen,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  197.) 

In  1615  Wentworth  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  oustos  rotulorum 
for  the  west  riding  of  the  county  of  York,  in  the  room  of  Sir  John 
Savile ;  an  office  of  which  Savile  attempted  to  deprive  him  about  two 
years  after,  through  the  influence  of  the  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, but  without  success,  though  he  succeeded  afterwards.  The 
result  was  a  feud  between  Wentworth  and  the  Saviles,  the  father  and 
son.  Sir  John  Savile  the  younger,  afterwards  Lord  Savile.  In  1621 
Wentworth  was  again  returned  to  parliament  for  the  county  of  York; 
and  this  time  he  brought  in  Sir  Qeorge  Calvert,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state,  along  with  him.  In  Michaelmas  term  he  removed  his 
family  from  Wentworth  Woodhouse  to  London.  He  took  ap  his 
abode  in  Austin  Friars,  where  in  1622  he  had  a  "great  fever."  When 
he  began  to  recover,  he  removed,  about  July,  to  Bow,  where  shortly 
after  his  wife  the  Lady  Margaret  died.  On  the  24th  of  February 
162^,  he  married  the  Lady  Arabella  Hollis,  a  younger  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Clare,  a  lady,  observes  Radcliffe^  "  exceeding  comely  and  beauti- 
iful,  and  yet  much  more  lovely  in  the  endowments  of  her  mind." 

Hitherto,  though  Wentworth  had  not  taken  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  parliament,  still  he  was  considered  to  have  acted 
with  tl^e  party  that  opposed  the  court,  as  appears  from  the  iaot  of  his 
being,  on  the  eve  of  the  (^ling  together  of  a  new  parliament,  among 
the  number  of  those  whom  Buckmgham  attempted  to  disable  from 
serving,  by  having  them  pricked  sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties. 
In  Kovember  1625  WentworUx  was  made  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  A 
passage  from  one  of  his  letters  at  this  time  shows  that  he  was  never 
mclined  to  go  the  lengths  that  some  others  did  in  reslstanoe  to  the 
royal  prerogative.    ('  Let.  and  Desp.,'  vol.  i,  p.  33.) 

In  May  1627  he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  Marshalsea  by  the 
lords  of  the  council  for  refusing  the  royal  loan ;  and  about  six  weeks 
after,  his  imprisonment  was  exchanged  for  confinement  at  the  town  of 
Dartford  in  Kent,  from  which  place  he  was  not  to  go  above  two  miles. 
About  Christmas  he  was  released,  and  shortly  after  the  third  parlia- 
ment of  Charles  began,  in  which  Wentworth  served  as  knight  for 
Yorkshire.  Wentworth  had  now  resolved  to  make  the  court  party 
more  aware  of  the  extent  of  his  talents  than  they  yet  appeared  to  be^ 
On  the  discussion  of  the  general  question  of  grievances,  he  spoke 
with  an  ability  and  spirit  which  proved  to  them  that  he  might  turn 
out  such  an  enemy,  that  he  was  worth  having  as  a  friend.  It  has 
been  usual  to  speak  of  Wentworth  as  an  apostate ;  but  he  never 
appears  to  have  been  at  heart  on  the  popular,  or  rather  the  parlia- 
mentary side.  His  whole  conduct  both  before  and  after  he  became 
the  king's  minister  shows  that  he  considered  the  general  movement  in 
modem  Europe  to  be  not  towards  democracy,  but  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  absolute  monarchy.  The  several  springs  of  Wentworth's  con- 
duct are  now  fully  laid  bare  in  a  manner  that  they  could  hardly  be  to 
his  contemporaries,  and  in  a  manner  that  few  men's  have  ever  been  to 
afterage?,  by  the  publication  of  the  two  large  folio  volumes  of  his 


'Letters  and  Despatches,'  one  of  the  most  vfJuable  collections  of 
papers,  both  in  a  political  and  historical  point  of  view,  ever  made 
public.  In  that  collection  there  are  two  letters  (Strafford, '  Let.  and 
Desp.,'  voL  i,  pp.  34,  35),  to  Sir  Richard  Weston,  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  containing  very  unequivocal  overtures,  the  non-acoeptanoe 
of  which  at  the  time  would  seem  to  have  produced  the  indignant  out- 
break of  patriotic  eloquence  above  alluded  to. 

In  June  16>28,  the  parliament  ended.  In  July  Sir  Thomas  Went- 
worth, having  been  reconciled  to  Buckingham,  was  created  Baron 
Wentworth.  The  death  of  Buckingham  soon  after  removed  the  only 
obstacle  to  higher  honours.  In  Michaelmas  term  he  was  made 
Viscount  Wentworth,  Lord  President  of  the  North,  and  a  privy 
councillor. 

The  establishment  of  the  Council  of  the  North  originated  in  the 
frequent  northern  rebellions  which  followed  Henry  VIIL's  suppression 
of  the  lesser  monasteries,  and  extended  over  the  counties  of  York, 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Durham.  The 
commission,  though  apparently  only  one  of  oyer  and  terminer,  con- 
tained a  clause  authorising  the  commissioners  to  hear  all  causes  real 
and  personal,  when  either  of  the  parties  was  poor,  and  decide  according 
to  sound  discretion.  This  clause  was  declared  by  all  the  judges  to  be 
illegaL  James  issued  a  new  oommission,  by  which  the  commissioners 
were  not  ordered  to  inquire  *'  per  sacramentum  bonorum  et  legalium 
hominum,"  or  to  be  controlled  by  forms  of  laws  but  were  merely 
referred  to  certain  secret  instructions  which  were  sent  down  to  the 
council.  Against  this  however  the  judges  had  the  courage  to  protest, 
and  to  issue  prohibitions  on  demand  to  the  president  and  council ; 
and  the  instructions  were  ordered  to  be  enrolled,  that  the  people  might 
have  some  chance  of  knowing  them. 

Dr.  Knowler,  the  editor  of  the  '  Strafford  Papers,'  in  the  adulatory 
dedication  of  them  to  his  patron,  the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
gravely  observes  that  "Sir  Thomas  Wentvvorth,  who  was  a  true  friend 
to  episcopal  government  in  the  church,  and  to  a  limited  monarchy  in 
the  state,  could  have  no  reason,  when  the  Petition  of  Right  was 
granted,  to  refuse  to  bear  his  share  of  toil  and  pains  in  the  service  of 
the  publio,  or  to  withstand  the  off'er  of  those  honours  hii  majesty 
was  graciously  pleased  to  make  him,  especially  when  it  gave  him  an 
opportimity  of  setting  an  example  of  a  wise  and  jost  and  steady 
admiQistration." 

Wentworth's  acceptance  of  the  office  of  president  of  this  council 
was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Petition 
of  Right,  His  career  in  the  office  too  did  not  belie  the  promise  of  its 
acceptance.  Que  of  his  first  acts  was  to  declare  that  he  would  lay 
any  man  by  the  heels  who  ventured  to  sue  out  a  prohibition  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster.  (Rushworth,  voL  ii.  p.  159.)  And  one  of  the 
judges  (Yemen),  who  had  the  courage  to  resist  these  encroachments 
on  the  ancient  laws  of  the  land,  Wentworth  tried  hard  to  have  re* 
moved  from  hii  office.  (Strafford,  '  Let.  and  Desp.,'  voL  i.  pp.  129, 
130.)  Indeed,  like  his  friend  and  coadiutor  Laud,  Wentworth  never  let 
slip  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  bitter  dislike  of  the  interference 
of  the  judges  and  common  lawyers  with  his  scheme  of  governing,  not 
by  the  laws  of  England,  but  according  to  "  sound  discretion." 

In  January  1631,  Wentworth  was  made  lord  deputy  of  Ireland. 
The  principle  on  which  he  set  about  governing  there  was  in  substance 
the  same  as  that  of  his  government  in  the  presidency  of  York. 
"  These  lawyers,"  he  writes  to  the  lord  marshal,  '*  would  monopolise 
to  themselves  all  judicature,  as  if  no  honour  or  justice  could  be  rightly 
administered  but  under  one  of  their  bencher's  gowns."  (Strafford, 
'  Let  and  Deep.,'  vol  i,  p.  223.)  And  he  adds,  a  line  or  two  after, . 
"Therefore  if  your  lordship's  judgment  approve  of  my  reasons,  I 
beseech  you  assist  me  therein,  or  rather  the  king's  service,  and  I  shall 
be  answerable  with  my  head."  It  is  remarkable  how  frequently  he 
alludes  to  this  last  as  the  test  of  the  soundness  of  the  policy  of  his 
measures.  They  were  in  the  end  so  tested,  and  being  found  wanting, 
he  was  taken  at  his  word ;  he  was  called  upon  to  pay,  and  paid  the 
forfeit  One  of  the  principal  means  by  which  Wentworth  sought 
to  squeeze  money  out  of  the  people  of  Ireland  was  by  *"  holding  a 
parliament 

Wentworth's  political  economy  was  not  very  sound,  yet  he  saw  far 
enough  to  discover  that  to  enrich  the  king,  the  way  was,  to  begin  by 
enriching  the  people.  "For  this  is  a  ground,"  he  says,  "I  take  with 
me,  that  to  serve  your  majesty  completely  well  in  Ireland  we  .must 
not  only  endeavour  to  enrich  them,  buc  piake,  sure  still  to  hold  them 
dependent  upon  the  crown,  and  not  able'  to  subsist  ^without  ui.'* 
(Strafford's  '  Let.  and  Desp.,'  vol.  L  p.  93.)  But  the  .plan  he  proposed 
does  not  seem  certainly  very  well  adapts  for  ennching  the  peopla 
*'  Which  will  be  effected,"  he  proceeds,  "  by  wholly  laying  aside  the 
manufacture  of  wools  into  cloth  or  stuff  there,  and  by  furnishing  them 
from  this  kingdom ;  and  then  makinz  your  majesty  sole  merchant  of 
all  salts  on  that  side ;  for  thus  shall  Uiey  not  only  have  their  clotliing^ 
the  improvement  of  all  their  native  commodities  (whicli  at-e  principally 
preserved  by  salt),  and  their  victual  itself  from  .henco  (strong  ties  and 
enforcements  upon  their  allegiance  and  obedience  to  your  majesty) ; 
but  a  means  found,  I  trust,  much  to  advance  your  majesty's  revenue 
upon  i»alt,  and  to  improve  your  customs,  l^he  wools  there  grown,  and 
tho  cloths  there  worn,  thus  paying  double  duties  to  your  crown  in  both 
kingdoms ;  and  the  salt  outward  here,  both  inward  and  outward  therei'' 
He  thus  sums  up  the  advantages  of  the  measures  proposed : — ''Holding 
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them  from  the  maoufacture  of  wool  (which,  unless  otherwise  directed, 
I  shall  by  all  means  discourage),  and  then  enforcing  them  to  fetch 
their  clothing  from  thenoe,  and  to  take  their  salt  from  the  king  (being 
that  which  preserves  and  gives  value  to  all  their  native  staple  commo- 
dities), how  can  they  depart  from  us  without  nakedness  and  beggary  f 
Which  in  itself  is  so  weighty  a  consideration,  as  a  small  profit  shoidd 
not  bear  it  down."    {*  Let.  and  Desp./  vol.  i  p.  103.) 

In  one  particular  he  did  benefit  Ireland.  At  his  own  risk  he  im- 
ported and  sowed  a  quantity  of  superior  flax-seed.  The  first  crop 
having  succeeded,  he  next  year  laid  out  1000/.  on  the  undertaking,  set 
up  a  number  of  looms,  procuring  workmen  from  France  and  Flanders, 
and  seut  a  ship  to  Spain  freighted  with  linen  at  his  own  risk.  Thus 
began  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland,  which  in  some  measure  verified 
Wentworth's  prediction  that  it  would  greatly  benefit  that  country. 
(Strafford,  'Let.  and  Desp.,'  vol  L  p.  473.) 

Wentworth  appears  to  have  been  of  very  infirm  health,  which, 
taken  with  the  general  course  of  his  education  and  his  position  in 
society,  will  in  part  account  for  the  acerbity  and  irritability  of  temper, 
and  the  impatience  of  any  opposition  to  his  will,  which  throughout 
his  career  involved  him  in  so  many  personal  quarrels.  The  number  of 
powerful  personal  enemies  which  Wentworth  thus  arrayed  against 
himself  appears  to  us  to  be  a  proof  of  the  want  of  real  political  talent 
of  a  high  order.  A  really  wise  politician,  such  as  Oliver  Cromwell  for 
example,  does  not  raise  up  such  a  host  of  powerful  personal  enemies. 
Laud  gives  a  good  hint  about  this  in  one  of  his  letters.  "  And  yet, 
my  lord/'  he  says,  "  if  you  could  find  a  way  to  do  all  these  great 
services  and  decline  these  storms,  I  think  it  would  be  excellent  well 
thought  on.'*  (Strafford,  *  Let  and  Desp.,'  vol.  i.  p.  497.) 

In  1639  Charles  raised  Wentworth  to  the  dignity  of  an  earl,  which 
he  had  in  vain  solicited  formerly.  He  was  created  Earl  of  Strafford 
and  Baron  of  Baby,  and  invested  with  the  title  of  lord-lieutenant,  or 
lieutenant-general  of  Ireland — a  title  which  had  not  been  borne  since 
the  time  of  Essex. 

In  1640  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  being  attacked  by  severe 
illness,  the  king  appointed  Strafford  in  his  place,  to  the  command  of 
the  army  against  the  Scots.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  performed 
anything  here  to  make  good  either  his  own  high  pretensions  or  the 
character  for  valour  given  him  by  some  vmters.  Of  his  impeachment 
at  the  opening  of  the  Long  Parliament,  Clarendon  gives  the  following 
account : — "It  was  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  Earl  of  Strafford  (being  infirm  and  not  well  disposed  in  health, 
and  so  not  having  stirred  out  of  his  house  tiiat  morning),  hearing  that 
both  houses  still  sate,  thought  fit  to  go  thither.  It  was  believed  by 
some  (upon  what  ground  was  never  clear  enough)  that  he  made  that 
haste  there  to  accuse  the  Lord  Say,  and  some  others,  of  having  induced 
the  Scots  to  invade  the  kingdom ;  but  he  was  scarce  entered  into  the 
house  of  peers,  when  the  message  from  the  House  of  Commons  was 
called  in,  and  when  Mr.  Pym  at  the  bar,  and  in  tie  name  of  all  the 
Commons  of  England,  impeached  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford  (with  the 
addition  of  all  his  other  titles),  of  high  treason." 

In  the  Article  Tym  we  have  shortly  adverted  to  the  trial  of  the  Earl 
of  Strafford  for  high  treason.  To  the  remarks  made  thera  we  may 
add  that,  though  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  or  expected  that  the 
SUtute  of  Treasons  of  Edward  IIL  (25  Edward  III.,  st  5,  c.  2),  being 
made  to  protect  the  king,  not  ihe  subject,  would  provide  specially  for 
the  punishment  of  such  attempts  as  those  of  Strafford ;  it  does 
nevertheless  appear  that  Strafford  was  punishable  for  having  become  the 
instrument  for  administering  the  government  of  the  Council  of  the 
North,  carried  on  in  direct  violation  of  the  Petition  of  Right,  which 
during  the  time  of  Strafford's  being  president  of  that  council  was  the 
law  of  the  land.  However  the  Commons  changed  their  course  and 
introduced  a  bill  of  attainder,  which  was  passed  on  the  2l8t  of  April, 
in  the  Commons,  and  soon  after  in  the  Lords.  The  king  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  and  other  demonstrations  of  weakness  characteristic  of  him 
signed  a  commission  for  giving  the  royal  assent  to  the  bill,  and 
then  made  some  feeble  and  unavailing  efforts  to  save  the  life  of  his 
obnoxious  minister.  ''  The  resort  to  the  bill  of  attainder,"  observes 
Mr.  Forster  (* Life  of  Strafford,'  p.  404),  "arose  from  no  failure  of  the 
impeachment,  as  has  been  frequently  alleged,  but  because  in  the 
course  of  that  Impeachment  circumstances  arose  which  suggested  to 
the  great  leader  of  the  popular  cause  the  greater  safety  of  fixing  this 
case  upon  wider  grounds.  Without  stretching  to  the  slightest  extent 
the  boundaries  of  any  statute,  they  thought  it  better  at  once  to  bring 
Strafford's  treason  to  the  condemnation  of  the  sources  of  all  law." 

Strafford  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill  on  the  12th  of  May  1611. 
In  his  walk  from  the  Tower  to  the  place  of  execution  his  step  and 
manner  are  described  by  Rushworth  as  being  those  of  "a  general 
marching  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  breathe  victory,  rather  than 
those  of  a  condemned  man,  to  undei^o  tiie  sentence  of  death." 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  his  death,  the  parliament  mitigated  the 
penalties  of  their  sentence  to  his  children.  In  the  succeeding  reign, 
the  attainder  was  reversed,  and  his  son  was  restored  to  the  earldom. 

STRANGE,  SIR  ROBERT,  a  descendant  of  the  family  of  Strange 
of  Balcasky,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  was  bom  at  Pomona,  one  of  the 
Orkney  Isles,  on  the  14th  of  July  1721.  After  successively  adoptmg 
and  abandoning  the  study  of  the  law  and  the  pursuit  of  a  sea-faring 
life,  he  was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  Mr.  Cooper  of  Edinburgh, 
who  had  a  considerable  establishment  and  a  school  for  apprentices. 


He  had  studied  for  a  considerable  time,  when  he  joined  the  forces  of 
the  Pretender,  and  was  ap{)ointed  a  lieutenant  in  the  Life  Qaards,  a 
step  he  was  induced  to  take  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  hand  of 
Miss  Isabella  Lumisden,  who  consented  to  marry  him  "on  oondit:on 
that  he  should  fight  for  the  prince,"  and  who  did  marry  him  in  1747. 
After  the  battle  of  Culloden  he  sought  refuge  in  the  Highlands,  where 
he  Buffered  the  severest  privations.    Subsequently  he  ventured  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  Rubsisted  upon  the  produce  of  a  sale  of  hii 
drawings  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  which  he  privately  disposed  of 
at  a  guinea  each.    He  had  also  made  a  half-length  portrait  of  the 
Pretender,  from  which  he  subsequently  made  an  engraving — the  first 
he  executed  on  his  own  account.    After  his  marriage  he  went  abroad, 
and  at  Rouen  obtained  an  honorary  prize  for  design,  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris,  where  he  studied  engraving  under  the  celebrated  Le 
Bas,  from  whom  he  learned  the  use  of  the  dry  point,  of  which  he 
made  such  successful  use  in  his  own  plates ;  he  also  worked  for  a  time 
with  Descamps.    In  1751  Strange  settled  in  London,  and  soon  estab- 
lished a  high  reputation  as  an  historical  engraver,  of  which  class  he  is 
considered  to  be  the  first  in  the  English  schooL 

In  1760  he  again  went  abroad,  and  executed  plates  after  pictures 
by  many  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  masters,  and  was  made  a  member 
of  the  academies  of  Rome,  Florence,  Bologna,  Parma,  and  Paris.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  was  reeeived  with  every  mark  of  distinction, 
and  in  January  1787  was  knighted,  though  he  complains  incessantly 
of  suffering  persecution  on  account  of  his  supposed  Jacobite  principles. 
He  died  on  the  5th  of  July  1792.  He  left  a  widow,  three  sons,  and 
one  daughter,  amply  provided  for  by  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
ability.  His  gains  were,  it  is  only  right  to  notice,  considerably 
increased  by  dealing  in  pictures,  in  which  his  shrewdness  as  well  as 
his  knowledge  appear  to  have  stood  him  in  good  stead.  Strange  is 
the  only  Englishman  whose  portrait  is  introduced  in  the  painting  in 
the  Vatican  of '  The  Progress  of  Engraving.'  Force,  vigour,  clearness, 
and  precision  are  the  prevailing  characteristics  of  his  style,  nor  is  he 
less  noted  for  the  careful  distinction  which  he  makes  in  his  plates 
between  the  texture  of  the  various  materials  represented.  He  was  the 
author  of  an  unpublished  treatise  entitled  '  The  History  of  the  Pro- 
gress of  Engraving,'  to  which  he  added  impressions  of  his  principal 
plates  and  a  portrait  of  himselfl  He  also  commenced  an  Autobio- 
graphy, which  is  printed  in  Mr.  Dennistoun's  very  amusing  work 
referred  to  below.  The  following  is  a  Ust  of  Strange's  most  import- 
ant works: — 'St.  Cecilia,'  after  Raffaelle;  the  'Virgin  and  Infant 
Christ,'  with  Mary  Magdalen,  St.  Jerome,  and  two  Angels,  after 
Correggio;  *Mary  Magdalen,'  'The  Death  of  Cleopatra,'  'Fortune 
flying  over  a  Globe,'  '  Venus  attended  by  the  Graces,'  and  '  Joseph  and 
Potiphar's  Wife,'  after  Guide ;  '  Christ  appearing  to  the  Virgin  after 
his  Resmrrection,' '  Abraham  expelling  Hagar,' '  Esther  and  Ahaauema,' 
and  the  '  Death  of  Dido,'  after  Guercino ;  '  Venus  and  Adonis,' '  Venus 
reclining,'  and  '  Danae,'  after  Titian ;  '  Romnlus  and  Remup,'  and 
'  Caesar  ^pudiating  Pompeia,'  after  Pietro  da  Cortona ;  '  Sappho  con- 
secrating her  Lyre,'  after  Carlo  Doici ;  the  '  Martyrdom  of  St.  Agnes,' 
after  Domenichino;  'Belisarius,'  after  Salvator  Rosa;  'The  Virgin 
with  St.  Catherine  and  Angels  contemplating  the  Infant  Jesus,'  tSxr 
Carlo  Maratti ;  '  The  Choice  of  Hercules,'  after  Kicolas  Poussln ;  and 
the  '  Return  from  Market/  after  Philip  Wonvermans.  Amongst  his 
portrait  engravings  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  Children  of 
Charles  I.,  and  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  with  the  Pridoe  of  Wales^ 
and  Duke  of  York,  after  Vandyke. 

{Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Strange,  Knight,  Engraver;  and  of  hig 
Brother-in-law,  Andrew  Lumisden,  Private  Secretary  to  the  Stwirt 
Princes,     By  James  Dennistoun  of  Dennistoun.    2  vols.  8vo,  1855.) 

STRANGFORD,  PERCY  CLINTON  SYDNEY  SMYTHE,  sixth 
VISCOUNT,  was  bom  in  1780,  and  graduated  in  1800  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  obtalining  the  gold  medal  and  other  honorary  dis- 
tinctions. He  entered  the  diplomatic  service  early.  Before  he  was  of 
age  he  had  gained  a  high  reputation  by  his  contributions  to  the 
'Poetic  Register.'  In  1801  he  succeeded  to  his  father's  Irish  peerage, 
and  became  secretary  of  legation  at  Lisbon.  Here  his  love  of  lan- 
guage and  poetry  led  him  to  master  the  Portuguese  language,  and  to 
translate  the  poems  of  Camoens,  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of  that 
poet.  This  translation  is  highly  praised  by  both  Lord  Byron  and 
Thomas  Moore,  and  attained  considerable  popularity,  several  editions 
having  been  caXled  for.  He  became  afterwards  British  envoy  at 
Lisbon,  and  accompanied  the  court  and  royal  family  of  Portugal  to 
Brazil.  In  1817  he  became  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  from  whence  he 
was  transferred  in  1820  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  and  to  St.  Petersburg 
in  1825.  In  1828  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  the  BrMsils.  He 
was  created  a  D.CL.  of  Oxford  in  1834,  at  the  installation  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  as  co-pleni- 
potentiary at  the  Congress  of  Verona.  He  was  made  in  1825  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphio  Order,  and  raised  to  the 
peerage  of  England  as  Lord  Penshurst^  Lord  Strangford  was  an 
ardent  lover  and  patron  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  an  active 
member  and  vice-president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  a 
frequent  contributor,  under  the  initials  of  P.  C.  S.  S.,  to  the  'Gentle- 
man's Magazine'  and  'Notes  and  Queries.'  He  was  collecting 
materials  for  the  biography  of  his  ancestor  Endymion  Porter,  to 
whom  Milton  has  addressed  a  sonnet^  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
short  iUness  May  29, 1855. 
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♦STRATFORD    DE    REDCLIFFE,    STRATFORD    CANNING, 
FiBST  VISCOUNT,  is  the  fourth  son  ot  Stratford  CanniDg,  Esq., 
merchant  of  London,  and  first  cousin  to  the  late  Right  Hon.  George 
Canning,  and  of  the  first  Lord  Qarvagh,  and  is  descended  from  a 
younger  hranch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Canning  of  Foxcote,  in  the 
oounty  of  Warwick.      He  was  bom  in  London  January  6tb,  1788, 
and  received  his  early  education  on  the  foundation  at  Eton,  where 
he  rose  to  the  captaincy  of  the  school.      He  was  admitted  a  scholar 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  1806,  but  quitted  the  university  in 
the  following  year,  without  having  taken  a  degree,  on  being  appointed 
a  prdcis  writer  in  the  Foreign  Office  under  his  cousin ;  and  in  the  same 
year  he  accompanied  Mr.  Merry  as  secretary  on  his  embassy  to  Den- 
mark and  Sweden.    In  1808  he  was  despatched  as  secretary  to  Mr. 
(afterwards  Sir  Robert)  Adair^s  special  mission  to  the  Dardanelles,  for 
the  purpose  of  negociating  terms  of  peace  between  this  country  and 
the  Porte,  which  had  been  forcibly  interrupted  in  1807 ;  an  object 
which  was  eventually  accomplished  by  the  treaty  signed  January  5, 
1809.    These  negociations  were  secretly  opposed  by  both  France  and 
Russia ;  but  the  Sultan  Mahommed  remained  firm  to  the  interests  of 
Britain.    In  the  following  April  Mr.  Canning  was  made  secretary  of 
legation  at  the  Forte,  and  on  the  recall  of  Mr.  Adair  in  1810  was 
accredited  minister  plenipotentiary  at  that  court.    This  important 
post  he  retained  till  1812,  when  he  returned  to  England  and  took  the 
degree  of  M.A.  by  royid  letters  at  King's  College,  Cambridge.i^  In 
1814  he  was  appointed  envoy  to  Switzerland,  and  assisted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  nineteen  cantons, 
which  eventually  became  the  basis  of  their  federal  compactc  In  1820 
having  been  sworn  a  member  of  his  majesty's  Privy  Council,  he  was 
accredited  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the 
United  States,  and  remained  at  Washington  for  three  years ;  during 
which  time  he  had  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  correct  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  the  various  questions  which  had  been  left  for  future  adjust- 
ment between  the  two  governments  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  ^  At  the 
end  of  1824,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  was  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  on  a 
special  mission,  having  reference  to  the  Greek  troubles,  and  another 
also  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  '^ After  accomplishing  the  duties  of 
these  miuions  he  proceeded  to  Constantinople,  having  been  appointed 
ambassador  eztrsordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  that  court  on  the 
10th  of  October  1825.^  Here  he  lost  no  occasion  of  negociating  with 
the  sultan  in*  favour  of  the  Greek  nation,  whose  heroic  exertions  and 
horrible  sufferings  had  engaged  alike  the  admiration  and  sympathy  of 
men  of  all  nations  and  of  idl  parties ;  but  his  appeals  were  unfortunately 
without  avail.    The  obdurate  sultan  could  pardon,  but  would  not 
treat  with  men  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  slaves.!  Under  these  dr- 
cumstanoes,  the  three  powers — England,  France,  and  Russia — deter- 
mined upon  concerting  more  effectually  for  terminating  a  condition 
of  things  which  had  become  a  scandal  to  all  Europe.    In  1827  Mr. 
Canning  returned  to  England  for  a  time,  and  in  the  July  of  that  year 
was  signed  the  treaty  of  London,  by  which  the  three  powers  agreed  to 
tender  to  the  Sublime  Porte  their  mediating  offices  towards  patting 
an  end  to  the  internal  war  and  establishiug  the  relations  which  ought 
to  exist  between  Turkey  and  the  people  of  Greece,  and  in  event  of 
such  mediation  being  rejected,  to  interfere  by  force  in  the  matter. 
The  reply  of  the  Porte  was  a  x^sal,  and  was  immediately  folio  vved 
by  active  measures  of  coercion.    The  battle  of  Navarino,  on  the  policy 
of  which  so  much  discussion  and  debate  has  taken  place,  was  fought 
in  September  1827,  and  the  allied  powers  resolved  to  taker  the  Greek 
nation  under  their  protection,  and  consulted  on  the  propriety  and 
means  of  establishing  it  as  an  independent  state.    Mr.  Canning,  on  the 
part  of  the  British  government,  took  an  active  share  in  the  inquiries 
and  deliberations  necessary  towards  this  result.^  In  1829  he  had  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  distinction  of  a  Civil  Knfght  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Bath  for  these  and  formsr  diplomatic  services.    He  had  been  already 
elected  for  the  borough  of  Old  Sarum,  and  shortly  afterwards  was 
chosen  to  represent  the  since  disfranchised  constituency  of  Stockbridge^ 
Hants.    In  October  1831  he  was  again  despatched  on  a  special  mission 
to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  upon  and  defining 
the  future  boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  which^were  eventuidly 
settled  according  to  his  recommendations  in  1 829.  ;^The  result  was 
another  treaty  signed  at  London,  on  May  7th  1832,  between  the  same 
three  powers,  and  ratified  by  Bavaria  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month, 
upon  the  basis  of  which  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria  accepted  and  ascended 
the  throne  of  Greece.  ^In  the  same  year  Sir  Stratford  Canning  was 
deputed  upon  a  special  mission  to  the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Lisbon, 
the  latter  of  which  however  he  did  not  visit.     In  December  1834  he 
was  again  elected  to  parliament,  this  time  for  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk, 
whioh  he  continued  to  represent  down  to  the  month  of  January  1842. 
In  1836  and  again  in  1841  the  ministxy  of  Lord  Melbourne  offered  to  him, 
though  politically  opposed  to  them,  the  governorship-general  of  Canada, 
the  aoceptance  of  which  however  he  declined.    Towards  the  close  of 
the  year  3841  he  was  appointed  a  third  time  as  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople, in  succession  to  the  late  Lord  Ponsonby  :  this  post  he  has 
held  under  each  successive  ministry  down  to  the  present  time  (June 
1857).    In  April  1852  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  a  title  which  he  chose  to  mark  his  paternal 
descent  from  William  Cannynge,  the  "  pious  founder  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Marye  Redclyffe,"  at  Bristol. 
The  policy  of  Lord  Stratford  in  Turkey  has  been  manly  and  oon» 


sistent.  Considering  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  power  to  be 
essential  to  the  permanent  relations  of  Europe ;  having  learned  also 
to  respect  that  power,  in  regard  of  the  strenuous  efforts  towards 
reform  and  regeneration  which  it  has  been  recently  making,  with 
more  or  less  success,  he  has  given  a  firm  support  to  the  independent 
policy  of  the  Porte,  against  the  attacks  and  machinations  of  its 
avowed  enemy,  Russia.  Shrewd  to  detect  the  crooked  schemes  of 
that  government,  he  has  met  them  when  discovered  with  a  bold  and 
resolute  front.  In  the  dispute  between  the  Porte  and  the  Court  of 
Russia,  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  gave  to  the  Porte  the  full  extent 
of  the  moral  support  at  his  command,  without  in  any  way  oompro- 
mising  his  government  beyond  the  point  to  which  his  instructions 
warranted  him.  When,  in  l£ay  1854,  the  Foreign  Secretary  of  the 
Porte  consulted  him,  in  common  with  the  representatives  of  France 
and  Austria,  in  reference  to  the  ultimatum  of  Prince  Menzikoff,  the 
reply  was  one  leaving  the  Ottoman  government  free  to  adopt  and 
declare  its  own  line  of  policy;  but  tiiat  line  of  policy  being  once 
adopted,  and  announced  to  the  British  ambassador,  the  latter  did  not 
hesitate  to  express  his  approval  of  it.  and  to  promise  the  friendly 
offices  of  his  government.  Independently  of  the  more  important 
political  questions  bearing  upon  European  relations,  to  which  Lord 
Stratford  has  never  been  blind,  and  of  the  part  which  he  has  taken  in 
transaotions  connected  therewith,  too  numerous  for  us  to  mention, 
there  have  been  very  many  occasions  on  which  he  has  been  the  means 
of  promoting  the  ends  of  humanity,  religious  freedom,  and  intellectual 
progress.  Owing  to  his  successful  representations,  the  infliction  of 
torture  was  prohibited  in  the  Turkish  dominions;  to  him  is  due  the 
abolition  of  the  penalty  of  death,  formerly  inflicted  upon  renegades— 
that  is,  Christians  who,  having  embraced  the  Mohammedan  belief 
reverted  to  Christianity;  also  the  appointment  of  the  mixed  courts 
for  the  trial  of  civil  and  criminal  causes  in  which  Europeans  are 
concerned,  and  the  reception  therein  of  the  testimony  of  Christians 
upon  an  equal  footiog  with  that  of  Mohammedans;  he  likewise  pro- 
cured, in  1845,  a  firman  for  the  establishment  of  the  first  Protestant 
chapel  in  the  British  Consulate  at  Jerusalem;  and  in  1855  another 
firman,  establishing  the  religious  and  political  freedom  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  Protestants  throughout  the  Turkish  empire — for  which  he 
has  received  memorials  of  tlianks  from  the  representatives  of  various 
bodies  of  Protestants.  On  the  other  hand,  complidnts  have  been 
made^  of  Lord  Stratford's  haughtiness,  which  has,  it  is  affirmed, 
occasionally  beeA  productive  of  most  important  results,  and  has 
given  occasion  to  grave  censure  in  Parliament,  and  angry  comments 
by  the  press.  To  scientific  discovery  Lord  Stratford  has  always  lent 
his  valuable  ud.  In  1845,  when  Mr.  Layard  could  not  find  a  govern* 
ment,  or  scientific  body,  or  public,  to  second  his  aspirations  for  tiie 
discovery  of  ancient  Nineveh,  Lord  Stratford  authorised  and  enabled 
him,  at  his  own  risk  and  expense,  to  proceed  upon  his  researches.  In 
1847,  those  interesting  relics,  the  Budrum  marbles — being,  as  sup- 
posed, the  remains  of  the  mausoleum  erected  at  Halicamassus,  by 
Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  to  her  husband,  Mausolus — were  obtained 
by  Lord  Stratford,  by  firman  from  the  Porte,  and  presented  by  him  to 
the  British  Museum.     Lord  Stratford  returned  to  England  in  1858. 

Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  married — 1st,  in  1816,  Harriet,  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Raikes,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
who  died  in  1817;  and,  2ndly,  in  1825,  Elizabeth  Charlott.%  daughter 
of  James  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Somerhill,  near  Tunbridge,  and  niece 
of  the  Earl  of  Caledon. 

STRA'TICO,  SIMONE,  COUNT,  was  bom  at  Zara,  in  Dalmatia, 
in  1780,  of  a  family  originally  from  Candia,  studied  at  Padua,  where 
he  took  his  doctor's  degree,  and  was  made  professor  of  medicine  in 
that  university  when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age.  In  1761  he  accom- 
panied to  England  the  ambassador  sent  by  the  Venetian  senate  to 
congratulate  George  III.  on  Ms  aocession ;  and  on  his  return  to  Padua 
he  succeeded  the  Marquis  Poleni  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  and 
navigation.  He  wrote  several  works  on  hydraulics  and  hydrostatics, 
and  upon  naval  architecture  and  navigation.  In  1801  he  was  appointed 
by  the  government  of  the  Italian  repubUo  to  the  chair  of  navigation  in 
the  university  of  Pavia,  and  under  Napoleon's  kingdom  of  Italy  he  was 
made  inspector-general  of  roads,  rivers,  and  canals,  and  senator  of  the 
kingdom  and  knight  of  the  iron  crown.  After  the  llestoration  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  gave  him  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St.  Leopold. 
Count  Stratico  died  at  Milan  in  1824,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four.  His 
principal  works  are — 1,  'Raccolta  di  Proposizioni  d'ldroatatica  ed 
Idraulica,'  Padova,  1773 ;  2,  •  Vocabolario  di  Marina,'  8  vols.  4to,  Milan, 
1813-14,  a  work  whioh  was  wanted  in  the  Italian  language  :  Stratico 
collected  the  nautical  expressions  used  by  the  Venetians,  Pisans,  and 
Genoese  in  the  time  of  their  maritime  greatness,  and  added  the  modem 
expressions  adopted  from  the  French  and  English ;  8,  *  Bibliografia  dl 
Marina,'  1 823 ;  4,  '  M.  Vitruvii  Poliionis  Arcbitectura  cum  Exercita- 
tionibus  J.  Poleni  et  Commentariis  Variorum,'  CJdine,  1825.  This  is 
an  excellent  edition  of  Vitruvius,  with  important  illustrations  and 
comments  by  Poleni  and  Stratico,  and  was  published  after  the  latter's 
death.  Stratico  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  science  in 
Italy.  His  cabinet  of  models  for  shipbuilding,  and  his  collection  of 
books  relative  to  the  art  of  navigation,  were  bequeathed  by  him  to  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  they  have  been  placed  in  the  library 
of  the  Institute  of  Milan.  (Maffei,  LetUratura  Italiana  ;  Biographical 
Notice  of  Stratico,  in  the '  Antologia '  of  Florence,  vol  xvl) 
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STRATON,  the  son  of  Arceeilaus,  and  a  native  of  Lampsacus,  a 
Peripatetic,  who  about  B.C.  286  undertook  the  char:ge  of  the  Peripatetic 
school  after  TheophraBtiis.  He  was  the  master  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  and  was  well  paid  for  his  services. 

Respecting  his  doctrine  only  scattered  liints  can  be  gathered,  as  all 
his  works  have  perished.  He  differed  from  his  master  Aristotle  on 
certain  points.  He  maintained  that  there  was  a  principle  of  motion 
destitute  of  intelligence  inherent  in  all  matter ;  which  principle  causes 
all  composition  and  decomposition  of  bodies ;  that  the  world,  in  conse- 
quence, was  not  formed  by  an  extramundane  deity,  nor  by  any  intra- 
mundane  animating  pervading  intelligence ;  but  it  was  formed  by  the 
innate  force  of  matter,  which  momently  creates  and  dissolves.  He 
was  called  Physicus,  from  his  making  physical  matters  his  chief  study. 
A  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius  ('  Straton '),  and  a 
copy  of  the  philosopher's  testament  Eight  persons  of  the  name  of 
Straton  are  enumerated  by  Diogenes. 

(Diog.  Laert., '  Straton ; '  Cicero,  De  Natura  Dforunif  1 18 ;  Brucker, 
InstiL  Hist  Phil) 

*  STRAUSS,  DAVID  FRIEDRICH,  was  bom  at  Ludwigsburg, 
in  Wiirtemberg,  on  January  27»  1808,  educated  in  the  school  of 
his  native  town,  then  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Blaubeuren, 
and  lastly  in  the  Theological  Institute  at  Tiibingen.  In  1830 
he  was  appointed  curate,  and  in  1831  professor's  assistant  in  the 
Seminaiy  at  Maulbronn,  after  which  he  proceeded  to  Berlin  for  six 
months  to  study  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  and  to  hear  Schleiermacher. 
In  1882  he  became  undor-teacher  in  the  Theological  Institute  at 
Tubingen,  and  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  in  the  University.  In 
1835,  he  having  been  hitherto  unknown  in  the  literary  world,  *  Das 
Leben  Jesu,  kritischbearbeitet '  (The  Life  of  Jesus  critically  treated), 
startled  the  world,  as  it  contained  an  attempt  to  prove,  with  much 
misdirected  acuteness  and  subtlety,  that  the  whole  of  the  Evaogelical  . 
history  was  a  series  of  myths  founded  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
Old  Testament  prophecies  of  the  Messiah,  concocted  in  the  first  and 
second  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  and  by  degrees  adopted  by  the 
Christian  community.  This  work,  which  produced  a  crowd  of 
adversaries,  occasioned  his  dismissal  from  his  situation  at  Tubingen, 
and  he  accepted  that  of  teacher  in  the  Lyceum  at  Ludwigsburg,  which 
however  he  resigned  in  1836,  in  order  to  become  a  private  tutor  at 
Stuttgardt.  While  here  he  prepared  a  reply  to  his  opponents  in  his 
'StreitschriCten,'  published  in  1847;  and  in  his  'Zwei  friedlichen 
Bl&tter'  (two  friendly  addresses),  he  sought  to  place  his  case  in  the 
most  favourable  point  of  view.  A  still  greater  commotion  was  created 
when  he  was  appointed,  by  the  Council  of  Education  of  Ziirich,  in 
Febroary  1839,  Professor  of  Divinity  and  of  Church  History  in  the 
University.  The  numerous  public  meetings  which  were  held  giving 
voice  to  the  popular  disaatisfaction  with  this  appointment,  not  only 
compelled  the  dismissal  of  Strauss  from  hb  office  (to  whom  however, 
at  a  compensation,  a  pension  of  a  thousand  francs  was  awarded),  but 
caused  tbe  overthrow  of  the  administration.  Restored  again  to  his 
literary  activity,  Strauss  produced,  in  1839,  an  Essay  '  Cber  Schleier- 
macher und  Daub,*  as  a  preparation  for  his  next  most  important  work, 

*  Die  christliche  Glaubenslehre,  in  ihrer  geschichtlicben  Entwickelong 
und  in  ihrem  Kampfe  mit  der  modemen  Wissenschaft'  (Tbe  Doctrine 
of  Christian  Faith,  in  its  Historical  Development  and  in  its  Contest 
with  Modem  Science),  published  in  two  volumes  in  164041 ;  in 
which  the  exegetio,  the  dogma-historical,  the  critical,  and  the  dog- 
matic elements  are  treated  of  in  an  original  manner.  After  a  con- 
siderable interval  Strauss  produced  '  Der  Romantiker  auf  dem  Throne 
der  Ciisareo,  oder  Julian  der  AbtrUnnige*  (The  ancient  Roman  on 
the  Throne  of  the  Cicijars,  or  Julian  the  Apostate),  which  appeared  in 

1847,  and  >vliich,  from  its  pcTbonal  allusions  to  a  living  sovereign, 
created  a  great  sensation.  In  181 S  he  was  set  up  as  a  candidate  by 
his  native  town  to  represent  it  in  the  German  parliament,  but  the 
clerical  party,  who  had  no  confidence  in  him,  had  sufficient  influence 
in  the  district  to  ensure  his  rejection ;  but  he  published  speeches 
made  by  him  on  this  occasion,  in  the  same  year,  under  the  title  of 
'Sechs  theologisch-politische  Volksreden.'  Ludwigsburg  however 
sent  him  as  its  representative  to  the  Wiirtemberg  Diet^  where  he 
very  greatly  disappointed  his  excited  supporters  by  the  conservative 
tendency  of  his  political  opinions  and  votes.  This  dissatisfaction  led 
to  an  address  conveying  their  displeasure,  and  he  retired  in  December 

1848.  He  again  returned  to  his  literary  pursuits,  and  in  1849  pub- 
lished '  Schubarts  Leben  in  seiner  Briefen,'  a  life  of  Schubart,  a  poet, 
and  a  countryman  of  his  own,  chiefly  from  Schubart's  correspondence, 
but  which  contains  several  essays  by  Strauss  himsel£  '  Christian 
Marklin,  ein  Lebens-und  Characterbild  aos  der  Gegenwart^'  published 
in  18.51  ;  *  Leben  und  Schriften  des  Dichters  und  Fhilologen  Nicode- 
mns  Frischlin,'  1856;    *UWch  von  Hutten,'  and  'Spittler,'  1858. 

*  STRICKLAND,  MISS  AGNES,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  at  Reydon  Hall,  near  Southwold,  in  Suffolk.  Her  father 
was  Thomas  Strickland,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  the  Strioklands  of 
Sizergh  Hall,  in  Westmoreland.  He  had  a  family  of  eight  children 
(two  sons  and  six  daughters),  of  whom  Agnes  Strickland  is  the  third 
daughter.  She  became  a  writer  at  an  early  age,  and  has  continued 
her  literary  labours  with  great  assiduity.  After  a  few  trials  anony- 
mously in  periodicals,  a  small  volume  of  *  Patriotic  Songs,  by  Agnes 
and  Susanna  Strickland/   was    published,    which   was  followed  by 

*  Worcester  Field,  or  tbe  Cavalier,  a  poem  in  Four  Cantos,  with  Histo- 


rical Notes,  by  Agnes  Strickland,*  12mo,  without  date.  It  is  written 
in  the  lyrical  measures  of  Scott's  <  Lay  of  the  Lafit  Minstrel.*  This 
poem  was  followed  by  '  Demetrius,  a  Tale  of  Modern  Greece,  in  Three 
Cantos,  with  other  Poems,'  12mo,  1838.  'Demetrius'  ia  written  in 
the  ten-syllable  measure,  rhymed,  in  the   style  of   Lord  Byron's 

*  Corsair,'  &o.  Her  next  productions  are  in  prose : — '  The  Pilgrima  of 
Walsingham,  or  Tales  of  the  Middle  Ages,'  3  vols.  12mo,  1835  ;  'Tales 
and  Stories  from  History,'  2  vols.  18mo,  1836 ;  '  The  Rival  Cruaoes,' 
12mo;  'Alda,  the  British  Captive,'  18mo,  1841;  'Historical  Tales  of 
niustrions  British  ChUdren,'  12mo,  1847.  In  1842  appeared  '  Letters 
of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  now  first  published  from  the  Originals^ 
collected  from  various  Sources,  private  as  well  as  public ;  with  an 
Historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Agnes  Strickland,'  2  vols.  8vo. 
A  third  volume  was  published,  but  the  whole  were  affcerwards  incor- 
porated, re-arranged,  and  published  in  2  vols,  in  1844.  In  1850  she 
published  '  Historic  Scenes  and  Poetic  Fancies,'  8vo,  a  volume  which 
contains  her  earliest  literary  productionai,  together  with  severftl  which 
had  never  before  appeared,  written,  as  she  states,  "  after  the  romance 
of  youthful  fancy  had  been  chastened  and  sobered  down  by  the  expe- 
rience and  the  realities  of  life."  Among  the  early  poems  in  this 
volume  is  one  on  '  The  Escape  of  Mary  Beatrice  and  her  Babe '  (wife 
and  son  of  James  II.),  of  which  she  observes,  that  *'the  touching  inci- 
dent on  which  this  poem  was  founded  first  suggested  the  idea  that 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England  would  be  found  replete  with  scenes 
of  more  powerful  interest  than  any  work  of  fiction  that  oould  be 
offered  to  the  world." 

In  1851  appeared  'Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,  from  the 
Norman  Conquest,  now  first  published  ft*om  Official  Records  and 
other  Authentic  Documents,  private  as  well  as  public,  by  Agnes 
Strickland;  a  new  edition,  revised  and  greatly  augmented,  embellished 
with  Portraits  of  every  Queen,*  8  vols.  8vo.  The  first  volume  was 
published  in  1840,  and  the  following  volumes,  to  the  number  of 
twelve,  were  published  in  succession.  New  editions  of  each  volume 
were  required,  and  the  popularity  of  the  work  appears  to  be  still 
undiminished,  since,  at  the  sale  of  the  copyrights  of  the  late  Mr. 
(Alburn,  the  publisher  of  the  work,  l£ay  26,  1857,  the  copyright  of 

*  The  Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England '  was  sold  for  6000^  Though 
the  name  of  Elizabeth  Strickland  does  not  appear  on  the  title-page, 
she  has  been  associated  throughout  with  Agnes  in  the  production  of 
this  work,  and  also  in  that  of  the  *  lives  of  the  Queens  of  Scotland 
and  English  Princesses  connected  with  the  Regal  Succession  of  Great 
Britain,'  6  vols.  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1850,  &c  Though  these  works  do 
not  satisfy  the  sterner  requirements  of  the  historical  student,  either 
in  accuracy  of  statement  or  impartiality  in  the  exhibition  of  character, 
they  are  useful  to  the  general  reader,  as  well  for  the  copious  extracts 
which  they  contain  as  in  pointing  out  sources  of  neglected  information 
and  in  directing  him  to  trustworthy  authorities  previously  not  com- 
monly known. 

«  Catherike  Parr  SrRiCKLAin),  having  married  Lieutenant  Trail, 
of  the  21st  Royal  North  British  Fusileers,  embarked  with  him  for 
Canada,  where  they  still  reside.  After  having  been  there  some  time 
Mrs.  Trail  published  in  the  'Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge's 
volume  entitled  '  The  Backwoods  of  America,  being  Letters  from  the 
Wife  of  an  Emigrant  Officer,  illustrative  of  the  Domestic  Economy  of 
British  America.'  She  has  since  published  the  <  Canadian  Crusoes,  a 
Tale  of  the  Rice-Lake  Plains,'  18mo,  London,  1852. 

*  Susanna  Strickland,  soon  after  her  marriage  with  John  Wedder* 
bum  Dunbar  Moodie,  of  the  Royal  North  British  Fusileera,  published 

*  Enthusiasm,  and  other  Poems,  by  Susanna  Strickland  "(now  Mrs. 
Moodie),'  12mo,  1831.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moodie  soon  afterwards  followed 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trail  to  Canada,  and  Mr.  Moodie  is  now  sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Hastings,  Canada  West.  Mm  Moodie  has  published 
'  Roughing  it  in  the  Bush,  or  Life  in  Canada,'  2  vols.  8vo,  Liondon, 

1852,  and  'Life  in  the  Clearings  versus  the  Bush,'  12mo,  London, 

1853.  She  ia  also  the  authoress  of  'Mark  Hnrdlestone'  and  'Flora 
Lindsay,'  two  novels  publuhed  in  America  and  reprinted  in  England, 

"Jane  Maroarbt  Strickland,  another  sister,  has  published '  Rome^ 
Regal  and  Republican  :  a  Family  History  of  Rome,'  2  vols.  8to,  1854. 

*Ma  JOR  Strickland,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  of  this  family,  emi- 
grated to  Canada  in  1825,  and  has  published  *  Twenty-Seven  Tears  fai 
Canada  West,  or  the  Experience  of  an  Early  Settler,  by  Major  Strick- 
land, CM.,'  2  vols.  8vo,  London,  1853.  Major  Strickland  paid  a  visit  to 
England  in  1851,  at  which  period  his  mother  was  living,  as  well  as  all 
the  family  of  eight  children.  The  younger  brother  is  commander  of  the 
Scotia,  East  Indiaman;  and  another  sister  is  married  to  the  Rev. 
Richard  Gwyllym,  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Ulverstone  in  Lanca- 
shire, and  rural  dean  of  Fumess. 

STRICKLAND,  HUGH  EDWIN,  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  George 
Strickland  on  his  father's  side,  and  of  the  CMUebrated  Dr.  Edmund 
Cartwright  on  his  mother's  side.  He  was  bom  at  Righton,  in  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  2nd  of  March  1811.  After  receiving  a 
careful  private  education  he  was  placed  as  a  pupil  with  Dr.  Arnold, 
then  living  at  Laleham,  previous  to  his  appointment  as  head-master  at 
Rugby.  After  leaving  Laleham  Mr.  Strickland  was  entered  at  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Here  tbe  taste  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  country 
fur  natural  history  became  systematically  directed  towards  geology 
under  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Buckland.  On  leaving  Oxford  he  went  to 
reside  with  his  father  at  Tewkesbury,  and  here  he  studied  with  gnat 
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diligence  the  geology  of  tLe  Cotswold  Hills,  and  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Severn.  Although  distinguished  as  a  naturalist,  one  of  his  earliest 
literary  productions  discovered  a  taste  similar  to  that  of  his  maternal 
grandfather.  This  contribution  consisted  of  the  description  of  a. new 
wind-gauge  in  the  '  Mechanic's  Magazine,  for  1825.'  His  papers  on  the 
geology  of  his  native  district  were  mostly  published  in  the  Proceed- 
ings and  Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  of  which  he  was  an 
early  and  active  member.  The  following  are  the  titles  of  some  of 
these  papers,  'Description  of  a  Series  of  coloured  Sections  of  the 
Cuttings  on  the  Birmingham  and  Qloucester  Railway.*  '  On  the  Occur- 
rence of  the  Bristol  bone  bed  in  the  Lower  Lias  near  Tewkesbury.' 
'On  certain  Impressions  on  the  Surface  of  the  Lias  bone  bed  in 
Gloucestershire.*  '  Notes  of  a  Section  of  Leckhampton  HilL'  '  On 
the  Elevatory  Forces  which  raised  the  Malvern  HiUs.'  'Memoir  of  the 
Geology  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham.'  In  conjunction  with  Sir  Roderick 
Murcliison  he  also  worked  at  the  geology  of  the  district  in  which  he 
lived.  Thus  in  the  fifth  volume  of  tho  'Geological  Transactions' a 
conjoint  paper  appeared  'On  the  New  Red  Sandstone  System  in 
Gloucesterbhire,  Worcestershire,  and  Warwickshire.'  They  also  pub- 
lished a  separate  work,  entitled  '  Outline  of  the  Geology  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cheltenham.' 

In  1835,  in  company  with  Mr.  Hamilton,  he  made  a  journey  to  Asia 
Minor.  During  his  travels  he  made  notes,  generally  on  natural 
history,  but  more  especially  on  the  geology  of  the  districts  through 
which  he  passed.  In  the  '  Geological  Transactions '  he  published  the 
following  papers,  'On  the  Geology  of  the  Thracian  Bosphorus.'  'On 
the  Geology  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Smjma.*  'On  the  Geology  of 
the  Island  of  Zante.'  '  On  Currents  of  Sea-Water  running  into  the 
Land  in  Cephalonio.'  'A  general  Sketch  of  the  Geology  of  the 
Western  Part  of  Asia  Minor.' 

On  the  failure  of  the  health  of  Dr.  Buckland,  Mr.  Strickland  was 
appointed  reader  in  geology  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  This  post 
he  hold  at  ^he  time  of  his  death  in  1853.  As  a  zoologist  Mr.  Strickland 
was  best  known  as  an  ornithologist.  He  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  birds  inhabiting  Great  Britain,  and  gradually  extended  his 
knowledge  of  the  forms  of  these  animals.  His  papers  on  the  classi- 
fication and  description  of  birds  are  very  numerous.  Amongst  these 
the  following  were  published  in  the  '  Ftooeedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  : '  '  Descriptions  of  New  Species  of  Birds  from  West  Africa. 
'  Notes  on  certain  Species  of  Birds  from  Malacca.'  Many  other  papers 
on  birds  were  published  by  him  in  the  'Annals  and  Magazine  of 
Natural  History,'  in  Jardine's  '  Contributions  to  Ornithology  '  and  in 
other  works. 

Whilst  at  Oxford  his  attention  had  often  been  directed  to  the  head 
and  foot  of  the  Dodo,  the  only  existing  remains  of  a  bird  that  had 
ceased  to  exist  within  a  comparatively  recent  period.  These  remains 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  naturalists,  and  many  conjectures  had 
been  made  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  this  bird.  Mr.  Strickland 
expended  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labour  in  getting  together  all 
the  facts  that  existed  with  regard  to  the  history  and  disappearance  of 
this  bird  [Dodo  in  Natural  Hist.  Div.]  and  published  a  volume  on 
the  subject,  entitled  '  The  Dodo  and  its  Kindred,  or  the  History  and 
Affinities  of  the  Dodo,  Solitaire,  and  other  extinct  Birds,'  London,  4to, 
1848.  This  work  contained  copies  from  drawings  of  this  bird,  and  a 
discussion  on  its  zoological  affinities,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  author 
that  it  belonged  to  the  family  of  Columhidce  or  Doves.  In  the  sound- 
ness of  this  conclusion  most  naturalists  now  agree.  During  his  life 
Mr.  Strickland  was  engaged  in  preparing  a  large  work  on  the  synonymy 
of  the  family  of  birds,  one  volume  of  which  has  been  published  since 
his  death. 

Mr.  Strickland,  during  his  geological  studies,  had  his  attention 
necessarily  drawn  to  the  family  of  Molusca,  and  numerous  papers  on 
the  recent  and  extinct  forms  of  the  Molusca  attest  his  knowledge  of 
this  department  of  natural  history.  With  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
detailed  facts  of  the  natural  history  sciences  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise 
that  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  classification.  He  proposed  at  one  of 
the  meetings  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  reforming  the 
nomenclature  of  natural  history.  He  was  the  author  of  the  report 
issued  by  this  committee,  and  which  has  been  extremely  useful  in 
establishing  clear  rules  for  the  nomenclature  of  zoology. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  founders  and  a  member  of  the  council 
of  the  Ray  Society.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  this 
society  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Professor  Agassiz's  '  Bibliogra- 
phia  Zoologise  et  Geologise.'  This  work  he  undertook  to  edit  and  see 
through  the  press,  and  had  completed  the  third  volume  at  the  time  of 
his  decease.  The  original  list  of  works  in  this  book  was  increased  by 
Mr.  Strickland  at  least  one  third.  His  own  publications,  ^e  list  of  which 
was  published  in  the  fourth  volume  and  after  his  death,  amounted  to 
eighty-six.  He  was  out  off  in  the  midst  of  hia  laboiurs  and  usefulness. 
He  had  been  attending  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  held  in  the  year  1853  at  Hull.  He  wished 
to  inspect  the  cuttiugs  of  the  Gainsborough  and  Retford  Railway,  and 
whilst  thus  engaged,  note-book  in  hand,  at  the  Clarborough  Tunnel, 
on  that  line,  he  was  run  over  by  a  passenger  train,  and  killed  on  the 
spot,  September  14,  1853.  He  was  married  in  1845  to  the  second 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart,  but  left  no  children. 

l^TROZZI,  an  historical  family  of  Florence,  of  the  period  of  the 


republic,  which  produced  many  distinguished  men  both  in  learning 
and  politics.  The  Strozzi  are  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century  by  the  chronicler  Dino  Compagni  as  belonging  to  the  Guelph 
and  Neri  party,  of  which  they  became  one  of  the  leading  families. 
After  the  revolt  of  the  lower  orders,  in  1378,  was  suppressed,  Tommaso 
I  Strozzi  joined  Salvestro  de*  Medici,  Benedetto  Alberti,  and  Giorgio 
■  Scali  in  supporting  the  popular  government  against  the  burgher  aris- 
tocracy, at  the  head  of  which  were  the  Albizzi  and  some  of  the  Strozzi 
themselves,  who,  on  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  existing 
government,  were  seized  in  1379,  and  summarily  put  to  death.  A 
fresh  insurrection  in  1381  upset  Tommaso  Strozzi  and  Giorgio  Scali : 
Strozzi  escaped,  but  Scali  was  beheaded.  Tommaso  Strozzi  retired 
to  Mantua,  whither  a  branch  of  the  Strozzi  was  thus  transplanted. 

In  the  following  century  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  family  was 
Palla  Strozzi,  who  filled  several  high  offices  :  he  was  at  the  siege  and 
surrender  of  Pisa  in  1406.  He  was  afterwards  employed  on  several 
missions ;  he  was  sent,  together  with  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  to  the  con- 
gress of  Ferrara  in  1432,  when  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Duke 
of  Milan  on  one  side,  and  Florence  and  Venice  on  the  other,  through 
the  mediation  of  Duke  Nicholas  of  Este.  Shortly  after  this  a  civil 
strife  broke  out  between  the  rival  families  of  the  Medici  and  the 
Albizzi,  and  Palla  Strozzi  joined^  the  party  of  the  latter.  The  Medici, 
from  the  time  of  Giovanni,  father  of  Cosmo,  had  taken  the  popular 
side,  especially  in  the  business  of  the  catasto  or  census,  by  which  taxa- 
tion upon  property  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  each  citizen's 
property.  This  measure  had  been  strenuously  opposed  by  the  grand!, 
or  older  wealthy  families,  who,  having  had  hitherto  the  government  in 
their  hands,  had  never  paid  their  proper  share  of  the  public  burdens, 
which  fell  chiefly  on  the  inferior  citizens.  The  Albizzi,  who  were  at 
the  head  of  this  burgher  aristocracy,  became  jealous  of  the  popularity 
of  the  MedicL  In  1434  they  contrived  by  means  of  money  to  have 
the  Goufaloniere,  and  the  majority  of  the  signori  or  executive,  elected 
from  among  their  friends.  Cosmo  de'  Medici  was  then  first  thrown 
into  prison,  and  subsequently  banished.  [Medioi,  voL  iv.,  col.  175.] 
After  a  twelvemonth  a  redaction  took  place  in  favour  of  the  Medici : 
an  executive  was  chosen  from  among  their  friends.  Rinaldo  degli 
Albizzi  now  proposed  to  his  friends  to  resort  to  arms  to  prevent  the 
new  executive  from  taking  their  seats  of  office,  and  to  oblige  the 
signoria  that  was  going  out  to  appoint  a  balia  which  would  appoint  an 
executive  favourable  to  them.  Palla  Strozzi,  too  honest  or  too  weak 
for  a  partisan,  opposed  the  proposal  of  Rinaldo  as  too  violent  and 
illegal,  and  advised  to  wait  and  watch  the  acts  of  the  new  executive. 
This  was  the  ruin  of  the  Albizzi ;  for  the  new  governors  began  by 
imprisoning  the  late  Gonfaloniere,  and  he  summoned  the  Albizzi  to 
appear  at  the  town  palace.  Uf^on  this  Rinaldo  summoned  his  friends 
to  arms,  but  many  of  them  declined  to  obey  his  call ;  and  Palla  Strozzi, 
after  several  messages,  came  out  with  two  armed  followers;  at  which 
Rinaldo  broke  out  in  bitter  words  of  reproach,  and  Strozzi,  after  a 
brief  retort  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  went  home.  Rinaldo  remained 
in  uncertainty  :  he  parleyed  with  his  enemies,  whilst  the  signoria  had 
time  to  send  for  troops  from  the  country,  which  occupied  all  the 
strong  posts  in  the  city.  The  usual  parliament  was  then  assembled, 
and  a  balia  was  appointed,  which  condemned  the  Albizzi,  Strozzi,  and 
many  others  to  exile  in  1435.  Palla  Strozzi  went  to  Padua,  whei«  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  studious  retirement  "  On  arriving 
at  Padua  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study,  and  found  in  it  a 
harbour  from  past  storms.  He  took  into  his  bouse  John  Argyropuloa 
and  another  learned  Greek,  and  allowed  them  a  good  salary  to  read  to 
him  Greek  works.  Argyropulos  read  to  him  Aristotle  on  natural 
philosophy,  and  the  other  read  to  him  other  works.  Palla  Strozzi  was 
fiimself  well  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  be  translated  into  Latin  the 
works  of  John  Chtysostomus."  (Tito  Yespasiano  Strozzi,  in  Mdhua's 
'  Life  of  Ambrosius  Travereari.')  He  died  at  Padua  in  1462,  at  ninety 
years  of  age. 

Before  his  exile  Palla  Strozzi  had  exerted  himself  to  encourage 
learning  in  his  native  city  of  Florence.  Together  with  Coluccio  Salu- 
tati  and  Niccolo  Nicoli,  he  engaged  Manuel  Chrysoloras  to  oome  from 
Greece  to  Italy  about  1396 ;  and  Strozzi  defrayed  in  great  part  hia 
expenses,  and  caused  bim  to  be  retained  at  Florence  as  professor  of 
Greek.  Books  however  were  still  wanted ;  and  Strozzi  sent  to  Greece 
for  them,  and  obtained  many  volumes  at  his  own  expense.  Among 
other  books  he  got  the  '  Politics '  of  Aristotle,  the  '  Cosmography '  of 
Ptolemy,  with  the  maps,  the  '  Lives '  of  Plutarch,  and  the  works  of 
Plato.  About  the  year  1428  Palla  Strozzi  was  chosen,  with  Giannotti 
Mannetti,  to  reform  the  university  of  Florence,  and  they  established 
new  chains,  and  gave  a  fresh  vigour  to  that  institution.  It  waa  by 
Palla  Strozzi's  advice  that  Filelfo  was  engaged  as  profiessor,  with  the 
stipend  of  300  crowns,  and  the  new  professor  soon  after  had  nearly 
400  pupils.  Strozzi  was  about  to  form  a  public  library  at  Santa 
Trinita,  in  the  centre  of  Florence ;  he  had  purchased  many  books,  and 
had  engaged  amanuenses  to  transcribe  othei-s  for  the  purpose,  when 
the  unfortunate  civil  factions  of  1434-35,  and  his  own  exile,  prevented 
the  execution  of  his  plan.  But  yet  Palla  Strozzi,  with  Salutati, 
Mannetti,  and  others,  must  be  considered  as  having  greatly  contributed 
to  the  revival  of  classical  studies  in  Italy,  before  the  brilliant  era  of 
the  Medioi,  to  whom  the  whole  merit  has  been  commonly  attributed. 
Timoteo  Maffei  of  Verona,  Paolo  Corteae,  Ercole  Strozd,  and  othen^ 
wrote  eidogiea  of  Palla  Strozzi. 
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A  collateral  branch  of  the  Strozzi  lived  at  Ferrara  in  the  15th 
century.  Its  progenitor  was  Nanni  or  Qiovanni  Strozzi,  a  Florentine, 
who  removed  to  Ferrara,  and  became  a  distinguished  captain  in  the 
service  of  the  Marquis  Nicholas  of  Este,  waa  ennobled,  and  acquired 
considerable  wealth.  Nanni  left  four  sons,  all  of  whom  applied  to 
literature ;  but  the  most  distinguished  of  them  was  Tiro  Vebfasiaho 
Strozzi,  who  studied  under  Quarino  da  Verona,  and  became  a  distin- 
guished scholar  and  Latin  poet  Some  of  hia  '  Carmina '  were  pub- 
lished by  Aldus  Manutius,  and  they  contain  his  own  biography ;  others 
are  still  inedited.  Tito  Vespasiano  filled  several  judicial  and  adminis- 
trative offices  at  Ferrara.  He  was  appointed  by  the  duke  president 
of  the  Council  of  the  Elders,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Rome  in 
1484.  As  an  administrator  however,  it  appears  from  some  contem- 
porary chroniclers  that  he  was  very  unpopular.  ('  Diario  Ferrarese,'  in 
Muratori,  *Rer,  Ital.  Script.'  xxiv.)  He  died  in  September  1605 ;  his 
tomb  is  in  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  del  Vado  at  Ferrara. 

Ercole  Strozzi,  son  of  Tito  Vespasiano,  born  1471,  perhaps  sur- 
passed his  father  as  a  poet.  He  wrote  both  Latin  and  Italian  :  some 
of  his  Latin  rerses  are  published  together  with  those  of  his  father. 
He  began  a  poem  in  praise  of  Duke  Borso  of  Este,  which  he  left 
unfinished.  He  was  a  friend  of  Bembo,  Giovio,  and  other  illustrious 
contemporaries,  and  Ariosto  ('  Furioso,'  c.  42)  has  placed  him  among 
the  excellent  poeta  of  his  age.  The  mode  of  bis  death  was  tragical. 
He  had  just  married  Barbara  Torella,  of  a  noble  family  of  Ferrara, 
when,  on  the  6th  of  June  1508,  he  was  murdered  one  evening  as  he 
was  returning  home,  and  his  body  was  found  on  the  road  with  twenty- 
two  stabs,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  mantle.  Qiovio  says  that  a  personage 
of  high  rank,  whom  he  does  not  name,  was  through  jealousy  the  author 
of  the  murder.  The  Duke  Alfonso  of  Ferrara  was  suspected.  Some 
of  the  Latin  elegies  of  Ercole  Strozzi  resemble  those  of  Ovid  in  ease 
and  pathos,  and  in  one  of  them  he  seems  to  foretell  his  own  death. 
He  was  buried  in  the  same  church  as  his  father.  His  widow,  who  was 
also  a  poet,  wrote  a  sonnet  on  his  death,  which  is  in  the  '  Raccolta  dei 
Poeti  Ferraresi' 

Of  the  main  stock  of  the  Strozzi  family  which  remained  at  Florence, 
the  most  celebrated  was  Filifpo  Strozzi,  who  figured  at  the  period  of 
the  fall  of  the  republic.  Filippo  acted  an  ambiguous  part ;  he  was 
ambitious,  and  had  great  influence  through  his  connections  and  his 
great  wealth,  being  possessed  of  large  funds  in  Ysrious  banking-houses 
in  several  countries  of  Europe.  He  was  at  times  the  friend  and  at 
others  the  rival  of  the  Medici.  He  married  Clarice,  daughter  of  Piero 
de'  Medici  and  niece  of  Leo  X.,  a  haughty  ambitious  woman,  who  ill 
brooked  to  see  two  illegitimate  scions  of  the  family — Alessandro  and 
Cardinal  Ippolito— placed  by  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  rule  over  Florence. 
Filippo  and  his  wife  were  the  instigators  of  the  popular  movement  of 
May  1527,  in  which  the  republic  was  restored  and  the  two  young 
Medici  were  reduced  to  a  private  condition.  Filippo  Strozzi  was  a 
supporter  of  the  new  Qonfaloniere  Capponi  and  of  the  moderate  party, 
in  opposition  to  the  violent  men  who  wished  to  proscribe  all  the 
friends  of  the  Medici,  and  drive  matters  to  extremities.  In  1529,  by 
the  treaty  of  Barcelona,  between  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement,  it  was 
agreed  to  make  Alessandro,  the  spurious  and  even  dnbious  son  of 
Lorenzo,  duke  of  Urbino,  son  of  Piero,  duke  of  the  Florentine  state, 
and  Charles  V.  agreed  to  give  him  in  marriage  his  natural  daughter 
Margaret.  An  army  of  mixed  Imperial  and  Papal  troops  was  sent 
against  Florence,  which  was  obliged  to  surrender,  after  an  obstinate 
resistance,  in  which  several  members  of  the  Strozzi  family  distinguished 
themselves,  in  August  1580,  and  Lorenzo  Strozzi,  brother  of  Filippo, 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  who  signed  the  capitulation  on  the  part 
of  the  Florentines.  Filippo,  who  was  then  at  Rome,  took  part  in  the 
various  conferences  held  there  by  the  friends  of  the  Medici  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Clement,  concerning  the  sovereignty  to  be  given  to 
Alessandro.  Filippo  Strozzi  returned  to  Florence  and  appeared  to  be 
on  good  terms  with  the  new  duke,  to  whom  he  even  lent  money  to 
build  a  citadel  to  overawe  the  city.  But  Strozzi  and  hia  family  were 
too  wealthy  and  too  ambitious  to  be  long  subservient  to  a  young 
upstart  whose  character  was  despicable.  The  sons  of  Filippo  were 
5ery  and  restive;  and  his  daughter  Luisa,  who  had  married  Luigi 
Capponi,  having  been  publicly  insulted  by  one  of  the  duke's  courtiers, 
the  latter  was  assailed  one  evening  and  roughly  handled  by  some 
unknown  men.  Her  brothers,  being  suspected,  were  arrested,  but 
afterwards  liberated  by  an  order  from  Pope  Clement.  The  unfortunate 
Luisa  died  soon  after  of  poison.  Filippo  and  his  sons  left  Florence  for 
Rome,  where  Paul  IIL,  Clement's  successor,  felt  not  the  same  interest 
as  his  predecessor  for  the  Dnke  of  Florence.  Cardinal  Ippolito  de' 
Medici,  an  illegitimate  son  of  GiuUano,  duke  of  Nemours,  beong  piqued 
at  having  been  set  aside  for  his  cousin  Alessandro,  encouraged  the 
Florentine  malcontents,  who  assembled  at  Rome  under  his  auspices, 
and  among  whom  Filippo  Strozzi  and  his  sons  were  conspicuous. 
Cardinal  Ippolito  however  died  suddenly,  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison.  In  the  year  1585,  when  Charles  V.  landed  at  Naples  on  his 
return  from  the  Tunis  expedition,  Filippo  Strozzi  and  other  Florentine 
emigrants  appeared  before  him  and  complained  of  the  tyrannical  and 
dissolute  conduct  of  Duke  Alessandro,  who  repaired  to  Naples  with 
his  counsellor  Guicciardini,  in  order  to  answer  their  chaises.  Filippo 
Strozzi  ofiered  large  sums  of  money  to  the  courtiers  of  Charles,  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  Duke  Alessandro.  At  last  the  emperor  decided 
that  the  duke  should  remain,  bat  should  give  a  complete  emnesty  to 


the  political  emigrants,  who  however  resolutely  refused  the  boon,  and 
dispersed  themselves  among  various  towns  of  Italy.  Filippo  Strozzi 
repaired  to  Venice. 

In  1537  Duke  Alessandro  was  murdered  by  his  relative  Lorenzino 
de*  Medici,  who  was  a  descendant  of  Lorenzo,  the  brother  of  Cosmo 
the  elder ;  upon  which  the  partisans  of  the  Medici  contrived  to  have 
young  Cosmo,  another  descendant  of  the  same  branch,  elected  prince 
of  Florence,  with  the  approbation  of  Charles  V.  The  Florentine 
emigrants  were  now  reduced  to  despair,  and  being  excited  by  the 
agents  of  France  and  of  Pope  Paul  IIL,  they  resolved  to  try  once 
more  the  chance  of  arms.  Filippo  Strozzi  repaired  to  Bologna,  with 
his  son  Piero,  a  young  man  of  rash  courage,  who  had  served  in  the 
French  armies,  and  with  Baccio  Valori,  Anton  Francesco  degli  Albizzi, 
Prior  Salviati,  and  others ;  thence  they  made  an  irruption  into  the 
Florentine  territory  with  about  4000  French  and  Italian  mercenaries. 
The  attempt  was  badly  conducted,  and  a  party  of  the  invaders  who 
had  taken  possession  of  the  castle  of  Montemurlo,  situated  between 
Prato  and  Pistoja,  allowed  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  the  soldiers 
of  Cosmo  joined  by  Spanish  troops  in  the  emperor's  service,  and  were 
totslly  routed.  Piero  Strozzi  was  lucky  enough  to  escape,  but  Filippo 
and  the  other  leaders  were  taken  and  carried  to  Florence,  where  meet 
of  them  were  immediately  beheaded.  Filippo  Strozzi  was  imprisoned 
in  the  very  fortress  which  his  money  had  helped  to  raise.  He  was 
there  kept  as  a  prisoner  of  the  emperor,  under  the  care  of  his  lieutenant 
Don  Juan  de  Luna.  Charles  V.,  although  be  hated  Filippo  Strozzi 
and  all  his  family  as  enemies  and  partisans  of  France,  still  hesitated 
concerning  his  doom,  as  Pope  Paul  and  other  great  personages  inter- 
ceded for  him ;  Duke  Cosmo  however  was  eager  for  his  death.  The 
emperor  told  the  pope  that  he  would  spare  him  if  he  could  show  that 
he  was  innocent  of  the  murder  of  Duke  Alessandro.  Filippo  Strozzi 
was  at  Venice  when  the  murder  was  committed  at  Florence,  and  it 
appears  certain  that  he  had  no  previous  understanding  with  Lorenzino: 
he  was  astonished  and  for  a  time  incredulous  when  the  latter  told  him 
what  he  had  done;  but  when  he  was  convinced  of  the  truth,  he 
praised  Lorenzino  for  his  deed,  and  extolled  him  as  another  Brutus. 
However,  Filippo  Strozzi  was  examined,  and  put  to  the  torture  in 
presence  of  Cosmo's  chancellor  and  of  Don  Juan  do  Luna;  but 
although  he  suflfered  cruelly,  being  of  a  weak  and  sensitive  frame,  he 
denied  all  participation  in  the  murder,  and  Don  Juan  de  Luna  at  laet 
ordered  the  torture  to  cease.  Duke  Cosmo  however  seised  upon 
Qiuliano  Gondi,  an  intimate  friend  of  Filippo,  who,  being  under  the 
torture,  said  that  he  had  heard  from  Filippo  that  he  was  privy  to  the 
murder.  The  depositions  were  sent  to  the  emperor,  who  ordered  Don 
Juan  de  Luna  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  Cosmo. 
Filippo,  being  informed  of  this,  preferred  killing  himself  to  being  put 
to  death  by  the  executioner.  He  wrote  a  declaration  of  his  motives, 
inscribed  '  Deo  Liberatori,*  in  which  he  said  that  after  having  been 
already  cruelly  tortured,  and  in  order  to  avoid  being  induced,  through 
the  violence  of  renewed  torment?,  to  accuse  some  of  bis  innocent 
relations  and  friends,  as  had  lately  been  the  case  with  the  unfortunate 
Giuliano  Gondi,  he  had  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  and 
that  he  recommended  his  soul  to  God,  begging  of  his  meroy  to  give 
him  at  least  a  plaoe  with  Cato  of  Utica  and  other  virtuous  men  who 
had  died  in  a  like  manner.  He  then  requested  his  sons  to  fulfil  his 
testament,  and  to  repay  Don  Juan  de  Luna,  the  Spanish  commander 
of  the  fortress,  for  the  many  accommodations  he  had  granted  him, 
and  to  bury  his  body  in  Santa  Maria  Novello  by  the  side  of  his  wife, 
if  it  should  be  permitted ;  otherwise  it  might  lie  wherever  they  would 
put  it.  And  lastly,  addressing  the  emperor,  he  entreated  him  to 
inform  himself  better  concerning  the  condition  of  poor  Florence,  and 
to  provide  better  than  he  had  hitherto  done  for  its  weal,  unless  he 
intended  to  ruin  the  city  altogether.  He  signed  this  remarkable 
paper,  which  was  foimd  in  his  bosom  after  his  death,  "Philippus 
Strozzi  jamjam  moriturus,"  and  added  as  an  epigraph  the  line  from 
VirgU— 


*<  Exoriare  aliquis  nostris  ex  osslbos  altor." 

He  then  seized  a  sword  which  had  been  left,  perhaps  by  a  friendly 
hand,  in  his  prison,  and  cut  his  throat.  His  end  excited  a  feeling  of 
compassion,  mixed  with  horror,  all  over  Italy.  Whatever  judgment 
we  may  form  of  the  character  of  Filippo  Strozzi,  in  which  ambition 
and  weakness  were  predominant  ingredients,  we  cannot  help  com- 
passionating him  in  his  death.  The  mode  of  his  trial  was  barbarous 
and  illegal :  if  he  had  been  tried  and  executed,  like  his  companions,  as 
a  rebel  or  disturber  of  the  public  peace  caught  with  arms  in  his  kands, 
the  sentence  would  have  been  plausible ;  but  he  was  kept  in  prison 
for  a  twelvemonth,  and  then  tried  for  a  deed  of  which  he  was  innocent, 
Strozzi  was  generous  and  accomplished,  was  well  acquainted  with 
classical  literature,  and  he  translated  Polybius's  treatise  *  On  the  mode 
of  forming  Encampments,'  and  also  some  apophthegms  of  Plutarch. 
Many  have  mistaken  him  for  a  real  patriot^  which  he  was  not ;  and 
Charles  V.  had  well  judged  him,  as  well  as  the  other  leaders  of  the 
Florentine  emigrants,  when  he  said  to  Antonio  Doria,  who  was  plead* 
ing  their  cause  at  Naples  in  the  time  of  Duke  Alessandro,  "  You  little 
understand  these  men,  Antonio ;  they  do  not  wish  the  liberty  of  their 
country,  but  their  own  greatness ;  for  if  we  were  to  remove  the  duke 
they  would  become  themselves  lords  of  Florence,  in  spite  of  the  other 
citizens,  w)io  reaUy  love  the  liberty  of  their  city,  but  who  could  not 
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resist  the  inflaenoo  and  wealth  and  power  of  these  ambiUoas  leaden." 
(Varcbi;  Segni;  Adriani ;  the  *Life  of  Filippo/  by  his  brother  Lorenzo 
Strozzi ;  and  £otta, '  Stona  d'ltalia.')  A  curious  manuscript  was  dis- 
covered not  many  years  since  in  the  possession  of  the  Cavalier  Q.  F. 
Uguccioni  of  Florence,  which  is  an  inedited  history  of  Oian  Qirolamo 
de  Rossi,  a  friend  of  FUippo  Strozzi,  which  contains  several  particulars 
concerning  his  untimely  end.  (*  Antologia  di  Firenze,'  No.  127f  July 
1881.)  The  author  says  that  Cardinal  Cibo  and  Cosmo's  mother  were 
the  great  instigators  of  Filippo's  death,  because  they  thought  that  his 
great  wealth  was  dangerous  in  his  hands,  but  would  be  less  bo  when 
divided  among  his  children.  Filippo  bad  still  at  his  death  50,000 
Bcudi,  or  crowns,  of  income,  chiefly  in  the  banks  of  France,  which  his 
enemies  could  not  touch,  after  the  emperor  had  contisjcated  the  funds 
which  he  had  i'l  Spain.  Germany,  and  Italy.     He  died  Sept.  18, 1538. 

PiERO  Strozzi,  son  of  Filippo,  after  escaping  from  Tuscany,  retflteed 
to  France,  where  he  was  patronised  by  Henri  11.  and  his  consort 
Catherine  de*  Medici,  and  rose  to  high  rank  in  the  French  army.  In 
1553  he  was  sent,  with  the  title  of  '  Lieutenant  of  the  King  in  Italy,' 
to  Siena,  which  republic  was  then  at  war  with  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence, 
and  where  there  was  already  a  French  auxiliary  force,  joined  by  a 
number  of  Florentine  emigrants.  His  brother  Leone  Strozzi  went 
also  with  a  French  naval  force  to  the  const  of  Fiombino,  but  was 
killed  while  attacking  a  small  fortress  near  the  shore.  Piero  Strozzi 
mismanaged  the  defence  of  Siena;  his  great  object  being  to  attack 
Florence,  he  neglected  the  main  matter,  which  was  to  defend  Siena ; 
he  made  useless  incursions  into  the  Florentine  territory.  Being 
defeated,  after  a  desperate  fight  near  Marciano,  by  the  Marquis  of 
Marignano,  he  retired  to  Montalcino ;  and  the  city  of  Siena,  after  sus- 
taining the  horrors  of  famine,  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Duke 
Cosmo,  in  April  1555.  Piero  Strozzi,  who  in  the  meantime  had  been 
made  marshal  of  France  by  Henry  II.,  retired  to  Rome.  Soon  after, 
Pope  Paul  ly.  having  quarrelled  witii  King  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the 
latter  sent  the  Duke  of  Alba  from  Kaples  to  attack  Rome  in  1556,  and 
Piero  Strozzi  was  entrusted  by  the  pope  with  the  defence  of  the  city. 
Strozzi  stood  out  bravely  against  the  Spaniards,  till  the  arrival  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise  with  a  French  army  obliged  the  Duke  of  Alba  to  with- 
draw to  Naples.  After  this  Strozzi  returned  to  France,  and  repaired 
to  the  French  camp  in  Picardy  to  fight  against  the  Spaniards  and 
English.  In  1558  he  and  the  Dnke  of  Guise  took  Calais  from  the 
English,  but  on  June  20,  Piero  Strozzi  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  at 
the  taking  of  Thionville.  His  son  Philippe  attained  high  rank  in  the 
French  service,  and  was  killed  in  1587,  in  the  Azores  Islands,  whither 
he  had  been  sent  with  an  expedition  by  Henri  III.,  or  rather  by  Queen 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  to  favour  the  claims  of  Don  Antonio^  claimant 
of  the  crown  of  Portugal  against  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

QiAMBATTiSTA  Stbozzi,  son  of  Loreuzo  and  nephew  to  Piero,  was 
bom  at  Florence  in  1551,  and  was  celebrated  during  a  long  life  for 
his  learning,  his  upright  character,  and  his  encouragement  of  useful 
knowledge.  His  house  was  a  kind  of  school,  to  which  young  men 
fond  of  study  resorted,  and  he  gave  them  lessons  gratuitously,  and 
held  disputations  with  them  on  various  subjects  of  science.  Those 
who  were  assiduous  but  poor  he  supplied  with  books,  board,  and 
other  necessaries,  and  by  so  doing  he  greatly  reduced  hia  property. 
He  was  very  intimate  with  the  Grand-Duke  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  son 
Cosmo  II.  When  Urban  VIII.  was  elected  pope  in  1628,  he  invited 
Giambattista  Strozzi  to  Rome,  gave  him  apartments  in  the  Vatican, 
and  delighted  in  his  conversation;  and  when  Strozzi  departed  to 
return  to  Florence,  the  pope  sent  him  a  letter,  in  which,  among  other 
expressions  of  esteem,  he  said  that  he  wished  that  every  town  of 
Italy  possessed  a  man  like  him.  After  his  return  to  Florence  he 
became  blind,  but  continued  to  receive  in  his  house  and  converse  with 
studious  men  who  resorted  to  him  from  all  parts.  He  died  in  1634, 
at  eighty-three  years  of  age.  He  was  an  elegant  writer  both  in  prose 
and  in  verse;  some  of  his  poems  and  dissertations  have  been  published, 
but  most  of  his  works  remain  in  manuscript.  He  began  a  poem 
entitled  *  L' America,'  concerning  the  discoveries  of  his  countryman 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  but  left  it  unfinished.  Professor  Rosini  has 
inserted  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  life  of  Giambattista 
Strozzi  in  his  historical  novel  *  La  Monaca  di  Monza.' 

There  are  several  other  individuals  of  the  name  of  Strozzi  belonging 
to  various  branches  of  the  family,  who  became  known  in  different 
parts  of  Italy  for  their  learning.  Francesco  di  Soldo  Strozzi,  a  Flo- 
rentine, but  residing  at  Venice,  translated  into  Italian  Xenophon*s 
'  History  of  Greece,'  Venice,  1550,  and  also  Thucydides,  which  last  he 
dedicated  to  Duke  Cosmo,  Venice,  1545,  reprinted  in  1563,  but  of 
which  a  much  better  edition  was  published  at  Verona  in  1735.  Oberto 
Strozzi  of  Mantua,  a  descendant  of  Tommaso  above  mentioned,  was  a 
patron  of  literature.  He  lived  in  the  16th  century,  and  was  a  friend 
of  Bemi,  Mauro  della  Casa,  and  other  learned  men.  He  founded  a 
poetical  academy  at  Rome,  called  'Dei  Vignajuoli,'  about  1534,  which 
assembled  in  his  own  house,  and  whose  meetings  are  recorded  in  high 
terms  by  Marco  Sabino  in  his  dedication  to  Strozzi  of  the  poetical 
'  Instituzioni '  of  Mario  Equioola  in  1541. 

Giulio  Strozzi,  bom  at  Venice  about  the  latter  part  of  the  16t]i 
oentury,  wrote  poems — among  others  an  epio  entitled  '  Venezia  Edifi- 
cata.*  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  when  he  and  Cardinal  Deti 
founded  an  academy  called  Degli  Ordinati,  in  opposition  to  that  of 
the  Umoristi.    Strozzi  was  made  papal  prothonotary,  and  died  at 
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Rome  in  1660.  Chirico  Strozzi,  a  Florentine,  lived  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury; he  was  professor  of  philosophy  and  of  Greek  at  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  at  Pisa,  where  he  died  in  1565.  He  composed  a  supple- 
ment to  the  'Politics'  of  Aristotle,  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  books.  Pietro  Strozzi,  also  a  Florentine,  lived  in  the  17th 
oentury,  and  wrote  a  theological  and  controversial  work,  '  De  Dog- 
matibus  ChaldsBorum,'  with  the  view  of  converting  the  Nestorians 
of  Mesopotamia  to  the  Churoh  of  Rome.  (Tiraboschi;  Pignotti; 
FontaninL) 

The  palace  Strozzi  at  Florence,  built  by  the  architects  Da  Majano 
and  Pollajolo,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  is  a  temarkable  specimen  of 
the  massive  and  stem  style  of  Tuscan  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  oenturies  it  appears  as  perfeot  as  if  it 
were  a  recent  stractura  The  colossal  entablature  which  crowns  the 
building  is  much  admired. 

S7;HU£NSfiE  AND  BRANDT,  have  acquired  celebrity  from  their 
extraordinary  rise  to  rank  and  power,  and  still  more  so  from  their 
common  fate.  Their  names  are  inseparably  blended  in  history,  and 
the  life  of  the  one  can  hardly  be  told  apart  from  that  of  the  other. 

John  Fbedsrick  Count  Struensee  was  bom  at  Halle  in  Saxony, 
on  the  5th  of  August  1737.  His  father,  a  divine  of  some  eminence, 
respected  alike  for  his  good  qualities  and  for  the  orthodoxy  of  his 
principles,  was  professor  of  theology  at  the  university  of  Halle,  and 
his  mother  was  the  only  daughter  of  John  Samuel  Ku'l,  physician  in 
ordinary  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  Both  his  parents  took  great  pains 
in  educating  young  Struensee,  who,  after  the  ordinary  course  of 
studies  at  the  school  attached  to  the  orphan-house  of  Dr.  Franke, 
entered  the  university  in  1754,  and  applied  himself  to  physia  The 
extraordinary  talents  which  he  possessed,  and  the  facility  with  whioh 
he  acquired  everything  bearing  upon  the  science  he  had  chosen,  were 
strongly  counterbalanced  by  licentious  habits  and  a  loose  way  of 
thinking  on  matters  of  religion.  Being  however  under  the  control  of 
his  father,  he  obtained,  with  some  &tinction,  his  degree  of  doctor 
in  medicine  in  1757.  In  the  same  year  his  father  was  made  pastor 
primarius  at  the  principal  church  of  Altona,  where  young  Struensee 
himself  obtained  the  appointment  of  public  physician.  Singular 
success  attended  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  shortly 
after  his  arrival  a  few  literary  productions  procured  him  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  author.  He  remained  in  this  situation  after  his  father's 
removal  to  Rendsburg  in  1760,  where  he  had  been  appointed  saper- 
intendant-general  of  Sleswig  and  Holstein.  It  is  to  Struensee's  stay 
in  Altona  that  we  must  ascribe  his  knowledge  of  poUtios,  little  as  it 
was,  which  he  so  ably  employed  afterwards  in  the  days  of  his  greatest 
prosperity.  Here  also  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  pernieions 
system  of  licentiousness  which  was  at  once  the  stimulus  of  his 
ambition  and  the  cause  of  hia  ruin. 

It  does  not  appear  when  he  left  Altona ;  but  in  1768  we  find  him 
appointed  to  attend  the  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  VIL,  in  his  tour 
through  Germany,  France,  and  England.  Straensee  soon  insinuated 
himself  mto  the  good  graces  of  the  king,  with  whose  profligacy  the 
loose  principles  and  easy  manners  of  his  new  phjraician  were  in  perfect 
accordance;  and  such  was  the  ascendancy  he  gained  over  hia  royal 
master,  that,  shortly  after  his  introduction  to  him,  he  ventured  to 
promise  Brandt,  whose  acquaintance  be  made  at  Paris,  to  use  hia 
influence  in  order  to  procure  his  recal  from  banishment  About  the 
same  time  he  met  Count  Rantzau,  who  afterwards  played  so  con« 
spiouous  a  part  in  the  revolution  which  involved  his  ruin.  At  Paris 
a  frequent  intercourse  with  D'Alembert  and  Voltaire  confirmed  him 
in  his  infidelity,  while  the  profligacy  of  the  higher  ranks  gave  exemp- 
tion from  the  fear  of  scandal.  We  must  not  omit  that  it  was  during 
this  joumey  of  Christian  VII.  that  the  degree  of  D.CL.  was  conferred 
on  the  king  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  that  of  M.D.  on 
Struensee.  Soon  after  their  return  to  Copenhagen  the  king  himself 
presented  Struensee  to  the  Queen  Caroline  Matilda,  the  posthamous 
daughter  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales^  and  sister  of  Gborge  IIL,  and 
promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  privy  councillor.  It  appears  however 
that  the  queen  did  not  receive  this  new  favourite  of  her  husband 
with  any  marks  of  attention.  It  was  only  through  the  address  with 
which  Struensee  reconciled  her  with  the  king,  from  whom  she  had 
been  alienated  in  oonsequence  of  his  excesses,  that  he  beoame  as 
acceptable  to  her  as  to  her  husband.  He  received  every  day  from 
both  of  them  new  marks  of  consideration  and  esteem,  and  in  1775, 
having  inoculated  the  crown  prince  (Frederio  VI.,  bom  in  1768),  he 
was  entrusted  with  his  physical  education.  In  his  capacity  of  lecturer 
to  the  king,  Struensee  found  ample  opportunities  of  realidng  his 
ambitious  plans.  In  order  to  supplant  Count  Bemstorff,  or  rather,  to 
deprive  him  of  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  he  recommended 
Count  Rantzau-Aschbach.  Soon  afterwards  he  obtained  the  recal  of 
his  friend  Enewold  von  Brandt,  who  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
'  mattre  des  plaisirs '  and  director  of  the  plays,  instead  of  the  old 
favourite  Count  von  Hoik.  Brandt's  polished  manners,  his  easy 
address,  and  his  lively  conversation,  were  quiJities  well  calculated  to 
promote  his  favour  with  the  court,  where  it  was  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Struensee  that  none  but  his  friends  should  have  any 
influence.  It  was  chiefly  through  Brandt  that  he  finally  succeeded  in 
dismissing  Count  Bemstorff  from  the  service ;  many  other  men  of 
quality  were  obliged  to  leave  their  situations,  and  the  queen-dowager 
Juliana  Maria  soon  found  herself  without  power,  neglected  by  her 
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fxieudB,  and  sliglited  by  ber  enemies.  Tbe  triumpb  of  Queen  Caroline 
was  complete;  the  king  behaved  to  her  with  deference,  and  Strueusce 
was  now  conBtitut(d  first  minister  with  almost  unlimited  power.  Thus 
matters  stood  at  the  end  of  1776,  when  of  the  two  parties  striTiog  for 
tbe  power  which  the  king  ba4  almost  resigned,  that  of  the  young 
queen  under  the  guidance  of  Struensee  obtained  a  decisive  victory. 
In  order  to  be  in  perfect  security,  Struensee  assigned  to  Brandt  the 
special  office  of  amusing  the  king  and  preventing  him  from  having 
any  conference  with  his  ministers. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  king,  urged  by  Struensee,  dissolved 
the  council  of  state,  and  instituted  in  ita  place  a  commission  of  con- 
ference {*  Commission  conferenz ')  which  consisted  of  the  presidents 
of  the  several  branches  of  public  administration.      This  measure 
brought  all  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  prime  minister,  by  whom 
the  members  of  this  new  council  had  been  appointed.    It  changed  at 
the  same  time  the  whole  Banish  constitution  by  depriving  the  nobility 
of  their  hereditary  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the  government^  created 
a  universal  feeling  of  disapprobation,  and  brought  much   popular 
odium  on  Struensee.    So  limited  were  the  powers  of  this  new  chamber 
that  it  could  assemble  only  at  certain  times,  and  might  be  dismissed 
by  tbe  minister ;  in  fact,  its  members  had  neither  rank,  power,  nor 
influence.    The  imprudence  with  which  this  measure  was  carried 
into  effect  oould  not  but  prejudice  the  queen*s  cause.    Among  the 
many  enemies  which  it  created,  few  were  so  exasperated  as  Count 
Rantzau,  who,  with  his  seat  in  the  council  of  state,  lost  all  his  power 
and  authority.     In  order  to  revenge  himself  he  joined  the  queen 
dowager  at  Friedensburg.     This  sudden  change  in  the  administration 
had  however  the  desired  effect.    Struensee's  authority  became  para* 
mount,  and  no  one  ventured  to  oppose  him.    The  ministers  were 
removed  one  after  the  other.    All  affairs  were  carried  on  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  Struensee,  and  all  papers  passed  through  his 
hands  before  their  ratification  by  the  king.     He  soon  found  however 
that  notwithstanding    his    qualifications   for  managing   the  foreign 
affairs  of  the  kingdom,  he  had  no  present  means  of  restoring  the 
exchequer  and  regulating  the  home  department,  botb  of  which  had 
long  been  declining  under  the    administration  of  persons  utterly 
devoid  of  prudence  and   unacquainted  with  the  resources  of  the 
country.    His  brother  C.  A.  Struensee,  member  of  the  college  of 
finance,  assisted  him  in  his  intended  improvements;  but  the  taxes 
which  he  imposed   produced  great   destitution    among   the    lower 
olaases,  a  circumstance  which,  joined  to  the  despotism  exercised  over 
them  by  a  foreigner,  increased  the  number  of  malcontents  and  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the  people.    All  this  time  the  king  was  surrounded 
by  libertines,  by  whom  the  court  was  plunged  into  a  profligacy  which 
offended  the  nation.      Meanwhile  tbe  attachment  of  the  queen  to 
Struensee  exceeded,  in  appearance  at  least,  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
In  July  1771  she  was  delivered  of  a  princess,  and  her  fears  of  the 
infamous  reports  whioh  were  likely  to  spread  from  the  court  of  the 
queen  dowager  at  Friedensburg  tended  only  to  place  her  after  this 
event  still  more  in  Strueneee's  power.    This  power  he  shamefully 
abused.    He  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count,  together  with  his 
friend  Brandt,  and  there  is  reason  to   believe    that  much  of  the 
enormous  wealth  of  which  he  died  possessed  was  wrung  from  the 
queen's  weakness.    But  though  the  queen's  fears  made  her  silent,  it 
was  not  BO  with  the  press.    Its  comments  on  Struensee's  proceedings 
oould  not  be  silenced,  tacept  by  revoking  the  freedom  which  he  had 
granted  only  two  years  before  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  popularity. 
This  proceeding,  as  well  as  the  many  slights  he  offered  to  his  former 
friends,  raised  the  indignation  of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch,  and 
even  those  who  were  most  attached  to  him  treated  him  with  reserve 
and  coldness.    At  this  crisis  too  his  mental  powers  began  to  fail ;  the 
daring  which  had  founded  his  administration,  and  tibe  quickness  in 
planning  and  boldness  in  executing  which  sustained  it,  gave  place  to 
a  weak  and  vacillating  fear  of  his  daily  increasing  difficulties.    An 
unimportant  mutiny  of  300  sailors  who  had  not  received  their  pay  had 
already  shaken  Struensee's  firmness,  and  was  followed  by  a  revolt  of 
the  life-guards,  whom  he  had  dismissed  without  any  cause. 

On  this  occasion  Struensee  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  man 
in  power ;  he  acceded  to  all  the  demands  of  the  revolted  soldiers,  and 
sought  to  conciliate  them  by  various  means.  This  disclosure  of  his 
weakness  of  character,  to  which  succeeded  measures  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  secure  his  personal  safety,  led  the  English  ambassador  to  worn 
the  queen  of  the  approaching  downfal  of  the  ftivourite.  The  regard  he 
felt  for  her  made  him  even  go  farther,  and  request  that  she  would 
remove  Struensee  from  the  court,  in  order  to  prevent  the  catastrophe 
whioh  he  foresaw.  But  all  his  entreaties  were  in  vain.  The  queen 
trusted  too  much  to  Struensee's  prudence,  who  now  made  some 
changes  in  the  department  of  police,  with  the  view  of  securing  himself 
against  any  danger.  But  the  purport  of  those  measures  was  too 
manifest.  ^  The  people  naturally  enough  concluded  that  Struensee 
was  conscious  of  having  slighted  the  nation,  and  they  began  to  see 
that  the  prime  minister  was  only  a  fortunate  adventurer,  whose 
career  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The  partisans  of  Juliana  Maria  and 
her  son  Prince  Frederic  regarded  this  as  an  opportunity  for  a  coup 
d'etat  too  favourable  to  be  neglected.  They  planned  a  conspiracy 
with  so  much  secresy  that  nothing  whatever  transpired  which  could 
have  put  Struensee  on  bis  guard.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  17th 
Jftouary  1772,  Queen  Matilda,  Struensee  and  his  brother,  Brandt,  and 


all  their  friends  and  adherents,  were  arrested.  The  evening  before  a 
ball  had  been  given  in  the  royal  palace.  Struensee^  conscious  of  hia 
own  unpopularity,  had,  according  to  his  custom,  surrounded  the 
palace  with  guards  on  whose  fidelity  he  thought  he  could  rely. 
Oeneral  Eichstadt,  who  had  been  gained  over  by  the  opposite  party, 
changed  the  soldiers,  substituting  his  own  dragoons  in  their  place. 
That  evening  the  young  queen  danced  much,  and  closed  the  ball  with 
the  treacherous  Prince  fVederic,  about  one  o'clock.  At  three  in  the 
morning.  Colonel  Kollcr,  an  old  enemy  of  Struensee,  sent  his  officers 
into  the  psdace,  telling  them  that  he  had  orders  from  the  king  to 
arrest  the  queen.  At  the  same  time  the  conspirators — the  Queen 
Dowager,  Prince  Frederic,  Rantzau,  KoUer,  Qiildber^g,  and  Eichstadt 
— went  into  the  wretched  king's  bedchamber,  and  forced  him  to  sign 
the  order  for  the  seizure  of  Struensee  and  his  partisans.  The  unfoi^ 
tunate  queen  was  carried  to  Kronenburg,  where  she  was  oonfined 
until  the  end  of  May  1772,  when  she  ¥ra8  set  at  liberty  through  the 
resolute  influence  of  the  English  government,  and  was  removed  to 
Zelle,  where,  after  three  years  of  exile,  and  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four,  she  died  of  a  broken  heart.  With  her  last  breath  she  solemniv 
asserted  her  innocence,  and  however  imprudently  she  may  have  actec^ 
there  is  little,  if  any  doubt,  that  she  was  free  from  the  crime  imputed 
to  her  by  her  enemies,  the  queen  dowager  and  her  partisans,  who 
appear  to  have  been  devoid  of  the  least  particle  of  truth,  mercy,  or 
generosity. 

A  special  commission  was  formed,  in  order  to  txy  Struensee.  Tbe 
charge,  consisting  of  nine  heads,  was  given  to  the  fiscal-general  on  the 
22nd  April  1772.  He  was,  of  course — the  entire  power  being  now  in 
the  hands  of  hb  bitterest  enemies,  and  the  king  being  in  fact  a  prisoner 
in  their  hands — found  guilty.  By  the  sentence,  which  was  pronoimced 
on  the  25th  of  April  1772,  Struensee  was  to  be  deprived  of  all  his 
dignities  and  beheaded.  His  right  hand  was  to  be  cut  off,  his  body 
quartered  and  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  his  head  and  hand  were  to 
be  stuck  up  on  a  pole.  This  sentence  the  king  was  forced  to  go 
through  the  mockery  of  confirming;  and  on  the  28th  of  April 
Struensee  was  decapitated,  after  witnessing  the  death  of  his  friend 
Brandt.  During  Struensee's  imprisonment,  Dr.  Miinter  succeeded  in 
converting  him  from  scepticism  to  Christianity :  the  narrative  of  his 
conversion  was  published,  first  at  Copenhagen,  in  1788,  and  trans- 
lated  into  English  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wendebi»m,  and  republished  in 
1826  by  Thomas  Rennell.  Struensee  was  undoubtedly  a  man  of  great 
abilities,  capable  of  great  application  to  business,  rapid  and  decisivo 
in  his  resolutions,  as  well  as  enlarged  and  patriotic  in  his  views ;  but 
he  neither  possessed  the  profound  policy,  the  active  vigilance,  nor 
the  superior  judgment  requisite  for  maintaining  him  in  his  sudden 
elevation.  Towards  the  close  of  his  ministry  he  acted  without  fore- 
sight or  address,  as  if,  with  the  difficulties  which  augmented  around 
him,  he  lost  his  presence  of  mind  and  strength  of  understanding. 
Voluptuousness  was  the  source  of  his  misfortunes ;  ambition  only  con- 
tributed to  hasten  and  complete  them.  His  ignorance  of  the  language 
of  the  country  which  he  for  some  time  ruled  made  him  commit  many 
mistakes  which  otherwise  he  would  have  avoided.  Nevertheless  the 
charges  brought  against  him  are  heavy,  especially  that  of  peculation ; 
he  had  on  various  occasions  used  the  public  money  for  the  purposes 
of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  on  one  occasion  he  took  60,000  dollars 
to  remunerate  himself  for  his  services,  and  gave  an  equal  sum  to 
Brandt.  His  friend  Brandt  was  formerly  chamberlain  to  Christian  V 11. ; 
but  having  calumniated  Count  Hoik,  the  then  favourite  of  the  king, 
he  was  banished  from  court.  Struensee,  as  above  stated,  recalled  him 
in  1770,  and  from  that  period  his  life  waa  but  a  copy  of  that  of  the 
prime-minister. 

(Jons  Kragh  Host,  Der  geheime  Cdbinetsminister  Qraf  Struemee  und 
dessen  Ministeriwnf  which  is  the  best  book  on  the  subject;  An  AiUhen- 
tic  Elucidation  of  the  History  of  Counts  Struensee  and  Brandt^  1788,  a 
book  containing  many  unfounded  and  incorrect  assertions;  Falken 
Skiold,  MSmoires,  Paris,  1826;  A  Narrative  of  the  Conversion  and 
Death  of  Count  Struensee,  by  Dr.  Miinter,  London,  1826,  containing 
also  Struensee's  famous  confession ;  and  Mahon,  England,  vol.  ▼.) 

STRUENSEE,  CARL  AUGUST  VON,  brother  of  the  foregoing. 
was  bom  at  Halle  on  the  18th  of  August  1785,  and  entered  the  school 
of  the  orphan-house  and  the  university  of  that  town.  The  wish  of  his 
father  was  that  he  should  study  theology;  but  although  he  was 
matriculated  in  the  theological  faculty,  young  Struensee  chiefly  applied 
his  mind  to  mathematics  and  philosophy.  In  1756  he  was  appointed 
a  lecturer  at  the  university  of  Halle;  his  lectures  on  mathematics 
and  Hebrew  were  well  attended,  and  procured  for  him  some  reputation. 
As  early  as  1757  he  obtained  a  professorship  at  the  military  academy 
of  Liegnitz.  The  scantiness  of  pupils  which  the  war  had  occasioned, 
gave  him  leisure  to  study  the  application  of  mathematios  to  the  science 
of  war,  and  in  1760  he  published  his  '  Rudiments  of  Artillery '  (3rd 
edition,  Leipzig,  1788).  This  work  procured  him  the  favour  of 
Frederic  II.,  who  sent  him  a  great  number  of  young  officers  whom  he 
waste  form  for  the  service.  In  1771  appeared  his  'Rudiments  of 
Military  Architecture,'  the  third  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1774; 
they  were  republished  at  Leipzig  iu  1786.  This  was  the  first  good 
book  on  the  subject  published  in  Germany.  Meanwhile  his  brother, 
who  had  lately  made  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  Copenhagen, 
invited  him  to  that  city  in  1769.  Here  he  waa  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
counsellor  of  justice,  and  such  was  his  application  in  the  performance 
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of  Ins  duties  and  the  judgment  with  which  he  avoided  all  party  strife, 
that  after  the  downfall  of  his  brother  he  was  set  at  liberty  after  a  short 
imprisoDment,  and  permitted  to  return  to  his  country.  Frederic  II. 
received  hioi  with  kindness,  and  offered  to  him  the  yet  vacant  place  at 
the  academy  of  Lieguitz :  but  he  refused  the  offer,  and  retired  to  his 
country-seat  of  Alzenau,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haynau  in  Silesia, 
where  he  pursued  his  political  and  mathematical  studies.  Here  he  trans- 
lated Pinto*s  '  Essays  on  Political  Economy '  (1776),  to  which  he  added, 
in  1777,  a  second  volume  containing  essays  of  his  own.  These  were 
augmented  and  republished  in  8  vol&,  Iicipzig,  1800.  It  was  here  also 
that  he  wrote  '  A  Short  Description  of  the  Commerce  of  the  principal 
European  States/  a  work  which  waa  completed  by  Sinapius,  and  con- 
tains very  important  notices  on  the  trade  of  tho  Prusso-Poloolc  states. 
Upon  this  he  waa  raised  to  the  rank  of  counsellor  of  finances,  and 
appointed  at  Berlin  director  of  the  maritime  trade.  In  this  capacity 
he  distinguished  himself  by  his  extraordinary  zeal  and  his  politic 
measures,  and  soon  effected  a  rise  in  the  trade,  which  had  much 
suffered  under  former  administrations.  For  these  services  he  was 
made  a  noble,  and  received  tho  name  of  Karlsbach  in  1789  ;  two  years 
afterwards  he  was  appointed  minister  of  state  and  president  of  the 
board  of  excise,  in  which  situation  he  died  October  17, 1804. 

STRUTT,  JOSEPH,  an  artist  and  antiquary  of  considerable  merit, 
was  bom  at  Springfield,  in  Essex,  October  27,  1749.  His  father  was 
the  owner  of  a  mill  at  Springfield.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  the  son 
was  apprenticed  to  the  unfortunate  William  Wynno  Ryland,  the 
engraver,  and  afterwards  became  a  student  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  tried  his  talent  at  painting  in  oiL  In  1771  he  became  a 
student  in  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum,  the  manuscript 
stores  of  which  gave  a  new  bias  to  his  pursuits,  and  where  he  con- 
ceived, and  obtained  the  best  embellishments  for,  most  of  the  literary 
labours  which  ho  afterwards  executed. 

In  1773  he  published  his  first  work, '  The  Regal  and  Ecdesiastical 
Antiquities  of  England,  containing  the  representations  of  the  English 
monarchs  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Henry  VIII.,'  a  thin  volume 
in  quarts ;  a  new  edition  of  which  he  published,  with  a  Supplement, 
in  1793.  In  1774  he  published  the  first  volume  4to,  of  what  he  called 
'  Horda^Angel-Cynnan,  or  a  complete  view  of  the  Manners,  Customs, 
Arms,  Habits,  &c.  of  the  Inhabitants  of  England,  from  the  arrival  of 
the  Saxons;'  the  second  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1775,  and  the 
third  in  1776.  In  1777  and  1778  he  published  his  'Chronicle  of 
England,'  in  2  vols.  4 to.  He  had  intended  to  bring  this  work  down 
to  his  own  time  in  six  volumes,  but  not  meeting  with  the  encourage- 
ment he  looked  for,  he  stopped  at  the  Koitnan  Conquest.  His  next 
work  was 'A  Biographical  Dictionary,  containing  an  Account  of  all 
the  Engravers  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  time,  illustrated 
by  engravings,'  2  vols.  4 to,  London  1785  and  1786;  a  work  creditable 
to  his  judgment  and  industry. 

In  1790  an  asthmatic  complaint  rendered  a  country  residence  neces- 
sary, when  he  retired  to  Bacon's  farm  in  Hertfordshire,  where  he 
employed  a  part  of  his  time  in  engraving  a  series  of  plates  in  illustra- 
tion of  'The  Pilgrim's  Progress.'  Here  he  remained  for  four  or  five 
years.  In  1795  he  returned  to  London,  and  began  collecting  materials 
for  his  '  Complete  View  of  the  Dress  and  Habits  of  the  People  of 
England  from  the  establishment  of  the  Saxons  in  Britain,'  the  first 
▼olume  of  which  he  published  in  1796,  and  the  second  in  1799.  In 
1801  he  published  the  last  work  he  lived  to  complete,  on  '  The  Sports 
and  Pastimes  of  the  People  of  England,'  4to ;  reprinted  in  1810,  4to, 
and  again  in  8vo^  edited  by  William  Hone,  in  1830. 

Mr.  Strutt  died,  in  narrow  circumstances,  in  Charles  Street,  Hatton 
Garden,  October  16th,  1802.  He  left  some  manuscripts  in  the 
possession  of  hia  son,  from  which  '  Antient  Times,'  a  drama  in  4 
Tols.,  I2mo;  and  'The  Test  of  Guilt,  or  Traits  of  Antient  Super- 
stition, a  dranaatic  tale,  with  the  Bumpkin's  Disaster,'  &c.,  4to,  have 
since  been  published,  as  well  as  '  Queen  Hoo  Hall,'  a  romance,  illustra- 
tive of  ancient  manners,  left  unfinished  by  Strutt,  and  for  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  at  the  request  of  the  publisher,  Mr.  Murray,  wrote  a 
conclusion  in  1808 ;  to  this  Sir  Walter  in  his  genend  preface  to  the 
Waverley  Novels  makes  a  special  reference,  not  only  as  "  a  step  in  his 
advance  towards  romantic  composition,"  but  as  leading  him  to  recur 
to  the  Highland  story  he  had  already  commenced,  and  in  fact  to  recast 
and  complete  Waverley. 

Nichols,  in  his  *  Literary  Anecdotes/  whose  account  we'  have  prin- 
cipally followed,  enumerates  (vol.  ▼.,  pp.  685,  686,)  a  considerable 
number  of  single  plates  which  Mr.  Strutt  engraved  and  published,  as 
well  as  a  few  paintings  in  oil  and  drawings. 

STRUVE,  GEORG  ADAM,  was  bom  at  Magdeburg,  on  the  26th  of 
September  1619.  His  father,  the  proprietor  of  Wandesleben,  was 
judge  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  duchy  of  Magdebui;g.  The  family 
of  Struve  came  orig'mally  from  Brunswick,  in  which  the  grandfather  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  possessed  an  equestrian  fief.  Some  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  mother  of  G.  A.  Struve  had  occupied  high  judicial  offices, 
and  others  had  pursued,  with  success,  the  career  of  university  honours. 

Struve's  father  was  too  much  occupied  by  his  judicial  duties  to 
superintend  the  miniite  details  of  his  son's  education  ;  but  his  mother 
laboured  anxiously  to  instil  devotional  feelings  into  his  infant  mind. 
He  received  instruction  in  the  first  elements  of  Latin,  and  other 
branches  of  knowledge,  at  the  Lyceum  of  Magdeburg,  until  he  attained 
his  eleventh  year.    In  1680  he  was  sent  to  thQ  Gymnasium  of  Schleu- 


singeu,  where  he  remained  till  1636.  His  principal  tutor  was  Reyher. 
a  man  of  great  reputation  as  a  teacher,  who,  besides  grounding  hiui 
thoroughly  in  Greek  and  Latin,  imparted  to  him  some  notions  in 
philosophy  and  belles-lettres. 

His  family  had  suffered  much  during  these  six  years  from  the 
destruction  of  Magdeburg  by  Tilly's  army,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
district  in  which  their  property  lay.  They  led  an  unsettled  life  for 
several  years,  sometimes  in  ouo  town  sometimes  in  another,  till  the 
storm  of  war  having  drifted  into  other  pruvinceR,  they  ventured  again 
to  take  up  their  abode  at  Magdeburg.  Not  long  after  their  return, 
Georg  Adam  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  parents  a  few  days  sooner 
than  he  was  expected.  Six  years  had  so  completely  changed  his 
appearance,  that  he  was  received  as  a  stranger  both  by  his  parents 
and  sisters,  who  did  not  recognise  him  until  he  declared  himself. 

In  June  1636,  Struve  entered  the  University  of  Jeua.  The  taste 
which  he  had  acquired  for  literature  and  science,  under  his  school- 
master, prompted  him,  although  tho  law  was  his  professional  study, 
to  devote  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  philoeohical  classes.  He  attended 
the  lectures  of  Philip  Herst  upon  ethics ;  of  Daniel  Stahl  upon  logic 
and  metaphysics ;  of  Johann  Zeisold  upon  physics ;  and  of  Johann 
Michael  Dehlerr  upon  oratory  and  history.  These  were  branches  of 
knowledge  which  the  jurists  of  his  day  were  only  in  a  few  rare 
instances  beginning  to  cultivate,  but  he  found,  in  after  life,  advantage 
from  this  preliminary  intellectusl  diacipline.  Even  at  this  early  age, 
if  we  may  credit  the  narrative  of  his  son,  he  had  become  aware  of  the 
important  lights  which  a  study  of  history  was  calculated  to  throw 
upon  the  doctrines  of  law,  and  the  advantage  a  lawyer  might  derive 
from  cultivating  a  logical  precision  in  the  statement  of  his  arguments 
and  an  elegant  diction.  So  strong  was  his  sense  of  the  latter  requisite, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  public  lectures  on  rhetoric,  he  attended  private 
classes  for  practical  exercise  in  oratory.  Seeing  also  how  much 
depended  in  law  upon  precision  of  language,  he  extended  hiti  inquiries 
into  the  field  of  philology. 

All  these  pursuits  however  were  carried  on  in  subordination  to  his 
legal  studies.  He  attended  the  lectures  of  Peter  Dieterich,  Erasmus 
Ungebauer,  and  Ortholph  Fomman.  The  last-mentioned  was  a  re- 
lation of  Struve's  mother,  and  the  young  mui  had  been  confided  to  his 
superintendence,  a  trust  which  he  conscientiously  discharged  by  a 
watchful  direction  of  his  private  studies.  Struve  had  no  relish  for  the 
wild  merriment  which  then,  even  more  ^than  in  modern  times,  was 
characteristic  of  tho  German  student.  He  seems  to  have  been  of  a  quiet 
and  even  timid  disposition,  for  a  fright  that  he  got  from  some  soldiers^ 
when  a  marauding  party  plundered  Jena,  soon  after  his  arrival  at  the 
university,  impaired  his  health  sensibly  for  several  years.  His  irre- 
proachable conduct  prepossessed  the  professors  in  his  favour ;  and  the 
distinguished  appearance  he  made  in  a  disputation  which  he  main- 
tained, in  the  philosophical  faculty,  on  his  thesis  'De  Victoria  et 
Clade,'  in  1688,  raised  great  expectations  of  his  future  eminence.  He 
quitted  Jena  on  the  1 1th  of  September  1639,  and  his  public  certificate 
from  the  heads  of  the  University  was  more  than  usually  flattering. 

He  remained  upwards  of  a  year  in  his  father's  house  for  the  purpose 
of  re-establishing  his  health,  which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
effects  of  the  shock  above  alluded  to.  In  the  year  1641  he  entered 
himself  at  the  University  of  Helmstadt,  where  he  remained  till  April 
1645.  Hermann  Conring  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  life :  Struve 
attended  during  the  summer  of  1641  his  lectures  on  the  history  of 
ancient  Germany,  to  which  the  'Germania'  of  Tacitus  served  as  a 
text-book.  In  the  winter  of  the  same  year  he  heard  Rudolph  Diep- 
hold's  lectures  upon  'genealogia  historioa,'  as  a  supplement  or  con- 
tinuation of  Conring's,  whose  lectures  upon  politics  he  attended  at  the 
same  time.  In  1642  he  was  a  member  of  a  class  to  which  Conring 
expounded  the  '  Politics'  of  Aristotle.  Heinrich  Hahne,  at  that  time 
the  most  esteemed  civilian  in  Germany,  had  ceased  to  lecture,  but 
Struve  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected  as  his  amanuensis  on  some 
occasions,  and  heard  the  'Pandects'  explained  by  his  colleague 
Wesenbeck.  His  relation  with  Comud  Horn  was  more  intimate,  for 
his  father  had  placed  him  under  the  immediate  control  of  that  pro- 
fessor, who  exercised  him,  along  with  his  other  pupils,  unremittingly 
in  private  disputations. 

In  January  1642,  Struve  maintained  a  public  disputation  in  tho 
juridical  faculty,  on  a  thesis  '  De  Damnls,  illis  proecique  qua:  ex  dole, 
culp&,  aut  casu  proveniunt,  harumque  correctionibus  et  prsositationibus.' 
And  in  July  1643,  he  maintained  one  in  the  philosophical  faculty^  on 
a  thesis  '  De  Ducibua  et  Comitibus  Imperii  Gormanici.'  In  February 
1645,  he  again  supported  a  juridical  thesis  '  De  Vindicta  Privata ;'  and 
having  been  admitted  to  the  preliminary  examinations,  received  his 
licence  as  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Two  months  thereafter,  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  he  waa  appointed  by  Augustus,  duke  and  archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, assessor  to  the  magistrates  of  Halle,  an  office  which  he  retained 
not  quite  a  year  and  a  half.  In  the  month,  of  February  1646  he 
received  as  a  matter  of  course  the  title  of  Doctor ;  and  in  the  Decem- 
ber following  he  was  called  to  fill  the  chair  of  law  in  the  University  of 
Jena,  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Fibigius.  He  was  admitted  an 
assessor  to  the  magistracy  in  January  1647;  and  in  June  1648  an 
assessor  to  the  high  court  of  the  circle  of  Saxony.  He  continued  ia 
the  discharge  of  his  judicial  and  academical  duties  till  1667.  Hia 
opinions  were  in  great  request  both  in  controversies  relating  to  publio 
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and  those  relating  to  priyate  rights.  The  town  of  Brnnewick  bebg 
at  that  time  invoWed  in  a  dispute  regarding  its  privileges  with  the 
duke,  requested  Struve  to  undertake  the  management  of  their  legal 
business ;  and  he,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  patrons  of  the 
university,  was  appointed,  on  the  26th  of  March  1661,  counsel  in  ordi- 
nary to  the  good  town  of  Brunswick  for  three  years,  with  an  annual 
salary  of  300  dollars,  becoming  bound  to  advise  its  magistrates  in 
writinpr  whenever  called  upon,  and,  if  necessaiy,  to  visit  the  town  four 
times  in  the  year.  The  duke  and  town  having  settled  their  dispute 
by  a  compromise,  this  connection  was  diasolv^  in  December  1663. 
At  first  Struve  lectured  upon  the  '  Institutes,'  a  duty  devolving  upon 
the  youDgest  professor.  As  his  seniors  died  ofi^  he  was  called  in  suc- 
cession to  lecture  upon  the  '  Pandects,'  the  *  Code,*  and  ultimately  upon 
feudal  law.  Enteiiaining  from  his  own  experience  a  high  opinion  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  disputations,  he  encouraged  his  pupils 
to  engage  in  them  frequently  among  themselves  under  his  guidance ; 
and  in  course  of  time  the  idea  sugfi;ested  itself  to  him  of  making  the 
young  men  maintain  in  succession  disputations  on  all  the  leading  doc- 
trines of  the  branch  of  law  he  might  be  lecturing  upon  at  the  time. 
From  a  series  of  theses  impugned  and  defended  in  this  manner  arose 
his  '  Syntagma  Juris  Feudalis/  first  published  in  1653,  and  his  '  Syn- 
tagma Juris  Civilis,'  first  published  in  1658. 

He  received  unexpectedly,  in  the  year  1667,  the  appointment  of 
privy  councillor  to  the  dukes  of  Weimar,  and  transferred  himself  with 
nis  family  to  the  seat  of  government  in  the  month  of  December.  His 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office  gave  so  much  satisfaction,  that 
when  the  line  of  Saxe-Altenbuig  became  extinct  in  1672,  and  doubts 
were  entertained  whether  the  line  of  Qotha  or  Weimar  had  the  nearest 
claim  to  the  succession,  he  was  selected  as  the  ablest  person  to 
advocate  the  cause  of  his  master.  In  the  conduct  of  this  delicate 
business,  he  had  the  merit  or  good  fortune  to  give  entire  satisfaction, 
both  to  the  party  for  whose  interest  he  acted,  and  that  to  which  he 
was  opposed.  When  the  territories  of  the  house  of  Weimar  were 
divided  between  the  brothers,  he  remained  in  the  service  of  the  Duke 
of  Weimar.  Notwithstanding  the  load  of  public  business  which 
devolved  upon  him  during  this  period  of  his  life,  he  contrived  to  find 
some  time  for  the  literature  of  his  profession.  He  published  in  1669 
answers  to  objections  which  had  been  urged  against  some  of  the  doc- 
trines maintained  in  his  '  Syntagma  Juris  CivUis,'  a  work  which  had 
however  been  completed  before  he  left  Jena.  He  compiled  his  remarks 
on  the  'Immo'  of  Gothofredus,  which  his  son  Burkhard  Gotthelf 
published  at  Frunkfurt  after  his  death.  In  1668  he  published  *  Jus 
Sacrum  Jubtiuiaueum.' 

The  Ordinarius  of  the  Judicial  College  of  Jena  died  in  1674 ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  active  competition  of  the  most  distinguished 
Geiman  jurists  for  so  honourable  and  lucrative  an  employment,  Struve 
was  selected  by  the  patrons  of  the  university  as  the  best  qualified  for 
the  office,  iilong  with  which  the  professorship  of  canon  law  was  then 
uniforuily  held.  On  the  28th  of  July,  he  made  with  his  family  a  sort 
of  triumphal  entry  into  Jena ;  for  the  citizens  and  the  members  of 
the  university  met  him  in  procession  at  some  distance  from  the  town. 
The  important  offices  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  he  continued 
to  fill  till  his  death,  although  the  active  discharge  of  their  duties  was 
iutemipted  for  a  time  by  the  afibirs  of  the  regency  of  Jena. 

On  the  death  of  Duke  Bernard,  to  whose  share  the  duchy  of  Jena 
had  fallen  at  the  partition  of  the  Weimar  territories,  his  son  Johann 
Wilhelm,  a  minor,  succeeded.  His  uncle  Johann  Ernest  of  Weimar 
was  guardian,  but  it  was  deemed  expedient  that  a  permanent  council 
of  regency  should  sit  at  Jena.  Struve  was  appointed  president  of  this 
body  about  the  end  of  August  1680.  In  virtue  of  this  appointment, 
the  whole  burden  and  responsibility  of  the  general  executive  govern- 
ment of  the  territory,  the  discharge  of  the  consistorial  business,  and  the 
management  of  the  finances,  fell  upon  his  shoulders.  He  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  to  another  the  disohai^e  of  his  professorial  duties, 
reserving  however  his  appellate  jurisdiction  as  ordinarius.  So  many 
cares  naturally  distracted  his  attention  from  his  own  private  concerns, 
which  were  considerably  dilapidated  in  consequence  of  his  elevation. 
His  pre-eminent  position  too  exposed  him  to  much  malevolence ;  but 
he  laboured  indefatigably,  and  gave  satisfaction  both  to  the  Duke  of 
Weimar,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Eisenach,  who  at  his  death  succeeded 
him  in  the  regency.  The  young  Duke  of  Jena  died  towards  the  close 
of  1690,  not  long  after  a  partition  was  agreed  to  by  the  lines  of  Weimar 
and  Eisenach,  and  the  council  of  regeupy  being  dissolved  in  con- 
eequenoe,  Struve  was  restored  to  his  academical  functions. 

His  life  at  Jena,  both  before  and  after  this  interruption,  though  a 
busy  was  a  uniform  one.  As  privy  coundllor  he  attended  every  con- 
sultation to  which  he  was  summoned  by  the  dukes  his  masters.  As 
Ordinarius  he  presided  both  in  the  ordinary  and  appellate  tribunals  of 
Jena.  He  prepared  opinions  in  reply  to  the  cases  addressed  by 
numerous  applicants  either  to  the  Judicial  College  of  Jena  or  to  him- 
self individually.  In  addition  to  these  occupations,  he  faithfully 
expounded  to  his  pupils  the  doctrines  of  the  canonical  law  as  then 
feceived  in  the  courts  of  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany.  After  the 
dissolution  of  the  regency,  he  did  not  again  enter  the  academical 
chair,  but  continued  nevertheless,  with  unabated  diligence,  to  urge  on 
the  literary  undertakings  to  which  his  professional  duties  had  prompted 
him,  and  which,  even  whilst  acting  as  vice-regent,  he  had  not  neglected. 
He  prepared  a  new  edition,  with  notes  explanatory  of  the  points  in 


which  the  Lutheran  deviated  from  the  Roman  Catholic  system  of 
canon  law,  of  Valerius  Andrea's  treatise  on  that  branch  of  juris- 
prudence, which  he  used  as  a  text  book  ;  but  it  was  not  published  till 
1680,  when  other  cares  prevented  him  from  continuing  his  lectures. 
The  chief  ambition  of  his  later  life  was  to  bring  the  canonical  law  of 
Protestant  Germany  into  a  better  and  more  systematic  form.  With 
that  view  he  projected  various  works ;  but  on  account  of  their  extent, 
and  the  interruption  he  experienced,  only  fragments  of  them  were 
completed.  A  projected  '  Jurisprudent ia  Canonica,'  after  the  model 
of  his  own  '  Jurisprudontia  Romano-Germanica,'  remained  a  mere 
project.  Of  a  complete  'Commentary  on  the  Five  Books  of  the 
Decretals,'  only  that  which  relates  to  the  fifth  book,  *  De  Delicti^,' 
was  published,  at  Jena  in  1691 :  it  appears  that  his  son  Georg  Gott- 
lieb acted  aa  editor.  It  was  his  intention  to  treat  the  doctrine  of 
marriage  in  a  much  fuller  manner  in  his  annotations  on  the  fourth 
book  :  valuable  materials  were  collected  for  the  purpose ;  and  he  had 
resolved  to  make  his  son  Burkhnrd  Gotthelf  digest  them  under  his 
own  superintendence  and  direction,  but  the  young  man  preferred 
accepting  the  invitation  of  his  brother  at  Darmstadt,  as  is  noticed 
in  tbe  succeeding  articia  The  materials  for  a  projected  treatise 
*  De  Causis  et  Beneficiis  Ecclesiasticis '  were  in  like  manner  left  unar- 
ranged  at  his  death.  The  materials  and  plans  of  the  great  structure 
he  contemplated  alone  survived  him.  He  found  time,  amid  all  hia 
labours,  to  compile  a  system  of  the  common  law  of  the  Empire  in  the 
German  language,  a  work  which  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of 
Duke  Ernest  of  Gotha,  and  published  in  1689.  It  wsa  the  first 
German  treatise  of  the  kind,  and  gave  a  severe  shock  to  the  prejudices 
of  most  of  hia  contemporaries.  The  autumn  before  his  death  he 
undertook  to  prepare  an  edition  of  the  '  Criminalia'  of  Carpzovius  for 
a  Leipzig  bookseller,  but  death  prevented  him.  He  died  Dec.  15, 1692. 

His  son  remarks  that  his  energy  and  love  of  life  seemed  materially 
to  abate  after  the  shock  he  received  by  the  death  of  the  young  duke. 
He  continued  however  without  intermission  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
office,  and  was  seized  in  court  with  the  illness  which  carried  him  off 
in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.  It  was  a  maxim  which  he  was  fond 
of  repeating,  that "  the  Ordinarius  of  Jena  ought  to  die  standing." 

Geoiig  Adam  Struve  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  the 
daughter  of  Christopher  Philip  Richter,  whom  he  succeeded  as  Ordi- 
narius. They  were  married  on  the  6th  of  November  1G48,  and  lived 
together  fourteen  years,  during  which  time  she  brought  him  eight 
children,  all  of  whom  died  before  him  except  two,  FriedricU  August, 
who  inherited  the  property  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  and  died  two 
years  after  his  father,  and  Johann  Wilhelm,  a  practising  lawyer  of 
considerable  eminence,  long  resident  in  Darmstadt,  of  whom  mention 
is  made  in  the  following  article.  Conscious  that  his  professional 
duties  incapacitated  him  from  paying  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
education  of  Lis  children,  Struve,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  first 
wife,  began  to  look  about  for  a  second.  Hia  choice  fell  upon  Susanna 
Berlich,  daughter  of  a  distinguished  lawyer  resident  in  Dresden. 
They  were  married  on  the  last  day  of  October  1663 ;  and  she  survived 
him  six  years.  She  brought  him  seventeen  children,  of  whom  four 
sons  and  one  daughter  survived  hiuL  Three  of  the  sons,  Gkorg 
Gottlieb,  Burkhard  Gotthelf,  and  Friedrich  Gottlieb,  embraced  the 
legal  profession,  but  only  the  second  attained  to  any  endnenoe.  Ernst 
Gotthold  was  a  practising  physician  in  Bi-unswick.  Two  of  Struve's 
daughters  married  lawyers;  so  that  he  descended  from  one  line  of 
jurists,  and  was  progenitor  of  another. 

His  published  works  are — *  Syntagma  Juris  Feudalis,'  Jense,  1653 ; 
ibid.,  1659;  Frankfurt,  1703-4.  To  the  later  editions  are  appended 
'  Observationes  feudales  juxta  syntagmutis  juris  feudalis  ordinem 
digestfls ; '  '  Decas  Consiliorum  et  Responsorum  Feudalium,'  and  '  Ccn- 
turia  Decisionum,  qusenam  res  feudales,  quronam  allodialis.'  'Syntag- 
mata Jurisprudentis  Civilis,'  Jenas,  1665  (frequently  reprinted); 
' Jurisprudentia  Romano-Germanica  Forensis,'  Jenae,  1 670;  'Jus  Sacrum 
Justinianeum,  sive  Progymnasmata  ad  Titules  priores  Libri  i.  Codicis,* 
Jenie,  4to,  1668;  'Evolutiones  Controversiarum  in  Syntagmata  Juris 
Civilis  comprehensarum,'  Jenie,  16{i9 ;  '  Triga  Dissertationum :  de 
Vindicta  privata  et  retorsione  juris  iniqui ;  de  a^dificiis  privatis ;  et  de 
annona,'  Jenro,  1670;  '  Dissertation es  Criminales  XVI.  iu  academia 
Salana  publics  disquisitioni  prsspositse,'  Jense,  1671 ;  'Decisiones  Sab- 
bathinro,  CanonicsQ  et  Practicss;  Selectioues  de  Conventionibus  et 
ContractiB,'  Jenao,  4to,  1677;  'Noted  et  Observationes  Theoretics^, 
Canonicse  et  Practiced  ad  Antonii  Matthaei  Tractatum  de  Suooessioni- 
bus,'  Jense,  4to,  1678 ;  '  Valerii  Andrese  Desselii  Eretomata  Juris  Cano- 
nid,  cum  animadversionibus,'  Jena;,  8vo,  1680  and  1691 ;  'Dissertatio 
Juridica  de  Invocatione  Nominis  Divini,'  Jenaa,  4 to,  1682 ;  'Juriapru- 
denta,  oder  Yerfasaung  der  Landiiblichen  Rechte,'  Mersburg,  8vo, 
1689;  'Commentarius  ad  Librum  Y.  Decretalium  de  Delictis,  Cura 
Georgii  Gottlebii  Struvii,'  Jense,  4to,  1691. 

The  writings  of  Georg  Adam  Struve  indicate  a  mind  which,  as  far 
as  it  oould  see,  saw  distinctly  and  correctly.  He  belonged,  notwith- 
standmg  his  studies  in  philosophy  and  history,  rather  to  the  race 
of  jurists  which  preceded  him,  than  to  the  more  accomplished 
race  which  succeeded  him.  His  historical  erudition  is  very  deficient 
in  critical  discrimination;  and  he  labours  painfully  to  torture  the 
doctrines  of  law  into  the  formulae  of  scholastic  logic.  It  was  as  a 
practical  lawyer  that  he  distingulBhed  himself;  a  character  for  which 
perhaps  even  the  limited  range  of  his  mental  vision  peculiarly  qualified 
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him ;  but  towards  the  formation  of  which  his  robust  yet  tranquil 
constitution  both  of  mind  and  body,  his  clearness  of  apprehension, 
self-possession,  and  moral  courage,  but  above  all  his  high  and  pure 
sense  of  moral  rectitude,  were  invalaable  ingredients.  His  influence 
in  the  development  of  German  jurisprudence  was  exercised  as  pre- 
aiding  judge  in  an  important  appellate  tribunal ;  as  a  consulting  lawyer 
whose  opinions  were  highly  valued  throughout  all  Germany ;  and  as 
a  judicious  former  of  the  minds  of  youth.  He  worked  more  through 
the  jurists  he  trained,  than  by  his  own  works.  Georg  Adam  Struve 
was  one  of  those  robust,  quiet,  powerful  natures  which  are  of  more 
importance  in  society  than  nine-tenths  of  the  more  glaring  personages 
who  engross  the  admiration  of  the  multitude. 

{Pii  Mane$  Stntvianif  sive  de  Vita  et  ScriptU  Oeorgii  Adami  Strwvii, 
lUuatria  quondam  JureeoruitUi  quibua  jiuta  persolvU  moesHtsimtu  JUius 
Burcard  OoUhdf  Struve,  Jenes,  apud  Johannem  Bielkium,  1705.) 

STRUVE,  BURKHARD  GOTTHELF,  third  son  by  the  second 
marriage  of  Georg  Adam  Struve,  was  bom  at  Weimar  on  the  26th  of 
May  1671,  and  was  carried  to  Jena,  when  his  father  transferred  his 
residence  to  that  uoiversity,  on  receiving  the  appointment  of  Ordi- 
narius  of  the  Judioial  College  there,  in  1674.  Great  pains  were  taken 
with  his  education  by  his  parents ;  aod  in  after  life  Struve  often 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  Johann  Friedrich  Durre,  who  had  the 
chaise  of  his  elementary  education.  An  incident  mentioned  in  the 
Memoir  of  his  father,  which  he  published  in  1705,  almost  leaves  the 
impression  that  the  old  gentleman  treated  him  in  boyhood  like  a 
favourite  plaything.  The  last  time  Geoi*g  Adam  Struve  presided  at 
the  creation  of  a  number  of  doctors  of  law,  in  1680,  he  commanded 
Burkhard,  then  a  boy  of  nine  years  only,  to  make  his  remarks,  and 
put  questions  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly.  Not  long  after  this  event 
the  boy  was  sent  to  the  gymnasium  at  Zeitz,  and  confided  to  the  care 
of  Christopher  Cellarius,  rector  of  the  institution. '  Toung  Burkhard 
made  himself  so  useful  to  his  preceptor,  both  in  his  private  study  and 
in  the  public  library,  that  he  gained  his  confidence  sufficiently  to  be 
employed  as  an  assistant  upon  the  corrected  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Faber's  '  Lexicon/  which  he  had  undertaken  to  publish. 

Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struve,  having  attained  his  seventeenth  year, 
returned  to  Jena  for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his  university 
studies,  in  1788.  His  father,  who  was  then  engrossed  with  the  labours 
which  fell  to  his  share  as  presideut  of  the  regency  of  the  duchy  of 
Jena,  had  relinquished  for  a  time  the  active  discharge  of  the  profes- 
sorial office.  At  the  urgent  request  of  his  son  however  he  consented 
to  give  private  instruction,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  to  him  and 
eleven  of  his  young  associates,  in  the  system  of  Romano-Germanic  law 
recognised  by  the  tribunals  of  Germany,  and  the  plan  of  tuition 
pursued  was  to  examine  the  pupils  upon  the  elementary  treatise  on 
this  branch  of  law  compiled  by  their  instructor,  and  to  exercise  them 
in  arguing  upon  controverted  doctrines.  Burkhard  attended  at  the 
same  time  the  prelections  of  Johaun  Hartung  and  Peter  Miiller  in 
Roman  law.  He  seems  however  to  have  been  a  more  assiduous 
frequenter  of  the  literary  classes  of  Jacob  Miiller,  Andreas  Schmidt, 
and  especially  of  Georg  Schubart,  then  rector  of  the  university,  under 
whose  presidency  he  held,  in  1689,  a  public  disputation  upon  some 
theses  appended  to  his  dissertation  'De  Ludis  Equestribua.'  Not 
long  after  he  disputed  in  the  juridical  faculty  on  the  legal  doctrines 
'  De  Auro  Fluviatili ;'  and  on  both  occasions  he  is  said  to  have  im- 
pressed his  auditory  with  admiration  of  his  precocious  talents.  While 
thus  engaged,  he  did  not  neglect  pursuits  more  consonant  to  the  tastes 
of  his  age,  country,  and  academical  associates.  He  learned  dancing, 
and  was  for  a  time  a  frequent  atteodant  in  the  fencing-echool.  Tiring 
however  of  these  pursuits,  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour,  in  his 
leisure  hours,  to  the  study  of  the  French  language.  In  the  Memoir  of 
his  father,  already  alluded  to,  he  mentions  that  about  this  time  he 
was  employed  by  his  father  in  a  collation  of  his  Latin  treatise  '  Juria- 
prudentia  Romano-Germanioa  Forensis,'  with  his  work  on  the  same 
subject  in  German,  to  show  that  the  one  was  not  a  mere  translation  of 
the  other,  but  a  different  work.  The  Btatement  which  Burkhard  drew 
up  on  this  occasion  was  meant  to  be  inserted  in  the  pleadings  of  the 
publisher  of  the  German  work,  against  whom  the  publisher  of  the 
other  had  brought  an  action ;  but  it  was  published,  at  a  later  period, 
by  the  bookseller,  as  a  preface  to  a  new  edition,  without  the  compiler's 
knowledge  or  consent.  An  exercise  of  this  kind,  and  the  repetitions 
under  his  father,  were  well  calculated  to  impress  the  leading  doctrines 
of  the  law  upon  his  memory. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  same  year  in  which  he  maintained  his  first 
public  disputations,  Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struve  repaired  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Helmstadt,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  history  under  Heinrich 
Meibom,  and  civil  law  under  Georg  Engelbrecht.  After  a  year's  resi- 
dence at  Helmstadt  he  went  to  Franuurt^>n-the-Oder,  in  order  to 
profit  by  the  instructions  of  Samuel  Stryk  and  Peter  Sohulz.  During 
his  abode  at  Frankfurt  he  engaged  in  a  controversy  which  led  him  to 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  print.  An  obscure  jurist  of  the  name  of 
Schnegas  had  published,  in  1689,  a  treatise  '  De  Concurs u  Creditorum,' 
in  which  he  attacked  some  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  elder  Struve,  in 
his  '  Institutes  of  Forennio  Law,'  regarding  the  classification  of  creditors 
and  the  ri^ht  of  property  in  dowry.  Burkhard  asserted  the  correctness 
of  his  father's  views  in  a  pamphlet,  which  he  called  '  Struvius  non 
Errans,'  and  which,  to  judge  by  the  warmth  with  which  he  speaks  of 
the  oontroversy  at  a  much  riper  age,  must  have  b^en  rather  bi^r. 


Schnegas  replied  in  the  same  strain,  but  his  young  antagonist  was 
induced  by  the  advice  of  older  and  cooler  friends  to  allow  the  matter 
to  rest. 

In  1691  Stryk  having  accepted  of  a  chair  in  the  University  of 
Wittenberg,  Struve  returned  to  Jena,  and  was  soon  after  sent  to  Halle 
by  his  father,  with  a  view  to  his  attending  the  sittings  of  the  supreme 
court  there,  in  order  that  he  might  make  himself  master  of  the  forms 
of  process.  The  diy  details  of  legal  practice  were  repulsive  to  a  mind 
early  accustomed  to  the  self-indulgent  habits  of  the  abstract  student, 
and  to  the  applause  attendant  upon  skill  in  mere  literaiy  controversy. 
Instead  of  frequenting  the  court,  he  directed  himself  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  theory  and  antiquities  of  public  and  feudid  law.  In  such 
a  frame  of  mind  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  the  inducements  held  out  by 
an  elder  brother  to  make  a  tour  to  Belgium,  and  afterwards  join  hjtn 
at  Darmstadt,  where  he  was  established  aa  a  practising  lawyer.  He  in 
consequence  visited  in  succession  Gotha,  the  Hague,  Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam,  and  Leyden,  and  was  everywhere,  on  account  of  his  fi&ther's 
reputation,  kindly  received.  He  afterwards  confessed  that  his  thoughts 
during  this  journey  were  rather  distracted  by  the  gaiety  and  splendour 
of  the  towns  he  visited,  than  earnestly  bent  upon  extending  his  know- 
ledge; nor  was  this  very  unpardonable  in  one  who  had  only  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  He  did  however  derive  some  benefit  from  the 
conversation  of  distinguished  scholars  in  Utrecht  and  Leyden. 

At  the  request  of  his  brother  he  repaired  to  Frankfurt  to  take  ohaige 
of  some  business  for  the  transaction  of  which  he  required  a  confidential 
agent  in  that  town.  It  was  the  time  of  the  fair,  and  the  novelty  and 
bustle  of  the  scene  left  a  lasting  impression  upon  Struve's  mind. 
The  affairs  which  required  his  presence  there  being  arranged,  he 
returned  to  the  Hague,  and,  the  first  distraction  of  travelling  having 
worn  off,  settled  to  study.  The  favourite  pursuits  of  the  Dutch 
literati  extended  his  field  of  inquiry.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Hague 
being  then  a  centre  of  an  active  diplomacy,  his  investigations  regarding 
public  law  were  enabled  to  assume  a  more  practical  and  real  character. 
The  literary  pursuits  too  of  his  new  associates  had  more  of  the  tone  of 
society  than  those  which  prevailed  in  the  German  universities..  On 
the  other  hand,  the  museums  of  Holland,  and  especially  the  collections 
of  coins  and  other  antiquities,  attracted  him  to  inquiries  for  which  his 
investigations  into  the  antiquities  of  feudal  law  had  in  some  measure 
prepared  him.  During  his  residence  at  the  Hague  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  visits  to  all  the  museums  and  libraries,  and  in  his  study  of  the 
periodical  literature,  which  opened  in  a  manner  a  new  world  to  him. 
He  made  for  himself  a  considerable  collection  of  coins  and  antiquities. 
While  thus  engaged,  and  projecting  a  tour  through  Spain  and  Great 
Britain,  he  was  seised  with  a  violent  illness,  which  interrupted  his 
pursuits. 

On  his  recovery  he  rejoined  his  brother,  and  was  employed  by  him 
at  various  times  to  conduct  actions  for  him  in  the  courts  of  Darmstadt, 
Stuttgardt,  and  Cassel.  He  was  induced  about  this  time  by  the  fair 
promises  of  a  Livonian  nobleman  to  undertake  a  journey  in  his  company 
to  Sweden  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  antiquities  of  Scandinavia.  Struve  with  this  view  proceeded 
to  Hamburg,  where  he  was  to  be  joined  by  his  companion.  Tlie  count 
not  making  his  appearance  however,  he  returned  to  his  brother,  and 
in  the  same  year  (1692)  visited  Wetzlar,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining, 
by  attending  the  sittings  of  the  imperial  court,  a  more  accurate  know- 
ledge of  the  practice  of  public  law.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was 
attacked  by  a  more  severe  illness  than  the  preceding;  and  some  of  the 
symptoms  induced  a  suspicion  that  it  was  occasioned  by  poiK>n.  No 
sooner  was  he  convalescent  than  he  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  Wetzlar  in  order  to  look  after 
his  share  in  the  inheritance.  During  the  period  which  elapsed  between 
his  quitting  the  University  and  his  return  to  Jena,  his  mind,  though 
stimulated  to  greater  activity  and  familiarised  with  objects  of  greater 
reality  and  importance  than  had  previously  engaged  his  attention,  had 
been  dissipated  and  distracted  with  their  multipUcity.  To  the  end  of 
his  life  he  occasionally  expressed  regret  that  he  had  not,  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  his  father,  remained  at  Jena,  to  digest  under  his 
direction  lus  collections  for  a  commentary  on  the  law  of  marriage,  an 
occupation  which  must  have  contributed  to  give  him  more  precision 
and  more  command  over  his  thoughts. 

On  his  return  to  Jena,  Struve  found  one  of  his  brothers  eagerly 
engaged  in  pursuit  of  the  philosopher's  stona  He  was  of  a  facile 
disposition,  as  is  apparent  from  an  anecdote  he  relates  in  the  Li£e  of 
his  father,  of  his  incurring  a  rebuke  by  undertaking  to  solicit  privately 
&>r  a  person  whose  conduct  was  under  judioial  investigation.  This 
easiness  of  temper  at  first  led  him  to  join  in  his  brother's  experiments, 
but  the  frenzy  seized  him  in  turn,  and  he  was  soon  as  zealous  an  adept 
as  the  other.  As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  search  after  the 
secret  of  making  wealth  ended  in  beggaring  both.  The  brother  waa 
only  saved  from  a  jail  by  Struve  selling  the  collection  of  curiosities  he 
had  made  in  Holland,  and  even  a  part  of  his  wardrobe.  To  the  intoxi- 
cation of  his  golden  dreams  succeeded  a  state  of  miserable  depression 
which  lasted  for  two  yeaia.  He  secluded  himself  from  society,  and 
absorbed  himself  in  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  theological 
writings  of  Tauler  and  Amdt. 

When  he  recovered  his  elasticity  of  niind,  he  found  himself  unable 
to  encounter  the  expense  of  following  out  the  academical  career  to 
which  his  fether  had  d^tined  him.    fhm^  \imp  elapsed  before  my 
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prospect  of  employmoDt  opened  to  bim.  In  1695  he  published  at 
i*''raDkfurt'On-the-Maia  Bome  notes  on  the  legal  donbto  of  Qothofredus 
(known  among  jurists  as  the  Immo  of  Gothofredus),  from  a  maou- 
script  of  his  father.  In  1696  he  published  a  letter  to  his  old  teacher 
Cellarius,  '  Be  Bibliothecarum  haruraque  Pracfectis.'  At  last,  in  1697, 
he  was  appointed  by  the  patrons  of  the  Uniyersity  of  Jena  curator  of 
the  library.  Upon  receiving  this  appointment  he  opened  private 
clashes,  giving  instruction,  according  as  his  pupils  desired,  in  physics, 
the  elements  of  the  Qreek  language,  Roman  antiquities,  or  history. 
The  number  of  young  men  who  attended  him  excited  the  envy  of 
the  established  teachers,  and  drew  down  upon  him  the  active  enmity 
of  Schubart.  It  was  found  neoeseaiy  to  provide  himself  with  a  legiti- 
mation as  teacher;  and  for  this  end  he,  in  the  year  1702,  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Law  and  Philosophy  at  Halle,  the  usual  (ee^  beiog 
remitted  at  the  solicitation  of  Stryk  aud  Cellarius. 

As  soon  as  he  obtained  his  degree  he  took  measures  for  having  him- 
self enrolled  as  Doctor  Legeos  at  Jena,  and  his  subsequent  career  was 
one  of  uninterrupted  success.  On  the  death  of  Schubart  he  was 
appointed  to  the  chair  of  history,  and  he  commenced  the  discharge  of 
its  duties  in  1704  by  publishing  a  programme  '  De  Vitiis  Historicorum,' 
and  delivering  a  public  oration  '  De  Meritis  Germanorum  in  Historiam.' 
His  fame  as  a  public  teacher  attracted  many  of  the  young  nobility  from 
all  parts  of  Germany,  and  among  others  Prince  Ernest  Augustus, 
afterwards  duke  of  AYeimar.  Having  received  in  1712  an  invitation 
to  the  University  of  Kiel,  he  was  induced  to  decline  it  by  the  patrons 
of  Jena  conferring  upon  him  the  office  of  historiographer  to  the  imi- ' 
▼ersity,  the  rank  of  counsellor,  and  the  appointment  of  extraordinary 
professor  of  law.  He  was  promised  the  succession  to  the  ordinary 
professorship  of  feudal  law,  which  he  actually  obtained  a  few  years 
later.  In  1717  he  was  appointed  a  privy  councillor  by  the  reigning 
prince  of  Baireuth,  and  in  17S0  he  received  the  came  compliment 
from  the  Saxon  court.  He  repeatedly  filled  the  office  of  dean  in  the 
Philosophical  faculty,  and  was  thrice  chosen  rector  of  the  university. 
He  died  May  24, 1738,  having  nearly  completed  his  sixty-seventh  year. 

Struve  was  thrice  married.  Ue  was  united  to  his  first  wife,  Anna 
ElizAbetha  Bertram,  daughter  of  an  assessor  in  the  court  attached  to 
the  salt-works  of  Halle,  in  1702,  who  died  in  1706,  leaving  him  two 
daughters.  He  married  in  1707  his  second  wife,  Regina  Elizabetha 
Stiiudler,  daughter  of  the  town-clerk  of  Naumburg  on  the  Sala ;  the 
year  of  her  death  is  uncertain ;  she  left  no  surviving  children.  In 
1724  he  married  Sophia  Maria,  widow  of  Ernest  Friedrich  Kittoner,  a 
clergyman  in  Quedlenburg,  who  brought  him  no  children. 

The  published  works  of  Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struve  are  very  nome- 
rous.    A  complete  list  of  them  is  given  in  the  '  Acta  Eruditorum'  of 
Leipzig,  published  in  1740.    The  following  are  the  most  important^ 
either  on  account  of  their  subjects  and  inherent  interest,  or  of  the 
indications  they  give  of  the  progress  and  direction  of  the  author^s 
studies :—'  Struvius  non  Errans,'  4to,  Frano.  ad  Viad.,  1691 ;  'Biblio- 
theca  Numismatum  Antiquorum,*  12mo,  Jensd,  1698;  <Pia  Mortis 
Desideria  in  Obitum  Susannas  Berlichisei  matris  piatifsimse,'  8vo,  Jense^ 
1699 ;  '  Didaci  Saavedree  Abriss  eines  Christliohen  Politischen  Prinzen,' 
12mo,  Jense,  1700;   '  Antiquitatem  Romanarum  Syntagma,  sive  de 
Ritibus  sacris  Systems  abeolutius,  adjecta  Bibliotheca,  Figuris  seneis, 
et  Indicibus  necessariis,'  JensB,  1700;  et  auctior.,  4to,  1729;  'Acta 
literaria  ex  MStis  edita  et  collecta '  (17  fasciculi  collated,  with  the 
date  1713  on  the  title-page);  * Bibliotheca  Juris  Selecta,' Jense,  1703 
(frequently  republished,  ultimately  with  additions  by  Buder) ;  '  Intro- 
ductio  ad  Kotitiam  Rei  Literaries,  et  Usum  Bibliothecarum,'  Jeme, 
1704  (contains  the  'Dissertatio  de  Doctis  Impostoribus,'  published 
separately  by  the  author  in  the  preceding  year) ;  '  Bibliotheoa  Philoso- 
phica  in  suas  classes  distributa,'  8vo,  Jenes,  1704  (frequently  repub- 
lished latterly  with  additions  by  Eahl); '  Selects  Bibliotheca  Histories,' 
8vo,  Jense,  1705  (republished  with  additions  by  Buder);  'Pii  Manes 
Struviani,  seu  de  Vitis  et  Scriptis  Georgii  Adami  Struvii/  8vo,  Jense, 
1705;  'Syntagma  Juris  Public!  Imperii  Romano-Germanici,'  4to,  Jense, 
1710  (republished  in  1711;  and  again  much  enlarged,  with  ^e  title 
*  Corpus  Juris  Publici  I.  R.  G.,'  in  1738) ;  'Syntagma  Historiaj  Qerma- 
nicss,  h  prim4  gentis  origins  ad  annum  usque  1716,'  4to,  Jense,  1716 
(subsequently  published  in  an  enlarged  form,  with  the  title  '  Corpus 
Historise  Germanicse,  h  prim&  gentis  origine  ad  annum  usque  1730,  ex 
genuinis  historiarum  documentis,  cosevorum  scriptorum  monumentis, 
diplomatibus,  et  ex  actis  publicis,  illustratum  cum  variis  observationi- 
bus  et  figuris  seneis,  adjecto  indioe  locupletissimo,  et  opusculis  ad 
historiam  German icam  facientibus ;  prsemi^sa  est  Chrest.  GottL  Buderi 
Bibliotheca  Scriptorum  Rerum   Germanicarum,  easdem  universum 
illustrantium,'  fol.,  Jense,  1730  (a  German  translation  of  this  work  has 
been  published) ;   '  Historia  Juris  Romano-Justinianei,  Grseci,  Qer- 
manici,  Canonid,  Feud'alis,  Criminalis,  et  Publici,'  4to,  Jeneo,  1718 ; 
'Einleitung  zur  Deutschen  Reichs  Historie,'  8vo,  Jense,  1724; '  Corpus 
Juris  Publici  Academicum,'  8vo,  Jense,  1726   (thrioo  republished); 
'Compendium  Juris  Feudalis,'  8vo,  Jense,  1727  and  1737;  'Kurtzer 
Entwurfif  zur  Einleitung  zur  Wissenschaft  der  Staaten  von  Deutsch- 
land,'  8vo,  Jense,  1733  (the  title  of  this  work  contains  the  term 
'sdentia  statistics,'  the  invention  of  which  has  been  attributed  to 
Achenwall) ;  '  Corpus  Juris  Gentium,  sive  Jurbprudentia  Heroica  ex 
Juris  Naturae  et  Gentium  Argumentis  petitum,  et  innumeris  exemplis 
ex  actis  publicis  editis  et  ineditis,  historiarumque  monumentis,  omnis 
?5vi  illustratum'  (this  work  occupied  thirty  years  of  its  author's  Ufe, 


was  left  complete,  but  unpublished,  at  his  death,  and  appeared  at 
Jena  in  1743,  edited  by  J.  Aug.  Helfeld). 

Much  of  the  reputation  of  Burkhard  Gotthelf  Struve  during  bii 
lifetime  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  his  personal  amiability,  and 
from  his  usefulness  as  a  general  index.  His  style  is  heavy,  and  Lis 
thoughts  scarcely  ever  original  or  striking.  His  services  to  the  lit;^ 
rature  of  history  and  jurisprudence  are  great^  but  they  are  mainly  the 
services  of  an  able  librarian  and  index-maker.  To  him  perhaps  rather 
than  to  Achenwall  belongs  the  merit  of  having  given  a  more  systematic 
form  to  the  statistical  branch  of  education  as  taught  in  the  universities 
of  Germany — an  important  department  of  information,  but  too  aj)t  to 
spread  out  into  trivial  diffoseness. 

{Nova  Ada  ErwiUorum,  anno  1740  publicata,  Lipsiie,  1740;  Ad 
Nova  Acta  ErvdUorwn  qwB  LipticB  pMicantur  Supplemenfa,  Totuu3 
iv.,  Lipsise,  1742;  Pii  Manes  Struviani,  rive  de  Vita  et  Scriptii  G.  A. 
Struvii,  Jenae,  1705;  MbliotMque  Germaniqtte,  tomes  viii.  et  zlUL, 
Amsterdam,  1724  and  1738;  Martini  Lipenii,  iHliotheca  IteeUiiJuri- 
dica,  Lipsio),  1757.) 

STRYPE,  REV.  JOHN,  is  said  to  have  been  of  German  descent,  bat 
he  was  bom  in  London,  12th  November  1643.  After  having  been  six 
years  at  St  Paul's  school,  he  was  admitted,  in  1661,  of  Jesus  College, 
Cambridge ;  but  he  soon  after  removed  to  Catherine  Hall,  where  he 
took  his  Bachelor's  degree  in  1665,  and  his  Master's  in  1669.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  presented  to  the  perpetual  curacy  of  They  don -Bojs 
in  Essex ;  which  however  he  resigned  a  few  months  after,  upon  being 
appointed  minister  of  Low  Leyton  in  the  same  county.  Here  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  till  within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  when  he  came  to 
live  with  Mr.  Harris,  an  apothecary  at  Hackney,  who  had  married  hk 
granddaughter.  He  had  been  lecturer  of  Hackney  till  he  resigned 
that  appointment  about  the  year  1724;  and  he  also  held  along  with 
his  Essex  living  the  sinecure  of  Tarring  in  Sussex,  to  which  ho  was 
presented  by  Archbishop  Tenison.  He  died  13th  December  1737|  in 
the  house  of  Mr.  Harris,  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-four. 

The  history  of  Strype's  long  life,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  of  aoy 
public  interest,  consists  merely  of  the  list  of  his  successive  publica- 
tions.   Although  his  works  amount  to  thirteen  large  folio  volume^ 
besides  octavos  and  pamphlets,  it  was  not  UU  he  had  reached  his  forty* 
sixth  year  that  he  gave  any  employment  to  the  press,  and  then  he 
began  with  a  single  sermon ;  nor  did  he  print  anything  more  till  £re 
years  after.    Then,  in  1694,  appeared,  in  a  folio  volume,  the  first  fmit 
of  his  researches  in  ecclesiastical  antiquities,  his  '  Memorials  of  the 
most   renowned  Father  in  God  Thomas    Cranmer,   sometime  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.'    This  was  followed,  in  1693,  by  an  octavo 
volume  entitled  '  The  Life  of  the  Learned  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  prin- 
cipal Secretary  of  State  to  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth ;  wherein  are 
discovered  many  singular  matters  relating  to  tho  State  of  Learning, 
the  Reformation  of  Religion,  and  the  Transactions  of  the  Kingdom 
during  his  time;'  that  in  1701  by  another  octavo  volume  entitled 
*  Historical    Collections    relating  to  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Bishop 
Aylmer '  (or  Aelmer,  who  filled  the  see  of  London  from  1577  to  1594); 
and  that  by  his  '  Life  of  Sir  John  Cheke,'  8to,  London,  1705.    He 
published  another  single  sermon  in  1708;  and  the  next  year  he 
brought  out  the  first  volume  in  folio  of  his  '  Annals  of  the  Reforma- 
tion and  Establishment  of  Religion,*  comprehending  the  first  t\vel?e 
years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    Before  proceeding  further  with  this 
work,  he  produced  three  more  biographical  folios  as  companions  to  his 
Life  of  Cranmer :  his  '  History  of  the  Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop 
GrindaV  iu  1710;  his  'Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop  Parker,'  in  1711; 
and  his  'Life  and  Acts  of  Archbishop  Whitgift,'  in  1718.    Then, 
digressing  to  another  field  of  antiquarian  investigation,  he  came  forth, 
in  1720,  with  his  new  edition  of  Stow's  'Survey  of  London,'  in  two 
bulky  folios,  of  which  we  may  safely  say  that  nearly  three-fourths 
consist  of  his  own  additions.    [Stow.1    The  next  year,  1721,  was 
published  what  may  bo  regarded  as  his  most  important  work,  his 
'  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  relating  chiefly  to  Religion  and  the  Kefor- 
mation  of  it,  and  the  Emergencies  of  the  Church  of  England,  under 
King  Henry  VIII.,  King  Edward  VL,  and  Queen  Maiy  I.'  in  three 
volumes,  folio.     Of  this  work  a  new  edition,  though  limited,  we 
believe,  to  a  very  small  number  of  copies,  was  brought  out  at  Londou 
in  1816,  in  seven  volumes,  8vo.    But  Strype's  labours  were  not  yet 
closed  :  another  single  sermon,  in  172i,  ushered  in  a  second  edition  of 
the  first  volume  of  his  'Annals'  in  1725;  a  second  folio  volume  of 
that  work  the  some  year,  bringing  down  the  history  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  a.d.  1580 ;  a  third  in  1728.  embracing  the  period  from  1^81 
to  1588;  and  a  fourUi,  in  1731,  consisting  however  only  of  a  collec- 
tion of  papers,  which  the  author's  advanced  years  and  infirmities 
prevented  him  from  reducing  into  a  narrative,  in  illustration  of  the 
remainder  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Strype  probably  spent  the  first  fifty  years  of  his  life  in  coUcctiog 
the  materials  of  the  voluminous  works  which  he  gave  to  tho  worl  1  in 
the  succeeding  forty.  His  books  all  consist  for  the  gi*eater  part  of 
masses  of  original  papers,  even  so  much  of  them  as  has  the  form  of 
being  his  own  composition  scarcely  ever  evincing  any  real  digestion  of 
the  facts  which  he  sets  before  his  readers.  He  claims  tho  merit  of 
great  fidelity  and  accuracy,  and  probabljr  he  may  be  trusted  in 
general  for  the  correctness  of  his  transcriptions,  all  of  which  he  pro- 
fesses to  have  made  with  his  own  hand ;  but,  being  really  what  may 
be  called  a  dull,  almost  a  stupid  man,  though  possesaed  of  a  consider. 
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able  amount  of  knowledge,  be  is  both  apt  to  miss  tlie  essencd  of 
events  and  transactions  in  his  prolix  detail  of  the  circumstances,  and 
even  occasioually,  with  all  his  tediousness,  to  leave  his  narrative  im- 
perfect by  the  omission  of  lome  particulars  which  would  not  have 
escaped  a  sharper  intellect.  We  believe  every  reader  or  consulter  of 
Sti'jpe  will  Lave  found  himself  annoyed  occasionally  by  this  absence, 
amid  a  multitude  of  superfluities,  of  the  one  thing  needful.  Bis  books 
however  are  all  curious  and  valuable  for  the  quantity  of  information 
they  contain  never  before  published,  and  some  of  which  is  not  to  be 
elsewhere  found ;  and  they  must  on  that  account  be  considered  as 
forming,  along  with  Burnet's  '  History/  and  even  in  some  respects  in 
a  higher  degree  than  that,  the  foundations  of  the  histoiy  of  the 
reformed  Anglican  Church,  but  like  that  work  they  require  some 
critical  discernment  and  judgment  to  use  to  advantsge. 

STUART  FAMILY.  The  origin  of  this  family  is  briefly  stated 
ander  Robert  II.  of  Scotland.  In  his  descendants  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land  continued  down  to  James  YI.  of  Scotland,  who  became  James  I. 
of  England.  From  him  the  sovereigns  of  England  remained  in  the 
Stuarts  to  the  flight  of  James  II.  The  Acts  of  Settlement,  passed  in 
the  reign  of  William  III.,  secured  the  sucoession  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  descendants  of  James  II. 
were  subsequently  excluded  from  the  throne  of  Scotland  also. 
[Qeorge  L]  The  chief  historical  interest  that  attaches  to  the  House 
of  Stuart  after  the  abdication  of  James  II.,  is  limited  to  the  two 
invasions  of  Great  Britain  by  his  son  and  grandson,  who  are  often 
respectively  called  the  elder  and  younger  Pretender. 

Stuabt,  James  Francis  Edward.  On  the  16th  of  September 
1701,  James  II.  died ;  and  his  son  James,  Prince  of  Walec,  was  imme- 
diately acknowledged  by  Louis  XIY.  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  contrary 
to  his  promise  to  King  William.  The  King  of  France  was  induced, 
as  Tindal  aflirms,  to  take  this  step,  chiefly  by  the  persuasion  of 
Madame  de  Main  tenon,  whom  Mary  of  Este  had  engaged  in  her 
favour;  and  the  influence  of  the  Dauphin  was  added  to  that  of 
Madame  de  Maintenon.  The  King  of  Spain,  the  Pope,  and  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  also  acknowledged  the  Pretender,  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
afterwards  called,  as  king  of  England. 

In  1708  extraordinary  preparations  were  made  by  Louis  XIY.  at 
Dunkirk,  but  the  object  of  them  was  kept  so  secret,  that  no  one  in 
England  suspected  the  intentions  of  the  French.  Louis,  indignant  at 
the  recent  attempt  of  the  allied  powers  upon  Toulon,  and  believing 
that  the  discontent  of  the  Scotch  with  the  Union  rendered  them 
ready  for  revolt,  was  preparing  to  invade  England.  The  Pretender's 
claims  were  the  ostensible  reason  for  this  attempt :  and  Louis,  in  a 
visit  to  him  at  St.  Germain's,  presented  him  with  a  sword  mounted 
with  diamonds,  begging  him  never  to  forget  that  it  was  a  French 
sword.  The  prince  repaired  to  Dunkirk,  intending  to  pass  over  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth ;  but  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  measles,  and  the  English 
fleet  had  time  to  get  ready.  "  In  the  meantime,"  says  Cunningham, 
"  the  Pretender  wrote  to  the  French  king  for  his  directions  what  to  do 
in  this  unhappy  case.  The  French  king,  who  was  no  more  concerned 
about  the  Pretenders  life  and  afiairs  than  to  serve  his  own  turn, 
answered,  that  he  must  not  desist  from  the  undertaking  nor  delay  his 
embarkation;  and  ordered  some  men  thither  to  see  him  on  ship- 
board, though  he  was  hardly  recovered  of  his  distemper."  So  eager 
was  Louis  for  the  enterprise,  that  though  the  Pretender  requested 
only  a  few  days  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Louis  was  peremptory, 
and  the  fleet  put  to  sea.  Bat  this  expedition  was  wholly  unsuccessful, 
partly,  as  some  thought,  from  the  aversion  of  the  Pretender  to  land  in 
Scotland,  partly  from  storms,  which  dispersed  the  French  ships,  partly 
from  the  vigilance  of  the  Englisli  admiral,  Sir  Qeorge  Byng,  but  chiefly 
from  the  dissensions  of  Fourbin  and  Gare,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  French  fleet.  It  returned,  with  the  Pretender  on  board,  to  Dun- 
kirk, and  the  disappointed  pnnce  obtained  permission  of  Louis  to  engage 
in  the  campaign  in  Flanders.  In  commemoration  of  this  expedition  a 
medal  was  struck  in  England ;  and  the  price  of  100,000  crowns  wss  set 
upon  the  Pretender's  head  by  the  English  parliament.  On  the  11th  of 
July  1708,  the  Pretender  is  stated  by  French  writers  to  have  been  in 
the  battle  of  Gudenarde,  which  was  gained  by  Marlborough;  but 
according  to  the  accounts  of  Dutch  historians,  he  contented  himself 
with  observing  the  engagement  from  the  steeple  of  a  neighbouring 
village  church,  and  consulted  his  safety  by  a  timely  retreat. 

In  1713  the  Pretender  published  a  protest  which  he  forwarded  to  the 
ministers  of  the  different  states  at  Utrecht,  declaring  that  he  could  not 
"by  his  silence  seem  to  consent  to  what  was  transacting  to  the  prejudice 
of  him  and  of  the  lawful  heirs  of  his  kingdom  ; "  and  that,  finding  the 
confederate  powers  had  no  regard  to  his  rights,  he  solemnly  protested 
against  all  that  might  be  agreed  on  to  his  prejudice.  No  notice  was 
publicly  taken  of  this  protest ;  but  the  Pretender's  friends  in  England 
were  indefatigable  in  strengthening  his  favour  with  the  queen.  The 
jealousy  which  Anne  cherished  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  and  her 
resentment  when  it  was  proposed  that  the  Electress  Sophia  should 
reside  in  England,  strengthened  for  a  time  the  influence  of  Lord 
Bolingbroko.  But  the  Pretender's  stronghold  was  in  the  affections  of 
the  queen.  It  has  even  been  surmised  that  she  was  cognisant  of  the 
expedition  against  Scotland  in  1708.  Upon  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
James,  who  had  been  residing  at  Bar-le-Duc,  posted  to  Versailles^ 
where  he  met  with  an  ungenerous  reception  from  Louis  XIY.,  who 
had  found  it  most  consonant  with  his  interests  to  acknowledge  King 


George  I.,  and  who  intimated  to  the  Pretender,  through  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy,  that  he  must  quit  Fi'ancc.  In  August  17H,  James  sent  to 
the  principal  nobility  of  Great  Britain  a  declaration  in  which  he 
asserted  his  claim  to  the  throne,  and  stated  his  surprise  that  upon 
the  death  of  the  queen  a  foreign  prince  should  have  been  proclaimed 
king.  This  manifesto  was  sent  by  many  of  those  who  received  it  to 
the  secretary  of  state ;  and  the  ambassador  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
in  whose  territory  James  was  then  living,  was  forbidden  the  courts 
A  proclamation  was  made,  in  which  the  price  of  100,0002.  was  set  on 
the  head  of  the  Pretender,  who,  as  his  psrtisana  expressed  it,  had  "  no 
place  left  for  him  to  flee  unto."  Circumstances  however  had  been 
operating  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  Many  persons  had  an  hereditary 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart ;  some  were  influenced  by  hopes 
and  promises  of  honours ;  and  more,  by  the  outcry  that  the  church 
was  in  danger  under  the  Whig  government,  which  was  the  "main 
artifice "  of  the  plot,  as  George  I.,  in  his  speech  to  parliament,  after 
the  rebellion  had  commenced,  expressed  himself!  In  1715  the  court 
of  St.  James's  received  information  that  an  open  rebellion  had  broken 
out  in  Scotland,  headed  by  the  Earl  of  Mar,  who  had  been  secretary 
of  state  for  Scotland  when  Anne  died,  and  had  been  one  of  the  fir^t  to 
swear  allegiance  to  her  successor.  The  Marquises  of  Huntley  and 
Tullibardine,  the  Earls  of  Southesk  and  Marischal,  with  many  other 
noblemen  and  landed  proprietors,  joined  in  the  rebellion,  and  tha 
Pretender's  standard  was  set  up  by  the  Earl  of  Mar  at  Brae-Mar,  on 
the  6th  of  September  1715. 

Active  measures  were  taken  by  the  English  governments  Several 
suspected  persons  were  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh;  and 
General  Whetham  was  ordered  to  form  a  camp  near  Stirling.  Several 
vessels  at  the  same  time  sailed  from  H&vre-de-Grace  for  Scotland,  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  British  navy,  one  of  them  reached 
Arbroath,  and  supplied  the  Highlanders  with  arms  and  anomunition^ 
which  were  carried  to  Brae-Mar.  Assurances  were  also  given  that  the 
Pretender  would  shortly  arrive.  But  the  news  that  Louis  XIY.,  who 
had  secretly  encouraged  the  rebellion,  was  dead,  struck  a  panic  among 
the  Jacobites,  and  for  a  time  suspended  their  operations.  They 
decided  however  to  proceed  in  their  course,  and  to  urge  the  Pretender 
by  letter  to  appear  amongst  them.  The  Earl  of  Mar  assumed  the 
title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  Pretender's  forces,  and  a  manifesto^ 
setting  forth  the  national  grievances,  was  published.  A  scheme  waa 
also  formed  to  surprise  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  defeated. 

About  the  9th  of  September  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  commander-in-chief 
of  the  English  forces  in  Scotland,  marched  northward ;  whilst  several 
Scottish  peers,  the  Earl  of  Sutherland,  tihe  Duke  of  Roxburgh,  and 
others,  showed  their  loyalty  to  King  George  by  raising  their  clans. 
A  conspiracy  was  about  the  same  time  discovered  in>  England.  Colonel 
Paul,  who  had  a  company  in  the  first  regiment  of  foot-guards,  was 
detected  in  enlisting  men  for  the  Pretender's  service.  In  Somerset- 
shire an  insurrection  was  projected,  but  checked  by  the  government ; 
treasonable  designs  however  were  so  widely  spread  in  the  western 
counties  of  England,  that  at  Bath  the  Jacobites  talked  openly  of  the 
Scotch  rebellion  as  merely  a  diversion  to  draw  the  troops  off  to  the 
north.  General  Wade  was  at  last  ordered  to  march  to  Bath,  where  he 
discovered  and  seized  many  chests  of  fire-arms  and  some  pieces  of 
cannon.  The  University  of  Oxford  was  also  tainted  with  Jacobitism, 
and  '  King  James's '  health  is  reported  to  have  been  drunk  there  every 
day.  General  Pepper  being  despatched  to  Oxford,  entered  the  city 
early  one  morning  and  apprehended  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons, 
whom  he  conveyed  to  Abingdon.  Cornwall  was  also  disaffected,  and 
a  correspondence  was  now  carried  on  among  the  conspirators  through- 
out Great  Britain.  As  their  communications  could  not  with  safety  be 
entrusted  to  the  post,  Jacobite  gentlemen  rode  to  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  under  the  pretence  of  trarelUog  for  pleasure,  but  in  fact  to 
convey  letters  and  intelligence. 

The  next  step  which  the  insurgents  took  in  the  north  was  to  proclaim 
James  king  at  Newcastle-upon>Ty:De,  and  to  make  an  attempt  on  the 
town  of  Kowcastle,  but  finding  ithe  gates  closed,  they  retired  to 
Hexham,  where  they  were  joined  by  some  Scottish  horse.  Their 
numbers  were  now  increased  by  recruits,  who  joined  them  at  different 
towns,  and  the  influence  of  the  Ii^l  of  Derwentwater,  a  Jacobite 
nobleman,  gave  them  additional  streingth.  But  the  town  of  Newcastle 
stood  firm,  and  the  rebels,  heaxin^g  that  they  were  to  be  attacked  at 
Hexham,  withdrew  from  that  plsxM,  having  first  proclaimed  the 
Pretender.  On  the  12th  of  October  the  standard  of  James  VIII.  of 
Scotland  was  set  up  at  Moffat  in  Amaandale,  by  the  Earl  of  Kenmure; 
and  on  the  19th  the  Scots,  under  Lord  Kenmure,  being  joined  by  the 
English  rebels,  marched  to  Kelso. 

In  the  meantime  the  Earl  of  Maif  proceeded  to  Dunkeld,  where  the- 
Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  the  Eaid  of  Breadalbane,  joined  his  troops 
with  2000  men.  They  possessed  themselves  of  Perth,  and  upon  this 
important  town  being  gained,  their  iSorce  was  much  augmented.  The* 
rebel  army  now  assumed  a  formiclabl  e  appearance ;  being  the  clansmen 
of  rich  nobles  and  chiefs,  the  sohiiena  were  well  armed,  and  amounted 
to  12,000,  cavalry  and  infantry.  Tht»  rebels  possessed  themselves  of 
Burntisland,  and  afterwards  of  iill  t<3wns  on  the  coast  between  their 
head-quarters  and  the  mouth  of  the  Frith  of  Forth.  The  Earl  of 
Mar  next  attempted  to  cross  the  Ftith,  and  to  make  a  descent  upon 
the  Lothiana,  in  order  to  gain  c^r  the  south  of  Scotland.  Fifteen* 
hundred  men  succeeded  in  landfpg  at;  North  Berwick,  Aberlady,  and 
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other  places.  Their  next  attempt  was  to  march  to  Edinburgh,  where 
they  expected  to  be  joined  by  the  people ;  but  the  Duke  of  Ax^yle 
sending  a  detachment  to  prevent  their  entrance  into  the  capital,  the 
rebels  changed  their  course,  and  marched  into  Leith.  They  then 
retreated  to  Seaton  House,  an  old  castle  about  seven  miles  from  Edin- 
burgh, whence  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  with  a  company  of  dragoons  and 
volunteers,  finding  it  impossible  to  dislodge  them  without  artillery, 
was  obliged  to  retire. 

On  the  27th  of  October  the  Highlanders  at  Seaton  House  marched 
southwards  to  Kelso,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  English  and 
Scottish  horse  from  Nithsdale  and  Northumberland.  Mr.  James 
Murray  had  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  authorised  to  make  liberal  promises 
of  assistance  from  France,  and  to  declare  that  he  came  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary  to  the  Pretender.  It  was  now  expected  that  all  commu- 
nication would  soon  be  cut  off  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and 
London ;  aud  the  Earl  of  Mar  was  strongly  advised  to  attack  Argyle 
before  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  of  dragoons  from  Ireland,  which 
were  expected. 

It  was  now  that  the  6000  men  guaranteed  by  the  Dutch  to  be  sent 
over  to  England  were  demanded  by  the  British  ministry,  and  granted 
by  the  States.  Orders  were  issued  to  all  the  governors  of  seaports  to 
examine  all  British  subjects  who  might  attempt  to  pass  from  the  Con- 
tinent into  England ;  for  it  was  thought  that  the  Pretender,  with  the 
Duke  of  Ormond  and  Viscount  Bolingbroke,  intended  to  come  into  the 
country.  On  the  25th  of  October  General  Carpenter  set  out  from 
Newcastle  for  Keho,  where  the  Jacobite  army  lay.  The  Jacobite 
commanders  proposed  to  pass  the  Tweed  and  attack  Carpenter's 
troops,  which  were  tired  with  marching;  but  ultimately  the  Pre- 
tender's forces  marched  to  Jedburgh,  and  thence  towards  Dumfries, 
which  they  thought  of  investing.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  was  at  Stir- 
ling with  so  small  a  force,  that  unless  he  was  soon  joined  by  the 
Dutch  or  Irish  troops,  he  could  not  save  Dumfries.  Everything 
seemed  to  favour  the  enterprise  of  the  Pretender,  but  divisions  in  the 
Jacobite  council  of  war  frustrated  their  plans.  The  Earl  of  Wiutoun, 
one  of  the  insurgent  leaders,  opposed  the  siege  of  Dumfries,  and  the 
English  ofiScers  urged  a  march  into  their  own  country.  Confidence 
was  thus  lost,  and  the  men  daily  deserted.  After  some  loss  of  time 
the  rebels  marched  to  Brampton  in  Cumberland,  where  the  Pretender 
was  proclaimed.  They  then  proceeded  to  Penrith,  and  thence  on  the 
5th  of  November  to  Appleby ;  next  to  Kendal  and  Kirby  Lonsdale, 
and  on  the  7th  to  Lancaster,  which  they  entered  without  opposition. 
They  left  Lancaster  on  the  9th  day  of  the  month,  for  Preston,  where 
they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  genUemen  and  others  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  persuasion,  a  circumstance  which  did  not  satisfy  the  Scottish 
chieftains  and  Highlanders,  who  had  been  led  to  expect  that  their 
forces  would  be  augmented  by  the  high  church  party. 

General  Carpenter  was  now  pursuing  the  Jacobites,  but  with  his 
dragoons  only,  in  order  to  save  time.  He  had  communicated  with 
General  Willcs,  at  Chester ;  and  both  generals  advanced  in  concert,  to 
unite  their  strength  and  attack  tho  rebels  at  Preston.  General  Willes 
reached  Preston  first,  and  found  the  town  strongly  barricaded.  On 
the  12th  of  November  Willes  attacked  the  barricade  below  the  church, 
which  was  gained ;  but  the  other  barricades,  which  were  flanked  with 
Highlanders,  were  not  carried,  and  the  king's  troops  were  obliged  to 
retire  that  evening.  On  the  following  morning  General  Carpenter  and 
bis  troops  arrived,  and  the  town  was  completely  invested.  The 
Highlanders  were  indeed  eager  to  make  a  sally,  but  they  were  not 
allowed  to  move.  A  capitulation  was  determined  on,  and  Colonel 
Ozburgh  went  out  with  a  trumpet  to  propose  terms  to  Genend  Willes. 
All  however  that  he  could  gain  was  a  promise  that,  if  the  rebels  would 
lay  down  their  arms,  he  would  not  allow  the  soldiers  to  cut  them  to 
pieces,  and  he  would  give  them  an  hour  to  consider  of  it.  No  terms 
were  finally  made  for  the  Jacobites.  General  Carpenter  entered  the 
town  on  one  side,  and  General  Willes  on  the  other ;  and  they  met  the 
rebel  troops  in  the  middle  of  tho  town.  The  noblemen  and  chieftains 
were  put  first  under  guard,  and  then  their  followers.  The  number  of 
the  English  and  Scottish  prisoners  of  all  classes  amounted  to  1489. 
On  the  same  day  that  Preston  surrendered,  the  battle  of  Dumblane 
was  fought  between  the  Duke  of  Argyle  and  the  Earl  of  Mar.  The 
left  wing  of  the  rebels,  though  they  fought  bravely,  was  routed ;  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyle,  after  pursuing  Uiem  to  the  river  Allan,  returned 
to  the  field,  where  both  armies  stood  looking  at  each  other;  towards 
evening  the  duke  drew  off  to  Dumblane,  and  the  enemy  to  Ardoch. 
On  the  same  day  news  arrived  that  the  pass  of  Inverness  was  gained. 
This  important  advantage  was  the  result  of  treachery.  Lord  Lovat 
had  delivered  it  to  the  king's  troops. 

The  principal  persons  among  the  rebels  were  sent  to  London.  On 
reaching  Highgate  they  were  pinioned  with  cords,  and  not  allowed  to 
hold  the  reins  of  their  horses,  which  were  led  by  a  foot-soldier.  The 
prisoners  were  conducted  from  Highgate  to  London,  amid  crowds  of 
spectators,  the  drums  playing  a  triumphal  march.  They  were  distri- 
buted in  different  prisons  ;  the  noblemen  were  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

On  the  22od  of  December  the  Pretender  landed  at  Peterhead  in 
Scotland,  with  a  train  of  six  gentlemen,  among  whom  was  the  Marquis 
of  Tynemouth,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  From  Peterhead  James 
proceeded  to  Newburgh,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  Marischal's ;  and  passing 
through  Aberdeen  in  disguise  to  Fetterope,  he  was  met  there  by  the  Ean 
of  Mar,  who  had  left  Perth  with  a  troop  of  horse,    James  now  assumed 


the  state  of  royalty :  he  formed  a  court,  and  made  several  peers  and 
created  knights.  He  was  also  proclaimed  with  great  ceremony  before 
the  house  where  he  was  lodging. 

In  January  1716  the  Pretender  made  a  progress  through  the  country, 
entering  Dundee  publicly,  with  the  Earl  of  Mar  on  his  right  hand  and 
the  Earl  Marisehal  on  his  left    The  people  thronged  into  the  market- 
place to  kiss  his  hand.     On  the  7th  of  January  he  arrived  at  Scone, 
and  on  the  9th  of  January  he  made  his  public  entry  into  Perth,  and 
reviewed  some  of  the  troops.    He  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the 
sight  of  the  Highland  dress,  which  was  new  to  him.    In  the  evening 
he  returned  to  Scone,  where  he  formed  a  council  and  issued  six  pro- 
clamations.   On  the  16th  of  the  month  James  harangued  his  cound), 
having  previously  received  addresses  from  the  episcopal  clergy  of 
Aberdeen.    His  council  however,  being  convinced  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Dutch  troops  that  the  army  of  the  Pretender  could  no  longer 
resist  that  of  Argyle,  had  resolved  to  abandon  the  enterprise  and 
disperse  the  forces.    But  wishing  to  keep  their  design  secret^  they 
acted  as  if  they  meant  to  attack  the  English  army.    They  began  to 
raise  batteries,  plant  guns,  and  even  destroyed  Auchterarder,  Black- 
ford.  Denning,  Muthell,  and  other  places,  to  prevent  their  affording 
quarter  and  provision  to  the  enemy.    The  Duke  of  Aigyle,  having 
received  supplies,  marched  through  Auchterarder  to  ToUibardine, 
whilst  the  Pretender  and  his  followers  retreated  to  Dundee.     Sua- 
picions  now  arose  that  the  Pretender,  together  with  the  members  of 
his  council,  intended  to  escape,  and  to  leave  the  army  to  their  fate; 
and  the  re'port  gained  ground  when  the  Jacobite  army  was  ordered  to 
march  to  Montrose,  near  which  several  French  ships  lay  at  anchor. 
The  rebel  troops,  possessed  with  this  ides,  refused  to  move.     The  Earl 
of  Mar  however  succeeded  in  pacifying  them  by  the  assurance  that 
James  was  going  to  place  himself  at  their  head,  and  by  declaring  that 
it  was  intended  to  make  a  stand  at  Aberdeen ;  and  to  add  to  the 
deception,  the  horses  and  body-guard  of  the  Pretender  were  drawn 
out  before  the  door  of  the  house  where  he  lodged.    James,  in  the 
meantime,  slipping  out  by  a  back  entrance,  walked  to  the  E^irl  of 
Mars  lodgings,  and  proceeded  to  the  sea-shoro,  where  a  boat  con- 
veyed him  aud  Lord  Mar  on  board  a  Fronch  ship  which  was  then  in 
Montrose  road.    The  boat  returned,  and  fetched  seventeen  persons  of 
rank,  who  wero  acquainted  with  Uie  Pretender's  design.     The  Pre- 
tender reached  Gravelines  in  a  few  days.     The  vessel  returned  in 
twelve  days ;   and  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of 
Argyle,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  noblemen  and  others  who 
were  engaged  in  this  unfortunate  affair  escaped  to  France. 

In  France  at  this  time  thero  was  little  comfort  for  the  Pretender 
and  his  friends.  It  was  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent 
during  the  minority  of  Louis  XY.,  to  maintain  a  good  understanding 
with  the  house  of  Hanover.  Lord  Stair,  the  English  ambassador,  was 
urgent  in  his  remonstrances  to  prevent  the  Pretender's  return  to 
France.  On  his  rotum  from  Scotland,  James  deemed  it  necessary  to 
dismiss  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  acted  as  his  secretary,  on  suspiciou 
of  treachery,  and  the  place  was  filled  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 

The  earh  of  Wintoun,  Kenmure,  and  Derwentwater,  of  Camwath 
and  of  Nithsdale,  with  lords  Widdrington  and  Nairn,  were  tried  at 
London.  The  prisoners  of  inferior  rank  were  tried  chiefly  at  Lancas- 
ter, where  many  wero  executed :  one  thousand  of  them,  upon  their 
petition,  wero  transported  to  the  Plantations  in  North  America. 

The  Countess  of  Nithsdale  and  Lady  Nairn,  waiting  their  oppor- 
tunity behind  a  window-curtain,  throw  themselves  on  their  kuees 
before  the  king,  as  he  passed  through  the  apartments  of  St  James's 
Palace,  to  beg  for  their  husbands*  lives.  The  king  heard  their  appeal, 
but  was  not  moved.  Lady  Dernrentwater,  ^ith  the  duchesses  of 
Richmond  and  Bolton,  wero  introduced  by  the  dukes  of  Richmond 
and  St.  Albans  into  the  royal  bed-cbamber,  where  Lady  Derwentwater 
humbly  besought  meroy  for  her  husband.  On  the  7th  of  March  the 
earls  of  Derwentwater  and  Kenmuro  were  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill ; 
lords  Widdrington,  Camwath,  and  Nairn  wero  roprieved.  The  Earl 
of  Nithsdale  escaped  in  woman's  attiro  brought  to  him  by  his  wife. 
The  Earl  of  Wintoun  was  condemned  to  death,  but  escaped  from  the 
Tower. 

There  wero  still  however  proofs  of  disaffection.  On  the  29th  of  May 
the  Jacobites  wore  oaken  boughs  ;  and  on  the  10th  of  June,  the  Pro* 
tender's  birthday,  they  displayed  white  roses.  At  Oxford  the  spirit  of 
disaffection  was  shown  more  plainly  than  in  any  other  place.  Alarmed 
by  these  and  other  manifestations,  in  1716,  King  George  succeeded  in 
forming  an  alliance  with  France  and  the  States,  the  chief  object  of 
which  was  to  crush  the  Jacobite  cause.  By  this  treaty  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Pretender  was  to  leave  France,  and  to  go  beyond  the 
Alps;  nor  was  he  to  be  permitted  ever  to  set  foot  in  France  again  on 
any  pretext  whatever.  A  renewal  of  that  promise  which  had  been 
made  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  given ;  and  all  protection  was 
withdrawn  from  James  on  the  part  of  the  French  government.  The 
Pretender  removed  into  Italy. 

In  1718  the  Pretender  became  the  instrument  of  Cardinal  Alberoni's 
ambitious  intrigues.  Upon  war  breaking  out  between  France  and 
Spain,  James  left  Urbino,  whero  he  had  rosided  since  his  expulsion 
from  France,  and  went  to  Rome.  He  was  thero  advised  by  Pope 
Clement  XI.  to  go  into  Spain,  whero  a  squadron  had  been  for  some 
time  fitting  out  against  England.  James  was  roceived  with  regal 
honours  at  Itfadrid;  and  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  one  of  his  adheronts^ 
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was  appointed  oaptain*general  of  the  ezpeditioii  wbich  was  to  invade 
Englaud,  and  was  authorised  to  proclaim  the  Pretender's  name 
at  certain  places.  But  a  storm  dispersed  and  entirely  disabled  the 
Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  Finistene ;  and  a  descent  which  the  Spaniards 
made  at  Kintail  in  Scotland  (June  1719),  although  aided  by  the  High- 
landers, was  defeated  by  General  Wightman.  Daring  the  year  1718-19 
a  marriage  was  agreed  on  between  the  Pretender  and  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieski,  granddaughter  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland.  This 
princess  haid  a  million  sterling  for  her  dowiy.  The  court  of  Vienna 
however  objected  to  the  marriage ;  and  on  her  way  through  Tyrol 
to  Italy  the  princess  was  seized,  and  placed  in  confinement  in  Inn- 
spruok.  Not  being  released,  even  upon  the  personal  application  of  her 
father,  she  escaped  from  Innspruck  in  man's  dothes,  went  to  Bologna, 
and  was  there  married  by  proxy  to  the  Pretender,  who  was  still  in 
Spain.  Two  sons,  Charles-Edward  and  Henry,  were  the  offspring  of 
this  union.  The  Earl  and  Countess  of  Inverpess  were  entrusted  with 
the  charge  of  the  eldest,  styled  Prince  Charles.  They  were  Pro- 
testants, a  circumstance  which  gave  great  offence  to  their  mother,  and 
to  Cardinal  Alberoni,  by  whose  counsels  she  was  governed.    After  six 

J^ears  of  married  infelicity,  or,  as  Maria  Clementina  terms  it  in  her 
otters,  **  of  injuries  and  insults,"  she  withdrew,  in  1725,  to  the  convent 
of  Cecdia,  whence  no  entreaties  of  her  husband  could  draw  her,  nor 
could  he  for  many  months  obtain  even  an  explanation  of  her  conduct 
From  various  letters,  which  are  gifen  in  the  'Lockhart  Papers/  it 
seems  that,  as  usual,  both  parties  considered  themselves  in  the  right. 
The  Pretender  would  not  part  with  Lord  Inverness;  his  wife  was 
resolved  not  to  return  to  him  whilst  that  nobleman  and  his  wife,  of 
whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  jealous,  remained  at  court.  The 
followers  of  James  were  scandalised  at  this  breach ;  at  length  the  Earl 
of  Inverness  was  dismissed,  and  a  reconciliation  was  effected.  The 
Earl  of  Inverness  was  a  Colonel  Hay,  upon  whom  the  Pretender 
bestowed  the  title  in  1725,  at  the  same  time  making  him  his  secretary. 
He  was  always  called  Colonel  Hay,  except  at  the  Pretender's  court, 
and  by  the  persons  corresponding  with  it.  Maria  Clementina  died 
in  1735. 

In  1722  the  Pretender  published  at  Lucca  his  famous  declaration, 
addressed  to  his  loviog  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  all  foreign 
princes  and  states,  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  a  lasting  peace  in 
Europe,  and  sigoed  '  James  Rex.'  This  document,  which,  amongst 
other  articles^  contained  a  proposal  to  George  I.  to  resign  his  crown, 
was  pronounced  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  be  a  false,  insolent,  and 
traitorous  libel,  and  was  burnt  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 

The  death  of  George  I.  produced  no  improvement  in  the  fortunes  of 
James  Stuart,  though  there  were  continual  cabals  in  his  favour  in 
Great  Britain,  and  a  treaty  (called  the  treaty  of  Vienna)  had  been 
formed  between  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  king  of  Spain  in 
1725,  with  a  view  of  restoring  the  Pretender.  James,  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  life,  resided  entirely  at  Rome,  where  he  led  a  quiet 
life,  although  the  hope  of  ascending  the  throne  of  England  seems 
never  wholly  to  have  left  him.  Frugal  in  his  household,  he  saved, 
out  of  the  pension  allowed  him  by  the  pope  and  his  share  of  the 
Sobleski  estate,  a  sum  of  monev  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a 
subsequent  invasion  of  England.  The  events  of  the  year  1745  belong 
to  the  history  of  his  eldest  son,  rather  than  to  the  annals  of  the 
Pretender's  life.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  that  received  kingly 
honours*     James  Stuart  died  at  Rome,  December  30,  1765. 

Charles  Edward  Stuart,  born  on  the  31st  of  December  1721, 
bore  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  among  the  Jaoobibea.  He  served 
in  Spain  under  Don  Carlos,  who  paid  him  great  respect  and  atten- 
tion. He  is  represented,  a  few  years  after  this  time,  to  have  been 
a  youth  of  graceful  person,  generous,  affable,  and  engaging  manners, 
"  to  have  the  spirit  of  a  Sobieski  without  the  timidity  of  a  Stuart ; " 
and,  though  reared  in  the  effeminate  south,  to  have  been  capable  of 
encountering  difficulties  and  hardships.  In  the  year  1743  Cwdinid 
Tencin,  the  prime  minister  of  France,  who  had  received  the  purple  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  Pretender,  combined  with  the  Jacobites 
in  England  and  Ireland  to  project  a  fresh  invasion  of  Great  Britain. 
He  persuaded  the  Pretender  to  surrender  his  claims  to  Charles  Edward, 
and,  upon  his  consenting,  the  prince  set  out  for  Franoe,  giving  out 
that  he  intended  to  make  a  campaign  in  Piedmont,  but  proceeding  in 
the  disguise  of  a  courier  to  Paris,  where  he  arrived  on  the  20th  of 
January  1744.  The  young  man  was,  as  Tindal  expresses  it,  ''made a 
loan  of  to  France,"  whose  aim  was  to  cover  her  own  selfish  designs 
with  the  plea  of  countenancing  the  Stuart  family.  Marshal  Saxe  was 
appointed  to  command  the  expedition ;  and  he,  having  been  in  Eng- 
land, and  knowing  that  the  towns  were  rarely  fortified,  had  an  idea 
that  the  country  could  be  quickly  subdued. 

The  young  prince  set  out  for  the  coast  of  Picardy,  where  an  army 
of  15,000  men  was  assembled,  and  transports  were  provided  at 
Boul<^e,  Dunkirk,  and  Calais  for  carrying  the  troops  to  England. 
The  army  was  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Kent,  where  many  Jacobites 
were  expected  to  rise;  and  at  the  same  time  a  squadron  sailed  from 
Brest  to  convoy  the  transporta  But  the  squadron  fled  before  the 
British  fleet  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Norris,  and  almost  shared 
the  fate  of  the  Invincible  Armada.  A  violent  storm  destroyed  most 
of  the  transports,  and  a  great  part  of  the  troops  were  drowned  (1744). 
Hie  prince  returned  to  Paris,  and  waited  a  more  favourable  opportu- 
nity.   But  he  was  not  daunted  by  obstacles,  and  the  period  at  whioh 
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the  rebellion  of  1745  was  undertaken  was  favourable  to  its  success. 
The  king  of  England  was  in  Hanover,  and  Scotland  was  almost 
destitute  of  troops.  The  Highlanders,  disaffected,  and  thirsting  for 
revenge,  were  ripe  for  revolt  Towards  the  end  of  May  1745,  Charles 
Edward  left  Paris  for  Nantes.  William,  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  who 
had  been  attainted  in  1715,  Sir  John  Macdonald,  Colonel  Striotland, 
Mr.  Geoi^ge  Kelly,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  Sir 
Thomas  Sheridan,  formerly  tutor  to  the  young  Pretender,  with  several 
other  gentlemen,  accompanied  him.  On  the  5th  of  July  he  sailed  in 
La  Doutelle,  a  French  vessel,  which  he  had  joined  from  Nantes  iu  a 
fishing-boat,  designing  to  sail  round  Ireland,  and  to  land  upon  the 
western  coast  of  Scotland.  Another  ship,  the  Elizabeth,  was  ordered 
to  accompany  him  as  a  convoy,  and  on  board  this  vessel  the  prince 
had  placed  400,0002.  sterling,  with  arms  for  several  thousand  men. 
These  two  ships  fell  in  with  a  British  cruiser  to  the  west  of  the  Lizard 
Point.  A  fierce  action  ensued,  and  the  Elizabeth  was  so  much  damaged 
as  to  be  obliged  to  put  back  into  Brest.  The  prince  pursued  his  course 
to  Scotland,  saying  that  he  would  either  die  or  be  crowned.  On  the 
28th  of  the  month  he  landed  at  Boradale,  a  farm  belonging  to 
Macdonald  of  Clanranald,  on  the  shore  of  the  bay  of  Locbnanuagh. 
He  thence  proceeded  to  the  house  of  Kinlochmoidart,  where  he  was 
met  by  several  Highland  chieftains;  and  whence  the  clans  were 
summoned  to  rise.  Many  persons  here  advised  the  prince  to  return 
to  France,  and  wait  another  opportunity ;.  but  he  was  resolute  in 
remaining.  About  ten  days  afterwards  the  prince  set  up  his  standard 
at  Glenfinnan. 

At  this  time  Sir  John  Cope  was  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland. 
At  first  the  news  of  the  rebellion  was  treated  with  ridicule,  and  the 
government  were  dilatory  in  their  measures.  On  the  6th  of  August 
a  reward  of  30,0 OOZ.  was  offered,  by  proclamation  of  the  lords  justices 
in  the  Gazette,  to  any  person  who  should  secure  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Pretender;  and  on  the  81st,  George  II.  returned  to  London  from 
Hanover.  The  prince,  having  heard  of  the  price  put  upon  his  person, 
issued  a  counter  proclamation,  offering  30,000Z.  for  apprehending  the 
Elector  of  Hanover.  On  the  27th  of  August  he  advanced  in  hopes  of 
meeting  Sir  John  Cope ;  but  on  reaching  Garvamore,  he  found  that 
General  Cope  had  fSsoed  about,  and  taken  the  route  by  Ruthven  to 
Inverness.  No  sooner  did  the  English  troops  turn  their  backs  upon 
the  Jacobite  army,  than  a  common  soldier  deserted,  and  carried  the 
news  to  the  other  side.  The  Highlanders  instantly  put  themselves 
into  motion ;  and  on  arriving  at  Garvamore,  it  was  determined  that 
they  should  march  to  the  south,  and  enter  the  low  country,  thus 
endeavouring  to  get  possession  of  Edinburgh  before  General  Cope 
should  arrive  thera  On  the  80th  of  August  they  reached  Blair  Athol, 
and  the  Duke  of  Athol,  who  was  on  King  George's  side,  retired  at 
their  approach.  On  the  3rd  of  September  they  entered  Perth,  where 
the  Pretender's  declarations  were  read.  At  Perth  great  numbers 
flocked  to  the  Pretender's  standard.  Among  the  most  considerable 
were  the  Duke  of  Perth,  Lord  Stratballan.  and  Lord  George  Murray, 
who  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  whose 
right  of  primogeniture  had  been  forfeited  by  his  attachment  to  the 
exiled  Stuarts :  his  second  brother.  Lord  James,  now  duke  of  Athol, 
having  succeeded  to  his  estates  and  honours.  Lord  George  Murray 
was  a  brave,  humane,  and  honourable  num ;  and  he  possessed  a  sound 
judgment  in  military  matters.  Having  accepted  the  act  of  grace 
which  passed  after  the  rebellion  of  1715,  Lord  George  was  not 
possessed  of  that  entire  confidence  on  the  part  of  Charles  Edward 
which  he  proved  himself  eventually  to  have  fully  merited. 

The  reeeption  whioh  the  prince  met  with  in  the  Lowlands  was  not 
so  cordial  as  he  expected.  On  the  11th  of  September  he  marched  from 
Perth  to  Dunblane ;  and  on  the  13th  passed  the  Forth  at  the  ford  of 
the  Frew,  a  few  nules  above  Stirling.  Colonel  Gardiner's  dragoons, 
which  were  posted  near  Stirling,  withdrew  at  his  approach.  On  the 
15th  instant  the  rebels  arrived  within  nine  miles  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Gardiner's  and  Hamilton's  dragoons  were  posted  within  two  miles  of 
it  The  cit^  had  been  hastily  fortified ;  a  thousand  men  had  been 
armed  for  its  defence,  in  addition  to  the  city  guard;  and  trained 
bands  of  mixed  Whigs  and  Jacobites  were  constantly  on  duty.  Every- 
thing was  so  prepared  that  the  town  might  have  held  out  for  some  days 
before  troops  which  had  not  a  single  cannon.  "  But,"  says  an  anonymous 
writer,  "  to  the  lasting  dishonour  of  Scotland,  the  capital  was  given  up 
to  a  handful  of  half-starved  savages  without  stroke  of  sword." 

On  the  15th  of  September,  being  Sunday,  public  worship  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  volunteers  were  under  arms  all  day.  On  Monday, 
until  noon,  the  defence  was  carried  on  very  vigorously;  but  about 
two  o'clock  a  petition  was  set  on  foot,  praying  the  magistrates  and 
town-counoil  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  chief  inhabitants  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  propriety  of  delivering  the  town  up  to  Charles  Edward. 
About  Uiis  time,  the  dragoons  first,  and  afterwards  the  officers  of  the 
crown,  left  the  city,  the  dragoons  inking  the  route  of  Musselburgh  and 
Haddington.  The  result  of  the  public  meeting,  which  was  principally 
composed  of  Jacobites,  was  a  determination  to  surrender  the  town, 
and  place  the  arms  of  the  volunteers  in  the  castle.  A  deputation  was 
despatched  to  Gray's  Hill,  about  two  miles  from  Edinburgh,  where 
Charles  Edward  then  was.  Whilst  the  terms  of  capitulation  were 
still  under  discussion,  intelligence  came  that  General  Cope  had  arrived 
at  Dunbar,  and  would  speedily  march  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  A 
seoond  deputation  was  sent,  to  gain  time,  and  those  who  composed  it 
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ntanied  to  the  oity  early  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  17th  in  a 
coach.  The  coach  entered  at  the  West  Port,  and  drove  down  the 
street  towards  the  Canongate.  On  the  gate  being  opened,  a  body  of 
900  HighlaDdere,  under  the  command  of  Lochiel  and  SuUivan,  rushed 
in.  The  lord  provost  and  town  council,  who  were  waiting  the  return 
of  the  deputation  in  the  street^  on  hearing  of  this  event  retired  to 
their  homes.  At  noon  Charles,  in  a  Highland  dress,  attended  by  the 
Duke  of  Perth  and  Lord  Elcho,  came  by  Duddingston  into  the  King's 
Park,  and  entered  through  St  Anne*s  Yard  into  Holyrood  Palace. 
There  was  a  great  crowd  assembled  to  receive  him,  And  the  voung 
prince  was  one  whose  personal  appearance  might  seem  to  justify  the 
enthusiasm  which  he  inspired.  "  The  figure  and  presence  of  Charles,*' 
observes  Mr.  Home,  who  witnessed  his  entrance  to  Holyrood,  "  were 
not  ill  suited  to  his  lofty  pretensions.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  youth, 
tall  and  handsome,  and  of  a  fair  complexion."  As  he  entered  the 
palace  there  was  an  expression  of  languor  and  melancholy  in  his 
countenance:  the  Jacobites  compared  him  to  Robert  Bruce;  the 
Whigs  declared  that  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  fashion, 
but  not  like  a  conqueror.  After  dismounting,  the  prince  walked 
towards  the  apartments  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  :  when  he  was  near 
the  door  a  gentleman  moved  out  of  the  crowd,  drew  his  sword,  and 
walked  up  stairs  before  the  prince.  This  was  James  Hepburn  of 
Keith,  who  had  been  engaged  when  very  young  in  the  rebellion  of 
1715  ;  a  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  model  of  manliness, 
simplicity,  and  honour ;  but  whose  hatred  of  the  Union,  rather  than 
love  of  the  Stuart  race,  induced  him  to  sacrifice  himself  to  a  notion  of 
national  independence. 

In  the  meantime  Sir  John  Cope  had  marched  from  Dunbar  to  Had- 
dington, and  thence  to  Prestonpans  and  Seaton.  A  council  of  war 
had  been  held  by  Charles  Edward  at  Duddingston,  where  he  had  pro- 
posed to  engage  General  Cope's  army.  Thia  was  agreed  on ;  but  when 
the  prince  declared  his  resolution  to  lead  the  troops  to  battle  himself 
the  chiefii  remonstrated,  and  with  some  difl3culty  induced  him  to  give 
up  the  design.  On  the  next  morning  (September  21)  the  Highlanders 
advanced  to  Tranent,  and  to  the  west  of  the  town  continued  their 
march  until  they  saw  the  king's  soldiers  encamped  near  Preston.  A 
loud  shout  was  raised  by  the  English  and  returned  by  the  Highland 
troops.  A  morass,  which  was  pronounced  to  be  impassable,  divided 
the  armies.  The  afternoon  was  spent  in  movements.  At  night  both 
armies  lay  down  to  repose,  the  Highlanders  with  the  resolution  of 
attacking  the  king's  troops  early  in  the  morning.  During  the  night  a 
country  gentleman,  who  knew  the  ground  well,  proposed  to  Lord 
Qeorge  Murray  to  show  him  a  part  of  the  morass  whence  the  rebels 
might  attack  their  enemies  without  observation.  Lord  Qeorge 
referred  him  to  Prince  Charles,  who  was  sleeping  on  the  ground  with 
a  sheaf  of  peas-straw  under  Ids  head.  Charles  was  pleased  with  the 
proposal,  and  before  break  of  day  his  troops  began  to  move.  They 
marched  through  a  sort  of  valley,  or  hollow,  concealed  by  the  dark- 
ness firflt,  and  afterwards  by  a  mist.  Charles  took  his  place  between 
the  first  and  second  line.  At  length,  the  morass  being  passed,  the 
two  armies  were  separated  only  by  a  corn-field.  The  Highlanders,  ill 
armed  and  without  cannon,  followed  up  the  advantage  which  they  had 
gained  with  wonderful  success.  A  panic  seized  the  king's  troops.  The 
Highlanders  threw  down  their  muskets,  drew  their  swords,  and  pur- 
sued the  enemy.  **  In  a  very  few  minutes,"  says  Home,  "  after  the 
first  cannon  was  fired,  the  whole  army,  both  horse  and  foot,  were  put 
to  flight.  Not  one  of  the  soldiers  attempted  to  reload  their  musquets, 
and  not  one  bayonet  was  stained  with  blood."  All  the  king's  infantry 
were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners,  except  about  170,  who  escaped  by 
great  speed  or  other  good  fortune.  This  was  called  the  battle  of 
Prestonpans. 

The  second  line  of  the  Highland  troops,  commanded  by  Prince 
Charles,  had  kept  so  near  the  first  as  to  appear  to  General  Cope  all 
one  body.  The  prince  was  only  fifty  paces  behind  the  vanguard — a 
proof  of  courage  which  his  enemies  could  not  deny;  but  it  was  a 
departure  from  his  agreement  with  the  chiefs,  who  had  made  con- 
ditions that  he  should  not  expose  himself  to  imminent  danger. 
General  Cope's  conduct  was  severely  censured;  but  when  inquired 
into  by  a  board  of  general  officers  be  was  not  censured,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  soldiery  was  made  to  bear  the  blame.  "  His  great  error," 
observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  **  was  in  drawing  up  bis  forces  in  front  of  a 
high  park  wall,  which  barred  their  escape  from  their  light-heeled 
enemies.  Collecting  his  dragoons.  Cope,  with  the  earls  of  Loudon  and 
Home,  marched  to  Berwick,  where  Lord  Mark  Ker  received  him  with 
this  sarcasm,  **  that  he  believed  he  was  the  first  general  in  Europe  that 
had  brought  the  first  tidings  of  his  own  defeat." 

Great  apprehension  was  now  entertained  in  England  lest  the  prince 
should  immediately  march  southwards.  But  Charles  and  his  council 
did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  appear  in  England  with  so  small  an  army, 
and  they  resolved  to  wait  some  time  longer  at  Edinbui^h.  The  castle 
of  Edinburgh  remained  still  in  the  possession  of  the  king's  troops, 
commanded  by  General  Guest.  At  first  the  garrison  was  supplied 
with  necessaries  from  the  town,  but  on  the  29th  of  September  orders 
were  given  to  allow  no  person  to  pass  into  the  castle.  A  letter  was 
that  evening  sent  down  by  General  Guest  to  the  proVost  of  Edinburgh, 
declaring  that  unless  a  free  communication  was  opened  with  the  garri- 
son and  the  town,  the  general  would  oommenoe  a  cannonade  upon  the 
oity.  The  prince,  on  hearing  of  this  threat,  ordered  the  communication 


to  be  re-opened.  But  the  Highlanders  having,  on  the  let  of  October, 
fired  at  some  people  who  were  carrying  pro^sions  to  the  castle,  the 
garrison  on  the  next  day  began  to  fire  on  the  houses  that  covered  the 
prince's  Highland  guard.  Upon  thia  a  contest  commenced  between 
Prince  Charles  and  General  Guest,  during  which  eeveral  hooBes  were 
set  on  fire,  and  several  persons  on  both  sides  killed.  The  cansoaade 
lasted  tai  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  October,  when  Prince  Charles  at 
last  published  a  proclamation  permitting  a  commn nication  between 
the  town  and  the  castle.  Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kdinbur^^h 
jomed  the  Pretender  during  these  destructive  reprisals.  There  was  in 
fact  a  disinclination  among  the  common  people  to  flock  to  his  standard. 
Lord  Kilmarnock  and  Arthur  Elphinstone,  afterwards  Lord  Balmerino, 
at  this  time  jomed  the  prince;  and  Lord  Ogilvie,  eldest  son  of  Lord 
Airiy,  arrived  in  Edinburgh  with  a  regiment  of  600  men.  These 
additions,  and  reinforcements  sent  by  a  few  other  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Highlands,  together 
with  suppHee  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  France,  strengthened  the 
prince's  cause. 

It  was  now  discussed  by  the  prince's  council  in  what  manner  their 
advantage  could  best  be  prosecuted.  The  prince,  who  was  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  oountiy  which  he  had  invaded,  could  not  bear 
opposition,  nor  listen  to  advice.  Feuds  and  intrigues  divided  his  little 
court;  and  too  great  confidence  in  his  own  opinion  made  him  positive 
and  resolute,  when  he  ought  to  have  been  cautious.  Having  received 
all  the  reinforcements  that  he  expected,  he  one  day  suddenly  apprised 
his  council  that  he  was  resolved  to  march  to  Newcastle,  and  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Marshal  Wade,  who  had  advanced  to  that  town.  It 
was  in  vain  that  several  of  his  friends  opposed  his  determination. 
Three  times  it  was  brought  before  the  council,  and  on  the  last  dis- 
cussion the  prince  eettled  the  point  by  these  words  :  *'  I  see,  gentle- 
men, that  you  are  determined  to  stay  in  Scotland,  and  defend  your 
country;  but  I  am  also  resolved  to  try  my  fate  in  England,  even  if  1 
should  go  alone." 

On  the  31  st  of  October,  Charles  marched  out  of  Edinburgh,  leaving 
Lord  Strathallan  to  command  in  Scotland.  At  Dalkeith  House  he 
was  joined  by  the  clan  Macpherson  and  some  other  Highlanders, 
amounting  in  all  to  about  1000  men :  this  made  his  whole  force  aboot 
6500.  With  one  division  of  his  army  the  prince  marched  to  Kelso, 
then  taking  the  Jedburgh  road,  he  crossed  the  £sk,  and  on  the  Sth 
of  November  reached  Brampton  in  Cumberland.  On  the  next  day  the 
other  division  of  the  army  arrived,  and  proceeded  to  invest  Carlisle 
which  surrendered  to  the  Duke  of  Perth  on  the  15th  of  November. 
It  was  now  determined  to  march  directly  to  London.  Before  Charles 
had  set  foot  on  English  ground,  three  annies,  each  of  them  superior 
in  number  to  his  own,  were  prepared  to  oppose  his  progress :  one, 
under  General  Wade,  at  Newcastle;  a  second,  in  Lancashire,  com- 
manded first  by  General  Ligonier,  and  afterwards  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland ;  and  a  third,  consisting  of  old  regiments,  was  stationed 
in  the  villages  near  London,  and  was,  in  case  of  need,  to  have  been 
commanded  either  by  the  king  or  the  Earl  of  Stain  The  rebel  troops 
nevertheless,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Carlisle^  marched  forward  in  two 
divisions :  the  first,  commanded  by  Lord  George  Murray,  arrived  st 
Penrith  on  the  21st  of  November ;  the  second,  or  main  body,  headed 
by  Charles,  chiefly  composed  of  Highland  regiments,  and  having  the 
cannon,  followed,  and  advanced  from  Penrith,  by  Shap,  Kendal,  Lan* 
caster,  and  Garstang,  to  Preston.  On  the  29th  they  reached  Manchester, 
by  way  of  Wigan,  and  were  joined  by  200  or  300  of  the  common 
people.  These  men,  the  only  Englishmen  who  joined  the  standard  of 
the  Pretender,  were  called  the  Manchester  Regiment,  and  were  com- 
manded by  Colonel  Townley,  a  Roman  Catholia  Preston  and  Man- 
chester were  the  only  places  where  ringing  of  bells  or  acclamations  were 
heard.  From  Manchester  the  rebel  army  marched  to  Macclesfield: 
from  Macclesfield  the  two  divisions  went  by  different  roads ;  the  one 
by  Congleton,  the  other  to  Leek,  and  from  Leek  by  Ashboum  to 
Derby,  where  on  the  4th  of  December  (1746)  both  divisions  arrived. 
During  the  march  from  Carlisle  to  Derby,  the  prince  learned  that  John 
Drummond,  the  Duke  of  Perth's  brother,  had  arrived  at  Montrose  \vith 
his  own  regiment^  the  Royal  Scots,  Fitzjames's  regiment  of  horsey  and 
the  picquets  of  six  Irish  regiments  in  the  service  of  Frtfnce. 

The  Dake  of  Cumberland's  forces  lay  at  Lichfield,  Coventry,  and 
Stafford.  It  seemed  at  first  to  be  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  avoid 
the  duke,  and  to  advance  to  London ;  but  alter  halting  a  day  or  two  in 
Derby,  they  altered  their  intention,  chiefly  upon  the  representation  of 
Lord  George  Murray,  and  retreated,  with  the  design  of  meeting  Lord 
Drunomond's  army,  which  was  coming  from  the  north.  The  retreat 
was  resolved  upon  by  the  advice  of  Lord  George  Murray,  and  much 
to  the  dissatisfaction  of  Prince  Charles.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
now  began  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels,  who  were  only  two  days*  march 
before  him.  Lord  George  Murray,  who  commanded  the  rear-guard, 
defeated  the  duke's  dragoons  at  Clifton  near  Penrith  in  a  skirmish,  in 
which  the  Highlanders  fought  with  their  usual  courage,  and  Lord 
George,  bareheaded  (having  lost  his  bonnet  and  wig),  was  foremost 
in  the  encounter.  On  the  20th  of  December  the  Scottish  army  left 
Carlisle,  and  crossed  the  Esk  into  Scotland.  On  this  occasion  the 
prince  saved  one  of  his  men  from  being  drowned  by  catching  him  by 
the  hair.  The  Highland  troops  marched  unmolested  by  Moffat  and 
Dumfries  to  Glasgow,  where  they  were  by  no  means  welcoma  At 
Glasgow  they  remained  seven  or  eight  days,  and  the  tK>opa  then 
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began  their  maroli  to  Stirling,  in  two  divisions.  When  the  troops 
came  near  Stirling,  the  prince  took  up  bis  abode  in  a  bouse  called 
Bannookbum.  Lord  George  Murray's  division  occupied  Falkirk.  The 
town  of  Stirling  soon  surrendered,  and  Charles's  army,  now,  by  the 
junction  of  the  forces  of  Lord  Strathallan  and  Brummond,  amounting 
to  9000  men,  attacked  the  castle  of  Stirling.  On  the  16th  of  the 
month  General  Hawley  left  Edinburgh,  whioh  he  had  entered  during 
Charles's  absence,  and  marched  to  Falkirk ;  so  that  his  army  was  now 
only  seven  miles  distant  from  that  of  the  Pretender.  Lord  George 
Murray  marched  at  the  head  of  the  Macdonalds  of  Keppoch  with  his 
drawn  sword  in  bis  hand.  The  Macdonalds  began  the  fight,  and 
repulsed  the  king's  dragoons.  The  rout  of  the  royalists  seemed  com- 
plete. With  difficulty  General  Hawley  kept  a  few  of  his  regiments 
together,  and  retreated  to  Linlithgow,  leaving  seven  pieces  of  cannon 
and  a  quantity  of  provision,  ammnnition,  &c.,  upon  the  field.  A 
strong  body  of  Highlanders,  commanded  by  Lord  Gkorge  Murray, 
immediately  took  possession  of  Falkirk. 

The  friends  of  the  House  of  Hanover  were  greatly  dejected  on 
hearing  of  the  defeat;  whilst  the  generals  of  the  rebel  party  deemed 
it  incomplete,  and  blamed  each  other.  Charles  remained  at  his 
quarters  that  night,  and  on  the  following  day  returned  to  Bannock- 
bum.  Meantime  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle  proceeded  slowly,  owing 
to  the  superior  fire  of  the  castle.  On  the  80th  of  January  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  arrived  at  Edinburgh,  whither  General  Hawley  had 
retired;  and  on  the  following  day  the  duke  marched  against  the 
enemy.  Lord  George  Murray  with  the  clan  regiments  was  now  at 
Falkirk,  and  Prince  Charles  was  still  in  the  house  of  Baooockbum. 
The  rebels  at  first  resolved  to  make  a  stand,  and  to  give  the  duke 
battle ;  but  on  the  following  morning  they  suddenly  raised  the  siege 
of  Stirling  Castle,  and  retreated.  Two  explosions  were  the  first  signal 
of  this  event  which  reached  the  duke's  ears;  these  were  the  powder- 
magazines  blown  up  by  the  Highland  troops,  who  retreated  in  disorder 
over  the  river  Forth. 

The  Highlanders  marched  through  Dunblane  to  Criefi^,  where  the 
two  divisions  of  their  army  separated :  one,  under  Prince  Charles, 
marched  north  by  the  highland  road ;  the  other,  commanded  by  Lord 
George,  proceeded  through  Montrose  and  Aberdeen,  by  the  coast  road, 
to  Inverness.  In  the  vicinity  of  that  town  both  divisions  approached 
each  other.  Charles,  suffering  his  men  to  straggle  about,  lodged  at 
Moy,  the  seat  of  Mackintosh,  about  ten  miles  from  Inverness.  *Here 
he  was  saved  from  a  surprise  by  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  woman. 
Lord  Loudon,  who  was  at  Inverness,  hearing  that  the  prince  had  only 
five  or  six  hundred  men  with  him,  set  out  one  evening  as  soon  as  it 
was  dark,  with  a  design  to  seize  him.  Lady  Mackintosh,  the  wife  of 
Charles's  host,  is  supposed  to  have  been  apprised  of  this  attempt  by 
letters  from  her  mother.  Without  saying  a  word  to  Charles,  she 
ordered  five  or  six  of  the  people,  well  armed,  to  watch  on  the  road 
from  Inverness,  under  the  direction  of  a  country  smith.  When  Lord 
Loudon's  troop  drew  near,  the  smith  and  his  party  gave  them  a  shot 
or  two,  calling  upon  the  Macdonalds  and  Camerons  to  join  them. 
Lord  Loudon's  men,  deceived  by  these  shouts,  retreated  precipitately 
to  Inverness,  and  many  of  them  were  trampled  down  in  the  confusion 
of  their  flight  Charles,  on  the  following  day,  hearing  of  this  skirmish, 
which  was  called  the  Rout  of  Moy,  marched  to  Inverness.  Upon 
Lord  Loudon  retreating,  ho  laid  siege  first  to  Fort  George,  and  next  to 
Fort  Augustus,  both  of  which  places  he  captured.  During  the  months 
of  February  and  March  a  desultory  war  was  carried  on,  until,  at  the 
end  of  March,  news  was  brought  that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was 
marching  towards  Inverness  with  all  his  forces.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
Charles  retreated  from  Invernoes  to  Nairn,  where  he  again  made  a 
stand.  That  night  the  Highlanders  slept  amid  the  furze  and  trees  of 
Culloden  wood,  about  three  miles  from  Nairn.  The  prince's  army 
was  now  much  dispersed,  and  many  of  bis  best  officers  were  absent. 
The  Master  of  LoviJit,  son  of  Lord  Lovat,  was,  as  well  as  others, 
recruiting  his  forces.  Lochiel  however  joiued  the  army  of  Charles 
with  his  regiment;  and,  on  the  15th,  the  army,  reinforced  by  Keppoch 
and  his  regiment,  was  drawn  out  in  order  of  battle  upon  Drummossie 
Muir,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-east  of  Culloden  House. 
About  two  o'clock  the  men  were  ordered  to  their  quarters,  and 
Charles,  calling  together  the  generals,  announced  his  intention  of 
making  an  attack  upon  the  duke's  army,  then  at  Nairn.  When  he 
explained  his  deoign,  the  Duke  of  Perth  and  John  Drummond 
disst-nted;  and  Lochiel  remarked,  that  on  the  next  day  the  prince's 
army  would  be  stronger  by  fifteen  hundred  men.  But  the  matter  was 
decided  when  Lord  George  Murray  seconded  Charles's  proposal,  and 
urged  the  advantage  of  a  night  attack.  Many  men  bad  gone  to  Inver- 
ness to  get  food ;  and  the  ranks  were  thinned  :  but  Charles,  bent  upon 
a  night  attack,  ordered  the  men  to  march  at  eight  o'clock.  At  the 
appointed  hour  the  Highland  army  advanced  in  a  column,  with  an 
interval  in  the  middle,  according  to  a  plan  of  Lord  George  Murray's, 
who  marched  in  the  front  at  the  bead  of  the  Athol  brigade.  Charles 
and  the  Duke  of  Perth  were  in  the  centre  of  the  line  of  march.  The 
night  was  very  dark,  and  was  far  spent  before  the  Highlanders  reached 
Kiiravock  wood,  where  the  officers,  finding  by  their  repeating-watches 
that  it  was  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  consulted  what  was  to  be 
done ;  as  Nairn  was  still  more  than  three  miles  off,  and  it  would  be 
daylight  before  the^  could  reach  it.  The  matter  was  decided  by  Mr. 
Hepburn,  who,  on  hearing  a  drum  in  the  enemy's  camp,  observed,  that 


if  they  should  retreat  they  would  be  pursued ;  and  that  they  would 
then  be  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  now  were.  The  Duke  of 
Cumberland  had  gained  intelligence  of  the  attempt,  and  by  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning  his  army  was  on  its  march.  The  Highlanders,  weary 
and  dispirited,  retraced  their  steps  to  Culloden,  where  many  of  them 
lay  down  to  sleep.  About  eight  o'clock  the  duke's  forces  were  seen 
marching  towazds  them ;  and  about  twelve,  they  were  within  two 
miles  and  a  half  of  the  rebels.  About  one  o'clock  a  heavy  cannonade 
was  begun  by  the  king's  troops,  and  continued  till  two.  The  Highland 
regiments  suffered  severely,  and  a  very  inefficient  fire  was  returned 
from  their  cannon.  Colonel  Belford,  of  the  artillery,  seeing  a  body  of 
horse  with  Charles,  who  was  stationed  on  a  small  eminence  behind 
the  right  of  the  second  line,  pointed  two  pieces  of  cannon  at  them ; 
one  of  Charles's  servants,  who  stood  behind  him  vrith  a  led  horse,  was 
killed,  and  the  face  of  the  prince  was  bespattered  with  duat.  The 
Highlanders  now  became  impatient  to  attack.  A  messenger  was  sent 
to  Lochiel,  representing  the  necessity  for  doing  something.  Whilst 
Lochiel  was  speaking  to  Lord  George  Murray,  the  MaokiDtosh  regi- 
ment broke  out  from  the  line,  and  drove  back  the  kings  troops,  sword 
in  hand,  but  they  were  mostly  brought  to  the  ground  by  a  terrible 
fire.  A  few  desperate  men  pressed  on,  and  perished  by  the  bayonet. 
The  Macdonalds  and  other  Highland  regiments  now  retired :  it  is  said 
that  the  former  were  affronted  by  being  deprived  of  the  right,  the 
post  of  honour,  which  their  clan  had  possessed  from  time  immemorial. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  Duke  of  Perth  called  upon  them  to  behave 
themselves,  and  make  a  right  of  the  left,  declaring  that  if  they  did, 
*'  he  would  henceforth  coll  his  name  Maodouald.'*  The  Highlanders 
were  dispirited,  and  their  condition  became  desperate. 

At  this  crisis  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  advanced  with  the  infantry, 
and  the  Highlanders  fled ;  some  retired  to  Badenoob,  and  others  to 
the  hills.  Many  who  had  fasted  all  day  ran  twenty  miles  without 
tasting  food.  The  Eraser  and  Drommond's  regiments  retired  to 
Inverness.  The  dragoons  pursued  and  slaughtered  the  fugitives. 
When  Charles  saw,  for  the  first  time,  his  Highlanders  repulsed  and 
flying,  he  advanced  to  rally  them ;  but  Sir  Thomas  Sheridan  dissuaded 
him  from  the  fruitless  att«mpt.  The  entreaty  would  not  have  availed, 
accordiog  to  the  testimony  of  the  prince's  standard-bearer,  if  General 
Sullivan  had  not  led  the  prince's  horse  by  the  bridle  from  the  field. 
Whilst  some  Highland  troops  still  kept  their  ground,  Lord  Elcho,  it 
is  said,  rode  up  to  the  prince,  and  exhorted  him  to  mnke  one  fiual 
attempt  to  rally,  or,  at  least,  to  die  like  one  worthy  of  a  crown.  The 
reply  was  hesitating.  Lord  Elcho,  with  execrations,  turned  from  him, 
for  whom  be  bad  sacrificed  everything,  and  swore  never  to  see  his  face 
again ;  an  oath  which  he  kept. 

The  rebels  are  said  to  have  lost  about  a  thousand  men ;  and  among 
these  were  the  bravest  and  the  most  devoted  to  the  cause.  The  prince, 
after  dismissing  the  troops  which  followed  him,  went  to  Gortbleek, 
where  Lord  Lovat  was,  and  whence  he  sent  a  farewell  message  to  the 
remnant  of  his  army,  thanking  them  for  their  services,  but  desiring 
them  to  attend  to  their  own  preservation.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Invergarie,  near  Fort  Augustus,  where  he  took  leave  of  all  his  followers 
except  Sullivan,  O'Neil,  and  Burke,  a  servant  who  knew  the  country. 
Charles  bad  now  resolved  to  et>cape  to  France.  For  a  time  he  kept 
about  the  islands  of  North  and  South  Uist,  sometimes  in  fishermen's 
huts,  sometimes  subsisting  upon  the  bounty  of  the  islaudere,  but 
generally  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  privation.  Hunted  from  placo  to 
place  by  the  king's  troops,  his  adventures  are  scarcely  equalled  by  the 
fictions  of  any  romance.  General  Campbell  searolied  the  i^ands  of 
Barra  and  South  Uist  in  vain ;  and  Long  Island,  in  which  he  also  took 
shelter,  was  surrounded  by  frigates  and  ftloops  of  war.  In  this  peri- 
lous condition  Charles  remained  until  the  end  of  June,  when  be  was 
delivered  from  his  danger.  Flora  Macdouald}  the  daughter  of  Mac- 
donald  of  Melton,  in  the  isle  of  South  Uist,  was  the  generous  and 
courageous  woman  who  risked  her  life  to  save  that  of  the  prince. 
She  had  heard  of  his  misfortunes  and  dangers,  and  expre!<sed  a  wi^h 
to  assist  hino.  Charles  was  introduced  to  Flura,  who  undertook  to 
convey  him  to  Skye  as  her  maid,  dressed  in  female  attire.  As  no  one 
was  allowed  to  go  without  a  passport,  she  procured  one  for  hersi-lf  and 
her  supposed  maid,  Betty  Burke.  On  the  eveniu^;  before  they  were  to 
sail,  she  and  Lady  Clanronald  met  the  prince  at  a  place  near  Orma- 
dade,  on  the  seashore.  Whilst  they  were  at  supper  here,  news  came 
that  a  party  of  officers  and  soldiers  were  searchiug  Ormaclade  in  quest 
of  Charles.  Shortly  afterwards,  on  seeing  four  armed  cutters  at  a 
little  distance,  the  ladies  and  the  prince  bid  themselves  among  the 
rocks.  About  eight  in  the  evening  they  sailed ;  and  although  tlireat- 
ened  by  a  party  of  the  Macleod's  militia,  who  saw  them  from  the  shore, 
they  pursued  their  way  to  Kilbride  in  Skye.  Here  Flora  intended  to 
lodge  the  prince  at  Mugstot,  the  seat  of  Sir  Alexander  Macdonald,  but 
several  of  the  king's  soldiers  being  in  the  house,  he  was  sheltered  at 
the  house  of  Macdonald  of  Kingaburgh,  Sir  Alexander's  factor.  On 
the  following  day  Charles  changed  his  attire,  and  crossed  over  to 
Rosay,  where  he  lodged  for  some  time  in  a  cowhouse ;  but  growing 
impatient  in  this  retieat,  he  returned  to  Skye,  where  be  was  assisted 
by  the  Mackinnons,  and  by  their  aid  sailed  to  Loch  Nevis,  a  lake  in 
the  mainland,  where  he  was  put  ashore  on  the  5th  of  July.  Here  a 
number  of  the  king's  troops  were  stationed,  and  Charles  was  now 
enclosed  between  a  Une  of  posts  formed  by  the  officers  who  had 
notice  of  his  situation.    To  escape  this  danger,  he  was  forced,  with 
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a  friend,  to  creep  up  the  channel  of  a  brook  which  was  between  two  of 
these  posta.  He  was  accompanied  by  Maodonald  of  Qlcnaladale,  with 
whom,  after  surmounting  numerous  difficulties,  he  reached  the  hill  of 
Corado,  between  Kintail  and  Olenmoriston.  Here  he  found  some  of 
his  faithful  followers  liviog  in  a  cave :  wretched  and  altered  as  he  was, 
his  brave  adherents  knew  him,  and  fell  upon  their  knees.  **  He  had," 
says  Home,  "a  coat  of  coarse  dark-coloured  doth,  and  a  wretched 
yellow  wig,  with  a  bonnet  on  his  head.  His  brogues  were  tied  with 
thongs,  80  worn  that  they  would  hardly  keep  on  his  feet  His  shirt 
was  saffron,  and  he  had  not  another.'*  He  remained  in  this  cave  five 
weeks  and  three  days ;  and  not  even  the  reward  of  30,000^.  which 
was  offered  for  his  person,  would  have  tempted  these  poor  men,  who 
sheltered  the  wretched  descendant  of  the  Stuarts.  He  continued  his 
wanderings  for  many  weeks ;  sometimes  becoming  so  exhausted  from 
fatigue  and  want  of  food  that  he  could  not  walk  without  help :  at 
length,  after  many  narrow  escapes,  he  was  able  to  cross  Locharkaig, 
and  r«ach  the  fir-wood  near  Achuacarry.  Here  he  heard  from  his 
faithful  chieftains,  Locbiel  and  Cluuy,  that  they  were  at  Badenoch, 
where  he  might  with  some  risk  join  them.  About  the  29bh  of  August 
Charles  met  his  two  friends,  and  was  conducted  by  them  to  Letter- 
nilick,  a  remote  place  in  the  great  mountain  Benalder,  where  he 
remained  until  a  vessel  arrived  at  Lochnanuagh  to  convey  him  to 
France.  On  the  19th  of  September  he  reached  Boradale,  travelling 
only  by  nighty  and  sailed  for  France  on  the  20th ;  he  arrived  at  Morlaix 
in  Brittany  on  the  29th  of  September  1746.  During  the  wanderings 
of  tho  prince  the  secret  of  his  concealment  had  been  entrusted  to 
hundreds  of  persons  of  every  age  and  sex.  Flora  Macdonald  was  for 
some  time  confined  in  the  Tower,  but,  being  liberated,  she  found  a 
home  for  a  short  time  in  the  house  of  Lady  Primrose,  a  Jacobite  lady. 
No  organised  scheme  fur  oetablishing  Charles  Edward  upon  the  throne 
of  England  was  ever  afterwards  formed. 

Charles  was  received  in  France  with  professions  of  afieotion  from 
Louis  XV. ;  and,  until  his  departure  from  France  became  necessary 
to  insure  peace  with  England,  he  was  well  treated  by  the  French  king. 
In  1748,  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la*ChapeUe,  the  king  of  France  could 
not  allow  him  any  longer  to  remain  in  his  dominions.  Charles  long 
resisted  the  attempts  made  to  induce  him  to  leave  France ;  and  not* 
withstanding  a  letter  from  hia  father,  recommending  him  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  Louis,  he  remained  at  Paris.  At  length  Charles, 
in  stepping  out  of  a  coach  from  the  Opera,  was  seized,  and  sent  to 
Vincennes ;  and  he  was  afterwards  conducted  with  a  guard  out  of  the 
kingdom.  After  some  delay  he  repdred  to  Rome.  Charles  Edward 
married  a  princess  of  the  house  of  Stolberg  in  Germany,  who  survived 
him,  and  mariied  AlfierL  [Alfieri.]  The  union  was  not  happy,  and 
the  latter  period  of  the  prince's  life  was  disgraced  by  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation. He  had  no  issue  by  his  wife ;  but  he  left  a  natural  daughter, 
whom  he  created  Duchesa  of  Albany,  and  to  whom  he  bequeathed  a 
considerable  property.  For  many  years  Charles  aeems  to  have  cherished 
hopes  of  recovering  the  crown  of  Qreat  Britain ;  but  at  length,  when 
his  claims  ceased  to  be  sustained  by  any  foreign  power,  and  when  the 
courts  of  Europe  no  longer  gave  him  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  he 
took  the  title  of  Count  of  Albany,  and  sank  into  a  habit  of  life  strangely 
contrasted  with  his  former  activity.  He  died  on  the  Slst  of  January 
1788.  Notwithstanding  his  failings,  Charles  Edward  possessed  much 
energy  and  fortitude.  His  brother,  Henry  Benedict,  who  was  created 
by  the  old  Pretender  Duke  of  York,  aud  afterwards  made  Curdinal 
York,  was  the  last  representative  of  the  royal  house  of  Stuart  Henry 
Benedict  died  at  Rome  in  1807. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  a  claim  set  up  within  the  last  few 
years  by  two  brothers,  John  Sobieski  and  Charles  Edward,  whose  name 
appears  to  be  Hay-Allan,  but  who  called  themselves  Stuart,  who,  in 
'  Tales  of  the  Century,  or  Sketches  of  the  Romance  of  History  between 
the  years  1746  and  1846,' and  elsewhere,  attempted  to  persuade  the 
world  that  they  were  the  descendants  of  a  son  of  Charles  Edward 
Stuart  by  his  wife  the  Princess  Louisa,  who  was  surreptitiously  banded 
over  to  an  agent  of  the  Hanoverian  government,  and  by  him  conveyed 
to  Scotland  and  brought  up  under  the  name  of  Hay  as  his  own  son. 
Their  story  was  investigated,  and  dearly  shown  to  be  a  fiction,  in  the 
'  Quarterly  Review,'  vol.  Ixxxi. 

STUART,  ARABELLA,  or  ARBELLA,  often  styled,  both  by  her 
contemporaries  and  by  subsequent  writers,  the  Lady  Arabella,  was  the 
only  child  of  Charles  Stuart,  duke  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of 
Henry,  lord  Darnley,  the  father  of  James  I.  James  and  she  therefore 
were  full  cousins.  Her  mother  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir 
WUliam  Cavendish,  father  of  the  first  Earl  of  Devonshire.  The  birth 
of  the  Lady  Arabella  has  been  variously  placed  from  1574  to  1577, 
but  the  most  probable  year  is  1575.  The  Lady  Arabella  stood  in  the 
same  degree  of  relationship  to  Elizabeth  that  James  himself  did 
through  bis  mother ;  both  were  great-grandchildren  of  Henry  YIIL's 
eldest  sister  Margaret ;  James  through  his  mother,  Queen  Mary,  and 
her  father  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  son  of  that  princess  by  her  first 
husband;  Arabella,  by  her  father,  Charles  Stuart^  and  his  mother, 
Margaret  Douglas,  the  daughter  of  tho  English  princess  by  her  second 
husband,  Arohibidd  Douglas,  earl  of  Angua  She  was  born  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  during  the  reign  of  Elisabeth  that  drounutanoe  was  openly 
stated  by  Parsons,  the  Jesuit  (in  his  'Conference  about  the  next 
Succession  to  the  Crown,'  published  under  the  name  of  Dolman,  in 
1594),  aa  giving  her  daim  to  the  throne  an  advantage  over  that  of  the 


Scottish  king.  At  all  events  she  was  undoubtedly,  before  the  birth  cC 
his  son  Henry,  in  February  1594,  the  next  in  order  of  succeacioa  to 
James;  and  if  he  had  died  without  issue,  she  would  bitTe  beea 
Elizabeth's  heir,  upon  the  same  principle  that  he  wajs  ao  accounted. 

The  position  in  which  she  was  thus  placed  by   her  illaatrioQa 
descent,  and  near  connection  with  the  thrones  both  of  CngUusd  acd 
Scotland,  forms  the  key  to  the  sad  histoiy  of  the  Ladj  Arabella. 
While  she  was  yet  very  young,  it  is  said  that  her  couain.   King 
James,  wished  to  have  her   married  to  her  relation.   Lord  Esate 
Stuart,  whom  he  looked  upon  as  his  heir  in  case  he   should   die 
childless,  and  whom  he  had  created  Duke  of   Lennox ;    but  iim 
scheme,  which  must  have  been  projected  before  1583,  the  year  io 
which  Esme,  duke  of  Lennox,  died,  was  defeated  by  the  oppoaitkc 
of  Elizabeth.    When  she  grew  up,  other  matrimonial  apecnlatiom 
were  entertained  with  regard  to  her,  some  by  herself,  some  by  others; 
for  a  full  account  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  '  Biog.  Brit,' 
and  to  Mr.  Disraeli's  paper  on  '  The  Loves  of  the  Lady  Arabella,*  in  hij 
'Curiosities  of  Literature'  (pp.   357-363,  edit,   of  1838).     She  first 
became  an  object  of  general  public  attention  by  the  manner  in  which 
her  name  was  brought  forward  in  1603,  immediately  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  in  the  afiair  of  the  alleged  plot  called  '  The  Main,'  for 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  tried:   one  of  the  charges  against 
Raleigh  was,  that  he  designed  to  raise  the  Lady  Arabella  to  the  throne, 
under  the  protection  of  Spain.    There  is  not  the   least  probabilitj 
however  that  any  such  design  was  ever  entertained ;  it  is  at  any  rate 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  Lady  Arabella  knew  nothing  of  it 
(Howell's  'State  Trials,'  ii.  1-60;  Jardine's  *  Criminal  Trials/  L  3S9> 
620;    Lingard's  'History  of  England,'  ix.   8-18;    Tytler's  'Life  of 
Raleigh,'  pp.  257-301.)    But  her  situation  was  a  sufficiently  difficdi 
and  dangerous  one,  without  this  unfounded  suspicion  or  imputatioiQ; 
the  more  especially  as  she  appears  to  have  been  entirely  dependent 
even  for  subsistence  upon  the  bounty  of  the  crown.     James's  wish 
evidently  was,  that  she  should  remain  unmarried ;  but  in  Febniaiy 
1609,  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  love  affair  in  which  she  was  engaged 
with  a  companion  of  her  childhood  Mr.  William  Seymour,  second  soe 
of  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford ;  and 
although  both  parties  were  called  before  the  council,  and  there  sharplj 
reprimanded  and  warned  to  take  heed  of  what  they  were  about,  tbar 
affection  disregarding  all  consequences,  they  managed  to  get  secretlj 
married  very  soon  after.    The  marriage  was  discovered  in  the  summer 
of  the  following  year,  1610;   on  which  Seymour  was  imniediatelj 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  the  lady  placed  under  cu&tody  in  the 
house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth,  from  which  it  was  some  months 
after  ordered  that  she  should  be  transferred  to  Durham,  there  to 
remain  under  charge  of  the  bishop.    This  marriage  probably  excited 
James's   alarm    and    fury  the    more,    inasmuch  as    the    Seymours 
inherited  a  claim  to  the  crown  which  many  persons  thought  better 
than  his  own,  in  vii*tue  of  their  descent  from  Mary,  the  youngst 
sister  of  Henry  VIIL,   upon  whose  representatives  that  king  had 
settled  the  succession,  in  case  of  fidlure  of  his  own  issue,  by  a  will 
which  an  act  of  parliament  had  certainly  authorised  him  to  make 
[Henry  Vlll.]      The  Lady  Arabella  had  scarcely  set  out   on  her 
forced  journey  to  the  north,  in  April  1611,  when  she  was  taken  ill,  or 
professed  to  be  taken  ill,  at  Ilighgate ;  and  here  in  consequence  she 
remained  for  six  days,  whence  she  was  removed  first  to  Bamet,  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  eleven  days,  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Confers,  at 
East  Baroet,  where  she  was  kept,  till  contriving  to  elude  the  vigilance 
of  her  keepers,  she  sot  out,  disguised  in  male  apparel,  and,  attended  by 
a  Mr.  Mark  ham,  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday  the 
3rd  of  June,  took  hone  at  a*  little  inn  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant, 
and  about  six  o'clock  reached  Blackwall,  where,  going  into  a  boat  that 
was  in  readiness,  she  was  rowed  down  the  river,  and  next  morning  was 
taken  on  board  a  French  vessel  that  waited  for  her  and  her  husband 
at  Lee.    Seymour  meanwhile  had  also  contrived  to  effect  his  escape 
from  the  Tower ;  but  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  so  soon  as 
had  been  agreed  upon,  the  vessel  set  sail  without  him,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  make  a  bargain  with  a  coaster  from  Newcastle  to  take  him 
across  to  Flanders,  which  he  reached  in  safety.     His  wife  was  not  so 
fortunate;  a  small  ship  of  war  was  immediately  despatched  from  the 
Downs  to  intercept  her,  and  she  was  captured  in  Calais  Roads.    She 
and  Seymour  never  again  met.    She  was  thrown  into   the  Tower, 
where  sickness,  sorrow,  and  ill-treatment,  after  some  time  deprived 
the  poor  victim  of  her  senses,  and  she  died  insane  in  her  prison,  on 
the  27th  of  September  1615.     Many  of  her  letters  that  have  been 
preserved,  and  which  have  been  printed   by  Mr.    Disraeli,   Ballard 
('Memoirs  of  British  Ladies'),  and  others,  show  that  the  Lady  Arabella 
united  no  ordinary  talent  and  literary  acoomplisliment  to  her  high 
spirit  and  passionate  strength  of  character ;  and  she  also  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  considerable  share  of  personal  beauty.     Seymour  was  not 
only  permitted  to  return  to  England  the  year  after  the  death  of  his  wife^ 
but  was  the  eame  year  created  a  baronet ;  and,  his  father  havmg  died 
previously,  he  became  Earl  of  Hertford  on  the  decease  of  his  grandfather, 
in  1621,  and  in  1640  was  made  Marquis  of  Hertford,  under  which  title 
he  makes  a  considerable  figure  in  the  history  of  the  oivil  war,  in 
which  he  fought  on  Uie  side  of  the  crown,  although  he  had  allied  him- 
self to  the  parliamentary  general  the  Earl  of  Essex  by  marrying  his 
sister.    He  just  lived  to  witness  the  Restoration,  and  to  be  restored 
by  Charles  XL  to  the  dukedom  of  Somerset,  which  had  been  forfeit^ 
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as  it  had  been  aoquired,  by  his  great-graodfather  the  Protector ;  he 
died  24th  October  1660.  It  is  worthy  of  being  noted,  that  to  ooe  of 
his  daughters  by  his  second  wife,  he  gave  the  name  of  her  whom  he 
had  first  loved  and  had  not  foigotten. 

STUART,  GILBERT,  LL.D.,  was  the  son  of  Mr.  George  Stuart, 
who  was  related  to  the  learned  grammarian  Ruddiman,  and  filled  the 
ofiSce  of  professor  of  Humaoity,  or  Latin,  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  mnoh  reputation,  till  his  death  in  1793.  Gilbert  was  bom 
at  Edinburgh,  aocordiog  to  the  common  account,  in  1746 ;  bnt  in 
1742,  according  to  Kerr's  '  Memoirs  of  Smellie '  (i.  499,  and  ii.  2).  He 
wsa  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law ;  but  a  passion  for  general 
literature  early  took  possession  of  him,  and  drew  him  off  from  his 
legal  studies,  so  that  he  never  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  first  made 
himself  known  by  his  '  Historical  Disquisition  coDcerning  the  Anti* 
^uity  of  the  British  Gonstitution»'  which  he  published  in  1767,  and 
whioh  was  held  to  have  so  much  merit,  that  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh immediately  bestowed  upon  the  youthful  author  the  degree  of 
LL.D.  In  the  following  year  appeared  his  'View  of  Society  in 
Europe,  in  its  Progress  from  Rudeness  to  Refinement;  or.  Inquiries 
concerning  the  History  of  Laws,  Government,  and  Manners.'  This 
work,  which  reached  a  second  edition  in  1778,  displayed  great  reading, 
as  well  as  ingenuity  of  speculation.  Soon  after  it  first  appeared,  the 
professorship  of  public  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  became 
vacant,  and  Stuart  applied  to  the  erown  for  the  appointment,  but 
unsuccessfully,  in  consequence,  as  he  conceived,  of  the  interference 
of  the  Principal,  Dr.  Robertson.  This  notion,  and  the  event  out  of 
which  it  arose,  had  a  great  influence  on  the  future  course  of  Stuart's 
life  and  literary  labours.  If  Bobertson  really  did  use  his  influence  to 
prevent  his  appointment  to  the  academical  chair,  it  Is  believed  that 
his  reason  was,  the  character  for  dissipation  and  intemperance  which 
Stuart  had  already  established  for  himself,  notwithstiinding  his  occa- 
sional hard  reading  and  violent  paroxysms  of  study.  From  this  time 
he  evinced,  in  addition  to  his  unfortunate  habits  of  life,  a  temper  the 
most  malignant,  and  revengeful,  which  went  far  to  destroy  all  the 
value  of  his  undoubted  learning  and  talents.  On  his  failure  in  the 
matter  of  the  professorship,  he  left  Edinburgh  for  London,  but  with- 
out leaving  behind  him  his  personal  resentments,  which  seem  to  have 
comprehended  the  general  body  of  the  literary  men  of  his  native  city. 
In  London,  where  he  resided  from  1768  to  1773,  he  is  understood  to 
have  been  chiefly  employed  in  writing  for  the  '  Monthly  Review.'  But 
he  also  found  time  to  produce,  in  1772,  a  satirical  attack  upon  the 
newly  published  Latin  Grammar  of  Dr.  Adam,  the  rector  of  the  High 
School  of  Edinburgh,  under  the  title  of  'Animadversions  on  Mr. 
Adam*s  Grammar,  by  Jo.  Rich.  Bushby ; '  and  he  is  also  understood 
to  have  been  the  writer  of  other  papers  in  ridicule  both  of  Adam  and 
of  his  book,  which  appeared  about  the  same  time  in  the  '  Weekly 
Magaaine,'  recently  begun  at  Edinburgh  by  Walter  Ruddiman,  the 
nephew  of  the  grammarian.  Stuart  (and  his  father,  who  is  believed 
to  have  assisted  him)  had  two  special  reasons  for  these  aggressions  : 
the  new  grammar  was  designed  to  supplant  that  of  their  relation 
Ruddiman,  and  Adam  was  besides  a  great  ally  of  Principal  Robertson. 
In  1772,  also,  Stuart  edited  (anonymously)  the  posthumous  work  of 
Francis  Stoughton  Sullivan,  LL.D.,  entitled  '  Lectures  on  the  Feudal 
and  English  Laws.' 

In  1773  he  returned  to  Edinburgh;  and  then  he  and  Mr.  William 
Smellie,  the  printer  (a  man  of  talent  and  considerable  literary  acquire- 
ment), set  up  together  a  new  monthly  periodical,  entitled  '  The  Edin- 
burgh Magazine  and  Review.'  The  first  number  of  this  publication, 
which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  origioal '  Edinburgh  Review ' 
established  in  1764,  in  which  Dr.  Robertson,  Adam  Smith,  &c  were 
writers,  appeared  in  October  1773,  the  47th  and  last  in  August  1776. 
The  general  spirit  of  tiie  articles,  especially  of  those  written  by  Stuart, 
was  of  such  unsparing  severity,  instigated  too,  as  was  oonoeived,  in 
many  oases  by  his  personal  resentments,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
attraction  of  no  common  ability,  a  public  feeling  was  at  last  aroused 
against  the  work,  which  compelled  its  conductors  to  give  it  up.  A  list 
of  Stuart's  reviews  and  other  oommunicationB  is  given  in  Kerr's  <  Life 
of  Smellie,'  L  403-405.  Of  the  former  the  most  remarkable  was  an 
article  on  the  first  volume  of  Henry's  '  History  of  Great  Britain,'  the 
first  of  a  series  of  ferocious  attacks  on  that  work  by  Stuart,  of  which 
a  full  account  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  '  Calamities  of  Authors.' 
They  were  continued  in  the  *  Political  Herald'  and  the  'English 
Review,'  two  periodical  works  in  which  Stuart  engaged  when  he 
returned  to  London  some  years  after  this,  and  the  proprietor  of  which 
was  his  countryman  Mr.  John  Murray,  the  father  of  the  present 
eminent  publisher  of  the  same  name.  But  meanwhile  he  produced 
several  additional  works  in  his  own  name  while  he  still  remained  at 
Edinburgh ;  his  '  Observations  oonceming  the  Public  Law  and  Consti- 
tntional  History  of  Scotland/  8vo,  Edinburgh,  1779  (an  attack  upon 
the  introductory  book  of  Dr.  Robertson's  *  History ') ;  his  '  History  of 
the  Establishment  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  in  Scotland,'  4to, 
London,  1780;  and  his  'History  of  Scotland  from  the  Establishment 
of  the  Reformation  to  the  Death  of  Queen  Mary,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  Londoni 
1782,  another  attack  upon  Robertson,  founded  on  his  alleged  unfair 
treatment  of  the  Scottish  queen,  whom  Stuart  sealously  defends  from 
idl  the  charges  brought  against  her.  These  works  all  drew  consider- 
able attention  in  their  day,  but  they  are  now  little  read;  the  amount 
of  learning  and  thought  which  they  contain  has  not  proved  sufficient 


to  buoy  up  the  large  portion  of  them  composed  of  inconclusive  uneatiS' 
factory  speculation,  and  the  sophistry  of  mere  passion  and  party  spirit. 
They  are  all  written  however  with  much  force  and  vivacity  of  style. 
Stuart  returned  once  more  to  London  in  1782;  and  he  appears  to  have 
been  principally  employed  in  conducting  the  two  publications  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Murray,  already  mentioned,  for  the  next  four  years.  But 
jaundice  and  dropsy,  brought  on  and  fed  by  persevering  dissipation, 
had  by  the  end  of  this  space  oompletely  undermined  his  constitution. 
He  returned  to  Scotland  in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1786,  and  died 
in  his  father's  house  at  Musselburgh,  on  the  18th  of  August  in  that 
year. 

(Kerr's  Memoirs  of  Smdlie;  Disraeli's  Cdlamiiiet  of  Authon; 
Chalmers's  Life  of  Ruddiman.) 

STUART,  GILBERT  CHARLES,  sometimes  called  American  Stuart, 
was  bom  at  Narraganset,  Rhode  Island,  U.S.,  of  Scotch  parents, 
in  1765.  Evincing  early  considerable  skill  in  taking  pencil  likenesses, 
he  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  travelling  artist  named  Alexander, 
whom  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  through  the  southern  states,  and 
afterwards  to  Scotland.  Alexander  died  shortly  after  their  arrival  in 
Edinburgh,  but  young  Stuart  found  friends  there,  and  is  said,  in  some 
of  the  notices  of  him  published  in  this  country,  to  have  graduated  at 
Glasgow  University.  This  however  may  bo  doubted,  as,  according  to 
his  American  biographers,  he  had  returned  to  America  and  was 
established  at  Newport  as  a  portrait-painter  in  1773.  The  revolution 
however  interfered  so  seriously  with  his  pursuits  that  in  1776  he  pro- 
ceeded to  London,  and  there  he  seems  for  a  time  to  have  led  a  very 
irregular  life,  depending  for  a  subsistence  as  much  on  his  musical  skiU 
as  on  his  pencil ;  and  for  awhile  he  officiated  as  organist  at  a  church  in 
Foste]>lane,  City.  About  1777  however  he  was  introduced  to  his  coun- 
tryman Benjamin  West,  who  reoeived  him  into  his  studio  as  a  pupil  and 
assistant,  and  under  him  he  msde  rapid  progress.  In  1781  he  com* 
menced  practice  in  London  on  his  own  account,  and  found  numerous 
and  liberal  patrons;  his  broad  effective  style  gaining  very  general 
favour,  and  Reynolds  and  other  leading  English  artists  assisting  him 
with  the  most  friendly  liberality.  Among  his  more  eminent  sitters 
during  his  residence  in  London  were,  George  III.,  the  Prince  of  Wales 
(afterwards  Geoige  lY.),  John  Kemble,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Benjamin 
West,  WooUett  the  engraver,  Alderman  Boydell,  and  other  distin* 
guished  artists  and  patrons  of  art  But  he  had  always  been  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  though  he  curbed  them  for  awhile,  as  be  became 
prosperous  he  slackened  the  reins^  and  eventually  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  London.  He  removed  first  to  Dublin,  where  his  convivial  habits 
found  ample  encouragement;  and  then  to  Paris.  In  the  French 
metropolis  his  American  parentage  attracted  many  leadingpolitioians 
to  his  studio :  while  here  he  painted  a  portrait  of  Louis  XVI. 

In  1793  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  his  European  reputation 
having  preceded  him,  he  became  at  once  the  leading  portrait-painter 
of  that  city.  But,  ambitious  of  painting  Washington,  he  in  the 
following  year  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  there  painted  what  is 
acknowledged  to  be  the  standard  portrait  of  the  greatest  of  Americans. 
On  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Washington,  Stuart 
removed  there;  but  in  1806  or  1807  he  settled  in  Boston,  where  he 
continued  to  reside  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  July  1828.  He 
left  a  widow  and  daughters,  for  whose  benefit  about  300  of  his  paint- 
ings were  ooUected  and  exhibited  at  the  Boston  Atheneum.  Stuart 
painted  a  large  proportion  of  the  moat  eminent  of  his  countrymen, 
including  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  four  other  American  presidents. 
His  last  work  was  a  portrait  of  John  Quincy  Adams.  His  original 
portrait  of  Washington  is  in  the  Boston  Athensdum.  Our  National 
Ghdleiy  possesses  three  portraits  by  him — Benjamin  West,  and  the 
engravers  William  Woollett  and  John  HalL  Stuart  is  the  greatest 
portrait-painter  America  has  yet  produced,  and  in  male  por^aits  he 
ranks  along  with  the  best  English  portrait-painters.  His  style  is  free, 
manly,  and  unaffected ;  his  likenesses  were  regarded  as  faithful  by 
thoee  familiar  with  his  sitters ;  and  the  expression  of  his  heads  is 
intellectual  and  characteristic. 

STUART,  JAMES,  frequently  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Athenian  Stuart,  was  born  in  Creed-lane,  Ludgate-street,  London,  in 
1718,  of  parents  in  a  very  humble  rank  of  life,  and  by  the  death  of  his 
father  he  was  left  at  a  very  early  age  the  eldest  of  a  family  reduced 
by  that  event  almost  to  indigence.  Beyond  this  no  particulars  are 
known  relative  to  the  intervening  period  before  he  could  at  all  have 
contributed  to  the  support  of  the  family  by  his  penciL  In  the 
absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that 
his  education  must  have  been  a  very  slender  one ;  and  that  in  all  pro- 
bability he  had  received  very  little  instruction,  if  any,  in  drawing, 
when  the  talent  he  showed  for  it  recommended  him  to  Goupy,  who 
kept  a  shop  in  the  Strand,  and  who  employed  him  to  design  and  paint 
ladies'  fans — a  branch  of  art  at  that  time  greatly  in  vogue,  and  more 
encouraged  than  any  higher  kind  of  painting.  Such  was  the  school 
in  whidh  the  future  investigator  of  Athens  and  its  monuments  was 
trained.  Fortunately,  Goupy  himself  was  an  artist  of  some  ability, 
both  as  an  engraver  and  painter  in  body  colours^  and,  being  acquainted 
with  the  works  of  the  best  masters^  his  instructions  were  no  doubt 
advantageous  to  Stuart.  He  continued  with  Goupy  till  about  1742, 
when  he  set  out  for  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  himself. 
Little  more  is  known  of  him  during  his  residence  in  Italy  than  that^ 
after  staying  at  Rome  nearly  seven  years,  industriously  oooupied  in 
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paictiDg,  ho  emltraced  the  offer  made  to  him  by  his  friend  KeTett  and 
Gavlii  Hamilton  of  joining  them  in  an  excursion  to  Greece ;  though 
Hamilton,  who  was  probably  the  originator  of  the  Bcheme,  afterwards 
declined  accompanying  them. 

Revett  (Nicholas,  second  son  of  John  Hevett,  of  Brandeston  Hall, 
Suffolk)  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  better  qualified  by  education 
for  an  undertaking  which  required  some  knowledge  of  antiquity, 
whereas  Stuart  may  be  thought  to  have  been  very  ill  prepared.  He 
had  however,  during  bis  long  residence  at  Rome,  applied  himself  so 
diligently  to  the  study  both  of  the  classical  tongues  and  of  arohseology, 
at  the  College  della  Propaganda,  as  to  be  able  to  give  proof  of  his 
proficiency  in  a  Latin  dissertation,  '  De  Obelisco  usesaris  Augasti 
Campo  Martis  nuperrim^  effosso,'  dedicated  to  Viscount  Malton,  and 
printed  in  1750,  at  the  pope's  expense.  Whether  either  hims^  or 
bis  companion  had  paid  particular  attention  to  architecture  is  doubt- 
ful, or  rather  the  probability  is  that  they  were  acquainted  with  it 
merely  as  a  collateral  branch  of  art.  At  all  events  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  it  should  have  been  reserved  for  two  painters  to  show 
the  world  what  Grecian  architecture  was,  and  thereby  lead  to  a  com- 
plete revolution  in  architectural  taste.  Having  previously  issued  a 
prospectus  of  their  undertaking,  and  raised  funds  for  their  tour  by 
Bubsciiptions  received  from  England,  the  travellers  quitted  Rome  in 
March  1750;  and  after  passing  some  time  at  Venice,  made  an  excur- 
sion to  Pola  in  the  foUowiug  July,  where  they  employed  themselves 
three  months  in  making  drawings  of  the  amphitheatre,  &c,  which 
however  formed  no  part  of  their  original  work,  and  remained  unpub- 
luihed  till  181G,  when  they  first  appeared  in  a  fourth  or  supplementary 
volume,  edited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Woods.  la  March  1751  they  reached 
Athens,  where  they  remained  till  about  the  end  of  1753 ;  and  while 
there  Stuart  met  with  Mr.  Dawkins,  a  lover  of  ancient  art,  the  com- 
panion and  patron  of  Wood  (author  of  '  Ruins  of  Palmyra '),  and  who 
afterwards  proved  a  most  liberal  patron  to  Stuart  also  on  his  return  to 
England,  affording  him  both  encouragement  and  assistanoe  in  pre- 
paring his  maierialB  for  publication.  Dawkins  himself  however  did 
not  live  to  see  the  'Antiquities  of  Athens'  in  a  published  form,  for 
he  died  about  two  years  before  the  work  was  brought  out. 

Stuart  and  his  companion  returned  to  England  in  the  beginning  of 
1755 ;  but  it  was  not  until  several  years  afttrwards  (1762)  that  the 
first  volume  of  the  '  Antiquities '  was  published.  Stuart  appears  to 
have  had  by  far  the  greater  share  in  the  labour,  and  the  literary  part 
is  ascribed  entirely  to  him. '  The  work  was  well  received  by  the 
learned,  and  by  artists,  notwithstanding  that,  owing  to  the  delay  in 
bringing  it  out^  the  subject  had  been  forestalled  by  Leroi's  '  Ruines,' 
&c  [Leroi.]  The  greater  care  bestowed  upon  the  English  work 
I^Mve  it  however  a  permanent  architectural  value,  while  the  rival  one 
has  fallen  into  disrepute  as  untrustworthy,  and,  though  by  a  pro- 
febsioual  architect,  as  being  more  pictorial  than  antiquarian.  Perhaps 
lb  was  rather  an  advantage  to  Stuart^  that  in  examining  Grecian  archi- 
tecture he  was  unbiassed  by  any  previous  professional  prejudices,  and 
had  nothing  to  unlearn.  Still  it  was  not  every  one  who  was  satisfied 
with  the  first  portion  of  the  'Antiquities;'  for  Winckelmann  has 
spoken  of  it  very  disparagingly  in  a  letter  to  Fuessli,  where  he  hints 
that  it  had  disappointed  many  persons  both  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
Its  success  however  admits  of  no  dispute.  There  was  considerable 
encouragement  afforded  just  then  to  such  studies;  and  it  was  about 
the  same  time  that  Adam  published  his  work  on  Diocletian's  Palace 
[Adali],  while  Wood's  'Ruins  of  Palmyra'  and  'Ruins  of  Baalbec' 
had  appeared  a  few  years  previously,  and  the  '  Ionian  Antiquities ' 
somewhat  later. 

The  patronage  and  encouragement  which  Stuart  received  did  not 
cause  him  to  prosecute  the  continuation  of  his  work  yery  diligently, 
for  the  second  volume  was  not  entirely  completed,  and  the  third  only 
in  progress,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  Neither  was  he  very  eager  to 
avail  himself  to  the  extent  he  might  have  done  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  as  a  practising  architect  His  patrons,  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Lord  Anson,  &c,  had  aided  him  so  effectually  (the  latter 
bestowing  on  him  the  appointment  of  Greenwich  Hospital),  that  he 
was  now  in  easy  circumstances,  and  willingly  relaxed  from  that  con- 
tinued exertion  which  prudence  no  longer  imposed  upon  him  as  a 
duty.  His  employment  as  an  architect  was  consequently  by  no  means 
equal  to  what  his  celebrity  would  have  obtained  for  him.  His  princi- 
pal work  is  the  cbapel  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  as  rebuilt  by  him,  after 
being  destroyed  by  fire;  but  although  beautiful  as  regards  the  details, 
and  the  individual  decorations  borrowed  from  Grecian  architecture, 
it  u,  if  considered  as  a  whole,  very  far  from  Grecian  in  character. 
For  Lord  Anson  he  built  a  mansion  iu  St^  James's-square,  and  also 
seveml  ornamental  structures,  in  imitation  of  antique  models,  in  the 
grounds  of  that  nobleman*s  seat  at  Shuckburgh.  He  also  erected 
Mrs.  Montagu's  house,  Portman-square,  and  some  other  private  man- 
sions, but  none  of  any  particular  note  for  their  architecture. 
^  Stuart  was  twice  married.  When  he  had  reached  the  mature  age  of 
^ixtyseven,  he  took  for  his  second  wife  a  yery  young  woman,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children :  among  them  a  son,  who  entered  the  navy, 
and  died  in  1800.  Another  boy,  who  is  said  to  have  exhibited  an 
extraordinary  talent  for  drawing,  was  carried  off  by  the  small-pox  not 
very  long  before  his  father's  death,  which  occurred  on  the  2nd  of 
February  1788.  Another  son,  bom  (April  13, 1788)  two  months  after 
his  father's  death,  entered  the  navy  and  attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant. 


and  survived  till  1S67.     The  second  volume  of  the  '  Antiquities'  was 
edited  by  Newton  in  1790,  and  the  third  by  Beverley  in  1794. 

Between  Stuart  and  his  colleague  Rerett  some  differences  appear  to 
have  taken  place  relative  to  the  management  of  their  joint  publication, 
which  were  arranged  by  Stuart  purchasing  Revett's  share  in  it  and 
such  materials  as  he  had  provided  towards  the  completion.  Having 
got  rid  of  that  engagement,  Revett  undertook  a  second  antiquarian 
expedition  at  the  expense  of  the  Dilettanti  Society,  for  the  purpoae  of 
exploring  the  remains  of  ancient  architecture  in  Ionia.  The  result  of 
this  tour,  which  occupied  him  about  two  yean  in  company  with  Dr. 
Chandler,  was  the  '  Ionian  Antiquities,'  the  first  volume  of  which  was 
published  in  1769.  Like  Stuart,  he  afterwards  practised  as  an  archi- 
tect, was  employed  by  Lord  le  Despencer  at  West  Wycombe,  and 
erected  the  church  at  Ayot,  St  Lawrence,  Herts,  but  was  so  far  from 
realising  an  independence  that  he  die'd  in  very  straitened  oircumstances 
in  1804,  at  the  age  of  eighty -two. 

STUBBE,  HENRY,  was  a  remarkable  example  of  temporary  cele- 
brity followed  by  nearly  complete  neglect  and  oblivion,  the  conse- 
quence of  great  natural  talents  and  acquired  knowledge  not  being 
matched  with  a  sufficiency  of  judgment,  and  of  there  ohandng  to  be 
little  or  nothing  in  a  considerable  mass  of  literary  produce  which 
has  not  been  superseded  by  later  works  or  by  the  progress  of  discovery. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  bom  at  Partney,  near 
Spilsbye  in  Lincolnshire,  28th  February  1631.  He  spent  his  early 
boyhood  in  Ireland,  whither  his  father  had  transferrdd  himself  and 
his  family  on  adopting  the  doctrines  of  the  Baptists ;  but  after  his 
death  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  in  1641  drove  the  widow  and 
her  son  back  to  England,  upon  which  young  Stubbe  was  put  to  Weat- 
minster  school,  then  presided  over  by  Bu^by,  with  whom  he  became 
a  great  favourite.  In  1649  he  was  elected  a  student  of  Christchurch, 
Oxford ;  wher^  although  he  made  himself  many  enemies  by  his 
conceit  and  arrogance,  he  is  said  to  have  prosecuted  his  classical 
studies  with  such  success,  that  while  still  an  undergraduate  he  used 
to  discourse  in  the  public  schools  in  very  fluent  Greek.  He  had  before 
going  to  the  university  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Harry  Vane^  from 
whom  he  received  much  substantial  kindness ;  and  this  counection 
naturally  attached  him  to  ^he  parliamentary  cause — for  which  how* 
ever  he  used  to  declare  in  after-Ufe  that  he  never  had  any  real 
affection.  But  for  a  considerable  time  he  exerted  himself  with  much 
seeming  zeal  on  that  side  in  various  ways.  After  he  had  taken  his 
degree  of  KA.  he  went  to  Scotland  in  1653,  and  served  a  couple  of 
years  in  the  army  there ;  and  then,  having,  on  returning  to  Oxford, 
and  taking  his  masters  d^ree,  been  made  under-librarian  of  the 
Bodleian,  he  got  himself  turned  out  after  about  two  years,  both  from 
that  office  and  his  studentship,  by  a  succession  of  violent  pamphlets 
which  he  published  against  the  existing  condition  of  both  church  and 
state,  under  the  titles  of '  A  Vindication  of  Sir  Harry  Vane ; '  '  An 
Essay  on  the  Good  Old  Cause ; '  and  '  Light  Shining  out  of  Darkness, 
with  an  Apology  for  the  Quakera'  Upon  this  catastrophe  he  betook 
himself  to  Stradford^on-Avon,  and  there  practised  as  a  physician  till 
the  Restoration,  when  he  presented  himself  to  receive  confirmation 
at  the  hands  of  his  diocesan,  and  in  1661  was  sent  out  to  Jamaica 
with  the  title  of  his  majesty's  physician  for  that  island ;  but,  finding 
the  climate  not  to  agree  with  him,  he  soon  returned  and  re-establbhed 
himself  at  Stratford,  from  which,  after  some  time,  he  removed  to 
Warwick,  where  he  continued  to  reside  till  he  met  with  his  death,  by 
being  drowned  in  attempting  to  make  his  way  across  a  river  between 
Bath  and  Bristol,  on  the  12th  of  July  1676.  Stubbe,  who  seems  to 
have  had  no  principle,  began  to  write  against  bis  old  political  friends 
and  bis  former  political  opinions  as  suon  as  the  king  returned;  but 
his  only  writings  after  the  Restoration  that  are  now  remembered  are 
his  attacks  upon  the  Royal  Society,  the  principal  of  which  is  hie 
answer  to  Sprat  and  Glanville,  entitled  '  Legends  no  History,  or  a 
Specimen  of  some  Animadversions  upon  the  History  of  the  Royal 
Society ;  together  with  the  Plus  Ultra  of  Mr.  Glanville  reduced  to  a 
Non  Plus,'  4to,  1670.  But  here  too  he  wasted  his  powers  in  a  cause 
with  which  posterity  has  not  sympathised.  Anthony  Wood,  who  was 
his  contemporary  at  Oxford,  has  drawn  his  character  graphically 
enough.  He  was^  Wood  says,  "  the  most  noted  Zjatinist  and  Grecian 
of  his  age ;  was  a  singular  mathematician,  and  thoroughly  read  in  all 
political  matters,  councils,  ecclesiastical  and  profane  histories  :  had  a 
voluble  tongue,  and  seldom  hesitated  either  in  public  disputes  or 
common  discourse ;  had  a  voice  big  and  magisterial,  and  a  mind  equal 
to  it ;  was  of  an  high  generous  nature,  soomed  money  and  ricbei^  and 
the  adorers  of  them;  was  accounted  a  very  good  physiciaD,  and 
excellent  in  the  things  belonging  to  that  profession,  as  botany,  ana- 
tomy, and  chemistry."  Stubbe,  with  all  his  vast  memory  for  words 
and  facts,  was  plainly  destitute  of  the  faculty  of  distinguishing^  in  any 
complexity,  right  from  wrong,  or  truth  from  falsehood.  Wood 
admits  that  he  altogether  wanted  even  oommon  discretion. 

STUBBS,  GEORGE,  an  eminent  animal  painter  and  anatomist^  was 
bom  at  Liverpool  in  1724,  and  settled  in  London.  He  ezcialled 
especially  in  the  portraits  of  horses*  Fuseli  observei^  with  oonsider- 
able  truth,  though  as  his  wont,  whether  for  praise  or  censure,  in  too 
broad  and  unqualified  a  vein,  **  That  his  skill  in  comparative  anatomy 
never  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  style  in  forms,  if  it  were  nsk 
eminently  proved  by  his  Phaeton  with  the  Horses  of  the  Sun,  would 
be  evident  from  all  his  other  figures,  which,  when  human«  are  seldom 
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more  than  iho  attendants  on  some  animal;  while  the  style  of  the 
aoimals  themseWeB  depended  entirely  on  the  individual  before  him : 
his  tiger,  for  grandeur,  has  never  been  equalled;  his  lions  are,  to 
those  of  Kubens,  what  jackals  are  to  lions ;  bat  none  ever  did  greater 
justice  to  that  artificial  animid,  the  race-couraer." 

Stubbs  completed  in  1766  his  work  '  On  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horse/ 
in  eighteen  tables  from  nature ;  and  before  his  death  three  numbeFs 
of  another  work  (which  was  to  have  consisted  of  six),  uuder  the  title 
of  'A  Comparative  Anatomical  Expoeition  of  the  Structure  of  the 
Human  Body  with  that  of  a  Tiger  and  a  common  Fowl.'  He  was 
elected  A,R.A.  in  1780,    and  R.A.  in  1781,  but  declined  the  honour. 

There  are  two  pictures  by  this  artist  in  the  Grosvenor  Qallery,  the 
property  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster:  one  of  them  represents 
Portraits  of  Brood-Mai'es  in  a  Landscape ;  the  other,  the  Grosvenor 
Hunt  The  Bcene  is  near  Eton  Hall,  in  which  portraits  of  the  late  Earl 
Grosvenor,  of  his  brother,  and  othera  are  introduced.  iStubbs  died  on 
the  10th  of  July,  1806. 

STUERBOUT,  DIERICK,  commonly  called  DIRK  VAK  HAAR- 
LEM,  was  born  at  Haarlem,  in  the  early  part  of  the  1 5th  century. 
He  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  the  Dutch  painters,  aud  one  of  the  best  of 
the  early  masters.  The  two  laige  works  by  him  in  the  royal  collection 
at  the  Hague  are  wonderful  works  for  their  time,  and,  independent  of 
their  age,  are  two  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  European 
collections.  They  were  at  one  time  attributed  to  Memliug,  whose  works 
they  somewhat  resemble ;  their  history  however  is  now  well  known,  as 
they  and  their  master  are  mentioned  in  some  manuscript  Annals  and 
Antiquities  of  Louvain  discovered  by  M.  de  Bast.  The  pictures  were 
preserved  at  Louvain  until  1827.  These  pictures  are  called,  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  gallery  of  the  King  of  Holland,  the  first  and  second 
pictures  of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  the  Empress  Mary.  Their  subject 
is  from  a  story  of  the  old  chronicles  of  Louvain,  called  the  Golden 
Legend ;  the  event  took  place  in  985.  The  Emperor  Otho  III.,  on  his 
return  from  a  journey  to  Rome,  condemned  at  Modena  one  of  his 
courtiers,  an  Italian  county  to  death,  in  consequence  of  an  accusation 
from  the  empress  (which  was  false),  that  he  had  attempted  her  honour. 
The  count  was  beheaded,  but  immediately  afterwards  his  widow,  with 
his  head  on  one  arm  and  a  red-hot  iron  which  she  holds  with  impunity 
in  her  other  hand  (an  infallible  proof  of  her  husband's  innocence),  on 
her  knees  supplicates  the  emperor  for  justice.  The  emperor,  being 
convinced  by  the  fire  ordeal  of  the  count's  innocence,  orders  the 
empress  to  be  burnt  at  the  stake.  From  this  tradition  Stuerbout 
painted  two  pictures  for  the  Town-hall  of  Louvain  in  1468,  on  wood, 
each  117  inches  French,  by  66 ;  the  figures  are  about  the  size  of  life. 
In  the  first  picture  the  emperor  is  Usteniog  to  the  false  accusation  of 
the  empress,  and  the  count  is  being  led  out  in  his  shirt  to  execution; 
the  actual  beheading  is  represented  in  the  distance.  In  the  second 
picture  the  widow  is  kneeling  before  the  emperor  with  the  head  of  her 
husband  and  the  red*hot  iron  in  her  hand,  and  in  the  distance  of  this 
piece  the  empress  is  being  burnt  at  the  stake ;  in  both  pictures  are 
various  attendants.  The  execution  is  in  the  style  of  the  Van  Eyck 
school,  and  is  extremely  elaborate,  especially  in  the  second  piece, 
which  is  superior  to  the  first. 

These  pictures  were  fixed  on  the  wainscoting  of  the  Justice-hall  at 
Louvain,  and  by  each  was  a  panel  containing  an  explanation  of  the 
subjects  in  the  Flemish  language,  and  in  gold  Gothic  letters.  They 
were  very  dirty,  and  fast  approaching  decay,  when  in  1827  they  were 
purchased  for  a  small  sum  by  the  late  King  of  Holland,  who  presented 
them  to  the  present  king,  then  Prince  of  Orange.  They  were  re- 
moved to  and  restored  at  Brussels,  and  were  in  the  collection  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  there,  until  1841,  when  they  were  placed  in  their 
present  locality  at  the  Hague. 

In  the  above-mentioned  manuscript,  'Annales  et  Antiquit^s  de 
Louvain,'  it  is  stated  that  Dierick  Stuerbout  painted  these  two 
pictures  for  the  Council-hall  in  1468,  and  that  he  was  paid  for  them 
230  crowns.  In  the  same  manuscript  it  is  stated  that  Stuerbout  was 
on  the  20th  of  May  of  the  same  year  commissioned  to  paint  a  picture 
26  feet  long  by  12  high,  and  another  of  the  Last  Judgment  6  feet  high 
and  4  wide,  both  for  the  sum  of  500  crowns.  Van  Mander  mentions 
a  picture  by  Dirk  Van  Haarlem  which  he  saw  at  Leyden;  in  the 
centre  was  the  head  of  Christ,  and  on  two  side-wings  the  heads  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL  It  was  inscribed  as  follows  in  gold  letters  in 
Latin — "  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  after  the 
birth  of  Christ,  Dirk,  who  was  bom  at  Haarlem,  made  me  at  Louvain. 
Eternal  peace  abide  with  him."  From  this  inscription  it  is  evident 
that  the  Dirk  of  Louvain  mentioned  by  Guicciardini  in  his  '  Descrip- 
tion de  tons  les  PaysrBas/  Antwerp,  1568,  is  the  same  as  Dirk  Van 
Haarlem,  though  that  writer  mentions  them  as  two  painters.  Vasari 
mentions  Dirio  da  Lovanio.  Stuerbout  must  have  resided  some  time 
at  Louvain.  He  was  also  from  his  style  probably  a  pupil  of  John 
Van  Eyck,  or  some  of  his  scholars.  These  two  great  pictures 
prove  that  Stuerbout  was  a  much  better  painter  than  many  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  his  followers;  his  figures  are  decidedly  better, 
though  too  long  in  their  proportions,  his  forms  fuller  and  better 
modelled,  and  his  heads  are  executed  with  less  rigidity  and  sharpness 
of  feature.  M.  Nieuwenhuys  and  others  give  1410  and  1470  as  the 
respective  dates  of  Stuerbout's  birth  and  death,  but  how  the  informal 
tion  is  acquired  is  not  stated.  M.  Wauters  places  his  birth  about  1301, 
on  the  authority  of  the  record  of  a  judicial  inquiry  at  Brussels,  Dec. 


9,  1647,  to  which  Stuerbout  was  suramoued  as  a  witness,  and  which 
states  him  to  be  about  76  years  old. 

STUKELEY,  THE  REV.  WILLIAM,  M.D.,  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  Lincolnshire  family,  and  was  bom  at  Holbeach  in  that  county 
on  the  7th  November  1687.  From  the  grammar-school  of  his  native 
town  he  went  to  Bennet  College,  Cambridge,  in  1703.  At  this  time 
natural  science  as  connected  with  the  profession  for  which  he  was 
intended,  seems  to  have  been  his  favourite  pursuit;  and  the  chief 
assistant  of  his  studies  was  Stephen  Hales,  afterwards  celebrated  for 
his  physical  investigations  and  discoveries,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
same  college.  Hales  and  he,  we  are  told,  were  wont  to  ramble  over 
Gogmagog  Hills  and  the  bogs  of  Cherry  Hunt  Moor,  gathering 
simples;  Stukeley,  who  was  a  ready  draughtsman,  having  added  a 
map  of  the  coimtry  to  Ray's  Latin  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  growing 
around  Cambridge,  which  they  used  to  take  with  them  as  their  guide. 
The  two  friends  also  applied  themselves  together  to  anatomy  and 
chemistry,  and  performed  many  curious  dissections  and  experiments. 
('Account  of  Hales,'  drawn  up  from  materials  furnished  by  Peter 
CoUinson,  F.RS.,  in  'Annual  Register'  for  1765.) 

Having  taken  his  degree  of  M.R  in  1709,  Stukeley  afterwards 
repaured  to  London,  where  he  attended  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  as  a 
pupil  of  Dr.  Mead ;  and  then  he  settled  as  a  medical  practitioner  at 
Boston,  in  his  native  county.  In  1717  he  removed  to  London;  in 
I7lfi  he  took  his  degree  of  M.D.;  in  1720  he  was  admitted  a  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Physicians ;  but  although  he  appears  to  have  con< 
tinned  to  rise  in  his  profession,  he  left  the  metropolis  in  1726,  and, 
returning  once  more  to  Lincolnshire,  fixed  himself  at  Grantham. 
Here  he  eoon  acquired  great  reputation.  His  health  however  had 
been  for  some  vears  giving  way,  aud  in  1729,  on  the  persuasion,  it  k 
said  of  Archbishop  Wake,  he  relinquished  medicine  aud  took  orders. 
The  same  vear  ho  was  presented  by  Lord  Chancellor  King  to  the 
living  of  All  Saints,  in  Stamford;  and  some  time  after,  having  become 
chaplfiun  to  the  Duke  of  Ancaster,  he  received  from  |his  Grace,  in  1789, 
the  living  of  Somorby,  near  Grautham,  which  he  seems  to  have 
held  along  with  his  Stamford  preferment.  But  in  1747  he  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  George  the  Martyr,  in  Queen  Square;, 
London,  by  the  Duke  of  Montague,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  some  years  before,  when  they  were  brought  together  as 
founders  of  the  Egyptian  Society;  and  this  brought  him  once  more  up 
to  the  metropolis,  which,  or  Kentish  Town,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, continued  to  be  his  residence  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
died  in  the  rectory-house,  on  the  8rd  of  March  1765,  from  a  stroke  of 
palsy  with  which  he  had  been  attacked  a  few  days  before. 

The  taste  for  antiquarian  research  showed  itself  in  Stukeley  at  an 
early  age,  and  occupied  much  of  his  leisure  even  when  his  chief 
attention  was  given  to  other  studies.  It  is  only  as  a  writer  on  British 
antiquities  that  he  is  now  remembered.  His  only  medical  publication 
is  a  tract  entitled  'A  Dissertation  on  the  Spleen,'  which  appeared  in 
1723,  and  is  said  to  have  been  well  received.  But  even  before  this  ho 
had  published  his  first  antiquarian  work,  'An  Account  of  a  Roman 
Temple  (the  celebrated  Arthur's  Oven)  and  other  Antiquities  near 
Graham's  Dike  in  Scotland,'  4to,  London,  1720.  This  was  followed  by 
his  'Itinerarium  Curiosum,  or  an  Account  of  the  Antiquities  and 
Remarkable  Curiosities  in  Nature  or  Art  observed  in  Travels  through 
Great  Britam;'  illustrated  with  copper-plates,  fol.,  1724.  A  second 
volume,  or  'CenturiSi'aB  it  is  designated,  was  added  to  this  work  from 
the  papers  and  drawings  he  left  at  his  death  ready  for  the  press ;  and 
was  given  to  the  world,  along  with  a  reprint  of  the  former  volume,  in 
1776.  It  is  of  all  Stukeley 's  works  the  one  that  is  now  most  sought 
after.  His  next  publications  were  his  two  works  on  the  great  druidical 
or  supposed  druidical  remains  in  the  West  of  England : — the  firsts 
entitled '  Stonehenge  and  Abuiy,  two  Temples  restored  to  the  British 
Druids,'  fol,  1740;  the  second,  'Abury,  a  Temple  of  the  British 
Druids,'  foL,  1743.  A  new  edition  of  these  two  works  was  published 
at  London,  in  2  vols,  foL,  in  1838.  In  1743  also  appeared  his  *Pal8eo- 
graphia  Britannica,'  4to.  He  produced  nothing  more  except  some  oom- 
mimications  to  the  <  Archseologia'  and  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,' 
till  in  1757,  he  printed,  in  a  separate  tract,  his  account,  with  extracts, 
of  the  work  of  Richard  of  Cirencester, '  De  Situ  Britanniao,'  sent  to  him 
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as  having  been  recently  discovered  at  Copenhagen,  by  J.  C.  Bertram 
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one  of  his  most  remarkable  works,  entitled  '  Some  Account  of  the 
Medallic  History  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Valerius  Carausius»  Emperor  of 
Britain.'  ''I  have  used  his  materials,"  says  Gibbon,  in  one  of  his 
notes,  referring  to  this  work,  "and  rejected  most  of  his  fanciful  con- 
jectures." No  antiquarian  ever  had  so  lively,  not  to  say  licentious  a 
fancy  as  Stukeley ;  the  idea  of  the  obscure  remote  past  inflamed  him 
like  a  passion ;  most  even  of  his  descripUons  are  rather  visions  than 
sober  relations  of  what  would  be  perceived  by  an  ordinary  eye ;  and 
never  before  or  since  were  such  bi^ad  or  continuous  webs  of  speooU- 
tion  woven  out  of  little  more  than  moonshiue.  He  possessed  however 
a  great  deal  of  real  ingenuity  as  well  as  learning ;  and  all  his  worka 
contain  many  things  that  are  both  curious  and  valuable,  some  of  them 
much  that  would  by  this  time  have  been  irrecoverably  lost  but  for 
his  record  of  it,  although  few,  if  any  of  either  his  theories  or  his 
histories  are  to  be  received  throughout  with  implicit  faith.    His  only 
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theological  work,  we  belieye,  waa  a  collection  of  Sermons,  publiahed  in 
1760,  under  the  title  of  <  Palaeographia  Sacra,'  principally  oeoapied 
with  the  natural  history  and  botany  of  the  ancient  world.  As  a  man, 
Stukeley  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by  a  very  placid  and 
amiable  disposition. 

STURGEON,  WILLIAM,  distinguished  as  an  electrician,  was  bom 
at  Whlttington,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  1783.  His  parents 
were  in  humble  circamstances,  and  he  was  at  first  apprenticed  to  a  shoe- 
maker; he  subsequently  entered  the  militia,  and  afterwards  the  Royal 
Artillery  as  a  private  soldier.  It  was  whilst  thus,  engaged  that  his 
taste  for  scientific  pursuits  commenced,  and' he  employed  bis  leisure 
hours  in  making  experiments  more  especially  in  electricity.  He 
appreciated  the  discoveries  of  Oersted,  Faraday,  Arago,  and  Ampere, 
in  the  newly-created  sciences  of  magneto-electricity  and  electro-mag- 
netism, and  was  soon  enabled  to  suggest  a  modification  of  Amp^re*s 
rotatory  ojlinders.  In  1824  he  began  to  publish  the  result  of  his 
researches,  and  in  that  year  four  papers  by  him  on  electricity  were 
printed  in  the  'Philosophical  Magazine.'  In  1825  he  presented  a 
paper  to  the  Society  of  Arts  which  was  published  in  their  'Trans- 
sactions/  describing  a  complete  set  of  electro-magnetic  apparatus  of  a 
novel  kind.  This  apparatus  vras  remarkable  for  attaining  a  larger 
amount  of  power  in  a  smaller  bulk  than  had  been  hitherto  attained  by 
any  other  arrangement  For  this  invention  he  obtained  the  large 
silver  medal  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  a  purse  of  thirty  guineas. 

Soon  after  the  invention  of  the  electro-magnetic  machine,  Mr. 
Sturgeon  drew  attention  to  the  powerful  efifects  to  be  obtained  from 
the  use  of  soft  iron  in  the  construction  of  the  electro-magnetic 
apparatus.  The  soft  iron  horte-shoe  magnet  has  entered  more  or  less 
into  the  construction  of  all  electro-magnetic  machines  since  that  time. 
Mr.  Sturgeon  subsequently  directed  his  attention  to  the  construction 
of  plates  for  the  various  kinds  of  galvanic  batteries*  In  his  '  Experi- 
mental researches  in  Klectro-magnetism,  Galvanism,'  &c.,  he  first 
drew  attention  to  the  superiority  of  amalgamated  plates  of  rolled  zinc 
over  the  unprepared  cast  zinc  before  generally  used.  His  method  of 
dipping  the  zinc  plates  in  acid,  and  afterwards  in  mercury,  is  employed 
to  this  day  in  the  majority  of  galvanic  machines.  He  subsequently 
suggested  many  modifications  in  the  forms  of  machines  which  are  now 
in  daily  use,  end  his  name  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  mecha- 
nical application  of  the  principles  that  had  been  worked  out  by 
Oersted,  Faraday,  and  Ampere  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  Mr.  Sturgeon  for  some  years  occupied  the  chair  of  Experi* 
mental  Philosophy  in  the  Hon.  East  India  Company's  Military  Academy 
at  Addiscombc.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  filled  the  office 
of  Lecturer  on  Science  at  the  Royal  Victoria  Gallery  of  Practical 
Science  at  Manchester.  He  died  at  Manchester  in  the  month  of 
December  1850. 

STURM,  CHRISTOPH  CHRISTIAN,  was  bom  on  the  25th  of 
January  1740,  at  Augsburg.  He  studied  theology  at  Jena  and  Halle, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  preacher  at  Magdeburg.  In  1778 
he  obtained  the  offices  of  pastor  at  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  of 
Scholarchus,  at  Hamburg.  His  sincere  piety,  his  zeal  as  a  religious 
instructor  of  the  people,  and  his  learning  gained  for  him  the  love  and 
esteem  of  his  flock.  His  leading  principle  was  that  a  preacher  should 
render  his  knowledge  of  true  religion  and  morality  fruitful  in  his  own 
actions  before  attempting  to  effect  the  same  in  others  by  his  instruc- 
tions ;  and  his  whole  life,  which  is  marked  by  scarcely  any  incidents, 
was  only  characterised  by  the  honest  endeavour  to  carry  his  principle 
into  practice.    He  died  on  the  26th  of  August  1786.' 

Sturm  wrote  many  religious  works,  which  are  more  of  a  practical 
than  of  a  scientific  character.  The  following  are  the  most  important : 
'Der  Christ  in  der  Einsamkeit,'  Halle,  1768;  'Der  Christ  am  Sonn- 
tage,'  1764,  See ;  *  Unterhaltungen  mit  Gott  in  den  Morgenstunden 
auf  jeden  Tag  des  Jahres,'  1768,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  often  reprinted; 
*  Betrachtungen  iiber  die  Werke  Gottes  im  Reiehe  der  Natur  und  der 
Yorsehung  auf  alle  Tage  des  Jahres,'  1785.  This  work  has  been  trans- 
lated into  most  of  the  European  languages,  and  also  into  English  by 
Clarke,  under  the  title  of  '  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  God,'  &c 
The  numerous  editions  of  this  translation  show  that  the  work  has 
been  very  popular  in  England.  He  likewise  published  a  considerable 
number  of  sermons,  and  among  them  a  collection  of  sermons  for 
children  :  '  Predigten  filr  Kinder  von  reiferem  Alter,'  Leipzig,  2  vols. 
Svo,  1774.  Sturm  also  occupies  a  considerable  rank  among  the  writers 
of  sacred  poetry,  which  he  published  in  four  collections :  'Gebete  und 
Lieder  fur  Kinder,' 1776;  'Gesangbuch  fiir  das  reifere  Alter,'  1777; 
'  Lieder  fur  das  Herz,'  1787 ;  and  '  Gesangbuch  fiir  Qarteofreunde,'  all 
of  which  breathe  the  purest  piety.  Many  of  his  sacred  songs  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  hymn-books  which  are  used  in  the  Pro- 
testant churches  of  Germany. 

STURM,  JOHN,  was  bom  on  the  1st  of  October  1507,  at  Schleiden 
in  the  Eifel,  between  Treves  and  Cologne.  In  1524  he  went  to 
Louvain,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  ancient  literature,  but  after  a 
few  years'  study  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Rutger  Rescius,  an 
eminent  Greek  scholar,  who  veaa  forming  a  printing  establishment  at 
Ix>uvain  for  the  printing  of  Greek  authors.  The  only  works  that  are 
known  to  have  issued  from  their  press  are  an  edition  of  Homer,  and 
ono  of  Xenophon's  'Memorabilia  Socratis,'  which  appeared  in  1629, 
4to.  In  this  y<>ar  Sturm  went  to  Paris,  probably  with  the  intention 
'tf  forming  connections  for  *h9  sale  of  bis  publications.    But  the  very 


favourable  reception  which  he  met  with  at  Paris,  and  the  new  world 
which  here  opened  to  him,  determined  him  not  to  return  to  Louvain. 
He  began  to  occupy  himself  with  teaching,  and  soon  obtained  per- 
mission to  set  up  a  school.  Sturm  had  adopted  the  Lutheran  creed 
before  he  left  (iermany,  but  took  care  not  to  avow  it  in  public.  At 
Paris  however  it  appears  to  have  become  known  to  some  persons,  and 
the  severe  regulations  in  France  against  Protestantism  at  last  induced 
him  to  go  to  Strasburg,  in  which  city  a  gymnasium  was  jnst  estab- 
lished. The  office  of  rector  of  the  school  was  offered  to  Sturm,  who 
entered  upon  it  in  1588.  Owing  to  his  exertions  and  the  generous 
support  of  the  city  of  Strasburg,  t£is  gymnasium  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  fiourishing  in  all  Germany,  until,  in  the  year  1666.  it  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  university,  under  the  management  of  Sturm.^  While 
he  was  devoting  himself  with  the  utmost  zeal  to  his  duties  as  a 
teacher  and  rector,  he  was  no  less  active  in  promoting  the  interests  of 
Protestantism.  He  was  sent  on  various  miasions  oonoeming  religions 
matters,  and  was  extremely  liberal  and  kind  towards  all  who  suffered 
for  their  religious  opinions.  But  he  showed  nothing  of  a  sectarian 
spirit,  and  some  of  his  friends,  who  were  staunch  Lutheraos,  began  to 
suspect  him  of  leaning  towards  the  doctrines  of  Calvin.  They  openly 
attacked  him  in  their  sermons,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he 
gave  up  attoiding  them.  His  silence  and  perseverance  excited  their 
anger  and  hatred.  Various  chaiges  were  at  last  brought  against  him, 
among  which  it  was  alleged  that  he  hsd  not  been  at  church  or  partaken 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  twenty  years.  His  enemies  at  length  sue- 
ceeded,  in  1533,  in  persuadmg  the  magistrate  of  Strasburg,  on  the 

Sretext  of  his  old  age,  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  which  was  given  to 
[elchior  Junius,  one  of  his  former  pupils.  Notwithstanding  the 
honourable  appearance  of  his  dismissal,  and  although  ho  was  left^  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  former  salary,  he  keenly  felt  the  wrong  which 
was  done  to  him.  His  strength  rapidly  declined,  and  a  few  years 
before  his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  8rd  of  March  1689,  he  lost 
his  sight. 

Sturm  was  one  of  the  most  amiable,  benevolent,  and  learned  men 
of  the  age.  He  went  so  far  in  his  liberal  support  of  persecuted  Pro- 
testants, that  he  became  involved  in  great  pecuniary  difficulties ;  but 
he  was  far  from  being  a  vehement  sectarian.  He  appreciated  the 
merits  of  every  man,  whatever  might  be  his  religious  opinions,  and  he 
was  no  less  esteemed  by  Roman  Catholic  prelates,  than  by  the  moderate 
party  among  the  Protestants.  As  a  teacher  he  was  eminently  succees- 
fuL  On  account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  rhetoric,  and  his  elegant 
Latin  style,  he  was  called  the  German  Cicero.  His  works,  all  of 
which  are  written  in  Latin,  are  very  numeroiui.  The  following  are 
the  most  important : — '  De  Literarum  Ludis  recte  aperiendis,'  Stras- 
buig,  4to,  1588 ;  '  In  Partitiones  Ciceronis  Oratorios  Dialogi  Quatuor,' 
Strasburg,  8vo,  1539;  'M.  TuUii  Ciceronis  Opera  Omnia,  editio  post 
Naugerianam  et  Yictorianam  emendata  k  Jo.  Sturmio,'  Strasbuig.  9 
vols.  8vo,  1540,  often  reprinted  with  corrections  and  emendations; 
'  Prolegomens,  hoc  est,  Prsdfationes  in  optimos  quosque  utriusque 
Linguse  Scriptores,'  Zurich,  8vo,  1565 ;  '  De  Universa  Ratione  Elocu- 
tionis  Bhetoricss,  Libri  Quatuor,'  Strasburg,  Svo,  1676  (this  work, 
which  in  reality  only  consists  of  three  books,  is  a  very  elaborate  and 
systematic  commentary  on  the  rhetorician  Hermogenes)  ;  '  Anti-Pappi 
Quatuor,'  Neustadt,  4to,  1680,  ftc.  (this  work  contains  his  theological 
controversies  with  Pappus,  Osiander,  and  others).  His  treatises  on 
education  have  been  reprinted  in  several  collections  of  works  on  this 
subject. 

STURM,  JOHN  CHRISTOPHER,  a  German  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  was  bom  at  Hippelstein,  in  Bavaria,  November  8, 
1685.  His  father,  who  wss  master  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  elector  of 
Bavaria,  having  been  ruined  by  the  wars,  the  youth  was  indebted  for 
the  benefits  of  a  good  education  to  the  benevolence  of  Daniel  Wulfer, 
a  clergyman  of  Niirenbeig,  who  placed  him  at  the  school  in  that  city, 
where,  during  eight  years,  lie  was  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages  and  such  of  the  sciences  as  were  then  taught.  Having 
made  considerable  progress,  young  Sturm  was  sent  by  his  benefactor 
to  the  University  of  Jena,  where  he  took  his  degrees;  and  in  1660  he 
went  to  study  at  Leyden.  He  remained  there  only  one  year,  and 
then  he  returned  to  Jena,  where  he  qualified  himself  for  the  church. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  ministry  for  one  of  the  parishes  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Ettingen,  where  he  continued  to  perform  the  duty  till  1669, 
when,  through  the  interest  of  his  friends,  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  maUiematics  in  the  University  of  Altdorf,  in  Franconia.  This  post 
he  held  during  thirty-four  years,  and  it  is  said  that  he  was  the  first 
who  introduced,  in  the  gymnasia  and  the  common  schools  of  Germany, 
the  practice  of  giving  instructions  in  the  elements  of  useful  science  to 
the  children  of  the  working  classes. 

Sturm  had  been  educated  in  tiie  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  but  in  his 
visit  to  Holland  he  became  acquainted  with  that  of  Descartes ;  and, 
after  a  vain  effort  to  reconcile  the  principles  of  the  ancient  with  those 
of  the  modem  physics,  he  formed  for  himself  a  spedea  of  philosophy 
by  selecting  whatever,  in  either,  appeared  most  oonaonant  to  nature 
and  reason.  This  philosophy  he  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  the 
schools  of  his  countiy;  and  though  he  did  not  wholly  succeed  he 
contributed  much  to  the  general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of' the 
physical  sciences  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

He  died  December  26,  1708,  leaving  a  son,  Leonard  Chiistopher 
Sturm,  who  became  an  architect 
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The  principal  works  of  Sturm  are,  'Collegium  Experimentale  live 
Curioaum,  in  quo  primaria  hnjua  teouli  Inventa  et  Ezperimenta 
Pbyaico-mathematica  An.  1672/  Niirnberg,  2  vols.  4to,  1676;  'Come- 
tamm  Hevelii  et  Petiti  Hypotheses,'  Altdorf,  4to,  1677;  'Kathesis 
Enncleata,*  1  voL  8vo;  'Matheais  Juvenilis,'  2  vols.  8vo,  of  which  the 
second  oontaina  a  tract  entitled  '  Sdentia  Cosmica,  sive  Astronomiea 
Spheriea,  et  Theorica  Tabulis  comprehensa;'  Niimbei^g.  1684 ;  '  Physicse 
Condliatricis  Conamina,  Numberg,  1685,  being  a  ooUecUon  of  the 
principal  dissertations  before  published  on  the  dififerent  systems  of 
philosophy.    Sturm  also  published  a  translation  into  Latin  of  the 

*  Hydraulic  Architecture  *  of  Bockler ;  a  German  translation  of  Archi- 
medes; and  a  collection  of  letters  to  Dr.  Henry  More  of  Cambridge, 
on  the  weight  and  elasticity  of  the  air.  In  1684  he  published  a  second 
part  of  the  ooUeotion  of  discoveries  made  up  to  that  time;  and 
editions  of  both  parts,  together  with  the  letten  to  Dr.  More, 
were  published  in  1701  and  1715;  these  contain  many  euriouB 
ez  penmen  tB. 

STURM,  JACQUES  CHARLES  FRANgOIS,  the  discoverer  of 
ibe  celebrated  theorem  which  bears  his  name,  was  bom  at  Geneva  in 
September  1808,  of  a  family  which  had  quitted  Strasbourg  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  After  completing  his  school  education 
and  his  classical  studies  at  the  college  with  remarkable  success,  he 
became  in  his  fifteenth  year  a  student  of  the  university  of  his  native 
dty,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of  mathematics  and 
phUoeopby.  The  sudden  death  of  his  father,  leaving  his  mother  and 
four  children,  of  whom  Charles  was  the  eldest,  without  any  adequate 
maintenance,  compelled  him,  before  the  dose  of  his  seventeenth  year, 
to  resort  to  private  tuition  for  the  support  of  himself  and  his  family, 
and  three  years  afterwards  he  was  recommended  as  tutor  to  the  son  of 
Madame  de  StfteL  At  the  close  of  the  year  1828  he  accompanied  his 
pupil  to  Paris;  and  though  he  shortly  afterwards  returned  to  Gkneva, 
he  found  no  soffident  occupation  there,  and  he  finally  resolved,  in 
company  with  his  intimate  friend  and  school-fellow,  M.  Colladon — the 
present  distinguished  professor  of  physics  at  Gkneva — to  seek  his 
fortune  in  the  French  metropolis.  Sturm  had  already  become  favour^ 
ably  known  to  mathematicians  by  several  articles  in  the  '  Annales  des 
Math^matiques '  of  M.  Gergonne,  published  at  Ntmes,  on  different 
branches  of  analysis  and  geometiy,  and  the  strong  recommendations 
which  he  and  his  companion  bore  with  them  from  Lhuillier,  and  the 
kind  officee  of  M.  Gerono,  an  eminent  teacher  of  mathematics  at  Pari% 
made  them  known  to  Ampere,  Fourier,  Arago,  and  other  eminent 
members  of  the  Institute  of  Sdenoes,  who  recommended  them  to 
pupils  as  a  means  of  support.  Sturm  afterwards  obtained  employment 
upon  the  *  Bulletin  Universelle,'  under  Baron  de  F^russao,  and  was  in 
fact  a  subordinate  in  tiie  offtce  of  that  journal  when  he  published  his 
theorem.  The  joint  labours  of  Sturm  and  his  friend  were  shortly  alter 
rewarded  by  a  distinction  of  no  ordinary  importance,  when  the 
Academy  of  Sdencea  of  the  Institute  awarded  to  them,  on  June  11th, 
1827,  the  great  prise  of  mathematics  proposed  for  the  best  essay 
on  the  compression  of  liquids.     Their  memoir  was  inserted  in  the 

•  M^moires  par  divers  Savants '  (*  Savants  Strangers'),  voL  v.,  published, 
agreeably  to  the  very  inoonvement  usage  of  the  Academy,  eleven  years 
afterwards,  m  1888. 

The  determination  of  the  number  of  real  roots  of  a  numerical 
equation  which  are  indnded  between  given  limits,  is  a  problem  which 
had  occupied  the  attention  of  the  greatest  analysts  of  the  past  age — of 
Waring,  of  Lagrange,  and  more  especially  of  Fourier,  who  of  all  other 
analysts  had  made  tiie  nearest  approaches  to  its  practical,  though  he 
had  failed  m  its  theoretical,  solution.  The  attention  of  Sturm  had 
been  for  some  time  directed  to  this  class  of  researches,  which  he 

Sursued  with  remarkable  continuity  and  diligence^  encouraged,  as  he 
imself  assures  us,  by  the  instructions  and  advice  of  this  eminent 
master.  The  result  was  the  discovery  of  the  theorem  which  will  be 
for  ever  associated  with  his  name,  and  which  conquered  the  difficulty 
that  had  embarrassed  all  his  predecessors,  and  thus  permanently 
extended  the  dominion  of  analysis. 

The  memoir  which  contained  this  important  theorem  was  presented 
to  the  Academy  on  the  23rd  of  May  1829,  supplementary  papers  being 
read  at  the  two  following  meetings;  and  rapidly  conducted  its 
author  to  fortune  and  public  honours.  His  connection  with  the 
'  Bulletin  Universd '  enabled  him  to  give  an  immediate  account  of 
his  method  to  tiie  world  (*  BuU.  Univ.  dee  Sciences  Math,  Phys.  et 
Chim.,'  vol  XL  p  .419,  art  271,  272,  278).  The  paper  itself  was  not 
published  till  the  year  1885,  in  the  '  M^moires  dee  Savants  Strangers,' 
voL  vi,  where  it  appears  without  a  datep 

In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  prin- 
dpal  sdentifio  sodeties  of  Europe :  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Academy  as  the  successor  of  Ampere  in  1886 :  in  the  same  year  he  was 
made  Professor  of  Mathematics,  upon  the  special  recommendation  of 
Arago,  at  the  Coll^  Rollin,  r^p^titeur  at  the  Soole  Polytechnique  in 
1888,  and  in  1840  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Poisson  in  the  chair  of 
Heohanies  in  the  same  school.  In  1840  also,  he  was  elected  a  foreign 
member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  revived  the  Copley 
Medal,  "  for  Ms  valuable  mathematical  labours  in  the  solution  of  a 
problem  which  has  baffled  some  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  that 
the  world  has  produced."  The  first  announcement  of  the  theorem  in 
the  English  language  was  not  made  until  1885,  when  Pro^sssor  J.  B. 
Toung,  of  Belfast^  inserted  the  substance  of  Sturm's  memok  in  his 
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work  entitied  'The  General  Theory  and  Solution  of  Algebraical 
Equations,'  published  in  that  year.  The  first  intimation  of  it  had 
reached  him  in  the  month  of  May,  when  his  own  work  was  in  great 
part  printed,  and  disregarding  a  disparaging  comment  of  Lacroix,  he 
thought  the  discovery  of  aufBcient  importance  to  justify  the  destruc- 
tion of  many  pages  of  his  manuscript  prepared  for  the  printer,  and 
the  suspendon  of  the  work  until  the  volume  of  the  '  Savants  l^trsngers* 
should  be  published.  This  he  received  in  July,  and  his  own  work 
was  published  in  Augustw  To  the  appreciation  and  seal  of  this 
analyst^  whose  recognition  and  promulgation  of  the  value  of  Sturm's 
labours  were  thus  both  immediate  and  simultaneous,  British  nuithema- 
tidans^  as  well  as  M.  Sturm  himself,  were  greatiy  indebted.  In  the 
prefaoe  to  his  'Mathematical  Dissertations '  (one  of  which  Is  devoted 
to  the  theorem)  dated  November  25,  1840^nly  five  days  before  the 
presentation  of  the  Copley  medal — he  adverts  to  Sturm's  discoveir  as 
at  that  time  ezdting  considerable  interest  among  analysts,  as  well  in 
this  country  as  on  the  continent;  and  he  then  expresses  his  own 
estimation  of  it  in  the  following  terms  :  **  I  believe  tlat  1  have  already 
contributed  somewhat  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  this  important 
theorem  among  British  analysts ;  and  although  it  has  been  since  dis- 
paraged and  undervalued  in  certain  quarters,  1  have  always  entertained 
the  conviction  that  it  must  eventually  supersede  every  other  me^od 
at  present  known  for  effecting  the  complete  analysis  of  a  numerical 
equation."  In  Professor  Young's  subsequent  introductory  volume  on 
'The  Analysis  and  Solution  of  Cubic  and  Biquadratic  Equations,'  pub- 
lished at  the  beginning  of  1842,  he  invited  the  attention  of  the  young 
analyst  to  Sturm's  method;  and  the  second  edition  of  his  former 
work  on  equations,— entitied  '  The  Theory  and  Solution  of  Algebraical 
Equations  of  the  Higher  Orders,' — which  appeared  early  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  analysis  and  devdopments  of  that 
method  and  the  previous  theories  of  Sudan  and  Fourier. 

In  France  it  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  the  substantial 
rewards  of  his  sdentific  achievements  were  obtained;  he  was  a 
foreigner,  and  naturally  placed  at  a  disadvsntage  in  a  contest  with 
native  competitors.  It  is  right  to  notice  this  both  for  the  honour  of 
France  and  as  a  proof  of  the  very  high  reputation  whidi  Sturm  had 
attained.  The  subsequent  memoirs  of  Sturm,  whether  first  presented 
to  the  academy  or  not,  were  chiefly  printed  in  the  journal  of  M. 
liouville.  Two  of  these  memoirs,  relating  to  the  discussion  of 
diSerential  and  partial  difierential  equations,  such  as  present  them- 
selves 80  commonly  in  the  solution  of  the  more  important  problems 
of  mathematical  phydcs,  possessed  a  merit  so  extraordinary  that  M. 
Liouville— a  most  competent  judge — declared,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
himself  a  competitor  with  Sturm  for  a  place  in  the  Academy,  "  that 
impartial  posterity  would  place  them  by  the  side  of  the  finest  memoirs 
of  Lagrange." 

The  first  of  these  two  memoirs  was  presented  in  1888  to  the  oon- 
oours  for  the  great  prise  of  mathematics,  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Academy  in  1834  for  the  most  important  discovery  in  that  sdence 
made  known  within  the  preceding  three  years.  The  academy  con- 
ferred the  prise  on  Sturm— not  for  the  memoir  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  commission,  but  for  that  which 
contained  his  odebrated  theorem  and  which  had  been  presented  in 
1829.  Other  memoirs  relate  to  optics,  mechanics,  pure  analyais,  and 
andytical  geometry,  and  embrace  the  most  difficult  questions  which 
have  been  treated  in  those  several  branches  of  sdence.  One  of  the 
latest  of  these  was  a  communication  to  the  academy  on  the  theory  of 
vision,  and  is  remarkable  both  for  the  geometrical  and  analytical 
degance  with  which  many  questions  subsidiary  to  the  theory  ai*e 
treated  in  it  It  confirms  generally, — with  one  important  exception 
relating  to  the  asserted  muscularity  of  the  crystalline  lens  and  the 
changes  attributed  to  its  action, — the  views  of  the  late  Br.  Thomas 
Toung  [YoDVa,  Thohab]  in  his  well-known  memoir  on  this  subject : 
Dr.  Toung  himself,  it  must  be  remembered,  once  relinquished  his 
belief  in  tne  muscularity  of  the  lens,  though  he  finally  resumed  it 

Sturm  visited  England  in  1841,  and  gave  the  mathematicians  with 
whom  he  conversed  a  high  impresdon,  as  well  of  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge  as  of  his  inventive  power. 

The  health  of  M.  Sturm,  which  had  previously  been  remarkably 
vigorous,  began  to  decline  in  1851,  probably  in  consequence  of  his 
laborious  public  employments  and  the  unremitting  severity  of  his 
studies.  He  died  on  the  18th  of  December  1855,  to  the  deop  regret 
of  a  large  drde  of  friends  and  pupils,  to  whom  he  appears  to  have 
been  singularly  endeared  by  the  modesty,  truthfulness,  and  dmplicity 
of  his  character. 

STURZ,  HELFRICH  PETEI^  bom  Feb.  16th,  1786,  at  Darm- 
stadt, was,  although  in  a  subordhiate  class  of  literature,  a  first-rate 
writer,  and  almost  the  first  who  distinguished  himself  bv  an  elegant 
and  graceful  prose  style  in  German,  and  by  his  playful  humour. 
After  filling  the  post  of  private  secretary,  first  to  Baron  von  Widmann 
at  Munich,  and  next  to  the  chanodlor  Yon  Eyben  at  Qliickstadt,  he 
went»  in  1762,  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  resided  some  time  in  a  dmilar 
oapadty  with  the  minister  Bemstorf,  who  obtained  for  him  appoint* 
ments  of  very  oonsiderable  value.  In  1768  he  was  made  Danish 
'Legationsrath,'  and  visited  France  and  England  in  l^e  suite  of 
Chtiitian  YII.  From  this  journey  originated  his  '  Briefe  eines 
Reisenden,'  which  contain  many  interesting  details,  and  various  aneo- 
dotcs  relative  to  the  eminent  literary  oharacters  and  others  to  whom 
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he  had  been  introduced.  At  this  period,  while  enjojing  the  preaeoty 
he  oould  look  forward  to  still  brighter  prospects  for  the  future ;  but 
the  scene  suddenly  changed.  Implicated  in  Struensee's  fall,  he  was 
arrested  in  January  1772,  just  as  he  was  on  the  ctc  of  being  married, 
and  although  released  within  about  four  months,  so  great  was  the  shock 
he  experienced,  that  he  never  completely  recovered  from  it,  for  it 
continued  more  or  less  to  affect  both  his  mind  and  his  body  during  tha 
rest  of  his  life.  His  circumstances  too  were  greatly  changed  by  that 
event ;  and  although  he  obtained  an  appointment  which  afforded  hix9 
a  sufficiency,  it  was  in  a  small  town  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  where 
he  was  completely  removed  from  that  polished  and  intellectual 
society  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  capitaL  He  had  pined  in  this 
sort  of  banishment  several  years,  when  letters  reaohed  him  from 
Copenhagen  aunouncing  the  most  flattering  prospects,  but  such  was 
the  effect  the  unexpected  intelligence  had  upon  him,  that  he  survived 
it  only  two  or  three  days,  being  suddenly  carried  off  by  fever  on  the 
12th  of  November  1779.  Besides  the  work  above  mentioned,  and  his 
'Reminiscences  of  Bernstorf,'  he  wrote  a  number  of  literary  papers 
on  miscellaneous  subjects,  which  he  had  begun  to  collect  and  publish 
just  before  his  death. 

SUA'REZ,  FRANCIS,  eldest  son  of  Gasper  Suarez  of  Toledo,  and 
of  Anton  ia  Vasquez  of  Utiel,  was  bom  at  Qranada,  where  his  father 
practised  as  an  advocate,  on  the  5th  of  January  1548.  After  receiving 
a  good  elementary  education,  he  was  sent  to  Salamanca  to  study  law 
in  1562.  The  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesuits,  founded  about 
twenty  years  before,  were  at  thia  time  labouring  to  extend  the  ramifl- 
cutioDB  of  their  order  with  the  full  force  of  the  enthusiasm  which  gave 
it  birth.  John  Ramirez,  as  Suarez  asserted  in  after-life,  induced  no 
le«B  than  five  hundred  students  of  Salamanca  to  devote  themselves  to 
a  religious  life  by  the  fervour  of  his  preachiog  on  Quadragesima 
Sunday  in  1564.  Suarez  himself  was  among  the  number.  He  expe- 
rienced considerable  difficulty  before  he  could  induce  the  superiors  of 
the  order  to  admit  him  to  probation ;  and  even  after  John  Suarez,  the 
provincial-general,  had  resolved  to  receive  him,  on  account  of  his 
possessing  qualifications  which  appeared  capable  of  being  turned  to 
account^  remonstrances  were  offered  against  this  determination  by 
more  than  one  member  of  the  Society.  During  the  period  of  his 
noviciate  Snarcz  eminently  distinguished  himself  by  that  obedience 
and  humility,  which  it  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  founders  of 
the  order  to  impress  upon  their  disciples.  Before  the  probationary 
two  yeai's  were  completed*  he  was  made  to  begin  his  philosophi(»d 
studies.  In  these  he  made  little  progress,  and  earnestly  bagged  of  his 
superiors  to  allow  him  to  desist  from  studies  for  which  he  was 
convinced  he  had  no  capacity.  A  more  favourable  opinion  of  his 
talents  continued  notwithstanding  to  gain  ground  among  the  order, 
and  Martin  Quttierez,  then  in  high  estimation  among  his  brethreUf 
was  wont  to  say,  pointing  to  Suarez,  '*  God  intend,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  that  brother,  to  magnify  the  church,  and  do  honour 
to  the  Society."  Deferring  in  this,  as  in  everything,  to  the  directions 
of  his  superiors,  Suarez  toiled  through  the  usual  course  of  philo- 
sophical study,  but  apparently  wiUi  indifferent  success;  for  when 
advanced  to  the  theological  classes,  in  which  he  took  more  pleasuxv^ 
he  found  his  progress  obstructed  by  his  deficiency  in  the  prepaia- 
tory  branches  of  instruction,  and  he  now  laboured  to  make  up  his 
deficiencies.  With  this  view  he  compiled  for  himself  a  system  of 
metaphysics,  the  same  which,  published  at  a  later  period,  with  a  very 
few  finishing  touches,  elicited  much  applause.  Having  completed  this 
task,  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his  private  hours  to  self-tuition  in  the 
science  of  casuistry.  Having  taken  his  vows  at  the  usual  time,  Suarez 
was  immediately  employed  in  the  educational  department  He  taught 
philosophy  fi>r  u  short  time  at  Segovia,  and  next  theology,  for  several 
years,  at  Valladolid.  In  1580  he  was  called  to  Rome,  and  lectured  on 
theology  there,  in  the  College  of  the  Society,  with  great  applause  for 
eight  years.  The  climate  of  Rome  affecting  hb  health,  he  obtained 
leave  to  return  to  hid  native  country  in  1588,  where  he  was  appointed 
profea«or  of  theology  in  the  University  of  AlcaJ^  a  situation  which  he 
held  till  1596.  On  quitting  cicala  he  lectured  for  a  year  at  Salamanca. 
The  Unive^ity  of  Coimbra  in  Portugal  had,  in  the  meantime,  by 
repeated  solicitations  obtained  of  Philip  II.  that  Suarez  should  be 
appointed  its  principal  professor  of  divinity.  On  his  way  thither 
Suarez  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in  theology  from  the  Univecsity 
of  Kvora.  He  arrived  at  Coimbra  in  1597,  and  spent  there  Uie 
remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life.  His  lucid  arrangement^  extra- 
ordinary memory,  and  fervid  eloquence,  rendered  his  leotures  emi' 
nently  popular.  But  the  manner  in  which  his  contemporaries  speak 
of  him  is  calculated  to  leave  an  impression  that  his  striking  personal 
character  had  quite  as  great  an  influence  in  raising  him  to  fame  as  hia 
intellectual  powers.  He  shunned  applause ;  he  was  indefatigable  in 
his  endeavours  to  render  himself  serviceable  to  others;  he  was 
guarded  in  Lis  language,  even  when  expressing  himself  under  strong 
excitement ;  he  was  abstinent,  both  in  regard  to  meat  and  drink;  and 
the  same  enthusmsm  which  impelled  him  **  to  take  the  order  by  storm," 
continued  to  show  itself  unabated  to  the  laat>  in  his  eager  dischai^e  of 
devotional  office?. 

Of  all  bis  works,  that  which  attracted  most  attention  in  this  countiy 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  oontroverslal  treatise  called 
forth  by  the  defence  of  the  oath  of  fidelity  published  by  James  I., 
Tefensio  Fidel  Catholics^  et  Apostolica)  adversus  Anglicanso  Sect» 


Errores,  cum  Reeponsione  ad  Apologiam.  pro  Juxmmento  FideUt&tise: 
Prssfationem    Monitoriam    Serenlsaimi    Jaoobi,    Angliss  H^gis.'    b 
appeared  at  Coimbra  in  161S.    It  is  the    work  of  an  eath\iGsiti( 
recluse,  who,  deeply  oonvioced  of  the  trath  of  hia  principles,  a&i 
accustomed  to  teadi  them  as  abstractions  to  jouth,  not  to  attempitte 
practise  them  amid  the  hindrances  of  real  life,  pnraues  them  oat  k 
all  their  consequences  with  a  bold  and  aoTere  logia    The  Uaguaii 
is  decorous,  but  the  conclusions  are  stated,   without  raerya  or  sofuh 
ing,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  chapter  sol  exhortation  is  addnsrei 
to  King  James,  begging  him  to  acknowledge  their  truth,  and  vi\m 
to  them  in  practice.    The  king  replied  by  haTiiig  the  book  coDdemsd 
to  be  burnt  in  London.    By  order  of  the   Parliament  of  Puis,  i: 
Buffered  the  same  fate  in  that  capital  in  1614.     It  waa  not  such  a  wtA 
as  political  leaders  in  the  court  of  Rome  w^ould  haye  Tentured  to  y& 
forth ;  but  it  was  such  a  one  as  they  rejoloed  to  aee  put  forth  tj 
their  abstract  thinkers^  for  whom  they  could  apologiee  to  eofere^ 
as  well-meaning  men,  but  ignorant  of  the  urorld,  and  tberefois  ast 
worth  minding^  at  the  same  time  that  they  reekoned,  and  not  vidi- 
out  cause,  upon  the  effects  to  be  produced  by  the  single-xDioikd 
expression  of  a  sincere  enthusiast.    With  SuArez  however  it  v»]» 
feet  earnestness  and  conscientious  conviction.      When  informed  of  tb 
treatment  experienced  by  his  book,  he  expressed  the  enthosiasticvii^ 
that  hia  body  had  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  bearing  testimonj  to  bii 
faith  by  suffering  the  same  fate;  and  he  -warn  in  truth  the  stuf li 
which  martyrs  are  made.    His  systematic  worka  were  after  his  deid 
collected  and  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  in  tweotj- 
four  volumes.     The  most  important  are  : — ^four  volumes  on  theclik' 
end  of  man,  in  which  he  treats  of  the  will,  good  and  evU,  virtue  asd 
vice,  and  ains ;  a  volume  on  laws,  and  God  viewed  in  his  capacil;  i 
legislator;    four    volumes    on  grace,  vis.  on  juatification  and  the 
necessity  of  grace,  on  actual  grace  and  the  means  of  graoe^  on  hsbitGi^ 
grace  and  its  effects,  on  the  true  meaning  of  efficaeloua  mesoi  of 
grace,  Ac ;  two  volumes  of  metaphysics,  and  one  of  commeatanvca 
different  works  of  Aristotle.    The  chief  merits  of  the  wiitiog!»  d 
Suares  are  order  and  precision.     His  system   is  a  modificatioo  d 
Molinism,  with  a  view  to  obviate  some  of  the  objections  urged  sgaios 
it  by  the  strict  adherents  to  the  views  of  St.  Augustine.    The  cooto» 
versy  between  the  Jesuits  and  the  sectaries  of  that  father,  hke  tbai 
between  the  Armioians  and  Calvinists  in  the  Keformed  Chorcb,  k 
parallel  to  the  controversy  between  necessitcuians  and  those  «bs 
maintain  the  freedom  of  human  action.    The  qualitiea  of  mindeliaW 
in  theological  controversy  are  aoutenees  and  logical  neatnesa    Tim 
are  to  be  found  in  Suares,  nor  is  there  anything  in  hia  writiogs  to 
warrant  the  opinion  that  he  possessed  higher  intellectual  attribuM 
He  was  something  more  than  a  mere  logician  and  verbal  critifi ;  i^ 
bis  greatness  consisted  in  his  elevation  of  sentiment,  impvsimMd 
temperament,  and  energetio  will.    Suares  died  at  Lisbon,  whither  m 
had  gone  to  make  arrangements  for  the  publication  of  his  volumei  os 
Grace,  on  the  25th  of  September  1617. 

{Life,  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Suaras's  WorJa,  published  at  Yauet 
in  1740;  BiblioUieea  Nova  Scriptwum  SUptmortm^  ▼.  'Fraociaesi 
Soarea.' 

SUBLEYRAS,  PIERRE,  a  distinguished  French  pahiter,  was  bora 

at  Uses  in  1699.    His  father,  who  was  also  a  painter,  was  bis  ix^ 
instructor,  but  at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  took  his  son  to  Toulouse  sitd 
placed  him  with  Antoiae  Rivals,  a  painter  of  reputation  in  tbatptft 
of  Franca.    In  1724  he  went  to  Paris,  and  two  years  afterwirdi 
obtained  the  grand  prise  for  painting  given  by  the  B*renoh  Acadeia) 
for  a  picture  of  the  Brasen  Serpentt     He  was  accordingly  Best  jb 
1723  to  Rome,  with  a  pension  from  the  then  government,  and  M 
continued  there  the  remainder  of  his  life^  and  acquired  a  great  repaW 
tion.    In  1739  he  married  a  Roman  lady,  ICaria  Felice  Tibsld^  » 
distinguished  miniature  painter,  and  they  were  both  a  short  tune 
after  wards  elected  members  of  the  academy  of  St.  Luke.    Subleyn* 
was  patronised  by  the  popes  Clement  XII.  and  Benedict  XIV*>^ 
several  cardinals,  and  many  of  the  Roman  nobility.    He  paiatea 
Benedict's  portrait,  and  was  commanded  by  that  pope  to  execute  cs» 
of  the  altarpieces  for  St.  Peter's^  to  be  worked  in  mosuc.    The  picton 
representing  St^  Basil  celebrating  mass  before  the  Emperor  Valea^ 
who  is  seized  vdth  a  fainting  fit^  was  finished  in  1746,  and  after  beisg 
exposed  in  St.  Peter's  for  three  week%  was  removed  to  the  mostto 
offices,  and  completed  in  mosaic  before  the  death  of  Subleyraa   d» 
died  at  Rome  of  pulmonary  consumption  May  28, 1749,  aged  fifty* 

There  are  several  fine  pictures  by  Subleyras  in  Home  sad  in  a(^ 
other  cities  of  Italy,  and  a  few  in  France ;  there  are  eight  in  tM 
Louvre.  His  execution  was  delicatei,  but  he  composed  well,  and  wsa 
an  agreeable  colourist  He  etched  a  few  plates;  among  tbemuieft 
of  the  pictures  which  are  in  the  Louvre — ^the  Brasen  Serpen^ '^^ 
Kagdalen  at  the  feet  of  Christ,  and  St.  Bruno  restoring  u  infant*' 
life.    There  is  also  a  Holy  Family  by  him.  .  .  / 

SUCHET,  LOUIS  GABRIEL,  Duke  of  Albufdra  and  Manual  of 
France,  was  a  native  of  Lyon,  where  his  father  was  a  silkm«ziu£>^;^«^* 
The  date  of  his  birth  waa  March  2,  1770,  and  not,  as  frequenuy 
stated,  1772.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution,  W 
entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  cavalry  of  the  national  guard  of  hy^ 
shortly  afterwards,  he  became  captain  of  a  volunteer  company  t^^ 
in  the  department  of  I'Ard^che,  which  he  commanded  doriog  i^ 
months^  when  he  was  raised  to  the  grade  of  "chef  de  hatailloo  » 
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the  troops  of  the  aboye-named  departmentk  In  thk  oapuity,  it  it 
stated,  he  was  compelled  to  be  the  aotive  witaees  of  many  atrooitiei^ 
•■}:^]  committed  in  tiie  name  of  the  law  by  the  deputy  of  the  convention, 
L  ^"j  Haignet  He  was  present  at  the  siege  of  Tonlon  in  1793 ;  ftom  thenoe 
K ..  ^'  he  was  transferred  to  the  army  of  Itidy,  and  was  attached  to  the  brigade 
under  the  command  of  General  Laharpe.  In  this  campaign  he  speaally 
diatiogaished  himself  at  the  combat  of  Loano  (2drd  of  November 
1795),  where  he  oaptored  three  Austrian  standards.  He  afterwards 
served  with  distinction  in  the  lame  campaign  under  the  Generals 
Augereau  and  Maswfoa,  and  received  several  wounds.  He  was  selected 
^  by  Mass^  to  present  to  Bonapsrte  the  standards  which  had  been 
captured  during  the  year  1797  by  the  brigade  in  which  was  his 
'"'  battalion.  It  was  on  the  field  of  batUe  at  Neumark  (2nd  of  April 
^  1797)  that  he  was  raised  to  the  mnk  of  **  chef  de  brigade."  He  after- 
wards joined  the  snny  in  Switaerland,  where  he  was  instrumental  to 
^  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  cantons  of  Berne  and  Fribourg. 
This  treaty  did  not  prevent  the  war  being  soon  after  rekindled  in 
8witserland,  and  in  it  Suohet  displayed  considerable  skill;  it  was 
"  there  that  he  first  gave  proof  of  his  talenta  as  a  tactician,  which  after* 
--'  wards  raised  him  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Bonaparte.  The 
'^  important  part  he  atfbed  in  this  campaign  was  recognised  by  his  chief, 
who  deputed  him  to  Paris  to  present  to  the  Directory  twenty-three 
I  *  •>  standards  taken  from  the  enemy. 
i'7^>  When  the  expedition   to    Egypt  was  determined  upon,   it  was 

originally  intended  that  Suchet  should  be  included  among  the  mili- 
tary commanders  selected  to  act  under  Bonaparte ;  the  diioidered  state 
however  of  discipline  which  prevailed  in  the  army  of  Italy,  and  the 
representations  of  General  Brune,  who  commanded  it,  caused  him  to 
be  retained  there  with  tiie  rank  of  Major- Genersl  of  Brigade.  In  his 
new  command  he  made  many  strenuous  endeavours  to  renew  the 
ancient  diBcipline  and  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  soldier; 
these  endeavours  were  constrned  by  the  suspicious  government  at 
Paris  into  an  attempt  to  introduce  into  Uie  army  an  aristocratic  rule. 
His  recal  was  decided  upon,  in  opposition  to  the  strong  remonstrances 
made  on  the  subject  by  General  Joubert^  who  was  among  the  most 
popular  and  successful  of  the  republican  generals  of  that  period.  On 
his  arrival  at  Psris,  he  succeeded  in  clearing  himself  of  the  charges 
which  had  been  bronght  against  him,  and  he  was  transferred  to  a 
command  in  the  army  of  the  Danube.  He  there  rendered  himself 
conspicuous  by  ^e  able  manner  in  which  he  seconded  the  skilful 
manoeuvres  of  General  If ase^na  in  the  Grisons.  The  successes  which 
attended  the  French  arms  in  Switzerland  were  counterbalanced  by 
the  disasters  of  General  Sch^rer  in  Italy ;  these  disasters  necessitated 
the  appointment  of  a  more  daring  and  vigorous  commander,  and 
Joubert  was  again  intrusted  with  the  chief  command.  On  this  occa- 
sion Suohet  was  recalled  from  the  army  of  the  Danube,  and  placed  at 
the  head  of  Joubert's  staff.  The  campaign  which  ensued  added 
greatly  to  his  military  reputation ;  the  careful  avoidance  of  error  in 
his  movements  and  manoeuvres,  the  skilful  disposition  of  his  troops, 
whether  acting  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  the  main  army, 
as  they  procured  him  important  successes,  soon  attracted  the  notice 
of  Bonaparte  when  he  joined  the  Italian  army,  and  he  was  appointed 
by  him  second  in  command  to  Mass^na.  In  this  capacity*  he  par- 
ticnlarly  distio^hlBhed  himself  in  the  actions  at  San  Bartolomeo  and 
the  bridge  of  Ceeio  (7th  and  8th  of  Mav  1800).  With  a  body  of  8000 
meui  advantageously  posted,  he  checked  the  advance  of  General  M^las, 
who  had  five  times  his  numbers,  and  for  a  long  time  harassed  his 
army,  whose  retreat  he  had  cut  off;  he  thus  Afforded  a  powerful 
co-operation  to  the  main  army  of  the  French,  which,  under  the 
command  of  Bonaparte,  was  at  that  time  crossing  the  Great  St 
Bernard.  General  Suchet,  after  these  operations,  rejoined  Mass^na 
on  the  plains  of  Alessandria,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
^  When,  in  consequence  of  this  decisive  battle,  the  dty  of  Genoa  again 

fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French,  the  government  of  it  Was  given  to 
Suchet.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  armistice  of  six  months,  which  had 
■^  been  concluded  between  the  French  and  Anstrians,  the  command  of 

^  the  centre  of  the  army  of  Italy  was  confided  to  him.    In  this  command 

^'  he  was  enabled  to  eatrieate  Ueneral  Dupont,  so  unfortunately  known 

by  hii  subsequent  disasters  at  Baylen,  in  Spain,  from  a  position  of 
^  considerable  danger,  and,  in  conjunction  with  him,  obtained  a  signal 

success  over  the  Austrians,  under  General  Bellegarde,  at  PoBzolo,  in 
*  which  action  4000  prisoners  were  made. 

During  the  peace  which  was  concluded  in  1801  at  Luneville  between 
the  Empire  and  France,  General  Suchet  was  employed  in  inspecting 
the  troops  stationed  on  the  south  and  west  frontiers;  he  was  after- 
wards actively  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  nodlitary  works,  and 
finally  promoted  to  the  governorship  of  the  castle  of  Lacken,  near 
Bmsselsy  having  been  previously  named  member  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour. 

On  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  1805,  Suchet  was  attached  to 
the  division  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Lannes.  At 
the  memorable  battle  of  Austerlits,  he  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
that  division,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  a  manceuvre  as 
daring  as  it  was  skilful  The  following  year,  a  few  days  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Jena  (14th  of  October,  1806),  he  obtained  at  the  head  of 
his  division,  some  important  advantoges  over  Prince  Frederick  Louis  of 
Prussia,  who  commanded  the  advanrad  guard  of  the  main  army  of  the 
Prussians,  at  Graffenthal ;  in  this  engagement  he  captured  thirty  pieces 


ot  artiUexy;  among  the  killed  wss  the  young  and  gallant  Prince  of 
Prussia.  To  this  movement  of  Suchet  Napoleon  was  indebted  for  the 
opportunity  of  attacking,  without  opposition,  the  rear  of  the  main 
srmy  of  the  Prussians.  The  following  year  he  materially  contributed 
to  the  success  obtained  by  Savary,  duke  of  Rovigo,  over  the  Uussian 
General  Sssen,  who,  with  20,000  men,  attacked  the  French  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Narrow  (16th  of  February  1807),  and  was  repelled 
with  considerable  loss. 

The  reputation  which  Suchet  had  acquired  in  these  engagements  ss 
a  brave  soldier  and  a  skilful  tactician^  induced  Napoleon  to  entrust 
him  with  a  separate  command.  An  opportunity  of  doing  so  wss 
afforded  him  by  the  war  which  broke  out  in  Spain  in  1808,  and  he 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  fifth  division  of  the  army,  having 
previously  raised  him  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
with  a  pension  of  20,000  francs,  and  the  title  of  Count  of  the  Empire. 
After  assisting  for  a  short  time  at  the  siege  of  Saragossa,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  command  of  general-inchief  of  the  French  army  in 
the  province  of  Arsgon.  This  brings  us  to  the  most  illustrious  period 
of  his  militsry  Ufa  When  General  Suohet  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  forces  in  Aragon,  he  found  the  army  so  destitute  of  discipline  that 
it  almost  amounted  to  disorganisation.  In  applying  the  measures  to 
restore  this  disoipline,  he  evinced  considerable  discemmenty  prudence, 
and  energy ;  no  longer  thwarted  in  his  efforts  by  the  factious  oppo- 
sition of  mere  theoretical  statesmen,  as  he  had  been  in  the  time  of 
the  Directory,  he  speedily  effected  this  important  purpose.  <*  Suchet 
was  no  ordinary  man;  and  with  equal  vigour  and  prudence  he  com- 
menced  a  system  of  discipline  in  his  corpse  and  of  cider  in  his  govern- 
ment, that  afterwards  carried  him,  with  scarcely  a  check,  from  one 
success  to  snother,  until  he  obUined  the  rank  of  marshal  for  himself, 
and  the  honour  for  his  corps  of  being  the  only  one  in  ^pain  that  never 
suffered  any  signal  reverse."  (Napier,  *  History  of  the  Peninsular  War,' 
▼oL  il  p.  07.)  In  1810  General  Suehet  received  orders  from  Madrid 
to  lay  siege  to  the  strong  fortress  of  Lerida,  the  approaches  to  which 
were  covared  by  the  Spanish  General  O'Donnell  and  a  strong  body  of 
Catalonian  troops.  The  defeat  of  this  general  was  followed,  after  a 
gallant  and  obstinate  resistance,  by  the  surrender  of  the  fortress  which 
he  had  protected  (14th  of  May  1810),  in  which  were  found  five 
hundred  pieces  of  srtillery.  The  fall  of  Lerida  was  followed  by  that  of 
Mequinanza  (8th  of  June  1810),  and  Tortosa  (2nd  of  January  1811). 
These  successes  were  followed  by  one  still  more  important,  the  taking 
of  the  city  of  Tarragona  (28th  of  June  181 1),  which  was  defended  by  a 
garrison  of  18,000  men;  the  dty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
after  a  siege  of  two  months,  or  rather,  as  Suchet  himself  expressed  it, 
after  a  succession  of  three  sieges  and  five  assaults ;  they  found  in  it, 
according  to  the  French  accounts,  five  thousand  cannon  and  abundant 
munitions.  The  sanguinary  nature  of  this  siege  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  upwards  of  9000  Spaniards  of  the  garrison  are  said 
to  have  perished.  The  occupation  of  Mont-Serrat,  a  place  of  such 
strength  that  it  wsa  deemed  impregnable,  followed  soon  after  the  fall 
of  Tarragona.  These  brilliant  services  were  justly  appreciated  by 
Napoleon,  who  rewarded  them  by  raising' Suchet  to  the  dignity  of  a 
Marshal  of  the  Empire.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1811  Suchet 
directed  the  operations  of  his  army  against  Murviedro,  the  ancient 
Saguntum,  the  fortifications  of  which  had  latterly  been  reconstructed 
at  considerable  expense ;  the  defeat  of  General  Blake  and  80,000  men 
under  its  walls,  was  followed,  after  about  a  month's  siege,  by  the  fall 
of  this  important  fortress.  A  reinforcement  of  fresh  troops  having 
arrived  from  Navarre^  Suchet  next  proceeded  to  invest  the  city  of 
Valencia,  which  surrendered  to  him  by  capitulation  on  the  lOtn  of 
January  1812.  The  fall  of  this  city  and  of  some  fortresses  in  its 
neighbourhood,  was  followed  by  the  occupation  of  the  entire  province 
of  which  it  was  the  capital,  Albuf^ra,  which  had  been  the  scene  of 
his  last  successes,  became  the  title  of  the  dukedom  to  which  he  was 
raised  by  Napoleon,  who  added  to  his  title  an  exteuEive  and  valuable 
domain.  But  he  obtained  a  higher  title  to  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  posterity  by  the  general  expressed  feeling  of  the  Spaniards  under  his 
rule,  that  he  mitigated  the  horrors  of  war  by  bis  humanity,  and  dealt 
equal  justice  to  the  conquerors  and  to  the  conquered.  Marshal  Suchet 
pursued  the  same  system  of  government  in  the  province  of  Valencia  that 
had  answered  so  well  in  that  of  Araj^on ;  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
oommission  composed  of  enlightened  aud  respectable  men.  He  called 
together  an  assembly  of  persons  ef  every  class  of  society,  and  who 
represented  various  interests,  to  vote  the  expenses  of  the  war  and 
equitably  to  divide  its  burdens;  and  to  them  he  rendered  a  faithful 
and  detailed  account  of  the  manner  in  which  these  taxes  were  em- 
ployed. He  manifested  the  same  spirit  of  confidence  and  justice 
towsrds  the  soldiers  under  hie  commsnd,  and  found  it  productive  of 
the  most  beneficial  results. 

The  success  which  attended  the  British  arms  under  Lord  Wellington, 
and  the  decisive  victory  which  he  obtained  at  Vittoria,  compelled  a 
large  portion  of  the  French  army  to  retreat  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  and, 
in  consequence^  Suchet  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  abandon- 
ing the  eastern  provinces  of  Spain,  and  to  fall  back  upon  Catalonia, 
where  he  maintained  himself  for  some  tima  Obliged  at  length  to 
evacuate  this  province,  and  to  retreat  towards  the  frontiers  of  France, 
he  effected  this  retreat  in  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror,  and  secured  bis 
army  from  the  reverses  usually  incident  upon  such  an  opemtion.  On 
reaching  Narbonne^  he  signified,  on  14th  April  1814,  his  adhesion  to 
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the  deorees  of  the  lenate  directed  agaixut  Napoleon.  Employed  to 
receive  Ferdinand  VI  I.  who  had  been  released  from  Valeogay,  and  to 
present  him  to  the  Spaoish  army,  he  was  publicly  thanked  by  the 
king  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  carried  on  the  war  against  his 
subjects.  The  gratitude  of  the  Spanish  nation  towards  the  adminis* 
ti'fttion  of  this  marshal  was  further  evinced  by  the  general  testimony 
which  was  borne  to  his  justice  and  humanity,  when,  in  1828,  the 
French  again  occupied  the  scene  of  his  exploits. 

The  s(M«dy  adhesion  of  Sachet  io  the  Bourbons  was  rewarded  by 
his  being  oreated  a  member  of  the  new  peerage,  and  his  appointment 
to  the  command  of  the  tenth  military  division,  of  which  the  head- 
quarters was  Strasbouiig.  On  the  retnm  of  Napoleon  I.  from  Elba, 
though  he  maintained  his  fidelity  to  the  Bourbons  so  long  as 
Louis  XVIIL  remained  in  France,  he  renewed  his  allegiance  to  his 
former  chief,  and  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps, 
with  which  he  obtained  several  important  successes  over  the  Pied- 
montese  and  the  Austrians.  His  army  was  composed  of  only  10,000 
men,  and  on  the  approAch  of  the  main  body  of  the  Austrians,  nearly 
100,000  strong,  he  was  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  Lyon,  for  which 
city,  by  his  judicious  management,  he  obtained  an  honourable  capitu- 
lation ;  one  of  the  conditions  in  it  being  that  all  the  valuable  munitions 
of  war  contained  in  that  city  should  be  respected  by  the  enemy. 

On  the  second  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  he  remained  for  some 
time  in  disgrace,  and  was  deprived  of  his  civil  though  not  of  his  mili- 
tary honours.  He  was  however  restored  to  his  position  in  the  peemge 
by  a  royal  ordinance  dated  the  6th  of  March  1810,  and  he  appears  to 
have  idmost  entirely  recovered  the  favour  of  the  king.  On  the  French 
expedition  to  Spain  in  1828,  it  was  generally  expected  that  Marshal 
Suchet  would  have  been  selected  to  accompany  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
Idme  as  his  principal  adviser,  but  he  was  already  suffering  severely 
from  the  disease  to  which  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  a  victim.  He 
died  at  Marseille  on  the  8rd  of  January  1826,  leaving  behind  him  a 
young  widow  and  several  children.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
he  was  occupied  in  composing  a  memoir  of  his  campaign  in  Spain, 
which  has  since  been  published.  ('  M^moires  de  Suohet,'  2  vols.,  Paris, 
1826.) 

The  reputation  of  Suchet  stands  deservedly  high  amongst  the  gene- 
rals of  Napoleon  L  His  military  career  was  unstained  by  any  of  the 
excesses  which  have  disgraced  so  many  of  bis  most  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  command.  Brought  up  in  the  school  of  Mass^na,  he  rivalled 
his  military  skill  without  imitating  his  vices.  It  is  true  that  his 
entrance  by  storm  into  Tarragona  was  marked  by  the  rapine  and  inhu- 
manity of  his  soldiers;  but  the  inability  of  a  chief  perfectly  to  restrain 
the  frensied  violence  of  his  soldiers  on  such  terrible  ocossions  is  a 
melancholy  fact  which  the  history  of  all  ages  has  established.  We 
have  already  dwelt  upon  his  qualities  as  a  military  and  a  civil  ruler. 
The  high  opinion  entertained  of  Suohet  by  Napoleon  I.  has  been 
recorded  by  O'Meara  and  Las  Cases.  On  the  question  being  asked  him 
by  the  former,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  first  of  his  generals  ?  he 
replied,  "  I  think  that  Suchet  is  probably  the  first  Mass^na  was ;  but 
you  may  say  that  he  is  dead"  (1817) — alluding  to  the  oomplaint  under 
which  tnat  marshal  was  fast  sinking. 

SUCKLING,  SIR  JOHN,  an  English  poet»  was  bom  at  Whitton  in 
Middlesex,  1608-9.  His  father  was  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of 
state  and  oomptroller  of  ^  the  household  to  James  I.,  and  was  by 
descent  of  a  Norfolk  family.  The  son  is  said  to  have  shown  in  his 
boyhood  great  readiness  in  the  acquisition  of  languages.  We  are  not 
clearly  informed  as  to  the  place  and  manner  of  his  education.  Aubrey 
thinks  that  he  was  at  school  at  Westminster,  but  this  fact  does  not 
seem  certem.  In  1628  he  matriculated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge^ 
and  in  1628,  about  a  year  after  his  father^s  death,  travelled  abroad. 
In  1681  he  joined  the  army  of  Qustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden, 
and  probably  remained  on  the  Continent  till  1682.  On  his  return  to 
England  he  led  the  life  of  a  oourtier,  and  was  distingushed  among  his 
contemporaries  not  less  by  the  brUliuicy  of  his  wit  than  by  the 
splendid  appearance  which  he  mainteined  by  Uie  most  lavish  expendi- 
>are.  Among  his  companions  were  Lord  Falkland,  Carew>  Shirley, 
and  Davenant;  from  the  last  of  whom  Aubrey  derived  most  of  lus 
anecdotes  of  Suckling;  whom  he  has  thus  described  ('  Lives  of  Eminent 
Hen,'  '  Bodleian  Letters,'  vol  iL,  part  ii.,  645) :— "  He  was  famous  at 
court  for  his  ready  sparkling  wit^  which  was  envied,  and  Sir  William 
(Davenant)  says  he  was  the  bull  that  was  bayted ;  he  was  incomparably 
ready  at  reparteeing,  and  his  wit  most  sparkling  when  most  set  on  and 
provoked."  While  pursuing  a  course  of  fsshionaUe  pleasures,  among 
which  gambling  seems  to  have  most  attracted  him,  he  became  engaged 
in  a  quarrel  with  a  brother  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  and  received  from 
him  a  severe  beating,  which  he  does  not  appear  in  any  way  to  have 
resented.  After  this  dishonour  his  associates  looked  coldly  on  him, 
and  the  consequent  loss  of  reputetion  seems  to  have  been  accompanied 
by  the  decline  of  his  fortunes.  Abcnit  this  time  we  find  the  fint 
notice  of  him  as  an  author :  in  1687  was  published  his  '  Session  of  Uie 
Poete;'  in  1688,  his  'Aglaura;'  and  in  1639  his  'Brennoralt,' under 
the  title  of  *  The  Discontented  Colonel,'  a  satire  on  the  rebels.  When 
the  disturbances  broke  out  in  Scotland,  Suckling  equipped  a  troop  of 
100  horse  in  the  king's  service,  and  so  magnificently,  that  they  cost 
bim,  it  is  said,  12,000^  This  extravagance  was  much  ridiculed ;  and 
the  misconduct  and  defeat  of  his  men  in  1639,  in  the  battle  between 
the  Scoteh  and  the  royal  army,  gave  occasion  for  a  ballad,  more  coarse 


than  humorous,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Sir  John  Mennis,  a  wit 
of  those  times,  and  which  is  printed  in  a  poeUcal  miscellany  entitltd 
'Musarum  DelieisD,  or  the  Muses'  Reereation,  containing  sevelral  pieces 
of  poetique  wit,'  2nd  edit,  1656.  (Pen^,  '  Ancient  Ballads,'  iL  322.) 
In  1640,  on  the  meeting  of  the  long  parliament^  Suokling  was  returoed 
member  for  Bramber,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the  party  strife  that 
followed.  A  letter  of  his  is  extant,  addressed  to  Henry  Jermyn,  afte^ 
wards  earl  of  St  Albans,  in  which  he  discusses  at  some  length  the 
critical  situation  of  the  king.  In  1641  he  joined  in  a  plot  to  resco* 
Strafibrd  from  the  Tower,  and  was  in  consequence  summoned  befors 
parliament  and  accused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  a  design  to  brin; 
over  the  French  ,*  upon  this  he  fled  to  Fnmoe,  and  died  soon  after* 
wards  in  that  country,  some  say  on  May  7, 1641. 

His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  fever;  or,  according  to 
another  story,  related  by  Pope,  and  inscribed  on  his  portrait  si 
Knowle  in  Kent,  by  a  wound  in  the  heel  firom  a  rusty  nail,  a  penknife, 
or  a  raaor,  placed  purposely  in  his  boot  by  his  valet,  who^  diter  robbiog 
him,  wished  to  ensure  safety  in  flight  by  disabling  his  master  from 
pursuit  According  to  Aubrey,  he  poisoned  himself  at  Paris,  and  Mk 
Suckling,  in  the  work  referred  to  below,  says  that  family  tradition  con- 
firms the  report  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  Letter  sent  by  Sir  John 
Suckling  from  France,  deploring  his  sad  Estete  and  Flight,' dated 
Paris,  June  16, 1641,  but  which  was  published  in  London,  1641,  he  is 
said  to  have  stayed  some  time  at  Rouen  after  his  arrival  in  Fnnct, 
and  to  be  then  living  with  his  wife  at  the  Hague ;  but  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  such  a  production.  His  death  must  have  been  befoie 
1648,  as  in  that  year  was  printed,  at  London,  'A  Copy  of  Two  Remos- 
strances  brought  over  the  River  Stix  in  Caron's  Ferryboate,  by  the 
Ghost  of  Sir  John  Suckling.'  His  works  are — 1.  '  Fragmenta  Aures,' 
8vo,  London,  printed  by  Humphrey  Moseley,  1646,  with  a  portrait  of 
the  author,  conteining  poems,  letters,  and  an  Account  of  Religion  by 
Reason ;  in  some  of  his  poems  he  is  said  to  have  been  assisted  by  Sir 
John  Mennis.  (Wood's  <Athen.  Oxon.,*  Bliss,  ill,  926.)  2.  The 
Goblins,'  London,  1646.  8.  'Fragmenta  Aurea,'  1648,  no  portrait 
4.  'An  Account  of  Religion  by  Reason,'  London,  1658.  5.  < Aglaun, 
the  Goblins,  and  Brennoralt,'  London,  1658.  6.  '  Letters  to  Beyeral 
Persons  of  Honour,'  London,  1659.  7.  '  The  Sad  One,'  a  tragedy, 
London,  1659.  8.  'His  Last  Remains,'  London,  1659.  9.  His  Worki 
— Poems,  Plays,  Letters,  Tonson,  8vo,  London,  1709,  with  portrait; 
have  been  several  times  reprinted.  A  work  entitled  Selections  from 
his  Works,  with  a  Life  prefixed  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Suckling,  Londoo, 
1836,  has  furnished  most  of  the  few  facte  contained  in  this  scanty 
biography.  The  reader  may  also  consult  his  Life,  by  Chalmers,  the 
pamphlete  about  him  already  quoted,  and  a  folio  sheet  printed  in 
1641,  entitled  *  The  Suoklington  Faction.' 

In  person  Suckliog  was  about  the  middle  sise,  though  but  slightly 
made,  with  a  graceful  carriage.  In  the  edition  of  his  works  by  his 
namesake  is  an  engraving  from  a  portrait  by  Vandyke,  and  two  more 
by  that  master  are  there  mentioned.  His  poems  reute  almost  entirely 
to  the  passion  of  love :  the  fortunes  of  a  lover  and  i^e  feelings  arising 
from  his  successes  jmd  reverses  sre  described  with  Uie  aconraey  of 
one  personally  experienced  in  such  adventures,  lliese  compoeitioo^ 
written  in  the  transition  perio<l  between  an  age  of  thought  and  learn- 
ing, and  an  age  of  careless  dissipation,  present  in  singttlar  oombinsUon 
the  characteristics  of  the  passing  and  the  coming  generation.  In  the 
more  or  less  pedantic  love  of  classical  allusion,  and  in  the  strsined 
intricacy  of  wit^  the  style  of  Suckling  somewhat  resembles  that  of  his 
oontemporaries ;  while  in  the  licentiousness  of  his  subjects,  the  gaiety 
and  ease  of  expression,  and  the  strange  mixture  of  grossnesi  and 
refinement  of  feeling,  he  still  more  reminds  us  of  the  court-poets  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  IL    His  ballad  of  '  The  Wedding '  has  been 

J'ustly  celebrated  for  the  truth  and  naivete  of  description,  and  the 
kappy  boldness  in  the  use  of  homely  imagery.  The  songs, '  When, 
dearest^  I  but  think  of  thee,'  and  <Tell  me,  ye  joater  Deities,'  are 
among  the  best  of  his  pieces.  His  letters  are  written  in  remarkably 
pure  English,  but  in  a  style  too  studied  and  elaborate  for  such 
compositions. 

SUB,  EUGENE,  the  popular  romanciit,  was  bom  at  Paris  Dec  10, 
1804.  His  ancestors,  who  came  from  Lacolme^  near  Cannes,  in  the 
south  of  France,  settled  in  the  French  capital  at  the  banning  of 
the  18th  oentury,  and  having  adopted  the  medical  profession,  pro- 
duced three  generations  of  respectoble  physicians,  two  of  whom  beoamo 
celebrated,  and  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  practice.  Joseph  Sue,  hi> 
grandfather,  and  Jean-Joseph  Sue,  his  father,  are  both  mentioned  vitb 
honourable  distinction  in  the  national  biographies  of  France,  f^ 
Utter,  who  had  betn  principal  physician  to  the  Hdpital  de  la  Maiion 
du  Roi,  and  anatomical  lecturer  to  the  £cole  Royale  dea  Beaux  Arts, 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL,  was  one  of  the  household  phyaicianB 
of  Napoleon  I. ;  and  the  future  author  of  the  *  Wandering  Jew' wai 
held  at  the  font  by  the  Emprass  Josephine  and  her  son  Eugtos  Beau* 
hamais,  from  whom  he  derives  his  Christian  name. 

Dr.  Sue,  having  but  two  children— a  son  and  a  danghter^wai 
desirous  of  bringing  up  his  son  to  his  own  profession,  and  Eugtoe  m 
consequence  studied  medicine  at  the  hospitals  os  well  as  at  the  scboou 
of  Paris  ,*  and,  thanks  to  his  father's  position  and  influence,  was  enabled 
at  the  age  of  twenty  to  enter  a  company  of  the  Royal  Body  Gnorda  t» 
aide-major.  He  was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  staff  of  the  Freoch 
anny  preparing  to  enter  Spain  under  the  Duke  of  Angooldma.   1^ 
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thii  oampaign  he  wu  pnaent  at  th«  aiege  of  Cadis  and  at  the  Trooa- 
dero  in  1823.  In  1825  he  quitted  the  land  for  the  aea  aervioey  yiaited 
Ameriea,  Aaia»  and  the  ooaat  of  the  Mediterraneani  during  which 
ezoumona  he  obtained  that  knowledge  of  ocean  icenee  and  sailor  life 
which  he  has  aince  described  with  indisputable  power  in  his  earlier 
tales.  He  was  preaent  in  1828  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  on  board  of 
the  line-of-battle  ship  le  Breslau.  In  1829  his  father  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-nine,  leaving  to  hia  son  an  unincumbered  estate  of  40,000 
francs  (16002.)  a  year,  besides  a  splendid  muBcum  of  anatomy,  ralued 
at  several  thousands  more,  bequeathed  to  the  nation.  Eugenie  Sue,  at 
this  time  in  hia  twenty-sixth  year,  renounced  the  profession  by  which 
his  family  had  acquired  so  much  distinction,  and  to  which  he  owed 
hie  fortune.  His  taate  inclbing  to  art^  he  became  a  painter,  and  in 
that  vocation  entered  the  studio  of  Oudin.  About  the  same  period  he 
felt  an  ambition  to  signaliae  himself  in  literature,  and  this  was  gratified 
by  the  insertion  of  some  slight  articles  in  the  journal  recenUy  eatab- 
li<*hed  by  Emile  de  Qirardin — *  le  Volenr.'  Encouraged  by  this  success, 
he  began  to  write  tales  descriptive  of  sea  adventures,  publishing  in 
quick  succession  'Pliok  et  Flock,'  'Atar-QuU,'  and  Ma  Salamandre.' 
The  two  former  were  rejected  by  the  ti^e,  be  therefore  published 
them  at  his  own  risk.  In  1832  he  had  already  become  popular  both 
with  publishers  and  their  subacribera.  But  it  would  be  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  waa  an  advocate  of  the  July  revolution — 
no  man  at  that  time  could  repudiate  it  more ;  wherever  he  went  he 
was  loud  in  denouocing  it.  His  father's  name  and  his  private  fortune 
gave  him  access  to  the  beat  company ;  he  selected  the  highest  for  his 
cultivation,  and  lived  among  the  old  families  of  the  Faubourg  Saint* 
Germain. 

Sue  was  one  of  the  first  to  try  his  skill  in  framing  those  historical 
romances  which  the  genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  had  rendered  so 
nnivenally  popular.  A  new  market  had  been  opened  for  the  purchase 
of  his,  and  similar  fiction*— the  newspaper  feuilletons.  Thus  his 
'  Latr^umont^'  his  '  Jean  Cavalier,'  his  '  Commandeur '  wei-e  published 
and  devoured,  from  day  to  day  by  the  public  His  name  had  become 
a  magnetic  charm  in  the  estimation  of  uiose  speculators,  who  had  once 
rejected  his  manuscript  It  was  presumed  that  so  popular  a  name 
was  a  guarantee  for  success  in  literary  enterprises ;  and  acting  on  this 
presumption,  he  was  engaged  at  very  high  terms,  having  a  reputation 
fcr  concocting  vivid  scenes  of  naval  adventure,  to  write  a  '  History  of 
the  French  Navy.'  But  the  speculator  in  this  inatance  was  disap- 
pointed :  the  public  bought  the  first  volume  on  account  of  the  name^ 
and  refused  to  buy  all  the  other  volumes  on  account  of  the  work. 
From  1832  to  1840,  Eugene  Sue  had  confined  himself  to  that  class  of 
fictions,  in  which  he  had  attempted  to  emulate,  if  not  to  rival,  Fenimore 
Cooper  in  sea  adventures,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  historical  delinea- 
tions. But  at  this  period  the  novels  of  Balzac  in  France,  and  those  of 
Charles  Diokena  in  England,  had  created  a  taste  for  the  novel  of  real 
life,  or  as  the  French  call  it,  le  Roman  de  Mcsura.  He  therefore 
resolved  to  adopt  the  new  style,  and  to  this  change  we  owe  '  Arthur,' 
the  'Hotel  Lambert,'  and  « Mathilda,' published  in  1841  and  1842. 
Making  s^owance  for  those  licences  in  morality,  which  are  too  fre- 
quently found  in  the  ourrent  French  fictions  aa  well  as  dramas,  there 
is  a  skill  in  the  combination  of  the  plot,  and  a  power  of  description  in 
tiie  incidents,  in  'Mathilda/  which  his  earlier  tales  did  not  prepare  the 
reader  for.  The  highest  critical  authorities  have  admitted  that  it 
exhibits  more  than  one  of  the  qualitiea  of  a  superior  noveL  It  was  in 
this  work  that  Eugtoe  Sue  first  started  that  idea  of  the  moral  Howard, 
going  about  succouring  the  poor,  redressing  wrongs,  and  chastising 
the  wicked,  which  he  developed  afterwards  in  the '  Mysteries  of  Paris ' 
and  the  *  Wandering  Jew.'  These  two  novels  originally  appeared  in 
the  '  Journal  des  Debate '  and  the '  Constitutionnel,'  occupying  by  their 
great  length  nearly  three  years  in  the  course  of  publication.  Induding 
the  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  former  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  latter,  the  whole  of  the  four  years  from  1842  to  1846  was 
taken  up  with  these  baleful  writings,  and  the  ferment  and  agitation  of 
She  public  fimcy  waa  excited  to  the  highest  degree,  without  respite  or 
relaxation.  The  original  terms  proposed  and  accepted  for  eaoh  of 
these  fictions,  was  100,000  francs  (4000/.) ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
they  were  purposely  extended  and  developed,  on  account  of  their 
unexampled  success,  and  much  larger  sums  allowed  for  them  to  the 
author.  They  were  afterwarda  republished  in  volumes,  going  through 
many  editions,  and  being  translated  into  most  living  languages. 
« Martin,  lEnfont  Trouv6,'  appeared  in  1846  in  the  columns  of  the 
'Constitutionnel,'  And  *  Les  Sept  P^hds  Capitanx '  in  the  same  paper 
in  1847-48.  Perhaps  the  moet  serious  censure  passed  on  his  writings 
was  that  passed  on  this  last  by  the  author  himself  when  he  said  in 
bravado,  "that  he  would  show  the  fair  side  of  all  these  sins ;"  for 
the  work,  which  coosists  of  seven  separate  tales,  is  nothing  else  but  an 
apology  for  each  and  all  of  them.  The  first  of  these  tales — ' Pride* — 
is  perhaps  the  master-piece  of  Eugene  Sue ;  the  second  tale — '  Envy ' — 
contains  one  very  dramatic  scene;  but  his  'Avarice,'  his  'Sloth,'  &a, 
are  unworthy  of  his  reputation. 

The  *  Myst&res  du  Peuple,*  published  in  1852,  is  the  last  fiction  of 
any  note  produced  by  the  pen  of  this  voluminous  writer.  It  is  intended 
as  an  exposure  of  sJl  the  miseiy  and  injoatice  to  whidh  the  common 
people  of  every  country  have  been  reduced  in  all  the  agea  of  the  world. 
After  the  Revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  Sue,  who  had  aband<»ed  his  early 
conservative  principles  for  extreme  democratic  and  socialistio  ones^  was 


elected  a  representative  of  the  Assembles  Nataonale ;  but  since  the 
election  of  Napoleon  III.  he  has  taken  no  part  in  politics.    \See  Sup.] 

SUETG'NIUS  (Caius  Subtoniub  Tbanquillub).  The  few  partl« 
oulars  which  are  known  of  the  life  of  Suetonius  are  derived  chiefly 
firom  his  own  writings  and  from  the  epistlea  of  hia  friend  the  younger 
Pliny. 

The  time  of  his  birth  is  not  known,  but  ss  he  states  that  he  waa  a 
young  man  (adolescens)  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Nero,  the 
time  may  be  fixed  approximately.  He  olso  says  that  his  father  was 
Suetonius  Lenis,  a  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  legion,  and  of  equestrian 
femily  (*  0th.,'  10) ;  and  that  he  was  in  the  battle  of  Bebriaeum,  in 
which  Otho  was  defeated  by  Vitelliua.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the 
name  Lenis  signifies  the  same  as  Tranquillus ;  but  it  is  said,  that 
instead  of  '  Lenis,'  some  manuscripts  have  *  Lsstus.'  There  are  extant 
several  letters  from  Pliny  the  Younger  to  Suetonius^  the  son,  from 
one  of  which  (i.  18)  it  appears  that  Suetonius  was  then  practishig  at 
the  bar.  In  another  letter  (v.  11)  Pliny  urges  him  to  publish  some 
works  which  he  had  written.  At  the  request  of  Pliny,  Trajan  granted 
Suetonius  the  Jus  trium  liberorum,  by  which  he  obtidned  idl  the  pri- 
vileges of  those  who  actually  had  childreo,  and  was  freed  from  the 
disabilities  imposed  by  the  Lex  Julia  et  Papia  Poppsea  on  those  who 
were  married  and  had  no  childreu.  He  was  Magister  Epistolarum  to 
Hadrian,  but  lost  hia  office  at  the  same  time  that  Septitius  Clarusi 
who  was  P^feotus  PrsBtorii,  and  many  others,  were  dismiBsed  by 
Hadrian  on  tiie  ground,  which  is  very  obscurely  stated,  that  they  had, 
without  the  emperor's  permission,  conducted  themselves  towarda  his 
wife,  Sabina,  with  more  familiarity  than  was  oonaiatent  with  the 
respect  due  to  the  Imperial  family.    (AeL  Spart, '  Hadrian,*  ii.) 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  Suetonius.  His  friend  Pliny  calls  him  a 
most  upright  and  learned  man,  whose  character  rose  in  his  estimation 
the  better  he  became  acquainted  with  him.  Suetonius  was  a  volu- 
minous writer ;  a  liat  of  his  works  is  given  by  Suidas  (v.  TpdyieuXXot) 
as  follows :  one  book  on  sports  or  paatimes  among  the  Qreeks ;  two 
books  on  Roman  gamea  and  shows ;  one  book  on  the  Roman  year ;  one 
book  on  the  notes  or  marks  used  in  writing ;  one  book  on  the  '  Res- 
publica'  of  Cicero;  a  treatise  on  proper  names,  ond  the  forms  of 
garments,  shoes,  and  other  articles  of  dress;  a  treatise  on  words  of 
bad  omen;  two  books  on  Rome  and  its  institutions  and  manners;  a 
work  in  eight  books  on  the  Ceears  from  Julius  Caesar  to  Domitian^ 
which  is  still  extant;  and  a  Stemma  or  Genealogy  of  illuatrious 
Romans.  He  alK>  wrote  a  work  on  kings,  in  three  books ;  a  work 
entitled  '  De  Institutione  Offioiorum ; '  a  work  on  the  Ptsotors,  the 
eightii  book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Prisdan;  snd  a  work  'De  Variis 
Rebus.' 

The  only  complete  work  of  Suetonius,  which  is  extant^  is  the  'Lives 
of  the  Twelve  Csesars,'  now  printed  in  twelve  books  or  parts,  but 
sometimes  distributed  into  eight  books,  aa  appeara  from  Suidas,  and 
from  aeveral  manuscripts.  This  work  comprehends,  as  already 
observed,  the  Casara  from  C.  Julius  Csasar,  the  Dictator,  to  Domitian, 
both  included.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  first  pavt  of  the  Life 
of  C.  J.  CsBsar  is  wanting,  because  it  begins  rather  abruptly  with  the 
events  of  his  sixteenth  year;  but  the  conjecture  has  nothhig  else  to 
support  it.  The  biographies  of  Suetonius  are  peculiar  in  their  con- 
struction* He  does  not  striotiy  follow  the  chronological  order  of 
events.  There  is  no  attempt  at  rhetorical  ornament  or  effect:  the 
style  is  characterised  by  correctness,  brevity,  precision,  perspicuity, 
and  simplicity ;  there  are  no  idle  words.  There  is  an  air  of  impartia- 
lly about  the  whole  work,  from  which  a  reader  derives  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  truth  of  the  narrative,  than  from  the  laboured  pictures  of 
Tacitus.  Yopisous  calls  him  a  faultiess  and  most  impartial  writer, 
and  a  lover  of  brevity.  The  vices  of  the  Cflssars  are  stated  oircum- 
stantiaUy  and  drily,  as  fiaota  well  ascertained.  These  biographies 
abound  in  facts.  Indeed  their  chief  merit  oonsSsts  in  being  a  most 
copious  source  of  materials.  Accordingly  the  style  has  been  appro- 
priately called  by  La  Harpe  anecdotical.  That  Suetonius  was  a 
learaed  Roman,  as  his  friend  Pliny  states,  is  apparent  from  his  work. 
He  seems  to  have  had  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  and 
the  oonstitntions  of  his  oountvy.  like  Tadtus,  he  frequently  mentions 
the  legislative  enactmenta  (Senatus  Consulta)  which  were  passed  under 
the  Caesars,  but  neither  is  he  nor  any  other  Roman  historian  always 
a  safe  guide  in  such  matters.  The  work  of  Suetonius  does  not  affect 
to  be  ^toricel,  yet  it  comprehends  a  brief  notice  of  all  the  public 
eventa  which  happened  in  the  Ufe  of  each  Caesar.  It  is  a  valuable 
work  for  the  early  Imperial  times,  and  if  used  judiciously  with  the 
other  authorities,  it  might  form  the  basis  of  something  like  a  satis- 
fisotory  history  of  this  period.  He  consulted  official  documents,  and 
availed  himself  of  sources  of  information  which  are  now  entirely 
lost. 

The  editions  of  the  'Lives  of  the  CsBsars '  are  very  numerous. 
About  fifteen  editions  were  printed  before  1600.  The  oldest  edition 
that  bears  a  date  ia  that  of  Rome,  1470,  fol.,  by  0.  A.  Campani.  One 
of  the  best  editions  is  that  of  Isaac  Casaubon,  fol,  Paris,  1610. 
Tliere  is  a  small  useful  edition,  vrith  a  selection  of  notes,  by  J.  Schild, 
8vo,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1647,  &c.  Among  the  other  editions  of  Suetonius 
are  thoae  of  J.  G.  Gknvius,  Oudendorp,  and  EmestL  A  list  of  the 
editions  is  given  in  Schweigger^s  '  Handbuch  der  Classischen  Biblio- 

E»phie,'  Leipogy  1884;  see  also  Bahr^a  'Geschichte  der  Romischen 
iteratur,'  1845.    The '  History  of  the  Twelve  Ceesan '  was  translated 
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into  English  bj  PhUemon  HoUand,  foL,  London,  1606;  and  tii«re  an 
four  or  fi?e  other  English  tranalatloofl,  There  are  French,  Dutch, 
Qerman,  Daniah,  Italian,  and  Spanish  iranalationi.  There  ia  also 
eztaqt  a  small  ii«atise  '  On  DiBtinguished  Qraiamariana'  by  Suetoniui; 
and  another  '  On  DiatiDguiehed  Rbetoiiciana,'  oooaiating  at  pretent  of 
only  aix  chaptera.  Neither  of  theae  works  is  included  in  the  catalogue 
of  Suidaa,  unless  they  belonged  to  the  work  '  On  the  Stemma  of 
Uluatrions  Bomana,'  wbioh  however,  if  we  may  judge  from  its  title, 
would  be  a  different  kind  of  work.  It  haa  been  conjectured  that  they 
formed  part  of  a  work  'De  Yiria  lUuatribua'  (not  the  work  extant 
under  that  title,  which  beloDga  to  Aureliua  Victor),  on  the  model  of 
which,  Jerome  aaya,  in  an  epiaUe  to  Dealderiua,  that  he  himself  wrote 
a  treatiae.  There  are  also  extant  the  following  Lives  by  Suetonius  : 
the  Lives  of  Terence,  Juvenal,  Persius,  Horace,  Lucan,  and  the  elder 
Pliny ;  the  last  is  onlv  a  few  lioes.  These  Lives  are  conjectured  to 
have  been  part  of  a  larger  work  '  On  Poets.'  But  the  Life  of  the 
older  Pliny  would  not  properly  belong  to  such  a  treatise. 

SUEUR,  EUSTACHE  LE,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the 
French  painters,  was  bom  In  1617.  His  father  was  an  obscure  sculptor 
of  Mont  Didier*  After  he  had  learnt  from  his  father  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  design,  he  was  placed  in  the  school  of  Simon  Youet  at  Paris, 
then  very  famous,  where  he  was  the  fellow-scholar  of  Le  Brun  and 
Mignard.  Le  Sueur  soon  surpassed  his  master,  and  forsook  his  man- 
ner, and  by  assiduously  studying  the  antique,  and  some  of  Boffaelle's 
pictures  and  tho  prints  after  him  by  Maroaotonio,  he  adopted  a  style, 
which  for  its  simplicity  and  severity  contrasted  greatly  with  that  of 
Youet  and  the  French  school  of  the  time,  and  at  leogth  placed  the 
name  of  Le  Sueur  above  that  of  any  of  his  rivals.  He  has  been 
termed  by  his  admirers  the  French  Baffaelle ;  but  he  was  far  behind 
that  great  master  in  every  respect. 

The  celebrated  series  of  St.  Bruno,  of  twenty-two  lai^ge  pictures, 
painted  on  wood,  in  the  cloister  of  the  Carthusians  at  Paris,  was 
executed  by  Le  Sueur  before  his  thirtieth  year;  he  completed  it  in 
three  years,  and  was  assisted  ouly  by  his  brotheriu-law  and  scholar 
OouBS^  or  Goulai,  in  the  figures,  and  by  Patel  in  the  landsMpea.  In 
1766  these  pictures  were  transferred  to  canvas,  and  are  now  in  the 
Louvre.  The  character  and  the  composition  of  several  of  them  are 
very  pleasing^  but  in  chiaroscuro  they  are  very  indifferent,  and  the 
colouring  is  monotonous :  they  have  been  eograved  by  Chauveau  and 
tie  Clerc.  In  his  thirty-second  year,  in  1640,  he  painted  his  celebrated 
picture  of  St.  Paul  preaching  at  Epheaus,  and  the  Qentiles  buming 
their  proscribed  Books,  for  the  guild  of  the  goldsmiths,  to  be  presented 
to  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame ;  it  is  a  grand  compoution  of  many 
figures,  the  heads  and  the  draperies  are  much  in  the  style  of  Raffaelle ; 
it  has  been  engraved  by  Stephen  Picart  and  B.  U.  Maassrd.  Paul 
Healmg  the  Sick,  engraved  by  Bauzo  and  the  Mer  Massard,  and  the 
Martyrdoms  of  St.  Laurence  and  of  St.  Protais,  both  engraved  by 
Qerard  Audran,  are  also  compositions,  conspicuous  for  their  simplicity 
and  severity,  Le  Sueur  painted  many  other  celebrated  pictures^  as, 
Christ  scoitfged;  Christ  with  Martha  and  Mary  ;  and  the  Presentation 
in  the  Temple;  tihe,  histories  of  St.  Martin  and  St.  Benedict:  and 
others—all  of  which  have  been  engraved  by  the  best  French  artists. 
His  most  extensive  works  however,  by  some  considered  his  best^  and 
which  occupied  him  the  last  nine  years  of  his  life,  were  the  mytholo- 
gical paintings  of  the  H6tel  du  Chfttelet,  executed  for  the  President 
Lambert  deThorigny;  they  were  removed  to  the  Louvre  in  1795. 
The  palace  was  decorated  by  Le  Sueur  and  Le  Brun  conjointly ;  three 
apartments  were  painted  by  Le  Sueur,  the  'Salon  do  T Amour,'  the 
'  Cabinet  des  Muses,'  and  '  I'Appartment  des  Bains.'  In  these  paint- 
ings Le  Sneur  has  still  adhered  to  his  great  model,  and  has  imitated 
the  style  of  the  celebrated  series  of  the  story  of  .Cupid>  and  Psycfie, 
painted  by  I^aelle,  in  the  Farnesina  at  Rome.  In  the  first  apart- 
ment, he  painted  several  beautiful  compositions  from  the  life  of 
Cupid;  in  the. second,  the Ikluses,  and  a  erand  composition  of  many 
figures,  of  Phaeton  entreating  Apollo  to  aUow  him  to  drive  the  chariot 
of  the  Sun ;  in  the  third,  Diana,  surprised  by  Actsaon,  Diana  detecting 
the  pregnancy  of  Calisto,  and  the  triumphs  of  Neptune  and  of  Amphi- 
trite.  These  works  have  been  universally  preferred  to  those  of  Le 
Brun;  they  have  been  engraved  by  Bernard  Picart  and  others,  in 
nineteen  platee,  and  were  published  in  Paris,  in  1640,  in  folio,  under 
the  title  '  Les  Peintures  de  Charles  Le  Brun  et  d'Eostaohe  le  Sueur 
qui  sent  dans  THdtel  du  Chastelet,  cy  devant  la  Maison  da  Pt^dent 
Lambert,  dessin^es  par  Bernard  Pioart,  et  gravte  tant  par  loi  que  par 
diffi^rens  Graveurs.' 

In  1655  Le  Sueur^s  laboun  were  terminated  by  his  death,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  sge;  a  constant  excitement  and  an  exoeasivo 
implication  proved  too  much  for  a  oonstitution  naturally  weak. 
Tkiough  he  is  reported  to  have  been  of  a  gentle  and  an  amiable  dis- 
position, he  had  manv  enemies,  but  the  report  of  his  having  been 
poisoned  is  without  foundatioo.  That  Le  Sueur's  great  talents  en- 
gendered an  active  jealousy  among  his  rivals,  ia  geaenlly  allowed, 
especially  upon  the  part  of  Le  Brun,  who  is  said  to  have  openly 
expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  death  of  Le  Sueur,  saying,  that  he 
had  been  relieved  of  a  great  thorn  from  his  foot.  It  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  if  Le  Sueur  had  lived,  the  rising  influenot  of  La  Brun 
would  have  been  seriously  checked,  and  the  Franeh  school  of  painting 
might  have  taken  ultimately  a  totslly  different  conne  from  that  which 
it  pursued  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.  until  the  Isat  quarter  of  a 


oentoty^  Le  Sueur  never  lefb  Paris.  He  married  very  ywatgm  aod 
being  very  badly  paid  for  his  works,  he  never  had  the  meaas  of 
travelling,  or  improving  his  taste  by  visiting  Italy  and  stadyin^  the 
great  works  of  its  famous  schools.  The  defeots  of  his  style  are,  m 
deficiency  in  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  naked  figure,  a  feeble  cbiar- 
Qsonro^  and  a  heavy  and  monotonous  tone  of  colouring;  some  of  his 
figures  also  want  life,  and  appear  to  want  purpose;  in  oompoeition 
however,  in  character,  and  in  the  easting  of  draperies,  he  has  seldom 
been  surpweed ;  qualities  foremost  among  the  properties  requisite  to 
oonstitute  a  great  painter. 

When  the  Royal  Academy  of  the~f1ne  Arts  was  established  in  PanSy 
in  1648,  Le  Sueur  wss  appointed  one  of  the  twelve  ancienU  or  pro- 
fessors ;  he  had  been  previously  elected  a  member  of  the  Aeademj  of 
St.  Luke  at  Rome.  His  style  had  little  inOuence  upon  the  arts  in 
Paris ;  his  only  scholars  were  his  three  brothers,  Pierre,  Philippe,  and 
Antoine  Le  Sueur,  Le  Fevre,  sad  Nicolas  Colombel.  His  own  portrait, 
painted  by  himself,  has  been  engraved  by  GL  N.  Cochin.  In  Landon'a 
'  Ouvres  de  Le  Sueur '  there  are  110  prints  from  his  works. 

(Felibien,  Eniretient  sur  let  Ouvraga  det  plus  excdlens  Pevniretf  <itc.; 
D'Axgenville,  Ahrigi  de  la  Vie  dea  plutfameux  Peinlret;  R^veil  and 
Duchesne,  MuaSe  de  PHnture  tt  de  Sculptwre,) 

SUHM,  PETER  FREDERIK,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  indus- 
trious writers  that  Denmark  has  produced,  was  the  son  of  Admiral 
Suhm,  and  was  bom  at  Copenhagen  on  the  18th  of  October  172& 
Such  was  his  extraordinary  application  to  study,  that  he  is  said  to 
have  read  not  only  the  chief  classic  authors  but  other  works  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  hundred  volumes,  in  his  father's  library  at  Plessen, 
when  he  was  not  more  than  sixteen — a  report  no  doubt  greatly 
exsggerated.  In  1746  he  entered  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  and, 
in  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes,  studied  jurisprudence;  but 
though  he  received*  two  years  afterwards,  an  appointmeut  in  the 
supreme  court  of  justice  at  Copenhagen,  and  though  the  most  brilUant 
career  both  at  the  bar  and  in  public  affWirs  opened  itself  to  him,  he 
soon  renounced  it^  devotiog  himself  entirely  to  his  literary  pursuits^ 
more  especially  to  the  study  of  northern  history  and  antiquittea  In 
order  to  acquure  authentio  information  and  materials  relative  to  these 
subjects,  he  not  only  visited  Norway  in  1751,  but  remained  there  till 
1765,  when  he  returned  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  conUuued  to  reside 
until  his  death« 

Shortly  after  his  return  he  began  to  publish  the  fruits  of  his  laborious 
researches  in  a  succession  of  historical  works,  all  relating  to  northern 
and  Qothic  annals,  mythology,  and  archaology,  and  no  less  remarkable 
for  Uie  vast  erudition  displayed  in  them  than  for  the  prodigious 
literary  industry  of  which  they  are  a  monument.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  of  them  is  that  entitled  *  Odin,  or  the  Mythology  of  Northern 
Paganism,'  1771.  His  *  Critical  History  of  Denmark,'  4  vola  4U>, 
1774-81,  and  his  'History  of  Denmark,'  7  vola,  1782,  &a,  likewise 
afford  a  mass  of  information  relative  to  the  more  obscure  periods  and 
antiquities  of  that  and  the  other  countries  of  Scandinavia  His 
industry  with  his  own  pen  was  equalled  only  by  the  rannificenoe  with 
which  he  patroniied  similar  undertakinga  He  caused,  for  instance, 
the  Isst  two  volumes  -of  the  'Scriptorss  Rernm  Danicamm'  to  be 
printed  at  hit  own  expense;  and  bore  the  oost  of  publishing  the 
Islimdio  '  Landoamabok,'  fta,  and  the  edition  of  the  '  Annales  Abul- 
fed»,'  by  Adler,  5  vols.,  1789-94. 

In  addition  to  his  various  and  vast  labours  as  an  historian,  Suhm 
distinguished  himself  also  in  several  other  branches  of  literature^ 
including  poetry.  His  '  Idyls,'  indeed,  although  not  without  merit, 
have  little  interest  at  the  present  day ;  but  his  prose  '  Tales,*  founded 
ji4|^$  northern  legends  and  traditiona  are  deservedly  popular.  These 
and  his  other  nuscellaneous  productions  form  the  ooUeetion  of  bis 
'Samlade  Skrifter,'  in  16  vola,  1788-99. 

Suhm  not  only  formed  at  great  expense  a  most  valuable  ooUection 
of  books,  amounting  to  upwards  of  100,000  volumes,  but  freely  opened 
it  to  the  public,  librarians  and  attendants  being  kept  by  him  for  that 
purpose;  and  he  ooptinued  to  augment  it— appropriating  to  that 
purpose  the  yearly  sum  of  5000  dollars — ^until  he  consented  that  it 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  royal  library  in  1796,  on  conditions 
which  sufficiently  attest  that  noble-minded  disinterestedness  whioh. 
after  literary  enthusiasm,  formed  the  leading  trait  of  his  character. 
His  death,  whioh  was  occasioned  by  gout,  took  place  September  7th, 
1798. 

SUICER  (SCHWEITZER),  JOHN  GASPAR,  or  CASPAR,  was 
bom  at  Zttrieh  in  1620,  and  after  studying  at  Montauban,  returned  to 
Switserlaad,  and  became  the  pastor  of  a  eountry  commune  in  1643. 
In  1660  he  became  profeisor  of  Hebrew  and  Oreek  in  the  Universi^ 
of  Zurich,  end  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  the  QnA 
fatheia  He  resigned  his  chair  in  1688,  and  died  on  the  89th  of 
December  1684. 

His  ohief  work,  the  reputation  of  which  is  still  grsat,  was  his 
'Tbesauma  Kcclesiaaticos,  e  Patribns  Greeis,  ordine  alphabetioo, 
exhibens  qusacunque  Phrases,  Ritus,  Dogmata,  Haereses,  et  hujus- 
modi  alia  hue  spectaat,'  2  vols,  fol,  Amstb,  1682 ;  best  edition,  2  vola 
foL,  Amst,  1728,  with  a  supplement  by  hie  son.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  engaged  upon  this  work  for  twenl^  yeara 

Suioer  wrote  three  other  works^  on  the  Nieene  Creed  and  other 
points  of  OtisBtal  Chnroh  histoxy,  borides  a  Greek  Syntax  and  aOreek 
and  Latin  Leoueon. 
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SUICER,  JOHN  HENRY,  son  of  the  above,  was  bom  at  Ziirich 
on  the  6th  of  April  1644,  and  receWed  a  learned  education  from  his 
father,  to  whose  profenion  he  idso  devoted  himseUl  After  travelling 
over  part  of  Switserland  and  Germany  with  a  pupil,  he  was  recalled 
to  Zurich,  and  received  an  appointment  to  the  gymnasium  of  that 
town.  In  1688  he  succeeded  his  father  in  hia  professorship,  and  in 
1700  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  but  fell  ill  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  that  town,  and  died 
there  on  the  2drd  of  September  1705. 

Besides  itxe  Notes  to  his  father^s  '  Thesaurus,'  he  wrote— 1,  *  Com- 
pendium Pbysica  Aristotelico-Cartesianse,'  Amat.,  1685;  12mo,  BMe^ 
1691 ;  2, '  A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Colossiaus,' 
4to,  Ziiriob,  1699,  to  which  ore  added,  in  the  same  volume,  three 
discourses,  '  De  Fortunis  QraodsQ  Antiquse,'  '  De  Greecia  Christiana,' 
and  'De  intemis  Ecclesin  reformatso  Terroribus;'  8,  'Specimen 
Commentarii  in  Epletolam  ad  Ephesiosi,'  in  the  'Miscellanea  Duis- 
bergensia.' 

J.  H.  Suicer  is  sometimes  confounded  with  an  ancestor  of  the  same 
name,  who  wrote  '  Chronologia  Helvetica,  res  gestas  Helvetiomm  ad 
nostra  usque  tempera  complectens,'  4to,  Hanau,  1607;  reprinted  in 
1735  in  the  *  Thesaurus  Helveticus '  of  Fueslin.  He  {daces  the 
foundation  of  Zurich  in  a.ic  1980,  but  he  is  a  trustworthy  historian 
of  modem  times.  He  slso  wrote  a  history  of  Switzerland  down  to 
the  year  1532,  which  is  preserved  in  manuscript  in  various  libraries. 

{Life  of  J,  U.  Suicer,  by  J.  R.  Wolff,  Zurich,  1746.) 

SUIDAS  (Xovt^s),  a  Greek  lexicographer.  Strabo  (p.  329,  Casaub.) 
speaks  of  a  Suidas  who  wrote  an  historical  work  on  Thessaly,  which  is 
also  cited  by  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodius,  and  by  Steplianus 
of  Byzantium ;  but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  this  Suidas  was  the 
author  of  the  Lexicon  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Suidas.  Eustar 
thius,  in  his  '  Commentary  on  Homer,'  occasionally  quotes  Suidas  the 
lexicographer;  and  as  Eustathius  lived  about  the  end  of  the  12th 
century  and  the  beginuing  of  the  ISth,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
If  xicographer  Suidas  was  at  least  prior  to  this  time.  There  appears 
to  be  no  certain  indication  in  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  which  will  show 
who  he  wss  or  what  was  his  country.  There  are  indeed  passages  in 
the  work  from  which  it  appears  that  he  lived  during  or  after  the  reign 
of  Alexius  Comoenus,  for  he  quotes  Michael  Psellus  (v.  rndpas; 
V.  Afprpov;  v.  'Hyfyropts);  and  if  these  passages  were  inserted  by 
Suidas  he  must  have  lived  not  earlier  than  the  close  of  the  11th 
century.  (But  see  Gaisfoi-d's  edition.)  In  the  article  '  Adam,'  he  gives 
a  chronological  epitome,  which  he  closrs  with  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  John  Zimisoes,  who  died  in  974 ;  and  in  another  place 
(v.  KtevtrrayriyoviroKis)  he  speaks  of  Basil  II.,  and  his  brother  Constan- 
tino, who  succeeded  John  2^i«ces.  There  are  other  passages  in 
Suidas,  from  which  tome  inference  as  to  his  age  might  be  derived,  but 
it  is  often  difficult  to  know  when  the  lexicographer  is  quoting  others 
or  speaking  himself.  Whatever  may  be  the  age  of  the  compiler  of 
the  Lexicon,  the  work  has  the  appearance  of  having  received  additions 
from  a  variety  of  hands. 

The  work  of  Suidas  is  a  Dictionary  arranged  alphabetically,  but 
with  some  deviation  from  the  strict  alphabetical  order.  It  contains 
both  proper  names^  as  names  of  persons  and  places^  and  words  which 
belong  to  a  dictionuy  of  a  language  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  that 
teruL  Among  his  names  of  persons  there  are  names  both  from  pro- 
fane history  and  from  sacred  history,  such  as  Abimelech  and  AdauL 
The  work  is  exceedingly  imperfect  in  all  the  classes  of  names,  and 
appears  to  have  />een  formed  on  no  plan.  Some  of  the  articles  are 
long  and  tolerably  complete ;  others  are  very  short  and  contain  no 
information.  Thus,  for  instance,  *Adam'  is  a  long  article;  but  of 
*  Aaron '  we  are  told  nothing  more  than  that  it  is  a  proper  name.  The 
work  is  compiled  from  numerous  writers,  some  of  whom  are  mentioned 
in  a  list  prefixed  to  the  Lexicon,  comprising  twelve  names,  among 
which  are  Eudemus  and  Cassius  Longinus.  It  may  however  be 
doubted  if  this  list  was  made  by  the  compiler  of  the  Lexicon.  A 
much  more  copious  catalogue  is  contained  in  the  edition  of  KUster. 
Among  the  old  scholiasts,  none  was  used  by  the  compiler  more  freely 
than  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes ;  but  the  work  of  Suidas  contains 
some  passages  which  are  not  in  the  extant  scholia  on  Aristophanes. 
The  work  is  not  only  deficient  in  plan,  but  is  often  defective  and  inao- 
curate  in  the  execution.  Numerous  corrupt  and  base  words  have  been 
introduced  from  bad  authorities  or  bsd  manuscripts;  sometimes  under 
one  name  of  a  person  we  find  events  belonging  to  the  lives  of  various 
persons  of  the  same  name,  placed  without  any  discrimination 
(v.  SciS^pof) ;  and  under  one  name  there  are  frequently  events  and 
extracts  from  writers  which  belong  to  other  names  (v.  Ma^ifuyos: 
V.  'AXvdrrris;  Y.  U&pos),  The  Lexicon  contains  a  great  number  of 
extracts  from  Greek  writers,  and  frequently  without  mention  of  their 
names ;  but  these  extracts  have  often  no  reference  to  the  title  of  the 
article,  and  add  nothing  towards  explaining  or  illustrating  it  This  is 
partly  owin^  to  many  marginal  additions  having  been  in^duoed  into 
the  text  by  ignorant  transcribers. 

With  all  these  defects,  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas  is  a  very  useful  work, 
and  is  of  great  assistance  for  the  literary  history  of  antiquity.  It  is 
also  useful  for  illustrating  the  meanings  of  many  words.  It  also  eon- 
tains  numerous  passages  of  ancient  writers  that  are  lost.  As  to  the 
biographical  notices,  it  hak  been  conjectured  that  they  have  all  been 
taken  from  one  worh  *vbich  is  further  conjectured  to  be  the  '  Onoma- 


tologon '  of  HesychiusL  The  '  Onomatologon '  was  a  list  or  oatalogue 
of  men  distinguished  for  knowledge,  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Lexicon 
(v.  'Hon^toj)  that  it  is  an  epitome  of  the  work  of  Hesychius  of  Miletus, 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Ansstasius ;  but  we  may  allow 
this  assertion  to  have  its  full  weight,  without  admitting  that  it  is  the 
only  source  from  which  Suidas  derived  eyen  his  literary  notices.  (See 
the  notes  of  Kiister  and  Naeke.) 

There  is  an  impubliahed  epitome  of  Suidas  by  Thomas  of  Crete : 
Robert  Qrostete,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  died  in  1258,  is  said  to  have 
made  a  Lathi  translation  of  Suidas  (Fabricius,  '  Bibl.  Med.  et  Inf. 
Lat.');  but  see  the  note  in  Fabricius  ('Biblioth.  Qrssca,'  vi.  402,  ed« 
Harles). 

The  first  edition  of  Suidas  was  by  Demetrius  Chalcondyiss ;  it  was 
printed  at  Milan,  foL,  1499,  without  a  translation.  This  edition  is 
defective  in  some  places.  The  second  was  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Venice,  foL,  1514,  also  without  a  translation :  this  edition  differs  in 
some  passages  from  that  of  Chalcondylas,  whence  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  printed  from  a  different  manuscript  The  edition  of  Aldus 
was  reprinted  by  Froben,  at  Basel,  foL,  1544,  also  without  a  trans- 
lation, but  with  the  correction  of  some  typographical  errors.  H.  Wolf 
made  the  first  Latin  translation  of  Suidas,  which  wss  published  at 
Bssel,  fol.,  1564,  without  the  Qreek  text;  and  the  revised  translation 
was  printed  again  at  Basel,  1584.  The  fint  edition  of  the  Qreek  text 
with  a  Latin  translation  was  by  ^milius  Portus,  2  vols.  foL,  Geneva, 
1619 :  the  Latin  version  was  new.  In  1705  the  edition  of  Kiister 
appeared  at  Cambridge,  in  8  vols.  foL,  with  the  improved  version  of 
Portus  and  numerous  notes.  The  foundation  of  this  edition  is  the 
text  of  Portus,  which  wss  corrected  with  the  help  of  manuscripts. 
The  preface  of  KfLster  contains  a  dissertation  on  Suidas,  and  on  the 
previous  editions,  and  more  particularly  on  that  of  Portus.  A  far 
superior  edition  of  Suidas  is  that  by  Qaisford,  8  vols,  fol.,  Oxford, 
1884;  the  first  two  volumes  contain  the  text,  and  the  third  the 
indexes.  Qaisford  states  in  his  preface  that  Kiister  used  pretty  nearly 
the  same  manuscripts  as  himself,  but  that  he  has  been  very  careless 
in  noting  the  readings,  and  that  his  edition,  though  useful  in  other 
respects,  is  consequently  of  very  little  criticid  value.  Qaisford  has 
noted  all  the  various  readings  of  the  best  manuscripts,  and  also  the 
readings  of  the  Milan  edition.  He  has  also  generslly  noted  the  emen- 
dations of  Portus,  many  of  which  Kiister  adopted  without  any 
remark ;  indeed  Kiister  is  accused,  and  justly,  of  taking  the  notes 
also  of  other  scholars  without  any  acknowledgment.  Qaisford  has 
carefully  indicated  the  sources  from  which  Suidas  derived  his  informa- 
tion ;  and  he  has  reprinted  most  of  Kiister's  notes.  The  third  volume 
of  Qaiiiford  contains  the  'Index  KUaterianus  Rerum  et  Nominum 
IVopriorum  qun  extra  seriem  suam  in  Suidas  Lexico  occurrunt,*  and 
two  new  indexes.  One  of  these  two  new  indexes  contains  all  the 
words  in  Suidas  arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  which  is  useful, 
because  the  Lexicon  does  not  always  follow  the  usual  alphabetical 
order;  and  it  also  contains  other  words  which  do  not  appear  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  Lexioon.  The  other  of  these  two  indexes 
is  an  index  of  the  writers  who  are  dted  by  Suidas.  This  edition  is  a 
splendid  and  valuable  work.  Q.  Bemhardy  published  an  edition  of 
Suidas  founded  on  that  of  Qaisford,  with  a  Latin  version,  Halle,  1834, 
of  which  another  edition  in  2  vols.  4to  was  published  at  Brunswick  in 
1858.    There  is  also  an  edition  by  Bekker,  Berlin,  1854. 

Various  critics  have  laboured  on  the  text  of  Suidas,  among  whom 
Toup  is  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  for  acuteness  and  diligence. 

(Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Oraca,  vi  889,  ed.  Harles ;  Ludolphi  Kiisteri, 
Prafatio  ;  Prc^atio  EditoHi  Oxonientit,) 

SUISSET,  R.,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century,  and  was 
educated  at  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  is  principally  known  as 
the  author  of  a  work  printed  at  Venice  in  1505,  and  again  in  1520  : 
the  latter  edition,  the  only  one  we  have  met  with,  is  entitled  *  Subti- 
lissimi  Ricardi  Suiseth  Anglici  Calculationes  noviter  emendatss  atque 
revisss.'  A  complete  analysis  of  a  new  philosophic  theory  developed 
in  this  work  is  given  in  Bracken  (<  Hist  Pha/  tom.  iii.,  pp.  580-583). 
Among  its  contents  may  be  particularly  mentioned  the  chapters  '  Da 
intentione  et  remissione,* '  De  looo  element!,'  '  De  maximo  et  minimo,* 
'De  luminosis,'  'De  motu  locali,'  and  'De  medio  non  reeistente.'  Pits 
mentions  other  works  by  this  writer,  which  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  preserved  :  Tanner  altogether  omits  hiuL  We  have  placed  the 
initial  only  of  his  Christian  name  at  the  head  of  this  article,  because, 
although  he  is  called  Richard  in  the  title  of  the  work  just  given,  yet 
the  colophon  of  the  very  same  book  writes  "  Calculation  um  Liber 
Magistri  Eaymundi  Suiseth;"  and  a  contemporary  manuscript  note  in 
one  of  the  two  oopies  of  the  book  in  the  British  Museum  corrects  the 
former  appellation  to  Roger;  while  Vossius  ('De  Scient  Mat,'  c  18) 
calls  him  John  Suiseth. 

SULEYMAN.    [Soldcan.] 

SULLA  is  the  oognomen  of  a  branch  of  the  Patrician  gens  Cornelia. 
This  branch  originally  had  the  name  of  Rufus  or  Rufinus,  which 
appears  to  have  fiJlen  into  disuse^  and  to  have  given  way  to  the  new 
cognomen  Sulla,  which  had  the  same  meaning  as  Rufus,  and  was  first 
borne  by  the  Flamen  Dialis. 

1,  PuBLius  CORITEUUS  SuLLA  (Qellius,  i.  12,  $  16),  who  was 
Prsstor  Urbanua,  in  212  B.O.,  and,  in  accordance  with  an  oracle  of  the 
SibylUne  books,  conducted  the  first  celebration  of  the  Ludi  ApoUI- 
nares.    Hence  he  is  said  to  have  received  the  surQaa:ie  of  Sibylla^ 
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nvhieh  was  Bubaeqiiently  cootracied  into  SjUa  or  Sulla.  (Macrob., 
'Sat/i.  17.)  This  account  however  is  fabulous,  for  as  Rufus  and 
Sulla  have  the  same  meaning,  it  is  more  probable  that  the  change  of 
the  one  name  for  the  other  was  only  an  arbitrary  alteration. 
FluUrch  ('  SuUa,'  2)  states  that  the  dicUtor  Sulla  was  the  first  who 
bore  this  surname,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  Plutarch  had  read 
the  memoirs  of  the  dictator,  or  at  least  that  part  in  which  this  point 
was  explained,  very  carelessly. 

2.  P.  Cornelius  Sulla,  a  son  of  the  former  (1),  was  prsetor  in 
Sicily  in  the  year  B.C.  186.    (Liv.,  xxxiz.  6,  8.) 

8.  Sebyius  Cobnelius  Sulla,  a  brother  of  P.  Cornelius  Sulla  (2). 
In  the  year  B.a  167  he  was  one  of  the  ten  Roman  commiasioners  who, 
after  the  death  of  Perseus,  were  sent  to  Macedonia  to  arrange  the 
affairs  of  that  country.    (Liv.,  xlv.  17.) 

4.  L.  CoBNEUUB  Sulla,  the  father  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  any  great  property. 
(Plut, 'Sulla,' 1.) 

5.  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix,  the  son  of  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  (4), 
was  bom  in  B.o.  188,  in  the  coDSulship  of  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
Serapio  and  D.  Junius  Brutus  Gallaicus.  When  a  young  man  he  lived 
for  a  considerable  time  at  Rome  in  lodgiogs,  and  in  the  same  house 
with  a  freedmon,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  his  limited 
mean&  But  he  appears  nevertheless  to  have  received  an  education  as 
good  as  any  of  the  illustrious  young  Romans  of  that  time.  (Sallust, 
'Jug.,'  95.)  He  indulged  however  in  all  kinds  of  debauchery ;  and 
women,  actors,  mimes,  and.  buffoons  were  his  favourite  companions  to 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  been  foremost  among 
the  fashionable  young  nobles  of  the  time,  and  was  always  an  especial 
favourite  of  the  women.  His  stepmother  loved  him  like  her  own  son, 
and  when  she  died  he  came  into  the  possession  of  all  her  property. 
Kicopolis,  one  of  his  mistresses,  who  possessed  considerable  property, 
aUo  bequeathed  it  all  to  him.  His  fortune  being  thus  improved,  he 
was  enabled  to  enter  into  competition  with  others  for  the  honours  of 
the  republic.  In  B.o.  107  he  was  appointed  qusBstor,  and  was  sent 
with  a  detachment  of  horse  to  join  the  army  of  Marius,  who  was  then 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha.  The  stern  warrior  was  at  first 
somewhat  indignant  that  such  an  apparently  effeminate  young  noble- 
man was  sent  to  him  as  quasstor  in  such  an  important  campaign.  But 
Sulla,  although  he  had  hitherto  appeared  totally  ignorant  of  military 
affairs,  soon  showed  himself  to  be  the  most  active  and  skilful  officer 
in  the  Roman  oamp,  and  gained  the  confidence  and  admiration  of 
Marius.  He  also  possessed  in  the  highest  degree  the  art  of  winning 
the  affection  of  his  soldiers.  (Sallusty  '  Jug.,'  96.)  In  the  battle  of 
Cirta,  Sulla  commanded  the  horse,  and  greatly  contributed  towards 
the  victory  over  Jugurtha  and  Boochus.  (Sallust^  'Jug.,'  101.)  After 
this  victory  Bocchus  began  his  treacherous  negociations  with  the 
Romans,  and  Marius  sent  Sulla  and  A.  Manlius  as  ambassadors  to  the 
king.  By  his  duplicity  Sulla  induced  Bocchus  to  take  a  decided 
course,  tne  consequence  of  which  was  that  Jugurtha  was  treacherously 
delivered  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Sallust, '  Jug.,'  102-13.) 
Sulla  was  so  proud  of  having  outdone  the  Numidian  king,  so  famous 
for  his  cunning  and  his  prudence,  that  he  had  a  seal-ring  made,  on 
which  Bocchus  was  represented  in  the  act  of  delivering  Jugurtha 
into  the  hands  of  Sulla;  and  this  seal  he  used  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  (Plut,  «Sull./  8;  Plin.,  <Hist  Nat,'  xxxvii  4 ;  Yal.  Max.,  viii. 
14,  4.) 

When  Marius,  in  his  second  consulship  (B.a  104),  undertook  the 
war  against  tiie  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  he  made  Sulla  his  le^^ate,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  making  Copillus,  a  chieftain  of  the  Tectosagi, 
his  prisoner.  The  year  following  Sulla  remained  in  the  camp  of 
Marius  as  tribunns  militum,  and  again  distinguished  himself.  But  in 
the  third  year,  B.0. 102,  he  left  Marius  aud  joined  the  army  of  Lutatius 
Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius,  who  was  stationed  with  a  force  in 
the  north  of  Italy.  Plutarch  ascribes  this  step  of  Sulla  to  the 
jealousy  of  Marius,  who,  he  says,  feared  lest  his  own  fame  might  be 
edipaed  by  that  of  his  tribune.  But  the  real  cause  of  this  movement 
was  in  the  actual  state  of  things.  Sulla  must  have  been  aware  that  in 
the  army  of  Catulus,  who,  although  a  good  man,  was  not  an  able 
general,  nis  services  would  be  much  more  useful ;  and  that  there  was 
a  much  greater  sphere  of  activity  for  his  talents  as  an  officer  in  the 
army  of  Catulus  than  in  that  of  Marius.  If  there  existed  an  ill-feeling 
at  all,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  aristocratic  Sulla  felt  indignant 
at  a  plebeian  being  elected  consul  uninterruptedly  one  year  after  the 
other.  SulUy  while  in  the  army  of  Catulus,  was  the  soul  of  all  under- 
takings, and  he  made  several  successful  expeditions  against  the  Alpine 
tribes.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  army  of  Catulus  began  to  suffer 
severely  from  want  of  provisions,  Sulla  contrived  to  obtain  such 
plentiful  supplies,  that  Catulus  was  enabled  to  send  some  to  the 
army  of  Marius. 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  (b.c.  101)  Sulla  returned  to  Rome, 
where  he  resumed  his  old  course  of  life.  He  did  not  come  forward  as 
a  candidate  for  any  public  office  until  the  year  B.O.  94,  when  he  was 
a  candidate  for  tiie  pretorship.  But  he  was  not  elected,  because  the 
people,  as  he  himself  stated  in  his  Memoirs,  wished  him  first  to  hold 
the  office  of  sedile,  as  they  expected  that  on  entering  on  the  sedileship 
he  would  amuse  them  with  magnificent  games  and  exhibit  African 
beasts  in  the  Circus,  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Bocchus, 
wlio  would  easily  procure  for  him  rar«  »nd  beautiful  animals.    (Plut, 


'SulL,*  5.)  In  the  year  B.o.  98  however  he  gained  bis  object  by  cio- 
vassing  and  bribing :  he  was  made  preetor  urbanus  {crrparirr^  woAxrar^ 
Plut.;  comp.  Aurel.  Vict.,  'De  Vir.  lUustr.,'  75).  and  exhibited  to  the 
people  the  games  which  they  had  expected  from  bit  sedileship.     (Plin^ 

•  Hist.  Nat,'  viil  20.^  The  year  after  his  prsBtorship  he  went  as  pro- 
prajtor  to  Cilicia  with  a  commission  to  restore  King  Aiiobarzanes  to 
his  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  from  which  be  bad  been  driven  through 
the  influence  of  Mithridates.  This  object  was  soon  aocompliabed ; 
and  this  bold  and  successful  undertaking  excited  the  attention  of 
Arsaoes,  king  of  the  Parthians,  who,  while  Sulla  was  staying  some- 
where near  the  Euphrates,  sent  a  messenger  to  him  soliciting  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  people.  The  request  waa  granted,  though 
Sulla,  who  felt  the  honour  of  being  the  first  Roman  to  whom  anch  ac 
application  was  made  by  a  Parthian  king,  treated  the  ambassador 
with  haughtiness  and  arrogance.  In  B.C.  91 »  when  Snlla  returned  to 
Rome,  Caius  Censorinus  brought  against  him  the  chai^  of  repetondx 
or  malversation,  in  his  office  of  propraetor,  but  did  not  follow  it  up. 
In  this  year  the  liarsic  or  Social  War  commenced,  and  for  a  time 
delayed  the  outbreak  of  the  furious  hostility  between  Marios  and 
Sulla,  which  was  kindled  by  apparently  trivial  circumstances.  (Plut, 
'  SulL,'  6.)  Both  Marius  and  Sulla  commanded  eeparate  divisions  of 
the  Roman  army,  and  the  latter  distingtiifhed  himself  much  more 
than  Marius,  who  perhaps  already  b^gan  to  incline  towarda  the  cause 
of  the  Italians  In  B.o.  89  Sulla  was  legate  of  the  oonsol  Lu  Cato,  and 
destroyed  the  Campanian  town  of  Stabise.  (Plin.,  '  Hist.  Nat,'  iiL  9.) 
He  also  defeated  L.  Cluentius  near  Pompeii,  pursued  him  aa  far  as 
Kola  and  compelled  the  Hirpini  to  submit.  In  Samninm  he  surprised 
and  routed  the  army  of  Motilus,  and  took  Bovianum  by  storm  after 
a  siege  of  three  hours.  (Appian,  '  De  BelL  Civ.,'  i  60.)  During  this 
war  Sulla  left  nothing  untried  to  gain  the  goodwill  of  the  eoldiers ;  and 
he  even  connived  at  their  gross  excesses.  Thus  when  the  soldiers  beat 
to  death  with  sticks  his  own  legate  Albinus,  a  man  ivho  had  filled  the 
office  of  pnetor,  Sulla  not  only  did  not  punish  tbia  outrage,  bat 
rather  boasted  of  it,  taying  that  his  men  would  fight  all  the  better 
for  itto  (Plut.,  'SulL,'  6.)  When  the  time  approached  for  eleebog 
the  consuls  for  the  year  following,  Sulla  went  to  Rome  to  offer  him- 
self as  a  candidate.  His  successful  campaigns  had  gained  him  sudi 
popularity,  that  he  was  almost  unanimously  elected  consul  forths 
year  B.a  88.  (Vellei.  Pat,  ii  17.)  He  was  now  in  the  forty-ninth 
year  of  his  sge.  His  colleague  was  Q-  Pompeius  Rufus,  who  obtained 
Italy  as  his  province.  Sulla  had  Asia  and  the  command  in  the  var 
against  Mithridatea  The  Social  War  was  still  going  on»  and  Manns 
was  not  only  exasperated  because  his  former  qusestor  was  now  his 
equal,  but  was  at  the  came  time  anxious  to  get  the  command  in  the 
war  sgoinst  Mithridates,  and  with  this  view  he  persuaded  the  tribune 
P.  Sulpicius  to  give  him  his  assistance  in  depriving  Sulla  of  the  power 
intrusted  to  him.  A  direct  attempt  to  this  effect  would  have  baen 
imprudent  Marius  and  Sulpicius  therefore  first  tried  to  gain  the 
interest  of  the  Italian  allies,  and  to  identify  the  popular  eause,  repre- 
sented by  Marius,  with  that  of  the  allies.  With  this  Tiew  Solpidas 
proposed  two  measures,  first>  to  recall  those  who  had  been  exiled  os 
account  of  the  support  they  had  given  to  the  allies ;  and,  eeoondlj, 
to  distribute  those  Italians  who  had  obtained  the  firanchise^  but  bad 
been  formed  into  new  tribes,  among  the  thirty-five  old  tribes,  tba 
object  of  which  was  to  increase  the  weight  of  their  suffirage.    (Liv., 

*  Kpit,'  77;  Appian,  *De  Bell.  Civ.,'  i.  55.)     These  propceals  met  with 
the  most  determinate  opposition  from  the  old  citizens,  and  the  Forum 
became  the  scene  of  terrible  violence;    The  popular  party,  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  would  have  carried  the  day,  but  Sulla,  who  was  with 
his  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nola,  returned  to  Bome,  and  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  violent  proceedings  in  the  Forum,  be  and 
his  colleague  proclaimed  a  justicium  for  several  daya     But  Sulpicioi 
and  his  party,  armed  vrith  daggers,  appeared  in  the  Forum,  decUred 
the  proclamation  of  the  consuls  to  be  unlawful,  and  endeavoured  to 
compel  them  to  repeal  the  justitium.    This  again  increased  the  tumult, 
and  Pomp49ius  was  obliged  to  take  to  flighty  and  his  son  who  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Sulla,  was  murdered.     Sulla  himself,  who  had 
escaped  into  the  house  of  Marius,  was  dragged  forth  and  compelled  to 
repeal  the  justitium,  after  which  he  returned  to  his  army  at  Nola.    In 
the  meantime  the  rogations  of  Sulpicius  were  carried,  and  the  command 
in  the  war  against  Mithridates  was  given  to  Marius.     When  the  mes- 
sengers from  Rome  came  to  the  camp  of  Sulla  with  orders  for  him  to 
surrender  the  command,  the  soldiers,  who  loved  Sulla,  and  who  were 
of  opinion  that  Marius  would  not  lead  them  to  Asia,  where  they 
expected  a  rich  harvest  of  booty,  called  on  SuUa  to  lead  them  to 
Rome.    Several  officers  of  the  camp,  who  were  opposed  to  civil  war, 
retured  to  the  city,  while  numbers  of  other  persons  flocked  from  the 
city  to  the  camp  of  Sulla.    All  signs  and  omens,  to  which  Sulla  pre- 
tended to  attribute  great  importance,  were  in  his  favour,  and  vrith  the 
declaration  that  he  was  going  to  deliver  Rome  from  its  tyrants,  he 
marched  with  six  legions  against  the  city,  which  he  took  bv  storm. 
A  battle  followed  within  the  walls,  in  which  Marius  and  ms  party 
were  defeated.    Marius  escaped  to  Africa,   and  Sulpidus,  betrayed 
by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  put  to  death.     Sulla  and  hia  colleague 
on  this  occasion  prevented  the  soldiers  as  much  as  possible  from 
committing  any  outrage  upon  the  citizens.    BesideB  the  two  leaden 
of  the  popular  party,  ten  others  were  declared  enemies  of  the  lepublioL 
their  property  was  confiscated,  and  agents  were  sent  in  all  diieettons 
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to  ducover  them,  and  either  to  put  them  to  death  or  to  deliver  them 
up  to  the  ooDmUL    (Appiao, '  De  BeU.  Civ.,*  L  60 ;  Flat, '  Sail./  10.) 

After  this  defeat  of  the  Marian  party,  Sulla  repealed  the  laws  of 
Sulpicius,  but  he  had  no  leisure  for  a  thorough  reform  of  the  constitu- 
tion, which  he  appears  to  have  conceived  about  tbli  time^  as  ^  his 
Foldiers  were  anxious  to  be  led  to  Asia.  Appian  indeed  ascribes 
some  of  the  most  important  regulations  of  Sulla  to  this  time,  and  it  is 
not  improbaUe  that  the  law  which  enacted  that  no  measure  should  be 
brought  before  the  people  which  had  not  previously  obtained^  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  and  another  (lex  unciaria;  Feat,  a.  y.  'unciaria 
lex'),  by  which  some  disputes  between  debtors  and  creditors respeotiog 
the  rate  of  interast  were  settled,  belong  to  this  period.  The  other 
measures,  also  mentioned  by  Appian,  may  bave  been  dlMussed  at  the 
time,  but  they  were  not  carried  into  effect  until  the  dictatorship  of 
Sulla.  He  remained  at  Rome  until  the  consuls  for  the  year  following 
were  elected.  The  consuls  for  the  year  ao.  87  were  Cn.  Octavius  and 
L.  Ciona.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  the  popular  party,  and  Sulla,  pre- 
tendiog  to  be  glad  to  see  that  the  people  made  use  of  their  freedom  in 
the  elections,  contented  himself  with  making  Cinna  promise  with  an 
oath  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  actual  onler  of  things.  Sulla  in 
the  meanwhile  felt  that  his  life  was  not  quite  safe  at  Rome,  and  was 
therefore  oonatantly  accompanied  by  a  strong  body-guard.  A  short 
time  after,  the  tribune  M.  Virginius,  instigated  by  Cinna,  prosecuted 
Sulla,  who  however,  without  any  oonoem  about  it,  went  to  Capua  to 
undertake  the  command  of  his  army,  and  to  proceed  with  it  to  Qreece, 
where  he  intended  to  commence  operations  against  Mithridates.  He 
landed  at  Dyrrachium,  collected  the  Roman  troops  stationed  in 
Greece,  and  marched  towards  Athens,  which  Archelaus,  the  general  of 
Mithridates,  had  made  his  head-quarters.  After  a  long  siege  and  a 
desperate  defenoe,  Athens  was  taken  by  storm  (b.o.  86)^  and  the 
garrison  of  the  Acropolis  was  soon  compelled,  by  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  to  surrender  at  discretion.  Pineus  also  fell  into  the 
):aDd8  of  the  victor.  (Plut '  SulL,'  11,  &c. ;  Appiao.  *  Mithrid.,'  28-45.) 
Sulla,  who  received  no  supplies  from  Italy,  did  not  scruple  to  make 
use  of  the  rich  treasures  of  the  Qreek  temples,  and  treated  with  scorn 
those  who  exhorted  him  not  to  provoke  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Athens 
suffered  severely,  and  many  of  its  most  magnificent  buildings  and 
\%orks  of  art  perished  on  this  occasion,  for  Sulla's  anger  had  been  pro- 
voked during  the  siege  by  the  insulting  conduct  of  Aristion,  then 
tyrant  of  Athens.  Archelaus  collected  all  his  forces  in  Greece,  and 
after  having  received  great  reinforcements  from  Asia,  he  was  de- 
termined to  dispute  with  Sulla  the  possession  of  Greece.  Though  the 
Roman  army  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Archelaus,  Sulla  gained  two 
victories,  one  at  Chseronea  (B.O.  86),  and  the  other  at  Orchomenos  in 
Bceotia  (RO.  85),  after  which  he  destroyed  the  towns  of  Anthedon^ 
Larymna,  and  Halseae.    (Plut.  *SulL,'  26.) 

Althoagh  Sulla  might  now  consider  himself  master  of  Greece,  and 
might  have  carried  on  the  war  against  Mithridates  with  the  best  hopes 
of  success,  he  thought  it  advisable  not  to  drive  Mithridates  to 
extremities,  and  therefore  consented,  soon  after  his  landing  in  Asia,,  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  him  (b.o.  84)  [Mithridates].  There  were  how- 
ever other  reasons  for  wishing  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  During  his 
absence  from  Italy  the  popular  pBurty  had  recovered  its  ascendancy, 
and  his  own  party  was  almost  annihilated:  his  institutions  were 
abolished,  his  house  was  destroyed,  and  his  property  confiscated,  and 
he  himself  was  declared  an  enemy  of  the  republia  The  most  dis- 
tingmshed  senators  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  his  camp  in 
Greece^  and  they,  together  with  lus  wife  Csecilia  Metella,  who  had 
likewiBe  fled  from  Rome,  urged  and  entreated  him  not  to  forsake 
them.  Two  years  before  the  peace  with  Mithridates,  the  consul 
h,  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  was  of  the  popular  party,  had  appeared  with 
a  fleet  and  an  army  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  under  the  pretext  of  carrying 
on  the  war  against  Mithridates,  but  perhaps  with  the  secret  intention 
of  attacking  Sulla.  This  plan  however  had  not  been  realised,  for 
Valerius  flaccus  was  murdered  (B.a  85)  by  hii  own  legate  C.  Fimbria, 
who  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and  was  sucoeaaful  in 
several  engagements  with  the  army  of  Mithridates.  After  Sulla  had 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  king  m  the  pUdns  of  Troas,  he  set  out 
sgainst  Fimbria,  who  was  stationed  with  his  army  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Thyatira  in  Lydia.  Fimbria,  being  betrayed  by  ms  own 
soldiers,  put  an  end  to  his  life.    (Plut,  <  SulL,  2^-) 

Sulla  was  now  at  liberty  to  return  with  his  army  from  Asia  to 
Italy,  but  he  bad  still  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  soldiers,  who  had 
expected  to  enrich  themselves  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  To 
raise  the  necessary  money,  Sulla  resorted  to  the  most  oppressive 
measures.  Every  provincial  was  obliged  to  give  to  every  soldier 
quartered  in  his  house  every  day  a  fixed  sum  of  money,  and  to  pro- 
vide him  and  as  many  as  he  might  choose  to  invite  with  a  daily  meaL 
Besides  this,  a  heavy  contribution  of  20,000  talents  was  raised;  in 
short,  Sulla  treated  the  countiy,  which  he  pretended  to  have  delivered, 
like  that  of  an  enemy.  (Plut,  *Sull.,'  25.)  After  he  had  thus 
secured  the  attachment  of  his  soldiers,  he  left  the  province  of  Asia, 
intrusted  the  two  legions  of  Fimbria  to  his  legate  L.  Lidnius  Murena 
(Appian,  'Mithrid.,'  64),  and  sailed  with  his  fleet  and  the  remainder  of 
his  army,  about  80,000  men,  from  Ephesus  to  Piraeus.  After  a 
voyage  of  three  daya  he  reached  Athens.  He  took  the  library  of 
ApellicoJ,  the  father  of  Aristion,  which  according  to  Athensaus  (v. 
p.  211,  &c),  belonged  to  Athenion,  and  which  contained  most  of  the 
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works  of  Theophrastus  and  Aristotle.  Solla,  who  was  well  able  to 
appreciate  such  a  treasure,  carried  it  with  him  to  Rome.  [Asbtotle.] 
While  in  Greece,  Sulla  had  an  attack  of  the  gout»  of  which  he  was 
cored  by  the  use  of  the  waim  hatha  of  ^Edepsus  in  Eubcca.  Daring 
his  short  stay  there  he  indulged  in  his  usual  diversions,  and  spent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  actors  and  dancers.  Ho 
then  marched  with  his  army  towards  the  north,  through  Thessaly  and 
Macedonia  to  Dyrrachium,  and  carried  his  army  over  to  Brundusium  in 
1200,  or,  according  to  Appian  ('De  BelL  Civ.,'  I  79),  in  1600  ships. 
This  passage  probably  took  place  in  the  spring  of  the  year  aa  88. 

The  forces  of  the  hostile  party  in  Italy  amounted  to  200,000  men. 
(VelL  'Pat,'  il  24.)  Cinna  had  increased  his  preparations  as  soon 
as  he  heard  that  Sulla  was  on  his  way  to  Italy.  In  consequence 
of  a  letter  which  Sulla  while  yet  in  Asia  had  addressed  to  the  senate, 
it  had  been  decreed  that  negociations  should  be  entered  into  in  order 
to  effect  a  reconciliation  between  Sulla  and  his  enemies,  and  that 
Cinna  and  Carbo,  then  oonsuls,  should  make  no  further  preparations 
for  war.  But  the  consuls  paid  no  attention  to  this  decree,  and  made 
preparations  for  carrying  an  army  into  Dalmatia,  in  order  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  close  in  Greece.  But  when  a  part  of  the  army  was  already 
transported  to  Dalmatia,  a  mntiny  broke  out  among  the  soldiers,  and 
Cinna  was  murdered,  84  &o.  (Appian,  '  De  Bell.  Civ.,'  i  78 ;  Liv. 
'Epit,'  88.)  The  popular  party,  deprived  of  their  leader,  had  no 
alternative  but  to  continue  their  resistance  or  to  fall  victims  to  the 
vengeance  of  Sulla,  who  declared  that  he  would  pardon  none  of  his 
enemies.  The  Italians  had  made  common  oause  with  the  demooratio 
party,  for  they  had  reason  to  think  that  Sulla  would  be  the  last  man 
to  leave  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  they  had  lately 
acquired.  But  Sulla  endeavoured  to  deprive  his  enemies  of  this 
support)  and  while  he  led  Ids  army  from  Brundusium  through 
Calabria  and  Apulia  in  Campania,  he  carefully  prevented  his  soldiers 
from  doing  any  injury  either  to  the  fields  or  the  towns  of  the  Italians; 
and  he  even  entered  into  negociations  with  some  of  them,  and  assured 
them  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their  newly- 
acquired  rights.  (liv.,  'Epit,'  86).  Many  Romans  of  diBtinction 
also,  who  had  formerly  shown  themselves  rather  neutral,  such  as 
Pompey,  joined  his  army,  and  increased  his  forces  considerablv.  In 
the  first  battie  which  SiUla  fought  with  the  consul  Narbanus  m  the 
neighbourhood  of  Capua,  he  was  successful,  and  while  a  truce  was 
concluded  with  this  conquered  enemy,  the  army  of  the  other  consul, 
L.  Sdpio,  was  persuaded  to  abandon  their  general.  In  the  following 
year  (b.c.  82),  when  young  Marine  and  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  were 
consuls,  the  war  assumed  a  more  serious  aspect.  Marius  undertook  the 
protection  of  Rome  and  Latium,  and  Carbo  that  of  Etruria  and  Umbria. 
Marius  however  was  defeated  by  Sulla  in  the  battle  of  Sacriportus, 
upon  which  he  fled  to  Prsdneste,  and  Rome  was  taken  by  the  con- 
queror, after  the  prsator  L.  Damasippus,  at  the  request  of  Marius,  had 
put  to  death  a  great  number  of  nobles,  and  among  them  even  a 
pontifex  maximus,  who  were  suspected  of  secretly  supporting  the 
oause  of  Sulla.  Carbo,  who  was  successfully  attacked  by  Metellus 
Pius,  Pompey,  and  SiUla  himself,  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
Africa,  after  he  had  made  a  useless  attempt  to  rescue  Marius,  who  was 
besieged  in  Prseneste  by  Q.  Lucretius  Ofella.  The  Samnitea  and 
Lucanians,  who^  under  the  command  of  Pontius  Telesinus  and  M. 
Lamponius,  likewise  made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  relieve  Presneste, 
and  then  marched  against  Rome^  were  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at 
the  Colline  gate,  in  which  both  armies  fought  desperately  (B.a  82). 
The  number  of  the  slain  on  Uiat  day  is  stated  to  have  been  50,000. 
Sulla,  in  hii  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Samnites,  on  the  third  day  after 
this  victory,  ordered  several  thousands  of  them,  who  had  been  made 
prisoners,  to  be  cut  down  in  the  Campus  Martiu&  During  the  time 
that  this  slaughter  was  going  on,  Sulla  held  a  meeting  of  the  senate 
near  the  scene  of  horror,  and  when  the  senators  became  uneasy  at  the 
groans  of  the  dying  prisoners,  he  told  them  to  listen  to  what  he  wks 
proposing,  and  not  to  mind  what  was  doing  outside.  (Appian, '  Do 
BeU.  Civ.;  L  84-94 ;  Liv., « Epit.,'  88 ;  Plut, '  Sull.,'  80.)  This  victory 
was  soon  followed  by  the  taldng  of  Prteneste.  The  Romans  who 
were  found  there  among  his  enemies  were  pardoned,  but  the  Sam- 
nites and  Pnenestuies^  amounting^  according  to  Plutarch,  to  12,000, 
were  put  to  the  aword.  Marius  persuaded  a  slave  to  put  an  end  to 
his  life. 

Sulla's  victory  was  now  complete,  although  some  towns  of  Italy 
still  continued  to  offer  resistance,  and  although  the  war  was  continued 
in  A&ica  by  Carbo  and  in  Spain  by  Sertorius.  Sulla  gratified  his  ven- 
geance by  proscriptions,  an  invention  of  his  ovm,  by  which  he  waa 
enabled  to  get  rid  of  those  whom  he  had  to  fear,  and  to  reward  his 
friends  and  his  soldiers.  Many  thousands  were  proscribed,  that  is, 
were  declared  out  of  the  protection  of  the  law  and  any  one  was  autho- 
rised to  kill  them ;  and  Uiose  who  killed  a  proscribed  person  or  gave 
notice  of  his  place  of  concealment,  received  two  talents  as  a  reward, 
and  those  who  gave  shelter  to  one  forfeited  their  own  live^.  Lists 
containing  the  names  of  the  proscribed  were  put  up  in  public  and  new 
names  were  constantly  added.  The  property  of  the  proscribed  was 
seized  and  publicly  sold  or  given  away.  The  consequences  were  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  tyrant,  to  extend  to  the  descendants  of  the  pro- 
scribed, inasmuch  as  they  were  to  be  excluded  from  all  honours  and 
public  offices.  Rome  was  in  a  state  of  utter  consternation.  But  the 
vengeance  of  Sulla  was  not  confined  to  the  city.    All  the  Italians  whp 
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had  Id  any  way  oppoaed  the  t»rty  of  Solla  wars  puniihad  in  the  lame 

manDer,  and  nombert  of  them  were  murdered  and  their  property  con* 

ibcated.    Whole  cities  were  punisbed  by  the  impoaition  of  heavy  fines, 

or  by  the  d^-molition  of  their  fortiBcationa.   Sulla  moreover,  according 

to  Appian,  aent  twenty-three,  or  according  to  Livy,  forty-aeven  legione 

to  be  distributed  as  garrisoDs  amoDg  the  towns  of  Italy,  and  granted 

to  them  the  Roman  franchise,  together  with  the  lands  and  houses 

I  which  he  had  taken  from  their  former  owners.    In  the  same  manner  as 

■  he  thus  secured  for  himself  a  strong  party  in  the  towns  of  Italy  he 

'  formed  at  Bome  for  the  security  of  his  own  person  a  body-guard  con- 

'  sistiog  of  ten  thousand  slaves,  to  whom  he  gave  their  freedom  and 

their  franchise,  and  who  were  called  after  their  patron,  Cornelii    The 

people  were  thus  silenced  by  fear,  and  all  the  acts  committed  by  the 

tyrant  were  ratified  by  a  decree  of  the  people  (Appian,  'De  BeL  Civ./ 

97),  and  a  gilt  equestrian  statue  i^as  erected  to  him  in  front  of  the 

rostra,  with  the  inscription  *  Cornelius  Sulla,  Imperator  Felix.' 

Sulla  now  caused  the  senate  to  name  an  interrez,  and  Valerius 
Flaccus  being  appointed,  Sulla  made  him  propose  to  the  senate  to 
appoint  a  dictator  to  regulate  the  affairs  of  Rome  and  Italy.  In  accord- 
ance with  his  own  expressed  wish,  Sulla  was  made  dictator  (b.c.  82), 
an  oflBce  which  had  not  existed  for  the  last  120  yeats,  and  which  he 
was  permitted  to  hold  as  long  as  he  pleased.  In  order  however  to 
leave  to  the  people  some  appearance  of  liberty,  he  permitted  them  to 
elect  coobuIb  oa  usual,  and  he  himself  in  B.c.  80,  held  the  ofiBce  of 
consul  in  addition  to  that  of  dictator.  In  the  year  b.c.  81  he  enjoyed 
a  triumph  for  his  victories  in  the  war  against  Blithridates,  and  his 
splendid  games  and  feaatings,  which  laated  for  several  daya,  made  the 

Seople  forget  for  a  time  their  wretched  condition.  (Appian,  'Be  Bel. 
iv.,'  101.)  After  his  triumph  he  claimed  the  aumame  of  Felix,  and 
J»retended  that  all  his  succeas  agaiuat  his  enemies  was  owing  to  the 
avour  of  the  gods,  especially  of  Venus,  which  he  had  enjoyed  from 
his  early  youth.  Hence  he  also  called  himself  Epaphroditua.  But 
although  he  sometimes  affected  gratitude  towards  the  gods,  in  reality 
he  cared  little  about  them,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  plunder  their 
temples  and  to  treat  with  scorn  and  contempt  the  rigns  which  appeared 
to  deter  him  from  his  sacrilegious  actions    (Plut,  *  Sull.,'  12.) 

After  Sulla  had  completely  annihilated  the  popular  party,  he  began 
to  direct  his  attention  to  a  reform  in  the  constitution  and  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  Zaohariae,  a  great  admirer  of  the  political  wis- 
dom of  Sulla,  divides  all  his  laws  which  are  known  under  the  name  of 
'  Leges  Comeliae,'  into  three  great  classes : — 1.  constitutional  regulo- 
lations ;  2.  crimizial  laws ;  and  8.  those  that  were  intended  to  improve 
public  morals. 

The  constitutional  laws  of  Sulla  were  intended  to  restore  ilie  old 
aristooratic  form  of  the  republic,  but  such  a  reotoration  could  only  be 
a  matter  of  form,  as  it  had  no  longer  its  hold  in  the  hearts  tnci  minds 
of  the  Romans.  As  a  politician,  Sulla  was  one  of  those  aliori;-  s'ghted 
men  who  believe  that  old  institutions  can  be  revived  or  preserved  by 
the  mere  letter  of  the  law,  though  that  which  formerly  alonr  gave 
stability  to  them,  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  has  become  entirely  altered. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  constitution  of  Sulla  did  not  aurvive 
him  many  years.  The  principal  part  of  his  reform  consisted  in  depriv- 
ing the  ooinitia  tributa  of  their  legislative  and  judicial  powers,  and  of 
the  right  to  elect  the  members  of  the  great  colleges  r>f  priests,  which 
the  people  had  exercised  for  some  time.  He  left  to  the  comitia  of  the 
tribes  only  the  power  to  elect  the  inferior  magistrates,  as  tribunes, 
cedilesi  and  qusestors.  The  power  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  thus 
received  a  faUl  blow.  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  Sulla  abolished 
the  asaembliea  of  the  tribes  altogether.  The  whole  of  the  legislative 
power  was  given  to  the  CSomitia  Centuriata,  but  in  such  a  manner  that 
no  legislative  measure  oould  be  brought  before  them  without  having 
previously  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  He  alao  allowed  no 
appeal  to  the  people  from  the  sentence  of  a  magiatrate.  The  vacancies 
which  had  occurred  in  the  senate  through  the  late  calamities  were 
filled  up  by  the  admission  of  800  of  the  most  distinguished  equites 
(Appian,  'De  Bell.  Civ./  i  100).  He  increased  the  number  of  poutifb 
and  augurs  to  fifteen. 

Sulla  appears  greatest  in  his  laws  relating  to  the  administration  of 
Justice.  All  the  Roman  writers  agree  that  Sulla  gave  the  judicia 
(either  the  publica  and  privata,  or  the  former  alone)  to  the  aenate. 
We  cannot  enter  here  into  an  account  of  the  various  laws  relating  to 
criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction;  but  before  the  time  of  Sulla,  the 
criminal  legislation  of  Rome  was  extremely  imperfect,  and  he  was  the 
first  who  brought  order  and  ayatem  into  this  important  branch  of 
administration ;  and  this  part  of  his  reform  was  not  abolished  after  his 
death,  but  most  of  his  laws  continued  in  force  down  to  the  latest 
times  of  ^e  empira  His  legislation  embraoed  a  great  variety  of  aub- 
jeots.  The  laws  which  Sulla  enacted  with  a  view  to  improve  the  state 
of  public  morals,  related  chiefly  to  marriage  and  luxury  (leges  sum- 
tuarim).  But  Sulla  though  apparently  anxious  to  Improve  toe  moral 
condition  of  the  people,  himself  utterly  licentious,  was  the  last  man 
to  observe  any  lawa  of  the  kind.  (Plut^, '  SulL/  85 ; '  Comparat  Lysand. 
e.  SuUa.') 

After  the  annihilation  of  all  his  enemies,  and  tha  establishment  of 
a  new  order  of  things,  Sulla  once  more  felt  a  deaire  to  enjoy  those 
aenaual  plesaures  to  which  he  had  been  addicted  from  his  early  youth, 
and  without  the  interruption  necessarily  arising  from  being  at  the 
bead  of  the  republic.    Accordingly  he  did  not  accept  the  couaulahip 


for  the  yasr  B.a  79,  and  soon  after  declared  to  the  aMenablad  p«^ 
that  he  resigned  hia  power  and  dignity  of  dioUtor,  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  render  an  account  to  them  of  the  manner  in  which  he  bad 
exercirad  his  power.    Aa  might  have  been  expected,  no  one  ventured 
to  take  him  at  his  word ;  only  one  young  man  is  said  to  have  dared  to 
accuse  him,  and  to  have  followed  the  ez-diotator  on  hia  way  home 
with  bitter  invectives,  to  which  Snlla  only  made  the  remark :  "  This 
youth  will  prevent  any  one  in  future,  after  having  once  aeqmrej 
great  power,  firom  being  inclined  to  lay  it  down."    The  abdieatioo  of 
Sulla  in  the  height  of  hia  power  has  oailed  forth  the  ftdmintion  o: 
andent  and  modem  writers ;    but  an  accurate  examination  of  the 
state   of  afiaira   in  Bome  and  Italy,   and  a  conaideratioii   of  the 
sensual  disposition  of  Sulla,  deprive  thia  act  of  mnoh  of  ita  appareo& 
magnanimity.    As  regarda  his  own  inclination,  it  can  only  be  said  tlat 
his  love  of  pleasure  unincumbered  by  public  afiaira  waa  greato*  tl»a 
his  love  of  power.    The  10,000  Cornelii  remained  alter  hia  abdicatkn 
as  attached  to  him  as  they  had  been  before,  and  they  were  ready  to 
take  up  arms  for  their  patron  at  any  moment^  aa  their  own  safety 
depended  upon  his.    The  party  of  Sulla  waa  in  poasesaion  of  all  the 
power  at  Rome,  and  in  Italy  hia  numeroua  legiona  were  as  ready  to 
take  up  arms  in  hia  defenoe  as  the  Cornelii    He  oould  therefore  with- 
draw without  any  danger  or  fear,  and  how  well  he  had  calcolatei 
is  clear  from  PluUrch  ('  SulL,*  87),  for  even  during  hia  retirement  to 
private  life  his  will  was  regarded  as  law.    Soon  after  hia  abdicetioD  be 
retired  to  his  villa  near  Puteoli,  where  he  spent  hia  time  partly  ia 
literary  occupations,  partly  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and  partly  giving 
himself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  of  women,  actors,  and 
dancers.    (Pint,  '  Sull.,'  86.)   He  died  in  the  year  B.a  78,  at  the  aae 
of  aixty.    The  cause  of  his  death  is  not  quite  certain.     Appian  ('De 
Bell.  Civ./  L  105)  says  he  died  of  an  attack  of  fever,  while  othen 
inform  us  that  the  loathsome  disease  called  phthiriasiB  was  the  osuse 
of  bis  death.    (Pint.,  '  Sull,'  36 ;  Plin.,  •  HiaL  Nat/  xxvi  86 ;  xL  89; 
vii.  44 ;  AureL  Vict, '  De  Vir.  lUustr.,'  76 ;  Pans.,  i  20,  4.)     Two  days 
before  his  death  Sulla  had  finiabed  the  twenty-aeeond  tM>ok  of  hii 
'  Memoirs/  of  which  we  probably  possess  a  considerable  pari  in  kii 
Life  by  Plutarch.     Hia  body  was  carried  to  Rome  with  great  pomp, 
and  burnt  in  the  Campus  Martins  according  to  hia  own  request    A 
monument  was  also  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  Campua  Martiue, 
with  an  inscription  said  to  have  been  written  by  Sulla  himaelf.  (Plut 
•  Sull.,'  88.) 

Sulla  was  married  five  times,  and  left  two  children,  Fanatas  Co^ 
neUus  Sulla  and  Fausta,  who  were  twina  by  hia  fourth  wife  Csaciia 
Metella.  One  daughter  was  bom,  after  his  death,  by  hia  fii^th  wife 
Valeria. 

6.  Faustus  Corkelius  Sulla,  son  of  the  dictator  Snlla,  (5)  and  of 
Ccccilia  Metella  (Plut,  'Sull./  34),  waa  bom  in  B.a  89.    After  tha 
death  of  bis  father  he  was  under  the  guardianship  of  L.  Lucullu&   Ha 
was  several  times  in  danger  of  being  compelled  to  reatore  the  money 
which  his  father  had  unlawfully  appropriated  to  himself.     The  aensts 
however  always  prevented  an  inqtdry  being  inatituted,  as  aome  of  the 
body  would  have  been  compromised  by  it.    In  B.a  66  a  tribone  of  tiw 
people  renewed  the  attempt^  but  Sulla  again  eeoaped,  chiefly  tiiroogh 
the  influence  of  Cicero,  who  spoke  for  him.  (Aaoon.,  in  '  Cia  ComeL,' 
p.  72,  Orelli ;  Cic,  *  Pro  Cluent,'  84 ;  '  De  Leg.  Agr.'  i.  4.)     He  served 
under  Pompey  in  Asia,  and  in  B.o.  63  he  waa  the  firat  who  acaled  the 
walla  of  the  temple  of  Jerasalem,  for  which  act  of  bravery  he  was 
richly  rewarded.     (Joseph.,  <Ant.  Jud./  xiv.  4;  'BelL  Jnd./ i.  7, 4.) 
In  B.O.  60  he  gave  to  the  people  the  gladiatorial  gamea  which  he  had 
been  requested  to  give  by  his  father  in  his  last  will,  and  on  thii 
occasion  he  treated  the  people  most  munificently ;  he  made  them 
donations  of  money,  and  allowed  them  the  nee  of  the  hatha  without 
any  payment     (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii.  26 ;  Cic,  *Pro  Sulla,'  19.)    In  tha 
same  year  B.O.  54  he  obtained  the  quflsstorship,  after  he  had  some 
years  before  been  made  a  member  of  the   college  of  augux&  (Dion 
Cass.,  xxxix.  17.)    After  the  murder  of  Clodius,  Fauatas  waa  requested 
by  the  senate  to  restore  the  Curia  Hoatilia,  and  it  was  de<9«ed  that 
after  its  restoration  it  should  be  oailed  Curia  Cornelia.  (Dion  C!aaa, 
xl.  60.)    Fauatua  Sulla  did  not  obtain  any  higher  office  than  the 
qusBstorship ;  his  dissolute  mode  of  life  had  ruined  hia  fortune.    Aa 
regards  bis  political  views,  he  had  joined  the  party  of  Pompey,  whose 
diiughter  he  married.    In  B.a  49  Pompey  wished  him  to  be  sent  as 
propreetor  to  Mauritania,  but  it  vras  prevented  by  the  tribune  Philip- 
pus.    (CsB^,  'De  BelL  Civ./i  6.)    During  the  troubles  of  the  civil 
war  between  Pompey  and  Cesar,  Sulla*s  only  objeot  appeara  to  have 
been  to  enrich  himself.    He  was  present  in  the  battle  of  Phanalus^ 
and  thence  fled  to  Africa,  where  his  fate  waa  decided  in  the  battle  of 
Thapsus  (B.C.  46).    He  attempted  to  escape  to  Spain,  but  wss  ti^en 
prisoner  and  delivered  to  Csssar,  in  whose  camp  he  waa  mnidered 
during  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers.    His  wife  and  children  however  were 
set  at  liberty.    (Cesa.,  'De  BelL  Afr./  95;  Appian,  <De  BelL  Civ.,'iL 
100.)    Of  his  twin-sister  Fausta  nothing  ia  known,  except  that  ahe 
married  twice,  and  each  time  waa  guilty  of  adultery.    (Aaoon.,  In  'Cia 
pro  Scaur.,'  p.  29.) 

7.  P.  CoBNXuus  Sulla,  a  son  of  Serviua  Cornelius  Sulla,  waa  a 
brother  of  the  dictator,  and  enriched  himself  considerably  during  tha 
proacriptions.  (Dion  Cass.,  xxxvii  27 ;  Cic. '  De  OS,,'  u.  8.)  In  b.g.  6^ 
P.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Pastus  were  elected  conaula;  but 
both  were  found  guilty  of  ambitus  (bribery),  and  deprived  of  their 
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dignity.  (Gic,  'Pro  Salla.')  He  is  also  believed  to  have  been  an 
accomplioe  of  Gatiline  in  his  first  conspiracy,  and  in  B.O.  62  he  was 
accused  by  K  Torquatos  of  having  taken  part  in  both  the  conspiracies 
of  Gatiline.  Several  men  of  distinction  lent  him  their  protection, 
and  Hortensius  and  Gioero  spoke  for  him.  The  speech  of  the  latter 
IB  still  extant  Solla  was  acquitted,  but  there  is  every  reason  for 
believing  that  he  was  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged. 
Cicero's  defence  was  evidently  not  made  without  some  apprehension 
and  embarrasamentw  (See  also  Sallust,  'Gat,'  17.)  Gioero  subse- 
quently fell  out  with  Sulla,  ss  the  latter  was  to  some  extent  involved 
in  the  crimes  of  Glodius.  (Gio.,  '  Ad  Att,'  iv.  8.)  In  the  civil  war 
between  Pompey  and  GsBsar,  Sulla  lerved  as  legate  in  the  army  of 
CsQsar  during  the  battle  of  Pharsalus.  (Appian,  •'  De  Bell.  Civ./  IL  76; 
Cass., '  De  Bell.  Giv.,'  iiL  51,  89.)  In  B.O.  47,  when  he  was  commanded 
to  transport  the  legions  destined  for  Africa  from  Italy  to  Sicily,  he 
was  pelted  with  stones  by  the  soldiers  of  the  twelfth  legion,  and  driven 
away,  for  before  embarking  for  Sicily  they  claimed  the  money  and 
lands  which  they  had  been  promised  during  the  campaign  in  Thecsaly, 
(Cic.,  '  Ad  Att,'  xi  21,  ko.)  During  the  confisoaUons  and  sales  of 
property  in  the  dictatorship  of  Gaesor,  Sulla  acquired  considerable 
wealth  by  the  purchase  of  suoh  property.  (Gia, '  De  Off,,'  ii.  8 ;  'Ad 
Fom.,'  XV.  19.)  In  the  year  b.o.  45  he  died  on  a  journey :  some  said 
that  he  had  been  murdered  by  robbers,  others  that  he  died  by  over- 
eating himself;  but  the  people  appear  to  have  rejoiced  at  having  got 
rid  of  such  a  worthless  person.  (Gia,  'Ad  Att,'  ix.  10;  xv.  17.)  He 
left  behind  him  a  son,  P.  Sulla,  and  a  son-in-law  of  the  name  of  Mem- 
mius,  of  whom  nothing  worth  mentioning  is  known.  (Gio., '  Ad  Fam.,' 
XV.  17 ;  'Ad  Q.  Frat,'  iii.  3  ;  '  Pro  SuUa,'  81.) 

8.  Servius  Gorneuus  Sulla,  a  brother  of  P.  Gomelius  Sulla  (7). 
He  took  part  in  the  coospiracy  of  Gatiline  (Sallust, '  Gat,'  17, 47) ;  but 
be  was  not  condemned  to  death,  although  hib  guilt  was  so  QUuUfest^ 
that  no  one  would  undertake  his  defence.    (Gia, '  Pro  Sull.,'  2.) 

The  last  person  of  any  note  bearing  the  name  of  Sulla  in  the  history 
of  Rome  occurs  in  the  reigns  of  GUudius  and  Nero.  He  was  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  Emperor  Glaudius  (Suetonius,  'Glaud.,'  27;  Tacitus, 
'  AnnaL,'  xiii.  28),  and  was  consul  in  a.d.  62,  According  to  the  infor- 
mation of  one  Psstus,  Pallas  and  Burrhus  intended  to  raise  him  to 
the  imperial  power.  This  charge  was  found  to  be  false ;  but  Kero 
nevertheless  dreaded  Sulla,  believing  him  to  be  a  cunning  and  crafty 
person.  Some  false  report  subsequently  increased  this  fear  of  Nero, 
who,  in  A.D.  59,  sent  him  into  exile  to  Massilia.  (Tacit, '  Anna].,'  xiii 
47.)  But.  as  the  emperor  apprehended  that  Sulla  might  here  induce 
the  German  legions  to  revolt,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  deatb, 
which  took  place  in  a.d.  63.    (Tacit, '  Annal./  xiv.  57.) 

(Respecting  the  history  of  the  family  of  the  Sullas,  see  Orelli, 
Onomagticon  TuUianum,  ii.  p.  192,  &0.;  Drumann,  QuchidUe  JRoma 
in  teinem  Uebergange,  ie.,  ii.  p.  426,  &c ;  Pauly's  Real-EticycUypaBd. 
der  AlterthumiVfiueMchaft,  ii.  p.  663,  &c.  For  the  history  of  the  dic- 
tator Sulla,  and  his  legislation  in  particular,  see  Zaoharise,  L,  CameliuM 
Sulla,  genannt  der  Qlilckliche,  als  Ordner  des  R6miac?ie»  FreyataaUt, 
Heidelberg,  2  vols.  8vo,  1834 ;  Vockesteert,  Diuertatio  Butorico-Juri- 
dica  de  L,  Comdio  SuUa  legidatore,  Lugd.  Bat,  8vo,  1816;  A. 
Wittich,  De  Jlei.  PMica  BomancB  ea  Jforma,  qua  L,  Comdiut  SuUa 
diclaior  iotam  rem  Romcmam  wdinibiUf  magistratibua,  comitiis  com' 
miUavU,  Ldpsiso,  8vo,  1834 ;  and  a  Latin  dissertation  by  G.  Ramshoro, 
which  bears  the  same  title  as  that  by  Wittich,  and  was  published  at 
Leipzig,  8vo,  in  1835.) 

SULLY,  MAXIMILIEN  DE  BETHUNE,  DUG  DE,  bom  at  Rosny 
on  the  18th  of  December  1560,  was  descended  from  a  younger  branch 
of  the  family  of  Bethune,  in  the  Netherlands.  His  ancestors  had  by 
their  own  exertions  and  wealthy  marriages  raised  themselves  to 
importance  in  their  adopted  country  of  Franoe ;  but  the  grandfather 
of  MaximiUen  had  squandered  away  his  inheritance,  and  left  to  his 
son  nothing  but  a  proud  name  and  his  mother^s  dowry.  Ftan^oii  de 
Bethune,  baron  of  Rosny,  was  a  sagacious  man,  but  not  pocseued  of 
sufficient  talent  to  re^stablixh  the  family  fortune ;  and  his  adoption 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  by  alienating  him  from  his  relations,  forbade 
all  hopes  of  improving  his  inheritance.  His  eldest  son  was  feeble  in 
mind  and  body,  and  the  cherished  with  to  see  prosperity  return  to  his 
house  rested  upon  the  second — ^the  more  energetic  Maximilien.  His 
expectations  from  this  quarter  were  strengthened  by  the  predictions  of 
astrologera  The  first  lesson  impressed  upon  the  boy's  mind  was  the 
duty  of  devoting  himself  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  family.  The 
moral  and  religious  tenets  of  the  Huguenots  were  at  the  same  time 
sedulously  instUled  into  him.  These  early  impressionB  moulded  a 
strong,  fearless,  and  enterprising  character,  and  decided  his  career 
in  life. 

In  1572  Frai;9ois  de  Bethune  carried  his  son  to  the  court  of  Henri, 
the  young  kmg  of  Navarre^  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  having  pre- 
viously commanded  the  boy  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  manner  to 
live  and  die  with  the  master  he  gave  him.  Young  Rosny  accompanied 
the  king  of  Navarre,  who  was  at  that  time  on  his  way  to  Paris  to  con- 
clude bis  matrimonial  engagement  with  the  king's  sister.  In  Paris  he 
paid  his  court  daily  to  Henri,  but  resided  at  some  distance,  in  the 
quarter  where  moat  of  the  colleges  were  situated,  with  a  governor,  and 
attended  the  classes  of  the  GoUege  of  Burgundy.  By  the  sssiitance  of 
the  principal  of  that  institution  he  escaped  we  massacre  of  St  Bar^ 
tbolomew,  though  the  horrors  of  that  night  left  a  lasting  impression 


on  his  mind.  At  the  command  of  his  father  he  oontinued  to  reside  in 
Paris,  but  his  literary  studies  were  abruptly  dosed.  His  governor 
perished  in  the  massacre ;  and  his  preceptor  was  too  terrified  to  remain 
in  Paris.  The  king  of  Navarre  however  supplied  the  place  of  the 
tutor  with  one  who  gave  Rosny  instruotions  in  history  and  mathe- 
matics, and  the  rest  of  the  boy's  time  wss  spent,  according  to  his  own 
aoDount,  in  learning  to  read  and  write  well  He  continued  oocupied 
with  these  pursuits  till  the  beginning  of  1575,  when  he  accompauied 
Henri  in  his  escape  from  the  state  of  oonfinement  in  which  he  was 
kept  by  the  French  court 

The  Protestants  had  by  this  time  recovered  from  the  dismay  into 
which  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  had  thrown  them,  had  made 
common  cause  with  their  Roman  Gatbolio  fellow-subjects  in  remon- 
strating against  fiscal  grievances,  and  had  at  last  ventured  to  take  np 
arms  again.  The  king  of  Navarre  and  the  prince  of  Gond^  were  in  a 
great  measure  identified  with  the  Protestant  cause ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  who  had  at  this  time  some  cause  of  quarrel  with  the  courts 
formed  an  alliance  with  them.  Immediately  after  the  escape  of  Henri 
these  three  princes  found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  mixed  army  of 
Roman  Gatholics  and  Protestants,  amounting  to  35,000  men.  The 
civil  war  which  immediately  broke  out  was  continued  with  a  few  brief 
intervals  of  hollow  truce  till  1594.  The  studies  of  Rosny,  who  accom- 
panied Henri  in  hi«  flight  from  Paris,  wtre  finally  broken  ofi*  by  that 
event  In  his  fifteenth  year  he  was  immersed  in  the  toils  and  cares 
of  active  life :  the  death  of  his  father  about  the  same  time  left  him 
entirely  his  own  master.  It  was  in  nineteen  years  of  civil  war  tbat  he 
developed  and  cultivated  without  guide  or  master  the  character  and 
talents  which  he  displayed  as  minister  of  France. 

At  first  Rosny  accepted  an  ensigncy  in  the  regiment  of  foot  of 
which  his  relation  Lavardin  was  colonel  In  the  first  skirmishes  in 
which  he  was  engaged  he  evinced  so  much  temerity,  that  Henri  was 
more  than  once  obliged  to  rebuke  him.  It  was  only  in  battle  however 
that  he  showed  any  dogree  of  boyish  thoughtlessness  :  in  the  manege- 
ment  of  his  pecuniary  affairs  he  displayed  a  prudence  beyond  his 
years.  The  rents  of  his  property  and  the  booty  he  obtained  in  the 
storming  of  several  towns,  enabled  him  to  maintain  a  email  company 
of  men-at-arms )'  and  with  these,  resigning  his  ensigncy,  he  attached 
himself  exclusively  to  the  person  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  The  courage 
and  enterprise  of  so  young  a  lad,  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he 
sought  to  make  himself  master  of  the  art  of  gunnery,  and  above  all  the 
prudence  which  he  manifested  in  his  domestic  arrangements,  led 
Henri  to  cherish  so  promising  a  servant  Rosny  was  made  a  coun- 
cillor of  Navarre  in  his  twentieth  year,  with  a  salary  of  2000  livres.    ■ 

It  was  soon  after  this  promotion  that  he  was  induced  to  make  one 
in  the  retmue  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  invited  to  assume 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Gountries.  The  bait  which  attracted 
Rosny  was  the  promise  of  having  his  claims  to  the  inheritaooe  of  the 
Yisoount  of  Ghent  supported  by  the  new  kiog,  and  the  opportunity  of 
reconciling  himself  to  his  Flemish  relations.  He  found  himself  dis- 
appointed in  both,  and  returned  in  1583  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  no 
otherwise  benefited  by  his  excursion  to  the  Netherlands  than  by  the 
acquisition  of  more  knowledge  of  the  world  and  greater  experience  in 
war.  He  was  almost  immediately  despatched  to  Paris  to  keep  an  eye 
upon  the  intrigues  there  going  forward. 

In  Deoember  1583,  he  married  Anne  de  Gourtney,  and  spent  the 
whole  of  1584  with  his  young  wife  upon  his  estate  at  Rosny.  Though 
retired  from  public  life,  he  was  not  idde  :  he  had  been  obliged  on  several 
oocssions  to  deal  extensively  in  horses  for  the  purpose  of  mounting  his 
troop ;  and  during  the  year  he  resided  in  the  country  he  extended  his 
dealmgs^  sending  out  agents,  who  purchased  horses  in  Spain  and 
other  countries  at  mere  nominal  prices,  and  sold  them  at  a  high  rate 
in  the  provinces  which  were  the  seat  of  hostilitiea.  His  husbandry 
was  so  good,  that  when  he  rejoined  Henri  in  1585,  he  carried  not  only 
himself  and  his  troop,  but  a  good  round  sum  of  money  to  assist  his 
master  in  prosecuting  the  war.  Rosny^s  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Henri  was  deep  and  unalterable.  It  was  a  mixture  of  personal 
attachment  of  a  sense  of  duty,  on  account  of  the  solenm  injunction  of 
his  father,  and  of  a  steady  belief,  resting  partly  apon  the  oondosions 
of  his  own  shrewd  judgment  and  partly  upon  belief  in  the  predictions 
of  astrologers,  that  his  master  was  destined  to  be  one  day  king  of 
France,  and  himself  to  rise  to  eminence  in  his  service.  Henri  was  at 
the  moment  in  need  of  such  an  able  and  devoted  servant  As  pre- 
sumptive heir  to  the  crown  of  Franoe,  he  had  an  interest  apart  from 
that  of  the  Protestants ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  leaders  of  the 
Protestant  party  were  anxbos  to  make  of  Franoe  a  federation  of  inde- 
pendent principalities,  while  his  policy  was  to  consolidate  the  power  of 
the  orown.  His  Roman  Gatholio  retainers  were  even  less  to  be 
depended  upon  than  the  Protestants,  for  their  aversion  to  his  heresy 
naturally  rendered  them  lukewarm  in  his  service.  In  the  ooorse  of 
some  conferences  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  Rosny  zealously  opposed  the 
specious  pretexts  by  which  they  sought  to  doi^  their  efforts  for  per- 
sonal aggrandisement,  and  maintained  the  necessity  of  concentrating 
their  forces  under  one  leader.  At  the  close  of  one  A  these  discussiooa 
the  king  of  Navarre  told  him  that  now  was  the  time  for  acting  as  well 
as  ai^ng  boldly :  asked  whether  he  was  willing  to  put  aU  to  the 
hazard  in  his  service,  and  pledged  his  honour  that,  should  he  suooeed, 
Rosny  should  share  in  his  prosperity.  Rosny  promised  that  all  his 
means  should  be  at  Henri's  disposal ;  and  was  from  that  moment 
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of  his  master's  most  valued  couosellon,  as  he  was  one  of  his  brsTeet 
soldiers.  He  was  employed  io  many  delicate  and  difficult  segocia- 
tions ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Coutras  (20th  of  October  1687),  where  he 
eommaoded  the  small  park  of  artilleiy,  he  contributed  mainly  by  his 
skilful  employment  of  it,  to  the  gaining  the  victory. 

That  victory  was  thrown  away  in  coosequeoce  of  the  disunion  of  the 
Protestant  leaders ;  and  the  oDsoing  year  was  wasted  in  skirmishes 
which  led  to  nothing.  The  death  of  the  queen-mother,  in  Januaiy 
1589,  followed  in  rapid  succession  by  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Quise  and  the  insurrection  of  the  Parisians,  forced  on  an  allianoe 
between  Henri  III.  and  his  heir  presumptive.  Rosny  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  operations  which  ensued.  The 
death  of  his  wife  kept  him  fettered  for  some  time  in  hopeless  gloom, 
and  when  he  rejoined  the  army  before  Paris,  it  was  in  the  mood  of  a 
man  who  braved  death  as  a  relief  from  painful  thoughts.  He  was 
startled  out  of  his  despondency  by  the  assassiDation  of  the  king  of 
France  (2nd  of  August  1589),  and  the  succession  of  the  king  of 
Navarre  as  Henri  IV.  The  services  of  Rosny  from  this  time  till  the 
entry  of  Henri  into  Paris  (2lBt  of  March  1594)  were  many  and  weighty. 
He  fought  at  the  battle  of  Arque;  he  was  dangerously  wounded  at  the 
battle  of  Ivry ;  he  detected  the  intrigues  on  foot  among  the  Roman 
Catholics  with  the  view  of  forming  a  '  tiers  parti,'  which  those  who 
dibtrusted  the  League  might  be  induced  to  join,  and  which  should 
be  equally  hostile  to  Henri.  This  last  diroovery  opened  the  eyes  of 
Sully  to  the  impossibility  of  a  Protestant  obtaining  secure  postession 
of  the  throne  of  France ;  and  from  that  moment  his  part  was  taken. 
He  ureed  upon  Henri  the  necessity  of  re-entering  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  overcoming  his  not  very  strong 
reluctance  to  the  step.  Rosny  was  thus  the  main  instrument  in 
opening  the  gates  of  I*aris  to  his  master;  and  to  this  obligation  he 
added,  about  the  same  time,  that  of  gaining  for  him  the  services  of 
the  Grand-Admiral  Villars  and  the  possession  of  Rouen.  Amid  all 
these  occupations  he  found  time  to  marry  again,  in  May  1594  :  his 
second  wife  was  Rachel  Cochefilet,  widow  of  the  Sieur  de  Chftteaupers. 

Long  before  Henri,  by  changing  his  religion  and  obtaining  posses- 
sion of  Paris,  had  established  himself  securely  on  the  throne  of  France, 
he  had  felt  severely  the  dilapidated  state  of  the  national  finances. 
One  of  his  first  wishes,  on  finding  himself  in  a  state  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  was  to  secure  the  services  of  Rosny,  in  whose  fidelity  and 
talents  he  had  the  greatest  confidence,  in  this  important  department 
of  the  state.  Two  difficulties  prevented  the  immediate  gratification 
of  this  wish ;  the  danger  of  exciting  jealousy  by  advancing  a  Pro- 
testanty  and  the  reluctance  of  the  profe»uonal  financiers  to  admit  one 
not  of  their  class  into  a  knowledge  of  its  secrets.  The  king  hesitated 
for  two  years  before  he  oould  gather  courage  to  beat  down  these 
obstacles ;  but  the  malversations  continued  to  increase  so  shame- 
lessly, that  in  1596  Rosny  was  formally  installed  a  member  of  the 
great  council  of  finance. 

His  first  step  was  to  obtain  from  the  king  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  its  ooUection 
in  all  the  districts  into  which  the  kingdom  was  divided  for  financial 
purposes.  Four  of  the  principal  districts  were  reserved  for  his  own 
inspectioD.  In  the  course  of  a  tour  he  made  through  them  he 
detected  the  various  means  by  which  money  was  diverted  from  the 
treasury,  and  the  king  kept  poor  at  the  same  time  that  over-exactions 
were  levied  upon  the  people.  He  collected  arrears  of  taxes  which  had 
been  allowed  to  lie  over,  and  returned  to  Paris  not  only  with  evidence 
of  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  finances,  but  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  in  hand.  An  assembly  of  notables  was  held  at  Rouen 
soon  after  his  return.  The  king  left  Rosny  to  deal  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  states,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  grant  of  some 
new  imposts  for  the  king,  and  frustrating  in  a  manner  that  gave  no 
umbrage  an  attempt  made  by  the  assembly  to  establish  a  board  of 
control  over  the  royal  treasury.  He  was  now  promoted  to  be  superin- 
tendant  of  finance,  and  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  with  a 
seal  that  amounted  almost  to  a  passion.  He  was  indefatigable  in 
his  examination  of  the  state  records,  with  a  view  to  make  himself 
familiar  with  the  origin  and  actual  character  of  the  different 
branches  ot  revenue,  and  the  methods- of  levying  them  and  securing 
the  money  they  yielded.  Having  mastered  this  knowledge,  he 
availed  himself  of  it  to  ci^ganise  thoroughly  the  financial  establish- 
ment;, and  he  superintended  with  unremitting  vigilance  the  working 
of  the  machine  which  he  constructed.  Soon  after  he  commenced 
operations,  he  induced  the  king  to  order  that  the  surplus  receipts  of 
each  year  should  at  its  close  be  deposited,  in  money,  in  the  Bastile. 
When  he  undertook  the  management  of  the  finances,  in  1597,  the 
treasury  was  empty  and  in  debt;  after  the  death  of  Henri  IV.,  in 
1610,  42,000,000  of  livres  were  found  in  it. 

The  method  and  regularity  which  Rosny  had  introduced  into  the 
finances,  suggested  a  wish  that  he  should  lend  his  assistance  towards 
bringing  the  other  departments  of  government  into  similar  order.  He 
was  appointed  in  succession  to  be  grand-master  of  the  artiUery, 
director  of  the  marine,  master  of  works,  and  director  of  bridges  and 
highways.  He  became  in  fact  sole  minister  of  France.  Six  days  of 
the  week  councils  were  held  every  morning  and  evening.  On  the 
Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  the  council  of  state  and  finances 
sat  both  in  the  forenoon  and  the  evening;  on  the  other  three  days 
special  councils  were  held— of  war,  commerce,  &c    Rosny  attended 


all,  and  presided  in  all  when  the  king  was  absent^  which  was  fn- 
quently  the  case^ 

In  addition  to  these  duties  of  routine,  he  was  frequently  engaged  b 
important  negociations.  In  1601  he  was  delegated  to  meet  Qoeeo 
EUsabeth  at  Dover,  where  arrangements  were  made  for  an  alUooo 
against  the  house  of  Austria.  In  1603  he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to 
James  I.  on  his  suoceasion.  Honours  and  emolaments  iowed  in  upoa 
him.  The  grand-mastership  of  the  artillery  produced  him  an  annul 
income  of  24,000  livres ;  his  office  of  counsellor  of  state  as  much ;  be 
held  several  governments,  the  appointment  of  a  cotinsellor  of  NavBin^ 
the  command  of  a  troop,  to  all  of  which  oonsidorable  pensions  w«« 
attached,  and  he  received  from  time  to  time  oonsiderable  preseoti 
from  Henri.  In  1606  he  was  created  Due  de  Sully  and  a  peer  of 
France.  And  his  advice  was  taken  and  his  services  employed  by  the 
king  in  his  most  delicate  family  arrangements,  as  well  aa  in  the  aifiiin 
of  the  state. 

The  murder  of  Henri  IV.  in  1610  terminated  the  career  of  Sully  as 
minister.  He  stood  alone  after  the  death  of  him  to  whom  alone  bo 
had  devoted  himself ;  obnoxious  to  envy  and  intrigue  on  accooDtof 
his  power  and  wealth,  doubly  obnoxious  as  a  Protestant.  Heooa- 
tinned  for  some  time  to  attend  the  council  as  usual,  but  finding  him- 
self systematically  thwarted  by  the  favourites  of  the  new  court,  he 
made  preparations  for  resigning  in  the  commencement  of  1611,  asd 
early  in  that  year  formally  gave  up  the  offices  of  superintendeot  of 
finance  and  governor  of  the  Bastile. 

From  that  time  the  ch&teau  of  Villebon  became  his  principal  reei- 
dence.  In  the  spring  and  autumn  of  every  year  he  visited  Solly  aod 
Rosny.  He  had  retained  his  government  of  Poitou,  and  the  directioo 
of  the  artillery,  the  fortifications,  and  the  roads  and  bridges ;  ao, 
though  retired  from  oourti  his  life  was  neither  private  nor  inactive. 
He  attended  at  least  one  conference  of  the  IVoteatants ;  but  refund 
to  take  part  in  any  of  their  armaments.  He  retained  the  respect  of 
the  courts  and  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  France  by  Louis  XII[^  ifl 
1634.  The  favourite  amusement  of  his  declining  years  couiisted 
in  preparing  his  Memoirs  "of  the  great  and  royal  economies  of 
Henri  IV."  for  publication.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  estates.  The  prodigality  of  his  son  (who  died  before 
him)  involved  him  in  some  disagreeable  embarrassments  ;^  and  U» 
decision  against  him  of  a  suit  whidi  hia  grandson  had  been  uut»gated 
to  commence  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death.  He  died  at 
Villebon,  December  22, 1641. 

Sully  was  essentially  a  man  of  action;    except  for  history,  aod 
those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  useful   to  the  soldier  aod 
practical  statesman,  he  seems  to  have  had  little  literaiy  taste.  He 
was  fearless,  enterprising,  and  persevering.    Hia  appetites  were  not 
inordinate,  and  were  held  in  constant  control  by  his  powerfal  will 
He  had  a  dear  and  just  perception  of  character.     He  had  natarallj 
a  love  of  order  and  despatch,  which  were  strengthened  bj  htUi. 
His  theoretical  views  of  society  and  political  economy  do  not  evince 
much  profundity ;  and  the  strange  and  cumbrous  arrangements  of  hii 
Memoirs  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  laboured  under  the  aame 
inability  to  tell  a  plain  story  briefiy  and  intelligibly,  which  has  been 
observed  in  others  eminent  for  the  clearness  of  apprehension  dia> 
played  in  their  actions.    His  moral  creed  seems  to  have  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  contemporary  Puritans  of  England.    It  is  more 
difficult  to  conjecture  what  were  his  religious  opiniona    With  gie>t 
temptations  to  abjure  the  Protestant  faith,  he  continued  to  profeasj^ 
to  the  last.    Tet  he  advised  Henri  IV.  to  reconcile  himself  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  his  sfifection  for  that  king  is  beyond  • 
doubt.    Nor  can  his  adherence  to  Protestantism  be  explained  npoa 
the  assumption  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  partisan  point  of  honour; 
for  he  was  more  a  Frenchman  than  a  Protestant,  and  invaiiabiy 
sacrificed  the  party  interests  of  the  Huguenots  to  the  broad  intersBts 
of  the  nation.    His  devotion  to  Henri  was  not  without  a  tinge  o| 
superstition ;  it  was  long  afi^eoted  by  the  predictions  of  astrologer^  u 
it  was  ever  entirely  cleared  of  them.    His  love  of  static  and  displ*y 
in  hia  apparel,  household,  and  attendants,  is  another  indication  ot 
something  imaginative  peeping  out  from  under  his  stem  practical 
character ;  as  is  also  the  fragment  of  a  romance  of  the  Scodery  school 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death.    Yet  he  had  no  toleraiice  for 
what  weaklings  call  sentiment,  as  may  be  gathered  from  his  own 
account  of  his  first  marriage ;  and  fh>m  his  sturdy  and  fearless  oppo- 
sition to  the  follies  into  which  that  weakness  frequentiy  led  iui 
nuster.    Sully  was  not  a  person  exactly  to  be  loved,  but  he  was  one 
to  be  reverenced  and  implicitly  trusted.    He  was  perhaps  a  serrani 
such  as  no  king  but  Henri  IV.  ever  had ;  as  Henri  on  his  part  was 
qualified  to  win  the  afiectionate  devotion  of  such  a  aervaot  beyona 
any  king  who  ever  existed.    The  administration  of  SuUy  is  an  import- 
ant chapter  in  the  history  of  France :  the  subsequent  fortunes  ^^j\ 
nation  cannot  be  thoroughly  understood  unless  l^  one  who  has  altaaaa 
attentively  his  operations*  ..  , 

(The  principal  authority  for  the  fiMts  sUted  in  this  sketch  is  Soliy  • 
own  work ;  but  some  ssaistance  has  been  derived  from  De  7^^°  ^ 
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(z.  85  and  88),  and  to  have  been  the  wife  of  Calenna :  ahe 
aocx>rdiDgly  a  contemporary  of  Domitian  and  of  Martial.  The  poem 
of  Sulpida  is  on  the  whole  stiff,  and  shows  little  imagination.  It  is 
usually  annexed  to  the  editions  of  Persius  and  Juvenal;  the  best 
separate  edition  is  that  by  J.  Garlitt,  'Cum  Commentariis  C.  Q. 
Schwartsii/  2  parts,  4to,  Hamburg,  1819.  It  is  also  priDted  in  the 
'Antbologia  Latina'  of  Bnrmann,  and  Wemsdorf,  'Poetie  Latini 
Hinores.' 

(Burmann,  <  Antbolog.  Lai,'  il  p.  408,  ko,;  Wemsdorf '  Poet.  Lat. 
Hin.,'  iii  p.  Iz.,  Ac,  and  p.  88,  &c.) 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  'Elegies*  of  Tibullus  there  are  several 
letters  written  in  the  name  of  Sulpida,  which  in  their  character  and 
diction  present  some  alight  differences  from  the  other  poems  of 
Tibullus.  Some  modem  critics,  as  Barth  ('Adversaria,'  liv.  16)  and 
Brouckhuis  (ad  Tibull.,  p.  884),  have  thprsfore  supposed  that  they 
were  written  by  the  Sulpicia  above-mentioned.  This  opinion  however 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  several  historical  allusions  in  these  letters, 
which  clearly  point  to  the  age  of  Augustus.  For  this  reason  Heyne 
(ad  Tibull.,  iv.  2,  p.  850,  fta)  conjectured  that  they  were  the  work  of 
a  Sulpicia  who  Uved  in  the  time  of  Tibullus.  But  this  opinion  too 
rests  on  very  weak  gpronnds,  and  we  cannot  indeed  see  any  sufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  letters,  notwithstanding  their  slight 
peculiarities,  were  not  written  by  Tibullus  himself. 

(Compare  Bahr,  Oeichichte  der  R6m.  LiUratur,  p.  250  and  279.) 

SULPICIUS  RUFUS.  P.  Sulpicius  Rufus  was  bom  in  the  year 
B.C.  124,  and  was  ten  years  older  than  the  orator  Hortensius.  In  the 
year  B.a  94  he  prosecuted  C.  Norbanus  fur  the  offence  of  majestas, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Lex  Apuleia,  a  circumstance  which 
brought  him  into  notice.  (Cic,  'Off.,'  ii.  14.)  In  the  following  year 
he  was  quaestor,  and  he  served  in  the  Social  war  as  legate  of  Co.  Pom- 
peius  Strabo.  He  was  tribunoB  plebis  in  the  year  B.&  88,  and  sup- 
ported the  faction  of  Marius.  Cicero  heard  many  of  his  epeecbes 
during  his  tribunate,  and  thoroughly  studied  his  style  of  oratory  : 
**  He  was,"  says  Cicero,  "  of  all  the  orators  that  I  ever  heard,  the 
most  dignified,  and,  if  one  may  use  the  expression,  the  most  tragic : 
Lis  voice  was  powerful,  sweety  and  clear;  his  gesture  and  every  move- 
ment graceful ;  and  yet  he  seemed  as  if  he  were  trained  for  the 
forum,  and  not  for  the  atage :  his  language  was  rapid  and  flowing,  and 
yet  not  redundant  or  diffuse."  (Cic.,  'Brut,'  55;  comp.  Cic,  'De 
Orat,'  iiL  8.)  Among  other  measures  of  his  tribunate,  Sulpicius 
brought  forward  and  carried  a  rogatio,  by  which  the  Command  of  the 
Mitbridatio  war  was  transferred  from  Sulla  to  Marius.  Sulla,  who 
was  then  at  Nola  with  his  army,  marched  to  Rome,  of  which  he  took 
possession.  [Sulla.]  Twelve  persons  were  proscribed,  among  whom 
were  Marius  and  Sulpicius.  Marius  escaped,  but  Sulpicius  was 
betrayed  by  his  slave,  and  murdered  in  a  villa  near  Rome,  b.o.  87. 

Sulpicius  left  no  writings,  and  Cicero  states  that  he  had  often  heard 
him  say  that  he  was  not  accustomed  to  write^  and  that  he  could  not 
write.  ('  Bratw/  56.)  There  were  however  orations  attributed  to  him, 
but  they  were  suppoeed  to  be  the  work  of  P.  Canutius.  P.  Sulpicius 
is  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  Cicero's  dialogue  *  De  Oratorcu' 

It  does  not  appear  how  P.  Sulpidus  was  related  to  Servius  Sulpicius 
Rufus.  As  be  was  a  tribune,  he  must  have  been  of  a  plebeian  family, 
or  at  least  must  have  been  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family,  and  it  may 
be  that  he  was  of  a  different  family  from  Servius  Sulpicius. 

SULPICIUS  LEMONIA  RUFUS,  SERVIUS,  the  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  was  nearly  about  the  same  age  as  Cicero  ('  Brut,' 
40),  and  consequently  was  bom  about  B.a  106.  He  was  of  a  patrician 
family,  and  yet  Cicero  says  that  his  father  was  only  an  equee.  He 
began  hia  career  aa  an  orator,  and  might  have  attained  the  first  place 
or  have  been  only  inferior  to  Cicero,  if  he  had  not  directed  his  energiea 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  It  is  aaid  that  on  one  occaaion  he  applied  to 
Q.  Mucins  Scovola  the  Pontifex  for  his  advice  on  a  question  of  law, 
and  that  Sctevola,  perceiving  Servius  did  not  understand  what  he  said, 
reproached  him  for  his  presumption  in  undertaking  the  conduct  of 
causes,  when  he  was  ignorant  of  the  law  which  was  necessarily 
involved  in  them.  This  determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  the 
law.  The  time  at  which  Servius  began  his  legal  studies  does  not 
appear.  He  accompanied  Cicero  to  Rhodes,  B.o.  78  ('  Brat,'  41),  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  Uie  passage  of  the  '  Brutus '  that  he  com- 
menced his  legal  studies  after  hia  return,  or  perhaps  it  was  after  his 
return  that  he  devoted  himaelf  exclusively  to  the  law*  His  object  in 
▼isitiog  Rhodes  was  to  improve  hinuelil 

Servius  filled  several  public  offices.  He  was  quaestor  of  the  district 
of  Oatia  (Cia,  'Pro  Muren.,'  8),  curale  ssdile,  and  prastor  for  Quaos* 
tiones  Peculatus.  The  first  time  that  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  oon- 
aulahip  he  was  rejected,  and  L.  Murena  was  elected,  whom  Serviui 

Srosecuted  for  ambitus  (bribery) :  Murena  was  defended  bv  Hortensius, 
[.  Crassus,  and  Cicero.  In  the  year  b.c.  51  he  was  elected  consul 
with  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  in  preference  to  Cato,  who  was  rejected. 
In  the  year  preceding  his  consulship  he  had  been  interrex,  in  which 
capacity  he  retumed  Cn.  Pompeios  as  sole  oonaul  In  the  war 
between  Csesar  and  Pompey  he  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
decided  part,  though  it  seems  probable  that  he  most  iocUned  to 
Csesar's  side ;  at  least,  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharaalia,  Caasar 
made  him  governor  of  Achaaa,  where  he  was  at  the  time  when  Cicero 
addressed  to  him  one  of  hia  extant  letters.  ('Ad  Div.,'  iv.  8.)  During 
the  residence  of  Sul^'iciua  at  Athcus  his  former  colleague  Marcellus 


was  asBSJwinated  in  Pfrsaus ;  Sulpidus  had  him  honouxmbly  buried  in 
the  gymnasium  of  the  Academia,  where  a  marble  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory.  This  tragical  event  is  communicated  by 
Sulpicius  to  Cicero  in  an  extant  letter,  which  is  chaiacteriaed  by  great 
simplicity.  After  the  death  of  Caesar  he  was  sent  by  the  senate^  with 
L.  Philippus  and  L.  Piso,  on  a  mission  to  Antony,  who  was  then 
besieging  D.  Brutus  in  Mutina,  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  with 
Antony  before  the  senate  declared  him  an  enemy  to  the  state.  He 
was  then  in  bad  health,  and  only  just  lived  to  reach  the  camp  of 
Antony,  where  he  died,  b.o.  48.  Cicero  pronounced  an  eulogy  on  his 
friend  in  the  aenate,  and  on  his  motion  a  bronse  statue  was  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Serviua,  which  existed  for  some  time.  (Cic, '  Phil.,' 
ix. ;  '  Dig.,'  i,  tit  1,  s.  2,  §  43.)  The  terms  of  the  senatus  consultnm, 
which  was  drawn  up  by  Cicero  ('  Phil.,'  ix.  7),  included  the  honours  of 
a  public  funeral  He  left  a  aon  Serviua,  who  is  mentioned  by  Cicero. 
His  wife's  name  was  Poatumia.  (Cia,  '  Ad  Div.,'  iv.  2.)  The  fourth 
book  of  Cicero's  letters  ('Ad  Diversos')  contains  his  letters  to  Sulpicius 
and  two  letters  from  Sulpicius  to  Cicero. 

Servius  was  an  accomplished  man,  as  well  as  a  diatinguiahed  orator; 
but  as  a  lawyer  he  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Cicero,  pre-eminent  and 
unrivalled.  His  teachers  were  L.  Lucilius  Balbus  and  C.  Aquilius 
Gallus.  Cicero  ('  Brat,'  41)  attributes  his  excellence  aa  a  hiwyer  to 
the  philosophical  discipline  which  he  had  imdergone.  He  obaerves 
that  others  poasessed  a  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  Servius  alone  poe- 
aeased  it  as  an  art  This  art,  he  adds,  he  could  never  have  derived 
from  mere  knowledge  of  the  law ;  but  he  had  acquired  that  dialectic 
ekill,  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  which  enabled  him  to  dispel  the  obscurity 
that  charaoteriaed  the  responsa  and  speeches  of  other  lawyers.  "  He 
distributed  the  matter  of  a  thing  into  its  parts ;  he  developed  by 
definition  what  was  latent ;  he  cleared  up  what  was  obscure  by  correct 
interpretation  :  he  first  ascertained  and  than  separated  what  was 
ambiguous ;  lastly,  he  had  a  measure  by  which  to  estimate  trath  and 
falsehood,  and  to  determine  what  oonsequences  followed  and  what  did 
not  follow  from  premises."  To  these  requirements,  and  to  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  law,  he  added  an  acquaintance  with  letters  and  an 
elegant  diction.    Such  a  combination  of  talent  seldom  appears. 

Servius  was  a  voluminoos  writer.  Cicero  speaks  of  hia  works  as 
being  unequalled.  We  may  judge  of  his  style  from  hia  letter  of  con- 
eolation  to  Cicero  on  the  death  of  hia  daughter  Tullia.  (Cic, '  Ad 
Div.,'  iv.  5.)  He  wrote  nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  treatiaiM  on  law, 
many  of  which  exiated  in  the  time  of  Pomponius,  that  is,  in  the  time 
of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  probably  vrrote  a  commentary  on  the  Twelve 
Tables :  he  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise  on  the  EcUct,  and  notes 
on  a  work  on  the  civil  law  by  Q.  Mucins  Scaavola  the  Pontifex  (Qell., 
iv.  1 ) ;  of  a  book  '  De  Dotibus,'  and  several  books  '  De  Sacris  detestan- 
dia '  (adoption,  probablv).  There  are  extant  various  fragments  of  his 
belonging  to  treatises  the  titles  of  which  are  not  known.  He  is  often 
mentioned  in  the  '  Digest/  particularly  by  Alfenus,  but  there  ia  no 
excerpt  from  hia  works  in  that  collection.  It  seems  a  probable  con- 
jecture that  when  Alfenus  quotes  another  person  without  mentioning 
a  name,  hia  master  Servius  Sulpicius  is  meant  (Bynkershoek, 
'Observ.,*  viii  1.) 

Servius  foundeid  a  numerous  school  of  lawyers,  but  we  are  only 
acquainted  with  the  Aamea  of  those  who  were  known  as  writers.  His 
modt  celebrated  pupib  were  Alfenus  Varus  and  Aulns  Ofilius :  there 
were  also  among  others  Aufidius  Tucca,  C.  Ateius  Pacuvius^  and 
Antistius  Labeo,  the  father  of  a  more  diatinguiahed  aon. 

Our  information  about  Servius  Sulpicius  is  maioly  derived  from  his 
friend  Cicero,  who  gives  him  a  high  character  for  integrity.  He  ia 
said  to  have  written  some  erotic  poems.  (Ovid., '  Trist,'  xl  1, 141 ; 
PJin.,'Ep.,'v.8.) 

SULPI'CIUS  SBVEHUS*  a  Christian  writer  belonging  to  the  end  of 
the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  aara.  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  bora  about  the  year  a.d.  866,  in 
Aquitaine,  and  was  descended  from  a  distinguished  family.  He  first 
followed  tiie  legal  profession  and  gained  great  reputation  as  an  orator ; 
but  after  the  death  of  his  wife  who  belonged  to  a  consular  family  aud 
died  at  an  early  age,  Sulpicius  withdrew  himself  entirely  from  the 
world,  and  with  a  few  friends  led  a  retired  and  monastic  life  as  a  pres- 
byter in  Aquitaine.  He  commenced  this  life  about  892,  at  the  same  time 
that  his  intimate  friend  Paulinus  adopted  the  same  mode  of  life,  who 
in  his  letters  commends  Sulpicius  for  hia  conduct,  and  the  more  as  the 
father  of  Sulpicius  had  disinherited  his  son  for  the  step  he  had  taken. 
(Paulin., '  Epiat,'  y.  1 ;  xL  5 ;  xxiiL  8,  &c.)  But  what  Sulpicius  thus 
lost  through  the  anger  of  his  father,  was  amply  made  up  by  the  muni- 
ficent liberality  of  his  father-in-law.  Sulpicius  made  several  journeys 
to  Tours,  the  bishop  of  which  place  Martinus  inspired  him  with  auch 
admiration,  that  Siupioius  who  gradually  formed  an  intimate  friendship 
with  him,  resolvod  to  become  his  biographer.'  Further  particulars 
respecting  the  life  of  Sulpidus  are  not  fnown,  except  that  during  his 
last  years  he  abstained  altogether  from  speaking,  as  he  considered  his 
former  habits  to  have  been  rather  loquacious,  for  which  he  meant  to 
atone  by  perfect  silence.  (Qennadius,  'De  Viris  Illustr.,'  19.)  The 
time  of  hia  death  ia  very  uncertain :  some  assign  it  to  420,  others  to 
422,  and  others  again  to  482 ;  but  the  most  probable  opinion  ia  that 
he  died  about  a.d.  410,  or  soon  after. 

We  poasess  of  Sulpicius  Seyerus  four  different  work  1.  'Vita 
Sancti  Martini  Turoneusia,' which  is  written  in  the  panegyrical  styles 
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and  U  full  of  miracolouB  events  in  the  life  of  bis  hero.  It  wu  how- 
ever not  published  till  after  the  death  of  Martinus  about  400.  The 
work  is  preceded  by  an  epistle  '  Ad  Dedderium  Fratrezn/  and  at  the  end 
of  it  there  are  three  letters  describing  the  death,  burial,  and  thoae  vir- 
tues of  Martinus  which  were  not  sufficiently  set  forth  in  the  biography 
itself.  2.  '  Historia  Sacra,'  or  '  ChroDioa  Sacra/  in  two  books.  This  is 
a  brief  history  of  religion  from  the  creation  down  to  the  consulship  of 
Stilicho  and  Aurelian  (a.d.  400).  The  first  book  and  the  first  twenty- 
six  chapters  of  the  second  treat  of  the  history  of  the  Jews ;  and  the 
remaining  portion  chiefly  contains  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christy  the 
persecutions  of  Nero,  the  history  of  Constantine,  and  in  general  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  early  history  of  Christianity.  Here  too, 
as  in  his  .life  of  Martinus^  the  author  shows  a  great  partiality  for  what 
is  marvellous.  8.  '  Dialogi  Tres/  or  it  should  rather  be  '  Dialog!  Duo,' 
as  the  second  dialogue  is  only  part  of  the  first :  the  principal  object  of 
these  dialogues  is  to  describe  the  merits  and  virtues  of  the  monks  and 
hermits  of  the  East.  4.  '  Epistolse,'  the  genuineness  of  some  of  whioh 
is  very  doubtfuL 

Notwithstanding  the  superstitious  tone  which  pervades  all  the  works 
of  Sulpicius,  they  have  a  charm  arising  from  their  purity  of  diction 
whioh  scarcely  any  other  writer  of  this  age  possesses.  His  language 
is  clear  and  concise,  and  he  seems  to  have  taken  Sallust  as  his  model 
in  this  respect.  Some  writers  have  therefore  called  him  the  Christian 
Sallustw 

His  '  Vita  Martini '  has  often  been  printed.  The  editio  prinoeps  of 
his  ' Historia  Sacra'  appeared  at  Basel,  1556,  8vo. ;  it  was  followed  by 
the  editions  of  Signonius  with  a  commentary,  8vo,  Bononin,  1581 ; 
and  of  J.  Drusius,  8vo,  Aruhemii,  1607.  A  coUeotion  of  his  works 
appeared  under  the  title  'Severi  Opera  emendata  et  illustrata  It  Y. 
Giselino,'  8vo,  Antwerp,  1574,  and  fol.,  Paris,  1575.  The  latter  how- 
ever only  contains  his  *  Vita  Martini'  and  the  '  Historia  Sacra.'  Other 
editions  of  all  the  works  of  Severus  are  those  by  G.  Hornius,  8vo, 
Lugdun.  Bat,  1647, 1654,  1665 ;  by  J.  Yorstius,  12mo,  Berolini,  1668, 
8vo,  Lipsiae,  1708,  1709.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Hieronymus 
de  Prato,  4to,  Yerone,  1741  and  1754,  which  however  does  not  con- 
tain the  letters.  Hu  works  are  also  printed  in  the  '  Bibliotheca  Pa- 
trum  Max.*  Lugdun.,  vol.  vi.  p.  824,  &c,  and  in  Qalland's  '  Bibliotheoa 
Patrum,'  vol  viiL,  p.  855,  &c. 

(O.  Yossius,  De  Historicit  LatinUf  p.  209,  &c. ;  Biihr,  OaekicJUe  der 
EdnL  LU.,  2te  abtheil,  JXe  ChristUcJi-jRomuche  TkeoUgie,  p.  219,  &o.) 

SUhZER^  JOHANN  GEORG,  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  twenty- 
five  children,  was  bom  October  16th,  1720,  at  Wintherthur,  in  we 
canton  of  Ziirioh,  where  his  father  held  the  office  of  '  Seokelmeister,' 
or  registrar  of  public  accounts.  Losing  his  parents,  both  of  whom 
died  on  the  same  day,  while  he  was  yet  in  early  youth,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  his  education  for  the  church, 
according  to  their  wishes,  but  with  little  inclination  on  his  o?m  part 
In  1736  he  was  placed  at  the  gymnasium  at  Zurich,  and  immediately 
on  quitting  it,  thrre  years  afterwards,  was  ordained  and  beosme  curate 
to  the  pastor  of  Maschwanden.  Ill  health  however  soon  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  clerical  duties,  nor  did  he  ever  re^usume  them.  He 
now  returned  to  his  first  and  favourite  studies  of  natural  history, 
mathematics,  and  philosophy,  and  after  residing  about  four  years  at 
Magdeburg  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  wealthy  merchant^ 
received  the  appointment  of  professor  of  mathematics  at  the  Joaohim- 
sthal  gymnasium  at  Berlin,  in  1747,  and  so  recommended  himself 
both  by  his  ability  as  a  teacher  and  by  his  attainments,  that  in  1750 
he  was  admitted  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  same  year  was 
that  of  his  marriage  with  an  amiable  woman,  whom  he  had  tho  misfor- 
tune to  lose  in  1760 ;  in  consequence  of  which  bereavement  he  quitted 
Berlin,  and  made  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  where  he  recovered  his 
wonted  health  and  spirits,  and  where  he  first  ooneeived  the  plan  of  his 
great  work,  the  '  Theory  of  the  Fine  Arts.'  He  would  have  gladly 
remained  in  Switzerland,  and  he  made  application  to  that  effect,  but 
instead  of  listening  to  it,  the  king  made  him  a  professor  at  the  newly- 
established  *  Hitter- Academic,'  or  military  college,  with  a  very  consider' 
able  pension,  and  also  bestowed  on  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  the 
immediate  environs  of  Berlin,  where  he  afterwards  built  himself  a 
viUa  and  laid  out  a  botanical  garden.  He  accordingly  returned  to 
Prussia  in  1763,  where  he  remained  till  1775,  when  he  was  advised  to 
travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  then  greatly  impaired.  He  visited 
the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  and  Lombardy,  of  which  tour  he 
kept  a  journal  that  was  published  shortly  after  his  death.  On  his 
return  to  Berlin,  his  heslth,  which  had  been  oonsiderably  improved, 
again  declined.    He  died  February  25, 1779. 

Great  as  was  the  distinction  he  acquired  among  his  oontemporariet 
in  other  and  far  different  branches  of  knowledge,  SiUser's  fame  now 
rests  chiefly  upon  his  '  Allgemeine  Theorie  der  Schonen  Kimste,'  a 
cydopsedia  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts ;  and,  as  Herder  says  of  i^ 
**  one  that  is  in  itself  an  entire  academy."  Although  this  work  was 
announced  by  its  authw  in  1760,  it  did  not  appear  till  1771-74,  for 
Sulzer  had  not  calculated  upon  the  time  it  would  take  to  render  its 
execution  satisfactory  to  himself  as  well  as  the  publia  The  second 
edition,  in  four  voiomes  8vo,  with  a  supplement  containing  additions 
and  corrections,  was  published  in  1792-94 ;  and  in  1799  came  out  an 
appendix  to  it^  forming  a  complete  Index  of  all  the  writers,  artists, 
ic  referred  to  in  it  There  are  also  distinct  works  intended  as  aooom- 
panimenti  to  the  *  Allgemeine  Theorie' — one  by  Blankenburg,  entitled 


'  Literary  Additions,'  &&,  3  vols.  8vo,  1796-98 ;  the  other  *  Naehtrage' 
(supplementary  articles),  by  Schati  and  Dyck,  8  vols.  Byo,  1792-1808. 
Of  Sulzer^s  other  writings  the  principal  are— 'Moral  Reflectiona  on 
ibe  Works  of  Nature,'  Berlin,  1741 ;  and  <  Philosophical  Pieees,'  1773^86. 

SUMAHOKOV,  ALEXANDER  PBTROVITCH,  whoM  name  was 
after  that  of  his  contemporary  and  literary  rival  Lomonosov,  almost 
the  only  one  that^  until  of  late  years,  was  known  in  this  country  as 
that  of  a  Russian  poet,  was  bom  at  St  Petersburg  in  1718,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  general  officer.    He  was  educated  first  at  home,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Land  Cadet  Corps,  where  he  soon  distinguished  himadf 
by  his  ability.    The  study  of  ComeiUe  and  Racine  inspired  him  witii 
a  taste  for  dramatic  oompoeition ;  and  at  about  the  age  of  tweoty-fivs 
he  began  to  attempt  it.    His  tragedies  were  at  first  performed  wA  oout 
before  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  for  there  was  then  no  public  theatre, 
and  as  they  satisfied  the  principal  person,  they  were  loudly  applauded 
by  the  rest  of  the  audience.    This  success  encouraged  Samarokov, 
who  was  naturally  of  a  vain  disposition,  and  he  determined  to  eetablish 
a  permanent  theatre  in  the  capital ;  an  attempt  in  which  he  waa  greatly 
aided  by  the  influence  of  his  fiither  (Peter  Pankratievich)»  who,  besides 
being  a  person  of  some  consequence  in  other  respeots,  held  a  poet  near 
the  person  of  the  grandduke  Peter,    The  result  was,  that  the  theatre 
was  opened  in  1756,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  oonrt,  and 
Sumarokov  appointed  its  director;  whenee  he  has  been  generally  con- 
sidered the  founder  both  of  the  Russian  theatre  and  the  Rnadaa 
dranuL    But  dramatic  entertainments  were  not  totally  unknown  to 
his  countrymen  before  his  time,  for  they  had  been  introduced  at  court 
at  the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  and  the  scriptural  pieces  of 
Demetrius,  bishop  of  Rostov  (h.  1651,  d.  1709),  had  been  performed. 
At  tiie  very  time  too  that  Sumarokov  was  oiiganising  hie  plana,  there 
was  not  only  a  small  theatre  at  Taroslav,  but  it  was  thence  that 
he  obtained  his  chief  performers,  including  the  celebrated  Volkov 
[VoLEov,  P.  O.]  and  Dmitrevsky,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Russian  Garrick. 

Still,  if  not  literally  the  originator,  Sumarokov  may  be  regarded  ss 
the  founder  of  the  drama  in  Russia :  he  brought  it  at  once  to  oom- 
parative  perfection;  and  frequentiy  approached  and  perhi^is  would 
have  surpassed  his  models,  if  he  had  not  allowed  himself  to  be  tram- 
melled by  them,  and  if  he  had  not,  while  aiming  at  the  merits,  adopts 
all  the  defects,  the  conventionalities,  and  rigorous  poetioal  etiquette  of 
the  French  stage  and  its  rhymed  Alexandrine  vendfication.  Among 
his  tragedies,  his  '  Semira,'  and  '  Sinov  and  Truvor,'  are  hie  beat  and 
most  original  productions,  notwithstanding  they  are  not^  like  hii 
'  Demetrius,'  on  the  list  of  acting  pieces.  As  a  comio  writer,  he  hardly 
deserves  mention,  for  his  dramas  of  that  class  are  little  more  than 
farces,  occasionally  ooarse  in  expression,  but  less  gross  and  lees  immoral 
than  many  comedies  that,  being  less  indelicate,  are  tolerated  as  deoenl 
They  have  one  merit,  that  of  setting  the  example  of  prose  dialogue 
as  the  most  suitable  for  the  drama  of  ordinary  life :  but  their  language 
is  now  become  quite  antiquated :  a  diud  vantage  more  sensibly  felt  in 
Sumarokov's  prose  than  in  his  poetry.  There  are  indeed  many 
exceedingly  beautiful  passages  in  his  tragedies ;  so  poetical  in  s^iti- 
ment,  and  so  felicitously  turned,  that  they  hardly  suffer  at  all  by  oom- 
parison  with  any  specimens  of  Russian  poetry  at  the  preeent  day. 
Sumarokov  attempted  not  only  every  species  of  the  drama,  indudiog 
operas,  but  almost  every  form  of  poetical  composition.  He  versified 
the  '  Psalms '  in  ten  books,  and  wrote  a  vast  number  of  odee,  satires, 
epistles,  fables,  eclognes,  elegies,  sonnets,  epigrams,  songs,  and  other 
pieces,  besides  several  in  prose,  including  some  historical  and  didactic 
ones,  and  his  '  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,'  ko.  The  first  complete  edition 
of  his  works  was  published  in  ten  volumes,  8vo,  in  17o7,  ten  years 
after  his  death,  which  happened  at  Moscow,  October  1, 1777. 

SUMNER,  JOHN  BIRD,  D.D.,  Aiohbiahop  of  Canterbury,  was 
bom  in  1780,  at  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire.  His  father,  the  Rev. 
Robert  Sumner,  Ticar  of  Kenilworth  and  Stoneleigh,  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  John  Sumner,  provost  of  King's  Coll^ge^  Cambridge.  He  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  King's  Oillege;  and  obtained  university 
honours  as  Browne's  Medalliit,  and  Hulae  s  Priseman.  In  1815  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  entitled  'Apostolioal  Preaching,'  In  1816 
appeared  his  '  Records  of  Creation.'  To  this  remarkable  work  was 
awarded  the  second  prise  of  4002.,  under  the  will  of  a  Scotch  genUe- 
man,  named  Burnett  All  his  numerous  theological  worka  are  d» 
tioKuished  by  their  earnest  piety,  their  depth  of  thought,  and  elegance 
of  Taoguage.  When  a  Fellow  of  Eton  College  he  addressed  a  series 
of  discourses  to  the  scholars,  and  the  effect  of  his  winning  and  impres- 
sive eloquence  was  a  marked  improvement  in  the  moral  babita  of  the 
whole  schooL  Dr.  Sumner,  who  waa  a  canon  of  Durham  in  1820,  was 
consecrated  bishop  of  Chester  in  1828.  In  this  district  he  gave  a 
most  remarkable  impetus  to  the  building  of  ohurohes,  and  tiie  founda- 
tion of  schools,  especially  of  infant  schools*  In  1848  he  was  translated 
to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.    [See  Sufflekbnt.] 

SumvsB,  Charles  Riohabd,  D.D.t  Bishop  of  Winchester,  younger 
brother  of  the  archbishop,  was  bom  at  Kenilworth  in  1790.  He 
was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Trinity  College^  Cambridge.  In  1824, 
being  then  librarian  and  historiographer  to  King  Qeorge  IV.,  he  was 
chosen  to  superintend  the  publication  of  Milton's  Latin  Treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  whioh  was  discovered  in  the  State  Pi^er  Office ; 
of  which  work  he  made  a  translation,  whioh  was  published  in  18^ 
Dr.  Sumner  was  then  a  prebendaiy  of  Canterbuiy.    He  was  promoted 
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to  the  we  of  LUmdaff  in  1826,  with  which  he  held  the  deanery  of  St 
Paul's.    In  1827  he  was  translated  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester. 

SUNDERLAND,  HENRT  SPENCER,  First  EARL  OF  (of  that 
name),  was  bom  in  1620,  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Henry,  second 
Baron  Spencer  of  Wormleightoo,  which  title  he  inherited  on  his  father's 
death  in  December  1636.  While  still  a  minor  he  married  the  beautiful 
lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  and  sister  of 
Algernon  Sidney,  the  Sacharissa  of  the  poet  Waller;  but  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war,  and  the  erection  of  \he  royal  standard  at 
Nottingham  in  August  1642,  Lord  Spencer  conceived  himself  bound  in 
honour  to  repair  thither,  although  like  many  others  who  took  the 
same  course,  by  no  means  desirous  of  setting  the  prerogaiiTe  above 
the  law,  but  rather  siding  with  the  king  against  the  parliament  as  only 
the  least  unhappy  alternative  offered  by  the  crisis.  Some  coufidentiu 
and  affectionate  letters  to  his  wife,  which  are  printed  in  Collins's  '  Sid- 
ney State  Papers,'  show  the  position  in  which  he  found  himself,  and 
the  feelings  with  which  he  regarded  the  royal  cause.  In  one  dated 
Shrewsbury,  Slat  September  1642,  he  says :  **  How  much  I  am  unsa- 
tisfied with  the  proceedings  here,  I  have  at  large  expressed  in  several 
letters.  Neither  is  there  wanting,  daily,  handsome  occasion  to  retire, 
were  it  not  for  grinning  honour.  For  let  occasion  be  never  so  hand- 
some^ unless  a  man  were  resolved  to  fight  on  the  parliament  side,  which 
for  my  part  I  had  rather  be  hanged,  it  will  be  said  without  doubt  that 
a  man  is  afraid  to  fight  If  there  could  be  an  expedient  found  to 
salve  the  punctilio  of  honour,  I  would  not  continue  here  an  hour. 
The  discontent  that  I  and  other  honest  men  receive  daily  is  beyond 
expression."  Very  much  of  the  discontent  here  spoken  of  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  influence  in  the  royal  oouncils  possessed  by  the 
popish  party,  already  strong  in  the  support  o  the  queen.  Lord  Spencer 
however,  although  he  did  not  accept  any  military  commission,  drew 
his  swoid  with  the  rest,  and  difltinguished  himself  by  his  gallantry 
when  the  two  armies  joined  battle  for  the  first  time  at  Edgehill,  2Srd 
October  1642.  The  following  year  on  the  8th  of  June,  he  was  raised 
(it  has  been  said,  as  a  reward  for  aooonunodating  the  king  with  ^e  loan 
of  15,0002.)  to  the  title  of  Earl  of  Sunderiand,  a  title  which  had  become 
extinct  about  three  years  before  by  the  death  of  Scrope,  Earl  of  Sun- 
derland (previously  Lord  Scrope),  upon  whom  Charles  had  conferred 
it  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  But  on  the  19th  of  September  there- 
after, the  new-made  earl  fell  at  the  (first)  battle  of  Newbury,  the  same 
fittal  fight  which  deprived  the  king  of  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  and 
Clarendon's  great  hero  Lord  Falkland  The  royalist  historian  describes 
the  Earl  of  Sunderland  as  ''a  lord  of  great  fortune,  tender  years 
(being  not  above  three  and  twenty  years  of  age),  and  sn  early  judg- 
ment ;  who  having  no  command  in  the  army,  attended  upon  the  king's 
person  under  the  obligation  of  honour ;  and  putting  hinuelf  that  day 
in  the  king's  troop  a  volunteer,  before  they  came  to  charge  was  taken 
away  by  a  cannon  buUeL"  By  his  wife  who  afterwards  married  Robert 
Smy  the,  Esq.,  he  left  a  son  who  succeeded  him  in  the  peerage,  a  daughter 
Dorothy,  who  became  the  wife  of  Charles  IL's  famous  minister,  the 
first  Marquis  of  Halifax,  and  another  daughter  Penelope,  who  died 
unmarried. 

SUNDERLAND,  ROBERT  SPENCER,  Sbgond  EARL  OF,  the 
only  son  of  Henry,  the  first  earl,  was  probably  born  in  1641  or  1642. 
His  first  entrance  into  public  life  appears  to  have  been  in  1671,  in  the 
latter  end  of  which  year  he  was  nominated  ambassador  to  Spain.  In 
1672  he  went  to  Paris  in  the  same  capacity,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
three  plenipotentiaries  appouited  to  proceed  to  Cologne  in  the  following 
year  when  Engknd  and  France  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Em- 
peror, Spain,  and  Holland,  to  open  negodations  for  a  general  peace, 
which  however  proved  abortive.  He  had  already  evinced  a  remarkable 
talent  in  the  conduct  of  affairs.  "Lord  Sunderland,"  says  Bumet»  in 
mentioning  this  appointment "  was  a  man  of  a  clear  and  ready  appre- 
hension, and  a  quick  decision  in  business.  He  had  too  much  heat  boUi 
of  imagination  and  passion,  and  was  apt  to  speak  very  freely  both  of 
persons  and  things.  His  own  notions  were  aJways  good  [the  bishop 
seems  to  mean  correct  or  judicious] ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  great  ex- 
pense. ....  He  had  indeed  the  superior  genius  to  all  the  men  of  busi- 
ness that  I  have  yet  known."  In  1678,  on  the  recall  of  Mr.  Ralph 
Montague  from  Paxis,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth, 
whose  enmity  and  vengeance  he  had  incurred  by  being  detected  in 
making  love  at  the  same  time  to  herself  and  her  daughter,  Sunderland 
was  again  sent  ambassador  to  France ;  but  on  the  change  of  govern- 
ment at  home  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  was  recalled 
and  made  secretary  of  state  in  the  room  of  Sir  Joseph  Williamson. 
From  this  time  at  least>  if  not  from  an  earlier  date,  Sunderland  espe- 
dally  attached  himself  to  the  Duobess  of  Portsmouth,  availing  himself 
of  her  patronage  or  instrumentality  as  one  of  the  principal  props  of 
his  ambition.  At  first  he  and  lords  Essex  end  Halifax  united  in  oppos- 
ing Shaftesbury  on  the  question  of  excluding  the  Duke  of  York,  and 
keeping  the  chief  direction  of  the  state  in  their  hands  they  were  popu- 
larly styled  the  triumvirate.  "  Lord  Sunderland,"  says  his  friend  and 
admirer  Burnet,  **  managed  foreign  affairs,  and  had  the  greatest  credit 
with  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth."  This  original  triumvirate  however 
did  not  last  long :  before  the  end  of  the  year  Simderland  liad  shaken 
off  both  the  others ;  and  the  kingdom  was  now  governed  by  a  new 
junta,  consisting  of  himself.  Lord  Hyde,  and  Godolphin.  To  this  date 
is  to  be  assigned  the  commencement  of  Sunderland's  relation  to  the 
pi  ince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  William.    Burnet  states  that  he 


entered  into  a  partionlar  eonfidenoe  with  the  prince^  ''whieh  ha 
managed  by  his  unole  Mr.  Sidney,  who  was  sent  envoy  to  Holland." 
He  and  Qodolphin  now  also  followed  the  Duchess  of  rortsmouth  in 
declaring  openly  for  the  exclusion.  But  immediately  after  the  disso- 
lution of  the  last  of  the  exolusion  parliaments,  in  yUuch.  16S1,  another 
change  of  government  suddenly  threw  Sunderland,  with  the  rest  of 
the  popular  members  of  administration,  out  of  office.  Evelyn  has  a 
notice  of  him  immediately  after  this,  which  is  interesting : — "  16  May 
(1681).  Came  my  Lady  Sunderland  to  desire  that  I  would  propose  a 
match  to  Sir  Stephen  Fox  for  her  son  Lord  Spencer  to  marry  Mrs. 
Jane,  Sir  Stephen's  daughter.  I  excused  myself  all  I  was  able.  She 
was  now  his  only  daughter,  well  bred,  and  likely  to  receive  a  large 
share  of  her  father's  opulence.  Lord  Sunderland  was  much  sunk  in 
his  estate  by  gaming  and  other  prodigalities,  and  was  now  no  longer 
secretary  of  state,  having  fallen  into  displeasure  of  the  king  for  siding 
with  the  Commons  about  the  suocession ;  but  this  I  am  assured  he  did 
not  do  out  of  his  own  inclination,  or  for  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  but  by  mistaking  the  ability  of  the  party  to  carry  it" 
Evelyn  pressed  by  the  lady,  went  through  the  form  of  executing  her 
commission ;  but  his  interview  with  Sir  Stephen  merely  ended  in  an 
understanding  between  them  that  nothing  more  should  be  done  in  tho 
matter,  and  that  he  should  "put  it  off"  as  civilly  as  he  could.  Sun- 
derland's fortunes  however  soon  brightened  again.  In  January  1682, 
he  was  recalled  to  office :  "  the  king,"  says  Burnet,  "  had  so  entire  a 
confidence  in  him,  and  Lady  Portsmouth  was  so  much  in  his  interests, 
that  upon  great  submissions  made  to  the  duke,  he  was  again  restored 
to  be  secretary."  Hyde,  now  created  Viscount  Rochester,  was,  it 
seems,  the  person  who  prevailed  upon  the  duke  to  accept  the  said 
submisfions,  for  which  he  incurred  the  implacable  enmity  of  Halifax, 
who,  Burnet  tells  us,  "hated  Lord  Sunderland  beyond  expression, 
though  he  had  married  a  sister ; "  but  this  did  not  prevent  Snnderland 
from,  a  few  years  after,  becoming  Rochester's  rival  and  enemy.  He 
remained  in  power  during  the  rest  of  this  reign ;  and  notwithstanding 
that  he  had  again  been  detected  towards  its  close  in  intriguing,  along 
with  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  Qodolphin,  and  the  French  ambaa> 
sador  Barillon,  for  the  exclusion  of  James  from  the  throne,  when  that 
prince  became  king  he  was  not  only  retained  in  office,  but  acquired 
a  greater  ascendancy  in  the  administration  than  ever.  This  extraor- 
dinary fortune  he  owed  in  part  to  h\a  admirable  talents  for  business, 
which  made  him  almost  indispensable ;  in  part  to  his  equally  unrivalled 
skill  in  the  art  of  insinuation,  a  skill  moreover  which  he  practised  with 
the  great  advantage  of  being  utterly  unrestrained  either  by  principle 
(at  least  as  commonly  undeiitood)  or  by  any  attempt  to  pvesenre  the 
appearance  of  consistency. 

He  now  fonnd  a  new  patron  in  the  queen,  to  whom  he  professed  to 
give  himself  entirely  up.  When  the  Marquis  of  Halifax  waa  turned 
out  for  refusing  to  rote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  Sunderland 
was,  in  the  beginning  of  December  1685,  declared  president  of  the 
ooundl,  still  retaining  his  place  of  seoretaiy.  "Lord  Sunderland," 
writes  Evelyn,  in  February  following,  "  was  now  secretary  of  state, 
president  of  the  oouncil,  and  premier  minister."  And  agidn,  on  the 
12th  of  May  1687 — "Lord  Sunderland,  l^ing  lord  president  and 
secretary  of  state,  was  made  knight  of  the  garter  and  prime  fikvourite." 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  all  this  success  in  political  life  was 
achieved  by  Sunderland  without  the  faculty  of  public  speaking :  he 
scarcely  ever  opened  his  lips  to  express  more  than  a  simple  assent  or 
dissent  either  in  parliament  or  at  the  meetings  of  the  cabinet.  There 
ii  a  curious  account  of  his  drawling,  affected  mode  of  utterance,  when 
he  did  say  a  few  words,  in  North's  'Examen,'  p.  77.  One  of  his 
methods  of  despatching  bnsiness  also  was  sufficiently  singular,  if  we 
may  believe  Lord  Dartmouth,  who,  in  a  note  upon  Burnet's '  History,* 
tell  us,  on  the  authority  of  one  of  Sunderland's  clerks,  that  "  he  never 
came  to  the  secretary*s  office,  but  they  carried  the  papers  to  him  at 
his  house,  where  he  was  usually  at  cards,  and  he  would  sign  them 
without  reading,  and  seldom  ssked  what  they  were  about.*' 

Throughout  James's  unhappy  reign  the  principal  direction  of  affairs 
was  in  the  hands  of  Sunderland  and  Father  Petre  (whom  he  made 
use  of  with  his  usual  dexterity),  they  two  constituting  what  was 
called  the  secret  council.  At  last  Sunderland,  about  the  end  of  the 
year  1687,  fairly  turned  Roman  Catholia  "He  made  the  step  to 
popery,"  says  Burnet,  "  all  of  a  sudden,  without  any  previous  instruc- 
tion or  oonferenoe;  so  that  the  change  he  made  looked  too  like  a 
man  who,  having  no  religion,  took  up  one  rather  for  to  serve  a  turn 
than  that  he  was  truly  changed  from  one  religion  to  another."  To 
make  matters  even  however  Lady  Sunderland  took  to  professing  a 
hotter  Protestantism  than  ever.  The  Princess  (afterwards  queen) 
Anne  writes  to  her  sister  the  Princess  of  Orange,  ISth  March  1688 : 
"  This  worthy  lord  does  not  go  publicly  to  mass,  but  hears  it  privately 
at  a  priest's  chamber,  and  never  lets  anybody  be  there  but  a  servant 
of  his.  His  lady  too  is  as  extraordinary  in  her  kind;  for  she  is  a 
flattering,  dlBsembling,  false  woman;  but  she  has  so  &wning  and 
endearing  a  way  that  she  will  deceive  anybody  at  first,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  out  all  her  ways  in  a  little  time.  She  oaree  not  at 
what  rate  she  livee,  but  never  pays  anybody.  She  will  cheat,  though 
it  be  for  a  little.  Then  she  has  had  her  gaUants,  though  maybe  not 
so  many  as  some  ladies  here ;  and,  with  all  these  good  qualities,  she 
is  a  coostaut  churchwoman :  so  that  to  outward  appearance  one 
would  take  her  for  a  saint,  and,  to  hear  her  talk,  you  would  think  she 
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w«ra  a  vary  good  Protettaat ;  but  she  ii  m  mneh  one  as  the  other; 
for  it »  certain  that  her  lord  does  nothing  without  her."  And  again, 
under  date  of  the  20th: — "I  can't  end  my  letter  without  telling  yon 
that  Rogem'e  wife  (le.  Lady  Sunderland)  plays  the  hypocrite  more 
than  ever:  for  the  goes  to  St.  Martin's'  morning  and  afternoon, 
beoauae  there  are  not  people  enough  to  eee  her  at  Whitehall  chapel, 
and  is  half  an  hour  before  other  people  oome,  and  half  an  hour  after 
everybody  is  gone,  at  her  private  devovione.  She  runs  from  church  to 
church  after  the  famonsett  preachers,  and  keeps  such  a  clatter  with 
ber  devotions  that  it  really  turns  one's  stomach.  Sure  there  never 
was  a  couple  so  well  matched  as  she  and  her  good  husband ;  for  as 
she  is  throughout  in  all  her  actions  the  greatest  jade  that  ever  was, 
so  he  ii  the  subtilest  workiog  villain  that  is  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
(Dalrymple's  '  Memoirs/  Append.,  part  L,  pp.  299-301.)  Against  all 
this  indeed,  Lady  Sunderland,  who  was  undoubtedly  a  woman  of 
remarkable  talenta,  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  high  character 
given  of  her  by  Evelyn,  who,  after  telling  ua  that  she  is  one  whom, 
for  her  distinguished  esteem  of  him,  he  must  ever  honour  and  oele* 
brate,  adds,  *'  I  wish  from  my  soul  the  lord  her  husband,  whose  parts 
and  abilities  are  otherwise  conspicuous,  was  as  worthy  of  her  as,  by  a 
fatal  apostacy  and  court  ambition,  he  has  made  himself  unworthy. 
This  is  what  she  deplores,  and  it  renders  her  as  much  affliction  as  a 
lady  of  great  soul  and  much  prudence  is  capable  oL"  ('Diary,' 
18  July  1688.)  It  is  known  now  however  that  if  Ladv  Sunderland 
professed  to  Evelyn  to  be  opposed  to  the  courses  her  husband  pur- 
sued, she  must  have  been  imposing  upon  him ;  for  she  was  certainly 
his  confidant  and  associate  in  the  darkest  of  his  political  intrigues  and 
duplicities.  As  for  Sunderland,  one  excuse  that  has  been  made  on 
probable  grounds  for  the  worst  things  be  did  during  his  adminiBtration 
of  aflfairs  under  James  is,  that  he  was  all  the  while  in  secret  league  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange  and  doing  his  best  to  drive  matters  to  a  revolu- 
tion. "  After  the  revolution,"  sajs  Lord  Dartmouth,  **  he  and  his  friends 
for  him  pleaded  that  he  turned  Papist  for  the  good  of  the  Protestant 
religion ;  "  and  Burnet,  in  the  passage  to  which  this  note  is  appended, 
admits  that  his  change  of  religion  had  since  been  imputed  to  his  desire 
«to  gain  the  more  credit,  that  so  he  might  the  more  effectually  ruin 
the  king."  James  however  at  last  either  came  to  suspect  him  or 
thought  to  lighten  the  crazy  vessel  of  the  state  by  throwing  the 
unpopular  mioister  overboard.  He  was  dismissed  on  the  28th  of 
October  1688.  "This  change,"  says  the  'History  of  the  Desertion,' 
"pleased  all  men,  but  it  came  too  late." 

On  the  arrifal  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Sunderland  went  over  to 
Amsterdam,  whence  however  he  and  his  wife  wrote  to  the  prince, 
claiming  his  protection  on  the  ground  that  they  had  all  along  been  in 
his  interest  (See  their  Letters,  in  Dalrymple,  Append.,  part  ii  pp. 
8-5.)  On  the  23rd  of  March  1689,  also,  Sunderland  published  at 
liOndon  a  defenoe  of  his  conduct  in  the  form  of  a  lett^  to  a  friend, 
which  is  printed  in  the  '  History  of  the  Desertion,'  pp.  28-83,  and  in 
Cogan's  'Tracts,'  vol.  iii.  Here  he  professes,  but  does  not  support 
his  assertions  by  any  evidence,  to  have  i^l  along  done  his  utmost^ 
though  unsuccessfully,  to  check  James's  illegal  and  headlong  course, 
only  taking  blame  to  himself  for  consenting  to  remain  in  office  when 
his  advice  was  so  entirely  disregarded.  The  statement  contains  also 
some  very  thickly  laid  on  flattery  of  King  William.  "Sometime 
after,"  he  says  in  one  plaoe^  "  came  the  first  news  of  the  prince's 
designs,  which  were  not  then  looked  on  as  they  have  prof  ed,  nobody 
foreseeing  the  miracles  he  has  done  by  his  wonderful  prudence,  con- 
duot,  and  courage;  for  the  greatest  thing  which  has  been  undertaken 
these  thousand  years,  or  perhape  ever,  could  not  be  effected  without 
virtues  hardly  to  be  imsgined  till  seen  nearer  hand."  The  conclusion 
of  this  precious  efi^iaion  is  rich : — "  I  lie,"  says  his  lordship,  *'  under 
many  other  misfortunes  and  afflictions  extreme  heavv,  but  I  hope 
they  have  brought  me  to  reflect  on  the  occasion  of  them,  the  loose^ 
negligent*  unthinking  life  I  have  hitherto  led,  having  been  perpetually 
hurried  away  from  all  good  thoughts  by  pleasure,  idleness,  the  vanity  of 
the  court,  or  by  business;  I  hope,  1  say,  that  I  shall  overcome  all  the 
disorders  my  former  life  had  brought  upon  me,  and  that  I  shall  spend 
the  remaining  part  of  it  in  begging  of  Almighty  Qod  that  he  will  please 
either  to  put  an  end  to  my  sufferings  or  to  give  me  strength  to  bear 
them ;  one  of  which  he  will  certainly  grant  to  such  as  rely  on  him, 
which  I  hope  I  do,  with  the  submission  that  becomes  a  good  Christian." 
Sunderland,  who  had  of  course  been  excepted  out  of  the  act  of 
indemnity,  remained  abroad  about  two  years,  and  then,  not  a  little  to 
the  surprise  of  the  general  public,  returned  to  be  taken  into  favour  by 
the  new  king.  Under  date  of  the  24th  of  April  1691,  Evelyn  writes : 
**  I  visited  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Sunderland,  now  come  to  kiss  the 
king's  hand,  after  his  (the  Earl's)  return  from  Holland.  This  is  a 
mystery."  For  some  years  he  did  not  take  any  public  office,  but  it 
was  well  understood  that  he  was  nevertheless  William's  principal 
adviser.  The  admission  of  the  Whigs  to  a  share  in  the  government^ 
which  took  place  in  1693,  when  Trencfaard  was  made  secretary  of  state 
and  Somers  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  was  well  known  to  be  his  doiog. 

In  the  course  of  a  progress  through  the  northern  counties^  in 
November  1695,  his  majesty  spent  seven  or  eight  days  at  Sunderland's 
magnificent  house  at  Althorpe^  "which,"  says  Burnet,  "was  the  first 
public  mark  of  the  high  favour  he  was  in."  On  the  1st  of  December 
following,  Evehn  records,  '*  I  dined  at  Lord  Sunderland's  (in  London), 
now  the  great  favourite  and  underhand  politician,  but  not  adventuring 


on  any  character,  being  obnoxious  to  the  people  for  having  twice 
changed  his  religion."    Immediately  after  this  he  was  made  lord 
chamberlain  :  Lord  Dartmouth  asserts  that  the  king  gave  the  Barl  of 
Dorset  10,0002.  to  resign  in  his  favour;  *'upon  which,"  he  add% 
'*  Lord  Norris  fell  very  violently  upon  him  in  the  House  of  Commonfl, 
as  a  man  whose  actions  had  been  so  scandalous  during  his  wh<de  life, 
that  he  never  had  any  way  to  excuse  one  crime  but  by  accusing  him- 
self of  another ;  therefore  hoped  they  would  address  his  majesty  to 
remove  him  from  his  presence    and  councils,  which,  though   not 
seconded,  was  universally  well  received."    In  a  note  on  the  same 
passage  of  Burnet's  *  History,'  Lord  Hardwicke  says,  **  I  have  always 
been  persuaded,  from  the  signal  confidence  which  King  William  re- 
posed in  this  lord  through  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  that  he  had 
received  some  particular  services  from  him  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion which  no  one  else  could  have  performed."     According  to  the 
usage  of  that  day,  Sunderland,  as  lord  chamberlain,  took  his  seat  at 
the  counoil-table ;  and  he  continued  to  direct  affisirs  as  the  acknow- 
ledged head  of  the  government  for  about  two  years  longer.    At  last, 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1697,  he  thought  proper  suddenly  to  resign  his 
office,  and  to  retire  into  private  life.    **  He  was  often  named,"  says 
Burnet,  *'  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  many  severo  reflections,  for 
which  there  had  been  but  too  much  occasion  given  during  the  two 
former  reigns.    The  Tories  pressed  hard  upon  him,  and  Uie  Whigs 
were  so  jealous  of  him,  that  he,  approhending  that,  while  the  former 
would  attack  him,  the  others  would  defend  him  faintly,  resolved  to 
prevent  a  public  affront,  and  to  rotire  from  the  court  and  from  bun- 
ness ;  not  only  against  the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  but  even  the  king's 
earnest  desiro  that  he  would  continue  about  him  :  indeed,  upon  this 
occasion  his  majesty  expressed  such  a  conoem  and  value  for  him,  that 
the  jealousies  were  increased  by  the  confidence  the  court  saw  the  king 
had  in  him.    During  the  time  of  his  credit  things  had  been  carried  on 
with  more  spirit  and  better  success  than  before ;  he  had  gained  such 
an  ascendant  over  the  king,  that  he  brought  him  to  agree  to  some 
things  that  few  expected  he  would  have  yielded  to ;  he  managed  the 
public  affairs,  in  both  Houses,  with  so  much  steadiness  and  so  good  a 
conduct,  that  he  had  procured  to  himself  a  greater  measuro  of  esteem 
than  he  had  in  any  of  the  former  parts  of  his  life ;  and  the  feebleness 
and  disjointed  state  we  fell  into  after  he  withdrew  contributed  not  a 
little  to  establish  the  character  which  his  administratioQ  had  gained 
him."    A  note  of  Speaker  Onslow's  upon  this  passage,  which  is  too 
long  to  be  extracted,  records  some  curious  particulars  which  show  the 
panic  precipitation  with  which  Sunderland  fled  from  what  his  fears 
represented  to  him  as  impending  destruction.    He  never  returned  to 
court,  but  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Althorpe,  where  he  died 
on  the  28th  of  September  1702. 

It  ii  said  that  when  Edmuud  Smith  was  applied  to  by  Addison,  at 
the  instance  of  the  Whig  ministry  of  Queen  Anne's  time,  to  write  the 
history  of  the  Revolution,  he  started  an  objection  to  which  no  reply 
could  be  made,  by  asking  "  what  shall  I  do  with  the  character  of  Lord 
Sunderland  1"  The  best  thing  perhaps  that  can  be  done  in  the  case,  is 
to  allow  the  facts  of  his  history  to  speak  for  themselves — ^which  they 
do  plainly  enough. 

Lord  Sunderland's  wife  was  Anne^  daughter  of  Gkorge  Digby,  second 
earl  of  Bristol  Of  the  children  of  Lord  and  Lady  Sunderland,  the 
eldest  son,  Robert,  died  unmarried,  in  France,  before  bis  &ther,  so 
that  the  title  fell  to  the  second  son,  Charles.  Evelyn,  who  knew  all 
the  family  well,  speaks  very  unfavourably  of  the  elder  brother.  Of 
several  daughters,  one,  Elizabeth,  was  married  to  the  Earl  of  Clan* 
carty,  in  Ireland ;  another,  the  Lady  Anne,  described  by  Evelyn  as  "  a 
young  lady  of  admirable  accomplishments  and  virtue^"  to  James  Lord 
Arran,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  but  ahe  died  in  1690, 
before  her  husband  succeeded  to  the  title. 

SUNDERLAND,  CHARLES  SPENCER,  third  EARL  OF,  the 
second  son  of  Robert,  second  earl,  was  bom  in  1674.  Evelyn  men- 
tions him  in  1688  as  *  a  youth  of  extraordinary  hopes,  very  learned 
for  his  age,  and  ingenious,  and  under  a  governor  of  great  Vorth.'  From 
Swift's  '  History  of  the  Last  Four  Years  of  Queen  Anne,'  this  governor 
or  tutor  appeara  to  have  been  Dr.  Trimnell,  afterwards  bishop  of 
Winchester.  He  was  returned  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  Tiverton 
at  the  general  election  in  1695 ;  and  he  sat  for  the  same  place  in  three 
succeeding  parliaments,  which  met  in  December  1698,  in  February 
1701,  and  in  December  1701.  The  death  of  his  father  made  him  a 
peer  about  six  months  after  the  accession  of  Anne,  and  before  her  first 
parliament  met.  He  had  become  Lord  Spencer,  by  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  before  1690;  ''but  in  his  father's  lifetime,"  says  Swift, 
"  while  he  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  would  often, 
among  his  familiar  friends,  refuse  the  title  of  Lord  (as  he  had  done  to 
myself),  swear  he  would  never  be  called  otherwise  than  Charles 
Spencer,  and  hoped  to  see  the  day  when  there  should  not  be  a  peer 
in  England."  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  lists  of  memben  given  in 
the  '  Parliamentary  History '  he  is  always  called  '  Charles  Spencer,* 
without  any  title.  Afterwards  however  it  was  noted  that  he  had 
*'  much  fallen  from  the  height  of  those  republican  prindplea  with 
which  he  had  begun." 

His  first  public  employment  was  his  appointment  as  envoy  extrs- 
ordioary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Vienna  in  1705,  on  the 
accession  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  Some  years  before  this  he  had 
married  (for  his  second  wife)  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough; 
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and  this  connection  led  to  his  being  selected  by  the  Whig  section  of 
the  ministry  to  dbplace  Sir  Charles  Hedges,  when,  in  December  1707, 
they  found  themselves  strong  enough  to  force  the  queen  to  give  them 
a  person  of  their  own  politics  as  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  their 
opponent  Harley  still  continuing  to  be  the  other,  which  he  did  how- 
ever only  for  a  few  months.  The  history  of  this  movement  is  told  at 
great  length  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  her  *  Account  of  her 
Conduct,'  p.  172,  &c.  Its  result  was  to  produce  a  completely  Whig 
government,  in  which  Sanderland  retained  his  office  of  secretary  till 
June  1710,  when  bis  dismissal,  without  any  reason  being  assigned,  was 
the  first  intimation  of  the  complete  break-up  of  the  ministiy,  which 
immediately  followed.  It  is  said  that  Anne,  who  never  liked  the 
notion  of  taking  away  a  man's  income,  even  when  she  wished  to 
deprive  him  of  power,  offered  to  compensate  Sunderland  when  thus 
turned  off  by  a  pension  of  SOOO/.  a  year,  to  which  he  replied,  that  **  he 
was  glad  her  majesty  was  satisfied  he  had  done  his  duty ;  but  if  he 
could  not  have  the  honour  to  serve  his  country,  he  would  not  plunder 
it"  He  remained  out  of  office  for  the  rest  of  this  reign ;  but  the 
ability  he  had  shown  during  the  short  time  he  was  a  member  of  the 
government,  and  the  prominent  part  he  continued  to  take  in  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  him  be  generally  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  man  most  likely  to  be  placed  at 
the  head  of  afiairs  when  the  Hanover  family  should  come  to  the 
throne.  When  George  L  came  over,  in  September  1714,  Sunderland 
was  received  with  distinguished  marks  of  regard  by  his  majesty ;  such 
indeed  as  could  not  be  omitted 'to  one  who  had  always  beenlooked  upon 
as  the  most  devoted  friend  of  the  Hanoverian  succession  :  but  it  had 
already  excited  some  surprise  that  he  had  not  been  nominated  one  of 
the  lords  justices  to  whom  the  goyernment  was  committed  on  the 
death  of  the  queen,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  another 
interest  more  powerful  than  his  at  the  new  court.  His  rival  was  Lord 
Townshend,  the  friend  of  Walpole,  who  had  obtained  «the  first  place 
in  the  favour  of  Bothmar,  the  Hanoverian  resident,  and  who,  on  his 
recommendation,  was  now  appointed  secretary  of  state,  while  Sunder- 
land was  obliged  to  put  up  with  the  lord-lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  which 
he  considered  a  kind  of  exclusion  and  banishment.  *'  Though  he  did 
not  openly  show  his  disgust,"  says  Coxe,  *'  yet  he  scarcely  took  any 
active  part  in  defending  the  measures  of  government.  He,  who  was 
before  accustomed  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  in  every  debate,  seems 
to  have  remained  almost  uniformly  silent ;  and  from  the  accession  of 
George  I.  till  the  beginning  of  1717  his  name  seldom  occurs  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Lords."  It  is  probable  that  his  relation- 
ship to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  was  personally  disliked  by 
George  L,  had  much  to  do  with  his  being  thus  kept  in  the  background. 
In  August  1715,  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Marquis  of  Whitfton,  he 
was  made  lord  privy  seal ;  but  this  place  still  gave  him  little  or  no 
share  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  did  not  remove  his  disgust.  Nor 
did  he  remain  inactive.  On  the  centraiy,  he  sought  support  for  him- 
self, and  the  means  of  annoying  and  weakening  his  opponents,  from 
all  quarters.  He,  "increased  his  party,"  says  Coxe,  '*  with  a  number 
of  disaffected  personsi  He  particularly  gained  among  the  Whigs 
Carleton,  Cadogan,  Lechmere,  and  Hampden;  courted  the  Tories; 
entered  into  cabals  against  his  colleagues ;  and  was  prepared  to  use 
all  his  efforts  and  employ  any  opportunities  which  might  offer  to 
prejudice  the  king  against  them.**  His  majesty  had  gone  over  to 
Hanover,  attended  by  secretary  Stanhope,  in  July  171G.    **  One  of  the 

Erincipal  charges,"  sajs  Coxe,  "which  Stanhope  bad  received  from 
is  friends  in  England  was  to  be  on  his  guard  against  the  intrigues  of 
Sunderland,  who  had,  under  pretence  of  ill  health,  obtained  the  king's 
permission  to  go  to  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  Although  at  the  time  of  his 
departure  he  had  given  the  most  positive  assurances  of  repentance 
and  concern  for  his  late  endeavours  to  remove  his  colleagues,  and, 
after  the  most  solemn  professions  of  friendship  and  union,  had  con- 
descended to  ask  their  advice  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct  at 
Hanover,  to  which  place  he  intended  to  apply  for  leave  to  proceed, 
Townshend  and  Walpole  suspected  his  sincerity:  they  had  experienced 
his  abilities  ;  they  knew  his  ambition ;  and  they  dreaded  tne  ascen- 
dancy which  he  might  obtain,  through  the  channel  of  the  Hanoverians, 
over  the  king.  But  they  implicitly  trusted  in  the  sagacity  and  inte- 
grity of  Stanhope,  either  to  prevent  his  appearance  at  Hanover,  or,  if 
he  came,  to  counteract  his  views.  Stanhope  however  did  not  follow 
their  directions ;  for  when  Sunderluid  demanded  access  to  the  king, 
instead  of  opposing,  he  promoted  the  request  with  all  his  influence." 
This  statement  is  however  undoubtedly  overcharged.  It  is  certain 
that  Walpole  and  Townshend  wished  Stanhope  to  place  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  Sunderland's  visit  to  Hanover,  however  desirous  they 
may  have  been  that  his  proceedings  should  be  watched  whilst  there. 
The  result  was  that  Sunderland,  who  had  arrived  at  Hanover  in  the 
latter  part  of  October,  soon  acquired  the  complete  confidence  both  of 
the  king  and  of  Stanhope.  Lord  Townshend,  after  much  complicated 
manceuvring  and  intriguing  by  the  faction  in  whose  hands  the  king 
was,  and  much  indecision  on  the  part  of  his  majesty  himself,  was 
removed ;  Sunderland  was  in  the  first  instance  appointed  treasurer  of 
Ireland  for  life,  resigning  his  office  of  lord  privy  seal  to  the  Duke  of 
Kingston;  and  finally,  in  April  1717,  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the 
ministry  was  effected  by  the  resignation  of  Walpole,  Devonshire, 
Pulteney,  and  others  of  their  friends,  and  by  the  appointment  of 
Sunderland  and  his  friend  Addison  as  fieoretariee  of  state  (the  former 
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also  holding  for  some  months  the  presidency  of  the  council,  which  l^e 
eventually  resigned  to  the  Duke  of  Kingston),  with  Stanhope  as  first 
lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — an  arrangement 
which  about  a  year  after  was  modified  by  Stanhope  (now  a  peer) 
taking  the  office  of  secretary,  and  Sunderland  who  had  all  along 
been  the  head  of  the  government,  going  himself  to  the  treasury, 
the  chancellorship  of  the  exchequer  being  given  to  Mr.  Aislabic. 
[Stanhofb,  James,  Eabu]  About  the  same  time  the  opportunity 
was  takeu'Of  substituting  Craggs  for  Addison  as  the  other  secretary. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1719,  the  famous  bill  for  limiting  the  number 
of  peerages  was  first  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords.  **  This  bill." 
says  Coxe,  "  was  projected  by  Sunderland  :  his  views  were  to  restrain 
the  power  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  whom 
he  had  offended  beyond  all  hopes  of  forgiveness,  and  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  his  own  influence  by  the  creation  [of  course  the  reverend 
historian  must  mean  before  the  measure  should  pass]  of  many  new 
peers."  The  bill  was  abandoned  that  session;  but  it  was  brought 
forward  again  in  the  next,  the  first  of  a  new  parliament,  when  it  was 
passed  by  the  Lords,  30th  November,  1719,  apparently  without  a 
division,  and  was  only  defeated  in  the  Commons,  after  it  had  been 
read  a  second  time,  on  the  motion  for  its  committal,  principally  by  tbe 
strenuous  exertions  of  Walpole.  Coxe  asserts  that  before  the  new 
parliament  met  no  means  haA  been  left  unemployed  by  Sunderland  to 
secure  the  success  of  this  measure ;  "  bribes  were  profusely  lavished ; 
promises  and  threats  were  alternately  employed,  in  every  shape  which 
his  sanguine  and  overbearing  temper  coidd  suggest."  Now  that  he 
found  himself  signally  beaten  however — for  Walpole's  eloquence  and 
influence  had  procured  the  triumphant  maiority  of  269  to  177  against 
the  ministerial  project — he  deemed  it  his  best  policy  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  the  potent  commoner ;  and  accordingly,  in  tbe  beginning 
of  June  1720,  Walpole  and  his  friend  Townshend  were  both  reinstated 
in  the  government,  the  former  being  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
forces,  the  latter  president  of  the  council.  This  proved  a  fortunate 
arrangement  for  Sunderland  :  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
came  the  investigation  by  the  House  of  Commons  into  the  trans- 
actions connected  with  the  South  Sea  scheme,  in  which  Sunderland, 
with  others  of  the  ministers,  had  been  deeply  involved;  the  secret 
committee  had  reported  that  of  the  fictitious  stock  distributed  by  the 
directors  of  the  company,  with  the  object  of  influencing  or  bribing  the 

Svemment  and  the  legislature,  50,000^.  had  been  given  to  Sunder- 
id  :  Lord  Stanhope  and  Secretary  Craggs,  who  were  also  implicated, 
had  only  escaped  prosecution  by  having  both  suddenly  died  in  the 
midst  of  the  investigation,  nor  did  even  his  death  save  the  estate  of 
the  latter :  Aislabie,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  had  already  been 
expelled  and  committed  to  the  Tower;  when,  on  the  8th  of  March, 
Walpole's  earnest  entreaties  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon  the  House 
to  adjourn  tiie  consideration  of  the  part  of  the  committee's  report 
relating  to  Lord  Sunderland  till  the  15th.  In  the  interval  Walpjle 
exerted  himsdf  privately  to  gain  votes  for  an  acquittal  by  representing 
to  his  Whig  friends  in  strong  colours  the  disgrace  and  possible  ruin 
that  would  be  brought  upon  their  party  by  the  conviction  of  the 
prime  minister.  *'HiB  personal  weight,"  to  adopt  the  language  of 
Coxe,  "  his  authoritative  and  persuasive  eloquence,  were  effectually 
employed  on  this  occasion,  and  aided  by  the  influence  of  government, 
met  with  success.  The  minister  was  acquitted  by  a  majorityof  61  votes^ 
233  against  172."  It  is  right  to  state  however  that  the  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge  was  far  from  being  perfectly  satisfactory,  coming  as  it 
did  principally  from  one  of  the  directors,  himself  convicted  of  gross 
fraud.  "  Although  the  public  voice,"  Coxe  adds  in  a  note,  *'  notwith- 
standing his  acquittal  by  so  large  a  majority,  criminated  Sunderland, 
yet  several  extenuations  may  be  urged  in  his  favour.  For  it  appears 
from  private  documents  which  have  casually  fallen  under  my  in- 
spection, that  so  early  as  July  he  had  refused  to  recommend  to  the 
directors  any  more  lists  for  subscriptions:  that  he  did  not  at  least 
enrich  himself  or  his  friends ;  that  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  that 
neither  himself  nor  his  friends  had  sold  out  any  South  Sea  Stock,  as  he 
would  not  have  profited  of  the  public  calamity."  It  is  said  that  if  he 
had  sold  out  the  stock  he  held  at  one  time,  he  might  have  realised  by 
it  not  less  than  800,000^ 

Notwithstanding  his  acquittal,  it  wai  found  impossible  to  retain 
him  in  office;  he  was  very  reluctant  to  go  out,  and  the  king  was 
equally  averse  to  parting  with  him:  in  particular,  it  is  said,  be 
desired  to  be  allowed  to  retain  the  disposal  of  the  secret  service 
money ;  but  he  was  at  last  forced  to  give  up  everything,  and  on  the 
8rd  of  April  Walpole  was  appointed  both  to  his  place  of  first  lord  of 
the  treasury,  and  to  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  of  which 
Aislabie  had  been  deprived.  Sunderland  however  still  retained  the 
meet  unbounded  influence  over  the  king;  he  even  regulated  the 
appointments  to  the  highest  offices  in  the  government,  carrying  his 
nominations  in  several  instances  against  the  united  efforts  of  Towns- 
hend and  Walpoleu  Coxe  asserts,  on  the  evidence  of  private  papers, 
that  he  not  only  set  himself  industriously  to  undermine  the  cabinet, 
but  even  intrigued  with  the  Tories,  and  made  overtures  to  Bishop 
Atterbury,  the  agent  of  the  Pretender.  He  proposed  to  the  king, 
according  to  Coxe,  when  the  ferment  of  public  indiignation  occasioned 
by  the  explosion  of  the  South  Sea  scheme  was  at  its  height,  to 
dissolve  the  parliamenti  with  the  view  of  brbging  in  a  Tory  majority, 
who  under  his  oonduot  would  quash  all  inquiry  on  the  subject :  the 
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project  obtaiaed  hk  majesty 'b  coocurrence,  but  was  defeated  by  the 
firmneBB  aod  intrepidity  of  Walpole.  ^  The  Pretender  and  the 
Jacobites  certainly  at  this  time/'  Coze  adds,  "  entertained  the  moBt 
sanguine  hopes.  Sunderland  became  a  great  fa?ourite  with  them  and 
the  Tories,  his  health  was  constantly  drunk  by  them,  and  they  affected 
to  be  secure  of  attaining,  by  his  means,  the  acoomplishment  of  their 
wishes."  There  are  some  strong  assertions  by  Pope  as  to  Sunder- 
land's dealings  with  the  Pretender,  both  at  this  and  at  an  earlier 
period,  in  Spence's  'Anecdotes,'  p.  818;  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
Pretender  himself  did  not  place  any  hope  in  Sunderland,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  his  negociations  with  the  Jacobites  were  carried  on  as 
far  as  they  went  with  the  full  knowledge  and  approval  of  the  king. 
(Mahon's  '  England/  vol  ii.  c.  11.)  Another  assertion  is,  that  he  had 
contrived  a  plot  for  the  political  annihilation  of  Walpole  by  persuading 
the  king  to  offer  to  make  him  postmaster-general  for  life,  with  a  view 
that  if  Walpole  accepted  the  office,  it  would  take  him  out  of  parlia- 
ment, or,  if  he  refused  it,  that  he  would  give  offence  to  his  majesty. 
The  king  however,  when  he  found  that  Walpole  had  never  expressed 
any  desire  for  the  place,  nor  was  even  acquainted  with  Sunderland's 
proposal,  refused  to  allow  the  offer  to  be  made  to  him.  Sunderland 
nevertheless,  by  persevering,  or  shifting  his  mode  of  attack,  might 
possibly  have  succeeded  ere  long  in  effecting  the  downfall  of  his  rival ; 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  intrigues  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  death, 
on  the  19th  of  April  1722,  being  as  yet  only  in  the  furty-seventh  year 
of  his  age.  He  had  been  thrice  married :  6rst^  in  1695,  to  the  Lady 
Arabella  Cavendish,  daughter  of  Henry,  duke  of  Newcastle,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter ;  secondly,  in  or  before  1702,  to  the  Lady  Anne 
Churchill,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  by  whom  he 
had  throe  sons,  and  who  died  15th  April  1716;  thirdly,  to  Judith, 
daughter  of  Beujamin  Tichboume,  Esq.  (a  younger  brother  of  Viscount 
Tichbourne,  in  Ireland),  by  whom  according  to  some  of  the  peerages, 
he  had  no  issue,  but  who  is  stated  in  other  works  of  the  kind  to  have 
borne  him  a  son,  who  died  three  days  after  himself,  a  daughter  who 
died  in  infancy,  and  a  second  son  which  came  into  the  world  five 
mouths  after  his  death,  and  died  at  six  months  old.  Of  his  three  sons 
by  his  second  wifo,  liobert,  the  eldest,  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and 
died  unmarried,  27th  of  November  1729 ;  Charles,  the  second,  became 
Earl  of  Sunderland  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  aunt»  in  1733,  became  Duke  of  Marlborough;  and  John, 
the  youngest,  who  then  succeeded  to  the  family  estates,  was  the 
father  of  the  hrst  Earl  Spencer. 

Lord  Sunderland,  who  associated  much  with  the  wits  and  literary 
men  of  his  day,  was  one  of  the  members  of  the  famous  KitrKat  Club, 
and  was  also  one  of  the  set  of  noblemen  who,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  last  centuij,  used  to  make  a  weekly  perambulation  among  the  old 
book-shops  in  the  metropolis  in  search  of  early-printed  books,  scarce 
pamphlets,  manuscripts,  and  other  rarities  and  curiosities  of  literature. 
To  this  fashion  of  collecting  early  literature,  which  Uien  prevailed,  we 
are  undoubtedly  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  many  things  of  more 
or  lees  interest  or  value;  and  the  great  libraries  of  Althorpe,  Devon- 
shire House,  Blenheim,  and  the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts, 
probably  acquired  in  this  way  many  of  what  are  now  accounted  their 
most  precious  articles. 

SURREY,    HENRY    HOWARD,    EARL    OP,   son    of    Thomas 
Howard,  third  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  his  second  duchess  Elizabeth 
Stafford,  daughter  of  Edward  duke  of  Buckingham,  was  bom  about 
the  year  I^IO,  but  the  exact  time  and  place  of  his  birth  are  uncertain. 
Nothing  particular  is  known  of  his  life  until  his  marriage  in  1532,  at 
which  time  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  sixteen.    In  that  year 
he  visited  Franco  in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Henry 
yiU's  natural  son,  and  was  present  at  the  interview  between  Henry 
and  the  king  of  France.    At  Anne  Boleyn's  coronation  (1533)  he  bon 
one  of  the  swords  in  the  procession,  and  soon  after  paid  that  visit  to 
Windsor  which  he  notices  in  one  of  his  sweetest  poems ;  this  at  least 
is  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  his  life  prefixed  to  Pickering's  edition 
of  his  poems,  while  Dr.  Nott,  his  more  learned  but  leas  judicious 
biographer,  supposes  the  visit  to  have  been  made  in  his  childhood. 
In  1536  his  eldest  son  was  bom.    We  find  him  soon  after  assisting  at 
Anne  Boleyn's  trial,  and  in  the  same  year  he  lost  by  death  his  friend 
the  Duke  of  Richmond.    In  1540  he  served  his  first  campaign  in 
France,  and  two  years  afterwards  was  elected  a  knight  of  the  garter. 
The  short  remainder  of  his  life  appears  to  have  been  clouded  by  mis- 
fortunes, the  first  of  which  was  his  quarrel  with  John  k  Leigh,  and 
consequent  imprisonment  in  the  fleet    This  vras  soon  followed  by  a 
summons  from  the  Privy  Council  for  eating  flesh  in  Lent,  and  for 
walking  about  the  streets  at  night  in  a  "  lewd  and  unseemly  manner," 
and  breaking  windows  with  a  cross-bow.    On  the  fint  charge  he 
excused  himself;  the  second  he  confessed,  and  on  it  he  was  again  con- 
fined.   Dr.  Nott,  with  singular  obtuseness,  appears  utterly  to  mis- 
understand a  poem  in  which  Surrey  defends  himself  in  a  half  jocose 
manner,  and  assumes  the  whole  proceeding  to  have  been  one  of  sober 
purpose,  not  a  mere  freak  of  youthful  folly.    In  the  next  October  be 
made  another  campaign  in  France,  and  after  his  return  took  Hadrian 
Junius  into  his  family  as  physician.    In  July  1546  he  was  again  im- 
prisoned for  using  bitter  language  against  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  after 
which  nothing  further  is  worth  note  until  his  last  imprisonment,  the 
real  grounds  of  which  are  doubtful ;  the  king's  suspicious  temper  and 
Surrey's  haughty  spirit  would  however  supply  ample  means  of  acciiNa. 


tion  to  an  unprincipled  enemy.  He  was  arrested  on  the  12Ui  gf 
December.  The  charge  was  that  of  having  quartered  the  roytl  tnu 
with  his  own,  which  it  appears  he  had  a  right  to  do,  although  tb« 
point  is  not  quite  clear.  This  however  was  taken  as  a  proof  of  tro- 
sonable  intentions,  and  by  the  joint  testimony  of  his  sister  the  dacheai 
of  Riohmoud  and  of  his  father's  mistress  he  was  condemned  ud 
executed  January  19, 1547.  His  father,  who  was  involved  in  the  saiM 
oharge,  had  the  better  fortune  of  a  repriere,  which,  by  the  kin^i 
death  within  nine  days  ol  Surrey's  execution,  was  converted  into  s 
release. 

Surrey  seems  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  with  his  mother,  end  m  ha 
was  betrayed  by  his  sister,  he  could  not  have  been  fortunate  in  funilj 
matters.  The  controversy  respecting  the  exiatenoe  of  GenJdine,  \k 
supposed  mistress,  can  hardly  be  ssid  to  be  determined ;  it  sppeui 
however  that  there  was  an  Irish  lady  of  that  name,  the  dauj^ter  of 
Qerald  Fitzgerald,  Earl  of  Kildare,  to  whom  the  famous  scooet  no 
doubt  refers ;  but  it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Nott  has  understood  other  of 
Surrey's  poems  to  refer  to  Qeraldine,  whan  thev  do  not ;  and  all  tha 
romantic  incidents  connected  with  his  '  passion'  for  the  lady,  related 
by  the  earlier  biographers,  noay  be  regarded  as  utteriy  exploded. 

Surrey's  works  are  principally  remarkable  as  forming  an  impoitut 
era  in  SUiglish  literature.  He  was  the  first  whose  ear  taught  him  to 
substitute  the  present  method  of  poetical  accent  for  that  which  ve 
find  in  the  writings  of  Chaucer  and  his  followers.  He  is  also  tbs 
earliest  writer  of  English  blank  verse,  of  which  his  translitien  cf 
some  parts  of  the  '  ^neid '  is  a  beautiful  example.  In  additios  to 
both  these  characteristics  he  is.  the  leader  of  ^e  second  school  d 
Eoglish  poets  who  admired  and  followed  the  Italian  models.  Astudi, 
Spencer  directly,  and  Milton  indirectly,  are  indebted  to  Surrey,  whs, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  for  this  at  least  deserves  ramembraooa  Hii 
works  went  through  four  editions  in  two  months,  and  through  seTca 
more  in  the  thirty  years  after  their  appearance  in  1557,  heades 
appearing  in  garlands,  broad-sheets,  and  miscellanies.  Manypsopk 
who  could  not  afibrd  to  buy  printed  copies  multiplied  them  in  nunc- 
script,  which  sufficiently  proves  their  popularity.  It  is  a  curious  fact 
however  that  the  literaiy  tyranny  of  Pope  was  so  absoluts^  scd 
the  national  teste  so  much  altered,  in  the  beginning  of  the  IStb 
century,  that  the  booksellers,  who  reprinted  Surrey's  poems  about  tbt 
year  1714,  apologised  for  their  audacity  in  thus  restoring  to  ooftioi 
a  forgotten  and  antiquated  poet  by  a  reference  to  the  authciity  of 
Mr.  Pope. 

SUSA'RION,  son  of  Philinus,  was  a  native  of  the  ancient  vill«g«  d 
Tripodiscus,  in  the  territory  of  Megara.  He  lived  about  the  time  of 
Solon  (about  01.  50),  and  the  Parian  Marbles  (<  £p.'  89)  call  him  tbe 
inventor  of  comedy,  and  seem  also  to  indicate  that  he  gained  the  piia 
of  comedy  then  instituted,  which  consisted  of  a  basket  of  figs  u<i  > 
jar  of  wine.  But  as  regards  Susarion's  invention  of  comedy  tha 
matter  is  not  quite  clear.  We  know  indeed  that  the  Mcgariaos  w«xe 
very  fond  of  farcical  entertainments,  but  it  is  also  certain  that  ths 
invention  of  real  and  written  comedies  belongs  to  a  later  time;  and 
there  is  indeed,  as  Bentley  ('A  Dissert  on  the  Epist.  of  Phalanx 
p.  144)  has  shown,  no  evidence  that  the  four  iambic  verses  of  Suisnoa 
still  extant  formed  part  of  a  play.  It  is  further  probable  thst  be 
performed  his  extempore  farces  upon  a  wsggon,  as  was  customsiyst 
the  country  Dionysia  in  Attica.  The  place  where  he  acted  bis  farces 
was  Icarius,  a  hamlet  of  Attica,  whence  some  viriters  call  him  an 
Icarian.  What  is  called  his  invention  of  comedy  must  therefore  hav* 
consisted  in  introducing  into  Attica  the  Doric  form  of  comedy,  or  u 
introduced  some  innovation  into  these  farces,  and  constructed  tfaeo 
on  better  dramatic  principles,  which  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  state- 
ment that  he  employed  a  chorus,  whidi  had  not  been  the  esse  before. 
But  whatever  we  may  think  of  his  improvements,  a  considerable  time 
pssssd  from  the  period  in  which  he  acted  at  Icarius,  until  comedy  ex- 
perienced real  improvement^  and  wss  composed  on  artistic  principles. 

(Bentley,  A  DmeiUU.  on  Uie  EpisL  qf  Phalari$^  p,  144-153;  MiiUer, 
Dor.,  iv.  7,  §  2;  IfiaL  of  the  Lit  ofAnL  Oreeee,  chap,  xxvii  §  3>) 

SU'SRUTA,  one  of  the  earUest  and  most  celebrated  of  the  Hindoo 
writers  on  medicine,  waa  the  son  of  Viswamitra,  and  the  pupil  9^ 
Dhanwantari.    Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his  life^  aoo  '>" 
date  is  rather  uncertain.    His  medical  work  is  stiU  extant,  m^/*^ 
pnblished  in  2  vols.  8vo,  Calcutta,  1835*86.    It ii nnquestionablyoi 
some  antiquity,  but  it  ii  not  easy  to  form  any  conjecture  as  to  iti  ^ 
date,  except  that  it  cannot  have  the  prodigious  age  which  R"|^ 
fable  assigns  it ;  it  is  sufficient  to  know  that  it  is  perhaps  ^^^^~f 
work  on  the  subject  which  the  Hindoos  possess,  excepting  viat  or 
Charaka.    The  only  direct  testimony  that  we  have  with  respect  to  t^e 
dates  of  Charaka  and  of  SusmU  is  that  of  Professor  Wilsoo,  woo 
states  that,  from  their  being  mentioned  in  the  Poranas,  the  9tb  orim 
century  u  the  most  modern  limit  of  our  conjecture;  while  ^*5a 
of  the  authors,  as  well  as  their  having  become  the  heroes  o^^^''' 
indicate  a  long  anterior  date.    One  commentary  on  the  text  of  o^ 
ruta,  made  by  Ubhatta,  a  Cashmirian,  is  probably  as  old  ss  theliSu 
or  18th  oentory,  and  his  comment,  it  ia  believed,  was  preceded^^ 
others.    The  work  is  divided  into  six  portions :  the  '  Sutra  St'haa^  o" 
Chirnrgical  Definitions;  the  'Nidana  St'hana,'  or  Section  on  Symp^^ 

nr  DiAfrnrMifl  •  'SUi-ira  Rt'h^na^'  Aw%»t^niv  .  <nKikif«k  At'hana.'  the  tDW' 


or  DiagnoaiB ;  'Sarira  St'hana,'  Anatomy ;  '  Chikitsa  St'hana. 

nal  administntion  of  Medicines;  <Kalpa  St'hana,'  Antidotes;   t/». 

St'JianSy'  or  a  supplementary  section  on  various  local  diistf'^ 
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aSections  of  the  eye,  ear,  ftc.  In  all  these  diTisions  however  surgery, 
and  Dot  general  medicine,  ia  the  object  of  the  book  of  Sasruta; 
though,  by  an  arrangement  not  uncommon  with  our  own  writers,  he 
introduces  occasionaUy  the  treatment  of  general  diseases,  and  the 
management  of  women  and  children,  when  discufising  those  topics  to 
which  they  bear  relation.  As  this  is  the  only  Saneorit  medical  work 
which  (as  far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  has  been  published,  it  will  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  give  some  account  of  the  state  of  medicine  among 
the  Hindoos,  extracted  fh>m  two  notices  by  Professor  Wilson,  pub- 
lished originally  in  the  'Oriental  Magazine'  (Calcutta,  February  and 
March,  1823),  fVom  which  several  passages  are  inserted  by  Professor 
Rojle  in  his  'Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medidne,'  8yo, 
London,  1887.  The  instrumental  part  of  medical  treatment  was, 
according  to  the  best  authorities,  of  eight  kinds — '  Chhedana,'  cutting 
or  scission ;  '  Bhedana,'  division  or  excision ;  '  Lekliana,'  which  means 
'  drawing  Unes/  appears  to  be  applied  to  Bcari6cation  and  inoculation ; 
'Vyadhana,'  puncturing;  'Eshyam,'  probing  or  sounding;  'Aharya,' 
extraction  of  solid  bodies;  'Yisravana,'  extraction  of  fluids,  including 
venesection ;  and  '  Sevana,*  or  sewing.  The  mechanical  means  by 
which  these  operations  were  performed  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently 
numerous:  of  these,  the  principal  are  the  following: — *"Yantra«,' 
properly  '  machines,'  in  the  present  ease  *  instruments ; '  but  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  next  class,  to  which  that  title  more  particularly 
applies,  we  may  call  them  'implements;'  'Sastras,'  weapons  or  instru- 
ments; 'Kshara,'  alkaline  solutions  or  caustics;  'Agni,'  fire,  the  actual 
cautery ;  '  SaJaka,'  pins  or  tents ;  '  Sringa',  horns,  the  horns  of  animals 
open  at  the  extremities,  and,  as  well  as  'alabu,*  or  gourds,  used  as  our 
cupping-glasses ;  the  removal  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  through  the 
first  being  efiiscted  by  suction,  and  in  the  second  by  rarifying  the  air 
by  the  application  of  a  lamp.  The  next  subsidiary  means  are 
'Jalauka,'  or  leeches. 

'*  Besides  these,  we  have  thread,  leaves,  bandages,  pledgets,  heated 
metallic  plates  for  embescents,  and  a  variety  of  astringent  or  emollient 
applications." 

The  descriptions  of  the  very  numerous  Hindoo  instruments  not  being 
very  minute  or  precise,  Professor  Wilson  says  we  can  only  conjecture 
what  they  may  have  been  from  a  consideration  of  the  purport  of  their 
names,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  were  applied,  in  conjunction 
with  the  imperfect  description  given. 

'*The  'sastras,'  or  cutting  instruments,  wero  of  metal,  and  should  be 
always  bright,  handsome,  polished,  and  sharp,  sufficiently  so  indeed 
to  divide  a  hair  longitudinally. 

"  The  means  by  which  the  yoimg  practitioner  is  to  obtain  dexterity 
in  the  use  of  his  instruments  are  of  a  mixed  character;  and  whilst 
some  are  striking  specimens  of  the  lame  contrivances  to  which  the 
want  of  the  only  effective  vehicle  of  instruction,  human  dissection, 
compelled  the  Hindoos  to  have  recourse,  others  surprise  us  by  their 
supposed  incompatibility  with  what  we  have  been  hitherto  disposed 
to  consider  as  insurmountable  prejudices.  Thus  the  different  kinds 
of  scission,  longitudinal,  transverse,  inverted,  and  circular,  are  directed 
to  be  practised  on  flowers,  bulbs,  and  gourds.  Incision,  on  skins  or 
bladders  filled  with  paste  and  mire ;  scarification,  on  the  fresh  hides  of 
animUs  from  which  the  hair  has  not  been  removed ;  puncturing  or 
lancing,  on  the  hollow  stalks  of  plants,  or  the  vessels  of  dead  animals ; 
extraction,  on  the  cavities  of  the  same,  or  fruits  with  many  large 
seeds,  as  the  Jack  and  Bel;  sutures,  on  skin  and  leather;  and  ligatures 
and  bandages,  on  well-made  models  of  the  human  limbs.  The  employ- 
ment of  leather,  skin,  and  even  of  dead  carcasses,  thus  enjoined, 
proves  an  exemption  from  notions  of  impurity  we  were  little  to  expect, 
when  adverting  to  their  actual  prevalence.  Of  course  their  use 
implies  the  absence  of  any  objections  to  the  similar  employment  of 
human  subjects ;  and  although  they  are  not  specified,  they  may  pos- 
sibly be  implicated  in  the  general  direction  which  the  author  of  the 
'  Susruta '  gives,  that  the  teacher  shall  seek  to  perfect  his  pupil  by  the 
application  of  ail  expedients  which  he  may  think  calculated  to  effect 
his  proficiency. 

"  Of  the  supplementary  articles  of  Hindoo  surgery,  the  first  is 
'Kshara,'  alkaline  or  alkalescent  salts.  This  is  obtained  by  burning 
different  vegetable  substances,  and  boiling  the  ashes  with  five  or  six 
times  their  measure  of  water.  In  some  cases  the  concentrated  solu- 
tion is  used  after  straining,  and  is  administered  internally,  as  well  as 
applied  externally. 

"  Care  is  enjoined  in  their  use,  and  emollient  applications  are  to  be 
applied,  if  the  caustic  occasions  very  great  pain.  At  the  same  time 
these  and  the  other  substitutes  for  instrumental  agents  are  only  to  be 
had  recourse  to  where  it  is  necessary  to  humour  the  weakness  of  the 
patient  Tbey  are  especially  found  serviceable  where  the  surgeon  has 
to  deal  with  princes  and  persons  of  rank,  old  men,  women  and 
children,  and  individuals  of  a  timid  and  effeminate  character. 

"The  cautery  is  applied  by  hot  seeds,  combustible  substances 
inflamed,  boiling  fluids  of  a  gelatinous  or  mucous  consistence,  and 
heated  metallic  bars,  plates,  and  probes.  The  application  is  useful  in 
many  eases,  as  to  the  temples  and  forehead,  for  headaches ;  to  the  eye- 
lids, for  diseases  of  the  eyes ;  to  the  part  affected,  for  indurations  in 
the  skin ;  to  the  sides,  for  spleen  and  liver ;  and  to  the  abdomen,  for 
mesenteric  enlargements.  As  amongst  the  Qreeks,  however,  the  chief 
use  of  the  cautery  was  in  the  case  of  hemorrhages,  bleeding  being 
stopped  by  searing  the  wounded  vessels. 


**  If  leeches,  when  applied,  are  slow  and  sluggish,  a  little  blood  may 
be  drawn  from  the  part  by  a  lancet,  to  excite  their  vivacity ;  when 
they  fall  off  the  bleeding  may  be  maintained  by  the  use  of  the  horns 
and  gourds,  or  the  substitutes  already  mentioned  for  the  capping- 
ginssea  of  our  own  practice." 

The  operations  are  rude,  and  very  imperfectly  described.  They 
were  evidently  bold,  and  must  have  been  hazardous:  their  being 
attempted  at  all  is  however  very  extraordinary,  unless  their  oblitera- 
tion from  the  knowledge,  not  to  say  the  practice,  of  later  times  be 
considered  as  a  still  more  remarkable  circumstance.  It  would  be  an 
inquiry  of  some  interest,  to  trace  the  period  and  causes  of  the  dis- 
appearance of  surgery  from  amongst  the  Hindoos ;  it  is  evidently  of 
comparatively  modem  occurrence,  as  operative  and  instrumental 
practice  forms  so  principal  a  part  of  those  writings  which  are  unde- 
niably most  ancient,  and  which,  being  regarded  as  the  composition  of 
inspired  writers,  are  held  of  the  highest  authority. 

Besides  these  sacred  writings,  there  are  many  valuable  professional 
tracts  which  correspond  with,  and  are  in  fact  commentaries  on  them. 
These  are  said  to  have  been  composed  by  prophets  and  holy  men 
(Maha  Rishis),  to  whom  is  generally  given  a  divine  origin. 

The  different  nations  of  India  have  their  respective  medical  authors, 
in  the  peninsula  and  the  south  of  India,  in  Tamul ;  those  of  the  Telin- 
gas,  in  Teloogoo ;  in  Bengal  and  the  northern  provinces  the  works  in 
use  among  the  Hindoos  are  in  Sanscrit;  while  among  the  Mohammedan 
population  Persian  works  and  translations  from  the  Arabic  are  chiefly 
in  use. 

The  work  of  Susruta  was  one  of  those  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the 
Indian  government  for  the  use  of  its  native  subjects ;  but  the  printing 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  many  others,  was  stopped,  when  most  of  them 
were  nearly  completed — the  flrst  volume  and  three-fourths  of  the 
second  of  the  Susruta  having  been  printed.  Fortunately,  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Calcutta,  with  the  spirit  and  zeal  which  has  ever  distin- 
guished it,  undertook  at  their  own  risk  to  complete  the  works.  The 
treatise  of  Susruta  was  published  by  the  society  in  1886,  in  2  vols.  4to. 
It  has  been  translated  into  Latin  by  P.  Hessler,  3  vols.  4to,  ErL 
1846-50. 

SUSSEX,  DUKE  OF.    [Augustus  Frederick.] 

SUSTERMANS,  JUSTUS,  a  distinguished  Flemish  painter,  was 
bom  at  Antwerp  in  1597.  He  was  the  pupil  of  William  de  Vos.  He 
is  little  known  in  Flanders;  he  lived  chiefly  in  Florence,  where  he 
was  appointed  his  court  painter  by  the  Graud^Duke  Cosmo  II.  He 
was  favoured  also  by  Ferdinand  II.,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  and 
who  ennobled  him.  His  master-piece  is  a  large  picture  of  the  Floren- 
tine nobility  swearing  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  upon  his  succession.  He 
died  at  Florence  in  1681.  There  are  several  portraits  by  him  in  the 
Pitti  Palace  at  Florence.  Rubens  is  said  to  have  pronounced  Suster- 
mans  an  honour  to  his  country.  (Descamps,  Za  Vic  de  Peintres 
Flamanda,  Ac. ;  Lanzi,  Storia  PiUorica,  <C*c.) 

*  SUTZOS,  ALEXANDROS,  one  of  two  brothers  who  have  taken  a 
conspicuous  share  in  the  politics  of  Greece,  and  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  Castor  and  Pollux  of  its  modern  poetical  literature.  Alex- 
andres was  bom  at  Constantinople,  in  1802  :  his  mother,  the  sister  of 
the  Greek  poet,  Ri2o  Nerulos,  was  the  wife  of  Constantino  Sutzos,  or 
Soutzo,  of  a  Fanariote  family,  which  has  given  many  Hoapodars  to 
Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  On  the  death  of  their  father  the  children 
were  adopted  by  their  imdo,  Alexandres,  hospodar  of  Wallachia,  who, 
in  1820,  sent  Alexandres  and  Panagiotes  to  Paris  to  be  educated. 
Their  elder  brother,  Demetrius,  who  remained  at  home,  took  part  in 
the  unsuccessful  outbreak  of  Tpsilanti,  encouraged  by  Michael  Sutzos, 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  which  commenced  the  Greek  insurrection, 
became  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  '  Sacred  Battalion,'  and  fell  at  Dragatsan, 
in  1821,  fighting  with  the  Turks.  Alexandres  returned  to  Greece  to 
take  part  in  the  war,  and  in  1826  made  his  first  appearance  as  a  poet 
by  the  publication  of  five  satires  against  the  government,  which  at 
once  established  his  reputation  as  the  most  conspicuous  rising  poet  of 
Greece.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  again  visited  Paris,  and  published 
in  French  an  'Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Grecque'  (Paris,  1829),  or 
'  History  of  the  Greek  Revolution,  by  an  eye-witness  of  a  great  part  of 
the  events  described.*  The  history  is  dedicated  *'  to  the  manes "  of 
his  brother  Demetrius ;  the  style  is  animated,  but  more  poetical  than 
historical ;  and  tho  French  is  so  classical  that  it  received  the  praise  of 
Chateaubriand.  Tho  volume  concludes  with  an  anticipation  of  benefit 
to  Greece  from  the  government  of  Capodistria,  which  the  writer  soon 
thought  he  saw  cause  to  abandon.  One  of  his  first  productions,  on  his 
return  to  Greece  in  1830,  was  a  collection  of  satirical  poems  on  Capo- 
distria and  his  party  entitled  '  The  Panorama  ;*  and  after  the  assassiua- 
tion  of  Capodistria,  Sutzos  was  still  more  vehement  against  him  in  his 
**E^6ptffros  rov  1831,*  or  'Exile  of  1831,'  a  political  novel  published  at 
Athens  in  1838.  He  greeted  with  a  poetical  epistle  the  arrival  of  King 
Otho  in  Greece,  in  1833,  and  satirised  those  who  deprecated  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Bavarians ;  but  here  again  he  saw  reason  to  change  Us 
opinions,  and  was  a  few  years  after  one  of  the  most  energetic  oppo- 
nents of  the  Bavarian  ministry.  The  interference  of  foreigners  in  gene- 
ral with  the  afiTairs  of  Greece  became  the  object  of  his  denunciations, 
and  "the  wild  English,"  and  ''the  tame  Russians"  were  stigmatised  as 
equal  enemies  of  Greek  independence.  His  poem  'O  Tltptir?Mvi^fiwos, 
'  The  Wanderer '  (1839),  perhaps  his  finest  work,  is  a  mixture  of  a 
love-story,  descriptive  of  the  character  of  nations  and  countries  in  the 
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style  of  *  Childe  Harold/  and  of  political  diatribe,  chiefly  directed 
againtt  the  BaTarians.  He  aeeniB  in  oontequeDce  to  have  found  it  ex- 
pedient to  quit  the  country,  and  hia  nextvoiume  appeared  at  Bruaaela, 
in  1843.  **I  draw  out  of  my  poetical  portfolio,  he  aaya  at  the  be- 
ginninp;  of  the  preface,  "  two  dramaa,  entitled  '  The  I^me  Minister/ 
and  '  The  Unshaken  Poet'  I  eketohed  some  acenes  of  the  former  in 
Greeco ;  I  compoced  the  whole  of  the  latter  at  a  diatanoe  from  her, 
seeking  more  inspiration  in  the  land  where  Coray  died,  and  on  the 
shores  where  Byron  was  bom."  He  concludes  by  saying  that  he  shall 
return  to  Greece,  where,  he  says,  **  full  of  the  confidence  given  me  by 
a  good  conscience  I  shall  place  myself  between  the  nation  and  the 
government^  between  the  law  and  violence."  Soon  after  his  return 
the  establishment  of  the  constitution  of  Greece  took  place  on  the 
15th  of  September  1843 ;  and  this  events  which  fulfilled  the  poet's 
warmest  wishes,  led  almost  instantaneously  to  a  fresh  buiishment 
The  publication  of  a  series  of  miscellaneous  prose  and  poetry  on  the 
subject '  The  Revolution  of  the  3rd  of  September'  (the  Greeks  retain 
the  old  calendar)  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  ministry.  The 
house  of  SuiBos  was  assailed  by  a  mob  on  tiie  80th  of  November,  and 
he  received,  it  is  said,  an  intimation  from  the  ministry  that  he  could 
not  in  safety  continue  at  Athens,  which  made  him  consider  it  expe- 
dient to  disappear.  His  friends,  and  among  others  Spiridion 
Trikupis,  the  present  Greek  envoy  to  England,  demanded  explana- 
tioDs  in  the  assembly  from  the  ministry,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
instigated  the  riot ;  and  in  reply  Metaxa,  the  minister,  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  transaction,  and  said  that  Sutzos  hod  gone  away  to 
suit  his  own  pleasure,  and  might  return  when  he  pleased.  The  poet 
however  thought  it  sdvisable  to  continue  for  some  time  absent.  In 
1850  he  published  four  cantos  of  an  epic  poem  on  the  history  of  his 
country,  entitled  'H  Tovpxofidxos  *EXXds,  but  this  is  not  considered 
equal  to  hia  former  efibrts.  He  is  said  to  be  now  engaged  in  a  great 
historical  work,  on  the  history  of  Greece  from  the  13th  century  to  the 
year  1828. 

His  brother  Panagiotks,  bora  at  Constantinople  in  1806,  was  sent 
to  Paris  for  his  education  and  afterwards  studied  at  Padua  and  Bologna. 
He  was  residing  at  Eronstadt  in  Transylvania  when  in  1828  he 
composed  his  first  poem  'O  'OHotirS^s,  or  '  The  Traveller/  a  drama, 
but  m  its  general  character  more  lyriod  than  dramatic,  and  full  of  fine 
passages.  His  brother's  subsequent  poem  of  '  The  Wanderer '  bears 
some  resemblance  to  it,  and  his  brothw's  novel  of  '  The  Exile  of  1831/ 
was  also  preceded  by  a  novel  by  Panagiotes  intitled  *  Leander,'  which 
in  many  points  suggests  a  comparison.  '  The  Traveller'  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1831  at  Nauplia  as  part  of  a  volume  of  poems  which  includes 
among  other  things  an  elegy  to  the  memory  of  the  assassin  of  Capodistiia, 
whose  deed  is  described  as  that  of  an  ardent  and  deserving  patriot,  a 
strong  instance  of  the  force  of  political  prejudice.  In  1839  Panagiotes 
who  avowed  iu  the  preface  that  he  had  primarily  been  an  unbeliever, 
celebrated  his  conversion  to  Christianity  by  a  sacred  drama  entitled 
*  The  Messiah.'  He  has  also  written  some  Mstorical  tragedies  founded 
on  some  of  the  most  striking  events  in  modern  Greek  history,  *  Euthy  • 
roius  Vkcavas/  '  Georgios  Kaniiskos,'  and  <  The  Unknown.'  He  has 
been  successively  the  editor  of  four  political  journals  at  Athens, '  The 
Sun '  (in  which  he  was  assisted  by  his  brother), '  Regenerated  Greece/ 
'  The  Union/  and  '  The  Age.'  Much  attention  was  excited  by  an  article 
in  'The  Age'  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Russo-Turkish  war  in  1853,  in  which 
he  excited  the  Greeks  to  a  denunciation  against  the  Turks,  and  the 
Greek  government  was  remonstrated  with  on  the  subject  by  the  French 
and  English  ambassadors,  but  excused  itself  by  allegmg  the  liberty  of 
the  press.  Sutsos  is  one  of  the  most  active  agents  in  the  philological 
revolution  which  is  now  going  on  in  Greece,  to  purify  the  common 
language  of  its  barbarisms  and  restore  as  much  as  possible  the  ancient 
Greek  language,  a  measure  which  has  had  an  astonishing  degree  of 
success,  and  which  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  philological  experi- 
ments it  is  possible  to  conceive.  The  two  brothers  though  exhibitmg 
some  instability  and  much  violence  in  their  opinions  and  conduct,  have 
both  a  reputation  for  their  patriotism,  and  are  considered  to  have 
deserved  much  of  their  country.  Their  poetical  talents  are  unques- 
tionable, and  some  of  their  productions  are  of  a  high  order. 

SUVO'ROV  .  RYMNIKSKI,  ALEXANDER  VASSILIVICH, 
COUNT,  PRINCE  ITALINSKI,  field-marshal  and  generalissimo  of 
the  Russian  forces,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  was  bom  in  Finland  on  the  13th  of  November 
1730.  His  famUy  was  of  Swedish  origin,  and,  before  iU  settlement  in 
Russia,  was  called  Suvor.  The  father  of  Suvdrov  had  distinguished 
himself  in  the  army,  and  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  gi^n^ral- 
en-chef  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  I.  Upon  his  retiring  from  service 
he  was  made  senator,  and  lived  at  hii  country«seat  in  the  south  of 
Roasia,  upon  a  moderate  income  which  his  services  had  procured  him. 
The  predilection  he  had  for  a  military  life  induced  him  to  put  hia  son 
in  the  army  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years.  Toung  Suvdrov  remained  in 
the  regiment  of  Semenov  imtil  1754,  when  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  he  obtained  a  lieutenancy  in  a  regiment  of  the  line,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  much,  that  three  years  after  the  date  of  his 
commission  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant,  and  in  1758, 
when  the  war  with  Prussia  broke  out,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  of  Memel.  But  this  situation  ?ms  ill-suited  to 
the  active  spirit  of  young  Suvdrov,  whose  energies  demanded  a  hr 
wider  field  of  action.    He  begged  to  be  sent  on  active  serriocb    His 


petition  was  granted,  and  in  1759  he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Kon- 
nersdorf.    He  oontinued  in  the  rank  of  first  lieutenant  until  tbe  d«aLa 
of  tiie  empress  EUnbeth,  when  the  Russian  troops  were  recalled  from 
Prussia.    Suvdrov,  who  during  the  war  had  reoeived  the  approbatioa 
of  his  superior  officers,  was  despatched  in  1763  to  aanounoe  to  th« 
court  of  St  Peteraburg  the  return  of  the  Russian  army.     A  ietta-  cf 
introduction  brought  him  before  Catherine  IL,  who  named  him  colonel 
of  the  Astrakhan  regiment  of  infantry.    Five  years  afterwmrda  be  v^^ 
commanding  officer  of  a  part  of  the  Russian  troopa  which  were  eogat?ed 
in  warfare  with  the  oonfed oration  of  Bary  in  Poland.    Here  be  fizvt 
showed  how  worthy  he  was  of  the  command  entrusted  to  him  :  ia  a 
time  almost  incredibly  short  he  dispersed  the  armiea  of  both  Fulaweku, 
took  Cracow  by  storm,  and  obtained  so  many  advantages  over  tha 
enemy,  that  the  success  of  the  campaign  has  chiefiy  been  atteibiited  to 
him.    On  his  return  he  waa  made  major-general,  and  such  was  the 
fame  he  had  already  acquired,  that  in  1773  he  was  sent  against  the 
Turks :  field-marshal  Rumyantaow  waa  commander-in-chie£     Three 
victoriea  by  Suvdrov  over  tbe  troops  of  Mustapha  IIL,  vrhidi  were 
commanded  by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea,  prepared  for  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  having  efieoted  a  junction  with  tbe  armj  of 
General  Eamenskoy,  a  fourth  victory  put  an  end  to  the  contest.     Hub 
battle,  one  of  the  most  sanguinazy  in  this  war,  was  fought  at  Kaaledgi, 
about  tbe  end  of  June  1774. 

In  the  meantime  Pugacheff,  a  Cosaak  of  the  Don,  who  pretended 
that  he  was  Peter  III.,  had  assembled  a  numerous  army.     A  formidaUe 
insurrection  threatened  to  overthrow  the  throne  of  Catherine ;  the 
negociations  with  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  scarcely  terminated  wha 
Suvdrov  waa  ordered  to  meet  the  insurgents.    He  settled  the  troubles 
and  Boon  restored  perfect  tranquillity  to  the  empire.    In  1783  he  sab- 
jugated  the  Cuban  Tartars  and  those  of  Budziac,  and  having  forced 
them  to  awear  allegiance  to  the  Russian  crown,  the  empreaa  raLaed 
him  to  the  chief  command,  which  he  held  throughout  the  secoiKl 
Turkish  war,  which  broke  out  in  1787.    He  had  now  no  superior  to 
bear  off  the  credit  of  his  actions,  and  could  show  that  hia  akill  as  a 
tactician  was  fully  equal  to  his  oourageu    Suvdrov  was  well  aware  ot 
the  enormous  responsibility  which  now  lay  upon  him ;  his  measures 
therefore  were  extreme,  and  although  he  is  accused  of  having  aacrifioed 
too  many  lives^  he  cannot  be  chafed  with  not  exposing  his  own.    It 
waa  in  tlus  war  that  he  first  made  almost  exclusive  uso  of  the  bayoneiy 
which  afterwards  so  much  distinguished  the  Russian  troops.     In  the 
battle  of  Kinbum,  in  1787,  he  ordered  his  regiments  of  infantiy  to 
throw  away  their  knapsacka  and  to  attack  the  enemy  with  the  bayonet 
The  Turks,  who  occupied  a  position  much  stronger  than  he  auspected, 
repelled  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Russians;  Suvdrov  himself  was 
wounded,  his  cavalry  fled,  and  the  Cossaks  retreated  from  the  field  of 
battle.     In  thia  critical  moment,  Suvdrov,  regardless  of  bis  wound, 
mounted  his  horse,  overtook  his  flying  horsemen,  and,  throwing  himself 
in  the  midst  of  them,  exclaimed,  "  Hun,  cowards,  and  leave  your  general 
to  the  mercy  of  the  Turks."    The  effect  was  instantaneous,  and  not- 
withstanding the  disadvantages  he  had  to  contjnd  with,  the  battle  wss 
won.   Nevertheless  his  courage  frequently  led  him  into  difficulties  which 
he  could  have  avoided,  as  at  the  siege  of  Ocsakow  (December  17, 17S8), 
where  he  would  have  been  irretrievably  lost,  if  Prince  Repnin  had  not 
come  to  his  assistance.    The  celebrated  battle  of  Fokshany,  which  took 

flace  on  the  1st  of  August  1789,  between  the  Seraakier  Mehmec 
'asha  and  the  Prince  of  Coburg,  who  commanded  a  part  of  the 
Russian  army,  was  chiefly  won  through  Suvdrov*s  intrepidity.  Id 
September  of  the  same  yesr  the  Prince  of  Coburg  was  surrounded  by 
the  Turks;  and  the  Russian  army  stationed  on  tbe  river  Rymnik  wss 
in  imminent  danger.  Suvdrov  reached  tbe  spot  with  a  comparatiTelj 
small  force;  the  armies  met  on  the  22nd  of  September,  and  the 
Turks  were  completely  defeated.  It  was  for  this  victory  that  the 
Emperor  Joseph  II.  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  count  of  the  empire, 
and  Catherine  to  the  dignity  of  a  Russian  count  with  the  name  of 
Rymnikski  (i.e.  he  of  the  Rymnik). 

The  fortress  of  Ismail  bad  in  tbe  course  of  this  war  withstood 
repeated  attacks  from  the  Russian  armies.  Prince  Potemkin  at  last 
gave  orders  to  Suvdrov  for  its  reduction.  Suvdrov  waa  determined  to 
take  the  fortress ;  he  promised  his  soldiers  the  plunder  of  the  plsce^ 
and  ordered  them  to  give  no  quarter.  The  evening  before  the  storm- 
ing, he  said  to  hia  soldiers :  "  To-morrow  morning,  an  hour  before 
daylight,  I  shall  rise,  say  my  prayers,  wash  myself  and  dress,  then 
crow  like  a  cock,  and  you  will  storm  according  to  my  orders."  The 
signal  was  given,  and  the  army  began  the  attack.  The  Russians  were 
twice  forced  to  give  ground  under  the  overwhelming  fire  of  the  enemy; 
at  last  they  succeeded  in  scaling  the  walls.  Thirty-three  thoosand 
Turks  were  killed  or  severely  wounded,  and  ten  thousand  were  made 
prisoners  after  the  slaughter  had  ceased.  Suvdrov's  report  to  the 
empress  on  this  occasion  is  laconic  "  Praise  be  to  God,  and  praise 
be  to  you  :  the  fortress  is  taken,  and  I  am  in  it"  Eight  days  were 
required  to  bury  the  dead.  Suvdrov  took  a  horse  to  supply  the  plaos 
of  the  one  he  had  lost  in  the  action,  and  this  was  all  the  share  he  had 
in  the  booty. 

In  1792,  when  peace  was  made  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  at 
Tassy  in  Moldavia  (January  9),  the  Empress  Catherine  appomted 
Suvdrov  governor-general  of  the  province  of  Tekaterinoelav,  the 
Crimea,  and  the  lately  acquired  provinces  round  the  mouth  of  the 
Dniester.    Kherson  was  the  chief  town  in  these  districts,  and  thers 
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SuvdroT  reuiftined  two  years.  In  1794,  whan  the  Poles  revolted, 
SuvdroY  recei?ed  the  commaiid  of  the  regiments  destined  to  repress 
the  insurrection.  He  gained  seTeral  victories  o?er  the  iosui^ents,  and 
the  storming  of  Praga,  which  was  taken  after  a  desperate  fight  of 
four  hours,  and  which  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  on  the 
9th  of  November,  reduced  the  Poles  to  obedienca  On  this  occasion 
Catherine  made  him  a  field-  marshal,  and  gave  him  a  staff  of  command 
made  of  gold,  with  a  wreath  of  jewels  in  the  form  of  oak-leaves,  the 
diamonds  alone  of  which  were  valued  at  60,000  roubles. 

In  1795  Catherioe  died,  but  Suvdrov  did  not  lose  any  of  his 
authority.  In  1799  the  Emperor  Paul  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
troops  which  fought  in  Italy  against  the  French.  The  Russian  armies 
combined  with  tiiose  of  Austria,  and  Suvdrov  was  appointed  to  the 
chief  command.  His  brilliant  victories,  as  those  of  Piacenza,  Novi, 
and  Alessandria,  and  the  activity  with  which  he  took  from  the 
French  all  the  towns  of  Upper  Italy,  procured  him  the  title  of  Prince 
Italinski.  In  consequence  of  a  clumge  in  the  plan  of  operations,  he 
crossed  the  Alps  and  Mount  St  Qothard,  in  order  to  help  Prince 
Korsakov  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ziirich.  Through  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  Suvdrov  came  too  late,  and  Korsakov 
was  defeated  by  Massena,  and  obliged  to  retreat  over  the  Rhine.  This 
mishap,  as  well  as  the  want  of  energy  shown  by  the  Austrians,  obliged 
Suvdrov  to  retreat  as  far  as  the  lake  of  Constance.  His  object  was  to 
join  the  army  of  Kortakov.  The  French  general  tried  to  prevent  this 
junction.  Suvdrov  was  surrounded  by  them,  and  entirely  enclosed  in 
the  valley  of  the  Reuse.  On  the  28th  of  September  he  threw  himself 
into  the  valley  of  Schlacken,  and  led  his  men,  one  by  one,  along  a 
footpath,  known  only  to  chamois  hunters,  over  steep  rocks  and 
bordered  by  deep  abysses,  into  the  village  of  Mulden,  where  Korsakov's 
troops  were  stationed.  The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  the  Austrian 
army  and  the  apathy  of  the  court  of  Vienna  roused  the  indignation 
of  Paul,  and  he  recalled  his  forces.  The  protestations  of  Suvdrov 
wero  in  vain,  and  his  representations  regarding  the  necessity  of  the 
war  being  continued  were  rejected.  Meanwhile  the  emperor  had 
given  orders  for  the  reception  of  the  generalissimo.  He  was  to  make 
a  triumphal  entry  into  St.  Petersburg,  and  apartments  were  prepared 
for  him  in  the  Imperial  palace.  Scarcely  however  had  Suvdrov  arrived 
in  Russia,  when  a  severe  illness  obliged  him  to  stay  at  his  country'Seat 
in  Lithuania.  The  emperor^s  own  surgeon  was  despatched  to  him. 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  the  preparations  for  Suvdrov's  triumphal  proces- 
sion Paul  changed  his  mind ;  and  Suvdrov  leamt  in  Riga  that  he  was 
in  disgrace ;  nevertheless  he  continued  his  journey  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  was  received  in  the  house  of  a  niece.  Sixteen  days  after  his 
aiTival  at  St.  Petewburg,  on  the  18th  of  November  1800,  Suvdrov 
died,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

His  funeral  was  celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  and  15,000  of  his 
soldiers  accompanied  his  body  to  the  grave.  The  Emperor  Alexander 
erected  in  St.  Petersburg,  in  1801,  a  colossal  statue  of  the  first  of 
Russian  generals.  Suvdrov  was  an  extraordinary  man.  Though  thin 
and  of  a  weak  constitution,  he  maintained  himself  in  good  health  by 
severe  exercise  and  cold  baths.  He  slept  on  a  bed  of  straw  or  hay, 
under  a  light  blanket,  and  his  food  was  the  same  as  that  of  h'is 
soldiers.  Change  in  his  fortune  did  not  induce  him  to  chsnge  his  diet. 
His  wardrobe  consisted  merely  of  his  uniform  and  a  sheepskin.  Owing 
to  his  temperate  mode  of  life,  he  preserved  his  youthful  vigour  even 
in  his  old  age.  He  was  very  strict  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  the 
Russian  church,  and  compelled  all  who  were  under  his  command  to 
observe  them  with  the  same  strictness.  He  was  equally  firm  in  his 
resolves  and  true  to  his  promisee;  and  his  quickness  of  decision 
showed  itself  in  the  short  and  laconic  style  of  his  orders.  A  studied 
conciseness  was  likewise  observable  in  his  conversation,  where,  as  well 
as  in  his  writings,  he  frequently  used  rhyme.  His  rough  and  uncouth 
manners  made  him  the  favourite  of  bis  soldiers,  for  whom  he  had 
peculiar  terms  of  endearment.  Although  he  used  to  say  that  the 
whole  of  his  tactics  consisted  in  the  two  magic  words, '  Stupay  i  bey  1' 
('  Advance  and  strike  I ')  he  showed  in  the  course  of  his  career  great 
skill  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  art  of  war.  He  has  been  accused  of 
cruelty  and  blamed  for  want  of  deliberation ;  nevertheless  he  is  one 
of  the  few  generals  who  never  lost  a  battle. 

"SWAIN,  CHARLES,  known  by  the  name  of  the  'Manchester 
Foet,'  was  bom  in  Manchester  in  1803;  his  father  being  an  English- 
man and  his  mother  a  native  of  France.  His  father  dying  when  he 
was  a  child,  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  his  mother's  brother,  M. 
Tavard,  an  intelligent  and  educat^  man,  who  waa  owner  of  extensive 
dje- works  in  Manchester.  After  receiving  a  good  education  at 
school,  Mr.  Swain  entered  his  uncle's  establishment  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  remained  in  it  fourteen  years;  when  he  exchanged  the 
dyeiog  business  for  that  of  an  engraver,  in  which  he  still  oontinue& 
While  yet  with  his  imcle  he  began  to  write  for  periodicals,  chiefly  in 
verse;  and  in  1828  (having  married  in  the  preceding  year),  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  called  '  Metrical  Essays  on  Subjects  of  Hirtory 
and  Imagination.'  This  was  followed,  in  1831,  by  '  Beauties  of  the 
Mind :  a  Poetical  Sketch,  with  Lays  Historical  and  Romantic'  These 
poems,  and  one  entitled  '  Bryburgh  Abbey,'  written  in  1832,  by  way  of 
elegy  on  Sir  Walter  Scott's  death,  obtained  the  author  much  reputa- 
tion ;  and  Southey,  amongst  others,  predicted  that  Manchester  would 
be  proud  of  her  poet.  Mr.  Swain's  subsequent  publications  have  been 
a  'Memoir  of  Henij  Leveraedge^'  1885;   'Th^  Mind'  and   other 


Poems'  (a  re-publication),  1841;  'Rhymes  for  Childhood,'  1846; 
'Dramatic  Chapters,  Poems,  and  Songs,'  1847;  *  English  Melodies,' 
1649;  and  'Letters  of  Laura  d'Auveme,'  1868.  In  1863  he  published 
a  volume  of  poetical  sketches  on  art  and  artistic  biography,  under  the 
title  of  "Art  and  Fashion." 

*SWAINSON,  WILLIAM,  one  of  the  most  copious  of  living  writers 
upon  natural  history.  In  early  life  he  travelled  much  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  and  made  collections  of  natural  history  objects, — 
devoting  especial  attention  to  birds  and  insects.  In  1 820  he  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  descriptions  of  animals  with  the  title 
'Zoological  Illustrations,  or  Original  Figures  and  Descriptions  of  New, 
Rare,  or  Interesting  Animals.'  In  1821  he  commenced  a  work  on  the 
Mollusca,  entitled  '  Exotic  Conchology,'  4to,  London.  Of  this  work  a 
new  edition  by  Mr.  S.  Hanley,  appeared  in  1841.  In  1822  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  '  The  Naturalist's  Quide  for  collecting  and 
preserving  all  Subjects  of  Natural  History  and  Botany,  particularly 
Shells,'  &0.  From  this  time  he  published  a  large  number  of  valuable 
papers  in  the  'Journal  of  the  Royal  Institution,'  the  'Zoological 
Journal,'  and  the  '  Magazine  of  Natural  History,'  descriptive  of  new 
birds  and  shells. 

In  1834  he  published  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  on  natural 
history  in  Lardner's  '  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,'  This  work  was  entitled 
'A  Preliminary  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History.*  In  1835, 
in  the  same  series,  appeared  a  treatise  '  On  the  Geography  and  Classi- 
fication of  Animals.'  In  1835,  a  treatise  '  On  the  Natural  History  and 
Classification  of  Quadrupeds.'  This  was  followed  in  1836  by  a  treatise 
'  On  the  Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Birds.'  In  1838  and  1889 
appeared  '  The  Natural  History  and  Classification  of  Fishes,  Amphi- 
bians and  Reptiles,  or  Monocaudian  Animals.'  In  1838  also  a  volume 
in  the  same  series  on  '  Animals  in  Menageries.'  In  1840  a  volume  on 
the  '  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals.'  In  these  works  Mr.  Swainson 
advocated  a  special  system  of  the  classification  of  animals  known  as 
the  Quinary  Arrangement.  Besides  these  works  he  publuhed  several 
other  independent  volumes,  amongst  which  the  following  demand 
particular  notice.  Two  volumes  in  1837  on  the  'Birds  of  Western 
Africa,'  and  in  1838  one  volume  on  the  '  Fly  Catchers,'  a  group  of 
birds,  all  in  Jardine's  '  Naturalist's  Library.'  In  1840  'A  Treatise  on 
Malacology,  or  the  Natural  dassifioation  of  Shells  and  SheU-fiah.' 
From  1834  to  1841,  a  series  of  'Ornithological  Drawings,'  being  a 
selection  of  Birds  from  the  Brazils  and  Mexico. 

In  1831  Mr.  John  Richardson  published  the  second  part  of  his 
'  Fauna  Boreali  Americana,'  which  was  devoted  to  the  description  of 
North  American  birds,  and  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Swainson. 
In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Shuckard,  Mr.  Swainson  published,  in  1840,  a 
volume  on  the  '  History  and  Natural  Arrangement  of  Insects.'  Abont 
the  year  1841  Mr.  Swainson  emigrated  with  his  family  to  New 
2iealand,  where  he  now  resides. 

SWAMMERDAM,  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Amsterdam  in  1637.  His 
fiither  was  an  apothecary  in  that  city,  and  was  celebrated  for  a  lai^ 
collection  of  objects  of  natural  history  and  other  curiosities  which  he 
had  formed.  His  grandfather  first  took  the  name  of  Swammerdam 
from  the  place  of  his  birth,  a  village  on  the  Rhine  between  Leyden  and 
Woerden. 

John  Swammerdam  was  originally  intended  for  the  church,  but  he 
preferred  medicine.  During  his  preparatory  studies,  following  the 
example  of  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  with  great  ardour  to  the 
study  of  natural  history,  and  especially  that  of  insects,  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  obtained,  even  whUe  a  young  man,  £ar  more  knowledge 
than  the  writers  of  all  preoeding  ages.  In  1651  he  went  to  Leyden, 
and  studied  under  Van  Home  and  Francis  Sylvius.  He  applied  him- 
self very  diligently  to  minute  dissections  of  the  human  body,  and 
bringing  with  him  the  tact  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  examination 
of  insects,  was  eminently  successfuL  After  two  years'  residence  at 
Leyden  he  went  to  Saumur  in  France,  where  he  continued  his  observa- 
tions upon  insects,  and  in  1664  discovered  the  valves  of  the  lymphatios, 
but  lost  the  full  credit  of  his  industry  by  Ruysch  having  at  the  same 
time  made  similar  observations,  and  published  them  before  his  were 
printed.  From  Saumur  Swammerdam  went  to  Paris,  and  lived  with 
Nicolas  Steno,  witii  whom  he  had  been  a  fellow-pupil  and  an  intimate 
friend  at  Leyden.  Here  also  he  gained  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Tbevd- 
not,  who  was  dTterwards  his  chief  patron,  and  obtained  leave  for  him, 
on  his  return  to  Amsterdam,  to  dissect  the  bodies  of  those  who  died 
in  the  hospitaL  In  1666  he  went  again  to  Leyden,  and  made  nume- 
rous anatomical  researches  in  company  with  Van  Home.  Early  in 
the  following  year  he  first  employed  the  method  of  preparing  the 
blood-vessels  by  means  of  waxen  injections,  and  was  soon  after  admitted 
doctor  of  me^oine :  his  thesis  was  an  essay  on  respiration.  About 
this  time  also  he  invented  the  method  of  making  dry  preparations  of 
hollow  organs,  which  is  now  usually  employed. 

After  receiving  his  diploma,  Swammerdam  devoted  nearly  all  his 
time  to  the  study  of  the  anatomy  and  the  natural  history  of  insects ; 
and  in  1669  he  first  published  his  general  history  of  them.  In  1672 
he  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  some  plates  of  the 
human  uterus,  together  with  an  aocount  of  his  injections  of  the 
spermatic  vessels,  and  some  specimens  of  the  success  of  his  invention. 
At  this  time  also  he  was  engaged  in  numerous  dissections  of  fishes, 
especiidly  of  Uieir  gkmds;  and  made  several  useful  investigaikions 
lespeoting  tbe  panoreatio  fluid.    In  1673  he  4JVi09v^red  ^  iffai|^<ftaBt 
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error  in  the  received  opinions  respeotiog  hernia,  and  proved  that  when 
the  intestine  is  protruded,  the  peritoneum  is  not  torn,  but  stretched, 
BO  as  to  form  a  saccular  prolongation  from  the  lining  of  the  abdomen ; 
a  fact  which  was  first  published,  with  several  other  reenlts  of  Swam- 
merdam's  inquiries,  in  Schrader  s  obBervation&    In  the  same  year  ho 
published  hia  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  bees ;  "  a  work/'  says 
Boerhaave,  **  which  all  the  ages  from  the  commencement  of  natural 
history  have  produced  nothing  to  equal — nothing  to  compare  with." 
But  the  labour  it  had  cost  him,  and  the  incessant  fatigue  to  which  he 
had  been  exposed  in  making  microscopic  observations  for  hours  together 
under  the  heat  of  a  burning  sun,  destroyed  his  health,  which  had 
always  been  delicate,  and  he  determined  to  sell  his  museum,  and 
renounce  all  his  former  pursuits  for  a  religious  life,  for  which  his 
desire  had  been  excited  by  Antoinette  Bourignon,  with  whom  he  had 
long  maintained  a  correspondence.     But  it  was  not  easy  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  BO  extensive  a  collection :  his  friend  Steno,  on  the  part  of 
the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  offered  him  12,000  florins  for  it  if  he  would 
become  a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  this  he  angrily  refused,  and  Th^v^not 
tried  in  vain  to  dispose  of  it  in  France.     While  various  negociatioos 
were  pending,  he  completed  the  arrangement  of  his  museum,  and  made 
catalogues  of  it ;  and  in  1675  published  his  last  work,  on  which  he  had 
been  engaged  for  more  than  ten  years — '  The  Anatomy  of  the  Day-fly.' 
In  1676  he  went  to  Copenhagen  with  another  disciple  of  Antoinette 
Bourignon,  to  obtain  from  the  king  of  Denmark  leave  for  her  to  reside 
in  his  kingdom,  the  Lutheran  divines  of  HollAcd  having  endeavoured 
to  remove  her  from  HoUtein.    His  application  however  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  and  on  bis  return  to  Amsterdam  he  found  his  father  enraged 
at  him  for  his  continued  neglect  of  all  profitable  employment,  and 
determined  to  allow  him  but  aninsufi&cient  income  for  his  maintenance. 
He  was  in  utter  despair  what  course  to  pursue  consistently  with  his 
anxiety  for  a  life  of  quietude  and  religion.     In  a  few  months  his 
father  died.    Instead  however  of  inheriting  money  enough  for  the 
purpose  of  his  retirement,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  dispute  with 
his  sister  respecting  the  division  of  the  property,  which,  with  his  con- 
tinued anxieties  about  the  sale  of  his  museum,  brought  on  A  severe 
illness,  with  melancholy,  and  he  died  February  15, 1680. 

Swammcrdam  left  all  his  manuscripts  on  insects  to  Th^v^not,  after 
whose  death,  having  passed  through  several  difierent  hands,  they  were 
bought  by  Boerhaave,  and  published  in  one  volume.  His  heirs  endea- 
voured to  obtain  5000  florins  for  his  museum,  but  in  vain  ;  and  it  waa 
at  length  broken  up  and  sold  in  small  portions  to  different  purohaaers. 
All  the  works  of  Swammerdam  were  translated  from  the  Dutch  into 
Latin  by  Qaubius,  and  most  of  them  at  different  periods  into  English, 
French,  and  German.  Boerhaave,  with  his  edition,  published  a  Life 
of  the  Author,  which  is  added  to  the  English  translation  of  '  The 
Book  of  Nature,  or  the  History  of  Ineeots,'  by  Thomas  Floyd,  foUo, 
London. 

SWANEVELT,  HERMANN  VAN,  called  the  Hermit  of  Italy,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  landscape  painters  of  the  Dutch  school,  was  bom 
in  1618  or  1620,  at  Woerden.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  was 
at  first  a  pupil  of  Gerard  Douw ;  he  however  went,  very  young,  to 
Italy,  where,  having  chosen  landscape  painting  as  tiie  branch  of  the 
art  most  conformable  to  his  taste,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Claude 
Lorraine,  and  soon  proved  himself  worthy  of  so  great  a  master.  He 
waa  unremitting  in  his  study  of  nature,  and  his  retired  way  of  life, 
which  was  wholly  devoted  to  his  art,  caused  him  to  be  called  '  the 
hermit,'  by  which  name  he  was  soon  generally  known.  All  his  works, 
his  paintings,  his  drawings,  and  his  etchings  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
faithful  imitation  of  nature.  The  scenes  which  he  represents  are 
diversified  and  picturesque ;  the  perspective,  light  and  shade,  the  tone 
of  the  sky,  are  admirable,  and  expressed  with  a  firmness  and  decision 
that  indicate  the  hand  of  a  master.  It  is  said  tbat,  in  company  with 
Claude,  he  was  fond  of  observing  the  efiect  of  tbe  first  faint  tinge  of 
the  morning  light  on  the  surfaces  of  objects,  and  the  changes  tbat 
gradually  take  place  as  the  sun  rises  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  as  he 
progressively  declines  from  his  meridian  splendour. 

Swancvelt's  pictures  have  the  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  Claude, 
but  they  want  bis  warmth,  and  are  less  striking  in  their  efiect ;  but 
his  figures  both  of  men  and  animals  are  superior  to  those  of  Claude. 
His  paintings  are  excessively  rare,  as  well  as  his  drawings.  His 
etchings,  116  in  number,  have  never  been  surpassed  in  the  choice  of 
the  subjects,  the  judicious  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  the  pleasing 
groups  of  figures  with  which  they  are  adorned,  and  the  spirit  and  per- 
fection of  the  execution.  To  appreciate  their  merit,  we  must  have 
good  impressions,  which  usually  have  the  master's  name  on  them ; 
for  the  plates  have  passed  through  many  unskilful  hands,  and  many 
can  scarcely  be  recognised.  His  pictures  were  so  much  sought  for, 
even  in  his  life,  that  they  were  sold  at  excessively  high  prices.  The 
time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Rome,  is  rather  uncertain ; 
some  gay  it  was  in  1690,  others  in  1680;  while  Pasaerisays  1659,  and 
the  registor  of  the  French  Academy,  of  which  he  waa  a  member,  1656. 

SWARTZ,  OLOF,  a  celebrated  Swedish  botanist,  was  bom  in  the 
year  1760,  at  Norrk oping  in  East  Gothland,  where  his  father  was  a 
ooDsiderable  manufacturer.  He  commenced  his  studies  at  Upsal,  in 
1778,  In  the  year  tbat  Linnseus  died.  Having  acquired  a  taste  for 
botany,  he  made  several  excursions  in  the  years  1779, 1780, 1781,  and 
1782,  through  various  districts  of  Sweden,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
their  botany,  and  visited  Lapponia,  Finland,  and  Gothland.    In  1781 


he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  mediciDe,  having  presented  a  thesis 
entitled  *Methodua  Muscorum  lUustrata.'  In  this  work  he  gave  a 
new  arrangement  of  the  mosses,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  a  larger 
work,  entitled  'Dispositio  Systematica  Muscorum  Frondoaorum 
Suecis9,'  which  was  published  at  Erlangen  in  1799.  This  work  waa 
illustrated  with  plates  and  descriptions  of  many  new  mosses.  In  171^3 
be  made  a  voyage  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  and  visited  Jamaica 
and  other  islands  in  the  West  Indies;  and,  loaded  with  botanical 
treasures,  he  visited  England  on  his  return  home,  in  1788.  He 
remained  in  this  country  a  year,  during  which  time  he  was  occupied 
in  examining  the  herbaria  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Sloane,  and  other 
botanists.  He  returned  to  his  own  country  in  1789,  and  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm  in  1790, 
and  was  appointed  professor  of  natural  history  in  the  Medico-chirur- 
gical  Institution  at  Stockholm.  He  was  also  honoured  by  being  made 
a  knight  of  the  order  of  Vasa  and  of  the  Polar  Star.  In  1788  he 
published  at  Stockholm  his  '  Nova  Genera  et  Species  Plantarum ; ' 
this  work  contained  a  description  of  the  plants  Which  he  had  collected 
in  tbe  West  Indies ;  most  of  them  had  never  before  been  described. 
This  work  was  succeeded  by  his  '  Observationee  Botanies),'  containing 
remarks  on  the  structure  and  affinities  of  the  plants  of  the  West 
Indies,  in  1791.  From  1794  to  1800  he  published  in  folio  the  '  Icones 
Plantarum  Inoognitarum/  which  contained  drawings  of  the  rarer 
plants  which  he  had  discovered  in  the  West  Indies.  He  completed 
his  labours  on  the  botany  of  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  publica- 
tion of  bis  '  Flora  Indies  Ocoidentalis  *  in  1806,  which  appeared  in  3 
volumes,  illustrated  with  plates.  The  above  works  on  West  Indian 
botany  were  entirely  devoted  to  the  phanerogamic  or  flowering  plants,* 
but  he  did  not  neglect  cryptogamic  plants,  and  in  1806  he  published 
the  '  Synopsis  Filicum,'  which  contained  a  number  of  new  genera  and 
species  of  feras.  After  these  publications  he  turned  his  attention 
more  particularly  to  the  botany  of  his  own  country,  and  published 
anonymously  at  Stockholm,  in  1814,  a  work  entitled  *Summa  Vegeta- 
bilium  Scandinaviss  systematic^  coordinatorum.'  He  also  contributed 
the  text  from  the  5th  to  the  8th  volume  of  tbe  'Svensk  Boti)nik,'a 
national  work  on  the  botany  of  Sweden,  produced  by  several  authors. 
In  addition  to  the  above  works,  he  contributed  a  number  of  papers 
on  botanical  subjects  to  the  Transactions  of  various  societies;  amongst 
others,  to  the  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  and  to  the  *  Transactions 
of  the  Linnsean  Society,'  of  which  he  was  a  foreign  fellow.  He  also 
contributed  several  paj^ers  on  zoology  to  various  journals  and  Trans* 
actions.     He  died  at  Stockholm,  September  18,  1817. 

As  a  botanist  Swartz  ranked  amongst  the  first  of  his  day,  and  waa 
a  worthy  disciple  of  the  school  of  Linnsous.  His  principal  labours 
were  directed  to  descriptive  botany,  in  which  he  was  remarkable  for 
aoutenesB  without  prolixity,  purity  of  expression,  and  freedom  from 
novel  technicalities.  He  has  contributed  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  having  added  upwards  of  50  genera  and  850 
species  to  tbe  liet  of  flowering  plants,  besides  a  great  number  to  the 
class  of  Cryptogamiik  A  genus  of  Leguminous  plants  has  been  named 
after  him  Swartzia.  A  volume  of  his  posthumous  papers,  with 
notices  of  his  life  and  labours,  by  Sprengel  and  Agardh,  was  published 
at  Stockholm  in  1829,  by  J.  E.  Wickstrom,  under  the  title  'Adnota- 
tiones  Botanicse  quas  reliquit  0.  Swartz.' 

SWEDBERG,  JESPER,  a  Swedish  prelate  and  theological  writer, 
was  bom  on  the  28th  of  August  1653,  at  Sveden,  near  Fahlun,  tho 
estate  of  his  parents,  Daniel  Isaacson  and  Anne  BuUemesio,  who  were 
members  of  a  respectable  family  among  the  miners  of  Stora  Koppar- 
berg.  Swedberg  took  his  degree  at  Upsala  in  1682,  was  appointed 
chaplain  to  the  Royal  Guards  in  1684,  chaplain  to  tbe  court  in  1685, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  living  of  Vingaker  in  1690.  He  was  called 
to  Upeala  as  professor  of  theology  in  1692,  and  made  primate  and 

Srovost  of  the  cathedral  of  that  place  in  1694.  Charles  XL  appointed 
im  over  the  Swedish  communities  in  Pennsylvania  (America) ;  and 
in  1702  Charles  XII.  created  him  bishop  of  Skara  in  Westrogothia. 
In  1705  he  became  Doctor  of  Theology  at  Upsala;  and  in  tbe  same 
year  Charles  XII.  placed  him  over  tbe  Swedish  communities  in 
London.  He  procured  for  the  city  of  Skara  a  privileged  press,  to 
which  he  gave  employment  by  his  numerous  writings.  In  1712  the 
episcopal  palace  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  bishop  lost  his  library 
and  many  manuscripts.  In  1719  tbe  whole  town  of  Skara  was  burnt, 
but  tbe  gymnasium  and  cathedral  were  rebuilt  in  five  years  through 
his  exertions.  On  the  3rd  of  May  1719  his  family  was  ennobled  by 
the  name  of  Swedenborg.  In  1780  another  fire  deprived  him  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  property.  He  was  vigorous  and  active  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  which  terminated  on  the  26th  of  July  1735.  He  died 
at  tbe  age  of  eighty-twa,  and  was  buried  in  the  convent-church  of 
Vamhem.  Bishop  Swedberg  was  three  times  married  :  first,  to  Sarah 
Behm  [Swbdbnboro,  Emanuel],*  secondly,  to  Sarah  Bergbia;  and 
thirdly,  to  Christina  Urrbusia.  He  had  seven  children,  four  daughters 
and  three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  the 
subject  of  the  following  notice.  (Gezelius,  'Forsok  til  et  Biographiekt 
Lexicon,'  8vo,  Stockholm,  1778-80.) 

The  bishop's  writings  are  voluminous,  and  tbey  are  not  confined  to 
theology,  but  take  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  He  was  one  of  tbe 
earliest  writers  on  Swedish  orthography ;  his  book  on  the  subject 
drew  down  on  him  the  oensure  of  one  Urban  Hjaeme,  who,  in  a 
violent  pamphlet  that  he  put  forth  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  aceused 
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the  worthy  bisbop  of  woXvirpaytAOffvi^  (iu  fact,  of  beins;  a  busybody  in 
literature).  A  very  complete  list  of  Swedberg'd  extensive  works  luay 
be  seen  iu  the  'Catalog.  Libr.  Impr.  Biblioth.  Keg.  Acad.  Up-^al,'  3  toui. 
4to,  Upsiil,  1814. 

Many  paiticulars  of  hU  history  are  given  in  Lager briug's  '  Samrnan- 
ilrag  af  iSwea-liikes  Uistoria/  8to,  Stockholm,  177S-80;  and  a  good 
biography  of  bim  is  prefixed  to  Dr.  Tafels  ' Swedenboig^a  Leben,' 
Tubingen,  1841,  pp.  1-43.  He  left  behind  him  in  manuscript  an 
autobiography  in  1002  folio  sheets,  a  copy  of  which  he  is  said  to  have 
given  to  each  of  his  children.  The  title  of  this  document  (which  is 
written  iu  Swedish,  and  still  extant  in  Sweden)  may  be  translated  as 
foUowB : — "  Manuscript :  The  Life  of  Jesper  Swedberg,  Bishop  of 
Skara,  written  in  detail  by  himself,  in  accordance  with  the  truth ;  in 
order  to  remind  him  of  the  goodness  of  God  and  of  his  wonderful 
Providence;  and  to  give  to  his  children  and  posterity  necessary 
iustruction  for  passing  through  life  happily ;  whereto  may  Qod  grant 
them  his  grace :"  Brunsbo,  Nov.  15, 1728.  (WarmholtZ|  *Bibliotheca 
Sueo-Guthica,'  8vo,  Upsal,  17b2,  et  seqq.) 

SWEDENBOBG,  EMANUEL,  the  second  child  and  eldest  son  of 
Jesper  Swedberg,  bishop  of  Skars,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  article* 
and  of  his  first  wife,  Ssxah  Behm,  daughter  of  Albert  Behm,  assessor 
of  the  board  of  mines,  was  born  at  Stockholm,  on  the  29th  of  January 
1688.  Of  his  childhood  and  youth  there  is  no  record,  except  that  his 
mind  was  early  occupied  by  religious  subjects.  **  From  my  fourth  to 
my  teuth  year,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beyer,  **  my  thoughts  were 
constantly  engrossed  by  reflecting  on  God,  salvation,  and  the  spiritual 
affections  of  man.  From  my  sixth  to  my  twelfth  year,  it  was  my 
greatest  delight  to  converse  with  the  dergy  concerning  faith,  and  I 
often  observed  to  them  that  charity  or  love  is  the  life  of  faith,  and 
that  this  vivifying  charity  is  no  other  than  the  love  of  one's 
neighbour." 

Bishop  Swedberg  bestowed  great  care  on  the  education  of  his  son, 
which  he  received  principally  at  the  University  of  Upsala,  He  was 
uncommonly  assiduous  in  the  study  of  the  learned  laoguages,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  philosophy.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  published  his  first  essay — 
the  academical  dissertation  which  he  had  written  for  the  degree.  This 
es&ay  is  entited  'L.  AnneiSenecss  et  Pub.  Syri  Mimi,  forsan  et  aliorum 
select®  sententise,  cum  annotationibus  Erasmi  et  Grseca  Versione  Jo& 
Scaligeri.  Quas  cum  consensu  AmpL  Fac.  Philos.  notis  illustrataa  sub 
prccsidio  Viri  amplissimi  Mag.  Fabiani  Tomer,  Philos.  Theoret.  Prot 
Kepr.  et  ord.  publico  examini  modeste  submittit  Emanuel  Swedbei^g  in 
audit.  Gustav.  maj.  d.  1.  Jnn,  1709,  UpsalisB;'  reprinted  with  liis 
Latin  poems,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  L  Tafel,  Tubingen,  1841. 

In  1710  Swedberg  came  to  London,  just  at  the  time  the  plague  was 
racing  in  Sweden,  when  all  Swedish  vessels  were  commanded  by  pro- 
clamation to  keep  sti'iot  quarantine.  He  was  persuaded  to  land 
(probably  in  ignorance  of  the  regulation)  ;  and  he  has  recorded,  in  his 
Itinerarium  of  these  travels,  that  he  narrowly  escaped  being  hanged 
for  the  ofience.  Ho  spent  some  time  at  Oxford,  and  lived  afterwards 
for  three  years  abroad,  chiefly  in  Utrecht,  Paris,  and  Greifswalde, 
rcturniug  to  Sweden  in  ^714,  through  Stralsund,  just  as  Charles  XII. 
was  commencing  the  siege  of  that  city.  His  next  productions  were,  a 
Bmall  volume  of  fables  and  allegories  in  Latin  prose  {*  CamsBua  Borea, 
cum  heroum  et  heroidum  factis  ludens,  sive  Fabellse  Ovidianis  similes, 
sub  variis  nominibus  scripted,  ab  E  S.,  Sueco,  Liber  i»  GryphiswaLdi«e,' 
1715)  ('Act  Liter.  Suecise,'  vol,  i.  p.  689),  and  a  collection  of  Latin 
poems  ('  Ludus  Ucliconius,  seu  C!armina  Miscellanea  quss  variis  in  locis 
cecinit  Eman.  Swedberg,  Skara').  In  1716  Swedberg  commmenced  his 
'  Daedalus  Hyperborcus,'  a  periodical  record  of  inventions  and  experi- 
ments by  I'olhem  and  others,  and  of  mathematical  and  physical 
discoveries  of  his  own.  This  work  was  published  at  Upsal  in  Swedish, 
Id  six  parts  (the  fifth  part  with  a  Latin  version) ;  it  is  said  to  contain 
tlie  lucubrations  of  a  scientific  society  which  was  instituted  by 
Berzf  lius  among  the  professors  of  the  imiversity.  ('  Nov.  Act  Reg. 
See.  ^cient,'  voL  v.,  Upsal,  1792.)  In  the  course  of  1716  Swedberg 
was  invited  by  Polhcm,  the  great  Swedish  engineer,  to  repair  with 
bim  to  Lund  to  meet  Charles  XIL,  on  which  occasion  he  was  admitted 
to  much  iutercourse  with  the  king,  who,  without  solicitation  on  Swed- 
bt-rg's  part,  and  while  he  was  yet  at  the  university,  appointed  him 
assessor  in  the  Royal  Metallic  College  of  Sweden.  The  diploma  con- 
ferriug  the  appointment,  dated  at  Lund,  the  18th  of  October,  also 
stated  "that  the  king  had  a  particular  regard  to  the  knowledge 
posaessed  by  Swedberg  in  the  science  of  mechanics,  and  that  the  royal 
pleasure  was  that  he  should  accompany  and  assist  Polhem  in  con- 
Rtructiog  his  mechanical  works."  These  works  were  to  consist  of  the 
formation  of  the  basin  of  Carlscrona,  and  of  locks  between  Lake  Wener 
aud  Gottenburg,  among  the  rapids  and  cataracts  at  Trolhatta.  {*  Hist 
(le  Cb.  XIL  do  Nordberg,'  tom.  iv.,  app.  n.  ccxxi.)  The  king  also  had 
the  design  of  nnitiog  his  engineers  by  closer  ties,  for  he  recommended 
Polhem  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Swedberg  :  the  match  was 
however  prevented  by  the  lady,  who  had  a  more  favoured  suitor. 

The  'Decdalus  HyperborQus '  was  completed  in  1718,  in  which  year 
"Swedberg  executed  a  work  of  the  greatest  importance  during  the 
memorable  siege  of  Frcderickshall,  by  transporting  over  mountains 
and  valleys,  on  rolling  machines  of  his  own  invention,  two  galleys,  five 
largo  boats,  and  a  sloop,  from  Stromstadt  to  Iderfjol,  a  distance  of 
fourteen  miles.    Under  cover  of  these  vessels  the  kiog  brought  his 


heavy  ai'tiUery,  whidi  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  oonveyed 
by  land,  under  the  very  walls  of  Frcderickshall"  (Sandel's  '  Eulog.') 
Swedberg's  next  literary  works  were,  1.  '  The  Art  of  the  Rules '  (an 
Introduction  to  Algebra,  of  which  a  full  analysis  may  be  seen  in  the 
*Acta  Literaria  Sueoiae,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  126  to  134);  only  a  part  of  this 
work  was  published :  the  manuscript  portion,  accordion;  to  Lagerbring, 
contains  the  first  account  given  in  Sweden  of  the  Diffdrential  and 
Integral  Calculus ;  2.  'Attempts  to  find  the  Longitude  of  places  by 
means  of  the  Moon.'  (A  L.  S.,  vol  L,  pp.  27  and  315.)  These 
treatises  were  both  in  Swedish,  and  were  both  published  at  Upsal 
in  1718. 

In  1719  he  was  ennobled  by  Queen  Ulrica  Eleonora  under  the 
name  of  Swedenborg.  From  this  time  he  took  his  seat  with  the 
nobles  of  the  Equestrian  order  in  the  triennial  assemblies  of  the  states. 
His  new  rank  conferred  no  title  beyond  the  change  of  name,  and  he 
was  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  either  a  count  or  a  baron :  he  ia 
always  spoken  of,  in  hin  own  country,  as  '  the  assessor  Swedenboig.' 
In  this  year  he  published  three  works  in  Swedish:  1.  'A  Proposal 
for  a  Decimal  Arrangement  of  Coinage  and  Measures,  to  facilitate  Cal- 
culation and  suppress  Fractions'  (Stockholm) ;  2.  '  A  Treatise  on  the 
Motion  and  Position  of  the  Karth  and  Planets'  (Skara);  3.  'Proofs 
derived  from  appearances  in  Sweden,  of  the  depth  of  the  Sea,  and  the 
great  Force  of  the  Tides  in  the  earliest  ages'  (Stockholm).  Occasional 
papers  by  him  appeared  in  the  '  Acta  Lit  Suec'  for  1720-21.  Two  of 
these  have  been  translated  into  English.  (See  'Acta  Germanica,' 
pp.  66  to  68,  and  pp.  122  to  124,  vol  i,  London,  1742.) 

In  the  spring  of  1721  he  again  went  abroad  through  Denmark  to 
Holland,  and  published  the  six  following  small  works  at  Amsterdam : 
1.  'A  Specimen  of  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  consisting  of 
New  Attempts  to  Explain  the  Phenomena  of  Chemistry  and  Phyuca 
by  Geometry'  (Prodromus  Principiorum  Rerum  Naturalium,  sivt 
novorum  tentaminum  Chemiam  et  Physicam  experimentalem  Geo* 
metrioe  explicandi) ;  2,  '  New  Observationa  and  Discoveries  respecting 
Iron  and  Fire,  with  a  now  mode  of  constructing  Stoves'  (Nova  Ohser* 
vata  et  Inventa  circa  ferrum  et  ignem ;  \ma  cum  nova  caminl  inven* 
tione) ;  3,  '  A  new  method  of  finding  the  Longitude  of  Places,  on 
Land  or  at  Sea,  by  Lunar  Observations '  (Methodus  nova  inveniendi 
Longitudinea  Locorum,  Terra  Manque,  Ope  Lunae) ;  4,  '  A  mode  oi 
constructing  Docks'  (Modus  construendi  Receptacula  Navalia);  6, 
'  A  new  way  of  making  Dykes'  (Nova  Construotio  Aggeris  Aquatici); 
6,  '  A  mechanical  method  for  Testing  the  Powers  of  Vessels '  (Modus 
Mechanice  explorandi  Virtutes  Navigiorum).  From  Amsterdam  he 
went  to  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Li6ge,  and  Cologne^  and  visited  the  mines 
and  smelting-works  near  those  places.  He  arrived  at  Leipzig  in  1722, 
and  there  published  in  three  parts,  *  Miscellaneous  Observationa  on 
Natural  Objects,  particularly  Minerals,  Fire,  and  Mountain-strata' 
(Miscellanea  Observata  circa  Res  Naturales,  prsesertim  mineralia, 
ignem  et  montium  strata).  At  Hambui^g,  during  the  same  year,  he 
published  a  fourth  pai-t,  '  On  Minerals,  Iron,  and  the  Stalactites  in 
Baumann's  Cavern '  (Precipue  circa  mineralia,  ferrum,  et  stalactitss  in 
Cavernis  Baumannianis).  ('Act  Eruditor.  Lipsiena,'  1723,  p.  96-97.) 
This  work,  like  those  which  precede  it,  shows  a  rare  power  both  of 
accumulating  facts  and  applying  principles.  We  learn  from  it  that 
Swedenborg,  among  his  other  employments,  was  officially  appointed 
to  visit,  and  to  propose  for  selection  the  parts  of  the  Swedish  coast 
which  were  best  fitted  for  the  preparation  of  salt ;  on  which  subject 
the  '  Miscellaneous  Observations '  contain  an  admirable  businesa-like 
memoir.  The  fourth  part  gives  the  substance  of  several  convenations 
between  Charles  XII.  aod  Swedenborg,  in  which  the  king  proposed  a 
new  'sexagenarian  calculus.'  Swedenborg  made  the  last-mentioned 
tour  principally  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge  of  mining.  At  Blanken- 
burg  he  experienced  great  kindness  from  Louis  Rudolph,  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  his  journey,  and  at  his 
departure  presented  him  with  a  golden  medallion  and  a  weighty  silver 
goblet  After  being  abroad  a  year  and  three  months,  he  returned 
home,  and  in  the  course  of  1722  he  published  anonymously,  at  Stock- 
holm, a  work  entitled  '  Om  Swenska  Myntets  Fomcdring  och  Forhoj- 
ning'  ('On  the  Depreciation  and  Rise  of  the  Swedish  Currency'), 
('Cat  BibL  Upsal,'  Up&al,  1814);  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  year  he 
entered,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  actual  duties  of  the  assessorship, 
the  functions  of  which  he  had  been  unwilling  to  exercise  before  he  had 
perfected  his  knowledge  of  metallurgy.  For  the  next  ten  yean  he 
divided  his  time  between  the  business  of  the  Royal  Board  of  Mines 
and  his  studies.  In  1724  he  was  invited  by  the  consistory  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Upsala  to  accept  the  professorship  of  pure  mathematics, 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Nils  Clelsius,  because  "  his  acceptance  of  the 
chair  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  students,  and  the  ornament 
of  the  university ; "  but  he  declined  the  honour.  In  1729  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Royid  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Upsala. 
In  1733  he  again  travelled  into  Germany.  It  seems  from  his  post- 
humous  'Itinerarium'  (edited  by  Tafel,  Tfibingen,  1840),  that  he 
visited  Berlin,  Dresden,  Prague,  and  Carlsbad,  and,  arriving  at  tieipzig 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  put  to  press  a  great  work  he  had  just  com- 
pleted. During  the  printing  of  this  work  he  spent  twelve  months  in 
visiting  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  mines. 

Sweidenborg's  '  Opera  Philosophica  et  Mineralia  *  were  published  in 
1734,  in  3  vols,  folio,  at  Dresden  and  Leipzig ;  his  patron,  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick,  at  whose  court  ho  waa  a  visitor,  defrayed  the  cost  of 
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the  publicatioiL  This  last  work  oonsiats  of  three  diBtinot  treatises' 
The  first  volame  is  *  Principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  consisting  of 
new  attempts  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  elemental  world  in  a 
philosophical  manner'  (PriDcipia  Rerum  Nataraliam,  sive  Novonim 
Tentaminum  Phsenomena  Mundi  Elementaris  Philosophice  explicandi). 
It  is  dedicated  to  the  Doke  of  Brunswick,  and  has  an  engraved 
likcDess  of  the  author,  but  of  very  inferior  execution.  The  '  Prin- 
cipia '  is  an  attempt  to  construct  a  cosmology  d  priori.  The  second 
and  third  Tolumes  are  together  called  the  '  R^num  Minerale ; '  the 
second  is  on  iron,  the  third  on  copper  and  brass.  They  treat  of  the 
methods  employed  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  in  America,  in  pre- 
paring and  working  these  metals.  Part  of  the  second  volume  has 
been  trandated  into  French,  and  inserted  in  the  'Description  des 
Arts  et  Metiers.'  Each  volume  is  subdivided  into  three  parts,  and 
illustrated  by  numerous  copper  engravings.  In  the  same  year,  and  at 
the  same  places,  Swedenborg  published  'An  Introduction  to  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  and  the  Final  Cause  of  Creation ;  treating 
also  of  the  Mechanism  of  the-  Operation  between  the  Soul  and  the 
Body*  (Prodromus  Philosophiso  Ratiocinantis  de  Infinite,  et  Causa 
Finali  Creationis ;  deque  Mechanismo  Operationis  Animse  et  Corporis). 
This  work  connects  his  cosmology  with  his  physiology. 

Swedenborg's  reputation  was  now  established  throughout  Europe, 
and  Christopher  Wolff  and  other  foreign  literati  eagerly  sought  his 
correspondence.  On  December  17th,  1734,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
of  St  Petersburg  appointed  him  a  corresponding  member.  In  1786 
he  again  travelled,  and  in  1738  visited  Italy,  and  spent  a  year  at 
Venice  and  Rome.  The  journal  of  his  tour,  from  1736  to  1739,  is  in 
manuscript  in  the  Academy  at  Stockholm.  At  this  time  he  no  doubt 
appUed  himself  particularly  to  anatomy  and  physiology,  of  a  masterly 
acquaintance  with  which  he  gave  evidence  in  his  '  (Economia  Regni 
Animalii '  (Economy  of  the  Animal  Kingdom),  a  large  work  in  two 
parts,  4to,  which  he  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1740*41.  The  first 
part  treats  of  the  blood,  the  arteries,  the  veins,  and  the  heart,  con- 
cluding with  on  introduction  to  rational  psychology.  The  second  part 
treats  of  the  coincidence  between  the  motions  of  the  brain  and  the 
lungs,  of  the  cortical  substance  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  human  soul. 
In  1741  be  became  a  Fellow,  by  invitation,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
Sciences  of  Stockholm,  the '  Memoirs '  of  which  he  enriched  with  a 
paper  on  inlayingL  ('Kongl.  Swenska  Wetens.  Acad.  Handlingar,' 
xxiv.  107-113.)  He  still  continued  earnest  in  the  pursuit  of  phy- 
siology, and  in  1744  published  the  'Regnum  Animals '  (Animal  King- 
dom), parts  i.  and  ii,  4to,  at  the  Hague,  and  in  1745,  part  iii.  in 
London.  The  first  part  of  this  work  is  an  analysis  of  the  abdominal 
viscera ;  the  second,  of  the  thoracic  viscera ;  the  last  treats  of  the  skin, 
of  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch,  and  of  organised  forms  in  general. 
The  plan  of  both  the  foregoing  works  is  peculiar  to  Swedenborg. 
Although  he  cultivated  anatomy  practically,  he  considered  that  the 
standaid  authorities  of  his  time  were  more  to  be  relied  on  than  his 
own  dissections  ('  CEcon.  Reg.  An.'),  on  which  account  he  premised  the 
descriptive  statements  of  Heister,  Winslow,  Malpighi,  Morgagni^  Boer- 
haave,  Leeuwenhoek,  Swammerdam,  &c.,  as  his  basis  for  induction. 
On  the  facts  supplied  by  these  authorities  he  built  his  own  superstruc- 
ture, which,  if  not  strictly  a  physiological  one  in  the  modem  meaning 
of  the  word,  is  at  least  an  elevated  and  original  system  of  atsmal 
geometry  and  mechanics.  These  great  works  were  regarded  by  him 
as  only  the  commencement  of  a  work  in  which  he  designed  to  embrace 
the  entire  circle  of  physiology  and  psychology.    ('  R«g.  Anim.,'  n.  14.) 

At  the  beginning  of  1745  Swedenborg  published  in  two  parts,  4to, 
'De  Cultu  et  Amore  Dei'  (The  Worship  and  Love  of  Ood) :  the  first 
part,  on  the  origin  of  the  earth,  on  paradise,  and  the  birth,  infancy, 
and  love  of  the  first  man ;  the  second  part,  on  the  marriage  of  the  first 
man,  and  on  the  soul,  the  intellectual  mind,  the  state  of  integrity,  and 
the  image  of  God.  This  book  is  a  sublimation  of  Swedenborg's  scien- 
tific system,  with  a  correlative  statement  of  his  psychical  doctrines,  in 
which  both  are  blended,  and  clothed  with  the  narrative  form :  it  is  the 
link  between  his  physiology  and  a  class  of  doctrines  which  was  yet 
to  come. 

A  number  of  unpublished  scientific  manuscripts,  written  by  him 
previously  to  this  period,  and  which  are  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Stockholm,  manifest  his  industry  and  the 
largeness  of  his  designs.  The  most  important  of  these  papers  appear 
to  be—'  De  Magnote,'  p.  278,  4to ;  'De  Sale  Communi,'  p.  343 ;  *  Prin- 
cipia  Rerum  Naturalium,  ex  priori  et  posteriori  educta,'  p.  569 ;  '  De 
Sensatione,'  cap.  xiii.;  *De  Actione,'  cap.  xxxv.;  'De  Cerebro,  Medulla 
Oblongata,  et  Spinali,  de  Nervis,  analytice,  physice,  philosophice;' 
'  De  Aure  Humana ; '  '  Tractatus  Partium  Qenerationis  utriusque 
Sexus,  et  de  Processu  Qenerationis.'  ('  Intellectual  Repository,' 
January  1836;  'Rep.  of  London  Printing  Society,'  1841.) 

We  shall  now  endeavour  to  take  a  brief  review  of  Swedenborg's 
scientific  progress,  with  particular  reference  to  method,  principles,  and 
doctrines.  His  proper  career  may  be  dated  from  the  publication  of 
the  '  Prodromus  Principiorum.'  In  this  work  he  attempted  to  account 
for  chemical  combination  by  a  theory  of  the  forms  and  forces  of  the 
particles  of  bodies,  and  to  resolve  chemistry  into  natural  geometry, 
that  it  might  have  the  benefit  of  first  principles,  and  the  rank  of  a 


the  shape  of  these  interstices;  and  that  particles  bo  iziodelle<],  b? 
undergoing  fracture  at  their  weakest  points,  give  rise  to  nevr  ehap^, 
which  become  the  initial  particles  of  new  substances.  He  aaticipatra 
Dr.  WoUaston's  suggestion  of  the  spheroidal  oompoaition  of  arys*d , 
as  well  as  the  atomic  theory  of  Dalton,  and  even  some  of  its  det&il«,  a^ 
when,  geometrically  predicting  the  composite  nature  of  vrater,  Le 
assigned  to  it  the  equivalent  of  9.    ('  Prodromus  Priocipioruin.') 

The  rules  whioh  he  proposed  for  investigating  the  constitatioii  of 
the  magnetic,  luminous,  and  atmospheric  elements  coma  next  under 
our  notice.    "  1.  That  we  take  for  granted  that  nature  acts  by  the 
simplest  means,  and  that  the  particles  of  elements  are  of  the  simplest 
and  least  artificial  forms.    2.  That  the  beginning  of  nature  is  ths 
same  as  the  beginning  of  (Geometry :  that  natural  particlea  arise  from 
mathematical  points,  precisely  as  lines,  forms,  and  the   whole  oi' 
geometry ;  and  this,  because  everything  in  nature  is  geometric ;  asd 
vice  vers^    8.  That  all  the  above  elements  are  capable   of  simulta- 
neous motion,  in  one  and  the  same  place;   and  that  each  moved 
naturally  without  hindrance  from  the  others.    4.  That  stscertainei 
facts  be  the  substratum  of  theory,  and  that  no  step  be  taken  wichoas 
their  guidance."    ('  MisoelL  Obs.,'  part  iii) 

•'  From  these  rules  we  pass  to  their  application,  in  the  outset  to  whidi 
Swedenborg  boldly  averred  that  the  records  of  science,  aceumulaliog 
as  they  had  been  for  thousands  of  years,  were  sufficient  for  aa 
examination  of  things  on  principles,  and  d  priori;  that  a  knowledge  of 
natural  philosophy  does  not  presuppose  the  knowledge  of  innumen^lile 
phenomena,  but  only  of  principal  facts  which  proceed  directly,  and 
not  of  those  which  result  obliquely  and  remotely,  from  the  world's 
mechanism  and  powers;  and  that  the  latter  species  of  facta  confuie 
and  disturb,  rather  than  inform  the  mind.    Also,  that  the  restless 
desire,  from  age  to  age,  for  more  facts,  is  characteristio  of  those  who 
are  unable  to  reason  from  principles  and  causes,  and  that  no  abundance 
would  ever  be  sufficient  for  such  persons.    ('  Principia,  de  Mediia  ad 
Ver.  Philoe.,'  pp.  3,  4.)    The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  doctriae 
of  the  elemental  world  proposed  in  the  'Principia:' — **  1.  In  tie 
simple  (substance)  there  is  an  internal  state  and  corresponding  effort 
tending  to  a  spiral  motion.    2.  In  the  first  finite  which  arises  from  it 
there  is  a  spiral  motion  of  the  parts ;  so  also  in  all  the  other  finite 
3.  From  this  single  cause  there  arises  in  every  finite  a  progreasiTe 
motion  of  the  parts,  a  motion  of  the  whole  on  its  axis,  and  if  there  be 
no  obstacle,  a  local  motion  also.    4.  If  a  local  motioa  ensues,  aa 
active  arises ;  each  active  similar  to  the  others.    5.  From  finitea  aiid 
actives  arise  elementaries,  each  so  similar  to  the  others,  as  to  differ 
from  them  only  in  degree  and  dimension.    Thus  we  presume  the 
existence  of  only  three  kinds  of  entities — finites,  actives^  and  tLeir 
compounds,  elementaries,  of  which  the  finites  occupy  the  surface,  the 
actives  the  interiors.    With  regard  to  the  finites,  one  is  generated 
from  the  other,  and  they  are  all  exactly  similar,  except  in  degree  and 
dimension  :  thus  the  fifth  finite  is  similar  to  the  fourth,  the  fourth  to 
the  third,  the  third  to  the  second,  the  second  to  the  first,  and  the  tni 
to  the  simple;  so  that  when  we  know  the  nature  of  one  finite,  we 
know  that  of  all    Precisely  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  actives  and  oi 
the  elementariesL    In  the  same  effort  of  the  simple  towards  spiral  motion 
lies  the  single  cause  and  the  first  force  of  all  subsequent  existences^" 
('  Principia,'  p.  460-1.)    Swedenborg  first  states  these  doctrines  synthe- 
tically, and  then  educes  the  same  from,  and  confirms  them  by,  the 
phenomena  of  nature.    We  may  here,  with  propriety,  introduce  s 
remark  from  Sandel : — **  He  thus  formed  to  himself  a  system  founded 
upon  a  certain  species  of  mechanism,  and  supported  by  reasoning;  s 
system,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  so  solid,  and  the  composition  eo 
serious,  that  it  claims  and  merits  all  the  attention  of  the  learned ;  as 
for  others,  they  may  do  better  not  to  meddle  with  it" 

In  approaching  the  human  body  he  again  insisted  on  the  necessity 
for  principles  and  generalisation,  without  which,  he  said,  "  fiiots  them- 
selves would  grow  obsolete  and  perish ; "  adding  that,   "  unless  he 
were  much  mistaken,  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  leading  to  this 
issue."    A  knowledge  of  the  soul  became  the  professed  object  of  lis 
inquiry,  and  he  "entered    the  circus  with  a  resolve  to    examine 
thoroughly  the  world,  or  microcosm,  which  the  soul  inhabits,  in  the 
assurance  that  she  should  be  sought  for  nowhere  but  in  her  own 
kingdom."    In  this  search  he  repudiated  synthesis,  and  **  resolved  to 
approach  the  soul  by  the  analytic  way,"  adding,  "  that  he  believed 
himself  to  be  the  first  investigator  who  had  ever  commenced  with 
this  intention  ; "  a  surmise  in  which  he  is  probably  conv ot    We  shall 
here    content  ourselves  with  a  brief  illustration  of  one  of  thoM 
doctrines  whioh,  "  with  the  most  intense  study,"  he  elaborated  for  his 
guidance,  we  mean  the  "  doctrine  of  series  and  degrees."    Each  orgso, 
he  observed,  commences  from  certain  unities  or  least  parts  which  are 
peculiar  to  it,  and  derives  its  form  from  their  gradual  composition, 
and  its  general  function  from  the  sum  of  their  particular  functions. 
The  mass  is  therefore  the  representative  of  its  minute  componcots, 
and  its  structure  and  functions  indicate  theirs.    The  vesicles  or  the 
smallest  parts  peculiar  to  the  lungs  are  so  many  least  lungs;  the 
biliary  radicles  of  the  liver,  so  many  least  livers ;  the  cellules  of  the 
spleen,  so  many  least  spleens ;  the  tubuli  of  the  kidneys,  so  nuwy 
least  kidneys ;  and  the  same  function  is  predicable  of  these  lessts,  as 
of  their  entire  respective  organs,  but  with  any  modification  which 
experience  may  declare  to  be  proper  to  the  minuter  stractures.    This 
new  method  of  aoalysisi  in  which  the  greatest  things  were  presumed 
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to  indicate  the  least,  with  just  Bach  reierTation  as  our  experience  of 
the  least  necessitates,  was  designed  to  throw  light  on  the  intimate 
Btractnre  and  occult  offices  of  single  oigans — the  same  way  indeotified 
the  higher  with  the  lower  groups  of  organs — the  cranial  with  the 
thoracic,  and  both  with  the  abdominal  yiscera.  Whatever  is  manifested 
in  the  body  is  transferrible  to  the  brain,  as  the  source  of  all  funetions 
and  structuree.  If  the  abdominal  organs  supply  the  blood  with  a 
terrestrial  nourishment,  the  thoracic  supply  it  with  an  aerial,  and  the 
brain  with  an  ethereal  food.  If  the  first-mentioned  oigana,  by  the 
urinary  and  intestinal  passages,  eliminate  excrements  and  impurities, 
80  the  lungs  by  the  trachea,  and  the  brain  through  the  sinuses,  reject 
a  subtler  defilement  If  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  channels  of 
a  corporeal  circulation,  the  brain  and  nerves,  or  spirit-vessels,  are 
channels  of  a  transoendent  or  spirituous  circulation.  If  the  contracti- 
lity of  the  arteries  and  of  muscular  structures  depends  on  the  nervous 
system,  it  is  because  that  system  is  itself  eminently  contractile,  and 
impels  forwards  its  contents  in  the  most  perfect  manner.  If  the  lungs 
have  a  respiratory  rising  and  falling,  and  the  heart  a  oontraotion  and 
expansion,  so  the  brain  has  aa  animatory  movement,  which  embraces 
both  the  motions  of  tibe  lower  series.  Thus  every  function  is  first  to 
be  traced  to  its  essential  form  in  the  bosom  of  its  own  organ,  and 
thence^  through  an  ascending  scale^  to  the  brain,  "  which  is  eminently 
muscle,  and  eminently  gland;  in  a  word,  which  is  eminently  the 
microcosm,  when  the  b<^y  is  regarded  as  a  macrocosm."  ('  &con. 
R.A.;'  'Regn.  Anim.') 

On  the  whole  we  may  admit  these  works  to  be  a  grand  consolidation 
of  human  knowledge; — an  attempt  to  oombine  and  rS'Organise  the 
opinions  of  all  the  schools  of  medicine  since  the  days  of  Hippocrates. 
The  doctrines  of  the  fluidists,  of  the  mechanical  and  chemical  physi- 
cians, and  of  the  vitalists  and  solidists,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  the 
dogmatists  and  empirics,  and  even  the  miscellaneous  novelties  of  the 
present  day,  have  each  a  proportion  and  a  place  in  the  catholic  system 
of  Swedenborg.  His  works  however  are  a  dead  letter  to  the  medical 
profession,  or  known  only  to  its  erudite  members  through  the  mis- 
statements of  Haller.  (Haller's  *  Bibliotheca  Anatomicsy'  torn.  iL  pp. 
328,  32d,  Tiguri,  1777.) 

Swedenborg  was  in  his  fifty-eighth  year  when  he  published  the  last 
of  the  foregoing  volumes,  and  from  this  period  he  assumed  a  new 
character,  of  which  he  gave  the  following  account:—'*!  have  been 
called  to  a  holy  office  by  the  Lord,  who  most  graciously  manifested 
himeelf  in  person  to  me,  his  servant,  in  the  year  1745,  and  opened  my 
sight  into  the  spiritual  world,  endovdog  me  with  the  gift  of  conversing 
with  spirits  and  angels."  However  repulsive  such  statements  are  to 
the  generality  of  mankind,  they  are  not  d  jvrtort  objectionable  to  those 
who  admit  the  inspiration  of  the  seers  and  prophets  of  the  Bible : 
lifter  such  an  admission  of  the  supernatural,  each  particular  case  of 
the  kind  becomes  a  simple  question  of  evidence.  The  event  above 
alluded  to  happened  to  Swedenboi^if  in  the  middle  of  April  1745,  at 
an  inn  in  London.  The  maimer  of  its  oecurrenoe  is  recorded  by  M. 
Robeahm,  director  of  the  bank  of  Stockholm,  who  was  a  trusted 
friend  of  Swedenborg,  and  had  the  narration  from  him  personally. 
(See  Robsahm's  'Memoiren,'  in  Tafel's  *  Swodenborg's  Leben,'  pp.  8 
to  10,  Tubingen,  1842.)  From  this  period,  Swedenborg  entirely  for- 
sook the  punuit  of  science,  nor  does  he  onoe  allude,  in  his  works  on 
theology,  to  his  former  scientifio  labours.  He  still  however  took  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet,  and  in  that  of  1761  he  is  stated  by 
Count  Hopken  to  have  presented  the  best  memorial  on  the  subject  of 
finance. 

He  returned  from  London  to  Sweden  in  August  1745,  and  immedi- 
ately devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  the  diligent  perusal 
of  the  scriptures.  He  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  assessor 
of  the  Board  of  Mines  till  1747,  when  he  asked  and  obtained  his 
majesty's  permission  to  retire  from  it;  adding  also  two  other  requests, 
which  were  granted— that  be  might  enjoy  as  a  pension  the  salary  of 
the  office ;  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  decline  the  higher  rank 
which  was  ofiered  him  on  his  retirement  The  materials  for  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  Swodenborg's  biography  are  exceedingly  scanty.  He 
was  now  either  actively  engaged  in  writing  Ids  theological  works,  or 
was  travelling  in  foreign  countries  to  publi^  them.  When  he  was  at 
home  ho  had  a  house  in  the  environs  of  Stookholm,  with  a  laiige 
garden,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  He  frequently  resided  in 
Amsterdam  and  in  London.  The  hi^best  personages  in  Sweden  testi- 
fied to  the  consistency  with  which  he  maintained  the  assertion  of  his 
spiritual  intercourse.  On  one  or  two  ooossions,  they  say,  he  gave 
proof  of  his  professions.  Baron  Grimm,  after  describing  him  as  *'  a 
man  not  only  distinguished  by  his  honesty,  but  by  lus  knowledge  and 
intelligence,'*  says  of  one  of  these  occurrences,  "  This  fact  is  confirmed 
by  authorities  so  respectable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deny  it;  but  the 
question  is,  how  to  believe  it"  ('  M^m.  Hist.  Lit.  et  Aneodot,  &a/ 
par  le  Baron  de  GMmm,  tom*  iiL  pi  56,  ed.  London,  1818.)  Immanuel 
Kant  sifted  another  of  these  stories  to  the  bottom,  and  declared  that 
'*  Professor  Schlegel  had  informed  him  that  it  could  by  no  means  be 
doubted;"  and  added,  <<they  set  the  assertion  respecting  Sweden- 
boig's  extraordinary  gift  beyond  possibility  of  doubt"  (<  Darstellung 
dee  Lebens  und  Charakters  Immanuel  Kants,'  Konigsberg,  1804.) 
Swedenborg  however  laid  no  stress  on  such  proofs,  *'  because,"  said  he, 
"they  compel  only  an  external  belief  but  do  not  convince  the 
intemaL"    During  his  latter  years.  Bishop  Filenius  and  Dr.  Ekebon 
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instigated  a  prosecution  against  him  in  the  consistory  of  Gottenburg, 
whence  it  was  transferred  to  the  Diet  Dr.  Ekebon  denounced 
his  doctrines  as  "full  of  the  most  intolerable  fundamental  erron, 
seducing,  heretical,  and  captious  ;**  and  stated  furthermore,  that  he  *'  did 
not  know  Assessor  Swedeuborg's  religious  system,  and  would  take  no 
pains  to  come  at  the  knowledge  of  it."  Swedenborg  came  out  of 
these  trials  with  safety,  unaccused  by  the  Diet,  and  protected  by  the 
king.  Towards  Christmas  1771,  while  in  London,  he  had  a  stroke  of 
the  palsy,  from  which  he  never  perfectly  recovered.  A  report  has 
been  circulated  that  he  recanted  bis  claims  during  his  last  illness,  but 
this  is  a  mistake.  M.  Ferelius,  minister  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran 
church  in  London,  who  visited  him  on  his  death-bed,  and  administered 
the  sacrament  to  him,  wrote  as  follows  (Slst  March  1780)  to  Professor 
Tratgard  of  Greifdwalde,  '*  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  be  was  going  to 
die,  and  he  answered  in  the  affirmative ;  upon  which  I  requested  him 
since  many  believed  that  he  had  invented  his  new  theological  system 
merely  to  acquire  a  great  name  (which  he  had  certainly  obtained),  to 
take  this  opportunity  of  proclaiming  the  real  truth  to  the  world,  and 
to  recant  either  wholly  or  in  part  what  he  had  advanced ;  especially 
as  his  pretensions  could  now  be  of  no  further  use  to  him.  Upon  this 
Swedenborg  raised  himself  up  in  bed,  and,  placing  his  hand  upon  his 
breast,  said  with  earnestness,  '  Everything  that  I  have  written  is  as 
true  as  that  you  now  behold  me :  I  might  have  said  much  more  had 
it  been  permitted  me.  After  death  you  will  see  all,  and  then  we  shall 
have  much  to  say  to  each  other  on  this  subject'  (Ferelius,  <  Ueber 
Swedenborg's  Ende,*  in  Tafel's  '  Leben.')  Swedenborg  died  at  London, 
in  Great  Bath  Street,  Coldbath  Fields,  on  the  29th  of  March  1772,  in 
the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  buried  in  the  Swedish 
charch  in  Ratcliff  Highway. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  his  theological  works : — 1,  'Arcana  Cccles- 
tia,'  8  vols.  4to,  London,  1749  to  1756 ;  2,  *  An  Account  of  the  Last 
Judgment  and  the  Destruction  of  Babylon ; '  3,  *  On  Heaven  and 
Hell ; '  4,  'On  the  White  Horse  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse ; '  5, 
' On  the  Earths  in  the  Universe ; '  6,  'On  the  New  Jerusalem  and  its 
Heavenly  Doctrine,'  4 to,  London,  1758 ;  7,  *  The  Four  leading  Doc- 
trines of  the  New  Church — on  the  Lord,  on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  on 
Life,  and  on  Faith ; '  8,  <  A  continuation  of  the  Account  of  the  Last 
Judgment;'  9, '  On  the  Divine  Love  and  Wisdom,'  4 to,  Amsterdam, 
1768;  10,  *0n  the  Divine  Providence,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1764;  11, 
'Apoealypse  Revealed,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1766 ;  12,  'Delights  of  Wisdom 
concerning  Conjugial  Love,  and  Pleasures  of  Insanity  concerning  Scor- 
tatoiy  Love,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1768 ;  13,  '  On  the  Intercourse  between 
the  Soul  and  Body,'  4to,  London,  1769 ;  14,  *  A  brief  Exposition  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  New  Church,'  4to,  Amsterdam,  1769;  15,  'True 
Christian  Religion,'  4to,  London,  1771.  As  a  specimen  of  Swedenborg^s 
interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
'Apocalypse  Revealed;'  for  a  concise  view  of  his  alleged  experiences, 
the  '  Heaven  and  Hell'  may  be  resorted  to ;  for  a  view  of  that  part 
of  his  system  which  relates  to  the  creation  and  government  of  the 
universe,  we  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  'Divine  Love '  and  'Divine 
Providence ; '  for  his  doctrine  conoemicg  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
and  its  eternal  origin  and  perpetuity,  and  for  his  code  of  spiritual 
legislation  on  marriage  and  divorce,  see  the  'Conjugial  Love,'  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  of  these  works :  finally,  the  student  will  find  a 
compendium  of  the  whole  of  the  theology  of  the  New  Church  in  the 
*  True  Christisn  Religion,'  the  last  and  perhaps  the  finest  of  the 
writings  of  Swedenborg.  The  whole  of  these  works,  originally  pub- 
lished in  Latin,  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  some  of 
them  have  passed  through  several  editions  both  in  England  and 
in  America.  The  translations  are  contained  in  about  thirty  octavo 
volumes. 

iSwedenborg's  theologioal  manuscripts,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Academy  at  Stockholm,  are  very  voluminous.  The  following 
have  been  published : — '  Coronis  ad  veram  Christianam  Religio- 
nem,'  4to,  Lend.,  1780 ;  '  Apoealypsis  Explicata,'  4  tom.  4to,  Lond., 
1785,-86,-88,-89;  'Index  Rerum  in  Apocalypsi  Revelatarum,'  1813; 
'Index  Yerborum,  &&,  in  Aroanis  Coalestibus,' 1815;  'Doctrine  de 
Charitate,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1840 ;  *  De  Domino,'  8vo,  Lond.,  1840 ; '  Canones 
NovBS  Eedesiso,'  8vo^  Lend.,  1840;  'Adversaria  in  Libros  Veteris 
Testament!,'  7  vols. ;  and  his  '  Diarium  Spirituals,'  which  is  an  unre- 
served record  of  his  experiences,  ranging  over  a  period  of  sixteen  years. 
Of  this  extensive  work  seven  parts  have  been  published  in  ten  volumes, 
of  which  two  volumes  are  a  common  index  to  the  Memorabilia  of  both 
the  '  Diarium '  and  '  Adversaria ;'  this  is  perhaps  the  most  viJuable  of 
Swedenborg's  work%  aa  going  far  to  supply  data  for  a  theological 
biography  of  the  author. 

Swedenborg  did  not  lay  olaim  to  inspiration,  but  to  an  opening  of 
hii  spiritual  sight,  and  a  xmtional  instmetion  in  spiritual  things,  which 
was  granted,  as  he  said,  "not  for  any  merit  of  his,"  but  to  enable  him 
to  convey  to  the  world  a  real  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  heaven  and 
hell,  and  thus  of  man's  future  existence.  According  to  Swedenborg, 
heaven  and  hell  are  not  in  spaoe,  but  they  are  internal  and  spiritual 
states,  so  that  intromission  into  the  spiritutu  world  is  only  the  opening 
of  an  interior  oonsciousness.  The  outward  face  of  the  spiritual  world 
resembles  that  of  the  natural  world  in  every  particular,  and  man's 
spiritual  body  appears  precisely  similar  to  his  natural  body ;  but  the 
difference  is  that  all  the  objects  of  the  spiritual  world  represent  and 
change  with  the  spiritual  states  of  its  inhabitants;  the  magnificent 
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objects  in  the  lieaTeiis  beiog  actually  determined  according  to  the  good 
affections  of  the  angels;  and  the  terrible  appearances  in  the  hells 
being  an  oatbirth  of  the  evil  and  falsity  of  the  infemala  Heaven 
and  hell  are  from  mankind,  and  all  angels  and  devils  have  once  been 
men,  either  on  this  or  other  planets;  for  all  the  planets  aiie  inhabited, 
tince  the  baman  race,  and  the  formation  of  heaven  therefrom,  is  the 
final  end  of  creation.  The  Satan  and  Devil  of  Holy  Scripture  is  not 
a  person,  but  a  collective  name  of  helL  The  '*last  judgment  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospels  "  does  not  mean  the  destruotiou  of  the  world, 
which,  like  every  divine  work,  has  respect  to  infinity  and  eternity,  and 
will  enduie  for  ever,  but  "  a  judgment  in  the  spiritual  world,  since  all 
who  die  are  gathered  together  there,  and  since  it  is  man's  tpvrii  which 
is  judged."  This  judgment  commenoes  for  every  individual  imme- 
diately after  death.  Judgment  is  carried  into  effect  on  a  church  when 
its  charity  is  extinct,  and  faith  alone  remains,  and  such  judgment  is 
attended  by  a  plenary  separation  of  the  good  from  the  evil,  that  is,  by 
a  formation  of  new  heavens  and  new  hells,  and  followed  by  the  insti- 
tution on  earth  of  a  new  church.  The  judgment  on  the  first  Christian 
church  took  place  in  the  year  1757  (so  Swedenborg  asserts),  and  was 
witnessed  by  him  in  the  spiritual  world,  after  which  commenced  the 
descent  f^om  the  new  heaven  of  the  new  church  and  its  doctrine, 
signified  bv  the  Apocalyptio  New  Jerusalem.  The  particulars  of  the 
feith  of  this  church  on  the  part  of  man  are — 1.  "  That  there  is  one 
God ;  that  there  is  a  Divine  Trinity  in  Him,  and  that  he  is  the  Lord 
God  and  Saviour  Jesns  Christ.  2.  That  saving  faith  consists  in 
believing  on  Him.  8.  That  evil  actions  ought  not  to  be  done,  because 
they  are  of  the  devil,  and  from  the  devil.  4.  That  good  actions 
ought  to  be  done,  because  they  are  of  God  and  from  God.  5.  And 
that  they  should  be  done  by  man,  eu  of  himself;  nevertheless  under 
the  belief  that  they  are  from  the  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by  him. 
The  two  first  particulars  have  relation  to  faith;  the  two  next,  to 
charity ;  and  the  last,  to  the  conjunction  of  charity  and  faith,  and 
thereby  of  the  Lord  and  man."  Concerning  the  Word  of  God, 
Swedenborg  taught  that  in  its  origin  it  is  the  divine  truth  itself, 
infinite  in  the  Lord ;  that  in  proceeding  through  the  three  heavens 
it  is  accommodated  to  the  recipiency  of  the  angels  by  successive 
veilings ;  that  in  the  highest  heaven  it  puts  on  an  appearance  accom- 
modated to  angelic  affections,  and  is  there  read  in  its  celestial  sense ; 
in  the  middle  and  lower  heavens  it  is  clothed  by  forms  adequate  to 
the  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  the  angels  there,  and  is  reiul  in  its 
spiritual  sense ;  and  in  the  Church  it  is  presented  in  a  natural  and 
lustorical  form,  which  is  adapted  to  the  understandings  of  men  on 
earth.  This  last  form  thus  contains  and  corresponds  to  a  spiritual  and 
celestial  form  or  meaning,  which  Swedenborg  declares  he  was  taught 
by  the  Lord  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  which  he  unfolded  at  length 
in  his  great  work,  the  '  Arcana  Coelestia.'  "  The  Books  of  the  Word," 
Bays  Swedenborg,  ''  are  all  those  that  have  the  internal  sense ;  but 
those  which  have  not  the  internal  sense  are  not  the  Word.  The 
Books  of  the  Word  in  the  Old  Testament  are  the  five  Books  of  Moses^ 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  the  Book  of  Judges^  the  two  Books  of  Samuel, 
the  two  Books  of  Kings,  the  Psalms,  the  Prophets  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah, the  Lamentations,  the  Prophets  Esekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea,  Joel, 
Amos,  Obadiah,  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniab,  Haggai, 
Zechariah,  and  Malacbi  In  the  New  Testament,  Matthew,  Miurk, 
Luke,  John,  and  the  Apocalypse."  Although  the  writings  of  Paul 
and  the  other  apostles  are  not  in  this  list,  and  are  desoribed  by 
Swedenborg,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Beyer,  to  be  "  dogmatic  (or  doetrinal) 
writings  merely,  and  not  written  in  the  style  of  the  Word;"  yet  in 
the  same  letter  he  says,  "  Nevertheless,  the  writings  of  the  Apostles 
are  to  be  regarded  as  excellent  books,  and  to  be  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  for  they  insist  on  the  two  essential  articles  of  chari^  and  faith 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Lord  himself  has  done  in  the  wspela  and 
in  the  Apocalypse." 

Swedenborg  waa  a  methodical  man,  and  laid  down  certain  roles  for 
the  guidance  of  his  life.  These  are  found  written  in  various  parts  of 
his  manuscripts  as  follows : — "  1.  Often  to  read  and  meditate  on  the 
Word  of  God.  2.  To  submit  everything  to  the  wiU  of  Divine  PMvi- 
denoe.  3.  To  observe  in  everything  a  propriety  of  behavionr,  and 
always  to  keep  the  cons cianoe  dear.  4.  To  dischaige  with  fidelity  the 
functions  of  his  employment  and  the  duties  of  his  <^ce,  and  to  render 
himself  in  all  things  useful  to  society."  On  these  precepts  he  formed 
his  character.  Count  Hopken,  prime  minister  of  Sweden,  says  of  him, 
"I  have  not  on^  known  Swedenborg  these  two-and-forty  years,  but 
some  time  shice  frequented  his  company  doily :  I  do  not  recollect  to 
have  ever  known  any  man  of  more  uniformly  virtooos  character." 
Sandel  says,  "  He  was  the  sincere  friend  of  mankind,  and,  in  his 
examination  of  the  chanoter  of  others,  he  was  particnlarly  desirous 
to  discover  in  them  this  virtue,  which  he  regarded  as  an  infiillible 
proof  of  many  more.  As  a  public  functionary  he  was  upright  and 
just :  he  discharged  his  duty  with  great  exactnesi^  and  neglected 
nothing  but  his  own  advancement.  He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  many 
princes,  and  enjoyed  the  particiUar  &vour  and  kindness  of  them  alL 
He  eiyoyed  most  excellent  health,  having  scarcely  ever  experienced 
the  slightest  mdisposition.  Content  within  himself,  and  with  his 
situation,  his  life  was  in  all  respects  one  of  the  happiest  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  man."  Swedenborg  was  never  married.  He  waa  about 
five  feet  nine  inches  high,  rather  thin,  and  of  a  brown  complexion : 
lus«yMwenof  a  brownlah-gray,  nearly  haiel,  and  MmewhatsmalL 


He  was  never  seen  to  laugh,  but  always  had  a  cheerful  smile  on  his 
countenance.  "  Many  would  suppose,  says  Fereliua,  "  that  Aaseaaor 
Swedenborg  was  a  very  eccentric  person ;  but^  on  the  contrary,  ha  was 
very  agreeable  and  easy  in  society,  conversed  on  all  the  topics  of  the 
day,  accommodated  himself  to  his  company,  and  never  alluded  to  hie 
principles  unless  he  was  questioned,  in  which  case  he  anawered  freely, 
just  as  he  wrote  of  them.  But  if  he  observed  that  any  one  put 
impertinent  questions,  or  designed  to  trifle  with  him,  he  answered  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  querist  was  silenced  without  being  satiafied.** 

(For  further  particulars  the  reader  may  consult  Sandel  a  Bulcgimm 
to  the  Memory  of  Swedenborg,  pronounced  Oct^  7,  1772,  tranalation, 
London,  1834 ;  DocvkmenU  concerning  the  Life  and  Character  of  £, 
Swedenborg^  collected  by  Dr.  L  F.  1.  Tafel,  Tubingen,  and  edited  in 
English  by  Rev.  I.  H.  Smithson,  London,  1841 ;  Swedenborg^  Diarium 
SpirituaU;  Life  of  Swedenborg,  with  an  Account  of  hie  Writinge,  by 
Hobart^  Boston,  U.S.,  1831;  Tafel's  Swedmborg*e  Leben,-  The  New 
Jerusalem  Magazine^  1790-91 ;  F.  Walden*s  Assessor  Svedenborg'e  Levnd^ 
Adtkdlige  Udtog  of  sammef  skrivter  nogle  biandede  Tanker ^  tiUigeaked 
Svedenborg*s  System  %  kort  udfog,  Eiobenhaven,  1806  and  1820;  Lager- 
bring,  Sammandrag  of  Swea-Jtikes  Mistoria,  8vo,  Stockholm,  1778-90; 
Intfoduetion,  Ac,  to  Swedenbor^e  Writings,  by  J.  J.  Garth  Wilkinson.) 

Thb  Swedxhboboiams,  as  the  people  are  called  who  believe  in  the 
mission  of  Emanuel  Swedenborg  to  promulgate  the  doctrinea  of  the 
New  Church,  signified  by  the  New  Jerusalem  in  the  Apocalypse,  may 
in  this  country  be  divided  into  two  portions :— one  of  whidi  forms 
the  denomination  known  as  such  to  the  world;  while  the  other 
portion  remains  without  visible  separation  from  the  oommonion  of  the 
Established  Church.    The  first  public  asssooiation  of  the  Sweden- 
borgians  took  place  in  1788,  in  Great  Eaatcheap,  London;  sinoe  that 
time,  Bodtties  have  been  formed  in  nearly  all  our  large  towns,  until 
they  now  amount  to  about  fifty,  of  which  the  greater  nomber  are  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.    On  the  Census  Sunday,  March  30,  1851, 
there  were  fifty  plaoea  of  worship  belonging  to  the  New  Church  in 
England  and  Wales,  containing  accommodation  for  11,865  persons, 
and  actually  attended  by  4662  persona  in  the  morning  and  2978  is 
the  evening ;  but,  as  noted  in  the  Census  Report,  it  is  maintained  by 
members  of  the  Church  "that  the  mere  number  of  thmr  chapels  gives 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  prevalence  of  their  opinions;  ss  many, 
they  Bay,  ostensibly  connected  with  other  churches,  entertain  the  pro- 
minent doctrines  of  the  New  Church."    The  societies  aend  delegatn 
to  an  annual  conference.     Li  the  United   States  of  America  the 
members  of  the  New  Jerusalem   Church  are  numerous  and  well 
organised ;  tb^  have  three  distinct  annual  conventions^  of  which  that 
for  the  Eastern  States  meets  at  Boston;  that  for  the  Southern  st 
Philadelphia ;  and  that  for  the  Western,  at  CinoinnatL    In  France  the 
doctrines  of  Swedenborg  have  exdted  much  attenUon,  partly  through 
the  writings  of  his  eloquent  disciple  Richer,  of  Nantea;  and  through 
the  French  tranalations  of  Swedenborg's  works,  which  were  executed 
by  J.  P.  Moot,  and  published  by  John  Augustus  Tulk.    In  Germany, 
Swedenborg  has  long  had  isolated  readers,  like  the  learned  librarian 
to  the  King  of  Wiirtemberg,  Dr.  I.  F.  L  Tafel,  known  through  Ger- 
many for  his  editions  of  Uie  original  worka  of  Swedenborg,  for  his 
translations  of  the  same,  and  for  the  elaborate  works  he  hsa  published 
in  their  defence.    In  Sweden,  bishops  and  doctors  of  the  Lutbersn 
Church  hsve  favoured  the  claims  of  Swedenborg.    Swedenborgianism 
has  also  taken  deep  root  in  several  of  the  British  colonies.    The  non- 
separatist  Swedenboigians  comprise  msny  member^  and  even  clergy* 
men,  of  the  Church  of  England.    The  Rev.  Thomaa  Hartley,  rector 
of  Winwiok,  in  Northamptonahire^  the  Rev.  John  Clowes^  rector  of 
St.  John's^  Manchester,  and  the  Rev.  William  Hill,  were  the  first 
translators  of  the  large  worka  of  Swedenborg:    The  Swedenborgians 
have  several  public  inatitutions^  the  most  flonrishing  of  which  is  that 
entitled  the  'Society  for  printing  and  publishing  the  Writings  of 
Emanuel  Swedenborg,  instituted  in  London  in  1810,'  wMch  annually 
prints  and  droulatea  a  great  number  of  his  worka.    They  have  also  a 
London  MisBionary  and  Tract  Society,  and  Tract  Societiea  at  Bath, 
Birmingham,  Glaagow,  and  Manchester.    There  are  two  Liturgies  in 
gsneral  use  among  the  Swedenborgiana :  1,  The  *Book  of  WoKrahip^' 
Boston,  United  States,  embodying  a  very  simple  form  of  worship^ 
consisting  ehiefly  of  paasagea  from  the  Scripture,  and  ehanta  from  the 
Psalms;  2,  The  'Liturgy  of  the  New  Church,  prepared  by  order  of 
the  General  Conference^'  London,  which  is  used    throughout  this 
country,  and  contains  a  more  formal  aervice  than  that  adopted  in 
America.    From  the  latter  we  may  conveniently  borrow  the  twelve 
'Artideaof  Faith,'  "condensed,"  aa  they  are,  "from  the  Writings  of 
Swedenborg,  adopted  by  the  General  Conference,  and  recognised  ss  a 
standard  of  Doctrine  by  the  whole  body  of  Sweden  boigiaiMu" 

"  The  Articles  of  Faith  of  the  New  Church  aignified  by  the  New 
Jerusalem  in  the  Revelation  are  these : — 

"  1,  That  Jehovah  God,  Uie  creator  and  preserver  of  heaven  snd 
earth,  is  love  itself  and  wisdom  itself,  or  good  iteelf  and  troth  itself: 
that  he  is  one  both  in  essence  and  in  person,  in  whom,  neverthelesa, 
is  the  Divine  Trinity  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  which  are  the 
essential  divinity,  the  divine  humanity,  and  the  divine  proceediqg^ 
anawering  to  the  soul,  the  body,  and  the  operative  energy  in  man; 
and  that  the  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  is  that  God. 

'<2,  That  Jehovah  God  himself  dcBoended  firom  heaven,  as  divine 
truth,  which  is  the  Word,  and  took  upon  lum  humsa  nature^  for  the 
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purpose  of  removing  from  man  the  powers  of  hell,  and  restoring  to 
order  all  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  all  things  in  the  church : 
that  he  removed  from  man  the  powers  of  hell,  by  oomhats  against 
and  victories  over  tbem;  in  which  oonsieted  the  great  work  of  redemp- 
tion :  that  by  the  same  aota,  which  were  his  temptations,  the  last  of 
which  was  the  passion  of  the  cross,  he  united,  in  his  humanity,  divine 
truth  to  divine  good,  or  divine  wisdom  to  divine  love,  and  so  returned 
into  his  divinity  in  which  he  was  from  eternity,  together  with,  and  in, 
his  glorified  humanity ;  whence  he  for  ever  keeps  the  infernal  powers 
in  subjection  to  himself:  and  that  all  who  believe  in  him,  with  the 
understaoding,  from  the  heart,  and  live  aooordingly,  will  be  saved. 

**  3,  That  the  Sacred  Scripture,  or  Word  of  God,  is  divine  truth 
itself,  containing  a  spiritual  sense  heretofore  imknown,  whence  it  is 
divinely  inspired  and  holy  in  every  syllable ;  as  well  as  a  literal  sense, 
which  is  the  basis  of  its  spiritual  sense,  and  in  which  divine  truth  is 
in  its  fullness,  its  sanctity,  and  its  power :  thus  that  it  is  accommodated 
to  the  apprehension  both  of  angels  and  men  :  that  the  spiritual  and 
natural  senses  are  united,  by  correspondences,  like  soul  and  body, 
every  natural  expression  and  image  answering  to,  and  including,  a 
spiritual  and  divine  idea ;  and  thus  that  the  Word  is  the  medium  of 
communication  with  heaven  and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord. 

"  4,  Tbat  the  government  of  the  Lord's  divine  love  and  wisdom  is 
the  divine  providenoe;  which  is  universal,  ezerdsed  according  to 
certain  fixed  laws  of  order,  and  extending  to  the  minutest  particulan 
of  the  life  of  all  men,  both  of  the  good  and  of  the  evil:  that  in  all  its 
operations  it  has  respect  to  what  is  infinite  and  eternal,  and  makes  no 
account  of  things  transitory  but  as  they  are  subservient  to  eternal 
ends :  thus,  that  it  mainly  consists^  with  man,  in  the  connection  of 
things  temporal  with  things  eternal ;  for  that  the  continual  aim  of  the 
Lord,  by  his  divine  providence,  is  to  join  man  to  himself  and  himself 
to  man,  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  him  the  felicities  of  eternal  life : 
and  tbat  the  laws  of  permission  are  also  laws  of  the  divine  providence; 
since  evil  cannot  be  prevented  without  destroying  the  nature  of  man  as 
an  accountable  agent ;  and  because,  also,  it  cannot  be  removed  unless 
it  be  known,  and  cannot  be  known  unless  it  appear :  thus,  that  no  evil 
is  permitted  but  to  prevent  a  greater ;  and  all  is  overruled,  by  the 
Lord's  divine  providenoe,  for  the  greatest  possible  good. 

^  5,  That  man  is  not  life,  but  is  only  a  recipient  of  life  from  the 
Lord,  who,  as  he  is  love  itself  and  wudom  itself,  is  also  life  itself; 
which  life  is  communicated  by  influx  to  all  in  the  spiritual  world, 
whether  belonging  to  heaven  or  to  hell,  and  to  all  in  the  natural 
world;  but  is  received  difierently  by  every  one,  according  to  his 
quality  and  consequent  state  of  reception. 

"  6,  That  man,  during  his  abode  in  the  world,  is,  as  to  his  spirit,  in 
the  midst  between  heaven  and  hell,  aoted  upon  by  influences  firom 
both,  and  thus  is  kept  in  a  state  of  spiritual  equilibrium  between 
good  and  evil ;  in  eonsequenoe  of  which  he  enjoys  free  will,  or  free- 
dom of  choice,  in  spiritual  things  as  well  as  in  natural,  and  possesses 
the  capacity  of  either  turning  himself  to  the  Lord  and  his  kingdom, 
or  turning  himself  away  from  the  Lord  and  connecting  himself  with 
the  kingdom  of  darkness :  and  that,  unless  man  had  such  freedom  of 
ohoice,  the  Word  would  be  of  no  use;  the  church  would  be  a  mere 
name ;  man  would  possess  nothing  by  virtue  of  which  he  could  be 
conjoined  to  the  Lord ;  and  the  cause  of  evil  would  be  chargeable  on 
God  himself. 

**  7,  That  man  at  this  day  la  bom  into  evil  of  aU  kinds,  or  with 
tendencies  towards  it:  that,  therefore,  in  order  to  his  entering  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  he  must  be  regenerated  or  created  anew;  which 
great  work  is  effected  in  a  progressive  manner,  by  the  Lord  alone,  by 
charity  and  faith  as  mediums,  during  man's  co-operation ;  that  as  all 
men  are  redeemed,  all  are  capable  of  being  regenerated,  and  conse- 
quently saved,  every  one  according  to  his  state ;  and  that  the  regene- 
rate man  is  in  communion  with  the  angels  of  heaven,  and  the 
unregenerate  with  the  spirits  of  hell :  but  that  no  one  is  condemned 
for  hereditary  evil,  any  further  than  as  he  makes  it  his  own  by  actual 
life ;  whence  all  who  die  in  infancy  are  saved,  special  means  being 
provided  by  the  Lord  in  the  other  life  for  that  purpose. 

**  8,  That  repentance  is  the  first  beginning  of  the  church  in  man ; 
and  that  it  consists  in  a  man's  examining  himself,  both  in  regard  to 
his  deeds  and  his  intentions,  in  knowing  and  acknowledgiog  his  sins, 
confessing  them  before  the  Lord,  supplicating  him  for  aid,  and  begin- 
ning a  new  life :  that,  to  this  end,  aJl  e^s,  whether  of  affection,  of 
thought,  OF  of  life,  are  to  be  abhorred  and  shunned  as  sins  against 
God,  and  because  they  prooeed  from  infernal  spirits,  who  in  the 
aggregate  are  called  the  Devil  and  Satan ;  and  that  good  aSbctions^ 
good  thoughts,  and  good  actions  are  to  be  cherished  and  performed, 
because  they  are  of  Gk>d  and  from  God :  that  these  thing^  are  to  be 
done  by  man  as  of  himself;  nevertheless,  under  the  acknowledgement 
and  beUef  that  it  is  fh>m  the  Lord,  operating  in  him  and  by  him : 
that  so  &r  as  man  shuns  evils  as  sins,  so  far  they  are  removed, 
remitted,  or  forgiven  :  so  far  i^so  he  does  good,  not  from  himself,  but 
from  the  Lord ;  and  in  the  same  degree  he  loves  truth,  has  fidth, 
and  is  a  spiritual  man :  and  that  the  Decalogue  teaches  what  evils 
are  sins. 

**  9,  Tliat  charity,  faith,  and  good  works  are  unitedly  necessary  to 
man's  salvation,  since  charity,  without  faith,  is  not  spiritual  but 
natural ;  and  faith,  without  charity,  is  not  living,  but  dead;  and  both 
eharity  and  faith  ,without  good  works,  axe  merdy  mental  and  perish- 


able things,  because  without  use  or  fixedness :  and  that  nothing  of 
faith,  of  charity,  or  of  |;ood  works  is  of  man,  but  that  all  is  of  the 
Lord,  and  all  the  merit  is  his  alone. 

"10,  That  Baptism  and  the  Holy  Supper  are  sacraments  of  divine 
institution,  and  are  to  be  permanently  observed :  baptism  being  an 
external  medium  of  introduction  into  the  church,  and  a  sign  repre- 
sentative of  man's  purification  and  regeneration ;  and  the  Holy  Supper 
being  an  external  medium,  to  those  who  receive  it  worthily,  of  intro- 
duction, as  to  spirit,  into  heaven,  and  of  conjunction  with  the  Lord } 
of  which  also  it  is  a  sign  and  seal. 

"11,  That  immediately  after  death,  which  is  only  a  putting  off  of 
the  material  body,  never  to  be  resumed,  man  rises  again  in  a  spiritual 
or  substantial  body,  in  which  he  continues  to  live  to  eternity:  in 
heaven,  if  his  ruliog  affections,  and  thence  his  life,  have  been  good ; 
and  in  hell,  if  his  ruling  affections,  and  thence  his  life,  have  been 
eviL 

"  12,  That  now  is  the  time  of  the  second  advent  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  a  coming,  not  in  person,  but  in  the  power  and  glory  of  his  Holy 
Word  :  that  it  is  attended,  like  his  first  coming,  with  the  restoration 
to  order  of  all  things  in  the  spiritual  world,  where  the  wonderful 
divine  operation,  commonly  expected  under  the  name  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  has  in  oonsequence  been  performed ;  and  with  the  pre- 
paring of  the  way  for  a  New  Church  on  the  earth, — the  first  Christian 
Church  having  spiritually  come  to  its  end  or  consummation,  through 
evils  of  life  and  errors  of  doctrine^  as  foretold  by  the  Lord  in  the 
Gospels:  and  that  this  New  or  Second  Christian  Churoh,  which  will 
be  the  Crown  of  all  Churches,  and  will  stand  for  ever,  is  what  was  repre- 
sentatively seen  by  John,  when  he  beheld  the  holy  city,  New  Jerusa- 
lem, descending  from  God  out  of  heaven,  propared  as  a  bride  adorned 
for  her  husband." 

(For  farther  particulars  see  JBeporte  of  the  Society  for  Printing  and 
PMiahing  the  Writingt  of  the  Hon.  E,  Swedenborg,  London ;  JUporte 
of  the  London  Minionary  and  Tract  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Church  ;  Minuies  of  the  General  Conference  of  the  New  Church,  sig' 
nified  by  the  New  Jeruealem  in  the  Revelation ;  also  Tafel,  Magatin 
f&r  die  wahre  Christliche  Heligion,  pp.  1  to  70,  Tubingen,  1841,  which 
contains  an  elaborate  account  of  all  the  Swedenborgian  periodicals.) 

SWIETEN,  GERARD  VAN,  was  bom  at  Leyden  in  1700.  He 
received  his  general  education  thero  and  at  Louvain,  and  studied 
medicine  at  Leyden  under  Boerhaave,  of  whom  he  soon  became  the 
favourite  pupil,  and  by  whose  infiuence  he  waa  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship of  medicine  very  soon  after  taking  his  diploma  of  doctor  in 
1725.  His  lectures  were  weU  attended,  but  objections  were  made 
against  him  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  resign  his  chair.  In  1745  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria 
appointed  him  her  first  physician,  and  in  this  capacity  he  used  his 
influence  to  establish  a  system  of  clinical  instruction  at  Vienna,  to 
robuild  the  university,  and  accomplish  manv  other  important  measuros 
for  the  advancement  of  science.  During  eight  years  also  he  lectured 
on  the  'Institutea'  of  Boerhaave.  He  died  in  1772,  and  Maria  Theresa, 
who,  besides  many  other  honours,  had  made  him  a  baron  of  the 
empire,  had  a  statue  to  his  memory  placed  in  the  hall  of  the 
imiversity. 

Van  Swieten  was  one  of  the  few  great  physicians  of  his  day,  who, 
though  ho  founded  a  school  (and  that  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
time),  did  not  attempt  to  establish  himself  as  the  head  of  a  sect^  He 
was  content  to  adopt  the  system  of  Boerhaave ;  in  his  commentaries 
on  whose  aphorisms  he  has  embodied  the  results  of  a  most  exteufiive 
experience  m  clinical  medicine,  and  has  shown  himself  to  have  been  a 
physician  of  great  erudition  and  of  some  practical  merit  The  work  is 
entitled  '  Commentaria  in  Hermannl  Boerhaavii  Aphorismos  de  cog- 
noscendis  et  curandis  morbis ; '  it  was  first  published  at  Leyden  in  5 
volumes,  4to,  between  1741  and  1772 ;  and  has  since  been  repeatedly 
edited  in  Latin,  English,  French,  and  German.  It  consittts  of  long 
commentaries^  not  only  on  each  aphorism,  but  on  every  portion  of 
each  of  them.  To  confirm  their  truth  he  introduces  passages  from 
the  writers  of  all  preceding  times  and  countries,  and  relates  numerous 
cases  from  his  own  and  their  practice.  Van  Swieten  wrote  treatises 
also  on  the  diseases  of  armies,  on  epidemics,  and  on  the  structure  and 
offices  of  arteries ;  but  they  are  of  little  importance  in  comparison 
with  his  commentaries,  and  are  now  seldom  referred  to.  He  main- 
tained also  a  long  opposition  against  the  practioe  of  inoculating 
smstll-pox. 

SWIFT,  JONATHAN,  DJ).,  Dean  of  St  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
Dublin,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family  which  was  originally 
setUed  in  Yorkshire.  His  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Swift,  waa 
vicar  of  Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire ;  and  had  ten  aona,  Godwin, 
Thomas,  William,  Dryden,  Willoughb^,  Jonathan,  Adam,  and  three 
others,  of  whom  (Godwin,  William,  Jonathan,  and  Adam  settled  in 
Ireland ;  he  had  ako  four  daughters.  Dryden  waa  named  after  his 
mother,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Diyden  the  poet  Jonathan  was 
the  father  of  the  dean  of  St  Patrick's :  he  married  Abigail  Erick,  of 
an  ancient  family  in  Leicestershire,  but  poor.  He  was  ored  to  the 
law,  and  in  1665  was  appointed  steward  of  the  King's  Inns,  Dublin. 
He  died  in  1667,  leaving  his  widow  in  great  poverty,  with  an  infant 
daughter,  and  pregnant  with  the  future  dean  of  St  Patrick's. 

Jonathan  Swift  was  bom  in  Dublin,  November  80, 1667.  When 
about  a  year  old  he  was  carried  to  Whitehaveni  in  Cumberland,  by  his 
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none,  who  went  there  to  receive  a  Ibkuj;  he  renudned  with  her  in 
that  town  nearly  three  years,  and  she  had  taught  him  to  spell  before 
he  was  taken  back  to  hU  mother  in  Dublin.  Mn.  Swifts  means 
of  sapport  for  herself  and  her  two  children  were  derived  chiefly 
from  her  brother-in-law  Qodwin,  who  was  a  lawyer,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  rich.  Jonathan,  when  six  years  old,  was  s^nt  to  the 
school  of  Kilkenny,  whence  he  was  removed  to  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  where  he  was  received  as  a  pensionvr,  April  24,  1682.  The 
cost  of  his  education  and  maintenance  was  defrayed  by  his  unde 
Qodwin,  who  however  supplied  him  with  the  means  oif  subsistence  in  so 
nigi^ardly  and  ungracious  a  manner,  that  Swift  ever  afterwards  spoke 
of  him  with  great  asperity.  Before  Swift's  education  was  completed, 
Qodwin  died,  and  it  was  then  discovered  that  he  had  for  some  time 
been  in  embarrassed  circumstances,  the  result  of  unsucoetsful  speoa- 
lations.  The  charge  of  Swift's  education  now  devolved  chiefly  upon  his 
uncle  William,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with  affectionate  gratitude  as 
**  the  best  of  his  relations ; "  not  that  he  was  much  more  liberally 
supplied  with  money  than  he  had  be^n  by  Qodwin,  for  William  also 
was  in  difficulties,  but  for  the  kindness  with  which  it  wss  bestowed. 
The  degree  of  fiLA.  was  conferred  on  Swift,  February  15, 1685:  this 
was  done,  as  he  himself  says,  tpecicUi  gratid,  which,  he  informs  us, 
was,  in  Trinity  College,  a  discreditable  intimation  of  scholastic  insuffi- 
ciency* Indeed  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  he  had  not  only 
neglected  the  study  of  the  school  logic  which  was  then  required  in 
order  to  qualify  him  for  taking  a  degree,  but  l^at,  after  he  had  taken 
his  degree,  as  well  as  before,  his  conduct  generally  was  careless,  irre- 
gular, and  reckless,  and  that  he  had  incurred  frequent  penalties  and 
oensurea  It  is  probable  however  that  he  had  a  scholarship  in  Trinity 
College,  for  he  remained  there  till  1688,  when,  on  the  breiJ^ing  oat  of 
the  war  in  Ireland,  he  passed  over  into  England,  and  travelled  on  foot 
to  Leicester,  where  his  mother  had  been  residing  for  some  years  in  a 
•tate  of  precarious  dependence  on  her  relations,  one  of  whom  was  the 
wife  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whose  seat  was  Moor  Park,  near  Famham, 
in  Surrey. 

Swift»  after  residiog  some  months  with  his  mother,  waited  upon  Sir 
William  Temple,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  kindness,  and  was 
admitted  into  his  family.  From  this  time  Swift's  careless  and  idle 
habits  were  entirely  abandoned;  he  studied  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
became  useful  to  his  patron  as  his  private  secretary.  A  surfeit  of 
stone-fruit,  to  which  Swift  always  ascribed  the  giddiness  with  wbidi 
he  was  afterwards  so  severely  afflicted,  brought  on  an  ill-state  of 
health,  for  the  removal  of  which,  after  he  had  l>een  about  two  years 
with  Sir  William,  he  went  to  IreUud,  but  soon  returned.  He  was 
now  treated  with  greater  kindness  than  before :  he  occasionally 
attended  King  William,  who  wss  a  frequent  guest  at  Moor  Park,  in 
his  walks  in  the  garden,  while  Temple  was  laid  up  with  the  gout,  and 
won  so  much  on  his  majesty's  favour,  that  he  not  only  taught  him 
how  to  cut  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  manner,  but  offered  to  make  him 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  which  however  Swift  declined*  Sir 
William  employed  him  to  endeavour  to  persuade  the  king  to  consent 
to  the  bin  for  triennial  parliaments,  and  Svdft  s  vanity  was  muoh  hurt 
when  he  found  that  his  reasoning  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  over- 
come the  king's  obstinacy. 

Swift  went  to  Oxford  in  1692,  and  entered  himself  of  Hart  Hall,  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  his  degree  of  ALA.,  to  which  he  was  admitted  on 
the  4th  of  July  in  that  year,  together  with  Thomas  Swift  (the  son  of 
his  uncle  Thomas),  who  had  studied  with  Jonathan  at  Trinity  College^ 
Dublin,  and  was  afterwards  rector  of  Puttenham  in  Surrey.  Some 
time  after  his  return  to  Moor  Park,  finding  that  no  provision  wss 
made  for  him  beyond  subsbteuce  in  Sir  William's  family.  Swift  became 
tired  of  his  state  of  dependence,  and  in  some  degree  dissatisfied  with 
his  patron.  He  made  his  complaint  to  Sir  William,  who  then  offered 
him  a  situation  worth  lOOt:  a  year  in  the  Kolla  in  Ireland,  of  which 
Sir  William  was  Master.  Swift  declined  the  offer,  and  said  he  pre- 
ferred going  to  Ireland  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  preferment  in  the 
church.  They  were  both  displeased,  and  so  parted.  Swift  went  to 
Ireland,  but  was  deeply  mortified  when  he  found  that  he  could  not 
obtain  orders  without  a  certificate  from  Sir  William,  which  he  was 
therefore  compelled  to  solicit  from  his  offended  patron.  The  certificate 
was  given;  Swift  wss  admitted  to  deacon's  orders,  October  18, 1694, 
and  to  priest's  orders,  January  18, 1695.  Soon  afterwards  Lord  Capel, 
then  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland,  bestowed  upon  him  the  prebend  of 
Kilroot,  in  the  diocese  of  Connor,  worth  about  1002.  a  year,  whither 
he  immediately  went  to  perform  the  duties  of  a  country  clergyman. 

Sir  William  Temple  appears  to  have  soon  felt  the  want  of  Swift's 
services,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  sent  him  a  kind  letter,  with  an 
inviution  to  return  to  Moor  Park.  Swift,  on  the  other  hand,  however 
fond  of  independence,  must  have  felt  strongly  the  contrast  between 
the  dull  life  of  a  clergyman  in  a  remote  town  in  Ireland  and  the 
reBned  society  of  Moor  Park.  He  did  not  hesitate  long  to  accept  Sir 
William's  invitation ;  and  having  become  acquainted  with  a  learned 
and  worthy  curate  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  had  a  family  of  eight 
children,  and  only  iOL  a  year,  he  rode  to  Dublin,  resigned  his  prebend, 
and  obtained  a  grant  of  it  for  his  poor  friend. 

nr-rn^^**  m"*  ^^  "*"™  *®  ^®^'  ^"^^  ^  1^^5»  ^^  treated  by  Sir 
wiuiam  Temple  rather  as  a  friend  than  as  a  mere  secretary,  and  they 
contmued  tolive  together  tiU  Sir  William's  death,  January  27, 1698. 
Dome  tmie  before  his  death,  Temple  had  obtained  from  King  William 


a  promise  that  Swift  should  have  a  prebend  of  CSaatertMuy  or  Weit 
minster :  Sir  William  also  left  him  a  legacy,  with  the  task  of  edition 
hli  posthumous  works,  and  any  benefit  which  might  aciae  from  ^ 
publication  of  them. 

During  the  the  early  part  of  his  residence  at  Moor  Park,  Satft  wnce 
some  Pindaric  Odes,  which  he  is  sud  to  have  shown  to  Dryden,  vba 
after  having  read  them,  said,  **  Cousin  Swift,  you  will  never  be  i 
poet ;  "  a  remark  which  is  supposed  to  have  occsaioned  that  feeliai;cf 
dislike  which  Swift  always  manifested  towards  I^ryden.    Thew  Oda 
are  written  in  the  style  of  the  Pindaric  Odes  of  Cowley,  sod  an 
indeed  bad  imitations  of  a  bad  modeL    Swift  also  wrote,  as  he  himieii' 
has  stated,  a  great  number  of  other  things,  nearij  bU  of  which  b 
destroyed.    During  the  latter  part  of  his  residonoe  at  Moor  Park  b( 
wrote  the  'Battle  of  the  Books  in  St.  James's  Liibnury,'  in  sapport  of 
Sir  William  Temple»  and  in  opposition  to  Dr.  William  Wottoo  uc 
Dr.  Bantley.    A  dispute  had  arisen  in  France  as  to  the  superioritrof 
aucient  or  of  modern  writers :  the  dispute  passed  over  to  EngUndfUd 
the  cause  of  the  modems  was  supported  by  Wotion,  in  his  '  Hefle^isi 
on  Antient  and  Modem  Learning.'     Temple  took  the  pari  ol  tit 
andents,  but  unfortunately  praised  the  *  Epistioa  of  Phaiaria,'  vbid 
Bentley,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  Wotton'a  *  Refieetigu,' 
proved  to  be  spurious.    Swift's  work  Ib  a  well-conatmcted  aU^g^, 
abounding  in  wit  and  humour.    It  was  not  publiabed  howeTer  ty 
after  Sir  William's  death.    Swift  is  suppoesd  to  have  likewise  tsoAd 
about  this  time  Ids  *  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  a  satirical  allegory,  in  ridicok  d 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the  errora  of  the  D» 
senters,  and  in  favour  of  the  Church  of  England,  though  not  witboct 
an  occasional  touch  at  her  faults  aLso.      This  is  one  of  his  moi 
laboured  and  most  perfect  works.    Though  he  completed  it  st  Mcor 
Park,  there  is  evidence  that  he  had  sketched  it  oat  roughly  at  Trioitj 
College. 

It  wss  during  Swift's  seoond  residence  at  Ifoor  Park  that  ^ 
acquaintance  commenced  between  him  and  Mies  fisther  JohowB, 
more  generally  known  by  the  poetical  name  which  he  gave  to  her  of 
Sulla  (the  Star).  Her  father  was  a  London  merchant,  according  t) 
Scott,  or  steward  to  Sir  William  Temple,  aooording  to  S&ehdas. 
Swift  himself  however  says  that  she  wss  bom  at  Richmond  in  Ui\ 
**  her  father  being  the  younger  brother  of  a  good  family  in  Nofc^ 
hamshire,  her  mother  of  a  lower  degree,"  and  hence  it  has  bees 
suggested  that  she  was  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  Sir  William  Tempk 
and  a  sort  of  half-sister  to  Swift.  But  that  Swift  was  so  elosd; 
related  to  Temple  hsa  been  satisfactorily  disproved,  and  there  seemi  to 
be  no  real  ground  for  the  other  part  of  the  soHndaL  Her  mother  lirai 
with  Lady  Qifibrd,  Sir  William  Temple's  sister,  who,  with  Mra  Jobfr 
son  and  her  daughter,  resided  at  this  time  at  Moor  Park  SwS\ 
assisted  in  her  education,  whioh  appears  to  have  been  little  ntteM 
to  previously,  and  she  seems  to  have  acquired  a  fondness  for  her 
tutor. 

Swift  however,  pieriously  to  his  aoquaintanoe  with  Jfisi  Johnsoo, 
had  professed  an  attachment  to  Kin  Jane  Waiyng,  on  whom  be 
bestowed  the  title  of  Varina ;  she  wss  sister  of  a  feUow-stndeot  tt 
Trinity  College,  and  Swift  oflered  to  marry  her;  bat  she  wss  oojukI 
cold,  and  gave  a  temporary  refusal  on  the  plea  of  ill-health.  B; 
degrees,  as  Swift's  passion  abated,  hers  grew  warmer,  and  she  wrote  to 
express  her  willingneas  to  accept  his  former  offer.  Swift  did  nrf 
refuse  to  fulfil  his  promise,  but  in  his  reply  laid  down  such  conditiooB 
as  to  the  duties  of  her  who  should  become  his  wife^  that  no  further 
correspondence  took  place  between  them. 

After  Sh:  WUliam  Temple's  death  Swift  repaired  to  LoDdoQ  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  his  patron's  posthumous  works,  s  tul 
which  he  performed  carefully,  and  ^fixed  a  Life  of  Sir  William  «od 
a  dedication  to  the  king ;  but  finding  that  the  king  took  no  notice  of 
the  works,  the  dedication,  or  himself,  he  acoepted  anoffermsdeto 
him  by  Lord  Berkeley  in  1699,  who  had  just  been  appointed  one  tf 
the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  to  attend  him  there  as  his  chaplain  «» 
private  secretary.     He  acted  as  secretary  till  they  arrived  in  DaUia, 
when  a  person  of  the  name  of  Bush  obtained  the  office  for  himaelf  bf 
representing  to  Lord  Berkeley  the  unsuitablenesa  of  such  sn  office  to 
the  character  and  duties  of  a  cleigyman.    Lord  Berkeley  howeTer,  to 
compensate  Swift,  for  the  loss  of  his  office,  promised  that  he  shodd 
have  the  first  good  preferment  in  his  gift  that  became  vacsnt»  To  m 
arrangement  Swift  assented.     The  rich  deanery  of  Dwrj  «•■  ^ 
afterwards  at  Lord  Berkeley's  disposal,  and  Swift  intimatsd  to  m 
that  he  expected  him  to  keep  his  word.     Lord  Berkeley  told  him  tb» 
Bush  had  obtained  the  promise  of  it  for  another,  bat^  obserriog  Swiit^ 
indignation,  advised  him  to  apply  to  Bush  to  see  if  the  matter  ooaw 
not  be  arranged :  he  did  so,  when  the  secretary  frankly  told  him  tbit 
10002.  had  been  offered  for  it,  but  that  if  he  would  pnt  down  ^\f^ 
sum  he  should  have  the  preference.    Swift,  in  a  rage,  exohiimed,  "^ 
confound  you  both  for  a  couple  of  scoundrels,"  and  immediately  I^ 
the  castle,  intending  to  return  no  more.     Lord  Berkeley  however «» 
unwilling,  if  it  could  be  avoided,  to  risk  exposure ;  he  therefore  on«i^ 
to  him  the  rectory  of  Agfaer  and  the  vicarages  of  Laraoor  and  Rftw* 
beggan,  then  vacant,  in  the  diocese  of  Meath.     Though  not  worth  i 
third  of  the  deanery,  as  they  only  amounted  together  to  230^  >7*j|f' 
Swift  deemed  it  prudent  to  accept  the  Uvings :  he  stiU  rotainw  iu* 
office  of  chaplain,  and  continued  to  reaide  with  the  lamily  tiU  Lord 
BeriLoley  retired  from  the  govenunent  of  Ireland.    The  pnbeod  oi 
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DunlaYin  wag  bestowed  upon  him  in  1700,  which  increased  hie  income 
to  between  8502.  and  4002.  a  year.  While  he  resided  in  Lord  Berke- 
ley's family  he  produced  some  of  the  first  specimens  of  that  original 
▼ein  of  humour  on  which,  more  perhaps  than  on  any  other  of  his  rare 
talentB,  his  reputation  n  founded :  among  these  are  '  The  Humble 
Petition  of  F^anots  Harris,'  and  the  '  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick.' 

About  this  time  Swift's  sister  married  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Fenton.  Swift  had  expressed  himself  strongly  against  this  marriage, 
and  when  it  took  place  he  was  highly  offonded.  Scott,  on  the  authority 
of  Theophilus  Swift,  says  that  Fenton  was  a  worthless  character,  on 
the  point  of  bankraptoy  at  the  time,  and  that  Swift  afforded  his  sister 
the  means  of  decent  support  in  the  destitutioE  which  her  imprudence 
brought  upon  her. 

In  the  year  1700,  on  the  return  of  Lord  Berkeley  to  England,  Swift 
took  poiseseion  of  his  liTlng  at  Laracor.  He  performed  his  duties  as 
a  country  deigyman  with  exemplary  diligence,  and  expended  a  con- 
siderable snm  in  repairiug  the  church.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
purchased  for  2502.  the  tithes  of  the  parish  of  Effemock  near  Trim, 
which  he  left  by  his  will  to  the  vicars  of  Laracor  for  the  time  being, 
as  long  as  the  present  epbcopal  religion  continues  to  be  the  established 
faith  in  Ireland ;  but  if  any  other  form  of  Christian  religion  becomes 
the  estabUshed  faith,  he  then  directs  that  the  profits  as  they  come  in 
shall  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  the  parish  of  Laraoor. 

Swift  had  not  been  long  at  Laracor  when  it  was  arranged  between 
Miss  Johnson  and  himself  that  she  should  come  to  reside  in  hit  neigh- 
bourhood. She  had  a  small  independence,  about  15002.,  of  which 
10002.  had  been  left  to  her  as  a  legacy  by  Sir  William  Temple,  since 
whose  death  she  had  resided  with  Mrs.  Dingley,  a  relation  of  the 
Temple  family,  a  widow  of  middle  age,  whose  income  was  only  about 
252.  a  year.  Mrs.  Johnson  continued  to  reside  with  Lady  Gifford. 
When  Miss  Johnson  removed  to  Ireland  she  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Dingley ;  and  the  ostensible  ground  for  leaving  England  on  the  part 
of  both  was  that  the  rate  of  interest  was  much  higher  in  Ireland :  it 
was  then  10  per  cent.  They  took  lodKings  in  the  town  of  Trim,  where 
they  generally  resided,  except  in  Swift's  absence^  when  they  occupied 
the  vicarage-bouse.  Miss  Johnson  was  then  about  eighteen  years  of 
age ;  her  features  were  beautiful,  her  eyes  and  hair  black,  and  her  form 
symmetrical,  though  a  little  inclined  to  fullness.  She  was  a  woman  of 
strong  sense,  though  not  highly  educated,  of  agreeable  conversation, 
and  elegant  manners. 

Swift  appears  to  have  passed  over  to  England  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  remaioed  two  or  three  months,  chiefly  in  London,  where  he 
officiated  as  chaplain  in  Lord  Berkeley's  family,  but  generally  paid  a 
visit  to  his  mother  at  Leicester.  In  1701,  during  me  first  of  these 
annual  residences  in  England,  he  published  his  first  political  tracts 
'A  Biscouiae  on  the  Contests  and  Bissentions  between  the  Nobles  and 
Commons  at  Athena  and  Bome.'  It  was  intended  to  check  the  popular 
violence  which  had  occasioned  the  impeachment  of  Lords  Somers, 
Halifax,  Oxford,  and  Portland  for  their  share  in  the  Partition  Treaty. 
It  was  published  anonymously,  but  attracted  much  attention.  On 
his  second  visit  to  Englsnd,  in  1702,  he  ayowed  himself  to  be  the 
anthor  of  this  tract,  and  was  immediately  admitted  into  the  society 
of  the  leading  Whigs,  Somers,  Halifax,  and  Sunderland,  and  also  into 
that  of  the  lading  wits,  Addison,  Steele,  Arbuthnot,  and  others,  who 
used  then  to  assemble  at  Button's  coffee-house. 

In  1704  Swift  published  anonymously  the '  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  together 
with  *The  Battle  of  the  Books.'  The  <Tale  of  a  Tub'  was  at  the 
time  generally  supposed  to  be  Swift's,  and  its  wit  was  much  admired, 
but  it  made  him  some  powerful  enemies  by  its  imputed  irreligious 
tendency. 

In  1708  Swift  was  employed  by  the  Irish  prelates  to  solicit  a  remis- 
sion of  the  first  fruits  for  Ireland,  which  had  already  been  granted 
in  England.  His  application  was  made  to  Lord  Qodolphin,  but  was 
unsuccessfuL  About  this  time  there  were  two  or  three  plans  for 
Swift's  preferment,  but  all  of  them  were  failures.  He  was  to  have 
accompanied  Lord  Berkeley  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Vienna,  but 
Lord  Berkeley  found  himself  too  infirm  to  venture  upon  the  employ- 
ment :  he  was  to  have  gone  out  to  Virginia  as  a  sort  of  metropoUtui 
over  the  colonial  clergy  in  America,  but  neither  did  this  appointment 
take  place ;  and  he  was  promised  Dr.  South's  prebend  of  Westminster, 
but  South,  though  very  old,  continued  to  live  for  several  years  longer. 
During  the  years  1708  and  1709  Swift  published  several  tracts. 
'  An  Argument  against  abolishing  Christianity,'  is  a  piece  of  grave 
irony ;  '  A  Project  for  the  Advancement  of  Religion,'  was  dedicated 
to  liady  Berkeley,  who  was  a  woman  of  strict  piety,  highly  respected 
by  Swift :  it  is  the  only  work  to  which  he  ever  put  his  name :  it  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  religious  dssses,  and  was  very  favourably 
received  by  the  public.  In  his  '  Letter  on  the  Sacramental  Test '  he 
opposed  any  relaxation  of  the  restrictive  laws  against  the  Dissenters. 
In  this  opinion  he  differed  strongly  from  the  Whigs,  and  this  difference 
seems  to  have  been  a  principal  cause  of  his  soon  afterwards  joining 
the  Tories.  About  this  time  he  also  published  the  '  Sentiments  of  a 
Church-of-Englsnd  Man,'  as  well  as  some  of  his  lighter  pieces,  espe- 
cially the  humorous  attacks  on  Partridge  the  almanao>niaker,  which 
came  out  under  the  name  of  Isaao  Bickerstaff.  In  1710  Swift's  mother 
died.  "  If  the  way  to  heaven,"  said  he,  "  be  through  piety,  truth, 
justice,  and  charity,  she  is  there." 
On  tibe  change  of  ministi^  in  1710  the  hopes  of  the  Irish  prelates 


were  again  revived  for  a  remission  of  the  first-fruits ;  and  Swift  was 
again  deputed,  in  conjunction  with  the  bishops  of  Ossory  and  Killaloe, 
to  solicit  the  boon.  On  the  Ist  of  September  1710,  he  left  Ireland  on 
this  mission,  but  found,  on  his  arrival  in  London,  that  the  bishops, 
who  had  gone  to  England  before  him,  had  left  that  country  without 
having  done  anything. 

Swfft  now  found  himself  courted  by  the  leaders  of  both  parties, 
with  the  exception  of  Qodolphin,  who  treated  him  with  such  marked 
coldness  that  he  vowed  revenge,  a  vow  which  he  performed  on  the 
1st  of  October,  by  the  publication  of  *Sid  Hamet's  liod.'  Swift  soon 
made  up  his  mind  to  join  the  Tories,  and  on  the  4th  of  October  wss 
introduced  to  Harley,  then  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  whom  he 
was  received  with  the  most  flattering  kindness,  and  was  introduced 
by  him  to  SL  John,  who  was  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state.  In 
a  few  days  he  received  a  promise  that  tho  first-fruits  should  be 
remitted,  and  immediately  began  to  put  his  literary  battery  in  action 
in  the  defence  of  his  new  friends.  During  the  time  that  Swift  remained 
in  London  on  this  occasion  he  wrote  a  Journal,  or  diary,  which  was 
addressed  in  a  series  of  letters  to  Miss  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Dingley,  but 
obviously  intended  for  the  former.  This  Jouma),  written  as  it  was 
chiefly  in  the  morning  and  evening  of  each  sucoeesive  day  of  the  most 
busy  part  of  Swift's  life,  affords  a  picture  as  minute  as  it  is  evidently 
trustworthy  of  the  events  in  which  he  was  concerned  and  the  thoughts 
which  arose  out  of  them. 

'  The  Examiner,'  a  weekly  periodical,  had  been  begun  by  St.  John, 
Prior,  and  others,  in  support  of  the  new  ministry.  Thirteen  numbers 
had  been  published  with  little  effect,  when  it  was  taken  up  by  Swift, 
November  10, 1710,  and  was  continued  by  him  till  June  14,  1711,  a 
period  of  seven  months,  when  he  resigned  it  into  other  handa  Every 
one  of  these  papers  was  written  by  himself,  besides  sevend  satirical 
pamphlets.  He  assailed  his  opponents  not  only  as  a  body,  but  indi- 
vidually :  the  shafts  of  his  satire  were  particularly  directed  against 
Wharton,  Qodolphin,  Walpole,  Sunderland,  Cowper,  and  Marlborough. 
With  surprising  readiness  and  versatility,  he  assumed  every  shape 
suitable  for  the  annoyance  of  hia  enemies  or  the  support  of  his  frienda 
Harley,  who,  though  he  maintained  the  most  friendly  and  confidential 
intercourse  with  Swift,  seems  not  at  that  time  to  have  properly 
appreciated  his  character  or  understood  his  views,  sent  him  a  note  for 
502.,  which  Swift  indignantly  returned,  and  obstinately  refused  his 
invitation  till  he  had  made  an  apolcgy.  After  the  attempt  upon  the 
life  of  Harley  by  the  Marquis  de  Guiscard,  he  was  created  lord 
treasurer  and  Earl  of  Oxford,  in  May  1711,  and  offered  to  make  Swift 
his  chaplain,  who  refused  this  offer  also.  **  I  will  be  no  man's  chaplain 
alive,"  says  he  in  his  JournaL  He  evidently  thought  that  his  seivices 
and  his  merits  deserved  no  worse  a  place  than  a  bishopric.  He  con- 
tinued, as  long  as  he  remained  in  England,  to  be  treated,  both  in 
private  and  public,  with  the  most  flattering  civility,  especially  by 
Lord  Oxford,  and  also  by  St.  John,  who  in  July  1712,  was  created 
Lord  Bolingbroka  Ho  formed  the  society  of  Brothers,  which  con- 
sisted of  sixteen  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  most  distinguished 
talents  among  the  Tories,  of  which  society  indeed  he  was  the  meet 
active  member. 

It  having  become  obvious  that  the  existence  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment depended  upon  making  peace  with  France,  Prior  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  that  purpose,  and  Swift,  in  further- 
ance of  the  same  object,  wrote  *  The  Conduct  of  the  Allies,*  which 
was  published  anonymously,  November  27,  1711,  while  the  question 
of  peace  or  war  was  under  discussion  in  parliament.  The  sale  of  this 
tract  was  unprecedented  at  that  time,  four  large  editions  having  been 
exhausted  in  a  week.  It  furnished  the  Tory  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  with  facts  and  arguments,  while  the  Whigs  in  the  Lords 
threatened  to  bring  the  author  to  the  bar  of  the  house.  The  effect 
upon  the  public  mind  was  such  as  to  produce  a  determined  spirit  of 
opposition  to  the  war,  proving,  as  it  did,  that  the  allies,  the  late  Whig 
ministry,  and  especially  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  were  the  only 
parties  who  had  derived  advantage  from  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
English  blood  and  treasure. 

The  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  concluded  May  5, 1713,  and  Swift  undet^ 
took  to  write  the  history  of  it,  but  the  progress  and  publication  of  the 
work  were  hindered  by  the  growing  dissension  between  Oxford  and 
Bolingbrokeu  This  work  he  afterwards  expanded  into  the  '  History  of 
the  Four  last  Years  of  Queen  Anne's  Beign,'  but  it  was  not  published 
till  1758,  some  years  after  his  death.  The  only  work  unconnected 
with  politics  which  Swift  produced  during  this  busy  period  of  his  life, 
was  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  containing  '  A  Proposal  for  cor- 
recting, improving,  and  ascertaining  the  EngUsh  Tongue,'  an  object 
which  was  to  be  acocomplished  by  a  society  similar  to  that  of  the 
French  Academy.  Swift  was  very  anxious  to  have  this  scheme  carried 
into  effect,  but  Oxford  was  too  busy  at  that  time  to  second  his  views, 
which  indeed  met  with  little  favour  from  the  public. 

While  Swift  was  thus  assisting  his  friends,  he  obtained  nothing  for 
himself  but  empty  honour,  a  species  of  reward  which  hardly  any 
man  ever  valued  less.  He  was  too  proud  to  make  any  direct  solicita- 
tion ;  he  was  aware  that  Lord  Oxford  well  knew  what  he  expected, 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  a  private  and  obstinate  enemy  in 
Queen  Anne,  who  had  been  taught  by  Archbishop  Sharp  that  the 
supposed  author  of  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tub '  was  little,  if  at  all,  better 
I  than  an  infidel    He  now  felt  that  hia  situation  was  uncomfortably 
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awkward,  and  began  to  anticipate  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  return 
to  Ireland  neither  higher  in  the  ohuroh  oor  richer  than  he  left  it. 
He  became  impatient  and  restive.  The  bishopric  of  Hereford  became 
vacant,  and  Oxford  and  Ladj  Maaham,  the  queen's  favourite,  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  her  consent  to  bestow  it  upon  him,  but  the 
opposition  of  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  queen's  other  fSsvonrite, 
whom  S^ift  had  libelled  in  his  '  Windsor  Prophecy/  frustrated  their 
efforts.  As  soon  as  Swift  knew  that  the  bishopric  had  been  given  to 
imother,  he  sent  notice  to  Lord  Oxford  of  his  determination  to  retire. 
The  ministry  now  saw,  that  unless  something  were  done  for  him,  they 
would  lose  his  powerful  aid,  which  had  kept  their  enemies  at  bay, 
and  had  helped  so  effectively  to  keep  themselves  in  possession  of  the 
government.  Thus  pressed,  Oxford,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Dake  of  Ormond,  proposed  that  Dr.  Sterne  should  be  removed  to  the 
bishopric  of  Dromore,  in  order  to  make  room  for  Swift  in  the  deanery 
of  St.  Patrick's.  This  they  accomplished;  and,  with  the  view  of 
retaining  him  in  England,  an  effort  was  made  by  Oxford  and  Lady 
Masham  to  exchange  the  deanery  for  a  Windsor  prebend ;  but  the 
queen's  determination  against  this  arrangement  was  not  to  be  shaken. 
The  warrant  for  the  deanery  of  St  Patrick's  was  signed  February  28, 
1713,  and  early  in  June  the  same  year  Swift  set  out  for  Ireland  to 
take  possession. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  Journal  Swift  expresses  a  continnal  desire  to 
return  to  Laracor  and  the  society  of  his  beloved  Stella,  but  this  feeling 
evidently  becomes  gradually  weaker.  The  splendid  society  in  which 
he  moved,  and  the  sort  of  homage  with  which  he  was  treated,  such  as 
perhaps  no  other  peraon  of  bis  rank  ever  received,  had  long  before  his 
return  to  Ireland  taken  strong  possession  of  his  heart ;  so  that  when 
he  entered  into  the  possession  of  his  deanery,  it  was  with  feelings  in 
the  highest  degree  dissatisfied  and  desponding. 

Swift  was  scarcely  settled  in  his  deanery  when  he  received  the  most 
pressing  invitations  from  the  friends  of  the  Tory  administration  to 
return  to  England,  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling,  if  possible,  Oxford 
and  Boliogbroke,  whose  dissension  endangered  the  very  existence  of 
the  Tory  government  He  came  over  to  England  without  delay,  and 
soon  afterwards  published  '  The  Public  Spirit  of  the  Whigs,'  a  bitter 
attack  on  Steele  as  well  as  the  party  to  which  he  belonged.  In  this 
pamphlet  the  Scotch  were  spoken  of  as  "a  poor  fierce  northern 
people,"  with  several  other  offensive  remarks,  directed  especially 
against  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  A  prosecution  was  instituted  against 
Barber  the  printer,  which  the  ministers  managed  to  set  aside ;  but  the 
Scotch  peers  went  up  in  a  body  to  complcun  to  the  queen  of  the 
indignity  with  which  they  had  been  treated. 

Finding  that  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke  could  not  be  reconciled.  Swift 
retired  to  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Qeary,  Upper  Letcombe,  Berk- 
shire, at  the  beginning  of  June  1714.  Here  he  wrote  his  'Free 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Public  Afbirs.'  Bolingbroke  was  now  about 
to  supplant  Oxford,  and  left  no  means  untried  to  conciliate  Swift. 
The  queen,  at  Bolingbroke's  earnest  request,  signed  an  order  on  the 
treasury  for  10002.,  which  Swift  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain 
through  Oxford,  to  relieve  him  from  the  debts — amounting  to  at  least 
that  sum — which  he  was  obliged  to  incur  on  entering  his  deanery. 
This  sum  however  he  never  received,  the  death  of  the  quoen  having 
occurred  before  the  order  was  presented  for  payment.  At  the  same 
time  Lady  Masham  wrote  to  him,  conjuring  him  not  to  desert  the 
queen,  and  Barber  waa  commissioned  by  Bolingbroke  to  say  that  he 
would  -  reconcile  him  to  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  Almost  the  next 
post  brought  a  letter  from  Lord  Oxford,  now  dismissed  and  going 
alone  to  his  seat  in  Herefordshire,  requesting  Swift  to  accompany  him. 
His  gratitude  and  his  affection  for  Lord  Oxford  did  not  allow  him  to 
hesitate  a  moment  in  acoepting  the  invitation  of  the  disgraced  minister, 
and  he  wrote  immediately  to  Ireland  to  get  an  extension  of  his  leave 
of  absence,  which  was  now  nearly  expired,  to  enable  him  to  do  so. 
Within  three  days  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  accession  of 
George  I.  put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  Tories.  Lord  Oxford  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  and  Swift  wrote  to  him  with  a  touching 
earnestness  to  request  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  attend  him  in 
his  confinement.  Lord  Oxford  however  refused  to  accede  to  his 
request  Bolingbroke  and  Ormond  fled  to  France,  and  Swift  returned 
to  Ireland. 

Not  long  after  Swift  came  to  London,  to  solicit  the  remission  of  the 
first-fruits;  he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh, 
the  widow  of  Bartholomew  Vanhomrigh,  a  Dutch  merchant  who  at 
his  death  had  left  to  his  widow  a  life  interest  in  16,0002.,  which  sum 
was  afterwards  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  children,  two  sons  and 
two  daughters.  When  Swift  became  intimate  in  this  family,  Miss 
Esther  Vanhomrigh,  the  eldest  daughter,  was  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  not  remarkable  for  beauty,  but  well  educated,  lively,  graceful, 
spirited,  and,  unfortunately  for  Swift,  with  a  taste  for  reading.  He 
became  the  director  of  her  studies,  and  their  friendly  intercourse  waa 
continued  till  Miss  Vanhomrigh  made  a  declaration  of  affection  for 
him,  and  proposed  marriage.  How  that  declaration  was  received  is 
related  in  Swift's  poem  of  '  Cadenus  and  Vanessa.'  Cadenus  is 
decanus  (dean)  by  transposal  of  letters,  and  Vanessa  is  the  poetical 
name  which  he  gave  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh.  The  proposal  was  dedined; 
but  Swift,  from  vanity  or  fondness,  or  both,  had  not  firmness  enough 
to  relinquish  their  affectionate  intercourse. 

After  his  return  to  Ireland,  Swift,  coosdous  of  hm  imprudence^  I 


endeavoured  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  oorrespondenoe  het\ 
himself  and  Vanessa,  probably  expecting  that  her  attachment  would 
be  diminished  by  absence ;  but  hers  was  a  deep  and  unoontrollAbla 
passion.    She  wrote  to  him  frequentiy,  and  complained  bitterly  of  his 
not  replying  to  her  letters.    At  length  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  died ;  her  two 
sons  died  soon  afterwards ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  two  slaters 
being  somewhat  embarrassed  by  imprudent  expenses,  they  resolved  to 
retire  to  Ireland,  where  their  father  had  left  a  small  property  near 
Celbridge.     Swift,  in  his  diary,  though  he  mentions  occasionally  his 
calling  at  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's,  makes  no  allusion  to  her  daughter. 
Notwithstanding  this  caution,  obscure  murmurs  of  the  inieroouiae 
between  Swift  and  Vanessa  had  reaehed  Stella  soon  after  its  com- 
mencement   In  1714  Vanessa  arrived  in  Dublin,  to  the  annoyance  of 
Swift  and  dread  of  Stella.    Swift  saw  her  very  seldom :  he  intiodneed 
Dean  Winter  to  her,  a  gentieman  of  fortune,  as  a  suitor  for  her  hand; 
and  proposals  of  marriage  were  made  to  her  by  Dr.  Price,  afterwards 
bishop  of  Cashel ;  but  both  offers  were  rejected.    Stella's  jealousy  at 
length  became  so  restless  that  Swift  is  said  to  have  consented  to  their 
marriage^  and  the  ceremony  was  performed  in  1716,  in  the  garden  of 
the  deanery,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher ;  and  though   Swift  never 
acknowledged  the  marriage,  and  no  change  took  place  in  their  inter* 
course,  the  evidence,  though  imperfect,  has  been  usually  considered  to 
leave  little  doubt  of  the  fact    But  on  the  other  hand,  in  her  wHl 
made  during  her  last  illness  (December  1727),  and  drawn  up,  as  Mr. 
Wilde— who  first  printed  it  (in  bis  *  Closing  Team  of  Dean  Swift's 
Life,'  1849), — thinks,  after  a  careful  comparison  of  it  with  Swift's  own 
will,  by  Swift  himself,  she  describes  herself  as  **  Esther  Johnson,  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  ipivuter,"    At  length,  in  1717,  Vanessa  and  her 
sister  retired  to  Marley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where  Swift  does  net 
appear  to  have  visited  them  till  1720,  when  Vanessa's  sister  became 
dangerously  ill :  during  that  illness  his  visits  were  frequent,  and  were 
oontinued  occasionally  to  Vanessa  after  her  sister's  death.    Vanessa  bj 
degrees  became  more  impatient  and  at  length  wrote  to  Stella  to 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  her  connection  with  Swift    Stella,  higfalj 
indignant  sent  the  letter  to  Swift  ^i^d  immediately  retired  to  Uie 
house  of  Mr.  Ford,  near  Dublin.    Swift,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  rode 
instantly  to  Marley  Abbey.    Vanessa,  on  his  entering  the  room,  ws2 
struck  dumb  by  that  awful  sternness  which  his  countenance  assumed 
when  he  was  in  anger,  and  to  which  she  more  than  once  alludea  in  her 
letters  to  him.      He  flung  the  letter  on  the  table  without  saying  s 
word,  instantly  left  the  house,  and  rode  back  to  Dublin.      Poor 
Vanessa  sank  tmder  the  blow.    In  a  few  weeks  afterwards  she  died,  in 
1723,  leaving  her  property  to  Dr.  Berkeley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Cloyne, 
and  to  Mr.  Marshall,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Irish  court  of  Common 
Pleas.    The  poem  of  'Cadenus and  Vanessa'  was  published  soon  after 
Miss  Vanhomrigh's  death ;  but  Berkeley  is  said  to  ha^e  deatroyed  the 
original  correspondence:  a  full  copy  however  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Marshall,  and  it  was  published  for  the  first  time  (with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  letters)  in  Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  Works. 

Swift,  in  an  agony  of  shame  and  remorse,  retreated  to  some  place 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  two  months,  without  the 
place  of  his  abode  being  known.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  Stella  was 
easily  persuaded  to  forgive  him.  After  their  reconciliation,  Stella 
continued  to  be  the  friend  of  Swift^  the  companion  of  his  social  hours, 
his  comforter  and  patient  attendant  in  mcknet s ;  and  she  presided  at 
his  table  on  public  days  :  but  they  were  never  alone  together;  their 
union  as  husband  and  wife  was  merely  nominal. 

In  1720  Swift  published  <  A  Proposal  for  the  Universal  Use  of  Irish 
Manufactures.'  This  honestly-meant  tract  was  represented  as  a  sedi- 
tious libel :  the  printer  was  brought  to  trial :  tiie  verdict  of  the  joiy 
waa  '  Not  Guilty ;'  but  Judge  Whitshed  kept  them  eleven  hours,  and 
sent  them  back  nine  times,  till  they  reluctantly  left  the  matter  in  his 
hands  by  a  special  verdict  The  public  indignation  however  was 
roused,  and  the  government  by  a '  nolle  prosequi,'  were  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  contest 

In  1723,  there  being  a  scarcity  of  copper  coin  in  Ireland,  C}eor<;e  I. 
granted  to  William  Wood  a  patent  right  to  coin  fiirthings  and  half- 
pence to  the  amount  of  108,000/.  The  grant  was  made  without  con- 
sulting the  lord-lieutenant  or  privy  council  of  Ireland :  it  had  been 
obtained  by  the  infiuenoe  of  the  Duchess  of  Kendall,  the  king^s 
mistress,  who  was  to  have  a  share  of  the  profits.  The  Irish  parliameot 
expressed  their  dislike  to  it  by  a  remonstoance,  of  which  no  notice  was 
taken,  when  a  voice  was  heard  which  apparently  arose  from  one  of 
the  trading  classes:  a  letter  was  published  signed 'M.  B.,  drapier 
(draper),  Dublin,'  and  was  followed  by  five  or  six  more.  The  efiect  of 
these  letters  is  kiaown.  All  Ireland  was  roused.  No  one  would  touch 
the  contaminated  coin.  A  reward  of  8002.  was  oflfered  for  the  discovery 
of  the  author  of  the  Drapier's  fourth  letter.  A  bill  against  the  printer 
was  about  to  be  presented  to  the  grand  jury,  when  the  Dean  addressed 
to  them  "Some  seasonable  Advice;"  and  the  memorable  quotation 
from  Scripture  was  circulated,  "And  the  people  said  unto  Saul,  shall 
Jonathan  die,  who  hath  wrought  this  great  salvation  in  Israel  f  God 
forbid  :  as  the  Lord  liveth,  there  shall  not  one  hair  of  his  head  fall  to 
the  ground ;  for  he  hath  wrought  with  God  this  day.  So  the  people 
rescued  Jonathan  that  he  died  not"  The  grand  jury  wrote  'ignora- 
mua'  on  the  bill,  and  Judge  Whitshed  could  only  vent  his  rage  by 
dismissing  them.  Ultimately  the  patent  was  withdrawn,  and  Wood 
w«M  compensated  by  a  grant  of  3000^  yearly  for  twelve  years. 
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Swift's  popularity  wm  now  uobonnded.  The  Drapiet^s  head  wai 
painted  on  signs,  engraved  on  oopper-plates,  stmck  on  medals,  woven 
on  pocket-handkerchiefs.  As  if  to  shelter  himself  from  this  storm  of 
public  applause,  he  retired  with  Stella  and  Mrs.  Dingley  to  Quilca,  a 
country-house  belonging  to  Dr.  Sheridan,  in  a  retired  situation  about 
seven  miles  from  Kells,  where  he  remained  several  months.  He  had 
the  company  of  Br.  Sheridan  and  other  friends,  and  produced  several 
light  pieces  of  humour,  in  which  he  wds  emulated  by  Sheridan,  who 
followed  him  at  no  great  distanca  He  also  occupied  himself  in 
revising  and  completing  the  *  Travels  into  several  remote  Nations  of 
the  World,  by  Lemuel  Gulliver.' 

In  1726  Swift  visited  England  again,  for  the  first  time  since  Queen 
Anne's  death.  Bolingbroke  was  now  returned  from  exile.  The  Dean 
resided  at  Twickenham  with  Pope,  but  made  frequent  visits  to 
Dawley,  the  resideooe  of  Bolingbroka  His  other  associates  were 
chiefly  Arbuthnot,  Qay,  and  Lord  Bathurst. 

At  this  time  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  (George  II.,  and  the 
princess  of  Wales,  afterwards  Queen  Caroline^  kept  a  sort  of  court  at 
Leicester  Housa  The  favourite  of  the  princess  was  Mrs,  Howard, 
afterwards  Countess  of  Suffolk.  Pope,  Gky,  and  Arbuthnot  were  fro* 
quent  attendants  at  this  court  Swift  was  introduced  to  the  princess 
by  Arbuthnot,  at  her  own  particular  request  His  visits  afterwards 
were  frequent,  especially  when  she  resided  at  Richmond,  but  always 
by  special  invitation  from  the  princess. 

In  July  1726  the  Dean  received  letters  informing  him  that  Stella 
was  in  a  state  of  dangerous  iUnesa  He  hastened  to  Ireland,  and  was 
gratified,  on  his  arriviJ  in  Dublin,  to  find  that  her  health  was  better. 
He  now  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  'Travels  of  Gulliver.* 
The  work  was  pubUehed  in  London,  anonymously  as  usual,  through 
the  agency  of  his  friend  Charles  Ford.  Such  was  the  interest  and 
admiration  which  it  excited,  that  the  price  of  the  first  edition  was 
raised  before  the  second  could  be  printed. 

Stella  being  now  in  a  tolerably  good  state  of  health,  Swift,  in  March 
1727,  paid  his  last  visit  to  London.  His  reception  by  his  friends  and 
at  Leicester  House  was  as  cordial  as  ever.  After  spending  the  summer 
with  Pope  at  Twickenham,  he  contemplated  a  voyage  to  France  for  the 
benefit  of  his  health,  when  the  death  of  George  I.  seemed  to  open  a  new 
prospect  to  the  friends  of  the  Princess  of  Wales.  It  was  expected  that 
Walpole's  dismissal  would  have  taken  place  forthwith ;  and  the  Dean, 
at  the  earnest  request  of  his  friends,  especially  of  Mrs.  Howard,  who 
said  that  his  going  abroad  at  that  time  would  look  like  disaffection, 
remained  in  England. 

Swift  was  Buttering  under  a  severe  attack  of  deafness,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  been  more  or  leas  combined  with  his  other  and 
worse  complaint,  vertigo,  when  he  received  information  that  Stella 
was  again  in  danger.  He  left  England  suddenly,  almost  capriciously 
as  it  appeared  to  his  friends,  who  had  but  an  indistinct  notion  of  his 
connection  with  Stella^  and  in  October  1727,  landed  in  Dublin  to  find 
his  companion  on  the  brink  of  the  grava  She  died  Januaiy  28,  1728. 
When  Swift  had  somewhat  recovered  from  this  last  and  severest  shock, 
he  found  Walpole  still  in  power,  and  high  in  favour  with  the  queen  as 
well  as  the  king.  He  now  kept  no  terms  with  the  court;  he  attacked 
Walpole  especially,  and  the  ministry  generally,  and  did  not  spare  even 
the  king  and  queen.  At  the  same  time  he  applied  himself  vigorously 
to  the  flairs  of  Ireland  r  he  published  several  tracts  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  unhappy  state  of  that  country ;  and,  with  the  same  object 
in  view,  commenced  a  periodical  publication,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Sheridan,  called  'The  Intelligencer,'  which  however  was  soon 
dropped.  In  1728-9  the  Dean  spent  about  a  year  with  Sir  Arthur 
Acheson,  at  his  seat  of  Gosford,  in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  here  he 
wrote  several  light  pieces  of  poetry,  which  were  intended  for  the 
amusement  of  the  family  and  guests ;  among  these  was  *  The  Grand 
Question  debated,  whether  Hamilton's  Bawn  should  be  turned  into  a 
Malthouse  or  a  Barracks,'  affording  evidence  that  age  had  not  in  Uie 
least  impaired  those  peculiar  powers  of  humour  which  he  had  first 
displayed  in  the  family  of  Lord  Berkeley.  In  1730  the  Dean  was  a 
guest  for  six  months  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Leslie  at  Market  Hill,  a 
small  town  at  a  short  distance  from  Sir  Arthur  Acheson's.  Near  this 
town  he  intended  to  buUd  a  house,  on  ground  to  be  leased  from  Sir 
Arthur,  and  which  was  to  have  beisn  csdled  Drapier's  Hill ;  an  inten- 
tion however  which  he  did  not  carry  into  effect. 

In  a  satire  upon  the  Dissenters,  in  1733,  the  Dean  had  directed  a 
few  lines  against  *'  the  booby  Bettesworth,"  who  was  a  serjeant-at-law 
and  a  member  of  the  Irish  parliament,  and  who,  on  reading  the  lines 
was  so  highly  incensed  that  he  drew  a  knife,  and  swore  he  would  cut 
off  the  Dean's  ears;  he  proceeded  direct  to  the  deanery  with  that 
intention,  but  as  Swift  was  on  a  visit  at  Mr.  Worrall's,  Bettesworth 
went  there,  and  requested  to  speak  with  the  Dean  alone,  whom  he 
addressed  with  great  pomposity,  "Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  St 
Patrick's,  I  am  Serjeant  Bettesworth."  "Of  what  regiment?"  asked 
Swift.  An  altercation  ensued,  which  soon  became  so  loud  and 
violent,  that  the  servants  rushed  into  the  room  and  turned  Bettes- 
worth into  the  street.  To  guard  against  any  similar  attack  in  future, 
the  Dean's  neighbours  formed  an  association,  for  the  purpose  of 
watching  the  deanery,  and  guarding  the  person  of  the  Dean  from 
violence.  In  the  year  1735  he  supported  ^  cleigy  in  their  claim  of 
the  tithe  of  pasturage,  or  agistment  tithe,  in  opposition  to  the  Irish 
House  of  Common^,  and  gave  vent  to  Ids  indignation  against  the 


obnoxious  membets  in  one  of  the  last  but  most  animated  and  pointed 
of  his  satires,  'The  Legion  Club.'  The  poem  was  hardly  finished 
when  he  had  one  of  the  most  intense  and  long-continued  attacks  of 
vertigo  which  he  had  ever  suffered,  and  from  which  indeed  he  never 
thoroughly  recovered.  In  1736  Swift  opposed  the  primate  Boulter's 
scheme  for  regulating  the  exchange  with  Ireland  by  diminishing  the 
value  of  the  gold  coin  in  order  to  increase  the  quantity  of  silver ;  he 
spoke  against  it  in  public ;  he  wrote  ballads  against  it ;  and  on  the  day 
when  the  proclamation  of  the  government  for  carrying  the  measure 
into  effect  was  read,  the  beUs  of  the  cathedral  rang  a  muflied  peal,  and 
a  black  flag  was  seen  to  wave  on  the  steeple. 

Swift's  public  life  may  now  be  said  to  have  dosed.  From  1708  to 
1786  he  had  been  actively,  strenuously,  and  often  dangerously  busied 
in  guiding  by  his  pen  the  course  of  public  affairs ;  but  during  the 
latter  part  of  this  period  his  infirmities  and  sufferings  rapidly  increased. 
In  1732  Bolingbroke  had  attempted  to  bring  him  to  England  by 
UQgociating  an  exchange  of  his  deanery  for  the  living  of  Burfield  in 
Berkshire,  worth  about  400^.,  but  it  was  too  late;  the  sacrifice  of 
dignity  and  income  was  greater  than,  at  that  period  of  his  life,  he  was 
willing  to  submit  to.  He  still  continued  to  correspond  with  Boling- 
broke, Pope,  Gay,  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry,  and  Lady  Betty 
Germain,  by  all  of  whom  he  was  constantly  pressed  to  come  over  to 
England ;  but  as  his  attacks  of  deafness  and  giddiness  became  more 
frequent^  more  violent,  and  continued  longer,  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  venture.  Gay  died  in  1732,  and  Arbuthnot  in  1734,  and 
Bolingbroke  went  to  France.  With  Pope  he  kept  up  an  affectionate 
correspondenoe  as  long  as  he  retained  the  power  of  expressing  his 
thoughts  upon  paper.  For  several  years  before  his  mind  gave  way,  he 
was  hardly  ever  free  from  suffering,  and  never  from  the  fear  of  it;  and 
it  was  his  custom  to  pray  every  morning  that  he  might  not  live  another 
day,  and  often  when  he  parted  at  night  with  those  friends  who  were 
dearest  to  him,  aiter  social  hours  spent  at  t^e  deanery,  he  would  say  with 
a  sigh,  "  I  hope  I  shall  never  see  you  agun."  In  the  intervals  of  his  fits 
of  giddiness  his  powers  of  judgment  remained  tmimpaired,  but  his 
memory  failed  rapidly.  On  the  26th  of  July,  1740,  in  a  short  note  to 
Mrs.  Whiteway,  he  says — "  I  have  been  very  miserable  all  night,  and 
to-day  extremely  deaf  and  full  of  pain.  I  cannot  express  the  mortifi- 
cation I  am  under  of  body  and  mind.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  not 
in  torture,  but  I  daily  and  hourly  expect  it  Pray  let  me  know  how 
your  healUi  is^  and  your  fiunily.  I  hardly  understand  one  word  I 
write.  I  am  sure  my  days  will  be  very  few ;  few  and  miserable  they 
must  be.  I  am,  for  those  few  days,  youni  entirely,  J.  Swift  If  I  do 
not  blunder,  it  is  Saturday." 

In  1741  Swift's  memory  had  almost  failed,  his  understanding  was 
much  impaired,  and  he  became  subject  to  violent  fits  of  passion,  which 
soon  terminated  in  furious  lunacy.  He  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyons,  who  was  gratefully  attached  to  him.  He  con- 
tinued in  this  state  till  1742,  when,  after  a  week  of  indescribable  bodily 
suffering,  he  sank  into  a  state  of  quiet  idiotcy,  in  which  he  continued 
till  the  19th  of  October  1745,  when  he  died  as  gently  as  if  he  had 
only  fidlen  asleep.  He  vras  in  his  seventy-eighth  year.  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  death,  and  probably  of  the  giddiness  which  had  so  long 
afflicted  him,  was  found  to  be  water  on  the  brain. 

On  the  announcement  of  his  death,  the  enthusiasm  of  Irish  gratitude 
broke  out  as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption  of  his  public  servicesL 
The  house  was  surrounded  by  a  mournful  crowd,  wno  begged  the 
most  trifling  article  that  had  belonged  to  him  to  be  treasured  as  a 
relio — "yea,  begg'd  a  hair  of  him  for  memory."  He  was  buried, 
according  to  his  own  direction,  in  the  great  aisle  of  the  cathedral, 
where  there  is  a  Latin  inscription  to  his  memory,  written  by  himself : 
— "  Hie  depositum  est  corpus  Jonathan  Swift,  S.  T.  I.,  hujus  Ecdesiso 
Cathedralis  Decani,  ubi  sseva  indignatio  \ilterius  cor  lacerare  nequit 
Abi,  viator,  et  imitare,  si  poteris,  strenuum  pro  virili  libertatis  vin- 
dioem.    Obiit,"  &c. 

Swift  left  the  bulk  of  his  property,  the  savings  of  about  thirty  yean 
of  his  life,  to  found  and  endow  an  hospital  for  lunatics  and  idiots. 
In  1785  he  presented  a  memorial  to  the  corporation  of  Dublin,  praying 
that  a  pieoe  of  ground  on  Oxmantown  Green  might  be  assigned  for 
the  purpose^  which  was  immediately  assented  to,  but  the  site  which  he 
ultimately  fixed  on  was  in  James-street,  Dublin,  near  Steevens'a 
Hospital.  The  funds  which  finally  devolved  upon  the  hospital 
amounted  to  about  10,0002. 

For  some  yeara  before  his  intellect  failed,  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  Dean's  domestic  afiSun  had  been  intrusted  by,  him  to  Mrs. 
Whiteway,  who  was  a  daughter  of  his  uncle  Adam :  she  was  a  woman 
of  property,  of  superior  undentanding,  and  elegant  manners.  She  was 
not  his  housekeeper,  as  has  been  erroneously  stated.  Hia  housekeeper 
was  Mra.  Brent,  who  by  a  second  marriage  became  Mn.  Ridgeway. 

Swift  in  his  youth  was  considered  handsome :  he  was  tall,  muscular, 
and  well  made ;  his  oomplexion  was  dark,  and  his  look  heavy,  but 
Pope  says  that  his  ''  eyes,  which  were  azure  as  the  heavens,  had  an 
expression  of  peouliar  acuteness."  His  face  was  generally  expressive 
of  the  stem  decision  of  his  character.  He  never  laughed,  and  seldom 
smiled,  and  when  he  did  smile  it  was 

"  As  if  he  mook'd  himself,  and  scorn'd  hit  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything.*' 

In  his  person  he  was  scmpuloualy  dean;  in  his  habits  he  was  vagular; 
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ne  was  a  atrict  economist  of  time  and  money,  and  kept  minute 
accounts  of  tho  expenditure  of  both ;  he  used  much  exerciae,  both 
walking  and  riding;  he  drank  wine  daily,  but  never  to  ezceaa;  in 
rating  he  appeara  to  have  been  somewhat  of  an  epicure.  In  his 
disposition  he  was  social;  and  when  his  company  pleaaed  him  his 
oonversation  was  delightful,  abounding  in  anecdote,  and  rather 
distinguished  for  liTolioesi  and  humour  than  for  aeriousneaa.  In 
repartee  he  was  considered  unrivalled.  He  had  peculiarities  of 
manner,  which  however  were  not  constant  and  habitual,  but  generally 
arose  from  the  indulgence  of  some  occasional  whim.  From  the  time 
of  his  admission  into  Trinity  College  he  had  mixed  much  in  society, 
generally  of  the  beat  kind  :  he  was  an  observer  of  society  of  a  lower 
kind,  but  he  never  willingly  mixed  with  it.  He  spoke  in  public  with 
force  and  fluency.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  his  character  was 
pride — a  complete  oonsdousneaa  and  appreciation  of  the  value  of  the 
power  which  he  had  acquired  by  a  aevere  course  of  atudy  and  observa- 
tion, combined  aa  it  was  with  a  determination  of  purpoae  which  no 
danger  could  intimidate,  and  which  turned  aside  from  no  labour 
necessary  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  aim&  He  was  thoroughly 
honest,  but  hia  honesty  was  often  oombined  with  a  straightforward 
bluntneas  which  was  offensive  to  faatidiousneas  and  vanity.  In  spite 
of  the  sternness  of  his  character,  which  was  often  indeed  more  in 
appearance  than  reality,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  feeling,  devotedly 
attached  to  his  friends,  and  active  in  promoting  their  interests ;  nor 
were  his  friends  less  attached  to  him. 

There  waa  much  appearance  of  paradox  in  Swift'a  character,  which 
often  arose  from  his  assuming,  in  speakiog  and  writing,  a  character 
which  did  not  belong  to  him.  He  hated  hypocrisy,  be  hatted  the 
assumption  of  virtue,  and  he  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Thus 
the  levity  of  manner  with  which  he  censured  the  corruptions  of 
Christianity  induced  many  to  auppose  that  he  waa  not  a  Christian : 
and  the  tone  of  misaathropy  which  pervadea  many  of  hia  writinga  was 
ill  suited  to  the  real  character  of  one  who  annually  expended  a  third 
part  of  hia  income  in  well-directed  charity ;  who,  of  the  first  5002. 
he  had  to  apare,  formed  a  loan  fund  for  the  uae,  without  intereat,  of 
poor  tradesmen  and  others;  who  was  a  warm  and  steady  friend,  a 
liberal  patron,  and  a  kind  master.  He  who  always  spoke  of  Ireland 
as  a  country  hateful  to  him,  was  yet  the  firm,  fearleaa,  and  conatant 
asaertor  of  her  righta  and  protector  of  her  liberties.  Johnaon  apeaks 
of  hia  love  of  a  ahilling.  Habita  of  strict  economy  have  given  many  a 
man  the  appearance  of  loving  a  shilling  who  thinks  notlung  of  giving 
away  pouoda.  We  have  apoken  of  the  use  which  he  made  of  hia 
money :  in  the  obtaining  of  it  he  was  no  less  free  from  sordidness. 
Of  the  numerous  works  which  he  published,  most  of  which  were 
extremely  popular,  it  is  doubtful  if  he  ever  received  for  any  one  a 
single  shilling  of  direct  remuneration.  Pope  obtained  aometbing  for 
Swift'a  ahare  of  the  '  Miscellanies,'  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
he  directed  his  friend,  who  did  love  a  shilling,  to  keep  the  sum  for 
his  trouble. 

Swift's  conduct  towards  Stella  and  Vanessa  is  that  part  of  his 
character  of  which  least  can  be  said  by  way  of  justification.  We  have 
given  the  details  of  that  conduct  briefly,  and  leave  the  reader  to  draw 
hia  own  concluaions. 

In  hia  political  principles  he  was  rather  a  Whig  than  a  Tory,  but 
party,  aa  a  distinction  which  prevents  the  intercourse  of  individuals, 
he  regarded  with  dislike  and  scorn.  He  approved  of  triennial  parlia- 
ments, nay  annual  parliaments;  he  was  the  defender  of  popular 
rights,  and  frequently  exposed  himself  to  danger  in  defending  them ; 
he  was  a  steady  advocate  of  constitutional  freedom.  His  hatred  of 
tyranny  was  almoat  a  passion.  The  oppression  which  he  saw  prac- 
tised in  Ireland  waa  one  chief  cause  of  hia  dialike  to  living  in  that 
country.  He  waa  vexed  to  see  the  tame  aubmiaaion  with  which  the 
Iriah  yielded  to  the  tyranny  of  their  rulera.  He  always  spoke  of  his 
residence  in  Ireland  as  an  exile,  and,  with  intense  bitterness  of  feeliog, 
of  himself  as  one  condemned  to  die  there  "  like  a  poisoned  rat  in  a 
hole."  The  separation  from  his  friends  in  England  certainly  con- 
tributed to  produce  this  feeling. 

In  his  religious  principles  he  was  a  violent  high-church  bigot  He 
would  admit  of  no  toleration  either  of  Roman  Catholics  or  of  IHssenters 
as  a  body,  and  Jews  he  classed  with  infidels.  But  he  did  not  extend 
these  intolerant  principles  to  individuals  Probably  he  did  not  know 
that  Bolingbroke  waa  an  infidel,  but  he  did  know  that  Pope  was  a 
Roman  Catholic. 

Swifb'a  acquaintance  with  the  Ghreek  and  Latin  writers  was  extensive, 
but  not  profound.  French  he  wrote  and  spoke  wiUi  facility,  and  he 
uoderstood  Italian.  He  was  well  read  in  Chaucer  and  Hilton,  but 
never  mentions  Shakspere,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  had  a  copy  of 
hia  works.  His  acquaintance  with  English  prose  writers  was  chiefly 
among  the  historians,  especially  Clarendon. 

Swift,  almost  beyond  any  other  writer,  is  distinguished  for  originality. 
He  was  an  observer  for  himself,  and  was  disdainful  of  obligation  for 
anything  but  such  facts  as  were  not  within  his  reach.  His  modes  of 
combining  and  comparing  those  facts,  whether  ludicrous  or  serious, 
were  always  his  own. 

As  a  prose  writer,  his  style  is  distinguished  by  plunness,  simplicity, 
and  perspicuity ;  it  is  sometimes  ungrammatical  and  often  heavy,  but 
is  occasionally  forcible  and  pointed.  As  to  his  numerous  political 
tracts,  when  they  had  i^coomplished  the  end  for  which  they  were 


written,  he  oared  no  more  about  them ;  and  most  readers  now  care  as 
little.    He  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  at  all  ambitioas  of  tha  reputa- 
tion of  an  author.    His  object  in  writing  was  to  produce  an  eSSedt 
upon  l^e  public,  or  to  please  hia  friends.    The  object  onoe  attained,  he 
thought  no  more  about  the  means  by  which  it  had  been  aeoompliahed. 
His  letters,  of  which  a  great  number  have  been  published,  are  excel- 
lent specimens  of  that  species  of  composition ;  written,  without  any 
view  to  publication,  either  to  keep  up  the  intercouraa  of  friend^ip 
or  for  purpoaea  of  buaineaa,  they  abound  in  practical  good  sense; 
clear,  unaffected,  unembelliahed,  with  occasional  touches  of  wit  and 
humour,  auch  as  appear  to  have  arisen,  without  being  sought  for,  in 
the  writer's  mind  at  the  moment  of  writing.    A  few  of  his  Sermoas 
have  been  published ;  they  are  of  the  most  plain  and  practical  cha- 
racter*   As  a  party  writer,  he  used  no  arms  but  such  as  are  considered 
fair  in  that  species  of  warfare.    He  was  not  one  of  those  who  make 
false  statements;    he  was  no  assailant  of  virtuous  charaoter.    The 
vices  and  the  faults  of  those  public  men  to  whom  he  was  opposed 
were  censured  with  unsparing  severity,  or  covered  with  ridicule ;  hot 
the  men  were  such  as  Wharton  and  Wood  and  Bettesworth..     Men  of 
less  objectionable  character  were  touched  more  lightly. 

Swift's  permanent  reputation  as  a  prose  writer  is  likely  to  depeod, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  upon  his  humorous  pieces,  but  chiefly  upon 
his  '  Gulliver's  Travels.'  For  this  satirical  romance  ho  derived  hmts 
from  Lucian,  Bergerac,  and  Rabelais;  but  he  derived  nothing  more 
than  hints.  His  claim  to  originality  is  unaffected  by  any  resemblaooe 
which  his  romance  bears  to  these  sources.  The  style  of  the  work  ia 
an  admirable  imitation  of  the  plain,  dry,  and  minute  atyle  of  the  old 
voyagers,  such  as  Dampier ;  and  the  character  of  Gulliver  himself,  as  a 
representative  of  this  claaa,  ia  never  for  a  moment  lost  sight  oL  The 
work  consists  of  four  voyages.  The  Voyage  to  lilliput  ia  for  the 
moat  part  a  satire  on  the  manners  and  usages  of  the  court  of  George  L 
The  Voyage  to  Brobdingnog  ia  a  more  extended  aatire  on  the  politica  of 
Europe  generally.  These  two  voyages  are  indisputably  the  most 
delightful  parts  of  the  book ;  and  are  read  by  most  readers  with  great 
pleasure  aa  mere  tales,  with  auch  admirable  skill  ia  an  air  of  truth  and 
reality  thrown  over  the  narrative.  The  Flying  lalaod  ia  a  satire 
directed  against  speculative  philoaophy,  especially  mathematics.  For 
this  part  of  his  task  Swift  was  but  poorly  qualified,  and  except  that 
part  which  is  aimed  at  projectors  and  quadca,  the  satire  for  the  meet 
part  falla  harmless.  The  fourth  voyage,  in  which  Gulliver  gets  among 
the  Houyhnbnma  and  Taboos,  is  an  exaggerated  satire  on  the  vices  of 
mankind.  The  fiction  is  in  itself  unnaturally  impossible,  and  the 
details  are  sometimes  disgustingly  filthy. 

Swift's  poems  are  not,  properly  speioJung,  poetry,  nor  is  Swift  a 
poet ;  his  imagination  ia  not  of  the  kind  which  produces  poetry ;  it  ia 
not  filled  with  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  nature,  but  with  the  petty 
detaila  of  artificial  life;  he  is  a  satirist  of  the  first  class;  as  a  poetic^ 
deacriber  of  manners,  he  has  never  been  excelled :  as  a  poetical 
humourist  he  almost  stands  alone ;  indeed  the  most  delightful  of  his 
poems  are  those  in  which  he  expresses  the  notions  and  uses  the 
language  of  aome  aasumed  character,  aa  in  '  Mrs.  Harris's  Petition.'  In 
this  species  of  humour  he  had  no  model,  and,  with  the  exception  of 
Thomas  Hood,  no  imitator  has  ever  approached  him.  Of  the  general 
atyle  of  hia  poema.  Dr.  Johnaon  remax'ka  that  *'  the  diction  is  correct, 
the  numbers  are  smooth,  and  the  rhymes  exact.  There  seldom  ocean 
a  hard-laboured  expreaaion  or  a  redundaut  epithet.  All  his  venes 
exemplify  his  own  definition  of  a  good  style— they  oonsist  of  proper 
words  in  proper  placea." 

SWIFT,  DEANE,  was  the  grandson  of  Godwin  Swift,  the  eldest  of 
the  uncles  of  the  Dean  of  St  Patrick's.  The  Christian  name  of  Deans 
waa  derived  from  his  grandmother,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Admiral 
Deane,  who  served  the  Commonwealth  during  the  civil  wars.  Ha 
studied  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  afterwards  resided  at  Goodrich 
in  Herefordshire.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Whiteway  by  her 
first  husband,  the  Rev.  T.  Harrison.  Deane  Swift  wrote  an  '  Essay 
upon  the  Life,  Character,  and  Writinga  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift;  inter* 
apersed  with  some  ocoaaional  Animadversiona  upon  the  Remarks  of  a 
late  critical  Author,  and  upon  the  Observationa  of  an  anonymous 
Writer  on  these  Remarks ;  to  which  is  added  that  Sketch  of  Dr.  Swift's 
Life,  written  by  the  Dr.  himself,  which  was  lately  presented  by  the 
Author  of  this  Essay  to  the  Univeraity  of  Dublin,'  8vo,  London,  1755. 
He  alao  publiahed  '  The  Worka  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift,  Dean  of  Si 
Patrick's,  collected  and  revised  by  Deane  Swift^  Bsq*,  of  Goodridi  in 
Herefordshire,'  12mo,  London,  1765,  about  20  vols.  Deane  Swift  con- 
tributed a  portion  of  correspondence  to  Nichols's  edition  of  Swift's 
Works,  19  vok.  8vo.    He  died  at  Worcester,  July  12,  1783. 

SWIFT,  THEOPHILUS,  was  the  son  of  Deane  Swift,  and  was  bom 
at  Goodrich  in  Herefordshire.  He  wrote  '  The  Gamblers,'  a  poem, 
4to;  'The  Temple  of  Folly,'  in  4  cantos,  London,  1787;  'Poetical 
Addresses  to  his  Majesty,'  ito,  1788;  'Letter  to  the  King  on  the 
Conduct  of  Colonel  Lennox,*  4to,  1789.  His  remarks  in  this  letter 
gave  offence  to  Colonel  Lennox,  who  demanded  satisfaotion,  and  a 
duel  was  the  consequence,  in  which  Swift  received  a  pistol  wound. 
In  the  year  1790  a  man  lurked  at  night  in  the  streets  of  London,  and 
wounded  femalea  with  a  sharp  instruments  He  escaped  detection  for 
some  Ume,  and  the  public  called  him  '  The  Monster.'  A  person  of  the 
name  of  Williams,  an  artificial-flower  maker,  was  at  length  arrested, 
tried,  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  six   mon^'  imprisonmenk 
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Tbeophilus  Swift  seems  to  have  thought  that  this  man  was  innooent, 
and  exerted  himself  both  at  the  trial  and  afterwards^  to  prove  his 
innocence.  He  wrote  a '  Vindication  of  Renwick  Williams^  commonly 
called  the  Monster/  London,  1790.  Theophilas  Swift  wrote  an 
'  Essay  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Rhyme/  which  was  printed  in  the 
'Transactions'  of  the  Irish  Academy,  vol.  iz.,  1801 ;  and  in  1811  he 
published  at  Dublin  '  Mr.  Swift's  Correspondence  with  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Dobbin  and  his  Family/  Scott's  edition  of  Swift's  Works  contains 
several  communications  from  Theophilua  Swift  He  inherited  from 
his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Whiteway,  a  considerable  estate  in  the  county 
of  Limerick.    He  died  in  Ireland,  in  the  summer  of  1815. 

SWINBURNE,  HENRY,  an  English  traveUer,  was  born  in  May 
1752.  He  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  John  Swinburne,  Bart,  of 
Capheaton,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  of  an  ancient  Roman 
Catholic  family.  He  received  his  education  at  the  monastic  seminary 
of  Lacelle,  in  France,  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  the  study  of 
ancient  and  modem  literature  and  in  drawing.  By  the  death  of  his 
eldest  brother,  he  became  possessed  of  an  annuity  and  of  a  small 
estate  at  Hamsterley,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  was  thus  placed 
in  independent  circumstances.  He  now  set  out  on  a  tour,  in  which  he 
visited  Turin,  Genoa,  Florence,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  improving 
himself  on  his  route  in  the  knowledge  of  works  of  art  and  in  drawing. 
On  his  way  home  through  Paris,  he  became  acquainted  with  and 
married  Miss  Baker,  daughter  of  the  then  solidtorgeneral  of  the  West 
Indies,  and,  returning  to  England,  resided  with  her  some  time  at  his 
estate  at  Hamsterley,  where  he  amused  himself  with  gardening  and 
laying  out  grounds.  He  soon  recommenced  travelling,  and  reached 
Paris,  in  March  1774 ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  proceeded 
to  Bordeaux,  and,  after  spending  a  year  in  the  south  of  France^ 
accompanied  his  friend  Sir  Thomas  Gasooigne  on  a  tour  in  Spain; 
they  travelled  along  the  coast  from  Barcelona  to  Cadii,  and  thence 
through  the  interior  to  Madrid,  Burgos,  and  Bayonne,  where  they 
arrived  in  June  1776.  At  the  close  of  this  year  Swinburne,  in  com- 
pany  with  his  wife,  left  Marseille  for  Naples.  He  remained  in  Italy 
till  June  1779,  during  which  period,  after  staying  a  year  at  Naples,  at 
the  court  of  Ferdinand  IV.,  he  visited  Sicily,  Rome^  Florence,  and 
Turin,  whence  he  returned  to  France.  About  this  time  he  published 
an  account  of  his  Spanish  tour  in  a  series  of  letters,  and  spent  the 
latter  part  of  the  year  1779  in  England.  The  next  year  he  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy  to  Vienna,  where  he  was  received  with 
much  kindness  by  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa,  and  her  son  Joseph  II. 
He  was  sgain  in  England  in  1781,  and  in  1788  set  out  for  Paris  to  seek 
indemnity  from  the  French  government  for  the  loss  of  his  West  India 
property,  which  had  been  devastated  during  the  war.  Through  the 
favour  of  Maria  Antionette,  he  obtained  in  compensation  a  grant  of 
land  in  the  island  of  St.  Vincent,  the  value  of  which  was  however 
much  reduced  on  the  cession  of  the  island  to  Great  Britain.  In  1786 
Swinburne  a^in  went  to  Paris,  and  returned  in  1788. 

After  havmg  long  solicited  a  diplomatic  appointment  from  the 
British  government,  he  was  appointed,  in  1796,  commissioner  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  cartel  then  proposed  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners* 
of-war  between  France  and  England.  In  the  performance  of  this 
service  great  difficulties  occurred  from  the  refusal  of  the  French  to 
give  up  Sir  Sidney  Smith ;  and,  after  long  and  fruitless  negoeiations, 
Swinburne  was  finally  recalled  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1797.  His 
latter  years  were  saddened  by  the  loss  of  his  son,  who  was  shipwrecked 
on  his  way  to  Jamaica,  and  by  the  diminution  of  his  fortune,  which 
induced  him,  in  1801,  to  accept  the  offices  of  vendue  master  in  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  and  commissioner  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Danish  islandsi  After  a  few  months'  residence  at  Triuidad,  Swinburne 
fell  a  victim  to  the  climate,  April  1, 1803. 

His  works  are — 'Travels  through  Spain  in  the  years  1775  and  1776/ 
8vo,  London,  in  a  series  of  Letters ;  '  Travels  in  the  Two  Sicilies  in  the 
Years  1777, 1778, 1779,  and  1780 ; '  and  a  Correspondence  extending 
from  the  year  1 774  to  that  of  his  'death,  edited  by  Charles  White,  Esq., 
under  the  title  of  the  '  Courts  of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Last 
Century,'  2  vols.,  8vo,  London,  1841.  This  publication  contains  many 
curious  details  concerning  the  courts  of  Louis  XV.  and  Louis  XVL, 
and  the  most  stirring  periods  of  the  French  Revolution.  Swinburne 
is  a  lively  and  sensible  writer ;  he  deeeribes  everything  in  an  easy, 
unaffected,  and  sometimes  forcible  style ;  he  is  an  attentive  observer 
of  national  characteristics,  and  has  selected  with  judgment  such 
anecdotes  and  incidents  as  best  illustrate  Uie  manners  of  different 
countries. 

SWITHIN,  SAINT,  seventeenth  Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  bom 
in  the  early  pnrt  of  the  9th  century,  but  the  exact  year  is  not  ascer- 
tained. He  was  ordained  priest  in  830  by  Helmstan,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  was  soon  after  appointed  by  King  Egbert  his  chaplain, 
and  tutor  to  his  son  Ethelwulf.  In  the  reign  of  the  latter  he  became 
chancellor,  and  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  Alfted,  whom  he 
accompanied  to  Rome.  The  services  rendered  by  Swithin  to  Ethel- 
wulf in  the  direction  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  his  kingdom  were 
rewarded  by  his  elevation  in  852  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Helmstan.  He  Is  supposed  to  have  been  the  originator 
of  the  payment  of  *  Peter-pence'  to  Rome,  though  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  this  tribute  had  an  earlier  origin,  and  also  to  have  pro- 
cured the  first  act  of  the  Wittenagemot  for  enforcing  the  universal 
payment  of  tithes. 
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William  of  Malmeebury  says  of  St  Swithin  that  "  he  was  a  rich 
treasure  of  all  virtues,  aud  that  those  in  which  he  took  most  delight 
were  humility  and  charity  to  the  poor."  He  adds,  that  he  built  several 
churches,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  spiritual  administra- 
tion of  his  diocese ;  in  his  frequent  visitations  of  it  he  travelled  with 
his  clergy  on  foot,  and  for  the  most  part  by  night,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  suspicion  of  ostentation.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Ethelbert,  on 
the  2nd  of  July  862.  His  last  request  was  that  he  should  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Winchester,  "  ubi  cadaver  et  pedibus  prasteieun- 
tium  et  Btilllcidiis  o  ccolo  rorantibus  asset  obnoxium."  Within  a 
century  afterwards,  his  name  having  been  admitted  into  the  calendar 
as  that  of  a  canonised  saint,  it  was  resolved  to  transfer  his  remains  to 
the  cathedral,  and  to  place  them  in  a  magnificent  shrine  prepared  for 
the  purpose  by  King  Egbert  The  translation,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  15th  of  July,  was  delayed  for  forty  days  in  conse- 
quence of  the  severe  rainy  weather  which  occurred,  and  hence  arose 
tho  well-knoirn  tradition  that  if  it  rain  on  St.  Swithin's  day  there  will 
be  rain  for  forty  days  after.  In  France  the  day  of  the  festival  of 
St.  Qeryais  (June  19th)  is  marked  by  a  similar  superstition.  These 
superstitions  are  not  however  altogether  unfounded  on  facts,  experi- 
ence having  shown  that  whenever  a  wet  season  sets  in  about  the  end 
of  June  to  the  middle  of  July,  it  generally  continues  for  a  consider- 
able period,  and  that^  in  a  majority  of  our  summers,  a  rainy  sesson  of 
about  forty  days  comes  on  nearly  at  the  time  indicated  by  the  tra- 
dition of  Saint  Swithin. 

The  festival  of  St.  Swithin  in  the  Roman  Martyrology  is  the  2nd  of 
July,  the  day  of  his  death ;  but  in  England  it  was  celebrated  on  the 
15th  of  July,  the  day  appointed  for  the  translation  of  Us  reUcs  to  the 
Cathedral  of  Winchester. 

SYDENHAM,  CHARLES  EDWARD  POULETT  THOMSON, 
LORD,  was  the  son  oi  John  Poulett  Thomson,  Esq.,  of  Waverley  Abbey 
and  Roehampton  in  Surrey,  tho  head  of  the  mercantile  firm  of  J. 
Thomson,  T.  Bonar,  and  Co.,  which  had  been  long  one  of  the  most 
eminent  houses  engaged  in  the  Russian  trade.  Mr.  John  Thomson, 
who  assumed  the  name  of  Poulett  by  sign-manual,  in  1820,  in  memory 
of  his  mother,  married,  in  1781,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Dr.  Jacob  of 
Salisbury,  and  by  her  he  had  a  family  of  nine  children,  of  whom  the 
subject  of  the  present  notice,  bom  at  Waverley  on  the  ISth  of  Sep- 
tember 1799,  was  the  yoimgest.  There  were  two  elder  sons,  Andrew 
and  Qeoige,  of  whom  the  latter,  now  George  Poulett  Scrope,  Esq.,  is 
the  present  member  for  Stroud,  and  the  author  of  *  Prineiplea  of 
Political  Economy,'  12mo,  1833,  and  of  *The  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham,' 
8vo,  1843. 

Lord  Sydenham  was  never  at  any  public  school  or  university ;  and 
he  left  his  native  country  at  the  ago  of  sixteen,  to  be  placed  ii  his 
father's  house  of  business  at  St.  Petersburg,  then  under  the  chief 
direction  of  his  eldest  brother.  He  returned  to  EngUnd  in  ill-health 
in  1817;  then  made  a  tour  to  the  south  of  France,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy ;  after  which  he  took  his  place  in  his  father's  counting-honse  in 
London,  in  the  summer  of  1819.  In  the  spring  of  1821  he  was  again 
sent  out  to  St  Petersbofg,  this  time  as  a  putner  in  the  firm ;  and  here 
he  remained  for  two  years.  The  greater  part  of  the  winter  and  spring 
of  1823-24  he  spent  in  Vienna ;  whence  returning  by  Paris  to  Eng- 
land, ho  assumed,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother  Andrew,  the  chief 
conduct  of  the  business  in  London. 

Sanguine,  ambitious,  and  self-confident,  ha  involved  himself  to 
some  extent  in  the  American  mining  speculations  of  1825.  Meanwhile 
he  had  become  intimate  with  young  Mr.  Bentham  and  Mr.  James  Mill, 
with  Mr.  Warburton,  Mr.  Hume^  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  Bowring,  and  Mr. 
M'Culloch,  and  had  set  his  heart  upon  entering  public  life.  He 
obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for  Dover,  after  an  expensive  contest,  at 
the  general  election  in  the  summer  of  1826.  His  rise  from  this  date 
was  very  rapid.  Voting  steadily  with  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Opposition,  he  spoke  but  seldom,  and  almost  exclusively  upon  com- 
mercial questions.  On  the  first  occasion  however  on  which  he  delivered 
himself  at  any  length,  in  a  debate  on  the  state  of  the  shipping  interest^ 
on  the  7th  of  May  1827,  he  made  a  very  favourable  impression  on  the 
House,  and  had  the  gratification  of  being  warmly  complimented  by 
Mr.  Hnskisson.  After  this^  whenever  he  rose  he  was  listened  to  with 
attention.  He  was  again  returned  for  Dover  in  1830 ;  and  when  the 
Whigs  came  into  power,  in  November  of  that  year,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  offices  of  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of  TVade  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Navy.  He  was  returned  again  for  Dover  after  his  acceptance 
of  office,  and  also  to  the  succeeding  parliament,  which  met  in  June 
1831.  At  the  general  election  in  December  1832,  he  was  returned 
both  for  Dover  and  for  Manchester ;  he  elected  to  sit  for  tho  latter 
plaoe ;  and  continued  to  represent  Manchester  as  long  as  he  remained 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  Meanwhile  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
ministry  in  June  1834,  occasioned  by  the  secession  of  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson  was  made  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  In  the  room  of  Lord  Auckland,  who  was  removed 
to  the  Admiralty  ;  and  on  the  recovery  of  power  by  his  party  in  April 
1835,  after  Sir  Robert  Peel's  short  administration,  he  resumed  that 
office  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  So  early  as  in  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1886,  if  there  be  no  misprint  of  the  date  in  Mr.  P.  Scrope  s  narrative^ 
it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  remove  him  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  order  to  relieve  him  from  the  fatigues  of  the  long  night  sittbgs  in  tha 
Commons^  under  which  his  health  was  already  beginning  to  break  down; . 
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but  ciroamstances,  it  U  added,  for  a  time  put  a  atop  to  tfaia  plan.  At 
last,  towmrda  the  doae  of  the  aeiaion  of  1839,  on  the  elevation  of  Mr. 
Spring  Hice  to  the  peerage,  he  waa  offered  hia  choice  between  the 
chauc«'Uor8hip  of  the  exchequer  and  the  government  of  Ganiida ;  and 
accepted  the  latter.  He  waa  awom  into  his  new  office  before  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  2dth  of  August;  he  left  England  on  the  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  landed  at  Quebec  on  the  19th  of  October.  Of  his  admi- 
niatrMtion  in  Canada,  which  waa  highly  suoceBafi.l,  Mr.  Scrope  baa 
published  a  very  full  narrative,  which  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Murdoch, 
the  civil  secretaiy.  In  August  1840,  the  governor-general  was  raised 
to  the  peenig-'  by  the  title  of  Baron  Sydenham,  of  Sydenham,  in  Kent, 
and  Toronto,  in  Canada.  But  on  the  4th  of  September  1841,  while 
in  a  weak  state  of  health,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  thrown  from 
his  horse,  which  stumbled  and  fell  upon  him,  and  to  sustain  a  fracture 
of  the  principal  bono  of  his  right  leg,  besides  other  serious  injuries ; 
and  his  death  followed  on  Sunday  the  19th  of  the  same  month.  The 
moat  remarkable  quality  that  Lnord  Sydenham  possessed  waa  great 
di>ci8ion  of  character,  arising  from  olearbeadedness  and  self'reliance. 
Hia  activity,  seal,  and  extensive  information  alio  made  him  an  excel- 
lent mnn  of  buainess,  and  hia  attractive  manners  added  to  his  value 
S8  a  partisan. 

SYDENHAM,  FLOYER,  waa  bom  in  1710,  and  waa  educated  at 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1734. 
Having  undertaken  the  laborious  and  unproductive  task  of  translating 
Plato  into  English,  he  issued  proposals  for  publishing  his  work  by 
subscription  in  1769,  accompanied  by  a  'Synopsis,  or  General  View  of 
the  Works  of  Plato.'  The  subscribers  were  few,  and  some,  it  is  said, 
fMiled  in  their  engagementa ;  and  after  a  life  of  labour  and  want  he 
died  in  old  age  (April  1,  1787),  imprisoned  for  a  debt  contracted  at 
the  eating-house  which  he  frequented.  Melancholy  as  was  his  end,  it 
was  honoured  in  its  results  ;  for  in  consequence,  "one  of  the  members 
of  a  club  at  the  Prince  of  WaUs  Coffee-House  proposed  that  it  should 
adopt  aa  ita  object  some  means  to  prevent  similar  afflictions,  and  to 
•flsiiit  deserving  authors  and  their  families  in  distress ;"  and  this  waa 
the  origin  of  Uiat  valuable  institution,  the  Literary  Fund,  from  an 
account  published  by  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken.  Sydenham 
la  therein  characterised  as  "a  man  revered  for  hia  knowledge,  and 
beloved  for  the  candour  of  his  temper  and  gentleness  of  his  manners." 

Between  1759  and  1780  Sydenham  published  traoslations  of  the  lo. 
Greater  and  Lesser  Hippias,  Banquet,  Rivals,  Mono,  First  and  Second 
Alcibiades,  and  Philebus,  with  notes  :  these  are  collected  in  three 
quarto  volumea.  These  versions  were  afterwards  included  by  Thomas 
Taylor  in  his  complete  translation  of  Plato,  1804,  revised,  and  with  a 
selection  of  the  notea.  Taylor  complaina,  while  paying  tribute  to 
Sydenham's  natural  powers,  that  from  early  prejudices,  and  the 
pressure  of  distress,  he  was  unequal  to  the  reception  and  explanation 
of  "Plato'amore  sublime  tenets.  His  traDslation  however  of  other 
parts,  which  are  not  so  abstruse,  is  excellent.  In  these  he  not  only 
presents  his  reader  faithfully  with  the  matter,  but  likewiae  with  the 
genuine  manner  of  Plato."    (Introduction.) 

Sydenham's  other  works  are—*  A  Dissertation  on  the  Doctrine  of 
Heraelitus,  so  far  as  it  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  by  Plato,'  1775; 
*Onomasticon  Theologicum,  or  an  Essay  on  the  Divine  Karnes, 
according  to  the  Platonic  Philosophy.' 

SYDENHAM,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  English 
physicians,  was  the  son  of  a  country  gentleman  at  Winford  Eagle  in 
Dorsetshire.  He  was  bom  therein  1624,  and  waa  admitted  a  commoner 
of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  in  1642.  The  occupation  of  that  city  aa  a 
garrison  by  Charlea  I.  interrupted  his  studies  for  a  time;  but  he 
returned  to  Magdalen  Hall  when  Oxford  was  given  up  to  the 
parliamentary  forces,  and  in  1648  he  took  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Physic. 

It  has  been  stated  that  Sydenham  served  for  some  time  in  the  royal 
army  during  the  commotions  of  the  civil  war;  but  this  assertion  rests 
on  no  good  authority,  and  all  Sydenham's  connections  belonged  to  the 
republican  party.  His  elder  brother  William  was  a  colonel  in  the 
parliamentary  army,  and  rose  during  the  commonwealth  to  the 
highest  posts.  It  waa  also  through  l£e  interest  of  his  party  that 
Sydenham  obtained,  about  1648,  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls'  College,  in 
the  place  of  a  person  who  had  been  ejected  for  his  royalist  opinions. 
He  pursued  his  studies  at  Oxford  for  some  years,  and  is  said  by  the 
famous  French  surgeon  Desault  to  have  visited  Montpellier,  where 
there  waa  a  medical  school,  which  then  enjoyed  a  very  high  reputation. 
Subsequently  he  quitted  Oxford,  and  having  taken  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Medicine  at  Cambridge,  he  became  a  licentiate  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  and  settled  in  London. 

He  aeon  rose  to  the  top  of  his  profession,  and  between  the  years 
1660  and  1670  had  a  more  extensive  practice  than  any  other  physician. 
This  success  must  have  been  entirely  due  to  himself,  for,  from  some 
oause  of  which  we  are  ignorant,  the  College  of  Physicians  aa  a  body 
were  hostile  to  him;  while  his  known  relatione  to  the  republican 
party  would  cut  off  court  patronage  or  favour.  After  suffering  for 
many  yean  from  the  gout^  he  died  on  the  29th  of  December  1689,  at 
hia  house  in  Pall  Mall,  and  waa  buried  in  the  aide  of  St.  James's 
•hnrch,  Westminster. 

In  1666  Sydenham  published  his  first  work,  which  consiBted  of 
observationa  upon  fevers.  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  treatise 
appeared  imder  •  new  name  in  the  year  167<^.    This  second  edition 


contained  his  remarks  on  the  small-pox  and  on  other  emptivv  feven, 
and  ia  remarkable  not  only  for  the  aing^ilarly  accurate  deseriptimi  c: 
symptoms,  but  also  for  the  recommendation  of  a  practice  dir&ctlr 
opposed  to  the  heating  and  stimulating  plan  of  treatment  which  tbfs 
universally  prevailed.  Remarks  on  the  epidemic  diae&Fea  of  Locdoe 
from  1676  to  1680 ;  a  treatise  on  dropsy  and  on  the  gout;  and  a  tnd 
on  the  rise  of  a  new  fever,  were  his  principal  other  publications 

From  the  nature  of  their  subjects,  we  cannot  here  enter  upon  ts 
examination  of  these  works;  but  it  is  worth  while,  in  the  case  cf  a 
man  who  acquired  such  high  eminence  aa  Sydenham,  to  inquire  wbt! 
were  the  causes  to  which  he  owed  his  great  celebrity.  He  wns  nnt  a 
learned  man,  and  his  works,  written  by  him  originally  in  Fngii^^ 
were  translated  into  Latin  before  publication  by  hia  friends  It. 
Mapletoft  and  Mr.  Havers.  He  constructed  no  brilliAnt  theory,  sni 
indeed  was  not  always  consistent  in  following  that  which  he  adopted 
Were  we  to  reckon  Sydenham  among  the  followers  of  smy  partsesls 
school,  it  would  be  among  those  of  the  chemical  physiciana,  vbo 
sought  for  the  causes  of  disease  in  a  supposed  fermentation  i:^ 
chemical  decomposition  of  the  fluids  of  the  body.  Sydenham  i 
method  of  treating  small-pox  however,  though  so  great  an  imp^cv^ 
ment  on  the  practice  which  then  prevailed,  waa  in  opposition  to  tLs 
theory  which  he  had  embraced.  But  his  chief  merit  consists  not  » 
much  in  bis  method  of  treatment,  which  ia  not  unfrequently  defectire, 
aa  in  his  singular  talent  for  observation.  The  pictures  which  be  has 
drawn  of  diseases  are  ao  accurate,  that  in  many  instances  it  would  t'A 
be  possible  to  improve  upon  them.  He  betook  himself  to  carefoEj 
noting  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  the  encouragement  of  hia  friesd 
Locke  assured  him  that  his  was  the  right  method  of  seeking  for 
truth.  This  it  is  which  constitutes  his  merit,  that,  in  an  age  (tf 
brilliant  theories,  he  applied  himself  to  questioning  Natare  henelf^ 
justly  thinking  that  though  "the  practice  of  physic  may  seem  to  tow 
from  hypotheses,  yet,  if  the  hypotheses  are  solid  and  true,  they  ii 
some  meaaure  owe  their  origin  to  practice."  By  treading  in  this  path, 
Sydenham  has  gained  a  name  which  will  last;  while  many,  his  enpe^ 
riors  in  learning,  perhaps  his  equals  in  genius,  are  forgotten,  or  mnes* 
bered  only  aa  instances  of  the  misapplication  of  great  gifts  to  Urijt 

Eurpose.  Sydeuham'a  works  have  passed  through  Tariooa  editi<a!, 
oth  in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent.  The  edition  entitiai 
'  Opera  Medica,'  published  at  Geneva,  in  2  vols,  4to,  in  1716,  is  pttUr- 
able  to  the  English  editions.  The  translation  of  his  works  by  Dr.  Swsa 
is  well  executed ;  the  best  edition  of  it  ia  that  of  Dr.  Wallis,  in  2  t<& 
8vo,  published  in  1789. 

SYDNEY.    [Sidney.] 

S YLBURG  (Latinised  SYLBURQIITS),  FREDERIC,  was  bon  a 
1636,  in  the  village  of  Wetter,  near  Marburg,  whence  he  geneidij 
calls  himself  Fredericus  Sylburgius  Veterensis.  His  father  waa  a 
farmer  in  middling  circumstances ;  but  the  son  received  a  good  edi- 
cation,  and  during  the  time  he  spent  at  the  University  of  Jena,  he 
chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  Greek  under  Khodomaosos. 
After  the  completion  of  his  academical  course,  he  had  the  managemcat 
of  several  public  schools,  first  that  of  Lich,  in  the  county  of  Solms,  and 
then  that  of  Keuhaus,  near  Worms.  But  he  had  no  particular  tiiiz^ 
for  the  business  of  teaching,  and  his  occupation  took  up  all  the  tkc^ 
which  he  wished  to  devote  to  literary  labours.  Accordingly  he  gxn 
up  his  post^  and  entered  into  a  connection  with  the  printer  Andrew 
Wechel,  of  Frankfurt-on-the-Mcdn,  for  whose  establishment  Sylborif^ 
undertook  to  edit  Greek  works.  He  continued  at  Frankfurt  unul 
1591,  when  he  went  to  Heidelberg,  and  formed  a  similar  connectioD 
with  the  printer  Hieronymus  Commelin.  In  both  places  Sylburg,  who 
had  the  superintendence  of  the  printing  of  all  Greek  works,  as  well  as 
the  preparation  of  them,  performed  these  duties  with  the  ntmost 
accuracy,  and  showed  an  extraordinary  critical  talent  in  the  notes 
which  accompanied  almost  all  his  editions.  He  thua  gained  grest 
celebrity,  and  the  Landgrave  of  Hessen  munificently  rewarded  him 
with  an  annual  pension  from  the  funds  of  the  University  of  Marbuig. 
Further  particulars  of  his  life  are  not  known.  He  died  at  Heidelbeig^ 
on  the  16 th  ciT  Februaiy  1596,  as  is  stated  on  his  tomb-atone,  which 
still  exists  at  Heidelberg. 

Sylhurg  waa  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  most  industrious  Greek 
scholars  of  the  16th  century,  and  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  such 
as  Caaaubon  and  De  Thou,  entertained  a  profound  admiration  for 
him.  He  wss  a  worthy  contemporary  of  Henry  Stephens,  whoee 
Thesaurus  of  the  Greek  language  contains  many  articles  by  Sylburg. 
The  editions  of  Greek  writers  by  Sj  Ibiurg  are  still  very  valuable,  aud  in 
critical  accuracy  they  are  not  inferior  to  thoM  of  Stephens,  althoogh 
they  are  not  so  beautifully  printed.  Some  of  hia  editions  have  ne?er 
yet  been  excelled.  His  first  publications  were  new  editions  of  some 
elementary  Greek  grammars  which  were  then  generally  used.  In 
1583  he  published,  at  Frankfurt,  in  one  volume,  folio,  his  edition  of 
Pausanias,  with  notes  by  himself  and  Xylander,  and  an  improved 
reprint  of  the  Latin  translation  by  Romulus  Amaaeua.  It  also  contains 
a  dissertation  by  Sylburg, '  De  Grammaticia  Pausanise  Anomalis.'  The 
whole  was  reprinted  in  1618.  Between  1584  and  1587  he  published 
at  Frankfurt  a  complete  edition  of  Aristotle,  in  11  parts,  or  5  toIb. 
4to.  This  edition  only  contains  the  Greek  text  with  the  various 
readings,  and  is  still  one  of  the  very  best  and  moat  correct  editioos  ot 
all  Aristotle's  works.  In  1585  he  edited  four  discourses  of  IsocFstes 
(ad  Demonicnm^  ad  Nicoolem,  Nioodesy  contra  Sophistaa),  8vO|  Frsnk- 
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furt  The  year  foUowiDg  tbere  appeared  by  him  the  first  complete 
edition  of  the  works  of  Dionysius  of  Halioamassus,  2  toIb.  folio, 
FrankiL  It  ooDtains  the  improved  Latin  translation  of  the  Roman 
Antiquities  by  Qelenius,  with  very  useful  notes  and  indices.  Thie 
edition  was  reprinted,  but  very  incorrectly,  in  2  vols,  folio,  Leipsig, 
1691.  From  1588  to  1590,  be  published,  at  Frankfurt,  in  8  vols, 
folio,  the  valuable  collection  of  ancient  writers  on  the  history  of 
Rome,  under  the  title  'Romano  Historia)  Scriptores,  Latini  et  Qrseci, 
addita  variantis  scriptum  notatione  et  notis.'  Vol.  i.  contains  the 
Fasti  Oapitolini,  Messala  Corvinus,  L.  Floros,  Yelleius  Paterculus,  S. 
Aurelius  Yictor,  S.  Rufus,  Eutropius,  Cassiodorus,  Jumandes,  and 
Julius  ExsuperantiuB.  YoL  ii.  con  to  ins  Suetonius,  the  Scriptores 
HistorisB  August®,  Ammianus  Maroellinus,  Pomponius  Laetus,  J. 
Bapt  Egnatius,  Ausonii  Epigrammata  in  Csesares,  Romanorum  Impe- 
ratorum  Catalogus,  and  Romanes  Urbis  Descriptio.  YoL  iii  contains 
the  Scriptores  Greoci  Minores  Historieo  Romans,  that  is,  the  Fasti 
Consulares  (Qreek  and  Latin),  PsQanius,  Xiphilinus,  Herodian,  Zosimus 
Julian's  Caesars,  Olympiodorus,  and  extracts  from  Suidas.  In  1590 
he  published,  at  Frankfurt^  in  4to,  the  work  of  the  grammarian 
ApoUonius, '  De  Syntaxi,  sen  Constmetione  Orationis.'  The  last  work 
that  he  published  in  the  establishment  of  Wechel  was  a  collection  of 
some  Greek  gnomic  poets,  *  Epicsa  Elegiacseque  Minorum  Poetarum 
GnomsB,  Gnece  et  Latine,'  8vo,  Frankf.,  1591.  A  second  and  much 
improved  collection  appeared  at  Heidelberg  in  the  year  of  Syl burg's 
death.  All  the  subsequent  editions  of  Sylburg  were  published  in  the 
pnnting  establishment  of  Commelin  at  Heidelberg.  In  1592  he  edited 
in  1  vol.  folio,  the  commentary  of  the  Apo^ypse,  by  Andreas 
Cretensis,  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  in  the  same  year  he  published  the 
editio  princepB  of  the  Greek  text  of  the  work  of  Theodoretus,  entitled 
'  Remedia  contra  Morbos  Greocos,'  with  the  Latin  translation  of  Zeno- 
bios  Acciajuoli,  and  notes  by  himself.  In  1592  he  also  edited  the 
complete  works  of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  with  notes,  folio ;  and  in 
1595,  in  folio,  all  the  works  of  Justin  the  Martyr.  This  edition  is 
founded  upon  that  by  Robert  Stephens  in  1551,  but  Sylburg  improved 
the  text^  and  added  very  useful  notes :  it  is  still  the  standard  edition. 
In  1594  he  edited  the  '  Etymologicum  Magnum,'  in  folio,  with  notea 
and  a  very  useful  index.  The  year  after  he  edited '  Saraoenica,  aive 
CoUectio  Scriptornm  de  Rebus  ao  Religione  Turcarum,  Grsece  et 
Latine,'  in  8vo.  Among  other  less  important  writers,  it  contains  a 
refutation  of  Mohammedanism  by  Enthymius  Zigabenus,  and  a  life 
of  Mohammed  by  an  anonymous  Greek  writer.  Sylburg,  on  his 
death,  left  in  manuscript  a  considerable  number  of  materials  which 
he  had  collected  for  an  edition  of  Herodotus,  and  which  were  after- 
wards made  use  of  by  Jungermann  in  Ida  edition  of  Herodotus^  folio, 
Frankfurt,  1608. 
,     (J.  G.  Jung,  Vita  Fredtriei  ByOmrgii,  8vo,  Berlebnrg,  1745.) 

SYLYE'RIUS,  son  of  Bishop  Hormisdas,  and  a  native  of  Campania, 
succeeded  Agapetus  as  bbhop  of  Rome  in  585.  Theodatus,  the 
Gothic  king  of  Italy,  is  said  to  have  influenced  his  election.  Soon 
after,  Belisarius  came  with  an  army  sent  by  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
defeated  the  Goths,  and  took  possession  of  Rome.  Yigilius,  a  deacon 
of  Rome,  intrigued  with  the  court  of  Constantinople  to  liave  Sylverios 
deposed,  on  the  pretence  that  he  favoured  the  Goths,  and  Sjlyerius 
was  accordingly  seized  by  order  of  Justinian,  and  sent  into  exile  to 
Patara  in  537,  where  he  died,  June  20,  538,  and  Yigilius  was  put  in  his 
place.    (Platina  and  Panvinio,  Le  Vite  dH  Pontefici,) 

SYLYESTER  L  succeeded  Melchiades  as  bishop  of  Rome  in  814. 
The  Christian  Church  was  now  in  the  ascendant  throughout  the 
Western  world,  under  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  Constantine. 
By  Constantino's  orders  a  council  was  assembled  at  Arelatnm  (Aries) 
in  314,  at  which  some  deputies  of  the  biiihop  of  Rome  were  presenlC 
and  in  which  the  Donatista  were  condemned.  Bat  the  principal 
event  of  Sy  Westerns  pontificate  was  the  great  council  of  Nicssa  in  825, 
which  defined  the  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  also  determined 
the  order  of  the  hierarchy  in  the  various  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  thereby  made  primate  over  the  sees  of  the  pro- 
vinces styled  SuborbioariiB,  which,  under  the  new  distribution  of  the 
empire  made  by  Constantine,  were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  VicariuB  Urbis,  or  imperial  vicar  of  Rome.  Sylvester  did  not 
repair  to  tbe  council,  but  sent  thither  two  presbyters  as  his  deputies, 
Vitus  and  Yincentius,  who  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  particular 
JiBtinction  or  post  of  honour  In  the  assembly.  The  story  of  the 
donation  made  by  Constantine  to  Pope  Sylvester  of  temporal  juris- 
diction over  the  suburbicarian  provinces  is  now  universally  rejected 
as  apocryphal ;  it  may  have  originated  from  the  church  chroniclers 
confounding  the  temporal  with  the  spiritual  jurisdictions. 

Constantine  made  a  short  residenoe  at  Rome  In  Sylvester^s  time  in 
326,  but  soon  left  it,  being,  it  seems,  dissatisfied  with  his  reception  by 
the  people.  [Conbtamtinos,  Flavius  Yalerios^  vol.  ii  coL  866.1 
The  papal  historians  speak  of  numerous  churches  raised  and  endowed 
by  Constantine  at  or  near  Rome. 

Sylvester  died  in  835,  and  was  sueoeeded  by  Marcus.  His  supposed 
epistles  and  decretals  are  now  considered  apocryphal* 

SYLYESTER  IL    [Qbrbket.] 

SYLYESTER,  styled  III.,  Antipope,  was  prochumed  pope  by  a 
faction  in  Rome  in  opposition  to  Benedict  IX.,  1044 ;  but  after  a 
few  weeks  a  fresh  tumult  at  Rome  drove  away  Sylvester,  and  reinstated 
Benedict 


SYLYESTER,  JOSHUA,  was  bom  m  1563.  He  appears  to  have 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  and  was  a  member  of  the  company  of 
merchant-adventurers  at  Stade,  for  whose  secretaryship  he  was  a  can- 
didate in  1597,  recommended  by  the  Earl  of  Essex.  He  seems  to 
have  always  remained  a  poor  man,  and  to  have  been  of  a  roving 
disposition.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  emigrated  to  Holland,  and 
died  at  Middelburg  in  1618.  Both  in  his  opinions  and  in  his  choice  of 
friends  he  was  strouKly  puritanical;  and  those  numerous  versified 
works,  chiefly  translations  from  the  French,  to  which  he  owed  his 
literary  reputation,  show  a  warmly  devotional  and  serious  tone  of 
feeling.  He  was  not  however  remiss  in  courting  the  patronage  of  the 
great.  To  King  James  YI.  he  addressed  many  adulatory  dedications ; 
and  it  was  probably  in  compliment  to  him  that  he  selected  the  topic 
of  one  of  his  original  poems,  which  is  thus  entitled :  '  Tobacco 
battered,  and  the  ^pes  shattered  (about  their  Ears  that  idly  idolize  so 
base  and  barbarous  a  Weed,  or  at  leastwise  over-love  so  loathsome  a 
Yanitie),  by  a  Yolley  of  holy  Shot  thundered  from  Mount  Helicon.* 
He  is  chiefly  known  now  on  account  of  the  obligations  said  to  have 
been  incurred  by  Milton  to  his  principal  tran&lation,  that  of  the 
'  Divine  Weeks  and  Works '  of  Du  Bartas.  [Bartab,  Du].  There  are 
two  collected  editions  of  Sylvester^s  works,  both  in  folio,  and  com- 
mencing with  the  translation  of  Do  Bartas.  Their  dates  are  1633  and 
1641.  The  second  of  them  contains  a  supplement  of  posthumous 
poems ;  among  which  is  that  tasteless  alteration  of  the  '  Sours  Errand,' 
which  caused  this  fine  poem  to  be  erroneously  attributed  to  Sylvester. 

SYL'VIUS, -ffiNEAS.    [PiusIL] 

SYMEON.  SETH.    [Simeon,  Skth.] 

SYMMACHUS  THE  SAMARITAN,  so  called  because  he  was  a 
native  of  Samaria,  and  at  first  also  of  tiie  Samaritan  religion.  He 
afterwards  became  a  Jew,  and  then  a  Christian  of  the  sect  of  the 
Ebionites.  The  time  in  which  he  lived  is  not  quite  certain,  though  it 
is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus, 
about  A.D.  200. 

Although  subsequently  to  the  Septuagint  two  other  Greek  trans- 
lations of  the  Old  Testament  had  been  made  by  Aquila  and  Theodo- 
tion,  Symmachus  undertook  the  same  task  again.  His  translation 
differed  in  many  points  from  those  of  his  predecessors,  but  it  was  held 
in  high  esteem,  and  is  often  referred  to  by  subsequent  writers:  it  i3 
espedally  praised  for  the  perspicuity  and  elegance  of  the  style 
Symmachus  himself  published  a  second  and  improved  edition  of  it. 
We  only  possess  a  few  fhtgments  of  this  translation,  which  are 
printed,  together  with  those  of  Aquila  and  Theodotion,  in  the  collec- 
tions of  Morinus  Drusius  and  Montfaucon.  Symmachus  also  wrote  a 
Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St  Matthew,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
endeavoured  to  establish  the  dogmas  of  the  Ebionites,  and  also  to  have 
attacked  Matthew's  genealogy  of  Christ. 

(Fabricius,  Bihlioth,  QraecOf  iii.,  p.  695,  &a;  SohoU,  Oetchiehie  der 
Qriech*  LUt,  iL,  p.  801,  fta) 

Among  the  scholiasts  on  the  comic  poet  Aristophanes  there  is  one 
whose  name  was  Symmachus;  some  specimens  of  liis  scholia  are 
extant    (Fabricius,  Biblioth,  Cfraeea,  iL,  p.  374,  n.  cc.) 

SY'MMACHUS,  QUINTUS  AURELIUS,  the  son  of  L.  Aurelius 
Avianus  Symmachun,  who  was  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  in  a.d.  365 
was  prefect  of  the  city  of  Rome.  (Ammian.  Marc.,  xvii  2 ;  Symmach., 
*Epist'L88.)  The  time  when  his  son  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus  was 
born  is  uncertain;  some  would  place  it  as  early  as  the  year  814, 
which  is  scarcely  credible.  As  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  Roman  families,  his  education  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  was  instructed  in  rhetoric  by  a  Gaul,  whose  name 
is  not  known.  (Symmach.,  'Epist'  ix.  86.)  In  370  he  was  pro- 
consul of  Africa,  and  fourteen  years  later,  884,  he  was  prefect  of  the 
city,  and  in  891  consul  with  Tatianus.  The  time  of  his  death  is 
uncertain,  though  it  is  evident  from  his  writings  that  he  was  alive 
in  404. 

Symmachus  was  a  man  of  ability  and  character,  and  during  the 
difBcult  and  dangerous  situations  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the 
events  of  the  time,  he  showed  a  degree  of  honesty  and  prudence  which 
are  rarely  met  with  in  the  history  of  those  times.  He  was  one  of  the 
last  great  bulwarks  of  paganism,  and  exerted  all  his  powers  to  prevent 
its  overthrow,  especially  during  the  period  of  his  prsstorship  of  the 
city.  We  still  possess  an  address  of  his  to  the  emperors  Yalentinia- 
nus,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius  (Symmach., '  Epist.'  x.  61),  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  emperors  not  to  remove,  the  altar  of 
victory  from  the  curia  Romans.  However,  his  exertions  were  fruitless, 
and  his  address  was  refuted  by  St  Ambrose.  His  assertion  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  the  cause  of  the  deuUne  of  the  empire  provoked 
many  Christians  of  his  own  and  of  subsequent  times  to  refute  the 
charge.  His  partiality  for  paganism  and  its  superstitions  arose  from 
his  general  attachment  to  the  institutions  of  bis  forefathers,  and 
his  sincerity  in  this  respect  was  acknowledged  even  by  his  adversaries. 
During  the  greater  part  of  his  life  be  was  actively  engaged  in  various 
branches  of  the  administration,  but  he  devoted  to  study  all  his  leisure 
time,  wliich  he  spent  in  retirement  in  some  of  his  numerous  country- 
seats. 

There  is  extsnt  a  collection  of  letters  by  him,  which  was  made  and 
published  by  his  son,  Q.  Flavius  Memmius  Symmachus,  who  was 
prefect  of  the  city  in  415,  after  the  death  of  his  father.  The  collection 
oonsista  of  ten  books ;  much  care  has  evidently  been  spent  upon  the 
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ityle,  and,  like  all  the  letter^writenof  that  time,  he  took  the  letters  of 
the  younger  Pliny  as  hia  model  The  style  is  concige  and  animated, 
but  is  far  from  the  natural  and  beautiful  simplicity  which  characterises 
the  letters  written  in  the  better  period  of  l^man  history.  Tet  the 
letters  of  Symmachus,  especially  those  of  the  tenth  book,  which  give  a 
full  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  as  prefect 
of  Rome,  and  also  contain  the  above-mentioned  address  to  the 
emperors,  are  of  peculiar  interest  in  regard  to  the  histoij,  constitution, 
and  administration  of  the  Roman  empire.  Many  pomts  connected 
with  these  subjects  and  with  the  histoiy  of  the  Roman  law  would 
be  entirely  unintelligible  to  os  without  these  letters.  Symmaohus 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  orator,  but  his  orations  are  lost, 
with  the  exception  of  some  fragments.  A.  Mai  discovered  fragments 
of  eight  orations  of  Symmachus  in  a  palimpsest  of  the  Ambrosion 
library  at  Milan,  which  he  published  under  the  title  '  Q.  Anrelii  Sym- 
machi  Octo  Orationum  ineditarum  partes.  Invenit  notisqua  dedaravit 
A.  Mai,'  Mediolani,  8vo,  1815.  (Reprinted  at  Frankfurt^  in  Svo,  1816.) 
Afterwards  some  other  fragments  of  the  orations  of  Symmachus  were 
discovered  in  a  palimpsest  of  the  Vatican  library,  which  are  printed  in 
an  appendix  to 'Juris  Civilis  Antejustinianei  ReliquisB  ineditse,'  &a, 
cura  A.  Mai,  Romeo,  8vo,  1823.  These  fragments  were  again  increased 
by  Peyron  with  some  new  ones  from  a  MS.  now  at  Turin.  They  are 
printeld  in  his  'Annotationes  ad  Inventarium  Bibliothecss  Bobbio- 
nensis,'  p.  182,  &o.  The  style  of  these  orations  is  on  the  whole  the 
same  aa  that  of  the  letters,  and  they  are  equally  valuable  as  histo- 
rical documents  for  the  history  of  the  empire  during  the  time  of 
Symmaohus. 

The  first  edition  of  the  letters  of  Symnxschos  appeared  at  Strasbnrg 
in  4 to,  1510.  This  edition  however  contains  only  817  letters,  whereas 
all  the  subsequent  editions  contain  965.  A  complete  edition  was 
published  at  Basel,  Svo,  1549.  After  this  there  followed  three  other 
important  editions;  one  by  Juretus,  Paris,  1580,  and  a  seoond  edition, 
4to,  1604,  with  notes;  the  second  by  Jac.  Lectius,  Geneva,  1587,  and 
reprinted,  Svo,  1599 ;  it  contains  the  notes  of  Juretus  with  some  by 
Lectius.  The  third  and  best  edition  is  that  by  C.  Scioppius,  Mogun- 
tio;,  4to,  1608.  Other  editions  are  that  of  Philip  Parens,  Neapoli 
Kemetum,  1617  and  1628 ;  reprinted  at  Frankfui*^  8vo,  1642,  and  that 
of  Leyden,  in  12mo,  1653. 

{Symm(ichi  Vita,  by  J.  Gothofredus,  in  the  edition  of  Parous;  Heyne, 
Oputc  AccuL  vi,  p.  15,  ftc;  J.  Gurlitt,  S^mana  in  Sj/mmachum, 
Hamburg,  4to,  1818 ;  Fabricius,  Billioth.  Lot.  ill,  p.  204,  fta ;  A. 
Mai,  in  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  Orations  of  Sym- 
mschus.) 

Besides  the  three  persons  of  the  name  of  SymmaohuB  mentioned 
above,  there  are  several  others  of  the  same  name  who  lived  about  or 
after  the  time  of  the  one  whose  name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
L.  Aurelius  Symmachns  was  consul  in  A.D.  880,  together  with  Galli- 
canus :  another  of  precisely  the  same  name  was  oonsul  with  Aetins,  in 
A.D.  446.  Q.  AureUus  Memmius  Symmaohus,  perhaps  a  grandson  of 
the  letter-writer  and  orator  Symmaishus,  was  consul  in  A.0.  485,  and 
was  the  father  of  Rustidana,  the  second  wife  of  Boethius.  (Alcimns 
AvituB,  <  Epist'  31 ;  Ennodins,  vil  25.)  His  grandson  Q.  Aurelius 
Anidus  Symmachus  was  oonsul  with  Boethius,  the  son  of  the  great 
Boethius,  in  a.d.  522. 

Besides  these  there  are  several  Latin  writers  of  the  name  of  Symma- 
chus, of  whom  however  nothing  is  known :  1.  Symmachus,  the  author 
of  an  historical  work  consisth^  of  several  books.  Jomandes,  in  his 
work  'De  Rebus  Geticis'  (c.  15,  fta),  quotes  a  long  extract  from  the 
fifth  book,  which  relates  to  the  history  of  the  emperor  Maximinns. 
2.  Several  poets  of  the  name  of  Symmachns :  one  is  simply  called 
Symmachus,  another  Q.  Aurelius  Symmachus,  and  a  third  Im  Aurelius 
Avianus  Symmachus.  Several  epigrams  of  these  poets  are  still 
extant, 

(Burmann,  Anthcl.  Lai.,  il  148 ;  H.  Meyer,  AfUholog.  Vder.  Laiin, 
Epigrammatum  tt  Potmat,,  i.,  p.  105,  ftc.) 

SY'MMACHUS,  a  native  of  Sardinia,  and  a  deacon,  was  elected 
bishop  of  Rome,  by  part  of  the  dergy,  a.d.  498,  after  the  death  of 
Anastasius  II.,  whilst  another  part  of  the  clergy,  supported  by  several 
senators,  elected  a  priest  called  Lanrentius.  The  matter  was  referrod 
to  Theodoric,  king  of  Italy,  who  dedded  in  favour  of  Symmachns.  The 
schism  however  continned  for  several  years,  and  In  the  year  500  the 
partisans  of  Laurentius  rose  in  arras,  and  a  great  tumult  took  place  at 
Rome,  in  which  much  blood  was  shed,  and  the  virgins  consecrated  to 
God  were  violated.  At  last  Theodoric  came  to  Rome^  and  convoked  a 
council,  502,  knovm  in  church  history  by  the  name  of  *  Concilium 
Palmare,'  in  which  Symmachus  cleared  himsdf  of  several  chaiges  of 
licentiousness  and  rapadty,  and  was  confirmed  in  his  see. 

Symmachus  is  sud  to  have  condemned  the  Manichssans,  and  burnt 
their  books  at  Rome^  He  wrote  an  apologetic  treatise,  in  which  he 
repelled  several  iosinuations  against  his  doctrines,  which  were  put 
forth  by  Anastasius  1.,  emperor  of  the  East^  and  at  the  same  time 
oensured  that  emperor  for  the  part  he  had  taken  in  &vour  of  Acacius^ 
the  late  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  had  opposed  the  decrees  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon.  Trasmund,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in  Africa, 
having  exiled  to  Sardinia  several  African  bishops,  Symmaohus  sent 
them  sssistanoe  from  Rome.  Symmachus  also  repured  and  embellished 
many  churches  at  Rome,  founded  hospitals,  and  ransomed  many 
slaves.    He  died  in  514,  and  was  succeeded  by  Hormisdas. 


STMONDS,    REAR-ADMIRAL    SIR    WILLI ABi,   C.a,    F.ICSl, 
Surveyor  of  the  Kavy,  was  born  on  the  24th  of  September  1762, 
entered  the  navy  at  an  early  age,  and  during  the  early  put  of  bia 
career  was  much  engaged  in  active  service  on  the  ooaste  of  Franee 
and  Spain,  and  in  the  West  Indies.    But  his  reputation  chiefly  rests 
upon  his  skill  as  a  naval  architect.    Notwithstanding  the  innovation 
in  established  usage  which  had  been  made  by  the  genius  and  vigour 
of  Seppings  [SspriNaa,  Sib  Robert]  destroying  the  force  of  those 
prescriptive  restraints  which  had  so  long  trammelled  the  older  ship- 
wrights, enterprise  in  naval  architecture  was  still  checked  by  the 
custom  of  building  ships  of  certain  dimensions,  which  had  been 
officially  establishea,  a  restriction  with  respect  to  tonnage  was  always 
imposed  on  constructors.    It  remained  for  Commander  Symonds  to 
procure  the  removal  of  this  restriction.    He  was  first  allowed,  but 
under,  it  is  said,  a  very  nnusual  and  restrictive  penalty,  to  opnaime^ 
a  corvette,  the  Columbine.    To  her  he  was  appointed,  December  4, 
1826,  and  so  great  was  the  success  which  attended  him  in  the  experl 
mental  cruises  he  made  during  the  next  twdve  months,  that  he  was 
advanced,  as  a  reward,  to  post-rank,  by  a  commission  bearing  date 
December  5,  1827.    In  these  cruises  the  sailing  qualities  of  Captain 
Symonds's  ship  were  compared  with  those  of  other  ships  oonstrueted 
respectively  by  Sir  Robert  Seppings,  the  School  of  Naval  Arohitectore, 
and  Captain  Hayes.    And  altnough  no  fact  directly  oondudve  to 
improvement  in  naval  architecture  was  established  by  these  and  sub- 
sequent trials,  it  was  found  that  great  superiority  in  oniisiog  was 
exhibited  by  the  Columbine,  and  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  Captain 
Symonds  were  farther  rewarded.    At  the  beginning  of  1831,  by  the 
munificence  of  the  late  (fourth)  Duke  of  Portland,  he  was  enabled  to 
build,  as  an  improvement  upon  the  Columbine,  ihe  lO-gon  brig  Pan- 
taloon, the  triumph  of  which  vessel  led  to  the  construction,  under  hid 
superintendence^  of  the  Vernon  50,  Vestal  26,  Snake  16,  and  other 
ships.    Improved   velodty  and  greater  stability,  obtained  by  great 
breadth  of  beam,  and  diminution  of  breadth  immediately  below  the 
water-line,  were  the  characteristics  of  these  new  vessels.    The  restric- 
tion arising  from  the  prescribed  limit  of  tonnage  was  first  broken 
through  in  the  case  of  the  Vernon,  which   Captain  Symonds  wss 
allowed  to  construct  free  from  that  impediment.    Andl,  even  whilst 
she  was  upon  the  stocks,  she  was  considered  to  present  such  excellent 
qualities,  that  it  was  deemed  Captain  Symonds  had  already  given 
sufficient  proof  of  his  skill  in  naval  architecture  to  be  entitled  to  the 
highest  post  and  responsibility  in  that  profession.    In  1882  on  the  9th 
of  June,  he  was  offered,  and  accepted,  the  office  of  Surveyor  of  the 
Navy,  in  succession  to  Sir  Robert  Seppings.    This  appointment  was 
associated  with  the  entire  removal  of  restriction  as  to  the  amount  of 
tonnage  in  ships  of  the  navy.    Captain  Symonds  therefore  had  liberty 
for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and  talent  in  designing  ships,  which  had 
not  been  granted  to  the  commissioners  or  surveyors  of  the  navy  before ; 
BO  that  he  might  at  once  build  ships  on  the  best  conditions  of 
excsUence  that  both  science  and  practice  had  yet  indicated.     This 
freedom  from  conditions  in  determining  the  dimendons  of  ships,  wai 
taken  ample  advantage  of  by  him;  havmg  a  great  principle  to  bring 
out  in  practice,  he  applied  it  with  a  decision,  which^  in  a  short  time, 
altered  the  general  character  of  no  inoonuderable  part  of  our  navy. 
He  had  the  merit  of  having  boldly  taken  the  lead  in  a  path  which 
future  constructors,  intending  to  carry  on  improvements  in  our  diips, 
may  pursue  with  the  highest  advantage.    Condderable  difference  of 
opinion  exiits  ss  to  the  vdue  of  the  totality  of  qualities  possessed  by 
Captain  Symonds's  ships ;  but  it  wss  remarked  in  1849,  two  yean 
after  he  had  retired  from  office,  that  of  the  180  vessels  of  different 
kinds,  built  during  the  period  of  dxteen  years,  for  which  he  was 
surveyor  of  the  navy,  and  all  upon  the  same  prindples  of  oonstruo- 
tion,  as  already  noticed,  and  as  originally  adopted  in  the  Pantaloon, 
none  had  foundered. 

Captain  Symonds  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  in  1836.  He 
had  received  the  thanks  of  the  Admirdty  m  1830  for  a  memoir  oon- 
taininff' Sailing  Directions  for  the  Adriatic  Sea ; '  and  again,  in  1837, 
for  "  the  valuable  qualities  of  his  several  ships,  and  for  improvements 
introduced  by  him  into  the  navy,"  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Sodety  on  June  4th,  1835,  and  nominated  a  C.R  of  the  Civil 
dividon  in  1848.  In  1854  he  became  a  Rear-Admind  on  the  retired 
list    He  died,  March  30, 1856,  on  his  voyage  from  Malta  to  Marseille. 

(CByme,  Naval  Biographical  JHctionary ;  Fincham,  SiMtory  i^ 
Naval  Architecture,  d:c.) 

STNCELLUS,  GEORGE  (Vtiipyios  2^ireX\ot),  was  a  monk  and 
abbot  at  the  end  of  the  8th  and  the  beginning  of  tiie  9th  century  after 
Christ  His  surname  was  given  him  from  his  being  the  'Synoellus' 
of  Taradus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who  died  in  A.D.  806w  George 
Synoellus  died  about  the  year  800. 

His  '  Chronography '  {'EnKoy^  xpoyaypa^t)  is  a  history  of  the 
world,  arranged  in  ohronological  order,  from  the  Creation  to  the  reign 
of  Diocletian.  The  intention  of  the  writer  was  to  include  the  whole 
period  down  to  A.D.  800.  It  is  little  more  than  a  copy  of  the  '  Chzo- 
nioon'  of  Eusebius.  It  was  published  from  a  manuscript  in  thoroyd 
library  at  Paris,  which  was  obtdned  at  Corinth  in  1507  by  Jac.  Goai; 
in  a  folio  volume,  containing  the  Greek  text,  a  Latin  version,  and  notes, 
together  with  the  'Breviarium'  of  Nioephoroa,  Paris,  1652,  reprinted 
at  Venice  in  1729.  It  is  also  contained  in  the  Bonn  collection  of  the 
Bysaatine  writers^  in  which  it  fonn%  with  '  Nioephoms,'  two  volomes 
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edited  by  W.  Dindorf,  from  two  important  manuacripts  at  Paris,  in 
1829.  The  '  Chroiiograpby '  of  Synoellua  was  continued  by  Theophanes 
from  A.IX  285  to  813.  Among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Koyal  Libmry 
at  Paris  are  fracrments  of  other  historical  works  a<«oribed  to  Syucellua. 

(Fabricius,  Bthlioth.  Grac,  vii.,  p.  457>  ed.  Uarles ;  SchoU,  Guchiclite 
der  Orierh.  LU.^  iii.,  p.  253.) 

SYN£'SIUS  (SuycViof),  a  Christian  philosopher  of  the  school  of  the 
New  Platonists,  was  born  at  Cyrene  in  Africa,  of  a  high  family,  in  the 
year  378.  He  studied  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  Alexandria 
under  Hypatia,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  attention  to  poetry  and 
eloquence.  When  only  in  his  nineteenth  year  he  was  sent  by  his 
fellov'citizens  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to  Goni^tantinople,  to  present 
a  golden  crown  to  the  Emperor  Arcadias,  to  whom  he  addressed  a 
very  suitable  oration,  which  is  still  ex'ant.  At  this  period  he  was  a 
heathen,  but  he  was  soon  after  converted  to  Christianity  and  baptised 
by  Theophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandria.  He  still  however  retained  his 
fondness  for  the  new  Platonic  philosophy ;  and  partly  for  this  reason, 
partly  from  nnwilliu^ess  to  be  separated  from  his  wife,  he  long 
resisted  the  desire  of  Tiieophilue  to  consecrate  him  to  a  bishopric.  At 
last  he  yielded,  and  became  bishop  of  Ptolemais  in  tlie  year  410.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  it  was  probably  before  481,  since 
in  this  year  his  brother  Euoptiiis  appeared  at  the  council  of  Epbesus, 
as  his  sucoefesor  in  the  bishopric  of  Ptolemais. 

Synesius  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  age,  though 
cei*tainly  more  eminent  as  a  philosopher  than  as  a  Christian.  His 
writings  are  in  a  pleasing  style,  sometimes  rising  to  eloquence.  With 
a  peculiarly  clear  statement  of  the  most  abstract  philosophical  opinions, 
he  mingled  interesting  illustrations  from  the  early  historians,  fabulists^ 
and  poets. 

The  following  are  his  chief  works:  1,  The  Oration  to  Arcadius, 
mentioned  above,  Ilcpl  /3a<riA.fttas  (<0n  Royalty').  2,  A/ok,  ^  Trtpi  rijs 
koJS'  iambv  hiorfv^i  ('Dion,  or  on  Self-Discipline').  3,  ^oActirpcu 
iyK^/itov  ('The  Praise  of  Baldness'),  a  witty  imitation  of  Dion  Chry- 
Bostom's  '  Praise  of  Hair.'  4,  Aiyvvnos^  fj  mpl  Trpovoias  (*  An  Egyptian 
Fable,  or,  on  Forethought*),  an  application  of  the  fable  of  Osiris  and 
Typhon  to  the  then  state  of  the  Roman  empire.  5,  Ilrpl  iwirvluw 
('  On  Dreams ').  6,  lip6s  liiu6viov  inr4p  rov  hJopov  Kiyos  ('  A  Discourse  to 
Pseonius  concerning  a  Present ').  The  present  was  an  astrolabe,  and 
the  discourse  recommended  the  study  of  astronomy.  7,  One  hundred 
and  fifty'five  letters.  Some  of  these  letters  are  free  and  interesting 
epistles  to  his  friends ;  and  others,  on  matters  of  business,  contain 
much  information  of  great  value  to  the  church  historian.  8,  Ten 
hymns,  formed  of  a  most  8inf2;ular  mixture  of  Christian  truths,  poetic 
ima'zes,  and  New  Platonic  dreams.  9,  Four  epigrams  in  the  '  Qreek 
Anthology  *  are  ascribed  to  Synesius. 

A  complt'te  edition  of  the  works  of  Synesius,  in  Qreek  and  Latin, 
was  published  by  Pctao,  folio,  Paris,  1612,  reprinted  in  1631,  1G33, 
and  1640.    There  are  several  later  editions  of  portions  of  his  works. 

(Fabricius,  BihL  Crresa,  viii.,  p.  221,  old  edition;  ix.,  pb  193,  Harles; 
SchoU,  Gfischichte  der  Griech.  Lit.,  iii.,  p.  365.) 

There  was  another  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  nothing 
more  is  known  than  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 
Democritus,  which  is  printed  in  Fabricius, '  Bibliotheoa  Qrseoa,'  voL 
viii.,  p.  233,  old  edition.     (Scholi,  iiL,  p.  445.) 

SYNE'SIUS  {Xvy4(rtos),  a  Qreek  medical  writer,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  a  treatise  on  fever  goes  under  his  name  :  his  date 
also  is  uncertain.  Sprengel  places  him  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Manuel  (a.d.  1143-80),  appareutly  because  he  supposed  the  'Z^du 
'1-Mosdfer,'  or  '  Viaticum  PercKrinantis,'  of  Abti  Jafer  Ahmed  Ben 
Ibrahim  Ben  Ab<L  Chitlid  Ibnu  '1-Jezzar  to  have  been  written  at  the 
end  of  the  11th  century  after  Christ.  As  however  Ibnu  TJczzar  died 
about  A.D.  1004  (A.H.  395),  (Wiistenfeld,  *  Qescb.  der  Arab.  Aerate,' 
Qotting.,  1840),  Synesius.  who  translated  his  work  into  Qreek,  under 
the  title  *E<p68ia  rod  *A'irodrifjLovy7os,  may  have  lived  much  earlier  than 
Sprengel  places  him ;  and  this  is  the  more  probable  if  it  be  true  that 
his  translation  was  of  service  to  Constantinus  Afer,  who  died  about  a.d. 
1087  (Choulanty  <  Handb.  der  Bticherk.  fiir  die  iEltere  Medicin,'  Leipzig, 
1841),  in  composing  his  '  Viaticum  Peregrinantinm : '  if  indeed,  as  from 
the  close  resemblance  of  their  works  seems  not  improbable,  Synesius 
and  Constantinus  Afer  are  not  the  same  person.  The  treatise  ascribed 
to  Synesius  is  part  of  his  translation  of  Ibnu  '1-Jezzar*s  work,  the  whole 
of  which,  in  seven  books,  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  in  manusoipt 
in  the  Koyal  Library  nt  Paris.  Reiske  compared  it  with  the  original 
Arabic,  and  found  it  a  very  exact  translation,  with  some  few  exoep* 
tions,  as,  for  instance,  in  page  136,  where  Synesius  has  made  some 
additions  to  the  Arabic  text.  In  two  passages  we  find  the  Arabic 
word  added  to  his  translation  in  Qreek  characters,  namely,  in  page  76, 
ivTtxf,  'aU'nat'ho,  sweat; '  and  in  page  120,  iKfiov6(Ji\f0,  'al-muthnlletb, 
a  tertian  fever.'  Sprengel  remarks  (<  Hist,  de  la  M^d.')  that  his  theory 
of  fever  is  taken  entirely  from  (Hlen ;  and  that  the  symptoms  of  a  fever 
produced  by  continual  grief  are  well  described  (p.  30) ;  he  approves 
also  of  his  moral  treatment  of  febrile  affections  (p.  58).  The  means  of 
cure  mentioned  by  Synesius  are  in  conformity  with  the  habits  and 
natural  productions  of  Arabia.  He  constantly  recommends  water, 
sugar,  and  oil  of  roses ;  his  purgative  medicines  are  prunes,  myrobalsns, 
and  cassia;  he  also  exhibits  camphor  internally  (p.  240).  The  most 
onrious  part  of  the  work  is  the  description  of  the  small-pox,  which  he 
calls  tpKwcraiiHfvira  Koifwt^,  and  which  he  distinguishes  from  the  measles, 


or  Mpa  XffirH)  irol  irvicv^  Xoifwe^  Synesius  is  the  first  Qreek  author 
who  notices  these  two  diseases;  but  all  the  details  that  he  mentions 
concerning  them  ara  taken  from  the  treatise  by  Rhazes  on  the  same 
subject  [Rhazes.]  The  work  was  edited  by  J.  St.  Bernard,  AmstcL 
and  Ludg.  Bat,  8vo,  1749,  with  the  title,  *  Synesius  de  Febribus,  quern 
nunc  primum  ex  Codice  MS.  Biblioth.  Ludg.  Batav.  edidit,  vertit, 
notisque  illustravit  J.  St  B. ;  aooedit  Viatioi,  Constantino  Africano 
Interprete,  libri  viL  pars.'  The  first  six  chapters  are  inserted  in  the 
Venice  collection  of  writers, '  De  Febribus,'  folio,  1576 ;  the  la<«t  two 
are  in  the  first  volume  of  the  *  Opera'  of  Constantinus  Afer,  folio,  Basil, 
1536. 

SV'NTIPAS,  a  Persian  philosopher,  to  whom  is  attributed  a  col- 
lection of  stories,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  Qreek  version,  beariup; 
the  name  of  Michael  Andrepulns.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  reiiiark 
that  the  Eastern  collections  of  moral  stories  aro  usually  so  told  a-i  to 
grow  one  out  of  the  other,  in  a  manner,  of  which  we  have  an  instance 
in  the  '  Arabian  Nights ;  *  but  a  much  better  example  in  a  work  not 
so  popularly  known,  the  English  translation  of  the  fable)  commonly 
known  as  those  of  Pilpay.  [I'ilfat.]  Indeed  many  of  our  best 
European  fictions,  as  well  single  stories  as  whole  collections,  may  be 
traced  from  Kurope  to  Arabia,  and  from  Arabia  to  India,  and  the 
Indian  form  of  the  atory  or  collection  almost  invariably  bears  the  moiks 
of  an  earlier  origin  than  any  other  furm,  and  appears  to  be,  if  not  the 
original  form,  ab  least  the  oldest  surviving  one.  This  fact,  interesting 
in  itself,  becomes  doubly  so  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  phile- 
logical  discoveries  of  the  latest  period  of  etjmoloi^ical  research ;  dis 
ooveries  which  have  placed  the  language  of  India  in  much  the  same 
relation  to  the  oldest  known  form  of  the  Qerman,  as  we  have  supposed 
the  fictitious  literature  of  India  to  hold  to  that  of  Europe.  Many  of 
the  stories  of  Syntipas  are  found  almost  verbatim  in  an  Arabic 
manuscript  of  the  'Arabian  Nights,'  in  the  British  Museum,  but  the 
whole  style  of  the  stories  points  evidently  to  an  Indian  origin. 

Syntipas  is  the  name  of  a  philosopher  to  whom  is  committed  the 
edacation  of  a  certain  Persian  prince,  the  son  of  a  king  Cyrus.  By  his 
judicious  management  he  teaches  the  boy  more  in  six  mouths  than  he 
bad  learnt  from  his  otli  r  mastei's  in  as  many  year^ ;  but  at  the  time 
when  the  king  wishes  in  person  to  prove  the  acquirements  of  his  son, 
the  preceptor  discovers  by  his  skill  in  astrology  that  a  great  danger 
hangs  over  his  pupil,  which  can  only  be  averted  by  the  silence  of  the 
latter  during  seven  days.  The  king  and  his  courtiers  are  naturally 
•<mttch  perplexed"  by  this  unlooked-for  events  and  many  ingenious 
guesses  are  wasted  as  to  tbe  cause ;  at  last  one  of  the  king's  women 
uadertakes  to  bring  her  step-son  to  speech.  After  trying  many 
blandi^hoients,  she  confesses  to  him  iu  plain  words  a  passion  which 
she  has  conceived  for  him,  proposing  to  him  to  poisou  Im  father,  and 
to  take  her  to  his  arms  and  his  throne.  Horror  at  this  trf  ason  extorts 
from  the  young  man  that  speech  which  it  had  been  prophesied  was  to 
be  so  dangerous,  and  the  queen,  following  the  example  of  every 
heroine  of  a  similar  story,  accuses  the  prince  of  attempted  violence. 
The  king  wishes  to  put  his  son  to  death,  but  i^  dissuaded  by  one  of  the 
instructors  of  the  prince,  who  tells  one  of  the  most  elegant  stories  in 
the  series,  on  the  evil  of  hasty  judgments.  A  certain  king,  says  the 
e;ig<>,  attempted  to  seduce  the  wife  of  one  of  his  attendants,  but  was 
repulsed  by  her  virtue,  and  desisted  from  his  design,  leaving  however 
his  ring  on  a  couch.  The  husband  finding  this  tolcen  of  his  wife's 
infidelity  as  he  imagines,  separates  himself  from  her,  but  assigns  no 
reason  for  this  till  his  wife's  brothers  complain  of  his  conduct  t«j  the 
king,  making  thoir  accusation  under  the  pai'able  of  a  man  to  whom 
they  had  let  a  field,  and  who  had  suffered  it  to  lie  waste.  Following 
up  the  metaphor,  the  husband  assigns  as  the  reason  of  his  conduct^ 
that  he  has  seen  the  footprints  of  a  lion  in  his  ground.  The  king 
acknowledging  this  ingenious  reproof,  confesses  that  the  lion  has  indeed 
been  there,  but  that  he  has  in  nowise  injured  the  field,  aud  that  he 
will  not  return  to  it  again. 

The  same  counsellor  tells  tbe  story  of  the  parrot  set  by  its  master  to 
watch  his  wire  and  report  to  him  her  conduct  during  bU  abseuce. 
The  bird  informs  his  master  that  his  wife  receives  the  visits  of  a 
lover;  but  on  a  subsequent  evening  the  woman,  by  pouring  water 
over  his  cage,  and  counterfeiting  the  noise  of  thuuder,  induces  him  to 
report  to  bis  master  that  a  violent  storm  has  hindered  him  from 
noting  what  has  passed ;  and  the  ma&ter,  knowing  this  story  to  be 
incorrect,  imagines  that  the  more  important  one  previously  told  him 
was  as  little  worthy  of  beliefi  This  same  tale  is  told  with  some 
amplification  in  the  Tooti  Nameh.  The  queen  then  tells  an  unim- 
portant story  of  a  father  attempting  to  save  his  son  from  drowning, 
and  being  himself  carried  away  by  the  current.  The  application  she 
makes  of  this  story  is,  that  the  king  had  need  beware,  lest  in  his  com* 
passionate  willingness  to  spare  his  treacherous  son,  he  should  be 
himself  betrayed  to  death.  Tho  second  sage  then  tells  a  story, 
which,  like  others  of  the  series,  is  found  in  the  Paucha  Tautra  (the 
Indian  original  of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay),  of  a  wonan  who,  while  in 
company  with  her  lover's  page,  perceives  his  master  approaching. 
The  page  is  hidden,  and,  wbUst  she  is  entertaining  her  lover,  the 
husband  comes  in.  Seeing  him  at  a  distance,  she  directs  her  lover  to 
talte  a  stick  in  his  hand,  and  jto  away  as  if  in  anger ;  and  she  expUins 
to  her  husband,  that  this  mau,  their  neighbour,  had  come  to  look  for 
Ms  page,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  her  house,  and  had  gone  away  angry, 
being  unable  to  find  him.    In  counteraction  of  this,  the  lady  relates 
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the  story  of  the  yoang  prince  betrayed  by  hie  connsellor  into  the 
hands  of  the  Qhoule,  as  told  in  the  '  Arabian  Nights.'  The  Ghoule  is 
a  Lamia  in  this  version,  and  the  young  man  cries  to  Christ  instead 
of  Mohammed.  The  third  counsellor  relates  how  two  tribes  were 
involved  in  war  for  a  vessel  of  honey.  He  also  tells  how  a  certain 
woman,  Roing  to  buy  rice,  was  offered  sugar  with  it,  gratis,  on  oon- 
dition  of  certain  complaisances  to  the  vendor.  While  she  is  within 
the  house,  the  shop-boy  empties  the  sugar  from  the  bag  and  fills  it 
with  dust  When  this  is  discovered  by  her  husband,  she  pretends 
that,  having  dropped  the  money,  she  gathered  up  the  dust,  hoping  to 
discover  in  it  what  she  had  lost.  The  husband  helps  to  sift  the  dust, 
and  so  says  the  malicious  narrator,  "  defiled  his  own  beard."  The 
queen  hereupon  relates  how  a  prince  on  his  way  to  his  bride  was 
decoyed  by  his  father^s  visir  to  drink  of  a  fountain  which  changed  him 
into  a  woman.  ▲  traveller  whom  he  meets,  hearing  his  miserable 
■tory,  consents  to  exchange  sexes  with  him,  on  condition  of  a  restoration 
within  a  certain  time.  At  the  time  fixed  however,  the  transformed 
woman  informs  the  prince  she  is  pregnant,  and  he,  pleading  the 
injustice  of  taking  upon  himself  this  additional  burden,  refuses  to  com- 
plete his  agreement.  The  fourth  philosopher  then  tells  a  story  of  a 
bathkeeper  giving  up  his  wife  to  a  young  prince,  in  the  false  hope  of 
obtaining  profit  without  dishonour.  The  same  sage  tells  another 
story,  of  a  man  leaving  his  wife,  each  taking  to  the  other  an  oath  of 
perfect  fiklity  during  their  separation.  Towards  the  end  of  this 
term,  a  young  man  seeing  the  wife  becomes  enamoured  of  her,  and 
seeks  to  be  introduced  to  her  through  the  intervention  of  an  old 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  latter  persuades  the  wife  to  grant 
her  employer  a  meeting,  by  a  story  of  her  daughter  .^uiving  been  turned 
into  a  black  bitch  for  her  cruelty  to  a  lover.  The  old  woman  going  out 
to  seek  her  employer  is  unable  to  find  him,  but  brings  with  her  the  first 
man  she  meets,  who  proves  to  be  the  absent  husband.  The  point  of 
the  story  is  in  the  readiness  with  which  the  wife  vindicates  herself, 
and  puts  her  husband  in  the  position  of  the  injuring  party,  by  repre- 
senting the  whole  occurrence  as  a  trap  laid  to  try  his  fidelity.  The 
queen  tells  a  foolish  story  of  a  wild  boar,  who,  looking  up  in  vain  for 
the  figs  which  he  expected  an  ape  to  throw  down  to  him,  borst  the 
arteries  of  his  neck  and  was  killed.  The  story  of  the  fifth  sage  is  that 
of  the  hound  slaying  the  serpent  in  defence  of  his  master^s  chUd,  of 
which  we  have  a  current  European  version  in  the  legend  of  *  Beth 
Gellert'  He  tells  also  another  story  of  an  old  woman  who  procures 
the  expulsion  of  a  wife  from  her  husband's  house  by  laying  a  man*s 
doak,  known'  to  the  husband,  under  his  couch;  and  afterwards  con- 
trives to  restore  the  wife  by  professing  to  have  left  the  cloak  there  by 
forgetfulncss.  The  queen  then  tells  the  story  of  a  thief  coming  into 
an  inn  by  night  to  steal  the  travellers'  mules,  and  finding  there  a  lion 
which  had  come  for  the  same  purpose,  and  which  he  mistook  for  a 
mule  and  mounted.  The  lion,  taking  this  man  for  the  "guardian  dsdmon 
of  the  night,"  is  terrified,  and  suffers  him  to  keep  his  place  quietly  till 
the  morning,  when  the  man  escapes  into  a  tree.  A  monkey  meeting 
the  lion,  asks  the  cause  of  his  terror,  and  assuring  him  that  the  sup- 
posed dramon  is  a  man,  persuades  him  to  return  to  the  tree  to  kill  him. 
The  lion  consents ;  but  the  thief  contriving  to  kill  the  monkey  in  the 
tree,  the  lion,  still  more  terrified  than  before,  takes  a  precipitate  flight 

The  two  doves  is  a  story  told  by  the  same  sage,  as  a  warning  against 
hasty  judgments.  They  had  gathered  a  provision  of  com  for  the 
winter,  which  being  wet  shrank  in  drying.  The  male  dove,  seeing  this, 
accused  his  mate  of  having  clandestinely  robbed  the  store,  and  on  her 
denial  of  this  charge  killed  her.  When  the  rains  came,  and  the  grain 
swelled  to  its  original  size,  he  discovered  his  error,  and  too  late 
repented  of  it  This  is  one  of  the  fables  of  the  Kalilah  wa  Dimna,  or 
Arabic  version  of  the  Pancha  Tantra,  but  is  not  found  in  the  Hitopo- 
desa,  the  later  Indian  version.  The  story  of  the  woman  into  whose 
basket  had  been  introduced  a  honeyoake  elephant  is  mudi  of  the 
same  stamp  as  that  of  the  woman  buying  rice  (already  quoted),  but  is 
hardly  decent  enough  for  quotation.  The  same  judgment  may  be 
passed  on  the  man  with  threo  wishes, — a  satire  on  the  vanity  of 
human  desires  which  has  been  repeated  in  a  hundred  different 
forms.  The  next  story  is  also  one  of  those  malicious  yet  favourite 
jests  of  which  every  nation  has  a  copy.  A  certain  scholar  has  occupied 
himself,  like  the  husband  of  the  Wife  of  Bath,  in  oollecting  the  wiles 
of  women ;  of  the  folly  of  which  attempt  the  wife  of  his  host  con- 
vinces him  by  a  story  and  a  practical  exemplification. 

At  this  point  the  prince,  whose  days  of  trial  are  accomplished, 
breaks  silence,  and  explains  the  perfidy  of  his  stepmother.  This, 
though  the  end  of  his  danger,  is  not  the  end  of  the  story.  A  question 
arises,  who  of  all  the  parties  ooncoroed  would  have  been  in  fault  if 
the  prince  hod  been  put  to  death.  The  blame  is  successively  cast 
upon  every  one  of  the  actors  in  the  story,  when  the  prince,  premising 
that  his  knowledge,  compared  with  that  of  the  sage,  is  *<  but  as  a  fly 
to  an  elephant,"  begs  permission  to  relate  an  apologue.  A  certain 
man  made  a  fesst^  where  among  other  viands  there  was  milk  for  the 
guests'  drinking.  Now  as  the  maid-servant  hod  brought  this  from 
the  market  on  her  head,  a  bird  with  a  serpent  in  its  claws  had  flown 
over  it,  and  the  serpent  in  its  agony  disgorged  its  poison  into  the 
vessel.  The  guests  all  drank  and  died,  and  the  question  is  raised, 
who  was  blameablel  The  prince  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  blame 
rests  upon  no  one  agent  concerned,  but  that  the  death  of  the  guests 
was  the  result  of  destiny,  and  applies  the  same  judgment  to  the  hypo. 


thetieal  ease  of  his  own  condemnation  and  exeeation.    There  are  thco 
told  three  stories :  two  of  the  wit  of  children,  and  one  of  the  aimpli- 
city  of  an  old  man.    The  first  of  these  is  of  a  child  who   by    hU 
extravagant  and  petulant  hunger  laid  a  tndn  for  reproving  his  mother's 
lover ;  the  second  the  well-known  story  of  the  three  men  who  pat 
their  money  into  the  hands  of  a  woman,  charging  her  to  return  it  to 
the  three  only.    One  of  these  contrives  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
money  by   fraud;  and  when  the  other  two  claim  from  her  their 
deposit^  bv  the  advice  of  a  child  she  holds  them  to  the  words  of  their 
bsrgain,  that  she  was  not  to  deliver  up  the  money  except  to  tkra; 
she  cannot  therefore  give  it  till  the  third,  the  thief,  shall  appear. 
The  third  story  is  of  a  merchant  selling  aromatic  woods,  who  unhap- 
pily enters  a  certain  city  where  the  inhabitants  all  pique  theooaeWea 
upon  their  knavery.    One  of  these,  lighting  a  fire  of  aromatic  woods, 
persuades  the  meivhant  that  they  are  in  that  city  so  cheap  aa  to  be 
commonly  used  for  fuel,  and  induces  him  to  part  vrith  his  whole  atodc 
at  a  low  rate^  for  a  small  coffer  full — he  does  not  say  of  what    A 
little  after  this  notable  bargain,  our  merchant  chances  upon  a  com- 
pany of  these  knaves,  and  is  challenged  by  one  of  them  to  a  trial  cl 
wit  the  loser  to  be  subject  to  the  command  of  the  elder.     The 
merchant  is  beaten,  as  may  be  supposed,  and  is  enjoined  by  the  victor 
to  drink  up  the  waters  of  the  sea—an  old  quibble.    Putting  off  the 
execution  of  this  arduous  duty  till  the  morrf>w,  he  is  assailed  by 
another  knave,  a  one-eyed  worthy,  who  insists  that  the  merchant 
grey-eyed  like  himself,  has  stclen  his  missing  optic,  and  drags  him 
before  tiie  judge.    On  his  way  he  is  met  by  his  hostess,  who  engages 
for  his  re-appearance  and  takes  him  home.    After  a  feminine  lecture 
to  him  for  slighting  her  advice^  for  she  had  warned  him  of  the  cha- 
racter of  her  fellow-townsmen,  she  informs  Kim  that  an  old  man  holds 
a  sort  of  school  of  knavery,  whither  the  townspeople  resort  to  receive 
his  judgment  upon  their  day's  proceedings;  and  she  advised  him  to 
be  present  there  in  disguise.    Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  he  hears 
his  three  friends  severally  recount  their  adventures^  and  the  archmime 
blames  eadi  of  them  in  turn :  the  first,  because  he  might  be  required 
by  the  merchant  to  fill  the  stipulated  measure  with  fleas,  half  male  and 
half  female,  part  blue-eyed  and  part  dark ;  the  second,  because  the 
merchant  might  if  he  pleased  refuse  to  drink  up  the  sea  unless  the 
rivers  kept  from  flowing  into  it ;  and  the  third,  because  he  has  left 
himself  open  to  an  embarrassing  demand  from  the  merchant^  in  case 
the  latter  should  think  of  requiring  that  the  eyes  of  each  party  should 
be  taken  out  and  weighed,  to  determine  the  ownership  of  the  disputed 
one.    Acting  upon  these  hints,  the  merchant  obtains  the  full  value 
for  his  merchandise,  and  makes  besidei  his  own  terma  with  his 
tormentors. 

The  punishment  of  the  queen  is  then  debated  on,  one  propoung 
that  her  hands  and  feet  should  be  cut  off,  another  that  her  tongue  be 
cut  out,  another  that  her  heart  be  torn  from  her  V  ody.  The  unhappy 
woman  pleads  for  herself  by  the  story  of  a  fox  which  was  shut  up  bj 
accident  in  a  walled  city,  and,  finding  no  egteB^  lay  oounterfeitiog 
death  at  the  closed  gate  of  the  city.  One  passer  by  dilates  on  the 
great  virtues  of  a  fox's  tail  for  ''sponging  mules ; "  another  lauds  the 
virtues  of  its  ears  for  stopping  the  crying  of  a  fretful  child ;  a  third 
declared  that  the  teeth  of  a  fox  are  '<  the  sovran'st  thing  on  earth  "  for 
a  fit  of  the  tooth-ache ;  and  each  appropriates  to  himself  the  parti- 
cular part  he  has  eulogised.  All  this,  says  our  heroine,  the  fox  bore 
manfully ;  but  when  a  fourth  sage  declared  that  a  fox*s  heart  was  a 
remedy  for  all  evi]s»  and  took  out  his  kiuve  to  possess  himself  of  this 
panacea,  the  patient  took  heart  of  grace ;  and,  leaping  up,  escap«l 
safely  by  the  gate,  which  had  by  this  time  been  opened.  The  queen's 
moral  from  all  Uiis  is,  that  she  would  bear  patiently  either  of  the  pro- 
posed minor  punishments;  but  that  the  tearing  out  of  her  heart  was 
a  "  death  of  all  deaths  most  bitter."  Her  step-son  pleads  for  mercj, 
on  the  ground  of  the  weakness  of  the  sex;  and  her  punishment  is 
commuted  to  shaving  her  head,  branding  her  on  the  forehead,  and 
parading  her  on  an  sss's  back  out  of  the  city.  A  story  to  show  the 
uselessness  of  resisting  tiie  decrees  of  Providence,  like  a  thousand  and 
one  stories  of  the  same  kind,  some  of  which  our  readers  will  remember 
as  given  in  the  *  Arabian  Nights,'  is  the  last  in  the  book,  and  this  ia 
closed  by  a  description  of  the  prince's  education,  and  of  his  exanuoa- 
tion  by  his  father. 

The  Qreek  text  of  SynUpas  was  edited  firom  two  Paris  manuscripts 
by  Boissonade:  'Svyrdrat.  De  Syntipa  et  Cyri  filio  Andreopuli 
nsrratio,'  Paris,  8vo,  1828.  A  translation  of  Syntipas  into  modem 
Greek  appeared  at  Venice  In  1805.  Another  work  attributed  to 
Syntipas  was  also  translated  into  Greek  from  the  Syriao  by  Andreo- 
pultts.  It  is  a  collection  of  nxty-two  fables,  entitled  '  napaSttyfuan- 
Kci  A^o(,'and  was  edited  by  Matthise,  Leipaig,  8vo,  1781. 

SYlllA'NCJS,  a  Greek  philosopher,  bom  at  Alexandria  or  at  Gasa, 
was  the  leader  of  the  school  of  New  Platonists  at  Athens,  next  after 
its  founder  Plutarch,  the  son  of  Nestoriua  He  died  in  the  year 
A.D.  450.  His  works,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  lost,  are 
enumerated  by  Suidas.  They  are— 1,  *A  Commentary  on  Homer,' 
in  seven  books  ;  2,  <  On  the  Republic  of  Plato ;'  3,  *  On  the  Theology 
of  Orpheus;'  4,  'On  the  Gods  of  Homer;'  5,  'On  the  Hai*mony  of 
Orpheus,  Pythsgoras,  and  Plato;'  6,  *Ten  Books  on  the  Oraelea' 
The  two  following  works  are  extont :— 7,  'A  Commentary  on  some 
parts  of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics;'  and,  8,  'A  Commentary  on  the 
Rhetoric  of  Hermogenes.' 
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The  Greek  text  of  the  Commeutary  on  Aristotle  was  edited  by 
Leonh.  Speogel,  in  his  "Zwarfiiyti  Ttx^'vy,  Svo,  1828.  Bagolini  found  a 
Latin  translation  of  a  poi-tion  of  the  work  in  a  manuscript,  and  pub- 
lished it  at  Venice,  4 to,  1558.  The  Commentaiies  on  Hermogenes  are 
contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Greek 
orators,  in  2  vols.,  folio,  1508-1509,  and  in  the  'Rhetores'  of  Wall, 
▼ol.  iv.,  1883. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  two  epigrams,  one  of  which  is  printed 
without  a  name  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  il  p.  122 ;  or  in  the  edition 
of  Jacobs,  iv.,  p.  233 ;  the  other  is  preserved  by  the  Armenian  philoso- 
pher, David,  and  printed  by  Scholl.  'Geschichte  der  Griech.-Lit./ 
vol.  iii. 

SYROPU'LUS,  or  SQUROPULUS,  SILVESTER,  a  dignitary  of 
the  Greek  Church,  wrote  a  history  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  which 
was  convened  in  1438  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.,  at  Ferrarn,  and  in  1439 
removed  to  Florence.  The  principal  business  of  the  council  was  to 
settle  the  difierences  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches.  Syro- 
puluB,  who  was  present  at  the  council,  writes  in  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  attempted  union  of  the  churches,  and  his  work  must  therefore 
be  considered  an  ex-parte  statement. 

This  work  was  published,  with  a  Latin  translation  and  notes  by 
Robert  Creighton,  an  Englishman,  at  the  Hague,  folio,  1660.  Its 
publication  called  forth  a  work  on  the  opposite  side  by  Leo  Allatius 
[Allatius],  entitled  '  Exercitationes  in  Creightoni  Apparatum,  Ver- 
iionem^  et  Notas,  ad  Hiatoriam  Concilii  Florentini  scriptam  ll  Sguro- 
pulo,  4to,  Rome,  1674. 

SYRUS,  PUBLIUS.    [Publius  Syrus.] 

SZECHENYI,  STEPHAN,  COUNT  VON;  was  bom  at  Vienna  on 
September  21, 1792,  of  an  old  Hungarian  family,  by  whom  the  dignity 
of  count  had  been  held  for  more  than  a  oentury,  and  who  posseAsed 
great  wealth  and  infiuenco.  In  the  early  part  of  his  life  he  served  in 
the  Austrian  army  'with  distinction  through  the  war  of  liberation, 
and  when  that  was  ended  ho  travelled  through  a  great  part  of  Europe 
to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  its  social  and  political  conditions.  His 
father,  who  died  in  1820,  had  been  a  libend  benefactor  to  the  Hun- 
garian National  Museum,  bestowing  on  it  his  valuable  library  and 
unique  collection  of  Hungarian  coins.  The  young  count  followed  his 
father^s  example  by  giving  much  time  and  attention  to  the  real 
improvement  of  his  country.  A  few  years  after  his  father*B  death  he 
quitted  the  military  service,  in  order  to  devote  himself  more  specially 
to  the  intellectual  and  industrial  advancement  of  his  fellow-country- 
men. Id  this  course  his  labours  have  been  incessant,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  beneficiaL  To  forward  the  maintenance  of  an  Hun- 
garian nationality  he  gave  60,000  florins  (5000/.)  to  the  Hungarian 
Academy,  an  institution  which  has  become  very  important.  In  1826 
he  formed  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  the  breeding  of  horses, 
and  to  promote  this  end,  in  1830,  he  wrote  '  Ueber  Pferde,  Pferde- 
2ucht,  und  Fftrderennen '  (On  Horses,  Horse-breeding,  and  Horse- 
racing).  In  the  same  year  he  wrote  a  work 'Upon  Credit,' which, 
together  with  his  '  Licht^  oder  auffallende  Brtlchstiicke  und  Beriohii- 
gung  einiger  Irrthiimer  und  Vorurthcile '  (Light;  or stiiking fragments 
and  rectiflcations  of  various  errors  and  prejudices),  gave  a  remarkable 
impulse  to  the  national  movement  in  favour  of  reformation.  In  1832 
he  took  an  influential  part  in  the  establishment  of  a  central  Hungarian 
theatre  at  Pesth,  and  a  superior  school  for  teaching  musio.  At  the 
same  period  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  construction  of  a  fixed 
bridge  (there  had  previously  been  only  a  floating  one,  of  course 
frequently  unavailable)  between  Pesth  and  Ofen.  For  this  purpose  he 
repaired  to  England  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  necessary 
information  and  details,  the  results  of  which  he  published  in  1883, 
'  Vorschlage  zur  Verbesserung '  (Proposals  for  Improvement),  and  by 
his  advice  and  influence  the  magnificent  suspension  bridge  was  con- 
structed by  W.  Tierney  Clarke.  As  early  as  1826  two  Englishmen, 
named  Andrews  and  I^tchard,  obtained  the  privilege  of  running 
steam-boats  on  the  Danube,  but  though  they  received  some  en- 
lightened support,  the  project  would  have  failed  had  not  Count 
Szechenyi  taken  it  up.  The  great  obstacle  was  the  impedimenta 
ofiersd  by  rocks  in  the  river,  particularly  at  the  Iron  Gates.  .  As  royal 
commissioner  he  made  repeated  journeys  to  England  for  information 
and  assistance  as  to  bis  hydraulic  measures  for  removing  these  impedi- 
ments, and  in  November  1834  the  first  steam- vessel  was  enabled  to 
pass  safely  through  the  dangerous  passage^  thus  imiting  Germany 
with  the  Black  Sea,  a  transit  now  in  constant  use,  though  capable  of 
almost  indefinite  extension.  Count  Szechenyi  also  assisted  in  forming 
the  Austrian  Steam-boat  Company,  to  which  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment has  given  the  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  the  Danube  and 
all  other  Austrian  rivers  for  twenty-five  years,  a  privilege  that  is  now 
likely  to  act  injuriously  if  not  to  give  rise  to  disputes  with  other 
powers  having  access  to  the  Danube  from  their  own  territories.  In 
furtherance  of  this  project  he  wrote  in  1836  a  work  *  Ueber  die 
Donauschiffahrt  *  (On  the  Navigation  of  the  Danube).  Every  other 
project  for  the  advancement  of  the  industry  or  for  the  benefit  of  his 
country,  found  in  him  an  ardent  supporter.  For  a  considerable  time 
he  was  looked  upon  as  the  leader  of  the  reform  party  in  Hungary, 
but  he  limited  his  reforms  to  objects  connected  with  the  physical 
state  only  of  his  countrymen,  and  desired  to  introduce  them  through 
theinfluence  and  under  the  protection  of  the  aristocracy.  In  this  course 
he  effeoted  mucb|  and  was  appointed  miniater  of  public  works  in  Huzu 


gary.  But  the  reform  party  began  very  quickly  to  aim  at  ends  far 
beyond  Szcchenyis  contemplation.  The  division  became  marked  in 
1840  when  Kossuth  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  more  zealous 
reformers.  Again&t  the  proceedings  of  this  new  party,  in  1841  he 
published  '  Das  Volk  des  Ostens,'  writing  also  articles  in  the  Hun- 
garian journals  (collected  and  published  in  1847  as  a  Political  Frag- 
mentary Programme),  and  speaking  against  them  in  the  county  assembly 
of  Pesth,  with  much  bitterness,  but  with  little  effect.  When  Kossuth 
in  1847  was  named  deputy  for  Pesth  to  the  Diet,  Szechenyi,  though 
possessing  a  seat  in  the  upper  chamber,  procured  himself  to  be  elected 
a  deputy  for  Wieselburg  in  order  to  confront  him,  but  the  eloquence 
of  his  opponent^  supported  as  it  was  by  the  passions  of  the  people, 
rendered  his  struggle  as  useless  as  it  wus  short  In  1848  the  revolu- 
tion broke  out ;  the  effect  upon  him  was  so  violent  as  to  affect  his 
mind,  and  in  October  of  that  year  it  was  necessary  to  place  him  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  at  Dobling.     [See  Sufflembnt.] 

SZE-MA-TS£^EN,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Chinese  hi&torian,  as 
it  is  spelt  according  to  Dr.  Morrison's  system  of  orthography  for 
Chinese  wordp,  the  spelling  of  Abel  R^musat  being  Sseua  Tdsian, 
and  of  Klaprotb  SzUuX-Zian,  representing  the  pronunciation  according 
to  the  French  and  German  systems  of  orthography.  The  words  Sze- 
Ma,  which  signify  '  Commander  of  Horse,'  are  a  surname,  one  of  the 
very  limited  number  of  surnames — four  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in 
all — which  are  made  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  population  now  said  to 
amount,  according  to  the  new  census,  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions.  Ssse-Ma-Tseen  was  born  about  the  year  B.C.  145,  in  tbo  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Woo-Te,  of  the  dynasty  of  Han,  in  honour  of  which 
the  Chinese  are  still  fond  of  calling  themselves  '  the  sons  of  Han.' 

The  great  event,  called  '  the  Burning  of  the  Books,'  a  memorable 
epoch  in  Chinese  history,  had  taken  place  in  the  year  213,  B.C.,  when 
the  tyrant  Che-Hwang-Tc,  of  the  dynasty  of  Tsin,  had  ordered  the 
general  destruction  of  all  literary  and  historical  memorials,  and 
caused  five  hundred  literary  men  to  be  buried  alive.  For  a  time  even 
the  works  of  Confucius  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and  it  was  not 
till  sixty  years  afterwards,  that,  under  Wan-Te  of  the  dynasty  of  Han, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  re-discover  them.  It  then  became  known  that 
an  old  man  of  the  age  of  ninety,  in  a  distant  province,  retained  in  his 
memory  much  of  the  text  of  the '  Shoo-King,'  pr  'Book-Classio,'  one  of 
the  two  historical  compilations  of  Confucius,  but  he  was  too  feeble  to 
write.  A  scribe  was  sent  off  to  take  the  words  down  from  his  mouth, 
but  the  old  man  pronounced  so  indistinctly  that  the  scribe  could  not 
understand  him.  His  daughter  alone  oould  comprehend  what  he  said, 
and  by  her  intervention  at  last  about  half  of  the  '  Shoo-King '  was  put 
down  in  writing,  and  the  rest  was  looked  upon  as  irretrievably  lost. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing  therafore  when  about  thirteen  years  later,  in 
the  reign  of  Woo-Te,  on  pulling  down  an  old  wall,  a  number  of 
volumes  were  found  in  it,  which  had  doubtless  been  hidden  there 
during  the  time  of  Che-Hwaog-Te's  proscription,  and  among  them  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Shoo-King.  It  was  an  old  copy  however,  and 
written  in  such  antiquated  characters,  that  it  would  have  been  unin- 
telligible except  for  the  clue  supplied  by  the  chapters  already  on 
record  from  the  memory  of  the  old  man  of  ninety,  which  were  now 
found  to  be  marvellously  correct.  By  the  aid  of  these  the  Shoo-King 
was  restored  as  it  now  stands,  when,  if  a  new  destruction  of  the  books 
were  to  take  place,  it  might  be  recovered  from  the  memories  of 
myriada  Encouraged  by  the  recovery  of  so  many  lost  treasures,  the 
Emperor  named  a  commission  to  endeavour  to  form  a  collected  series 
of  annals  of  China,  and  as  president  of  it  appointed  Sae-Ma-Tau,  the 
father  of  Sze-Ma-Tseen  and  himself  descended  from  a  family  of 
historians.  Sze-Ma-Tseen,  who  was  then  of  the  age  of  five,  thus  grew 
up  in  an  atmosphere  of  learning  and  literature  ;  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  himself  able  to  read  the  'Shoo-King,'  and  he  became  a  close 
student  of  its  cententoi  His  attention  was  particularly  attracted  by  the 
account  given  in  it  of  the  vast  works  of  draining  and  canal-making 
executed  by  the  Emperor  Yu ;  and  when  he  was  of  the  age  of  twenty, 
he  took  a  journey  to  those  parts  of  China  where  their  remains  existed, 
for  the  purpose  of  compaiing  their  actual  state  with  the  account  given 
in  the  narrative.  Not  long  after,  ho  was  summoned  from  a  military 
expedition  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father,  who,  in  a  speech  which  is 
given  in  Sse-Ma-Tseen's  autobiography,  e^diorted  him  to  continue  the 
hibours  of  historical  researoh  in  whioh  he  was  himself  intennipted 
by  death,  reminded  him  that  their  ancestors  from  the  time  of  the 
third  dynasty  had  constantly  distinguished  themselves  in  the  study  of 
history,  and  said  that  the  proudest  triumph  of  a  son  was  to  reflect 
back  on  his  parents  the  glory  of  a  celebrated  name.  Sze-Ma-Tseen 
occupied  himself,  during  the  three  years  of  mourning  for  his  father,  in 
putting  in  order  the  notes  he  had  made  of  his  travels  to  visit  the 
canals  of  Yu ;  and  making  other  preparations  for  his  literary  labour^ 
and  was  appointed  in  due  time  the  president  of  the  oommiBsion. 

In  China  an  historiographer  was  in  those  times  expected  to  dis- 
charge some  of  the  duties  which  in  modem  Europe  devolve  on  a 
popular  journalist, — to  give  utterance  to  his  opinions  on  public  men  and 
public  measures.  In  doing  soSze-Ma-Ts^n  was  singularly  unfortunate. 
In  the  year  B.C.  99  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  defending  against 
the  emperor  the  General  Le-Ling,  who  having  been  defeated  by  the 
Heung-Neu  or  Huns,  had  passed  over  to  their  side,  intending,  Sze-Ma- 
Tseen  maintained,  to  become  in  turn  treacherous  to  them.  Woo-Te 
had  the  injustice  to  condemn  See-Ma-Ts^en  to  death,  and  thought  he 
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was  giving  an  Inatance  of  olemeucy  in  reducing  the  puniflhroent  to  a  | 
ciuel  znutilation  and  perpetual  exile.  The  subsequent  career  of  Le-  ; 
Ling  rather  justified  the  emperor's  opinion  than  the  historian's,  but 
Woo-Te  saw  his  error  with  regard  to  SzeMa-Teficn  and  recalled  him  to 
fav.air,  repenting  of  his  severity.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  is 
not  known,  but  he  died  at  court  in  the  enjoyment  of  high  literary 
honours.  I 

It  was  during  his  exile  that  Sze-Ma-Tecen  composed  his  great 
historical  work  for  which  his  previous  life  had  been  passed  in  collecting  | 
materials.  It  was  first  published  after  his  death  by  his  grandson,  ; 
under  the  title  of  'Sze  Ke/  which  mny  be  rendered  with  sufficient  i 
accuracy  by  '  Historical  Records.'  The  work  embraces  the  annals  of  , 
China  from  Hwaug-Te  about  2G97  years  B.C.  to  the  reign  of  Woo-Te  I 
in  which  the  author  flourished,  and  is  arranged  on  a  peculiar  pljin,  ' 
fir^t  introduced  by  Sze-Ma-Tzt^en,  but  since  practised  by  all  the  official 
historiographers  of  China  whose  works  now  form  a  series,  known 
under  the  name  of  *  The  Twenty-Four  Histories.'  It  has  been  observed 
by  Sohott  of  Berlin  that  these  works  are  less  a  series  of  histories  in 
the  European  sense  th-m  of  encyclopccdias  of  successive  generations 
comprising  all  that  is  considered  noteworthy  in  the  periods  to  which 
they  relate.  Their  divisions  in  fact  bear  no  slight  analogy  to  those 
of  Henry's  'History  of  Great  Britain,'  or  the  'Pictorial  History  of  Eng- 
land.' The  first  dividion  which  bear^  a  title  corresponding  to  that  of 
History  Proper  is  occupied  with  the  actions  of  the  emperors  and 
the  principal  events  of  the  court  in  chrouological  order.  The  second, 
called  *  Tables,'  is  an  enumeration,  also  chronological,  of  official  pro- 
motions and  similar  occurrences.  The  third  division,  entitled  *  The 
Kight  Books,'  branches  into  eight  subdivisions, — on  Rites  and  Ceremo- 
nies, Music,  Legislation,  Chronology,  Astronomy,  Sacrifices,  Public 
Works  and  Buildings  especially  Canals,  and  Weights  and  Measures. 
The  pedigrees  of  reigning  families,  apd  those  of  their  ministers  and 
generals  are  given  in  the  fourth  division,  and  in  the  fifth  biographies 
of  eminent  men  of  all  kinds,  statesmen,  heroe«,  philosophers,  poets, 
inventors,  men  of  learning,  and  men  remarkable  for  any  peculiar 
faculty  or  circumstance.  It  is  here  that  Sz^-Ma-Taeen  introduces 
some  biographical  particulars  of  his  father  and  himself  from  which 
K^musat  has  taken  some  of  the  information  in  the  'Biographic 
Universelle,'  which  has  been  transferred  to  thi<)  article.  It  is  in  this 
division  also  that  Sze-Ma-T8<"en  inserts,  not  very  logically,  some  notices 
of  countries  foreign  to  China,  which  have  been  found  by  foreigners 
by  no  means  the  least  interesting  portion  of  his  work.  The  '  Sze-Ke ' 
is  regarded  with  so  much  veneration  that  the  number  of  Chinese  words 
or  characters  in  it  has  been  counted  and  foxiu^  to  amount  to  526,500 
which,  as  the  nnmber  of  characters  in  an  ordinary  octavo  page  is  about 
234,  would  fill  2250  such  pages.  The  trannlation  of  the  matter  in  a 
page  of  Chinese  will  generally  fill  a  page  of  English.  The  merits  of 
the  '  S^e-Ke '  are  high.  The  prAises  of  native  critics  mi^ht  be  viewed 
with  some  distrust,  but  R-'musat  bears  testimony  to  the  ''  multitude  of 
facts  which  it  contains,  the  neat  and  lively  manner  in  which  they  are 
related,  the  constant  simplicity  and  unbroken  dignity  of  the  style." 
Sze-Ma-Tsv:en  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  Chinese  Herodotus, 
and  he  bears  in  China  iteelf  the  name  of  '  the  Restorer  of  Historical 
Literature.' 

SZE-MA-KWANO,  a  celebrated  Chinese  historian  of  the  llth  cen- 
tury of  our  era,  bears  the  same  family  name  Sze-Ma,  as  his  great 
predecessor  Sze-Ma-Tscen  [S/iS-MA-TsEEN]  of  twelve  centuries  before. 
Sze-Ma-Kwang  was  born  about  the  year  1018,  the  second  son  of  a 
minister  of  the  Emperor  Cbin-Tsung,  of  the  Sung  dynasty.  When  a 
child,  as  he  was  playing  with  some  other  children  near  one  of  the 
large  porcelain  vases  in  which  the  Chinese,  then  as  now,  were  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  gold  fish,  one  of  his  companions  fell  into  the  vase 
and  was  in  danger  of  drowning:  The  other  children  fled  in  terror; 
but  he,  with  singuhir  presence  of  mind,  took  up  a  large  flint  stone, 
broke  the  vase  at  bottom,  and  by  letting  out  the  water  placed  his 
little  comrade  at  once  in  safety.  The  incident  is  still  in  fresh  remem- 
brance in  China,  often  alluded  to  by  poets,  and  often  delineated  on 
porcelain.  When  he  had  reached  the  age  of  seven,  his  father  placed  in 
his  hands  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Loo  by  Confucius,  entitled 
'Spring  and  Autumn,'  which  had  as  much  effect  on  Sze-Ma-Kwang  as 
the  Sboo-King  on  Sze-Ma-Ts  5en.  From  that  time  the  boy  was  never  seen 
without  a  book  in  his  hands ;  he  soon  knew  by  heart  the  whole  of  the 
'  Five  Classics,'  of  which  '  Spring  and  Autumn '  is  one ;  and,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  he  took  the  highest  rank  at  the  great  literary  examinations. 
This  early  promotion  opened  to  him  a  political  career,  and  for  some 
years  his  time  appears  to  have  been  occupied  vrith  public  affairs.  As 
governor  of  a  town  on  the  western  frontiers  of  the  empire,  he  advised 
some  measures  against  the  Taogutans,  which  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
when  the  general  who  adopted  them  was  about  to  be  punished  for  his 
want  of  success,  avowed  the  authorship  of  the  plan,  and  solicited  to 
be  punished  in  his  stead.  The  emperor,  Jiii-Tsung,  pleased  with  Us 
candour,  named  him  to  a  more  important  government,  and  to  the  post 
of  public  cenrior  and  historiographer  of  the  palace,  and  during  his 
reign  Sze-Ma-Kwang,  though  he  often  spoke  with  freedom,  always 
continued  in  favour.  Ting-Taung,  the  succeeding  emperor,  took 
ofifenoe  at  a  remonstrance  addressed  to  him,  and  the  censor  was 
deprived  of  his  offices.  Several  of  bis  remonstrances,  at  this  and  a 
subsequent  period,  which  are  still  in  ezistenoe,  are  looked  upon  as 
models  of  their  kind. 


In  private  life  Sze-Ma-Kwang  occupied  himself  in  conjunction  with 
a  friend,  in  drawing  up  a  sort  of  abridgment  of  the  history  of  hid  great 
ancestor  Sze-Ma-Tsjen,  which  he  presented  to  the  emperor,  who  was  to 
delighted  with  the  work,  that  he  at  once  recalled  the  author  to  coart, 
and  gave  him  ordera  to  write  a  complete  history  on  tho  same  pl-ui. 
The  rrsult  was  what  may  be  called  the  standard  history  of  China,  the 
'Tsze  Che  Tung  Keen,'  or  Universal  Mirror  for  Rulers.     Tb«  history 
embraces  a  period  of  1362  years,  and  in  its  composition  it  ooeupted 
nineteen,  having  been  oommeuced  in  the  year  1066,  the  date  of  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  finished  in  1084.     The  reign  of  Ting-Tbung 
was  short ;  he  died  in  1068,  and  was  succeeded  by  Sbin-Tsung,  under 
whom  Sze  Ma-Kwang   occupied    a  distingui^hed    political    positiou. 
Wang-Qan-Che,  the  minister  of  this  emperor,  was  an  advocate  of  new 
ideas,  while   Sze-Ma-Kwang  headed  the  conservative  party.     Whe.^ 
in  the  year  1069,  which  was  marked  with  earthquakes,   droughtfi 
and  epidemic  diseases,  the  censors,  and  Sze-Ma-Kwang  among  th<rn3, 
solicited  the  emperor  to  examine  if  there  were  not  some  abuses  ui  the 
government  and  some  errors  in  hia  own  conduct  which  might  have 
giveu  rise  to  these  calamities,  Wang-Uan-Che  opposed  the  spirit  of 
their  observations,  and  said  that  earthquakes  were  to  be  ascribed 
to  natural  causes  and  not  to  the  actions  of  men,  he  was  at'-mly 
rebuked  by  Sze-Ma-Kwang,  who  observed  that  sovereigns  were  indeed 
unfortunate  to  have  about  them  men  who,  by  removing  from  their 
consciences  all  idea  of  responsibility  to  Heaven,  destroyed  the  ooly 
restraint  that  kept  in  check  the  possessors  of  absolute  power.    The 
emperor,  though  he  still  left  Wang-Gan-Che  at  the  head    of   his 
councils,  showed  high  esteem  for  Sze-Ma-Kwaug,  whom   he   named 
President  of  the  '  Han  Lin   Yuen,'   or  College  of   the    Forest  of 
Pencils,  which  remains  in  our  own  days  the  great  literary  institaUon 
of  the  Chinese  empire.    Finding  however  that  his  countils   were 
unattended  to,   Sze-Ma-Kwang  requested  permission  to   retire   into 
private  life,  which  was  finally  granted.    The  public  eje  was  still  upon 
him.    On  the  death  of  Shin-Tsung  in  1086,  the  empress-regent  of  the 
young  emperor  Che-Tsung  summoned  him  to  the  court,  and  named 
him  prime  minister.    He  began  with  satisfaction  to  uproot  all  tLe 
changes  and  reforms  introduced  by  his  opponent  Wang-Qau-Che,  but 
the  fatigues  consequent  on  an  expedition  which  he  made  in  person  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  prince  of  Tangut,  ruined  his  health,  and  he 
died  in  1086,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  before  he  had  enjoyed  a  twelve- 
month of  authority.    He  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral, 
but  the  party  of  Wan-Gan-Che  having  soon  after  made  its  way  back  to 
power,  the  yonog  emperor  was  persuaded  to  reverse  all  the  honoun 
which  had  been  rendered  to  his  first  minister ;  Sze-Ma-Kwang'«  tomb 
was  ignominiously  destroyed,  and  an  inscription  set  up  in  its  place, 
enumerating  what  were  termed  his  crimes.    His  works  were  publicly 
burned,  and  at  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  the  history  of  China,  of  which 
the  reputation  has  now  lasted  so  many  centuries,  would   disappear 
with  its  author.    Another  posthumous  revolution  however  awaited  hiM 
name.    In  1129,  the  reigning  emperor  Kaou-Tsiung  decreed  that  his 
tablet  should  be  placed  in  the  Hall  of  Ancestors  by  the  side  of  that  of 
the  Emperor  Che-Tsung,  who  had  decreed  it^  dishonour.    In  1267  his 
name  was  inscribed  in  the  temple  of  Confucius,  with  the  honorary 
title  of '  Prince  of  Literature,'  and  in  1530  it  received  an  additional 
literary  canonisation,  which  it  still  continues  to  enjoy. 

The  great  work  of  Sze-Ma-Kwang  has  been  already  mentioned,  the 
*  Tsze  Che  Tung  Keen,'  which  has  been  for  nearly  the  last  800  years 
the  most  popular  history  of  China.  It  is  constructed  on  an  entirely 
diflerent  plan  from  that  of  his  celebrated  ancestor  Sze-Ma-T^^vn  ; 
the  main  body  of  it  presenting  a  continuous  stream  of  narrative, 
extending  to  294  books,  to  which  is  appended  a  supplement  of  SO 
books  of  chronological  index  and  SO  of  dissertations  and  discussions. 
About  the  middle  of  the  12th  ceutury  of  our  era,  Choo-He,  one  of 
the  most  eminent  of  Chinese  authors,  conceived  the  idea  of  inserting 
in  the  great  history  of  Sze-Ma  Kwang  a  series  of  summaries,  or  short 
recapitulations,  which  met  viith  such  success  that  the  two  works  have 
since  been  always  reprinted  together,  under  the  title  of  '  Tung  Kien 
Kang  Muh,'  which  may  be  rendered,  'The  Universal  Mirror,  Text,  and 
Commentary.'  It  is  this  combination  wbich,  with  numerous  continaa* 
tions,  bringing  the  history  up  to  the  18th  century,  was  translated  into 
French  by  Father  Mailla,  and  published  in  12  vols.  4to  by  Grosier  and 
Le  Roux  des  Hautesrayes,  Paris,  1777-83.  It  is  the  only  great  woik 
of  Chinese  history  which  has  yet  appeared  in  a  Eurtfpean  language. 

Sze-Ma-Kwang,  when  appointed  to  the  presidency  of  the  Han  Lin 
Tuen,  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  on  the  ground  of  his  want  of 
poetic  ability;  but  the  emperor  refused  to  admit  the  excuse;  and  in 
fact  a  piece  of  poetry  of  his  composition,  entitled  '  The  Garden  of 
Sze-Ma-Kwang,'  is  one  of  the  most  popular  in  China,  and  contains 
much  that  is  pleasing  to  a  European  taste.  A  translation  of  it 
appeared  in  1777,  in  the  series  of  '  M^moires  concemant  les  Chinoi^' 
and  is  reprinted  by  M.  Hue  in  his  amusing  work  on  *  The  Chinese 
Empire^'  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention  both  in  France  and 
England.  The  garden  described  resembles  those  that  on  the  Continent 
bear  the  name  of  English  gardens,  in  which  the  imitation  of  natare 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  charms.  "  In  the  midst,**  says  the 
description,  "  is  a  great  hall,  in  which  I  have  collected  five  thousand 

volumes When  I  am  weary  of  writing  and  composing,  in  the 

midst  of  my  books  in  the  great  hall,  I  throw  myself  in  a  UMit,  and 
row  to  seek  the  pleasures  of  my  garden.    Sometimes  I  land  on  tho 
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fishing  itluid,  where,  protected  from  the  buniiig  sun  by  my  Urge 
Btraw  hat,  1  amuse  myself  by  enticing  the  fish  that  sport  in  the  water: 
at  oiher  times,  with  my  quiver  on  my  shoulder  and  my  bow  in  my 
hand,  I  climb  to  the  top  of  the  rocks ;  and  there,  •pyicg  out,  like  a 
traitor,  the  rabbits  as  they  come  forth,  I  pierce  them  with  my  arrow 
at  the  entrance  of  their  burrows."  •  •  •  •  "  Sometimes  the  last  rays  of 


the  sun  surprise  me  while  I  contemplate  in  silence  the  tender 
in(fuietude  of  a  swallow  for  its  young ;  and  the  diooq  is  risen  before  I 
quit  my  seat"  The  whole  poem,  with  its  plessiug  euthusiasm  for  leaf 
and  ilowers,  grottoes  and  oascadcp,  is  well  worthy  of  perusal ;  and  it  is 
interestiog  to  reflect  that  its  author  waa  a  contemporary  of  William 
the  Conqueror. 


^A'BARI'  is  the  inmame  of  Abii  Jsafar  Mohammed  Ibn  Tesid  Ibn 
-*-  Jerir,  a  celebrated  Arabian  historian,  who  wss  called  At-tabari 
because  he  was  a  native  of  Amol,  the  capital  of  Tabaristdn,  where  he 
was  bom  in  a.h.  224  (a.d.  889).  Tabari  wss  the  author  of  many 
works  on  Tsrious  subjects,  such  as  a  commentsry  on  the  Kor<Cn,  which 
is  greatly  praised  by  Abn-1-fedi  (*  Ann.  Muss].,'  iii),  and  a  treatise  on 
Mohammedan  law.  But  the  work  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  Europe 
is  his  general  history  from  the  Creation  to  a.b.  802  (a.d.  814-15).  This 
work  wss  abridged  and  continued  by  Qeorge,  son  of  Al-'smid, 
generally  called  Elmacin,  who  brought  it  down  to  the  year  512  of  the 
Hijra  (a.d.  1118-19).  That  portion  of  the  abridgment  which  begins 
at  the  death  of  the  Mohammedan  prophet  was  published  in  Arabic 
and  Latin  by  Thomas  Erpenius,  and  printed  for  the  first  time  at 
Leyden,  fol.,  1625,  together  with  the  '  Historia  Arabum,'  by  Rodericus 
Toletanus.  Tabari's  Chrooicles  were  translated  into  Persian  by  Abti 
Ali  Abdu-1-ghani,  Tisir  of  the  Samanide  prince  Manser  Ibn  Ntih. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  Tsbari  the  copies  of  his  original  work  became 
so  scsroe  that  the  Persian  text  wss  retranslated  into  Arabic ;  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Persian  version  into  French  by  Mr.  Dubeux  was  com- 
menced under  the  auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Ori(>ntal 
Translation  Fund,  but  only  one  part  (4to,  1886)  has  been  published. 
There  is  also  a  Latin  translstion  by  Q.  L.  Kosegarten,  *Taberistanensis, 
sive  Abu  Dschaferi  Mohammed  ben  Dsoherir  Ettaberi  annales  regum 
et  legatorum  Dei  Arabioe  ed.  in  Latinnm  transtulit,'  3  voli.  4to, 
Gryph.,  1858.  Tabari  died  at  Baghdad,  in  a.h.  810  (a.d.  922). 
(Hamacker, '  Spec  MSS.  Orient,'  Bib.  Lugd,'Bat,,  p.  24 ;  D'Herbelot, 
Bib.  Or,,  sub.  to&  'Thabarl') 

TABERNiEMONTANUS,  JACOBUS  THEODO'RUS,  a  physician 
and  botanist,  was  bom  at  Bei^'Zabem  in  Alsace,  whence  lie  takes  his 
name.  He  first  practised  as  an  apothecary  in  his  native  place,  and 
thence  removed  to  Paris,  where  he  graduated.  On  returning  to  his 
native  country,  he  took  up  his  reeidence  and  practised  his  profession 
at  Worms.  He  was  made  physician  to  the  elector-palatine  John 
Casimir,  and  also  to  the  bishop  of  Spire.  He  lived  at  a  time  when 
confidence  in  vegetable  remedies  in  disease  was  carried  to  the  greatest 
extent  He  diligently  studied  this  department  of  his  profession,  and 
the  result  of  his  labours  was  given  to  the  worid  in  the  form  of  a  large 
folio  volume,  under  the  title  'Neue  Yollkommen  Kraiiterbuch,'  or 
New  Complete  HerbaL  He  lived  to  see  only  the  first  part  of  this 
volume  published,  which  was  in  1588.  Several  editions  of  this  work 
were  af^rwards  published  in  Oermany,  to  which  the  two  last  parts 
were  added.  The  second  edition  was  published  at  Frankfurt  in  1618, 
by  Caspar  Bauhin,  and  contained  descriptions  of  5800  species  of  plants, 
of  which  2480  were  illustrated  by  wood  engravings.  The  best  and 
latest  edition  published  is  that  of  Hieronymus  Bsuhin,  which  appeared 
at  Basel  in  1781.  This  woriL  appears  to  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  stMU- 
dard  botenical  authority.  The  deecriptions  of  the  plants  are  minute, 
and  an  immense  space  is  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  their  medical 
properties.  Tabemtemontanus  maintained  the  principle,  which  has 
many  advocates  at  the  present  day,  that  Providence  causes  those  plants 
to  grow  in  a  district  which  are  beneficial  for  the  disesses  that  arise  in 
it  To  such  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  Tiews  on  this  point,  that  it  is 
said  that  at  tibe  siege  of  Mets,  in  1552,  in  which  he  was  engaged  as 
physician  to  the  army,  he  applied  nothing  but  mugwort  to  the  wounds 
of  the  soldien,  because  it  grows  plenUfuUy  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  cuts  in  the  work  are  badly  executed,  and  are  mostly  inferior 
copies  from  preceding  works.  This  however  did  not  prevent  their 
being  republished  without  the  letter-press,  by  Nicolas  Bass,  the 
printer  at  Frankfurt,  in  1590,  under  the  title  '  Icones  Plantarum,'  Ac. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Tabemsamontanus  removed  to  Heidelberg, 
where  he  died  in  1590.  He  olso  published  two  other  works,  the  first 
on  mineral  waters,  entitled  *  Neue  Wssserchats,'  in  1584,  and  which 
went  through  three  editions ;  the  second  was  published  in  1586,  and 
is  entitled  'Regiment  und  Berieht  wie  man  sioh  in  Sterbenslaufen 
halten  soil.' 

TA'CITUS,  CAIUS  COBNE'LIUS,  was  probably  bom  hi  the  rsig;n 
of  Nero,  but  neither  the  place  of  his  birth  nor  the  exact  date  is 
known,  nor  is  anything  known  of  his  pazeotage.  There  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  that  he  belonged  to  the  illustrious  patrician  gens  of  the 
Comelii,  nor  any  evidence  of  his  having  been  bom  at  Interamna,  as 
it  is  sometimes  stated.  The  few  facts  of  his  life  are  chiefly  collected 
from  his  own  works,  and  from  the  letters  of  his  friend  the  younger 
Pliny.  Tacitus  was  about  the  same  age  as  Pliny,  but  the  elder  of  the 
twa  Pliny  was  bom  about  a.d.  61  [Plivt  the  Youhoeb],  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  which  commenced  a.d.  54. 

A  passsfre  of  the  elder  Pliny  (<  Hist  Nat,'  vii.  16)  speaks  of  a  son 
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of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  procurator  of  the  emperor  in  Belgie  Gaul. 
Lipsius  concludes  that  this  Comelius  Tacitus  was  the  historian ;  but 
as  Pliny  died  in  79,  it  seems  hardly  probable  tiiat  the  paessge  can 
apply  to  him.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  procurator  was  the 
father  of  the  historian.  Tacitus  states  that  he  owed  his  first  pro- 
motion to  Vespasian,  and  that  ho  was  indebted  for  other  favours  to 
his  successors  Titus  and  Domitlsn.  (*  Hist,'  i.  1.)  In  the  year  77, 
C.  Julius  Agrioola,  then  consul,  betrothed  to  him  his  daughter;  and 
the  marrisge  took  piece  after  the  consulship  of  Agricola.  Tacitus 
does  not  state  what  places  he  filled  under  Vespasinn  and  Titus,  but  in 
the  reign  of  Domitian  he  informs  us  that  he  assisted  as  one  of  the 
Qoindecemviri  at  the  celebration  of  the  Ludi  Seculares,  which  event 
took  place  in  the  fourteenth  consulship  of  Domitian  (a.i>.  88).  At  that 
time  he  was  also  pmtor.    ('  Ann.,'  xi.  11.) 

He  was  not  at  Rome  when  his  father-in-law  Agricola  died  there 
(a.i>.  98),  in  the  reign  of  Domitian ;  but  it  is  too  mudi  to  affirm,  as 
some  have  done,  that  he  was  an  exile  during  the  time  of  Domitian. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  he  was  at  Rome  in  the  year  88.  A 
passsge  in  his  Life  of  Agricola  (c  45)  rather  leads  to  the  inference 
that  he  wss  at  Rome  during  mony  of  the  atrocities  which  Domitian 
perpetrated  after  the  death  of  Agricola,  though  he  had  been  abeent 
from  Rome  for  four  years  prior  to  Agricola's  death.  On  the  death  of 
T.  Yerginius  Rufus,  in  the  reign  of  Nerva  (a.d.  97),  he  was  appointed 
Consul  SuiFectus ;  and  Pliny  enumerates  it  as  the  crowning  event  to 
the  good  fortune  of  Veigioius,  that  his  panegyric  was  pronounced  by 
the  consul  Comelius  Tacitus,  the  most  eloquent  of  speakersi 

Tacitus  is  recorded  by  his  friend  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
orators  of  his  age.  He  had  already  attained  some  distinction  as  an 
advocate  when  Pliny  was  commencing  his  career.  In  the  rdgn  of 
Nerva,  Pliny  and  Tacitus  were  appointed  by  the  senate  (a.d.  99)  to 
conduct  the  prosecution  of  Marius  Priscus,  who  had  been  proconsul  of 
Africa,  and  was  charged  with  various  fiayrrant  crimes.  On  this  occasion 
Tscitus  replied  to  Salvius  Liberalls,  who  had  spoken  in  defence  of 
Prisons:  his  reply,  says  Pliny,  was  most  eloquent,  and  marked  by 
that  dignity  which  characterised  his  style  of  speaking.  (Pliny,  '  Ep.,' 
it  11.) 

The  contemporaries  of  Tacit\is  were  Quinctilian,  the  two  Plinys, 
Julius  Florus,  Materaus,  M.  Aper,  and  Vipsanius  Messala.  He  was  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  the  younger  Plinys  in  whose 
extant  collection  of  letters  thero  are  eleven  epistles  from  Pliny  to 
Tacitus.  In  one  of  these  letters  (vi  16)  Pliny  describes  the  ciroum- 
stance  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Pliny  the  elder,  and  the  letter  was 
purposely  written  to  supply  Tacitus  with  facts  for  his  historical 
works. 

It  is  not  known  when  Tacitus  died,  nor  whether  he  left  any 
children.  The  Emperor  Tacitus  claimed  the  honour  of  being 
descended  from  him,  but  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  accu* 
rscy  of  the'  emperor^s  pedigree ;  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  ('  Ep.,' 
lib.  iv.,  <  ad  Polemium  *)  mentions  the  historian  Tacitus  among  the 
ancestors  of  Polemius,  a  prefect  of  Gaul  in  the  5th  century  of 
our  era. 

The  extant  works  of  Tacitus  an,  *The  Life  of  Agricola,'  *The 
IVeatiie  on  the  Germans,' '  Histories,* '  Annals/  and  the  ''Dialogue  on 
Orators,  or  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence.'  None  of  his 
orations  aro  proserved. 

The 'Life  of  Agricola*  is  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Tacitus,  and 
must  have  been  written  after  the  death  of  Domitian  (a.d.  96).  The 
Proemium,  or  Introduction  to  it,  was  written  in  the  reign  of  Trajan, 
and  the  whole  work  probably  belongs  to  the  first  or  second  year  of 
that  emperor's  reig^.  As  a  specimen  of  biography  it  is  much  and 
justly  admired.  Like  sll  the  extant  works  of  Tacitus,  it  is  unencum- 
bered with  minute  irrolevant  matter :  the  life  and  portrslt  of  Agricola 
aro  sketched  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  style,  corresponding  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject  The  biographer  was  the  Mend  and  son-in-law  of 
Agricola,  whom  he  loved  and  royered ;  but  he  impresses  his  roader 
with  a  profound  conviction  of  the  moral  greatness  of  Agricola,  his 
courage  and  his  prudence,  without  ever  becoming  his  panegyrist. 
The  *  Life  of  Agricola  *  was  not  contained  in  the  earliest  editions  of 
Tacitus. 

The  Histories^  which  were  written  before  the  '  Annals,'  and  after 
the  death  of  Nerva,  comprehended  the  period  froni  the  accsssion  of 
Galba  to  the  death  of  Domitian ;  to  which  it  was  the  author*s  inten- 
tion to  add  the  reigns  of  Nerva  end  Trajsn  ('  Hist/  LI).  There  are 
only  extant  the  fint  four  books  and  a  part  of  the  fifth,  and  these 
comprehend  little  more  than  the  events  of  one  year,  firom  which  we 
may  oonchide  that  the  whole  work  must  have  consistpd  of  many 
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books.    Unfortanately  the  fifth  book  contains  only  tho  eommenoe- 
ment  of  the  siege  of  Jerasalem  by  Titus. 

The  *  Annals  comprehended  the  history  of  Rome  from  tho  death  of 
Augustas  to  the  death  of  Nero,  a  period  of  two  and  fifty  years,  which 
ended  with  the  eztinetion  of  the  Julian  House  in  Nero.  A  part  of 
the  6fUi  book  of  the  'Annals'  is  lost;  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth, 
tenth,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
last  book  are  also  lost.  These  lost  portions  comprehended  the  whole 
reign  of  Caligula,  the  first  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  two  last  years  of 
Nero*s  reign.  It  is  said  that  the  preservation  of  the  historiod  works 
of  Tacitus  is  due  to  the  Emperor  Tacitus  (Vopiscus,  'Tacitus/  10), 
who  caused  them  to  be  transcribed  ten  times  every  year,  and  copies 
to  be  placed  in  the  libraries.  But  the  works  of  Tacitus,  and  more 
partioularly  the '  Annals,'  were  nsglccted  during  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  and  &w  copies  of  them  were  preserved.  The  first  five  books 
of  the  'Annals '  were  not  found  till  the  beginning  of  the  16Ui  century, 
when  they  were  discovered  in  the  abbey  of  C^rvey,  in  Westphalia, 
and  published  at  Rome,  in  1516,  by  Philip  Beroaldus. 

The  '  Qermany '  of  Tacitus  has  been  the  subject  of  some  discussion 
as  to  its  historical  value.  The  author  does  not  inform  us  whence  he 
drew  his  materials  for  the  description  of  the  usages  of  these  barbarians, 
many  of  whom  could  only  be  known  by  hearsay  even  to  the  Roman 
traders  and  adventurers  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  work 
ooDtaaos  numerous  minute  and  precise  details,  for  which  it  must  be 
assumed  that  the  writer  had  at  least  the  evidence  of  persons  conver- 
sant with  the  German  tribes  on  the  frontiers ;  and  there  is  nothing  in 
the  description  of  Tacitus  which  is  substantially  at  variance  with  what 
we  know  of  the  early  Germans  from  other  souroes.  The  soundest 
conclusion  is  that  the  picture  of  the  Germans  is  in  the  main  correct ; 
otherwise  we  must  atsume  it  to  be  either  a  mere  fiction,  or  a  rhetorical 
essay  founded  on  a  few  generally  known  facte :  but  neither  of  these 
assumptions  will  satisfy  a  careful  reader. 

The  Dialogue  on  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence  may  have 
been  written  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian :  it  is  at  least  probable  that  it 
is  an  early  work  of  Tacitus.  It  has  been  sometimeB  doubted  if  it  is 
by  Tacitus,  but  the  style  is  in  favour  of  the  common  opinion,  though 
it  presents  in  many  respects  a  marked  contrast  to  the '  Anasls,'  £e 
work  of  his  mature  years.  Kessal%  one  of  the  speakers,  attributes 
the  decline  of  oratory  to  the  neglect  of  the  arduous  method  of  study 
adopted  by  the  older  orators,  who  learned  their  art  by  attaching 
themselves  to  some  eminent  speaker,  and  by  experience  in  the  actual 
business  of  life :  in  Messala's  time  the  sch(K>l  of  the  rhetorician  was 
the  only  place  of  discipline  for  -the  young.  But  Matemus,  another 
spesker,  indicates  more  truly  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  eloquence,  by 
a  reference  to  the  political  condition  of  the  Romans  and  the  suppression 
of  their  energies  under  the  Kmpire,  as  compared  with  the  turbulent 
activity  of  the  republican  period. 

"^The  '  Annsls '  of  Tacitus  are  the  work  of  his  riper  age,  on  which  his 
historical  reputation  mainly  rests.  Though  entitled  Annals,  and 
generally  sufficiently  true  to  the  chronological  order  of  events,  the 
title  of  Annals  conveys  no  exaot  notion  of  the  character  of  this  work. 
The  writer  moulded  the  matter  of  his  history,  and  adapted  it  to  his 
purpose,  which  was  not  a  complete  enumeration  of  the  oomestic  and 
foreign  events  of  the  period,  but  a  selection  of  such  as  portrayed  in 
the  liveliest  colours  the  character  of  the  Romans.  The  central  figure 
in  this  picture  is  the  Imperial  power,  and  the  person  who  widided  it, 
the  Princeps,  and  every  event  is  viewed  in  relation  to  him.  Tho 
notion  of  the  Romaus  of  tbe  sge  of  Tacitus  is  inseparably  associated 
with  the  notion  of  the  government  of  one  man.  The  power  that  had 
been  founded  and  consolidated  by  Augustus,  had  been  transmitted 
through  many  princes,  few  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
ability,  and  soma  bad  sullied  the  purple  with  the  moat  abominable 
crimes.  Yet  the  imperial  power  was  never  shaken  after  it  was  once 
.  firmly  established,  and  the  restoration  of  the  old  republic  was  never 
seriously  contemplated  by  any  sober  thinker.  The  necessity  of  the 
imperial  power  was  felt,  and  the  historian,  while  he  describes  the  vices 
and  follies  of  those  who  had  held  it,  and  often  casts  a  glance  of  regret 
towards  the  republican  period,  never  betrays  a  suspicion  that  this 
power  could  be  replaced  by  any  other  in  tho  abjeot  and  fallen  state  of 
the  Roman  psople.  It  is  tiiiis  conviction  which  gives  to  tbe  historical 
writings  of  Tacitus  that  dramatic  character  which  pervades  the  whole, 
and  is  seen  in  the  selection  of  events  snd  the  mode  in  which  they  are 
presented  to  the  reader.  It  is  ooBsistent  with  this,  that  the  hare  facts, 
as  they  may  be  extracted  from  bis  narrative,  are  true,  and  that  the 
colouring  with  which  he  has  heightened  them  may  often  ha  false. 
This  colouring  was  his  mode  of  viewing  the  progress  of  events,  and 
the  development  of  the  Imperial  power :  the  effect  however  is,  that 
the  reader  often  overlooks  the  bare  bistorioal  facts,  and  carries  away 
only  the  general  impression  which  the  historian's  animated  dnma 
presents. 

Tacitus  had  formed  a  full,  and,  it  may  be,  a  correct  conception  of 
the  condition  of  the  empire  in  his  own  time^  and  the  problem  which 
he  proposed  to  himself  was  not  only  to  narrate  the  course  of  events 
from  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  but  to  develope  their  causes. 
(*Hist.,'  i.  4.)  For  his 'Annals'  at  least  he  oonM  claim,  as  he  does, 
the  merit  of  strict  impartiality:  he  lived  after  the  events  that  ho 
deccriteH,  and  consequently  had  bo  wrongs  to  complain  of,  no  passions 
cr  pejudiccs  to  mislead  him.    <' Annal.,'  i.  1.)    He  observes  also^  in 


the  commenoement  of  Ms  Hirtories  (i.  1),  tiiat  neither  Qalba,  Othc^ 
nor  Vitellius  had  either  conferred  on  him  any  favour  or  done  him 
anv  injury.  To  Yespaaisa,  Titns,  and  Domitian  ha  ackncywledgas  his 
obligations.  The  rsign  of  DomitiaB  is  unfortonately  lost;  but  we 
may  collect  firom  the  expressions  in  the  *  Life  of  Agrioola'  (48,  45^ 
4c.),  that  the  favours  which  Tadtus  had  reoaivad  did  not  mve  this 
contemptible  tyrant  from  the  historian's  just  indignation. 

The  tone  which  characterises  the  historical  works  of  Tadtiu  is  an 
elevation  of  thought  which  had  its  foundation  in  the  moral  dignity  of 
the  writer  and  the  consciousness  of  having  proposed  to  himself  a  noble 
object.  He  was  a  profound  observer  of  character :  it  was  his  study 
to  watch  the  slightest  indications  in  human  conduct^  and  by  correctly 
interpreting  thiMe  outwards  signs,  to  penetrate  into  the  hidden  lecsassD 
of  the  heart.  His  power  of  reaching  tfaoso  thoughts  which  are  often 
almost  unconsciously  the  springs  of  a  man's  actional  baa  porhaps 
never  been  equalled  by  any  historical  writer.  If  any  man  baa  ever 
approached  him  in  this  power,  it  is  Feuarbach,  who  ('  Merfcwiirdige 
CriminalRec^tsftaie,'  that  is,  'Remarkable  Criminal  Cases'),  wbiis 
laying  bare  the  inmost  soul  of  a  mordersr,  makes  as  shudder  at  the 
contemplation  oif  enormitiea  of  which  every  man  is  capable.  Tacitus 
had  lived  through  a  time  when  the  value  of  the  lessons  of  philooaphy 
had  to  be  tasted  by  their  practical  application,  and  hia  hlatoriesl 
studies  carried  him  through  a  period  in  which  the  mass  were  sunk  in 
sensuality,  and  the  really  good  and  great  had  no  consoUtton  but  ia 
the  consciousness  of  their  own  thoughts.  Though  ho  appeara  to 
belong  to  no  sect  of  philosophers,  bis  practical  morality  waa  of  ths 
Stoic  school,  the  only  school  which  ia  those  degenerate  timas  could 
sustain  the  sinking  spirits  of  the  Romans^  and  which  even  under  fisvouT' 
able  drcumstancea  guided  the  conduct  of  the  wise  Aoielii&a,  the 
noblest  man  that  ever  pcasessed  sovarsigii  power.  Tho  religious 
opinions  of  Tacitus  partook  of  the  character  of  his  age :  he  had  no 
strong  convictions,  no  settled  belief  of  a  moral  govammant  of  tits 
world :  his  love  of  virtue  and  his  abhorrence  of  vice  were  purely 
moral ;  they  had  no  refersnce  to  a  future  existence.  ('  Ann.,'  iiL  18 ; 
vi.  22.)  In  one  of  bis  earUeat  productiNis  be  hopes  rsiher  than  expects 
that  the  souls  of  the  departed  may  stall  live  and  be  oonscioue  of  what 
is  passing  on  earth.  ('  Agrio.,'  46.)  But  in  his  latsst  writings  there  axe 
no  traoes  that  bis  hopes  or  his  wishes  had  ever  ripened  into  a  belief. 

Tbe  style  of  Tacitus,  especially  in  his  'Annals,'  is  the  apt  expression 
of  his  thought :  oondse,  vigorous,  and  dramatSa  He  has  perhaps 
attained  as  great  a  degree  of  eoDdensation  as  is  compatible  with  per- 
spicuity ;  sometimes  his  meaning  is  obsewred  by  his  labour  to  bo  l»iet 
His  historical  works  are  eepecially  works  of  art,  constvnctsd  on  a  fixed 
principle,  and  elaborated  in  obedience  to  it  He  loves  to  display  bis 
rhetorical  akill,  but  he  aubduee  it  to  his  dramatic  purpoee.  it  ii  a 
fault  that  his  art  is  too  apparent,  that  his  thoughts  are  aometimcs 
imperfectly  or  obscurely  expressed,  that  he  affects  an  air  of  myatery, 
that  his  reflections  oo  events  are  often  an  inseparable  part  of  them, 
and  consequently  the  impressions  which  it  is  his  object  to  produce  csn 
only  be  rectified  by  tbe  rigorous  scrutiny  of  a  matured  mind.  Yet 
those  who  have  made  Tacitus  a  study  generally  end  in  admiring  him 
even  for  some  of  those  qualities  whiw  at  first  repelled :  almoat  eveiy 
word  has  its  place  and  its  meaning,  and  the  oootrast  between  the 
brevity  of  the  expreauon  and  the  fulneas  of  Uie  thought,  ae  it  marks 
the  highest  power  of  a  writer,  so  it  furnishes  fit  matter  for  reflectioQ 
to  those  who  have  attained  a  like  int^eetual  maturity. 

Tacitus  most  have  had  abundant  aoocoss  of  ioforoMtion,  though  be 
indioaiea  them  only  oocasionaUy.  He  tnentioos  seversl  of  those 
historians  who  lived  near  his  own  time,  aa  Vipeanius  Measala  and 
Fabios  Rusticus :  he  also  speaks  of  the  memoirs  of  Agrippiaa  and 
others.  The  Orataonss  Prindpum,  the  FsMti,  the  Acts  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  varioua  legislative  msaaurea  were  alao  aouroea  of  which  be 
avaUed  himsslf.  It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  mfaiute  detail 
of  erente  waa  often  foreign  to  the  purpoee  of  Tacitoa,  and  aeoordingly 
he  is  sometimes  satisfied  with  giving  the  general  eflfoct  or  meaniog  of  a 
thing  without  aiming  at  perfeot  acenracy.  Thus  we  cannot  always 
coUect  with  certainty  from  Tacitus  the  provisions  of  the  Ssnatos- 
oonsulta  of  which  he  speaks;  and  for  the  porpose  of  any  bistoriosl 
inve&tigatioa  of  Roman  legislation,  his  statements  must  eometimeB  be 
enlarged  or  corrected  by  reference  to  other  sonroee,  and  particulariy 
to  the 'Digest.' 

The  first  edition  of  Tacitus,  whidi  is  extremely  rare,  was  printed  st 
Venice^  in  1470,  by  Vindelin  de  Spira:  this  edition  oontaina  only  the 
Isat  six  books  of  the  *  Annals,'  tbe  'Histoiiee,'  the  'QeroMmy;  and 
the  *  Dialogue.'  The  subsequent  editions  are  vesy  numenMis.  One  of 
the  best  ediUons  is  that  of  Bmeati,  bv  Oberlu,  Leipsig,  Svols.  8vo. 
1801 :  it  contains  the  valuable  notes  and  excursus  of  lipslas,  the  bsst 
of  all  tbe  eommentatora  on  Tadtus,  and  in  his  department  one  of  the 
first  modem  aohohurs.  The  last  editions  an  by  Inunaauel  Bekker, 
Lsipsig*  2  voii*  8vo,  1881;  by  J.  C.  Orellins,  2  vols.  imp.  8vo^  Ziiricb. 
1848 ;  and  by  F.  Ritter,  4  vols.  8vo,  CoL  1848.  Of  the  'Qennsnia.' 
J.  Qrimm  published  an  exeeUent  edition  with  the  other  pssssgvs 
relating  to  Qermany  aslected  from  the  other  writinyi  of  Tacitos, 
Gottingen,  8vo,  1886;  and  F.  a  Wax  published  an  edition  of  ths 
'  Agrioola,'  Brunswick,  8vo,  1852.  There  is  a  'Lexicon  Tsdteum,'  by 
Btftticber,  Berlin,  8vo,  1880. 

There  are  translations  of  Tacitus  in  Dsnish,  Swedish,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, Frendi,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portugusse,  and  Kiglish.    The  Itslisn 
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tnniktioa  of  DanoMU  !■  raiiidered  to  ba  ft  rnodd  of  MsdeiMid  ksd 
Tigoroiu  trxuUtioD.  AFnaobwrihr  ooniidfnUiatUiowti  1mi(i]1^ 
ii  p«ili^*  bMt  c^^ble  of  rcprMMitbiB  tha  UumghU  of  Um  doqtMat  *oid 
ingeoiou*  hiatorbn,  of  amuMiDg  bii  [uvaiaioii,  attalnlin  liu  el«guio«^ 
and  Mi^Hog  to  hit  Mwmr  ('Kog.  Uu*,'  art  'Tadta');  ■>  opinion 
>rl)ieb  ia  parbiva  not  Uaa.  D'Alembart  t(Mi«Utad  Taiioni  pawajtaa 
from  Taoitna.  Tba  aarUcat  Eogliali  tMMUUona  an  by  Hnr^  SaTill«i 
15SB,  of  tbe  'HLatoilM'  and  tba  'Agrioob;'  aadbjOnui*^,  lSB8,of 
the '  Amiali'  and  ths '  QarmMi;.'  Ths  Bngliah  Tsnion  of  Horpbj,  whuk 
fint  appaand  in  17B3,  ia  looaa,  difTuae,  and  feable^  ud  hardly 
azpnauaUie  maaningof  tha  onginal;  ai  a  work  of  ait,  baing  a  tiana- 
latioD  of  a  work  whii£  ia  aboia  aU  othar  hiatorioal  wock*  oharaetariiad 
b;  ita  ait,  it  !•  coatemptible.  Oordon'i  Tsnioa,  wbiob  appeand 
bafora  thai  of  Hiiri^ji  )■  a  barib  and  ru|gad  twboq  ;  bat  it  ia 
tolerably  Utbtul  (o  tha  iMaoing  of  tha  oti^Ml,  and  ml  probably 
uufut  in  halping  Murphy  to  it 

For  furtbar  intonuation  on  the  editiaiii  and  traoaUlionB  of  Taoitui^ 
aikd  oa  worka  in  illuttiatlon  of  him,  see  Uain'a  Btprlorivm!  and 
8«liwai{iEai'i  Handbneh  4«r  Oiamidtm  BMitgrapki^ 

TACITUS,  HABCUS  CIAUDIUS,  a  Uoinao  ampatot,  wu  tba 
•uooHaor  of  Auralian.  After  tha  iatanagnnm  of  nearly  aaran  montbt, 
wbieh  followed  upon  tha  death  of  that  piinoe,  the  leoata,  by  Mqneat 
of  the  army,  mat  to  eleot  an  «Mpanir.  At  the  advanead  age  of 
•ev«nty-&T%  Tadtoa,  than  priaaepa  xnatiia,  waa  ciiaaaB  unaBimBBily 
iu  apite  uf  hi*  iuiwilliacD«M  to  aooept  a  dignity  too  gnat  for  hia 
declining  yean.  The  annj  •onfirmed  tba  Mt  of  Ilia  aenMe,  and  tba 
nen  emperor  eommenoed  lii>  reign  in  Saptoiolwr  A.D.  2TS,  with  tha 
moat  faTonraUe  aatuianoaa  from  all  claaeee  of  hia  aubjeela.  Taoitu* 
inmadiataly  inatitntad  aoma  lalntary  nforma  lalaticg  to  tba  eoioaga 
and  other  malteia.  Ha  raattained  tha  loxniy  of  tlM  ttmaa  by 
■otnptuaiT  law^  and  waa  hlmaeU  an  axanpla  of  the  ytatwt  tamptr- 
ano^  modfaty  of  deptrtmaot,  and  ilngla-miaded  raagnauimity,  Ua 
gave  up  lii*  whole  {ninto  fDrtnna  to  tba  atate,  and  introdiued  no 
change  In  liia  draaa  or  way  of  Ufck  B«  wa*  of  very  Modiow  habit^ 
and  gava  ordeta  that  the  worka  of  the  hiatoriau  TacdtM^  (ram  wbom 
he  claimed  descent,  ahoald  be  praained  with  the  gtaateat  aare  in  Um 
publia  lilManea,  and  ooplw  of  dtem  made  ereiT  yMr.  B*  nted  hia 
power  with  great  forbeamnoe,  axaept  perfaqia  in  tba  poniahmant  of 
thoH  concerned  in  the  miudel  of  Aoielian,  whom  be  i»  Mid  t«  have 

t  to  death  without  diacriminating  thair  aareral  degreea  of  gnilt. 


The  frontier  of  tfas  ampira  weio  at  Ihk 

Tacituaoomuittad  thaotiiefaouQiaodof  tha  Kaat  to  Probn^  id  whom 

'    i-epoaad  anUra  oonfidanoa. 
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Taoitna  pioseeded  thither  in  peiaon  witb  hia  Iiratber  Floriaaua, 
and  baaing  firat  tritd  oondliatmry  ueaturaa,  oompalUd  tbsm  to  reUie 
by  force  of  ainu.  Hii  rdgn,  eommaneed  with  luch  fair  prospccta, 
waa  now  pramatuiely  and  abruptly  torminated.  He  bad  appointed 
Maiiminna  goiamor  of  Syria,  who  treatad  bii  luliject*  with  luch 
ctnelly,  that  the  magiatrataa  of  tlie  towna  in  that  pro*inoe,  aided  by 
tboaa  yet  aarTiriiig  of  the  murdurere  of  Aurelian,  conspiiad  (giunit 
him  and  killed  him.  Daapair  of  pardon  lad  them  to  ooiumlt  a  greater 
crime,  and  they  formed  deaigDi  against  the  life  of  the  emperac,  who 
feU  ■  Tiotim  to  their  traasoo  at  Tjana  ia  Cappadocia,  aftai  a  nign  of 
about  aigbt  moatba,  in  the  epring  of  the  year  27S.  According  to  one 
report,  bediad  of  diaeaae,  bwuaed  by  aediliooaj  tMit  tha  atatamant  of 
Zoaimua  and  Zouuu,  tbat  he  waa  Qmrdered  by  the  couapiratora^ 
aeama  entitled  to  greater  Cradil  After  hia  death,  bii  brother 
Floriaoua  eeiud  the  empire,  but  wae  put  to  death  two  or  ibrea 
montha  afterwarda.  Gibbon  attribulea  to  Tacitua  man;  of  tlM  mea. 
inrea  introduoed  at  this  tioie  to  revive  the  power  of  the  eenate.  It  ia 
oattuin  ^at  be  ahowed  g[«at  defarenee  to  tbat  body ;  and  when  Ibay 
rafuasd  to  make  hie  brother  Flutiaaui  oonaol  beonus  the  Uma  of 
eiedMO  had  expired,  be  axpraaaed  himeelf  pleaaad  with  their  frank- 
neaa.  The  coioa  of  Tacitue  reoord  Iiii  vietoiy  over  tha  Soythiana  by 
the  inaoriptjonj  Victoria  Qathi  and  Victoria  Fontioa;  see  aUo  Qruter, 
eiciL  G  ;  and  for  hie  life — Topiaoua,  in  the  '  Hiatoria  Augaata;'  Zoai' 
muBj  ZoDaraa)  Anreliea  Victor,  Oe  Tii.  «l  Mor.  Imptrat.  Ronum.,- 
Tillomont,  HMoUt  da  £mpertar$,  ill.;  Oibbon,  iL 

TACQUET,  ANDBb:w,  a  tuathematiciui  of  aome  aelebrity,  who 
was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1611.  Ha  entered  at  an  early  age  into  tha 
mrder  of  tba  Jaauita,  and  was  one  of  the  many  mambata  of  that  body 
whv  distingnbbed  tbamaelvea  by  tba  worka  wliich  they  oompoaed  for 


Uie  advanoamant  of  the  aoienoea.    Ha  bald  the  poat  of 
mathemattoa  during  fifteen  years,  and  diedDeoember  S3,  1 

Taoqnat  publiahad  at  Antwerp,in  lB51,awork  in  lto,infkiurbo«k^ 
on  the  aectiona  of  oylindara  and  on  the  Sgnraa  formed  by  the  tbtoIu- 
tiona  of  aagmaata  of  airolni ;  and  to  theae  booka  hs  added  a  Gfcb  in 
H59,  In  the  year  16G6  be  publiahad,  in  8*0,  ■  ElemenU  Oaometiia 
plaiiM  ao  aolido,  quibue  aooedtmt  es  Arcbimede  theoremata ; '  and,  in 
the  aame  year, '  Arithmetio*  Tbeoria  ot  Prazia  aocoralA  danumatnita.* 
Theae  two  last  worka  appear  to  liava  been  for  a  long  time  in  uae  In  the 
aoboola  of  the  Jsanila. 

A  ooUeetion  of  the  prindpal  works  of  Tacquat  was  published  at 
Antwerp  la  136E>,  in  two  folio  volumee,  under  the  title  of  '  Opera 
Matbematioa  demonttnta  at  propugnata  b  S.  L.,'  ka.  Among  theae 
works  ara  Aatronomiai  libri  onto ;  QeomatriB  PraetioM  bbri  tree ; 
OptioMlibritrea;  Catoptrioe  litn  ti«a ;  Arcbiteotnm  Militerii  libw 
unua;  Cylindrioomm  et  Annulariuai  litri  qoinqna;  and  Diasertatia 
da  Cireolorum  Volutionibu^ 

Id  the  treatise  an  tatronomy,  the  author,  in  oonformity  to  the 
system  of  Ptolwnr,  eonaidara  that  the  aarth  ia  imnorabla  at  tba  oentro 
of  tike  nnlveraa;  but  it  ia  thongbt  that  he  adopted  thia 
from  a  eonviation  of  ita  truth  tlan  through  daferc 


aappoaititn 


authority  of  RieeioU,  whoae  work  he  follow^  and  tfaroagh  an  nnwilling- 
neaa  to  admit  tha  bypotbeaia  of  Copemieiia  on  aoconnt  of  ita  contradie- 
tion  to  the  kttar  of  oertain  paaa^ea  in  tha  Sarlptura&  Id  ths  work 
on  oylindar^  Ao.,  be  daterminea  the  auperficiae  aod  volumee  of  iMidiae 
formed  on  cutting  a  oylindsr  by  planes  in  different  directions ,-  and  ha 
iuTestigataa  the  auifacae  and  voluniea  formed  by  the  rsvolutioBB  of 
diSsrant  ssgmeDta  of  einilea  and  of  the  oonio  seotioDs  about  aiea  in 


given  poBitw 
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Oregocy  of  Gk  Viooenb  In  treating  the  theorema  aelaated  firam 
Ardlimade^  T^net  aaennw^  In  order  to  diminish  the  length  of  the 
demonstratioiiB,  tlkat  regular  polygoua  may  be  inacribed  within  aod 
daaeritiad  about  olrole^  tiU  at  langib  tbeir  aiaae  and  peripheriaa  differ 
reapeolively  from  Ihoae  of  the  drtioa  by  m^nltndea  leaa  tlian  the  laaat 
that  can  be  aaairnad :  than,  oooaldering  the  polygona  and  olrclaa  as 
identical,  he  oblaios  the  ratio  of  the  peripheries  of  tlie  airclsa  and  the 
eqatvaleDt  for  their  aieaa :  tn  aiaumiiig  also  that  them  may  be 
described  about  a  sphere  a  polyhrdron  whoae  aurfaoe  aball  differ  from 
that  of  the  sphere  by  a  ma^lode  leaa  thin  the  leaat  that  can  be 
aaaigned,  ha  daterminea  both  the  rolnme  aod  the  auparSeiga  of  the 
latter.  Arohimade*  had  demouatrated  that  the  volume  and  superOdea 
of  a  sphere  are  to  thoee  of  a  oircaoMcrihiDg  cylinder  in  tha  ratio  of 
2  to  8 ;  and  Taoqua^  by  auoh  auamptioos  as  tboae  above  mentiooa^ 
proved  that  the  same  ratio  eiiata  between  the  volumes  and  auperflciaa 
of  a  cylindM  and  of  an  oquilatar^  oona,  when  bath  an  deaorlbed 
about  tlia  aplura. 

TAFFI,  A'NDBEA,  bom  at  Florence,  in  1313,  dMerves  auntion  as 
having  been  the  first  who  introduoed  among  hia  oountrymen  ttie  art 
of  rn'"*^r'g  in  DOsaia.  Having  lieard  of  aoma  eminent  Qrcek  artiats 
who  were  exeonting  paintinga  in  raoaaia  in  the  churoh  of  St.  Mark  at 
Venioe,  he  went  to  Uiat  dty  and  formed  an  intimate  fHendslup  with 
Apollonius,  one  of  tha  prlnoipal  of  tboaa  artuta,  and  piaiailsd  on  hioito 
aocompaoy  him  to  Florence,  to  teMh  him  tba  best  mannar  of  working 
in  mosaio,  and  the  method  of  oompoaudiug  the  most  durable  kind  at 
camant.  On  their  arrival  at  Florenee  they  executed  together  sevacal 
notiM,  wliieb  ware  highly  adnuied.  Taffi'a  chief  perfoimanoa  waa  • 
Dead  Christ,  of  large  dlmenaioni,  in  a  obapcl  at  Florsaoa.  He  died  in 
that  city,  in  12St,  at  the  i«e  of  eigbtyonsi 

TACH'IACOZIO.  QASPUa    [TxLUoonca] 

TALBOT,  JOHN,  EAKL  OF  BUKBWSBUllY,  a  famous  warrior  in 
tha  reign  of  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VL  was  tha  seeond  aon  of  Riehaid 
Lord  Talbot,  and  was  bom  in  1373  at  Blelehmote  iu  Shropshire.  He 
married  tha  haireaa  of  the  tiaronj  of  Fnmival,  whish  title  be  after- 
narda  bora  by  ooortMy.  In  the  firat  year  of  the  rMgn  of  Henry  T. 
(1113)  he  wsa  oonined  in  the  Tower,  it  ia  Buppoaed  ou  auapidm  of 
being  a  favourer  of  the  Henae  of  York,  but  hia  impnsoninent  was  a 
abort  ooe.  In  HH,  Ireland  baii^  in  a  vaiy  uaqiUot  atate.  It  waa 
thoogbt  ueoeaiary  to  appoint  a  mUitaiy  man  as  ehlef  governor,  and 
Talbot  waa  saleeted.  While  hia  soveivign  was  aohieving  snaoeaaee  ta 
Freooe,  Talbot  waa  equally  aotlTe  in  Ireland.  Hs  subdued  many  of  tba 
chiefs^  one  after  the  other,  "*^'"b  tboaa  be  bad  oonquarad  aerra  in 
acme  against  tboae  remaining  in  revolt,  and  be  at  length  captured 
Maclf  urrough,  the  powerful  chief  of  Leinstor,  who  waa  arat  prisoner 
to  tbe  Tower  of  Loudon.  In  l*ie  ha  was  raoalled  to  Engbmd,  bnt  hi 
1426  be  was  again  inveatad  with  tbe  offlse  for  somewhat  laes  tbaa 
a  year,  from  UIS  be  obisay  ssrrsd  in  the  Frsnsh  wars  ondw 
Henry  V.  and  Heuy  VI.  j  bat  h  waa  cUaSy  in  the  bktttr  reign,  wbm 
ha  was  entmated  with  separate  commands,  that  be  distinaiiiibed 
himself  by  hia  aourai^  ganaialahip  and  aourtaey.  After  tbe  Math  of 
the  Qske  of  Bedford  tha  eoediMt  of  the  wai  rested  almoat  entirely 
upon  bin.  Tbe  battlea  and  «b«a*  In  wUeh  be  um  eog^ed  tAUe 
heroioally  ■nppartiog  the  deoUning  oaaae  of  Uaoiy  VL  are  aloiott 
ionumerable ;  bnt  Sia  moat  remarkable,  wave  tbe  dege  of  Oileaae, 
when  he  was  aaeoeiatsd  with  the  Earl  of  Saliabary,  wUoh  wee  reked 
inlliaby  Jeanoad'Ara.  [Jkakhi  d'Abcl]  To  thkfoUowed  tike  battle 
of  Patay,  in  lillE>,  wherc^  after  perfoming  prodigiaa  of  valow,  he  wm 
taken  priaoner.    Tbe  I'^aneh  antbeiitiea  mf  tb«t  Xaintrailte^  one  a< 
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the  oppoBiog  generals,  oondncted  hia  prisoner  to  the  king,  of  whom 
he  asked  and  obtained  permission  io  restore  him  to  liberty  without 
ransom ;  Ens^ish  authorities  state  that  he  was  three  years  a  prisoner, 
and  then  ezcLanged  for  Xaintrailles.  After  his  release,  and  when  the 
panic  occssiooed  by  the  deeds  of  this  remarkable  woman  had  passed 
over,  Talbot,  who  had  then  the  command  of  the  English  army, 
feetored  its  courage,  and  by  taking  Pontoise,  Crotoy,  oeating  the 
French  army  at  Rouen,  and  other  sncoesaes,  gave  a  parting  lustre  to 
the  English  arms  in  this  unhappy  and  foolish  contest  In  1442  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  England,  and  shortly  afterwards 
Earl  of  Waterford  aod  Wexford  in  Inland,  titles  that  continued  in 
his  descendants  till  1850.  In  June  1446  he  was  appointed  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  for  the  third  time,  and  this  office  he  held  till 
1449,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Richard  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  the  command  of  the  army  in  France,  to  which  oountry 
Talbot  was  immediately  senti  On  his  arrival  with  a  small  force  he 
captured  Rouen ;  but  being  afterwarda  besieged  there  was  obliged  to 
surrender,  and  was  retained  as  a  hostage  for  the  performance  of  certain 
conditions.  In  1450  he  was  released ;  and  he  then  made  a  devotional 
journ^  to  Rome.  On  his  return  to  England,  Oascony  and  Guienne 
having  revolted  against  France^  the  command  of  the  army  sent  to 
support  the  insurrection  was  confided  to  him.  In  1452  he  reached 
Guienne  with  a  force  of  4000  men,  and  a  number  of  forts  and  towns 
either  voluntarily  adhered  to  him  or  were  subdued,  Bordeaux,  in 
which  he  fortified  himself,  being  one.  The  French  however  assembled 
a  large  army  against  him,  and  laid  siege  to  ChAtillon.  Talbot  with 
his  son,  the  Lord  de  Tlale,  proceeded  thither  with  a  small  force  to 
raise  the  siege.  He  attacked  the  French  entrenchments  on  July  17, 
1453,  but  his  force  was  too  smalL  Although  upwards  of  eighty  years 
of  age,  and  so  feeble  that  he  was  obliged  to  ride  a  amall  hackney, 
as  Monstrelet  states,  when  all  the  rest  of  bis  force  had  dismounted,  he 
rode  from  rank  to  rank  with  the  moat  indomitable  valour,  exhorting 
his  men  to  fresh  efforts,  till  a  ball  from  a  culverin  strudL  down  his 
horse,  and  a  Frenchman  slew  him  as  he  lay  beneath  it.  His  son  like- 
wise was  slam  on  the  same  field,  and  the  event  has  given  occasion  to 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  scenes  in  Shakspere  descriptive  of  the  devo- 
tion of  the  father  and  the  son  to  each  other.  On  their  death  their 
army  was  defeated  and  dispersed,  so  that  but  few  escaped.  The 
French  themselves  have  done  justice  to  their  redoubted  antagonist, 
whom  they  characterise  as  a  iaithful  subject,  a  sincere  patriot,  a  gene- 
rous enemy,  and  an  exact  observer  of  his  word,  never  having  violated 
his  faith  in  au  age  when  treason  was  too  common.  He  waa  interred 
with  his  son  by  the  enemies  whose  respect  he  had  won  by  his  noble 
qualitiei^  but  his  remains  were  subsequently  removed  to  Whitchurch  in 
Shropshire. 

•TALBOT,  WILLIAM  HENRT  FOX,  is  the  son  of  William  Devon- 
port  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Lacock  Abbey,  Wilts,  by  the  Lady  Elisabeth 
Theresa  Fox  Strangways,  eldest  daughter  of  fienry  Thomas,  second 
earl  of  Ilchester,  and  represents  maternally  a  branch  of  the  noble 
bouse  of  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury.  He  was  bom  in  February 
1800,  and  received  his  early  education  at  Harrow  School  under  t^e 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Butler,  dean  of  Peterborough,  whence  he  was  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Here  he  gained  the  '  Person '  prise 
for  Greek  Iambic  verse  in  1820,  and  was  Chsncellor^B  Medsllist  on 
taking  his  degree  in  the  following  year.  He  did  not  adopt  a  profes- 
sioo,  but  in  December  18S2,  he  was  elected  in  the  Liberal  interest  for 
the  borough  of  Chippenham,  which  he  represented  down  to  the  dis> 
solution  consequent  on  Sir  Robert  Peel's  fir^t  aecsesion  to  power  in 
December  1834,  and  did  not  offer  himself  for  re-election. 

Mr.  Talbot  had  devoted  himself  no  less  closely  to  scientific  than  to 
literary  and  antiquarian  pursuits,  and  hence  he  was  led  to  the  discovery, 
which  has  resulted  in  the  present  art  of  Photography.    In  October 
1833,  whilst   amusing  himself,  as  he  has  related  in  his* Pencil  of 
Nature,'  in  attempting  to  draw  the  sosneiy  along  the  shores  of  the 
Lake  of  Como  by  means  of  a  camera-lucida,  and  tired  by  his  msny 
failures  with  that  instrument,  he  was  '*led  to  reflect  on  the  inimitable 
beauty  of  the  pictures  of  nature's  painting,  which  the  glass  lens  of  the 
camera  throws  upon  the  paper  in  its  focus,"  and  to  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  rendering  these  pictures  permanent     Fully  aware  that 
paper  might  by  chemical  means  be  inade  sensitive  to  the  action  of 
Ught,  he  determined  to  pursue  his  idea.  Following  out  an  elaborate  and 
oarefuUyrplanned  course  of  experiments,  he  graduallv  arrived  nearer  to 
asatisfsctory  result;  but  in  his  aoxiety  to  present  his  invention  to  the 
world  in  as  perfect  a  state  as  possible,  he  waited  just  so  long  ss  to  see 
the  first  announcement  of  a  parallel  method  published  by  another.    In 
his  own  words:—'*  An  event  occurred  in  the  scientific  world,  which 
in  some  degree  frustrated  the  hope  with  which  he  had  pursued  during 
nearly  five  yean,  this  long  snd  complicated,  but  interesting  series  of 
ezperiments-^the  hope,  namely,  of  facing  the  first  to  announce  to  the 
world  the  existence  of  the  new  art^whioh  has  sfaice  been  named 
Photography."  This  event  was  the  publication  in  January  1889  by  M. 
Dagoem  of  the  pocess,  which  he  cslled  the  *M4thode  Ni^pce  per- 
feotionn^'  or  as  it  soon  came  to  be  more  commonly  called,  Dageurteo- 
type  [Dagmbbb;  KiipOB,  vol.  iv.  ooL  508.]    Mr.  Talbot  immediately 
oommunieated  to  the  Royal  Society  his  method,  whieh  he  called  i& 
first  Photogitrie  Drawings  and  afterwards  Calotype,  but  for  which  Sir 
David  Brewster  proposed  the  term,  Talbotype,  in  honour  of  the 
inventor,  and  which  was  geoerally  adopted  till  it  merged  in  the  more 


comprehensive  term,  Photography*  In  Dagnetve*«  proee— ,  as  is  w^ 
Icnown,  the  image  was  produced  upon  metal  plates ;  in  Tslbot*s»  U»e 
image  was  obtained  upon  paper.  Neither,  it  ia  soaraely  necessity  to 
say,  claimed  to  be  the  first  who  had  obtained  aun^pictnree  upon  a 
surface  previously  rendered  sensitive,  the  prindple  having  been  p«>^ 
ceived  and  announced  by  Thomas  Wedgwood  in  '  An  Aoooant  of  s 
Method  of  Copying  Paintings  upon  GlsM,  and  of  making  Profiles  by 
the  Agency  of  Light  upon  Nltmte  of  Silver;  with  Obeerrataon*  by 
Humphry  Davy,'  puUished  in  tlto '  Journal  ^of  the  Britiah  lD8fcitotii«/ 
in  1802;  by  Thomas  Young;  and  later  by  Nio^phore  Ki^pee,  who 
made  his  researches  known  in  London  in  1827,  having  eaverml  ymn 
before  distinctly  announced  in  Puis  the  poesibility  of  obtaining  sun- 
pictures;  but  in  none  of  these  was  the  image  either  distinct  <a 
permanent.  M.  Daguefre  and  Mr.  Tblbot  were  undoubtedly  the  fint 
to  apply  the  prinoij^e  practically,  and  from  them  the  art  maj  fairiy  be 
said  to  date  its  origin.  The  process  of  Daguerre  in  the  fint  instaBce 
produced  much  the  more  definite  images,  and  from  the  aenl  with 
which  M.  Ango  and  other  of  his  eminent  sdentifio  ooontrymeo 
prodsimed  its  merits,  it  obtained  I6r  awhile  a  muoh  laigor  thin  «f 
public  attention,  though  the  greater  esse,  eeonomyy  nod  apfdics- 
bility  of  the  paper  process  have  now  caused  it  almost  to  anpcnede 
that  of  metal-plates  even  in  Franoe.  Mr.  TalbotTs  method  twnaiBsd 
however  for  some  time  in  a  tbij  imperfect  stata^  but  be  eoatinned 
his  experiments,  and  in  September  1840  he  made  the  diaoovety  whick 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  form  of  the  photographic  sit: 
this  was  the  fact,  that  eensitive  p^>er,  during  the  first  few  neoomds  of 
exposure  to  the  lights  receives  an  invisible  image  perfeet  in  nil  gespech^ 
and  that  in  order  to  render  the  inMge  visible,  it  is  aufficiaat  to  wash 
the  paper  over  with  gallic  add  or  some  similar  astrin^aot  liquid. 
When  this  feet  became  established  and  generally  known,  the  im^esof 
most  objects  wars  veiy  rapidly  obtained,  it  being  only  neeeesary  for 
the  purpose  to  obtain  an  invisible  image,  which  waa  often  elfeetcd  m 
an  instant  Subsequent  photographic  methods  have  all  adopted  thii 
process  aa  a  piindpie,  and  mus^  in  fiMst,  be  regarded  aa^  in  the  msiB, 
refinements  and  modifications  of  it.  In  1842  the  medal  of  the  Royil 
Sodety  was  presented  to  him  for  his  discovery. 

In  1844  Mr.  Talbot  published  a  seriss  of  spedmens  obtained  bj 
his  process,  and  multiplied  by  the  now  well-known  method  of  pboto- 
graphie  printing.    In  tku  work,  which  he  entitled  'Tlie  Pendl  «f 
Nature,'  he  gave  sun-pictures  not  only  of  landsrape  acenety,  figure^ 
portraits,  and  'atill-life,'  but  copies  of  engravings,  and  iho-etmiks  of 
old  printed  books  and  of  drawingp  by  anoient  msetei%->ezeiBples,  is 
short,  amply  sufficient  to  show  the  wide  application  of  the  infant  ai% 
and  though,  in  the  copy  now  lying  before  us,  many  of  the  piotures  era 
greatly    ftyded,    many  are— at  least  in  parts — scared/  exceeded  ia 
brilliancy  and  ddicacy  by  the  most  auoossafnl  photographs  of  the 
present  day.      In  1841  Mr.   Talbot,  following  the  example  of  M. 
Daguerre  in  England,  had  sseored  his  right  to  the  oommeraial  use  cf 
his  invention  by  a  patent,  and  granted  licences  to  use  the  proeese  is 
the  usual  way.    But  when  the  wide  application  of  photograf^y  to 
sdentific,  antiquarian,  and  artistic  puipcses  led  to  its  exteiMed  pra^ 
tice  by  private  pereona,  it  was  found  that  the  patent  righta  greatly 
interfered  with  Uie  free  progress  of  the  srt,  and  Mr.  Talbot  waa  induced, 
chiefly  on  the  representations  of  various  members  of  the  Royal  Society, 
to  throw  open  hie  patents,  with  a  reservation  againat  taking  portnili 
for  sale.    Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  very  beautiful '  OollodieB 
process^*  the  question  arose  whether  that  process   was   embraced 
within  the  spedfications  of  Mr.  Talbot's  patently  and  ultimetely  the 
question  was  brought  for  adjudication  before  Lord  Chief  JustisB 
Jervis  and  a  epedal  luiy  in  the  Ck>urt  of  Common  Pleas,  December  20, 
1864,  when  a  verdict  was  returned  that  "  the  plaintilF  (Mr.  Tdbot) 
was  the  first  inventor,  but  that  there  waa  no  infrii^ement  of  lua 
patent  by  the  defendant"    Mr.  Talbot  ultimately  acquiesoed  in  the 
finding  of  the  jury,  and  in  the  following  year  he  announced  hie  inten- 
tion not  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  patent^  but  to  leave  it  fe>e  for 
any  one  to  practice  the  art  at  his  pleasure.    In  1861  Mr.  Talbot  pte- 
•ented  to  the  Royal  Sodety  and   to   the   Academic  dee  Sciences 
sn  account  of  experiments  for  obtaining  absolutely  instsntaneous 
photographic  imagea;  snd  in  April  1853  he  published  a  nottoe  of 
some  successful  experiments  for  engraving  photographically  on  steel 
plates — sn  art  in  which  M.  Ni^pce  de  Saint  Victor  has  however 
obtained  much  more  important  resnltfc 

During  the  last  few  years  Mr.  Talbot  appears  to  have  devoted  mudi 
attention  to  the  decypnering  of  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscnpttons  and 
to  cognate  studies.  He  had  previously  published  '  Legendary  Talei^' 
8vo,  1880;  'Hermes,  or  Clasdcsl  and  Antiquarian  RMearches,'  8vo, 
1888-39  ,*  <  The  Antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  illustrated  hy  aome 
New  Arguments,'  8vo»  1839;  and  *  English  Etymologies,  8vo,  1847. 

TALFOURD,  SIR  THOMAS  NOON,  Knt.,  was  bom  January  2ft, 
1795,  at  Doxey,  a  suburb  of  the  town  of  Stafford,  where  his  motiitf 
was  then  on  a  vint  His  birth  wsa  premature.  His  fother  was  a 
brewer  at  Reading  in  Berkshure.  His  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  Noon,  mhiister  of  a  congregation  of  Independents  in  thst 
town,  to  which  sect  his  fother  slso  bdonged.  Thomas  Noon  Tslfburd 
was  educated  at  the  grammar-school  of  Reading,  under  Dr.  Valpy,  for 
whom  he  alwavt  entertahied  an  aflbctionate  respect  In  the  year  181S 
he  was  placed  for  l«gal  instruction  under  Mr.  Chitty,  the  spedd 
pleader,  and  in  1817  commenced  practice  as  a  spedd  pleader  on  his 
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own  aeoouni.  Daring  many  yoara  of  the  earlier  part  of  bis  reiideaoe 
in  London  bis  income  was  derived  obiefly  from  bis  literary  labours,  as 
a  contributor  to  the  'London  Blagasine/  tbe  '  New  Hontbly  Magazine/ 
and  other  periodicals.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  by  the  authorities  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  February  0,  1821,  and  in  1822  he  married  the 
daughter  of  John  Toweli  Kutt,  Esq.,  of  Clapton,  near  Loudon,  the 
editor  of  Dr.  Priestley's  works.  He  soon  afterwards  joined  the  Oxford 
Circuit.  By  steady  application,  rather  than  by  any  pecaliar  aptitude 
or  liking  for  the  law,  he  gradually  rose  in  his  profession.  He  was  a 
fluent  speaker,  disUnguished  by  feeling  and  fancy,  more  than  by  argu- 
mentative powers.  After  about  ten  years  praetioe  he  applied  for  a 
silk  gown,  but  bis  claim  of  the  dignity  of  Queen's  counsel  was 
deferred  till  his  patienee  was  exhausted,  and  he  therefore,  in  Hilary 
Term,  1888,  assumed  the  coif,  and  became  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd.  He 
was  also  for  some  years  Recorder  of  Banbury. 

At  the  general  election  in  1885  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd  was  returned 
to  parliament  as  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough  of  Reading,  Mr. 
Fyshe  Palmer,  the  previous  liberal  member  having  retired.  In  1887 
Mr.  Palmer  again  came  forward,  and  was  returned  with  Mr.  Talfourd. 
At  the  next  election  two  conservatives  were  returned,  and  Mr.  Talfourd 
was  out  of  parliament  from  1841  to  1847,  when  he  was  again  returned 
for  Reading,  and  retained  his  seat  till  July  1849^  when  he  vacated  it 
on  his  being  appointed  suocessor  to  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  on  which  occasion  he  also  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  As  a  member  of  the  l^slature  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd 
may  be  said  to  have  added  two  valuable  enactmenta  to  the  statutes  of 
the  realm — the  Custody  of  Infants  Act  (2  &  8  Vict,  e.  54),  and  the 
Copyright  Aoty  which  he  firsc  introduced  in  1887,  but  which  was 
strongly  opposed,  and  was  not  passed  into  a  law  till  1842  (5  Vict.,  c.  45), 
and  then  in  a  modified  form,  when  he  was  not  a  member  of  parliament. 

During  all  this  period  of  legal  and  parliamentary  acti?ity  Mr. 
Talfourd  continued  his  labours  in  literature^  He  was  for  several 
years  law-reporter  of  circuit  cases  for  the  'Times'  newspaper,  and  he 
continued  to  contribute  to  the  *  New  Monthly  Magazine,'  and  also  to 
the  *  Retrospective  Review.'  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  the  *  Quarterly 
Review/  and  the  'Law  Magasine,'  to  which  last  he  furnished  in 
January,  1846,  an  able  article  'On  the  Principle  of  Advocacy  in  the 
Practice  of  tbe  Bar/'  In  1885,  he  printed  for  private  circulation  two 
editions  of  his  tragedy  of  *Ion.'  On  the  26th  of  May,  1886,  the 
tragedy  was  ooied  for  the  benefit  of  his  friend  Mr.  Mocready,  at  Govent 
Oaiden  Theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  was  pubUsbed.  It  was  after- 
wards acted  with  success  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  and  elsewhere. 
The  tragedies  of  the  Greek  dramatists  were  occasionally  performed  by 
the  scholars  at  Dr.  Valpy's  school  in  Reading,  and  there  Mr.  Talfourd 
acquired  his  taste  for  dramatic  literature.  The  first  two  privately- 
printed  editions  of  his  tragedy  of '  Ion'  were  dedicated  to  bis  venerable 
master,  who  however  died  before  it  was  acted,  and  then  a  *  Notice  of 
the  late  Dr.  Valpy '  waa  "  prefixed  instead  of  Dedication  to  the  first 
published  £!dition  of  Ion."  The  title  is  borrowed  from  the  '  Iwp*  of 
Euripides,  which  also  suggested  the  leading  incident  of  a  foundling 
youth  educated  in  a  temple,  and  assisting  in  its  serrioes,  but  nothing 
more.  His  next  tragedy, '  The  Athenian  Captive,'  was  published  in 
1888,  and  was  performed  in  tbe  same  year  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre 
with  moderate  success.  This  tragedy  waa  succeeded  by  that  of 
'  Qlencoe,  or  tbe  Fate  of  the  Macdonalds,'  first  represented  at  the 
Haymarket,  May  23, 1840.  *  The  Castilian,  an  Hbtorical  Tragedy,  in 
Five  Acts,'  waa  published  in  1853,  but  was  not  acted.  In  none  of 
these  tragedies  does  he  display  much  of  what  may  be  properly  called 
dramatic  skill,  nor  does  he  excite  that  kind  or  degree  of  interest 
which  arises  from  distinctness  and  discrimination  of  character,  depth 
of  emotion,  and  truthfulness  of  thought  and  expression.  Tbey  may  be 
rather  regarded  as  dramas  of  poetio  sentiment  and  description.  The 
blank  verse  is  smooth,  graceful,  and  "  in  linked  aweetnees  long  drawn 
out,"  but  all  the  individuals  use  indiscriminately  the  same  elaborate 
form  of  expression,  aud  the  meaning  is  not  unfrequently  rendered 
obscure  by  the  redundancy  of  the  diction. 

In  1837  Mr.  Talfourd  published  the  'Letters  of  Chariea  Lamb,  with 
a  Sketch  of  bis  Life,'  8vo.  In  1848,  after  the  death  of  Lamb's  sister, 
he  published  '  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb,  consisting  of  Letters, 
ftc.,'  2  vols.  8vo,  a  domestic  tragedy  of  the  most  affecting  interest, 
which  had  been  long  known  to  a  few  friends,  but  was  not  till  then 
disclosed  to  the  public.  [Lamb,  Charlss.]  On  the  20th  of  June  1844, 
he  was  created  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  by  the  University  of  Oxford. 
In  1845  he  published  'Vacation  Rambles  and  Thoughts,  comprising 
the  Recollections  of  Three  Continental  Tours  in  the  Vacations  of  1841, 
1842,  and  1843,'  2  voU.  8vo,  and  in  1854,  a  'Supplement  to  the 
Vacation  Rambles,  consbting  of  Recollections  of  a  Tour  through 
France  to  Italy,  and  Homeward  by  Switzerland,  in  the  Vacation  of 
1846,'  foap.  8vo.  The  journeys  were  all  rapidly  made,  and  the 
information  which  the  volumes  contain  is  very  scanty.  Some  of  his 
speeches  as  an  advocate  and  also  as  a  member  of  parliament  were  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form.  He  was  an  eloquent  speaker,  and  bad 
extraordinary  command  of  language,  but  his  style  was  too  florid  to  be 
very  effoctive.  His  reputation  ia  that  of  a  sound  lawyer  for  deciding 
oases,  at  tbe  same  time  that  his  persevering  labour,  great  practice, 
and  lovepf  justice,  made  him  respected  both  as  an  advocate  and  a  judge. 
In  his  private  eharaoter  he  waa  amiable  and  social  in  an  eminent  degree^ 
and  he  had  a  large  circle  of  friends, chiefly  literary  and  legal. 


The  death  of  Mr.  Justice  Talfourd  occurred  on  the  18th  of  March 
1 854.  He  had  opened  the  assizes  at  Stafford  on  Saturday  the  1 1th,  and 
on  Monday  morning,  while  delivering  bis  charge  to  tbe  grand  jury,  and 
commentiog  on  the  Increase  of  crime  and  its  causes^  he  was  observed 
to  be  much  excited.  Suddenly  his  face  became  flushed,  his  head  bent 
forward,  and  his  body  swayed  on  one  side.  He  was  immediately  borne 
out  of  court  to  the  judge's  chambers,  where  it  was  found  that  he  had 
ceased  to  live.  He  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Norwood,  near 
London.  He  left  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  In  1855  the 
members  of  the  Oxford  Circuit  placed  a  bust  of  Mm,  sculptured  by 
Lough,  in  tbe  Crown  Court  at  Stafford.    It  is  an  excellent  likeness. 

TALIACO'TIUS,  GASPAR,  TAGLIACOZIO,  or  TAGLIACOZZL 
Was  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna,  where  he  was  b  )m  in  1546,  and 
died  November  7,  1599.  His  name  is  now  known  chiefly  through 
his  reputation  for  restoring  lost  noses ;  but  during  his  life  he  was 
equally  celebrated  for  his  Imowledge  of  anatomy  and  his  excellence  as 
a  lecturer.  These  last  are  indeed  the  only  qualities  for  which  he  ia 
praised  in  a  tablet  put  up  after  his  death  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  school 
at  Bologna.  A  statue  erected  in  the  amphitheatre  formerly  recorded 
his  skill  in  operating  by  representing  him  with  a  nose  in  his  hand. 

Some  writers  have  spoken  of  the  original  Taliaootian  operation  as  a 
mere  fable,  pretending  that  it  never  could  have  been  followed  by 
success.  But  several  credible  witneases  have  recorded  that  they 
either  saw  Taliacotius  operating,  or  saw  patients  to  whom  he  had 
restored  nores,  which  very  closely  resembled  those  of  natural  forma- 
tion. The  truth  is  that  the  operation  which  Taliacotius  really 
performed  is  not  commonly  known ;  tbe  generally-entertained  notion 
of  it  being  derived  from  the  accounts  of  those  who  had  soma  reason  to 
misrepresent  il  It  will  tiierefore  be  worth  while  to  give  a  somewhat 
detailed  account  of  it. 

The  work  in  which  it  is  described  was  first  published  only  two 
years  before  Taliacotius*  death,  with  the  title  '  De  curtorum  chirurgia 
per  insitionem  libri  duo,  Venetiis,  folio,  1597.'  It  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  of  which  the  first  is  chiefly  devoted  to  a  disquisition  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  nose,  lips,  and  ears,  and  upon  their  offices  and  general 
construction,  and  the  theory  of  the  operation,  which  he  considers  to 
be  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  grafting  upon  trees.  In  the  second 
book  he  describes  the  mode  of  operating,  dwelling  first  at  great  length 
upon  the  necessary  number  and  character  of  the  assistants,  the  kind  of 
bed  to  be  used,  its  position  with  regard  to  light,  &c,  and  aeveral 
other  minor  matters,  on  all  which  he  speaks  like  one  thoroughly 
experienced  in  surgery.  In  the  operation  itself  he  used  the  following 
plan  : — A  part  of  the  skin  of  the  upper  arm  of  the  proper  size,  and 
bounded  by  two  longitudinal  parallel  lines,  being  marked  out  over  the 
middle  of  its  fore  part,  was  seized  between  the  blades  of  a  very  broad 
pair  of  nippers.  Each  blads  waa  about  three  inehea  broad,  so  that  it 
might  include  the  whole  length  of  the  portion  of  the  skin  to  be 
removed,  and  had  a  long  slit  near  its  edge  through  which  a  narrow 
knife  could  be  passed.  The  portion  of  the  skin  of  which  the  new  nose 
was  to  be  formed  being  raised  up  by  the  assistant  who  held  it  in  the 
nippers,  Taliacotius  with  a  long  spear>shaped  knife  transfixed  it 
through  tbe  alits  in  the  blades  of  the  nippers,  and  cut  it  through  the 
whole  length  of  the  latter  from  above  downwards*  Through  the 
aperture  thus  made,  which  might  be  compared  to  a  very  broad  incision 
for  a  seton,  a  band  covered  with  appropriate  medicines  was  passed,  and 
by  being  drawn  a  little  every  day,  the  wound  was  kept  open  like  a  seton 
wound.  When  all  the  inflammation  had  passed  away,  which  waa 
usually  in  about  fourteen  days,  the  flap  of  skin  was  cut  through  at  its 
upper  end,  and  thus  a  piece  bounded  by  three  sides  of  a  parallelogram 
was  raised  from  the  arm,  and  remained  attached  to  it  by  nothing  but 
its  fourth  side  or  lower  end.  In  this  state  it  was  allowed  to  cicatrize 
all  over,  till  it  acquired  the  character  of  a  loose  prooeas  of  skin.  This 
being,  after  some  days,  completed,  and  the  piece  of  skin  having  become 
firm  and  hard,  it  was  deemed  ready  for  engrafting.  The  head  there* 
fore  being  cleanly  shaved,  a  dress  and  bandage  of  singular  construction, 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  arm  in  its  due  position,  were 
carefully  fitted  on.  Then  these  being  laid  aside,  the  seat  of  tbe  old 
nose  was  scarified  in  a  triangular  space  till  it  had  a  smooth  bleeding 
surface.  A  pattern  of  this  surface,  being  taken  on  paper,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  inner  surface  of  the  piece  of  skin  on  the  arm,  and  a 
portion  of  the  latter,  of  the  same  form  and  size,  was  in  the  same 
manner  made  raw.  Sutures  were  placed  in  corresponding  parts  of  the 
edges  of  both  these  wounds,  and  they  were  brought  together,  the  arm 
being  held  up  with  its  fore  part  towurds  the  face,  and  the  palm  of  the 
hand  upon  the  head,  by  the  dress  and  bandage  already  mentioned.  The 
parts  were  thus  retained  in  apposition  for  about  twenty  days,  at  the 
end  of  which,  the  surfaces  having  united,  the  bandages  were  ta^en  off, 
aud  the  portion  of  skin  which  was  now  affixed  to  both  the  face  and 
the  arm  was  cut  away  from  the  latter.  It  almost  directly  became 
white  and  cold,  but  it  did  not  slough,  and  gradually  increased  in 
vascularity  and  heat.  In  about  fourteen  days  it  was  usually  firm  and 
secure  in  its  place;  and  as  soon  as  this  wss  evident,  the  skin  was 
shaped  into  the  resemblance  of  a  nose  by  cutting  it  according  to 
carefully-meoaured  lines  and  by  forming  the  nostrils  in  it.  A  tedious 
succession  of  operations  were  performed  upon  it  before  the  repair 
was  deemed  complete ;  but  at  length  it  is  said  that  in  general  tba 
restoration  was  truly  admirable.  Taliacotius  himself  howev^  Admit^ 
that  it  bad,  even  in  tbe  best  oases,  several  depots. 
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After  tbia  aooount,  no  one  can  reaaonablj^  doubt  that  Taliacotioa'a 
operation  waa  very  often  auooeaafuL  That  it  should  be  supeneded  by 
the  Indian  method,  aa  it  ia  called,  in  which  the  akin  for  the  new  noae  is 
taken  from  the  forehead,  ia  due  to  the  latter  being  a  leaa  tedioua  and 
Uaa  painful  operation,  rather  than  to  ita  being  more  certain  of  socceaa. 
The  number  of  inatancea  in  which  later  attempta  to  imitate  the 
Taliaootian  operation  have  failed,  are  due  to  ita  havmg  been  performed 
not  according  to  tiie  original  method,  but  according  to  aome  of  the 
plana  whichTaliacotiua  la  erroneoualy  auppoaed  to  have  followed. 

The  indecent  joke  which  BuUer  haa  miMie  popular  in  hia '  Hudibraa' 
haa  little  foundation.  Taliacotiua  doea  indeed  diacuaa  the  propriety 
of  taking  the  akin  for  a  new  noee  from  the  arm  of  another  penon ;  and 
he  coududea  that  for  eeyeral  reaaona  it  would,  if  it  were  poaeible,  be 
better  to  do  ao:  but  he  aaya  he  cannot  imagine  how  it  would  be 
poeaible  to  keep  two  persona  fastened  together  for  the  necessary  time 
and  with  the  necessary  tranquillity,  and  that  he  never  heard  of  the 
plan  being  attempted.  The  tale  of  the  nose  falliog  off  whan  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  akin  died,  ia  founded  on  an  absurd  story 
which  Van  Helmont  relatea  to  prove  at  how  great  a  distance  sym- 
pathy can  act.  A  gentleman  at  Brussels,  he  says,  had  a  new  noae 
made  for  him  by  Taliacotius  from  the  arm  of  a  Bolognese  porter;  and 
about  thirteen  montha  afterwards,  aa  he  was  walking  in  BrosseK  it 
suddenly  became  cold  and  dropped  off,  at  the  veiy  instant  at  which 
the  porter  died  at  Bologna.  Sixnilar  atories  are  told  by  Campanella, 
Sir  Kencdm  Bigby,  and  othem ;  but,  aa  already  shown,  they  are  not 
even  fair  aatires,  for  Taliacotioa  never  attempted  to  transfer  the  skin 
of  one  man  to  the  body  of  another. 

(Brambilla,  Storia  delle  Scoperte  falte  dagli  Uomini  JllustH  Jt(t2iani, 
vol  ii ;  Sprengel,  Cfuchichte  aer  Chirurgie,  Zweiter  Theil,  p.  195.) 

TALLART  (incorrectiy  TALLARD),  CAMILLB,  COUNT,  waa 
bom  on  the  14th  of  February  1652,  of  an  ancient  family  in  Dauphin^. 
He  entered  very  young  into  the  military  aervioe^  and  made  his  first 
campaign  under  the  great  Cond4  in  the  Netherlands.  In  167i  and 
1675  he  served  under  Turenne  in  Alsace,  where  he  greatly  distin- 
guished himself.  In  1677  he  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier, 
and  in  167S  to  that  of  Miyor-General,  and  in  both  capadtiea  ably 
fulfilled  the  duties  confided  to  him  upon  the  Sarre  and  open  the 
Bhioe.  In  the  winter  of  1690  he  conceived  and  executed  the  bold 
design  of  leading  his  army  across  the  Rhine  upon  the  ice ;  it  was  com- 
pletely  successful,  and  the  Bheingau  waa  at  the  mercy  of  the  French 
army.  In  1693  he  was  made  lieutenant-General,  but  performed 
nothing  remarkable  before  the  peace  of  Ryawyk  in  1697  terminated 
for  a  time  hia  military  career.  On  the  19th  of  March  1698  he  arrived 
in  London  aa  ambaeaador  from  Louis  XIY.,  ostensibly  to  compliment 
William,  but  in  reality  to  induce  him  to  join  Louii  in  what  ia  known 
as  the  Partition  Treaty,  for  regulating  the  aucceeaion  to  the  throne  of 
Spain.  Count  Tallart  displayed  considerable  ability  in  the  negodation, 
and  a  treaty  waa  aigned ;  but  the  young  Prince  of  Bavaria,  to  whom 
the  crown  of  Spain  had  been  allotted,  dying  before  Charles  IL  of  Spain, 
and  Louis  claiming  the  auocesaion  for  hia  grandson  Philip,  the  War  of 
the  Succession  broke  out,  and  in  1702  Tallart  received  the  command 
of  an  army  to  operate  upon  the  Rhine,  where  he  waa  opposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.  The  French  would  not  venture  a  battle,  but 
saw  Landau  and  several  other  places  taken  without  an  attempt  to  save 
them ;  but  his  army  having  been  8trengthened,he  broke  up  the  Dutch 
camp  at  Mublheim,  took  Treves  and  Tnirbach,  and  was  rewarded  with 
the  marshal's  sta£  In  1703  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the 
army  in  (Germany  nnder  the  young  Duke  of  Bui|{undy,  and  in  Novem- 
ber totally  defeated  the  Elector  of  Hesse  near  Spirea,  capturing,  aa  he 
boaatfully  related  in  hia  deapatches  to  his  sovereign,  **  more  standarda 
of  the  enemy  than  your  majesty  has  lost  men."  The  reputation  of 
this  success  occasioned  his  being  transferred  to  the  command  of  a 
corps  destined  to  act  with  Manh^  Villeroi  and  Marsin  against  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene^  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim, on  the  13Ui  of  Auguat  1704.  [Marlborough.]  Tallart  dis- 
played great  courage  in  thia  battle,  though  his  want  of  skill  haa  been 
severely  censured  by  his  own  oountrymen.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest, 
being  short-sighted,  he  mistook  a  party  of  the  allied  forces  for  hia  own, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  before  the  diignceful  sturender  of  a  large  part 
of  hia  army,  amounting  to  13,000  men,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  aa 
prisonen  of  war.  Tallart  was  sent  to  London,  where  he  was  honour- 
ably treated  and  allowed  hia  liberty  on  parole ;  and  there  he  remained 
for  seven  years,  contributing,  it  ia  said,  by  hia  representations  aa  an 
agent  of  France  to  the  re^dl  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  from 
Germany.  His  misfortune  at  Blenheim  had  not  injured  him  in  the 
favour  of  his  sovereign,  and  on  his  return  to  France,  when  rcJeased 
without  exchange  in  1711,  he  waa  appointed  to  the  government  of 
Franche-Comtd,  and  in  1712  created  Due  d'Hostun.  Louia  XIY.  also 
named  him  by  hia  will  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Regency,  but  he 
did  not  act.  Some  time  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XV.  he  became 
for  a  time  minister  of  state ;  and  he  died  on  the  20th  of  March  1728. 
The  Duo  de  St.  Simon  charaoterises  him  aa  having  more  ambition 
than  talent^  aa  owing  hia  court  favours  to  the  patronage  of  Villeroi, 
and  as  being  a  man  with  whom  all  the  world  waa  pleased,  but  in  whom 
no  one  confided. 

TALLEYRAND- PfiRiaORD,  CHARLES  MAURICE  DE,  waa 
born  on  the  13th  of  Febniary,  1754,  the  eldest  of  three  brothers.  His 
family  was  ancient  and  distinguished;  but  he  waa  neglected  by  his 


parents,  and  plaoed  at  nurse  ia  one  of  the  fsnbourgs  of  Paria.  The 
effects  of  a  fall  whefi  about  a  year  old  rendered  him  lame  for  life,  and 
being  on  thia  account  unfit  for  the  military  career,  he  waa  obliged  to 
renounoe  his  birthright  in  favour  of  his  second  brother,  and  enter  tha 
Church.  The  contempt  and  aversion  for  him,  which  hia  paraata  did 
not  attempt  to  oonoeal,  imposed  a  gloomy  and  tacttum  character  on 
the  boy.  From  the  charge  of  hia  nurse  he  was  tnuiaferred  to  the 
College  d'Harcourtt  and  Uience  auocessively  to  the  aemiaary  of  SL 
Sulpice  and  to  the  Sorbonne.  In  all  of  these  institutions  he  maintained 
the  character  of  a  ahy,  proud,  bookish  lad.  He  ahowed  in  after-Hfa  a 
taste  for  literature,  and  audi  an  extensive  acquaintance  wUh  and 
appreciation  of  science  aa  sits  gracefully  on  the  atatesman ;  and  the 
taste  and  knowledge  must  have  been  acquired  at  an  early  age,  for  hia 
turbulent  career  &fter  he  was  fairly  launched  into  buay  Ufa  left  little 
leisure  for  that  purpose. 

By  the  time  he  had  attained  hia  twentieth  year  hia  reputation  for 
talent  and  lus  confirmed  health  appear  to  have  reconciled  the  vanity 
of  his  parents  to  the  neoessity  of  acknowledging  hino.  They  intro- 
duced him  to  the  society  of  his  equals  in  rank  for  t^e  first  time  at  the 
festivities  with  which  the  coronation  of  Louis  XVI.  was  celebrated 
(1774),  under  the  title  of  the  Abb^  de  P^rigord,  His  opinions  and 
taates^  and  hia  temperament,  oombined  to  render  the  clerical  pio- 
feasion  an  object  of  detestation  to  him,  but  he  could  not  escape  from 
it  He  availed  himself  to  the  full  extent  of  the  indulgence  with 
which  his  age  and  country  ragarded  the  irregularitiea  of  the  young  and 
noble  among  the  priestly  order;  but  the  pride  and  reserve  with  which 
twenty  yeaca  of  undeserved  neglect  had  inspired  his  oonfident  and 
strong  character  serTcd  him  in  part  aa  a  moral  check.  He  waa  a  atriet 
observer  of  the  appearances  exacted  by  the  oonveutional  morality  of 
society;  and  this  good  taste  exerted  a  powerful  infiuenca  over  hia 
whole  future  career. 

In  1776  Voltaire  visited  Paria.  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  introduoed  to 
him,  and  the  two  interviewa  he  had  with  him  left  auoh  a  deep  impres- 
sion that  he  was  accuatomed  to  tslk  of  them  with  a  lively  pleasure 
till  the  close  of  his  life.  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle  were  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's favourite  authors,  upon  whom  he  formed  his  written  and  stOi 
more  his  conversational  style.  Converaational  talent  waa  in  great 
demand  at  Paris  when  he  entered  the  world,  and  both  hia  love  of 
pleaaure  and  hia  love  of  power  prompted  him  to  cultivate  that  which 
he  possessed.  That  he  did  ao  with  eminent  auooess  the  oonoarieot 
views  of  the  best  judges  of  his  age  declare.  Exeellenoe  of  thia  kind 
however  ia  like  excellence  in  acting:  it  is  impossible  to  convey  sa 
adequate  impression  of  it  to  posterity.  The  robust  and  hesdtby 
Epicurean  who  requires  the  stimulus  of  intellectual  in  addition  to 
physical  pleaaurss,  is  almoat  inevitably  driven  to  seek  the  former  in 
the  pursuits  of  ambition.  M.  de  Talleyrand  waa  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule :  and  the  Abb^  de  P^rigord  muat  have  displayed,  even 
when  he  waa  apparently,  when  perhaps  he  believed  himself  to  be, 
living  only  for  pleaaure,  qualitlea  which  inspired  a  belief  in  his  business 
capacity ;  for  in  17S0,  while  yet  only  in  his  twenty-sixth  year,  he  wss 
appointed  general  agent  of  the  clergy  of  France,  He  discharged  the 
functions  of  this  important  office  for  eight  years.  The  Gkdlio  Churoh 
was  all  along  Ute  most  independent  in  its  relations  to  the  Papal  chair 
of  any  church  that  remained  in  communion  with  Rome.  It  was  also 
a  powerful  church  viewed  in  ita  relations  to  the  state,  of  which  it 
formed  an  element.  Ita  revenue  derived  from  landed  property  vrss 
large ;  that  derived  from  other  aourcea  perhapa  atiU  larger :  it  had 
reg^dar  assembliea  in  which  it  legislated  for  itself,  determined  whst 
contributions  it  ought  to  pay  to  the  atate,  and  in  what  proportions  its 
members  were  to  be  assessed.  Here  waa  a  wide  field  for  cultivating 
experimentally  a  talent  for  administration.  Nor  waa  thia  all:  the 
dignified  clergy  of  France  took  an  active  part  in  aecular  politica.  The 
general  agent  of  the  dei^  was  their  minister  of  state;  and  M.  de 
Talleyrand,  while  he  continued  to  fill  the  office,  waa  a  powerful  subject, 
snd  occupied  a  considerable  plaoe  in  the  eye  of  the  publio.  In  173^ 
he  vras  appointed  bishop  of  Autun. 

The  commencement  of  his  political  oaraer,  in  the  strict  aoeeptation 
of  the  term,  is  synchronous  with  this  promotion.  An  article  upon 
M.  de  Talleyrand  in  an  early  number  of  the  'Edinburgh  Review' — 
the  materials  for  which  were  fumiahed  by  Dumont — asaerta  that  he 
owed  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Autun  to  a  '  Diaooura  aur  les 
Loteries,'  which  he  pronounced  in  his  capacitv  of  agent  for  the  deigy 
of  France,  in  the  Aasembly  of  Notablea  which  met  at  Veraaillea  in 
February  1787>  Aa  bishop  of  Autun  he  was  a  member  of  the  Etats 
Q^ndraux  convoked  in  May  178&,  which  continued  to  ait  aa  an  Assem- 
ble ConsUtuante  till  it  dissolved  itself  on  the  30th  of  September 
1791.  The  interval  from  the  meeting  of  the  notablea  till  the  diaso- 
lution  of  the  Aasembly  is  an  important  one  in  any  attempt  to  aolvs 
the  problem  of  M.  de  Tall^rand'a  real  character. 

Previously  to  the  meeting  of  the  States-General,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
indicated  the  course  he  intended  to  pursue,  in  a  diseourae  whioh  he 
addressed  to  the  assembled  clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  ia  which  hs 
advocated  the  equality  of  all  citiaena  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  free 
disouasion.  When  the  three  orders,  by  aaaenting  to  meet  aa  one  body, 
had  enabled  the  Assembly  to  proceed  to  business,  the  precise  directions 
given  by  many  of  the  bailUsges  to  their  deputiea  were  found  an 
impediment  in  the  way  of  practical  legislation  :  M.  de  Talleyrand 
moved  that  they  should  be  entirely  disregarded,  and  carried  his 
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motion.  A  cooBtituent  oommiitee  was  appoiiiUd  immediately  after 
the  capture  of  the  Bastille^  and  he  was  the  «eoond  person  nominated  a 
member  of  it  In  tbia  capacity  he  i?aa  called  upon  to  take  part  in 
maturing  meaaurea  which  have  had  a  laatiog  influence  upon  the  pro- 
greaa  of  affaire  in  France :  the  firat  of  these  waa  the  ra-dietribution  of 
the  national  territory  into  districta  better  adapted  than  the  old  pro- 
▼incea  for  the  pnrpoaea  of  goyemment ;  the  aeoond  was  the  oi^guoi- 
aation  of  a  ayatem  of  finance.  In  the  financial  diaousBiona  which  took 
place  in  the  committee  and  aaaembly,  M.  de  Talleyrand  retained  hia 
dialike  of  lotterieSi  He  aupported  aU  or  most  of  the  ▼arioua  loans 
propoaed  by  N  acker ;  and  aeoonded  Mirabeau'a  ezhortationa  to  keep 
faith  with  the  national  creditor.  He  auggeated  practical  measures 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  among  others  the  sale  of  Church  lands 
(he  had  preyiously  supported  the  abolition  of  tithes),  reserving  how- 
ever a  competent  provision  for  the  priesthood,  and  even  improving 
the  condition  of  the  poorer  clergy.  He  alao  propoaed  to  establish  a 
'caisse  d'amortissement,'  as  an  additional  guarantee  to  the  state's 
creditors.  The  task  of  making  arrangements  for  levying  the  part  of 
the  revenue  derived  from  taxes  upon  peraons  exercising  profeiudons, 
and  upon  transfers  of  property,  devolved  upon  M.  de  Talleyrand. 
Conncoted  with  his  labours  in  preparing  a  new  territorial  division  of 
France,  and  a  new  method  of  collecting  &e  national  revenue,  waa  the 
motion  which  he  made  and  carried  in  the  Asaembly,  in  Auguat  1790, 
to  the  efEect  that  the  king  ahould  be  intreated  to  write  to  hia  Britannic 
majeaty,  to  engage  the  parliament  of  England  to  concur  with  the 
National  Asaembly  in  fixing  a  natural  unit  of  weights  and  measures ; 
that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  two  nationa,  an  equal  number  of  com- 
missioners from  the  Academy  of  Sciences  snd  the  Royal  Society  of 
London  might  unite  to  determine  the  length  of  the  pendulum  in  the 
latitude  of  45%  or  in  any  other  latitude  that  might  be  thought 
preferable^,  and  to  deduce  from  thence  an  invariable  standard  of 
weights  and  meaaures.  At  the  same  time  that  he  waa  taking  part 
with  his  colleagues  of  the  Conatituent  Committee  in  these  labours  he 
was  charged  by  them  with  the  important  task  of  preparing  the  report 
upon  national  education,  which  waa  read  to  the  Aaaembly  on  the  10th, 
11th,  and  10th  of  September  1791.  The  baais  of  tbe  system  advo- 
cated in  this  report  was  the  secularisation  of  instruction  :  education 
was  to  be  the  gift  of  the  state,  not  of  the  Church ;  the  state  was  to 
provide  instruction  for  those  who  proposed  to  enter  the  Church, 
exactly  aa  it  waa  to  provide  instruction  for  those  who  proposed  to 
enter  any  of  the  other  learned  professions.  Equal  stress  was  laid 
upon  the  eatabliahment  of  elementary  schools  in  every  canton ;  and 
of  a  higher  class  of  scbooli,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  Wisre  not 
destined  to  embrace  a  learned  profession,  in  tbe  chief  town  of  every 
district  Two  acts  of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  which  have  been  much 
commented  upon,  appear  to  be  as  it  were  necessary  corollaries  of  the 
principles  avowed  in  the  legislative  career  we  have  been  passing  in 
review :  his  appearance  as  priacipal  actor  in  the  theatrical  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the  Bastille ;  and  his  taking  upon 
him  the  office  of  consecrating  the  national  clergy. 

It  is  absolutely  neoessary  that  aome  estimate  be  formed  of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  while  a  member  of  the  first 
National  Assembly,  as  a  guide  to  an  appreciation  of  hia  far  more 
enigmatical  aubaequent  career.  M.  de  Talleyrand  entered  the 
Assembly  with  the  reputation  of  a  dexterous  negociator,  which  he  bad 
acquired  in  his  discharge  of  the  office  of  agent  to  the  clergy.  He  had 
then,  and  he  retained  in  after-life,  the  character  of  a  aelf-iodolgent 
man,  of  a  man  with  a  large  instinct  of  self-preservation,  but  also  of  a 
humane  man.  The  disciple  of  Voltaire  and  Fontenelle  could  scarcely 
be  a  very  sealous  Christian,  but  M.  de  Talleyrand  had  always  been  a 
respecter  of  conventional  morality :  his  was  precisely  that  kind  of  dis- 
position and  intellect  that  supports  a  church  not  from  belief,  but  as  a 
useful  engine  for  preserving  order  in  society.  M.  de  Talleyrand,  like 
all  the  literati  of  his  day,  had  a  theoretical  belief  in  the  equality  of 
men ;  at  the  aame  time  that  with  regard  to  the  privilegea  of  tbe 
nobility,  he  waa  inclined  to  aupport  them  in  the  aame  way  that  he  did 
the  authority  of  the  Church — aa  a  useful  political  engine.  But  in- 
volnntarily  and  perhaps  unconsciously  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  a  warmer 
partisan  of  the  aristoemcy  than  the  dergy;  he  was  noble  by  birth 
and  attached  by  taate  to  the  habits  of  a  aeleot  society,  whereaa  the 
eeoleaiaatical  character  forced  upon  him  againat  his  will  had  some- 
thing repulsive  to  him.  In  short,  11  de  Talleyrand  aaw  clearly  the 
rottenness  and  the  absurdity  of  many  of  the  old  institutions  of  his 
country :  he  was  willing,  desirous,  that  government  should  be 
organised  and  act  in  a  manner  to  promote  the  general  happiness :  but 
he  bad  no  faith  in  tiie  capacity  of  men  for  self-government ;  and  he 
had  been  educated  in  a  church,  many  of  whose  members  were  at  that 
time  obliged  to  reconcile  their  consciences  to  remidning  in  it  by  adopting 
the  maxim  that  they  were  deceiving  men  for  their  own  good.  11  de 
Talleynmd's  ides,  and  he  entertained  it  in  common  with  a  considerable 
number,  was,  that  the  Revolution  should  be  guided,  checked  and 
rendered  useful  by  approximating  the  constitution  of  the  French  to 
that  of  the  English  government  He  cared  little  for  the  creed  of  the 
Chureh,  but  he  wished  to  preserve  the  Church,  and  to  render  it  in 
Fmnce  what  the  Established  Church  was  in  EngUnd.  Hence  his  care, 
even  whUe  laying  hands  on  the  property  of  the  Church  for  the 
exigencies  of  tiie  state,  to  retain  an  adequate  provision  for  the  clergy, 
henoe  his  anxiety  to   identify  the  clergy  with  the   nation.     His 


anxiety  to  establish  a  oonetitntion  modelled  upon  tiiat  of  England  was 
always  avowed.  His  views  (the  views  he  adopted,  it  is  not  meant  to 
attribute  originality  to  them)  regarding  territorial  divisions  and  the 
oiiganisation  ci  local  government,  finance,  and  education,  though  over 
borne  for  a  time  in  the  storm  of  the  Revolution,  have  revived  and  been 
adopted  by  each  succeeding  dynasty.  The  recklessness  as  to  the  means 
by  which  he  attained  his  ends  which  he  displayed  even  at  this  period 
of  bis  career  is  no  evidenoe  of  insincerity,  but  merely  of  the  want  of 
frith  in  men,  which  the  treatment  he  had  experienced  in  early  life,  and 
hia  obaervation  of  the  aodety  he  habitually  mixed  in,  bad  inatiUed 
into  him.  It  was  his  weakness  through  life  to  pride  himself  in  the 
display  of  his  power  of  refined  mockery,  regardless  of  the  enemies  it 
created  :  he  gave  vent  to  hia  spirit  of  raillery  in  actions  as  well  as  hi 
words ;  and  thos  lent  a  grotesque  colouring  to  his  coups  ePitat,  which 
rendered  them  more  startling  than  if  tiiey  had  been  as  prosaic  as 
those  of  other  men.  The  most  startling  of  his  devices  is  lus  solemn 
inauguration  of  the  constitutional  monarchy  by  the  religious  celebra- 
tion of  .the  14th  of  July.  But  the  love  of  theatrical  preaentation  and 
the  delusive  belief  that  good  may  be  effected  by  it  ia  atrong  in  every 
man  at  aome  period  of  his  life.  Talleyrand  in  all  likelihood  looked 
forward  at  that  moment  to  being  the  founder  and  future  primate  of 
a  chureh  which  should  be  to  IVance  what  the  Anglo-Episcopal  has 
been  to  England.  The  means  to  which  he  waa  driven  to  have 
recourse  in  order  to  carry  through  the  installation  of  the  national 
bishops,  undeceived  him,  and  brought  back  his  early  disgust  for  the 
profession  with  redoubled  force.  He  not  long  after  resigned  his 
bishopric  of  Autun,  and  at  the  same  time  renounced  his  ecclesiastical 
diaracter. 

The  history  of  11  de  Talleyrand  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  in  Septomber  1791,  till  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy,  on  the  10th  of  August  1792,  would  be  instructive  were  it 
merely  sa  a  demonatration  of  the  folly  of  the  self-denying  ordioanee 
with  which  that  body  terminated  its  career.  Its  members  were 
declared  ineligible  to  the  next  aaaembly,  and  also  incapable  of  receiving 
any  appointment  from  tiie  crown  until  two  years  had  elapsed  from 
the  dato  of  its  dissolution.  The  consequence  was,  that  M.  de  Talley- 
rand among  others  was  rendered  incapable  of  any  legislative  or 
ministerial  office.  It  was  at  that  time  an  object  with  all  who  desired 
that  the  Revolution  should  have  fair  play,  to  preserve  peace  with 
England,  which,  although  still  ostensibly  neutral,  was  every  day  pre- 
senting additional  symptoms  of  alienation.  Tbe  court  party  hated  M.  de 
Talleyrand  for  having  taken  part  frankly  with  the  Revolution ;  the 
republicana  hated  him  for  hia  advocacy  of  a  limited  monarchy ;  all 
partiea  distrusted  him  on  account  of  his  eternal  sneer ;  but  all  partiea 
agreed  that  he  was  the  only  man  whose  talents  fitted  him  for  the 
delicate  mission  to  England.  And  it  was  impossible  to  appoint  him 
to  it.  He  was  deepatohed  however,  in  Janua^  1792,  without  any 
ostensible  diplomatic  character,  to  sound  the  STnglish  ministry,  and 
attempt  to  commence  negociations.  His  want  of  an  official  character 
allowed  the  queen  to  indulge  her  feelings  of  personal  dislike  to  the 
ex-bishop  of  Autun  by  turning  her  back  upon  him  when  he  waa  pre- 
aented  at  St  JameiTa ;  and  this  reception  at  once  ensured  his  exclu- 
sion from  general  society,  and  rendered  him  powerless.  After  the 
accession  of  the  Gironde  to  office,  tbe  attempt  to  ensure  at  least 
neutrality  on  the  part  of  England  waa  renewed :  Chauvelin  waa  sent 
to  England  aa  nominal,  and  along  with  him  Talleyrand  aa  real  ambaa- 
aador.  By  thia  time  however  the  French  government  had  become  as 
obnoxious  to  the  general  public  of  England  as  to  the  court  circles  :  the 
torrent  was  probably  too  strong  to  have  been  stemmed  by  Talleyrand, 
even  though  he  had  been  in  a  condition  to  act  directly  and  in  person. 
He  could  do  nothing,  forced  aa  he  waa  to  act  by  the  instrumentolity 
of  a  man  too  jealous  and  opinionative  to  conform  honestly  to  the 
directions  of  one  whose  instructions  necessarily  made  him  feel  himself 
a  mere  puppet  *  Talleyrand's  good  faith  at  this  period  in  labouring  to 
preserve  peace  between  England  and  France,  aa  the  only  meana  of 
rendering  a  constitutional  monarchy  possible  in  his  own  country, 
and  the  steadiness  with  whi<^  he  pursued  his  object,  undaunted  by 
the  most  gross  personal  insults^  are  satisfactorily  established  by  the 
narrative  of  Dumont. 

Talleyrand  waa  at  Paris  when  the  events  of  tbe  10th  of  August  put 
an  end  to  the  monarchy ;  and  it  required  all  his  dexterity  to  obtain 
passporta  from  Daoton,  to  enable  him  to  quit  Paris.  He  fled  to 
England,  and  having  aaved  little  of  his  property,  he  was  obliged  to 
soli  his  library  there  to  procure  himself  the  means  of  support.  The 
English  government,  jealous  of  his  presence,  after  some  time  ordered 
him  to  leave  the  country  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and,  proscribed  in 
France,  he  was  obliged,  with  a  dilapidated  fortune,  to  aeek  refuge  in 
America,  when  he  had  almost  attained  his  fortieth  vear. 

Madame  de  Stacl  haa  claimed,  and  apparentiy  with  a  good  title,  the 
credit  of  inatigatiog  Chcnier  to  demand  the  recall  of  M.  de  Talleyrand 
after  the  fall  of  Robespierre  and  the  termination  of  the  reign  of  terror. 
The  National  Institute  waa  founded  about  this  time,  and  M.  de  Tdlley- 
rand  had  in  his  absence  been  made  a  member  of  the  class  of  moral 
and  political  sdence.  At  the  first  sitting  of  this  society  which  h^ 
attended  he  was  elected  secretary,  an  office  which  he  held  aix  months. 
During  this  period  he  read  two  papers,  afterwards  published  in  the 
'Mdmoires  de  la  Classe  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  de  I'lnstitut 
National,'  which  are  justly  considered  not  only  as  the  most  able  and 
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origiool  of  his  published  writings,  but  ss  those  which  are  most  indis- 
putably his  own.  The  first  of  these  is  entitled  *£s8si  sur  les 
Advantages  k  retirer  de  Colonies  NouYellss  dans  les  Ciroonstanees 
prdsentes; '  the  seoond, '  M^moires  sur  les  relations  Commerdalea  des 
Etats-Unis  avec  TAngleterre.'  The  latter  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
supplement — perhaps  rather  a  '  pikoo  justificative '  appended  to  the 
other.  The  great  object  of  both  is  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
oolonies  to  a  country  like  France,  in  which  Uie  revolutionary  fervour, 
though  beginning  to  bum  dim,  was  still  sufficiently  powerful  to 
prolong  the  reign  of  anarchy  and  suffering,  unless  measures  were 
adopted  to  neutroliBe  it.  There  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  views 
being  those  of  H.  de  Tslleyrand  himself.  They  are  such  as  could 
only  occur  to  a  person  entertaining  the  politiod  opinions  he  had 
advocated  in  the  Constituent  Assembly,  who  having  been  exiled  by 
the  'reign  of  terror'  which  decimated  his  oonntrymen,  was  living  io  a 
country  where  a  successful  revolution  had  quietly  ond  speedily  sub- 
sided into  a  settled  form  of  government ;  in  a  country  where  he  felt 
that  "  aa  Englishman  at  onoe  becomes  a  native,  and  a  Frenchman 
remains  for  ever  a  foreigner."  Not  satisfied  with  pointing  out  in  what 
manner  colonies  might  be  rendered  powerful  assistants  in  tranquillising 
France,  the  essayist  entered  deeply  into  the  principles  of  colonisation, 
explaining  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  colonies,  and  the  law  by 
which  their  economical  advantages  might  be  perpetuated  even  after 
their  political  relations  with  the  mother-country  had  ceased.  In  his 
treatment  of  his  subject  he  evinces  a  dear  and  deep  insight  into  the 
structure  of  society  both  in  France  and  America,  and  just  and 
extensive  views  in  political  economy. 

It  was  not  however  so  much  the  political  talent  displayed  in  these 
essays,  as  M.  de  Talleyrand's  skill  in  employing  the  reviving  influence 
of  the  salons  of  Paris,  that  obtained  him  the  appointment  of  fortign 
miniBter  under  the  Directory.  Here  again  he  was  indebted  to  Madame 
de  Stael,  who  assisted  him  through  her  influence  with  Bamu.  M.  de 
Talleyrand  accepted  office  under  Uiis  unprincipled  government  with  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  its  oharaoter  and  its  weakness.  His  conviction 
that  a  Frenchman  could  never  feel  at  home  in  America  prompted  him 
to  grasp  at  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  to  his  native  country : 
his  shattered  fortune  and  taste  for  expensive  luxuries  rendered 
employment  necessary  for  him,  and  political  business  was  the  only 
lucrative  employment  for  which  he  was  qualified.  There  is  nothing 
in  his  life  to  contradict  the  belief  that  he  again  engaged  in  politics 
with  a  denre  to  promote  what  was  right  and  useful  as  far  as  he  could ; 
but  he  engaged  in  them  aware  that  he  might  be  ordered  to  do  what  he 
disapproved  of,  and  prepared  to  do  it,  under  the  plea  that  his  functions 
were  merely  ministerial,  and  that  the  responsibility  rested  upon  his 
employers.  His  poi>ition  under  the  Directory  was  consequently  an 
equivocal  one.  He  was  engaged,  so  long  as  he  occupied  it,  in  intrigues 
which  had  for  their  aim  the  maintenance  of  himself  in  office,  even  if 
his  employers  should  be  turned  out;  and  he  was  obliged  to  do  their 
dirty  work.  The  part  which  he  took  jn  the  attempt  to  extort  money, 
as  a  private  gratification,  from  the  American  envoys  whidi  arrived  in 
Paris  in  October  1797,  was  probably  forced  upon  him  by  the  directors : 
bad  it  been  his  own  project,  it  would  have  been  conceived  with  more 
judgment,  and  the  Americans  would  not  have  been  driven  to  extremes, 
for  he  understood  their  national  character.  But  allowing  himself  to 
be  used  in  such  a  shabby  business  be^ys  a  want  of  self-respect,  or  a 
Tulgarity  of  sentiment^  or  both.  He  had  his  reward;  for  when 
public  indignation  was  excited  by  the  statements  of  the  American 
envoys,  tbe  minister  of  foreign  afiaira  was  sacrificed  to  the  popular 
resentment 

Having  adopted  a  profession  in  which  suooess  could  only  be 
expected  under  a  settled  government^  believing  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment to  be  the  only  one  which  could  give  tranquillity  to  his  countiy, 
and  anxious  with  many  others  to  run  up  a  make-shift  government  out 
of  the  best  materials  that  offered,  he  naturally  attached  himself  to  the 
growing  power  of  Bonaparte.  When  the  future  emperor  returned 
from  Egypt,  11  de  Talleyrand  had  been  six  months  in  a  private 
station;  though,  had  he  still  retained  office,  he  might  with  equal 
readiness  have  conspired  to  overturn  the  Directorr.  Bourrienne  is  not 
the  best  of  authorities,  but  the  earlier  volumes  of  the  memoirs  which 
pass  under  his  name  are  less  Cslsifled  than  the  later ;  and  an  anecdote 
which  he  relates  of  TaUeyrand's  interview  with  the  first  consul,  after 
being  reappointed  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  is  so  characteristic,  that 
its  truth  18  highly  probable  :~<'H.  de  Talleyrand,  appointed  successor 
to  H.  de  Reinhart  at  the  same  time  that  Cambac^rte  and  Lebrun 
succeeded  Siiyes  and  Roger  Ducas  as  consuls,  was  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  by  the  first  consul  The  speech  which  he  addressed 
to  Bonaparte  was  so  gratifying  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  appeared  so  striking  to  myself,  that  the  words  have  renudned  in 
my  memory : — *  Citizen  Consul,  you  have  confided  to  me  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affiurs,  and  I  will  justify  your  confidence;  but  I  must 
work  under  no  one  but  yourself.  This  is  not  mere  arrogance  on  my 
part :  in  order  that  France  be  well  governed,  unity  of  action  is 
required :  vou  must  be  first  consul,  and  the  first  consul  must  hold  in 
his  band  all  the  main-springs  of  the  political  machine— the  ministries 
of  the  interior,  of  internal  police,  of  foreign  affairs,  of  war,  and  the 
marine.  The  ministers  of  these  departments  must  transact  business 
with  you  alone.  The  ministries  of  justice  and  finance  have,  without 
doubt,  a  powerful  influence  upon  politics;  but  it  is  more  indirect 


The  second  consul  is  an  able  jurist,  and  the  third  a  master  of  finance : 
leave  these  departments  to  them ;  it  will  amuse  them ;  and  yon, 
general,  having  tbe  entire  management  of  tiie  essential  parts  of  govern- 
ment, may  pursue  without  intenmption  your  noble  object,  the  regene- 
ration of  France.'  These  words  aocorded  too  closely  vrith  tbe 
sentiments  of  Bonaparte  to  be  heard  by  him  otherwise  than  witJi 
pleasure.  He  said  to  me,  after  M.  de  Taueyrand  bad  taken  his  leave, 
'Do  yon  know,  Bourrienne,  Talleyrand's  advice  is  sound.  He  is 
a  man  of  sense.'  He  then  added  smilingly  : — '  Talleyrand  is  a 
dexterous  fellow :  he  has  seen  through  me.  You  know  I  wish  to  do 
what  he  advises ;  and  he  is  in  the  right.  Lebrun  is  an  honest  man, 
but  a  mere  book-maker ;  Cambao^rte  is  too  much  identified  with  the 
Revolution :  my  government  must  be  something  entirely  new/  " 

Kapoleonand  Talleyrand  maybe  said  to  have  understood  each  other, 
and  that  in  a  sense  not  discreditable  to  either.  The  good  sense  of  both 

I  was  revolted  by  the  bloodshed  and  theatrical  sentiment,  the  blended 
ferocity  and  coxcombry  of  the  ReTolution ;  both  were  practical  states- 

I  men,  men  with  a  taste  and  talent  for  administration,  not  mere  constitu- 
tion-makers. Like  most  men  of  action,  neither  of  them  could  disceni 
to  the  full  extent  the  advantage  an  executive  gOTemment  can 
derive  from  haying  the  line  of  action  to  a  considerable  extent  pre- 
scribed by  a  constitution ;  but  Talleyrand  saw  better  than  Kapoleco 
that  the  laws  which  protect  subjects  by  limiting  the  arbitrary  will  of 
the  ruler,  in  turn  protect  him  by  teaching  them  legitimate  methods  of 
defending  their  rights.  In  another  respect  they  resembled  each  other 
— neither  was  remarkably  scrupulous  as  to  the  means  by  wM^  he 
attained  his  ends ;  though  this  laxitv  of  moral  sentiment  was  kept  in 
check  by  the  natural  humanity  of  both.  Their  very  points  of  difference 
were  calculated  to  cement  their  union*  Each  of  theee  men  felt  thst 
the  other  was  a  supplement  to  himselt  Talleyrand  really  admired 
and  appreciated  Napoleon.  If  be  flattered  him,  it  was  by  the  delicate 
method  of  confirming  him  in  the  opiniona  and  intentions  which  met 
his  approbation.  He  dared  to  tell  the  first  consul  truths  which 
others  were  afraid  to  utter;  and  he  ventured  to  arreet  at  times  the 
impetuosity  of  Kapoleon,  b^  postponing  the  fulfilment  of  hia  orders 
until  he  had  time  to  cool.  Kapoleon's  frequent  recurrence,  in  his 
conversations  at  St  Helena,  to  the  aubjeot  of  Talleyrand's  defection, 
his  attempts  to  solve  the  question  at  what  time  that  minister  **  began 
to  betray  him,"  show  his  appreciation  of  the  services  he  had  reoeived 
from  him.  For  a  time  their  alliance  continued  harmonious,  and  that 
was  the  time  of  Napoleon's  success.  The  arrangement  of  the  Con- 
cordat with  the  pope  waa  the  basis  of  the  future  empire,  and  that 
negociation  was  accomplished  by  Talleyrand.  The  treaty  of  Luneville, 
secularising  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  Qermany ;  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  recognising  on  the  part  of  England  the  conquests  of  Fhmce, 
and  the  new  form  given  to  the  Continental  states  by  the  Revolution ; 
the  convention  of  Lyon,  which  gave  form  to  the  Ci«alpine  republic ; 
all  bear  the  impress  of  the  peculiar  viewp  of  11.  de  Talleyrand.  And 
the  minister  of  foreign  affiurs  was  fully  aware  of  his  own  consequence. 
In  1801,  when  obliged  by  the  state  of  bia  health  to  use  the  vratcra  of 
Bourbon  rArchambaud,  he  wrote  to  Napoleon : — *'  I  regret  being  at  a 
distance  from  you,  for  my  devotion  to  your  great  plans  contributes  to 
their  accomplishment"  After  the  battle  of  Ulm,  Talleyrand  addressed 
to  the  emperor  a  plan  for  diminishing  the  power  of  Austria  to  interfere 
with  the  preponderance  of  France,  by  uniting  Tyrol  to  the  Helvetian 
republic,  and  erecting  the  Venetian  territory  into  an  independent 
republic  interposed  between  the  kingdom  of  Italy  and  the  Austrian 
territorieSb  ne  proposed  to  reconcile  Austria  to  thia  arrangement  by 
ceding  to  it  the  whole  of  Wallaohia,  Moldavia,  Bessarabia,  and  the 
northern  part  of  Bulgaria.  The  advantngea  he  anticipated  from  this 
arrangement  were  that  of  removing  Austria  from  interfering  in  the 
sphere  of  French  influence  without  exasperating  it,  and  that  of  raising 
in  the  East  a  power  better  able  than  Turkey  to  hold  a  bslance  with 
Russia.  Napoleon  paid  no  attention  to  the  proposaL  After  the 
victory  of  Auaterlita,  Talleyrand  again  pressed  it  upon  his  notice,  but 
equally  without  effect  No  change  in  the  feelings  of  the  emperor  and 
his  minister  can  positively  be  traced  to  this  event;  but  we  see  on  the 
one  hand  a  pertinacious  repetition  of  a  favourite  proposal,  and  on  the 
other  a  silent  and  rather  contemptuous  rejection  of  it  We  find  at  a 
much  later  period  Napoleon  complaining  of  the  pertinacity  with  which 
Talleyrand  was  accustomed  to  repeat  any  advice  which  he  considered 
important ;  and  we  find  Talleyrand  speaking  of  Napoleon  as  one  who 
oould  not  be  served  because  he  would  not  listen  to  advice.  And  we 
cannot  but  see  in  the  difference  of  opinion  just  mentioned  the  com- 
mencement of  that  coolness  which  induced  Talleyrand,  on  the  9th  of 
August  1807  to  resign  the  portfolio  of  foreign  a&irs  and  accept  the 
nominal  dignity  of  vice-grand-elector  of  the  empire  in  addition  to  the 
titles  of  grand  chamberlain  and  prince  of  Benevento,  which  had  pre- 
viously  been  conferred  upon  him.  An  unprecedented  career  of  victory 
had  rendered  Napoleon  impatient  of  auocess;  the  consclousneeB  of 
important  services  had  rendered  Talleyrand  impatient  of  neglect ;  and 
the  alienation  thus  originated  was  increased  and  confirmed  by  the 
dashing  but  vulgar  soldiers,  who  formed  such  an  influential  part  of  the 
emperor's  court,  and  their  silly  and  vulgar  wives,  who  could  not 
pardon  H.  de  Talleyrand  his  superior  refinement,  and  who  had  all  in 
turn  smarted  under  his  insupportable  sarcasm.  Napoleon  in  exile  is 
said  to  have  represented  the  resignation  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  aa  in- 
voluntary,  and  rendered  necessary  by  his  stock-jobbing  propensities. 
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It  IB  not  impossible  that  the  mioister  may  have  Bpeculated  more 
deeply  in  the  funds  than  was  proper;  but  had  there  been  no  other 
reason  for  his  dismissal,  Napoleon  could,  and  often  did,  wink  at  more 
flagrant  pecuniRry  delinquencies.  M.  de  Talleyrazkd,  in  hia  character 
of  grand-chamberlain,  did  the  honours  of  the  imperial  court  at 
Erfurt ;  and  was  on  more  than  one  occasion  priyately  consulted  by  the 
emperor,  who  one  day  said,  "  We  ought  not  to  have  parted."  In  1809 
however  the  ex-minister  was  so  loud  and  unreserved  in  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  Spanish  expedition,  that  Napoleon,  on  hia  return  from  the 
I'eniosula,  deprived  him  of  the  office  of  chamberlain.  The  last  five 
years  of  the  empire  elicited  many  caustic  criticicms  from  H.  de  Talley- 
rand, which  were  duly  carried  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  who 
retorted  by  sallies  of  abuse  which  irritated  tho  prince  without  render- 
ing him  less  powerful.  In  1812  K.  de  Talleyrand  is  said  to  have 
jiredicted  the  overthrow  of  the  empire.  In  1813  overtures  were  made 
to  him  with  a  view  to  his  renaming  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affiiirs,  but 
without  success.  In  1814  he  re-appeared  on  the  stage  of  active  life  on 
his  own  account. 

In  1814,  as  vice-grand-elector  of  the  empire,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  regency,  but  was  prevented  joining  it  at  Blois  by  the  national 
guard  refusing  to  allow  him  to  quit  Paris — not  much  against  his  will. 
Whon  Paris  capitulated,  the  Emperor  Alexander  took  up  his  residence 
in  the  house  of  the  prince  of  Benevento.  The  words  attributed  by 
the  Memoirs  of  Bourrienne  ^  Talleyrand,  in  his  conversations  with 
those  in  whose  hands  the  fortune  of  war  had  for  the  time  placed  the 
fortunes  of  France,  are  characteristic,  true,  and  in  keeping  with  his 
opinions  and  subsequent  conduct: — "There  is  no  other  alternative 
but  Napoleon  or  Louis  XVIII.  After  Napoleon  there  is  no  one 
whose  personal  qualities  would  ensure  him  the  support  of  ten  men. 
A  principle  is  needed  to  give  consistency  to  the  new  government, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Louis  XVIII.  represents  a  principle.  Anything 
but  Napoleon  or  Louis  XVIII.  is  an  intrigue,  and  no  intrigue  can  be 
strong  enough  to  support  him  upon  whom  it  might  confer  power."  This 
view  lends  consistency  to  the  conduct  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  at  the  dose 
of  Napoleon's  career.  Their  alliance  had  long  been  dissolved;  they 
stood  confronting  each  other  as  separate  and  independent  powers. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  had  advocated  a  limited  monarchy,  until  the  old 
throne  was  violently  broken  up  and  overturned ;  he  had  lent  hia  aid 
to  construct  a  new  monarchy  and  a  new  aristocxaoy  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  old  institutions  which  the  Rovolution  had  left;  he  saw 
France  again  without  a  government,  and,  with  his  principles,  he 
might  have  consistently  taken  office  under  any  government,  holding, 
as  he  did,  the  opinion  that  any  government  is  better  than  none,  and 
that  any  man  may  hold  office  under  it  provided  he  take  care  to  do  as 
much  good  and  as  little  harm  as  he  can.  But  M.  de  Talleyrand  did 
more  :  he  exerted  the  influence  he  possessed  over  Alexander  to  obtain 
the  combiuation  of  constitutional  forms  with  the  recognition  of  legiti- 
macy. Louis  XVI IL  saved  appearances  by  insisting  upon  being 
allowed  to  grant  the  charter  spontaneously,  but  it  was  M.  de  Talley- 
rand's use  of  the  remains  of  the  revolutionary  party  that  made  him 
feel  the  necessity  of  this  concession.  As  minister  Talleyrand  insisted 
upon  its  observance  with  a  precision  that  rendered  him  as  much 
an  object  of  annoyance  to  the  courtiers  of  the  Restoration  as  ever 
Clarendon  was  to  the  gay  triflers  who  surrounded  Charles  II.  When 
he  set  out  for  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  September  1814,  the  court 
of  France  is  said  to  have  presented  the  aspect  of  a  school  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  holidays.  The  powers  who  had  refused  to  concede  to 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  anything  beyond  the  limits  of 
France  in  1792,  gave  more  favourable  terms  to  M.  de  Talleyrand,  the 
representative  of  a  nation  upon  which  they  had  just  forced  a  king. 
He  baffled  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  raid  angrily,  "Talleyrand 
conducts  himself  as  if  he  were  minister  of  Louis  XIV.'*  On  the  5th 
of  January  1815,  he  signed,  with  Lord  CasUereagh  and  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  a  secret  treaty,  having  previously  obliged  Prussia  to  remain  con- 
tented with  a  third  of  Saxony,  and  Russia  to  cede  a  part  of  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  The  imbecility  of  the  Bourbons,  by  inviting 
the  descent  of  Napoleon  at  Frejus,  again  unsettled  everything.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  dictated  the  phiolamation  of  Cambray,  in  which 
Louis  XVIII.  confessed  the  faults  committed  in  1814,  and  promised 
to  make  reparation.  He  suggested  the  more  liberal  interpretation  of 
the  charter,  announced  from  the  same  place.  He  obtained  an  exten- 
sion of  the  democratic  principle  in  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  recommended  the  rendering  the  peerage  hereditary,  and 
induced  the  king,  restored  for  a  second  time»  to  institute  a  cabinet 
council,  of  which  he  was  nominated  the  first  president. 

The  constitutional  monarchy,  the  object  of  hia  earlier  wishes,  was 
now  definitively  established ;  but  the  part  he  was  destined  to  perform 
in  it  was  that  of  a  leader  of  opposition.  In  his  note  of  the  21st  of 
September  1815,  he  protested,  as  a  prime  minister,  against  the  new 
terms  which  the  allies  intended  to  impose  upon  France.  He  said  they 
were  such  conditions  as  only  conquest  oould  warranto  His  argument 
was  fruitless :  Louis  XVIII.  bowed  to  the  dictation  of  his  powerful 
allies ;  and  M.  de  Talleyrand  resigned  office  two  months  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  narrowed  the  frontiers  of  France  and 
amerced  her  in  a  heavy  contribution.  By  this  step  H.  de  Talleyrand 
enabled  himself  to  contribute  essentially  to  strengthening  the  oon- 
Btitutional  monarchy,  to  which,  if  he  had  any  principle,  he  had 
through  life  preserved  his  attachment.    Had  he  been  a  party  to  the 
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treaty,  he  must  have  shared  with  the  elder  branch  gf  the  Bourbons 
the  odium  which  attached  to  all  who  had  taken  part  in  it ;  and  hence 
thrown  the  opposition  into  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  constitu- 
tion. By  resigning  office,  he  obtaioed  a  voice  potential  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  opposition;  and  no  English  nobleman  born  and 
bred  to  the  profession  could  have  discharged  more  adroitly  the 
functions  of  an  opposition  leader.  For  fourteen  years  his  Balon  was  a 
place  of  resort  for  tho  leaders  of  the  liberal  party ;  in  society  he  aided 
it  by  his  conversational  talents ;  in  the  chamber  of  peers  he  lent  it 
the  weight  of  his  name  and  experience.  He  defended  the  liberty  of 
the  press  in  opposition  to  the  censorship ;  he  supported  trial  by  jury 
in  the  case  of  offences  against  the  press ;  and  he  protested  against 
the  interference  of  France  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Spain  in  1823.  By 
this  line  of  conduct  he  was  materially  instrumental  in  creating  a 
liberal  party  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution ;  and  to  the  existence 
of  such  a  party  was  owing  in  no  small  degree  the  result  of  the  revolu- 
tion  of  1830,  in  which,  though  the  dynasty  was  changed,  the  con- 
stitution survived  in  its  most  important  outlines.  That  revolution 
abo  placed  Prince  Talleyrand  in  a  condition  to  realise  what  hod  been 
one  of  his  most  earnest  wishes  at  the  outset  of  his  political  career — 
an  alliance  between  France  and  England  oa  constitutional  govern- 
ments. To  accomplish  this  he  had  laboured  strenuously  in  1792 ;  to 
accomplish  this  was  one  of  the  first  objects  he  aimed  at  when  appointed 
minister  for  foreign  affturs  under  the  consulate :  he  accomplished  it  as 
representative  of  Louis  PhilippCL 

M.  de  Talleyrand  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Qreat  Britain  on  the  5th  of 
September  1830;  and  he  held  the  appointment  till  the  7th  of  January 
1835,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  General  SebaatianL  During  these 
four  years,  M.  de  Talleyrand,  besides  obtaining  the  recognition  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France  by  the  Kuropean  powers,  procured  a 
similar  recognition  of  the  indepeodenoe  of  Belgium,  and  concluded 
the  quadruple  alliance  of  England,  France,  Spain  and  Portugal,  for 
the  purpose  of  reestablishing  the  peace  of  the  Peninsula. 

Aftex*  his  return  from  the  mission  to  England,  M.  de  Talleyrand 
retired  from  public  life.  The  only  occasion  on  which  he  again  emerged 
from  domestic  retirement  was  when  he  appeared  at  the  Acaddmie  dea 
Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  to  pronounce  the  dloge  of  Count  Rein- 
hard,  only  three  months  before  his  own  death.  He  died  on  the  17th 
of  May  1838,  in  the  eighty -fourth  year  of  his  age. 

The  object  of  this  sketch  has  been  to  present,  as  far  as  the  very 
imperfect  materials  which  are  attainable  would  permit^  a  view  of  this 
very  extraordinary  man  undi^torted  by  any  partisan  feeling  either 
with  regard  to  his  person  or  principles.  It  must  be  admitted  in  favour 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand  that  he  was  warmly  beloved  by  those  who  were 
his  intimate  friends,  and  by  all  who  were  at  any  time  employed  under 
him.  It  must  also  be  allowed  that  when  his  life  is  contemplated  as  a 
whole,  it  bears  the  imprint  of  a  unity  of  purpose  animating  his  efforts 
throughout.  Freedom  of  thought  and  expression,  the  abolition  of 
antiquated  and  oppresalve  feudal  forms  and  the  moat  objectionable 
powers  of  the  church,  the  promotion  of  education,  the  establishment 
of  a  national  religion,  and  a  constitutional  government  compounded  of 
popular  representation  and  an  hereditary  sovereign  and  aristocracy — 
these  were  the  objects  he  proposed  for  attainment  when  he  entered  the 
arena  of  politics.  He  attempted  to  approach  this  ideal  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances would  admit  at  all  perioda  of  his  long  osreer;  and  he 
ended  by  being  instrumental  in  establishing  it.  No  act  of  cruelty  has 
been  substantiated  against  him ;  aod  the  only  charges  ot  base  sub 
serviency  that  appear  to  be  satisfactorily  proved,  are  his  participation 
in  the  attempt  to  extort  a  bribe  from  the  American  envoys,  and  in  the 
violation  of  an  independent  territory  in  the  seisure  of  the  Duo 
d'Enghien.  His  literary  was  aubordinate  to  his  political  character. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  writings  published  in  his  name 
were  really  his  own.  Latterly,  we  are  informed  upon  good  suthority, 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  explaining  his  general  views  on  a  subject  to 
some  one  whom  he  employed  to  bring  this  communication  into  shape ; 
and  when  the  manuscript  was  presented  to  him  he  modified  and 
retouched  it  until  it  met  his  views,  throwing  in  a  good  deal  of  that  wit 
which  gave  zest  to  his  conversation.  The  domestic  life  of  M.  de  Tal- 
leyrand has  not  been  alluded  to ;  for  almost  every  statement  regarding 
it  is  poisoned  by  the  small  wit  of  the  coteries  of  Paris. 

The  report  upon  education  of  1791 ;  a  report  to  the  first  consul 
upon  the  best  means  of  re-establishing  the  diplomatic  service  of 
France ;  the  essays  upon  colonisation,  and  the  commercial  relations 
of  England  and  America;  and  the  ^loge  of  M.  de  Reinhard— may  all 
be  regarded  as  his  own  composition.  The  first  is  the  moat  common- 
place ;  the  other  three  are  master-pieces  in  their  different  ways.  They 
bespeak  an  elegant  and  accomplished  mind,  a  shrewd  inidght  into 
character  and  the  structure  of  society,  and  a  felicitous  and  graphic 
power  of  expression.  The  wit  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  was  the  wit  of 
intellect^  not  of  temperament  It  was  often  full  of  meaning ;  always 
suggestive  of  thought;  most  frequently  caustic.  Hia  reserve,  pro- 
bably constitutional,  but  heightened  by  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
life,  and  cultivated  upon  principle,  was  impenetrable.  In  advanced 
life  it  seemed  even  to  have  affected  his  physical  appearance.  When  at 
rest,  but  for  his  glittering  eye  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  feel 
certain  that  it  was  not  a  statue  that  was  placed  before  yon.  When 
his  sonorous  voice  broke  upon  the  ear  it  was  like  a  possessing  spirit 
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■peaking  from  a  graven  image.  Even  in  comparatiyely  early  life,  hia 
power  of  banishing  all  ezpreasion  from  his  oountenanoe,  and  the  loft 
and  heavy  appearance  of  hia  featurea,  were  remarked  aa  oontraating 
Btartlingly  with  the  manly  energy  indicated  by  hia  deep  powerful 
voice.  Mirabeatt  in  the  beginning,  Napoleon  at  the  close  of  tne  Revo- 
lution, threw  him  into  the  shade ;  but  he  outlasted  both.  The  secret 
of  his  power  was  patience  and  pertinacity ;  and  hia  life  has  the 
appearance  of  being  pretematurally  lengthened  out^  when  we  recollect 
the  immense  number  of  widely-removed  diaractera  and  eventa  of 
which  he  was  the  contemporary.  It  may  be  aaid  on  the  one  hand  that 
he  accomplished  nothing  which  time  did  not  in  a  manner  bring  about; 
but  on  the  other  it  may  be  said,  with  equal  plausibility,  that  scarcely 
any  of  the  leading  events  which  have  occurred  in  France  in  hia  day 
would  have  taken  the  exact  shape  they  assumed  had  not  hia  hand 
interfered  to  give  them  somewhat  of  a  bias  or  direction.  Next  to 
Napoleon  I.,  he  certainly  ia  the  most  extraordinary  man  the  revolu- 
tionary period  of  France  has  given  birth  to. 

TALLIEN,  JEAN-LAMBERT,  the  leader  of  the  coalition  of  paHies 
by  whom  Robespierre  was  overthrown,  was  the  aon  of  the  house- 
steward  to  the  Marquis  de  Bercy,  and  was  bom  in  Paria  in  1769. 
Being  a  quick,  sprightly  lad,  he  was  noticed  by  the  marquis,  who 
undertook  the  charge  of  Ms  education.  Although  he  never  deserved 
the  title  of '  savant,'  which  he  afterwards  acquired,  he  obtained  a  gene- 
ral smattering  of  knowledge,  which,  joined  to  great  fluency  of  speech, 
was  mistaken  for  learning  by  the  multitude.  Before  bis  patron's  death 
in  1790,  he  had  spent  some  time  as  a  copying  clerk  in  an  attorney's 
ofSce,  then  in  that  of  a  notary;  after  which  the  deputv  Broustaret 
made  him  his  amanuensis.  He  also  held  for  several  montns  the  situa- 
tion of  reader  and  corrector  in  the  printing-office  of  the  '  Moniteur.' 

In  August  1791,  by  the  advice  it  is  said  of  his  friend  Marat,  he  began 
to  make  himself  known  by  placarding  the  walls  of  Paris  with  a  sheet 
journal  called  '  L'Ami  du  Citoyen.'  The  object  of  this  newspaper  was 
to  excite  the  people  againat  Loais  XV I.  and  his  court :  a  section  of 
tbe  Jacobin  Club  defrayed  its  cost  Towards  the  end  of  1791,  Ttdlien 
drew  attention  in  that  club  by  an  address  on  the  causes  and  effects  of 
the  Revolution,  which,  being  printed  and  circulated,  rendered  him 
still  more  popular.  His  reputation  as  a  patriot  now  stood  so  high, 
that  on  the  8th  of  July  1792  he  was  chosen  by  one  of  the  sections  as 
their  orator,  and  appeared  at  their  head  before  the  bar  of  the  Assembly. 
He  was  connected  with  many  of  the  powerful  republicans,  and  was  a 
favourite  with  "J^anton,  who  constantly  employed  him  as  one  of  his 
agents.  At  Danton's  instigation  he  took  a  decided  part  on  the  10th 
of  August ;  immediately  after  which  revolt  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Secr^taire-Greffier  to  the  Commune.  The  self-elected  members 
of  this  corporation,  who  soon  became  the  riders  of  France,  took  up 
their  quarters  at  the  Hdtel-de-Ville,  and  tiiere  a  large  proportion  of 
the  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  plots  and  massacres  which  followed 
during  many  months  were  concocted. 

On  the  26th  of  August  Tallien  again  appeared  at  the  bat  of  the 
Assembly,  to  expostulate  on  the  numerous  applications  for  passports 
then  making  by  members  of  the  Chamber,  to  leave  the  dty.  He 
informed  them  that  t)ie  Commune  had  refused  to  grant  them.  On  the 
30th  he  presented  himself  a  third  time,  to  remonstrate  with  the  mem- 
bers for  having  repealed  the  decree  relating  to  ihe  refusal  of  passports, 
lauded  bis  own  services  in  arresting  the  conspirators  and  priests,  and 
concluded  a  most  intemperate  harangue  by  saying:  "They  are  all 
immured,  and  the  soil  of  liberty  shall  soon  be  purged  of  their  presence.'* 
This  was  spoken  only  four  days  before  the  massacres  began.  The 
part  he  played  during  those  sanguinary  days  has  since  been  disputed 
by  his  apologists;  but  the  signature  of  Tallien  still  appears  among  the 
public  records  to  most  of  the  warrants  for  arrest  preceding  the  mas- 
eacres,  and  to  the  orders  for  payment  given  to  the  executioners  and 
aitsasdins.  The  circular  letter,  summoning  the  confederates  to  the 
slaughter,  and  signed  by  Tallien  and  Manuel,  still  exists.  It  was 
Tallien  who  received  the  clothes,  the  watches,  the  jewels,  the  money, 
brought  to  his  office  by  the  assassins  who  had  stripped  the  killed.  It 
was  he  who  issued,  with  the  official  stamp  of  the  minister  Danton,  on 
paper  belonging  to  the  government  (all  the  addresses  being  written  by 
clerks  in  the  public  service)  the  infamous  circular  of  the  8rd  of 
September,  composed  by  Marat,  and  recommending  the  slaughter  of 
the  prisoners  in  the  provincial  towns.  The  memoirs  of  Senart,  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  throw  much  light 
upon  these  events,  and  upon  Tallien's  share  in  them.  Tallien  is  gene- 
rally stated  to  have  refrained  from  pillage  during  the  Revolution ;  but 
Senart  accuses  him  of  having  secreted  the  spoils  of  the  victims,  and  of 
having  **  locked  them  up  in  a  chest  of  which  he  kept  the  key  himself 

In  consequence  of  his  exertions  during  these  events,  and  supported 
by  the  influence  of  Danton,  still  Minister  of  Justice,  Tallien  was 
returned  as  deputy  to  the  Nationid  Convention  for  the  department  of 
Seine-et-Oise.  He  was  one  of  the  most  virulent  persecutors  of 
Louis  XVI.  during  the  trial,  and  Toted  for  his  death  without  appeal 
On  the  27th  of  February  1798  he  defended  Marat  most  earnestly  in 
the  Convention,  as  he  subsequently  did  on  other  oocasionB. 

In  April  1798,  he  was  sent  as  oommissloner  into  the  Western  pro- 
vinces, then  in  revolt  against  the  republic ;  but  in  this  mission  he 
evinced  unusual  indulgence,  and  Senart  charges  him  with  having 
apared  several  royalists,  a  ooorse  oonsidered  very  oriminal  at  that 
period.    To  him  at  all  events  the  credit  is  due  of  having  induced  the 


Convention  to  revoke  the  decree,  placing  the  city  of  OrUan  lo  a  state 
of  siege.    Later  m  this  year  (1793),  he  was  sent  by  the  Convention 
on  that  mission  to  Bordeaux,  which  was  hardly  le«8  fimgnntlj  cruet 
than  his  conduct  in  September.    The  object  of  thi»  miaeMMi  was  to 
extirpate  the  surviving  fragment  of  the  Qirondlats,  who  had  fted  froo 
their  sentence  of  execution,  and  sought  refuge  in  that  country.    Ic 
all  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  Tallien  is  described,  during  tha  pro- 
consulship,  as  tbe  worthy  rival  of  Lebon  and  Carrier  for  hie  butchena 
He  fixed  himself  at  first  not  at  Bordeaux,  but  at  a  small  town*  soa» 
30  miles  distant,  where  havmg  collected  about  him  a  sot  of  aevajjia, 
thirsting  for  plunder,  he  converted  them  into  a  oommitteo,  a  oouit :,{ 
justice,  with  judges  and  jurymen,  and  soldiery  to  execute  his  decrees 
The  proBcriptioos  issued  from  this  office  are  almoet   incredible.    Fa 
several  months  Tallien  and  his  colleague  Isabeau.  decimated  the  Li- 
starred  Bordalese  with  their  sentences  of  death,    sund    when  thep 
ruthless  tyranny  had  broken  tbe  spirit  of  the  inhabitexitsy  they  msoe 
a  triumphal  entrance  into  the  devoted  city,  in  imitation  of  the  and^si 
Romans.    The  youthful  proconsul,  then  in  his  25th  year,   fixed  li 
abode  in  the  great  square  of  Bordeaux,  where  tbe  guillotine  had  bee 
erected,  and  was  seen  eveiy  day  at  the  windows  of  hia  bonae,  watcbis; 
and  applauding  the  executions.    The  government  bein^;  distressed  ^ 
money,  he  took  advantage  of  the  terror  of  the   CLtisens   to  exact 
enormous  sums  from  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers^  sending  all  wbe 
murmured  or  complained  to  the  scaffold*    The  bankers,  the  fuci- 
holders,  the  rich  farmers,  the  wine-growers  were  oppressed  with  i&i 
same  excessive  extortiona    Famine  came  at  length  to  beigbten  im 
public  misery,  but  instead  of  seeing  in  this  new  calamity  the  oattoil 
result  of  his  misgovemment,  Tallien  denounced  the  wretched  inhsbe 
tants  as  monopolisers,  and  the  enemiea  of  the  state.      But  in  tk 
midst  of  his  proscriptions,  a  sudden  change  was  seen,    when  l^^ 
expected.    Among  the  prisoners,  awaiting  their  fate,  was   a  yooeg 
Spanish  lady  of  great  beauty,  afterwards  celebrated  as  Madame  ee 
Fontenay,  who,  having  obtained  an  audience  with  Tallien^  not  0&I7 
received  a  full  pardon,  but  became  his  mistress,  and  soon  sicquired 
sufficient  influence  over  his  mind  to  procure  the   release  of  mscj 
prisoneis.  Surprised  by  this  relaxation  in  his  conduct^  the  agents  of  bu 
recent  cruelties  suspected  his  motives,  and  denounced  him  and  his 
mistress  to  the  Convention  for  trafficking  in  the  sale  of  releases  asi 
exemptions.    In  consequence  of  these  reports*  Tallien  was  reealled 
from  Bordeaux  in  April  1794,  and  Madame  de  Fontenay  was  aeot  to 
prison  at  the  same  time.    He  met  with  a  frigid  reception  from  iaa 
colleagues.    Danton,  Camille  Desmoulins  and  many  of  tbe  leaders  U 
his  party  had  been  sacrificed  a  few  weeks  before;  his  power  «a 
broken,  he  felt  himself  at  the  merey  of  Robespierre,  then  in  Ha 
height  of  his  power.    Thus  reduced  and  embarrassed  he  played  tls 
sycophant  to  llobespierre,  resuming  at  the  same  time  his  former  ain 
of  ultra-republicanism.     He    thus  managed  to  regain    some  of  kii 
credit,  and  was  appoioted  first  secretary,  then  president  of  the  Coe- 
vention.    Robespierre  however  suspected  him,  and  causing  his  atefs 
to  be  dosely  tracked  bjr  spies,  discovered  his  connections,  and  graduaii/ 
detected  his  policy,  which  was  to  unite  the  fragments  of  tbe  Geveral 
factions,  and  revolt  against  the  thraldom  imposed  by  their  couimoa 
enemy. 

On  the  12th  of  June  1794,  Robespierre  dealt  the  fini  blow  b; 
denouncing  Tallien  in  the  Convention  as  one  who  had  insulted  ttte 
traest  patriots  by  stigmatising  them  as  spies,  and  when  the  accused 
attempted  an  explanation,  he  loaded  him  with  threats  and  opprobhoci 
insults.  He  attacked  him  likewise  in  the  hall  of  the  Jacobins,  and 
had  his  name  struck  off  the  list  of  members.  Robespierre  seemed  to 
be  fully  master  of  the  emergency,  but  Tallien,  at  the  auggeetioii  of 
Fouch^  or  some  other  confederate,  conceived  the  idea  of  alarming  ^ 
Convention,  by  pretending  tbat  the  approaching  proscription  was  x»i 
aimed  at  a  party,  but  at  the  Convention  itself.  It  was  this  snbti* 
insinuation  which  disturbed  the  security  of  Robespierre,  and  prepai«d 
the  success  of  the  9th  Thermidor.  The  friends  of  Hebert,  the  sur- 
viving Dantonists,  the  ultra-republicans  in  the  committees,  felt  thtt 
they  were  marked  out  for  destruction,  and  resolving  to  try  their 
united  strength  against  the  dictator,  held  secret  meetings,  in  order  to 
organise  their  plan  of  resistance.  Robespierre,  pxepsring  for  the  con- 
flict, summoned  his  younger  brother  and  SaintJust,  who  were  absent 
with  the  armies,  to  join  him  in  the  capital.  At  length  the  9bh  Ther- 
midor (July  27, 1794)  came,  Tallien  denounced  Robeapierre  as  a  public 
enemy,  the  coalition  was  aucoessful,  and  as  already  has  been  related 
in  the  article  Robesfiebbe,  the  dictator  and  hia  party  were  crushed. 

Immediately  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  Tallica  was  created  a  member 
of  the  committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  re-elected  to  the  Jacobin  dob. 
In  the  reaction  which  followed  Tallien  used  the  influence  he  had  ooqaiied 
on  the  side  of  mercy,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  owing  to  him  that 
the  prisons  were  thrown  open  in  every  part  of  Frsncet,  that  the  Revo- 
lutionary Tribunal  was  dissolved,  and  that  the  ferocious  commisaionen 
Carrier,  Lebon  and  others  were  brought  to  tnaL  But  these  state 
trials  gave  some  of  the  prisonen  fair  opportonities  to  remind  him  of 
the  massacres  of  September  and  his  atrocities  at  Bordeaux.  On  one 
occasion  Oambon,  the  republican  financier,  aooused  him  in  tbe 
National  Convention,  of  having  signed  money  orders  to  the  amount  of 
1,500,000  francs,  in  &Tour  of  the  September  fffsssmnn  These  taunts 
and  aecusations,  and  the  constant  attaoks  made  upon  him  by  the 
newspaper  press,  once  more  brought  his  name  into  discredit*  and 
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notwitliBfandiog  the  partial  roTival  of  his  popularity  on  the  2nd  and 
3rd  Prairial  (May  1795),  and  the  aervices  ho  rendered  in  La  Vendue, 
aa  oommisBioner  to  the  army  commanded  by  Hoche,  he  could  not 
regain  hia  former  influence.  The  execution  of  the  royaliat  priaoners, 
captured  in  the  aflfair  of  Quiberon,  once  more  darkened  hia  name. 

On  the  18th  Vendemiaire,  October  i,  1795,  he  diaplayed  a  degree  of 
courage  which  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Bonaparte ;  and  it  was 
to  bis  conduct  on  this  oocaaion  that  he  owed  his  employment  in  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798,  which  continued  until  the  year  1801, 
when  he  was  dismissed,  and  sent  back  to  France,  by  Qeoeral  Menou, 
then  commander-in-chief.  On  hia  return  to  France  Madame  de 
Fonteoay,  whom  he  had  married  in  1794,  separated  from  him,  and  the 
first  consul  did  not  encourage  his  ylsits.  He  afterwards  languished 
in  great  distress  for  seTcral  yearsL  The  consulship  at  Alicante  was 
procured  for  him  by  Fouoh^  in  1809,  but  the  return  of  the  Bourbons, 
in  1814,  deprived  him  of  this  last  resource.  Not  having  taken  office 
under  Napoleon,  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  suffered  to  remain 
in  Paris,  though  one  of  the  Regicides;  until  he  died  in  extreme 
poverty  on  the  10th  of  November  1820. 

TALLIS,  THOMAS,  who  is  considered  the  patriarch  of  English 
cathedral  music,  was  bom  at  about  the  same  period  as  the  famous 
Italian  ecclesiastical  composer  Palestrina,  whose  bu'th  took  place  in 
the  year  1629. 

It  has  been  stated,  but  moet  probably  ei^neously,  that  Tallis  was 
organist  to  Henry  VIII.  and  his  successors.  He  undoubtedly  was  a 
gentleman  of  the  chapel  to  Edward  YI.  and  Mary ;  and  under  Elisa- 
beth the  place  of  organist  was  added  to  hia  other  office.  He  seema 
to  have  devoted  himself  wholly  to  the  duties  of  the  ohureh,  for  his 
name  does  not  appear  to  anything  in  a  secular  form.  His  entire 
Service,  including  prayers,  responses,  litany,  and  nearly  all  of  a 
musical  kind  comprised  in  our  liturgy,  and  in  use  in  our  cathedrals, 
appears  in  Dr.  Boyce's  Collection,  together  with  an  anthem  which  has 
long  been  in  high  repute  with  the  admirers  of  severe  counterpoint. 
But  for  the  smaller  parts  of  his  Service  he  was  indebted  to  Peter 
Marbeck,  organist  of  Windsor,  who  certainly  is  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  having  added  those  solemn  notes  to  the  suffrages  and  responses 
which,  under  the  name  of  Tallis,  are  still  retained  in  our  choirs,  and 
listened  to  with  reverential  pleasure.     [Mabbeck.] 

In  1575  Tallis  published,  in  conjunction  with  his  pnpil.  Bird  (or 
Byrde), '  Gantiones  Sacne,'  master-pieces  of  their  kind ;  and  these  are 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  from  having  been  protected  for  twenty- 
one  years  by  a  patent  from  Queen  Elisabeth,  the  first  of  the  kind  that 
ever  was  granted.  One  of  these,  '  0  sacrum  convivium/  was  adapted 
by  Dean  Aldrich  to  the  words  '  I  call  and  cry/  and  is  the  alK>ve- 
mentioned  anthem,  which  still  continues  to  be  frequently  performed 
in  most  of  our  cnthedi-als.  Two  more  of  his  anthems  are  printed  in 
Dr.  Arnold's  Collection. 

Tallis  died  in  1685,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  ohnroh  of  Green- 
wich, in  the  chancel  of  which  Strype,  in  his  continuation  of  Stew's 
'  (Purvey,'  tells  us  he  saw  a  brass  plate,  on  which  was  engraved,  in  old 
English  letter,  an  epitaph,  in  four  staosas  of  four  lines  each,  giving  a 
brief  history  of  this  renowned  composer.  The  plate  was  carried  away, 
when  the  church  was  repaired  somewhat  over  a  century  ago.  The 
verses  are  to  be  found  in  Hawkins,  Burney,  and  most  •other  publica- 
tions relating  to  English  church  music 

TALMA,  FRANCOIS  JOSEPH,  an  eminent  French  tragedian,  was 
bom  in  Paris,  Januarv  15th  1768.  His  father,  who  was  a  dentist, 
went  to  England  shortly  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  and  practised  his 
profession  for  some  years  in  London.  At  nine  years  of  age  young 
Tnlma  retaroed  to  France,  and  was  placed  in  a  school  at  Chaillot, 
which  was  kept  by  Monsieur  Lamargui^re,  a  great  admirer  of  the 
drama,  who  delighted  to  discover  and  encourage  a  similar  taste  in  any 
of  his  pupils.  A  year  after  Talma  had  joined  the  school  he  was 
intrusted  with  a  part  in  an  old  tragedy,  called  '  Simois,  Fils  de  Tamer- 
lane,' which  Monsieur  Lamaiigui^re  had  selected  for  performance  by 
his  scholars ;  and  so  deeply  did  the  future  tragedian  enter  into  the 
feeling  of  the  character,  that  he  burst  into  tears  at  the  recital  of  the 
sorrows  of  the  hero,  whose  brother  he  represented.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  wrote  a  little  drama,  in  the  oomposition  of  which  he  further 
developed  his  knowledge  of  the  stage.  He  again  visited  London,  and 
returned  a  second  time  to  Paris  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1781, 
when  he  commenced  the  study  of  logic  in  the  Coll^  Masarin.  In 
1 788  he  made  a  coup  cTessai  at  the  Th&tre  de  Doyen,  in  the  diaracter 
of  Seide,  in  the  tragedy  of '  Mahomet*  A  council  of  friends,  appointed 
by  himself,  to  judge  of  the  performance,  pronounced  It  a  failnvs :  "  He 
htL(i  not  Ic  feu  sacrS/'  Talma  deferred  to  this  unfavourable  opinion, 
and  quietly  resumed  the  study  of  bis  fathei^s  profeesion ;  but  a  few 
years  arterwards  the  same  friends  were  called  upon  to  reverse  their 
judgment  and  confess  their  mistakcL  On  the  21at  of  November  1787, 
he  made  his  d^bfit  at  the  Th^&tre  Francis,  and  in  1789  created  a 
great  sensation  by  his  performance  of  Charies  IX.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  he  nearly  fell  a  prey  to  a  severe 
nervoua  disorder.  On  his  recovery  and  the  retirement  of  Larive, 
Talma  became  the  principal  tragic  actor.  He  reformed  the  costume 
of  the  stage,  and  first  played  the  part  of  Titus  in  a  Roman  toga. 
Daring  the  reign  of  Napoleon  he  enjoyed  the  emperof^s  friendship ; 
and  was  no  less  honoured  or  esteemed  by  Louis  XVIII.  In  1825  he 
published  some  'Reflections'  on  his  favourite  art ;  and  on  the  11th  of 


June  1826  appeared  on  the  sti^  for  the  last  time  in  the  part  of 
Charles  VI.  During  his  last  illness  the  audiences  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^ais  every  evening  called  for  an  official  account  of  the  state  of 
his  health  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  performances.  He 
died  on  the  19th  of  October  following,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  P^re  la  Chaise,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd.  MM.  Arnault, 
Jouy,  and  Lafour  pronounced  orations  over  his  grave.  The  Thddtre 
Fnn9ai8  remained  closed  for  three  evenings,  and  the  Op^ra  Comique 
and  Od^on  were  also  closed  on  the  day  of  his  funeral.  The  aoton  of 
the  Brussels  Theatre  (of  which  company  he  was  an  associate)  wore 
mourning  for  him  for  forty  days,  and  a  variety  of  honoun  were  paid  to 
ills  memory  at  the  principal  theatres  throughout  France  and  the 
Netherlands.  Talma  is  said  to  have  created  seventy-one  charactera, 
amongst  the  most  popular  of  which  wen  those  of  Orestes,  (Edipus^ 
Nero,  Manlius,  C»sar,  Cinna,  Augtutus,  Coriolanus,  Hector,  Macbeth, 
Hamlety  Othello,  Leicester,  Sylla,  Ilegulus,  Danville  (in  *  L'llcole  des 
Vieillards  *),  Leonxdas,  Charles  VI.,  and  Henry  VIIL  He  has  been 
accused,  remarks  one  of  his  biographen,  of  having  spoken  the  verse 
of  tragedy  as  though  it  were  prose;  but  this  avoidance  of  the  jingle 
of  rhyme  was  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  which  he  introduced 
upon  the  French  stage.  In  person  he  was  about  the  middle  height^ 
square-built,  and  with  a  most  expressive  and  noble  countenance. 
His  voice  was  ezoeedingly  fine  and  powerful,  his  attitudss  dignified 
and  graceful  In  private  life  he  was  distinguished  for  his  manly 
frankness,  his  kind  disposition,  and  unaffected  manners.  He  spoke 
English  perfectly,  and  was  a  great  admirer  of  England  and  her  insti- 
tutions. He  was  the  friend  and  guest  of  John  Kemble,  and  was 
present  in  Covent  Garden  Theatre  when  that  great  actor  took  his 
leave  of  the  stage. 

TAMBURI'NI,  PIBTRO,  bom  at  Brescia  in  1787,  studied  in  his 
native  town,  took  holv  ordera,  and  was  made  professor  of  philosophy, 
and  afterwards  of  theology,  in  the  episcopal  seminary  of  Brescia. 
After  filling  those  chain  for  twelve  years,  he  was  invited  to  Rome^ 
when  Clement  XIV.  (Qanganelli)  made  him  director  of  the  studies  of 
the  Irish  college,  in  which  situation  he  remained  for  six  years.  In 
1778  he  was  recalled  to  Lombardy  by  the  Empress  Maria  Thensa,  and 
appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Univenity  of  Pavia,  and  at  the 
same  time  director  of  the  studies  of  the  Qerman  Hungarian  college 
in  that  city,  and  also  censor  of  the  press.  In  1796  he  was  made 
Professor  Emeritus,  with  a  pension.  In  1797,  when  the  French 
invaded  Lombardy,  Tamburini  was  obliged  by  the  new  government  to 
resume  active  duties  at  Pavia,  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  of 
'jus  natursB,'  an  arduous  task  in  those  times  of  confusion  of  ideas  and 
of  barefaced  licentiousness.  Tamburini  boldly  fulfilled  bis  duties,  and 
effected  some  good  by  proclaiming  wholesome  principles  from  his 
chair.  Shortly  afterwards  his  ohair  was  suppressed,  but  he  was 
appointed  rector  of  the  lyceum  of  his  native  town,  Brescia.  When 
Bonaparte  assumed  the  government  in  France  and  North  Italy,  Tam- 
burini was  sent  again  to  Pavia  as  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  of 
'jus  naturo  et  gentium,'  in  which  chair  he  continued  for  eighteen 
years,  till  some  yean  after  the  Restoration,  when  the  Emperor  Francis 
made  him  again  Professor  Emeritus  and  pracsul  of  the  faculty  of  law 
and  politics  in  the  University  of  Pavia.  Tamburini  was  also  a  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Iron  Crown.  He  died  at  Pavia,  in  Maroh  1827,  at 
ninety  yean  of  age,  a  few  daya  after  the  death  of  his  brother  professor 
Volta.  His  remsins  wen  buried  with  the  greatest  honoun,  being 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  whole  of  the  profeeson  and  above  600 
students,  with  marks  of  sinoero  respect  and  deep  regrets 

The  work  for  which  Tamburini  is  mostly  known  is  'Idea  della  Santa 
Sede,'  published  anonymously  at  Pavia  in  1784.  An  extract  from  the 
author's  preface  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  this  work : — 
"It  very  often  happens  that  to  the  most  common  and  haoknied 
expressions  a  vague  and  indeterminate  meaning  b  attributed.  A  word 
was  originally  fixed  upon  to  signify  a  certain  thing.  The  idea  of  it 
was  perhaps  clear  and  precise  in  its  origin ;  but  as  in  the  course  of 
time  the  ideas  of  men  change,  the  word  is  still  retained,  though  people 
attach  to  it  different  meanings.  Hence  obscurity  and  confusion  and 
interminable  disputes  arise,  and  still  the  sound  of  the  disputed  word 
is  kept  up,  without  conveying  any  distinct  idea  of  what  it  means. 
Numberless  examples  might  be  quoted  of  such  an  occurrenoe.  For 
instance^  in  oar  own  times  everybody  speaks  of  the  Holy  See,  the 
Apostolio  See,  the  ohair  of  St  Peter,  the  Roman  Chnreh,  which  are 
so  many  expressions  signifying  the  same  thing,  and  which  in  ancient 
times  expressed  a  simple  and  dear  idea,  but  which  now  convey  to  the 
minds  of  people  the  moet  vague  and  indeterminate  notions.  Things 
the  most  disparate  an  identified  ,*  people  confound  one  subject  with 
another,  the  see  with  the  incumbent^  the  chair  with  the  court  of  Rom^ 
the  court  with  the  ohunh;  and  from  this  medley  arises  a  confusion  of 
ideas  through  which  every  decree  that  proceeds  from  Rome  becomes 
inveated  with  the  most  respectable  authority  of  the  chair  of  St.  Peter, 
of  the  Apostolic  See,  of  the  Church  of  Rome— «  confusion  followed 
by  the  most  pernicious  consequences  not  only  to  local  churohesy  but 
also  to  the  nniversal  churchy  and  to  the  Apostolic  See  itself.  In  order 
to  support  oertaln  decretals  which  emanated  from  Rome,  some  short- 
sighted theologians  have  attribnted  to  the  Roman  See  new  prerogatives 
unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  ohureh,  and  they  have  luui  recourse 

to  a  supposed  infallibility Other  men  have  oontested  these 

prerogatives,  and  in  the  warmth  of  the  controveny  the  real  claims  of 
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the  Holy  See  have  been  overlooked  and  forgotten One  party 

has  mftiotained  that,  on  the  plea  of  infalUbilityi  every  decision  ema- 
natiog  from  Rome  ought  to  be  received  with  blind  obedience,  whilst 
the  other  party  hai  imagined  that  by  overthrowing  the  privilege  of 
infallibility  every  authority  aacribed  to  it  can  be  boldly  denied.  .... 
Both  these  extremea  proceed  from  the  want  of  juat  and  exact  notions 
on  the  nature,  the  diaracter,  and  the  properties  of  tiie  Holy  See.  The 
present  work  is  intended  to  establish  these  notions.  A  little  French 
book  fell  into  my  hands,  entitled  'Dissertation  Canonique  et  Historique 
sur  I'Autorit^  du  Saint  Si^e,  et  les  Deorets  qu'on  lui  attriboe.'  In 
the  first  part  the  author  has  well  explained  the  idea  of  the  Holy  See 
and  of  the  Congregations  sitting  at  Rome ;  and  in  the  second  part  he 
has  maintained  the  primacy  of  that  see.  I  have  adopted  the  most 
important  principles  of  this  little  work,  compressing  or  enlarging  its 
various  puts,  and  fitting  the  whole  to  the  wants  of  our  times  and 
oonntry.  I  have  explained  also  the  essential  rights  annexed  to  the 
primacy  of  the  Roman  see,  and  have  given  some  general  rules  ia  order 
to  calculate  the  value  and  merit  of  the  Roman  decretals,  and  to  make 
our  own  conduct  practically  harmonise  with  the  obedience  which  we 
owe  to  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome." 

At  the  appearance  of  Tamburini's  work  it  was  stigmatised  as 
Jansenistical,  although  the  author  has  not  gone  perhaps  so  far  as 
some  of  the  French  Jansenists,  or  as  Bishop  Ricci  and  his  synod  of 
Pistoia.  The  reasoning  ia  closely  argumentative^  and  supported  by 
numerous  references.  Sisveral  refutations  of  it  were  published  at  Rome 
and  other  towns  of  Italy.  The  other  works  of  Tamburini  ars — 1. 
'Introduziooe  alio  Studio  delk  Filosofia  Morale,'  Milan,  1797;  2. 
'  Lezioni  di  Filosofia  Morale  e  di  Naturale  e  Sooiale  Diritto/  4  vols., 
Pavia,  1806-12  ;  8.  '  Elementa  Juris  Natur»,'  Milan,  1815;  4.  'Cenni 
suUa  PerfettibiliUt  dell*  Umana  Famiglia,'  Milan,  1823;  in  which 
the  author  refutes  the  exaggerated  notions  of  indefinite  perfectibility 
and  universal  happiness  in  human  aocieUes.  The  philosophy  of  Tam- 
burini ia  of  the  Eclectic  kind. 

(Defendente  Sacohi,  Varieid  Leiterarie,  vol.  I ;  Maffei,  Staria  ddla 
LeUeratura  Italiana,  b.  vL,  ch.  18;  Antoloffia  di  Firenu,  Nos. 
89, 76.) 

TAMERLANE.    [Timub.] 

TANCRED,  son  of  Eudes,  a  Norman  baron,  and  of  Emma,  sister 
of  Robert  Wiskard,  duke  of  Apulia,  according  to  some  (Qaultier 
d'Arc,  'Histoire  des  Gonqudtea  des  Normands  en  Italic,  en  Sicile, 
&a),  and  nephew  of  Bohemund,  son  of  Wiskard,  and  prinoe  of 
Tarentum  according  to  others  (Giannone  and  the  authorities  he 
quotes),  was  serving  with  Bohemund  under  Roger,  duke  of  Apulia, 
son  and  successor  of  Wiskard,  at  the  siege  of  Amalfi,  a.d.  1096,  when 
the  report  of  the  great  orasade  which  was  preparing  for  the  East 
determined  Bohemund,  who  was  not  on  good  terms  with  Duke  JRoger, 
to  join  the  Cmsaders.  Tancred  followed  him  with  a  vast  number  of 
men  from  Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  exploits,  true  or  fabulous,  of 
Tancred,  in  Syria  and  Palestine^  have  been  immortalised  by  Tasso  in 
his  poem  of  '  La  Qerusalemme.' 

TANCRED,  of  Hauteville  in  Normondy,  was  a  feudal  baron  who  lived 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  10th  and  beginning  of  the  11th  century.  After 
doing  military  service  for  some  yean  undw  Richard  the  Qood,  duke  of 
Normandy,  he  retired  to  his  hereditaiy  mansion,  where  he  Uved  poor, 
and  reared  up  a  numerous  family  of  twelve  sons  and  three  daughters. 
All  his  sons  were  remarkable  for  their  comeliness,  their  great  strength, 
and  their  couFsge.  The  eldest^  Serlon,  followed  William  ^e  Bastard 
in  his  conquest  of  England,  and  the  others  went  suocessively  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  Apulia,  where  Rainulf,  another  Norman  adventurer, 
had  already  obtained  the  countship  of  Aversa  from  Sergins,  duke  of 
Naples.  William,  one  of  Tancred's  sons,  called  'Fier  k  brss,'  or 
strong  of  arm,  became  count  of  Apulia,  and  after  hia  death,  his 
brother  Robert^  called  Wiskard,  or '  the  wise,'  became  duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  and  the  founder  of  the  Norman  dynasty  of  Sicily. 
Their  father  Tancred  died  at  a  very  great  age  at  Hauteville.  Traces 
of  the  ch&teau  of  Tancred,  according  to  the  old  popular  tradition, 
were  atill  seen  a  few  years  since  in  a  pretty  valley  near  Hauteville, 
four  miles  north  of  the  town  of  Marigny,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Coutances,  department  of  La  Manche. 

TANCRED,  king  of  Sicily,  was  an  illegitimate  son  of  Roger,  the 
eldest  son  of  King  Roger.  On  the  death  of  his  cousin  William  II.,  in 
1189,  the  Sicilian  parliament  being  convoked  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
kingdom,  proclaimed  Tsnored,  then  Count  of  Leooe^  hia  successor. 
He  had  ahready  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  oourage,  generosity, 
and  love  of  learning,  and  these  quaUties  gained  him  warm  partisans,  at 
a  time  when  Henry  YI.  of  Germany  was  urging  his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  Sicily,  founded  on  his  having  married  Constance,  the  aunt  of 
William  II.,  who  during  the  life  of  that  monarch  had  been  declared 
his  heir  apparent  ou  failure  of  male  issue.  Henry,  now  emperor  of 
Germany,  in  1191  invaded  Apulia  and  took  Salerno,,  but  being 
obliged  to  return  to  Germany  he  left  the  empress  Constance  behind 
him.  Shortly  after  his  departure  the  people  of  Salerno  rose,  made 
Constance  prisoner,  and  delivered  her  over  to  Tancred,  who  generously 
restored  her  to  her  husband.  The  same  year  he  drove  the  German 
troops  out  of  Apulia.  Tancred  died  at  Palermo  in  1 194,  leaving  a  son 
William,  a  minor,  to  succeed  him,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
mother,  queen  Sybilla.  Henry  YL  having  again  entered  Apulia  with 
ft  large  forcei,  and  being  supported  by  the  turbulent  barons,  overran 


the  country  as  far  as  Rbegium,  crossed  the  sti-ait,  and  took  Messina, 
Syracuse,  and  Catania.  He  then  marched  to  Palermo,  aud  queen 
Sybilla  and  her  son  William  having  retired  to  a  castle,  the  city 
opened  its  gates  to  Henry,  who  was  acknowledged  king  and  aolemnly 
crowned.  Henry  having  seiaed  the  persons  of  queen  Sybilla  and  her 
son  William,  confined  them  first  in  a  monastery,  and  had  the  child 
barbarously  mutilated  and  deprived  of  sight.  The  boy  expired  in 
prison  shortly  after,  1195.  Henry  also  put  to  a  cruel  dea^  their 
principal  adherenta.  Thus  ended  the  Norman  dynasty,  whieh  had 
reigned  with  glory  over  Sicily  for  more  than  a  century. 

TANNAHILL,  ROBERT,  bom  at  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  on  the  3rd 
of  June  1774,  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  by  whom  he  waa  brought 
up  to  the  occupation  of  a  weaver,  which  he  pursued  in  his  native  town 
and  at  Glasgow  throughout  the  short  period  of  his  life.  The  earliest 
predilection  of  Tannahill  was  for  poet^,  and  his  taste  waa  formed  by 
the  constant  study  of  Allan  Ramsay,  Fergusson,  and  Bums.  He  failed 
to  attain  the  spirit  of  these  masters  of  Scottish  song ;  but  his  pisca 
generally  excel  theirs  in  grace  and  sweetness.  '  Jessy,  the  Flower  of 
Dumblane,'  is  his  beat-koown  efibrt.  The  '  Song  of  the  Battle  of 
Yittoria '  has  the  merit  of  redeeming  from  the  degradation  of  worth- 
less words  one  of  the  finest  airs  of  Scottish  minstrelsy,  andTeatoriog  it 
from  a  whistled  jig  to  the  solemn  tone  of  a  triumphid  song. 

His  songs  were  commonly  mspired  by  the  immediate  occasion,  and 
were  the  unlaboured  fruit  of  his  imagination  or  feelings.  Besides  the 
charm  of  harmony  and  of  a  perfect  mastery  of  his  langusge,  which  ii 
idmost  exclusively  Saxon,  they  derive  not  a  little  of  their  effect  from 
the  vein  of  desponding  melancholy  which  runa  through  them.  This 
melancholy  was  in  some  degree  constitutional  in  Tannaihill,  but  it  was 
aggravated  by  the  neglect  of  the  world,  and  a  hopelessness  of  ever 
raising  himself  above  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  genioa  as  those 
in  which  fortune  had  thrown  him.  A  kindred  spirit, '  the  Ettrid: 
Shepherd,'  made  a  long  pilgrimage  to  visit  him  at  Paialey.  After  s 
night  spent  in  the  most  delightful  interchange  of  feeling,  James  Hogg 
took  his  departure.  "  Farewell,  we  shall  never  meet  again,*'  were  the 
words  emphatically  pronounced  on  this  occasion  by  Tannahill,  and 
their  meaning  was  shortly  afterwards  explained.  He  committed  auidde 
by  drowning  himself,  on  May  17,  1810.  His  remains  are  interred 
at  Paisley. 

Tannahill's  songs  were  published  in  Paisley,  in  his  lifetime,  in  a 
small  volume.  They  are  in  every  modem  collection  of  Scottish 
melodies,  and  are  occasionally  printed  (under  Tannahill's  name)  with 
selections  from  Bums.  For  his  life^  see  Chambera'a  'Scottish 
Biography.* 

TANNER,  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomss 
Tanner,  vicar  of  Market  Lavington,  Wiltshire,  where  he  waa  bom  on 
the  25th  of  January  1674.  In  November  1689  he  waa  entered  a 
student  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  but  after  having  taken  his  degree 
of  RA.  he  removed  in  January  1694  to  All  Souls,  and  he  waa  elected  a 
Fellow  of  that  society  November  2nd,  1696.  So  early  as  1693,  when 
he  was  only  nineteen,  he  had  publiahed  proposals  for  printing  all  the 
works  of  the  antiquary  John  Leland,  from  the  original  manuscripts ; 
but  this  design,  which  was  afterwards  partially  executed  by  Hearae, 
did  not  receive  such  encouragement  as  to  induce  him  to  proceed  with 
itb  The  reputation  he  had  very  early  acquired  for  his  knowledge  of 
English  antiquities,  may  appear  from  the  fact  that  Anthony  Ik  Wood, 
at  hia  death  in  1695,  left  hia  papers  to  Tanner^s  care.  That  same  year 
Tanner  published  at  London  his  first  woric,  an  octavo  volame,  entitled 
'  NotiUa  Monastics,  or  a  Short  Account  of  the  Religioaa  Houses  in 
England  and  Wales.' 

Having  taken  orders,  he  was  soon  after  appointed  by  Dr.  Moore, 
bishop  of  Norwich,  one  of  his  chaplains ;  and  having  in  1701  married 
Rose,  the  eldest  daughter  of  that  prelate^  l>o  received  vazioua  prefer- 
ments fh>m  his  father>in«law :  the  chancellorship  of  Norwich  aboot 
the  time  of  his  marriage ;  the  office  of  commissary  for  the  archdeaconry 
of  Norfolk  in  1703 ;  that  of  commissary  for  the  arohdeaoonry  of  Sud- 
bury in  1707 ;  and  in  1713  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely,  to  which 
diocese  Moore  had  been  by  this  time  removed.  Meanwhile  Tanner's 
wife  had  died,  at  the  sge  of  twenty-five,  in  1706.  In  the  aame  year  he 
was  presented  by  a  friend  to  the  rectory  of  Thorp,  near  Norwich,  aod 
he  then  married  Frances,  daughter  of  Jacob  Preston,  Esq.,  of  London, 
whom  however  he  lost  in  1718.  His  next  publication,  a  new  edition 
of  Wood's  '  Athense  Oxonienses,'  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  600  new 
lives  from  Wood's  manuscripts,  appeared  at  London  in  2  vols,  folio,  in 
1721.  In  December  that  year,  Tanner,  who  had  taken  his  degree  of 
D.D.  in  1710,  was  appointed  by  Dr.  Green,  bishop  of  Norwich,  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norfolk ;  and  in  1723  he  resigned  his  prebend  at  Ely, 
and  was  appointed  canon  of  Christ'a  Church,  Oxford.  He  was  conse- 
crated to  the  bishopric  of  St^  Asaph  in  January  1732,  and  in  May  1733 
he  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Soottow  of  Thorp,  receiving  with  her  a 
fortune  of  15,0002. ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  these  aooeesions  of 
wealth  and  honour,  his  death  taking  place  at  Oxford  on  the  14  th  of 
December  1735.  By  his  second  wife  he  left  one  son,  Thomaa,  who 
died  rector  of  Hadley  and  Monka'  Ely  in  Suffolk,  and  prebend  of  Can- 
terbury, in  1760.  Hia  widow  married  Robert  Britiffe,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and 
survived  to  1771. 

A  new  edition  of  the  '  Notitia  Monastics,'  with  lai^  additions  Qn 
part  by  the  editor),  was  published  in  a  folio  volume  at  London  in 
1744  by  the  bishop's  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Tanner,  vicar  of  Lowes- 
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toft,  in  Suffulk ;  and  a  tbird  editioo,  considerably  improve«])  by  the 
llev.  James  Nasmithy  appeared  at  Cambridge,  in  the  same  form,  in 
1787.  The  greater  port  of  tbia  last  impresaion  having  been  oonsumed 
in  a  fire  which  happened  in  Mr.  Nichola'a  printing-hoaie  on  the  night 
of  Monday,  the  8th  of  Febniary  1808,  the  book  ie  veiy  aoaroe.  Unt 
Tanner^a  literary  reputation  rests  principally  on  his  great  biographical 
and  bibliographical  work,  entitled  '  BibUoiheca  Britannioo-Hibernica, 
sive  de  Scriptoribus  qui  in  Anglia,  Scotia,  et  Hibernian  ad  Saecali  zviL 
initium  floruerunt,  literarum  ordine,  juxta  familiarum  nomina,  dispo- 
sitis,  Commentarias/  which  had  been  the  labour  of  his  leisure  for 
forty  yesrsy  and  which  was  published  ia  folio  at  London  in  1748, 
under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  David  Wilkins.  It  is  a  work  of  exten- 
sive research  and  great  general  accuracy.  Bishop  Tanner  had  made 
laige  collections  of  charters,  grants,  deeds,  and  other  in&trumenta 
relating  to  the  national  antiquities,  which  he  bequeathed  to  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Some  letters  from  him  are  published  in  Dr.  Bliss's 
collection  of  '  Letters  written  by  Eminent  Persons,*  &c.,  2  vols.  8to, 
London,  1813. 

TANSrLLO,  LUIQI,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Nola,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  abont  the  year  1510,  wrote  iu  his  youth  a  licentious 
poem,  entitled  '11  Vendemmiatore,'  or  'the  Yintager,'  wherein  he 
deals  largely  in  the  obscene  jokes  and  scurrilitiea  in  which  the  peasantry 
of  his  country  indulge  during  the  vintage  season,  something  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  Saturnalia.  This  poem,  which  the  author  did 
not  intend  for  the  press,  was  pubUshed  by  some  friend  through  an 
abuse  of  confidence.  In  order  to  make  amends,  Tanullo  wrote  a  pious 
poem,  entitled  '  Le  Lagrime  di  San  Pietro,'  of  which  a  part  only  was 
published  before  his  death.  A  more  oomplete  edition  of  it  was  pub- 
lished in  1606.  Malherbe  made  a  translation,  or  rather  wrote  an 
imitation  of  it,  entitled  '  Lev  Larmes  de  St  Pierre,  imit^es  du  Tansille, 
an  Roi  Henry  III.,'  1587.  Tansillo  resided  chiefly  at  Naples,  at  the 
eourt  of  the  Spanish  viceroy  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  and  ms  son  Don 
Qarcia.  He  accompanied  the  viceroy  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Barbary  power.  He  died  Dec.  1,  li)63.  He  wrote  alK>  a  georgical 
poem,  entitled  '11  Podere/and  another  didactic  poem,  entitled  'La 
Ealia,'  betides  sonnets,  canzoni,  and  other  lyrio  poema^  in  which  he 
haa  displayed  great  poetical  powers.  He  has  been  compared  by  some 
with  Petrarca.  A  complete  edition  of  Tanaillo's  works  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1738,  in  4to.  (Tiraboachi,  Storia  deUa  LtUenUv/ra  Ita- 
liana  ;  Comiani,  Secoli  delta  Zdteratura  JuUiana.) 

TANSKA,  ELEMENTYNA.    [Hoffuaxowa.] 

TARIK.    [RoDBRic] 

TARLTON,  RICHARD,  a  comio  actor  of  great  celebrity  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  born  in  the  hundred  of  Condover,  in 
Shropshire.  The  date  of  hia  birth  is  not  known.  He  died  in  1588, 
and  was  buried  (September  3)  at  St.  Leonard's,  Shoreditoh,  London. 

Tarlton  was  eapeoially  distinguished  for  his  performance  of  the 
clowns  of  the  old  EngUsh  drama,  in  which  he  is  spoken  of  as  having 
been  unrivalled,  and  seems  besides  to  have  been  one  of  those  clowns 
who  spoke '  more  than  was  set  down  for  them  : '  he  was  famous  for 
his  extempore  wit^  whioh  indeed  must  have  been  an  important  addi- 
tion to  the  dull  and  vulgar  speeches  generally  assigned  to  the  clowns 
before  Sbakapere's  time — be  interlarded  with  his  wit  the  leui  and 
hungry  prose.  Dr.  Cave,  'De  Politica,'  Oxford,  4 to,  1588,  says,  (we 
translate  Cave's  Latin),  "  We  English  have  our  Tarlton,  in  whose  voice 
and  countenance  dwells  every  kind  of  oomio  expression,  and  whose 
eccentric  brain  is  filled  with  humorous  and  witty  oonoeptions." 

Stow  mentions  that  Tarlton  was  one  of  the  twelve  actors  whom 
Queen  Elisabeth,  in  1583,  constituted  grooms  of  the  chamber  at  Bam 
Elms  :  he  seems  indeed  to  have  been  one  of  her  especial  favourites ; 
for  Fuller  says,  that  "  when  Queen  Elizabeth  was  serious  (I  dare  not 
say  sullen),  and  out  of  good  humour,  he  coold  undumpish  her  at  lus 
pleasure.  Her  highest  favonritea  would,  in  some  cases,  go  to  Tarlton 
before  they  would  go  to  the  queen,  and  he  was  their  uaher  to  prepare 
their  advantageous  aocess  to  her." 

One  of  Tarlton's  Isst  performances  was  in  '  The  Famous  Victories 
of  Henry  Y. ; '  this  wss  in  1588,  at  the  Bull  in  Btshopsgato  Street,  to 
which  theatre  he  seems  to  have  been  generally  attached*  Of  this  play, 
which  is  a  much  earlier  one  than  Shakspere's  '  Henry  Y .,'  a  full  account 
is  given  in  the  introductory  notice  to  '  Henry  YL,  Part  I.  and  11./  in 
Knight's  ' Pictorial  Shakspere.'  It  is  one  of  the  'Six  Old  Pkys,* 
printed  by  Nichols  in  1779.  Tarlton  ia  known  to  have  written  at  least 
one  play,  '  The  Seven  Deadly  Sins,'  which,  though  never  printed,  and 
now  lost,  was  much  admired.  Gabriel  Hervey,  in  his  '  Four  Letters 
and  oertaine  sonnets  eapecially  touching  Robert  Qreene  and  other 
Parties  by  him  abused,'  4to,  1792,  speaks  of  a  work  vrritten  by  Thomaa 
Naahe, '  right  formally  conveyed  according  to  the  atile  and  tenour  of 
Tarlton's  president,  his  famous  playe  of  '  The  Seven  Deadly  Sinnes,' 
which  he  designates  as  a '  most  deadly  but  moat  lively  playe." 

There  is  a  portrait  of  Tarlton,  in  his  down's  dress,  with  his  pipe 
and  tabor,  in  the  Harl.  manuscript  8885 ;  and  a  similar  portrait  of 
him  (probaUy  the  one  is  a  copy  of  the  other)  in  the  tiUe  page  of  a 
pamphlet  called  'Tarlton's  Jests,'  4to^  161 L  A  oopy  of  the  former 
portrait  is  given  in  Knight's  'Shakspere/  at  the  end  of  'Twelfth 
Night'  The  peculiar  flatness  of  his  nose  is  said  to  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  an  injury  which  that  feature  reoeived  in  parting  some  dogs 
and  bears. 

(Barker's  Biographia  Dramaiiea  ;  Ellis's  Shoreditch,  p.  211.) 


TARQUaNIUS.  According  to  the  early  Roman  history  the  family 
of  the  Tarquioii  gave  two  kings  and  one  consul  to  Rome.  Its  origin 
was  traced  to  the  town  of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  and  thence  to  Greece. 
Modem  investigations  however  have  shown  that  the  Tarquinii  did  not 
come  from  Etruria,  but  must  originally  have  belonged  to  Latium,  and 
that  from  the  earliest  times  there  existed  at  Rome  a  gens  TWiquima. 
(Niebuhr,  *  Hist  of  Rome,'  L  p.  873,  &c.)  We  subjoin  a  list  of  those 
members  of  the  house  of  the  Tarquins  who  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome. 

Lucius  Tarquiniub  Pbzscus.  The  old  story  concerning  his  birth 
and  his  arrival  in  Rome  ran  thus :— During  the  tyranny  of  Cypselus 
at  Corinth,  Demaratos,  a  wealthy  merchant  who  belonged  to  the  noble 
family  of  the  Bacchiade,  was  obliged  by  the  tyrant  to  quit  his  native 
city.  He  sailed  to  Etruria,  which  he  had  often  visited  before  on  his 
mercantile  voyages,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Tarquinii.  Here  he 
married  a  woman  of  noble  rank,  who  bore  him  two  sons,  Luoumo  snd 
Aruns.  (Dionys.,  iii.  46 ;  Liv.,  L  34 ;  Polyb.,  vL  2.)  As  an  aspiring 
foreigner  could  never  hope  to  satisfy  his  ambition  in  Etruria,  Lucumo, 
after  the  death  of  lua  &ther  and  brother,  reaolved  to  emigrate  with 
his  wife  Tanaquil  and  a  numerous  bsnd  of  friends  to  Rome,  where 
several  strangers  had  already  obtained  the  faigbeat  honours.  He  was 
confirmed  in  his  expectations  by  a  miraculous  occurrence  which 
happened  just  when  he  was  approaching  the  dty,  and  by  the  interpre- 
tation of  it  by  his  wife,  who  was  well  skilled  in  augury.  At  Rome 
Lucumo  was  favourably  reoeived  by  King  Ancua  Marcius,  and  lands 
were  assigned  to  him.  To  omit  nothing  on  his  part  which  might 
characterise  him  as  a  complete  Roman,  he  adopted  the  name  of  Lucius 
Tarquinius,  to  which  subsequently  the  name  Priscus  was  added  to 
distinguish  him  from  other  members  of  his  house.  His  wealth  and 
prudence  induced  King  Anous  to  allow  Tarquin  to  ti^e  part  in  all 
the  affairs  of  atate,  and  in  his  wiU  he  made  him  the  guardian  of  his 
children,  who  were  jet  under  age.  [Amcus  Marciub.]  Tarquin  him- 
self aspired  to  become  king  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  on  the  death  of 
Ancus,  he  sent  the  young  princes  out  hunting,  and  during  their 
absence  he  held  the  comitia  for  electing  a  suceessor  to  Ancus,  and 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  people  to  elect  him,  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  sons  of  Ancusi,  b.o.  616. 

This  is  the  common  story  of  the  descent  of  the  fifth  king  of  Rome, 
of  the  manner  in  which  he  came  to  Rome,  aud  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  How  much  there  may  be  historical  in  the  tradition  cannot  be 
ascertained.  Thus  much  however  appears  certain,  that  the  arrival  of 
Demaratus  in  Etruria  cannot  have  been  contemporaneous  with  the 
tyranny  of  Cypselus,  and  that,  as  stated  above,  Tarquinius  was  not  a 
foreigner,  but  belonged  to  a  Latin  gens  Tarquinia.  (Nieb.,  i  873,  ko.) 

L.  Tarquinius  Prisoua  distinguished  himself  during  his  reign  no  less 
in  war  than  in  the  peaceful  administration  of  the  atate.  His  first  war 
was  against  the  Latins,  from  whom  he  took  great  spoU.  With  equal 
success  he  carried  on  war  with  the  Sahines,  whom  he  defeated  in  two 
great  battles,  and  from  whom  he  took  the  town  of  Collatia  with  its 
territory.  After  this  he  again  made  war  on  the  Latins,  and  after  he 
had  sulnlned  them  and  made  himself  master  of  many  of  their  towns, 
he  concluded  a  peace  with  theuL  During  the  intervals  between  these 
wars  he  introduced  various  improvements  into  the  oonstitution  of  the 
state,  which  were  intended  to  organise  the  body  of  the  plebeians^  and 
perhaps  to  plaoe  them  on  an  equality  with  the  patricians.  But  he 
could  only  partially  carry  his  schemes  into  effect,  as  he  was  thwarted 
by  the  augur  Attus  Navius^  who  probably  acted  at  the  instigation  of 
the  patricians.  After  his  first  Latin  vrar  Tarquin  built  the  Circus 
Maximus  for  the  exhibition  of  the  public  spectacles,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  founder  of  the  Roman  or  great  games  (Ludi  Magni  or 
Romani).  He  also  assigned  the  ground  round  the  forum  to  private 
individuals,  that  they  might  there  build  porticoes  and  places  for 
transacting  business ;  and  lastly,  he  is  said  to  hare  formed  the  plan  of 
indoaing  the  city  by  a  stone  wall,  which  he  was  prevented  firom  acoom- 
plishing  by  the  outbreak  of  the  Sabine  war.  After  the  second  war 
against  the  Latins,  he  recurred  to  his  plan,  and  is  ssid  to  have  made 
actual  preparations  for  building  the  wall;  but  the  completion  of  it 
was  reserved  for  his  successor,  Servius  Tullius.  The  greatest  work  at 
Rome  which  owes  its  origin  to  Tarquin,  and  which  haa  survived  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  oity,  are  the  gi^antio  sewers  (doacas)  in  the 
lower  districts  of  Rome. 

The  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  had  been  deprived  of  the  throne 
b^  their  guardian  Tarquin,  never  forgot  the  injury,  and  when  they 
disoovered  that  it  was  his  and  Tanaquifs  intention  to  seoure  the  sno- 
oession  to  Servius  Tullius,  they  formed  the  design  of  murdering 
Tarquin.  [Sebyius  Tullius.]  For  Uiis  purpose  they  hured  two  sturdy 
shepherds,  who  went  to  the  king's  palace,  and  there  conducted  them- 
selves ss  if  they  were  engsged  in  a  Tiolent  qusrreL  At  last  the  king 
himself  appeared  to  settle  iheir  dispute ;  but  while  he  was  Ustening 
to  one  of  them,  the  other  split  the  king's  head  with  an  axei  Thui 
died  L.  Tarquinius  Priscos,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  in 
B.O.  678.  The  queen  kept  his  death  secrst  until  the  auooession  was 
secured  to  Servius  Tullius.  The  assaasins  were  seised,  and  the  sons  of 
Ancus  fled  to  Suessa  Pometia.  (livy,  L  3442 ;  Dionysiui^  iii.  46-78.) 
Tarquiniua  Priscus  left  two  sons,  Ludus  and  Anina  Tarquinius. 

During  the  rdgn  of  this  king  Rome  appeara  as  a  powerful  state  in 
comparison  with  what  it  is  said  to  have  been  before  him.  Aoooiding 
to  the  historians  this  greatness  was  not  the  result  of  his  reign,  but  is 
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■apposed  to  liaTd  existod  before  it,  mod  to  have  enabled  him  to  do 
what  fae  did,  lo  that  tbia  increaae  of  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome 
mnat  have  taken  place  prerione  to  hia  reign,  although  we  do  not  know 
how  it  was  effected.  Some  traditions  mentioned  (Taeitas,  '  Anna!/ 
IT.  65)  that  under  Tarqulnlua  Priscus  an  Etruscan  of  the  name  of 
Cscles  Vibenna  came  with  a  colony  to  Rome  and  settled  on  the  Caelian 
Hill,  which  derived  its  name  from  him. 

Lrcius  Tabquikius  Sdferbus,  the  seventh  and  last  king  of  Rome, 
was  the  son  of  Tarquiniua  Priaous,  and  brother  of  Arans.  Tullia,  a 
daughter  of  Serviua  Tullius,  was  married  to  the  gentle  Aruns,  and  her 
sister  to  L.  Tarquinius.  In  concert  with  Lucius,  Tullia  murdered  her 
own  husband  Aruna  and  her  sister,  and  then  married  L.  Tarquinius. 
Lucius  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  and  murdered  his 
own  father-in-law,  the  aged  Servius  Tullius.  Tarquinius,  who  received 
the  surname  of  the  Haughty  or  the  Tyrant  (Superbus),  succeeded  his 
father-in-law  as  king  of  Rome  b.o.  584,  without  either  being  elected  by 
the  people  or  confirmed  by  the  senate. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  hatred  of  the  very  name  of  king  which 
prevailed  at  Rome  daring  the  republic  has  greatly  contributed  to 
exaggerate  the  cruelty  and  tyranny  of  the  last  king,  and  thus  to 
corrupt  his  history.  But  notwithsUnding  all  this,  it  is  clear  that 
Tarquin  by  his  talents,  both  as  a  generiJ  and  a  statesman,  quickly 
raised  Kome  to  a  degree  of  power  which  it  had  never  possessed  before. 
The  first  act  attributed  to  him  after  his  accession  is  the  death  of  all 
the  senators  who  had  supported  the  reforms  of  Servius  TuUius,  and  in 
order  to  render  his  own  person  safe,  he  formed  an  armed  body-guard, 
which  always  accompanied  him«  He  in  fact  undid  all  that  Servius 
had  done :  he  took  on  himself  the  administration  of  justice,  put  per- 
sons to  death  or  sent  them  into  exile  according  to  his  own  pleasure, 
and  kept  the  whole  internal  and  external  administration  in  his  own 
hands,  without  either  consulting  the  people  or  the  senate.  In  order 
that  the  senate  might  sink  into  insignificance,  he  never  filled  vp  the 
vacanciea  which  so  frequently  occurred  through  his  executions,  banish- 
ments, or  through  the  natural  death  of  senators.  To  secure  himself 
still  more,  he  formed  a  close  connection  with  the  Latins,  to  one  of 
whom,  Octavius  Mamilios  of  Tuscalum,  he  gave  his  own  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  influence  which  he  thus  gained  among  the  Latms  was 
most  vtsible  in  their  assemblies  on  the  Alban  Mount  by  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  in  which  Rome  also  had  a  vote.  Tarqninius,  by 
ounuing  and  fraud,  or,  according  to  others,  by  force  of  arm%  subdued 
the  towns  of  Latium  and  placed  Rome  at  the  head  of  the  league 
(Livy,  i.  50,  &o. ;  Dionysius,  iv.  45,  &c.;  Cicero,  'De  Re  PubL,*  il  24), 
which  was  now  also  joined  by  the  Hemicans  and  the  Volscian  towns 
of  Eoetra  and  Antium.  The  wealthy  town  of  Baessa  Pometia  was 
besieged  and  teken,  perhaps  because  it  had  refused  to  join  the  league. 
The  Latin  town  of  Qabii  experienced  a  similar  fate.  Sextos,  the 
son  of  Tarquin,  went  thither  under  the  pretext  of  being  a  de- 
serter, and  contrived  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Gabian  army. 
After  having  put  to  death  or  sent  into  exile  the  most  distioguished 
citizens  of  Qabii  by  the  advice  of  his  father,  he  treacherously  surren- 
dered the  town  to  him.  The  whole  account  of  the  war  with  Qabii 
bears  the  character  of  a  fable,  and  resembles  in  many  respecte  other 
fabulous  stories  of  early  Qrecian  history.  The  treaty  which  was  formed 
with  Qabii  after  ite  surrender  was  engraved  on  a  wooden  shield,  and 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Fidius  to  the  time  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicamassus.  Tarquin  founded  in  the  conquered  territory  of  the 
Volsoians  the  two  colonies  of  Signia  and  Girceii,  by  which  he  extended 
and  strengthened  the  power  of  Rome. 

Tarquin  is  said  to  have  been  fond  of  splendour  and  magnificence. 
He  built  the  capitol,  with  the  threefold  temple  of  Jupiter,  Jnoo,  and 
Minerva,  and  adorned  it  with  brazen  stetues  of  the  gods  and  of  the 
early  kings.  (Livy,  i  58;  Dionysius,  iv.  59;  Pliny,  'Hist  Kat,' 
xxxiii  IS.)  Here  also  he  depoeited  the  oracular  books  which  he  had 
purchased  from  a  SibyL  After  the  establishment  of  the  colonies  of 
Signia  and  Girceii,  a  fearful  omen  was  seen,  which  seemed  to  bode 
ruin  to  his  family;  and  in  order  to  understand  ite  import  he  sent  his 
two  sons,  Titus  and  Aruns,  accompanied  by  his  nephew,  L.  Junius 
Brutasy  to  Delphi.  To  the  question  as  to  which  of  the  three  ambas- 
sadors was  to  reign  at  Rome,  the  Py  thia  answered :  he  who  should 
first  kiss  bis  mother.  Brutus,  who  had  always  assumed  the  appearance 
of  an  idiot,  understood  the  oracle^  and  on  landing  in  Italy,  fell  down 
and  kissed  the  earth,  the  mother  of  alL  Tarquin's  coffers  were  now 
exhausted  by  the  great  woriis  that  he  had  undertaken,  and  he  was 
tempted  to  make  himself  master  of  Ardea,  a  wealthy  town  of  the 
Rutuli.  Aa  however  he  did  not  sncceed  in  his  first  attack,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  town.  While  this  was  goiug  on,  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  eons  of  Tarquin  and  their  cousin,  C.  Turqulnius  CoUaUnus, 
respecting  the  virtue  of  their  wives.  Tins  led  to  the  violation  of 
the  chaste  Lucretia,  the  wife  of  OoUatinas,  who  lived  at  Collatia, 
by  Sextos,  the  son  of  Tarquin.  As  the  highest  pride  of  a  Roman 
woman  at  this  time  was  her  virtoe,  Lucretia  sent  for  her  husband, 
father,  and  Bnitus,  and  killed  herself  in  their  presence,  after  having 
cursed  the  family  of  the  king,  and  implored  her  friends  to  avenge  the 
injury  which  she  had  suffered.  Brutos  immediately  marched  with  an 
armed  force  from  CoUatia  to  Rome,  and  roused  the  people  to  avenge 
the  indignity  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.  The  dtiiens  were 
easily  persuaded ;  they  deprived  the  king,  who  was  yet  in  the  camp  of 
Ardea,  of  his  imperium,  and  banished  him  with  his  wife  and  children 


firom  Rome,  b.o.  510.  After  these  occurrences  Tarquin  hastened  to 
Rome,  but  finding  the  gates  of  the  city  shut  upon  him,  and  learning 
that  he  was  dechired  an  exile,  he  retired  to  Csdre,  whither  he  was 
followed  by  his  son  Aruns.  His  other  son  Sextus  sought  a  refuge  at 
Qabii,  but  the  cttisens,  remembering  his  former  treachery,  pat  him  to 
death.  The  simple  fact  of  the  banishment  of  King  Tarquin,  which 
waa  commemorated  at  Rome  every  year  by  a  festival  odled  *Tbe  Kin/s 
Flight'  (Regifugium  or  Fugalia),  is  beyond  all  doubt  historical ;  bat 
what  is  described  as  ite  immediate  cause,  and  ite  accompanying  eireum- 
stenees,  may  be  poetical  inventions. 

Tarquin  however  did  not  give  up  the  hope  of  recovering  what  he 
had  lost.  He  first  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  his  moveable  property.  During  their  stey  in  the  city  the  ambassa- 
dors formed  a  conspiracy,  in  which  young  patricians  chiefly  are  said  te 
have  joined  them.  The  conspirators  were  discovered  and  put  to 
death,  and  the  moveable  property  of  the  royal  family  was  given  np  to 
the  people,  in  order  to  render  reconciliation  impossiblou  The  king  M 
said  to  have  found  favour  and  protection  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Ceere  and  Tarqninii,  and  with  the  Yeientines,  and  to  have  led  the 
united  forces  of  Uiese  people  against  the  Romans,  who  however 
defeated  their  enemies  near  the  forest  of  Arsia.  Brntua  fell  in  this 
battle  in  single  combat  with  Aruns.  Tarquin  now  Bought  and  found 
assistance  at  Clusium,  which  was  then  governed  by  the  mighty  Lar 
Porsena.  [Porssna.]  During  the  war  of  this  chieftain  with  Boce 
Tarquin  is  entirely  lost  sight  of  in  the  narrative  of  the  hiatoriane;  bu: 
after  ite  conclusion  we  find  him  supported  by  the  Latins,  and  waging 
a  fresh  war  against  the  Romans  under  the  Latin  dictator  OcUrins 
Mamilius  of  Tnsculum.  The  battle  near  lake  Regillas  (b.o.  496),  in 
which  the  king  lost  his  only  surviving  son,  decided  the  whole  contest 
The  account  of  Uie  detail  of  this  battle  is  as  fabulona  aa  any  part  of 
the  early  history  of  Rome,  and  formed,  aa  Niebuhr  Bupposea»  the  con- 
cluding part  of  the  '  Lay  of  the  Tarquins.'  The  aged  king,  now 
deprived  of  all  his  hopee,  retired  to  Cumss,  which  waa  then  goveraei 
by  the  tyrant  Aristodemus,  where  he  died  Uie  year  following,  blc  4^5. 

(Livy,  ii.  19,  Ac;  Dionysius,  vL  2,  fta;  Niebuhr,  <Hist  of  Rome.' 
i  p.  555,  ftc.) 

Lucius  Tai'.quiniub  Cotxatinos,  the  son  of  Egerius,  and  the  hit- 
band  of  Lucretia.  After  the  banishment  of  the  king  he  was  elected 
consul  together  with  L.  Junius  Brutus.  Bat  the  people  beginniog 
to  suspect  that  he  might  perhaps  be  tempted  to  fallow  the  example 
of  his  kinsman,  and  endanger  the  freedom  of  the  young  republic,  be 
was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and  to  submit  to  the  sentence  of  exile, 
which  was  now  pronounced  upon  the  whole  family  of  the  TarquiniL 
(Livy,  L  67.  60 ;  il  2.) 

TARRENTE'NUS  PATBRNUS,  a  Roman  janst,  was  Pnefeetu 
PrsBtorio  under  Commodus,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death.  (Lam- 
prid.,  'Commod.'  4.)  He  wrote  four  books  *De  Re  Militari,'  from 
which  there  are  two  excerpta  in  the  Digests  He  is  mentioned  by 
Veieetius  ('  De  Re  MUiteri,*  L  8.) 

TARTA'GLIA,  NICHOLAS,  a  learned  Italian  mathematieian,  who 
was  bom  at  Breeoia  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  When 
he  was  six  years  of  sge  his  father,  who  followed  the  humble  occupa- 
tion of  a  messenger  or  carrier,  died,  leaving  him  in  indigent  dreum* 
stences,  and  without  education.  Even  his  family  name  is  unknown, 
and  that  which  he  bore  (designating  one  who  stammera)  was  given 
him  in  derision  by  his  young  companions  in  oonseqnenoe  of  an  impe- 
diment in  his  speech  arising  from  a  wound  which  he  received  on  hia 
lips  from  a  soldier,  when  the  French  army  under  Oaston  de  Foix 
relieved  Brescia  in  1512. 

No  account  has  been  transmitted  of  the  means  by  which  Tartaglis 
obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  rudimente  of  science,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  owed  but  tittle  to  a  preceptor.  His  own  exertions,  aided  only 
by  a  mind  endowed  with  the  power  of  readily  comprehending  the 
processes  of  mathematical  investigation,  enabled  him  at  lengtii  te 
attein  the  highest  rank  among  the  geometers  of  his  time.  Having 
passed  several  years  as  a  teacher  at  Verona  and  Vioenoa,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics  at  Brescia,  and  in  1634  he  removed 
to  Venice,  where  he  held  the  like  post  till  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  1557. 

Tartaglia  wrote  on  military  engineering  and  on  natural  philoeophy, 
but  it  is  on  his  telente  as  an  algebraist  that  his  fame  principally  rests. 
In  that  age  it  was  the  custom  for  mathematicians  to  send  difficult 
propositions  to  each  other  tor  solution,  as  triala  of  akiU ;  and  in  the 
work  entitled  *  Queeiti  ed  loventioni  Diverse,'  which  Tsotaglia  pub- 
lished in  1546,  there  are  oonteined  some  interesting  acoounto  of  the 
cireumstanees  connected  with  the  algebraic  questions  whidi  he  bad 
received  and  answered.  Among  these  are  his  inveatigations  relating 
to  equations  of  the  third  degree ;  and  the  solutiona  of  two  cases,  in 
which  both  the  second  and  tlurd  powers  of  the  unknown  quantity  are 
involved,  are  shown  to  have  been  discovered  in  1630,  on  the  occssion 
of  a  question  proposed  by  a  person  who  kept  a  acliool  at  Brescia : 
Tartaglia  states  also  that,  in  the  year  1585,  he  found  out  the  solutions 
of  two  equations^  in  which  the  first  and  third  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity  enter  without  the  second,  while  prepsjrhig  himself  for  a 
public  contest  with  Antonia  Maria  Fiore,  who  then  resided  at  Venice; 
and  who  had  challenged  him  to  a  competition,  in  which  eaeh  vras  te 
solve  as  many  as  he  could  of  thirty  questions  to  be  proposed  by  the 
other.    It  is  added  that  Tartaglia,  in  two  hours,  answered  all  those 
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of  hia  opponent  without  receiving  one  solution  from  the  latter  in 
return. 

In  1539,  Cardan,  who  had  been  informed  of  the  dieooveriee  of 
Tartaglio,  applied  to  the  latter  for  the  solution  of  certain  queatione 
which  he  proposed,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  from  him  a  knowledge  of 
the  procetaee  which  he  employed  in  obtaining  the  roota  of  equations  of 
the  kind  juat  mentioned.  The  application  waa  made  at  fint  through 
a  bookseller,  and  afterwards  by  letter;  but  Tartaglia,  who,  by  the 
poaaeaaion  of  hia  aecret,  enjoyed  great  advantages  over  the  other 
mathematiciana  of  the  time  in  reaolving  the  quaetions  which  were 
propoaed  to  him,  declined  making  any  communication  by  v^iich  hia 
method  might  become  publicly  known.  Though  diaappointed  in  these 
attempta,  Cardan  aoon  afterwards  succeeded,  by  a  promise  of  intro- 
ducing him  to  an  Italian  nobleman,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
great  patron  of  learned  men,  in  inducing  Tartaglia  to  make  a  visit  to 
himself  at  Milan :  the  latter,  while  there,  gelded  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  host^  and  having  exacted  a  promiae  of  mviolable  aeorecy,  gave  him 
a  key  to  the  rule  which  he  had  discovered.  Cardan  immediately 
found  himself  embarrassed  with  what  la  called  the  irreducible  caae,  in 

which  the  expression  l^^'^^i^*  entering  into  the  value  of  the  un- 
known quantity  under  the  sign  of  the  square  root»  is  negative,  and  he 
applied  to  Tartaglia  on  the  aubject :  the  latter  however  declined  giving  a 
direct  answer  to  his  enquiry,  being  bimaelf  unable  to  conquer  the 
difficulty ;  in  fact  the  aolution  of  the  equation  in  this  caae  ia  even 
now  usually  obtained  by  the  aid  of  trigonometrical  functions. 

In  the  work  of  Tartaglia  above  mentioned  there  ia  an  account 
given  of  a  dialogue  which  took  place  in  1641  between  himaelf  and  a 
Mr.  Richard  Wentworth,  who  then  resided  at  Venice,  and  to  whom  it 
appears  that  Tartaglia  had  given  leaaona  in  mathematica.  On  being 
pressed  by  tiiat  gentleman  to  give  him  the  rules  for  the  aolution  of 
equations  containing  the  second  and  third  powers  of  the  unknown 
quantity,  the  Italian  mathematician  declined  doing  so,  on  the  plea 
that  be  was  about  to  compose  a  work  on  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in 
which  the  rules,  he  said,  were  to  appear. 

In  1545  Cardan  published  his  work  entitled  'Are  Magna,'  and  in 
direct  violation  of  hia  aolenm  promiae,  gave  in  it  the  rule  for  the 
solution  of  the  cubic  equation  containing  the  firat  and  third 
powers  of  the  imknown  quantity.  He  does  not  aaaert  that  he  ia 
the  discoverer  of  the  rule,  but  observea  that  it  waa  firat  found  out 
about  thirty  years  previously  by  Scipio  Ferreua,  of  Bologna;  and  adds 
that  it  had  since  that  time  been  independently  discovered  by  Tartaglia. 
The  publication  of  thia  work  produced,  as  might  be  expected,  the 
most  animated  remonatrancea  from  the  man  who  thus  fslt  himaelf 
seriously  injured  and  aggrieved :  Tartaglia  however  revenged  himself 
in  no  other  way  than  by  sending  challenges  to  Cardan  and  his  disciple 
Lewis  Ferrari,  to  hold  with  him  a  disputation  on  mathematical 
subjects,  by  which  the  public  might  be  judges  of  their  several  merits. 
The  discussion  actually  took  place  in  1549,  in  the  church  of  Santa 
Maria,  in  Milan,  between  Tartaglia  and  Ferrari;  but  during  the 
(>itting,  on  the  former  pointing  out  an  error  which  had  been  committed 
by  CM^Jan  in  the  solution  of  a  problem,  the  people,  who  appear  to 
to  have  taken  the  aide  of  their  townaman,  excitod  a  tumult,  and  the 
aasembly  broke  up  without  coming  to  a  decision.  Tartaglia  has 
received  no  more  justice  from  posterity  than  he  experienced  from 
hia  cotemporaries,  and  the  formula  for  the  value  of  the  unknown 
quantity  in  such  equations  is  still  designated  Cardan's  rule.  It  must 
be  admitted  however  that  Cardan  was  the  first  who  published  its 
demonstration. 

The  works  of  Tartaglia,  all  of  which  were  published  at  Venice^  are 
— 'Nuova  Scienza;  ciod  Invenzione  nuovamento  trovata,  utile  per 
ciascuno  apecuUtivo  Matematico  Bombardiero,'  &c,  15S7 :  thia  ia  a 
treatise  on  the  theory  and  practica  of  gunnery,  and  it  waa  translated 
into  English  in  1588.  *  Kuclide,  diligentomento  raaaettato/  &o.,  1543 : 
this  ia  said  to  be  the  first  Italian  tranalation  of  Euclid.  '  Archimedes 
Opera  emendata,'  &c.,  1543.  '  Queaiti  ed  Invenzioni  Diverse,'  1550  : 
thia  ia  the  work  above  mentioned,  and  it  ia  dedicated  to  Henry  VXIL 
of  England  :  it  contains  the  answers  to  questions  which  had  been  pro- 
posed  to  Tartaglia  concerning  mechanics  and  hydrostatics;  and  to 
one  of  the  books  there  ia  a  aupplement  concerning  the  art  of  fortifying 
places.  '  La  Travagliata  Invenzione,  ossia,  Kegola  per  soUevare  ogni 
affondata  Kave,^  &o.,  1551;  '  Ragionamentl  sopra  la  Travagliata 
Invenzione,'  1551 ;  '  General  Trattato  dcT  Numeri  e  Misure,'  1556- 
1560;  <  Trattato  di  Aritmetica,'  1556;  'Descrizione  dell'  Artifiziosa 
Macchina  fatta  per  cavare  il  Galeone,'  1560;  '  Archimedis  de  Insi- 
dentibus  Aqusa  libri  duo,'  1565;  'Jordan!  Opusculum  de  Pon- 
derositate,'  1565.  A  collection  of  hia  principal  works  waa  published 
in  1606. 

TAKTrNI,  QIXJSEPPE,  a  name  celebrated  in  the  aanala  of  music, 
waa  bom  at  Pisano,  on  the  coaat  of  Istria,  in  1692,  and  was  educated 
at  the  university  of  Padua,  for  the  profeaaion  of  juriaprudence ;  but 
hia  love  of  muaio  triumphed  over  his  graver  pursuit,  and  after  some 
struggles,  and  several  adventures  of  rather  a  romantio  kind, — ^among 
which  the  fighting  of  many  duels,  the  marrying  a  cardinal*s  niece 
against  her  uncle's  and  his  father's  consent,  and  his  consequent  flight 
to  a  monastery,  where,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  his  eminenoy's  resent- 
ment, he  remained  during  two  years  secreted,  mav  be  mentioned, — 
he  became  a  profesaed  viminlst,  and  the  founder  of  a  school  which  in 


after-times  boasted  of  a  Nardinl,  a  Pugnani,  a  Yiotti,  and  a  Baillet 
among  its  disciples. 

Tartini  was  aUo  a  oomposer,  and  his  productions  an  much  extolled 
by  a  very  competent  judges  M.  Baillot,  an  eminent  French  violinist 
and  good  critic :  but  he  ia  mora  generally  known  by  his  writings  on 
the  art,  among  which  his  '  Trattato  di  Musica  seconds  la  vera  Scieosa 
dell'  Armenia'  (1754X  a  strictly  scientific  work,  ia  still  read,  and  was 
freely  and  ably  tranalated  and  explained  in  1771,  by  Edward  StiUing- 
fleet,  ^under  the  title  of  '  Principlea  and  Powers  of  Harmony,'  who 
cleared  it  of  many  of  the  obscurities  whioh  D'Alembert  justly  com- 
plained of,  and  by  bis  additions  and  illustrations  rendered  it  enter- 
taining as  well  aa  instructive.  This  treatise  is  partly  founded  on  the 
author's  theory  of  a  Third  Sound,  that  is  the  third  sound  heard  when 
two  sounds  are  given  on  musical  instruments  which  admit  of  the  tonea 
being  held  out  and  strengthened  at  pleaaure,  aa  violina,  oboes,  bona, 
&a,  a  aubject  whioh  haa  long  engaged  the  attention  of  all  writera  on 
aoouatics,  and  on  which  most  of  Tartini's  work  is  built  This  dis- 
covery of  the  *  Grave  Harmonics,'  aa  these  third  sounds  are  billed, 
was  made  so  nearly  at  the  same  time  by  Tartini  and  Bomieu,  that 
both  seem  to  have  an  undoubted  claim  to  be  considered  as  discoverers. 
M.  Romieu  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences  of  Mont- 
pellier.  The  memoir  whioh  he  read  bafore  the  society  is  entitled  'A 
New  Discovery  of  Grave  Harmonic  Sounds,  which  are  very  sensibly 
produced  from  the  union  of  Wind  Instruments.'    (StiUingfleet.) 

Tartini  died  at  Padua  in  1770.  To  the  *  Oiotionnaire  des  Musi- 
ciens'  we  are  indebted  for  what  relates  to  his  early  life:  whu^  work 
also  furnished  M.  Frony  with  materials  for  an  iatereating  memoir  in 
the  *  Biographie  Universelle.' 

TABVER,  JOHN  CHARLES,  was  bom  of  English  parents  at 
Dieppe,  Normandy,  March  27th  1790.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  1793,  his  family,  in  oonomon  vrith  all  other  English  reaidents 
at  Dieppe,  were  thrown  into  priaon.  At  that  time  the  little  boy  waa 
ataying  at  the  oountry-honse  of  a  friend  of  his  mother  (M.  F^raJ,  de  la 
Carperie  Ing^nienr  en  ohef  des  ponts  et  ohaosate  da  Departement 
de  la  Seine  Inf^rieore),  and  when  hia  family,  through  the  interest  of 
friends,  had  the  means  of  escape  given  them,  he  was  left  behind  in 
France  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  to  send  him  to  England. 
This  never  ooouirecL  Bat  M.  F^nd,  faitbfol  to  hia  truat,  brought  the 
child  up  as  hia  own  son,  educated  him  partly  himself  and  partly  at  the 
govemmant  school  at  Poni«u-de-Mer,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  took 
him  into  his  own  employment  in  the  several  works  he  was  super- 
intending nnder  the  government.  In  the  year  1808  M.  Feral  got  the 
youth  an  appointment  in  the  Administration  de  la  Marine,  in  which 
service  he  remained,  first  as  secretary  to  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  at 
Toulon,  and  after^aida  in  different  porta,  as  Leghorn,  La  Speszia, 
Genoa,  and  Brest,  till  at  the  cessation  of  the  war  in  1814  he  was 
enabled  to  renew  his  interconrae  with  hia  family.  In  March  1815  he 
obtained  a  short  leave  of  abaenoe,  and  haatened  to  England,  where  he 
found  hia  mother,  brother,  and  aiater  living.  He  returned  to  Paria  at 
the  expiration  of  his  leave  in  April,  where  he  found  that  Bonaparte 
had  escaped  from  Elba,  and  had  put  himaelf  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  that  the  king,  Louia  XVIII.  had  fled*  Snob  being  the  uncertain 
atato  of  affidrs,  snd  his  own  deeire  to  return  to  his  family  being  very 
strong,  Mr.  Tarver  gave  up  his  aituation  and  in  less  than  a  week 
rejoined  his  mother.  He  soon  sought  and  obtained  employment  aa  a 
French  master ;  first  at  the  grammar-school  at  Macdeafield  m  Cheshire 
where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1818  he  went  to  live  at  Windsor, 
and  in  1826  he  waa  appointed  French  maator  to  Eton  aohool,  which 
situation  he  held  till  his  death  April  15th  1851,  sged  sixty-one. 

Besides  having  written  several  elementary  works,  now  need  at  Eton 
and  aome  other  public  schools,  he  published  while  at  Maocleafield  a 
'  Dictionary  of  French  Verba,  ahowing  their  government  and  pecu- 
liarities.' During  hia  reaidenoe  at  Windaor  he  wrote  his  translation 
of  the  'Inferno'  of  Dante  in  French  prose,  with  a  volume  of  notes; 
and  sabsequently  'Lectures  on  Frenoh  History,'  'Paris^  Ancient  and 
Modem,'  and  some  minor  works.  He  also  revised  the  grammara  of 
Wanostrooht  and  Leviaae,  and  Nugent's  '  Pocket  French  and  EngUah 
Dictionary.'  For  the  last  ten  years  of  hia  life  he  waa  engaged  on  hia 
'  Phraseological  French  and  Eoglish  Dictionary,'  an  original  work  of 
immense  labour,  and  which  has  given  to  ite  author  a  high  place 
amongst  those  who  have  moat  distinguished  themselves  in  philological 
studies. 

TA8MAN,  ABEL  JANSSEN,  one  of  the  greatest  navigators  of 
the  17th  century,  whoee  lune  has  even  yet  scarcely  equalled  hia 
merits,  owing  to  his  oonntrymen,  the  Dutch,  having  neglected  to  maka 
known  the  important  services  whiah  ho  rendered  to  geography.  In 
the  service  of  tiie  Dutch  Bast  India  Company  he  gave  such  proof  of 
hia  enterprise  and  ability  aa  to  induoe  Anthony  Van  Diemen,  the  moat 
distinguished  governor-general  who  had  preluded  over  the  affairs  of 
that  company,  to  oommission  him,  in  1642,  to  proceed  on  a  voyage, 
the  object  of  which  waa  to  asoertain  the  extent  of  the  Australian  oon^ 
tinent^  on  the  western  oosst  of  which  discoveries  had  been  made  by 
previous  Duteh  navigators. 

On  the  14  th  Aogoafc  1642,  Tasman  sailed  from  BaUvia  in  command 
of  two  vessels^  the  Heemskirfc  and  the  Zeehaan,  directing  his  eourse 
first  towards  the  Isle  of  F^ranoe,  where  he  put  in  for  provisions  and 
water.  From  the  Isle  of  France  he  set  wil  on  the  8rd  October,  and 
proceeded  sooth  to  about  41*  S.  lat,  afterwards  to  the  sonth-eaat^  t9 
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about  50'  S.  laif  and  then  due  eatt  HaTiog  pasted  127'  E.  loa;.,  ha 
flailed  to  the  oorth  and  eaat,  and  on  the  24th  November  diicoTered,  at 
10  milea  dittanoo,  a  land  to  which  he  gave  the  name  Van  Diemen.  He 
did  not  remain  here  long,  nor  did  he  meat  with  any  of  the  nativea, 
but  he  continned  on  his  ToyagOf  sailing  to  the  south-east,  and  doubled 
what  he  oonoeived  to  be  the  southern  extiemity  of  the  Australian 
continent,  or  New  Holland,  but  what  -in  fact  was  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  island  of  Tasmania,  or  Van  Diemen'a  Land.  He  made  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  anchor  in  a  bay,  to  which  ho  gave  the  name 
of  the  Bay  of  Tempest— Storm  Bay — on  the  south-eastern  coast  of 
Tan  Diemen*8  Land;  and  then  ran  to  the  north,  where  he  found 
secure  anchorage  in  another  bay,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Frederick  Hendrik  Bay,  42''62'  a  lat,  147''67'  K  long.  On  the  shore 
he  erected  a  standard,  to  which  he  attached  the  coloun  of  the  Dutch 
East  India  Crompany,  and  on  the  5th  set  sail  again.  Unfavourable 
winds  prevented  his  surveying,  as  he  had  intended,  the  north  ooast, 
and  he  therefore  bore  to  the  east,  proposing  to  visit  the  Solomon's 
IslandSi  of  which  some  account  had  been  given  by  previous  navigators. 
But  on  the  18th,  being  in  about  42"  10'  S.  lat.  and  170*  E.  long.,  he 
found  himself  in  view  of  a  high  mountainoua  oountry,  which  he 
named  Staaten  Land — land  of  estates — now  known  as  New  Zealand. 
Tasman  supposed  this  land  to  be  part  of  the  continent  of  Australia. 
He  sailed  along  the  coast  toward  the  north-east,  and  on  the  17th 
anchored  at  the  entranoe  of  what  he  concluded  to  be  a  great  bay. 
The  natives  from  the  shore  approached  in  their  canoes,  but  atUl 
remained  at  a  distance,  and  refused  to  come  on  board  either  of 
Tasman's  vsEsels,  although  every  amicable  demonstration  was  exhibited 
by  the  crews.  Ghithering  confidence  however,  tbey  lUEterwardB  came 
in  laxge  numbers^  and  a  quarrel  ensuing  between  them  and  the  Dutch, 
three  sailors  were  murdered.  The  bay  in  which  this  happened  received 
the  name  of  Mordenaars'  Bay,  or  Murderara^  Bay  (40*  40'  S.  lat,  178* 
B.  long.).  Tasman  did  not  revenge  the  death  of  his  men,  but,  availing 
himself  of  a  favourable  wind,  set  saiL  Being  followed  however  by 
two  and  twenty  canoea  with  natives  armed,  he  fired  among  them, 
killed  one  or  two  natives,  and  drove  the  reat  on  shore.  He  did 
not  make  any  progress  owing  to  the  variableness  of  the  weather, 
and  was  obliged  to  anchor  again  m  a  bay  to  the  east  of  Massacre 
or  Hurderera*  Bay  which  yet  preserves  his  name  (about  41*  S. 
lat,  178*  80'  £.  long.).  When  enabled  to  rssume  the  voyage,  he 
continued  his  course  along  the  coast,  bearing  northwards,  until, 
on  the  4th  January  1648,  he  found  hiniielf  in  a  situation  in  which 
the  violence  of  the  current  bearing  to  the  west,  and  the  awelling 
of  the  waves,  which  bore  to  the  north-west,  led  him  to  oon- 
dude  that  the  sea  in  that  part  afforded  a  free  passage.  To  the  weat 
he  perceived  a  group  of  small  islands  which  he^amed  the  Three 
Kioffs  (m  about  34*  8'  a  lat,  172*  6'  B.  long.).  Those  Ulands  were 
inhabited,  but  the  violence  of  the  wavea  prevented  all  intercourse  with 
the  natives.  Tasman  now  resolved  to  sail  to  the  east,  and  afterwards 
to  the  north  as  far  as  17*  a  lat,  and  then  to  the  weat  towards  the 
isles  of  Cocos  (16*  60'  a  lat,  174*  10'  W.long.),  and  of  Hoom  (14*  S. 
lat,  178*  23'  W.  long),  with  a  view  of  obtainfaig  aome  fresh  proviuons 
at  one  of  these  islands.  On  the  6th  January  he  saw  an  island  to  the 
south  at  three  miles  distance,  but  no  name  is  given  to  it  On  the  8th, 
being,  as  he  represents,  in  82*  S.  lat,  and  174*  K  long.,  the  force  of 
the  waves  which  rolled  from  the  southeast  suggested  to  him  Uiat  he 
ought  not  to  look  for  land  in  that  direction;  he  therefore  changed  bis 
course  to  the  north,  and  on  the  19th  discovered  sn  island  which  he 
called  Pyllataart  (22*  22'  8.  lat,  176"  W.  long.).  On  the  following 
day  he  saw  two  other  islands,  and  on  the  21  at  approached  the  more 
northern,  which  he  named  Amsterdam,  the  native  name  being  Tonga 
Taboo  (21*  30'  S.  lat,  176*  20'  W.  long.);  the  other  Middelburg,  the 
native  name  being  Eoa,  the  Ea-oo-wee  of  Cook  (21*  24'  S.  lat,  176* 
W.  long.).  The  ialandera  brought  varioua  ftuits  in  their  canoes,  and 
Taaman  has  described  them  aa  uniting  courage  with  mildness.  While 
here  he  diacoved  some  other  isles,  before  one  of  which  he  anchored, 
naming  it  Rotterdam,  the  native  name  being  Ana  Moka  or  Annamooka, 
20*  16'  a  lat,  174*  81'  W.  long.  Captain  Cook,  when  he  viaited  these 
islands  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  afterwards,  found  tiie  tradition 
of  Tasman'a  visit  preserved  among  the  nativea. 

On  the  lat  of  February  Tasman  discovered  the  islands  of  Prince 
William,  but  his  provisions  being  nearly  exhausted,  he  oould  not  stay 
to  visit  them.  For  seferal  days  subsequently  the  sky  was  so  doudy 
as  to  prevent  his  ascertaining  the  situation  of  hia  vessel,  and  when  fine 
weather  partiaUy  returned,  he  judged  it  beat  to  sail  towards  6*  a  Ut, 
and  then  to  bear  towards  New  Guinea,  apprehending  the  return  of 
unfavourable  weather,  in  which  he  might  be  cast  upon  an  unknown 
coaat  By  the  22nd  of  March  he  was  in  6*  2'  a  lat,  and  having  the 
advantage  of  clear  weather  and  the  east  trade-winds,  he  soon  came  in 
sight  of  a  cluster  of  ialands  whioh  bad  been  visited  by  two  navigators, 
Schouten  and  Le  Kaire,  and  by  them  named  Ontong  Java.  On  the 
29th  he  saUed  past  the  Oreen  lalanda  (4*  63'  a  lat,  164*  60'  B.  long.), 
and  on  the  80th  the  Isle  of  St  John  (8*  60'S.  kt,  168*  60'  £.  long.). 
This  island,  he  says,  appeared  to  be  well  cultivated,  to  abound  in 
flesh,  fowl,  fiah,  and  fruit,  and  to  have  a  numeroua  population. 
Schouten  having  before  sustained  some  injury  from  the  natives, 
Taaman  did  not  attempt  to  land.  On  the  lat  of  April  he  was  in  sight 
of  what  he  auppoaed  to  be  New  Guinea,  but  in  fact  of  New  Britain, 
and  shortly  after  he  doubled  the  cape  to  which  Spanish  navigaton  had 


before  gi?en  the  name  of  Cabo  Santa  Maria — Cape  St  George  ^ 
Dampier— (6*  a  lat,  152*  16'  E.  long.).  The  crew  were  suddenly 
awoke  on  the  night  of  the  12th  by  what  resembled  the  ahock  of  an 
earthquake ;  the  situation  of  the  vessel  at  the  time,  as  Tasman  states* 
being  3*  46'  S.  lat.  They  sounded,  supposing  that  the  ship  had  ainick« 
but  oould  find  no  bottom.  Several  shocks,  each  less  violent,  succeeded. 
On  the  20th  they  were  near  to  Brandande  Tland,  or  *  Burning  Island,* 
which  had  been  mentioned  before  by  Schouten.  On  the  ^th  tbey 
were  in  sight  of  another  island,  wh|ch  he  calls  Jama,  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Moa  (8*  21'  S.  lat,  127*  46'  E.  long.),  where  they  obtained 
cocoa-nuts  and  other  fruits.  Tasman  has  described  the  inhabitants  aa 
absolutely  black,  and  speaking  a  copious  language,  in  which  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  letter  '  r '  is  noticed.  He  anchored  on  the 
following  day  at  the  Isle  of  Moa,  where  he  was  detained  for  eight  days 
by  unfavouimble  weather.  The  Dutch  carried  on  an  interchaoge  of 
knives  for  cocoa-nuts  and  Indian  figs  with  the  natives.  On  the  12th 
of  May  he  coasted  the  island  to  which  Schouten  had  before  given  bis 
name  (60'  a  lat,  136*  20'  £.  long.),  and  which  is  described  as  fertib 
and  populous :  the  natives  gave  proof  of  their  commerce  with  difierent 
Spanish  vessels  by  the  production  of  various  articles  which  they  had 
received  in  barter.  Having  now  fulfilled  Lia  instructions,  Tasmsn 
directed  his  course  back  to  Batavis,  where  he  arrived  on  the  15th  of 
June.  A  map  of  Us  discoveries  waa  sent  to  the  Stadt  House  at 
Amaterdam. 

The  success  of  this  voyage  induced  Van  Diemen  to  commit  to 
Tasman  the  command  of  a  aeoond  expedition,  the  objfccta  uf  whidi 
are  set  forth  in  the  instructions  given  by  the  govemor^general  on  the 
occasion.  These  instructions  are  printed  in  the  introduction  to 
Flinders'  Voyages.  After  quitting  Point  Turc,  or  False  Cape,  aituated 
in  8*  S.  lat.,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea,  he  waa  to  continue 
eastward  along  the  ooast  to  9*  S.  lat,  carefully  crossing  the  cove  at 
that  place,  looking  about  the  high  islands  or  Speults  lUver  with  the 
yachts  for  a  harbour,  despatching  the  tender  De  Brask  for  two  or 
three  days  into  the  cove,  in  order  to  diaoover  whether  within  the  great 
inlet  there  might  not  be  found  an  entrance  to  the  South  Sea.  The 
great  inlet  or  cove  where  the  passage  was  to  be  sought  is  the  north- 
west part  of  Torres  Straita.  It  is  evident  that  a  suspicion  was  enter' 
tained  in  1644  of  such  a  atrait,  but  that  the  Dutch  were  ignorant  of 
its  having  been  passed.  The  'high  islands'  are  those  which  lie  in 
10*  a  lat,  on  the  west  side  of  the  straits.  Speults  River  appears  to 
be  the  opening  between  the  Prince  of  Wales  Island  and  Cape  York, 
through  which  Cook  afterwards  passed,  and  named  Endeavour  Strait 
(Flinders'  '  Voyage,'  Introductioa)  From  this  cove  he  was  to  coast 
along  the  weat  coast  of  New  Guinea  (Carpentaria)  to  the  farthest  dis- 
coveries in  17*  a  lat,  following  the  coaat  farther,  as  it  might  run  west- 
ward or  southward.  It  was  feared  that  he  woidd  meet  in  those  parts 
with  the  south-eaat  trade-winds,  from  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
keep  the  coast  on  board,  if  he  atretched  to  the  south-east ;  but  not- 
withstanding he  was  by  all  means  to  endeavour  to  proceed,  that  it 
might  be  ascertained  whether  the  land  was  divided  from  the  great 
known  South  Continent  or  not  These  InBtructionB  were  signed  on  the 
29th  of  January  1644,  by  the  govemorgeneral,  and  two  vessels,  the 
Zeehaan  and  the  Break,  were  placed  at  Tasman's  disposal.  But  of  the 
results  of  this  second  voyage  nothing  is  known  with  certainty  ;  nothing 
was  over  publiahed.  "It  seems  to  have  been  the  general  opinion,"  saja 
Flinders,  "that  Tasman  sailed  round  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and 
then  westward  along  Amhem  and  the  northern  coast  of  Yon  Diemen  a 
Land ;  and  the  form  of  thoBC  coasts  in  Thdvdnot's  charta  of  1663,  and 
in  those  of  most  succeeding  geographers,  even  up  to  the  end  of  the 
18th  oentuiy,  ia  supposed  to  have  resulted  from  this  voyage.  This 
opinion  is  strengthened  by  finding  the  names  of  Tasman,  and  of  the 
governor-general,  and  of  two  of  the  council,  who  signed  his  instructions, 
applied  to  plaoea  at  the  head  of  the  gulf;  as  ia  alao  that  of  Maria,  the 
daughter  of  the  governor,  to  whom  Tasman  ia  said  to  have  been 
attached.  In  the  notea  also  of  Bui^omaster  Witsen,  concerning  the 
inhabitants  of  New  Guinea  and  HoUandia  Nova,  as  extracted  by 
Mr.  Dalrymple  ('Collection  of  Voyages'),  Tasman  is  mentioned  as 
among  those  from  whom  his  information  was  drawn."  Of  the  private 
life  of  Tasnutn  nothing  is  known,  neither  when  nor  where  he  waa  bora 
or  died. 

An  account  of  Tasman's  first  voyage  is  given  in  the  '  Collection  de 
Th^v^not,'  partie  iv. ;  in  Harris's  'Navigantium  atque  Itinerantinm 
Bibliotheca,'  fol,  1744;  at  the  end  of  the  «Voyagea  de  Correa,* 
tome  ii.,  Paris ;  in  '  Terra  Australia  Cognita,  or  Voyages  to  the  Terra 
Australia  during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth  Cento- 
riea,'  by  Callander,  Edin.,  1766.  From  theae  sources,  and  from  the 
'  Biographic  Universelle,'  tome  45,  the  substance  of  this  article  hai 
been  collected.  Tasman  is  not  even  named  in  Chalmers,  nor  in  many 
other  universal  biographies  in  the  English  language. 

TASSI]^  JAMES,  was  bom  of  humble  parentage,  in  or  about  17S5, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  oountry 
stone-mason.  Going  to  Glasgow  on  a  fair-day  to  enjoy  himself  with 
his  companions,  he  visited  the  collections  of  paintinga  exhibited  by 
the  brothers  Foulis,  who  were  then  endeavouring  to  establish  an 
academy  for  the  fine  arts  in  that  city.  [FouLiB.]  Feeling  a  strong 
desire  to  become  a  painter,  Tasaie  removed  to  Glasgow,  and  atudied 
drawing  in  Foulis's  academy,  but  continued  to  practise  his  business. 
Though    poor,  he  was  frugal,  induatrious,  and  persevering;   and, 
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hoping  at  least  to  become  a  statuary,  if  not  a  painter,  he^  in  1766, 
went  to  Dublin,  where  he  was  employed  for  some  time  as  a  sculptor 
and  modeller.  There  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Quin,  who  was 
making  experiments  in  the  beautiful  art  of  imitating  engraTed^  gems 
by  means  of  coloured  glass,  or  pastes,  and  who  engaged  him  as  his  con- 
fidential asBistant.  Having  succeeded  in  efifecting  great  improvements 
in  the  art  by  their  joint  labours,  Tassie  was  encouraged  by  his  patron 
to  remove  to  London,  and  to  follow  it  as  a  profession.  He  accoidingly 
readied  Ijondon  in  1766;  and  although  owing  to  his  diffidence  and 
modesty,  he  had  to  struggle  with  many  difficulties,  he  gradually 
emerged  from  obscurity,  obtained  a  comfortable  competence,  and 
established  such  a  reputation,  that  the  principal  cabinets  of  Europe 
were  thrown  open  to  him.  Among  his  earliest  patrons  in  the  metro- 
polis were  the  Society  of  Arts,  who,  in  1767,  awarded  him  the  sum  of 
ten  guineas  for  imitations  of  ancient  onyx.  In  1775  Tassie,  who  then 
resided  in  Compton  Street,  Soho,  published  a  catalogue  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  gems  in  his  collection,  of  which  he  sold  pastas  or  sulphur 
impressions  at  very  moderate  prices.  The  collection  then  amounted 
to  more  than  three  thousand  articles ;  but  it  was  subsequently  much 
extended,  and  in  1791  appeared  a  new  catalogue,  containing  fifteen 
thousand  eight  hundred  articles^  and  forming  two  quarto  volumes. 
This  work,  which  is  not  confined  to  a  dry  description  of  the  gems,  but 
contains  mudk  useful  information  on  that  department  of  ancient  art, 
was  compiled  by  Mr.  R.  £.  Baspe,  who  prefixed  to  the  catalogue  an 
introduction  on  the  utility  of  such  a  collection  of  works  of  art,  and  on 
the  history  of  engraving  upon  hard  stones,  and  the  imitation  of  gems 
by  artificial  pastes.  The  work  contains  also  a  frontispiece  and  fifty- 
seven  plates  of  gems,  etched  by  David  Allan.  From  Raspe's  introduction 
it  appears  that  the  demand  for  Tassie's  pastes  was  encouraged,  in  the 
first  instance,  by  the  jewellers,  who  introduced  them  into  fashion  by 
setting  them  in  rings,  seals,  bracelets,  and  other  trinkets.  He  was  very 
careful  of  his  reputation,  and  would  not  issue  imperfect  impressions ; 
but  the  celebrity  of  his  casts  induced  other  and  less  skilful  modellers 
to  sell  their  works  under  his  name.  About  1787  or  1788  Tassie 
received  an  order  from  the  empress  of  Russia  for  a  complete  set  of  his 
gems,  which  he  executed  in  the  meet  satisfactory  manner,  in  a 
beautiful  white  enamel  composition,  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with 
steel,  and  of  such  a  texture  as  to  take  a  fine  polish,  and  to  show  every 
touch  of  the  artist  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  Wherever  it  was 
possible  to  do  so,  he  coloured  these  in  exact  imitation  of  the  originals ; 
and  in  other  cases  such  colours  were  used  as  might  display  the  work 
to  advantage.  Tassie's  business  was  continued  by  his  nephew, 
William,  on  his  premises  in  Leicester  Square ;  and  he  added  to  the 
collection  a  series  of  casts  of  coins  from  the  museum  of  the  late 
Dr.  William  Hunter,  of  which  he  made  a  set  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  to  add  to  the  gems  executed  for  the  empress  by  his  unde^ 
who  died  in  1799.  Besides  the  branch  of  art  for  which  he  is  prin- 
cipally celebrated,  Tassie  displayed  considerable  talent  in  modelling 
small  portraits  in  wax,  from  which  he  frequently  made  pastes.  He 
was  much  respected  in  private  life  for  his  piety,  simplicity,  modesty, 
and  benevolence. 

TASSO,  BERNARDO,  bom  at  Bei^mo  in  1498,  lost  his  father 
when  a  boy,  and  was  brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  Luigi 
Tasso^  bishop  of  Recanati,  who  was  living  at  Bergamo.  The  bishop 
being  murdered  by  robbers  in  1520,  Tasso  left  his  native  tovm,  and 
lived  for  several  years  at  Padua  and  Venice,  and  other  towns  of 
north  Italy,  where  he  displayed  his  talent  for  poetical  composition. 
In  1525  he  engaged  himself  as  secretary  to  Guide  Rangone,  who  was 
general  of  the  Papid  troops  in  north  Italy.  In  1529  he  went  to  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  where  he  remained  a  short  time.  A  volume  of 
Italian  Verses  which  he  published  at  Venice  in  1581  made  him  known 
to  Fen-ante  Sanseverino,  prince  of  Saleraoi  one  of  the  principal  Neapoli- 
tan barons^  who  kept  a  princely  court  after  the  feudal  fashion  of  the 
times.  The  prince  invited  him  to  come  to  Naples,  granted  him  a 
handsome  allowance,  with  the  liberty  of  withdrawing  himself  from 
time  to  time  from  his  court  to  apply  to  his  poetical  studies  in  rural 
retirement.  Tasso  accompanied  the  prince  of  Salerno  in  the  expedi- 
tion which  Charles  V.  undertook  against  Tunis^  in  1534.  He  was 
afterwards  sent  to  Spain,  in  1537,  on  a  political  mission,  and  on  his 
return  he  spent  some  time  at  Venice,  where  he  became  acqxiainted 
with  the  celebrated  TuUia  d'Aragozuii  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  a 
ourdinal  of  the  royaJ  house  of  Aragon,  who  was  herself  a  poetess,  and 
led  a  very  free  hfe.  Bernardo  Tasso  wrote  verses  in  her  praise. 
Having  at  last  disentangled  himself  from  this  connection,  he  returned 
to  Naples,  where  he  soon  after  married  a  young  lady  of  Sorrento 
called  Porzia  de  Rossi,  by  whom  he  had  a  son,  Torquato.  In  1547  an 
insurrection  broke  out  at  Naples  against  the  Spanish  viceroy  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  who^  in  concert  with  Pope  Paul  III.,  wished  to 
establish  the  Inquisition  in  Naples  after  the  fashion  of  Spain.  The 
people  elected  a  sort  of  oouncil  composed  of  nobles  and  citizens  under 
the  name  of  **  Union  for  the  service  of  God,  the  emperor,  and  the 
city,"  to  administer  temporarily  the  afiPairs  of  the  eountnr.  This  body 
choae  ihe  Prince  of  Sanseverino  and  the  Prince  of  Sangro  as  its 
deputies  to  proceed  to  Germany  and  lay  their  grievances  before 
Charles  V.  Bernardo  Tasso,  against  the  opinion  of  others,  advised  the 
prince  to  accept  Uiis  mission.  Sanseverino  found  the  emperor  highly 
incensed  against  the  Neapolitans,  and  fearing  for  himself  he  went  to 
France  and  entered  the  service  of  Henry  II.,  for  which  he  was  declared 
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ft  rebel  by  Charles  V.,  and  his  property  was  oonfiscated.  Bernardo 
Tasso  followed  his  patron  to  France,  where,  after  a  time,  he  found 
himself  in  great  pecuniary  distress.  He  then  returned  to  Italy,  and 
went  to  the  court  of  Guidobaldo,  duke  of  Urbino,  from  whence  he 
passed  to  that  of  the  Duke  Goozaga  of  Mantua,  who  made  him 
governor  of  Osttglia,  in  which  place  he  died,  September  4,  1569. 

Bernardo  Tasso  wrote  a  romantic  poem  in  ottava-rima,  entitled 
'  Amadigi,'  the  subject  of  which  is  taken  from  a  Spanish  romance. 
[Amadib  de  Gaula.]  The  plot  or  plots  of  Tasso's  poems  are  deficient 
in  interest,  but  the  style  is  good,  and  the  poet  excels  in  his  descriptions 
and  comparisons,  but  he  indulges  at  times  in  licentious  strains.  After 
writing  his  poem,  he  detached  one  of  the  episodes  and  swelled  it  into 
a  separate  poem,  entitled  '  Floridante,'  which  was  published  after  his 
death  by  his  son.  He  also  wrote  five  books  of  'rime,'  eclogues, 
hymns,  odes,  sonnets,  and  other  lyrics,  some  of  which  are  admired  for 
their  imagery  and  smoothness  of  versification.  He  introduced  in  the 
Italian  language  that  species  of  poetry  which  is  called  'pescatoria' 
and  '  marinaresca,'  being  descriptive  of  the  habits  and  occupations  of 
fishermen  and  mariners.  His  letters  have  beeo  published  in  three 
volumes. 

TASSO,  TORQXJA'TO,  son  of  Bernardo,  was  born  at  Sorrento,  in 
1544.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  sent  for  by  his  father,  then  an  eadle, 
and  after  some  time  spent  with  him  in  several  towns  of  north  Italy,  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Padua  to  study  law,  for  which  however  he 
had  little  inolination.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  composed  his  first 
poem '  Rinaldo,'  in  twelve  cantos.  The  subject  is  romantic,  and  is 
taken  from  the  old  chivalric  legends  concerning  Charlemagne  and  his 
wan  with  the  Moors.  BemuSo  was  at  first  angry  with  his  son  for 
neglecting  his  more  serious  studies,  but  at  last  he  relented,  and  gave 
his  consent  to  the  publication  of  the  poem,  which  Torquato  dedicated 
to  the  Cardinal  Luigi  d'Eate,  brother  of  Alfonso  IL,  duke  of  Ferrara. 
In  1566  the  cardinal  took  him  into  his  service  as  a  gentleman  attendant, 
and  introduoed  him  to  his  brother  the  duke,  and  to  his  two  unmarried 
sistera,  Lucrezia  and  Eleonora.  He  was  well  received  by  all,  and 
admitted  into  their  familiar  society.  Tasso  was  young  and  amorous; 
he  had  been  for  some  time  passionately  in  love  with  Laura  Peperara,  a 
lady  of  Mantua,  to  whom  he  addressed  many  sonnets  and  other  verses 
after  the  manner  of  Petrarch,  styling  her  his  Laura.  This  lady,  with 
whom  he  had  probably  become  acquainted  during  a  visit  which  he 
paid  to  his  father  at  Mantua  in  1564,  came  some  years  after  to  Ferrara 
as  a  lady  of  honour  of  the  duchess,  and  was  married  to  Count  Turchi 
of  Ferrara,  But  in  the  mean  time  Tasso  appears  to  have  been  struck 
with  the  personal  attractions  and  mental  accomplishments  of  the 
Princess  Eleonora,  the  duke*s  sister,  and  already  in  1566  there  is  a 
sonnet  by  him  b^;inning  '  Nel  tuo  petto  real  da  voci  sparte,'  which  is 
evidently  addressed  to  a  princess  of  a  sovereign  housa  From  that 
time  he  continued  to  write  amatory  verses  evidently  addressed  to  the 
same  person,  whom  he  styles  his '  donna,'  or  mistress.  In  some  of 
them  he  mentions  the  name  of  Eleonora,  but  as  there  wera  several 
ladies  of  that  name  at  different  times  at  the  court  of  Ferrara,  this  has 
given  rise  to  various  surmises  about  the  person  meant.  At  last  Tasso 
avowed  in  several  ways  his  love  for  the  princess,  though,  from  the 
existing  usages  of  society,  it  was  impossible  that  he  could  ever  have 
obtained  her  hand.  Most  of  the  sonnets  and  other  lyrics,  which  aro 
evidently  intended  for  this  object  of  his  second  love,  are  conceived  in 
a  respectful  and  somewhat  melancholy  strain,  as  if  the  writer  felt  the 
hopelessness  of  his  passion.  The  disparity  of  rank  was  in  those  times 
an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  any  legitimate  result  of  such  an  attach- 
ment, and  the  house  of  Este  was  one  of  the  proudest  in  Italy.  Like 
Petrarch,  Tasso  seems  to  have  obtained  friendship  only  in  return  for 
his  love.  But  thera  are  some  of  Tasso's  compositions  written  between 
1567  and  1570,  in  which  he  assumes  the  tone  of  a  favoured  lover. 
Such  are  the  two  sonnets  '*  Donna  di  me  doppia  vittoria  aveste"  and 
"  Prima  colla  beltSt  voi  mi  vinceste,"  the  dialogue  between  love  and  a 
lover,  beginning  "  Tu  oh'  i  pih  chiusi  afietti,"  and  the  madrigal  which 
begins  **  Soavissimo  bacio."  From  the  context,  although  no  name  is 
mentioned,  they  all  evidently  idlude  to  the  same  object  as  the  other 
amatory  verses  addressed  to  his '  donna.'  There  are  also  some  auto- 
graph lines  of  Tasso  discovered  by  Mai  among  the  Falconieri 
manuscripts,  and  published  by  Betti  at  Rome  ('Giomale  Arcadico/ 
October  1827),  in  which  Eleonora  as  mentioned  by  name : 

*'  Quando  sar^  che  d'Eleonora  mia 
Fossa  godermi  in  libertade  amore  t 
Ah,  pietoso  il  destln  tanto  mi  dia  I 
Addio  oetra,  addio  ianri,  addio  rossore.** 

It  would  appear  that  these  verses,  having  been  abstracted  from 
Tasso's  papera  by  some  enemy,  and  shown  to  Duke  Alfonso,  first 
roused  his  suspicions. 

Professor  Rosini,  in  his  able  essay  upon  the  '  Love  of  Tasso  and  the 
Causes  of  his  Imprisonment,'  Pisa,  1882,  proves,  in  opposition  to  the 
sssertion  of  Serassi  and  othera,  that  Eleonora  d'Este  was  the  object  of 
the  above  compositions,  as  well  as  of  all  the  othen  addressed  to  his 
'  donna.'  It  is  the  four  compositions  last  alluded  to  that  constitute 
the  real  guilt  of  Tasso :  they  boast  in  prurient  language  of  favoun 
received,  which,  according  to  the  best  circumstantial  evidence,  wero 
never  granted,  and  which,  if  even  granted,  ought  not  to  have  been 
mentioned.    And  Tasso  himself  must  have  felt  this,  for  when  he  set 
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oat  for  France  at  the  beftioning  of  1071,  to  Meompuij  Cardinal  Luigl 
d'Este  on  a  mUslon  to  Charles  IX.,  he  left  hla  manoacripte  in  chaise  ot 
bia  friend  Rondinelli,  wi^  directions  to  publish  them  in  case  he  should 
die  abroad,  "except  tbote  whieh  he  bad  written  to  oblige  some  friend, 
and  which  must  be  buried  with  him." 

This  was  a  sttbterfuge  to  conceal  the  object  of  the  aboTO-mentioned 
compositions,  and  to  make  them  appear  as  if  written  at  the  request  of 
others,  which  in  itself  would  have  been  no  very  creditable  employment 
for  a  man  of  genius.  However,  before  the  end  of  the  year  157 It  Tasso 
took  his  leave  of  the  cardinal  in  France.  It  would  appear  that  while 
in  that  country,  where  be  was  introduced  at  the  court  of  King 
Charles  IX.,  and  became  acquainted  with  the  Frenoh  poet  Ronsard, 
Tasso  applied  himself  to  study  the  points  of  oontroveny  then  debated 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Reformed  churches,  and  that 
his  invaittigationa  of  those  delicate  matten  displeased  the  cardinal, 
who  apoke  to  bim  strongly  on  the  subject  But  Tasso  had  other  and 
seorat  reasons  for  wishing  to  return  to  Italy.  Having  returned  to 
Ferrara,  he  entcnred  the  service  of  Duke  Alfonso  himself,  by  whom  he 
was  most  graciously  treated.  "  The  duke  extolled  his  poetical  talent ; 
he  often  listeued  to  the  recital  of  his  verses  (Tasso  was  then  engaged 
about  his  'Qerusalemme,'  which  ha  intended  to  dedicate  to  the  duke); 
he  admitted  him  to  bis  own  table,  and  to  his  own  familiar  iooiety ;  and 
be  rafused  him  no  favour  that  he  chose  to  ask."  (Serassi,  '  Vita  del 
Tasso ;'  Rosini,  'Saggio  sugli  Amori  di  Taaso.')  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  Duko  Alfonao  towards  the  poet,  until  he  discovered,  yean  after,  his 
guilty  compoiitiona.  Whilst  Tm^so  was  thus  a  favoured  guest,  rather 
than  a  dependant  of  Duke  Alfonso,  he  wrote  his  pastoral  drama,  the 
'  Aminta,'  in  which  he  portrays  with  exqulaite  skill  the  pangs  and  the 
delirium  of  love  deemed  hopeless  for  a  long  season,  but  in  the  end 
requited.  The  drama  was  performed  at  the  court  of  Duke  Alfonso, 
and  its  fame  soon  spread  about  Italy.  Lucrasia,  £Iconora*s  sister,  who 
had  married  Francesco  Maria,  duke  of  Urbino,  wishing  to  hear  the 
*  Aminta,'  invited  Tasso  to  her  court,  where  he  remained  several 
months.  This  was  in  1578.  While  Tnsao  was  absent  from  Femra, 
envy  was  busy  at  work  against  him  to  lower  his  credit  with  Duke 
Alfonso.  At  the  same  time  Quarino  the  poet,  who  was  also  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  strove  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Princess 
Kleonora,  and  this  excited  the  jealousy  of  Tasso.  It  appean  that 
Tasso  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  the  princess,  and  sending 
her  some  of  his  poetical  compositions ;  but  now  he  wrote  none  for 
several  months.  At  last  be  wrote  her  a  letter,  dated  September  1678, 
which  was  first  published  by  his  biographer  Serassi,  in  which,  after 
apologiaing  for  his  long  silence,  he  aends  her  a  sonnet,  "  which,"  he 
says,  "  is  not  like  those  fine  ones  which  I  suppose  your  grace  is  now 
wont  to  hear  very  often,'*  alluding  to  those  of  his  rival  Ouarino.  And 
he  goes  on  to  say,  that  his  sonnet  is  poor  both  in  the  conception  and 
the  style,  as  the  author  is  poor  of  lack.  This  last  expression  cannot 
be  undentood  as  referring  to  his  circumstances,  for  he  was  still  in 
favour  with  both  the  courts  of  Ferrara  and  Urbino,  and  was  receiving 
at  the  same  time  presents  from  the  Duchess  Luoreria  of  Urbino.  But 
stUl  he  sends  to  the  Prinoess  Rleonora  the  sonnet,  "hoping  that, 
whether  good  or  bad,  it  will  produce  the  effect  that  he  wishes."  This 
sonnet,  which  begins  "Sdcgno,  debil  guerrier,  oampion  audace,'*  is  that 
of  a  desponding  lover  who  asks  for  mercy.  Taaso  concludes  his  letter 
with  the  usual  subterfuge,  that  *'  the  sonnet  is  not  written  on  his  own 
account,  but  at  the  raquest  of  a  poor  lover,  who  having  been  for  a 
time  angry  with  his  mistress,  is  now  no  longer  able  to  stand  out,  and 
aurrenden  himself  and  asks  for  mercy."  This  and  other  pasaagee  of 
his  amorous  venes,  raferred  to  by  Professor  Rosini  in  the  above-quoted 
essay,  prove  that  the  Princess  Eleonora  had  been  long  awara  of  Tasso's 
passion,  and  felt  flattered  by  it,  but  probably  looked  upon  it  as  a 
poetical  feeling,  for  which  she  gave  him  her  friendahip.  He  himself 
acknowledges  this  in  several  places ;  and  yet  he  had  already  written, 
in  the  receas  of  his  study,  the  guilty  compositions  which  have  been 
mentioned  above. 

Towards  the  end  of  1573  Tasso  returned  to  Ferrara,  where  he 
applied  himself  to  finish  his  great  epic  poem  '  La  Qemsalemme.'  The 
touching  episode  of  Olindo  and  Sofronia,  in  the  second  canto,  was 
meant  to  portray  his  own  situation  with  regard  to  the  Princess  Eleo- 
nora; and  in  a  sonnet  which  he  wrote  to  that  lady  he  evidently  speaks 
of  the  charater  of  Sofronia  aa  meant  to  roprasent  henwU. 

Parts  of  the '  Qemsalemme '  began  to  circulate  about  in  manuscript, 
and  the  author  was  assailed  by  numerous  pedantic  critics.  He 
thought  that  the  duke  and  his  sister  Eleonora  did  not  take  up  his 
defence  with  sufficient  zeal;  and  this  alight  sank  deep  into  the  poet's 
heart  Towards  the  end  of  1576  a  false  friend,  who  was  in  the  secret 
of  his  love  for  the  princess,  disclosed  some  parUculan  of  it  to  others. 
Tasso  having  heard  of  this,  and  meeting  him  in  the  oourt  of  the  docal 
palace,  required  him  to  deny  what  he  had  said ;  and  upon  the  other'*! 
refnsal,  gave  him  a  blow  in  tiie  face.  This  led  to  a  duM :  the  treache- 
rous friend  came  escorted  by  his  relatives,  who  also  draw  their  swords 
against  the  poet;  but  Tasso,  who  was  a  good  swordsman,  succeeded  In 
parrying  their  blows,  and  came  awav  in  triumph.  Kothing  particular 
happened  after  this  until  June  of  the  following  year,  1577,  when 
Tasao,  on  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  being  in  the  apartmenti  of 
the  Daohess  of  Urbino,  in  Duke  Alfonso's  palace  at  Ferrara,  fell 
into  a  violent  passion  at  some  impertbenoe^  reel  or  supposed,  of  a 
domestic,  and  forgot  himself  so  &r  as  to  throw  a  knife  after  Um.    He 


was  immediately  arrested  by  order  of  Duke  Alfonso,  and  confised  to 
a  room  which  looked  on  the  oourt  of  the  palace.  It  appears  that 
between  these  two  incidents  his  own  servants  had  been  tampered  iritb 
in  order  to  give  up  hie  concealed  papers.  Tasao  got  informalioii  cf 
this,  and  looked  out  for  a  trusty  servant  from  Urbino,  and  wrote  on  the 
subject  to  Guide  Baldo,  marquis  del  Monte,  and  bis  letter  is  qooied 
by  his  biographer  Serassi  He  had  also  felt  for  some  time  ecroples 
about  mattera  of  faith :  he  mentions  in  his  discourse  to  Seipioee 
Gonsaga,  that  he  bad  doubts  concerning  many  points  of  religiao.  He 
had  even  applied  to  the  inquisitor  of  Bologna,  who  had  granted  bia 
absolution ;  but  still  he  thought  himself  under  the  ceneuree  of  t&e 
Church.  All  these  things  added  to  the  aoguiah  of  his  mind.  Frofm 
the  place  of  his  imprisonment  Tssso  wrote  a  submissive  letter  to  the 
duke,  begging  his  pardon ;  and  the  duke  appearing  to  forgive  him, 
raleased  him  after  a  few  day  a.  and  took  him  with  bim  to  hia  coontij- 
Beat  of  Bel  Riguardo  about  the  end  of  June.  What  happened  tboe 
between  the  duke  and  Tasso  is  not  ascertained ;  bot  from  aoae 
expressiona  of  the  poet  it  appears  that  he  was  there  closely  and  steraly 
examined  by  the  duke,  who  had  probably  by  this  time  in  his  posaesdas 
Tasso's  papen,  "in  order  to  get  f^om  him  an  acknowledgment  of  wl»t, 
if  avofred,  would  incenre  him  against  him."  (Tas8o*s  Sonnet,  begin- 
ning *'  Alma  crande  d'Alcide,"  addressed  to  the  deceased  doka  Hercnlee, 
father  of  Alfonso.)  On  the  11th  of  July  the  duke  sent  Tasao  back  to 
Ferrara  under  an  escort,  and  abut  him  up  in  the  convent  of  St.  Fraada 
his  secratary  having  written  to  the  monks  that  he  was  mad,  and  must 
be  traated  aa  a  madman. 

Tasso's  love  adventures,  his  real  or  pretended  madnesa,  and  tlie 
causes  of  his  long  imprisonment,  made  much  noise  about  Italy  at  the 
time ;  and  they  have  been  so  much  diaousaed  and  oommeated  npoe 
since,  that  they  have  acquired  an  historical  importaneei,  aepecial)y  as 
they  serve  to  illuatrate  the  mannen  of  the  times.    Duke  Alfonso  Las 
been  much  abused,  and,  we  think,  without  discrimination,  for  hti 
treatment  of  the  poet.    There  is  a  mystery  about  the  whole  story 
resembling  that  which  hangs  over  Orid*s  bsnisbment.      Professer 
Rosini  has  collected  with  the  greatest  patience  and  oare  the  discord- 
ant opinions,  as  well  as  the  evidence  resulting  from   Tasso's  owi 
writiogs,  published  and  unpublished,  and  from  those  of  his  ccMitempo- 
raries ;  and  the  conclusion  which  he  arrives  at  by  the  help  of  souod 
criticism  is,  that  the  duke,  having  in  bis  hands  the  loose  oompositioat 
of  Taaso  already  mentioned,  which,  joined  to  his  other  compositioDi 
addressed  to  the  samepenon,  and  his  other  strange  sayings  and  doings 
furnished  full  evidence  that  his  sister  Eleonra  was  the  person  allnded 
to  in  them,  was  naturally  enough  inceoaed  against  tbo  poet,  and 
thought  that  the  only  reparation  that  he  oould  make  to  her  isjnred 
honour  was  to  make  it  be  supposed  that  Tasso  was  mad.     This  gives 
the  clue  to  bis  aubsequent  treatment  of  the  poet.    He  must  also  hsfe 
been   confident  that  his  sister  was    guiltlesa^   otherwiso,  aa  Roalai 
observes,  be  would  have  taken  a  different  sort  of  vengeatiee,  aeeordisg 
to  the  mnnnera  of  the  age.    From  the  convent  of  St.  Franma,  Tasso 
wrote  to  the  duke,  saying,  "  that  the  clemency  of  hia  highness  kui 
forgiven  him  his  fauliB,  and  that  thenceforth  if  he  spoke  to  anyone 
he  should  acknowledge  to  all  that  which  he  clearly  knew,  that  he  was 
under  a  sanitary  treatment."    He  adds,  that  he  had  resolved,  whes 
the  treatment  was  over,  to  turn  monk ;  and  in  a  postscript  he  eaya, 
that  he  earnestly  wishes  that  the  duke  may  know  all  the  truth,  that 
he  may  not  thiuk  him  more  mad  than  he  is.    In  a  long  letter  whick 
he  afterwards  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  he  says,  that  '*  in  order  to 
please  Duke  Alfonso,  he  thought  it  no  diflgraoe  to  imitate  the  example 
of  Brutus  and  Bolon."    Both  those  personages,  according  to  Livy  and 
Plutarch,  feigned  madness.    Receiving  no  answer  from  either  Duke 
Alfonso  or  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  Tasso,  about  the  20th  of  July,  na 
away  from  the  convent,  quitted  Ferrar.i,  and  made  bis  way  alone  and 
mostly  on  foot  to  Naples,  and  thence  to  Sorrento,  when  his  sister  was 
married.    Having  by  kind  treatment  recovered  his  healUi  and  his  spirits^ 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  applied  through  some  sgent  of  the  duke 
to  be  allowed  to  return  to  Ferrara.    Duke  Alfonso  vrrote  in  reply, 
that  he  wu  willing  to  receive  Tasso  again  Into  his  service,  if  be  woald 
allow  himself  to  be  treated  by  the  physicians ;  but  that  if  he  con- 
tinued his  subterfuges,  and  to  talk  as  he  had  done  before,  he  vronkl 
Immediately  tnm  him  out  of  his  territories,  and  never  allow  him  to 
return.    Tasso,  upon  this,  returned  to  Ferrara  in  the  spring  of  1578, 
with  the  Oavaliera  Qualengo.    He  was  civilly  but  coldly  received  by 
tiie  duke,  who  gave  him  to  underetand  that  he  ought  now  to  try  te 
oompose  himself  sad  to  lead  a  quiet  life,  and  to  avoid  all  excitement 
He  attempted  to  get  an  interview  with  the  Prinoess  Eleonora  and  the 
Duchess  of  Urbino,  but  was  prevented. 

TaMo,  tired  of  this  manner  of  life,  having  lost  the  fhvonr  which  hs 
used  to  enjoy  at  court,  ran  away  again  from  Ferrara  in  the  summer  d 
1578,  wandered  to  Mantua,  Padua,  and  Yenlee,  and  then  went  to  Urbino^ 
where  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  who  appean  to  have  been  tbea 
on  bad  terma  with  his  own  wife  and  with  the  oourt  of  Ferrara,  entrest- 
ing  him  to  make  the  tmth  known,  and  to  contradict  the  reports 
malioiously  "  ciroolated  of  his  madness,"  saving  that  he  had  snb- 
mitted  to  it  in  obedience  to  Duke  Alfonso's  wuhM,  hut  that  he  could 
not  consent  any  longer  to  lead  an  animal  life,  far  firom  litentura  and 
from  the  Hnaee.  He  wrote  in  similar  terms  to  his  frisnd  SclpioDS 
Qonssga  at  Rome,  to  his  own  sister  at  Sorrento^  and  to  the  Arei|R«ts 
Lambertl,  to  whom  he  aent  a  sonnet,  beginsiag  ''FUio  h  il  nomor  cbs 
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■uona."  In  October  1578»  he  left  Urbino,  and  wont  to  Piedmont 
under  an  assumed  name ;  but  he  was  soon  known,  and  his  fame  as  a 
poet  secured  him  a  flattering  reception  from  Charles  Emmanuel, 
prince  of  Piedmont^  who  offered  to  take  him  into  his  service  upon  the 
same  terms  as  the  Duke  of  Ferrara.  But  poor  Tasso  had  still  his 
eyes  and  his  heart  fixed  upon  Ferrara,  and  in  spite  of  the  adyioe  of  his 
friends  at  Turin,  and,  amoog  others,  of  the  Marquis  Filippo  d'Este, 
Alfonso's  relative,  he  determined  to  go  to  Ferrara,  He  was  encouraged 
to  do  so  by  letters  from  the  Cardinal  Albano,  who  it  appears  had  been 
commissioned  by  the  duke  to  induce  him  to  return,  promisiog  him  a 
kind  reception.  He  arrived  at  Ferrara  on  the  21st  of  February  1579, 
on  the  eve  of  the  arrival  of  Margarita  Qonzaga,  the  new  bride  of  Duke 
Alfonso.  The  court  wss  busy  about  the  preparations  to  receive  the 
duchess.  The  duke  refused  to  see  Tasso,  the  princesses  also  denied 
themselves,  his  old  apartments  in  the  palace  were  dosed  to  him,  and 
the  courtier  and  court  attendants  treated  him  with  rudeness  and  con- 
tempt Tasso  now  became  furious,  and  he  uttered  impertinent  words 
against  the  duke  and  the  whole  house  of  Este,  which  being  reported  to 
Alfonso,  he  gave  orders  to  arrest  him  and  confine  him  in  the  hospital 
of  St  Anna  as  a  declared  madman. 

Tasso  remained  a  prisoner  in  the  hospital  full  seven  years,  till  July 
15S6.  From  some  obscure  passages  of  his  own  letters  he  appears  to 
have  been  treated  very  harshly  at  first  by  the  attendants  of  the  hos^ 
pital.  He  wrote  to  the  duke,  and  to  the  princesses,  but  in  Tain.  At 
last  he  grew  more  calm,  and  was  treated  with  greater  leniency.  The 
wretched  hole  which  is  shown  at  Ferrara  as  having  been  his  prison  is 
no  longer  believed  by  competent  judges  to  be  the  identical  place  of 
his  confinement  (Val^ry,  '  Voyages  Litt^raires  en  Italic,'  book  vii, 
ch.  14.)  Political  party-feeling  in  our  age  has  contributed  to  exagge- 
rate the  hardships  of  Tasso's  confinement,  as  religions  party-feeling 
has  exaggerated  the  sufferings  of  Galileo  in  a  similar  oondition.  There 
was  hardship  no  doubt  in  both  instances,  and  the  hardship  in  Tasso's 
case  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  his  own  sore  and  unsettled  mind. 
When  Cardinal  Soipione  Qonssga  visited  Tasso  at  St  Anna,  in  the 
spring  of  1580,  he  was  lodged  in  a  large  and  commodious  apsjrtment, 
where  he  could  write  and  correct  hii  compositions.  In  November  of 
the  same  year  he  was  visited  by  Montaigne,  who  speaks  of  him  as  a 
man  whose  reason  was  overcome  by  the  vivacity  of  his  imagination. 
In  July  1581,  the  Lady  Marfisa  d'Este  obtamed  leave  of  Alfonso  to 
take  Tasso  with  her  for  a  few  days  to  her  country-house,  where  ho  had 
a  philosophical  discussion  with  her  and  her  two  ladies  of  honour,  Tar* 
quinia  Mohoi,  a  learned  woman,  and  Qinevra  Marzia,  upon  the  nature 
of  love.  From  the  reoollection  of  this  conversation,  Tasso  afterwards 
composed  his  dialogue,  which  he  entitled  *La  Molaa,  ovvero  dell' 
Amore.*  In  September  1582  Tasso  received  at  Si  Anna  the  visit  of 
Aldo  the  younger,  who  brought  him  copies  of  some  of  the  finest 
editions  which  had  come  out  of  hia  press,  snd  they  spent  two  days 
together  in  speaking  of  their  respective  studies.  Tasso  in  the  mean* 
time  wss  busy  writing,  or  correcting  Ms  various  poetical  compositions 
which  were  printed  at  Venice,  but  very  inaccurately,  to  his  great 
annoyance.  He  wrote  in  hii  confinement  several  philoeophicsl  dis- 
courses or  treatises,  such  as '  II  Qonssga,  ossia  del  Piacere  Onesto,'  '  II 
Padro  di  Famiglia,'  the  discourse  'Delia  Yirth  Eroica  e  della  Cariti^' 
the  dialogue  'Delia  Nobilth,'  and  others.  In  his  discourse  to  Qon- 
Esaga  he  says  that  it  was  wished  that  he  should  become  insane,  and 
that  the  cause,  or  at  least  one  of  the  causes,  of  this  persecution  was 
some  lascivious  verses  of  his. 

In  1583  Tasso  grew  seriously  ill,  he  complained  of  his  head,  of  his 
digestion,  of  singing  in  his  ears,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  like  natursi 
He  consulted  his  friend  Mercuriale,  a  physician  of  Padua,  but  Tssso 
was  not  a  Tsry  docile  patient;  he  wished  for  none  but  pleasant 
medicaments,  and  he  would  not  submit  to  a  total  abetinenoe  from 
wine.  One  of  his  vsgaries  was  that  he  had  a  familiar  spirit  who 
appesred  to  him  to  comfort  him.  In  1584  he  was  allowed  to  be  out 
at  large  during  the  Carnival  season,  and  he  wrote  a  curious  dialogue 
on  that  circumstance  entitled  '  II  Qianluca,  o  della  Masohere.'  He 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Tarquinia  MoLsa,  of  Count  Girolamo  Pepoli,  and 
other  noblemen  and  ladies  of  the  court  of  Ferrara.  He  wrote 
about  that  time  the  dialogues, '  Q  Beltramo,  owero  della  Cortesia;' 
*ll  Malpiglio,  ovvero  della  Corte;'  'II  Ohirlinsone,  owero  deU' 
Epitaffio;'  'La  Cavalletta,  ovvero  della  Poesia  Toscana;'  and  'U 
Rangone,  owero  della  Pace,'  which  last,  addressed  to  Bianca  Capello» 
grand-duchess  of  Tuscany,  is  dated  from  his  apartments  of  St  Anna, 
'Dalle  sue  stanze  in  St  Anna.'  He  was  now  tolerably  composed  and 
reconciled,  and  could  hardly  be  called  a  prisoner.  In  one  of  his 
autograph  letters,  written  to  the  Marquis  Buoncompagni,  in  April, 
1585,  and  which  is  in  the  library  of  Ferrara,  there  is  a  paassge  copied 
by  Yal^ry,  in  which  he  says  "  the  duke  does  not  keep  me  in  prison, 
but  in  the  hospital  of  St  Anna,  where  priests  and  monks  can  visit  me 
at  their  pleasure,  and  no  one  prevents  them  from  doing  me  good." 
In  several  of  his  unpublished  letters  he  gives  directions  about  some 
articles  for  his  wardrobe  or  his  table,  and  shows  a  refined  taste  in 
both.  But  in  that  same  year,  1585,  a  fresh  source  of  Tezatioms 
opened  upon  him.  His  great  epic  poem, '  La  Gkmsalemme  Liberata,' 
hsd  been  pubUshed  complete  at  Parma  in  1581,  and  afterwards  at 
Mantua  in  1584.  A  host  of  critics  fell  upon  it,  and  by  theur  strictures 
Btrove  to  obscure  all  the  merits  of  the  poem.  At  the  head  of  them 
stood  Salviati,  of  the  Crusca  Academy.    Tasso's  langusge,  his  poetical 


style,  his  imagery,  the  plot  of  his  poem,  his  episodes,  everything  was 
made  a  subject  of  censure.  Tasso,  already  weakened  by  mental  and 
bodily  Buffisring,  felt  these  attacks  bitterly.  He  however  took  up  his 
pen  and  wrote  in  a  measured  and  dignified  tone  a  defence  of  his 
poem.  He  was  at  the  same  time  writing  letters  to  all  his  friends  to 
obtain  his  final  liberty  from  the  duke.  He  wrote  to  the  city  of 
Begarmo,  to  the  duke  of  Mantua,  to  the  grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  to 
the  pope,  to  the  emperor,  who  all  employed  their  good  offices  on  his 
behalf  with  Duke  Alfonso,  who  hesitated  a  long  time  before  he  con- 
sented to  his  release.  At  last  Yincenzo  Qonzaga,  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Mantua,  obtained,  in  July  1586,  permission  for  Tasso  to  accompany 
him  to  Mantua.  His  reception  at  that  court  was  like  a  triumph.  In 
order  to  make  some  return  for  the  kindness  which  he  experienced 
from  the  house  of  Qonzaga,  he  completed  his  tragedy  of  '  Torris- 
mondo,'  which  he  dedicated  to  his  liberator  Vincenso,  on  his  accession 
to  the  ducal  throne  of  Mantua  in  1587.  The  subject  of  the '  Tor- 
rismondo'  is  a  supposed  Scandinavian  legend.  Some  of  the  descrip- 
tions have  been  admired.  After  some  time  spent  at  Mantua  and  in 
his  paternal  town  of  Bergamo,  Tasso,  depressed  by  a  settled  melan- 
oholy,  took  leave  of  Duke  Yincenzo,  and  repaired  to  Borne  in  the 
latter  part  of  1587,  and  thenoe  to  Naples  in  the  following  year.  The 
poet  appeared  delighted  with  the  beautbs  of  his  native  country.  At 
Naples  he  began  a  lawsuit  to  recover  Ms  paternal  property,  which  had 
been  seized  when  hui  father  Bernardo  became  an  exile.  The  Neapolitin 
courts  of  law  have  been  at  all  times  proverbially  known  for  their 
dilatoriness,  and  justice  was  wretchedly  administered  under  the 
Spanish  viceregal  administration.  Tasso  made  little  progress  in  his 
suit  But  he  found  a  sincere  friend  in  the  Marquis  Gio.  Batista 
Manao,  who  took  him  in  the  autumn  to  his  estate  of  Bisacoio,  where 
they  spent  tlie  time  sporting,  listening  to  the  rustic  improvvisatori, 
and  conversing  in  the  evening  upon  various  topics,  especially  aboub 
Tasso's  pretended  familiar.  It  was  at  the  request  of  Manso  s  mother 
that  Tssso  undertook  his  'Sette  Oiomate  del  Mondo  Create,'  which  is 
a  poetical  paraphrsse  of  the  narrative  of  the  creation  of  the  world  in 
the  first  two  chapters  of  Genesis.  In  1589,  Tasso,  always  restless, 
repaired  to  Rome ;  but  finding  himself  in  groat  pecuniary  distress,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  of  the  grand-duke  Ferdinand  de'  Medici  to 
go  to  Florence  in  the  spring  of  1590,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  honour  by  the  court  and  other  persons  of  distinction,  as  if  to 
make  amends  for  the  annoyance  given  to  him  by  Solviati  and  his 
oompeers. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  however  he  went  to  Kome,  and 
in  1591  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  then  applied  himself  to  re-write 
his  epic  poem,  under  the  title  of '  Gerusalemme  Conquistata,'  in  order 
to  satirfy  the  oritics.  However  the  first  version  of  his  poem  is  in  the 
hands  of  all,  whilst  few  ever  read  his '  Gerusalemme  Conquistata.' 
Tasso  intended  to  end  his  days  at  Naples;  but  in  1592,  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini  having  been  made  pope  by  the  name  of  Clement  YIIL, 
his  nephew,  Cinzio  Aldobrandini,  afterwards  oardinsl,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  Tasso,  invited  him  in  the  most  pressing  manner  to 
Rome,  where  he  came  about  the  middle  of  that  year.  He  was 
stopped  several  days  at  Mola  di  Gaeta,  the  road  being  blocked  up  by 
the  bands  of  the  famous  robber  chief  Marco  Soiarra,  who  was  scouring 
the  country  with  perfect  impunity.  Sciarra,  who  was  a  man  of  birth 
and  education,  having  heard  that  Tasso  was  detained  at  Mola,  sent 
him  a  message  to  entreat  him  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  assuring  him 
of  perfect  safety  from  hui  men,  and  offering  him  an  escort,  which 
however  Tasso  declined ;  upon  which  Sciarra  withdrew  his  men  from 
the  mountains  of  Itri,  so  as  to  leave  the  passage  open  for  Tasso.  Having 
arrived  safely  at  Rome,  he  completed  his  '  Gerusalemme  Conquistata,' 
which  he  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Cinzio  Aldobrandini.  In  the  summer 
of  1594  he  returned  to  Naples,  and  lodged  first  in  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  San  Severino,  and  afterwards  went  to  a  country-seat  of 
his  friend  Manso.  Meantime  Cardinal  Ciniio,  out  of  affection  and 
gratitude  towards  Tasso,  prevailed  on  Pope  Clement  to  grant  the  poet 
tile  honour  of  being  solemnly  crowned  with  the  laureXcrown  in  the 
Capitol,  as  Petrarch  and  others  had  been.  This  being  agreed  upon, 
Cardinal  Cinzio  hsstened  to  announce  the  news  to  Tumo,  uiiging  him 
to  repair  to  Rome  as  soon  as  possible.  Tasso  did  not  seem  at  all 
elated;  he  obeerved  to  Manso  that  he  thought  it  more  glorious  to 
deserve  honours  than  to  receive  them.  He  however  assented,  and 
took  an  aflEectionate  leave  of  his  kind  friend  Manao,  with  a  foreboding 
that  it  would  be  the  last  He  spent  the  Christmas  festivities  at  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  and  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  beginning  of 
1595.  He  was  met  outside  the  gates  by  many  gentlemen  and 
attendants  of  the  Papal  court,  by  whom  he  was  led  in  a  kind  of 
triumph  to  the  Yaticsn  palace,  where  he  was  introduced  to  the  pope, 
who  told  him  that  he  had  "  awarded  him  the  laurel-crown,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  aa  much  honoured  by  him,  as  in  former  times  it  had 
served  to  honour  others."  Tssso  wss  lodged  in  the  Papal  palace,  and 
treated  with  the  greatest  regard.  While  the  day  of  the  coronation  was 
anzioualy  expected.  Cardinal  Cinzio  fell  ill ;  and  Lent  coming  on,  the 
pageant  was  postponed,  and  then  Tssso  himself  fell  seriously  ill.  He 
felt  from  the  first  a  conrietion  that  this  illness  would  be  his  Isst ;  and 
wishing  to  compose  himself  in  retirement  for  his  last  moments,  he 
exprosssd  a  wish  to  be  taken  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Onofrio,  on  Mount 
Jaaioulnm.  Having  been  carried  thither  in  one  of  Cardinal  Cinzio's 
carriages,  he  said  to  the  prior  and  his  monks  who  came  to  receive  him 
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at  the  gkie,  **  I  am  come  to  die  amongst  you/*  He  wan  led  into  a 
comfortable  apartment^  where  he  devoted  bis  remaming  days  enUrely 
to  religious  practices,  and  teemed  totally  weaned  from  worldly 
feelings  and  cares.  When  the  pope's  physician  announced  to  him  his 
approaching  death,  he  embraced  him,  thanking  him  for  the  happy 
tidings.  To  Cardioal  Cinzio,  who  6ame  to  take  leave  of  him,  be 
ezpreeaed  his  gratitude  for  all  his  kindness ;  and  as  the  cardinal  and 
those  present  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  he  said  to  tbem, "  You 
think  that  you  are  leaving  me,  but  I  shall  go  before  you."  He 
expired  on  the  25th  of  Apnl  1595,  after  fifteen  days'  illness,  being 
fifty-one  years  of  age.  He  was  buried,  according  to  his  desire,  in  the 
church  of  St  Onofrio,  with  a  plain  slab  over  his  tomb,  upon  which  the 
monks  engraved  the  simple  inscription,  ''Torquati  Tassi  ossa  hie 
jacent." 

The  loMtiog  fame  of  Tasso  as  a  great  poet  rests  upon  his  '  Gerus- 
slemme  Liberata,'  or  '  II  Qofifredo,'  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  one  of 
the  few  great  epic  poems  of  which  the  world  can  boast  The  action 
is  complete :  it  relates  the  events  of  the  great  crusade,  and  ends  with 
the  ostensible  object  of  that  expedition,  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
from  the  hands  of  the  Moslems.  The  beauties,  as  well  as  the  faults 
of  the  composition,  have  been  the  theme  of  many  disquisitiona.  The 
poem  has  a  peculiarity  that  distioguishes  it  from  moat  other  epics :  it 
is  essentially  a  Christian  poem  ;  and  breathes  throughout  the  feelings, 
the  faith,  and  the  hopes  of  a  Christian.  Tasso,  aa  he  says  in  his  invo- 
cation, hod  drawn  his  inspiration  from  a  sacred  source,  and  has  thus 
afforded  a  refutation  to  those  who  pretend  that  the  Christian  religion 
b  not  so  favourable  to  poetical  imagery  as  the  splendid  fictions  of 
mythology.  A  melancholy  tinge  pervaides  the  poem;  but  it  is  a 
melancholy  lighted  up  by  cheering  and  constant  hope.  With  the 
single  exception  of  the  episode  of  the  gardens  of  Armida,  the  language 
of  the  'Qerusalemme'  is  eminently  chaste,  and  the  morality  of  its 
sentiments  is  pure  and  elevated.  Among  its  beauties  of  details  we 
will  only  instance  the  episode  of  Olindo  and  Sofronia,  in  the  2nd  canto; 
Uie  council  of  the  dsemons,  in  the  4th  ;  the  flight  of  Krminia,  and  her 
meeting  with  the  old  shepherd  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  7th  ; 
the  introduction  of  the  Turk  Solyman  into  the  besieged  city,  in  the 
10th;  the  death  of  Clorinda,  in  the  12th;  and  the  last  fight  of 
Axgante  with  Tanored,  in  the  19th  canto. 

The  other  poems  of  Tasso  have  been  mentioned  in  the  course  of 
this  article.  His  lyriod  compositions  are  very  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  exquisite  both  in  language  and  sentiment  Besides  those  which 
are  upon  amorous  subjects,  some  refer  to  oontemporary  events,  or  are 
in  praise  of  contemporary  princes ;  others  are  upon  religious  subjects ; 
and  oUiers  refer  to  his  own  misfortunes. 

Tasso's  prose  works  consist  of  dialogues  and  dissertations,  some  of 
which  have  been  already  noticed;  of  a  treatise  upon  epic  poetry, 
dedicated  to  Cardinal  Pietro  Aldobrandini ;  discouxaes  upon  the 
poetical  art,  dedicated  to  Scipiono  Gk>nzaga ;  and  of  numerous  letters, 
some  of  which  remained  unpublished  till  some  thirty  years  back 
'Lettere  Inedite,'  Pisa,  1827.  Professor  Rosini  has  edited  a  new 
edition  of  all  the  works  of  Tasso,  begun  at  Pisa  in  1820. 

Tasso's  '  Qerusalemme  Liberata '  has  been  translated  into  most 
Europeau  languages.  There  are  English  translations  by  Fairfax, 
Hoole,  Broadhead,  Hunt,  and  Wiffen.  It  has  also  been  paraphrased 
into  several  Italian  dialects,  Milanese^  Neapolitan,  Calabrian,  &c.  The 
Life  of  Tasso  has  been  written  by  Manso,  Serassi,  and  others,  and  haa 
been  commented  upon  by  Tiraboschi,  Muratori,  Zeno,  Maffei,  and 
other  Italian  philologists. 

TASSO  N  I,  ALESSA'NDRO,  bom  of  a  noble  famUy  at  Modena,  in 
1565,  was  educated  first  in  his  native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Bologna 
and  Ferrara,  where  be  studied  the  law.  In  1597  he  went  to  Rome^ 
when  he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Colonna,  whom  he 
Accompanied  to  Spain  in  the  year  1600.  In  1603  the  cardinal,  having 
been  made  viceroy  of  Aragon,  sent  Tasaoni  to  Rome  to  take  charge  of 
the  adminiatration  of  his  property  in  Italy.  During  his  atay  in  Spain 
Tassoni  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  internal  state  of  that  king- 
dom, which,  after  alarming  all  Europo  in  the  preceding  century  by  its 
ambition  and  the  extent  of  its  conquests,  waa  now  fast  sinking  into 
decay  under  the  weak  reign  of  Philip  III.  At  Rome  he  wrote  hia 
'  Considerazioni  sopra  il  Petraroa»'  published  in  1609,  in  which  he 
commented  very  severely  upon  numerous  faults,  real  or  sapposed, 
which  he  pointed  out  in  the  writings  of  that  generally  admired  poet 
Endowed  with  an  inquisitive  but  somewhat  captious  mind,  Tassoni 
aimed  in  his  writings  at  opposing  received  opinions,  and  he  employed 
sarcasm  and  ridicule  for  the  purpose.  Aromatari  of  Assisi  took  up 
the  defence  of  Petrarch  in  his  'Rispoete'  to  Taasoni's  considerations, 
and  this  led  to  a  controversy  in  the  usual  bitter  style  of  Italian  literary 
polemics.  In  1612  Tassoni  published  his  *  Pensieri  Diversi '  in  ten 
books,  being  a  collection  of  remarks  on  various  subjects  of  soienoe 
and  literature  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  for  years  of  entering  in 
his  memorandum-book.  Among  other  aubjects  he  attacked  the 
Physics  of  Aristotle,  although  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  himself 
very  correct  notions  of  physical  phenomena.  This  work  led  to  another 
controversy  between  Tasaoni  and  several  of  his  contemporaries.  Mean* 
time  the  Cardinal  Colonna  had  died,  and  Taasoni,  being  now  without 
employment,  applied  to  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  duke  of  Savoy,  who 
promised  him  the  post  of  secretary  to  his  son,  the  cardinal  of  Savoy. 
But  partly  through  court  intrigues,  and  paitly  on  account  of  Tassoni's 


known  aversion  to  the  court  of  Spain,  with  which  the  Duke  of  Sazooy 
wished  to  be  on  good  terms,  he  was  kept  waiting  for  years  before  ha 
could  take  possession  of  his  office  at  the  court  of  the  cardinal,  who 
was  then  residing  at  Rome.  Certain  compositions  entitled  'Filippiehe,' 
in  which  the  court  of  Spain  was  severely  handled,  as  weU  as  another 
pamphlet  entitled  'EsequiedellaMonarchia  di  Spagna,'  which  appean^ 
during  that  period,  were  generally  attributed  to  Tasaoni.  Tirabo^lii 
thinks  that  the  first  two  of  the  *  Filippiche '  are  Tassoni's,  but  that  the 
other  five  are  by  another  pen.  Copies  of  this  work  are  very  scarce. 
In  1623  Tassoni  left  the  caidinal  of  Savoy  in  disgust,  and  retired  to  a 
country-house  in  the  suburb  of  Transtevere^  where  he  enaployed  him- 
self in  study  and  rural  occupations. 

In  1626  Cardinal  Ludovisi,  nephew  of  Pope  Gregory  XV.,  tx)k 
Tassoni  into  his  service,  and  gave  him  apartments  in  his  own  palaoe, 
with  a  handsome  stipend.  After  the  cardinal's  death,  in  1682,  Tassoni 
repaired  to  Modena,  when  he  was  made  councillor  to  his  sovereigD 
Duke  Francis  I.  of  Este,  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  at 
Modena  in  1635. 

Beeides  the  works  already  mentioned,  Tassoni  made  an  abridgment 
in  Italian  of  the  '  Annals '  of  Baronius,  and  some  '  Annotaaioni,'  or 
corrections  and  additions  to  the  Italian  vocabulary  of  La  Crusea. 
But  the  work  for  which  ha  is  best  known  is  his  mock-heroic  poem, 
'  La  Secchia  Rapita,'  or  the  '  Rape  of  a  Bucket'    He  is  considered  u 
having  first  introduced  Uus   kind    of  composition    in  the   Italian 
language,  as  he  had  finished,  though  not  published  in  print,  his  poem 
years   before  bis  contemporary  Bracciolini  published,  in   1618,  hk 
'  Schemo  degli  Dei,'  in  which  he  turns  into  ridicule  the  gods  of  the 
ancient  mythology.    Tassoni's  poem  was  published  in  a  printed  form 
in  1622,  but  manuscript  copies  had  been  in  circulation  long  befora 
The  subject  is  taken  from  the  annals  of  his  country  under  the  year 
1249,  when  a  war  having  broken  out  between  the  two  neighbouring 
cities  of  Modena  and  Bologna,  tho  Modenese  carried  off  in  triumph  a 
wooden  bucket  from  within  one  of  the  gates  of  Bologna,  which  bucket 
is  still  seen  suspended  by  a  chain  in  the  cathedral  of  Modena.     The 
'Secchia  Rapita'  has  been  generally  admued  by  Italian  as  well  as 
foreign  critics.    Voltaire  speaks  of  it  disparagingly,  although  be  has 
borrowed  from  it  ( Val^ry,  '  Voyages  Litt^raires '),  but  Perranlt  and 
other  French  critics  have  done  Tassoni  full  justice.    The  hamoar  oi 
the  poem  is  peculiarly  Italian,  and  the  admixture  of  the  serious  and 
heroic  with  the  burlesque  is  happily  combined.    Some  of  the  descrip- 
tive passages  are  exquisitely  sofb  and  true  to  nature,  such  as  the  soof 
in  canto  viiL  which  begins :  **  Dormiva  Endimion  tra  Terbe  e  i  fieri," 
and  the  beautiful  episode  in  canto  x.  of  the  voyage  of  Venus  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Amo  to  Naples  for  the 'purpose  of  engaging  Manfred, 
son  of  Frederic  IL,  to  assist  the  Ghibelines   of  North  Italy.     The 
'  Secchia  Rapita'  has  gone  through  numerous  editions :  that  of  Barotti, 
Modena,  1744,  is  most  splendid*    Oironi  has  collected  various  judg- 
ments and  commenta  upon  this  poem  in  his  biography  of  Tassoni 
Muratori  has  also  written  the  Ufe  of  Tassoni 

TATE,  NAHUM,  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  1652.  His  father  was 
Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  a  clergyman  in  Ireland.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whence  he  removed  to  London.  On  the 
death  of  Shadwell  in  1690,  the  interest  of  Tate's  friends  procured  him 
the  situation  of  poet-laureate,  which  he  held  till  his  deatL  He  aeems 
to  have  been  an  improvident  man,  and  somewhat  addicted  to  intem- 
perance. In  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  he  resided  in  the  precincts  of 
the  Mint,  in  Southwark,  where  he  died,  August  12, 1715.  The  Mint 
was  then  considered  a  privileged  plsce^  where  debtors  were  not  liable 
to  arrest.  This  supposed  privilege  however  was  pat  down  by  statute 
0  Qea  1. 

Tate  wrote  *  Memorials  for  the  Leamsd,  collected  out  of  eminent 
Authors  in  History,'  8vo.  1686;  'Characters  of  Virtue  and  Vice 
described  and  attempted  in  Verse,  from  a  Treatise  of  Joseph  HaU. 
Bishop  of  £xon,'  London,  1691 ;  '  Miscellanea  Sacra,  or  Poema  on 
Divine  and  Moral  Subjects,'  8vo,  London,  1698;  '  Panacea,  a  Poem  on 
Tea,'  London,  1700;  besides  Birth-Day  Odes  and  an  Klegy  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Mary.  He  waa  also  the  author  of  about  ten  dramatic 
pieces,  tragedy,  comedy,  and  opera,  including  an  alteration  of  Shaks- 
pere's  '  Lear,'  which  kept  the  stage  many  years,  but  has  for  some  time 
been  superseded  by  the  original. 

Tate  is  chiefly  known  now  by  his  metrical  version  of  the  Psalmfi, 
which  he  executed  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  Nicholas  Brady  [Bradt], 
and  which  is  now  commonly  annexed  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
of  the  Church  of  England,  This  version,  though  of  little  merit,  was 
an  improvement  on  the  former  verson  by  Stemhold  and  Hopkins, 
which  it  soon  supplanted.  [Stbrnhold.]  The  first  publication  was 
an  '  Essay  of  a  New  Version  of  the  PSalms  of  David,  consisting  of  the 
first  Twenty,  by  N.  Brady  and  N.  Tate,'  8vo,  London,  1695 ;  this  wsj 
followed  by  '  A  New  Version  of  the  Psalms  of  David,  fitted  to  the 
Tunes  used  in  the  Churches,  by  N.  Tate  and  N.  Brady,'  London,  1698, 
with  a  'Supplement  of  Church  Hymns,'  8vo^  London,  1700. 

TATIA'NUS,  of  Assyria,  was  a  pupU  of  Justin  Martyr,  after  whose 
death  he  wrote  an  apology  for  Christianity,  under  the  title  of  '  A 
Discourse  to  the  Heathen '  {A^s  vpbs  "EKKifi^s).  In  this  work  he 
gives  some  account  of  his  own  life.  He  was  brought  up  in  heathenism, 
the  difterent  forms  of  which  became  known  to  him  by  his  many 
travels :  and  all  those  forms  appeared  to  him  unsatisfactory.  He  then 
turned  his  attention  to  the  Old  Testament,  on  which  he  thought  he 
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paw  the  impress  of  truth.  Arriving  at  Romep  where  he  practised  as  a 
rhetoriciaa,  he  met  with  Justin  Martyr,  by  whom  he  was  converted  to 
Christianity. 

After  the  death  of  Justin  he  embraced  some  heretical  opinions, 
the  germs  of  which  may  be  seen  in  his '  Discourse  to  the  Heathen/ 
The  chief  of  his  heresies  were  the  Mardonite  doctrines  of  the  two 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  and  of  the  evil  of  matter,  and  the  Yalen- 
tiuian  doctrine  concerning  Aeons.  His  followers  were  however  chiefly 
remarkable  for  the  practical  application  they  made  of  their  Maroionite 
opinions  by  lives  of  the  strioteat  asceticism.  They  lived  in  celibacy, 
refused  all  luxuries,  and  abstained  from  the  uae  of  wine  even  at  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Hence  they  were  called  Encraiites  (fyfrpariroi),  Apo- 
tactites  {dnrordicrtKoi),  and  HydropaniBtatsB  {uSpowapcurrdrai).  But  it 
must  be  observed  that  these  terms  were  often  applied  to  all  ascetics. 
The  Tatianists  were  Encratites,  but  all  called  Encratites  were  not 
Tatianists.  The  date  of  Tatian's  heresy  is  placed  by  Eusebius  in  the 
year  a.d.  172. 

Of  his  lost  works  the  chief  were  a  treatise  on  '  Perfection  after  the 
Pattern  of  the  Saviour '  (ircpl  rod  Korit  rhv  (rwnjpa  Karofmcrfiov),  and  a 
'  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels '  {t6tKyy4\ioy  Ziit  rtcrvd^v)*  The  latter 
work  is  particularly  noticed  by  Theodoret,  who  found  200  copies  of  it 
iu  the  Syrian  churches,  which  he  took  away  from  the  people  on 
account  of  the  heresies  contained  in  the  book.  For  this  reason,  ohiefly, 
Neander  supposes  that  the  Harmony  of  Tatian  was  not  simply  oom- 
piled  from  the  narratives  of  the  four  Evangelists,  but  contained  also 
many  things  out  of  the  Apocryphal  Qospels.  Some  writers,  among 
whom  is  Lardner,  think  that  Tatian's  '  Harmony '  is  still  extant  in  an 
Arabic  manuacript  in  the  Vatican  Library.  His  'Apology '  is  usually 
printed  in  the  works  of  Justin  llartyr.  There  are  separate  editions 
of  it  by  C^esner,  folio,  Zurich,  1546 ;  and  by  Worth,  8vo,  Oxon.,  1700. 

(Eusebiua,  Hitt.  Bcc,  iv.  29;  Hieronymus,  Be  Vir.  IlluaLf  c.  29; 
Clemens  Alexand.,  Strom,  iiL  12 ;  Lardner's  Credibility,  pt  ii.,  c  xiii., 
&c. ;  xxxvi.,  sec.  2 ;  Neander^s  Qeach.  dcr  Christ*  JUlig.  und  Kirche,  L, 
p.  762.  and  p.  1181.) 

TATIUS,  ACHILLEa    [Achilles  Tatius.] 

TAUBMANN,  FRIEDRICH,  was  born  at  Wonsees,  near  Baireuth, 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1565,  where  his  father  was  a  shoemaker.  His 
father  died  very  early,  and  his  mother  married  a  tailor,  who  wished  to 
bring  up  his  step-son  Friedrich  to  his  own  business ;  but  as  the  boy 
fihowed  little  inclination,  he  was  sent  in  1577,  to  school  at  Culmbaoh, 
where  he  was  obliged  to  gain  his  livelihood  by  singing  and  begging. 
Iu  1582  he  went  to  the  gymnasium  of  Heilbronn,  where  his  Latin 
verses  and  the  wit  displayed  in  them  were  so  much  admired,  that  he 
was  crowned  by  Paul  Kelissus  as  poeMaureate.  Ten  years  later  he 
went  to  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  where  he  distinguished  himself, 
and,  in  1595,  was  appointed  professor  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  to 
which  afterwards  the  honour  of  court-poet  was  added.  He  died  at 
Wittenberg,  on  the  24th  of  March  1613. 

Taubmann  was  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties, 
and  he  was  a  witty  and  humorous  man.  During  his  lifetime  he  bad 
the  reputation  of  beiog  the  greatest  wit  of  the  age,  and  persons  of  the 
highest  rank  sought  his  society.  From  all  that  can  be  learned  about 
him,  it  is  clear  that  he  did  not,  like  many  others  in  similar  positions, 
forget  his  own  dignity  as  a  man :  he  never  acted  as  a  bufifoou  or  a 
fltotterer,  but  always  manifested  a  straightforward  and  upright  cha- 
racter. In  his  time  philology  was  sinking  very  rapidly  in  Saxony,  §Xl 
attention  being  absorbed  by  theological  controversies  and  sophistries, 
and  Taubmann  was  one  of  the  very  few  who,  beth  in  earnest  and  in 
jest,  impressed  upon  his  contemporaries  the  necessity  of  resuming  a 
thorough  study  of  the  ancient  languages  as  the  only  means  of  raising 
theological  studies  to  their  proper  position.  This  he  did  more 
especially  in  his  work  '  Diaaertatio  de  Lingua  Latina,'  the  last  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Wittenberg,  1614.  With  the  same  view  he 
exerted  himself  in  his  lectures,  and  in  his  editions  of  Flautus  (4to, 
Frankfurt,  1605,)  and  of  Virgil  (4to,  Wittenberg,  1618),  in  which  he 
made  his  countrymen  acquainted  wiUi  the  labours  of  foreign  scholars. 
His  poetical  works,  though  very  popular  in  his  time,  have  no  great 
merit.  They  appeared  in  sevenl  oollections,  under  the  titles  of 
*Columb8B  Poeticas,' '  MelodsBsia,'  '  Schediaamata  Poetica,'  and  otibers. 
After  Taubmann's  death,  the  name  of  Taubmanniana  was  applied  to 
all  kinds  of  witty  sayings  and  anecdotes. 

(Erasmi  Schmidii  Oratio  in  Taubmaimi  Memoriam,  8vo,  Wittenberg, 
1613 ;  Taubmanniana  oder  Fr.  Tavhmann't  Leben,  Anecdoten  wUzige 
EinfdUe  und  Sittentprilche,  von  Simon  von  Cjrene,  8vo,  Leipsig,  1797; 
Fr.  Brandt.  Liben  und  Tod  Frid,  Tavbmannit  8vo,  Copenhagen,  1675 ; 
the  best  work  however  is  by  Ebert,  Leben  wid  VerdiensU  Fr,  Taub- 
mann*, 8vo,  Eisenberg,  1814.) 

TAULER,  or  THAULER,  JOHANN,  the  most  celebrated  Oerman 
divine  of  the  14th  century.  He  was  bom  in  1294,  as  some  writers 
say,  at  Cologne,  but  according  to  others  at  Strasbourg.  Respecting 
hia  life  very  little  is  known.  He  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans 
at  an  early  age,  and  wm  held  in  the  highest  esteem  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  philosophy  and  mystic  theology,  as  well  aa  for  his  pious 
and  unblemished  conduct,  although  he  fearlessly  attacked  the  vices 
and  follies  of  his  fellow-monks.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  died  on 
the  16th  of  June  1361,  as  is  attested  by  bis  tombstone,  which  still 
exists  in  that  city. 


Tauler  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  piety  and  devotion,  a  sealouB 
teacher,  and  a  ^reat  promoter  of  mystic  theology  in  Germany,  which 
must  regard  him  not  only  as  the  founder  of  that  school  of  divinity, 
but  at  the  samo  time  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  have  ever  sprung 
from  it  His  sermons,  as  well  as  his  other  religious  and  ascetic  works 
show  a  glowing  imagination  and  deep  feeling:  they  are  less  addressed 
to  the  understanding  than  to  the  heart.  But  although  this  leaning 
and  his  love  of  mysticism  frequently  led  him  to  religious  sentimentality 
and  absurdities,  yet  he  never  sinks  down  to  the  level  of  some  modem 
mystic  divines.  Tauler  was  deeply  read  in  scholastic  philosophy,  and 
although  in  his  sermons  he  endeavours  to  steer  dear  of  it,  yet  they 
are  not  quite  free  from  sophistic  subtletiea,  and  there  are  passsges 
which  must  have  puzsled  more  than  enlightened  his  audienca  In  his 
love  of  truth,  and  the  earnestness  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  he  was  a  worthy  predecessor  of  Luther. 
Tauler's  influence  upon  the  Oerman  language  and  literature  has 
acquired  for  him  as  distinguished  a  place  in  the  history  of  Gkrman 
literature  as  that  which  he  occupies  among  divines.  In  his  time 
German  prose  scarcely  existed,  and  the  standard  of  sermon- writing  was 
very  low.  The  creation  of  a  prose  literature  belongs  almost  exclusively 
to  him :  his  style  seldom  aims  at  oratorical  beauty,  his  sentences  are 
short  and  abrupt,  but  always  full  of  meaning.  His  language,  which 
is  the  dialect  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  is  as  pure  as  can  be  expected.  It 
appears  that  Tauler  did  not  himself  write  his  sermons,  but  they  were 
taken  down  as  they  were  preached,  by  many  of  his  hearers.  We 
must  therefore  suppose  that  in  the  editions  which  were  published 
shortly  after  his  death,  the  form  has  been  somewhat  altered  by  tho 
editors.  The  first  edition  of  his  sermons  appeared  at  Leipzig,  4 to, 
1498,  under  the  following  title :  '  Sermon  dee  grossgelarten  in  gnaden 
erleuchteten  Doctoris  Jobannis  Tauleri  predigeir  ordens,  weisende  auff 
den  nehesten  waren  wegk,  yn  geiste  cau  wandem  duroh  ubersch- 
webenden  syn,  uuvoraoht  von  geistes  ynnige  vorwandelt  I  deutsch 
manchen  menschen  zu  selikeit.*  This  edition  was  followed  by  another 
at  Augsbttiff,  folio,  1508,  and  a  more  complete  one  at  Basel,  fol.,  1521. 
A  translation  of  these  sermons  into  the  dialect  of  Lower  Germany 
was  published  at  Halberatadt,  fol.,  1528,  and  another  into  High 
German  by  P.  J.  Spener,  at  Numberg,  4 to,  1688.  A  new  edition  in 
modem  High  Gkrman  was  published  at  Frankfurt^n-the-Main,  in  8 
vola.  8vo,  1825,  &a  The  moat  interesting  among  his  other  religious 
works  is  that  on  tho  imitation  of  the  life  of  Christy  '  Naohfolgung  des 
armen  Lebens  Christi,'  which  was  first  printed  at  Frankfurt  in  1621. 
The  most  recent  edition  is  that  by  Schlosser,  Frankf.,  1883.  A  collec- 
tion of  all  the  treatises  of  Tauler  was  commenced  in  1828,  at  Luzem, 
by  N.  Casseder,  but  only  two  volumes  have  appeared. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Tauler  were  translated  into  Latin  by  Lauren- 
tius  Surius,  fol.,  Cologne,  1548 ;  this  collection  has  been  reprinted  at 
Maoerata  and  Paris.  There  are  also  one  Italian  and  three  Dutch 
translations :  the  best  of  the  Dutch  translations  is  that  in  folio,  Ant- 
werp, 1685. 

A  list  of  the  works  of  Tauler,  together  with  the  whole  literature  on 
the  subject,  is  given  in  Jordan's  Lexicon  Deuttcker  Dichter  und  Pro- 
saUten,  vol  v.,  p.  1-9. 

TAURELLIUS,  L.    fToEKLLL] 

TAUSAN,  TAUSSEN,  or  TAGESEK,  JOHN,  the  first  Danish 
theologian  who  made  his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  the  Lutheran  reformation.  He  was  bom  in  1494  at  Birkinde,  a 
village  in  the  island  of  Fiinen.  After  he  had  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  the  convent  of  Antworskow,  he  wished  to  continue  his  studies 
at  some  university,  and  the  abbot  of  the  convent  fixed  upon  Cologne. 
Here  he  became  accidentally  acquainted  with  some  of  the  earliest 
works  of  Luther,  which  excited  in  him  such  a  desire  to  study  imder 
the  reformer,  that  he  defied  the  opposition  of  his  superiors,  and  went 
to  Witteoberg.  After  having  spent  some  time  here  he  went  to 
Rostock,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
Copenhagen,  to  undertake  the  office  of  teacher  in  one  of  the  public 
schools,  1521.  This  sphere  of  action  however  did  not  satisfy  him: 
his  wish  was  to  proclaim  the  new  doctrines,  which  he  thought  he 
could  do  more  effectually  if  he  withdrew  to  hia  former  convent  of 
Antworskow.  Here  he  gained  great  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  at 
first  endeavoured  privately  to  make  his  brother  monks  acquainted 
with  the  reformed  doctrines;  but  in  1524,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
abbot  being  absent,  Tausau  delivered  a  sermon,  which  produced  such 
an  effect  on  his  hearers,  that  most  of  the  monks  declared  themselves 
ready  to  abandon  their  old  belief.  The  excitement  and  disturbance 
arising  fhim  such  proceedings  led  to  Tausan  being  transferred  to 
another  convent  at  Wiborg,  where  however  he  persevered  in  his  exer- 
tions, and  again  gained  a  conaidorable  number  of  followers.  King 
Frederic  I.  of  Denmark,  who  vras  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
doctrines  of  the  German  reformers,  and  wished  to  favour  Tausan, 
sent  him,  in  1526,  a  letter  of  protection,  gave  him  the  title  of  court 
preacher,  and  assigned  to  him  a  church  at  Wiborg,  where  he  might 
preach  without  molestation.  The  bishop  of  this  place  opposed  him  in 
everything;  but  his  attempts  were  fruitless,  as  Tausan  was  supported 
by  the  sympathy  of  the  people.  The  disputes  between  the  two 
religious  parties  now  became  more  vehement  every  day ;  and  at  last 
the  king,  in  order  to  save  Tausan,  invited  him,  in  1529,  to  Copen- 
hagen, where  he  was  appointed  preacher  to  the  church  of  St^  Nicolas. 
The  reformation  in  Denmark,  the  seeds  of  which  had  thus  been  sown 
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made  gradual  and  steady  progress;  and  in  order  to  aeitle  the  queation 
permanently,  the  king  iaaued  a  command  that  deputies  of  the  Romaa 
CathoUoa  and  Protestants  should  appear  on  the  8th  of  September 
1580,  before  the  assembly  of  the  states,  and  explain  their  creeds  and 
points  of  dispute.  Tausan  and  the  principal  men  of  bis  party  were 
pnsenti  and  it  was  finally  settled  that  the  Frotestanta  should  preach 
and  propagate  their  doctriDea.  The  tranquillity  thus  restored  was 
interrupted  by  the  king's  death  in  1533,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
party,  and  more  especially  the  bishop  of  Roeskilde,  again  began  to 
trouble  Tauaan,  who  was  on  the  point  of  being  driven  out  of  his 
country.  For  a  time  he  absented  himself  from  Copenhagen;  but 
Protestantism  in  the  meanwhile  made  auoh  progress,  that  the  opposi- 
tion to  it  in  a  short  time  either  ceased  or  became  very  weak.  In  1587 
in  which  year  John  Bugenhagen  was  sent  by  Luther  to  Denmark  to 
assist  in  arranging  the  ecclesiastical  aflfairs  of  the  country,  Tausan  was 
appointed  preacher  and  lecturer  on  theology  at  Roeskilde ;  and  four 
years  later  he  was  made  bishop  of  Ripen,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
his  death,  on  the  9th  of  November  1561. 

Tausan  wrote  a  considerable  number  of  theological  works  in  Danish: 
some  of  them  are  controversial,  others  ezegetical,  and  a  third  class 
consists  of  translations  of  portions  of  the  Scripture  and  of  original 
hymna.  His  works,  as  weU  as  the  history  of  his  life,  show  that  he 
was  a  simple  and  straightforward  man;  but  in  talent  he  was  far 
inferior  to  the  great  reformera  who  were  his  contemporaries. 

(L.  Holberg,  Ddnnemarckitcke  Nwwegiache  Staats-und  Heichi-BU- 
torie,  p.  128,  &c.;  compare  Jocher,  AUgem.  OelehrUn-Lexic,  iv.»  p. 
1080,  &C.) 

TAVEIiNIER,  JEAN-BAPTISTE,  BARON  D'AUBONNE,  the  son 
of  an  Antwerp  engraver  who  had  settled  at  Paris  and  dealt  in  maps, 
was  bom  in  1605.  He  was  a  traveller  from  his  boyhood.  The  sight 
of  the  maps  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  conversation  of 
the  geographers  who  frequented  his  father's  shop,  inspired  him  wiUi  a 
passion  for  seeiug  foreign  countrie?,  which  he  soon  contrived  to  gratify, 
it  does  not  very  clearly  appear  by  what  means  or  in  what  capacity. 

Between  1620  and  the  close  of  1630  he  visited  most  of  the  oountries 
of  Europe  :  this  may  bo  considered  as  his  apprenticeship  to  the  pro- 
fession of  a  traveller.  Between  1630  and  1669  he  made  six  journeys 
to  the  East :  this  was  the  portion  of  his  life  devoted  to  productive 
toil  >The  story  of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  from  1670  to  1680, 
impresses  ua  with  the  idea  of  an  elastic  and  untired  spirit^  which, 
atimulated  in  part  by  his  dilapidated  fortune,  but  still  more  by  an 
incapacity  of  repose,  sunk  in  an  attempt  to  re-enter  that  world  of 
active  eiertion  in  which  his  place  had  been  occupied  by  vounger  men. 
To  appreciate  Tavemier,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  his  character  as  it 
displayed  itself  in  each  of  these  three  periods. 

He  appears  to  have  left  his  paternal  home  before  he  had  completed 
bis  fifteenth  year ;  for  he  tells  us  that  after  visiting  England,  Antwerp, 
Amsterdam,  Frankfurt-on-the-Main,  Augsburg,  and  Niimbeig,  he  was 
induced  by  what  he  heard  at  the  last-mentioned  place  of  the  mustering 
of  armies  in  Bohemia  to  repair  to  the  theatre  of  war.  About  a  day's 
journey  from  Niimberg  he  met  Colonel  Brener,  son  of  the  governor  of 
Vienna,  who  took  him  into  bis  service.  Tavemier  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Prague,  8th  of  November  1620.  Some  yeara  later  he  followed 
his  master  to  Vienna,  and  was  presented  by  him' to  his  uncle,  the 
govcmor  of  Raab,  at  that  time  viceroy  of  Hungary,  who  received  the 
young  Frenchman  into  his  family  in  the  capacity  of  a  page.  With 
this  nobleman  Tavemier  remained  four  years  and  a  half,  and  ultimately 
obtained  hia  dismissal  with  a  view  to  entering  the  service  of  the  Prince 
of  Mantua.  Something  appears  to  have  made  him  change  this  deter- 
mination ;  for  after  a  brief  stay  in  Mantua  he  left  it  about  Christmas 
1629,  and  after  making  a  short  tour  in  Italy,  and  viBitiog  his  friends 
at  Paris,  returned  to  Germany.  Duriog  the  summer  of  1629  he  made 
an  excursion  into  Poland,  on  his  return  from  which  he  attached  him- 
self for  a  short  time  to  the  family  of  Colonel  Butler,  **  who  afterwarda 
killed  Wallenatein."  Hearing  a  report  that  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  XL,  (afterwards  emperor  himself,  with  the  title  of 
Ferdinand  III.)  was  to  be  crowned  kiug  of  the  Romana  in  Regena- 
burg,  Tavemier,  who  bad  been  present  at  that  prince's  election  aa  king 
of  Hungary  (1625)  and  his  ooronation  as  king  of  Bohemia  (1627), 
wished  to  be  present  at  thia  third  solemnity  also,  and  with  this  view 
threw  up  his  appointment  (whatever  it  was)  in  BuUer'a  household. 

Tavemier  baa  nowhere  explicitly  stated  what  were  his  rank  and 
occupations  while  he  led  this  unsettled  life.  No  expression  escapes 
him  to  intimate  that  he  at  any  time  found  himself  at  a  loss  for  money. 
The  appointment  of  page  in  the  family  of  a  nobleman  holding  the 
high  office  of  viceroy  of  Hungary  was  generally  the  first  step  to  the 
command  of  a  troop.  Tet  there  is  a  vagueness  in  the  language  of 
Tavemier  while  speaking  of  this  part  of  hia  history,  which  leads  ua  to 
suspect  that  hb  station  was  more  of  a  menial  character.  His  lively 
and  enterprising  disposition  seems  however  to  have  nutde  him  agenend 
favourite,  and  hia  power  of  expressing  himself — ^not  very  elegantly,  if 
we  are  to  judge  from  his  French,  yet  intelligibly— in  aeveral  European 
languages,  rendered  him  an  eligible  attendant  Hia  position  waa  moat 
probably  that  of  one  of  the  ready-handed,  quick-witted,  not  over- 
scmpulous  attendants,  with  whom  men  of  high  rank  in  that  age  found 
it  necessary  to  surround  themselvea.  From  bints  dropped  in  different 
parts  of  his  travels,  it  is  highly  probable  that  he  had  picked  up  some 
money  in  the  wars ;  he  had  acquired  acme  knowledge  of  the  militaiy 


art;  he  knew  aomethingof  watchmaking  and  jewelleiy;  and,  above 
all^  he  had  leamed  to  shift  for  himself.  Beyond  suoh  a  general 
acquaintance  with  mapa  and  geography  as  he  had  picked  up  in  his 
father's  ahop,  he  possessed  no  literary  or  scientific  attainments;  and 
his  tastes  and  habits  were  those  of  the  young  rufflers  of  his  age.  A 
naturally  frank  and  kindly  though  somewhat  boisterous  temper  had 
done  much  to  neutralise  the  worst  impressions  of  the  lax  school  in 
which  he  had  been  educated. 

After  Buch  preliminary  training,  and  with  a  character  thus  £sr 
developed,  Tavemier  commenced  his  travels  in  the  east  He  had 
already  been  turning  his  eyes  in  that  direction,  and  making  interest  to 
be  received  into  the  suite  of  a  new  ambassador  the  emperor  was  about 
to  despatch  to  the  grand  seignior,  when  the  confidential  agent  of 
Richelieu,  Father  Joseph,  who  had  known  him  at  Paris,  proposed  that 
he  should  accompany  two  young  French  noblemen  who  were  travelling 
to  Palestine  by  the  way  of  Constantinople.  Tavemier  closed  with 
the  offisr,  and  in  company  with  his  employers  reached  that  city  during 
the  winter  of  1630-31.  A  recent  biographer  has  stated  that  he  began 
his  first  journey  in  1680  :  the  origin  of  the  mistake  ia  as  apparent  aa 
that  it  is  a  mistake.  Tavemier  says^  "after  the  ceremony  of  the  coro- 
nation  waa  finished,"  and  Ferdinand  III.  was  not  crowned  king  of  the 
Romana  till  December  1636.  Tavemier  gives  no  dates  in  the 
account  of  his  first  journey;  but  wo  know  that  ho  embarked  at 
Marseille  for  his  second  in  September  1638  ;  and  we  also  know  that 
he  arrived  at  Rome  on  his  return  from  his  first  voyage  on  the  day  of 
Easter.  He  waa  detained  eleven  months  at  Constantinople,  waiting 
for  a  caravan,  and  seven  weeks  by  a  severe  attack  of  si(^eftB  at 
Aleppo ;  so,  if  we  assume  he  set  out  from  liegensburg  in  December 
1636,  we  have  only  three  months  left  for  the  overland  joumty  from 
Regensburg  to  Dresden,  Vienna,  Constantinople,  Erzeroum,  Tabriz, 
Ispahan,  Baghdad,  Aleppo,  and  Scanderoon,  and  the  voyage  from 
Scanderoon  to  Rome.  It  is  impossible  that  Taveroier's  first  journey 
could  have  been  subsequent  to  Ferdinand's  coronation  as  king  of  the 
Romans.  But  a  strong  efibrt  was  made  by  that  prince's  father  to  have 
him  crowned  at  the  close  of  the  diet  held  at  Regensburg  in  1630 ;  and 
Tavemier,  writing  from  memory  forty  years  later,  may  have  imagined 
that  the  festivities  he  witnessed  at  that  time  were  in  honour  of  a 
coronation  which  was  expected  to  take  place,  but  did  not  Two 
passages  in  his  Travel*  seem  to  place  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  visit 
to  Regensburg  which  led  to  his  first  journey  took  place  in  1630.  In 
his  first  volume  (p.  689  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1676)  the  expression 
occurs,  "in  1632  on  the  road  from  Ispahan  to  Bagdat"  He  only 
travelled  that  road  once,  and  that  was  on  his  return  from  his  first 
expedition  into  Persia.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  figure  in  a  book  not  very  correctly  priuted ;  but  in  the  account 
of  his  first  journey  to  Ispahan  he  mentions  having  Been  at  Tocat  the 
vizir,  who  was  executed  a  few  days  later,  after  being  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Baghdad.  This  can  only  refer  to  Khoarew  Paaha,  executed 
there  about  the  end  of  April  1632. 

Thia  date  being  ascertained,  the  chronology  of  the  ensuing  forty 
years  of  Tavemier  s  life  may  be  gleaned  from  his  travels  with  tolerable 
accuracy.  He  began  his  first  journey  to  the  east  from  Regensburg  in 
Deoember  1630,  penetrated  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  Tabriz  to 
lapahan,  and  returned  by  Baghdad  and  Aleppo  to  Europe  early  in  the 
aummer  of  1633.  From  this  date  till  the  commencement  of  hia  second 
voyage  his  history  would  be  a  oomplete  blank  had  he  not  told  in  a 
parenthesis  that  he  was  appointed  comptroller  in  the  houaehold  of  the 
Duo  d'Orl^ans^  who  gave  him  leave  of  abeence  during  his  journeys  to 
the  east  On  the  13th  of  September  1638  he  embarked  at  Marseille 
in  a  Dutch  vessel,  and,  landing  at  Seanderoon,  proceeded  by  way  of 
Aleppo  and  the  Qreat  Desert  west  of  the  Euphrates  to  Basra.  There 
he  embarked  in  a  vessel  sailing  to  Ormuz,  and,  landing  at  Bushire, 
proceeded  through  Shiraz  to  Ispahan.  After  some  stay  in  that  capital, 
ne  travelled  by  Shiraz  and  Lars  to  Gombroon,  where  he  embarked  for 
Surat  He  visited  Agra  on  this  occasion ;  but  here  again  we  are  at  a 
loss  for  datea  to  enable  us  to  trace  his  routes.  We  only  know  that  he 
passed  through  Burhampore  on  his  return  from  Agra  to  Surat  in  1641 ; 
that  he  visited  Goa,  and  returned  to  Surat  by  land  about  the  end  of 
that  year ;  and  that  he  was  at  Ahmedabad,  either  going  to  or  returning 
from  Agra,  in  1642.  Tliat  he  had  revisited  Ispahan  in  the  interval  is 
not  improbable,  aince  he  saya  that  **  for  six  journeys  which  I  have 
made  between  Paris  and  Ispahan,  I  have  made  twice  as  many  from 
Ispahan  to  Agra  and  other  parts  of  the  Greal  Mogul'a  dominions." 
He  waa  at  Ispahan  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1642,  and  probably 
Boon  after  returned  to  France.  On  his  third  voyage  he  took  with  him 
the  brother  already  alluded  to,  and  left  Paris  on  the  6th  of  Deoember 
1643.  This  time,  after  visitmg  Ispahan  aa  usual,  he  embaxked  at 
Gombroon  lor  India.  In  January  1646  he  left  Surat  on  an  excursion 
to  the  diamond>minea  near  Gk>lconda.  In  January  1648  he  made  a 
TOjage  by  sea  to  Gk>a;  and  in  April  of  the  aame  year  be  embarked  at 
Mingvela  for  Batavia,  whence  he  retumed  to  Europe  in  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  1649.  Tavemier^s  fourth  journey  occupied  him  from  the  18th 
of  June  1651,  when  he  set  out  from  Pans,  till  1655.  On  this  occasion 
he  proceeded  from  Persia  to  Maaulipatan  in  May  1652 ;  he  reviaited 
the  diamond-minea  near  Golconda  in  1663 ;  and  in  1654  he  travelled 
from  Ormuz  to  Kerman,  and  after  spending  three  montha  there  took 
the  route  of  Vaad  to  Isp^an,  and  retumed  to  Europe  by  Smyrna. 
Hia  fifth  journey  was  begun  in  February  1656.    He  was  at  Agra  in 
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1659,  but  we  are  afe  a  \om  for  other  dates  in  this  joumey.  The  dzth 
und  last  expedition  that  Taveraier  made  to  the  eaet  was  begun  in 
November  1663  and  was  terminated  in  1669.  The  most  important 
novelty  of  this  journey  was  his  tour  through  the  province  of  Bengal 
as  far  as  Dacca,  which  ocoupied  him  from  November  1665  till  July  or 
August  1666.  He  was  at  Ispahan  in  July  1667,  and  on  his  return  to 
Europe  visited  Constantinople  for  the  seoond  time. 

The  very  unsatisfactory  arrangement  adopted  in  the  narrative  of , 
Tavemier's  journeys  has  rendereid  it  advisable  to  extract  from  it  the 
preceding  incomplete  chronology  of  them.  His  first  publication  was 
an  account  of  the  interior  of  the  seraglio  at  Constantinople,  <  Nouvelle  | 
Relation  de  rintdrieur  du  Serail,'  publiBhed  at  Paris,  in  a  thin  4to 
volume,  in  1675.  This  was  followed  by  an  account  of  his  travels, 
'  Six  Voyages  en  Turquie,  en  Peree,  et  aux  lodes/  also  at  Paris,  in  two 
quarto  volumes,  in  1676..  A  third  volume  was  added  in  1679,  containing 
an  account  of  Japan  and  the  origin  of  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
in  these  islands ;  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  deputies  from 
the  king  and  the  French  company  of  the  Indies  both  in  Persia  and 
India ;  observations  on  the  oommeroe  of  the  East  Indies ;  aoeount  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tunquin ;  account  of  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in 
Asia. 

In  preparing  the  account  of  the  teraglio  and  the  two  first  volumes 
of  his  Travels,  Tavemier  employed  Cbappuzeau,  a  dull  and  unintel- 
ligent writer :  the  memoirs  conteined  in  the  third  volume  were  pre- 
pared by  Lfachapelle,  secretary  to  the  president  Lamaignon.  The 
account  of  the  seraglio,  and  the  contents  of  the  third  volume  of  the 
travels,  are  partly  memoirs  compiled  from  the  information  of  others, 
and  partly  more  fiill  expositions  of  topics  touched  upon  in  his  narra- 
tive.  It  is  to  the  first  two  volumes  of  Tavemier's  travels  that  we 
must  look  for  such  information  of  the  countries  he  visited,  the  time 
he  spent  in  Uiem,  and  the  adventures  he  enoountered,  as  is  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  determine  what  he  witnessed  himself,  what  he  learned 
from  the  report  of  others,  how  far  his  informants  were  worthy  of 
belief,  and  how  far  he  was  qualified  to  tmderstand  their  communica- 
tions. But  the  arrangement  of  these  two  volumes  is  the  very  worst 
that  could  be  conceived  for  supplying  satisfactory  information  upon 
these  heads.  The  first  volume  professes  to  give  an  account  of  the 
various  routes  by  which  the  Parisian  traveller  can  reach  Constanti- 
nople, Ispahan,  and  the  Persian  Oulf.  It  is  arranged  as  a  rotUier;  the 
result  of  all  Tavemier's  observations  upon  each  line  of  road  is  given 
at  once,  and  it  is  only  from  incidental  remarks  that  we  leam  when 
and  in  what  direction  he  travelled  it  His  remarks  upon  the  customs, 
government,  and  commerce  of  the  difi«rent  countries  are  thrown  into 
intercalary  chapters.  A  similar  arrangement  is  adopted  in  his  seoond 
volume,  which  contains  the  fruits  of  his  observations  in  the  south  of 
India,  in  the  region  between  Surat  and  Delhi,  in  Bengal,  and  in  the 
Dutch  possessions  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  The  work  is  neither 
ft  systematic  account  of  the  geography  and  statistics  of  the  counMes 
in  which  Tavemier  travelled,  nor  is  it  a  personal  narrative  of  the 
traveller.  It  is  an  ill-digested  and  unsatisfactory  attempt  to  comUne 
both. 

Yet  are  the  four  volumes  we  have  mentioned  full  of  available 
matter,  both  for  the  historian  and  the  geographer.  The  former  will 
find  in  it  the  fraits  of  the  forty  years'  experience  and  observation  of  a 
European  merchant  in  Turkey,  Persia,  India,  and  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelago, in  the  17th  century.  Tavemier  did  not  possess  either  the 
intellect  or  the  education  of  Thdvenot  and  Bemier,  but  his  opportu- 
nities of  observation  were  more  varied  and  protracted.  He  was  a 
part  of  that  commercial  enterprise  and  rivalry  of  which  they  were 
only  spectators.  He  is  himself  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  adventurers 
who  at  that  time  managed  the  commerce  of  Europe  with  the  Eost. 
His  unconscious  revelations  of  his  own  character  may  be  relied  upon, 
and  the  naivete  with  which  they  are  made  encourages  us  to  believe 
what  he  tells  us  of  others.  His  statements  have  not  paned  unchal- 
lenged :  they  wounded  the  national  pride  of  the  Dutch  too  sorely  to 
be  left  ivithout  a  reply,  and  the  partisan  feelings  of  the  Protestant 
literati  of  Europe  induced  them  to  embrace  the  cause  of  Holland,  in 
opposition  to  the  prot^g^  of  Louis  XIT.  Even  the  Roman  CathoUo 
literati  took  little  interest  in  a  writer  who  frankly  confessed  that  he 
saw  nothing  interesting  or  valuable  in  the  plain  of  Troy  or  the  rains 
of  Persepolis.  And  yet  notwithstanding  the  violent  attacks  of  the 
Dutch  and  Oalvinirt  writers,  the  silence  of  others,  and  even  of  him- 
self (for  Tavemier  did  not  engage  in  a  controversy),  not  one  material 
assertion  he  made  has  been  disproved.  Unfriendly  criticism  has  been 
oonflned  to  the  remark  that  many  of  his  atatcments  regarding  the 
Dutch  are  trivial,  and  betray  a  littleness  of  mind  :  this  may  be,  but 
they  are  not  the  less  characteristic  for  that  reason.  Taveraier^s 
accounts  of  the  principal  objects  of  Oriental  commerce  in  his  day,  of 
the  leading  markets  and  routes  of  trade,  of  the  money  of  the  diflferent 
countries,  and  the  state  of  the  exchanges,  are  more  tail  and  intelli- 
gible than  those  we  find  in  any  other  cotemporary  writer.  His 
success  in  titde  afibrds  a  guarantee  of  the  correctness  of  the  opinions 
he  states.  We  have  collated  his  routes,  whenever  tiiis  was  possible, 
with  those  of  recent  travellers,  and  have  found  them  in  general  so 
aoonnte,  that  they  may  be  relied  upon  for  the  purposes  of  comparative 
geography,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  as  aflbrding  information  regard- 
Bg  traota  which  have  not  been  visited  since  his  time.  Tavemier^s 
noooM  «l  the  route  from  Casvin  to  India  by  Candahar,  and  of  the 


provinoes  to  the  north  of  Erivan,  leave  a  favourable  impression  of  his 
talent  for  extracting  information  from  the  native  authorities.  He  has 
been  accused  of  plagiarism,  principally  because  of  the  striking  coin- 
cidence between  his  account  of  the  Ouebrea  of  Kerman,  publi^ed  in 
1676,  and  that  which  Louis  Moreri  published  in  1671  from  the  papers 
of  Father  Gabriel  de  Chinon.  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  Moreri's 
publication  is  lucidly  arranged  and  neatly  expressed,  while  the  acoonut 
contained  in  Tavemier^s  travels  is  confused  and  miserable  in  point  of 
diction.  Had  it  been  taken  from  Moreri,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that 
the  latter  could  have  been  so  wretchedly  composed.  Add  to  this  that 
the  information  found  in  the  papers  of  Father  Gabriel  is  not  said  to 
have  been  the  fruit  of  personal  observation :  that  Tavemier  resided 
three  months  among  the  Guebres  at  Kirman,  and  had  frequent  dealings 
with  them  in  India  and  elsewhere;  that  he  and  Father  Gabriel 
repeatedlv  met  in  Persia;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  prieet  b 
quite  as  likely  to  have  derived  his  information  from  the  merchant  as 
otherwise.  In  judging  of  tbe  statements  made  by  Tavemier,  the 
school  in  which  be  was  trained,  and  his  personal  character  as  it  appears 
from  his  own  story,  must  always  be  kept  in  view.  He  had  no  know- 
ledge of  or  taste  for  science  and  literature,  for  art,  or  antiquarian 
reaearch.  He  acted  upon  impulse,  and  his  instincts  were  love  of 
travelling,  and  desire  to  acquire  money  for  the  sake  of  spending  it  in 
feasting  and  personal  display.  A  diamond  was  a  more  interesting 
object  to  htm  than  the  mysterious  remains  of  Tchelminar.  He  bad 
no  very  nice  or  i-efined  sense  of  honour,  but  he  was  frank  and 
veracious,  and  little  inclined  to  deck  himself  with  stolen  feathers  of 
literature ;  possibly  because  he  could  not  appreciate  their  value. 

In  this  review  we  have  been  obliged  to  anticipate  that  part  of  the 
history  of  the  third  period  of  Tavemier's  life,  which  relates  to  what 
may  be  called  his  literary  laboura.  We  are  thus  enabled  to  abridge 
the  sequel  of  our  narrative.  On  Tavemier's  return  from  his  sixth 
joumey  he  was  presented  with  lettres  de  noblesse,  by  Louis  XIV.,  and 
purchased  about  the  same  time  the  barony  of  Aubonne  in  the  Pais  de 
Vaud.  When  his  travels  were  published,  they  were,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated above,  fiercely  attacked;  in  particular,  most  virulently  by 
Jurieu,  in  his  'Esprit  de  M.  Amauld'  (December  1684);  more  tem- 
perately and  with  a  greater  parade  of  evidence  by  Henrick  van  Quel- 
lenburgh,  in  '  Vindicisa  Batavicie*  (Amsterdam  1684).  Tavemier  made 
no  reply.  Bajle  has  given  a  characteristic  account  of  his  conduct 
relative  to  the  publication  of  Jurieu,  which  was  rather  a  libel  than  a 
criticism.  "  He  made  a  noise  in  the  tavems  and  streets,  he  threatened 
and  even  named  the  day  and  hour  when  he  would  apply  to  the  Wal- 
loon consistory  of  Rotterdam  to  demand  execution  of  the  canonical 
laws  against  the  minister  who  had  dishonoured  him  :  but  his  threaten- 
ings  came  to  nothing,  he  retired  very  peaceably,  and  never  commenced 
any  prosecution  at  all."  The  misconduct  of  a  nephew,  to  whom  he 
had  intrasted  the  management  of  his  afihirs  in  the  Levant,  obliged 
him  to  seU,  some  time  previous  to  16S8,  his  hotel  in  Paris  and  his 
estate  of  Aubonne.  He  retirrd  first  into  Switzerland,  and  sub- 
sequently to  Berlin,  where  he  was  nominated  by  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg director  of  a  projected  East  India  Company.  From  tbe  time 
of  his  first  joumey  he  had  regretted  being  prevented  from  carrying 
into  execution  a  design  which  he  then  entertained  of  returning  from 
Persia  through  the  Kussian  dominions.  His  new  appointment  afTorded 
him  an  excuse  and  opportunity  for  msking  that  journey,  and  he  set 
out  to  tratel  to  the  East  Indies  across  Rnssli  in  1688.  He  was  taken  ill 
on  the  way  and  died  at  Copenhagen  (Bayle  says  at  Moscow),  July,  1689. 

{Let  tix  Voyages  de  Jean  Bajuute  Tavemier,  Eeuyer  Baron  d^ Aubonne, 
en  T^rquie,  en  Perse,  et  aux  Indes,  h  Paris,  4 to,  1676-79;  V Esprit  de 
M.  Amaidd,  iiri  dcs  ierits  de  lui  et  de  ses  disciples,  Deventer,  12mo, 
]  684 ;  Henrick  van  Quellenburgh,  Vindicice  Baiavicce,  ofte  Refutatie 
van  het  Tractaet  van  J,  B.  Tavemier,  Chevalier,  Baron  d^ Aubonne, 
Amsterdam,  4to,  1684;  Bayle,  v.  'Tavemier;'  Biographie  Universdley 
V. '  Tavemier,  Jean  Baptiste,'  par  Weiss.) 

*TATLER,  FREDERICK,  was  bom  near  Elstree,  Hertfordshire,  in 
1804.  Having  early  acquired  notice  in  the  art-circles  of  the  metropolis 
by  his  sketches  and  drawings,  especially  of  animals,  he  was  elected  first 
an  associate  and  in  1886  a  member  of  the  old  Society  of  Painters  in 
WaterColours.  In  the  gallery  of  that  society  his  pictures  soon  secured 
him  a  considerable  measure  of  popularity ;  and  amid  all  the  fluctua- 
tions of  taste  and  luhion  in  art  during  the  nast  quarter  of  a  century 
he  has  maintained  his  place  in  the  general  estimation  as  one  of  the 
most  original  and  brilliant  of  English  water-colour  pointers.  At  first, 
Mr.  Taylor  painted  a  g^od  deal  in  conjunction  with  George  Barrett,  he 
fumishing  the  figures  to  that  painter's  landscapes,  as  Sidney  Cooper 
has  occasionally  furnished  the  figures  to  the  landscapes  of  Lee,  and 
Andsell  to  those  of  Creswiok ;  but  since  Mr.  Barrett's  death  Mr.  Tayler 
has  painted  alone.  His  pictures  have  been  very  largely  drawn  from 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  embracing  Highland  peasants  and  sportsmen, 
ponies,  dogs,  and  deer,  in  various  scenes,  occupations,  and  circum- 
stanees ;  and  few  painters  have  shown  themselves  more  familiar  with 
the  Scotch  mountains,  moors,  and  lakes,  or  more  at  home  in  the 
*  bothies.'  Another  fkvourite  class  of  subjects  consists  of  hunting  and 
hawking  parties  in  the  costume  of  the  latter  half  of  the  17th  and  the 
first  hau  of  the  18th  century,  vrhich  his  knowledge  of  horses  and  dogs, 
and  his  tact  in  costume  enabled  him  to  paint  with  great  spirit  and 
fitdlity :  a  series  of  lithographic  copies  of  his  sketches  has  made  his 
skill  in  these  classes  of  sobjeeta  widely  known.    One  of  Mr.  Tajlei^s 
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Ui^geib  and  moat  important  pictttrcs  is  'The  Highland  Larder — 
Weighing  the  Stag,*  which  has  been  excellently  engniTed  in  mezzotint 
by  Mr.  C.  LewiB.  The  '  FeBtival  of  the  Popinjay/  '  Morning  of  the 
12th  of  Auguet— Unkennelling  the  Hounda,'  *  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield'a 
Family  going  to  Church/  ko,,  are  among  the  beat  known  of  hia  larger 
compositions.  His  etchings  and  book  illustrations  are  popular. 
♦TAYLOR,  ALFRED  SWAINE.    [See  vol.  vi.  col.  1027.] 

TAYLOR,  BROOK.  Referring  to  the  Abts  and  Soiencxs  Division 
of  our  work  for  an  aoooont  of  Tatlor*b  Theorem,  and  of  the  methods 
of  algebraical  development  which  are  the  consequences  of  it,  we  here 
confine  our  attention  to  such  points  in  the  history  of  Taylor  himself 
and  that  of  his  theorem,  as  can  be  recovered  from  the  neglect  into 
which  they  have  fallen,  at  least  in  this  country. 

Nothing  is  said  of  Brook  Taylor  in  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,'  or 
Martin's  'Biographia  Philosophioa ; *  and  Hutton,  &c.,  give  nothing  but 
the  date  of  his  birth  and  death,  entrance  into  college  and  the  Royal 
Society.  The  '  Biographic  Universelle '  was  the  first  work  which  gave 
any  detail  of  his  life,  and  this  is  due  to  the  following  circumstance : — 
In  1790,  some  members  of  the  Frenoh  Academy,  struck  with  the 
scantiness  of  the  existing  information  relative  to  so  celebrated  a  man,  re- 
quested Mr.  W.  Seward  to  make  some  inquiry  on  the  subject  in  England. 
This  gentleman  applied  to  Sir  William  Young,  Brook  Taylor^s  grandson, 
who  accordingly  drew  up  an  account  of  his  ancestor  from  family 
materials,  and  printed  and  circulated  it  privately.  This  account, 
which  was  not  published,  was  entitled  '  Contemplatio  Philosophica,  a 
posthumous  work  of  the  late  Brook  Taylor,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  some  time 
secretary  of  the  Royal  Society.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Life  of  the 
author,  by  his  grandson.  Sir  William  Young,  Bart.,  F.RS.,  A.S.S.,  with 
an  appendix,  containing  sundry  original  papers,  &c.,  London,  printed 
by  W.  Bulmer  and  Ca,  Shakspeare  Printing-office,  1793.'  The  account 
given  by  Prony  in  the  'Biographic  Universelle'  (1826)  is,  we  are 
almost  sure,  one  drawn  up  at  the  time  from  Sir  W.  Young^s  manu- 
script account  as  forwarded  to  Paris;  with  parenthetical  sentences 
inserted  just  before  publication.  It  is  from  this  work  that  the  following 
account  is  taken,  as  to  the  facts  of  his  private  life : — 

Brook  Taylor  was  bom  at  Edmonton,  August  18, 1685,  and  was  the 
son  of  John  Taylor,  of  Bifrons  House  in  Kent,  by  Olivia,  daughter  of 
Sir  Nicholas  Tempest,  of  Durham,  Baronet.  John  Taylor  was  the 
son  of  Nathaniel,  who,  to  use  a  phrase  of  his  own  diary,  "  togged  and 
wrestled  with  the  Lord  in  prayer/'  and  was  member  (elected  by 
Cromwell's  summons)  for  the  county  of  Bedford  in  the  (Barebones) 
parliament  of  1653.  Brook  Taylor's  father  was  the  most  despotic  of 
parents :  his  son  was  educated  at  home,  where,  besides  enough  of  the 
usual  learning  to  enable  him  to  begin  residence  at  St  John's  Cam- 
bridge in  1701,  he  became  excellent  both  in  music  and  painting. 
"  His  numerous  family  were  generally  proficient  in  music,  but  the 
domestic  hero  of  the  art  was  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  In  a  laige 
family  picture  he  is  represented,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  sitting  in  the 
centra  of  his  brothers  and  sisters,  the  two  elder  of  whom  crown  him 
with  laurel  bearing  the  insignia  of  harmony/'  The  paintings  of  the 
future  writer  on  perspective  are  represented  as  not  needing  the 
allowance  always  made  for  amateurs,  but  as  capable  of  bearing  tne 
closest  scrutiny  of  artists.  At  Cambridge  he  applied  himself  to 
mathematics,  and  acquired  early  the  notice  of  Keil,  Machin,  and 
others.  His  first  writing  was  on  the  centre  of  oscillation,  in  1708,  as 
appears  by  a  letter  to  Keil,  (afterwards  given  in  'Phil  Trans./  1713, 
Ko.  337).  In  1709  he  took  the  degree  of  LL.a,  in  1714  that  of 
LL.D. :  in  1712  he  was  elected  to  the  Royal  Society.  As  yet  he  had 
published  nothing :  his  letters  to  Machin  (preserved  in  ms  family), 
from  1709  to  1712,  treat  of  various  subjects;  and,  in  particular, 
contain  a  solution  of  KepWs  problem.  We  may  here  conveniently 
put  together  a  complete  list  of  his  works. 

In  tho  '  Philosophical  Transactions,'  1712  (No.  836),  On  the  ascent 
of  water  between  two  glass  planes;  1713  (No.  387),  On  the  oentre  of 
oscillation ;  also  on  the  motion  of  a  vibrating  string :  in  the  same 
year,  a  paper  on  Music,  not  printed.  1713  (No.  344),  Account  of 
experiment  made  with  Hawksbee  on  the  law  of  attraction  of  the 
magnet  1717  (No.  352),  Method  of  Approximation  to  the  roots  of 
equations ;  (No.  353),  Appendix  to  Montmort  on  infinite  series ; 
(No.  854),  Solution  of  a  problem  proposed  by  Leibnitz.  1719 
(No.  360),  Reply  to  the  aocusations  of  John  BemouUL  1721  (Na 
367),  Propositions  on  the  parabolic  motion  of  projectiles;  (No. 
368),  Experiments  on  magnetism.  1728  (No.  876),  On  the  expan- 
sion of  the  thermometer.  Besides  these,  the  separate  publications 
are: — 

1716.  Methodus  inoremantorum  direota  et  inveru.  LondinL— 1715. 
Linear  perspective,  or  a  new  method  of  representing  justly  all  manner 
of  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye  in  all  situations.  London. — 1719. 
New  principles  of  Linear  perspective,  or  the  art  of  designing  on  a 
plane  the  representations  of  ail  sorts  of  objects  in  a  more  general 
and  simple  method  than  has  been  done  before.  London.  A  diiOferent 
work  from  the  former :  its  second  edition  (called  the  third,  by  an 
obvious  mistake)  bears  *  revised  and  corrected  by  John  Colson, 
London,  1749.'  Joshua  Kirby's  well-known  work,  though  called 
Brook  Taylor'a  perspective,  is  not  an  edition  of  Taylor,  but  a  new 
work  founded  on  his  methods. 

In  January  1714,  he  was  bhosen  asoretary  of  the  Boyal  Sodety.  In 
1716,  he  visited  his  friends  Montmort  and  Conti  «t  Pads.    He  bad 


just  had  a  warm  correBpondenoe  with  the  former  on  the  Newtoniss 
doctrine,  and  on  the  tenets  of  Malebranche.  His  posthumous  work,  or 
rather  tract,  the '  Contemplatio  Philosophies,'  seems  to  oontain  hii 
latest  thoughts  on  the  opinions  of  Madebranche  and  Leibiiitz.  In 
France  he  formed  the  aoquaintauce  of  Bishop  Bossuet  and  Lord  and 
Lady  Bolingbroke,  with  sll  of  whom  Sir  W.  Toung  has  printed 
some  of  the  correspondence.  He  returned  to  England  in  Febmsjy 
1717;  but  his  health  was  now  impaired,  and,  throwing  ap  the  seoe- 
taryship  in  October  1718,  he  retired  to  Aix-la^Chapelle.  On  retuniiog 
to  England  early  in  1719,  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  the  mathe- 
matics almost  entirely ;  among  his  papers  of  this  period  are  essays  oa 
Jewish  Sacrifices,  and  on  the  lawfulness  of  eating  blood.  At  the  end 
of  1720  he  went  to  visit  Lord  Bolingbroke  at  La  Sonroe,  near  Orlesni, 
and  returned  to  England  in  1721.  After  the  middle  of  this  year  be 
wrote  nothing  for  publication,  nor  could  his  g^mdson  find  anyUucg  of 
a  mathematical  character  among  his  papera,  with  the  exception  oS 
reference  to  a  treatise  on  logarithms,  which  it  seems  he  placed  in  ths 
hands  of  his  friend  Lord  Paisley  (afterwards  Abereom)  to  prqMie  far 
the  press,  but  which  was  never  printed. 

At  the  end  of  1721  he  married  a  young  lady  of  small  fortune,  s 
circumstance  which  occasioned  a  rupture  with  his  fatho*.  S<a» 
months  after  his  marriage,  and  when  there  appeared  hope  of  issue,  his 
wife  was  informed  that  the  birth  of  a  son  would  probably  accompM 
a  reconciliation  between  her  husband  and  his  father.  On  this  ibe 
fixed  her  mind  with  such  earnestness,  that  on  finding  herself  in  doe 
time  actually  delivered  of  a  son,  she  "  literally  died  of  joy :  "*  the  infiat 
also  perished.  This  melancholy  event  led  to  the  reconciliation  tbe 
hope  of  which  had  caused  it,  but  not  till  the  autumn  of  1728.  Dr. 
Taylor  returned  to  his  father's  house,  and  in  1725,  with  hia  £sthei^i 
consent,  married  the  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  proprietor.  In  1729 
he  succeeded  to  the  family  estate  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  in  th« 
following  year  his  wife  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  afterwardi 
tbe  mother  of  the  writer  of  the  memoir  from  which  we  cite.  This 
blow  was  fatal;  Lord  Bolingbroke,  now  settled  again  in  England, 
endeavoured  to  divert  the  thoughts  of  his  friend  by  indumng  him  to 
pasa  some  time  in  his  house,  but  in  about  a  year  after  the  stroke, 
Dr.  Taylor  died  of  decline  (in  London,  we  suppose),  December  2J, 
1731,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Saint  Anne'a,  Soho.  Tb 
family  estate  of  Bifrons  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  deaoendanti  of 
his  brother  Herbert. 

We  shall  dismiss  other  points  with  brief  notice,  and  as  well  kncwiL 
in  order  to  come  to  the  history  of  the  theorem  :  such  are  the  celebhtj 
of  Taylor's  solution  of  the  problem  of  vibrating  chords,  tiie  qne^itioat 
he  proposed  to  the  foreign  mathematicians  in  the  war  of  probleon, 
his  answer  to  those  of  Leibnitz,  the  accusation  of  pli^iarism  msde 
against  him  by  John  Bernoulli,  and  his  reply.  With  reference  to  tlw 
Celebrated  works  on  perspective,  the  first  was  mathematical,  tbe 
second  intended  for  artists  who  hardly  knew  anything  of  geometiy. 
Bernoulli  ohaxged  Taylor  with  having  taken  hia  method  from  another, 
and  Prony  states  that  it  is  in  fact  the  one  given  by  Ouido  Ubskii, 
though  he  thinks  Taylor  could  not  have  seen  that  method.  The  work 
referred  to  is  '  Quidi  Ubaldi  Perspective  Libri  Sex,'  Pisauri,  16iX, 
at  which  we  have  looked  in  consequence.  Nothing  is  more  easy  tbsa 
assertion  about  old  books :  if  Prony  had  really  looked  attentiTely  at 
the  works  of  Ubaldi  and  of  Taylor  together,  he  would  have  seen  that 
whereas  Ubaldi's  work — the  very  tiUe  page  of  which  announces  by  s 
diagram  that  its  distinctive  feature  is  the  use  of  vanishing  points  all  st 
tbe  height  of  the  eye — only  introduced  the  use  of  vanishing  points  as 
to  lines  which  are  horiaontal  (the  picture  being  vertic^),  Tayli>r 
introduced  the  method  of  vanishing  pointa  for  all  lines  wbatsoeva. 
and  made  them  of  universal  application.  We  cannot  think  that  be 
had  never  seen  Ubaldi's  work :  a  man  of  learning,  an  artist  from  early 
youth,  was  not  likely  to  be  ignorant  of  so  celebrated  a  productioo. 
He  must  bave  seen,  and  genocalised,  the  method  given  by  Ubaldi  If 
indeed  any  one  between  the  two  is  asserted  to  have  a  claim,  tbat 
daim,  when  propoaed,  must  be  discussed :  but  a  general  charge  of 
plagiarism  from  John  Bernoulli  is  literally  no  more  than  a  record  of 
the  fact  that  the  party  accused  end  John  Bernoulli  had  had  n  quarrel, 
while  what  relatea  to  Ubaldi  is  only  so  far  true  in  that  Ubaldi  u^ed 
the  particular  and  Taylor  the  general  method.  It  is  not  credible 
that  Ubaldi  was  ignorant  of  the  general  propoaition,  or  if  he  were  so, 
Stevinus  f whose  * Sdsgraphia *  was  published  in  160S)  was  not; 
('  Sciagraphia,'  prop,  iii)  but  Stevinus  dQd  not  use  any  vanishing  points, 
except  those  of  hues  parallel  to  the  ground,  nor  Ubaldi  neither: 
while  Taylor  did  use  them,  which  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  his 
system.  Agsin,  it  is  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  Taylor's  origi- 
nality in  this  pointy  that  works  pubUshed  abroad  ahorUy  after  his 
time  do  not  oontain  it.  For  example,  the  '  Kuntgefasste  Einleitung 
Bur  Perspeotiv,  von  J.  C.  Bischo£^  1741,'  a  quarter  of  a  oentnry  after 
the  time  of  Taylor's  publication,  contains  no  use  of  vanishing  points 
except  at  the  height  of  the  eye. 

The '  Methodus  Incrementorum'  is  the  first  tieatise  in  which  what 
ii  at  this  day  called  the  calculus  of  finite  difierenoes  is  proposed  for 
consideration.  Besides  what  are  now  the  most  common  theorems  in 
this  subject^  there  are  various  purely  fiuxional  or  infinitesimal  theories, 
such  as  the  change  of  the  independent  variable  integrations,  J.  Ber- 
noulli's series^  &a,  and  various  applications  to  interpolation,  the 
vibrating  chord,  the  catenary,  dome,  oc,  oentre  of  oseiilation  and  per- 
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ciunon,  law  of  deniity  of  the  atmoBphere^  refiraotion  of  light.  The  fint 
enunciation  of  the  celebrated  theorem  ia  aa  follows : — 

Prop.  VIL    Thxor.  IIL 

Sint «  et  8  quantitatea  duso  variabilei,  qaarum  s  nniformiter  angetor 
per  data  inorementa 8,  et  sit  n s = v,  v — 1^\  \f — t  =  ^V,  et  aic poiT6. 

Turn  dico  quod  quo  tempore  s  crescendo*  fit  z-k-v,  a;  item  cresoendo  fiet 

•  •  • 

Corollary  L  ezpreBsea  the  oorreeponding  theorem  for  decrements. 

COBOLL.  IL 

Si  pro  loerementis  eyanetcentibua  acribantur  fluxionee  ipaia  propor- 
tiouales,  factia  jam  omnibus  ^\  ^v,  v,  jv,  ^^v,  &c.  sequalibuB  quo  tempore 
s  uniformiter  fluendo  fit  t-^-v  fiot  x, 

«+x  —  +  X :— +  « +  &0. 

U         1.283         1.2.88' 


▼el  mutato  signo  ipeiua  v,  quo  tempore  a  decroioendo  flet  a— «,  x  d» 
crcaoendo  fiet 

»— «  —  +  a:  — 7-  —  X +  fto. 

l8  L28S  1.2.888 

Taj  lor  does  not  make  much  use  of  hia  own  theorem  in  the  '  Methodua 
lucramentorum/  but  he  ahowa  his  command  over  it  in  the  paper  above 
cited  on  the  roota  of  equations,  in  which  he  extends  Newton's  method 
to  other  than  algebraical  equations. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  such  a  theorem  aa  that  of  Taylor, 
the  instant  it  was  proposed,  would  have  been  hailed  as  the  best  and 
most  useful  of  generalisations.  Instead  of  this,  it  sunk,  or  rather 
never  rose,  till  Lagrange  pointed  out  its  power.  This  is  perhaps  an 
assertion  which  some  may  doubt :  we  proceed  to  make  it  good.  The 
firat  criticism  upon  the  whole  work  (without  a  word  about  the  theorem) 
was  that  of  Leibnitz,  in  a  letter  to  John  Bernoulli  (June  1716,  voL  it, 
p.  380,  of  their  correspondence),  and  it  will  show  of  what  sort  of  view 
the  neglect  of  tlus  theorem  was  the  consequence.  The  translation  ia  as 
follows : — "  I  have  received  what  Taylor  calls  hia  '  Method  of  Incre- 
ments/ It  is  an  application  of  the  differential  aod  integral  calculua  to 
numbtra,  or  rather  to  general  magnitude,  Thua  the  English  have  placed 
the  horses,  according  to  the  proverb,  behind  the  oart.  I  began  the 
differential  calculua  from  series  of  numbers  ....  and  so  came  natu- 
rally from  the  general  calculus  to  the  special  geometricid  or  infinitesimal 
calculus.  They  proceed  the  other  way,  because  they  have  not  the  true 
method  of  investigation It  is  written  obscurely  enough."  Ber- 
noulli answers  (August  1716,  p.  389):— '^  I  have  at  length  received 
Taylor's  book.  What,  in  the  name  of  God,  does  the  man  mean  by  the 
darkness  in  which  he  involves  the  clearest  things  I  Ko  doubt  to  con- 
ceal his  habit  of  thieving :  aa  far  aa  I  can  make  it  out,  I  see  nothing  but 
what  he  has  stolen  from  me,  through  his  thick  doud  of  obscurity." 
The  notion  of  Leibnitz  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  and  is  not  quite 
extinct  in  our  own  day,  though  rapidly  expiring;  the  Differential 
Calculus  was  to  be  used  only  as  the  medium  in  which  pure  algebra 
was  to  be  applied  to  geometry  and  physica ;  and  even  a  generalisation 
of  existing  theorems,  expressed  in  the  language  of  that  Calculus,  was  a 
positively  erroneous  mode  of  proceeding. 

In  Britain,  two  really  great  disciples  of  Taylor,  soon  appeared, 
Stirling  and  Maolaurut.  The  first  (<  Meth.  Diff.,'  p.  102)  repeated 
the  theorem  as  given  by  Taylor  himself,  and  adds  that  Herman  had 
also  given  it  in  the  Appendix  to  his  'Phoronomia/  and  as  this  last 
work  was  published  in  1716,  were  Stirling's  assertion  true,  Herman 
must  probably  be  considered  an'  independent  inventor.  But  on 
examining  the  appendix  to  the '  Phoronomia  *  (p.  398),  to  which  Stirling 
refers,  we  find  only  the  theorem  in  book  v.,  lemma  3,  of  the  Prindpia* 
and  John  Bernoulli's  series  for  integration.  Maclaurin  ('Fluxions,' 
1742,  p.  610)  proved  Taylor's  theorem  again  in  the  way  which  has 
since  become  common.  But  both  Stirling  and  Maclaurin  use  only  a 
particular  ease  of  Taylor^s  theorem,  expanding  not  ^  (x-f-s),  but 
^  (0  +  8),  or  expanding  ^  in  powers  of  8.  Neither  thought  he  was 
doing  more  than  proving  Tayloi^s  theorem,  and  both  attribute  the 
result  to  Taylor.  Nevertheless  this  particular  case  has  been  since 
called  Bfadaurin's  theorem,  though,  if  not  Taylor's,  it  is  Stirling's. 
Kadaurin's  book  was,  no  doubt,  more  read  than  eiUier  of  the  other 
two ;  it  was  the  answer  to  Berkeley's  metaphysical  objections,  and 
contained  great  power  and  vast  store  of  instances ;  and  this  may  have 
been  the  reason  why  a  theorem  which  waa  best  used  in,  and  best 
known  by,  Madaorin's  book,  should  be  called  after  his  name.  It  is 
well  that  it  should  be  so,  or  rather,  it  would  be  well  that  the  develop- 
ment of  ^  (0  +  s)  in  powers  of  8  ahould  be  called  by  the  name  of 
Stirling ;  for  in  truth  the  devdopment  of  ^  (a  +  6)  in  powers  of  6  is 
one  theorem  or  another  in  its  uses,  and  in  the  consequenoea  it  sug- 
gests, accoidingas  a  or  6  is  looked  at  as  the  prindpal  letter. 

In  the  interval  between  Taylor's  death  and  Lagrange's  paper  in  the 
Berlin  Memoirs  for  1772,  in  which  ho  first  proposed  to  make  Taylor's 
theorem  the  foundation  of  the  Differentkl  Calculus,  the  theorem 
was  hardly  known,  and  even  when  known,  not  known  aa  Taylor'a. 
We  cannot  find  it  in  Hodgson's  Fluxions  (1786),  in  Maria  Agnesi's 
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Institutions  (1748),  in  Landen's  Reddual  Analysis  (1764),  in  Simpson's 
Fluxions  (1787),  in  Emerson's  Increments  (1763),  in  Emerson's 
Fluxions  (1748),  m  Stone's  Mathematical  Dictionary  (1743),  nor 
in  the  first  edition  of  Montuda's  History  (1758).  We  have 
examined  various  other  places  in  which  it  should  be,  without  find- 
ing it  anywhere,  except  in  the  great  French  Encyclopssdia  (article 
'Series'),  and  there  we  certainly  did  find  it,  menUoned  only  inci- 
dentally, and  attributed  by  no  less  a  person  than  Condoroet  to 
D'Alembert.  The  Abb^  Boasut,  who  wrote  the  preliminary  essay, 
knew  nothing  about  the  theorem  at  that  time;  tnough  afterwards, 
when  he  published  his  history  of  mathematics,  he  was  better  in- 
formed. We  found  afterwards  that  Condoroet  (Lacroiz,  tom.  'iiL, 
p.  896)  was  in  the  habit  of  assigning  this  theorem  to  D'Alembert ; 
not  with  any  unfair  intention,  but  in  pure  ignoranca  The  fact  was 
that  D'Alembert  ('Recherches  sur  diff<jrens  points/  &c.,  vol  i,  p.  50, 
according  to  Lacroix)  gave  for  the  first  time  the  theorem  accompanied 
by  a  me&od  of  finding  the  remnant  of  Taylor's  series  after  a  certain 
number  of  terms  have  been  taken ;  and  Condorcet,  who  probably  had 
never  seen  the  theorem  elsewhere,  thought  it  was  D'Alembert's.  In 
fact,  D'Alembert  himsdf  gave  the  theorem  as  if  it  were  new,  and 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  any  one,  which  Lacroix  says  is  '  assez 
singulier,'  an  opinion  in  which  we  cannot  agree.  Unless  D'Alembert 
read  English,  we  cannot  imagine  how  he  should  have  known  Taylor'a 
theorem,  nor  even  then,  unless  Taylor,  Stirling,  Madaurin,  or  an  old 
volume  of  the  *  Philosophical  Transactions,'  be  supposed  to  have  fallen 
in  his  way.  We  have  no  doubt  that  D'Alembert  waa  a  new  discoverer 
of  the  theorem,  and  that  Condorcet  never  saw  it  except  in  his  writings. 
Our  wonder  rather  is  where  Lagrange  could  have  found  the  name  of 
Taylor  in  connection  with  it.  From  Lagrange'a  time  Taylor's  theorem 
takes  that  plsce  which,  if  it  had  always  occupied,  we  should  not  have 
had  to  write  any  history  of  it. 

*TAYLOR,  HENRY,  English  poet,  was  bom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  century.  A  great  portion  of  his  life  has  been  spent  as  a 
dvil  servant  in  the  department  of  the  Colonial  Office ;  in  which  office 
he  now  holds  one  of  the  five  senior  derkshipa  His  first  known 
literary  effort  was  '  Isaac  Comnenus,'  a  play  in  five  acts  and  in  verse, 
published  in  1827.  This  waa  followed  in  1834  by  his  more  celebrated 
poem  'Philip  Van  Artevdde,  a  Dramatic  Romance,  in  two  parts,'  of 
which  there  have  been  six  or  seven  editions,  and  which  has  been 
translated  into  Qerman.  In  1836  he  published  a  prose  work  of  a 
different  character,  entitled  '  The  Statesman,'  embodying,  in  the  shape 
of  reflection,  much  of  his  experience  of  public  and  administrative  life. 
To  this  succeeded,  in  1842,  *  Edwin  the  Fair,  an  Historical  Drama,' 
in  five  acta  and  in  verse.  In  1847,  he  published  *  The  Eve  of  the  Con- 
quest and  other  Poems ; '  and  in  the  same  year  a  prose  work  entitled 
'Notes  from  Life,  in  Six  Essays,'  of  which  there  have  been  three 
subsequent  editions.  In  1849  he  gave  to  the  world  another  work  of  a 
similar  character,  entitled  '  Notes  from  Books,  in  four  Essays ; '  and  in 
1850  he  published  '  The  Virgin  Widow,'  a  play  in  five  acts,  and  chiefly 
in  verse.  There  have  also  been  collected  editions  of  his  poetic^ 
writings.  His  varioua  works  have  given  him  a  high  reputation  with 
the  judicious  as  a  man  of  thought  and  scholarship,  and  more  par- 
ticularly as  a  dramatic  poet  of  great  and  peculiar  ability — one  of  the 
few  English  poets  of  our  time  who  have  produced  sterling  poetic 
works  of  a  thoroughly  English  character  in  the  dramatic  form  once  so 
dominant  in  our  literature. 

TAYLOR,  ISAAC,  the  author  of  the  'Natural  History  of  Enthu- 
siasm '  and  'Ancient  Christianity,'  belongs  to  a  family,  several  of  the 
members  of  which  have  honourably  distinguished  themsdves,  and  of 
whom  we  prefix  a  brief  notioe. 

Isaac  Tatlor,  senior,  was  a  man  of  great  decision  of  purpose  and 
of  oonsidorable  mental  power.  Originally  a  line-engraver,  he  in  1786 
removed  from  the  metropolis  to  Lavenham,  Suffolk,  for  the  purpose 
of  pursuing  his  profession,  aod  at  the  same  time  training  his  children 
under  his  own  eye  in  a  quiet  country  town.  Being  a  man  of  strong 
religious  feelings  he  was  fed  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  community 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  his  occasional  religious  addresses  beibg 
found  very  aooeptable,  he  was  eventudly,  1796,  invited  to  become  the 
minister  of  an  Independent  congregation  at  Colchester,  Essex.  In 
1810  he  removed,  on  the  invitation  of  a  similar  congregation,  to 
Ongar,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  December  11, 1829.  During 
this  period  he  not  only  laboured  diligently  in  his  ministerial  calling, 
and  carefully  educated  his  children,  but  likewise  found  time  to  write 
numerous  small  books  on  educational  subjects  :  '  Adrice  to  the  Teens,' 
'  Scenes  for  Tarry-at-Home  Travellers,' '  Brginnings  of  Biography,*  &o., 
which  had  an  extensive  circulation.  He  also  published  a  few  sermons 
and  other  religious  works.  His  elder  brother  CHABLsa  Tatlob  (who 
died  NovemtMr  1821),  was  the  editor  of  Calmet's  'Dictionary  of 
the  Bible,'  and  the  author  of  'Fragmenta'  on  subjects  of  Biblical 
exposition. 

Ann  Tatlob,  the  wife  of  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar,  was  likewise  a 
woman  of  superior  ability  and  attainments.  Having  herself  com- 
pleted the  education  of  her  daughters,  she  somewhat  late  in  life  took 
up  her  pen,  and  wrote  several  volumes  very  popular  in  their  day — 
'Maternal  Solicitude,*  and  others,  chiefly  of  an  educational  character. 
She  died  in  1830.  Ann  Tatlob  (Mrs.  Gilbert),  and  Janb  Taylob, 
daughters  of  the  above  Isaac  and  Ann  Taylor,  also  became  widely 
known  as  the  authora  of  juvenile  works  of  more  than  ordinary  exoel- 
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lenoe.  'Hymns  for  Infant  Minds/  and  ' Original  Poems,' written  by 
them  jointly,  met  indeed  with  an  amount  of  succeaa  rarely  accorded 
to  such  works :  of  the  Hymns  a  thirty-fifth  edition  was  published  in 
1844,  and  several  editions  of  both  the  works  have  been  publiBbed 
since.  Jane  Jaylor  wrote  besides  the  above,  'Display,  a  tale,*' 
'Essays  in  Rhyme;'  and  'Contributions  of  QQ,*  books  which  have 
maintained  their  favomr  with  the  public  to  the  present  time.  Jane 
Taylor  (bom  in  1783)  died  in  April,  1824.  Ann  Taylor  married  the 
late  Rev.  Joseph  Gilbert,  of  Nottingham,  author  of  a  '  Treatise  on  the 
Atonement,  and  some  other  theological  works,  who  died  in  1852. 

Isaac  Tatlor,  son  of  the  above  named  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar,  was 
bom  at  Lavenbam  in  Augu^it  1787.  His  education  was  directed  by 
his  father,  specially  with  a  view  to  art  as  a  profession,  but  his  own 
inclination  led  him  to  tho  severer  walks  of  literature.  He  did  not 
receive  a  collegiate  education,  but  he  was  well  inbtnicted  in  the 
learned  languages ;  and  one  of  his  earliest  publications  was  a  trans- 
lation of  Herodotus.  His  course  of  life  has  been  that  of  a  studious 
literary  man,  and— as  resident  in  the  country  (Stanford  Rivera,  Essex), 
and  as  the  father  of  a  family  traiued  chiefly  at  home — it  has  not 
been  an  eventful  course.  His  works  have  however  made  his  name 
known  among  persons  of  reflective  and  studious  habits,  and  won  him 
warm  friends  and  admirer?.  The  books  by  which  he  is  bu.^t  known  as 
a  writer  are  the  following ;  they  have  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  course 
of  nearly  forty  years  :~*  Elements  of  Thought,'  8vo,  lb24  ;  'History 
of  the  Trausmitwion  of  Ancient  Books  to  Modem  Times,'  8vo,  1827, 
'The  Process  of  Historical  Proof,*  8vo,  182S— two  works  which  were 
directed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  hljtorical  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.  'The  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm ;'  the  '  Natural  History 
of  Fanaticism,'  and  '  Spiritual  Despotism;'  a  kind  of  trilogy  in  which 
certain  phas*  ■  of  the  iuterior  development  of  Christianity  were  in- 
vestigated with  great  acutcne»s  of  analysis  and  the  results  set  forth 
with  striking  originality  of  manner — thiso,  and  especially  the '  Natural 
History  of  Enthusiasm '  (which  was  published  in  the  first  instance 
anonymously),  have  been  perhaps  the  moat  popular  of  all  Mr.  Taylor's 
writings.  They  were  followed  by  another  remarkable  work, '  The 
Physical  Theory  of  Another  Life,' — the  last  of  these  directly  psycho- 
logical productions,  and  one  at  least  as  powerful  as  either  of  the 
others.  To  this  succeeded  some  works  of  a  less  speculative  and  more 
didactic  order — 'Homo  Education,'  ' Saturday  Evening '  a  series  of 
essays,  and  four  lectures,  entitled  '  Spiritual  Christianity,*  books, 
which  on  account  of  their  grave  beauty  and  thoughtful,  yet  cheerful 
religious  tone,  found  a  welcome  reception  in  quiet  family  circles. 
When  the  doctrines  commonly  known  as  Puseyite  were  being  most 
energetically  propounded  in  the  '  Oxford  Tracts,'  Mr.  Taylor,  whose 
private  reading  for  a  long  course  of  years  had  rendered  him  familiar 
with  the  Qreek  and  Latin  fathers,  felt  that,  as  "  our  modern  church 
histories  scarcely  lift  a  comer  of  the  veil  that  hides  us  from  the 
recesses  of  the  ancient  church"  tiie  tructarians  were  in  danger  of 
misleading  the  unlearned  by  their  zealous  appeals  to  the  practices 
and  tho  authority  of  the  early  church,  and  tliat  it  was  a  seasonable 
duty  therefore  to  "thoroughly  inform  the  Christian  community  at 
large  concerning  the  spiritual  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  church 
during  that  morning  hour  of  its  existence."  The  work  in  which  he 
sought  to  accomplish  this  task, '  Ancient  Chiistianitv/  appeared  in 
parts,  the  first  in  April  1839,  the  8tb  and  last  in  December  1843, 
forming  2  vols.  8  vo.  It  excited  as  might  have  been  expected  much  angry 
criticidm,  but  its  position  was  never  shaken,  and  its  learning  and 
argumentative  power  are  now  generally  acknowledged  even  by  the 
author's  opponents.  Mr.  Taylor  has  since  written  historical  surveys  of 
two  of  the  most  remarkable  movements  in  the  Romish  and  Protestant 
churches,  in  the  form  of  biographies  of  their  originators — '  Loyola  and 
Jesuitism,'  and  *  Wesley  and  Methodism;'  and  an  examination  of  the 
principles  involved  in  recent  developments  of  intellectual  scepticism, 
'  The  Restoration  of  Belief,'  published  like  some  of  his  earUer  works, 
at  first  anonymously,  but  avowed  in  a  subsequent  edition.  Besides 
these  his  more  elaborate  works,  Mr.  Taylor  has  written  many  essaya 
in  reviews,  &a     [See  Sdpilement.] 

TAYLOR,  JEUEMT,  was  bora  at  Cambridge  in  1613,  where  he  was 
baptised  on  the  15th  of  August  in  that  year.  His  ancestors  had  been 
wealthy  and  respectable,  one  of  whom.  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  is  men- 
tioned  in  Fox's  'Book  of  Martyiv'  as  bringing  upon  himself  the 
persecution  of  the  popish  party  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  not  only  by 
the  popularity  of  his  character  and  talent^  but  also  by  his  wealth. 
[Tatlob,  Rowland.]  Taylor's  father  was  a  barber,  a  calling  generally 
united  in  those  days  with  surgery.  At  an  early  age  Taylor  was  sent 
to  Perse's  grammar-school  in  Cambridge,  and  in  his  fourteenth  year 
he  was  entered  at  Caius  College  as  a  sizar,  an  order  of  students  who. 
Bishop  Heber  informs  us,  were  then  what  the  '  servitors'  still  continue 
to  be  in  some  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  what  the  '  lay  brethren '  are  in  the 
convents  of  the  Romish  Church.  A  little  more  than  twenty  years  of 
age,  having  taken  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  been  admitted  to 
holy  orders,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Laud,  then  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  before  whom  be  was  invited  to  preach  at  Lambeth. 
Laud  appreciated  his  eloquence  and  his  talents,  which  he  encouraged  in 
the  most  judicious  manner  by  having  him  settled  at  Oxford,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  by  Uie  powerful 
interposition  of  the  archbishop,  in  163C,  nominated  to  a  feUowship. 
Taylor  does  not  appear  to  have  remained  long  or  aninteiruptedly  at 


Oxford.  In  1637-38  he  was  presented  by  Joxon,  biahc^  of  Loodon,  io 
the  rectory  of  Uppingham  in  Rutlandshire.  About  this  time  aa 
acquaintance  which,  in  common  with  Laud,  he  maintained  with  a 
learned  fVanoiscan  friar,  Prands  h  Sanota  Clara,  exposed  him  to  the 
•uspicion  of  a  concealed  attaohment  to  the  Roman  Ghnroh — a  sos- 
pioion  to  which  the  character  of  his  mind,  which  tended  to  asoetidea 
in  religion,  and  to  an  extravagant  veneration  for  antiquity,  and  whidi 
cherished  a  love  of  the  gorgeous  and  imposing  in  the  ceremooiftl  of 
worship,  gave  some  plausibility.  At  a  later  period  in  life  however 
Taylor  solemnly  denied  that  there  had  ever  been  any  aoUd  gronnd  £x 
questioning  the  sincerity  of  his  Protestantism. 

In  the  civil  wars  he  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charles,  wboee  chapka 
he  was,  and  in  1042,  when  the  Icing  was  at  Oxford,  he  published  thdrt 
his  '  Episcopacv  asserted  against  the  Acephali  and  Aerians  New  aei 
Old,'  in  which  he  sought  to  maintain  a  cause  that  had  then  howeta 
unfortunately  passed  from  the  controversy  of  the  pen  to  that  of  utzl 
Charles  rewarded  Taylor  in  the  only  way  which  it  remained  in  hk 
power  to  do,  by  commanding  his  admission  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  d 
Divinity.  This  honour  was  <&minished  by  the  indiscriminate  maniMr  b 
which  it  was  conferred  upon  many  other  loyalists  at  the  same  time, » 
as  to  provoke  an  expression  of  dissatisfisotion  from  the  heads  of  tfas 
university;  and  its  aidvantages  were  overbalanced  by  tiie  km  wiatk 
Taylor  encountered  in  the  same  year,  in  the  sequestration  of  k 
rectory  of  Uppingham  by  the  parliiunent.  In  1647,  when  the  crieU  af 
the  dvil  war  impended,  he  published  his  discourse,  *  The  Libertj  d 
Prophesying.*  After  the  defeat  of  the  royalists  Taylor  was  frequentj 
imprisoned,  but  only  for  short  periods.  During  the  first  years  of  tLt 
Protectorate  be  supported  himself  by  keeping  a  school,  in  Wal«.  is 
company  with  Nicholson,  bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  Wyat^  afUrwar:^ 
prebendary  of  Lincoln,  by  his  occasional  writings,  and  by  wba^cTa 
contribution  the  friendship  of  the  Earl  of  Carbery,  on  whose  estate  hs 
exercised  his  ministry,  might  afibrd  to  hiuL  In  the  year  1658  he  via 
encouraged  by  Lord  Conway  to  settle  in  Ireland,  where  he  divided  Hj 
residence  between  Lisburn  and  Portmore,  and  he  officiated  in  tb 
ministiy  at  both  these  places.  The  provision  which  he  received  was 
however  so  inadequate  to  bis  wants,  that  he  was  obliged  to  remain  und^r 
obligations  to  his  friend  John  Evelyn,  who  generooaly  allowed  him  i 
yearly  pension.  In  the  obscurity  of  Portmore  Taylor  did  not  escape  tb 
unhappy  persecutions  of  that  period.  He  was  charged  by  an  informtr 
with  having  used  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  dragged  befgn 
the  Irish  privy  council,  from  a  distance,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  seien 
winter,  to  be  examined.  A  fever  was  the  conseauence  of  his  arrea, 
which  probably  induced  tho  council  to  act  leniently  towards  him. 

In  16G0  he  travelled  to  London  to  prepare  for  publication  bii 
'Ductor  Dubitantium,' when  he  attached  his  signature  to  the  deds- 
ration  of  the  royalists,  dated  April  24th,  in  which  they  expressed  tbe 
moderation  of  their  views,  and  their  confidence  in  the  wisdom  s&d 
justice  of  Monk.  Taylor  was  thus  favourably  brought  under  tbe 
notice  of  Charles  II.,  whose  restoration  took  place  this  year,  and  \» 
whom  he  dedicated  the  *  Ductor  Dubitantium.  The  king  nominated 
him  under  the  privy  seal  to  the  bishopric  of  Down  and  Connor,  a 
which  he  was  consecrated  in  January  1661 :  in  the  following  month  h< 
was  made  a  member  of  the  Irish  privy  council ;  and  in  the  next,  in 
addition  to  his  original  diocese,  ne  was  intrusted  with  the  Mf*""* 
tration  of  the  small  adjacent  one  of  Dromore,  on  account^  in  the  worof 
of  the  writ,  **  of  hia  virtue,  his  wisdom,  and  industry."  In  the  course 
of  the  same  year  he  was  elected  vice-chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Bishop  Heber  has  deemed  it  neoeasaiy  to  account  for  T«  jKVi 
not  having  received  an  English  bishopric.  Besides  his  emiue&t 
abilities,  and  his  faithful  adherence  to  the  cause  of  the  church  and  the 
king,  he  had  married  the  natural  daughter  of  Charles  I.,  who  was  ki3 
second  wife,  and  then  living.  This  last  circumstance  however,  if 
pleaded  with  the  kins  in  favour  of  preferment  for  Taylor,  as  Bishcf 
Heber  thinks,  may  nave  contribntea  to  determine  the  scene  of  his 
promotion :  "  Charles  may  not  have  been  unwilling  to  remove  to  s 
distance  a  person  whose  piety  might  have  led  him  to  reproTe  many 
parts  of  his  conduct,  and  who  would  have  a  plausible  pretence  for 
speaking  more  freely  than  the  rest  of  the  dignified  deisy." 

The  new  station  which  Taylor  was  <^ed  upon  to  Su  had  pecolisr 
and  great  difficulties  connected  with  itw  In  the  revolution  through 
which  religion  had  paesed,  livings  had  been  conferred  on  men  whose 
feelings  were  at  variance  with  episcopacy,  and  they  had  to  be  con- 
ciliated to  a  willing  obedience,  or,  as  time  proved,  to  submit  to  the 
severest  test  of  principle  in  the  sacrifice  of  their  emoluments.  La 
Ireland  there  were  additional  circumstances  to  contend  with.  The 
Episcopal  or  Protestant  Church  was  unpopular ;  the  preachers  were 
almost  exclusively  English ;  the  ritual  was  EngUsh,  and  to  the  mass 
of  the  natives  unmteUigible ;  there  was  no  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  yet  attendance  at  the  established  churches  was  compulsory. 
Bishop  Taylor  laboured  with  much  zeal  and  energy  for  the  establish- 
ment of  tiie  Protestant  religion ;  but  with  little  effect.  He  was 
attacked  by  fever  on  the  Srd  of  August  1667,  at  Lisburn,  and  died  in 
ten  days,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seyenth  of  his  epis- 
oopaoy.  The  children  of  hjs  first  wife  died  before  him ;  by  his  second, 
who  survived  him,  he  left  three  daughtera 

^  The  writings  of  Jeremy  Taylor  may  be  brought  under  four  descrip- 
tions: practical,  theological,  casuistic^  and  devotional.  The  firrt 
comprises  his  <Life  of  Christ,'  which  he  published  in  1653;  'Con 
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templations  on  tbe  State  of  Man/  a  posthumons  work ;  '  Holy  Living 
and  Holy  Dying/  1651 ;  and  his  Sermons,  which  appeared  at  various 
periods.  A  work  entitled  '  Christian  Consolation '  has  been  referred 
to  him,  and  published  in  the  collected  edition  of  his  witings  by  Bishop 
Heber  in  1820-22 ;  but  it  has  since  been  published  in  the  name  of 
Bishop  Hftckett,  who  appears  to  have  been  its  true  author.  The 
second  comprises  his  '  Episcopacy  asserted  against  the  Aoephali  and 
Aerians  Kew  and  Old/  1642;  *An  Apologv  for  Authorized  and  Set 
Forms  of  Litargy/  1644;  his  'Discourse  of  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying, 
with  its  just  limits  and  temper;  showing  the  unreasonableness  of 
prescribing  to  other  men*s  faith,  and  the  iniquity  of  persecuting 
differing  opinions,*  1647 ;  the  '  Unum  Necessarium ;  or  the  Doctrine 
and  Practice  of  Repentance/  1665 ;  '  Deus  Justificatus,  or  a  Vindica- 
tion of  the  Qlory  of  the  Divine  Attributes  in  tiie  question  of  Original 
Sin,  against  the  Presbyterian  way  of  understanding  it,'  1666;  'The 
Real  Presence  and  Spiritual  of  Christ  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
proved  against  the  Doctrine  of  Transubstantiatlon/  1654;  'A  Dis- 
suasive from  Popery/  1664.  The  third  includes  his  '  Discourse  of  the 
Nature,  Offices,  and  Measures  of  Friendship,  with  Rules  of  Conducting 
it/  1657 ;  and  the  'Ductor  Dubitantium,  or  Rule  of  Conscience  in  all 
Her  general  Measures/  1660.  The  fourth  comprises  his  'Clerus 
Domini,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Divine  Institution,  Necessity,  Sacred- 
ness,  and  Separation  of  the  office  Ministerial,  together  with  the 
Nature  and  Manner  of  its  Power  and  Operation/ 1651;  'TheQolden 
Grove,  or  a  Manual  of  Daily  Prayers  and  Litanies,  fitted  to  the  Days 
of  the  Week/  1654;  <The  Psalter  of  David,  with  Titles  or  Collects, 
according  to  the  Matter  of  each  Psalm/  1644 ;  *  A  Collection  of  Offices 
or  Forms  of  Prayer  in  cases  ordinary  and  extraordinary  ;  taken  out 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Ancient  Liturgies  of  several  Churches, 
especially  the  Qreek,'  1658  ;  'Devotions  for  Various  Occasions;'  and 
'  The  Worthy  Communicant,  or  a  Discourse  of  the  Nature,  Effects, 
and  Blessings  consequent  to  the  worthy  receiving  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
and  of  all  the  Duties  required  in  order  to  a  worthy  preparation; 
together  with  the  Cases  of  Conscience  occurring  in  the  duty  of  him 
that  ministers  and  of  him  that  communicates,'  1660. 

Mr.  Hallam  ranks  the  Sermons  of  Bishop  Taylor  "  far  above  any 
that  had  preceded  them  in  the  Church  of  England.  An  imagination 
essentially  poetical,  and  sparing  none  of  the  decorations  which  by 
critical  rules  are  deemed  almost  peculiar  to  verse ;  a  warm  tone  of 
piety,,  sweetness,  and  charity;  an  accumulation  of  circumstantial 
accessories  whenever  he  reasons,  or  persuades,  or  describes ;  an  eru- 
dition pouring  itself  forth  in  quotation  till  his  sermons  become  in 
some  places  almost  a  garland  of  flowers  from  all  other  writers,  and 
especially  from  those  of  classical  antiquity,  never  before  so  redun- 
dantly scattered  from  the  pulpit,  distinguish  Taylor  from  his  contem- 
poraries by  their  degree,  as  they  do  from  most  of  his  successors  by 
their  kind.  His  sermons  on  the  Marriage  Ring,  on  the  House  of 
Feasting,  on  the  Apples  of  Sodom,  may  be  named  without  disparage- 
ment to  others,  which  perhaps  ought  to  stand  in  equal  place.  But 
they  are  not  without  considerable  faults,  some  of  which  have  just  been 
hinted.  The  eloquence  of  Taylor  is  great,  but  it  is  not  eloquence  of 
the  highest  class;  it  is  far  too  Asiatic,  too  much  in  the  style  of 
Chrysostom  and  other  declaimers  of  the  4th  century,  by  the  study  of 
whom  he  had  probably  vitiated  his  taste ;  his  learning  is  ill-placed, 
and  his  arguments  often  much  so ;  not  to  mention  that  he  has  the 
common  defect  of  alleging  nugatory  proofs ;  his  vehemence  loses  its 
effect  by  the  circuity  of  his  pleonastic  language ;  his  sentences  are  of 
endless  length,  and  hence  not  only  altogether  unmusical,  but  not 
always  reducible  to  grammar.  But  he  is  still  the  greatest  ornament 
of  the  English  pulpit  up  to  the  middle  of  the  17th  century ;  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe,  or  rather  much  reason  to  disbelieve,  that 
he  has  any  competitor  in  other  languages."  (Hallam's  '  Introduction  to 
the  Literature  of  Europe/  vol.  iii.,  c.  ii.) 

He  has  been  accused  of  having  copied  a  work  of  a  similar  character 
by  Ludolphus  de  Sazonia,  a  Roman  Catholic  writer,  in  his  '  Life  of 
Christ ; '  but  Bishop  Heber,  who  had  examined  both  works,  asserts 
that  there  is  scarcely  any  resemblance  between  them,  and  none  which 
authorises  the  Imputation  of  plagiarism. 

'  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying  (that  is,  of  interpretation)  is  the  most 
popular  in  the  second  division  of  Taylor's  writings.  A  very  good 
sketch  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  third  volume  of  Hidlam's  '  Introduc- 
tion to  the  Literature  of  Europe/  and  a  more  detailed  one  in  the  first 
volume  of  Heber^s  edition  of  Taylor^s  works.  But  the  discourse  itself 
is  not  long,  and  will  well  repay  the  reading.  It  considerably  diminishes 
the  admiration  with  which  we  are  disposed  to  connect  this  production 
of  Taylor  with  the  man,  his  order,  and  the  times,  when  we  take  into 
account  the  motives  which  he  afterwards  assigned  for  its  publication. 
'*  In  the  dedication  to  Lord  Hatton  of  the  collective  edition  of  his 
controversial  writings  after  the  Restoration,  he  dedares  that  when  a 
persecution  did  arise  against  the  Church  of  England,  he  intended  to 
make  a  reservation  for  his  brethren  and  himself,  by  pleading  for  a 
liberty  to  our  consciences  to  persevere  in  that  profession,  which  was 
warranted  by  idl  the  laws  of  Qod  and  our  superiors."  (Hallam, 
'Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  Europe/  voL  ill,  p.  116.)  Bishop 
Heber  has  vindicated  Taylor  from  the  charge  of  tergiversation,  founded 
not  upon  th«  above  testimony  which  Taylor  himself  furnishes,  but 
upon  the  character  of  his  proceedings  when  episcopacy  was  restored. 
If  we  must  allow  in  reference  to  his  Sermon  preached  before  the 


Irish  privy  council,  that  the  obedience  which  he  there  insists  upon  ii 
only,  as  Bishop  Heber  suggests,  that  obedience  to  the  laws  of  eccle- 
siastical superiors  which  is  paid  by  the  members  (clergy)  of  their  own 
communion ;  and  that  it  is  in  fact  no  more  than  the  privilege  (which 
every  Christian  society  exerts  and  must  exert  for  its  own  preservation) 
to  have  the  offices  of  its  ministry  supplied  by  such  men  as  conform  to 
the  regulation  imposed  by  the  body  at  large  on  those  to  whom  its 
powers  are  delegated ;  we  ought  to  add  that  this  distinction  is  left  in 
much  ambiguity ;  that  principles  are  maintained  with  a  much  more 
general  signification  thsji  this  explanation  allows ;  and,  in  one  word, 
upon  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  readers  the  sermon  before  the 
Irish  privy  council  would  produce  impressions  totally  inconsistent 
with  ^ose  derived  from  the  '  Discourse  on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesy- 
ing.' After  expressing  his  sorrow  at  seeing  the  horrid  mischiefs  which 
come  from  rebellion  and  disobedience,  and  his  hopes  of  better  things, 
the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor  proceeds  in  his  sermon  before  the 
Privy  Council  to  say  that  he  sees  no  objection  **  against  his  hopes  but 
that  which  ought  least  of  all  in  this  case  to  be  pretended :  men  pre- 
tend conscience  against  obedience,  expressly  against  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
teaching  us  to  obey  for  conscience  sake ;  but  to  disobey  for  conscience 
in  a  thing  indifforent  is  never  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  our  relisrion. 
It  is  very  hard  when  the  prince  is  forced  to  say  to  his  rebellious 
subjects,  as  Qod  did  to  his  stubborn  people,  'Quid  faciam  tibil* 
*  I  have  tried  all  the  ways  I  can  to  bring  thee  home,  and  what  shall 
I  now  do  unto  thee  ?  *  The  subject  should  rather  say,  '  Quid  me  via 
facere?'  'What  wilt  thou  have  me  to  doV  This  question  is  the 
best  end  of  disputations.  '  Corrnmpitur  atque  dissolvitur  imperantia 
officium,  si  quis  ad  id  quod  facere  jussus  est,  non  obsequio  debito,  sed 
consilio  non  considerate,  respondeat,'  said  one  in  A.  Gellius :  When  a 
subject  is  commanded  to  obey,  and  he  disputes,  and  says, '  Nay,  but 
the  other  is  better,'  he  is  like  a  servant  that  gives  his  master  necessary 
counsel  when  he  requires  of  him  a  necessary  obedience.  'Utilius 
parere  edicto  quam  eObrre  consilium; '  '  he  had  better  obey  than  give 
counsel; '  by  how  much  it  is  better  to  be  profitable  than  to  be  witty, 
to  be  full  of  goodness  rather  than  full  of  talk  and  argument.*'  Farther 
on,  in  the  same  sermon,  he  distinguishes  between  a  **  tender  con« 
science,"  which  is  such  in  reference  to  age  or  ignorance,  or  of  "new 
beginners,'*  and  that  which  is  the  "  tenderness  of  a  boil ;  that  is  sore- 
ness indeed,  rather  than  tenderness,  is  of  the  diseased,  the  abused, 
and  the  mispersuaded."  The  first  is  to  be  dealt  tenderly  with.  "  But 
for  that  tenderness  of  conscience  which  is  the  disease  and  soreness  of 
a  conscience,  it  must  be  cured  by  anodynes  and  soft  usages^  imless 
they  prove  ineffective,  and  that  the  lancet  may  be  necessary." 

Mr.  Hallam  refers  to  the  'Ductor  Dubitantium'  as  the  most  extensive 
and  learned  work  on  casuistry  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. ''As  its  title  shows,  it  treats  of  subjective  morality,  or  the 
guidance  of  the  conscience.  But  this  cannot  be  much  discussed  with- 
out establishing  some  principle  of  objective  right  and  wrong,  some 
standard  by  which  the  conscience  is  to  be  ruled.  '  The  whole  measure 
and  rule  of  conscience/  according  to  Taylor,  '  is  the  law  of  God,  or 
Qod's  will  signified  to  us  by  nature  or  revelation  ;  and  by  the  several 
manners  and  times  and  parts  of  its  communication  it  hath  obtained 
several  names :  the  law  of  nature,  the  consent  of  nations,  right  reason, 
the  Decalogue,  the  sermon  of  Christ,  the  canons  of  the  Apostles,  the 
laws  ecclesiastical  and  civil  of  princes  and  governors,  expressed  by 

proverbs  and  other  instances  and  manners  of  public  honesty 

These  being  the  full  measures  of  right  and  wrong,  of  lawful  and 
unlawful,  will  be  the  rule  of  conscience  and  the  subject  of  the  present 
book.'  The  heterogeneous  combination  of  things  so  different  in  nature 
and  authority,  as  if  they  were  all  expressions  of  the  law  of  Qod,  does 
not  augur  well  for  the  distinctness  of  Ta^lor*s  moral  philosophy,  and 
would  be  disadvantageously  compared  with  the  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of 
Hooker.  Nor  are  we  deceived  in  the  anticipatioos  we  might  draw. 
With  many  of  Taylor's  excellences,  his  vast  fertility,  and  his  frequent 
acuteness,  the  '  Ductor  Dubitantium '  exhibits  his  characteristic 
defects :  the  waste  of  quotations  is  even  greater  than  in  his  other 
writings,  and  his  own  exuberance  of  mind  degenerates  into  an 
intolerable  prolixity.  His  solution  of  moral  difficulties  is  often 
unsatisfactory ;  after  an  accumulation  of  argument  and  authorities  we 
have  the  disappointment  to  perceive  that  the  knot  is  neither  untied 
nor  cut;  there  seems  a  want  of  close  investigation  of  principles,  a 
frequent  confusion  and  obscurity,  which  Taylor's  two  chief  faults — 
excessive  display  of  erudition  and  redundancy  of  langunge — conspire 

to  produce Taylor  seems  inclined  to  side  with  those  who 

resolve  all  right  and  wrong  into  the  positive  wiU  of  Qod.  The  law  of 
nature  he  defines  to  be  'the  universal  law  of  the  world  or  of  mankind, 
to  which  we  are  inclined  by  nature,  invited  by  consent,  prompted  by 
reason,  but  which  is  bound  upon  us  only  by  the  command  of  Qod.' 
Thou£^  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word  law,  this  may  be  truly  said, 
it  was  surely  required,  considering  the  large  sense  which  that  word 
has  obtained  as  coincident  with  moral  right,  that  a  fuller  explanation 
should  be  given  than  Taylor  has  even  intimated,  lest  the  goodness  of 
the  Deity  should  seem  something  arbitrary  and  precarious.  And, 
though  in  maintaining  against  most  of  the  scholastic  metaphysicians 
that  God  can  dispense  with  the  precepts  of  the  Decalogue,  he  may  be 
substantially  right,  ;et  his  reasons  seem  by  no  means  the  clearest  and 
most  satisfactory  that  might  be  assigned.  It  may  be  added,  that  in 
hia  prolix  rules  concerning  what  he  calls  a  probable  conscience,  he 
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oomet  yery  near  to  the  much-decried  theories  of  the  Jesuits.  There 
was  indeed  a  vein  of  subtlety  in  Taylor's  understanding  which  was 
not  always  without  influence  on  his  candour."  {*  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe/  chap,  iv.,  voL  iv.) 

Bishop  Heber  has  also  remarked  on  some  of  Taylor's  positions  to 
the  same  efifect ;  instancing  his  admission  that  private  evil  may  be 
done  by  public  men  and  for  the  public  necessity;  his  justification  on 
moral  grounds  of  the  supposed  fraud  of  the  children  of  Israel  in 
borrowing  jewels  of  the  Egyptians  without  any  intention  of  restoring 
them.  "  In  the  first  chapter  of  the  third  book,  which  treats  of  human 
laws  and  their  obligatioas,  a  case  occurs  in  illustration  of  Rule  iv., 
that  '  a  law  founded  on  a  false  presumption  does  not  bind  the  con- 
science/ in  which  the  Romish  canonists  seem  to  have  given  a  more 
just  decision  than  Taylor :  Biretti,  a  Venetian  gentleman,  pretends  a 
desire  to  marry  Julia  Medici,  the  daughter  of  a  neighbour,  with  a 
purpose  to  seduce  and  desert  her.  A  contract  is  made ;  but  before  its 
execution  he  gains  his  end,  and  leaving  her,  marries  another.  The 
canoniBts  declare  the  former  contracti  followed  by  congress,  to  be  a 
marriage,  and  that  he  is  bound  to  return  to  Julia.  '  No/  says  Taylor, 
'if  he  did  not  lie  with  her,  affectu  maritali,  he  was  extremely  impious 
and  unjust ;  but  he  made  no  marriage,  for  without  mutual  consent 
marriages  are  not  made.' "  To  these  illustrations,  adduced  by  Heber, 
may  be  added  another,  referred  to  elsewhere  (Rule  xL  484)  :  he  main- 
tains the  right  of  using  arguments  and  authorities  in  controversy 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  be  valid ;  a  rule  of  whioh  he  appears  to 
have  taken  advantage,  for  **m  the  'Defence  of  Episcopacy/  published 
in  1642,  he  maintains  the  authenticity  of  the  first  fifty  of  the  apostolic 
canons,  all  of  which,  in  the  '  Liberty  of  Prophesying,*  a  very  few  yean 
afterwards,  he  indiscriminately  rejects."    (Uallam.) 

On  devotional  subjects  the  character  of  Taylor's  mind  fitted  him  to 
write  with  most  success.  In  these  we  find  his  most  glowing  language, 
his  aptest  illustrations;  and  "whether  he  describes  the  duties,  or 
dangers,  or  hopes  of  man,  or  the  mercy,  power,  and  justice  of  the 
Most  High;  whether  he  exhorts  or  instructs  his  brethren,  or  offers  up 
his  supplications  in  their  behalf  to  the  common  Father  of  all,  his 
conceptions  and  his  expressions  belong  to  the  loftiest  and  most  sacred 
description  of  poetry,  of  which  they  only  want  what  they  cannot  be 
said  to  need,  the  name  and  the  metrical  arrangement"  (Heber,  'Life 
and  Works  of  Jeremy  Taylor/  16  vols.,  1820-22.) 

TAYLOR,  JOHN,  best  known  by  the  title,  which  he  seems  to  have 
given  to  himself,  of  The  Water-Poet  ('  The  King's  Majesty's  Water- 
Poet'),  was  born  in  the  city  of  Gloucester  in  the  year  1580.  His 
education  was  limited;  for  he  himself  informs  us  that  he  was 
'  gravelled '  in  his  '  Accidence,'  and  could  get  no  farther.  He  came  to 
London,  and  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  waterman — an  occupation 
from  which  he  derived  his  title  of  '  Water-Poet,'  and  which  afforded 
him  the  means  of  subsistence  during  a  great  part  of  his  life.  He  had 
however  for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  some  situation  in  the  Tower  of 
London ;  and  he  afterwards  kept  a  public-house  in  Phocnix-alley,  Long 
Acre.  Being  an  enthusiastic  royalist^  when  Charles  I.  was  beheaded 
he  himg  up  the  sign  of  the  Mourning  Crown,  which  liowever  he  was 
compelled  to  take  down ;  and  he  then  supplied  its  place  by  a  portrait 
of  himself,  with  the  following  couplet  under  it : — 

.  *'  There  *b  many  a  king's  head  hang*d  up  for  a  sign. 
And  many  a  saint's  head  too :  then  why  not  mine  t " 

Taylor  was  not  satisfied  with  the  distinction  which  his  literary  pro- 
ductions procured  for  him ;  he  was  fond  of  fixing  public  attention  by 
other  eztraor(tinary  performances.  He  once  undertook  to  sail  from 
London  to  Rochester  in  a  boat  made  of  paper ;  but  the  water  found 
its  way  into  hia  boat  before  he  reached  his  destination,  and  he  had 
some  difficulty  to  get  safe  ashore.  A  journey  which  he  performed  by 
land  is  described  in  one  of  his  tracts,  entitled  '  The  Pennyless 
Pilgrimage,  or  the  Moneyless  Perambulation  of  John  Taylor,  alias  the 
King's  Majesty's  Water-Poet ;  how  he  travelled  on  foot  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  in  Scotland,  not  carrying  any  money  to  or  fro,  neither 
begging,  borrowing,  or  asking  meat,  driok,  or  lodging.'  He  left  "  the 
Bell  Inn  that's  extra  Aldersgate  "  on  tlie  14th  of  July  1618.  He  wa4 
attended  by  a  servaht  with  a  horsey  and  Ib.ey  had  a  small  stock  of  pro- 
visions and  provender,  which  more  than'dnpe  relieved  them  when  the 
occasional  inhospitalit^  which  they  meb  tritih  had  reduced  them  to  the 
extremity  of  hunger.  His  coarse  wis  through  St.  Albans,  Stony 
Stratford,  Coventry,  Lichfield,  Newoastle-tinder-Ijfne,  Manchester, 
Preetou,  Lancaster,  Penrith,  Carlisle,  Edinburgh,  Dunfermline,  Stir- 
ling, Perth ;  and  bemg  then  in  the  Highlanqs,  he  had  an  opportunitnr 
of  seeing,  at  '  the  Brae  o'Mar,'  one  of  those  great  deer-hunts  whi<m 
were  then  frequent  in  that  part  of  Scotland,  and  of  which  he  givee  in 
his  pamphlet  an  entertaining  and  picturesque  description.  The  whole 
journey  till  his  return  to  London  occupied  about'  three  months.  But 
a  sort  of  voyage  which  he  afterwards  performed  was  apparently  not 
less  difficult. '  He  published,  as  usual,  an  accodnt  of  it  himself — 'John 
Taylor's  last  Voyage  and  Adventure,'  performed  from  the  20th  of  July 
last,  1641,  to  the  10th  of  September  following;  in.  which  time  he 
passed  with  a  sculler's  boat  from  the  citie  of  London  to  the  cities  and 
townes  of  Oxford,  Qlouoester,  Shrewsbury,  Bristol,  Bathe,  Monmouth,' 
and  Hereford.'  From  this  title  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  went  all 
the  way  by  water,  a  feat,  which,  seeing  the  4K)Ur8ea  of  the  rivers,  and 
the  want  of  canals  in  t&ose  days^  was  an  obvliAus  impoflsibility ;'  but 


the  fact  is,  that  when  a  river  ceased  to  be  navigable,  or  lan  in  a  wrong 
direction,  he  shipped  his  boat  and  himself  in  a  wain  or  waggon,  and 
voyaged  overland  till  he  came  to  another  river  which  suited  his  par- 
pose  :  still  a  great  part  of  the  voyage  was  performed  by  water,  and 
thus,  to  use  his  own  words,  "in  lesse  than  twenty  days'  labour,  1200 
miles  were  passed  to  and  fro,  in  most  hard,  difficult,  and  many 
dangerous  passages." 

Taylor  died  in  1654,  in  his  seventy -fifth  year,  and  waa  buried  in  the 
churchyard  of  Covent  Garden,  London. 

His  publications,  which  amount  to  upwards  of  eighty,  are  some  in 
prose,  some  in  verse,  and  many  both  in  prose  and  verse.  As  literary 
productions  they  are  of  little  or  no  value—^tbe  verse  mere  doggre^ 
and  the  prose  such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  not  without 
observation,  but  of  no  great  power  of  mind,  and  almost  entirely 
uneducated.  Still  they  are  by  no  means  without  their  value.  Nearly 
all  of  them  being  short  occasional  productions  arising  ont  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  they  afford  many  eorioos 
descriptions,  as  well  as  interesting  glimpses  of  the  opinions  and 
manners  and  general  state  of  society  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
Sir  Bgerton  Brydges,  in  his  '  Censura  Litteraria,'  has  given  a  fall  Ust  of 
Taylor's  writings,  and  a  tolerably  copious  one  is  also  given  in  Watt'i 

*  Bibliotheca  Britannica.' 

(Baket^s  Biographia  Dramatica,  by  Reed  and  Jones,  in  which  work 
he  has  obtained  a  place  in  consequence  of  having  written  a  pageant, 

*  Triumphs  of  Fame  and  Honour,'  4to,  16S4.) 

TAYLOR,  JOHN,  LL.D.,  was  born  about  the  year  1703,  at  Shzews- 
buiy,  where  his  father,  according  to  some  writers,  was  a  poor 
shoemi^er,  or,  according  to  others,  a  barber.  He  reoeived  his  eariy 
education  at  the  grammar-school  of  hii  native  place,  and  afterwards 
went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  entered  SL  John's  College,  of  whioh  he 
became  a  fellow  in  1730.  The  great  reputation  which  he  soon  acquired 
as  one  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  in  the  university,  procured  him  the 
office  of  librarian  of  the  university  library,  which  he  howerer  after- 
wards exchanged  for  that  of  registrar  of  the  university.  His  firat 
work  of  importance  was  his  edition  of  the  Greek  orator  Lysias,  under 
the  title  '  i^ysiie  Orationes  et  fragmenta,  Qraece  et  Latine  :  ad  fidem 
codicum  MSS.  recensuit,  notis  critids,  interpretatione,  cseteroqoe 
apparatu  necessario  donavit  Joannes  Taylor/  London  4to,  1739.  The 
year  after  he  edited  at  Cambridge  an  octavo  edition  of  the  same  orator 
for  the  ose  of  students,  with  short  notes  and  a  useful  index  of  the 
language.  The  study  of  the  Attic  orators  led  him  to  the  study  of  the 
Attic  law,  of  which  he  probably  possessed  a  better  knowledge  than 
any  man  of  his  age.  He  was  also  fond  of  the  study  of  the  Roman 
and  English  law,  and  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  legal  pro- 
fession. In  1741  he  was  admitted  an  advocate  in  Doctor's  Commons, 
and  the  year  after  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  On  this 
occasion  he  published  a  Latin  dissertation,  '  Commentarius  ad  Legem 
Decemviralem  de  Inope  Debitore  in  partes  dissecando,'  whioh  is  a  very 
nnsatisfaotory  explanation  of  this  difficult  subject.    Soon  after  this  he 

gublished  an  edition  of  two  Greek  orations,  '  Orationea  dose,  una 
(emosthenis  contra  Midiam,  altera  Lycuigi  contra  Leocratem,  Greed 
et  Latin^'  with  notes  and  emendations,  Cambridge,  Svo,  1743,  and  in 
the  same  year  he  published  the  '  Marmor  Sandvicence^  cum  Commen- 
tario  et  Notis,'  Cambridge,  4to,  1743.  This  volume  also  contains  a 
useful  dissertation  on  this  celebrated  inscription,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Athens  to  London  by  Lord  Sandwich  in  1789.  In  1744 
Dr.  Taylor  was  made  chancellor  of  Lincoln ;  and  some  yean  later  he 
took  holy  orders,  though  without  abandoning  the  study  of  the  law 
and  of  the  ancient  writcira.  He  was  now  successively  made  archdeacon 
of  Buckingham  and  rector  of  Lawford  in  Essex,  to  which,  in  1757, 
was  added  the  lucrative  place  of  canon  residentiaiy  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
1755  he  published  at  London,  in  4 to,  his  '  Elements  of  Civil  Law,'  a 
second  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1769.  Dr.  Taylor  undertook  this 
work  at  the  suggestion  of  Lord  Carteret,  who  had  intrusted  him  wiUi 
the  education  of  his  grandsons,  whom  he  wiahed  to  be  iostructed  in 
the  principles  and  history  of  the  civil  law.  The  work  displays  g^reat 
learning  and  knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  not  well  adapted  for 
the  use  of  beginners;  an  abridgment  of  it  appeared  in  1773,  in 
London,  under  the  title  '  A  Summary  of  the  Roman  Law.'  During 
the  last  period  of  his  life.  Dr.  Taylor  had  made  extensive  preparations 
for  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  orators.  One  volume  (which  is  the 
third)  appeared  in  1748  at  Cambridge^  but  his  death  on  the  4th  of 
April  1756,  prevented  the  author  himself  from  completing  the  work, 
though  all  the  materials  were  ready  for  presa  The  second  volume 
appeared  after  his  death,  in  1757.  The  work  bears  the  title^  'Demoe- 
thems,  ^sohinis,  Dinarchi^  et  Demadis  Orationes :  Grsscd  et  Latin^ 
cum  notis  edidit  J.  Taylor.'  The  notes,  which  were  publish^  at  a 
later  time,  are  incorporated  in  Reiske's  'Apparatus  Criticus'.to 
Demosthenes.  Li  a  critical  point  of  view  the  edition  of  Taylor  is  not 
of  any  great  worth,  and  its  chief  value  consists  in  his  notes  m  iilustra- 
tion  of  the  histoxy  of  the  orations  and  the  Attic  law.  Dr.  Taylor  is 
said  to  have  been  a  most  amiable  and  disinterested  man :  he  had  con- 
siderable taste  for  poetry,  and  some  specimens  of  his  muse  are  printed 
in  the  '  Gentleman's  Magasine,'  and  in  Nichols's  '  Select  Collection  of 
Poems.'- 

(Aikin  and  Johnston,  Cfenend  Biography,  vol^  ix.  p.  837,  &o.;  Beisky^ 
Prcffatio  ad  Demosthenem*  p.  42,  &c.) 
:  TAYLOR^  SIR  ROBERT,  bom  in  1714,  waa  the  son  of  a  London 
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ttone-maaon,  who  was  more  prosporotu  than  pradent,  for  he  affected 
a  style  of  living  very  onuBual  at  that  period  among  persons  engaged  in 
husiness :  he  kept  bis  carriage,  and  also  bis  ooontry-bouse  in  Essex. 
Towards  his  eon,  on  the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  been  far  from 
liberal,  as  he  bestowed  on  him  only  a  common  school  education,  and 
then  placed  him  under  Sir  Henry  Cheere,  a  sculptor,  whose  chief 
work  of  note  is  the  statue  of  CoL  Codrington,  in  the  libraiy  of  All 
Souls,  Oxford.  On  quittlDg  Cheere,  he  was  furnished  by  his  father 
with  jast  sufficient  money  to  proceed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  live  with  the  utmost  frugality.  His  studies  in  Italy  were  however 
of  no  long  continuance,  for  he  was  soon  summoned  home  by  the  intel- 
ligence of  his  father  being  dangerously  ill ;  upon  which  he  hurried 
back  to  England  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  state  of  the  Continent 
would  then  permit,  and  was  obliged  to  disguise  himself  as  a  Franciscan 
friar.  On  reaching  home,  he  found  that  bis  father  was  dead,  and  that 
he  had  left  nothing.  Thus  thrown  entirely  upon  his  own  resources 
and  ability,  all  that  remained  for  him  was  to  set  up  business  as  a 
statuary,  and  he  first  brought  himself  into  notice  by  Comwairs  monu- 
ment. His  principal  other  works  in  sculpture  are  Guest^s  monument, 
near  the  north  door  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  figure  of  Britannia  at 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  bas-relief  in  the  pediment  of  the 
Mansion-house,  London.  After  this  he  abandoned  sculpture  for  archi- 
tecture, and  one  of  his  earliest  productions  in  his  new  profession  was 
the  mansion  erected  by  him  for  Mr.Gtower,  near  the  South  Sea  House. 
In  1756-58  he  was  employed  in  the  alterations  of  old  London  Bridge 
in  conjunction  with  Dance,  and  thenceforth  upon  a  number  of  build- 
ings both  public  and  private ;  but  very  few  among  them  display  much 
architectural  taste,  and  least  of  all  any  of  that  richness  in  decoration 
and  detail  which  might  have  been  expected  from  one  who  bad  been 
brought  up  and  had  practised  as  a  sculptor.  The  wings  added  by  him 
to  the  Bank  of  England  (afterwards  swept  away  by  his  successor 
Soane)  were  at  the  time  termed  *  magnificent,'  but  then  it  could  only 
be  by  comparison  with  the  older  building  by  Sampson,  to  which  they 
wore  attached.  This  design  itself  was  only  borrowed  from  one  of 
Bramante*B,  and  was  upon  so  small  a  scale  as  to  look  insignificant  in 
such  a  situation.  The  '  Stone  Buildings*  at  Lincoln's  Inn  are  such  a 
mere  architectural  blank,  that  the  columns,  instead  of  diminishing  the 
poverty  of  its  character,  serve  only  to  render  it  the  more  apparent. 
There  is  however  some  architectural  character  displayed  in  that  which 
is  called  the  *  Six  Clerks*  Office,'  situated  between  the  other  building 
and  Chancery  Lane.  The  viUa  which  he  built  for  Sir  Charles  Asgill 
at  Richmond  is  at  least  unexceptionable  in  taste,  though  it  does  not 
deserve  the  admiration  it  has  obtained.  Among  his  other  works, 
Lord  Grimstone's  seat  at  Gorhambury  is  one  of  the  best.  If  not 
great,  he  was  eminently  successful,  in  his  profession,  and  obtained 
several  lucrative  appointments  and  sarveyorships  to  the  Admiralty, 
Foundling  HospiuJ,  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  the  Bank  of  EngUmd, 
for  which  he  was  well  qualified,  being  a  man  of  most  business-like 
habits,  and  of  most  extraordinary  diligence  and  assiduity.  He  was 
rarely  in  bed  after  four  in  the  morning ;  was  most  abstemious  in  his 
diet,  and  drank  no  wine.  Whether  in  oonsequenoe  of  taking  warning 
from  his  father's  example  or  not,  he  seems  in  almost  all  respects  to 
have  been  the  very  reverse  of  him  in  his  mode  of  living ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  surprising  that  his  economy,  together  with  the  appointments 
which  he  h^d,  should  have  enabled  him  to  reaUse  a  fortune  of 
180,000/.,  though,  as  he  himself  used  to  say,  he  began  the  world  with 
hardly  eighteen  pence.  He  died  at  bis  own  house  in  Spring  Gardens, 
September  27, 1788,  and  was  buried  in  St  Martin's  church.  He  gave 
the  whole  of  his  property  to  his  only  son,  Michael  Aogelo  Taylor,  M.P., 
with  the  exception  of  a  sum  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  to  accu- 
mulate for  a  certain  term  of  years  and  then  to  be  applied  to  found  an 
institute  for  the  study  of  modem  languages.  This  bequest  having 
been  incorporated  with  a  similar  one  by  Dr.  Randolph  for  a  picture 
and  statue  gallery,  a  building  was  begun  in  1841,  under  the  name  of 
the  '  Tavlor  and  Randolph  Institute,'  from  the  designs  of  C.  R 
Cockerel!,  professor  of  architecture  at  the  Royal  Academy  [Cookb- 
BBLL,  C.  R.] ;  the  buildings  which  form  a  handsome  addition  to  the 
architectural  features  of  Oxford  are  generally  known  as  the  Taylor 
Buildings.    Taylor  was  knighted  when  sheriff  of  London  in  1783. 

TAYLOR,  ROWLAND,  LL.D.,  was  a  clergyman  eminent  for  his 
learning  and  piety,  who  was  burnt  at  the  stake  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary.  He  is  said  by  Bishop  Heber  to  have  been  an  ancestor  of 
Jeremy  Taylor.  He  was  chaplain  to  Archbishop  Cranmer,  by  whom 
he.  was  appointed  rector  of  Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  where  he  went  to 
reddei. 

Dr.  Taylor  was  summoned,  in  the  year  1553,  to  appear  in  London 
before  Gkrdiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  then  lord  chancellor, 
for  resLsting  the  performance  of  mass  in  his  church  at  Hadleigh.  He 
was  strongly  persuaded  to  escape,  but  refused,  and  presented  himself 
before  Gkudiner,  by  whom,  after  a  long  conference,  in  which  he 
defended  his  cause  with  unshrinking  firmness,  he  was  committed  to 
the  King^s  Bench  prison.  There  he  remained  till  the  22nd  of  January 
1555,  when  he  and  other  prisoners  were  cited  before  Gardiner,  and  the 
bishops  of  London,  Norwich,  SaUsbuiy,  and  Durham,  who  were  joint 
oommissionen  with  the  chancellor.  The  chief  offence  of  which  Dr. 
l^Etylor  was  now  aocused  was  his  marriage ;  but  he  defended  the  right 
of  priests  to  many  with  so  much  learning,  that  no  sentence  of  divorce 
was  pronounced,  though  he  was  deprived  of  his  benefloe.    At  the  end 


of  January  the  prisoners  were  again  brought  before  the  oommissionen, 
by  whom  they  were  sentenoed  to  death.  Dr.  Taylor  was  committed 
to  the  Poultry  Compter,  where,  on  the  4th  of  February,  he  was  visited 
by  Bonner,  bishop  of  London,  who  went  there  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  put  on  the  dress  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prieetw  Dr.  Taylor 
resisted  with  his  usual  courage,  and  tbe  dress  was  put  upon  him  by 
force :  he  treated  the  whole  proceeding  with  the  utmost  contempt,  as 
a  piece  of  mummery,  and  Bonner  would  have  struck  him  with  his 
crozier  if  he  had  not  been  restrained  by  his  chaplain.  On  the  following 
day  the  procession  set  forth  which  was  to  conduct  him  to  the  pla^  of 
execution.  In  the  courae  of  the  journey  much  persuasion  was  used  by 
the  sheriff  and  others  to  induce  him  to  recant,  but  without  making 
the  smallest  impression  upon  him.  The  procession  passed  through 
Hadleigh,  where  he  was  consoled  and  cheered  by  the  blessings  and 
prayera  of  his  parishioners.  The  execution  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
February,  1555,  on  Aldham  Common,  near  Hadleigh.  A  stone,  with 
the  following  inscription,  perhaps  still  remains  to  mark  the  spot : — 
*  1555.  Dr.  Tayler  in  defending  that  was  gode  at  this  plas  left  his 
blode.' 

Bishop  Heber,  in  his  '  Life  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,'  says,  **  There 
is  nothing  indeed  more  beautiful  in  the  whole  beautiful  Book  of 
Martyn  than  the  account  which  Fox  has  given  of  Rowland  Taylor, 
whether  in  the  dischai^e  of  his  duty  as  a  pariah  priest  or  in  tbe  mora 
arduous  moments  when  he  was  called  upon  to  bear  his  cross  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity  of  manners, 
the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of  enthusiasm  or  pride,  and 
the  abundant  overflow  of  better  and  holier  feelings,  are  delineated,  no 
less  thsn  his  courage  in  death  and  the  buoyant  cheerfulness  with 
which  he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  tbe  eloquence 
and  dignity  of  the  *  Phsedon.' " 

TAYLOR,  SILAS,  otherwise  called  Domville,  or  D*Omville,  by 
Antony  Wood,  was  the  son  of  Sylvanus  Taylor,  one  of  the  oommis- 
sionen during  the  civil  wan  for  ejecting  thoee  of  the  clergy  called 
'  scandalous  and  insufficient  ministers.'  Silas  Taylor  was  bom  at 
Harley  near  Much-Wenlock,  in  Shropshire,  July  16,  1624,  and  after 
being  educated  at  Shrowsbury  and  Westminster  schools,  became  a 
commoner  of  New  Inn  Hall  at  Oxford  in  16il.  He  was  taken  thence 
by  his  father  to  join  the  parliamentary  army,  in  which  he  had  a 
captain's  commission.  After  tbe  war  he  was  appointed  by  the  interest 
of  his  father  sequestrator  of  the  royalists  in  Herefordshire,  in  dischaige 
of  which  office  he  conducted  himself  with  so  much  moderation  as  to 
conciliate  the  king's  party.  Part  of  the  bishop's  palace  at  Heraford  feU 
to  his  share  in  the  general  spoliation,  and  he  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  all  of  which  he  was  compelled  to  reston  at  the  Restoration. 

On  that  event  he  was  treated  by  the  royalists  with  great  lenity,  and 
appointed  commissary  of  ammunition,  &c.  at  Dunkirk,  and  about 
1665  made  keeper  of  the  king's  stores  and  stonbouses  for  shipping  at 
Harwich.  He  died  November  4,  1678,  and  was  buried  at  Harwich. 
Taylor  was  much  interested  in  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  and  was 
enabled  in  the  confusion  of  the  civU  wan  to  ransack  the  libraries  of 
Hereford  and  Worcester  cathedrals,  and  in  the  course  of  these  ra- 
searches  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  original  charter  in  which  King 
Edgar  asserts  his  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  which  is 
printed  in  Selden's  '  Mare  Clausom,'  lib.  ii  He  left  materials  for  a 
history  of  Henfordshir^  which  afterwards  came  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Ed.  Harley  of  Brampton  Brian  in  that  county.  To  this  collection  belong 
Nos.  4046, 4174, 6726,  6766, 6856,and  6868  oftheHarleian  manuscripts, 
containing  part  of  a  general  histoxy  with  notes  and  special  topogra- 
phical information  under  the  sevexal  parishes,  extracts  from  'Domes- 
day,' Leland,  &c  From  these  papen  Mr.  William  Brome,  a  sub- 
sequent colleotor  for  the  same  county,  is  said  to  have  borrowed  largely. 
(Gough,  '  Catalogue  of  Topographical  Works,— Herofordshiie.')  In 
the  Sloane  manuscripts  is  a  paper  of  Taylor^s  on  the  making  of  cider. 
( Ay scough's  '  Catalogue, — Tay  lor. ') 

His  published  works  are,  '  The  History  of  Gavelkind — with  some 
observations  and  remarks  upon  many  special  occumnces  of  British  and 
English  history.  To  this  is  added  a  short  history  of  William  tbe 
Conqueror,  written  in  Latin  by  an  anonymous  author  in  the  time  of 
Heniy  I.,'  London,  4to,  1663.  A  History  of  Harwich  was  published 
from  his  papen  by  Samuel  Dale,  in  1730,  and  another  edition,  or  the 
same  with  another  title-page,  London,  1732. 

Wood  ('  Athen.  Oxon.*)  states,  that  Taylor  wrote  many  pamphlets 
befon  the  Restoration,  but  without  his  name ;  that  he  was  a  good 
classiaal  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  possessed  of  much  genera] 
information ;  that  he  was  an  excellent  musician^  and  that  he  oomposed 
several  anthems,  and  edited  *  Court  Ayres^'  &a,  8vo^  1655,  printed  by 
John  Playford. 

TAYLOR^  THOMAS,  was  bom  in  London  on  the  15th  of  May 
1758 :  his  pannts  wen  respectable  in  their  calling,  but  not  wealthy. 
At  a  very  early  age  he  was  sent  to  St.  Paul's  School,  and  after  remain- 
ing then  about  three  yean  he  was  placed  under  the  can  of  a  relation 
who  held  a  situation  in  the  dockyazd  at  Sheemess,  with  whom  he 
resided  several  years.  During  this  time  he  implied  himself  assiduously 
to  the  studv  of  mathematics,  and  also  obtained  some  knowledge  of 
chemistry :  he  next  became  a  pupil  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Worthington,  a 
dissenting  minister  who  possessed  considerable  classical  aoqninments» 
ultimately  intending  to  complete  his  studies  at  Aberdeen  with  a  view 
to  the  ministiry.    But  a  pnmature  marriage  and  peoaniary  difflcultiM 
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compelled  him  to  relinqiiieh  his  plan,  and  to  accept  a  janior  clerkship 
in  Messrs.  Lubbock's  baQking-house.  While  in  this  employment  he 
devoted  hii  spare  hours  to  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  and  their 
commentators.  At  this  time,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life,  Mr.  Taylor 
always  devoted  at  least  six  hours  of  every  day  to  study,  and  when  not 
engaged  in  business  they  were  generally  the  first  six.  Poverty,  and 
the  difficulties  attending  it,  were  no  obstacles  to  him,  and  he  always 
hoped  to  emerge  from  the  obscurity  they  placed  him  in.  He  first 
attracted  pubUo  notice  by  an  attempt  to  discover  the  secret  of  the 
perpetual  lamp,  upon  which  he  gave  a  lecture  and  exhibited  his  experi- 
ments at  the  Freemason's  Tavern.  Though  it  was  a  failure,  it  was 
marked  by  some  ingenuity  and  great  and  curious  research ;  it  made 
him  some  valuable  acquaintances,  who  encouraged  him  in  another 
undertaking,  which  was  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Platonic 
philosophy.  Introducing  himself  by  such  means,  he  was  enabled  to 
procure  pupils,  to  whom  he  taught  the  languages  and  mathematics, 
having  lUso  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  assistant-secretary  to  the 
Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce, 
which  he  held  for  several  years :  he  of  course  gave  up  and  was  glad  to 
be  emancipated  from  the  less  interesting  labours  of  the  banking-house. 
It  was  in  this  situation  that  he  made  a  more  extensive  acquaintance 
among  learned  and  scientific  men  of  all  professions,  and  among  men  of 
various  ranks  who  are  promoters  of  arts  and  sciences,  than  usually 
falls  to  the  lot  of  on  obscure  individual :  but  he  made  something  more 
than  mere  acquaintance ;  he  acquired  many  friends  who  were  able  and 
willing  to  assist  him  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  with  whose  help  he 
finally  accomplished  all  that  he  had  in  view,  which  was  to  translate 
the  works  of  all  the  untranslated  ancient  Greek  philosophers.  It  was 
an  arduous  task  for  one  man,  and  apparently  a  hopeless  one,  seeing 
that  Sydenham,  with  the  advantage  of  a  more  regular  education, 
being  a  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  a  known  and  acknowledged  scholar, 
had  not  only  failed  in  his  desire  to  impart  knowledge  to  his  less 
learned  countrymen  by  means  of  translations,  but  had  been  sulTered  to 
perish  in  the  attempt  for  want  of  patronage,  ''to  the  sorrow  and 
Bbame  (as  his  biographer  says)  of  every  friend  of  literature : "  yet 
Sydenham  was  a  good  man,  highly  respected,  and  bad  many  friends, 
or  believed  he  had :  he  must  have  been  a  recluse,  for  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death  seem  to  have  caused  surprise.  Mr.  Taylor  was 
fond  of  society,  and  always  in  it :  there  was  no  appearance  of 
abstraction  about  him ;  and  a  stranger  would  not  have  suspected  him 
of  being  studious  :  he  was  always  ready  to  join  in  conversation  with 
any  one  who  happened  to  be  near  him,  and  upon  any  subject ;  there 
were  few  subjects  upon  which  he  had  not  read,  and  he  could  always 
amuse  or  instruct  if  required.  "Being  gifted  with  a  very  extraordi- 
nary memory,  he  not  only  retained  the  immense  store  of  knowledge 
he  had  amassed,  but  he  could  bring  it  all  into  use  at  his  will : "  he  waa 
deeply  read  in  things  that  many  like  to  hear  of,  though  they  are  no 
longer  studied,  sorcery,  witchcraft^  alchemy,  &&,  and  bis  fund  of 
anecdote  was  quite  inexhaustible  :  all  this,  joined  to  simple  and  unob- 
trusive manners,  and  irreproachable  conduct,  made  him  not  only  an 
agreeable  companion  to  many,  but  to  some  he  became  almost  a  neces- 
sary one.  Men  whose  occupations  had  prevented  their  reading, 
though  they  were  desirous  of  knowledge,  were  particularly  delighted 
with  the  company  of  Mr.  Taylor,  and  such  were  his  great  supporters. 
It  was  by  maLkiog  friends  chiefly  that  Mr.  Taylor,  who  was  as  poor  as 
Sydenham,  contrived  to  print  works  that  must  have  cost  more  than 
10,0002.,  that  were  not  of  the  most  saleable  description,  and  that  upon 
the  whole  produced  no  pecuniary  profit.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
printed  Plato,  and  from  some  unaccountable  whim  locked  up  nearly 
the  whole  edition  in  his  house,  where  it  remained  till  long  after  his 
decease,  but  he  was  attached  to  Mr.  Taylor,  and  frequently  made  him 
his  companion  at  ArundeL  Mr.  Meredith,  a  wealthy  tradesman  retired 
from  business,  was  a  man  possessed  of  sound  mental  faculties,  with  no 
aversion  to  exercise  them.  Having  read  Plato  he  wished  also  to  read 
Aristotle  in  an  Englbh  translation,  and  Mr.  Taylor  was  ready  to  help 
him  to  it  upon  no  other  condition  than  his  undertaking  to  print  i^ 
which  he  did  ;  and  though  he  made  a  losing  speculation  of  it,  1^  print- 
ing too  few  copies,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  with  Mr.  Taylor's  exertions^ 
that  he  not  only  assisted  him  in  bringing  out  some  of  his  minor 
publications,  but  settled  a  pension  of  1002.  a  year  upon  him,  which  he 
enjoyed  till  his  death  :  such  munificence  and  friendship  in  a  man  who 
had  earned  his  money,  and  knew  the  value  of  it,  is  truly  honourable. 
Mr.  Meredith,  though  not  versed  in  the  ancient  languages,  obtained  a 
great  knowledge  of  ancient  literature ;  he  was  a  man  who  thought  for 
himself,  and  came  to  just  conclusions  upon  most  subjects.  Among 
Mr.  Taylor's  minor  works  some  will  be  found  dedicated  to  persons 
who  printed  them  upon  similar  terms,  and  in  a  few  cases  gave  him  the 
benefit  of  the  whole  edition.  He  never  exacted  payment  for  his 
labour,  except  in  one  or  two  cases  with  the  booksellers,  and  then  he 
had  little  enough.  But  with  such  means  he  got  over  all  his  diffi- 
culties, and  he  had  some,  for  he  was  twice  married,  and  had  several 
children;  his  income  altogether  was  about  2002.  a  year.  There  are 
some  pemons  who  are  not  at  all  pleased  with  Mr.  Taylor^s  attempt  to 
revive  certain  ancient  opinions ;  they  neither  wishnd  to  see  some  of 
the  works  he  has  translated,  nor  his  remarks  upon  them  in  English; 
but  they  are  the  very  persons  who  brought  the  writers  into  notice  by 
constantly  referring  to  them,  and  apeaking  of  them  in  terms  that  are 
neither  liberal  nor  entirely  merited.    These  writers  were  the  eup- 


porters  of  ancient  opinions  and  establishments,  the  fidlure  of  most  of 
which  is  now  complete  and  past  recovery;  there  can  therefore  be 
little  to  object  to  in  their  writings,  and  there  is  much  that  is  good  and 
worth  preserving.  For  these  reasons  they  found  translators  in  every 
civilised  country  but  England.  It  seems  then  that  our  professed 
scholars  have  not  done  their  duty  to  the  public :  if  they  had  given  us 
good  translations  with  their  own  annotations,  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Taylor  would  not  have  been  called  for,  and  any  remarks  he  might 
have  made  elsewhere  would  have  had  little  weight,  and  have  been 
overlooked.  There  are  important  works  yet  untranslated,  and  there  are 
many  translations  which  are  disgraceful  to  the  literary  character  of 
our  country  :  it  would  be  well  then  that  our  scholars  should  look  to 
these  matters,  and  see  that  things  which  must  and  will  be  done  are 
well  done. 

Mr.  Taylor  during  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  resided  in  a  small 
house  at  Walworth,  leading  a  life  of  perfect  uniformity,  and  dividing 
his  time  between  his  labours  and  his  attentions  to  his  friends  and 
family.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  November  1885,  of  a  very  painful 
disease  in  the  bladder,  which  he  boro  with  extraordinary  fortitude 
and  without  complaining.  He  was  an  Academician  by  profeasion  and 
a  Stoic  in  practice ;  a  sincere  friend  and  a  delightful  companion.  His 
works  and  translations  are : — 1,  '  The  Elements  of  a  New  Method  of 
Reasoning  in  Geometry,'  4to,  1780,  a  juvenile  performance  lost  or  sup- 
pressed ;  2,  a  Paraphrase  of  part  of  Ocellus  in  the '  European  Magazine,* 
1782 ;  a  translation  of  the  whole  work  in  8vo,  1881 ;  8,  *  The  Hymns 
of  Orpheus,'  12mo,  1787 ;  second  edition,  1824,  augmented;  4,  *  PIo- 
tinus  on  the  Beautiful,'  12mo,  1787;  5,  'A  Dissertation  on  the 
Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries,'  8vo,  no  date ;  6,  '  The  Rights  of 
Brutes,*  12mo,  1792,  in  ridicule  of  Paine's  'Rights  of  Man;*  7,  'Sallust 
on  the  Gods  and  the  World,'  8vo,  1798;  8,  'The  Phcdrua  of  Plato,' 
4to,  1792 ;  9, '  The  Cratylus,  Phrodon,  Parmenide?,  and  Timaeus,'  Svo, 
1793;  10,  'Proclus  on  Euclid,'  2  vols.  4to,  1792 ,  11, 'Two  Orations 
of  the  Emperor  Julian  to  the  Sovereign  Sun  and  to  the  Mother  of  the 
Gods,'  8vo,  1793 ;  12,  •  Pausanias*  Description  of  Greece,'  3  vola.  8vo, 
1794  :  for  this  translation,  mode  in  such  haste  that  Mr.  Taylor  nearly 
lost  the  use  of  his  right  hand  from  continued  exertion,  he  received 
182.  The  work  was  in  such  demand  that  it  sold  for  a  high  price,  and 
a  second  edition  was  printed  in  1824  without  consulting  the  translator, 
who  heard  of  it  accidentally  when  it  was  too  late  to  correct  it ;  a 
slight  compensation  was  made  to  him,  and  he  added  some  notes :  diis 
is  an  illustration  of  the  remarks  already  made ;  a  work  like  this 
should  not  have  been  left  to  a  necessitous  writer.  IS.  Five  books  of 
Plotinus,  '  On  Felicity ;  on  the  Nature  and  Origin  of  Evil ;  on  Provi- 
dence ;  on  Nature,  Contemplation,  nnd  the  One ;  on  the  Descent  of 
the  Soul,' Svo,  1794;  14,  'Cupid  and  Psyche,*  fh>m  Apuleiua,  Svo, 
1795 ;  15,  *MeUphysics  of  Aiistotle,'  4to,  1801 ;  16,  Hederic's  <  Greek 
Lexicon,'  edited,  4to,  1803 ;  17,  '  The  Dissertations  of  Maximus 
Tyrius,*  2  vols.  12mo,  1804  ;  18,  '  An  Answer  to  Dr.  Gilliea*  Supple- 
ment to  his  New  Analysis  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle,'  Svo,  1804 ; 

19,  'The  Works  of  Plato,'  5  vols.  4to,  1804,  including  reprints  of  the 
parts  previously  translated,  and  many  commentaries  taken  from  manu- 
scripts, some  of  which  have  since  been  printed  in  the  original  language; 

20,  '  The  Pythagoric  Sentences  of  Demophilus ; '  these  are  printed 
with  Mr.  Bridgeman's  translations,  Svo,  1804;  21,  'Miscellanies  in 
Prose  and  Verse,'  12mo,  1805,  2nd  ed.  1820;  22,  'Collectanea,'  Svo, 
1806;  23,  'The  Emperor  Julian's  Arguments  taken  from  Cyril,  wiUi 
Extracts  from  his  other  Works  relative  to  the  Christians,'  Svo,  1809; 
24, '  The  Works  of  Aristotle,'  9  vols.  4to,  1812,  with  copious  extracts 
from  the  ancient  commentators,  to  which  are  added  a  dissertation  on 
the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  and  a  treatise  on  the  elements  of  the  true 
arithmetic  of  infinites,  both  of  which  had  appeared  in  a  separate  form; 
25,  'The  Six  Books  of  Produs  on  the  Theology  of  Plato.'  2  vols.  4to, 
1816;  26,  'Theoretic  Arithmetic,'  Svo,  1816,  containing  what  had 
been  written  on  this  subject  by  Theon  of  Smyrna,  Nieomaehus,  lam- 
blicus,  and  Boethius,  with  remarks  on  amicable  and  other  numbers, 
and  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Pythagorseans  philoso- 
phised about  numbers;  27,  'Select  Works  of  Plotinus,'  Svo,  1817; 
28, '  Life  of  Pythagoras  by  lamblicus,'  Svo,  181S ;  29, '  lamblicus  on 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldseans,  and  Assyrians,'  Svo  1821; 
80,  '  The  Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  the  Timseus  of  Pkto,'  2  vols. 
4to,  1820;  81,  'Political  Pythagoric  Fragmonts  and  Ethical  Prag^ 
ments  of  Hierodes,'  Svo,  18*22 ;  82,  '  The  Metamorphoses  and  Philo- 
sophical Works  of  Apuleius,'  Svo,  1822,  translated  gratuitously  at  the 
request  of  a  friend,  but  purchased  by  a  publisher  for  1002. :  Mr.  Taylor 
had  a  few  copies  for  his  benefit;  33, '  Select  Works  of  Porphyry/  Svo, 
1823  (some  essays  are  added) ;  85,  'AH  the  Fragments  that  remain  of 
the  Lost  Writings  of  Produs,'  Svo,  1825;  86,  'Arguments  of  Celsus 
relative  to  the  Christians,  taken  from  Origen,  with  Extracts  from  other 
Writers,'  12mo,  1830 ;  87,  '  Proclus  on  Providence  and  Evil,'  Svo, 
1S33;  88,  'Plotinus  on  Suicide,  with  Extracts  from  Olympiodorus, 
and  two  books  on  Truly  Existing  Being,  &c.,  with  Notes  from  Por- 
phyry and  Produs,*  Svo,  1834.  Besides  these,  there  are  many  papers 
written  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  'Classical  Journal'  and  other  periodicals, 
amongst  which  may  be  specified  a  complete  and  valuable  collection  of 
the  Chalda;an  oracles,  republished  by  Mr.  Cory. 

*  TAYLOR,  TOM,  was  bom  in  1817,  at  Sunderland.  He  was  brought 
up  at  the  Grange  school  of  that  town,-^one  of  those  institutions  in 
wmch  a  classical  education  is  not  confined  to  the  aona  of  the  ridL 
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He  afterwards  passed  two  Bea&iooB  at  the  UniTersity  of  Glasgow, 
where  his  talents  and  acquirements  were  duly  recognised,  and  he 
received  three  gold  medals.  In  1837  he  nroceeded  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  of  which  he  was  ultimately  elected  a  Fellow,  having  taken 
his  degree  as  a  Junior  Optimoi  and  in  the  first  class  of  the  classical 
tripos.  His  reputation  subsequently  gained  him  the  chair  of  English 
language  and  literature  at  the  University  College,  London.  In  1845 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  as  a  member  of  the  Inner-Temple,  and  he 
went  the  Northern  Circuit  During  his  residence  in  London,  after 
leaving  Cambridge,  he  became  known  as  a  popular  writer,  and 
especially  in  that  remarkable  publication,  'Punch/  for  succeeding  in 
which  the  necessary  qualifications  of  acute  observation  and  condensed 
humour, — a  knowledge  of  real  life  and  a  good-natured  power  of  seizing 
"  folly  as  it  flies  " — are  not  widely  distributed.  As  a  dramatic  writer 
Mr.  Taylor  has  displayed  the  same  qualities  in  many  an  amusing  piece, 
of  whicbi  if  the  bf^is  be  not  original  the  superstructure  has  nothing 
incongruous.  He  has  also  very  ably  put  together  the  instructive 
memorials  of  the  unfortunate  Haydon,  in  whicli  he  has  told  the  story 
of  his  enthusiasm  and  his  weakness  with  a  delicate  tact.  In  1850 
Mr.  Taylor  was  appointed  to  the  Assistant-Secretaryship  of  the  Board 
of  Health ;  and  tho  Board  being  reconstructed  in  1854,  he  became 
the  Secretary.  In  this  position  he  has  practically  refuted  the  vulgar 
notion  that  a  man  of  genius  cannot  be  a  good  man  of  business ;  that 
poetry  and  political  economy  are  incompatible.  He  has  laboured  in 
his  official  duties  with  as  much  earnestness  as  in  his  most  cherished 
pursuits.  His  later  works  are,  the  '  Autobiographical  Recollections 
of  the  late  Charles  Robert  LeaUc,  R.  A./  2  \oh.  8vo,  1860 ;  and  the 
*  Life  and  Times  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  P.R.A.,*  2  vols.  8vo,  1865. 

TAYLOR,  WILLIAM,  was  bom  at  Norwich,  in  the  year  1765.  He 
wa.1  the  only  child  of  an  eminent  merchant  of  that  city.  He  first 
studied  under  a  Swiss  refugee,  and  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Mr. 
Rochemont  Barbauld,  the  Unitaiian  minister,  at  Pal^rave,  a  tutor 
chiefly  selected  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions,  which  were  those 
of  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  family.  To  Mrs.  Barbauld,  better  known  as 
Miss  Aikiu,  Taylor  was  indebted  for  much  assistance  in  his  early 
studies;  aided  by  her  assiduous  care,  he  soon  acquired  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  English  composition,  and,  in  after  life, 
he  gratefully  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  this  celebrated  woman, 
whom  he  styled  **  the  mother  of  his  mind.'*  On  leaving  the  house  of 
Mr.  Barbauld,  at  the  ago  of  fourteen,  he  was  placed  in  his  counting- 
house  at  Norwich  by  his  father,  who  was  desirous  that  he  should 
succeed  him  in  his  large  and  prosperous  business.  Shortly  afterwards 
he  was  sent  on  the  Continent,  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  partners 
of  the  firm,  for  the  purpose  of  perfecting  himself  in  the  French 
and  Italian  languages,  which  were  of  importance  to  the  proper  con- 
ducting of  his  father's  business.  Before  leaving  England,  he  had 
already  evinced  considerable  facility  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  lan- 
guages ;  and  he  had  been  but  a  short  time  abroad  when  his  letters  to 
his  parents,  in  English,  French,  and  Italian,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen, 
gave  the  promise  of  that  eminence  as  a  writer  to  which  he  afterwards 
rose.  On  his  return  to  his  native  city,  he  was  encouraged  in  the  pro- 
secution of  his  studies  by  the  fond  admiration  of  his  parents  and  friends; 
and  for  the  two  years  he  remained  there,  he  appears  to  have  given 
the  tone  to  its  literaxy  circles.  A  second  tour  to  the  Continent  was 
resolved  upon;  and  he  proceeded  to  Germany  with  the  view  of 
acquiring  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  its  language  and  literature.  A 
residence  of  a  year  with  a  clergyman  at  Paderbom  was  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  Under  the  influence  of  his  preceptor  he  imbibed  a  taste 
not  only  for  the  literature  of  Germany,  but  for  the  philosophy  of  that 
country :  a  taste  which  ever  afterwards  characterised  his  writings. 
On  his  second  return  to  Norwich,  at  the  ago  of  eighteen,  his  parents 
perceived  that  their  son  had  an  imagination  too  lively,  and  a  taste 
too  decided  for  literary  pursuits,  to  allow  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  mercantile  profession.  The  affluent  circumstances  of  the  father, 
added  to  the  gratification  which  he  enjoyed  of  seeing  his  son  arrived 
at  so  early  an  age  to  a  high  distinction  in  letters,  induced  him  to  forego 
the  strict  accomplishment  of  his  favourite  project,  and  to  put  no 
restrictions  to  the  youth's  inoUnationa.  The  time  of  young  Taylor 
was  now  chiefly  occupied  in  making  various  contributions  to  the 
periodicals,  and  to  translations  from  the  best  German  writers. 

When  the  French  rerolation  had  convulsed  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
it  extended  its  influence  over  no  small  proportion  of  the  English 
nation ;  of  this  influence  the  mind  of  Taylor  was  adapted  to  feel  the^ 
force,  and  he  soon  became  ambitious  to  add  to  his  other  distinctions 
that  of  being  a  prominent  political  charaoter.  The  quiet  of  study  was 
now  exchanged  for  the  noisy  meetings  of  political  debaters.  Taylor 
allowed  himself  to  be  enrolled  as  secretary  of  a  democratic  club  estab- 
lished at  Norwich.  His  political  activity  however,  so  far  from  inter- 
fering with  his  desire  to  obtain  literary  distinction,  served  as  a  stimulus 
to  bring  his  writings  before  the  public,  jtnd  thus  to  extend  his  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  narrow  sphere  of  his  native  place. 

A  poetical  translation  of  the  'Lenore'  of  Biirger  was  the  first 
publication  by  which  he  became  generally  known.  This  translation, 
which  preceded  that  of  Spenoer,  still  maintains  a  high  reputation  for 
spirit  and  accuracy.  It  contains  some  variations  from  the  original; 
that  of  the  most  importance  being  the  liberty  he  has  taken  to  transfer 
the  scene  of  tho  poem,  which  in.  Burger  is  towards  the  end  of  the 
Seven  Tears'  War,  to  the  time  of  the  Crusades;  in  this  he  has  been 


followed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  to  whom  the  public  is  also  indebted  form 
translation  of  *  Lenore.'  This  work  was  soon  after  followed  by  several 
other  poetical  translations  from  the  same  author.  Specimens  of  the 
other  German  poets,  by  him,  also  appeared  in  various  magazines  and 
periodicals.  These  he  afterwards  collected  together,  with  explanatory 
observations,  and  published  in  1830,  in  three  large  volumes,  under  the 
title,  '  Survey  of  German  Poetry.'  The  peculiar  metre  to  which  he 
has  adapted  many  of  these  translations,  and  a  peculiar  style  of  expres- 
sion, have  exposed  him  to  some  severe  criticisms. 

In  the  year  1798  he  became  acquainted  with  Southey,  whose 
political  opinions  in  early  life  were  similar  to  his  own ;  an  interesting 
collection  of  their  correspondence  will  be  found  in  the  biography  of 
Taylor,  referred  to  at  the  end  of  this  article.  In  one  of  them  he 
describes  his  first  interview  with  Sir  James  Mackintosh  and  Dr.  Parr; 
and  vividly,  though  not  perhaps  impartially,  delineates  their  manner 
and  peculiarities  (vol  i  p.  295). 

Severe  losses,  consequent  upon  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution, 
induced  Mr.  Taylor  to  retire  from  the  management  of  his  father^s 
business :  a  circumstance  which  enabled  him  to  devote  a  greater 
portion  of  his  time  to  his  favourite  studies.  Magazines  and  Revievrs 
still  continued  to  be  the  principal  vehicles  by  which  his  writings  came 
before  the  public  As  a  reviewer,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  close 
attention  and  extensive  information  on  the  subject  he  reviewed. 
Though  not  profound  as  a  classical  or  an  Oriental  scholar,  he  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  his  deficiency  in  that  respect  by  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  German  translations  of  the  classics,  and  the 
commentaries  upon  them.  The  style  however  of  his  prose  writings 
was  so  peculiar,  that  it  was  disreUshed  by  many  of  his  readers ;  and 
it  became  a  source  of  constant  altercation  between  him  and  the 
editors  of  the  works  to  which  he  contributed.  '*  Were  I  reviewing 
my  own  reviewals,"  he  vmtes  to  Southey,  "  I  should  say  this  man's 
style  has  an  ambitious  singularity,  which,  like  chewing  ginseng,  dis- 
pleases at  first,  and  attaches  at  last.  In  his  pursuit  of  the  '  curiosa 
felicitas '  he  often  sacrifices  felicity  to  curiosity  of  expression.  With 
much  philological  knowledge,  and  much  familiarity  among  the 
European  classics  of  all  sorts,  his  innovations  are  mostly  defensible, 
and  his  allusions  mostly  pertinent ;  yet  they  have  both  an  imusuality 
which  startles,  and  which,  if  ultimately  approved,  provokes  at  least 
an  anterior  discussion  that  is  unpleasant.*'  A  pleasing  feature  in  the 
reviews  of  Taylor  is  the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  entered  into  his 
subject,  but  which  led  him  occasionally  to  hazard  assertions  which, 
on  cooler  reflection,  he  often  disavowed.  Thus  it  is  stated  that  in  one 
of  his  papers  on  the  prose  of  Milton,  he  expresses  the  conviction  that 
it  is  superior  to  his  poetry. 

In  1802,  on  his  return  from  a  visit  to  Paris,  Mr.  Taylor  accepted 
the  management  of  a  weekly  local  paper,  'The  Norwich  Iris,'  after 
having  used  his  endeavours  to  induce  Southey  to  undertake  it.  This 
paper  became  the  organ  of  the  party  to  whose  political  opinions  he 
was  attached ;  its  success  however  was  not  equal  to  his  anticipations, 
and  it  was  given  up  after  two  years.  He  then  applied  himself  anew 
to  his  reviewing  labours,  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  in  his 
family  circumstances  aflbrding  him  an  additional  motive  for  literary 
exertion.  The  Monthly  Review,  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Griffiths, 
was  the  work  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  nis  contributions 
appeared.  In  1806  he  gave  to  the  public  his  version  of  Lessing's 
'  Nathan  the  Wise ; '  which  was  severely  criticised  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  A  succession  of  pecuniary  losses  which  soon  after  occurred, 
rendered  the  position  of  Mr.  Taylor's  family,  if  not  one  of  privation, 
at  least  of  diminished  comfort.  His  adversity  however  was  cheered 
by  the  kindly  sympathies  of  his  numerous  friends,  and  by  several 
unexpected  offers  of  assistance,  which,  though  not  accepted,  were 
sensibly  felt  and  gratefully  responded  ta  At  the  same  time  increase 
of  years  and  premature  infirmities  diminished  his  energies,  and  his 
later  productions  have  not  added  to  his  fame.  Among  his  last  works 
was  a  collection  of  short  essays  on  English  Synonyms,  which,  though 
incomplete  and  frequently  fanciful,  are  calculated  to  assist  the  phUo- 
logical  student,  and  to  lay  the  fouodation  of  a  more  complete  under- 
taking. The  last  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  by  the  loss  of  the 
aged  parents,  to  whom  he  had  proved  himself  a  devoted  and  afleo- 
tionate  son,  and  by  the  decay  of  his  mental  powers.  He  died  in  the 
month  of  March  1836;  his  remains  were  deposited  beside  those  of 
his  parents,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Octagon  Chapel  at  Norwich. 

Mr.  Taylor's  chief  claim  to  literary  oelebrity  consists  in  his  valuable 
translations  from  the  German ;  it  was  through  him  that  the  English 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  modem  literature  of  Germany.  If 
his  talents  as  a  poet  were  unequal  to  the  task  of  producing  such  a 
translation  as  the  Wallenstein  of  Coleridge,  to  him  at  least  must  be 
assigned  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  in  the  field,  and  perhaps  to 
have  laboured  in  it  more  assiduously  than  any  other  English  vmter. 

(Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writing$  of  ilic  late  Williaai  Taylor,  oj 
Norwich,  «fec,  by  T.  W.  Robberds,  F.G.S.,  of  Norvrich,  2  vols.  8vo, 
London,  1843  ;  Quarterly  Review,  vol  Ixxxiii  p.  27*68.) 

TAYLOR,  GENERAL  ZACHART,  late  Pk-esident  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  was  bom  Sept.  24, 1784,  in  Orange  County, 
Virginia.  He  was  the  third  son  of  CoL  Richard  Taylor,  who  had  distin- 
g^hed  himself  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  who  in  1785  removed 
with  his  family  to  Kentucky,  where  the  settlers  were  then  very  few.  CoL 
Taylor  obtained  from  President  Jeflferson,  May  3, 1808,  a  oommiasion 
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for  hia  sou  Zachory  as  fint-lieutenaat  in  the  7t1i  regiment  of  the  United 
States  Infantry.  In  1810  Zachary  Taylor  married.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  in  1812,  having  then  become  Captain  Taylor,  he  was 
placed  in  command  of  Fort  Harrison,  a  stockade  on  the  river  Wabash, 
for  his  defence  of  which  against  the  attacks  of  the  hostile  Indians  he 
received  the  brevet  rank  of  major.  He  distiDguished  himself  on  seve- 
ral other  ocoasionB  during  the  war,  but  when  it  terminated  he  was 
reduced  from  his  brevet  rank  of  major  t-o  his  previous  rank  of  captain, 
a  step  backward  which  he  refused  to  consent  to,  and  resigned  his  com- 
misdoD.  He  was  however  in  the  course  of  the  year  reinstated  in  his 
rank  of  major  by  President  Madison.  In  1816  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  post  at  Green  Bay,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  20th  of 
April  1819  received  his  commission  as  lieuteoant-colonel.  In  18S2  he 
received  his  commission  as  colonel  from  President  Jackson,  and  in 
that  year  served  under  General  Scott  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  He 
subsequently  held  the  command  of  Fort  Crawford  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
where  ho  remained  till  18S6,  when  the  Seminole  war  in  Florida  called 
for  hla  services.  The  manner  in  which  he  there  performed  his  harass- 
iog  duties  acquired  for  him  great  reputation  among  his  countrymen, 
and  the  battle  of  Okeechobee,  fought  Dec.  26, 1837,  gained  him  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  by  brevet;  In  1888  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  all  the  troops  in  Florida,  where  he  remained  till  1840, 
when  the  command  of  the  south-western  division  of  the  army  waa 
assigned  to  him. 

In  1845,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas,  General  Taylor  was  ordered  to 
place  his  troops  in  a  suitable  position  for  defending  that  country 
against  a  threatened  invasion  from  Mexico,  and  in  August  he  concen- 
trated his  troops  at  Corpus  Cbristi.  There  he  remained  till  March  11, 
184($,  when  he  broke  np  bis  cantonments,  and  moved  westward  with 
a  small  army  of  occupation  of  about  4000  regular  troops.  He  reached 
the  Rio  Colorado  on  the  20th  of  March,  crossed  it  without  opposition, 
and  on  the  29th  of  March  arrived  at  the  Kio  Grande,  opposite  Mata* 
moras.  On  the  8th  of  May  he  gained  the  victory  of  Palo  Alto,  and  on 
the  9th  of  May  that  of  Uesaco  de  la  Palma.  On  the  2lBt,  22nd,  and 
23rd  of  September  he  attacked  and  captured  the  city  of  Monterey, 
which  was  strongly  fortified,  and  defended  by  a  superior  force.  On 
the  22nd  and  23rd  of  February  he  gained  the  victoxy  of  Buena  Vista, 
in  which  the  Mexican  army  of  20,000  men  under  General  Santa  Anna 
was  defeated  with  very  great  loss  by  the  American  army  of  about 
6000  men.  This  victory  led  to  negociations  for  peace,  and  the  treaty 
was  ratified  in  February  1848.  Meantime  General  Taylor  had  retnmed 
to  his  residence  at  Baton  Rouge  in  Louisiana,  where  he  had  purchased 
an  estate,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  1848  the  Whig  Convention  in  Phila* 
delphia  put  him  in  nomination  for  the  presidency.  On  the  7th  of 
November  1848  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  on  the  4ih  of  March  1849  he  was  inaugurated,  and 
entered  upon  his  term  of  office.  He  died  July  9, 1860,  at  Washixigton, 
and  was  forthwith  succeeded  as  President  bv  Millard  Fillmore,  the 
Vice-President  [Fillmobb,  Millabd.]  He  left  a  widow,  one  son, 
and  two  daughters. 

TEBALDE'O  (or  TIBALDE'O),  ANTONIO,  was  bom  at  Ferrara 
about  1463.  He  studied  medicine,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  literature  and  poetical  composition,  both  Italian  and  Latin. 
The  first  edition  of  his  Italian  poems  appeared  at  Modena  in  1498,  by 
his  cousin  Jacopo  Tebaldeo,  apparently  unknown  to  the  author,  who 
was  vexed  at  it  because  he  thought  that  his  compositions  required 
some  final  touches  :  '  SonetU,  Capitoli,  e  Rime,  chiamate  Opere 
d*Amore,'  4to,  Modena,  1498,  afterwards  reprinted  several  times  at 
Milan,  Venice,  and  other  plaoes.  In  1619  appeared  at  Milan  another 
small  poem  of  Tebaldeo,  with  the  title, '  Stanze  nuove  ad  un  Veccbio 
che  non  amando  in  gioventd  fu  costretto  ad  amare  in  vecchiezza.'  A 
selection  from  his  pastoral  poems  was  inserted  in  the  collection  entitled 
'  Poesie  Pastoral!  e  Rusticali,  raccolte  ed  illustrate  oon  note  dal  Dottore 
Giulio  Ferrario.'  Milan,  1808.  Bembo  and  Giraldi,  contemporaries  of 
Tebaldeo,  speak  of  his  Italian  poems  with  praise,  but  they  regret  that 
they  were  too  hastily  published.  Tebaldeo  afterwards  applied  himself 
to  Latin  poetry,  in  which  he  acquired  great  reputation.  He  was  for  a 
time  at  the  court  of  Mantua,  and  afterwards  settled  at  Rome,  where 
he  became  a  favourite  of  Leo  X.,  who  speaks  very  highly  of  him  in 
some  of  his  epistles,  and  is  said  to  have  made  him  very  libenJ  presents. 
After  Leo's  'death  Tebaldeo  fell  into  distress,  and  was  obliged  to  borrow 
money  of  Bembo  and  others.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1687.  A  few  of 
his  Latin  epigrams  and  other  small  poems  are  in  several  collections. 

TEGNl^B,  ESAIAS,  universally  acknowledged  by  the  Swedes  as 

the  greatest  poet  of  Sweden,  was  bom  on  the  13th  of  November  1782, 

at  Kyrkerud  in  Wermland.    His  father,  also  named  Esaiss,  the  son  of 

a  peasant,  Lucas  Esaison,  of  Tegnaby  in  the  diocece  of  Wexio,  had  a 

turn  for  learning,  became  a  student  at  the  University  of  Lund,  took 

ordersj  and  was  the  first  of  ^  the  family  to  assume  the  dignity  of  a 

Buiname.^  ,  He  took  that  of  l^egn^r  from  his  birthplace  of  Tegnaby,  a 

'village  which  is  part  of . the  estates  of  the  diocese  of  Wexio.    As  a 

.parish-ppest  he  was  highly' respected  for  diligence  and  piety.    His 

'wife,  whose  maiden  name  waif  Seidelius,  was  noted  for  her  force  of 

'character  snd  her  talents,  which',  she  sometimes  exercised  in  writing 

verses*  ^  The  poet  grew  up  till  his  tenth  year  at  Millesvik,  on  the  Lake 

Wener,  where  hia  father  bad  been, appointed  pastor,  and  which  it  may 

be  noticed  is  in  a  remarkably  ugly  part  of  the  country.    It  is  in  par- 

kieular  destitute  of  trees.    **  King  Olof,  the  tree-feller,  a  name  well 


known  in  Swedish  history,  took  his  pleasure  there," it  has  been  remarked, 
"  with  axe  and  fire,  and  the  trees  have  not  grown  again  for  a  thoosand 
years."  In  February  1792,  when  Esaias  was  in  his  tenth  year,  his 
father  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  six  children,  four  sons  and  two 
daughters,  in  whoee  circumstances  this  event  produced  a  great  change. 
The  four  sons  were  all  remarkable  in  their  way.  Lars  Qasta^  the 
eldest,  was  of  a  mild  and  earnest  character,  atrongly  tinged  witii  mys- 
ticism ;  Elof,  the  second,  was  full  of  wit  and  acateness ;  the  third, 
Johannes,  was  silly  from  childhood,  but  had  such  powers  of  memory 
that  when  he  was  desired  to  attend  to  what  was  going  on  in  oharcfa, 
he  could  on  his  return  repeat  every  word  he  had  heard  in  it»  without 
being  able  to  draw  any  distinction  between  the  leasons,  the  banns  of 
marriage,  and  the  sermon.  Esaias,  the  youngest,  was  of  a  remarkably 
flexible  character,  and  at  different  times  of  his  life  exhibited  a  striking 
resemblance  to  eaoh  of  his  brothers  in  their  prominent  characteriatica. 

At  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  the  two  elder  brothers,  who  wen 
intended  for  the  church,  were  already  students  at  Lund;  the  expenses 
of  their  education  quite  absorbed  Uie  resources  of  the  family  when 
deprived  of  a  head,  and  the  widow  was  grateful  to  a  friend  of  her 
husband,  Jakob  Branting,  a  Eronofogde,  or  sort  of  tax-collector,  for 
offering  to  take  the  youngest  off  her  hands  and  make  use  of  him  to 
assist  him  in  his  business.    Esaias  soon  made  himself  a  most  usefoi 
assistant,  and  was  to  the  end  of  his  life  remarkable  for  his  quieknees 
with  figurea    He  found  among  Branting's  books,  '  Bjomera  Kampa- 
dater,'  a  folio  volume  of  the  17th  century,  containing  a  number  o( 
Icelandic  sagas,  with,  in  the  same  page,  the  Swedish  translation ;  and 
almost  his  first  attempt  at  composition  seems  to  have  been  a  poem 
ddled  '  Atle,'  founded  on  one  of  these  sagas.    The  poem  of  '  FrithioC 
the  great  achievement  of  his  riper  years,  was  founded  on  another.    His 
only  recorded  attempt  at  poetry  previous  to  '  Atle '  seems  to  have 
been,  when  a  child  at  Millesvik,  an  epitaph  on  a  goose,  a  worthy  com- 
panion to  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  epitaph  on  a  duck.    Branting;  who 
noticed  his  young  assistant's  love  of  books  and  aptitude  for  learning, 
was  smitten  with  the  thought  that  he  was  dsgx^uling  him  out  of  hii 
proper  sphere ;  and  one  stany  night,  when,  as  he  was  driving  horns 
with  him  from  a  tax*collecting  expedition,  he  turned  the  conveFsatioa 
on  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  boy,  then  aged  thirteen,  who  had  just 
been  reading  Bastholm's  '  Philosophy  for  the  Unlearned,*  diBcoar?ed 
with  fluency  of  things  which  Branting  had  never  heard  of,  thja  feeling 
became  too  strong  to  be  kept  under.    Lars  Qustaf,  the  elder  brother, 
was  then  acting  as  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  Captain  Lowenhjelm, 
an  officer  with  nine  children.    Branting  wrote  off  to  the  captain  is 
March  1796,  to  say  that  he  felt  it  a  sin  to  keep  such  a  boy  as  Esaiss 
from  study,  and  to  propose  that  he  should  be  admitted  to  ahare,  witk 
the  captain's  boys,  the  instructions  of  his  elder  brother.     Lowenhjelm 
at  once  consented,  and  the  whole  course  of  the  young  poet's  life  wa« 
changed.     "I  now  began,"  he  says  in  an  autobiographical  notice, 
written  in  after-life,  **  to  study  Latin ;  the  method  adopted  was  the 
old  and  sound  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  only  right  one,  which  maj 
indeed  seem  tedious  and  tiresome,  but  in  the  end,  by  the  greater 
certainty  it  gives,  spares  time  instead  of  wasting  it."    He  stated  that 
he  began  French  and  English  at  the  same  time — French  in  Telemachos 
and  English  in  Ossian's  poems ;  but  his  memory  deceived  him :  a 
letter  written  by  him  in  1798,  which  was  afterwards  found,  showed 
that  at  the  age  of  ten  he  was  already  studying  Latin  and  Fi«nch  at 
Millesvik.    Ossian's  poems  delighted  him  to  such  a  degree  that  he 
learned  English  without  any  assistance.    A  door  is  sUU  shown  at 
Malwa,  the  residence  of  Captain  Lowenhjelm,  which  bears  the  marks 
of  the  iron  rod  with  which  Tegndr  used  to  thrust  at  it,  when  entha- 
siastically  shouting  out  in  English  one  of  his  favourite  passages  from 
Ossian — '*  The  spear  of  Connell  is  keen  1 "     In  the  next  year  the 
services  of   Lars   were   transferred   to  the  family  of   Christopher 
Myrhman,  an  iron-master  at  Riimen,  near  Filipstad,  who  made  some 
of  the  best  iron  in  Sweden,  and  was  a  man  of  learning  as  well  as  a 
man  of  business.    Lars  made  a  stipulation  that  his  brother  should 
accompany  him,  and  they  both  soon  became  ahnost  members  of  the 
family.    Myrhman  had  eight  sons  and  four  daughters :  Lars  was  tutor 
of  the  four  eldest  sons ;  Esaias  became  at  the  age  of  fifteen  tutor  of 
three  of  the  others,  and  the  lover  of  one  of  the  daughters,  whom  he 
married  some  years  later. 

At  Ramen  they  found  an  excellent  library  in  the  dasnoal  lan- 
guages, and  a  good  collection  of  Swedish,  French,  and  English  books, 
but  not  a  single  German  book ;  it  was  at  the  period  before  the  intro- 
duction of  German  literature  into  Sweden.  Of  Shakspere  however 
there  was  only  '  Hamlet,'  <*  which,  strange  to  say,"  remarks  Tegn^r, 
"  interested  me  very  little.  It  requires  however  a  riper  age  than  I 
had  then  reached."  He  threw  himself  with  vehemence  on  Homer. 
According  to  his  own  recollections  afterwards,  he  in  seven  months 
after  commencing  the  study  of  Greek,  had  read  the  'Iliad'  three 
times  through  and  the  *  Odyssey '  twice,  besides  going  through  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Ovid  in  Latin.  "  It  seemed  to  those  around  him,"  rays 
Bottiger,  in  hia  biography,  "  as  if  he  had  been  bom  with  the  foreign 
languages  in  his  brain,  and  it  only  needed  a  gentle  shake  to  wake  the 
slumberers  into  life."  He  made  himself  at  the  same  time  a  profident 
in  chess  and  skittles.  Often  when  the  girl  came  to  light  his  fire  in 
the  morning  she  found  him  still  with  hli  clothes  on  continuing  the 
studies  he  bad  pursued  all  night  In  1799,  when  he  went  with  his 
three  pupils  to  the  University  of  Lund,  he  paaaed  sttoh  an  examination 
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to  matriculate  that  it  was  aaid  it  would  have  suffloed  for  a  degree. 
His  want  of  means  became  however  at  this  time  so  pressing,  though 
he  was  suppox^d  by  contributions  from  Branting  and  Hyrhman,  that 
he  resolved  to  relinquish  a  learned  career ;  but  a  life  of  Anacreon 
which  be  wrote  in  classical  Latin,  led  Professor  Norberg  to  advise  him 
and,  apparently,  to  assist  him  to  continue  the  struggle.  For  some 
time  he  studied  eighteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day ;  he  made  proficiency 
in  mathematics,  as  well  as  in  other  studies,  but  unfortunately  at  the 
same  time  that  he  became  remarkable  for  learning,  he  became  remark- 
able for  the  awkwardness,  reserve,  and  rusticity  of  his  manners.  A 
post  as  under  librarian,  and  afterwards  that  of  assistant-teacher  of 
aesthetics,  increased  his  income,  and  finally,  in  1806,  he  was  enabled  to 
marry,  ond  Anna  Myrhman  became  his  partner  for  life.  Then  a 
change  took  place,  which  was  extraordinary,  strange,  and  sudden. 
Immediately  after  his  marriage  he  became  all  at  once  as  fond  of  com- 
pany as  he  had  been  averse  to  it,  lively,  open,  and  full  of  spirits  to  an 
extreme,  which  seems  on  many  occasions  to  have  led  him  to  objection- 
able levity.  The  wit  of  the  Greek  profetsor  at  Lund  was  often 
censured  as  passing  the  bounds  of  decorum.  This  professorship  was 
conferred  on  him  sdmost  as  a  right  when,  in  1812,  a  separate  professo]> 
fhip  of  Greek  was  first  established  at  Lund.  Together  with  the  pro- 
fessorship he  received  the  living  of  StaQe,  which  obliged  him  to  take 
holy  orders,  and  for  the  next  twelve  years  of  his  life  he  passed  iuM 
time  happily  in  the  duties  of  his  professorship,  and  in  the  culitvation 
of  poetry,  which  he  had  commenced  some  time  before,  but  which  he 
prosecuted  during  this  time  with  such  success  that  he  was  finally 
hailed  by  common  consent  the  first  poet  of  Sweden  living  or  dead. 

His  first  public  appearance  in  verse  which  attracted  any  attention, 
was  on  a  melancholy  occasion — the  loss  of  his  brother  Lars  Gostaf, 
who  died  in  1802.  His  elegy  on  that  event  was  inserted  in  the 
'Transactions*  of  the  literary  society  of  Gottenburg,  from  whom  it 
received  some  sort  of  prize.  It  was  in  1808  however  when  there  was 
nu  alarm  of  invasion  that  he  suddenly  burst  forth  as  a  poet  of  the 
first  order,  by  his  '  War-Song  of  the  Scanian  Land-Defenders,'  or 
•  Local  Militia.'^  "  This  warlike  dithyrambic,"  says  Bottiger,  •*  sounded 
like  a  tocsin  in  every  patriotic  ear.  Tones  at  once  so  grand  and 
beautiful  had  never  before  been  heard  from  the  Swedish  lyre.  The 
electric  lines  ran  like  wildfire  through  the  kingdom,  bearing  testimony 
that  the  North  now  owned  a  Tyrtasus  fully  equal  to  him  who  sang  in 
Sparta.'*  In  1811  another  patriotic  poem  entitled  'Svea,*  won  the 
prize  of  the  Swedish  Academy ;  it  was  a  spirited  outburst  of  indignation 
at  the  degeneracy  of  the  modem  Swedes,  compared  with  their  ances- 
tors, whose  swords  weighed  so  heavily  in  the  balance  of  Europe. 
Tegn^r,  who  visited  Stockholm  to  receive  the  prize,  became  acquainted 
with  many  of  its  literary  men,  at  a  time  of  transition  when  the 
Phosphorists,  headed  by  Palmblad  [Palmbla^],  the  introducers  of 
German  literature  into  their  country,  were  contending  against  the 
old  French  school  of  dassicality  and  elegance,  whose  chief  literaiy 
representative  was  Leopold.  Tegndr,  who  was  thought  by  his  youth 
and  his  genius,  naturally  to  belong  to  the  anti-classical  party,  excited 
some  surprise  by  his  undertaking  the  defence  of  Leopold,  which  he 
afterwards  followed  up  by  dedicating  to  him  his  poem  of  'Axel.' 
His  consecration  as  a  priest  in  1812  gave  occasion  to  a  poem  on  that 
subject,  wbicb  was  afterwards  surpassed  by  a  poem  of  the  same  kind, 
his  *  Nattvardsbamen  ;*  or  children  of  the  Lord*8  Supper,  a  sort  of 
religious  idyl,  in  1820.  In  the  same  year,  1820,  some  caotos  of  his 
'Frithiofs  Saga,'  a  romantic  tale  of  ancient  Scandinavia,  appeared  in 
the  '  Iduna,*  a  periodical  published  by  the  Gothic  Society,  of  which 
Geijer  [Geijeb]  was  the  leading  member,  with  whom  Tegndr  had 
become  personally  acquainted  in  the  country  before  either  of  them 
emerged  into  fame.  His  reputation  was  enhanced  in  1821  by  the 
publication  of '  Axel,*  a  brief  poetic  romance,  still  thought  by  noany 
the  fioest  of  his  poems.  It  attained  its  culminating  point  in  1825,  by 
the  completion  of  '  Frithiofs  Saga,*  which  became  at  once  the  most 
popular  poem  that  has  ever  appeared  in  Sweden.  From  the  period 
of  the  publication  of '  Axel,*  if  not  before,  the  name  of  Tegait  was 
recognised  as  that  of  the  undisputed  head  of  Swedish  poetry. 

This  period  of  Tegn^r*s  life  was  brought  to  a  close  by  an  unexpected, 
and  at.  least  at  the  outset,  an  unwelcome  event.  In  1824  he  received 
the  intelligence  that  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Wexio  had  presented 
his  name  to  the  king  as  one  of  the  three  whom  they  nominated  for 
the  vacant  bishopric,  and  that  the  king  had  been  pleased  to  select  him 
for  that  office.  As  a  clergyman  he  had  not  been  remarkable  for 
gravity  of  demeanour,  and  the  general  impression  was  that  an  excellent 
Greek  professor  and  an  unequalled  poet  would  now  be  turned  into  a 
very  indifferent  bishop.  These  expectations  were  disappointed.  From 
the  time  of  his  appointment  Tegn^r's  life  took  a  different  course.  He 
ceased  to  appear  as  a  poet,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  business  of  his 
diocese,  and  in  particular  to  the  management  of  its  revenues,  in  which 
his  early  experience  with  Branting  was  said  to  be  found  of  use.  Almost 
the  only  unepiscopal  episode  we  hear  of  for  some  years  is  on  that 
memorable  day  in  1829  when  he  presented  the  poetical  orown  to 
Oeblensclildger  [OehlrnschlXoer].  He  gave  himself  up  to  theolo- 
gical studies,  and  was  found  in  his  study  *'  walled  up  with  fathers  of 
the  church  and  biblical  commentatorsi'*  Thirty-one  new  churches  were 
built  in  his  diocese  during  his  episcopate.  At  the  diets  which  he 
attended  he  was  distinguished  for  his  conservative  principles  and  his 
opposition  to  what  he  called  "  Radicalism,"  at  the  t|me  wh^o  his  old 
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friend  Geijer  who  had  at  one  time  been  tending  the  same  way, 
suddenly  broke  with  the  conservative  party,  on  account  of  its  pro- 
pensity to  carry  resction  too  far.  His  old  liveliness  was  still  to  be 
foimd  in  his  private  letters.  In  the  Diet  of  1884  finsnoial  affairs  were 
the  chief  subject ;  he  complained  to  a  friend  of  his  being  bilious  and 
unwell,  so  unwell,  he  said,  that  he  was  as  little  able  to  comprehend 
financial  affairs  as  a  member  of  the  Bank  committee.  *'  As  for  bilious- 
neas"  he  added,  "  it  is  unnecessary  to  carry  that  with  one  to  the  Diet, 
it  can  easily  be  got  there,  and  in  fact  belongs  to  the  order  of  the 
day.'*  Tegndr  was  still  looked  upon  with  such  favour  by  his  order, 
that  in  1839  he  was  one  of  the  three  candidates  propos  d  for  the 
archbishopric  of  Upsal.  Next  year,  alas  I  he  was  the  inmate  of  a 
lunatic  asylum.  "  God  preserve  my  understanding,"  he  had  written 
shortly  before  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends ;  "  there  runs  a  vein 
of  msduess  in  my  family.  With  me  it  has  hitherto  brokte  out  in 
poetry,  which  is  a  milder  kind  of  madness,  bat  who  can  give  me  the 
assurance,  that  it  will  always  take  that  way  f  **  A  seclusion  of  some 
months  in  an  institution  for  the  insane  at  Schleswig  enabled  him  to 
return  in  1841  to  his  family,  and  partially  to  his  duties,  and  he  was 
even  able  to  preach  so  lately  as  June  1845,  but  after  that  he  sunk 
gradually.  He  was  confined  chiefly  to  his  house  and  his  room.  He 
hiy  on  the  sofa,  in  oheerful  spirits,  and  passed  his  time  in  reading. 
''About  him,"  aays  Bottiger,  "was  generally  seen  a  pile  of  books  of 
different  sorts  and  sizes,  from  the  old  Greek  folio  to  the  last 
fashionable  novel,  but  some  volumes  of  Ariosto  and  Walter  Scott 
were  never  wanting."  After  a  stroke  of  paralysis  and  still  weakened 
health,  he  died  without  pain  on  the  2nd  of  November  1846,  shortly 
before  midnight  and  during  a  beautiful  appearance  of  the  northern 
lights.  His  wife  survived  him,  and  he  left  six  children,  one  of  whom, 
a  daughter,  is  married  to  Professor  Bottiger  of  Upsal.  B5ttiger  is 
himself  a  poet,  and  one  of  his  best-known  pieces  is  a  description  of  a 
little  incident  which  occurred  to  him  in  the  Bay  of  Naples,  where 
having  been  interested  by  witnessing  the  emotions  which  a  stranger 
evinced  over  a  book  he  was  reading,  and  afterwards  finding  the  book 
lying  where  the  stranger  had  left  it»  he  took  it  up  and  found  it  was 
'  Frithiofs  Saga.'  Tegn^r's  father,  as  we  have  seen,  he  had  lost  in  1 792 ; 
his  mother  survived  till  1886,  when  she  died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  In 
1822,  when  the  king  of  Sweden,  Bemadotte,  was  returning  from  a 
visit  to  Norway,  he  neaxd  that  Tegn^i's  moUier  lived  in  a  village  he 
was  passing  through,  expressed  a  desire  for  an  interview,  and  told  her 
that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  son  of  whom  she  and  Sweden  might  be 
proud.  The  mother  of  such  a  son  however  had  passed  most  of  her 
Ufe  in  anxiously  tending  on  another  son,  the  poor  idiot  Johannes, 
who  at  last  in  an  ungiurded  moment  wailked  into  a  river  and  was 
drowned. 

The  works  of  Tegndr  were  collected  and  published  in  six  volumes 
by  his  son-in-law  Professor  Bottiger  (Stockholm,  1847-48).  Nearly 
three  of  the  volumes  are  occupied  by  his  smaller  poems,  two  by  prose 
works,  chiefly  speeches,  and  extracts  from  letters,  and  a  volume  and  a 
half  by  the  larger  poems,  on  which  the  reputation  of  Tegn^r  is  chiefly 
fbunded,  and  by  a  biography  of  the  poet,  from  which  we  have  taken 
most  of  our  details.  The  smaller  poems  are  many  of  them  occasional 
verses  on  subjects  of  slight  importance,  but  some  are  vigorous  and 
interesting.  One  of  his  earliest  is  on  '  Pitt  and  Nelson,*  both  of  whom 
are  objects  of  strong  condemnation.  Nelson  being  called  '  the  Tamer- 
lane of  the  Sea;'  another,  remarkably  well  written,  is  a  dialogue 
between  England  and  France,  vituperating  each  other,  in  which 
England  has  decidedly  the  worst  of  the  fray.  The  sympathies  of 
Tegndr  seem  to  have  been  extremely  limited,  his  contempt  for 
Germans  and  Germany  is  repeatedly  expressed,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  in  his  writings  praise  of  any  country  but  his  own, 
which,  except  on  a  tour  for  health  to  Carlsbad  in  1838,  was  the  only 
one  he  had  ever  seen,  or  apparently  ever  wished  to  see.  In  one  of 
his  letters  he  even  declares  his  aversion  to  Stockholm  as  that  hatefnl 
object  a  "large  small  town."  His  speeches  are  in  great  reputation 
both  in  Sweden  and  Germany  for  their  lucidity  and  eloquence.  They 
were  chiefly  delivered  at  anniversaries  of  grammar-schools  and  on 
similar  occasions,  and  are  of  much  the  same  character  as  those 
delivered  in  England  and  America  at  mechanics  institutes,  &a,  and 
bearing  on  the  same  class  of  subjects — the  benefits  of  education,  the 
utility  of  particular  studies,  ftc.  Of  the  larger  poems,  '  Frithiof,' 
'  Axel,'  and  the  '  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper,'  the  English  reader 
has  an  opportunity  of  forming  almost  as  good  a  judgment  as  the 
Swedish.  No  foreign  poet  has  been  so  fortunate  as  Tegndr  in  his 
English  translators.  Of  'Frithiof*  there  are  at  least  five  versions, 
more  in  number  than  we  have  of  any  other  foreign  poem  of  this 
century,  and  several  of  them  are  good.  The  first,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Strong,  published  in  18SS,  is  undoubtedly  the  worst,  but  is  still  the 
work  of  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  an  enthusiast  for  his  original ;  an 
anonymous  one,  by  sevend  hands,  which  appeared  in  Paris  in  1835,  is 
apparently  in  part  by  Frye,  who  deserves  more  notice  than  he  has  met 
with ;  a  third,  by  R.  G.  Latham,  in  1888,  though  not  equal  to  Latham's 
'  Axel,'  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  original ;  a  fourth,  by  G.  Stephens, 
now  Professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen,  was  issued 
at  Stockholm  in  1841,  and  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  Tegner  to  say 
that  he  thought  it  Uie  best  English  translation  of  himself  he  had  seen : 
a  fifth,  by  Oscar  Baker,  in  1841,  possesses  considerable  merits  It  is 
possible  tiiat  the  English  reader,  on  the  perusal  of  some  of  these,  may 
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amTe  at  the  opioion  that  the  'Fritbiofs  Saga'  has  been  connderablv 
overrated.  The  same  oonviotion  has  been  arrived  at  by  several  English 
readers,  among  others  the  writer  of  this  article,  on  the  perusal  of  the 
original.  The  poem  of  'Frithiof  has  no  deep  pathos,  no  vivid 
eloquence.  Its  general  character  is  that  of  neatness  and  prettmess 
rather  than  anything  superior.  It  smks  often  into  tameness,  and  never 
rises  to  sublimity.  The  story,  which  follows  too  closely  the  original 
saga,  is  Uiat  of  a  young  Northern  warrior  who  is  enamoured  of  the 
sister  of  two  young  kings,  who  is  denied  her  hand  by  her  brothers, 
who,  in  his  indignant  proceedings  thereupon,  accidentally  bums  the 
sacred  grove  of  Salder,  leaves  the  country  on  a  warlike  expedition,  on 
his  return  finds  his  beloved  married  to  an  old  king,  who  generously 
puts  an  end  to  his  ezistenoe  when  he  discovers  he  is  in  the  lovers* 
way,  and  finally  obtains  the  hand  of  the  lady  after  having  humbly 
expiated  the  sacrilege  against  Balder  of  which  he  has  been  guilty. 
This  story  is  told  in  four-and-twenty  cantos,  of  which  some  are  as 
short  as  ballads,  and  each  one  is  in  a  different  measure,  one  in  blank 
verse,  another  in  hexameters,  &c.  That  an  epic  poem  would  be 
improved  by  a  variety  of  metre,  was  a  proposition  laid  down  long  ago 
by  Dr.  Watts,  if  not  before  him ;  but  this  mechanical  variety  of  four- 
and-twenty  different  metres,  not  one  repeated,  has  somewhat  of  a 
childish  appearance.  Tegn^r's  poem  of  'Axel'  is  in  what  may  be 
called  the  Byronic  metre,  and  in  tone  and  structure  strongly  reminds 
the  reader  of  Byron's  '  Mazeppa,'  on  which  it  was  doubtless  modelled. ; 
The  story  is  sligbt  and  commonplace— a  maiden  who  follows  her 
lover  to  the  wars  in  male  attire,  and  whose  death  in  combat  drives  ' 
her  lover  distracted — but  the  spirit  with  which  it  is  told  atones  for  , 
every  deficiency.  Those  who  are  fond  of  '  Mazeppa '  are  sure  to  like 
this  poem,  either  in  the  original,  or  its  excellent  English  translation 
by  R.  G.  Latham.  There  are  two  others,  one  by  Oscar  Baker,  who  has 
aiso  translated  *  Svea,'  and  another  in  '  Blackwood's  Magazine.'  The 
<  Children  of  the  Lord's  Supper '  has  been  admirably  translated  by 
Professor  Longfellow,  who  hiss  also  rendered  various  passages  from 
'Frithiof  and*  Axel' 

TEIGNMOUTH,  JOHN  SHORE,  LORD,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Thomas  Shore,  Esq.,  sometime  of  Helton  in  Suffolk.  The  family  was 
originally  of  Derbyshire,  Lord  Teignmouth's  great-grandfather  having 
been  a  Sir  John  Shore,  M.D.,  of  Derby,  who  was  knighted  in  1667. 
Lord  Teignmouth  was  bom,  it  is  believed,  in  Deyonshire,  on  the  8th 
of  October  1751 ;  his  father  died  in  1759,  his  mother  in  1783,  and  his 
only  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas  William  Shores  who  was  vicar  of 
Sandal  in  Yorkshire,  and  of  Otterton  in  Devonshire,  in  1822. 

Mr.  Shore  went  to  Bengal  in  1769  as  a  cadet  in  the  Company's  civil 
service,  and  was  first  stationed  at  Moorsbedabad  as  an  assistant  under 
the  council  of  revenue.  In  1773  his  knowledge  of  that  language  pro- 
cured him  the  appointment  of  Persian  translator  and  secretaty  to  the 
Provincial  CouncU  of  Moorsbedabad ;  and  this  was  followed  the  next 
year  by  a  seat  at  the  Calcutta  revenue  board,  which  he  retained  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  board  in  1781,  when  ne  was  appointed  second 
member  of  the  general  committee  of  revenue,  established  by  the  new 
charter  granted  that  year.  While  holding  this  situation,  Mr.  Shore 
lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  Warren  Hastings,  the  governor-general; 
and  when  Hastings  oame  home  in  1785  he  accompanied  his  fnend  to 
England.  During  this  visit  to  his  native  country  he  married  Charlotte, 
only  daughter  of  James  Cornish,  Esq.,  a  medical  practitioner  at  Teign- 
mouth ;  and  a  few  weeks  after,  in  April  1786,  he  set  out  again  for 
Calcutta,  having  been  appointed  one  of  the  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council  imder  the  new  govemor>general.  Lord  Comwallis.  To  his 
activity  and  ascendancy  in  the  council  is  mainly  attributed  the 
adoption  of  Cornwallis's  great  measure,  the  new  settlement,  in  1789, 
of  landed  property  in  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  by  which  the  zemin- 
dars, hitherto  only  the  revenue  agents  or  tax-gatherers  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  made  the  hereditary  proprietors  of  the  estates  which  they 
farmed,  and  the  ryots,  or  peasantry,  who  had  till  now  a  right  of  occu- 
pation BO  long  as  they  paid  their  assessments,  were  declared  the  tenants 
of  the  zemindars,  and  made  removable  at  the  will  of  their  landlords. 
The  new  judicial  system  which  was  introduced  towards  the  dose  of 
Lord  Cornwallis's  government  in  1793  also  owed  its  eatablishment  in  a 
principal  degree  to  Shore^  who  had  been  made  a  baronet  the  preceding 
year.  On  the  retirement  of  Comwallis,  in  August  1793,  Sir  John 
Shore  was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  governor-general ;  and  ho  held 
that  high  office  till  the  close  of  the  year  1797,  when  he  resigned  it  to 
the  Earl  of  Momington,  and  was  created  an  Irish  peer  by  &e  title  of 
Baron  Teignmouth. 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  William  Jones,  in  April  1794,  Sir  John  Shore 
was  elected  president  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and,  taking  his  seat  in 
that  capacity  on  the  22nd  of  May,  he  delivered  a  discourse  on  the 
merits  of  the  late  president,  which  is  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of 
the  Society's  'Transactions.'  After  his  return  home.  Lord  Teignmouth 
published,  in  1804,  a  quarto  volume  entitled  'Memoirs  of  the  Life, 
Writings,  and  Correspondence  of  Sir  William  Jones ;'  and  in  1807  he 
produced  an  edition,  in  13  vols.  8vo,  of  Jones's  Works,  with  this  Life 
prefixed.  Upon  his  leaving  India,  Lord  Teignmouth  had  been  suc- 
ceeded as  president  of  the  iUiatio  Society  by  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  in 
a  discourse  by  whom,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  society  on  the  18th 
of  January  1798,  and  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  their  'Trans- 
actions,' there  is  a  sketon  of  the  diaraoter  and  career  of  his  predecessor. 
In  1804,  on  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie^, 


Lord  Teignmouth  was  elected  its  first  president,  and  this  situation  ha 
retained  till  his  death,  though  for  some  years  before  that  event  he  was 
obliged  to  devolve  its  active  duties  upon  his  sucoeesor.  Lord  Bexley. 
In  the  prosperity  of  the  society  he  at  all  times  took  the  lireliest 
interest. 

On  the  4th  of  April  1807  Lord  Teignmouth  was  appointed  one  of 
the  commissioners  for  the  afiblrs  of  India,  or,  in  other  worda,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Board  of  Control;  and  on  the  8th  of  the  same  month  he 
was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  He  retained  his  seat  at  tlie  Board  of 
Control  for  some  years,  and  his  death  took  place  on  the  I4th  cf 
February  1834. 

Besides  the  publications  already  mentioned.  Lord  Teignmouth  is 
the  author  of  '  A  Letter  to  the  Reverend  Christopher  Wordsworth, 
D.D.,  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  Society,'  8vo,  Loudon,  1810 ;  and 
'  Considerations  on  communicating  to  the  Inhabitants  of  India  the 
Knowledge  of  Christianity/  8vo,  London,  1811. 

TEISSIER,  ANTOINE,  was  bom  at  Montpellier,  on  the  28th  of 
January  1632.    His  fiunily,  which  was  originally  of  NlmeSy  was  Pro- 
testant ;    and  his  father  was  receiver -general  of  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  but  he  was  deprived  of  that  appointment,  and  also  of 
whatever  else  he  possessed,  a  few  months  after  the  birth  of  his  son, 
for  having  joined  the  revolt  of  Henri«  due  de  Montmorenci,  or  at  least 
given  up  to  him  the  public  money  which  was  in  his  hands.     Montmo- 
renci  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  affiur  of  Castelnaudari,  on  the  1st  of 
September  1632 ;  nis  insurrection  was  suppressed,  and  on  the  30th  of 
October  he  was  beheaded.    After  the  ruin  of  his  family  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Antoine  Teissier  should  be  educated  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Protestant  Church,  and  with  that  view  he  studied  theology  for 
some  time  at  the  Protestant  seminaries  of  Nlmes,  Montauban,  and 
Saumur.   But  in  the  end  he  made  up  his  mind  to  adopt  the  profession 
of  the  law,  induced,  it  is  said,  by  the  weak  state  of  his  h^th ;  and 
after  having  gone  through  the  usual  course  of  study  at  Bourgea,  aod 
taken  his  Doctor's  degree,  he  commenced  practice  aa  an  i^voeate 
before  the  district  court  called  the  Presidial,  at  Nimea.    His  bodily 
strength  however  proved  to  be  no  more  sufiicient  for  tl^e  bar  than  it 
had  been  thought  to  be  for  the  pulpit ;  and  after  some  time  he  gave 
up  his  profession,  and  took  to  literature  as  a  means  of  subeistenoe. 
On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  Teissier  took 
refuge  in  Switzerland,  having,  according  to  the  'Biographie  UniTerseile,' 
although  in  extreme  distress,  declined  very  tempting  proposals  whica 
were  made  through  the  chancellor  D'Aguesseau  to  induce  him  to 
remain  in  France.    But  it  would  no  doubt  be  made  a  condition  that 
he  should  abjure  Protestantism.     He  supported  himself  chiefly  at 
first  by  publishing  a  French  newspaper  at  Berne ;  then  by  giving  a 
course  of  public  law  (droit  public)  at  Zurich,  and  the  works  he  sent 
to  the  press  from  time  to  time  also  brought  him  something.     At 
length,  in  1692,  he  was  invited  by  Frederic  IIL,  elector  of  Braedes* 
burg  (afterwards  King  Frederic  I.  of  Prussia)  to  come  to  Berlin,  and 
there  he  resided  till  his  death,  on  the  7th  of  September  1715.    Imm» 
diately  on  his  arrival  he  had  been  nominated  a  oouncillor  of  state,  and 
appointed  to  the  office  of  historiographer ;  and  part  of  his  time  was 
also  occupied  for  some  years  in  superintending  or  direotiug  the  edu- 
cation of  the  hereditary  prince,  afterwards  Frederic  Willmm  L    A 
complete  list  of  Teissier's  numerous  publications  is  given  in  the 
'Biographic  Universelle.'    The  most  celebrated  among  tiiem  is  \ui 
*  Kloges  des  Hommes  Savans^  tiroes  de  THistoire  de  M.  de  Thou/  fini 
published  at  Lyon  and  at  Geneva,  in  a  12mo  volume,  in  1683 ;  then  at 
Utrecht,  m  2  vols.,  in  1696 ;  and  again  at  Ley  den,  in  4  vols.,  in  1719. 
In  the  two  latter  editions  the  text  of  De  Thou  is  accompanied  by 
numerous  annotations,  which  display  much  curious  research.    Teissier 
was  an  accurate  inquirer;  but  there  is  no  artistic  quality  or  vital 
power  in  any  of  his  books,  and  all  of  them,  even  inoluding  his 
*Eloges,'  may  be  said  to  be  now  superseded  and  nearly  forgottes. 
One  of  the  most  creditable  is  a  catalogue,  in  Latin,  of  the  authois 
who  have  written  catalogues,  indexes,  &C.,  in  two  parts^  4to,  Qenevs, 
1685  and  1705 ;  some  others  relate  to  parts  of  the  history  of  Prussia; 
and  a  great  many  are  translations,  which  have  the  character  of  being 
generally  faithful  enough,  but  of  little  elegance  or  spirit,  from  St. 
Clement,  St.  Chrjsostom,  Calvin,  Sleidan,  and  oUier  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  the  latter  mostly,  if  not  exclusively,  modems. 

TELE'MACHUS  (Ti^Ac/iaxos),  the  son  of  Odysseus  (Ulysses)  and 
Penelope.  When  his  father  joined  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition 
against  Troy,  Telemachiis  was  veiy  young,  but  during  his  father's 
absence  he  grew  up  to  manhood.  When  the  gods  had  decreed  that 
Odysseus  should  return  home  from  the  island  of  Ogygia,  Athena 
(Mmerva),  assuming  the  appearance  of  Mentes,  king  of  the  Taplxians, 
appeared  to  Telemachus,  and  advised  him  to  get  rid  of  the  auitors  of 
his  mother ;  but  if  Penelope  should  wish  to  marry  again,  to  send  her 
to  her  father's  house,  that  she  might  celebrate  her  nuptiids  there.  She 
also  advised  him  to  sail  to  Pylos  and  Sparta,  to  see  whether  he  oould 
learn  anything  concerning  his  father,  who,  as  she  said,  was  probably 
still  living  in  some  island  where  he  was  forcibly  detained ;  but  if  he 
should  be  dead,  she  enjoined  Telemachus  to  raise  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  and  to  rid  himself  of  the  suitors  of  his  mother  either  by 
stratagem  or  by  force.  Telemachus  obeyed  the  commands  of  the 
goddess,  and  vuited  Kestor  at  Pylos  and  Menelaus  at  Sparta.  Both  of 
them  received  him  hospitably,  and  Menelaus  oommunicated  to  him 
the  prophecy  of  Proteus  about  his  father.    In  the  meantime  Odysseus 
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ftrrived  in  Ithaca,  and  lodged  with  Eumssus,  the  swioeberd,  in  the 
disguise  of  a  b^gar.  In  this  condition  he  waa  found  by  Telemaohua, 
who,  by  the  advice  of  Athena,  had  also  returned  to  Ithaca.  The 
father  made  himself  known  to  his  son,  and  the  two  devised  a  plan  for 
getting  rid  of  the  suitors.  They  went  to  the  town,  and  Odysseus  was 
admitted  as  a  beggar  to  a  feast  of  Telemachua  and  the  suitors.  When 
the  auitora  began  to  inault  the  poor  man,  a  fight  ensued,  in  which 
Odyseeua  and  Telemachua  killed  the  suitors.  Telemachus  then  ac- 
companied his  Cither  to  the  aged  Laertiua.  Thus  far  the  story  is 
described  in  the  Odyssey.  Later  writers  mention  other  iocideots  con- 
nected with  the  story  of  Telemachus,  especially  relating  to  his  marriage, 
which  however  is  told  in  different  ways.  According  to  one  tradition, 
he  married  Circe  or  her  daughter  Casaiphoue,  and  he  had  a  daughter 
Roma,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  ^oeaa.  Serviua  ('  ad  iEneid.,' 
z.  167)  calls  him  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Clusium  in  Etruria. 

In  modem  times  the  name  of  Telemachus  has  acquired  celebrity 
from  the  moral  romance  of  F^n^lon,  which  is  based  upon  the  story  in 
the  Odyssey. 

TELEMANN,  QEORQ  PHILIPP,  a  name  of  no  mean  rauk  in 
musical  history,  waa  the  son  of  the  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  at 
Magdebuig,  and  there  had  hia  birth,  in  1681.  Though  educated  with 
other  views,  his  predilection  for  music  was  too  strong  to  be  combated, 
and  it  became  Lis  profession.  He  suocessively  held  many  appoint- 
ments in  Germany,  the  chief  of  which  was  that  of  composer  to  the 
Lyric  theatre  at  Hamburg,  for  which  he  produced  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  operas.  But  these  were  only  a  small  part  of  hia  labours :  he  is 
said  to  have  exceeded  the  prolific  Alessandro  Scarlatti  in  the  number 
of  his  works  for  the  church  and  the  chamber;  and,  in  1740,  his 
overtures  on  the  model  of  Lulli  amounted,  Doctor  Buroey  tells  us,  to 
six  hundred  !  Of  this  almoat  incredible  number  of  compositions 
however  only  two  or  three  fugues  are  now  known,  at  least  in  England, 
and  these  only  to  a  very  few  organists  of  patient  and  deep  research. 
Telemann  was  a  fellow  student  of  Handel,  and  attained  considerable 
longevity,  having  survived  till  the  25th  of  June,  1767.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  by  each  wife  had  ten  children;  aod  it  ia  remarkable 
that  not  one  of  tbem  manifested  the  slightest  inclination  for  the  art  to 
which  their  father  owed  hia  fortune  and  repute. 

TELFORD,  THOMAS.  In  the  life  of  this  eminent  man,  as  has 
been  observed  in  a  brief  notice  of  the  fathers  of  that  acience  of  which 
he  was  so  distingiilBhed  an  ornament,  in  the  preface  to  the  '  Traneao- 
tions '  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Eogineers,  "  another  striking  instance 
is  added  to  those  on  reoord  of  men  who  have,  by  the  force  of  natural 
talent,  unaided  save  by  uprightness  and  persevering  industry,  raised 
themselves  from  the  low  estate  in  which  they  were  bom,  to  take  their 
stand  among  the  master-spirits  of  their  age."  Telford's  father  was  a 
shepherd  in  the  pastoral  district  of  Eskdale  in  Dumfriesshire,  where, 
in  the  parish  of  Westerkirk,  hia  only  son  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  August 
1 757.  Hia  father  dying  while  he  waa  yet  an  infimt,  the  care  of  Telford's 
early  years  devolved  upon  his  mother,  Janet  Jackson,  for  whom  he 
cheriahed  an  affectionate  regard  until  her  death  in  1794 ;  he  having 
been  in  the  habit,  according  to  Mr.  Rickman,  of  writing  lettera  to  her 
in  '  printed'  characters,  that  she  might  be  able  to  read  them  without 
aBsibtance.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  in  the  parish 
school  of  Westerkirk ;  and  while  engaged  during  the  summer  season 
as  a  8bepherd*boy  in  asdisting  his  imole,  he  made  diligent  use  of  his 
leisure  in  studying  the  books  furnished  by  his  village  friends.  At  the 
age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  stone-mason  in  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Langholm ;  and  for  several  years  he  was  employed,  chiefly 
in  his  native  district,  in  the  various  operations  usually  performed  by  a 
country  mason  in  a  district  where  there  is  little  occasion  for  the  higher 
departments  of  his  art  The  construction  of  plain  bridges,  of  farm 
buildings,  and  of  simple  village  churches  and  manses,  afforded  however 
good  opportunities  for  obtaining  practical  knowledge.  Telford  himself 
has  expressed  his  sense  of  the  value  of  this  humble  training,  observing, 
that  (dthough  convenience  and  usefulness  only  are  atu<&ed  in  such 
erections,  yet  peculiar  advantages  are  offexvd  to  the  young  practitioner ; 
for,  to  adopt  his  own  words>  **  as  there  is  not  sufficient  employment  to 
produce  a  division  of  labour  in  bmlding,  he  is  under  the  necessity  of 
making  himself  acquainted  with  every  detail  in  procuring,  preparing, 
and  employing  every  kind  of  material,  whether  it  be  the  produce  of 
the  forest,  the  quarry,  or  the  forge ;  and  this  necessity,  although  unfa- 
vourable to  the  dexterity  of  the  individual  workman  who  earns  his 
livelihood  by  expertness  in  one  operation,  is  of  singular  advantage  to 
the  future  architect  or  engineer,  whose  professional  excellence  must 
rest  on  the  adaptation  of  mat^riala  and  a  confirmed  habit  of  discrimi- 
nation and  judicious  superintendence."  Chambers  states  that  during 
this  period  of  his  life  Telford  was  remarkable  for  the  neatness  with 
which  he  cut  letters  upon  gravestones.  In  1780,  being  then  about 
twenty-three,  and  considering  himself  master  of  his  art,  he  visited 
Edinburgh,  apparently  with  a  view  to  obtaining  employment  The 
splendid  improvements  then  in  progress  in  that  city  enlarged  his  field 
of  observation,  and  enabled  him  to  oontemplate  architecture  as  applied 
to  the  object  of  magnificence  as  well  as  utility ;  and  he  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  devoted  much  attention  both  to  amhitecture  and  drawing. 
After  remaining  there  about  two  years,  he  removed  to  London,  where 
he  obtained  employment  upon  the  quadrangle  of  Somerset  House, 
then  erecting  by  Sir  William  Chambers — an  engagement  in  which, 
according  to  his  own  account,  he  obtained  much  practical  information. 


About  1784  he  was  engaged  to  superintend  the  erection  of  a  house  for 
the  resident  commissioner  in  Portsmouth  dockyard,  from  the  deaign 
of  Mr.  S.  Wyat  Telford's  good  character  and  promising  talent  had 
secured  for  him  the  friendship  of  two  families  resident  in  his  native 
district —the  Pasleys  and  the  Johnstones;  and  to  their  influence  hia 
early  employment  on  important  works  is  in  some  measure  to  be 
attributed.  He  was  engaged  upon  various  buildings  at  the  Portsmouth 
dockyard  for  three  years,  during  which  time  he  became  well  acquainted 
with  the  construction  of  graving-docks,  wharf-walls,  and  similar 
engineering  works;  and  in  1787,  having  completed  his  engagements 
there,  he  was  invited  by  Sir  William  Pulteney  (a  member  of  the  John- 
stone family)  to  take  the  superintendence  of  some  alterations  at 
Shrewsbury  Castle.  He  therefore  removed  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he 
was  also  employed  to  erect  a  new  jail,  which  was  completed  in  1798, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  county  surveyor,  in  which  office 
(retained  by  him  until  death)  he  had  to  furnish  plans  for,  and  oversee 
the  construction  of,  bridges  and  similar  works.  The  first  bridge  which 
he  designed  and  built  was  that  over  the  Severn  at  Montford,  about 
four  milea  west  from  Shrewsbuiy,  consisting  of  three  elliptioal  stone 
arches,  one  of  fifty-eight,  and  the  others  of  fifty-five  feet  span.  His 
next  was  the  iron  bridge  over  the  Severn  at  Buildwas,  consisting  of  a 
very  flat  iron  arch  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  span,  constructed  upon 
very  superior  principles  to  that  erected  a  few  yean  previously  at  Coal- 
brook  Dale:  Telfoid's  object  was  rather  to  introduce  the  trussing 
principle  of  a  timber  construction  than  that  of  a  atone  arch.  This 
bridge  was  built  in  the  years  1795  and  1796.  Forty  smaller  bridges 
were  erected  in  Shropshire  under  Telford's  direction. 

The  Ellesmere  Canal,  a  series  of  navigations  intended  to  unite  the 
Severn,  the  Dee,  and  the  Mersey,  and  extending  altogether  to  a  length 
of  aboat  one  hundred  and  three  miles,  was  the  first  great  work  upon 
which  Telford  waa  engaged — his  satisfactory  execution  of  the  county 
works  intrusted  to  him  having  led  its  projectors  to  select  him  as  their 
engineer ;  and  from  this  engagement  which  oommenoed  about  1793 
(in  which  year  the  act  of  parliament  was  obtained  for  the  scheme),  his 
attention  was  directed  almost  solely  to  civil  engineering.  The  uneven 
character  of  the  country  occasioned  many  serious  difficulties  in  the 
construction  of  this  canal,  and  rendered  necessary  the  execution  of 
some  works  of  astonishing  magnitude,  especially  in  crossing  the  valleys 
of  the  Ceriog,  or  Chirk,  and  of  the  Dee.  In  the  former  the  canal 
crosses  the  river  at  an  elevation  of  seventy  feet  by  an  aquoduot-bridge 
of  ten  arches,  each  of  which  is  of  forty  feet  span,  in  the  construction 
of  which  some  important  deviations  were  made  from  the  previous 
practice  of  engineers.  It  had  been  usual  in  such  stractures  to  form 
the  bed  for  the  canal  of  puddled  clay  confined  in  masonry,  a  practioe 
which  involved  great  expense,  and  some  danger  in  time  of  frost,  from 
I  the  expansion  of  the  moist  puddle.  The  great  elevation  of  the  Chirk 
aqueduct  would  have  increased  the  difficulty,. but  Telford  abandoned 
the  puddling  system,  and  formed  the  bed  of  the  canal  of  flanged  cast- 
iron  plates  resting  upon  walla  built  on  the  piers,  and  constructed  the 
aides  of  masonry.  This  work  vras  executed  between  1796  and  1801, 
at  a  cost  of  20,8 98^  The  aqueduct-bridge  over  the  valley  of  the  Dee, 
called  the  Pont-y-Cysylte,  is  still  more  remarkable  :  it  consists  simply 
of  a  trough  of  cast-iron  plates,  securely  fianced  together,  and  supported 
by  eighteen  piers  or  pUlan  of  masonry,  the  elevation  of  which  is  a 
hundSred  and  twenty-one  feet  above  low-water.  These  piers  are  solid 
to  the  height  of  seventy  feet>  above  which  they  are  hollow,  with  inte- 
rior walls.  The  water-way  in  the  east-iron  trough  is  eleven  feet  ten 
inches  wide,  of  which  four  feet  eight  inches  is  covered  by  the  towing- 
path,  supported  upon  cast-iron  pillars,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  free 
play  beneath  it  The  length  of  the  aqueduct  is  about  one  thousand 
feet,  and  the  height  of  the  canal  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  feet 
above  the  Dee;  and  at  one  end  of  the  aqueduct-bridge  is  a  great 
embankment,  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  rising  in  parts  to  a  height  of 
seventy-five  feet  above  the  natnnd  surface.  These  gigantic  works 
were  executed  between  1796  and  1805,  at  a  cost  of  47,0182.  In  the 
locks  of  this  canal  Telford  introduced  cast-iron  framing  in  lien  of 
timber ;  and  in  one  instance,  where  the  lock  was  formed  in  a  quick- 
sand, he  made  every  part  of  that  materiaL 

The  Caledonian  Canal  Is  another  of  Telford's  principal  works.  In 
1773  the  commissioners  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland  had  en- 
gsged  Watt  to  report  on  the  practicability  of  a  ship-canal  along  the 
valley  of  Qlen  More  in  Inverness,  to  be  formed  by  connecting  the 
lakes  which  form  a  series  of  navigable  waters  extending  a  great  part 
of  the  diBtaoce ;  but  although  the  report  was  favourable,  it  was  not 
acted  upon,  and  the  scheme  was  deferred  for  some  years  by  the  resto- 
ration, in  1784,  of  the  forfeited  estates,  through  which  the  line  would 
pass.  In  1801  however  Telford  was  deputed  by  government  to  make 
a  survey  of  the  coasts  and  of  the  interior  of  Scotland,  and  to  report 
generally  upon  desirable  public  works  for  the  improvement  of  the 
country.  In  consequence  of  his  reports  Commissions  were  formed  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  canal,  and  other  improvements  classed  under 
the  general  title  of  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges ;  and  the  services  of 
Telford  were  engaged  by  both  boards.  The  Csiedonian  Canal  was 
opened  throughout  in  1828.  Its  constraction  was  delayed  by  many 
untoward  circumstances;  and  unfortunately  its  utility  has  not 
hitherto  answered  the  expectations  of  its  projectors.  It  forms  how- 
ever a  noble  monument  of  the  skill  of  the  engineer.  The  locks  are 
stated  by  Telford  to  be  the  largest  ever  constructed  at  that  time^ 
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being  forty  feet  wide,  and  from  one  hundred  and  fl^vecty  to  one  htin- 
dred  and  eigbt;^  feet  long;  and  one  of  them  at  Clachnacarry,  near 
loTemefliy  waa  made  under  ciroumatanoee  of  eapecial  difficalty,  the 
earth  being  a  aoft  mud,  into  whioh  an  iron  rod  might  eaiily  be  thrust 
to  a  depth  of  fifty-five  feet  The  meana  adopted  for  conquering  thla 
difficulty  are  fully  detailed  in  the  engineers  own  narratlTe. 

Of  other  canals  ooostructed  wholly  or  pnrtially  under  Telford's 
Fuperintendenoe  it  is  cufficient  to  mention  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and 
Ardroasan  (which  was  never  completed  tc  the  length  origioally  in- 
teuded) ;  the  Macclesfield ;  the  Birmingham  and  Liverpool  Junction ; 
tbe  Gloucester  and  Beikeley  (compltted  under  his  direction);  the 
Birmingham,  which  was  completely  remodelled  and  adapted  to  the 
conduct  of  a  very  extensive  traffic,  by  him ;  and  the  Weaver  naviga- 
tion, in  Cheshire.  He  also  constructed  a  new  iunoel,  2926  yards 
long,  16  feet  high,  and  14  feet  wide,  at  HarecasUo,  on  tbe  Trent  and 
Mersey  Canal,  the  origioid  tunnel  of  Brindley  haying  been  found  too 
small ;  and  he  executed  many  important  works  connected  with  the 
tiraioage  of  the  fen  country,  especially  of  Bedford  Level.  On  the  Con- 
tinent likewise  he  superintended  tbe  construction  of  the  Gotha  Canal, 
in  Sweden,  a  navigation  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  English 
miles,  of  which  fifty-five  are  artificial  canal.  This  navigation  rises 
one  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  from  the  Lake  Wenem,  at  one 
extremity,  to  the  summit  level,  and  falls  three  hundred  and  seven 
feet  to  the  Baltic,  at  the  other :  tbe  lUe  and  fall  are  (-fifected  by  fifty- ' 
six  locks.  Tbe  canal  is  forty-two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  ten 
feeb  deep.  Telford  visited  Sweden  in  1808  to  make  tbe  surveys  and  | 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  again  in  181S,  taking  with  him,  under 
the  uinotion  of  the  British  govemmeot,  several  experienced  workmen 
to  instruct  the  natives  in  the  works  then  in  progress.  Upon  tbe  com- 
pletion of  the  can^  a  Swedish  order  of  knighthood  and  other  honours 
were  conferred  upon  Telford. 

The  works  executed  by  Telford  under  the  CommisBioners  of  High- 
land Koads  and  Bridges  are  of  great  importance.  His  survey  was 
delivered  to  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  in  1802,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  CommiBsion  waa  appointed.  Of  the  works  committed  to 
their  superintendence  Telford  observes  that  "the  whole  of  Scotland, 
from  its  southern  boundary,  near  Carlisle,  to  tbe  northern  extremity 
of  Caithness,  and  from  AlMrdeenshire  on  the  east  to  the  Argyleshire 
ialands  on  the  west,  has  been  intersected  by  roads ;  its  largest  rivers, 
and  even  inferior  streams,  crossed  by  bridges;  and  all  this  in  tbe 
space  of  twenty-five  years,  under  tbe  »ame  board,  and  (with  some  few 
exceptions)  by  the  same  individual  Commiscioners;"  and  all  this  was 
done  under  the  direction  of  Telford  alone.  The  practical  operations 
under  this  Commission  embraced  about  a  thousand  miles  of  new  road, 
with  twelve  hundred  bridges,  in  a  mountainous  and  stormy  region,  of 
which  five  only,  when  Telford  wrote  his  narrative,  had  required  to  be 
renewed.  It  should  be  explained  that  the  operationa  of  the  Com- 
mission were  not  confined  to  tbe  objects  defined  in  its  title,  but 
embraced  alro  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  road  ;  the  Lanarkshire  roads ; 
tbe  improvement  of  several  barbours,  of  which  the  principal  are  those 
of  Peterhead,  Banfif,  Fraserburgh,  Fortrose,  CuUen,  and  Kirkwall; 
aud  the  erection  of  several  Highlsnd  churches  and  manses  under  a 
parliamentary  grant  of  1823.  Nor  were  these  Highland  churchea 
and  manses  the  only  buildings  in  which  Telford  acted  as  an  architect ; 
he  bad,  many  years  previou-ly,  erected  a  church  at  Bridgenortb^  from 
his  own  design. 

In  tbe  improvements  of  the  great  road  from  London  to  Holyhead, 
under  another  parliamentary  Commission,  appointed  in  1815,  Telford 
bad  a  further  opportunity  of  carrying  into  effect  his  system  of  road- 
makiug.  This  road,  aud  the  works  connected  with  it,  is  probably  the 
most  perfect  specimen  of  Telford's  skill  as  an  engineer,  and  appears  to 
have  been  regarded  by  him  with  much  satisfaction.  The  Menai  sus- 
pension-bridge, especially,  is  a  noble  example  of  his  boldness  in 
designing  and  practical  skill  in  executing  a  work  of  novel  and  difficult 
character. 

Among  the  other  works  of  Telford  are  many  bridges  of  considerable 
size,  in  which  be  adopted  the  important  principle  of  making  the 
spandrils  hollow,  and  supporting  the  roadway  upon  slabs  laid  upon 
longitudinal  walls,  instead  of  filling  up  the  haunchca  with  a  mass  of 
loose  rubbisb,  which  may  press  very  injuriously  upon  the  arch,  aud 
often  proves  of  serious  inconvenience  wbou  tbe  masonry  of  the  bridge 
needs  any  repair.  He  employed  this  mode  of  construction  in  a  large 
arch,  of  112  feet  span,  erected  over  tbe  Dee,  near  Kircudbright,  in 
1805  and  1806,  and  in  many  subsequent  bridges.  In  his  '  Life '  will 
be  found  particulars  of  the  ingenious  alteration  of  Glasgow  old  bridge, 
by  the  addition  of  a  projecting  footpath  of  cast  iron  on  each  aide,  so 
as  to  leave  tbe  whole  width  of  the  atone  structure  for  carriages ;  and 
of  the  new  bridge  designed  by  him  for  crossing  tbe  Clyde  at  Glasgow, 
and  commenced  in  1833 ;  of  the  light  and  elegant  Dean  bridge,  at 
Edinburgh ;  Path -bead  bridge,  of  five  arches  of  50  feet  span,  over  a 
ravine  about  eleven  miles  south  of  Edinburgh;  Morpeth  bridge; 
Tewkesbury  bridge,  erected  between  1823  and  1826,  with  a  light  iron 
arch  of  170  feet  span,  and  only  17  feet  rise;  tbe  Over  bridge  at 
Gloucester,  and  many  others.  Tbe  last  mentioned  bridge  has  an  arch 
of  peculiar  form,  previously  employed  by  Ferronet  in  the  Neuilly 
bridge.  The  general  body  of  tbe  arch  is  an  elliptical  curve  of  150 
feet  span  and  85  feet  rise,  but  the  external  arch  stones  at  the  aides  of 
the  bridge  form  segmental  curves  of  the  same  span,  but  of  only  18 


feet  riae :  the  two  arches  are  coincident  at  the  crown,  and  are  coo* 
nected  by  a  vaulted  form  on  the  haunehea  of  the  bridge.  *'  This 
complex  form,"  observes  Telford,  *' converts  each  side  of  the  vault  of 
the  aioh  into  the  sbape  of  the  entrance  of  a  pipe,  to  suit  tbe  con- 
tracted passage  of  a  fluid  ;  thus  lessening  the  flat  surface  opposed  to 
the  current  of  the  river  whenever  the  tide  or  upland  flood  need  abors 
the  springing  of  the  middle  of  the  ellipse,  that  being  at  four  feet  aHore 
low- water;  a  precaution  ren<1ered  necessary  in  this  instance  owicg  to 
x,\ie  liability  of  the  bridge  to  very  trying  floods." 

Telford  executed  some  important  harbour- works  at  Aberdeen  and 
Dundee ;  but  hia  most  striking  performance  of  this  dasa  is  the  S^ 
Katharine  Docks,  London.  Owing  to  the  very  limited  apace  whic:i 
could  be  obtained,  it  was  necessary  to  oonstruot  theae  docks  of 
irregular  forms,  aud  to  adopt  unusual  arrangements  respectiog  the 
warehouses ;  and  theae  arrangements,  combined  with  the  admiimble 
machinery  employed,  reduced  the  time  requisite  for  nnloading  a 
vessel  in  an  astonishing  degne.  He  constructed  two  docks,  com- 
municating with  tbe  river  by  a  tide-lock  180  feet  long  and  45  feet 
wide,  with  three  pair  of  gates,  so  that  either  one  very  large  or  two 
smaller  vestels  may  pass  tbe  lock  at  one  time;  and  steam-engines  are 
provided,  capable  of  filliog  tbe  locks  in  a  few  minotea  by  pumping 
water  from  the  middle  of  the  river,  so  that  vessels  are  enabled  to  pasi 
in  and  out  of  the  docks  with  great  rapidity  so  long  aa  there  is  a 
sufficient  depth  of  water  to  receive  them  outside  tbe  lock.  The  cvt- 
iron  turn-bridge  over  this  lock  is  an  exoellent  specim  n  of  that  kind  d 
machinery,  being  easily  worked  by  two  persons  at  each  end,  althoagb 
it  supports  a  carriage-way  24  feet  wide.  These  docks  were  coustructied 
much  more  quickly  than  is  usual  for  works  of  such  magnitude,  and 
more  quickly  than  the  engineer  could  fully  approve,  althoogh  he 
admitted  the  urgency  of  the  case  as  a  justifloation  of  a  course  agaiLst 
which  he  could  not  but  enter  his  protest.  One  of  the  latest  engage- 
ments of  Telford  was  the  survey  of  Dover  harbour,  undertaken,  ia 
January  1834,  at  the  request  of  Uie  Duke  of  Wellington,  aa  warden  of 
the  Cinque  Porta,  vrith  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  meaauras  to  check 
the  accumulation  of  shingle  at  the  entrance. 

In  addition  to  the  works  which  he  executed  himself  Telford  was 
frequently  applied  to  for  his  judgment  upon  important  echemea,  and 
in  thia  way  he  made  many  reports  to  parliament.  For  many  years  ba 
was  employed  to  report  upon  all  public  worka  of  engineering  character 
for  whioh  loans  were  required  of  the  Exchequer  Lqan  CommissioDefa 
Among  his  reports  are  several  of  considerable  interest,  especially  upon 
proposed  canala  between  London  and  Birmingham,  and  between  th» 
Kogliah  and  Bristol  Channels,  and  on  the  supply  of  water  to  tbs 
metropolis,  one  of  the  last  objects  to  whioh  he  devoted  his  attention. 
For  fome  years  before  his  death  be  had  gradually  declined  aa  muoh  as 
posbible  forming  new  engagementa,  and  had  made  preparationa  for  tbe 
publication  of  such  a  selection  from  his  papers  as  might  leave  oo 
record  an  authentic  account  of  the  important  worka  in  which  for  mora 
than  half  a  century  he  had  been  engaged.  Having  made  arrangementi 
with  bis  executors  for  the  completion  of  his  work  in  case  he  should 
not  live  to  finish  it,  he  set  about  it  with  ardour,  and  had  many  at  the 
plates  completed,  the  manuscript  in  a  very  forward  state,  and  mmnfst- 
meots  made  re>«pecting  tbe  paper,  type,  Ac.  before  his  death.  Tbe 
book  was  not  published  until  1838,  chiefly  owing  to  tbe  illness  and 
death  of  Mr.  Turrell,  the  engraver,  and  tbe  difficulty  of  getting  the 
plates  completed.  It  forms  a  thick  4to  volume,  entitled  '  Life  of 
Thomas  Telford,  civil  engineer,  written  by  himself;  containiog  a 
descriptive  Narrative  of  his  Professional  Labours ;'  and  it  contains  a 
preface  and  supplement,  by  the  editor,  Mr.  Hickman,  and  a  very 
copious  appendix  of  illustrative  reports  and  other  documents.  The 
plates,  eighty-three  in  number,  constitute  a  companion  volume,  ia 
large  folio,  to  whioh  is  prefixed  a  fine  portrait  of  Telford,  engraved  by 
W.  Raddon,  from  a  picture  by  S.  Lane.  From  this  work  the  materials 
of  tbe  preceding  notice  of  his  principal  works  are  chiefly  derived; 
and  from  the  supplementary  notice,  by  Mr.  Ktckman,  and  soms 
other  sources,  are  collected  the  following  additional  biographiosl 
particulars. 

Before  leaving  hia  native  diatrict,  Telford  acquired  some  diatinctioB 
as  a  poet  He  wrote  in  the  homely  style  of  Ramsay  and  FerguiiacJL 
and  contributed  small  pieces  to  Kuddimans  'Weekly  Magasine; 
under  the  signature  of  'Eskdale  Tam.'  He  wrote  a  short  poemi 
entitled  *  Eskdale,'  descriptive  of  the  scenes  of  his  early  years^  which 
was  originally  published  in  a  provincial  miscellany,  subeequently 
reprinted  at  Shrewsbury,  at  the  inquest  of  bis  friends,  and  afterwards 
inserted  in  the  appendix  to  his  life.  Another  pleaaing  fragment  of  hii 
composition  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Dr.  Currie*s 
'  Life  and  Works  of  Bums,*  published  at  Liverpool  in  1800:  it  is  an 
extract  from  a  poetical  epistle  sent  by  Telford,  when  at  Shrewsbury, 
to  the  Ayrshire  poet,  recommending  him  to  take  up  other  subjects  of 
a  serious  nature,  similar  to  the  *  Cottar  s  Saturday  Night.'  He  taught 
himself  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  German,  so  aa  to  read  them  sll 
with  facility,  and  to  converse  readily  in  French:  and  he  has  left 
valuable  contributions  to  engineering  literature,  in  tbe  artidea  Archi- 
tecture, Bridge,  Civil  Architecture,  and  Inland  Navigation,  in  Brewster's 
*  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,'  in  which  work  Mr.  Riokman  says  he  was 
a  shareholder.  He  was  well  aoquaioted  vrith  algebra^  but  he  held 
mathematical  investigation  in  rather  low  estimation.  In  his  early 
years  he  appears  to  have  been  tinctured  with  demooratio  opinions ; 
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but  after  ledDg  the  exoessei  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  aliraje  ; 
■tadioufly  ayoided  coDTersiog  on  political  subjects.  In  all  the  rela-  ' 
tions  of  life  he  commanded  respect  and  e.*ttem;  and  he  was  par* 
tioularly  remarkable  for  bis  facility  of  access  to  tbe  deserving,  and  ; 
eapectally  for  his  ready  communication  of  professional  information  to  , 
foreignera;  a  circumstance  which,  added  to  his  connection  with  the 
Gotba  canal  and  some  other  continental  works,  procured  for  him  the 
highest  respect  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  Russian  government ' 
frequently  applied  to  him  for  advice  respecting  the  construction  of 
roads  and  cuuds ;  and  the  sixty-seventh  plate  in  his  atlas  represents 
the  details  of  a  road  designed  by  him  from  Warsaw  to  the  Russian 
frontier.  The  emperor  Alexander  of  Russia  acknowledged  his  sense  of  | 
his  services  on  one  occasion,  in  1808,  by  sending  him  a  diamond  ring 
with  a  suitable  inscription.  Although  he  was  not  connected  with  the 
Institution  of  Civil  Lngineers  at  its  formation,  he  accepted  their  in* ' 
Titation  in  1820,  and  became  their  president ;  and  from  that  time  he 
was  unremitting  in  his  attention  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  having 
become^  by  his  partial  retirement  from  business,  a  pretty  regular 
resident  in  the  metropolis.  He  ardently  loved  his  profession,  and 
was,  observes  Mr.  Rickman,  so  energetic  in  any  task  before  him, 
that  all  other  motives  became  subordinate  to  it  He  never  married,  j 
and  hardly  had  a  fixed  habitation  until  a  late  period  of  life.  He 
was  of  athletic  form,  and  reached  the  age  of  seventy  without  any 
serious  illness ;  but  in  1827  he  was  afflicted  with  a  severe  and  painful 
disorder,  after  which  he  became  subject  to  bilious  attacks,  under  one 
of  which  he  died,  on  the  2nd  of  September  1834,  at  his  residence  in 
AbiuKdon  Street,  Westminster,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  He  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  acquisition  of  property  wsa 
always  a  secondary  consideration  with  Telford ;  and  in  certain  cases, 
especially  of  abortive  speculations,  he  was  ingenious  in  finding  argu- 
ments for  giving  his  assistance  gratuitously.  Even  in  increasing  his 
charges  as  his  reputation  and  experience  increased  the  value  of  his 
services,  he  seems  to  have  been  actuated  ohieBy  by  a  sense  of  what 
was  doe  to  others  in  his  profession,  whose  reoiuneration  was  in  some 
degree  dependent  upon  his  own.  After  his  mother's  death  he  had  few 
fautily  connections  to  provide  for,  and  he  had  a  great  objection  to 
raisiog  any  individual  above  his  station  in  life,  which  is  stated  by  his 
biographer  as  his  reason  fur  not  leaving  his  property  to  relations.  His 
will,  printed  in  the  appendix  to  his  '  Life,'  provides  for  the  payment 
of  handsome  legacies  to  many  personal  friends ;  of  20002.  to  provide 
annual  premiums  to  be  given  by  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers; 
and  of  1000/.  each  in  trust  to  the  ministers  of  Westerkirk  and  Lang- 
holm, for  the  purchase  of  books  for  tbe  parish  libraries.  His  scientific 
books,  prints,  drawings,  ftc.  are  bequeathed  to  the  Institution  of 
Civil  Engineers.  Telford  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  of  that  of  England  in  1827. 

{Life,  edited  by  Hickman;  Chambers,  ScoUi$h  Biographical  Die- 
tionary  ;  Annual  Biography,  voL  xix.) 

TELL.  WILLIAM,  a  simple  countryman  of  the  village  of  Biirglen 
near  Altorf  in  Switzerland,  who  lived  towards  tbe  end  of  the  13th 
and  during  the  fii*st  half  of  the  14  th  century.  His  early  life  is 
unknown,  and  his  name  would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of  in 
history,  if  the  tyranny  of  tbe  Austrians  had  not  called  him  from  his 
obscurity.  At  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when  Albert  I.  of 
Austria  was  endeavouring  to  suppress  tbe  spirit  of  freedom  and  inde* 
pendence  in  the  three  WaldstiLdte,  Uri,  Schwyi^  and  Unterwalden, 
and  was  using  every  means  to  add  them  to  his  family  eatates.  he  sent 
bailifis  (Landvogte)  into  these  cantons,  who  perpetrated  the  moat 
flagrant  acts  of  tyranny,  and  treated  the  people  like  a  conquered 
nation.  The  principal  men  of  the  three  Waldstiidte,  in  1307,  formed 
a  league,  which  was  headed  by  Walter  Fiirst,  Arnold  von  Melchthal,  and 
Werner  Staufiacher.  William  Tell,  who  bad  married  a  daughter  of 
Walter  Fiirst,  also  belonged  to  tbe  league^  though  without  taking  any 
prominent  part  in  it  The  object  of  these  men  wss  gradually  and 
secretly  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  to  seize  on  any  favourable 
opportunity  for  delivering  their  country  from  its  oppressors,  and  if 
possible  without  bloodshed.  While  the  confederates  were  daily  gaining 
new  strengUi,  Hermann  Qessler  of  Brunegg,  one  of  the  bailifis  of  ' 
All>ert  I.,  who  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  the  canton  of  Uri,  after 
various  other  vexatious  acts,  caused  the  ducal  hat  of  Austria  to  be 
raised  on  a  pole  in  the  maaket'place  of  Altorf,  and  commanded  that 
every  one  who  passed  the  pole  should  uncover  his  head  as  a  token  of 
respect  for  the  house  of  Austria.  William  Tell  with  his  little  boy 
happened  one  day  to  pass  the  pole  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  | 
orders  of  the  bailiff;  and  he  was  immediately  seized  and  taken  before  , 
Qessler.  Tell  had  the  reputation  of  being  an  excellent  bowman,  and 
Gtosaler  devised  a  mode  of  punishment  which  should  put  his  skill  to  a 
severe  tesk  He  ordered  Tell's  k>oy  to  be  placed  at  a  considerable  ' 
distance  from  his  father,  and  an  apple  to  be  fixed  on  his  head.  A  ' 
crossbow  and  arrow  were  handed  to  Tell,  who,  without  being  observed, 
contrived  to  get  two  arrows,  and  he  was  ordered  to  shoot  the  apple 
from  his  own  child's  head.  The  tyrant  added,  that  if  ha  missed  the 
apple,  he  should  die.  Tell  succeeded  in  hitting  the  apple.  Qessler  had 
expected  that  Tell  would  kill  or  hurt  his  child,  and  in  his  disappoint- 1 
meat  he  tried  to  find  out  some  pretext  for  punishing  the  presumptuous 
peatant :  he  asked  him  why  he  had  taken  a  second  arrow  f  Tell  boldly 
replied:  <*  It  was  intendeed  for  thee,  if  the  first  had  hit  my  child." 
The  bailiff  delighted  with  this  opportunity  of  satisfying  his  vengeance, 


ordered  Tell  to  be  bound  and  to  be  conveyed  in  a  boat  across  the  lake 
of  Waldstddten  to  tbe  caxtle  at  Rilssnacht,  the  residence  of  Qea»ler, 
who  himself  accompanied  the  prisoner.  When  tbe  boat  was  on  the 
lake,  a  storm  arose,  which  became  so  violent,  that  the  rowen  were 
unable  to  manage  the  boat,  and  proposed  to  Qessler  to  unfetter  Tell 
and  allow  him  to  assist  them,  as  he  was  known  to  be  an  experienced 
boatman  and  well  acquainted  with  every  part  of  the  lake.  Tell  was 
freed  from  his  fetters,  and  taking  the  rudder  in  hid  hand,  he  steered 
the  boat  towards  a  part  of  the  rocky  shore,  where  a  flat  shelf  jutted 
out  into  the  lake.  When  he  was  near  this  spot,  he  seized  bis  bow, 
jumped  upon  the  projecting  rock,  and  with  his  foot  pushed  the  boat 
back  into  the  watera  The  storm  however  was  abating,  and  Qea<ler 
and  his  men  were  safely  landed.  Tell  knew  the  road  by  which  the 
bailiff  had  to  pass  to  Kiissnacht,  and  lay  in  wait  for  him  in  a  narrow 
defile.  When  Qessler  came,  Tell  shot  him  through  the  heart.  This 
happened  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1807.  The  event  was  followed 
by  a  series  of  wars  between  the  Swiss  and  the  Austrians,  which  did 
not  terminate  till  the  year  1499. 

The  conduct  of  Tell  was  highly  disapproved  of  by  his  friends,  as 
they  wished  to  avoid  bloodshed,  and  were  not  yet  prepared  to  carry 
their  plans  into  execution.  After  this  adventure  Tell  siuks  again  into 
his  former  obscurity,  though  he  is  said  to  have  taken  part  in  the  battle 
of  Morgarten,  and  to  have  perished,  in  1350,  in  the  river  Schilohen 
during  a  great  flood. 

But  the  truth  of  the  story  of  Tell,  notwithstanding  its  being  com- 
memorated down  to  this  day  by  chapels  and  other  publio  monuments, 
has  been  doubted  by  several  modem  historians ;  while  others,  and 
among  them  Johann  von  Muller,  regard  it  as  a  genuine  history.  The 
doubts  about  its  truth  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  a  similar  story 
is  told  in  the  Wilkina  Saga,  and  by  Saxo  Qrammaticus,  of  a  Danish 
king  Harold  and  one  Toka  The  same  story  is  also  told  of  one 
William  Tell  and  a  count  of  Seedorf  who  had  extensive  possessions  in 
Uri,  but  must  have  lived  early  in  the  12th  century.  Another  singular 
circumstance  is  that  in  the  documents  relating  to  the  ancient  Swiss  con* 
federncies,  and  published  by  Kopp  at  Luzern  in  1835  ('  Urkunden  zur 
Qeschichte  dcr  eidgenossischen  Biinde*)  there  is  no  mentiou  of  a 
Qeesler  among  the  bailiffs  who  resided  in  the  castle  of  Kiissnacht 
For  these  and  other  reasons,  Qrimm  and  Ideler  ('Die  Sage  vom 
Schusse  des  Tell,'  Berlin,  182t>)  consider  the  whole  story  of  Tell  as 
fabuloua  There  are  however  facts  which  seem  to  confirm  the 
historical  truth  of  at  least  the  groundwork  of  the  story.  It  was  not 
many  years  after  the  death  of  Tell  that  it  became  customary  for 
annual  processions  to  visit  the  spot  where  Tell  hod  escaped  from  the 
boat,  and  in  1388  the  canton  of  Uri  built  tbe  celebrated  chapel  of 
Tell  near  the  same  spot,  and  it  is  stated  that  among  the  vbitors  of 
that  year  there  were  one  hundred  and  fourteen  who  had  known  Tell 
himself.  His  adventure  is  moreover  told  to  the  same  effect  by  all 
the  chroniclers  who  wrote  at  or  soon  after  the  alleged  time  of  the 
occurrence. 

TELLER,  WILHELM  ABRAHAM,  son  of  Komanus  Teller, 
minister  of  St.  Thomas's  church  at  Leipzig,  was  bom  in  that  city,  on 
the  9th  of  January  1734.  So  early  as  at  the  age  of  tweuty-two  he 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  theological  world  by  a  Latin  translation 
of  Kennicott  on  the  Hebrew  Text ;  and  after  being  for  a  year  or  two 
preacher  at  the  Nicolai  church,  very  unexpectedly  received  the 
appointment  of  professor  of  theology  at  Helmstiidt,  from  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  in  1761.  On  entering  upon  his  new  office,  he  published  as 
an  inaugural  disputation  his  '  Topics  Soripturs,'  which  was  considered 
by  Superintendent  Bahrdt  so  heterodox  in  its  opinions,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  not  to  pi'otest  against 
Teller's  appointment.  Kot  deterred  by  this  circumstance  from 
expressing  his  own  convictions.  Teller  published  not  long  afterwards 
hia  '  Lehrbuch  des  Christlichen  Qlaubens,'  a  production  that  caused 
no  little  noise  at  tbe  time,  exciting  violent  disapprobation  in  some 
quarters,  and  obtaining  him  friends  in  others.  Just  before  this  work 
appeared  he  had  been  invited  to  accept  the  professorship  of  theology 
at  Halle,  then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Baumgarten,  and  had  declined 
it  out  of  reg^ard  towards  his  patron  the  duke.  But  the  persecution  he 
continued  to  experienoe  from  those  to  whom  his  opinions  had  rendered 
him  obnoxious  made  his  residence  at  Helmst&dt  so  dissgreeable,  that 
it  was  without  the  least  reluctance  he  exchanged  it,  about  three  years 
afterwards,  1767,  for  Berlin,  with  the  appointment  of  Oberconsistorial- 
Kath  and  Dean  of  Cologne.  While  it  removed  him  from  their  imme- 
diate attacks,  the  distinction  thus  conferred  upon  him  also  in  some 
measure  awed  his  opponents ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  himself  was 
brought  into  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished characters  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Frederick  the  Qreat^ 
He  was  ao  far  however  from  neglecting  his  professional  duties  or 
relaxing  hia  ceal,  that  he  continued  to  apply  to  his  theological  studies 
with  the  same  ardour  as  before,  and  was  instrumental  in  promoting 
many  beneficial  plans  connected  with  church  matters  and  education 
in  publio  schools.  The  vast  number  of  sermons  and  various  theolo- 
gical writings  published  by  him,  attest  not  only  his  industry  but  his 
earnestness  in  the  cause  of  religion,  although  his  rejection  of  the 
dogmas  ingrafted  upon  Scripture  horded  his  enemies  and  those  who 
lay  greater  stress  upon  apeonlative  points  than  upon  religious  conduct 
and  feeling  an  opportunity  to  decry  him  as  very  dangerous,  heterodox, 
and  unsoun^    ''Equally  remote  from  sU  mysticism  on  the  one  hand, 
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and  from  dry  metaphysical  philoBOpbising  on  the  other,  Teller,"  layt  ^ 
Kiittner,  *'  addresses  himself  both  to  the  reason  and  the  heart,  and 
while  he  toncbes  the  latter,  carries  conviction  to  the  former."  Others 
have  also  spoken  of  him  in  very  high  terms,  not  only  as  a  writer  and 
teacher  of  religion,  but  as  a  man — one  no  lees  estimable  in  private  life 
than  in  his  public  capacity,  and  as  exemplifying  in  himself  that 
oonduct  which  be  sought  to  enforce  upon  others. 

Besides  bis  German  writings.  Teller  published  not  a  few  theological 
and  critical  dissertations  in  Latin,  and  continued  to  employ  his  pen 
almost  up  to  the  time  of  his  death ;  for  though  he  was  greatly  worn 
out  in  body,  his  faculties  oontinued  active  to  the  last.  He  died  at 
Berlin,  December  8,  1 804. 

TELLEZ,  BALTHEZAR,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  was  bom,  according 
to  the  statement  of  M.  Weiss,  in  the  'Biograpbie  Universelle,'  in  the 
year  1595.  Moreri  states  that  he  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  the 
year  1610.  In  the  eulogistic  letter  of  Dom  Francisco  Manoel,  pre- 
fixed to  Tellez's  '  History  of  Ethiopia,'  he  is  said  (at  least  this  seems 
to  be  the  writer  s  meaniog,  which  bis  affected  style  renders  rather 
obscure)  to  have  studied  ten  years  and  taught  forty ;  to  have  paid 
attention  to  literature  during  the  whole  ten  years  of  bis  career  ss 
student,  but  devoted  two  of  them  more  especially  to  philosophy,  and 
four  of  them  to  theology.  He  lectured  upon  belles  lettres  for  twenty 
years,  teaching  in  succession  the  most  advanced  literary  classes  in  the 
Society's  colleges  at  Braga,  Evora,  Lisbon,  and  Coimbra.  He  lectured 
two  years  on  philosophy,  but  Manoel  does  not  mention  in  what  semi- 
nary. Lastly  Tcllez  was  eight  years  professor  of  theology  in  the 
college  of  St  Antonio  at  Lisbon.  At  a  later  period  he  was  appointed 
master  of  the  house  of  the  professed  Jesuits  in  Lisbon,  and  ultimately 
provincial  of  the  order  in  Portugal.  He  died  on  the  19th  of  April 
1675.  The  published  works  of  Tellez  are :  1,  A  compendium  of 
philosophy,  entitled  '  Summa  UniverssD  Fbilosophise,  cum  Qusestionibus 

?iis  inter  Pbilosopbos  agitantur,'  published  at  Lisbon,  in  folio,  in 
642 ;  at  Paris,  in  two  quarto  volumes.  In  1644 ;  and  at  Lisbon,  in 
four  octavo  volumes,  in  1652  :  2,  *  Chronica  da  Companbia  de  Jesus  da 
Proviucia  da  Portugal,'  in  two  volumes,  the  fir^t  published  in  1645, 
the  second  in  1648,  both  at  Lisbon  :  3,  '  Historia  geral  de  Ethiopia  a 
alta,'  in  one  folio  volume,  at  Coimbra,  in  1660.  Ho  is  also  said  to 
have  left  in  manuscript  a  history  of  the  Society's  labours  in  the  East. 
The  historical  works  of  Tellez  are  of  more  value  than  his  philosophical 
treatise.  The  'Hibtory  of  the  Jesuits  in  Portugal '  is  a  valuable  con* 
tribution  to  the  history  of  that  accomplished  and  energetic  order. 
The  *  History  of  Ethiopia,'  or,  more  properly,  the  history  of  the  Jesuit 
Missions  in  Ethiopia,  is  indispensable  to  any  one  who  wishes  to  study 
the  history  or  comparative  geography  of  Abyssinia.  The  first  book 
contains  an  outline  of  the  geography  of  Abyssinia,  of  its  political 
divisions,  government,  and  statistics,  as  they  existed  from  the  time 
that  the  Jesuit  uiissionsries  first  entered  the  kingdom  till  their  expul- 
sion under  Facilidas.  The  remaining  five  books  are  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  narrative  of  missionary  enterprise,  but  contain  important 
contributions  to  geography,  the  general  accuracy  of  which  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  later  travellers.  In  the 
preface  Tellez  gives  an  account  of  the  authorities  from  whom  he  has 
compiled  his  book,  Manoel  d'Almeyda,  Affonso  Mendes,  Jeronymo 
Lobo,  and  Pero  Pays ;  and  he  has  availed  himself  of  their  information 
both  with  taste  and  judgment. 

TELLEZ,  GABRIEL,  better  known  under  the  name  of  Tntso  ds 
MouNA,  after  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  the  most  prolific  and  the 
be>t  dramatist  of  Spain,  was  bom  at  Madrid  probably  about  1585.  He 
was  educated  at  Alcalii,  and  entered  the  church  as  early  as  1613.  In 
1620  he  became  a  monk  in  the  convent  of  Nuestra  Se&ora  do  la 
Merced,  in  which  fraternity  he  filled  the  offices  of  chronicler,  and 
inspector  of  Old  Castile.  In  1645  he  was  elected  prior  of  the  convent 
of  Soria,  where  be  died  in  1648.  In  his  dramatic  career,  which  he  pur- 
sued under  his  assumed  name,  be  was  a  friend  and  follower  of  De  Vega. 
In  his  '  Cigarrales  de  Toledo,'  a  collection  of  novels  and  comedies 
published  in  1621,  he  states  that  he  had  then  composed  about  three 
hundred  comedies.  Of  these  there  remain  to  us  only  fifty-eight, 
together  with  some  interludes  and  autos  sacramentales;  namely  fifty- 
one  comedies,  and  twelve  interludes,  in  the  rare  collection  of  his 
'Comedias,'  published  at  Madrid  in  five  volumes,  in  1627,  three  in  the 

*  Cigarrales/  and  fourteen  printed  singly.  His  '  Autos '  appeared 
under  his  real  name,  and  were  published  at  Madrid  in  1635,  as 

*  Deleitar  aproveobando.'  The  name  of  Tirso  de  Molina  was  prefiixed 
to  his  comedies^  because,  it  is  supposed,  he  deemed  the  production  of 
them  somewhat  inconsistent  with  his  clerical  profession;  for  it  is 
stated  the  disappearance  of  so  many  of  his  dramas  is  owing  to  itktir 
having  been  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Inquisition  on  account  of  their 
indelicacy.  He  is  also  the  author  of '  Un  acto  de  contrieion  en  verso,' 
printed  at  Madrid  in  1635;  and  'Qenealogia  des  Condes  de  S^tago,' 

Printed  at  Madrid  in  1640.  Though  Tellez  is  an  avowed  adopter  of 
>e  Vega's  rules  for  the  construotion  of  the  national  drama,  and  a 
conscientious  follower  of  his  directions,  he  is  not  a  servile  imitator. 
While  adhering  to  the  national  pecoliarities,  he  has  an  individuality 
of  his  own,  and  a  genial  originuity  that  can  be  compared  properly 
with  none.  The  prevailing  merit  of  his  dramas  oonsistB  less  in 
the  artistical  construction  of  his  plots,  or  the  development  and  unity 
of  the  whole,  than  in  the  variety  and  graoe  of  the  litaationfl,  the 
freshness  and  vividness  of  tha  ohanetadtoatiOQi  ^tho  wdl-Ucnded 


harmony  of  his  images,  the  brillianoe  of  his  wit,  mnd  the  poetry  of 
his  diction.     His  comedies  in  particular  are  fascinating  from  their 
pleasantry,  which  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  gentle  irony;  his 
'  graciosoa,'  or  downs,  belong  to  the  most  humorous,  the  moat  deli- 
cate, and  the  most  varied  representations  of  the  species^  and  his 
female  characters  are  drawn  with  a  masterly  and  enetgetio  hand.    The 
lyrical  portions,  which  he  is  fond  of  introducing,  are  marked  by  a 
graceful  naivet^.     Considering  bis  country  and  his  profession,  the 
boldness  with  which  he  attacks  the  follies  and  vicee  of  the  higher 
ranks,  even  ridiculing  the  ecclesiastical  body,  is  not  a  little  remarfcalile; 
but  it  is  done  with  such  good-humour  that  even  the  chAstiaed  eou!d 
not  be  angry.    The  variety  of  his  power  is  also  remarkable.     His 
epigrams  are  clever  and  well  pointed :  one  on  the  waterless  Mana- 
nares,  in  which  he  compares  it  to  the  long  summer  vacation  of  the 
universities,  is  still  quoted  by  Spaniards.    In  his  dramas  he  is  not  leas 
great  in  painting  earnest  and  serious  characters,  as  in  his '  Prudenda 
en  la  mujer,'  which  ranks  with  the  best  works  of  the  Spanish  stage, 
in  '  La  mujer  que  manda  en  easa,'  and  in  the  *  Escarmientoe  para  el 
cuerdo,'  than  in  the  deeply  iboughtful  and  glowingly  coloured  mystie- 
ascetic  drama  *  El  condenado  por  desoonfiado,'  which  preeeded  Calde> 
ron's  '  Devotion  to  the  Cross,'  and  with  which  it  may  be  fiavoarafalj 
compared ;  or  the  sparkling  epigrammatic  '  Por  el  adlano  j  el  toma' 
Many  of  bis  comedies  are  still  favourites  on  the  Spanish  stage,  amon^ 
which  are  *  Gil  de  las  calzas  verdes,'  which  has  been  translated  into 
German  by  Dohrn ;  '  La  villana  de  la  sagra ;  *  *  No  hay  peor  sordo  qae 
el  que  no  quiere  oir ; '  and  '  £1  veigonzoso  en  palacio.'    His  Don  Juaa 
(*  £1  burliulor  de  Sevilla,  6  el  eonvidado  de  piedra '}  woa  imitated  by 
Moli^re,  and  has  since  attained  a  world-wide  celebrity.    A  selection  of 
his  comedies,  published  in  Madrid,  in  12  vols.,  between  1839  and  1642, 
edited  by  Don  Juan  Eugenic  Hartsenbudi,  in  the '  Testro  escogido/ 
was  reprinted  in  one  volume  in  1850,  and  contains  thirty-six  of  hn 
dramatic  pieces. 

TEMAKZA,  TOMMASO,  an  architect  who  is  better  known  by  his 
writings  relative  to  his  art  than  by  the  buildings  which  he  executed, 
was  the  son  of  an  architect,  and  the  nephew  of  another  architect 
(Giovanni  Scalfarotti),  and  was  bom  at  Venice  in  1705.  Having 
finished  his  mathematical  studies  in  the  school  of  Padre  Niceolo 
Comioi  and  the  eminent  Marchese  Poleni,  he  was  appointed — although 
then  only  twenty-two— one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Commission  of 
Engineers,  and  in  1742  became  the  chief  of  that  body  on  the  reaigoa- 
tion  of  Bernardino  Zendrini,  a  few  years  before  the  latter^s  deatli 
(1747).  His  share  in  the  hydraulic  commission  caused  him  for  awliil« 
to  be  involved  in  literary  disputes,  he  having  ofiTended  the  people  of 
Padua  by  a  publication  entitled  'DelTantico  Corso  de*  Flumi  in  Padota 
e  suoi  Contomi ; '  wherein  he  ssserts  that  their  ancestois  had  attempted 
to  turn  the  course  of  the  Brenta.  As  an  architect  he  had  not  maaj 
opportunities  afibrded  him,  for  the  period  of  Venetian  grandeur  and 
enterprise  in  art  had  passed  away.  He  was  however  employed  to 
execute  one  of  the  very  few  public  edifices  of  any  kind  erected  at 
Venice  in  the  last  century,  namely  the  church  of  La  Maddeleoa,a 
structure  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  which,  though  it  may  be  taid  to  be 
comparatively  pure,  is  also  somewhat  feeble  and  insipid  in  design. 
His  other  principal  architectural  works  are — the  facade  of  Sauts 
Margherita,  at  Padua ;  the  Rotunda  at  Piaszolo,  built  at  the  eipensi 
of  the  Contarini  family ;  and  the  bridge  over  the  Brenta  at  Dola  It 
is  as  a  writer  that  Temsnsa  is  chiefly  known,  more  especially  by  hii 
'  Vite  de'  piti  Eccellenti  Architetti  e  Scultori  Veneziani,*  4to,  Veo., 
1778 ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  copious  as  well  as  best- written  works 
of  the  kind,  not  on  account  of  the  number  of  lives  it  contains,  it  being 
in  that  respect  scanty,  but  for  the  unusual  extent  at  which  Uiey  are 
given.  In  fact  several  of  them,  Palladio,  Sansovino,  ftc,  had  pre- 
viously been  published  separately.  Besides  this  Uteraiy  production^ 
an  important  contribution  to  arohitectural  biography — he  published 
the  « Antichitli  di  Rimini,'  folio,  1741 ;  and  left  behind  him  another 
work, '  Degli  Arohi  e  delle  Volte,  e  delle  Rsgole  general!  dell'  Archi- 
tettura  Civile,'  which  was  first  edited  in  1811.  Theire  are  likewise  s 
great  many  letters  by  him  on  architectural  topics  in  licossi's  editios 
of  BotUri's  '  RaccolU  di  Lettere  sulla  Pittura,'  fta 

Temanza  died  at  Venice,  June  14,  1789,  aad  was  buried  in  his  own 
church  of  La  Maddelena.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him  in  Gamba'i 
'Galleriad'Uomini  Hlustri,'  to  which  work,  and  to  ComoUi^a  'Biblio- 
grafia  Storia  Critica  dell'  Architettnra  Civile,'  we  are  indebted  for  some 
of  the  particulars  here  given. 

TEMMINCE;  C.  j.,  a  celebrated  Dutch  naturalist,  who  hsspab- 
lished  several  important  works  on  the  natural  hiatory  of  the  Tertebrate 
animals.  He  was  Director  of  the  Acsdemy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at 
Haarlem,  and  of  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiy  of  the  Pteys  Basi  One 
of  his  most  important  works  is  his  *  Monographies  de  Mammologie, 
ou  Descriptions  de  quelques  genres  de  Mammif^res  dont  lea  esp^s 
ont  ^t^  observe  dans  lea  differens  Muste  de  I'Europe.'  This  work, 
which  was  published  in  parts,  has  contributed  grsaUy  to  the  deariog 
up  of  the  difficulties  with  regard  to  the  species  of  animals  existing  in 
the  museums  of  Suropa  M.  Temminek  is  perhaps  better  known  for 
his  works  on  ornithology  than  any  other  department  of  natural 
histoiy.  In  1807  he  published  a  *  Catalogue  systematique  da  Cahmet 
d'Omithologie^'  embracing  a  short  description  of  birds  hitherto  not 
known.  In  1816  he  published  his  *  Manual  d'Omithologie,'  and  sub- 
sequently an  'Atlas  des  Oiseaux.'    In  the  *Linnttan  Tnmsactiou^' 
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ToL  ziii.,  is  a  paper  by  M.  Temmlnek  entitled '  Acooant  of  aome  New 
Species  of  Bii^  of  the  g^enera  PnUacui  and  Columba  in  the  Maseam 
of  the  LinnsBan  Society/  He  has  devoted  great  attention  to  the 
family  of  Pigeons,  and  in  1808  he  published  a  work  entitled  '  Histoire 
naturelle  Qenende  dee  Pigeons.'  He  has  also  published  numerous 
papers  in  the  Mientific  journals  and  transactions  of  scientifio  societies. 

TEMPESTA,  or  TEMPESTI,  ANTONIO,  a  celebrated  lUlian 
battle  and  animal  painter  and  engraver,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1555. 
He  became  the  scholar  of  John  Strada  or  Stradanus,  a  Fleming,  who 
was  settled  at  Florence  in  the  employ  of  the  grand-duke,  and  who 
Assisted  him  in  the  battles  which  he  painted  in  the  old  ducal  palace. 
Tempests,  after  painting  some  years  with  Strada,  whom  he  surpassed 
in  many  respects,  visited  Rome,  and  was  employed  by  Oregory  XIIL, 
in  the  Vatican,  where  he  painted,  in  small  figures,  in  fresco,  the 
Translation  of  the  Body  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  and  some  other 
subjects,  which  acquired  him  a  great  reputation  among  the  artists  and 
virtuosi  of  Rome,  and  procured  him  constant  occupation  from  the 
Itoman  nobility.  He  executed  several  good  works  for  the  Cardinal 
Alessandro  Famese,  at  his  villa  at  Caprarola,  and  some  at  Bassano  for 
the  Marquess  Qiustiniani.  Tempesta  resided  chiefly  at  Rome,  and 
died  there  in  1630,  aged  seventy-five.  His  reputation  rests  now 
almost  entirely  upon  his  etchings,  although  in  his  time  he  had  a  great 
name  also  as  a  painter.  Laozi  terms  him  the  first  Italian  who  ever 
attained  distinction  in  landscape  and  animal  painting,  and  considers 
him  at  this  period  to  have  been  unrivalled  in  his  own  style  in  Italy; 
he  was  however  snrpsssed  afterwards  by  Cerquozzi  and  Borgognone. 
Horses  were  his  favourite  subjects,  and  he  excelled  in  battles,  pro- 
cessions, cavalcades,  hunts,  and  various  field-sports.  His  designs, 
particularly  his  etchings,  are  remarkable  for  their  spirit  and  boldness 
of  conception,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  coarse  and  heavy,  and 
careless  in  their  execution.  He  painted  generally  small  figures ;  in 
large  ones  he  was  not  successful,  and  ha  seldom  attempted  them ;  he 
however  occasionally  prepared  lai'ge  cartoons  for  tapestries,  in  the 
style  of  hia  master  Strada.  Tempesta's  chief  works  in  painting, 
besides  those  in  the  Vatican,  already  noticed,  were  a  Slaaghter  of  the 
Innocents,  in  the  church  of  San  Stefano  Rotondo,  at  Rome ;  and  two 
f;reat  cavalcades  and  state-processions,  executed  for  the  Cardinal 
Scipione  Borghese^  as  friezes  around  the  loggie  of  his  palace  on  Monte 
Cavallo  (afterwards  Palazzo  Bentivoglio),  which,  according  to  his  bio- 
grapher and  contemporary  Bsglione,  were  alone  sufficient  to  have 
ensured  him  a  lasiiog  reputation  if  he  had  never  painted  anything 
else.  One  represented  a  state  procession  of  the  Pope ;  the  other,  one 
of  the  Grand  Turk.  Tempesta  has  executed  etchings  of  both  these 
subjects.  His  invention  wss  amazingly  fertile ;  he  has  been  equalled 
by  fear  artists  in  the  number  of  his  dc^tigna.  According  to  Gandellini, 
Tempesta  etched  1519  plates,  and  about  500  have  been  engraved  after 
him  by  other  masters.  He  slao  engraved  after  other  masters  himself; 
he  executed  some  battles  and  40  plates  of  the  Spanish  story  of '  The 
Seven  Twin  Sons  of  Tsra,'  aft^r  Otho  Venius :  Pilibien,  in  his  *  Kntre; 
tiens  sur  les  Vies  des  plus  c^l^bres  Peiutres,'  has  related  the  story  at 
length,  and  has  described  the  subject  of  each  plate. 

Tempesta's  style  of  etching  is  x>seuliar  and  not  agreeable;  and 
although  his  designs  are  bold,  and  contain  many  grand  parts,  they  are 
heavy,  his  style  of  design  gro.>8,  his  compositions  generally  confused, 
and  his  light  and  shade  disposed  without  taste :  his  most  valuable 
dessigns  are  his  hunts  and  field-sports,  and  his  studies  of  horses.  Of 
his  other  pieces  the  foUowiog  are  among  the  best  and  the  most 
celebrated: — 

A  set  of  150  illustrations  to  the  Old  Testament,  known  as  '  Tem- 
pesta*s  Bible;'  15  large  figures  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Apostles; 
a  very  lar^e  plate  of  the  Victory  of  the  Jews  over  the  Amalekites, 
marked  '  Hebrseorum  Victoria  ab  Amaleohitia  reportata,'  the  compo- 
sition  of  which  is  spirited,  but  very  confused ;  the  Life  of  St.  Antony, 
in  24  plates;  150  small  plates  from  Ovid's  'Metamorphoses;'  18  of 
the  Labours  of  Hercules ;  and  7  of  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  Ancient 
World.  He  etched  many  cavalcades  and  processions,  and  engraved 
also  large  plates  from  the  following  statues — they  are  however  executed 
too  much  in  his  own  style  to  be  faithful  representations  of  the 
originals : — Castor  and  Pollux,  and  the  horMS  on  Monte  Cavallo,  and 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  Capitol,  at  Rome ; 
the  equestrian  statue  of  Cosmo  I.,  by  John  of  Bologna,  at  Florence ; 
that  of  Henri  IV.  of  France,  at  Paris,  which  was  destroyed  in  1792; 
and  one  of  Henri  II.  of  France.  The  last  statue  however  never 
existed,  for  a  figure  of  Louis  XI II.  was  placed  upon  the  horse  which 
was  originally  designed  for  a  statue  of  Henri  II.,  who  was  killed  at  a 
tournament.  Tempesta's  print  bears  tbe  following  incription : 
'Efiigies  equi  eenei  operis  Dan.  Ricoi,  Volterrani,  fieri  jussit  Reg. 
Maria  ob  memor.  Reg.  Henrici  II.  F.  M.  sui  viri,  qui  obiit  in  tomia- 
mentis.' 

A  spirited  design  of  the  Battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  the  Lapitha, 
by  Tempesta,  was  cut  in  a  large  size  in  wood,  by  Jeronime  Parabola. 
As  a  man  Tempesta  appears,  according  to  bis  contemporary  BagUone, 
to  have  been  highly  accomplished  in  every  respect,  and  to  have  been 
universally  esteemed  by  his  companions.  There  is  a  long  list  of  the 
works  of  Tempesta  in  Heineken's  '  Dictionnaire  des  Artistes,'  &c., 
and  in  the  '  Peintre  Graveur '  of  Bartsch. 

TEMPR'STA,  CAVALIERE,  called  also  in  Italy,  Pibtro  Muubr 
or  Ds  MuLiEBiBUS.    This  artist,  who  is  sometimes  confounded  with 


Antonio  Tempesta,  was  a  native  of  Holland,  although  better  known  ia 
Italy,  and  his  real  name  was  Peter  Molyn.  Fiorillo  says  he  wss  tha 
son  of  a  landscape-painter  of  the  same  name,  and  was  bom  at  Haarlem 
in  1637.  He  was  called  Tempesta  through  his  skill  in  painting  sea* 
atorms  and  similar  subjects,  in  which  he  was  excellent,  and  in  soma 
respects  rivalled  Baokhnyzen  :  he  was  also  nearly  equally  excellent  aa 
an  animal-painter,  especially  of  wild  animals;  and  some  have  said 
that  had  he  remained  in  his  own  country  and  pursued  entirely  such 
subjects  he  would  have  rivalled  Rubens  and  Snyders  in  that  depart- 
ment.  There  is  yet  another  comparison  to  make  respecting  him :  he 
at  least  rivalled  the  infamous  Castagno  in  moral  depravity.  Pasooli, 
who  has  written  an  account  of  Tempesta  in  his  *  Lives  of  the  Painters,' 
Ac,  says  that  his  father  was  a  merchant,  and  that  he  intended  to  bring 
up  his  son  to  his  own  business.  Young  Peter  was  however  naturally 
so  fond  of  drawing,  that  when  a  boy,  instead  of  going  to  school,  he 
used,  unknown  to  his  parents,  to  spend  his  time  in  sketching  upon  the 
sea-side,  sometimes  drawing  the  sea  and  shipping  off  the  coast,  and  at 
others  cattle  grazing  near  the  shore.  He  was  eventually  allowed  to 
take  his  own  course,  but  nature  appears  to  have  been  his  only  or  at 
least  chief  msster.  After  painting  with  great  success  in  various  cities 
of  tbe  Netherlands,  he  became  acquainted  at  Antwerp,  in  about  his 
thirtieth  year,  with  a  monk  of  the  barefooted  Carmelites,  who  con- 
verted him  from  Calvinism,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  to 
Popery,  and  Tempeata  was  thence  strongly  induced  to  make  a  journey 
to  Rome.  At  Rome  he  fouod  a  valuable  patron  in  the  Duke  Braociano, 
and  his  success  was  beyond  his  expectations.  He  recei?ed  ao  many 
orders  for  pictures  that  he  was  obliged  to  employ  assistants,  and  the 
sister  of  one  of  these,  his  favourite,  known  as  Tempestino,  became  his 
wife.  He  however  never  appears  to  have  lived  in  great  amity  with 
her,  but  the  fault  is  said  to  have  been  Tempesta's.  The  story  of  the 
deep  tragedy  which  followed  is  told  differently  by  Psscoli  and  the 
writer  in  the '  Muteo  Fiorentino,'  in  which  there  is  a  Life  of  Tempesta, 
but  there  is  no  diserepancy  in  their  statements  of  the  main  fsct. 
Tempesta  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  Rome,  it  is  said,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  his  wife,  and  he  requested  permission  of  the  Duke  Bracdano  to 
depart :  the  duke  consented,  but  unwillingly,  yet  he  presented  Tem- 
pesta with  a  cross  and  a  chain  of  gold,  and  knighted  him  before  his 
departure.  Tempesta  left  Rome,  and  promised  to  send  for  his  wife  as 
soon  as  he  was  settled ;  he  went  round  by  Venice  and  Milan,  where 
he  made  a  short  stay,  to  Genoa.  In  Genoa  he  was  as  suocessful  as  he 
had  been  at  Rome ;  but  soon  after  his  arrival  he  became  enamoured  of 
a  beautiful  Genoese  lady,  and  being  unable  to  obtain  possession  of  her 
except  by  marriage,  he  resolved  upon  marrying  her,  and  he  got  over 
the  obstacle  of  already  having  one  wife  in  the  following  infamous 
manner : — He  despatched  a  hired  a«8assin  to  Rome,  with  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  ordering  her  to  aocompany  the  bearer  immediately  to  Genoa. 
Hb  wife,  who  knew  her  husband's  character,  and  disliked  the  messen- 
ger, delayed  going ;  but  on  a  second  summons  from  her  husband  she 
complied,  and  commeoced  the  fatal  journey.  The  unfortunate  woman 
was  murdered  by  the  ruffian,  her  companion,  at  Sarzana.  Tbe  afiair 
was  not  long  a  secret,  and  Tempesta,  who  most  have  already  married 
the  Genoese  lady,  according  to  Pascoli,  was  arrested  upon  suspicion, 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  condemned  to  death.  The  sentence  was 
however  not  earned  into  execution :  Tempeata  obtained  a  respite,  or, 
according  to  the  other  account,  had  sufficient  intert«st  to  obtain  a 
commutation  of  sentence  from  that  of  death  to  one  of  perpttual 
imprisonment. 

Pascoli  says  he  was  set  at  liberty  again,  after  remaining  five  years  in 
prison,  through  the  intercession  of  the  Count  di  Melgar,  governor  of 
Milan ;  according  to  the  other  story,  he  obtained  his  liberty  during 
the  bombardment  of  Genoa  by  Louis  XIV.,  when  the  prisons  were 
thrown  open,  having  suffered  an  imprisonment  of  sixteen  years.  He 
was  however  busily  employed  with  his  pencil  during  the  whole  time, 
and  he  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  the  demand  for  his  pictm*es.  On 
recovering  his  liberty  he  went  to  A^lan,  and  there  established  himself, 
where,  through  his  unenviable  notoriety,  his  success  was  even  greater 
than  it  had  been  previously  either  at  Rome  or  at  Genoa.  He  was  in 
the  receipt  of  a  great  income,  lived  in  splendid  style,  and  even  kept  a 
private  menagerie,  containing  many  varieties  of  wild  animals,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  paintiog  from  them.  His  conduct  at  this  period  of 
his  life  wss  still  consistent  with  his  previous  immorality ;  for,  though 
enjoying  the  greatest  affluence,  he  not  only  deserted  his  second  wife, 
but  left  her  destitute,  acoording  to  Pascoli ;  yet  how  such  conduct 
could  be  suffered  by  the  laws  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  we  are 
tempted  to  believe  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  narrative  has  been 
strongly  coloured.  He  had  several  mistresses,  and  he  acquired  the 
cognomen  of  Mulier  or  de  Mulieribus  by  his  profligate  habits :  Peter 
Mulier  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  best  known  in  Italy.  As  he  grew 
old  his  powers  of  painting  forsook  him,  and  his  means  accordingly 
gradually  diminished ;  and  as  he  was  too  improvident  to  make  any 
provision  for  his  old  age,  his  affairs  became  embarrassed  at  the  end  of 
his  life.  He  died  of  a  fever  in  1701,  aged  sixty-four,  in  a  state  of 
poverty  when  compared  with  hia  former  affluence.  His  pictures  are 
numerous  In  the  collections  of  the  north  of  Italy :  those  which  he 
painted  during  his  impriM>nment  are  generally  accounted  his  best. 

TEMPLB,  SIR  WILLIAM,  an  eminent  atatesman,  diplomatist,  and 
writer,  was  bom  at  Blackfriars,  in  London,  in  the  year  1628,  and  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Temf  le^  who  was  Master  of  the  RoUt 
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In  Ireland,  and  author  of  a  History  of  the  Irieh 'Rebellion,  which  began 
in  1641.  He  was  educated  first  by  his  nocle,  Dr.  Henry  Hammond,  a 
learned  diWne  and  sealous  royalist ;  and  was  afterwords,  on  bis  uncle 
being  turned  out  of  his .  living  by  the  j>arliament,  rent  to  a  school  at 
Bishop-Stortford,  and,  at  the  age  of  seyenteeo,  to  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  where  the  oelebrated  Cudworth  was  his  tutor.  He  is  said 
by  hiiB  sister.  Lady  Qiffurd,  who  wrote  a  memoir  of  him,  to  hare 
paned  a  gay  idle  life  at  Cambridge^  and  after  having  been  there  about 
two  years  be  went  away  without  a  degree.  He  then  went  abroad,  and 
liaving  spent  two  yean  in  Franee,  and  visited  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Qermauy,  he  returned  to  England,  skilled  in  the  French  and  Spaoish 
languages.  As  he  wa9  about  to  start  on  his  travels  he  met,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  the  young  lady  to  whom,  after  many  delays  and  dilfi- 
oulties,  arising  out  of  want  of  fortune  and  the  opposition  of  the  friends 
of  both,  he  wss  sTentuidly  united.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Peter 
Osborne,  a  d«Toted  adherent  of  Charles  L,  and  a  great  sufferer  by  his 
dsTOtion.  Letters  of  hen  which  are  preserved  show  her  to  have  been 
a  rery  superior  woman  :  she  remained  faithful  to  Temple  throuRh  a 
long  engagement,  amid  many  and  great  discouragements,  snd  at  last, 
after  the  death  of  her  father,  and  after  six  years'  waiting,  they  were 
married  in  1654.  It  appears  that  among  many  offers  which  she 
rejected  for  Temple  was  one  from  Henry  Cromwell. 

Temple  was  trained  to  no  profession,  though  his  father  was  poor, 
independently  of  his  appointment  as  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland, 
and  when  deprived  of  this  for  some  years  during  the  civil  wars,  was 
exoeedingly  hampered  in  his  finances.  Sir  John  Temple  was  restored 
to  this  appointment  in  1653,  the  year  before  his  son's  marriage;  and 
his  son,  after  hva  marriage,  resided  with  him  in  Ireland.  Under  his 
father^B  roof  in  Dublin,  or  in  a  oountry-seat  in  the  county  of  Carlow, 
Temple  passed  five  years,  which  were  divided  between  literary  pur- 
suits and  county  business,  and  which  were  marked  by  the  birtii  and 
death  of  five  children.  In  1660  Temple  was  chosen,  without  solioita- 
tion  or  even  previous  knowledge,  member  of  the  Irish  oonvention  of 
that  year  for  the  county  of  Carlow. 

After  the  Restoration  he  was  re-eleoted  for  the  same  county  in  the 
first  regular  parliament  that  was  called :  he  had  his  lather  for  his 
colleague,  and  a  younger  brother  wss  member  for  the  city  of  Carlow. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  very  active  and  ufeful  member  of  parlia- 
ment. In  July  1661  he  was  one  of  the  oommbsioners  sent  to  wait  on 
the  king  and  urge  several  mensures  affecting  the  interests  of  Ireland. 
On  the  prorogation  of  the  parliament  in  1663  Temple  went  to  reside 
in  England.  He  carried  an  introduction  from  the  Duke  of  Ormond  to 
Lord  Arlington,  secretary  of  state,  who  conceived  a  great  fondness  for 
him,  and  procured  him  to  be  appointed,  in  1665,  on  a  secret  mission 
to  the  Bishop  of  Munster.  The  object  of  this  miuion  was  to  watch 
over  an  invasion  by  Uie  Bbhop  of  Miinster  of  the  United  Provinces, 
towards  which  England,  than  at  war  with  the  Dutch,  had  guaranteed 
a  subsidy ;  and  though  the  bishop,  who  had  made  the  first  advances 
to  England,  went  off  from  his  engagement,  and,  in  fear  of  France, 
concluded  a  separate  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  Temple  was  not  in  any 
way  to  blame  for  this  failure  of  the  object  of  his  mission.  Indeed 
his  employer  was  so  satiafied  with  the  way  in  which  he  had  acquitted 
himrelf  in  his  first  diplomatio  employment,  that  he  was  appointed  in 
Uie  same  year,  through  Lord  Ariiugton's  influence^  resident  at  the 
vice-regal  court  of  Spain  at  Brussels. 

Temple's  residenoe  at  Brussels  for  two  years  preients  no  feature  of 
peculiar  interest.  It  was  his  business  at  first  to  watch  over  the 
neutrality  of  Spafai  in  the  Dutch  war,  and  assist  in  cultivating  a  good 
undf  rbtanding  between  Spain  snd  England,  with  a  view  to  a  treaty 
which  was  then  being  negociated  at  Madrid,  but  which  never  came  to 
pass,  and  subsequently  to  bring  about  peace  with  the  United  Provinces 
and  with  France.  This  last  object  was  accomplished  in  July  1667,  by 
the  treaty  of  Breda,  which  however  Temple  had  no  part  in  uegociating, 
and  the  mode  of  bringing  about  which  he  had  not  altogether  approved 
of.  In  1666  Temple's  services  had  been  rewarded,  without  any  soli' 
citation  on  hia  part^  by  a  baronetcy. 

In  the  close  of  the  year  1 667  Temple  received  orders  from  Arlington 
to  repair  to  the  Hague,  to  negodate  a  treaty  against  France,  and  for 
the  protection  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  from  that  power ;  and  by 
his  energy,  judgment,  and  address  the  oelebrated  Triple  Alliance  was 
concluded  on  the  2drd  of  January  1668.  England,  Holland,  and 
Sweden  bound  themselves  by  this  alliance  to  bring  about  peace 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  to  prevent  Franoe  from  entering  the 
Low  Countriea.  Temple  had  thus  achieved  an  object  which  he  had 
hsd  at  heart,  even  beforo  the  treaty  of  Breda,  so  favourable  to  French 
vieas,  a  blow  to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  The  successful  conclu- 
sion of  this  trsaty  estabUshed  Temple's  diplomatio  fame,  and  was  of 
the  first  importance  to  England  and  Europe. 

Temple  was  next  appointed  ambassador  at  Aiz,  whero  the  negocia- 
tions  for  peace  between  France  and  Spain,  in  pursuance  of  the  Triple 
Alliance,  wore  to  be  carried  on.    On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  ^ 
Aix  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  the  Hague.    Hero  he  continued,  i 
oarrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  till  September  1670, 
wh*  n  a  complete  change  having  been  silently  worked  in  the  councils  ' 
cf  Cliarles  IL,  and  the  oelebrated  secret  troaty  having  been  made  with  | 
France,  Temple  was  ordeied  home,  found  himself  on  his  arrival  in  ' 
England  no  longer  in  the  oonfidenoe  of  Arlington,  and  in  the  summer  ! 
of  1671  was  dismiased  Dram  his  post^     Then  was  a  rumour  that ; 


Temple's  dismissal  had  been  msde  a  condition  by  the  French  govetii- 
ment  (Temple's 'Works,' ii.  179.)  He  now  retired  to  Sbeeo,  and 
meditated  never  again  returning  to  public  life,  saying  that  *'  he  ha  I 
been  long  enough  in  court*  and  public  bnsineas  to  know  a  great  deal 
of  the  world  and  of  himself,  and  to  find  that  they  were  not  made  for 
one  another." 

During  this  rotirement  Temple  devoted  himself  to  gardening;  the 
improvement  of  his  house  at  Sheen,  and  literature,  and  published  sere- 
ral  of  the  works  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  writer  re^ts ;  amfuc 
them,  the  '  Obiorvationa  upon  the  United  Provinoea,'  published  in 
1672.  Temple  was  summoned  however  from  his  literary  retiremect 
in  the  summer  of  1674,  to  conclude  the  second  Dutch  war,  and  be 
obeyed  the  •ummons.  He  was  on  the  point  of  starting  for  the  Hagu**, 
ss  envoy  and  plenipotentiary  for  this  purpose,  when  the  Spanish 
ambassador  in  London  received  full  power  to  negociate  there,  and  in 
three  days  the  treaty  of  Westminster  was  concluded.  Temple  wss 
now  offered  the  embassy  to  Spain,  which,  at  his  father's  wish,  he 
refused.  He  was  very  soon  after  appointed  i^ain  to  the  Hague,  as 
ambaasador  extraordinary,  and  the  next  year  ambassador  to  the  con- 
grots  at  Nimeguen.  The  peace  of  Nimegueo,  concluded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1679,  ill  carried  out  the  views  which  Temple  assiduoa>ly 
labourod  to  establish ;  and  he  was  glad  to  avail  himself  of  a  point  of 
form  for  the  purpose  of  withholding  his  signature  to  the  treaty. 

Temple  now  roturoed  to  England  to  receive  an  offer  of  t^  post  of 
secretary  of  state,  which  he  rofused.  He  was  much  consulted  by  the 
king,  who  had  just  lost  the  services  of  Lord  Danby ;  and  in  the  minis- 
terial difficultiea  which  followed  upon  Danby's  impeachment  and  com- 
mittal. Temple  submitted  to  the  king  a  plan  of  a  oouncil,  which  the 
king  adopted;  not  always  following  Temples  opinions  however  as  to 
the  persons  of  whom  it  should  be  composed,  and,  above  all,  in  defiance 
of  hia  advice^  placing  Lord  Shaftesbury  at  the  head  of  it  This  council 
was  not  long-lived,  but  it  did  not  die  until  after  its  author  had  been 
romoved  from  it    [Charles  II.] 

Thus  ended  Temple's  political  career.  The  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  the  country,  and  divided  between  learning  and  rural 
pursuits.  He  now  composed  his  '  Memoirs.'  He  died  on  the  27th  of 
January  1699.  No  paiticulars  of  his  death  have  been  transmitted 
to  us. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Sir  William  Temple  rofused  office 
from  William  III.,  who  was  very  anxious  for  his  counsel  and  for  the 
authority  of  his  name.  But  his  eon,  with  his  permission,  accepted  the 
place  of  secrotary  at  war,  and  within  a  week  after  committed  suicide 

Neither  as  statesman  nor  as  author  does  Sir  William  Temple  occupy 
a  foromost  place ;  but  in  both  characters  he  is  more  than  respectable. 
The  following  is  a  happy  description,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  of  his 
character  as  a  diplomatist  and  statesman : — "  He  was  a  most  admirable 
person.  He  seems  to  be  the  model  of  a  negotiator,  uniting  |)oliteae«t 
and  address  to  horn  sty.  Hia  merit  ss  a  domsitic  politician  is  also  very 
great :  in  an  age  of  extromes  he  was  attached  to  liberty,  and  yet  averse 
from  endangering  the  public  quiets  Perhaps  diplomatic  habiUhad 
smoothed  away  his  turbulence  too  much  for  such  a  government  aa 
England."  ('  Life  of  Mackintoab,'  ii.  199.)  Dr.  Johnson,  speaking  of 
Sir  William  Temple  as  a  writer,  has  said  that  *'  he  was  the  first  wiitir 
who  gave  cadence  to  Engliah  prose." 

Tliero  aro  two  or  three  biogniphies  of  Temple ;  one  by  Abel  Boyer, 
published  about  fourteen  years  after  hia  death,  and  another  by  hia 
sister.  Lady  Qiffard,  profixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works  published  in 
1731  in  2  vols,  folio.  A  very  laboured  and  somewhat  diffuse  life  was 
published  in  1836,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  by  the  Ute  Mr.  Peregrine  Courtenay, 
and  to  this  work  all  who  wish  for  the  fullest  information  aa  to  Tcmple'a 
life  will  resort  The  best  edition  of  Temple's  works  is  that  published 
in  1814  in  4  vola  8va 

•TENKRANI,  PIETRO,  CAVALIERE.  an  eminent  Italian  aculptor, 
was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  began  hia  studies 
under  Canova  at  Rome,  but  owes  more  perhaps  to  the  instruction  and 
example  of  Thorwaldsen,  in  whose  atelier  he  worked  for  some  time, 
and  upon  whose  departure  he  succeeded  to  the  highest  piece  among 
the  sculptors  of  Rome.  His  first  work  was  a  marble  statue  of  *  Psyche 
with  the  box  of  Pandora.'  exeouted  in  1 81 9,  and  now  in  the  Lensooi  palace 
at  Florence.  Since  then  a  vast  number  of  Venusee,  Cupids,  Psyches, 
and  other  deities  and  personsges  from  Qreek  and  Roman  mythology 
have  proceeded  from  his  ohisel,  and  they  have  alwaya  been  admired 
for  their  grace  and  beauty.  Of  many  of  theae  he  has  been  requiro^l  to 
produce  more  then  one  repetition,  but  he  has  also  executed  numerous 
religious  works.  Such  aro  his  '  Christ  on  the  Cross  ;*  his  large  rrlievo 
of  the  *  Descent  from  the  Cross'  in  the  Torlonia  Cbapel ;  his  '  Martyr- 
dom of  Eudorus,'  Ac  His  monumental  statues  aro  also  numeroua,  and 
several  an  of  coloesal  sise ;  they  aro  to  be  found  in  the  eitiea  of  the 
New  World  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  European  capitals.  Among  them 
aro  the  statues  of  Leuchtenberg  and  Von  Orloff  at  St  Petereburg; 
the  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Naples,  at  Meesina, 
cast  at  Miinich  in  1845;  of  Ferdinand  III.,  at  Pisa;  of  Bolivar  for 
Columbia ;  and  of  Count  Rossi,  who  was  killed  at  Rome  in  1848.  Other 
oelebrated  statues  by  him  aro  those  of  St  John  the  Evangelist  in  the 
Church  of  St  Francesco  di  Paolo  at  Naples,  of  St  Ligorius  in  the 
Vatican,  of  St  Paul,  St  Benediot,  &c. ;  and  he  has  executed  numerous 
busts.  Tenerani  has  received  commissions  from  the  princes  and 
nobility  of  almost  eveiy  oountiy  in  Europe.    Many  of  hia  works  aro  in 
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the  palaces  and  manmoDB  of  this  country,  including  his  '  flonti'  exe- 
cuted for  her  Majesty,  and  'Cupid  extracting  a  Thorn  from  the  foot 
of  Venus,'  in  the  poaaeBBion  of  the  Duke  of  Deyonahire  at  Chataworth, 
and  of  which  the  Emperor  of  Ruaaia  haa  a  duplicate.  Tenerani  Im  pro- 
feasor  of  sculpture  in  the  Academy  of  St  Luke,  Rome^  a  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  and  of  the  Academies  of  Berlin  and  Miinioh,  fta ; 
and  he  was  in  1842  made  a  Knight  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  by 
Kiog  Ludwig  of  Bayaria.  Hia  aon  Qiambattiata  Tenerani  ia  alao  a 
acnlptor  of  merit. 

TENIERS,  DAVID  (the  Elder)  was  bom  at  Antwerp  in  1582.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  atudy  painting  under  Rubens,  who  highly 
eateemed  him  for  his  promising  genius.  Beaidea  the  benefit  of  the 
instruction  of  that  great  master,  he  had  the  advantage  of  learning 
hia  manner  of  pvparing  hia  grounds  and  managing  his  materials.  It 
is  said  that  he  began  by  painting  pictures  on  a  large  scale :  but  having 
gone  to  Rome  with  the  intention  of  improving  himself  in  the  higher 
branchea  of  the  art,  he  there  contracted  an  intimate  friendahip  with 
hia  countryman  Adam  Elaheimer,  whose  exquiaitely-flnished  cabinet 
picturea  were  greatly  eateemed,  and  he  atudied  with  him  aeyeral  yeara, 
paintmg  only  small  pictures.  It  waa  here  that  he  acquired  the  neat- 
neaa  of  pencilling  for  which  his  works  are  esteemed,  and  which,  with 
the  knowledge  of  colour  acquired  under  Rubens,  gives  to  his  works  so 
great  a  charm. 

Returning  to  his  nattye  country  after  ten  years'  absence,  he  devoted 
himself  with  the  greatest  ardour  to  the  practice  of  his  art,  and  chose 
the  familiar  scenes  of  ordinary  Flemish  life,  such  as  merry-makinga^ 
weddings,  the  interior  and  exterior  of  public-houses,  rnral  games, 
chemists'  laboratories,  and  grotesque  aubjecta,  auch  aa  the  Temptation 
of  Stb  Anthony  and  the  like.  Theae  aubjecta  he  treated  with  the 
utmost  truth  and  fidelity  to  nature.  His  colouring,  hia  touch,  his 
design,  the  pleasing  diatribution  of  light  and  ahade^  the  akUful  com- 
poaition  of  his  groupa,  procured  him  great  reputation  and  oonatant 
employment :  every  lover  of  the  art  waa  eager  to  poaaeas  some  of  his 
works.  He  may  in  fiust  be  considered  as  the  mventor  of  a  new  manner, 
which  was  followed  and  oarried  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  perfection  by 
his  son.  He  died  at  Antwerp  in  the  year  1649,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

TENIERS,  DAVID  (the  Younger)  was  bom  at  Antwerp  hi  1610, 
and  received  his  first  and  principal  iostruction  from  his  father.  Some 
authors  haye  affirmed  that  he  left  his  father  to  become  a  diaoijde  of 
Adrian  Brouwer,  who  however  was  only  two  years  older  than  himself, 
and  that  he  had  the  advantage  of  the  precepts  of  Rubens.  Others 
have  pretended  that  he  was  likewise  a  pupil  of  Klsheimer,  who  died 
when  Teniers  was  only  ten  years  old.  He  adopted,  as  we  have 
observed,  the  subjects  and  style  of  his  father;  but,  with  a  more 
fertile  imagination,  he  produced  compositions  much  more  varied  and 
ingenious ;  his  oolouxing  is  more  vivid,  rich,  and  transparenti  and  the 
fadlity  of  his  execution  is  enchanting.  He  studied  nature  in  her  yaried 
forma  with  the  moat  critical  attention.  He  poaaeased,  in  perfection, 
what  we  have  heard  one  of  the  brighteat  omamenta  of  the  British 
achool  call  **the  art,  or  rather  the  gift,  of  aeeiog."  Hence  the  truth 
and  nature  of  his  picturea,  which  look  almost  like  reflectiona  in  a 
convex  mirror.  His  pencil  is  free  and  delicate ;  the  touching  of  hia  treea 
light  and  firm ;  his  akies  are  admirably  clear  and  brilliant,  though  not 
much  varied.  The  expreasion  of  hia  figurea,  in  eveiy  varying  mood, 
of  mirth  or  gravity,  good  or  ill  humoar,  is  strongly  marked,  striking, 
and  natural ;  he  represented  them  however  precisely  as  he  saw  them 
before  him,  but  was  perhaps  inferior  in  delineation  of  character  to  Jan 
Steen  or  Wilkie. 

It  is  remarkable  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  very  little 
regard  was  shown  to  his  merit,  so  that  he  was  often  obliged  to  go  in 
person  to  Brussels  to  dispose  of  his  pictures.  But  he  was  not  long 
nOglc<'ted.  The  Archduke  Leopold  having  seen  some  of  his  picture*, 
immediately  distinguished  him  by  his  patronage,  appointed  him  his 
principal  painter  and  gentleman  of  his  bedchambcnr,  presented  him 
with  a  chain  of  gold  to  which  his  portrait  was  affixed,  and  gave  him 
the  direction  of  his  gallery  of  paintings,  which  contained  works  of  the 
most  eminent  masters  of  the  Italian  and  Flendsh  schools.  Teniers, 
who  posseaaed  an  extraordinary  talent  in  imitating  the  worka  of  other 
artists,  made  copiea  of  this  gaUeiy,  in  which  the  toudi,  the  colouring, 
and  the  manner  of  the  several  painters,  however  different  from  each 
other,  were  reproduced  vrith  such  a  deceptive  fidelity,  that  he  acquired 
the  name  of  the  Proteus  of  painting.  Some  writers  have  objected  that 
his  figures  are  too  short  and  clumsy,  and  Uiat  there  ia  too  much  aame- 
nesa  in  their  countenances  and  habits :  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  he  designed  every  object  as  he  saw  it ;  and  the  charm  which  his 
art  has  thrown  on  scenes  flat  and  insipid  in  their  forms,  even  subjects 
low,  barren,  and  commonplace,  justly  excites  the  admiration  of  all 
lovers  of  the  art,  and  the  extraordinary  prices  which  are  given  for  his 
works  in  every  part  of  Europe  are  an  incontestable  proof  of  the 
universal  admiration  and  esteem  in  which  they  are  held.  Thia  cir- 
cumstance is  the  more  deserving  of  attention,  as  his  works,  far  from 
being  scarce^  are  extremely  numerous:  his  extraordinary  faoOity  of 
execution  and  the  great  age  to  which  he  attained  enabled  him  to  pro- 
duce auch  a  numbm*  of  picturea,  that  he  was  used  to  say  in  joke  that 
to  hold  all  his  paintings  (though  they  were  of  auch  ami3l  dimenaiona) 
it  would  be  neoeaury  to  build  a  gallery  two  leaguea  iu  length.  It  ia  aaid 
that  hia  thinly-painted  pictures  were  often  begun  and  completed  at  a 
single  sitting.    It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  while  of  all  the  Flemish 
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painters  his  works  are  the  most  popular,  he  was  habitually  oonveraaat 
with  the  higher  dasaea  of  aociety.  The  anavity  of  his  mannera  and 
his  irreproachable  conduct  secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  his  country- 
men.  resides  the  Archduke  Leopold,  he  was  honoured  with  the 
favour  and  protection  of  Christina,  queen  of  Sweden,  the  king  of 
Spain,  Don  John  of  Austria,  who  became  his  pupil,  the  Prinoe  of 
Orange,  the  bishop  of  Ghent,  and  other  eminent  personages.  Ha 
often  assisted  the  landscape-painters  of  his  time  by  inserting  figures 
into  their  pictures,  and  many  works  of  Artois,  Van  Uden,  Breughel, 
and  others  derive  additional  value  from  this  circumstance.  The 
galleries  and  collections  in  England  contain  a  great  number  of  his 
finest  works.  The  National  Gallery  (1867)  contains  four  pamtings 
by  him;  <A Music  Party;'  'Boors  Regaling;'  < The  Misers' (or  Money 
Changers) ;  and  'Players  at  Trio-trac.'  He  died  at  Brusaeli^  Febru- 
ary 11,  1685  :  aome  any  in  1694. 

TENISON,  THOMAS^  an  eminent  English  divine,  who  waa  ad- 
vanced by  hii  own  deserved  reputation  for  piety,  charity,  leamiug,  and 
liberality,  to  the  higheat  atation  in  the  English  church.  He  was  bom 
in  1686,  at  Cottenham  in  Cambridgeshire,  vras  the  aon  of  a  clergyman, 
and  waa  educated  in  the  grammar-achool  at  Norwich,  from  whence  he 
paaaed  to  Corpua  Chriati  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  was  admitted 
in  1 658,  and  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1657.  The  university  was 
then  in  the  state  to  which  it  had  been  brought  by  the  parliamentary 
oommiaaionera,  and  the  turn  of  mind  of  Teniaon  not  according  with 
what  at  that  time  was  expected  from  persons  undertaking  the  ministry, 
he  for  a  time  turned  to  the  study  of  medicine;  but  about  1659  he  waa 
privately  ordained  in  the  episcopal  method  then  proscribed  by  the 
government  of  the  time.  The  onUnation  was  performed  at  Richmond 
in  Surrey  by  Dr.  Duppa,  the  expelled  bishop  of  Salisbury.  The  res- 
toration of  the  king,  and  with  it  of  tiie  episcopal  ahurch,  soon  follow- 
ing, he  vfas  made  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Church  in  Cambridge,  in 
which  situation  he  gained  much  credit  by  his  attention  to  his  parish- 
ioners during  the  time  of  the  plaguci  in  1665.  He  had  other  prefer- 
ment in  the  country,  as  the  church  of  St  Peter  Mancroft  in  Norwich, 
and  the  rectory  of  Holywell  in  Huntingdonshire.  This  brings  down 
his  history  to  the  yesr  1680,  when,  being  then  doctor  in  divinity,  he 
was  plac^  on  a  more  oonspicuous  stage,  being  presented  by  King 
Charles  II.  to  the  living  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields. 

In  this  public  situa^m  he  acted  with  great  prudence,  and  with  a 
liberality  which  emulated  the  munificence  of  the  clergy  of  earlier 
times,  giving  more  than  80(M.  to  the  poor  of  his  parish  in  the  time  of 
the  distress  occasioned  by  the  hard  frost  of  1688,  and  endowing  a  free- 
school,  and  building  and  furnishing  a  library.  In  1685  he  discharged 
with  singular  discretion  the  difficult  duty  of  attending  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth previous  to  his  execution.  In  his  politics  he  wss  a  Whig,  and  a 
favourer  of  the  Revolution,  and  was  accordingly  early  marked  out  by 
King  William  for  advancement  in  the  church.  In  1689  he  was  made 
srchdeacon  of  London,  and  in  1691  bishop  of  Lincoln.  This  large 
diocese,  which  had  been  too  much  neglected,  he  brought  into  order. 
In  1694,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Tillotaon,  he  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  in  which  high  dignity  he  remained  for  twenty  years.  He 
died  on  the  14th  of  Deoember  1715,  and  was  interred  in  the  pariah 
church  of  Lambeth. 

A  large  account  of  hia  life  was  pubUahed  aoon  after  hia  death,  with- 
out the  name  of  any  author  in  the  title-page^  but  evidently  written  by 
a  peraon  poaaeased  of  eood  information,  and  who  was  fully  sensible  to 
his  merits.  He  speaka  of  him  thua : — "And  aa  he  waa  an  exact 
pattern  of  that  exemplary  piety,  charity,  atedfastneaa,  and  good  conduct 
requisite  in  a  governor  of  the  church,  so  perhaps  since  the  primitive 
age  of  Christianity  and  the  time  of  the  Apoatlea  there  has  been  no 
man  whoae  learning  and  abilitieahave  better  qualified  him  to  discbarge 
and  defend  a  trust  of  that  high  importance.''  The  library  which  he 
founded  in  the  parish  of  St  Martin's,  though  it  has  been  greatly 
neglected,  still  exists ;  and  he  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
libraiy  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St  Paul,  having  presented  two 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  make  up  four  hundred  and  fifty,  which 
the  dean  and  residentiaries  gave  for  the  libraries  of  two  clergymen 
bought  by  them  in  1707.  His  will  contains  many  munificent  bequests 
for  charitable  and  religious  objects. 

Archbishop  Tenison  haa  left  no  writings  behind  him  which  can  be 
said  to  make  part  of  the  general  literature  of  the  country,  or  to 
establish  for  him  a  literary  reputation.  Tet  he  published  several 
treatises,  mostly  connected  with  the  religious  and  political  contro- 
versies of  his  age. 

•TENNENT,  SIR  JAMES  EMERSON,  Knt.,  LL.D.,  is  the  son  of 
William  Emerson,  Eaq.,  a  merchant  of  Belfast,  by  his  wife,  a  daughter 
of  William  Arbuthnot^  Esq.,  of  Rockville,  county  Down.  He  was 
bora  at  Belfast  on  the  7th  of  April  1804,  and  after  being  educated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Linooln's  Inn  in 
1881,  but  never  practised.  Previous  to  this  time  he  had  appeared  as  an 
author,  his  fir^t  work  being  a  brief  account  of  his  Travels  in  Qreece  in 
1825  ;  his  second, '  Letters  from  the  ALgwa,'  in  two  volumes,  1829  ; 
and  his  third,  'A  History  of  Modem  Qreece,'  in  two  volumes  in  1880. 
All  these  works  were  published  under  his  name  of  Emerson.  But, 
having  married,  in  June  1881,  Letitia,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William 
Tennent,  Esq.,  of  Tempo  House,  county  Fernumagh,  a  banker  in 
Belfast,  and  mswife  having  sucoeedad  to  the  property  by  the  deatii  of 
her  father  in  th^  following  year,  Mr.  EmenoQ  aspumed  the  additional 
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DAma  of  TenneDt,  by  which  he  baa  been  since  known.  In  the  wme 
year,  1832,  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Belfast,  and  again  for  the  same 
place  in  1835.  He  was  rejected  at  the  general  election  of  1837,  but 
seated  on  petition;  and  again  returned  in  1841,  but  unseated  on 
petition.  He  regained  his  seat  in  1842,  and  held  it  till  1845.  He 
sat  for  Liaburn  in  1852.  From  September  1841  to  July  1845  Mr. 
Emerson  Tennent  held  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  India  Board ; 
in  July  1845,  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Civil  Secretary  to  the 
Colonial  Oovemment  of  Ceylon, — he  was  knighted  prior  to  going 
out  to  Ceylon,— and  he  remained  there  till  December  1850  ;  after  his 
return,  and  while  member  for  Lisburn,  he  held  from  February  till 
Kovember  1852,  the  office  of  Secretary  to  the  Poor-law  Board;  and 
since  November  1852  he  has  been  one  of  the  joint  Secretaries  to  the 
Board  of  Trade.  While,  thus  since  1832  leading  an  active  parlinb- 
roentary,  and  since  1841  an  active  parliamentary  and  official  life,  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent  has  coutinued  also  to  appear  occasionally  as 
an  author.  The  following  are  his  chief  publications  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  above: — 'Belgium,'  in  two  volumes,  1841;  'A 
Treatise  on  the  Copyright  of  Designs  for  Printed  Fabrics ;  with  con- 
siderations on  the  necessity  of  its  extension,  and  notices  of  the  state 
of  Calico-printing  in  Belgium,  Qermauy,  and  the  States  of  the  Prussian 
Commercial  League,'  1841 ;  '  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  with  an  histo- 
rical sketch  of  the  Brahmanical  and  Buddhist  Superstitions,'  1850; 
and  'Wine;  its  Use  and  Taxation/  1855;  'Hist,  of  Ceylon/ 1859  ; 
*  Natural  Hist,  of  Ceylon/  1861 ;  'The  Wild  Elephant/  1867. 

TENNANT,  SMITHSON,  a  distinguished  chemist,  waa  bom  at 
Selby,  in  Yorkshire,  November  30, 1761,  and  died  February  22,  1815. 
He  was  the  only  child  of  the  Kev.  Ctilvert  Tennant,  of  whom  little  is 
known  except  that  he  had  been  a  Fellow  of  St  John*s  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  a  friend  of  Dr.  Rutherford,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinty  in 
that  univeraity.  While  very  young  he  gave  many  proofs  of  a  particular 
turn  for  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy,  and  after  quitting  school  he 
was  very  desirous  of  completing  his  chemical  studies  under  the  imme- 
diate instruction  of  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  then  enjoying  a  high  repu- 
tation for  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  discoveries  in  pneumatic  che- 
mistry,  but  this  was  found  impracticable  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
engagements  of  Dr.  Priestley.  In  1781  he  went  to  Edinburgh  with  the 
intention  of  studying  medicine.  Of  his  companions,  occupations,  or 
studies  while  in  Scotland,  little  is  known,  except  that  he  received  instruc- 
tion from  Dr.  Black ;  he  did  not  however  continue  long  a  member  in 
that  university,  for  in  October  1782  he  was  admitted  a  member  of 
Christie  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  then  began  to  reside. 

In  the  summer  of  17S4  he  travelled  into  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
with  the  intention,  partly  of  examining  the  mines  of  the  latter  countiy, 
but  chiefly  with  the  view  of  becoming  personally  acquainted  with 
Scheele,  for  whom  he  had  conceived  a  high  degree  of  admiration, 
especially  on  account  of  the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  which  he 
employed  in  his  chemical  recearches.  In  a  year  or  two  afterwards  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  eminent 
chemists ;  thence  he  went  to  Holland  and  the  Netherlands,  after  having 
recovered  from  a  serious  illness  with  which  he  was  seized  during  his , 
residence  in  the  French  capitaL 

In  January  1785,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and 
in  1786  he  left  Christ's  College  and  removed  to  Emmanuel  College ; 
in  1788  he  took  his  degree  as  bachelor  of  physic,  and  soon  after  quitted 
Cambridge  and  came  to  reside  in  London,  In  1796  he  took  a  doctor's 
degree  at  Cambridge,  but  as  his  fortune  was  independent,  he  lelin- 
quished  all  idea  of  practice  as  a  physician.  In  1813  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Chemistry  at  Cambridge,  having  in  the  previous  year 
delivered,  with  great  success,  a  few  lectures  on  the  principles  of  mine- 
ralogy to  some  of  his  friends. 

In  the  month  of  September  1814,  Kr.  Tennaot  went  for  the  last 
time  to  France,  and  on  his  return  home  on  the  20th  of  February  1815, 
he  arrived  at  Boulogne  with  Baron  Bulow,  in  order  to  embark  there. 
They  embarked  on  the  22nd,  but  were  forced  back  by  the  wind,  and 
meant  to  embark  again  in  the  evening:  in  the  meantime  they  took 
horses  and  went  to  see  Bonaparte's  pillar,  about  a  leagoe  off,  and  goiqg 
off  the  road  on  their  return  to  look  at  a  small  fort,  of  which  the 
drawbridge  wanted  a  bolt,  they  were  both  thrown,  with  their  horses, 
into  the  ditch.  Baron  Bulow  was  merely  stunned,  but  Mr.  Tennant's 
skull  was  so  severely  fractured,  that  he  died  within  an  hour  after, 
February  22, 1815. 

The  following  character  of  Mr.  Tennant  is  chiefly  copied,  with  some 
variations,  from  the  *  Annals  of  Philosophy,'  vol.  vi.,  and  the  writer 
of  this  brief  notice,  having  well  known  the  subject  of  it,  is  able  to 
testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  statements  in  all  the  more  important 
particulars.  Mr.  Tennant  was  tall  and  slender  in  his  person,  with  a 
thin  face  and  light  complexion.  His  appearance,  notwithstanding 
some  singularity  of  manners,  and  great  ne^igence  of  dress,  was  on  the 
whole  striking  and  agreeable.  The  general  cast  of  his  features  was 
expressive,  and  bore  strong  marks  of  intelligence ;  and  several  persons 
have  been  struck  with  a  general  resemblance  in  his  countenance  to  the 
well-known  portraits  of  Locke.  Of  his  intellectual  character,  the  dis- 
tinguishing and  fundamental  principle  was  good  sense ;  a  prompt  and 
intuitive  perception  of  truth,  both  upon  those  questions  in  which 
certainty  is  attainable  and  those  which  must  be  determined  by  the 
nicer  results  of  moral  evidence.  In  quick  penetration,  united  mih 
BonndnesB  and  accuracy  of  judgment,  he  was  perhaps  wiUiout  an 


equal  He  saw  immediately  and  with  great  distinctness  where  the 
strength  of  an  argument  lay,  and  upon  what  points  the  decision  waa 
ultimately  to  depend;  and  he  waa  remarkable  for  the  faculty  of 
stating  the  merits  of  an  obscure  and  complicated  question  very 
shortly,  and  with  great  simplicity  and  precision.  The  calmness  and 
temper,  as  well  as  the  singular  perspicuity,  which  he  displayed  on 
such  occasions,  were  alike  admirable ;  and  seldom  failed  to  convince 
the  unprejudiced,  and  to  disconcert  or  silence  his  opponents 

The  'Philosophical  Transactions*  contain  eight  papers  by  Mr. 
Tennant : — 1,  *  On  the  Decon^position  of  Fi^ed  Air,'  1791 ;  2,  '  On 
the  Nature  of  the  Diamond/  1797;  3, '  On  the  Action  of  Nitre  upon 
Gold  and  Platina;'  4,  'On  the  different  Sorts  of  Lime  used  in  Agri* 
culture,'  1799 ;  5,  'On  the  Composition  of  Emery/ 1802;  6,  '  On  two 
Metals  found  in  the  Black  Powder  of  the  solution  of  Platina»'  1804  ; 
7, '  On  an  easier  Mode  of  procuring  Potassium  than  that  which  is  now 
adopted;'  8,  'On  the  Mode  of  producing  a  Double  Distillation  by 
tbe  same  Heat'  In  the  first  volume  of  the  '  Transactions '  of  the 
Geological  Society,  1811,  he  published  the  analysis  of  'AYolcanio 
Substance  containing  the  Boracic  Acid.' 

In  his  experiments  on  the  diamond,  he  proved  it  to  be  pore  carbon, 
by  heating  it  in  a  gold  tube  with  nitre ;  the  diamond  was  converted 
into  earbonio  acid  by  combining  with  the  oxygen  of  the  decomposed 
nitric  acid,  and  thia  tmited  with  the  potadi  of  the  nitre;  by  the 
evolution  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  quantity  of  carbon,  in  a  given 
weight  of  diamond,  was  estimated.  In  his  paper  on  'limestones,' 
he  showed  that  the  presence  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  them 
rendered  them  prejudicial  when  calcined  and  applied  as  a  manure. 
In  the  paper  on  '  Emery/  he  proved  that  this  substance  is  merely  a 
variety  of  corundum,  or  sapphire.  The  two  metals  which  he  found 
in  native  platina  were  osmium  and  iridium.  With  respect  to  these 
memoirs  it  may  be  observed  that  they  sdl  bear  the  impress  of  origin- 
ality, and  that  the  operations  which  they  include  and  describe  are  of 
the  greatest  possible  simplicity,  and  stated  in  the  plainest  language. 

TENNANT,  WILLIAM,  was  born  in  1785  at  the  little  fishing- 
town  of  Easter  Ans truth er,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  and  was 
educated  in  the  town-school,  where  he  had  for  a  fellow-student  the 
afterwards  celebrated  Dr.  Chalmers.     In  1799  he  was  sent  to  the  Uui- 
versity  of  St.  Andrews,  and  acquired  some  knowledge  of  and  a  taste 
for  the  classical  languages  from  the  instruction  and  lectures  of  Dr.  Hill 
and  Dr.  Hunter,  but  circumstances  prevented  hia  continuance  for  more 
than  two  sessions.   At  an  early  period  of  life  he  had  lost  the  use  of  hia 
feet,  and  could  only  move  by  the  assistance  of  crutches.    He  was  thus 
precluded  from  most  active  employments,  and  in  1801  he  became  clerk 
to  his  brother,  who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  corn-factor  at  Glasgow, 
whenoe  he  subsequently  removed  to  Austruther.     Whilst  in  this  situ- 
ation he  most  zealously  prosecuted  his  studies.     He  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  best  classics  in  verse  and  prose ;  ^th  Ariosto, 
Camoens,  and  Wieland,  in  modem  languages;  and  with  Hebrew; 
nearly  all  of  which  was  accomplished  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 
While  residing  in  his  father's  house  at  Anstruther,  and  painfully  aware 
of  approaching  commercial  embarrassments,  he  wrote,  and  published 
anonymously  in  1812,  in  his  own  little  town  his  chief  poem,  'Anster  Fair/ 
It  is  a  humorous  fairy  tale,  adopting  Maggie  Lauder  for  its  heroine, 
describing  the  scenery,  the  customs,  and  characters  to  be  found  and 
observed  at  Anstruther  Fair  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns  and  villages^ 
written  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  the  Scottish  d^ect,  in  the  ottav^ 
rima,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  though  soon  afterwards  adopted  by 
Lord  By roo,  whose  example  was  quickly  followed  by  othenL   The  poem 
made  but  little  way  vnth  the  public  at  first,  indeed  it  was  hardly 
made  known ;  but  it  attracted  the  attention  and  praise  of  A.  F.  Tytler, 
Lord  Woodhouselee,  and  in  1814  a  highly  favourable  review  of  it 
appeared  in  the  '  Edinburgh  Review '  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Jeffrey. 
In  his  own  narrow  circle  however  it  had  made  an  imjwession  in  his 
favour,  and  probably  assisted  in  procuring  him  the  appointment  in 
tbe  autumn  of  1813  of  parish  schoolmaster  of  Dnnino,  a  rural  upland 
district  between  Anstruther  and  St  Andrews,  of  which  the  inoome 
was  about  402.  a  year.    While  residing  here,  with  the  aasiatanoe  of 
books  from  the  library  of  the  neighbouring  university,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Arabic,  Syriac,  and  Persian  languages.     In  1816  he 
was  removed  to  a  school  at  Lasswado,  a  pleasant  village  near  Edin- 
burgh,^ with  a  larger  salary,  affording  him  also  an  opportunity  of 
becoming  known  to  the  most  eminent  literary  men  or  that  capitaL 
He  continued  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and  in  1819  was  elected  teacher 
of  the  classical  and  oriental  languages  in  the  institution  founded  under 
the  will  of  Mr.  M'Nab  for  promoting  education  at  Dollar  in  Clack- 
mannanshire.   Here  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  1835,  when  he 
succeeded  the  Rev.  Archibald  Baird  in  the  professorship  of  Oriental 
Unguages  at   St   Mary's  College,  St  Andrews.     At  St  Andrewi^ 
where  the  university  session  extends  from  early  in  November  to  the 
end  of  May,  he  henceforward  passed  his  winters,  while  the  sununers 
were  spent  at  a  little  villa  called  Devon  Grove,  near  Dollar.      His 
leisure  waa  employed  in  compiling  grammars  of  the  Syriap  and  Chaldee 
languages,  published  in  1840.    His  other  works  were — '  The  Thane  of 
Fife^'  1822;  'Cardmal  Beaton/  a  tn^edy,  1823,  and  'John  Balliol,' 
a  drama,  1825,  both  pieces,  though  not  ranking  high  as  dramas,  dis- 
playing much  poetical  power,  with  coDsiderabXe  originality;   'The 
Dinging  Down  of  the  Cathedral'  [of  St  Andrews],  a  descriptive  poem 
in  the  Soottish  dialect;  'Hebrew  i^ma%  founded  on  Bible  JHiatoiy/ 
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1845 ;  and  a  <  Life  of  Allan  RamMy,  with  Ramarka  on  hia  Writingp,' 
prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  '  Qentle  Shepherd/  not  publiahed  till 
1852  at  New  York.  Another  little  production  dOBerrea  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  showing  the  cbeerfulneas  with  which  he  bore  the  oalamity 
of  hia  lamenesfl.  *  The  Anster  Concert,'  a  email  pamphlet  of  12  pages, 
published  at  Cupar  in  Jan.  1811,  purports  to  be  bj  W.  Crookleg,  and 
preceded  by  some  months  the  publication  of  his '  Anater  Fair.'  It  is 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  with  mottoes  on  the  title-page  in  Hebrew, 
Qreek,  Latin,  and  English,  and  pleasantly  alludes  to  the  peouliaritiea 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Anstruther,  as  well  aa  to  hia  own  condition.  He 
also  wrote  some  miscellaneous  poems,  including  translations  from  the 
Persian,  Qreek,  and  Oerman,  of  more  than  arerage  merit.  He  died  on 
the  15th  of  October,  1848,  at  hia  house  near  Dollar. 

TENNEMANN,  WILHELM  GOTTLIEB,  was  bom  at  Brembaoh, 
near  Erfurt,  on  Deo.  7, 1761.  Hia  father  was  pastor  of  Brembach, 
and  undertook  his  early  education,  but  sickness  and  an  unsuitable 
method  of  instruction  prevented  his  profiting  much  by  it  In  1778  he 
-was  placed  in  the  public  school,  and  in  1779  in  the  university,  of 
Erfurt.  It  was  iu tended  that  he  should  study  theology,  but  an  early 
inclination  for  metaphysical  philosophy  withdrew  him  from  that 
pursuit.  In  1781  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Jena,  where  he  at 
tirst  opposed  the  doctrines  of  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  but  was  after- 
wards converted,  and  beoame  a  supporter  of  its  critical  principles.  In 
1788  he  passed  his  examination  as  a  teacher;  in  1791  he  published  a 
work  on  the  '  Lehren  und  Meinungen  der  Sokratiker  liber  die  Uuster- 
bliclikeit  der  Seele '  (Doctrines  and  Opinions  of  the  Socratica  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul) ;  and  in  1792-94,  in  four  volumes,  the  *  System 
der  Platonisohen  Philosophie.'  In  1798  he  was  made  professor  extra- 
ordinary of  philosophy  at  Jena,  whence  he  was  called  in  1804  to  be 
professor  at  the  university  of  Marburg.  In  1816  the  office  of  librarian 
was  added  to  that  of  professor,  and  he  held  both  offices  till  hia  death 
on  Sept.  30, 1819.  His  other  works  were — ^tranalationa  of  Hume, '  On 
the  Human  Understanding'  (Untersuchung  iiber  den  menaobUchen 
Verstand),  published  in  1793 ;  of  Locke,  *  Kaaaj  eonoemiog  the  Human 
Understanding'  (Versuch  tiber  den  menschlichen  Yerstand),  in  1795- 
1797 ;  and  Degerando's  '  Comparative  History  of  the  Syatema  of  Phi- 
losophy '  (Vergleiohende  Qescbichte  der  Syateme  der  Fhilpsophie)  in 
1806.  His  principal  work  however,  on  whieh  his  reputation  chiefly 
rests,  is  his  '  Geschiohte  der  Philoeophie,'  of  which  the  first  volume 
was  published  in  1798,  and  the  eleventh,  leaving  the  work  incomplete, 
in  1 809 :  thia  work  has  gone  through  several  editions.  He  also  issued  in 
1812,  *  Grundrias  der  Oeschichte  der  Philosophic,'  which  ia  an  abstract 
of  bis  Iftrger  work.  It  has  also  gone  through  several  editions,  has  been 
tran^ted  into  Elnglish  by  Mr.  A.  Johnson  under  the  title  of  a '  Manual 
of  Philosophy ; '  revised,  enlarged,  and  continued  by  J.  R.  Morell,  in 
Bohn's  '  Philological  Library '  Si  1852 ;  Yictor  Ck>UBin  gave  a  Fhmch 
translation  of  it  in  1839 ;  and  it  has  been  rendered  into  modem  Greek. 

«  TENNYSON,  ALFRED,  English  poet»  is  one  of  the  sons  of  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Geoige  Clayton  Tennyson,  Rector  of  Somemby,  a 
small  parish  in  Lincolnshire,  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Fytche,  who  atill  (1857)  survives  at  an  adfaooed  age.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Tennyson  was  a  man  of  energetic  character,  and  remarkable 
for  his  great  strength  and  statore.  Of  a  fismily  of  eleven  or  twelve 
children,  seven  of  whom  were  sone,  Alfred  wsa  the  third.  He  was 
bom  at  Somersby  in  1810.  Hia  elder  brothers  were  Frederi<^  and 
Charles,  both  of  whom  have  published  poems.  The  poet's  patemal 
grandfather  was  George  Tennyson,  Esq.,  of  Bayon'a  Manor  and  Usselby 
Hall,  Lincolnshire,  who  had  inherited  large  property  from  a  maternal 
uncle  named  Clayton,  and  who  had  come  into  more  by  hia  marriage 
in  1775,  with  the  daughter  and  ultimate  heireas  of  John  Turner,  Esq., 
of  Caiator,  Lincolnshire.  He  died  in  July  1 885  at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 
His  eldest  son,  the  poet's  father,  had  pre-deceased  him,  and  the  bulk  of 
his  property  became  the  possession  of  his  second  son,  the  poet's  uncle, 
Charles  Tennyson,  better  known  as  the  Right  Hon.  Charlea  Tennyson 
D'Eynoonrt,  of  Bayon'a  Manor  and  Usselby  Hall,  a  privy  councillor, 
late  M.P.  for  Lambeth,  F.R.S.,  &c.  The  addition  of  D'Eynoourt  to 
the  family  name  of  Tennyson  in  the  caae  of  the  poet's  uncle  was  made 
by  royal  licence  July  27,  1835,  "m  compliance  with  a  condition 
attached  to  the  enjoyment  of  oertain  manors  and  estatea  by  aoodicQ  to 
the  will  of  his  father ;  in  order  to  commemorate  hia  descent  fh>m  the 
ancient  and  noble  family  of  D'Eynoourt,  Barons  D'Eyncourt  of  Blank- 
n«y,  fto."  Accordingly  in  the  books  of  pedlgroea  of  the  Isnded  gentry, 
those  who  aro  curioua  in  such  matters  may  still,  by  referring  to  the 
name  of  the  nnde^  trace  the  deaoent  of  the  mora  illusturious  nephew  back 
to  the  D^Eynconrta  of  the  Norman  times,  and  mav  also  see  the  quar- 
tarings  of  the  Tennyson  family,  with  a  scoro  of  other  Korman,  Saxon, 
and  modem  English  families;  such  as  those  of  Clayton,  Hildeyard, 
Hilton,  Lasoelles,  Tyson,  Swyne^  Kilbam,  DelaHaye,  De  la  See^CoUes, 
Monceauz,  Thwenge,  Daroll,  Brace,  Arches,  Fitaroger,  Eustace,  Nigell, 
Lisaros,  Lancaster,  Plantagenet,  Welby,  Moulton,  Lindaey,  Fri^ney, 
Stynte,  Leke,  Towers,  Staveley,  HilMy,  Marmion,  Grey,  Hsjwaton, 
Bardolf,  Warren,  Swift,  Wiekersley,  and  Tomer.  (See  Burke's  'Dic- 
tionary of  the  Landed  Cientry,'  whero  several  pagea  aro  devoted  to  the 
pedigree  of  Mr.  Tennyson  D'Eyncourt)  All  this  may  aeem  inaignifloant; 
but  it  ia  at  leaat  interesting  to  know  that  oar  great  modem  poet 
has  a  pedigree,  even  in  the  nerald'a  sense,  superior  to  that  ctf  many 
of  the  English  nobility ;  and  somehow,  in  reading  over  the  preceding 
Ikt  of  Ismily-names^  one  seems  to  feel  aa  if  Uiey  all  roprssented 


elements  that  ii^ero  necessary  towards  forming  the  genius  of  a  Tenny- 
son. From  the  vary  first,  at  allevente,  it  was  evident  that  the  childnn 
of  the  lincolnahin  deigjrmen  had  inherited  genioa  raro  in  kind  and 
degree.  In  the  rectory  of  Somersby,  we  have  heard  the  writing  of 
tales  and  versea  was  the  amusement  of  all  the  childron  from  the  time 
that  they  could  use  a  pen.  The  three  eldest  sons,  in  going  to  Cambridge 
carried  this  literary  taate  and  talent  with  them.  In  1828  Frederick 
Tennyson  obtained  the  medal  for  a  Greek  poem  recited  at  the  com- 
mencement of  that  year;  and  in  the  following  year,  1829,  Alfred 
obtained  the  Ciianoellor's  medal  for  an  English  poem  in  blank  verse, 
consisting  of  abont  250  lines  and  entitled  <  Timbuotoo.'  Both  brothera, 
as  well  as  the  intermediate  brother,  Charles,  wero  then  undeigra- 
duatea  of  Trinity  College,  and  pupils,  we  believe,  of  the  present 
master,  Dr.  Whewell,  then  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  college.  The 
poem  on  '  Timbuotoo,'  unlike  most  prise-poems,  eahibits  the  promise 
of  tme  poetical  genius— of  a  kind,  howe?er,  that  would  have  to 
create  an  appreciation  for  itself,  and  might  for  n  time  fail  to  be 
widely  recognised.  In  or  about  the  same  year,  Alfred,  in  conjunction 
with  hia  brother  Charles,  published  privately  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  which  Coleridge  is  roported  to  have  noticed  with  praise — 
though  with  praise  moro  of  Charlea's  contributions  to  it  than  of 
Alfred's.  But  since  1830  it  has  been  mamly  Alfred  that  has  vindi- 
cated by  his  actual  oaroer  the  poetical  genius  of  the  family — Froderick 
having  published  nothing  with  his  name  till  1854,  when  he  published 
Si  collection  of  poems  entitled  'Days  and  Hours;'  and  Charles 
having  given  up  literature  for  the  Chnroh,  and  haviog  in  1885  become 
vicar  of  Grasby  in  his  native  county  of  Lincoln— about  which  time,  in 
consequence  of  his  succeeding,  by  his  grandfather's  death,  to  property 
which  had  come  into  the  family  through  hia  grandmother,  he  assumed 
the  name  of  Turner.  In  1830,  appeared  *  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,'  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,'  published  by  Ef&ngham  Wilson,  Comhill.  This  first 
acluowledged  volume  of  Tennyaon'a,  which  appeved  while  he  was 
still  an  nndergradoate  of  Trinity  College,  consisted  of  about  150  pagea 
and  contained  <  Claribel,'  *  Lilian,'  '  Isabel,'  *  Elegiacs,'  « The  How  and 
the  Why,*  'Mariana,'  'Madeline,'  <The  Merman,'  'The  Mermaid,' 
'  Supposed  Confessions  of  a  second-rate  sensitive  mind  not  in  unity 
withitaelf,'  <The  Burial  of  Love,'  'The  Owl,'  ' Recollections  of  the 
Arabian  Nights," Ode  to  Memory,'  'Adeline,'  'A  Chaimoter,'  'The 
Poet,'  '  The  Poet's  Mind,'  '  Nothing  wiU  Die,'  '  AU  things  wUl  Die,' 
'Hero  to  Leander,"The  Mystic,'  the  Dying  Swan,'  'A  Dirge,'  'The 
Grasshopper,'  'Love^  Pride,  and  Forgetfulness,'  'Lost  Hope,'  'The 
Deserted  House,'  'The  Tears  of  Heaven,' '  Love  and  Sorrow,'  'To  a 
Lady  sleeping,'  'Love  and  Death,"  The  Ballad  of  Oriana," English 
War^ong,' '  National  Song,' '  Dualisms,' '  The  Sea-Fairies,'  and  various 
other  short  pieces  with  less  definite  titles.  Of  this  volume,  a  recent 
critic  haa  said — "It  must  always  possess  considerable  interest  for 
those  who  read  and  admiro  hia  mature  productions;  but,  with  few 
exceptions,  the  poems  it  contains  owe  their  main  attraction  to  the  fkct 
that  they  aro  the  earlieat  efforts  of  one  who  has  gained  a  position  of 
which  they  afforded  no  oertain  promise.  Many  of  them  aro  exquisitely 
musical ;  great  command  of  the  resources  of  metro  is  manifest ;  and  a 
richness  of  phraaeology  everywhero  abounds.  But  substantial  interost 
they  certainly  want."  At  all  events  the  volume  did  not  produce  much 
impression  on  the  public ;  and  suoh  criticism  aa  there  was,  was  de- 
prodatory  rather  than  favourable.  In  1883,  Tennyson,  at  the  age  of 
twenty'thrse,  made  hia  second  stroke  as  an  author  in  a  new  volume  of 
'  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson,'  published  by  Moxon.  In  this  volume 
aeveral  of  the  pieces  in  the  former  one  wero  reprintt  d  (not  without 
alterations,  however— it  being  a  habit  with  Mr.  Tennyson  oon- 
tinoally  to  rotouoh  and  improve,  even  after  a  piece  has  been  in  print) ; 
but  it  contained  some  striking  new  ones,  including  'The  Lady  of 
Shalott,'  'Mariana  in  the  South,'  <  The  Miller's  Daughter,'  '^Gnone,' 
•  The  Pislace  of  Art,'  'The  May  Queen,'  'The  Lotus  Eaters,'  and  'A 
Droam  of  Fair  Women.'  "  Characterised  as  a  whole,"  says  the  critic 
above  quoted,  "  the  volume  of  1833,  in  oomparison  with  the  first 
volume,  ma^s  a  aurprising  advance,  both  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution." From  that  time,  accordingly,  the  cirole  of  Tennyson's 
admirers  gtadually  increased,  and  his  name  began  to  be  known.  The 
year  1842  waa  a  new  epoch  in  his  literaiy  career.  In  that  year  he 
published  in  two  volumes  *  Poems  by  Alfred  Tennyson,'  being  that 
collected  edition  of  his  smaller  pieces  of  which  there  have  since  been 
some  nine  or  ten  issues.  These  volumes  contained,  besides  roprints  of 
many  of  the  pieces  in  its  predecessors,  a  series  of  new  pieces,  including 
'Lady  CUura  Vero  de  Vero,'  'Morte  d' Arthur,'  'Dora,'  'St  Simeou 
Stylites,'  '  The  Talking  Oak,'  '  Ulysses,'  '  Locksloy  Hall,'  '  Godiva,' 
'The Gardener's  Daughter," The  Two  Voices,'  'The  Lord  of  Bur- 
leigh,' and  'The  VUion  of  Sin.'  "  With  the  pubHcation  of  this  third 
series,"  says  the  critic  quoted  above,  "  Mr.  Tennyson  appears  distinctly 
as  the  poet  of  his  own  sge.  His  apprenticeahip  over,  his  mastery  over 
tile  instruments  of  his  art  ia  complete,  and  "^  lie  employs  it  in  either 
presenting;  the  life  of  his  oontemporaries,  the  thoughts,  incidents, 
and  emotions  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  England,  or  in  treatiog 
legend  and  history  with  roferonce  to  the  moral  and  intellectn:il 
sympathies  now  active  among  as."  FVom  that  time  also  Tennyson's 
place  in  £Snglish  poetry  has  been  universally  acknowledged.  He  has 
both  extended  and  deepened  his  roputation  however  by  the  works 
whieh  have  followed.  Of  these,  the  first  waa  his  narrative  poem, 
entitled 'The  Princess;   a  medley,'  with  its  exquisite  interspersed 
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■oDg«,  published  in  1847,  and  which  haa  rinoe  passed  throogh  fire  or 
six  editions.  Then,  in  1850,  came  the  wonderfal  series  of  elegies, 
entitled  '  In  Memoriam,'— a  tribate,  gathered  through  years,  to  the 
memory  of  Artiiur  Hallam,  the  son  of  the  historian,  and  a  dear  college 
friend  and  associate  of  the  poet  (he  had  competed  with  him  for  the 
prise  poem  on  '  Timbuotoo/)  who  had  died  at  Vienna  on  the  15th  of 
September  1833,  and  whose  remains  are  interred  in  the  chanoel  of 
Clevedon  church,  Somersetshire.  In  no  language,  probably,  is  there 
such  snother  series  of  Elegies—so  deep,  so  metaphysical,  so  imsgi- 
natiTc,  so  musical,  and  showing  such  impassioned  and  abnormal 
ftnd  solemnising  affection  for  the  dead.  It  was  about  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  '  In  Memoriam,'  that  Tennyson,  on  the  death  of 
Wordsworth,  was  named  Poet  Laureate — the  smsU  emoluments  of 
which  ofifioe  he  still  enjoys,  together  with  a  aeparate  pension  of  200^ 
The  laureate  spoke  out,  but  also  the  man,  in  his  *  Ode  on  the  Death  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,'  published  in  1852,  and  again,  in  an  amended 
shape,  in  1853.  Fmally,  in  1855  was  published  '  Maud,  and  other 
Poems,' — ^a  volume  which  did  not  meet  with  favour  from  the  oritics 
generally,  though  some  saw  a  world  of  new  beauty  in  it.  It  is  under- 
stood that  at  present  (1857)  Mr.  Tennyson  has  a  new  volume  of  poems 
ready  for  the  press,  but  that  its  publication  is  delayed.  Meantime  a 
splendidly  illustrated  edition  of  the  '  Poems '  has  just  been  published, 
wiUi  renderings  of  some  of  them  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  artists 
of  the  day,  and  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  poet's  noble  face  and  head. 
Mr.  Tennyson  is  a  msn  of  powerful  build  and  form,  of  dark  complexion, 
and  altogether  of  most  impressive  appearance.  At  a  recent  Oxford 
commemoration  he  was  created  D.C.L.  Several  years  ago  he  married 
a  Lincolnshire  lady,  and  he  has  several  children.  He  lives  at  present, 
and  in  the  rather  recluse  manner  which  hss  distinguished  him  during 
his  whole  life,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.    [Su  Sdpplbmjbiit.] 

TENON,  JACQUES-Rl&Nfi,  an  eminent  Freneh  surgeon,  whose 
fiikther  also  belonged  to  the  medical  profession,  was  bom  in  1724.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1741,  where  his  seal  and  talents  soon  guned  him  the 
notioe  of  Winslow,  and  also  of  Antoine  and  Bemhard  de  Jussieu.  The 
first  of  these,  celebrated  men  initiated  him  in  the  study  of  anatomy; 
the  two  others  developed  in  him  a  taste  for  botany  and  natural  history. 
In  spite  of  the  prejudices  and  example  of  his  contemporaries.  Tenon 
understood  that  suigeiy,  far  from  being  separated  from  the  other 
brandies  of  medical  sdenoe,  end  restricted  to  the  mere  performance  of 
operations,  is  on  the  contrary  most  strictly  united  to  them.  Aooord- 
ingly  from  this  time  he  had  a  wider  field  opened  to  him  for  his 
professionsl  labours ;  and  he  united  to  the  study  and  treatment  of 
surgical  afiections  minute  anatomical  investigations  and  ingenious 
physiological  experiments.  In  a  short  time  he  acquired  a  well*merited 
reputation;  and  though  inferior  to  some  other  modem  French  surgeons 
in  skill  snd  genius  for  that  particular  department  of  soienoe,  yet  few 
have  surpassed  him  in  the  extent  of  his  studies  snd  the  rariety  ot  his 
information.  In  1744  Tenon  was  appointed  an  army  surgeon  of  the 
first  class,  and  served  in  the  following  year  throughout  the  campaign 
in  Flanders.  On  his  return  to  Paris  he  obtained  by  competition  (au 
ooncours)  the  situation  of  chief  surgeon  to  the  hoepital  of  La  Salpe- 
triire,  and  founded  near  it  a  celebrated  establishment  for  inooulation, 
a  practice  which  his  labours  contributed  mudi  to  propsgate.  He 
afterwards  became  a  member  of  the  College  and  of  the  koyal  Academy 
of  Saigery,  and  succeeded  Andouill^  as  profrasor  of  pedology.  In 
1757  he  was  received  into  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Tenon  belonged 
to  the  first  LegisUtive  Assembly,  and  there  displayed  the  same  sealous 
philanthropy  which  seemed  to  belong  to  all  his  aetions.  Upon  the 
r6-organisatu>n  of  the  leamed  societies  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  the  first  dass,  and  rsad  in  that  assembly  many  interesting 
papers.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of 
several  leamed  and  scientific  societies,  and  preserved  to  the  end  of  his 
life  the  same  love  of  labour  and  the  same  seal  for  the  advancement  of 
sdence  which  had  marked  the  early  years  of  his  career.  He  died  at 
Paris,  on  the  15th  of  January  1816,  at  the  advanoed  age  of  nine^-two. 
Few  persons  have  written  so  many  memoirs  and  monographs  as  Tenon; 
many  of  these  have  only  been  published  in  the  annual  analysis  of  the  pro- 
oeedings  of  the  Institute:  he  is  also  said  to  have  left  behind  him  a  great 
number  of  manuscripts.  More  than  80  of  bis  works  are  mentioned  in  the 
'fiiographie  M^dicale,'  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important : — 
<De  Cataracta,'  4to,  Paris,  1757 ;  <M4moizes  sur  I'Exfoliation  des  Os,' 
read  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1758,  1759,  and  1760,  and 
afterwards  printed,  together  with  some  otbersb  ^th  the  title  'M^moires 
sur  TAnatomie^  la  Pathologic,  et  la  Chimrgie,'  8vo,  Psris,  1806; 
*  Memoirs  sur  les  Hdpitaux  de  Peris,'  4to,  Paris,  1788,  arety  able 
memoir,  which  haa  served  as  a  model  for  many  that  haye  been  since 
written  on  the  same  subject,  in  which  are  pointed  out  almost  all  the 
improvements  that  have  been  introduced  mto  the  F^di  hospitals. 
His  last  work,  which  was  published  when  he  was  ninety  years  old,  is 
entitled  '  Offimnde  aux  Vieillards  de  quelques  Moyens  pour  prolonger 

TENTERDEN,  CHARLES  ABBOTT,  LORD,  bom  at  Canterbury, 
on  the  7th  of  October  1762,  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  who  has  been 
deecribed  as  *'  a  tall,  erect,  primitive-looking  man,  with  a  large  dub 
pigtail,  going  about  with  the  instraments  of  us  business,  and  attended 
frequently  by  his  son  Charles,  a  youth  as  decent,  grave,  and  primitiTe- 
looking  as  himself."  He  was  entered  in  1769  on  ttie  foundation  of  the 
king*s  school  of  the  cathedral,  under  Dr.  Osmund  BeauToir,  who  is 


stated  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges  to  have  been  an  admirable  clafisieal 
scholar,  of  fine  taste,  and  some  genius.  Sir  Egerton,  who  for  some 
years  held  the  place  next  to  Abbott  in  the  class,  speaks  of  him  as 
remarkable  even  in  his  school-boy  days  for  accuracy,  steadineaa,  and 
equality  of  labour ;  as  well  acquainted  with  the  rules  of  gFammar, 
sure  in  any  examination  or  task,  and  a  tolerably  correct  writer  of 
Latin  verses  and  prose  themes. 

In  the  beginning  of  1781  Abbott  was  elected  scholar  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  Oxford,  with  an  allowance,  induding  his  exhibition,  of 
502.  a  year.  His  mathematical  acquiremente  are  said  by  hie  friends  to 
have  been  considerable.  In  1784  he  obtained  the  chuioellor's  medal 
for  the  beet  Latin  verses  on  Lunardi*s  balloon,  'Qlobus  Aeroetaticns; ' 
in  1786  his  sssay  '  On  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Satire'  obtained  the  cban- 
oellor^s  medal  for  the  English  essay.  Tliis  essay  displays  the  turn  for 
neat,  ludd,  and  exhaustive  arrangement,  which  was  the  moat  marked 
feature  of  his  matured  intellect,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  that  want  of 
passion  and  imagination  which,  perhaps  as  much  as  any  of  his  positive 
qualities,  contributed  to  his  judicial  eminenca  He  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  his  college,  and  appointed  junior  tutor  to  Mr.  (afterwaxus 
Bishop)  Burgess. 

By  the  adrice  of  Mr.  Justice  Buller,  whose  son  was  one  of  bi^ 
private  pupils,  Abbott  entered  himself  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  17^^ 
He  also,  in  compliance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  same  experienced 
lawyer,  attended  some  months  the  office  of  the  London  eoUeitars 
Messrs.  Sandys  &  Co.  He  afterwards  became  a  pupil  of  Mr.  (subse- 
quently Baron)  Wood,  and,  aided  by  his  recommendation,  began  to 
praotise  as  a  special  pleader  with  marked  success.  He  was  ealled  to 
the  bar  in  Trinity  term  1795.  He  married,  on  the  ISth  of  July  179d, 
Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Logier  Lamotte,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  Kent.  It  is  said  that  when  the  father  hinted  at  the  expe- 
diency of  a  marriage-settlement,  Abbott  sud  he  had  nothing  but  an 
excellent  law-library,  which  the  lawyers  might  tie  up  as  tightly  as 
they  pleased. 

Having  selected  the  Oxford  circuit,  he  speedily  rose  into  grsst 
business.  The  jealousy  of  his  young  rivals  gave  rise  to  nunours  of 
his  being  too  oourteous  to  attorneys :  but  by  whatever  means  he  may 
have  obtained  his  position,  he  kept  it  by  the  preference  whidi  the 
leaders  evinced  for  a  junior  who  could  often  suggest  a  case  in  point, 
and  was  msster  of  all  the  technioalitiee  of  pleading.  To  this  he  owed 
his  appointment,  by  Sir  Vicary  Gibba^  when  solidtor-general,  to  the 
office  Imown  among  the  membeirs  of  the  bar  by  the  name  of  treasury- 
devil,  the  junior  oounsel  to  whose  care  the  bosinese  of  goTemxnent  is 
intrusted.  In  this  obaraoter  he  took  part  in  most  of  the  numerom 
state-trials  which  occurred  about  the  dose  of  last  century.  As  his 
character  became  established,  he  was  appointed  standing  oounsel  to 
the  Bank  and  other  great  mercantile  communities.  When  the  returns 
of  the  income- tax  were  called  for,  Mr.  Abbott's  account  was  looked 
upon  as  a  curiosity,  both  for  its  minute  accuracy  and  for  the  largeness 
ox  the  sum-total  of  his  fees  during  the  past  year— 80262.  5#. 

In  a  sketoh  of  Lord  Tenterden,  which  appeared  in  the  69th  volume 
of  the  '  Edinburgh  Review,'  Lord  Brougham  says  of  his  career  at  the 
bar,  "As  a  leader  he  xery  rarely,  and  by  some  extraordinary  aeddent 
only,  appeared,  and  this  in  a  manner  so  little  satisfactoiy  to  himself, 
that  he  peremptorily  declined  it  whenever  refusal  was  possible ;  and 
he  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  a  leader^s  duty  beyond  exposing  the 
pleadings  and  the  law  of  the  case  to  the  jury,  who  could  not  compre- 
hend them  with  all  his  explanation.  His  legal  arguments,  of  which 
for  many  years  the  books  are  full,  were  extremely  good,  without 
reaching  any  very  high  pitch  of  excellenoe ;  they  were  quite  clear, 
abundantly  full  of  case  law ;  betokening  some  dread  of  grappling 
with  principle,  and  displaying  none  of  the  felidtous  commentary  that 
marked  Mr.  Hohx>yd's."  In  1802  Mr.  Abbott  published  his  '  Treatise 
ot  the  Law  rdative  to  Merohant-Shipe  and  Seamen.'  This  work  has 
gone  through  many  editions ;  it  exhausts  the  subject,  is  well  arranged, 
and  well  written ;  its  merits  have  been  repeatedly  acknowledged ;  it  is 
one  of  the  best  English  law  treatises. 

In  1808  Mr.  Ablx>tt  was  ofifered  a  seat  on  the  bench,  but  declined 
from  prudential  motives,  his  professional  income  far  exceeding  the 
salary  of  a  judge.  As  ye&rs  grew  upon  him  however,  and  his  fortune 
increased,  he  begsn  to  long  for  the  comparative  repose  of  the  bench. 
In  February  1816,  he  was  offered  a  seat  as  puisne  judge  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  and  accepted  it  In  May  of  the  same  year,  on  tbe 
death  of  Mr.  Jnstioe  Le  Blanc,  he  yidded  to  the  importunity  of  Lord 
Ellenborough,  and  was  chosen  to  supply  the  vacsncy  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bendi,  and  was  knighted  about  the  same  time.  On  the  4th  of 
November  1818  Sir  Charles  Abbott  succeeded  Lord  Ellenborough  as 
chief-justice  of  that  court 

It  hss  been  alleged  that  at  the  outset  of  his  judicial  oareer  chief- 
justice  Abbott  was  apt  to  lose  himself  among  the  minute  details  of 
the  oases  which  were  brought  before  him.  It  is  allowed  at  the  same 
time  that  during  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  of  his  time  he  took 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  views  of  questionfl^  and  diq>layed 
ffreat  judicial  capacity.  He  had  leamed  to  deal  with  &ots,  and  his 
kw  was,  ss  it  always  had  been,  safe^  aoonrate,  and  ready.  His  state* 
ments  and  deoisions  were  dothed  in  correct,  suodnot,  snd  appropriate 
language.  He  was  averse  to  overH)urious  subtletiee ;  loved  to  overrule 
teohnioal  objections  both  in  dvil  and  criminal  pleadings ;  and  diowed 
great  anxiety  to  make  his  decisions  acoord  with  oommon  sense  snd 
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•ubttanUftl  jmtioe.  Perhaps  he  shone  most  in  the  management  of 
arguments  which  requiied  a  combination  of  scientific  with  legal 
knowledge :  "  to  see  him  preside  over  a  complicated  patent  case  was 
a  yery  great  ireat,  whether  to  a  lawyer  or  a  man  of  science."  A 
reasonaUe  distinction,  a  reasonable  interpretation  of  the  law,  were  his 
favourite  phrases.  He  was,  as  every  learned  and  judicious  lawjer 
must  be,  rather  impatient  of  the  check  of  a  jury ;  and  was  not  always 
able  to  keep  his  temper  in  command  when  arguing  with  the  bar.  His 
impartiality,  as  far  as  the  parties  were  concerned,  was  unquestioned. 
**  It  was  an  edifying  sight,"  says  Lord  Brougham,  '*  to  observe  Lord 
Tenterden,  whose  temper  had  been  visibly  affected  during  the  trial 
(for  on  the  bench  he  had  not  always  thf«t  entire  command  of  it  which 
we  have  described  him  as  possessing  at  the  bar),  addressing  himself  to 
the  points  in  the  cause  with  the  same  perfect  calmoef  s  and  indifference 
with  which  a  mathematician  pursues  an  abstract  truth ;  as  if  there 
were  neither  the  parties  nor  the  advocates  in  existence,  and  only  bent 
on  the  discovery  and  the  elucidation  of  truth."  Chief-Justice  Abbott  s 
anxiety  to  support  the  executive  authority  on  all  occasioos  was 
beyond  a  doubt  excessive ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  the  coose- 
quence  of  temperament  and  very  early  associations :  it  shows  itself 
even  in  his  prize  essay  upon  Satire. 

Sir  Charles  Abbott  was  raised  to  the  peerage  in  1S27>  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Tenterden.  He  made  a  successful  d^btit  as  a  speaker  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  support  of  Miss  Turner's  divorce  bill;  he  perti- 
naciously opposed  the  passing  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Act  Repeal 
Bill ;  and  was  the  most  impressive  speaker  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Relief  Bill.  His  judicial  labours  rendered  him  for  the  next  two  years 
an  unfreqaent  attendant  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  bat  he  recorded  his 
protest  against  the  Reform  Bill.  He  took  at  the  same  time  an  active 
part  in  the  business  of  legislation.  Among  his  well-studied  and  care- 
fully prepared  acts  are—  9  Geo.  IV.,  o.  14,  for  the  alteration  of  the  law 
aa  to  the  limitation  of  actions  of  account  and  upon  the  case ;  9  Geo.  IV., 
e.  15,  to  prevent  a  failure  of  justice  by  reason  of  variances  between 
reoDidsand  writings  produced  in  evidence;  1  Will  IV.,  o.  21,  Man- 
damus and  Prohibition  Acts ;  1  Will  IV.,  c.  22,  Interrogatories  Act ; 
1  &  2  WUl.  IV.,  a  58,  Interpleader  Act ;  2  &  8  Will  IV.,  c.  89,  Uni- 
formity of  Process  Act;  2  &  3  Will.  IV.  c.71,  Prescription  Acts;  and 
(prepared  under  his  sanction)  8  &  4  Will  IV.,  c.  27,  for  the  limitation 
of  actions  and  suits  relating  to  real  property,  and  for  siiflplifying  the 
remedies  for  trying  the  rights  thereto. 

As  his  politi<»l  opinions  were  of  the  kind  generally  understood  to 
predominate  at  Oxford,  so  his  literary  tastes  retained  the  impress  of 
his  university  education.  When  Sir  James  Scarlett,  on  the  trial  of 
Mr.  Hunt  for  the  publication  of  the  '  Vision  of  Judgment,'  alluded  to 
the  poetry  of  Lord  Byron  as  familiar  to  the  jury,  Lord  Tenterden  could 
not  repress  the  observation  that,  for  himself,  "  he  was  bred  in  too  severe 
a  school  of  taste  to  admire  the  modem  poets."  His  favourite  recrea- 
tions during  the  long  vacation  were  the  perusal  of  the  classics,  the 
study  of  botaoy,  and  the  composition  of  Latin  verses  on  flowers  and 
plants.  He  founded  and  endowed,  in  the  grammar*school  of  his  native 
city,  two  annual  prizes ;  the  one  for  the  best  English  essay,  the  other 
for  the  best  Latin  verse.  In  bis  relaxations,  ss  in  the  discharge  of 
his  public  duties,  he  displayed  a  mind  narrow,  it  may  be,  and  unim- 
passioned,  but  active,  dexterous,  and  elegant. 

His  later  years  were  overclouded  with  ill-health,  and  alarm  occa- 
sioned by  the  aspect  of  public  affairs.  He  continued  however  to  dis- 
ohaige  assiduously  the  duties  of  his  high  office.  He  presided  for  the 
two  first  days  at  the  trial  of  tJie  mayor  of  Bristol  for  misconduct 
during  the  riots  in  that  city  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  but  on  the 
third  he  was  confined  to  bed  by  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation. 
The  disease  baffled  the  skill  of  his  physicians,  and  he  expired  on  the 
moroing  of  Sunday  November  4,  1832.  Lady  Tenterden  died  on 
the  19Ui  of  December  following.  He  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom 
succeeded  him  in  the  title,  and  two  daughters. 

TENTO'RI,  CRISTOTORO,  wss  bom  in  1745,  in  Spahi,  of  a 
Venetian  family.  He  studied  first  in  his  native  country,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  Venice,  where  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 
He  is  known  chiefly  for  his  historical  works  concerning  Venice.  He 
published,  in  1785,  his  first  work,  'Storia  Civile  e  Politica  della 
Repubblica  di  Venezia,  con  una  Descrizione  Corografica  e  Topografica 
de'  suoi  Stati,'  Venice,  12  vols.  8va  This  was  the  first  condensed 
history  of  Venice,  being  a  kind  of  abridgment  of  the  many  and  volu- 
minous historians  of  that  republic,  and  especially  of  Sandi's  '  Storia 
Civile  e  Politica,*  with  the  important  addition  of  a  topographical  and 
statistical  description  of  all  the  dominions  of  Venice.  Tentori'e 
second  work  is  a  continuation  and  completion  of  the  first,  being  an 
authentic  narrative  of  the  destruction  of  the  republic  of  Venice  by 
the  French  in  1797;  'Raccolta  Cronologico-Ragionata  dl  Documenti 
inediti  ohe  formano  la  Storia  Diplomatica  della  Rivolnzione  a  Caduta 
della  Repubblica  di  Venezia,  oorredata  di  Critiche  Osservazioni,'  2  vols. 
4to,  1799,  published  without  the  author  s  name  from  prudential  motives. 
Tentori  consulted  the  secret  state  archives  when  they  were  first  opened 
to  the  public  after  the  fall  of  the  old  government,  and  there  he  found 
full  evidence  of  Uie  iniquitous  arts  by  which  the  catastrophe  had  been 
effected.  Ha  gives  the  text  of  the  documents  in  order  of  time,  and 
accompanies  them  with  a  brief  narrative  of  the  events.  The  perusal 
of  this  work  is  absolutely  necessary  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  those 
transactions^  and  to  counteract  the  erroneous  impression  produced  by 


the  accounts  published  in  France  and  in  Italy;  among  the  rest  by  an 
anonymous  contemporary  work  entitled  '  Storia  degli  ulUmi  Otto  Ann! 
della  Repubblica,'  which  was  fiilsely  attributed  to  Tentori  himself. 

Tentori  wrote  about  the  same  time  an  elaborate  investigation  of  the 
trae  character  of  the  famous  insurrection  of  Baiamonte  Tiepolo  and 
the  two  Querini  in  1309,  which  had  been  ignorautly  asserted  by  some 
modern  Venetian  writer  to  have  been  a  movement  in  fiivour  of  popular 
liberty,  whilst  in  reality  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  diMppointed  patricians 
against  their  own  order,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  their 
personal  enemy,  the  Doge  Gradcnigo :  '  II  vero  Carattere  politico  di 
Baiamonte  Tiepolo,  dimostrato  dall*  unanime  Consenso  degli  Storici 
Veneti  ed  Esteri,'  Venice,  1798.  The  other  works  of  Tentori  are— 
'  Delia  Legislazione  Veneziana  sulla  Preservazione  delle  Lagune,*  8vo, 
Venice,  1792 ;  '  Dialogo  sulla  vera  Regolazione  del  Fiume  Brenta,  con 
una  Appendice  di  Riflessioni  sopra  il  medesimo,  oorredata  di  uua 
Carta  Idrografica,'  Venice,  1790;  'Errata-corrigesuUeMemorie  Venete 
del  Gallicioli;'  '  Osservazioni  suUe  Memorie  suddette,'  Venice,  1797. 
GalUcioli  was  a  contemporary  compiler  of  Venetian  history. 

Tentori  lived  and  died  poor.  He  filled  in  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  the  office  of  preceptor  in  the  patrician  family  of  Tiepolo  at 
Venice.  As  a  native  of  Spain  he  was  required  by  Napoleon's  police 
in  1808  to  swear  fidelity  to  the  intrusive  king  Joseph,  which  having 
refused  to  do,  he  was  kept  under  arrest  for  a  long  time,  and  his  papers 
were  inspected  by  the  gendarmes.  He  died  in  1810  at  the  country 
residence  of  the  Tiepolo  family,  at  Carbonera. 

TENZEL,  or  TENTZEL,  WILHELM  ERNEST,  a  German 
historian  and  antiquarian,  was  bora  in  1659,  at  Greussen  in  Thuringia, 
where  his  father  was  psstor.  After  the  completion  of  his  school  edu- 
cation he  went,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  to  the  University  of  Witten- 
berg, where  he  chiefly  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
and  Oriental  languages  in  connection  with  history.  In  1685  he  wss 
appointed  teacher  at  the  Gymnasium  of  Gotha»  and  was  at  the  same 
time  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  oollection  of  antiquities  and  coins 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Saze-Gotha.  Several  learned  dissertations 
which  he  published  shortly  after  this  time  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  learned  countrymen,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  a  very 
active  contributor  to  the '  Acta  Eruditorum,*aod  to  the '  Obaervationes 
Hallenses.'  Tenzel  was  the  first  German  who  conceived  the  idea  ot 
establishing  a  German  journal  for  reviewing  new  books  and  for  pub- 
lishing interesting  essays.  This  periodical  was  set  on  foot  in  1689, 
under  the  title  '  Monatliche  Uuterredungen  einiger  guten  Freunde  vou 
allerhand  Biichem  und  audem  annehmlichen  C^schichten.'  The 
undertaking  had  great  success,  and  was  carried  on  till  1698.  The 
whole  was  published  in  monthly  parts,  and  consists  of  ten  volumes. 
The  extensive  knowledge  of  history,  especially  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Germany,  procured  Tenzel,  in  1696,  the  honourable 
post  of  historiographer  to  the  house  of  Saxony  of  the  Ernestine  line. 
Before  he  commenced  writing  on  the  history  of  Saxony  be  travel lo«l 
through  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  visiting  several  courts  and 
examining  various  libraries  to  find  materials.  In  1702  the  elector  of 
Saxony  (^so  king  of  Poland)  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  coun- 
cillor, and  made  him  historiographer  of  the  electorate.  In  this 
capacity  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Dresden,  and  was  frequently 
obliged  to  appear  at  court.  But  the  simple  honesty  and  straightfor- 
wardness of  the  man  made  him  a  subject  of  ridicule  among  the 
ignorant  and  idle  courtiers,  and  as  soon  as  Tenzel  became  aware  of  it 
he  resigned  his  office  and  retired  to  private  life,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  his  historical  and  antiquarian  studies.  He  di^  on  the 
24th  of  November  1707,  in  great  poverty. 

Besides  the  numerous  essays  in  the  periodical  publications  men- 
tioned above,  the  following  separate  works  of  Tenzel  deserve  to  be 
mentioned:  'De  Ritu  Lectionum  Sacrarum,'  Wittenberg,  4 to,  1685; 
'  Exercitationes  Selectsa,  in  dues  partes  distributss,'  Leipzig,  4to,  1692 ; 
'  Epistola  de  Soeleto  Elephantimo  Tonnss  nuper  effosso,'  Gotha  and 
Jena,  12mo,  1699;  'Von  dem  Alter  disr  Buchdruckerkunst,'  Gotba, 
12mo,  1700 ;  this  interesting  work  is  translated  into  Latin  and  incor- 
porated in  Wolf's  'Monuments  Typographica,'  ii.  644,  &a  The  prin- 
cipal work  of  Tenzel  is  his  '  Saxonia  Numismatica,  sive  Nummophy- 
ladiun  Numismatum  Mnemonicorum  et  Iconicorum  i,  Ducibus  Saxoniss 
cudi  jussorum,'  Frankfurt,  2  parts,  4to,  1705.  He  also  continued  the 
history  of  Gotha  which  had  been  commenced  by  Caspar  Sagittarius, 
in  two  supplementary  volumes.  His  history  of  the  Reformation, 
'  Historischer  Bericht  vom  Anfang  und  Fortgang  der  Reformation,' 
which  was  edited  by  E.  S.  Cyprian,  in  2  vols.  4 to,  Leipzig^  1718,  is  a 
valuable  work,  which  should  sUil  be  consulted  by  the  student  of  that 
important  period. 

TERBURGH,  GERARD,  an  emment  painter  of  scenes  of  domestio 
life  of  the  higher  classes  of  society,  was  bom  at  ZwoU,  near  Overyssel, 
in  1608,  and  was  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  art  by  his  father,  who 
is  not  much  known  as  a  painter,  but  appears  to  have  passed  some  years 
at  Rome.  Some  think  that  he  perfected  himself  under  another  master 
at  Haarlem ;  however  this  may  be,  he  had  acquired  considerable  repu- 
tation in  the  Netherlands  as  a  pain^  of  portraita  of  a  small  size 
before  he  resolved  to  travel  for  his  improvement.  He  first  visited 
Italy ;  but  whatever  advantage  he  may  have  derived  from  the  works 
of  the  great  Italian  masters  he  never  changed  his  styles  and  prooeedMig 
from  Italy  to  France^  practised  with  great  success  at  Paris.  From 
fVanoe  he  returned  to  Holland,  where  he  was  highly  esteemed  and 
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fully  employed.  He  yisited  MUnster  daring  the  iittiog  of  the  cele- 
brated congress  at  which  the  treaty  that  terminated  the  Thirty  Years* 
War  was  oonoladed.  Here  he  painted  his  most  celebrated  picture, 
containing  the  portraits  of  the  sixty-nine  plenipotentiaries  assembled 
on  that  important  occasion.  Count  Pigoranda,  the  Spanish  ambassador 
at  Munster,  induced  him  to  vi^it  Spain,  where  he  painted  the  portraits 
of  King  Philip  IV.  and  all  the  royal  family,  and  of  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  nobility.  His  performances  gave  such  satisfaction  to 
the  Spanish  king,  that  he  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood, 
and  presented  him  with  a  gold  chain  and  medal,  a  sword,  and  silver 
spurs.  After  finally  returning  to  his  own  country  he  married,  and 
was  made  burgomaster  of  the  town  of  Deventer,  where  he  lived  in 
affluence,  and  died  in  16»1,  at  the  age  of  seven ty-thi*ee  years. 

The  subjects  which  Terburgh  generally  painted  were  portraits,  con- 
versations, persons  engaged  at  difierent  games,  performers  on  musical 
iuBtruments,  ladiee  at  their  toilets.  He  finished  his  pictures  highly, 
with  a  light  and  delicate  touch,  and  is  remarkable  for  introduciog 
white  satin  in  the  dress  of  some  figure  in  all  his  compositions :  he 
always  took  care  to  throw  the  principal  light  upon  it,  and  seems  never 
to  have  painted  a  picture  without  satiu  drapery.  Dr.  Wasgensays  of 
him,  "  Terburgh  is  the  real  founder  of  the  art  of  painting  conversation 
pieces,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  eminent  master  in  this  style. 
In  delicacy  of  execution  he  is  inferior  to  none,  and  in  a  certain  tender 
fusing  of  the  colours  he  excels  all  others ;  but  none  can  be  compared 
with  him  in  the  enchanting  harmony  and  silvery  tone,  and  the 
observance  of  the  aiirial  perspective.  His  figures,  which  are  well 
drawn,  have  an  uncommon  ease  of  refinemcDt,  and  are  frequently 
very  graoefuL**  Many  of  his  capital  works  are  in  England,  in  the 
collections  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  Lord  Ash- 
burton,  Mr.  Hope,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  her  Majesty. 

TERKNTIA.    [Cicero] 

TERENTIA'NUS  MAURUS.    [Mau-ius  Terentianus.] 

TERENTIUS,  or  more  fully  P.  TERENTIUS  AFEH,  was  one  of 
the  two  comic  poets  of  Rome  whose  works  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  facts  of  hia  life  were  matter  of  dispute  even  among  the  Romans 
themselves.  If  we  may  rely  upon  the  biography  attributed  by  somo  | 
to  Donatus,  by  others  to  Suetonius,  he  was  bom  at  Carthage,  and  > 
became  the  »lave  of  a  Roman  senator  named  Terentius  Lucanus  who,  , 
pleased  with  his  abilities  and  handsome  person,  first  gave  him  a 
liberal  education  and  afterwards  his  freedom  at  an  early  age.  Some, 
on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  he  originally  fell  into  slavery  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  At  Rome  he  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  many 
men  of  family,  more  particularly  the  second  Sdpio  Afrioanus  and  his 
friend  Lelius,  who  were  even  said  to  have  assisted  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  six  comedies  which  bear  the  name  of  Terence.  There 
were  even  some  who  asserted  that  these  two  nobles  merely  borrowed 
the  name  of  Terence  for  what  was  wholly  their  own.  Before  he  had 
completed  his  thirty-fifth  year  he  left  Rome,  either  to  avoid  the  odium 
which  grew  out  of  the  suspicion  that  he  had  published  the  writings 
of  others  as  his  own,  or  to  study  the  institutions  and  manners  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  thus  qualifiy  himself  for  fresh  exertions  in  the  field 
he  had  chosen.  He  never  returned,  but  the  accounts  of  his  death 
were  various.  Some  said  that  he  embarked  for  Asia,  and  was  never 
seen  from  the  hour  of  his  embsrkation ;  others  that  he  died  on  hia 
way  back  from  Greece,  where  he  had  translated  one  hundred  and 
eight  plays  of  Menander;  while  others  again  contended  that  having 
sent  his  translated  plays  in  a  separate  ship,  he  received  the  news  that 
this  ship  with  hia  valued  property  was  lost  at  sea,  and  died  through 
grief,  in  the  consulship  of  Co.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  either  at  Stymphalus  in  Arcadia  or  at  the  Leucadian  pro- 
montory. He  was  of  moderate  stature,  slender  figure,  and  dark 
complexion.  He  left  a  daughter,  who  married  a  Roman  of  equestrian 
rank,  and  a  property  of  six  jugers  on  the  Appian  road.  But  another 
authority  reports  that  he  died  in  the  most  abject  poverty.  Eusebius, 
or  rather  St.  Jerome,  places  the  death  of  Terence  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  and  this  king  died  in  the  third  year  of  the  168th 
Olympiad,  or  the  close  of  b.o.  146. 

The  difficulties  io  the  life  of  Terence  are  chiefly  of  a  chronological 
character :  the  following  table  of  ascertained  dates  bean  upon  it : — 

B.O.  218.  Commencement  of  Second  Punio  War. 

B.o.  201.  Peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians. 

B.a  185.  Birth  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger. 

B.a  184.  Death  of  Plautua 

B.O.  169.  Death  of  Ennius. 

B.a  168.  Death  of  Csecilius  (partly  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerome.) 

B.C.  166.   The  *  Andria '  acted  at  the  Megalensiau  games. 

B.0. 165.  The  *  Hecyra'  acted  at  the  same  games. 

B.o.  163.  The  'Hautontimorumenos'  acted  at  the  same  games. 

B.0. 161.  The  'Eunuchos'  acted  at  the  same  games,  and  the 
'  Phormio '  at  the  Roman  games. 

B.0. 160.  Death  of  ^milius  Paulas.  The  'Adelphos,' acted  at  his 
funeral  games,  at  the  expense  of  his  sons  Fabiua  and  Scipio. 

B.C.  159.  Consulship  of  Cn.*  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius 
Kobilior. 

B.C.  140.  Commenoement  of  the  Third  Punio  War. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  whole  period  of  Terence's  lifis  must  have 
been  moloded  in  the  peace  between  the  Second  and  Third  Punio  wars; 
•o  that  If  taken  prisoner  in  war,  that  war  oould  not*  have  been  one 


between  Rome  and  Carthage.  Again  there  is  a  chronological  diffictiltj 
in  the  story  that  the  poet,  when  he  offered  his  'Andria'  to  the 
sediles,  was  directed  to  obtain  the  approval  of  Csecilius;  tbat  he 
accordingly  went  to  the  house  of  the  latter,  and  was  ooldly  ludden  to 
seat  himself  on  a  stool  and  commence  reading  while  the  other  dioed; 
but  that  after  a  few  verses  Csscilius  was  so  charmed  that  he  inTited 
Terence  to  take  his  seat  at  the  table  and  dine  with  him,  after  which 
he  read  through  the  remainder  of  the  play  and  filled  CBCtliiu  with 
admiration.  Now  the  death  of  CsBcUius,  though  the  date,  as  we  have 
observed,  is  in  some  measure  founded  upon  the  teatimony  of  St. 
Jerome,  occurred  two  years  before  the  'Andria'  was  acted.  The 
assertion  that  Scipio  and  Lselius  assisted  the  poet  is  not  altogether 
rendered  impossible  by  the  youth  of  the  parties,  although  8<npio  wa 
but  nineteen  when  the  *  Andria'  was  acted,  and  Lselins  was  of  about 
the  same  age  as  his  friend ;  but  the  difficulty  becomes  greater  whec 
we  find  in  the  prologue  of  the  '  AdelphGO,'  that  the  nobles  who  wer« 
said  to  give  him  their  aid  are  spoken  of  in  terms  scarcely  applicable  to 
men  so  young. 

Be  the  parties  charged  to  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  poet  vriio  they 
may,  it  is  clear  that  the  poet  gives  no  denial  to  the  aoousation,  eitb^ 
in  the  words  just  alluded  to  or  in  the  prologue  to  the  '  Hautontimo- 
rumenoB.'  Even  Cicero  ('  Ad  Atiioum,'  vii  3)  mentions  the  report 
that  Lielius  was  the  real  author;  and  Cornelius  Kepos,  who  by  the 
way  makes  the  three  parties,  Scipio,  Lsslius,  and  Terence,  of  the  saaM 
age  (adquales),  tells  us  an  anecdote  which  confirms  the  report 
C.  Leclius,  says  he,  hsppening  to  pass  the  Matronalia  (a  festival  on  the 
Ist  of  Mareh,  when  the  husband  for  once  in  the  year  was  boond  to 
obey  the  lady)  in  his  villa  near  Puteoli,  was  told  that  dinner  was 
waiting,  but  still  negleoted  the  summons.  At  last,  when  he  made  hii 
appearance,  he  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  had  been  in  a  peea- 
liar  vein  of  composition,  and  quoted  certain  verses  which  occur  in  the 
' Hautontimorumenos,'  namely,  those  beginning  "Satis  pol  prcitenre 
me  Syri  promissa  huo  induxerunt" 

The  fact  of  the  poet  being  called  Terentius  is  perfectly  in  harmony 
with  the  circumstance  of  his  alleged  master  having  that  name,  as  it 
was  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  manumitted  slave  to  take  the  nomen 
and  pmnomen  of  his  late  master.  Un  the  other  hand,  it  is  altogether 
an  error  on  the  part  of  Orosius  to  confound  the  poet  wiUi  the 
Q.  Terentius  CuUeo,  who,  in  the  garb  of  a  manumitted  slaTe,  accom- 
panied the  triumphal  procession  of  Scipio  after  his  deetmction  of 
Carthage  in  the  year  B.C.  146.  The  name  of  Afer  seems  to  confirm  hU 
Carthaginian  birth,  unless  indeed  that  assertion  be  only  an  infereoee 
from  the  name  itself. 

Terence  acknowled>$es  in  the  titles  to  his  plays  his  obligations  to  the 
Greek  comedians  Menander  and  Apollodoms ;  but  he  was  not  a  men 
translator,  for  one  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  was  that  be 
drew  the  materials  of  a  single  play  from  two  or  more  of  the  Greek 
plays.  He  was  much  and  deservedly  admired  by  his  conntrymen, 
even  by  CsMsr  himself,  notwithstanding  the  phrase  in  which  he  speaks 
of  him  as  a  "dwarfed  Menander"  (dimidiate  Menander).  From 
Plautus,  with  whom  alone  we  can  now  make  any  satis&etory  com« 
parison,  he  differa  most  widely.  Though  Plautus  excelled  in  powerful 
but  ludicrous  expressions,  he  was  altogether  deficient  in  the  formation 
and  development  of  a  plot.  Terence,  on  the  other  hand — though  evea 
he  oocasionaUy  introduces  the  buffoonery  of  the  '  miles  glorioaus^'  the 
'  paraaitus,'  and  the  '  currens  servus,'  to  gratify  the  prejudices  of  hit 
more  unpolished  hearers,  who  were  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
merits  of  a  boxer  or  a  rope-danoer,  still  deserves  our  admiration  for 
his  efforts  to  place  before  his  countrymen  the  comedy  of  manners.  If 
he  was  not  always  successful,  the  failure  was  due  to  the  rude  mioda 
of  his  spectators  and  the  magnitude  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  perhaps 
also  to  the  use  of  masks,  which,  if  always  used,  must  hsTe  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  best  efforts  of  the  comic  actor.  The  best 
edition  of  Terence  is  that  of  Bentley,  Amsterdam,  1727.  The  modem 
imitations  of  Terence  may  be  seen  in  Dunlop's  '  Roman  Literatare.' 
George  Colman  has  translated  the  comedies  of  Terence  into  Rng1i«h. 
There  are  French  translations  by  Madame  Daeier  and  Le  Monnier. 

TERENTIUS  CLEMENS,  a  Roman  jurist,  whose  period  is  nncertain, 
but  he  lived  after  Julianus,  or  was  at  least  his  contemporary,  for  he 
cites  him.  (' Dig.,' 24,  tit  6,  s.  6.)  He  wrote  twenty  books 'Ad  Legem 
Juliam  et  Papiam,'  from  which  there  are  some  excerpts  in  the  Digest 
He  is  not  dted  by  any  jurist  in  the  Digest 

TERNAUX,  QUILLAUME  LOUIS,  BARON,  a  celehimted  PVeneh 
manufacturer,  was  bom  at  Sedan  in  the  Ardennes,  on  the  8th  of 
October  1768.  He  was  brought  up  by  his  father  for  busineea  When 
the  revolution  broke  out  he  enthusiastically  embraced  the  popular 
cause,  but  in  1790  he  raised  his  voice  against  the  Assignats  in  a 
paper,  entitled  *  Vcea  d'un  patriote  snr  les  Assignats.'  In  1793  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  France  on  acconnt  of  his  politieal  views.  He 
visited  England  and  Belgium,  and  made  good  nse  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  mannfisetaring  industry 
of  these  countries.  Under  the  Directory  he  returned  to  Parish  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  development  of  the  industry  and  com- 
merce of  France.  Although  he  had  spoken  and  vrritten  agahist 
Napoleon  L,  the  latter  sought  to  distinguish  him.  Although  Napo- 
leon's views  occasioned  him  great  loss,  he  yet  maintained  the  credit  of 
his  firm,  wherever  he  had  establishments  in  Europe.  After  the  resloim- 
tion  he  devoted  himself  to  the  msintenanoe  of  the  Bourbons  on  tike 
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throBe,  M  more  oonaUtent  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  welfare 
of  France.  During  the  hundred  daya  he  was  obliged  to  remove  to 
JBelgium.  After  the  aecond  reatoration  he  became  a  commander  in 
the  National  Quard  of  Faria,  and  was  consulted  by  the  goveromeot 
on  all  induBtrial  questions^  During  tbe  year  of  panic  iu  Frauce  (1816) 
he  took  an  actiye  part  in  recommending  Tarious  substances  as  articles 
of  food.  He  wrote  also  upon  the  preservation  of  corn  in  iiloa  or 
Bubterranean  caverns  in  preference  to  stacks  or  granaries,  as  the  best 
means  of  preserving  com  from  the  attacks  of  rate  and  other  animals. 
He  was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  tbe  Cbamber,  for  the  department  of  the 
2jcine  in  1818,  and  also  in  1823,  and  again  in  1827.  Not  being  a  good 
speaker  he  wrote  his  speeches,  and  when  printed  they  produced  a 
great  impression.  These  speeches  were  published  and  circulated 
extensively  through  France,  and  were  mostly  upon  questions  of 
finance  and  public  works.  In  1830  he  was  one  of  the  221  who  signed 
the  celebrated  address,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of 
that  year.  He  died  on  the  2nd  of  April  1883.  He  was  one  of  the 
firdt  manufacturers  in  Frauce  to  use  spinning  machines  in  the  maou- 
faoture  of  cotton  and  cloth.  He  exerted  himself  to  improve  the  breed 
of  sheep.  He  also  improved  greatly  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  shawls,  and  was  principally  iqstrumental  in  the  acclimatising 
of  the  Thibet  sheep  in  France,  from  whieh  the  finer  kinds  of  wool  are 
produced.  Louis  XYIII.  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Baron  in  1821. 
The  modem  industry  of  Franoe  owes  much  to  the  genius,  exertions 
and  enterprise  of  Baron  Ternaux. 

T£RPA'NDKB  (TcpirairSpot),  the  earliest  and  the  most  important 
hittorioal  personage  in  the  history  of  Qreek  music  and  its  connection 
with  poetry,  for  he  was  both  a  musician  and  a  poet.  He  was  a  native 
of  Antissa,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  his  best  period  falls  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  seventh  century  before  Christ  There  are  few 
events  in  his  life  that  can  be  chronologically  established.  In  B.C. 
676,  at  tbe  first  celebration  of  the  musical  contests  during  the  festival 
of  the  Cameia  near  Sparta,  Terpaader  was  crowned  as  victor. 
(Athensus,  xiv.,  p.  635.)  He  afterwards  gained  four  successive  prizes 
in  the  musical  contests  at  tbe  Pythian  games  (Plutarch, '  De  Musica,' 
4) ;  and  these  victories  probably  fall  between  the  years  B.a  672  and 
645,  sinoe  in  the  latter  of  these  years  he  was  at  Sparta,  and  there 
intioduoed  his  nomes  {vStiot)  for  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
citbara,  and  was  engaged  in  reducing  the  music  of  the  Qreeks,  such  as 
it  then  was,  to  a  regular  system.  ('  Marmon.  Pariom,  Epoch.'  34 ; 
Plutarch,  <De  Mus./  9.)  At  thia  time  his  fame  must  have  reached  its 
height.  His  descendajQite,  or  at  least  the  musicians  in  his  school 
{KiOap^i),  continued  for  more  than  a  oentury  to  obtain  the  prize  at 
the  Carneia  every  year  without  interruption. 

Numerous  musical  inventions  are  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Terpander ;  many  of  them  however  may  have  been  made  by  other 
persons,  especially  such  as  belonged  to  his  school,  and  subsequently 
asoribed  to  the  father  and  founder  of  the  art.  Of  many  of  his 
inventions  we  are  unable  to  form  any  olear  idea.  The  most  important 
among  them  however  is  the  seven-stringed  cithara  (heptachord).  Pre- 
vioua  to  hJa  time  songs,  hymns,  and  rhapsodies  had  been  accompanied 
with  a  cithara  of  only  four  strings  (tetrachord),  to  which  Terpander 
added  three  new  strings,  so  as  to  make  the  dthsra  comprise  a  full 
octave,  or,  as  the  Qreeka  call  it,  a  diapason.  The  heptachord  soon 
eame  into  general  use,  and  remained  tbe  favourite  instrument  of  the 
Greeks,  especially  the  Dorians,  notwithstanding  the  various  alterations 
and  improvements  that  were  made.  Another  very  important  improve- 
ment which  the  ancients  unanimously  assign  to  Terpander,  is  the 
reduotion  of  the  ancient  melodies  to  certain  systems  {y6ftoi)  which  con- 
tinued unaltered  for  several  centuries.  These  nomes  appear  to  have 
been  of  a  twofold  character  :  he  either  invented  them  himself,  or  he 
merely  fixed  those  which  had  been  used  before  his  time.  This  fixing  of 
certain  tunes  and  melodies  he  is  said  to  have  efiected  by  marks  or  notes 
which  he  made  over  the  verses  of  a  poem.  In  this  manner  he  marked 
the  tones  of  his  own  poems,  as  well  as  of  portions  of  the  Homeric  rhap- 
sodies. His  own  poetical  oompositions,  which,  with  the  exceptions  of  a 
few  fragments,  are  now  lost,  consisted  of  hymns,  prooemia,  aqd  scolia. 

(Muller,  HiMUtry  of  ike  Literature  of  Anlient  Greece,  i.,  p.  149,  &c.; 
Bode,  Geachichle  der  Lyrische  IHchtJcutut  der  ffellenen,  il,  p.  363,  &a) 

T£RRASSON,  JEAN,  was  bom  at  Lyon  in  1670  :  his  father  was 
Pierre  Terrasson,  one  of  a  family  of  considerable  eminence  and  activity 
in  that  city,  and  a  man  whose  devout  temper  led  him  to  make  all  his 
four  sons  (of  whom  Jean  was  the  eldest)  members  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Oratory.  They  were  all  at  Paris  in  the  house  of  that  Society 
when  their  father  died :  the  three  younger  remained  members  of  the 
Congregation^  but  Jean  (now  a  sub-deacon)  whose  disposition  dia- 
inolmad  him  to  the  life  of  an  ecclesiastic,  quitted  the  Society,  not 
however  without  having  acquired  considerable  acquaintance  with 
theology.  Tbe  simplicity  of  character  which  ever  distinguished  him 
rendered  him  the  dupe  of  men,  by  whom  his  sn^ll  patrimony  was 
soon  wasted ;  but  he  found  a  shelter  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  M.' 
ll^mond,  to  whose  son  he  became  tutor.  He  subsequently  (1714) 
undertook  the  education  of  the  son  of  his  cousin  Mathieu  Terrasson,  a 
celebrated  advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris.  He  had  become  an 
associateof  the  Acad^mie  Boyale  dee  Sciences  in  1707.  In  1715hemade 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author  by  taking  part  in  the  dispute  then 
raging  on  tbe  value  of  the  Homeric  Poems,  and  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ancients  and  modems.    His  wor|L  was  entitled  'Disser- 


tation Critique  sur  Hiade  d'Hom^re,'  2  vols.  12mo,  Paris  :  it  met  with 
a  favourable  reception  from  those  who  joined  in  or  approved  of  the 
attacks  then  made  on  Homer,  who  was  severely  criticised.  Next  year 
Terrasson  published  an  addition  to  his  dissertation  ou  Homer,  in 
12mo,  in  reply  to  Andr^  Dacier,  by  whom  he  bad  been  attacked.  In 
1719  the  financial  system  of  Law  enabled  Terrasson  to  obtain  a  Urge 
fortune,  and  induced  him  to  form  an  establishment  and  set  up  h» 
carriage :  but  wealth  was  to  him  rather  a  source  of  embarrassment 
than  of  pleasure ;  and  when  he  lost  his  fortune  the  next  year  in  the 
financial  change  which  took  place,  he  contentedly  observed  that  it 
would  be  moro  convenient  to  him  to  live  on  a  httle.  In  1720  he 
published  a  small  work  in  defence  of  Law's  financial  Fchemes,  entitled 
*  Trois  Lettres  sur  le  Nouveau  Syst&me  des  Finances,*  56  pp.  4to,  Paris, 
and  another  small  work  in  defence  of  the  French  India  Company.  He 
saved  some  small  part  of  his  fortune  from  the  general  wreck;  and  this, 
with  the  income  of  a  professorship,  which  he  obtained  next  year 
(1721)  in  the  Coll&ge  Royal,  and  a  pension  subsequently  confen^ed  by 
the  crown,  rendered  bis  circumstances  easy  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Acaddmie  Fran9aiBe  in  1732. 

In  1731  Terrasson  published  a  romance  in  imitation  of  the  'Tele- 
maque '  of  Fdndlon.  It  was  entitled  '  Sdthos,'  3  vols.  12mo,  Paris,  and 
professed  to  be  a  translation  of  a  Greek  manuscript.  The  scene  is  laid 
chiefly  in  Egypt.  This  work  passed  through  several  editions,  but  never 
became  popular.  An  English  translation  was  published  in  1732.  In 
the  years  1737-44  he  published  the  seven  successive  volumes  in  12mo, 
of  a  translation  of  Diodorua  Siculus.  This  translation  has  been  re* 
printed  once  or  twice,  but  is  very  ineccurate.  This  whs  his  last  work 
of  any  extent.  His  memory  and  hia  bodily  strength  gradually  failed 
and  he  died  Sept.  15tli,  1750.  He  wrote  also  a  treatise  entitled  *  De 
rinfini  Ci46*  of  which  he  allowed  one  or  two  transcripts  to  be  taken 
during  his  life;  but  it  was  never  published,  nor  was  the  original 
manuscript  found  among  his  papers  at  bis  decease.  He  left  also  a 
small  work,  published  after  bis  decease,  entitled  'La  Philo^^ophie 
applicable  h  tous  les  Objets  de  rKsprit  et  de  la  Kaison'  (Paris, 
8vo,  1754). 

TEltTULLIA'NUS,  QUINTUS  SEPTIMIUS  FLORENS,  the 
earliest  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers,  lived  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  third.  Tbe  exact  date  of 
his  birth  is  unknown ;  Tillemont  supposes  that  it  was  in  a.d.  160,  and 
others  have  fixed  it  as  early  as  135.  He  was  bom,  according  to 
Jerome  ('  De  Vir.  lUuet.,'  53),  at  Carthage,  where  his  father  was  a 
centurion  in  tbe  service  of  the  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  embraced 
the  profession  of  an  advocate  or  rhetorician,  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  attained  to  some  eminence.  During  this  period  of  his  life  he 
was  a  heathen,  as  he  himself  informs  us  {*  Apolog.,'  18 ;  '  De  Spectaa,' 
19;  '  De  Hesurrect.  Cam.,'  19,  59;  '  De  Poenitent.,'  1).  He  was  con- 
verted to  Christianity  at  Carthago  in  all  probability,  though  an  expres- 
sion of  Eusebius  ('  Hist^  Ecc.,'  ii.  2)  has  been  thought  to  imply  that  bis 
conversion  took  place  at  Home.  Immediately  upon  his  conversion  he 
was  ordained  a  presbyter.  About  the  end  of  the  2nd  oentuxy  (several 
writers  suppose  about  the  year  200),  he  became  a  Montanist.  Jerome 
(1.  e.)  ascribes  this  change  to  bis  suffering  from  the  envy  and  insults  of 
tbe  clergy  of  the  Roman  church,  but  a  more  adequate  and  more  pro- 
bable reason  for  it  is  found  in  the  chai'acter  of  Tertullian  himself.  In 
bis  writings  composed  before  his  Montanism  he  shows  many  traces  of 
that  zeal  and  asceticism  which  formed  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  Montanists.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  he  remained  a  Monta- 
nist to  his  death.  Some  have  thought  that  he  returned  to  the  catholic 
church,  and  others  suppose  that  he  at  last  settled  down  into  opinions 
intermediate  between  those  of  the  Montanists  and  those  of  the 
orthodox.  For  neither  of  these  suppositions  is  there  any  sufiBcieut 
proof.  There  existed  indeed  at  Carthage,  in  the  5th  century,  a  sect 
called  Tertullianists ;  but  between  them  and  Tertullian  there  appears 
to  have  been  no  historical  connection.  Whether  he  remained  a  Mon- 
tanist or  not,  he  continued  to  be  held  in  the  greatest  respect  by  the 
African  churohes.  It  fact  it  is  to  his  influence  that  we  must  trace 
the  characteristics  which  distinguished  those  churches  from  other 
Christians,  and  which  at  length,  through  Augustine,  gave  a  tone  to 
tbe  Christianity  of  the  West.  His  influence  was  especially  great  upon 
Cyprian,  in  whose  writings  there  is  much  which  closely  resembles 
some  of  Tertullian's,  and  of  whom  Jerome  says  that  in  asking  for  the 
works  of  Tertullian  he  was  wont  to  say,  *Da  magistrum'  ('  Qive  me 
my  master*). 

The  date  of  Tertullian's  death  is  unknown,  but  we  are  told  by 
Jerome  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age.  One  of  his  works  ('Ad  Scapu- 
1am ')  was  written  as  late  as  a.d.  216. 

A  large  portion  of  his  works  have  come  down  to  us,  and  these  may 
be  divided  .into  three  classes:  (1)  apologetic,  (2)  practical,  and  (3) 
doctrinal  or  controversial.  The  same  classification  is  sometimes  stated 
differently,  as  follows :  (1)  writings  against  the  heathen;  (2)  writings 
on  tbe  nature,  morals,  rites^  &c  of  the  church;  and  (3)  vnritings  against 
heretics.  It  is  important  to  distinguish,  U  possible,  between  the 
works  which  he  wrote  before  he  became  a  Montanist  and  those  which 
he  wrote  afterwards.  This  distinction  has  been  attempted  by  Keander 
and  Bahr.  On  the  other  hand,  a  few  writers  have  thought  that  all  the 
works  of  Tertullian  were  composed  after  he  adopted  the  opinions  of 
Montanua.  (J.  G.  ^ofiInann,  'Diss,  omnia  TertuQ.  in  Montanismo 
scripts  videri,'  Wittenberg,  1738.) 
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L  Of  Tertullian's  Apolog^eMo  Works  the  following  appear  to  belong 
to  the  earlier  part  of  hit  iSfe,  aod  to  have  been  written  in  the  rei^  of 
Septimius  Seyerus.  They  are  free  from  the  peooliar  tenets  of  Mon- 
tanism: — (1.)  'Ad  Martyres;'  for  the  encouragement  and  vindication 
of  those  who  suffered  for  being  Chxistiant.  (2.)  <De  Speetaculis ; ' 
written  about  a.d.  198,  against  the  Roman  games  and  festivalB,  and  to 
dissuade  Christians  from  being  present  at  them.  (8.)  'De  IddoUtria;  * 
an  exposure  of  the  oharaoter  and  influence  of  idolafay,  with  an  exhor- 
tation to  Christians  to  avoid  every  approach  to  participation  in  it. 
(4.)  '  Apologeticus  ad  versos  Gentes  pro  Christianis ; '  his  principal 
Work  of  this  class,  and  one  of  the  best  of  all  his  works,  is  a  powerful 
refutation  of  the  accusations  made  against  the  early  Christians,  and  a 
warm  remonstrance  against  the  persecutions  they  suffered,  addressed 
to  the  Roman  magistrates.  It  was  written  in  the  year  198,  and  has 
been  deservedly  held  in  very  high  esteem  both  in  ancient  and  modern 
times.  (5.)  '  Ad  Nationee  Libri  II.'  These  two  books,  which  were 
discovered  in  manuscript  by  James  Qothofred,  and  printed  by  him  at 
Geneva,  1625,  4to,  form  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  '  Apologeticus.' 
The  first  contains  much  the  same  matter  as  that  book,  sometimes 
expanded,  sometimes  abridged,  and  sometimes  newly  arranged  ,*  the 
second  takes  up  the  general  subject  of  heathen  theology.  The  date  of 
these  books  appears  to  be  about  a.d.  199,  if  they  were  written  after  the 
'  Apologetious ; '  but  some  writers  of  high  authority,  as  Neander  and 
Miinter,  suppose  that  they  were  written  before  the  latter  work,  in  the 
year  198.  (6.)  The  treatise  '  De  Testimonio  Animas '  may  be  regarded 
as  another  supplement  to  the  '  Apologeticus,'  the  17th  chapter  of 
which  contains  in  fact  the  same  anument  in  a  shorter  form.  Its 
object  is  to  prove  that  there  exists  originsJly  in  the  human  mind,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  that  this  knowledge 
of  God  confirms  the  Christian  doctrine  of  his  character. 

The  remainder  of  Tertullian's  apologetic  works  appear  to  have  been 
written  after  he  became  a  Montanist.  They  are :  (7.)  '  De  Corona 
Militia ; '  a  vindication  of  a  Christian  soldier,  who  refused  to  wear  a 
crown  which  had  been  awarded  to  him,  on  tlie  ground  that  it  was  a 
badge  of  heathenism,  and  who  was  imprisoned  for  his  refusal.  This 
work  contains  remarks  on  other  questions  relating  to  the  duties  of  a 
Christian  citizen  under  a  heathen  govemmentw  (8.)  'De  Fuga  in 
Persecutione; '  a  statement  of  the  Montanist  opinion  that  Christians, 
when  persecuted,  might  neither  attempt  to  save  their  li?es  by  flight  nor 
by  money.  Written  about  a.d.  202.  (9.^  '  Contra  Gnosticos  Scorpiace ;' 
an  answer  to  the  slurs  thrown  upon  the  martyrs  in  the  persecution 
of  Septimias  Severus,  by  those  '  scorpions '  the  Gnostics.  (10.)  '  Liber 
ad  Scapulam ; '  a  defence  of  the  Christians,  addressed  to  Scapula,  the 
proconsul  of  Africa,  who  persecuted  them. 

II.  Practical  Workt,  relating  to  Christian  morals  and  disciplinei 
The  following  were  written  before  he  became  a  Montanist: — 

(11.)  'DePatientia;'  on  Christian  patience.  (12.)  'De  Oratione;' 
on  prayer:  one  of  Tertullian's  earliest  works.  (18.)  'DeBaptismo;' 
on  baptism  :  a  defence  and  explanation  of  the  rite.  (14.)  'De  Poeni- 
tentia;  *  on  repentance :  a  manual  for  Catechumens  and  newly- 
baptised  Christians.  (15.)  '  Libri  Duo  ad  Uxorem ; '  exhorting  his 
wife  not  to  marry  a  second  time,  if  he  should  die  before  her. 

The  two  following  works  were,  in  Neander's  opinion,  most  probably 
written  after  Tertullian  became  a  Montanist:  (16.)  'De  Cultu  Femi- 
narum ; '  on  female  attire :  consisting  of  two  books,  the  first  of 
which  is  sometimes  denoted  by  a  separate  title,  namely, '  De  Habitu 
MuliebrL'  (17.)  '  De  Yirginibus  YeUindis ; '  on  the  veiling  of  virgins : 
in  opposition  to  the  custom  then  prevalent  at  Carthage,  of  virgins 
appearing  In  church  with  the  face  exposed. 

The  remaining  works  of  this  second  class  are  undoubtedly  Mon- 
tanistic:— <18.)  *De  Bxhortatione  Castitatis;'  dissuading  a  friend 
from  marrying  a  second  time.  To  the  same  purport  are  (19.)  'De 
Monogamia;*  and  (20.)  'De  PudiciUa.'  (21.)  <De  Jejunitate,'  or 
'De  Jejuniis;'  recommending  the  severe  practices  of  the  Montanists, 
in  preference  to  the  milder  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  respecting  fasts. 
In  this  work,  and  others  of  his  writings,  he  applies  to  the  orthodox 
the  term  '  psycbid'  {i^ikoI),  carnal,  which  is  used  by  Paul  (1  Cor.,  il 
14)  in  opposition  to  'spiritual.'  (22.)  'De  Pallio,'  composed  in  the 
year  208,  is  a  treatise  recommending  the  wearing  of  the  Greek  pallium 
in  preference  to  the  Roman  toga.  It  contains  much  information 
respecting  the  form  of  those  garments. 

IIL  Worka  on  Ckrittian  Doctrine  and  Polemics,  The  only  one  of 
this  class  which  seems  to  have  been  written  before  his  Montanism  is 
(23.)  'De  PrEescriptione  (or  Pnescriptionibus)  Hssreticorum  ;'  against 
neretios  in  general,  and  especially  the  Gnostics  and  Marcionites. 

He  continued  his  attacks  upon  the  heretics,  and  especially  the 
various  lecte  of  Gnostics,  after  be  beoame  a  Montanist,  in  the  following 
works :— (24.)  '  Adversus  Marcionem  Libri  V.'  ^25.)  Advetsus  Valen- 
tinianos  ;*  which  Semler  supposes  to  be  a  close  imitation  of  Irenssus, 
'Contra  Hsereses.'  (26.)  'De  Came  Christi,'  and  (27.)  'De  Resur- 
rectione  Camis.'  are  treatises  on  the  resurrection,  in  opposition  to  the 
Gnostics.  (28.J  'Adversus  Hermogenem;'  against  the  doctrine  held 
by  a  Gnostic  ox  that  nameu  that  matter  is  eternal,  and  that  out  of  this 
eternal  matter  not  only  all  sensible  things,  but  also  the  souls  of  men 
are  made,  the  latter  being  besides  endowed  with  a  divine  principle  of 
life  {irytdfia).  Against  this  doctrine  concerning  the  soul  Tertullian 
wrote  another  work,  from  which  only  some  quotations  have  come 
down  to  us ;  '  De  Censa  Animse.'    Oar  loss  is  the  less,  as  we  have  a 


fuller  treatise  by  Tertullian  on  the  same  subject,  (29.)  'De  Ammm;  in 
which  he  discusses  the  theories  of  aootent  philosophers  conoeming  the 
soul,  and  opposes  to  them  all  the  doctrines  of  Chiistianity,  thai  It  is 
spiritual,  immortal,  and  received  direct  from  Qod, 

There  is  also  a  work  by  him  on  the  doctrine  of  the  IVinity. 

(80)  '  Adversus  Praxean ; '  written  about  a.d.  204  or  205,  against  the 
doctrine  of  Praxeas,  which  was  in  fact  essentially  the  same  with  that 
which  afterwards  became  known  as  Sabellianism. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  wrote  a  work,  (81.)  'Adverms 
Judseos,'  in  answer  to  the  Jewish  objections  against  Christiani^. 

The  above  list  contains  all  the  extant  works  of  Tertallisa,  hot  he 
must  have  written  many  more,  since  Jerome  informs  us  that  many  of 
his  works  had  been  lost  even  before  his  time.  (Hieronym.  '  De  Tir. 
Dlust.,'  c  53.)  Among  his  lost  works,  of  which  the  titles  are  knows, 
besides  that  *  De  Ceosu  Animse,'  already  mentioned,  are  some  which 
were  especially  designed  to  explain  the  opinions  of  the  Montanisti, 
namely, '  De  Spe  Fidelium,'  one  of  the  earliest  workein  which  was  put 
forth  the  doctrine  now  known  as  Millennarianism,  of  the  x^^recnisl 
reign  of  Christ  on  earth  for  a  thousand  years,  and  '  De  Paradiao.*  He 
also  composed  a  defence  of  the  '  ecstasies'  of  the  Montanists  hi  six 
books,  to  which  was  added  a  seventh  against  a  certain  ApoUonios. 
His  treatise  '  De  Aaroois  Yestibus'  appears  to  have  been  lost  before 
Jerome's  time.  (See  Hieroojrm., '  Episl'  Ixiv.,  near  the  end.)  Two 
works  which  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Tertullian  are  the  *  Cannina 
Sibjllina,'  and  the  '  Acta  Perpetu8»  et  Felicitatis.* 

Tertullian  holds  one  of  the  first  places,  if  not  the  very  first,  among 
the  Latin  fathers,  for  learning  and  intellectual  power.  Even  those  to 
whom  his  peculiar  opinions  were  the  least  acceptable  have  eulogised 
him  in  the  highest  terms.  Thus  Jerome  says  ('  Epist,'  Ixz.,  sea  5), 
"  What  more  learned,  what  more  acute  than  Tertullian  f  whose 
apology  and  books  against  the  heathen  embrace  all  the  learning  of  the 
age."  Vincentius  Lirinensis  ('  Commonitor.,'  o.  24)  adjudges  to  him 
"  by  far  the  highest  place  among  the  lAtin  fathers,"  and  attributea  to 
him  "  the  most  extensive  learoing  both  in  things  divine  and  human, 
and  a  grasp  of  mind  which  comprehended  all  philosophy,  all  sects  of 
philosophers,  their  authors  and  supporters,  and  every  variety  of  histo- 
rical and  scientific  knowledge."  Erasmus  calls  him  "by  far  the  most 
learned  of.  all  the  Latin  theologians."  ('Prefat.  ad  Bilar.')  In  shorty 
the  general  judgment  of  the  orthodox  in  andent  and  miodem  ttmss 
may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Jerome :  "  His  genins  I  praise^ 
his  heresy  I  condemn "  (ejus  ingenium  laudo,  hseresin  danmo).  In 
fact,  he  appears  from  his  writings  to  have  become  acquainted  with  all 
the  leamiog  then  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  while  to 
this  he  added  the  results  of  careful  observation,  and  then  brought  sD 
his  kuowledge  to  the  support  of  the  opinions  he  embraced,  first  as  a 
Catholic  Christian  and  afterwards  as  a  Montanist  Perhaps  the  most 
striking  feature  in  his  writings  is  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  all 
the  ramifications  of  heathen  theology  and  worship,  and  the  powerful 
use  he  makes  of  this  sort  of  learning  in  his  controversies  with  the 
heretics. 

His  excellences  and  defects  are  strangely  mingled.  We  trace  the 
skill  of  the  rhetorician  in  his  forcible  reasonings  and  his  eloquent 
style,  but  he  has  also  the  rhetorician's  faults  in  arguing  often  witii 
more  sophistry  than  truth,  and  in  taking  liberties  with  language  till 
his  meaning  becomes  obscure.  His  warm  and  sealoua  temper  gives 
life  and  impressiveness  to  his  writings ;  but  its  exeess  made  him  an 
enthusiast  and  asoetic,  perhaps  we  ought  in  truth  to  say  a  fanatic  In 
his  writings  we  may  generally  see  a  striving  after  words  to  express  the 
warmth  of  his  feelings  and  the  depth  of  his  convictions,  and  the 
result  of  this  effort,  combined  with  the  rhetorical  character  of  his 
style,  is  often  to  render  his  eloquence  inflated  and  obscure.  He 
indulges  frequently  in  figures  and  hyperboles,  and  excels  in  satire  and 
irony.  His  writings  differ  greatly  both  in  argument  and  style.  His 
polemical  works  are  the  clearest,  but  not  the  most  elogsnt.  His  best 
works  are  his  Apologies  (4),  and  those  on  the  Prescription  of  the 
Heretics  (28),  on  Repentance  (14),  on  Baptism  (18),  on  Prayer  (12),  on 
Patience  (11),  and  his  address  to  Martyrs  (1). 

The  best  editions  of  Tertullian  are  those  of  Rhenanus,  lUgaltiui^ 
and  Semler.  A  full  account  of  editions  and  illustrative  works  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  excellent  small  edition  of  Tertullian  by  Leopold,  in 
Gersdorfs  '  Bibliotheca  Patrum  Ecdesiasticorum  Latinorum  Selects,' 
4  vols.  12mo,  Leips.,  1839-41,  Tauchnits. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Tertullianus,  or  Tertyllianus,  from  two 
of  whose  works  there  are  excerpts  in  the  '  Digest,'  is  this  Tertullianus. 
The  subject  is  briefly  discussed  by  Zimmem  ('  Gesohichte  dea  Rom. 
Privatrechts '),  with  references  to  other  remarks  on  this  subject.  Ter- 
tullian, in  his  theologisal  works,  shows  that  he  was  well  acquainted 
with  Roman  law. 

(The  Church  HUtories  of  Mosheim,  Keander,  and  SehrGckh ;  Baelus 
ChrisUich-It6miMCk§  Tkeologie;  Neander,  AntiffHotHcfU  Gnii  des  Terimi- 
lianutt  ^c,,  8vo,  Berlin,  1825 ;  Bishop  Kaye,  The  SedtsiatHeal  Hittwy 
of  the  Second  and  Third  Oenturiet,  illuttrated  from  tht  WrtHng$  of 
TertttUian,  8vo,  Camb.,  1826;  Miinter,  Primordia  Eedetice  Afriecmet, 
4to,  Haft).,  1829.  Other  works  on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Tertullian 
are  mentioned  in  the  Appendix  to  Leopold's  edition.) 

TERWESTEN,  AUGUSTTN,  was  bom  at  the  Hague  in  1649.  He 
became  at  about  twenty  yean  of  age  the  pupil  of  N.  Wieliog  and  W. 
Doudyns ;  before  this  time  he  had  maintained  himself  by  wondng  and 
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chMiog  for  goldsmiths.  In  1673  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  studied  I 
ohiefly  in  Venice  and  Rome,  and  Tisited  Franee  and  England;  and 
after  an  abaenoe  of  six  yean  returned  in  1678  to  the  Hague,  where  he 
distinguidied  himself  by  his  historical  and  mythological  oompoeitionB, 
sacred  and  profane,  but  his  favourite  author  was  Ovid .  He  restored  the 
Academy  of  the  Hague,  which  had  declined  to  a  Tery  ineflSdent  state ; 
and  in  1690  he  was  invited  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  afterwards 
King  of  Prussia,  to  Berlin,  and  was  appointed  his  court  painter.  He 
contributed  chiefly  to  the  establishment  of  the  Academy  of  Berlin, 
of  which  he  was  made  director.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  1711.  Ter- 
westyn  painted  wit]\  remarkable  rapidity  and  freedom ;  there  are  a 
few  etchiDgs  by  him. 

TESI,  MAURO  ANTONIO,  or,  as  he  is  sometimea  called,  after  the 
name  given  him  by  his  patron  and  admirer,  Algarotti,  II  Maurino, 
was  bom  at  Montalbano,  in  the  territory  of  Modena,  Januaiy  15, 
1780.  Though  in  poor  circumstances,  his  parents  were  so  desirous  of 
giving  him  a  good  education,  that  they  removed  for  that  purpose  to 
Bologna,  where  he  was  admitted  into  the  Scuole  Pie.  Muiifesting  a 
great  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  placed  under  Carlo  Morettini,  a  heraldry 
painter.  It  is  therefore  not  without  reason  that  Algarotti  calls  him 
self-taught,  for  though  he  afterwards  received  some  instruction  from 
an  engraver  named  Qiovanni  fVtbbri,  it  could  have  contributed  but 
little  towards  the  excellence  he  displayed  in  that  branch  of  art  which 
he  selected, — architectural  design  and  painting.  For  this  he  was 
doubtless  most  of  all  indebted,  after  his  own  talent,  to  the  instruction 
and  assistance  of  Algarotti  himself,  who  made  him  the  companion  of 
his  journeys  to  various  places,  and  treated  him  as  a  son.  The  attach- 
ment was  reciprocal ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  attentions  to  his  patron 
during  his  last  illness  at  Pisa,  that  he  fell  into  ill  health  himself  and 
died  two  years  afterwards  at  Bologna,  July  18, 1766. 

Algarotti  has  made  frequent  mention  of  Tesi  in  his  letters,  where 
he  h&a  described  many  of  his  works  at  considerable  length,  and  speaks 
both  of  them  and  him  in  terms  that  would  seem  quite  exaggerated,  if 
they  were  expreased  by  a  less  intelligent  critic,  or  were  his  praises  not 
confirmed  by  the  opinions  of  others.  The  encomium  paid  to  his 
memory  in  the  inscription  on  his  monument  in  the  church  of  St. 
Petromo,  Bologna, — "  ElegantiiB  veteiis  in  pingendo  omatu,  et  arohi- 
teetura  restitutori,'* — ^has  not  been  considered  more  than  ii  due  to  one 
who  set  an  example  of  more  refined  and  purer  taste  in  architectural 
design  and  composition.  His  productions  are  highly  esteemed,  and 
though  his  pictures  are  few,  he  left  a  great  number  of  dmvdngs,  and 
also  a  series  of  architectural  plates  engraved  by  himself. 

TESSIN.  There  are  three  eminent  Swedes  of  this  name^  father, 
8on,  and  grandson.  The  first  of  them,  Nicodemus  the  dder,  or 
NicoDSMUB  Yalentiiibon  TEsanf,  was  bom  at  Stralsund  in  1619, 
and  held  the  appointment  of  royal  or  crown  architect,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  bv  Queen  Christina  in  1645,  then  vacant  by  the 
deaUi  of  Simon  de  la  Vall^  Very  little  more  has  been  recorded  of 
him,  except  that  he  visited  Italy,  that  a  patent  of  nobility  was  granted 
to  him  in  1674  by  Charles  XL,  and  that  he  filled  the  office  of  magis- 
trate at  Stockholm.  Even  the  time  of  his  death  is  not  precisely 
stated,  but  it  appears  from  collateral  evidence  to  have  been  somewhere 
about  1688.  As  an  architect  one  of  his  chief  works  is  the  palace 
of  Diottningsholm,  begun  by  him  for  the  Queen-Dowager  Hedwig 
Eleonora  (widow  of  Charles  Oustavus),  but  completed  by  his  son. 
He  also  erected  the  royal  villa  of  Stromsholm,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Charles  Oustavus.  In  fame  he  has  been  surpassed  by  his  more 
eminent  son, 

CoDNT  NiooDKMUS  Tessin,  who  wss  bom  at  Nykoping  in  1654,  and 
had  for  one  of  his  baptismal  sponsors  the  Queen  Maria  Eleonora, 
widow  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his 
father,  expressly  with  a  view  to  his  future  profession.  As  soon  as  he 
had  completed  his  studies,  first  at  Stockholm,  afterwards  at  Upsala,  he 
was  sent  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  Italy,  whither  he  accompanied  the 
Marquis  del  Monte,  a  nobleman  in  the  service  of  Christina  of  Sweden. 
He  studied  at  Rome  under  Bernini,  and  acquired  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts  generally.  After  four  years  thus  spent,  he  visited  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  Malta,  and  again  returned  to  Rome^  at  which  place  he  received 
from  Sweden  his  appointment  aa  future  hof-arohitect  in  1689.  On  his 
retum  he  was  allowed,  by  Charles  XL,  to  prosecute  his  travels  con- 
formably with  h&B  earnest  wish  for  fiutber  improvement,  and  this 
time  he  visited  England  and  France,  in  which  latter  country  he 
remained  three  years.  On  finally  settling  in  his  native  country,  he 
received,  in  addition  to  his  former  appointment,  that  of  city-arcMtect 
to  the  magistracy  of  Stockholm.  The  destraction  of  the  royal  pdUMW 
by  fire  in  1697  afforded  him  an  opportunity  for  displaying  his  abilitv 
far  more  favourable  than  might  else  have  offered  itself;  and  of  which 
he  to  well  availed  himself  as  to  render  the  new  edifice  one  of  the 
noblest  of  its  kind  in  Europe,  though  not  what  it  would  have  been 
had  his  ideas  been  fully  carried  out  He  had  also  numerous  oppor* 
tunities  of  exhibiting  his  taste  on  a  magnificent  scale;  though  they 
were  only  of  a  temporary  nature — on  occasions  of  splendid  court 
pageants  and  festivals,  in  whidi  his  talent  for  architectural  decoration 
was  employed.  One  of  them  was  at  the  solemnisation  of  the  public 
entry  and  coronation  of  Ulrica  Eleonora,  the  wife  of  Charlea  XL,  who 
was  herself  an  artist,  and  displayed  considerable  proficiency  in  portrait- 
painting.  By  the  Queen-Dowager  Hedwig  Eleonora  he  was  employed 
not  only  to  complete  Drottniogsholm,  but  to  lay  out  the  grounds  and 
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gardens  both  there  and  at  UlriksdaL  Besides  the  cathedral  at  Calmar, 
and  Oxenstiem's  monument,  he  executed  or  designed  a  great  number 
of  other  buildixigs,  including  a  project  for  rebuilding  the  palace  at 
Copenhagen,  which  was  partiy  carried  into  effect  many  years  after  his 
death,  when  it  was  curtailed,  and  by  no  means  improved  in  other 
respects.  Elevations  of  the  original  design  were  published  by  his  son, 
under  the  title  of '  Regisd  Hafiuensis  Facies,'  &c.  In  addition  to  his 
professional  occupations,  the  count  (which  title  was  conferred  on  him  in 
1714)  was  engaged  in  many  offices  that  he  held  at  court,  and  he  took 
a  considerable  share  in  public  and  political  affairs.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  (1728)  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Lund.  Count 
Nicodemus  was  twice  married. 

Count  Charles  Gdbtatus  Tessin,  the  son  of  Count  Nicodemus  by 
his  first  marriage^  was  bom  at  Stockholm  in  1695.  Though  not  with- 
out talent  for  architecture,  which  he  had  considerably  improved  by 
travelling,  he  did  not  exercise  it  professionally,  except  in  completing 
the  palace  at  Stockholm  after  his  father's  death.  His  claim  to  celebrity 
was  of  a  very  different  kind ;  it  was  as  a  statesman  and  diplomatist  that 
he  chiefiy  distinguished  himself.  He  was  ambassador  at  the  court  of 
France  from  1789  to  1742,  and  president  of  the  chancery  from  1747  to 
1752.  As  tutor  to  the  prince- royal,  afterwards  Oustavus  III.,  he 
wrote  for  his  instruction  a  series  of  letters  on  political  and  moral 
topics,  which  were  published,  and  of  which  there  is  a  French  trans* 
lation.  Count  Oustavus  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  every  scheme  for 
the  advancement  of  his  country ;  he  did  much  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  first  established  tiie  Swedish  Academy 
for  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  1785.  Some  years  before  his  death  he 
withdrew  from  public  business  and  affairs,  and  lived  in  retirement  on 
hia  estate  at  Akeroe  in  Sudermania,  where  he  died  in  1771 ;  and  by 
his  death  the  family  became  extinct. 

TESTBLIN,  or  TBTTBLIN,  LOUIS,  was  bom  at  Paris  in  1615, 
and  was  a  pupil  of  Youet.  He  was  elected  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  French  Academy,  though  he  was  only  thirty-three  years  of 
age  at  its  establishment  in  1648.  His  presentation  picture  was  an 
hiiBtorical  portrait  of  Louis  XIV.  In  1650  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  professors  of  the  academy.  Testelin's  picture  of  the  'Resurrection 
of  Tabitha  by  St.  Paul,'  painted  in  1652,  is  considered  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  the  French  school  of  painting,  and  is  compared  with 
Le  Sueur'a  celebrated  picture  of  '  Paul  Preaching,'  and  the  '  Burning 
of  the^  Books  at  Ephesus;'  it  is  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame ;  there 
is  a  print  of  it  by  Bosse  and  Pioard  le  Remain.  There  is  another 
celebrated  picture  by  Testelin  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  the 
'Flagellation  of  St  Paul  and  Silas,'  which  was  painted  in  1655,  tbe 
year  of  his  death.  '  St.  Louis  attending  a  Sick  Man,'  in  the  Hospital 
de  la  Charity,  is  likewise  a  distinguished  work  by  Testelin.  As  he 
died  at  the  early  age  of  forty,  his  works  are  necessarily  scarce.  Le 
Bran  and  Testelin  were  warm  friends.  Testelin  had  great  theoretical 
knowledge,  and  he  and  Le  Brun  frequently  conversed  on  the  principles 
of  art  Testelin  never  was  in  Italy;  but  on  one  occasion  the  subject 
of  their  argument  was  the  comparative  merit  of  the  Roman  and 
Venetian  schools,  taking  their  abstract  characteristics  as  their  subject, 
Roman  design,  and  Venetian  colour  and  light  and  shade,  Le  Bran 
advocating  tae  Roman  and  Testelin  the  Venetian.  After  arguing  the 
whole  night  through,  Le  Brun  rose,  saying,  **  My  friend,  you  have 
charmed  me  by  your  profound  knowledge;  the  victory  is  yours; 
certaLoly  no  man  is  better  instracted  in  the  great  maxims  of  his  art" 

TE'TRICUS,  CAIUS  PESUVVIUS,  a  Roman  senator,  one  of  the 
numerous  usurpers  of  the  imperial  purple  in  the  Srd  century  a.d., 
who  are  distinguished  in  Roman  history  by  the  name  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  He  was  governor  of  Aquitania,  and,  after  the  death  of 
several  pretenders  in  Gkml,  was  made  emperor  there  in  268  by 
Victorina,  said  to  be  his  kinswoman,  and  the  widow  of  Victorinus. 
He  reigned  for  a  few  yoKn  not  unprosperously;  but  after  the  accession 
of  Aurelian,  finding  himself  unable  to  control  the  turbulent  and  liceu' 
tious  soldiery  who  sustained  his  power,  and  becoming  weary  of  their 
crimes,  he  invited  the  new  emperor  into  Gaul,  and  resigned  his  usurped 
dominion  in  the  following  manner : — ^Dreading  the  resentment  of  his 
troops  if  he  deserted  them  openly,  he  pretended  to  prepare  for  an 
engagement  near  Ch&lons  in  Champagne,  and  then  betray<Kl  his  army 
into  the  hands  of  Aurelian.  Gibbon  places  this  event  before  the  defeat 
of  Zenobia;  but  Vopiscus  (Aurelianus, '  Historia  Augusta ')  says  that 
it  took  place  subsequently.  The  triumph  of  Aurelian,  in  274,  was 
ennobled  by  the  presence  of  the  queen  of  the  East,  and  of  Tetricus 
and  his  son,  in  the  train  of  captives.  The  deposed  emperor  was 
treated  by  his  conqueror  with  every  mark  of  distinction  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  was  made  corrector  of  Lucania  according 
to  Vopiscus  and  other  writers,  or  of  all  Italy,  if  we  follow  Trebellius 
PoUio.  His  son  Tetricus,  who  had  been  made  Csesar  by  Victorina, 
met  with  not  leas  favour  than  his  father  at  the  hands  of  Aurelian,  and 
was  honoured  with  senatorial  dignity.  On  the  coins  of  Tetricus, 
which  are  extant  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  we  find  the  reading 
nip.aaFisv.TiTRiOYB.ATO,  and  also  iuf.tetbiovb.avo;  with,  on  the 
reverse^  iMF.aoLAVDtvB.AYO,  which,  as  Eckhel  ('Doct.  Vet.  Nuul') 
remarks,  would  imply  an  alliance  between  him  and  Claudius  Gothicus. 
Spon  ('MiscelL,'  274,  Lugd.,  1686)  gives  an  inscription  on  a  marble 
found  at  Rouen  with,  the  titles  of  Tetricus  more  at  length :  o.pesybio. 
TETBico.  NOBiLiBsiuo.  OABB.p.F.Avo.L,L  Coius  struck  in  the  name  of 
the  younger  Tetricus  yet  remain. 
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TEXEIUA,  or  TEXERA,  JOSEPH,  was  born  of  a  good  family  in 
Portugal,  about  the  beginniDg  of  1543.  After  dlsUngulshlDg  himself 
at  the  uDiversity,  he  entered  the  order  of  St  DomiDio  in  1565,  and 
obtained  general  respect  for  his  learning  and  virtue.  He  waa  prior  of 
the  oonvent  of  Santarem  in  1578,  when  King  Sebastian  undertook  his 
expedition  into  Africa. 

In  the  troubles  which  ensued,  Texeira  attached  himself  to  the  party 
of  Don  Antonio,  and  accompanied  that  prince  to  France  in  1581, 
where  he  went  to  solicit  assistance  against  Philip  II.  Texeira  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  in  the  beginning  of  1582,  a  compendium  of  the  history 
of  Portugal.  The  work  is  very  scarce  (it  is  described  as  a  thin  quarto 
of  70  pages),  and  appears  to  have  been  published  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  Don  Antonio's  claim  to  the  throne  of  Portugal.  The 
author  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  naval  battle  off 
Terceira  on  the  26th  of  July  1582,  and  carried  to  Lisbon,  whence  he 
contrived  to  make  his  escape  and  rejoin  Don  Antonio.  Duard  Nonius 
k  Leone,  a  converted  Jew,  employed  by  Philip  II.  to  refute  the  *  Com- 
pendium of  Portuguese  History,'  asserts  that  Texeira,  while  a  prisoner 
at  Lisbon,  denied  to  him  that  he  was  the  author. 

The  partisans  of  the  Lt  ague  having  obliged  pon  Antonio  to  quit 
Paris,  Texeira  accompanied  him  as  his  confessor,  first  to  Bretagne,  and 
in  1586  to  England.  In  1588,  having  returned  to  France,  he  was 
introduced  to  Henri  III.  and  the  queen-mother:  the  former  appointed 
him  a  court  chaplain;  the  latter  despatched  him  on  a  confidential 
minion  to  Lyon,  then  in  the  possession  of  the  League,  believing  that 
a  Donunican  friar  was  unlikely  to  be  suspected  of  being  an  agent  of 
tho  court.  Texeira  remained  at  Lyon  from  July  1588  to  January  1589. 
During  this  interval  he  prepared  for  publication  a  reply  to  the  at^k 
upon  his  History  by  Nonius  \i  Leone.  This  pamphlet,  or  some  indis- 
creet  expressions  in  conversation,  having  given  umbrage  to  the 
Leaguers,  he  was  obliged  to  fiy ;  the  papers  left  in  his  cell  were 
seized,  and  the  whole  impression  of  bis  pamphlet  (with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  copies)  destroyed.  He  rejoined  Henri  III.  at  Toiirs,  and 
after  the  murder  of  that  prince,  in  August  1589,  was  continued  in  his 
ofifice  of  court-chaplain  by  Henri  IV.,  to  whose  service  he  attached 
himseK  After  the  entry  of  Henri  into  Paris,  Don  Antonio  was 
enabled  to  return  to  that  city,  and  Texeira  appears  to  have  resumed 
his  office  of  confessor.  In  March  1595  he  published  a  new  edition  of 
the  work  which  had  been  destroyed  at  Lyon ;  but  his  labour  was  in 
vain,  for  he  was  called,  in  the  August  following,  to  perform  the  last 
service  of  his  church  to  the  prince  whose  cause  he  had  advocated  with 
such  fidelity. 

In  1596  Texeira  was  a  witness  of  the  public  abjuration  of  Calvinism 
by  the  dowager-princess  of  Condd  at  Kouen.  The  Papal  legate  selected 
him  to  instruct  and  confirm  the  princess  in  her  new  faith ;  and  from 
that  time  till  his  death  he  continued  attached  to  the  service  of  the 
house  of  Cond^.  This  engagement  left  him  pretty  much  the  command 
of  his  own  time,  and  he  employed  it  principally  in  his  favourite  study 
of  genealogy.  A  list  of  his  published  works  will  be  found  at  the  end 
of  this  article :  here  it  is  only  necessary  to  remark  that  to  the  second 
edition  of  his  '  Genealogy  of  the  House  of  Cond^,'  published  in  169d, 
he  added  an  account  of  the  public  ceremonial  of  the  priQcess's  re* 
conciliation  with  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 

In  1601  he  published  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Don  Sebas- 
tian, '  from  his  expedition  into  Africa  in  1578,  till  the  6th  of  January 
of  this  present  year  1601.'  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  this 
work;  but  the  following  passage  from  Etoile'a  'Journal  of  the  Reign 
of  Henry  IV.'  throws  some  light  upon  the  expression  quoted  from  its 
title-page: — "Friday,  the  1st  of  June,  1601,  comes  the  intelUgence 
that  the  false  or  true  Don  Sebastian  (for  as  yet  one  knows  not  whioh  to 
call  him)  has  been  sent  to  the  galleys  by  order  of  the  viceroy  of 
Naples. . . .  The  Portuguese  maintain  that  he  is  the  true  Don  Sebaa* 
tian :  they  have  solicited  various  courts  to  obtain  his  liberty,  and 
published  several  works  in  his  favour.  Among  others  Joseph  Tezeiray 
a  Dominican,  has  undertaken  several  journeys  to  Bavaria,  England, 
Venice,  and  Rome,  where  he  has  disseminated  his  writings ;  and  finally, 
he  has  caused  to  be  printed  at  Paris  a  collection  of  prophecies  current 
among  the  Portuguese,  which  foretold  ail  that  has  happened  to  their 
king  Sebastian."  That  Texeira,  whose  writings  show  him  to  have 
been  an  accomplished  scholar,  whose  confidential  employment  by 
Catherine  de'  Medici  is  a  strong  testimony  in  favour  of  his  abiUties, 
and  whose  high  moral  character  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  should 
have  believed  the  individual  here  mentioned  to  have  been  the  real 
Don  Sebastian,  appears  upon  first  thoughts  a  strong  testimony  in  his 
favour.  But  L'Ltoile's  account  of  the  nature  of  the  book  weakens  the 
presumption,  and  Texeira's  inveteracy  against  the  Spaniards  renders  it 
probable  that  the  account  is  correct.  He  is  said  to  have  decUired 
from  the  pulpit,  when  preaching  on  the  duty  of  loving  one's  neighbour, 
that  "  we  are  bound  to  love  all  men,  of  whateveif  relij^n,  seot^  or 
nation — even  Castilians." 

Texeira  died  in  the  convent  of  the  Jacobins  at  Paris,  on  the  29th  or 
30th  of  June  1604.  L'Ktoile,  who  mentions  bis  death,  says,  **  He  has 
just  returned  from  England,  whither  he  had  been  sent  faj  the  kin^ 
who  gave  him  a  hundred  crowns  for  the  expenses  of  the  joumey« 
While  there  he  had  seen  the  king  of  England,  to  whom  he  presented 
his  *  Genealogy'  which  he  had  compiled,  and  wfaidi  waa  well  received. 
He  was  on  the  eve  of  returning  to  England  when  he  was  taken  iU." 


Texeira's  frequent  visits  to  England,  both  in  the  Ume  of  EUaabeth 
and  James,  gave  rise  to  sospioions  of  his  attachment  to  the  Romish 
Church.  For  these  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  reasonable 
ground ;  he  was  opposed  to  the  ultra-Romanist  party  of  the  League 
m  France,  because  it  was  allied  with  Philip  II.,  but  hia  religious 
opinions  never  appear  to  have  varied. 

The  published  works  of  Texeira  are — 1.  'De  PortugeUiso  Orto, 
Regni  Initiis,  denique  de  Rebus  ^  Regibus  universoque  regno  prseclare 
gestis  Compendium,'  Parisiis,  1582,  in  4 to,  77  pp.,  very  rare  ;  2. '  De 
Eleotionis  Jure  quod  competit  viris  Portugallensibus  in  augarandia 
Buis  Regibus  ao  Prineipibus.'  Parisiis,  8vo,  1590 :  this  is  a  repzint  of 
the  answer  to  Nonius  k  Leone,  printed  and  destroyed  at  Lyon  in 
1589  :  a  third  edition  waa  published  at  Paris  m  1595,  with  the  title, 
'  Speculum  Tyrannidis  Philippi,  Regis  Castillie,  in  usurpanda  Porta- 
gallia;'  3. '  Exegesis  Genealogica,  sive  Explicatio  Arboria  Qentilitia 
in victissimi  ao  potentissimi  Galliarum  regis  Henrici  ejus  nominialV.' 
This  work  was  published  at  Tours  in  1590;  at  Leyden,  with  additions, 
in  1592 ;  again  at  Leyden  in  1617,  with  the  title,  '  Stemmate  Franeias 
item  Navarne  Regum  k  prima  utriusque  GentiB  Origine;'  all  the  three 
editions  are  in  4to. ;  4.  '  Explicatio  Genealogiao  Henrici  IL  Conden 
Principis,'  Paris,  1596.  An  edition  in  4to,  and  another  in  8to,  and  a 
translation  into  French  by  Jean  de  Montlyard,  all  appeared  in  the 
same  year.  To  the  edition  of  1593  waa  appended  '  Narratio  in  qua 
tractatur  de  Apparitione,  Abjuratione,  Conversione,  et  Synaxi  lllustrie- 
sima)  Principis  Charlott»  Catharine  TrimoUiae,  Principissad  Condeae;' 
5.  '  De  Flammula,  seu  Vexillo  S.  Dionysii,  vel  de  OrimphU  aut  Anri- 
flamma  Tractatus,'  Paris,  8vo,  1598;  6.  'Adventure  admirable  par 
devers  toutes  autres  des  Si^cles  passes  et  prints,  qui  contient  un 
Discoura  touchant  lea  Sueo^  du  Roi  de  Portugal,  D.  Sebastian,  depots 
son  voyage  d'Afrique,  auquel  il  se  perdit  en  la  bataille  qu'il  eat  centre 
les  InfidMes  en  1578,  jusqu'au  6  de  Janvier  pr^ent,  an  1601 ;'  traduit 
du  Castillao,  8vo,  Paris. 

(This  sketch  has  been  compiled  firom  the  dictionaries  of  Bayle  and 
Moreri,  and  Nioolaus  Antonius;  from  the  Prefaces  to  Texeira's 
*  Genealogy  of  Henry  IV.'  and  his  reply  to  Nonius  Ik  Leone ;  and  from 
Pierre  de  I'Etoile's  'Journal  of  the  Roign  of  Henry  IV.,'  voL  iL,  pp. 
559-61,  and  vol  iii,  pp.  194-6,  edition  published  at  the  Hague  in  1761, 
in  4  vols.  8vo.) 

TEXEIRA,  or  TEXERA,  PEDRO,  a  native  of  Portugal,  one  of 
the  earliest  oultivators  of  modem  Persian  literature.  The  plaoe  and 
date  of  his  birth  and  death  are  alike  unknown.  The  author  of  the 
notice  of  his  life  in  the  *  Biographie  Uuiverselle,'  says  that  he  was 
bom  m  1570,  but  does  not  mention  the  authority  on  which  he  makes 
the  statements  Cotolendi,  who  translated  Texeura's  work  into  French, 
states  that  his  author,  "  instigated  by  a  vehement  desire  to  beoome 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  Persia,  passed  several  years  in  that 
country,  and  having  made  himself  perfectly  master  of  the  language, 
devoted  himsell^  by  the  advice  of  some  able  and  enlightened  Pendens, 
to  the  study  of  Mirkhond."  Texeira  himself  has  informed  us  that 
being  at  Malacca,  in  the  beginning  of  1600,  he  embarked  in  the  month 
of  May  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  whence  he  took  shipping  for 
Mexico,  and  ultimately  arrived  at  Lisbon  on  the  20th  of  October 
1601.  His  correspondents  in  the  East  having  failed  to  transmit  to 
him  some  money  which  he  had  left  in  their  change,  he  waa  obliged 
to  undertake  a  voyage  to  Goa  to  recover  it.  Disgusted  with  the  sea, 
he  resolved  to  return  overland ;  and  having  in  pursuance  of  his  deter- 
mioation  sailed  from  Goa,  on  the  9th  of  Februazy  1604,  and  arrived 
at  Basrah  on  the  6th  of  August  (being  detained  some  time  at  Onnuz),  ho 
travelled  by  way  of  Meshed- All  to  Baghdad,  and  thenoe  to  Anna,  Aleppo, 
and  Soauderoon,  where  he  took  ahipping  for  Venica  After  a  short  stay 
in  that  city,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy,  crossed  the  Alps  into  France, 
and  then  retired  to  Antwerp,  where  he  spent  his  time  in  compiling  a 
book,  whioh  he  published  in  1610.  After  that  event  we  again  lose 
sight  of  him  entirely. 

His  work,  the  first  book  of  which,  we  are  told  by  Antonio  de  Leon 
Pinelo,  was  composed  in  Portuguese,  bnt  translated  into  Spanish,  and 
the  rest  written  in  that  language  with  a  view  to  publication,  is  entitled, 
'  Relacion  de  los  Reyes  de  Persia  y  Ormux:  Viagi  de  la  India  Oriental 
hasta  Italia  per  Tierra  el  a&o  de  1604,'  Antwerp,  1610.  (N.  Antonio 
says  it  was  published  in  4to ;  Antonio  de  Leon  says  it  was  publi^ed 
in  8vo.)  It  consists  of  three  parts :  the  first  is  a  histoxy  of  the  kings 
of  Persia,  compiled  from  Mirkhond  with  a  brief  continuation,  down  to 
the  age  of  the  compiler;  the  seoond  is  an  abridgment  of  the  history 
of  Oimus,  by  Turan-shah,  one  of  the  kings  of  that  district  (a  work 
which  appears  to  be  known  in  Europe  only  from  Texeira's  abstract), 
also  with  a  continuation ;  the  third,  an  account  of  Texeira's  overland 
journey  from  India  to  Europe.  Alfonso  Laser  translated  the  work 
into  Italian,  and  inserted  it  in  his  *  Orbe  Universal '  the  same  year  in 
which  it  was  published ;  Sohikhart,  in  his  '  Tarich,  sea  Series  Kegum 
Persife,'  published  at  Tubingen  in  1628,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms 
of  Texeira's  learning  and  diligenoe ;  Van  Laet  appended  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  Texeira's  Itinerary  from  Ormuz  to  Basrah  and  Baghdad  to 
his  'Persia,'  published  at  Leyden  in  1683;  Cotolendi  published  a 
French  translation  of  the  entire  book  at  Paris  in  1681,  whioh  the 
writer  in  the  '  Biographie  Universelle '  justly  characterises  as  **  asses 
manvaise."  In  short,  down  to  the  time  of  Tavemier  and  Chantin, 
Texeira  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  prindpal  authority 
retpeoting  Persia.    The  historical  part  of  hie  work  ia  now  of  little 
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importance,  bat  hiB  Toyage  up  the  Persian  Qvlt,  and  his  route  from 
Baanih  to  Meahed-Ali,  B^hdad,  Anna,  Aleppo,  and  Soanderoon,  may 
atill  be  studied  with  advantage^ 

Antonio  and  Leon  Pinelo  mention  a  book  entitled  *  Naufragio  de 
Jorge  Albuquerque  e  Prosopopeia  a  leu  looror/  published  at  LiBbon 
in  1601,  by  a  Peter  Texeira,  but  do  not  identify  him  with  our  author. 
A  '  CertlBcaoion  del  Diacubrimiento  de  el  Marafion,'  by  a  Pedro 
Texeyra,  '  Capitan  Maior  del  Parft,'  ie  appended  to  the  account  of  the 
dieoovery  of  that  river,  published  at  Madrid  in  1641,  by  ChristoYal  de 
Acufia :  this  was  apparently  a  different  person.  A  third  geographer 
of  the  name  of  Pedro  Texeira  is  mentioned  by  Antonio  as  Sdwe  at 
Madrid  a  few  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  dictionary 
(1672) :  this  one  oompiled  a  map  of  Portugal  and  a  'Descripcion  de  la 
Costa  de  Espafia/  neither  of  wUch  appear  to  have  been  published. 

( Voyages  de  Texeira,  ou  VHistoire  des  Bois  de  Perse,  traduite  d'Bs- 
pagnol  en  Fran^aise,  &  Paris,  12mo,  1681;  Epitome  de  la  BibUtAheca 
Oriental  y  Occidental^  Na^Uica  y  Oeografica^  de  Don  Antonio  de  Leon 
Pinelo,  en  Madrid,  foL,  1738 ;  Bibliotheca  Hitpana  Nova^  Auotore  D. 
Nicolao  Antonio,  recognita,  emendata,  et  aucta,  Matriti,  foL,  1788 : 
Tarich :  A.  e.  Series  Regum  Persies  cib  Ardschir'Bahekan,  wque  ad 
Jazdigerdem,  a  Chalifiiiis  expulsum,  authore  Wilhelmo  Scbikard, 
Tubiogse,  4to,  1628;  Persic^  seu  Regni  Persici  Status,  Variaque  Itinera 
in  cUqueper  Persiam,  Lugd.  Batav.,  24mo,  16S8.) 

TEZKL,  or  TETZEL,  JOHAKN,  a  Dominican  monk,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  16th  and  the  beginning  of  the  16tli  century. 
His  name  would  have  been  foigotten  but  for  the  scandalous  manner 
in  which  he  carried  on  the  tn^o  in  indulgences,  which  roused  the 
indignation  of  the  better  part  of  his  contemporaries,  and  thus  led  to 
the  reformation  in  Germany.  He  was  a  native  of  Leipzig,  where  he 
studied  theology,  and  afterwards  entered  the  order  of  the  Dominicans 
in  the  Pauliner  Kloster.  In  the  year  1502  the  pope  appointed  him 
preacher  of  indulgences  for  Qermany.  He  converted  this  office  into  a 
most  lucrative  traffic,  and  is  said  to  have  made  use  of  the  basest 
means  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  money.  His  conduct  too  was  so 
bad,  that  he  was  condemned  at  Inspruck  to  be  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and 
to  be  drowned,  having  been  convicted  of  adultery.  But  the  inter- 
ference  of  his  superiors  caused  the  sentence  to  be  changed  into 
imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  accordingly  conveyed  to  Leipzig,  and 
confined  in  a  tower  which  stood  in  that  city  near  the  Orimmagate 
(Orimmaer-Thor)  until  the  year  1884,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  He 
had  however  not  been  imprisoned  long  before  he  was  set  at  liberty  at 
the  request  of  Albert,  archbishop  of  Mainz,  and  other  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.  Tezel  now  made  a  pilgrimi^e  to  Home,  and  acted  the 
part  of  a  penitent  so  well,  that  Pope  Leo  X.  not  only  absolved  him  of 
hiB  sins,  but  appointed  him  commissarius  apostolicus  in  Germany,  in 
addition  to  which  the  archbishop  of  Mainz  made  him  '  inquisitor 
hsreticss  pravitatis.'  In  his  capacity  of  papal  commissary  he  now 
carried  on  his  traffic  in  indulgences  more  impudently  than  ever.  He 
traversed  Saxony  in  an  open  carriage,  accompanied  by  attendants,  and 
carrying  with  him  two  chests,  one  of  which  contained  the  indulgences, 
and  the  other  the  money  raised  from  their  sale.  This  latter  chest  is 
said  to  have  had  the  following  inscription  : — 

**  Sobald  das  geld  im  kastan  kliagt, 
Scbald  die  aeel*  gen  bimmel  springt. 

(8o  Kxm  aa  the  gold  In  the  eheat  rings. 
So  aoon  the  aoal  to  heaven  apringa.) 

His  reputation  for  sanctity  had  become  so  great,  that  in  several 
places  the  population  of  towns  met  him  in  solemn  procession,  and  this 
entry  was  accompanied  with  the  ringing  of  the  church-bells.  He  sold 
indidgences  for  all  crimes,  murder,  perjuzy,  adultery,  and  not  only  for 
crimes  already  committed,  but  also  for  Uiose  which  a  person  might 
commit  At  last,  in  the  year  1517,  Luther  openly  opposed  him,  in 
the  celebrated  theses  which  he  fixed  on  the  chuxxsh-door  of  Wittemberg. 
Tezel  made  a  reply  in  another  set  of  theses,  which  however  were 
immediately  burnt  by  the  students  in  the  market-place  of  Wittem- 
berg. Tezel  seems  to  have  acted  contrary  to  the  intention  of  his 
superiors,  and  to  have  gone  beyond  his  instructions,  for  Karl  von 
Miltitz,  who  was  sent  by  the  pope  to  settle  the  disputes  which  had 
arisen  out  of  his  conduct,  reprimanded  him  severely.  In  the  year 
1518  however  Tezel,  notwithstanding  all  this,  obtained  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  at  Frankfurt  on  the  Oder.  After  this  event,  he 
returned  to  Leipzig  to  his  convent,  where  he  died,  August  7,  1519,  of 
the  plague,  shortly  after  the  celebrated  theological  disputation  of  Eck 
and  Karlstadi  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  his  convent  (the 
present  chapel  of  the  university) ;  but  there  is  now  no  trace  of  his 
grave,  as  that  part  of  the  church  which  contained  hia  remains  was 
pulled  down  in  the  17th  century  to  make  room  for  some  fortifications. 
Compare  P.  Melanchthonius,  Bistoria  Vita  M.  Lutheri,  i.  p.  153^  ^a ; 
Gieseler,  Leftrbuch  der  neuem  Kirchengeschichte,  voL  ilL  p.  20; 
Loscher,  VolUtandige  Beformations-Acta,  ii.  p.  324;  and  more  espe- 
cially Hechtius,  Vita  Tezelii, 

THAARUP,  THOMAS,  a  Danish  poet  and  dramatist,  highly 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen  as  one  of  the  classics  in  their  literature, 
was  the  son  of  an  ironmonger  at  Copenhagen.  He  was  born  21st 
August  1749,  the  very  same  day  as  Edward  Storm,  another  poet. 
This  coincidence  would  hardly  deserve  notice,  if  something  of  the 
^Euirvellous  had  not  been  founded  upon  it^  it  being  said  that  Thaarup's 


mother  dreamed  that  the  wife  of  a  (dergyman  at  Guldbransdalen 
was  delivered  just  at  the  same  time  of  a  son,  who  would  be  the  rival 
of  her  own.  If  not  great,  both  of  them  were  popular  and  national 
poets  ;  and  though  neither  very  numerous  nor  of  very  great  extent^ 
their  productions,  especially  their  lyric  pieces,  earned  for  them  a  repu- 
tation which  does  not  always  fall  to  the  lot  of  writers  of  more  ambition 
and  of  higher  pretension.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  with 
regard  to  Thaarup,  whose  three  little  musical  dramas,  '  Hostgildet^' 
'Peters  Bryllup,'  and  ' Hiemkomsten,'  are  esteemed  chefsd'oeuvre  of 
their  kind,  and  the  songs  and  airs  were  known  by  heart  by  every  one, 
and  repeated  over  all  Denmark.  Their  celebrity  was  not  at  all  less 
than  that  of  the  *  Beggars'  Opera  *  in  this  country.  Thaainip  suc- 
ceeded Storm  as  one  of  the  directors  of  the  theatre  at  Copenhagen,  in 
whioh  situation  he  remained  till  1800.  But  though  he  survived  Storm 
a  full  quarter  of  a  century,  Thaarup's  literary  life  did  not  extend  much 
beyond  that  of  Storm.  If  he  did  not  entirely  lay  a^ide  his  pen  at  the 
oommeneement  of  the  present  century,  all  the  productions  by  which 
he  will  be  remembered  had  appeared  in  the  preceding  one.  He  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Copenhagen,  where  he  died  ou  the  11th  of  July, 
1821.    Some  of  his  hymns  have  been  translated  iuUi  German  by  Voss. 

THA'i>£:r,  BEK  KORKAH,  an  eminent  physician,  philosopher, 
and  geometrician,  whose  complete  names,  as  given  by  Ibn  Abi 
'Ossaibiah  (<  Pontes  Rehttionum  de  Classibus  Medicorum,'  cap.  10,  §  3), 
were  Abti  '1-Hasan  Thibet  Ben  Korrah.  He  was  bom  at  Harrdn  in 
Mesopotamia,  a.h.  221  (a«d.  835-6),  where  he  at  first  followed  the 
business  of  a  money-changer ;  he  afterwards  however  went  to  Baghdad 
to  pursue  his  studies,  which  he  carried  on  with  so  much  zeal  that  he 
beoame  one  of  the  most  celebrated  literary  and  scientific  men  of  his 
age.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabians,  but  got  entangled  in 
some  religious  disputes,  and  was  expelled  from  their  communion.  In 
consequence  of  this  he  left  Harrdn,  where  he  had  been  residing  for 
some  time,  and  went  to  Baghdad  with  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Mohammed  Ben  Mtisa.  There  he  lived  in  his  house,  and  was  iotro- 
duoed  by  him  to  Mo*tadhed  BiUah,  sixteenth  of  the  'Abbaside  Khalifa 
(A.H.  279-289,  A.D.  892-902),  who  appointed  him  one  of  his  astrologers, 
and  ever  afterwards,  on  account  of  his  acquirements  and  hia  pleading 
manners,  continued  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  with  him.  He  died  on 
the  26th  of  Safar,  a.h.  288  (February  18,  a.d.  901),  aged  sixty-seven 
lunar,  or  sixty-five  solar  years.  His  sons  Sendn  and  Ibrahim,  and 
their  descendants,  practised  physio  with  much  reputation  at  Baghdad 
for  more  than  a  century  after  his  death.  Thibet  himself  appears  to 
have  been  a  very  learned  man,  and  also  a  good  practical  physician,  as 
he  tells  a  story  of  the  way  in  which  he  restored  to  life  a  man  that  was 
supposed  to  be  dead.  (Casiri, '  Biblioth.  Arabico-Hlsp.  Escur.,'  tom.  i. 
p.  889.)  He  was  also  a  very  voluminous  author,  as  the  bare  titles 
of  his  works,  as  given  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  'Arabica 
Philosophorum  Bibliotheca,'  take  up  about  two  foUo  pages  in  Casiri's 
Catalogue.  They  consist  of  mathematical,  medical,  and  zoological 
treatises,  written  in  Arabic,  besides  translations  into  that  language  of 
several  of  the  woriu  of  Galen,  Ptolemy,  Autolycus,  Euclid,  &a  He 
wrote  also  several  in  Syriac,  on  the  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
the  Sabians ;  but  none  either  of  these  or  his  Arabic  works  have  (aa  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware)  been  published  or  translated,  though  several  of 
them  still  exist  in  manuscript  in  some  of  the  European  libraries. 
(Wustenfeld,  Oeschichte  der  Arabischen  Aerzle  ;  Casiri,  loco  cit.  ;  Kicoll 
and  Pueey,  Gated.  MSS.  Arab.  BibliotK  BodL,  pp.  257,  295;  De  Rossi, 
Dizion.  Stor.  degli  Autori  Arahi,) 

THA'BET  BEK  SENA'N,  the  grandson  of  the  preceding,  whose 
names  are  given  by  Ibn  Abi  'Ossaibkih  ('  Foutes  Relation um  do  Clabsi- 
bus  Medicorum,'  cap.  10,  §  5)  as  Abd  'l-Hasan  Thdbet  Ben  Sendn  Ben 
Thibet  Ben  Korrah.  He  was  celebrated,  like  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  as  a  physician,  philosopher,  and  mathematician*  and  was 
superintendent  of  the  hospital  at  Baghdad  duriug  the  reign  of  Al- 
Motteia,  the  twenty-third  of  the  'Abbaside  kalife,  ▲.H.  334-363  (a.d. 
946-974).  He  expounded  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen ;  but 
his  principal  work  appears  to  have  been  a  History  of  his  Own  Times, 
from  the  year  a.h.  290  (a.d.  903)  to  the  year  of  his  own  death,  a.h.  3G3 
(A.D.  973-74),  which  is  highly  praised  by  Abd  '1-Faraj  {*  Hist.  Compend. 
Dynast,'  p.  208),  and  was  continued  after  his  death  by  his  nephew 
Hel(U,  and  by  other  writers.  Dr.  Sprenger,  in  the  notes  to  his  traniJa- 
tion  of  £1-Mas'tidi's  '  Meadows  of  Gold  and  Mines  of  Gems,'  voL  i.,  p. 
24,  8vo,  London,  1841,  corrects  an  anachronism  of  Haji  Khalfa,  who 
ascribes  this  work  to  his  grandfather  Thdbet  Ben  Korrah.  (Wiisteu- 
feld,  Oeschichte  der  ArabiscJicn  Acrtze;  Ausemani,  Biblioth.  Orient., 
vol  ii.,  p.  317.) 

THACKERAY,  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE,  English  novelist  and 
essayist,  was  bom,  in  1811,  at  Calcutta.  Hia  father,  the  aon  of  tho 
Rev.  Richard  Thackeray,  of  Hadley,  in  MiJdl  sex,  was  of  au  old 
Yorkshire  family,  and  held  a  situation  in  the  Eu£t  India  Company's 
civil  service;  his  mother,  who  still  (1857)  liveit,  is,  we  believe,  of 
Welsh  descent.  Mr.  Thackeray  was  educated  at  Cambridge  about  tho 
same  time  as  the  poet  Tennyson,  the  late  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  others 
since  distinguished  in  various  walks ;  but  he  left  the  university  without 
taking  a  degree.  He  inherited  a  good  fortune  on  coming  of  age ;  and 
his  intention  at  first  was  to  be  an  artist.  In  the  course  of  his  educa- 
tion for  this  profession  he  visited  Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent 
in  his  youth ;  and  in  Mr.  Lewis's  '  Life  of  Gothe '  is  a  very  interesting 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Thackeray  to  the  author,  in  which  he  gives  an 
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account  of  his  residence  for  a  time,  with  other  young  Englishmen,  at 
Weimar,  and  of  his  reminiscences  of  Qothe,  with  some  of  the  members 
of  whose  family  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy.  Recollections  of  his  young 
artist-life  are  also  to  be  found  interwoven  into  his  fictions ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  the  admirable  illustrations  executed  by  his  own 
pencil  for  many  of  his  writings,  he  has  not  given  the  world  the  means 
of  judging  what  success  he  might  have  attained  had  he  continued  his 
devotion  to  art  as  a  profession.    It  seems  to  have  been  between  his 
twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  years  that  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming 
an  artist  and  adopted  the  life  of  a  man  of  letters.    Although  from  the 
very  first  he  exhibited  those  peculiar  faculties  as  a  writer  which  have 
latterly  secured  him  his  exti'aordinary  reputation  and  influence,  his 
progress  towards  popularity,  or  even  towards  general  recognition,  was 
slow.    He  is  said  to  have  written  for  the  '  Times '  during  the  editor* 
ship  of  Barnes ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was  connected  with  other 
London  journals  at  diflferent  periods.    It  was  in  '  Fraeer^s  Magazine ' 
however,  that  he  worked  his  way  into  the  esteem  of  those  who  were 
capable  of  discerning  an  original  talent  in  brief  magazine  papers,  and 
of  inferring  what  it  could  accomplish  when  exercised  on  a  large  scale. 
Under  the  characteristio  pseudonym  of  Michael  Angelo  Titmarsh,  he 
wrote,  for  a  series  of  years,  tales,  essays,  and  sketches  for  this  maga- 
zine, all  distinguished  by  shrewd  observation,  exquisite  style,  and  the 
play  of  keen  wit  and  delicate  irony  over  a  hard  and  subtle  philosophic 
meaning.    His  first  separate  publications,  also  under  the  name  of 
Michael  Angelo  Titmareh,  were  '  The  Paris  Sketch-Book,'  in  2  vols.,  in 
1840,  and  '  The  Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon,  in  Three  Letters  to  Miss 
Smith  of  London,'  and  '  The  Chronicle  of  the  Drum,'  published  toge- 
ther, in  1841.    Neither  these  nor  the  'Irish  Sketch-Book,'  in  2  vols., 
1843,  had  any  success  with  the  public      Here  and  there  however, 
individuals  of  deeper  insight  were  noting  the  appearance  of  the  new 
author  as  one  who  was  sure  at  last  to  be  recognised  as  one  of  the 
higher  English  humorists;   and  among  these  critics  was  the   late 
Jolin  Sterling,  who,  as  early  as  1841,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
story  called  'The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,*  then  being  published  in 
'  Fraser,'  did  justice  to  the  author's  genius  and  predicted  his  being 
better  known  (see  Carlyle'e  'Life  of  Sterling').     What  perhaps  accel- 
erated Mr.  Thackeray's  progress  towards  recognition  was  his  becoming 
a  contributor  to  '  Punch.'    His  first  papers  there  were  those  bearing 
the  signature  of  The  Fat  Contributor ;    and  these  were  followed 
by  others,  characterised  by  wit  and  satire  of  the  finest  and  purest 
vein,  and  some  of  which — such  as  'Jeames's  Diary 'and  'The  Snob 
Papers' — attained  an  independent  reputation  and  greatly  enhanced 
the  character  of  the  periodical  in  which  they  appeared.    Not  a  few  of 
his  contributions  to  '  Punch '  were  in  verse.    Meanwhile,  Mr.  Thackeray 
was  publishiDg  also,  in  a  separate  form,  both  new  works  and  reprints. 
In   1846  appeared  his  'Notes  of  a  Journey  from  Comhillto  Qrand 
Cairo  by  way  of  Lisbon,  Athens,  Constantinople,  and  Jerusalem,  by 
M.  A.  Titmarsh '  (these  '  notes '  being  the  result  of  an  actual  journey 
undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  hie  health);  in  1847,  he  published  a 
short  Chridtmas- Book,  called  'Mrs.  Perkins's  Ball;'  and  at  the  same 
time  (184C-48)  he  was  writing  and  publishing  in  monthly  numbers, 
after  the  faahion  of  which  Dickens  had  set  the  example,  his  celebrated 
'Vanity  Fair :  a  Novel  without  a  Hero:  with  illustrations  on  steel  and 
wood  by  the  author.'    At  the  time  when  the  first  few  numbers  of  this 
novel  were  appearing,  Mr.  Thackeray's  name  waa  still  scarcely  known 
to  the  general  public ;  but  before  the  novel  was  finished,  it  was  widely 
diffused,  and  then  began  that  association  of  the  names  of  Thaokerfiy 
and  Dickens  as  the  two  rival  novelists  of  the  day,  and  that  discussion 
in  literary  circles  of  the  relative  merits  of  their  respective  styles  and 
methods,  which  has  continued  ever  since.     Mr.  Thackeray  however 
had  still  much  to  do  to  make  up  his  leeway  in  respect  of  quantity,  as  com- 
pared with  his  distioguished  contemporary  whose  career  of  &me  had 
begun  so  much  earlier  in  life.  'Our  Street,'  a  little  volume  of  the  Christ- 
mas kind,  appeared  in  1 848,  and  *  Doctor  Birch  and  his  Young  Friends,' 
a  volume  of  the  same  kind,  in  1849 ;  in  which  latter  year  appeared  a 
reprint  of  '  The  History  of  Samuel  Titmarsh  and  the  Qreat  Hoggarty 
Diamond.'    In  this  year  also  was  begun  'The  History  of  Pendennis; 
his  fortunes  and  misfortunes,  his  friends  and  his  greatest  enemy,  with 
illustrations  by  the  author.'     This,  the  second  of  Mr.  Thackeray's 
serial  fictions,  was  concluded  in  1850;  and  in  the  same  year  was 
published  the    Christmas  book    entitled  'Rebecca  and  Rowena,  a 
Romance  upon  Romance^'  being  a  mock  continuation  in  the  Thackeray 
spirit  of  Scott's  novel  of  Ivanhoe.    Next  year  appeared  '  The  Kickle- 
burys  on  the  Rhine,'  on  the  publication  of  which  a  critic  in  the  'Times ' 
took  the  opportunity  of  repeating  against  Mr.  Thackeray  the  charges 
already  common  in  the  critical  world,  that  he  delighted  in  representing 
the  ugly  side  of  human  nature  and  seemed  sceptical  of  the  existence 
of  amiability  or  real  virtue  in  the  world.    This  drew  forth  from  Mr. 
Thackeray  a  very  pungent  reply  in  the  form  of  an  '  Essay  on  Thunder 
and  Small  Beer,'  prefixed  to  the  second  edition  of  the  sketch  in 
question.    Perhaps  a  more  efficient  answer  to  the  charges  above 
indicated  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Thackeray  in  his  '  History  of  Henry 
Esmond,  Esq.,  written  by  himself'  published,  not  seriidly,  but  entire 
in  three  volumes,  in  1852.    This  beautiful  and  very  peculiar  novel, 
though  deficient  in  some  of  the  elements  of  popular  interest,  gave  a 
new  idea  of  the  author^s  powers  of  conception  and  style.    The  scene 
being  laid  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Addison,  Steele,  and  other  wits 
of  the  time  being  introduced  as  characters,  the  author  had  been  obliged| 


in  preparing  the  novel,  to  make  the  social  manners  and  the  conapiooona 
men  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  a  subject  of  historical  study;  and  out  of 
these  researches  arose  his  'Lectures  on  the  English  Humorists  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,'  which  were  first  delivered  in  Willis's  Booma^  in 
London,  before  a  very  brilliant  audience  in  the  summer  of  1851,  after- 
wards in  the  provinces,  and  finally  in  America,  where  the  author 
spent  some  months  for  the  purpose,  and  was  veiy  heartily  received. 
The  '  Lectures '  were  publiBhed  in  1858.  Mr.  Thackeray's  subaequent 
publications  have  been  his  third  serial  work  of  fiction,  '  The  New- 
comes,'  and  '  The  Rose  and  the  Ring,  or  the  History  of  Prince  (Hglio 
and  Prince  Bulbo,'  1855.  Within  the  last  two  years,  also,  a  repobUoa- 
tion  of  his  '  Miscellanies,'  from  '  Punch,*  '  Fraser^a  Magazine,'  &a,  has 
been  in  progress ;  and  now  that  his  fame  as  an  author  is  fixed,  these 
papers  are  read  with  avidity.  Mr.  Thackeray's  last  literary  appearaDce 
has  been  in  his  lectures  on  '  The  Four  Qeoiges,'  delivered  first  in 
America,  to  which  he  paid  a  second  visit  for  the  purpose  In  1856-56, 
and,  since  his  return,  in  Edinburgh,  London,  and  other  cities  and  towns 
in  England  and  Scotland.  Altogether,  whether  in  respect  of  past 
achievement  or  of  still  unfailing  power,  which  promises  much  to  come, 
Mr.  Thackeray  stands  conspicuous  among  those  who  are  the  admitted 
chiefs  of  British  literature  at  the  present  day;  and  the  question,  sftUI 
debated,  as  between  him  and  Dickens  is,  in  the  main,  a  question  as 
between  two  styles  or  theories  of  the  art  of  prose  fiction.  In  person, 
Mr.  Thackeray  is  a  somewhat  large  and  tall  man ;  with  a  fine  head,  the 
hair  of  which  is  prematurely  white.  Having  nominally  studied  for  the 
Bar  at  the  time  when  his  literary  reputation  was  just  being  formed,  he 
was  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  called  to  the  bar  on  the  sisth 
of  May  1848,  though  with  no  intention  of  practising.  In  July  1857 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  representation  in  Parliament  of  the 
city  of  Oxford,  rendered  vacant  by  the  unseating  of  Mr.  Neate ;  his 
opponent  being  Mr.  Cardwell.  In  his  address  to  the  electors  Mr. 
Thackeray  declared  himself  an  advocate  for  the  ballot,  and  for  all 
liberal  measures  generally,  and,  in  particular,  for  the  diminution  of 
hereditary  aristocratic  influence  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  election  took  place  on  July  21,  and  Mr.  Thackeray  waa  rejected  by 
a  majority  of  1085  against  1018.    [^8^  Supflkmekt.] 

THALES  was  a  native  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Ionia, 
and  descended  from  a  Phoenician  family.  ApoUodonis,  as  quoted  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  fixes  the  year  of  his  birth  in  the  &nt  year  of  the 
35th  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  640.  Herodotus  (L  74)  says  that  Thales  the 
Milesian  predicted  the  year  of  the  great  edipse  which  took  plaoe  while 
the  armies  of  Cyaxares  and  Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  were  engaged  in 
battle*  Alyattes  became  king  of  Lydia  in  B.a  617.  Herodotus  also 
says  (i.  75)  that  Thales  was  in  the  army  of  Croosus  at  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Pterie  between  Croosus  and  Cyrus  in  B.a  547  or  546,  at 
which  time  he  would  be  ninety-four  years  old,  if  the  date  of  his  birth 
is  correctly  given  by  ApoUodorus,  There  wss  a  general  tradition  that 
he  lived  to  a  great  age ;  and  Lucian  states  that  Solon,  Thales^  and 
Pittacus  all  lived  to  be  a  hundred  years  old. 

In  the  Life  of  Thales  by  Diogenes  we  find  numerous  traditimis 
attached  to  his  name,  the  value  of  which  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
estimate.  Thales  is  enumerated  among  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  whose 
wisdom  was  not  the  theoretical  wisdom  of  philosophers,  but  the  wisdom 
of  actual  life.  [Bias.]  Accordingly  we  find  that  Thales  took  an  active 
part  in  the  political  affairs  of  nil  native  country.  Before  Ionia  fell 
under  the  Persian  yoke,  he  advised  the  lonians  to  have  one  common 
council,  and  to  establish  it  at  Teos,  for  Teos  was  in  tiie  centre  of 
Ionia ;  and  he  further  suggested  that  all  the  other  Ionian  states  should 
be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  parts  dependent  on  the  government  at 
Teos.  Such  a  scheme,  if  carried  into  effect,  might  have  checked  the 
progress  of  the  Persian  arms.  (Herod.,  L  170.)  Later  writers  say  that 
he  visited  Egypt  and  Crete  in  order  to  improve  his  knowledge,  and 
that  he  derived  from  Egypt  his  acquaintance  with  mathematics.  There 
seems  no  reason  for  thinking  that  Thales  left  any  writings.  Aristotle 
at  least  was  not  acquainted  with  any  philosophical  writings  by  Thalea 
Various  sayings  of  Thales  are  recorded :  they  are  of  that  aententious 
character  whidi  belongs  to  the  proverb,  and  th^  embody  truths  such 
as  the  general  experience  of  mankind  recognises;  and  for  this  reason 
they  cannot  safely  be  considered  as  the  product  of  any  one  mind. 
Thales  is  generally  considered  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  school ;  but  it 
is  perhaps  hardly  proper  to  consider  him  in  any  sense  as  the  founder 
of  a  school  His  traditional  reputation  rested  on  his  physical  disco- 
veries and  his  philosophical  speculations.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  astronomer  (among  the  Qreeks)  who  predicted  eclipses ;  and  to 
have  discovered  the  passage  {irdpo9os)  from  tropic  to  tropic,  or,  in  other 
wordq,  to  have  laid  down  the  sun's  orbit,  and  to  have  fibced  the  length 
'  of  the  year  at  365  days.  He  determined  the  magnitude  of  tiie  sun  to 
be  720  times  that  of  the  moon ;  which  is  apparently  tiie  true  version 
of  the  corrupt  passage  in  Diogenes.  His  knowledge  of  geometry  was 
said  to  be  derived  from  Egypt,  and  PampMLa  attributes  to  him  the 
discoveiy  of  the  xiffht-angl^  triangle  of  the  circle  (trpArov  Koraypdi^ 
kCkKov  to  Tptynyov  6p$oy^top),  which  probably  means  the  demonstra- 
tion that  the  angle  in  a  semidrdle  is  a  right  angle— a  discovery  attri- 
buted also  to  Pythagoras.  Hieronymus  says  tiiat  he  measured  the 
height  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  by  observing  the  shadow  whidi  an 
object  oast  when  it  was  of  the  same  length  as  the  height  of  the  object. 
The  philosophical  speculations  of  Thales,  like  the  earliest  efforU  of 
philosophers  in  all  oountriesi  were  an  attempt  to  solve  the  problem 
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tbat  admits  of  no  Bolutioii — ^tho  real  natore  of  the  unifeiM.  He  is 
coDfiidered  by  modem  writers  aa  the  originator  of  the  dynamic,  as 
opposed  to  the  meohanical  philosophy.  Aiiatotle  ('  Metaph./  L  8)  has 
explained  in  a  short  passage  the  general  doctrine  of  Thales.  **  There 
must  be,"  obsenres  AjristoUe,  "  some  Nature  (^^if)  either  one,  or  more 
than  one,  to  which  all  other  thiogs  owe  their  origin,  this  one  still  sub- 
eisting.  The  number  however  and  the  oharacter  of  such  a  first  prin- 
ciple are  not  conceived  by  all  in  the  same  way.  Thales,  the  founder 
of  this  philosophy,  says  it  is  water,  and  accordingly  he  taught  that 
oven  the  earth  reposes  on  water,  founding  this  notion  probably  on  the 
observation  that  the  nourishment  of  all  things  is  moist,  and  that  heat 
itself  proceeds  from  water,  and  that  animals  live  by  it ;  but  that  from 
which  things  come  is  the  origin  of  all  things.  He  was  thus  led  to  this 
notion,  and  also  by  observing  that  the  seeds  of  all  things  have  a  moist 
nature,  and  that  water  is  the  origin  of  their  nature  to  all  moist  things." 
Thus  tlie  universe  contained  an  active  principle  by  the  power  of  which 
all  things  were  developed.  He  considered  that  the  magnet  had  life, 
because  it  attracted  iron.  The  universe  then  was  pervaded  by  life^  or 
as  Thales  expressed  it,  "  full  of  gods  "  {wdirra  «-^^  0M&y), 

The  doctrine  of  ThiJes  bears  some  resemblance  to  systems  that  have 
been  promulgated  in  modem  times,  which  have  been  viewed  as 
atheistical.  The  assumption  of  an  active  power,  such  as  gravitation 
for  instance  (though  it  is  not  here  meant  to  affirm  that  gravitation  has 
ever  been  viewed  as  a  power  sufficient  for  the  production  and  conserva- 
tion of  all  things),  which  is  suffieient  to  maintain  all  things  in  a  per> 
manent  condition  (changes  such  as  we  obeerve  in  limited  portions  of 
time  and  space  being  only  continued  developments),  may  be  viewed  as 
an  hypothesis  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  tLe  neoessify  of 
admitting  the  existence  of  God.  Those  who  propound  such  an 
hypothesis,  without  further  explanation,  certainly  do  not  take  much 
pains  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  athelBm.  It  does  not  appear  however 
that  the  doctrine  of  Thales  was  anything  more  than  a  pure  physical 
theory :  and  the  traditions  recorded  of  him  by  Diogenes  make  him  a 
believer  in  a  Deity.  "  The  most  antient  of  things  existing  is  Qod,  for 
he  is  uncreated ;  the  most  beautiful  thing  is  the  universe,  for  it  is 
God's  creation.*'  It  was  one  of  the  maxims  of  Thales  that  deatii  did 
not  differ  from  Ufe.  "  Why  don't  you  die  then  I "  said  an  objector,  more 
witty  than  wise.     **  Because  there  is  no  difference,"  was  the  reply. 

(Diogenes  Laertius,  i.,  'Thales;'  Ritter,  C/e$chi^te  der  PMloiopkiey 
▼ol.  L) 

THEDEN,  JOHANN  CHRISTIAN  ANTON,  a  celebrated  German 
surgeon,  was  bom  September  18,  1714,  at  Steinbeck,  a  small  village 
not  far  from  Wismar,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  His  family  had 
been  ruined  by  the  dlisasters  of  war,  and  his  father  died  when  he  was 
young,  which  two  melancholy  events  had  an  unfeivourable  influence 
upon  his  education  and  his  first  entrance  into  life.  He  had  hardly 
received  the  bare  elements  of  education,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  hiring  himself  out  as  a  servant ; 
but  this  occupation  was  so  revolting  to  his  feelings,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  learn  a  trade.  Accordingly  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a 
tailor,  received  him  as  an  apprentice ;  but  Theden  did  not  find  this 
employment  more  suited  to  his  taste  and  talents  than  his  former  one, 
and,  as  he  got  nothing  but  reproofs  from  his  brother,  he  finally  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  niedieine.  He  was  first 
placed  by  his  friends  with  a  surgeon  at  Butsow,  where  he  spent  four 
years  in  a  barber^s  shop  without  any  real  advantage:  and  as  soon 
as  his  apprentioeship  was  finished,  he  went  to  Rostock,  Hamburg,  ' 
Xiiibeck,  and  Danzig.  In  this  last  city  he  at  leng^  succeeded  in 
obtaining  some  employment  in  the  army  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  ' 
was  attached  as  surgeon  to  a  squadron  of  cuirassiers.  The  seal  and 
punctuality  with  which  he  performed  all  his  duties  in  this  post  soon 
gained  him  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  his  superior  officers :  the 
jealousy  however  of  the  chief  surgeon  prevented  his  profiting  by  the 
good-will  shown  him  by  king  Frederick  William  I.  at  a  review  at 
Riesenburg,  and  the  death  of  this  prince  put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes 
of  promotion  which  he  had  at  first  entertained.  In  1742  he  went  to 
Berlin,  where  the  celebrated  Schaarschmidt^  who  justly  appreciated 
his  talents,  honoured  him  with  his  friendship^  and  procured  for  him 
the  post  of  chief  surgeon  during  the  second  war  in  Silesia.  At  the 
end  of  three  years  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  devoted  himself  with 
unremitting  attention  to  the  study  of  anatomy  and  surgery.  The 
Seven  Years'  War  afterwards  furnished  him  with  numerous  opportu* 
nities  of  displaying  the  skill  which  he  had  acquired,  and  also  the 
excellent  qualities  of  his  heart.  Frederick  the  Qreat  raised  him 
gradually  from  one  poet  to  another,  till  he  became  at  last  his  chief 
military  surgeon.  Theden,  in  this  eminent  position,  improved  all  the 
branches  of  the  service,  and  displayed  an  activity  which  contributed 
still  more  to  gain  him  the  good  opinion  of  his  sovereign.  The  suc- 
cessor of  Frederick  honoured  him  equally  with  his  confidence,  and 
Theden  continued  to  eiyoy  to  the  end  of  his  life  the  esteem  and  respect 
which  his  merit  and  eminent  services  had  well  earned.  He  died, 
October  21, 1797,  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  The  continual  fatigue 
and  agitation  of  war  did  not  prevent  Lis  drawing  up  and  putting  in 
order  the  observations  whicn  an  immense  field  of  action  had  given 
him  an  opportunity  of  collecting.  His  works  are  not  numerous,  but 
they  bear  the  stamp  of  experience^  and  one  recognises  in  them  the 
firm  and  bold  touch  of  a  man  who  did  not  venture  to  take  up  his 
pen  till  after  thirty  years  of  most  extensive  piactioe.    From  this 


eologium  we  must  however  except  all  the  theoretical  parts  of  his 
writings,  which  unfortunately,  hold  a  prominent'  plaoe  in  them,  and 
which  are  only  based  upon  the  foundation  of  the  antiquated  principles 
of  the  humoral  theory.  The  following  Is  the  list  of  his  works  given 
by  M.  Jourdan  in  the  <  Biographic  Medicale,'  from  which  work  the 
preceding  account  has  been  taken : — *  Neue  Bemerkungen  und  Erfah- 
rungen  sur  Bereicherung  der  Wundantneykunst  und  Medidn,'  Berlin 
and  Stettin,  1771-1795, 8vo. ;  ■  Unterrioht  fiir  die  Unterwund&nste  bey 
Armeen,'  Berlin,  8vo>  1774,  and8vo,  1782 ;  *  Sendschreiben  an  Richter, 
die  neu  erfundenen  Catheter  aus  der  Resina  elastica  betreffend/ 
Berlin,  8vo,  1777. 

THELWALL,  JOHN,  son  of  Joseph  Thelwall,  a  silk-mercer,  was 
bom  on  the  27th  July,  1764,  in  Chandos-street,  Covent  Qardeni 
London.  He  was  the  youngest  of  three  children,  two  sons  and  d 
daughter.  At  an  early  age  he  manifested  so  much  talent  for  draw- 
ing, that  he  was  intended  for  an  artist,  but  his  father's  decease 
changed  his  prospeots  before  he  had  completed  his  ninth  year.  He 
received  the  ordinary  education  of  a  tradesman's  son,  but  as  he  was 
rather  slow  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  was  removed  from  school 
at  thirteen  years  of  age,  his  attainments  must  necessarily  have  been 
limited. 

The  widow  continued  to  carry  on  her  deceased  husband's  business, 
and  placed  her  son  John  in  the  shop,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
but  spent  his  time  ehiefly  in  reading,  which  was  of  a  miscellaneous 
character,  consisting  of  poetry,  history,  the  drama,  moral  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  and  divinity.  A  distaste  for  the  business,  joined  to 
faouly  discord,  induced  him  to  leave  it,  and  although  he  earnestly 
desired  to  be  an  artist  or  an  actor  he  yielded  to  hu  mother,  who 
apprenticed  him  to  a  tailor,  with  whom  however  he  remained  only  a 
short  time.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Holt  of  the  Chancery,  bar,  who 
had  married  his  sister,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  law,  but  after 
several  years'  study  he  abandoned  it  in  consequence  of  doubts  arising 
in  his  mind  on  the  morality  of  a  hired  advocate  pleading  to  support  a 
cause  rather  than  to  discover  the  truth ;  and  now,  in  his  twenty- 
second  year,  he  embraced  literature  as  a  profession. 

In  1787  he  published  by  subscription  poems  on  several  subjects,  in 
2  vols.,  which  introduced  him  to  some  valuable  friendships  and  to  the 
editorship  of  a  magazine.  He  was  now  a  rising  and  prosperous  man, 
and  on  the  27th  July,  1791,  he  married  Miss  Susan  Vellum,  of  Rut* 
landshire,  who  was  then  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  took  a  house 
near  the  Borough  hospitals,  and  ardently  studied  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  ohemistry,  under  Mr.  Cline,  Dr.  Haighton,  and  Dr.  Babingtoo. 
He  began  his  career  as  an  orator,  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
at  the  Society  of  Free  Debate  held  at  Coachmaker^s  HalL  He  had 
been  educated  a  churchman  in  religion  and  a  tory  in  politics,  but  on 
both  subjects  his  opinions  were  changing,  and  he  now  joined  in  the 
political  struggles  of  the  period  by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Cor- 
responding Sodety,  where  his  boldness  .and  fluency  of  speech  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  leading  men  of  the  day.  With  Thomas  Hardy  and 
John  Home  Tooke  [Hobnb  Tookb]  he  was  tried  for  high  treason  and 
acquitted.  Thelwall's  trial  lasted  five  days.  On  his  acquittal  he 
lectured  on  politics  and  political  history  for  several  years,  when,  after 
a  retirement  of  two  years  in  Wales,  made  in  order  to  disconnect 
hinaself  from  public  afiairs  and  to  escape  from  extrajudicial  perse- 
cution, he  began  his  career  in  1801  as  a  lecturer  and  tutor  in  elocution, 
and  in  the  application  of  elocutionary  science  to  the  cure  of  stam- 
mering and  other  impediments  to  speech.  His  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  physiology,  his  habits  of  recitation,  his  practice  of  public  speaking, 
and  his  accuracy  of  observation,  eminently  qualified  lum  for  his  new 
profession,  and  his  success  was  great.  He  communicated  papers  to 
the  'Medical  and  Physical  Journal,*  on  defective  and  difficult 
utterance,  and  to  the  '  Monthly  Magazine,'  on  elocution  and  its 
kindred  sciences.  In  1816  Mrs.  Thelwall  died,  leaving  a  family  of 
four  children.  Mr.  Thelwsll  afterwards  married  Miss  Cecil  Boyle,  by 
whom  he  left  one  son.  He  died  at  Bath  after  a  few  hours'  illness, 
of  disease  of  the  heart,  to  which  he  had  been  long  subject,  on  the 
17th  February,  1834,  in  his  seventieth  year. 

The  researches  of  Steele,  Herriee,and  Walker,  on  human  speech, 
had  left  little  room  for  new  and  brilliant  discoveiy,  although  much 
accurate  obeervation  was  yet  necessary  to  give  exactness  and  fulness 
to  their  knowledge.  Thelwall,  unaware  of  Steele'r  researches,  found 
himself  anticipated  on  rhythmus.  Steele  had  given  the  enquiry  a 
musical  direction,  which  Thelwall  ardently  followed  out,  and  the 
extent  and  precision  of  his  observations  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  he  anticipated  nearly  all  that  is  new  and  valuable  in  Dr. 
Rush's  'Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice.'  Mr.  Thelwall's  immature 
ideas  were  first  sketched  out  in  the  syllabus  of  his  lectures  on 
elocution. 

Thelwall  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  of  domestic  habits, 
open-hearted  and  generous,  of  high  moral  feeling,  and  of  inflexible. 
integrity.  His  sentiments  were  exalted  by  poetic  feeling,  and  he  was 
buoyed  up  by  hope. 

Besides  magasine  contributions  and  pamphlets,  he  wrote  poems  on 
several  subjects,  in  2  vols,  already  mentioned ;  'Poems  written  in  the' 
Tower  and  in  Newgate,'  1  voL ;  'The  Tribune,'  3  vols.,  and  '  Political 
Miscellanies,'  1  vol. ;  *  A  Letter  to  Mr.  CUne,  on  Stammering,'  1  vol.  - 
'The  Peripatetic,'  8  vols.;  and  a  novel  entitled  '^be  Daughter  of 
Adoption.* 
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THE'MISON  (Bffjdffofv),  an  ancient  physician,  who  ia  probaUj  beat 
known  to  most  penona  from  Juvenal'a  aomewhat  equivocal  line  ('Sat./ 
X.,  V.  221}— 

"  Qaot  Themison  aegros  auctumno  occiderit  uno ;" 

bat  who  was  in  reality  the  founder  of  a  celebrated  medical  sect»  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  his  time.  He  was  born  at 
Laodicea  in  Syria,  in  the  first  century  before  Christy  and,  from 
Juvenal's  line  above  quoted,  may  be  oonjeotured  to  have  practised  at 
Itome,  though  some  writers  believe  the  Themison  of  Juvenal  to  be  a 
different  person  to  the  foimder  of  the  Methodici,  and  to  have  been  in 
fact  a  contemporary  of  the  satiristb  The  famous  Themison  was  a 
pupil  of  Asclepiades,  from  whose  opiuiona  however  he  afterwards 
dissented,  and  finished  by  founding  a  new  medical  sect,  called  the 
Methodici.  (Pliny,  '  Hi3t  Nat.,'  lib.  xxiz.,  cap.  5,  ed.  TauohD. ;  Qalen, 
*  Introd./  cap.  4,  torn.  xiv.  p.  683,  684,  ed.  Kiihn ;  Cramer,  <  Aneod. 
Or.  Paris,'  voL  i,  p.  395,  L  26.)  The  following  is  the  analysis  of  the 
opinions  of  this  school,  which  is  given  by  Celsoa  in  the  historical 
introduction  to  his  work :— "  They  assert  that  the  knowledge  of  no 
cause  whatever  bears  the  least  relation  to  the  method  of  cure ;  and 
that  it  is  sufficient  to  observe  some  general  symptoms  of  diatempers ; 
and  that  there  are  three  kinds  of  diseases,  one  bound,  another  loose 
{Jluent),  and  the  third  a  mixture  of  these.  For  that  sometimes  the 
excretions  of  sick  people  are  too  small,  sometimes  too  large;  and 
sometimes  one  particular  excretion  is  deficient,  while  another  is 
excessive.  That  these  kinds  of  distempers  are  sometimes  acute,  and 
sometimes  chronic ;  sometimes  increasing,  sometimes  at  a  stand,  and 
sometimes  abating.  As  soon  then  as  it  is  known  to  which  of  these 
classes  a  distemper  belongs,  if  the  body  be  bound,  it  must  be  opened ; 
if  it  labours  under  a  flux,  it  must  be  restrained ;  if  the  distemper  be 
complicated,  then  the  most  urgent  malady  must  be  first  opposed. 
And  that  one  kind  of  treatment  is  required  in  acute,  another  in 
inveterate  distempers;  another  when  diaeases  are  increaaing;  another 
when  at  a  stand ;  and  another  when  inclining  to  health.  That  the 
observation -of  these  things  constitutes  the  art  of  medicine,  which  they 
define  as  a  certain  way  of  proceeding,  which  the  Greeks  call  method 
{ti40o9os),  and  affirm  it  to  be  employed  in  considering  those  things  that 
are  common  to  the  same  distempers :  nor  are  they  willing  to  have 
themselves  classed  either  with  the  rationalista  («.  e.  the  Dogmatici),  or 
with  those  who  regard  only  experiments  («.  e.  the  Empirici) :  for  they 
dissent  from  the  first  sect,  in  that  they  will  not  allow  medicine  to 
consist  in  forming  conjectures  about  the  occult  things ;  and  also  from 
the  other  in  this,  that  they  hold  the  observation  of  experiments  to 
be  a  very  small  part  of  the  art."  (Futvoye's  'Translation.')  What 
we  know  of  his  mode  of  treating  diseases  does  not  give  us  a  very  high 
idea  of  his  skill  in  therapeutics.  He  thought  he  could  eut«  the  most 
violent  attacks  of  pneumonia  by  means  of  oil  and  baths ;  in  pleurisy 
he  permitted  the  use  of  wine  mixed  with  sea-water  (Gael  AureL, '  D« 
Horb.  Acui,'  lib.  i,  cap.  16,  p.  62,  63);  he  recommended  also  violent 
exercise  in  several  acute  diseases.  (Id.,  ibid.,  Ub.  iL  cap.  29,  p.  144.) 
He  is  said  by  Sprengel  {*  Hist,  de  la  Mdd.')  to  have  been  the  first 
person  who  made  use  of  leeches.  (Id.,  *De  Morb.  Chron.,'  lib.  i., 
cap.  1,  p.  286.)  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  himself  attacked  with 
hydrophobia,  and  to  have  recovered.  (Id., '  De  Morb.  Aout,'  lib.  iii. 
cap.  16,  p.-  232 ;  Dioscor.,  *  Theriac.,'  cap.  1,  p.  423.)  He  wrote  several 
medical  works,  of  which  nothing  but  the  titles  remain.  (Gael.  Aurel., 
'De  Morb.  Chron.,'  lib.  i,  cap.  1,  p.  285;  i  4,  p.  828;  ii  7,  p.  887, 
&&)  His  followers  were  very  numerous,  of  whom  the  most  eminent 
were  Soranus  [Sob  an  us],  Thessalus  [Thessalus],  Cssliua  Aurelianus, 
whose  work  *De  Morbis  Acutis  et  Chronicis'  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  antiquity ;  and  Moschion,  author  of  the  work  Jltpi  r&p 
TvyoMctiwv  UaBSfVf  'De  Mulierum  Passionibus.' 

(Sprengel,  Hut  dc  la  Mid, ;  Fabricius,  JUblioth.  Qraca ;  Haller, 
Bdioth.  Medic.  Pract.;  Biog,  M6dicaU:  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Rwnan 
Antiq.,  art.  'MethodicL') 

THEMISTIUS,  of  Paphlagonia,  was  a  distinguished  orator  in  the 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  and  was  sumamed  Euphrades,  on  account 
of  his  skill  in  his  profession.  He  was  much  favoured  by  the  Roman 
emperors.  Constantius  made  him  a  senator;  Julian  appointed  him 
prefect  of  Constantinople  in  A.D.  362,  and  corresponded  with  him 
by  letters;  and  although  he  was  a  heathen,  he  was  intrusted  by 
Tbeodosius  the  Qreat  with  the  education  of  his  son  Arcadius. 
In  the  year  384  he  was  appointed,  for  the  second  time,  prefect 
of  Constantinople;  and  during  a  period  of  almost  forty  years  he 
was  repeatedly  employed  in  embassies  and  other  state  business. 
He  was  the  teaisher  of  Libinius  and  Augustin,  and  kept  up  a  friendly 
intercourse  with  Gregory  Nazianzen,  who  calls  him  in  hia  letters  ''the 
king  of  arguments."  ThemiBtius  had  deeply  studied  the  writings  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle;  and  he  taught  the  Peripatetic  philosophy,  as  well 
as  rhetoric,  at  Rome  and  Constantinople.    He  died,  probably,  about  890. 

Of  thirty-six  orations  composed  by  him  which  were  known  to 
Photius,  thirty-three  have  come  down  to  ua  in  the  original  Greek,  and 
one  in  a  Latin  translation.  They  have  reference  for  the  most  part  to 
public  affairs,  and  several  of  them  are  panegyrics  upon  the  emperors 
by  whom  the  orator  was  patronised. 

Editions  of  some  of  tho  orations  wera  published  by  Alduf  (fol. 
1634),  H.  Stephens  (8vo,  1662),  Remus  (4to,  1605),  and  Petaa  (8vo, 
1613,  and  4to,  1618).  The  moat  complete  edhion  is  that  of  Harduin 
(fol,  Paris,  1684),  which  contams  thirty-three  orations,  thirteen  of 


whidi  had  not  been  printed  before^  Another  oration  was  discovered 
by  Angelo  Mai,  and  published  by  him  at  Milan,  1816,  8vo.  W.  Din- 
dorf  also  published,  in  I83O9  two  orations  of  Themistios,  corrected 
from  a  Milan  manuscript^  and  an  edition  of  the  whole,  8vo,  Lipa.  1832. 

The  philosophical  works  of  Themistius  consist  of  commentaries,  io 
the  form  of  paraphrases,  on  some  of  Aristotle's  works,  in  Greek,  and 
two  Latin  translations  of  commentaries,  one  upon  the  work  *0n 
Heaven,'  and  the  other  upon  the  twelfth  book  of  the  *  Metaphysics.' 
The  paraphrases  were  first  published  in  a  Latin  version  by  Hermolaus 
Barbaras,  1481,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted :  the  Greek 
text  of  them  forma  part  of  the  Aldine  edition  of  Themistius.  The 
two  commentaries  in  Latin  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1658, 1570,  and 
1574.  There  are  some  letters  by  Themistioa  in  the  collection  of  H. 
Stephens,  8vo,  1677. 

(Soholl,  Ocichichte  der  Griech.  LUl,  iiL  96,  888.) 

THEMrSTOCLES  was  born  about  the  year  b.c.  614.  He  was  the 
son  of  Nicodes,  an  Athenian  of  moderate  fortune,  who  however  was 
oonnected  with  the  priestly  house  of  the  Lycomedss;  hia  mother, 
Abrotonon,  or,  according  to  others,  Euterpe,  was  not  an  Athenian 
citiaen;  and,  according  to  most  authorities,  not  even  a  Greek,  but 
either  a  native  of  Oima  or  of  Thrace.  The  education  which  he 
received  was  like  that  of  all  Athenians  of  rank  at  the  time,  bat 
Themistodes  had  no  tasto  for  the  elegant  arts  whidi  then  began  to 
form  a  prominent  part  in  the  education  of  Athenian  yout^;  he 
applied  himself  with  much  more  zeal  to  the  pursuit  of  practical  and 
useful  knowledge.  This,  as  well  as  the  nnmerous  aneodotee  s^ut  his 
youthful  wilfiUneos  and  waywardness,  together  with  the  sleepless 
nights  which  he  is  said  to  have  passed  in  meditating  on  the  trophies 
of  Miltiades,  are  more  or  less  dear  symptoms  of  the  character  which 
he  subsequently  displayed  as  a  general  and  a  statesman.  His  mind 
was  early  bent  upon  grsat  things,  and  was  incapable  of  befaig  diverted 
from  them  by  reverses,  scruples  or  difficulties.  The  great  object  of 
his  life  appears  to  have  been  to  make  Athens  greats  The  powers  with 
which  nature  had  endowed  him  were  quickness  of  perception,  an 
accurate  judgment  of  the  course  which  was  to  be  taken  on  sudden 
and  extraordinary  emergencies^  and  sagadty  in  calculating  the  conse- 
quences of  his  own  actions;  and  these  were  the  qualities  which 
Athens  during  her  wars  with  Persia  stood  most  in  need  of.  His 
ambition  was  unbounded,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  persuaded  that 
it  oould  not  reach  its  end  unless  Athens  was  the  first  among  tiie 
Gredaa  states ;  and  as  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  about  the  means 
that  he  employed  for  these  ends,  he  came  into  frequent  oonflict  with 
Aristides  the  Just,  who  had  nothing  at  heart  but  the  welfare  of  his 
country ;  and  no  desire  of  personal  aggrandisement 

In  the  year  488  B.a,  when  Aristides  was  sent  into  exile  by  ostracism, 
Themistodes,  who  had  for  several  years  taken  an  active  part  in  public 
affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  banishment  of  his  rival, 
remained  in  the  almost  undivided  possession  of  tiie  popular  favour, 
and  the  year  aftor,  b.c.  482,  he  was  elected  arohon  eponymus  of 
AthensL  The  dty  was  at  that  time  involved  in  a  war  with  ^gina, 
which  then  possessed  the  strongest  navy  in  Greece,  and  with  which 
Athena  was  unable  to  cope.  It  was  in  this  year  that  Themistocles 
conceived  and  partly  carried  into  effect  the  plans  by  whidi  he  intended 
to  raise  the  power  of  Athens.  His  first  object  was  to  increase  the 
navy  of  Athens ;  and  this  he  did  oatonsibly  to  enable  Athens  to  con- 
tend with  ^gina,  but  his  real  intention  was  to  pnt  his  country  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  danger  of  a  second  Persian  invasion,  with  which 
Greece  was  threatened.  Ihe  manner  in  which  he  raised  the  naval 
power  was  this.  Hitherto  the  people  of  Athens  had  been  accustomed 
to  divide  among  themsdves  the  yearly  revenues  of  the  sUver-mines  of 
Laurion.  In  the  year  of  his  archonship  these  revenues  vrere  unusually 
laiige,  and  he  persuaded  hia  countrymen  to  forego  their  personal 
advantage,  and  to  apply  these  revenues  to  the  enlargement  of  their 
fleet.  His  advice  was  followed,  and  tiie  fleet  waa  raised  to  the 
number  of  200  sail.  (Herodot,  vii.  144;  Plutarch.,  'Themist.,'  4.) 
It  was  probably  at  the  same  time  that  he  induced  the  Athenians  to 
pass  a  decree  that^  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  their  navy,  twenty 
new  ships  should  be  built  every  year.  (B5ckb,  'Public  Economy  of 
Athens,^  p.  249,  Engl  transl.,  2nd  edit)  Athens  soon  after  made 
peace  with  .£gina,  as  Xerxes  was  at  Swdis  making  preparations  for 
invading  Greece  with  all  the  forces  he  could  muster.  At  the  same 
time  Themistocles  was  actively  engaged  io  allaying  the  disputes  and 
hostile  feelings  which  existed  among  the  several  stetes  of  Greece.  He 
acted  however  with  great  severity  towards  those  who  espouused  the 
cause  of  the  Persians,  and  a  Greek  interpreter,  who  accompanied  tiie 
envoys  of  Xerxes  that  came  to  Athens  to  demand  earth  and  water  as 
a  sign  of  snbmission,  was  put  to  death  for  having  made  use  of  the 
Ghreek  tongue  in  the  service  of  the  common  enemy. 

After  the  affliirs  among  the  Greeks  were  tolerably  settled,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  allied  troops  of  the  Greeks  was  sent  out  to  take  possession 
of  Tempe^  under  the  command  of  Themistodes  of  Athens  and  Ensene- 
tus  of  Sparto;  but  on  finding  that  there  they  would  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  host  of  the  barbarians,  they  returned  to  the  Corinthian  isthmus. 
When  Xerxes  arrived  in  Pieria,  the  Greek  fleet  took  ite  post  near 
Artemidum,  on  the  north  coast  of  Eubcea,  under  the  command  of  the 
Spartan  admiiral  Euvybiadee,  under  vi^hom  Themistodes  condescended 
to  serve  in  order  not  to  cause  new  dieseoeions  among  the  C^ekf^ 
although  Athens  akwe  furnished  137  ships,  and  supplied  the  Chal- 
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oidiaiui  vith  twonty  others ;  while  the  Spartan  ocmtingent  was  inoom- 

Cbly  smaller.  When  the  Persian  fleel^  notwithstandiog  the  seTere 
m  which  it  had  sastained  by  a  storm,  determined  to  sidl  round  the 
eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Euboaa,  and  then  up  the  Buripus,  in 
order  to  cut  off  the  Qreek  fleet  at  Artemisium,  the  Greeks  were  so  sur* 
prised  and  alarmed  that  Themistocles  had  great  difficulty  in  inducing 
them  to  remain  and  maintain  their  station.  The  Eubcsans,  who 
perceired  the  advantages  of  the  plan  of  Themistocles,  rewarded  him 
with  the  sum  of  thirty  talents,  port  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Spartan 
Eurybiades  and  the  Corinthian  Adimantus  to  induce  them  to  remain 
at  Artemisium.  (Herodot,  viii.  4,  6;  Plutarch,  'Themist./  7.)  In 
the  batUe  which  then  took  place,  the  Greeks  gained  considerable 
advantage,  though  the  victory  was  not  decided.  A  storm  and  a 
second  engagement  near  Artemisium,  severely  injured  the  fleet  of  the 
Persians,  but  the  Greeks  also  sustained  great  losses,  as  half  of  their 
ships  were  partly  destroyed  and  partly  rendered  unfit  for  further 
service.  When  at  the  same  time  they  received  intelligence  of  the 
defeat  of  Leonidas  at  Thermopylie,  the  Greeks  resolvMl  to  retreat 
from  Artemisium,  and  sailed  to  the  Saronio  gulf.  Xerxes  was  now 
advancing  from  Thermopjlfs,  and  Athens  trembled  for  her  existence, 
while  the  Peloponnesians  were  bent  upon  seeking  shelter  and  safety  in 
their  peninsula,  and  upon  fortifying  themselves  by  a  wall  across  the 
Corinthian  isthmus.  On  the  approach  of  the  danger  the  Athenians 
had  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle  about  the  means  they  should 
employ  for  their  safety,  and  the  god  had  commanded  Athens  to  defend 
herself  behind  wooden  walls.  This  oracle,  which  had  probably  been 
given  at  the  suggestion  of  Themistodes,  was  now  also  interpreted  by 
him  as  referring  to  the  fleet,  and  his  advice  to  seek  safety  in  the  fleet 
was  followed.  He  then  further  moved  that  the  Athenians  should 
abandon  the  city  to  the  care  of  its  tutelaxy  deity,  that  the  women, 
children,  and  infirm  should  be  removed  to  Salamis,  ^gina,  or  Trcsaen, 
and  that  the  men  should  embark  in  the  ships.  The  fleet  of  the 
Greeks,  consisting  of  880  ships,  assembled  at  Salamis,  still  under  the 
supreme  command  of  Eurybiades.  When  the  Persians  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Attica,  and  Athens  was  seen  in  flames  at  a 
distance,  some  of  the  oommanders  of  the  fleet,  under  the  influence  of 
fear,  began  to  make  preparations  for  an  immediate  retreat.  Themis' 
todes  and  his  friend  Mnesiphilus  saw  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a 
course,  and  the  former  exerted  all  his  powers  of  persuasion  to  induce 
the  commanders  of  the  fleet  to  maintain  their  post :  when  all  attempts 
proved  ineffectual,  Themistocles  had  recourse  to  threats,  and  thus 
induced  Eurybiades  to  stay.  The  example  of  the  admiral  was  followed 
by  the  other  commanders  also.  In  the  meantime  the  Persian  fleet 
arrived  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  the  fears  of  the  Peloponnesians  were 
revived  and  doubled,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  able  to  keep  them 
together.  At  this  last  and  critiou  moment  Themistocles  devised  a 
plan  to  compel  them  to  remain  and  face  the  enemy.  He  sent  a  mea* 
sage  to  the  Persian  admiral,  informing  him  that  the  Greeks  were  on  the 
point  of  dispersing,  and  that  if  the  Persians  woold  attaok  them  while  they 
were  assembled,  Uiey  would  easily  conquer  them  all  at  once,  whereas  it 
would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  defeat  them  one  after  another. 

This  apparently  well*meant  advice  was  eagerly  taken  up  by  the 
enemy,  who  now  hastened,  as  he  thought,  to  destroy  the  fleet  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  Themistocles.  The 
unwieldy  armament  of  the  Persians  was  imable  to  perform  any  move- 
ments in  the  narrow  straits  between  the  island  of  Salamis  and  the 
mainland.  The  Greeks  gained  a  most  complete  and  brilliant  victory, 
for  they  only  lost  forty  ships,  while  the  enemy  lost  two  hundred ;  or, 
according  to  Ctesias,  even  five  hundrsd.  Very  soon  after  the  victory 
was  decided,  Xerxes  with  the  remains  of  the  fleet  left  the  Attic  coast 
and  sailed  towards  the  Hellesponl  The  battles  of  Artemisium  and 
Salamis  occurred  in  the  same  year,  B.C.  480. 


Coin  of  Salamis* 
British  Museam.    Actual  Size.    Silver. 

When  the  Greeks  were  informed  of  the  departure  of  Xerxes,  they 
pursued  him  as  far  as  Andres  without  gaining  sight  of  his  fleet,  and 
Themistocles  and  others  proposed  to  continue  the  chase.  But  he  gave 
way  to  the  opposition  that  was  made  to  this  plan,  and  consented  not 
to  drive  the  vanquished  enemy  to  despair.  The  Greek  fleet  therefore 
only  stayed  some  time  among  the  C^cladee,  to  chastise  those  islanders 
who  had  been  unfaithful  to  the  national  cause.  Themistodes,  in  the 
meantime,  in  order  to  get  completely  rid  of  the  king  and  hia  fleet,  sent 
a  message  to  him,  exhorting  him  to  hasten  baok  to  Asia  as  speedily  as 
possible,  for  otherwise  he  would  be  in  danger  of  having  his  retreat  cut 
off.  Themistocles  availed  himself  of  the  stay  of  the  Greek  fleet 
among  the  Cydades  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of 
the  islanders,  partly  by  extorting  money  from  them  by  way  of  punish- 
ment, and  partly  by  aocepting  bribes  for  securing  them  impunity  for 
their  conducts  His  &me  however  spread  over  all  (heeoe,  and  dl 
acknowledged  that  the  country  had  been  jrnvoA  throngh  his  wisdom 


and  resolution.  But  the  confederate  Greeks,  actuated  by  jealousy, 
awarded  to  him  only  the  second  prize ;  at  Sparta,  whither  he  went,  as 
Herodotus  says,  to  be  honoured,  he  received  a  cbaplet  of  olive-leaves, 
— a  reward  which  they  had  bestowed  upon  their  own  admiral  Eury- 
biades,— and  the  best  chariot  that  the  city  possessed,  and  on  his 
return  800  knights  escorted  him  as  far  as  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 

When  the  Persian  army  hud  been  again  defeated  at  Platsea  and 
Mycale,  in  B.O.  479,  and  when  the  Athenians  had  rebuilt  their  private 
dwellings,  it  was  also  resolved,  on  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  to 
restore  the  fortiflcations  of  Athens,  but  on  a  larger  scale  than  they  had 
been  before,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  proud  position  which 
the  dty  now  occupied  in  Greece.  This  plan  excited  the  fear  and 
jealousy  of  the  rival  states,  and  especially  of  Sparta,  which  sent  an 
embassy  to  Athens,  and  under  the  veil  of  friendship,  which  ill  con- 
cealed its  selfish  policy,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Athenians  not 
to  fortify  their  city.  Themistodes,  who  saw  through  their  designs, 
undertook  the  task  of  defeating  them  with  their  own  weapons.  He 
advised  his  countrymen  to  dismiss  the  Spartan  ambassadors,  and  to 
promise  that  Athenian  envoys  should  be  sent  to  Sparta  to  treat  with 
them  there  respecting  the  fortifications.  He  himself  offered  to  go  as 
one  of  the  envovs,  but  he  directed  the  Athenians  not  to  let  his 
colleagues  follow  him,  until  the  walls,  on  which  all  hands  shoidd  be 
employed  during  his  absence,  should  be  raised  to  such  a  height  as  to 
afford  suffident  protection  against  any  attack  that  might  be  made 
upon  them.  His  advice  was  followed,  and  Themistocles,  after  his 
arrival  at  Sparta,  took  no  steps  towards  opening  the  negodatlons,  but 
pretended  that  he  was  obliged  to  wait  for  the  arrival  of  his  colleagues. 
When  he  was  informed  that  the  walls  had  reached  a  suffident  height, 
and  when  he  could  drop  the  mask  with  safety,  he  gave  the  Spartans  a 
well-deserved  rebuke,  returned  home,  and  the  walls  were  completed 
without  any  hindrance.  He  then  proceeded  to  carry  into  effect  the 
chief  thing  which  remained  to  be  done  to  make  Athens  the  first 
maritime  power  of  Greece.  He  induced  the  Athenians  to  fortify  the 
three  ports  of  Phalernm,  Munychia,  and  Pireus,  by  a  double  range 
of  walls. 

When  Athens  was  thus  raiMd  to  the  station  on  which  it  had  been 
the  ambition  of  Themistocles  to  place  it,  his  star  began  to  sink, 
though  he  sttU  continued  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  hia 
memorable  deeds.  He  was  consdous  of  the  services  he  had  done  to 
his  ooun^,  and  never  scrupled  to  show  that  he  knew  his  own  value. 
His  extortion  and  avarice,  which  made  him  ready  to  do  anything,  and 
by  which  he  accumulated  extraordinary  wealth,  could  not  fail  to  raise 
enemies  against  him.  But  what  perhaps  contributed  more  to  his 
downfall  was  his  constant  watchfulness  in  maintaining  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  Athene  against  the  encroaobments  of  Sparta,  which,  in 
its  turn,  was  ever  looking  out  for  an  opportunity  to  crush  him.  The 
great  men  who  had  grown  up  by  his  side  at  Athens,  such  as  Cimon, 
and  who  were  no  less  indebted  to  him  for  their  greatness  in  the  eyes 
of  Greece  than  to  their  own  talents,  were  his  natural  rivals,  and 
succeeded  in  gradually  supplanting  him  in  the  favour  of  the  people. 
They  also  endeavoured  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of  too  much  power, 
and  as  dangeroas  to  the  republic.  The  consequence  of  ail  this  wai*, 
that  in  B.O.  472  he  was  banished  fh>m  Athens  by  the  ostracism.  He 
took  up  his  residence  at  Ajgoa,  where  he  was  still  residing  when,  in 
in  the  same  year  b.o.  472,  Pausanias  was  put  to  death  at  Sparta  for 
his  ambitious  and  treacherous  designs,  and  his  fate  involved  thatsf 
Themistocles.  [Pausanias.]  The  Spartans,  in  their  search  to  dis- 
cover more  traces  of  tho  plot  of  Pausanias,  found  a  letter  of  Themis- 
todes, from  which  it  was  evident  that  he  had  been  acquainted  with 
his  plans.  This  was  sufficient  for  the  Spartans  to  ground  upon  it  the 
charge  that  Themistocles  had  been  an  accompUce  in  his  crime,  and 
ambassadors  were  forthwith  sent  to  Athens  to  demand  that  he  should 
suffer  the  same  punishment  as  Pausanias.  This  charge  was  no  less 
welcome  to  his  enemies  at  Athens  than  the  discovery  of  his  letter  had 
been  to  the  Spartans.  Orders  were  consequently  issued  to  arrest  and 
oonyey  him  to  Athens.  But  he  had  been  informed  in  time  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Athens,  and  foreseeing  that  his  destruction  would  be 
unavoidable  if  he  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  fled  to 
Ooroyra,  and  thence  to  the  oppodte  coast  of  Epirus,  where  he  took 
refuge  at  the  court  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossians.  On  his  arrival, 
the  king  was  absent,  but  his  Queen  Phthia  received  him  kindly,  and 
pointed  out  to  him  in  what  manner  he  might  win  the  sympathy  of 
Admetus.  When  the  king  returned  home,  Themistocles,  seated  on 
the  hearth  and  holding  the  child  of  Admetus  in  his  arms,  implored 
the  king  not  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  persecutors^  who  traced  1dm  to 
the  court  of  the  Molossians.  It  is  stated  that  Themistocles  was  here 
joined  by  his  wife  and  children.  The  king  not  only  granted  his 
request,  but  provided  him  with  the  means  of  reaching  the  coast  of 
the  MgeKQf  whence  he  intended  to  proceed  to  Asia,  and  seek  reftige 
at  the  court  of  the  king  of  Persia.  From  Pydna  he  sailed  in  a 
merchant  ship  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  At  Bphesus  he  recdved 
such  part  of  his  property  as  his  friends  had  been  able  to  wrest  from 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  at  Athens,  together  witix  that  which  he  had 
lefbat  Argos. 

A  few  months  after  his  arrival  in  Asia,  Xerxes  was  assassinated 
(b.o.  465),  and  was  after  a  short  interval  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes. 
Various  adventures  are  told  of  Themistocles  before  he  rsaohed  the 
reddenoe  of  the  Pendaii  king:    On  his  arrival  he  sent  him  a  letter,  In 
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which  he  ooknowledged  the  e^ils  he  had  inflicted  upon  his  predecesaor^ 
but  at  the  eame  time  daimed  ^9  merit  of  haviiig  saved  him  from 
deslruction  by  his  timely  advice.  He  added  that  his  present  exile  was 
only  the  consequence  of  his  great  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  king  of 
Persia.  He  did  not  ask  for  an  immediate  interview  with  the  king,  as 
he  was  yet  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  the  manners  of  the 
Periians,  to  acquire  which  he  requested  a  year's  time.  During  this 
period  he  applied  himself  so  zealously  and  with  such  success  to  these 
studies,  that  at  the  close  of  the  year,  when  he  was  presented  to  the 
king,  he  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  courtiers,  and  was 
most  kindly  received  by  the  king,  to  whom  he  held  out  prospects  of  , 
conquering  Greece  by  his  assistance.  The  king  became  so  attached  to 
him,  that  Themistodes  was  always  in  his  company.  After  he  had  ' 
spent  several  years  at  the  court,  he  was  sent  to  Asia  Minor,  to  wait  i 
there  for  an  opportunity  of  carrying  his  promises  into  effect.  A  | 
pension  was  now  bestowed  upon  him  ofter  the  Oriental  fashion ;  three 
towns  were  given  him,  of  which  Magnesia  on  the  Mseander  was  to  pro- 
vide him  with  bread,  Myus  with  meat»  and  Lampsacus  with  wine. 
He  took  up  hii  residence  in  the  first  of  these  towns,  where  he  lived 
with  a  sort  of  princely  rank.  But  death  overtook  him  at  the  age  of 
sixty-five,  before  any  of  his  plans  were  carried  into  effect.  Most  of 
the  ancient  writers  state  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  ppison,  or, 
aocordiog  to  another  strange  sto^,  by  drinking  the  blood  of  a  bull« 
because  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  fulfil  his  promises  to  the  king. 
The  motive  for  his  suicide  is  very  questionable.  Reflections  on  his 
past  life  and  upon  the  glory  of  his  former  rivals  at  Athens  are  much 
more  likely  to  have  rendered  him  dissatisfied  with  life.  Before  ha 
took  the  poison  he  is  said  to  have  requested  his  friends  to  convey  his 
remains  secretly  to  Attica,  and  in  later  times  a  tomb  which  was 
believed  to  contain  them  existed  in  Piraus.  In  the  market-place  of 
Magnesia  a  splendid  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory,  and  his 
descendants  in  that  place  continued  to  be  distinguished  by  certain 
privileges  down  to  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

(Herodotus,  vii  143,  &c.;  viiL  4,  ko.;  Tbuoydides,  i  14, 185,  &a; 
Plutarch,  Themistoclet ;  Diodorus  SicuL,  xi  2,  12,  &o.;  C.  Nepos, 
Themi9U)€Ut;  Pausanias,  i  1,  2;  compare  Thirlwall  and  Qrote, 
Hiitorin  of  Greece.) 

THEMISTO^QENES,  a  writer  to  whom  Xenophon  refers  (HeUen. 
ilL  1,  $  2,)  as  the  writer  of  a  Idstoiy  of  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  by 
which  it  is  plain  that  he  means  the  'Anabasis'  always  ascribed  to 
Xenophon  himself.  Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  as  to  this 
Themistogenes — of  whom  nothing  else  is  known— and  his  share  in  the 
'  Anabasis,'  but  tl^e  most  probable  opinion  is  that  Xenophon  spoke  of 
his  own  history  as  the  work  of  another  person.    [Xenophon.] 

THENARD,  LOUIS-JACQUES,  BARON,  a  distinguished  French 
chemist,  was  bom  at  Nogent-^ur-Seine  on  the  4th  of  May  1777.  He 
went  to  Paris  early  in  life,  and  became  a  pupil  of  Yauqudlin.  He 
devoted  himself  with  so  much  zeal  and  success  to  the  study  of 
chemistry  that  when  he  was  only  twenty  years  old  he  was  appointed 
demonstrator  of  cbemistiy  in  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris.  By  his 
unwearied  assiduity  and  great  knowledge  of  his  subject  he  was  at  last 
made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  College  of  IVanoe  and  in  the 
University.  In  1824  he  received  the  title  of  Baron  on  the  occasion  of 
the  coronation  of  Charles  X.  In  1833  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Academy,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer 
of  France.  In  1837  he  resigned  his  professorship  of  chemistry  in  the 
Polytechnic  School,  and  in  1840  he  gave  up  his  chair  in  the  University 
of  Paris.  Baron  Theoard  was  one  of  the  most  active  chemists  in  the 
first  half  of  the  19th  century.  His  separate  works  however  are  not 
numerous.  One  of  the  best  known  of  his  literary  productions  he  pub- 
lished in  conjunction  with  M.  Gay-Lussac ;  it  is  entitled  '  Reoherchee 
physico-chemiques.'  This  work  was  published  after  the  discovery  of 
the  metallic  nature  of  soda  and  potash  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 
Numerous  experiments  on  the  subject  of  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
pile  are  recorded,  and  methods  of  obtaining  potassium  and  sodium 
independent  of  galvanism  are  indicated.  Other  subjects  of  high 
scientific  interest  were  discussed  in  this  work,  which  served  to  give  its 
authors  the  first  position  amongst  experimental  chemists.  In  1813 
M.  Thenard  commenced  the  publication  of  his  <Trait6  de  chimie 
elefiientaire,  theorique  et  pratique.'  This  work  is  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion to  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  has  gone  through  several  editions 
and  been  translated  into  German ;  the  last  edition  was  published  in 
Fnnce  in  five  volumes  in  1836.  The  great  contributions  of  Thenard 
to  the  science  of  chemistry  are  to  be  found  in  the  scientific  journals 
and  transactions  of  scientific  societies  of  his  time.  Of  these  there  is 
a  vast  number,  embracing  the  whole  range  of  chemical  science.  There 
is  indeed  no  branch  of  chemistry  at  which  he  did  not  labour,  and  there 
is  no  subject  he  has  worked  at  on  which  he  has  not  thrown  considerable 
light.  He  died  in  the  month  of  June  1857,  and  was  buried  publicly 
in  Paris  on  the  23rd  of  that  month.  For  many  years  before  his  deati^ 
Bacon  Thenard  had  withdrawn  from  the  active  pursuit  of  chemiod 
sdenoe.  To  the  last  however  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  educational  institutions  of  France.  He  was  an  administra- 
tor of  the  College  of  France  and  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences,  and  vice- 
president  for  many  years  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Public  Iniitruction ; 
and  he  has  contributed  more  lai^y  than  any  other  individual  since  the 
death  of  Cuvier  to  the  development  of  the  sdentifio  institutiooB  <tf 


THEOBALD,  LEWIS^  was  bom  at  Sittingboume  in  Kent.  We 
have  no  record  of  the  date  of  his  birth.  His  father  was  an  attorney, 
and  he  was  bred  to  his  father's  business.  His  first  literary  production 
was  '  Eleotra,'  a  tragedy,  which  appeared  in  1714.  As  the  writer  of 
twenty  very  indifferent  plays  he  is  utterly  foif^otten.  Those  productions 
belong  to  an  age  in  which  the  true  spirit  of  dramatic  poetry  was  for 
the  most  part  lost,  and  Theobald  possessed  none  of  those  brilliant 
qualities  which  could  impart  a  lengthened  existence  to  his  attempts 
in  portraying  the  manners  of  his  age.  But  he  has  attained  a  celebrity 
of  another  description :  he  is  most  commonly  known  as  the  unhappy 
dunce  whom  Pope  assailed  with  the  most  inveterate  ridicule;  but, 
alter  a  century  of  prejudice  against  his  name,  he  is  now  pretty 
generally  acknowledged  to  have  deserved  an  honourable  reputation  as 
an  editor  of  Shakspere,  having  brought  to  that  task  diligence,  know- 
ledge, and  judgment,  beyond  comparison  superior  to  the  critical 
talents  of  his  rival  the  author  of  the  '  Dunciad.  His  '  bad  enunence* 
as  the  original  hero  of  that  poem  was  earned  by  a  pamphlet  in  which 
he  pointed  out  many  of  the  errors  of  Pope's  Shakspera  '  Shakespear 
Restored,  or  Specimens  of  Blunders  committed  and  unamended  in 
Pope's  Edition  of  this  Poet,'  was  published  in  1728.  The  first  notice 
which  Pope  took  of  this  pamphlet  was  in  his  second  edition  of  Shaks- 
pere,  which  appeared  in  172S :  *'  Since  the  publication  of  our  first 
edition,  there  having  been  some  attempts  upon  Shakspeare  published 
by  Lewis  Theobald  (which  he  would  not  communicate  during  the  time 
wherein  that  edition  was  preparing  for  the  press,  when  we,  by  public 
advertisements,  did  request  tiie  assistance  of  all  lovers  of  this  au^or), 
we  have  inserted  in  this  impression  as  many  of  'em  as  are  judged  of 
any  the  least  advantage  to  the  poet;  the  whole  amounting  to  about 
twenty-five  words."  In  the  same  year  came  out  the  '  Dundad.'  The 
revenge  of  Theobald  was  the  severest  that  could  be  inflicted,  and  it 
was  unexceptionable.  In  1733  he  produced  an  edition  of  Shakspere 
which  utterly  destroyed  that  of  Pope.  It  has  been  asserted  that  of 
Theobald's  edition,  which  was  in  7  vols.  8vo,  nearly  13,000  copies  were 
sold.  (Steevens's  *  Shakespear,'  1793,  voh  i.)  In  his  prafaoa,  Theobald 
thus  notices  the  attacks  of  his  diitinguuhed  rival :  **  It  is  not  with 
any  secret  pleasure  that  I  so  frequently  animadvert  on  Mr.  Pope  as  a 
critic,  but  there  are  provocations  which  we  can  never  quite  forget. 
His  libels  have  been  thrown  out  with  so  much  inveteracy,  that,  not  to 
dispute  whether  they  should  come  from  a  Christian,  they  leave  it  a 
question  whether  they  could  come  from  a  man.  I  should  be  loth  to 
doubt,  as  Quintus  Serenus  did  in  a  like  case, 

<  Slve  homo,  sen  slmiliB  tarpissima  bettia  nobis 
Ynlnera  dente  dedit.' 

The  indignation,  perhaps,  for  being  represented  a  blookhead,  may  be 
as  strong  in  us  as  it  is  in  the  ladies  for  a  reflection  on  their  beauties. 
It  is  certain  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  some  flagrant  civilities ;  and  I 
shall  willingly  devote  a  part  of  my  life  to  the  honest  endeavour  of 
quitting  scores ;  with  this  exception,  however,  that  I  wUl  not  return 
those  dvilities  in  his  peculiar  strain,  but  confine  myselt  at  leasts  to 
the  limits  of  common  decency.  I  shall  ever  think  it  better  to  want 
wit»  than  to  want  humanity ;  and  impartial  posterity  may  perhaps  be 
of  my  opinion."  It  is  to  be  feared  that  it  was  rather  a  new  hatred 
than  a  sense  of  justice,  however  tardy,  which  induced  Pope  in  1743  to 
dethrone  Theobald  from  the  heroahip  of  the  '  Donciad,' setting  up 
Colley  Cibber  in  his  place.  In  the  subsequent  year  both  Pope  and 
Theobald  were  at  peace ;  death  had  for  ever  silenced  their  controversy. 
Theobald  died  in  September  1744.  On  the  20th  of  the  following 
October,  his  librarv,  wliioh  included  296  old  English  plays,  was  sold 
by  auction.  He  had  collected  these  productions,  now  so  rare  and 
highly  valued,  at  a  time  when  our  early  drama  was  neglected,  if  not 
despised;  and  he  made  a  judicious  use  of  them  in  his  edition  of 
Shakspere.  When  we  speak  of  his  edition  with  commendation,  we  of 
course  look  at  those  things  which  are  of  permanent  value  in  it;  and 
we  pass  over  those  ebullitions  of  offended  pride,  venting  itself  in  self- 
commendation  and  acrimonious  objection,  which  were  natural  to  ono 
who  had  been  so  hunted  by  satire  as  Theobald  had  been.  Dr.  Johnson 
says  that  Theobald,  "  by  the  good  luck  of  having  Pope  for  his  enemy, 
hu  escaped  and  escaped  alone  with  reputation  from  this  undertaking 
[the  undertaking  of  editing  Shakspere].  So  willingly  does  the  world 
support  those  who  solicit  favour  against  those  who  command  rever- 
ence, and  so  easily  is  he  praised  whom  no  man  can  envy."  This,  we 
think,  is  mere  phrase-making,  and  does  not  represent  the  world's 
opinion  of  any  man  at  any  period  :  reputations  are  not  made  upon 
the  compassion  of  the  world.  Johnson  has,  a  little  before,  stated  the 
case  with  greater  oorrectness,  although  not  wholly  correct;  *'  Pope  was 
succeeded  by  Theobald,  a  man  of  narrow  comprehension,  and  small 
acquisitions,  with  no  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of  genius,  with 
little  of  the  artificial  light  of  learning,  but  zealous  for  minute  accuracy, 
and  not  negligent  in  pursuing  it  He  collated  tibe  andent  copies,  and 
rectified  many  errors.  A  man  so  anxiously  scrupulous  might  have 
been  expected  to  do  more,  but  what  little  he  did  was  commonly  right." 
The  great  merit  of  Theobald  as  an  editor  is  that  he  did  not  attempt 
too  much,  that  he  did  not  "  do  more^"  and  that  therefore  he  was 
"commonly  right"  The  great  fault  of  nearly  all  the  editors  of 
Shakspere  has  been  that  they  set  themselves  up  above  their  author ; 
that  they  would  exhibit  their  own  "  native  and  intrinsic  splendour  of 
genius  **  in  the  improvement  of  what  they  did  not  understand,  and  the 
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adaptation  of  the  ybtw  of  Shakapere  to  the  standard  of  another  age. 
The  most  happy  emendations  of  Shakspere  have  been  produoed  by 
the  caution  of  Theobald.  In  his  own  preface  he  says,  *'  I  have  not  by 
any  innovation  tampered  with  hie  text,  out  of  au  ostentation  of  en- 
deavouring  to  make  him  speak  better  than  the  old  copies  have  done ; " 
and  then  he  adds,  "  Where,  through  all  the  former  editions,  a  passage 
haa  laboured  under  flat  nonsense  and  invincible  darkness,  if,  by  the 
addition  or  alteration  of  a  letter  or  two,  or  a  transposition  in  the 
pointing,  I  have  restored  to  him  both  sense  and  sentiment,  such  oor- 
reotioDs,  I  am  persuaded,  will  need  no  indulgence."  All  subsequent 
editors  have  a  debt  to  Theobald  which  has  not  always  been  acknow- 
ledged. Johnson  himself  says,  **  I  have  sometimes  adopted  his  restora- 
tion of  a  comma,  without  inserting  the  panegyric  in  which  he  celebrated 
himself  for  his  achievement.'* 

There  is  a  curious  matter  connected  with  the  history  of  Theobald, 
which  needs  here  only  a  slight  mention.  In  his  edition  of  Shakspere 
in  1728,  he  printed  a  play,  '  The  Double  Falsehood,'  as  an  original  by 
William  Shakspere,  it  having  been  a  short  time  before  produced  on 
the  stage.  The  play  was  stated  to  have  been  found  in  manuscript 
One  passage,  which  is  certainly  not  in  the  manner  of  Shakspere,  is  said 
to  have  been  partioolarly  admired : — 

**  Strike  up,  my  masteri ; 
But  toueh  the  stringt  with  a  religious  aoftneM : 
Teach  sound  to  languish  through  the  night's  dull  ear. 
Till  melancholy  start  from  her  laay  couch, 
And  carelessness  grow  convert  to  attention." 

The  admiration  was  too  much  for  the  vanity  of  Theobald :  he  eame 
forward  to  state  that  he  certainly  had  written  those  lines,  but  that  all 
the  rest  was  genuine  Shakspere.  Dr.  Farmer  holds  that '  The  Double 
Falsehood '  was  not  Shakspere's  because  the  word  atpeet  waa  wrongly 
accentuated,  that  is,  not  aep^  aoeording  to  the  usage  of  Shakspere 
and  of  his  time ;  and  he  holds  the  play  to  be  Shirley^s.  It  is  not 
worthy  even  of  that  writer.  The  probability  is  that  Theobald  had  a 
greater  hand  in  the  matter  than  he  was  subsequently  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge. The  restless  vanity  and  love  of  notoriety  which,  aoeording  to 
his  own  account,  impelled  Psalmanazar  to  his  impostures,  has  perhaps 
in  nearly  every  case  bee«i  the  great  motive  to  literary  forgery.  Theo- 
bald was  the  author  of  a  '  Life  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh ; '  and  he  also 
wrote  the  greater  part  of  the  periodical  papers  entitled  '  The  Censor,' 
which  appeared  as  a  separate  work  in  1717,  having  been  previously 
published  in  MisVs  '  Weekly  JonmaL' 

THEOBALDUS,  a  bishop  who  probably  lived  in  France,  and  whose 
name  is  sometime  written  Tebalous  or  Tibaldds,  the  reputed  author 
of  a  didactic  and"  theological  poem  entitled  *Physiologus  de  Naturis 
Duodeeim  Animalium.'  It  is  written  in  hexameter,  sapphic,  and  other 
kinds  'of  verse,  and  describes  first  some  one  or  more  of  the  natural 
habits  of  twelve  different  animals,  and  then  draws  from  each  some 
moral  and  religious  reflectiona  The  twelve  animals  chosen  are  the 
lion,  eagle,  serpent,  ant,  fox,  stag,  spider,  whale,  siren  and  centaur, 
elephant,  dove,  and  panther;  and  the  whole  poem  appears  to  be 
borrowed  in  a  great  measure  from  the  little  work  in  prose  by  Epipha- 
nius  on  the  same  subject.  With  respect  to  the  author  of  the  poem, 
as  it  ia  found  in  a  Paris  manuscript  of  the  18th  century,  con- 
taining the  works  of  HUdebert,  archbishop  of  Tours  (who  lived  in  the 
12th  century),  and  hae  also  been  aBcribed  to  HUdebert  himself,  he 
may  be  supposed  to  have  lived  some  time  in  the  12th  century,  or 
even  as  early  as  the  11th,  if  he  is  the  person  meant  in  an  epitaph 
on  '  ICsgister  Theobaldus  Dervensis,'  written  by  HUdebert.  (HUdebert, 
'Opera,'  p.  1322,  edit  Beaugendre).  The  first  edition  of  this  work  to 
which  a  date  is  attached  is  that  of  Antwerp,  4to,  1482,  but  five  others 
are  enumerated  by  Choulant  ('  Handbuch  der  Blicherkunde  fUr  die 
Aeltere  Hedicin,')  wluch  were  probably  printed  before  this  year.  The 
last  edition,  in  a  separate  form,  was  published  at  Leipaig,  4to,  1510 ; 
but  it  is  inserted  in  '  HUdebert!  Cenomanensis  Episcopi,  Turonensis 
Archiepisoopi,  Opera,'  edit  Ant.  Beaugendre,  Paris,  foL,  1708,  and 
erroneously  attributed  to  Hildebert  The  'Proosmium'  and  the 
chapter  'De  Elephante'  are  inserted  by  Freytag  in  the  *Analeota 
Litteraria  de  Libris  Rarioribus,'  Lips.,  8vo^  1762.  In  some  of 
the  old  editions  there  is  appended  to  the  poem  a  theological  com- 
mentary, written  in  the  style  of  the  soholastic  phUosophy  of  the 
middle  ages :  the  author  is  unknown;  but  it  was  not  composed  by 
Theobaldus  himself.    (Ohoulant,  loco  dt) 

THfiO'CRlTUS  was  a  son  of  Simiehidas,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Praxagoras  and  Philinna.  He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  where  he 
also  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  Philetas  of  Cos  and  Asolepiades  of  Samos,  and  to  have 
been  their  pupU,  whence  we  may  infer  that  he  visited  these  islands. 
He  was  on  veiy  intimate  terms  with  Aratus  the  poet»  and  it  ia  highly 
probable  that  he  fortted  this  acquaintance  in  the  island  of  Coa. 
(Wiistemann,  *  Argument  ad  Theocrit  IdylL,'  vlL)  His  exact  period 
is  not  known,  and  we  can  only  say  that  he  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
mSDUs,  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  PtolemsBus  PhUadelphus,  and  that  the 
time  of  his  greatest  reputation  was  about  B.o.  277.  Some  years 
before  this  time,  probably  about  B.c.  284,  he  had  visited  Alexandria^ 
and  the  influence  of  the  court  of  that  city  is  manifest  in  several  of  his 
poems.  It  has  farther  bct^n  supposed  that  he  spent  some  time  at 
CSroton  in  Southern  Italy,  because  the  scene  of  three  of  his  poems  is  | 
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laid  in  that  place.  Beyond  these  circumstances,  which  are  little  more 
than  probabilities,  we  know  nothing  of  the  life  of  Theocritus. 

The  Alexandrine  grammarians  valued  the  works  of  Theocritue  very 
highly,  and  assigned  to  him  the  second  place  iu  the  pleiad  of  the 
seven  miscellaneous  poets,  which  comprised  Lycophron,  Theocritus, 
Callimachus,  Aratus,  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  Nicander,  and  one  Homer, 
the  son  of  Moero  of  Byzantium.  Several  Greek  grammarians  also  wrote 
commentaries  on  his  works,  some  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant 
in  the  scholia  on  bis  poems.  There  is  extant  by  Theocritus  a  collec- 
tion of  various  poems,  which  are  written  in  what  the  Qreek  gram- 
marians call  the  new  Doric  dialect,  which  is  softer  than  the  old  Doric, 
and  the  softnees  of  this  new  Doric  is  stiU  increased  in  the  poems  of 
Theocritus  by  the  admixture  of  epic  and  Ionic  or  i^olic  forms.  The 
particiUar  species  of  poetry  by  which  he  has  acquired  most  celebrity 
are  the  Bucolics  {fidKri  fiovKoKucd),  This  pastoral  poetry  was  very 
popular  in  Sicily,  and  having  been  originally  cultivated  by  shepherds 
and  rustics,  was  raised  to  a  really  artistic  rank  by  several  poets  before 
Theocritus.  He  however  brought  this  kind  of  poetry  to  perfection, 
and  the  ancient  critics  regard  him  as  the  model  of  bucolic  poetry,  and 
Virgil  for  this  reason  calls  this  poetry  Syracusan  ('  Edog.,'  vl  1).  But 
the  number  of  real  bucoUc  poems  stiU  extant  in  the  collection  which 
bears  the  vague  name  of  Idyls  (tlB^Wta),  is  only  ten ;  the  remaining 
twenty  poems  are  either  epic  poems  (such  as  idyl  xiii.,  xxii.,  xxiv.,  and 
zxv.),  or  imitations  of  mimes  (such  as  idyl  ii.  and  xv.),  or  are  of  a 
mixed  nature,  and  belong  either  to  the  lyric  kind,  or  are  mere  exer- 
cises of  a  poetical  imagination.  Nine  of  these  poems,  xiL,  xvii.,  xviii,, 
xix.,  XX.,  xxvi.,  xxvii.,  xxix.,  and  xxx.,  and  some  portions  of  others, 
have  been  considered  by  modem  critics  not  to  be  the  work  of  Theo- 
critus: as  to  some  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  are  spurioua* 
though  they  are  not  without  great  poetical  merit,  if  we  except  idyl 
xxx.  Besides  these  thirty  idyls,  there  is  a  fragment  of  one  poem 
caUed  'Berenio<^'  and  twenty-two  epigrams,  which  are  ascribed  to 
Theocritus. 

All  the  poems  which  are  genuine  produotaona  of  Theocritus  show 
him  to  have  been  a  perfect  master  of  his  art  His  power  over  the 
language  is  not  less  wonderful  than  his  taste  for  the  simple  beauties 
of  nature,  and  the  skUl  with  which  he  handled  his  subjeota.  Hie 
poema  are  indeed  founded  upon  the  national  shepherd  songs  of  SieUy 
in  the  form  of  dialogues,  but  he  has  added  features  of  his  own,  and 
idealised  his  persons,  without  depriving  them  of  their  natural  aim- 
plicity.  We  do  not  know  whether  Theocritus  himself  ever  published 
a  ooUection  of  his  poems,  but  from  an  epigram  in  the  '  Anthologia 
Qraeca '  (ix.,  n.  205),  we  might  rather  suppose  that  the  collection  waa 
made  by  Axtemidorus,  the  author  of  that  epigram.  It  b  however  a 
curious  fact  that  none  of  the  manuscripts  of  Theocritus  contain  all 
the  poems  which  are  pubUshed  in  our  modem  printed  editions  under 
his  name.  The  editio  princeps,  which  appeared  at  Milan  in  1498, 
folio,  only  contains  eighteen  idyls  of  Theocritus,  with  the  works  of 
Hesiod  and  Isocratee.  The  most  important  among  the  subsequent 
editions  are  those  of  J.  J.  Reiske,  with  a  Latin  translation,  the  Qreek 
scholia  and  notes,  2  vols.  4to,  Leipzig,  1765 ;  Thomas  Warton,  with 
additional  scholia  and  notes,  2  vols.  4 to,  Oxford,  1770 ;  Yalckenaer, 
Leyden,  1779  and  1781.  The  edition  of  Yalckenaer,  which  also 
contains  the  poems  of  Bion  and  Moschus,  is  stiU  valuable.  In  1778 
Yalckenaer  had  publiahed  an  exeeUent  edition  of  select  idyls  of  Theo- 
critus. His  complete  edition  was  reprinted  at  Berlin,  1810,  in  2  vols. 
8vo,  with  additional  notes  by  Branck  and  Troup.  After  these 
foUowed  the  editions  of  Schaefer,  folio,  Leipaig,  1811  ;  KiessUog, 
Leipeig,  1819;  and  J.  Qeel,  8vo,  Amsterdam,  1821.  An  edition, 
which  is  veiy  useful  to  students,  is  by  K  F.  WUatemano,  Qotha  and 
Erfurdt,  in  one  vol.  8vo,  1830 ;  the  introductory  essay  gives  a  good 
account  of  the  literature  of  Theocritus.  There  are  also  editions  of 
Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus,  by  Lehrs  and  Diibner,  Imp.  8vcv 
Paris,  1846,  and  by  Meineke,  8vo,  Berlin,  1856.  The  works  of  Theo- 
critus have  been  translated  into  all  the  languagea  of  modem  Buropei 
There  is  an  Engliah  translation  by  Creech,  8vo,  1681,  &c. ;  by  Fawkes^ 
8vo,  1767,  and  a  translation,  including  Bion  and  Moschus,  by  Polwhele^ 
4to,  1786,  and  in  2  vols,  12mo,  1811.  The  best  French  translation  ia 
that  of  J.  B.  GaU,  with  explanatory  and  critical  notea,  8  vols.  4to^ 
Paris,  1808.  The  best  German  translations  are  those  of  J.  H.  Yoes^ 
8vo,  Tubingen,  1808;  and  Witter,  8vo^  HUdburghausen,  1819. 

(Respecting  the  character  of  the  poems  of  TheoorituSi  see  Eichstttdt^ 
AaumbraHo  QmniioiM  de  Carmmum  ThwcriUorum  ad  Genera  eua 
BettottOontm  JndoU  ae  VirHUibuif  4to,  Lipsin,  1798;  and  Reinholdy 
£k  Theoeriii  Oarminibfu  Oenuinis  et  Suppontiiiii,  8vo,  Jena,  1819.) 

THEODORE,  or  THEODORUS,  of  Mopsuestia,  a  learned  bishop  of 
the  Oriental  church.  He  was  descended  from  a  rich  and  distinguished 
family  at  Antiooh,  and  was  the  brother  of  Polyehronius,  who  became 
bishop  of  Apamea.  He  studied  rhetoric,  together  with  his  friend  John 
Chiysoetom,  under  Libanius,  who  resided  at  Antiooh  from  the  year 
A.D.  354.  His  teacher  of  phUosophy  was  Andragathua.  After  having 
finished  his  studies,  he  intended  to  marry  a  lady  of  Antiooh  (about 
869) ;  but  his  friend  Chrysoetom,  who  was  then  a  monk,  persuaded 
him  to  choose  the  monastic  life.  Theodore  was  for  some  time  a  prieet 
at  Antiocb,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  an  ancient  town  of 
CWda  (894).  In  the  same  year  he  was  present  at  the  counoU  of 
Constantinople.  He  died  in  429,  at  a  veiy  advanced  age,  and  after 
he  had  discharged  his  epiacopal  functions  during  thirty-five  yeank 
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Duringf  fifty  yean  he  waa  known  as  one  of  the  mort  distinguished 
writers  of  the  Greek  Church,  especially  by  his  works  against  the 
Nestorians,  Pelagians,  and  other  sectarians.  His  zeal  however  for  the 
Catholic  faith  did  nul  saye  him  from  the  charge  of  being  an  adherent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Nestoriaus,  and  he  *'  was  obliged  to  make  a 
public  apology."  After  his  death  the  Nestorians  continued  to  quote 
bis  works,  and  to  call  him  the  support  of  their  faith;  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  his  works,  or  perhaps  only  part  of  his  works,  being  con- 
demned by  the  fifth  Council  (553).  Theodore  of  Mopeuestia  is  said  to 
have  written  largely  on  divinity  and  morals.  Few  of  his  wiitings  have 
come  down  to  us  :  others  exist  in  Syriac  and  Latin  translations,  and 
of  the  greater  part  there  are  only  fragments.  A  treatise  on  the  Magi 
of  the  Persians,  and  his  commentaries  on  the  Psalms,  the  Book  of 
Job,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  are  lost :  his  commentary  on  the  twelve 
greater  prophets  is  preserved  in  MS.,  according  to  Fabricius,  under  the 
title  of  BcoSe&pov  *Ajfriox^ofs  {p^iT^vc^a  cif  rohs  llpwfrfiras.  A  catalogue  of  \ 
the  works  which  contain  fragments  of  him  is  given  in  Fabricius,  and 
the  Syriac  translations  are  mentioned  m  Assemannus's  *  Bibliotheca 
Oiientalia'  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia  is  still  one  of  the  first  theo- 
logical authorities  among  the  Syrian  Christians. 

(Fabricius,  Bibl  OractL,  z.,  p.  346-362;  346,  note  a;  847,  note  o; 
352,  note  gg;-  855,  note  kk ;  p.  748  :  Tillemont,  Memor,  Eccles.,  Yol. 
xii. ;  Cave,  Script  EccUs.,  vol.  ii.) 

THEODORETUS,  or  THEODORI'TUS,  a  theologian  and  church 
historian,  was  bom  about  803  a.d.  He  was  brought  up  under  the  care 
of  a  pious  mother,  to  whom  he  acknowledges  bis  obligations  in  his 
writings ;  and  he  had  inatmction  from  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  and 
John  Chrysostom  in  a  monastery,  to  which  he' was  sent  to  receive  his 
eduoation  when  not  quite  seven  years  old,  and  where  he  had  for  his 
fellow-pupils  Nestorins  and  John,  who  were  afterwards  patriarchs  of 
Constantinople  and  Antiooh.  Theodoret  became  a  deacon  in  the  church 
at  Antiocb,  and  in  the  year  423  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Cyrus,  a  city  in 
Syria,  near  the  Euphrates.  His  diocese  abounded  with  Marcionites  and 
persons  who  held  heretical  opinions  concernino^  the  Trinity.  Against 
the  opinions  of  these  heretics  he  directed  his  efforts  with  so  mu(£  suc- 
cess, that  according  to  his  own  statement  he  baptised  ten  thousand 
Marcionites. 

In  the  year  481  Nestorins  was  condemned  by  the  oonncil  of  Ephesus 
[Nestorius],  whose  decision  gave  great  offence  to  many  of  the  Oriental 
Christians,  who,  without  being  avowed  followers  of  Nestorius,  were 
supposed  to  be  not  unfavourable  to  his  opinions.  Among  these  was 
Theodoret,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  Nestorius ;  and  he  was  one  of 
those  who  assembled  after  the  oouncil  of  Ephesus  had  broken  up,  and 
condemned  its  proceedings.  A  reconciliation  was  however  effected 
between  Cyril,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  the  great  enemy  of  Nestorius, 
and  John,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  the  leader  of  the  Oriental  party,  who 
ugned  an  agreemoDt  by  which  Cyril  approved  of  John's  statement  of 
the  controverted  point  of  doctrine,  while  John  gave  his  approval  of 
the  sentence  passed  on  Nestorius.  With  this  agreement  Theodoret 
and  others  of  the  Oriental  party  were  greatly  disNttisfied.  Theodoret 
approved  on  the  whole  of  the  doctrinal  statements  in  the  agreement, 
but  he  warmly  protested  against  John's  consent  to  the  condemnation 
of  Nestorius,  as  an  act  of  unmitigated  injustice.  He  expressed  these 
feelings  in  a  letter  to  Nestoriust  But  when  John,  armed  with  an 
imperial  edict,  proceeded  to  take  measures  against  the  more  decided 
partisans  of  Nestorius,  Theodoret  considered  himself  bound  to  submit, 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  and  because  of  his  own 
approval  of  the  doctrine  which  it  was  John's  object  to  enforce.  He 
therefore  used  every  means  in  his  power  to  induce  the  friends  of 
Nestorius,  namely,  Meletius,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  Alexander  of 
Hierapolis,  and  Helladius  of  Tarsus,  to  submit  to  John ;  and,  upon 
their  rejection  of  his  advice,  he  offered  no  opposition  to  their  being 
deposed.  But  when,  in  the  year  435,  new  and  severe  edicts  were 
issued  against  the  Nestorians,  Theodoret  refused  to  carry  his  sub- 
mission any  further;  and,  by  his  firmness  he  incurred  tiie  hatred  of 
Cyril,  to  whom  be  bad  already  been  opposed  in  this  controversy,  and 
between  whom  and  Theodoret  such  a  bitter  feeling  existed,  that  when 
Cyril  died,  in  Hi,  Theodoret  made  no  secret  of  his  joy  at  the  event. 

If,  as  we  are  bound  to  conclude  from  the  character  of  the  man  and 
from  the  Christian  spirit  with  which  he  elsewhere  speaks  of  Cyril's 
death,  Theodoret's  joy  on  this  occasion  sprung  from  a  belief  that  the 
divisions  which  had  boen  kept  alive  by  Cyril  would  die  with  him,  and 
peace  be  restored  to  the  church,  he  was  doomed  to  bitter  disappoint- 
ment. Cyril  was  succeeded  by  Dioscuros,  a  man  as  haughty  and 
impetuous  as  himself,  and  quite  as  unscrupulous.  The  new  bishop 
followed  up  his  predecessor  s  plan  of  enforcing  upon  the  whole  Eastern 
church  the  doctrine  of  the  coalescence  of  the  Deity  and  humanity  into 
one  nature  in  the  person  of  Christ ;  and  perhaps  he  also  kept  in  view  the 
object  of  obtaining  a  kind  of  supremacy  for  the  see  of  Alexandria. 
Determined  to  admit  of  no  compromise,  he  made  his  first  attack  upon 
the  moderate  party  in  the  Syrian  churches,  which  was  headed  by 
Theodoret.  Dioscurus  was  supported  by  a  large  party  in  Syria,  chiefly 
consisting  of  monks,  whose  leader  was  an  abbot  named  Barsumas ;  and 
at  Constantinople  many  monks,  the  most  remarkable  of  whom  was 
the  abbot  Sutychea,  were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  Cyrillian  doctrine, 
on  the  groasd  that  it  alone  was  consistent  with  the  simple  letter  of 
Soiptiue^ "  the  Word  became  flesh,"  and  other  similar  expressiona 
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dispute,  partly  from  their  close  connection  with  the  anti-Nestoriaa 
monks  of  Syria,  and  still  more  from  their  great  influence  with  the 
emperor  Theodosius  II.,  whom  they  had  induced  from  the  very  first 
to  espouse  the  party  of  CyriL  Theodoret  was,  a^  usual,  slow  to  take 
up  the  coutroveray.  He  wrote  to  Dioscurus  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  parties.  In  this  attempt  he  failed; 
aud  then,  looking  upon  the  doctrine  of  Dioscurus  and  his  allies  aa  the 
sure  road  to  the  various  heresies  which  denied  the  true  humanity  of 
Christ,  he  wrote  a  book  against  them  in  the  year  447,  entitled  '  The 
Beggar,  or  the  Many-shaped '  {ipavurrfii,  or  To\ifiop<pos),  By  this  title 
he  meant  to  imply  that  the  Eutychian  doctrine  (as  the  views  held  by 
Cyril,  Dioscurus,  Barsumas,  Eutyches,  and  the  monks,  are  generally 
named  for  the  sake  of  brevity)  was  borrowed  from  a  variety  of  ancient 
herei^ies.  The  work  consbts  of  three  dialogues  :  in  the  first,  entitled 
&rptirrost  he  treats  of  the  impossibility  of  the  divine  essence  under- 
going a  change ;  in  the  second,  atriyxyroSf  of  the  impossibility  of  the 
two  natures  (the  divine  and  human)  being  mingled  into  one ;  and  in 
the  third.  iiraO^s,  of  the  impossibility  of  the  divine  nature  suffering  or 
dying.  This  work  displayed  great  learning  and  power,  top^ether  with 
a  moderation  which  drew  upon  Theodoret  the  reproaches  of  the 
zealots  of  his  own  party.  His  opponents  however  saw  in  his  doctrines 
nothing  less  than  a  revival  of  Nestorianism  ;  and  Dioscurus  accused 
him  bsfore  Domnus,  the  patriarch  of  Antioch,  of  dividing  the  one 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  into  two  sons  of  Qod,  and  wrote  also  a  severe 
letter  to  Theodoret,  making  the  same  charge.  Theodoret  replied 
with  great  mildness  and  moderation,  conceding  as  much  of  the  dis- 
puted doctrine  as  he  could  conseientiously ,  and  praying  Dioscurus 
to  oonsult  for  the  peace  of  the  church  rather  than  for  the  views  of  a 
party.  This  letter  only  the  more  incensed  Dioscurus,  who  permitted 
monks  publicly  to  anathematise  Theodoret  in  the  church,  while  he 
himself  confirmed  their  anathemas.  He  also  sent  ambassadors  to  Con- 
stantinople to  accuse  the  whole  Eastern  Church  of  Nestorianism  before 
the  emp«^ror.  Domnus  also  sent  deputies  to  clear  his  church  of  this 
charge,  and  Theodoret  wrote  with  the  same  object  to  some  of  the  most 
powerful  ecclesiastics  and  statesmen.  No  immediate  decision  of  the 
dispute  took  place,  but  the  emperor  ordered  Theodoret,  as  a  troubler 
of  the  church,  to  confine  himrelf  within  the  limits  of  his  own  diocese. 
Theodoret  bitterly  complained  of  being  thus  condemned  unheard. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  parties  grew  more  violent^  and  the  im- 
perial court  it8elf  became  the  soene  of  their  disputes.  In  the  year 
448  Eutyches,  in  his  zeal  against  Nestorianism,  incurred  the  charge  of 
an  opposite  heresy,  of  which  he  was  condemned  by  the  synod  held  by 
Flavianus  at  Constantinople,  but  again  acquitted  by  the  second 
Council  of  Ephesus,  under  the  presidency  of  Dioscurus  (a.d.  449). 
[EuTTCHBS.]  In  convening  this  council  every  care  was  taken  to 
exclude  the  anti-Eutyohian  party.  With  respect  to  Theodoret,  the 
emperor  commanded  that  be  should  only  be  admitted  in  case  his 
presence  should  seem  good  to  the  whole  assembly.  The  hiut  was 
taken,  and  he  was  excluded.  The  emperor  carried  his  dislike  to 
Theodoret  still  further,  and  intimated  to  the  council  that  such  men  as 
Theodoret  should  not  only  have  no  voice  in  it,  but  that  they  ought 
rather  to  be  visited  with  its  censures.  Accordingly  the  council  deposed 
Theodoret  from  his  bishopric,  and  he  was  compelled,  by  an  imperial 
edict,  to  retire  into  the  monastery  where  be  hsd  been  educated.  As 
he  had  been  peaceful  and  moderate  in  prosperity,  so  he  was  resigned 
and  cheerful  in  adversity :  indeed  his  amiable  spirit,  and  his  firmness 
in  obeying  the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  form  a  most  agreeable  relief 
to  the  strife  and  ambition  which  mark  the  character  of  most  of  the 
ecclesiastics  of  the  age. 

The  only  check  to  the  triumph  of  Dioscurus  and  the  Eutychians 
was  the  influence  of  Leo  the  Great,  the  then  bishop  of  Rome,  who  had 
been  already  appealed  to  by  Eutyches,  after  his  condemnation  by  the 
synod  of  Constantinople,  and  whose  aid  was  now  sought  by  the  op]>o- 
site  party.  Flavianus  and  Theodoret  wrote  letters  to  him,  proposing 
to  submit  the  whole  controversy  to  an  oecumenical  council  to  be  con- 
vened in  Italy.  To  this  arrangement  the  emperor  (Theodosius  IL) 
refused  his  consent,  but  his  death  in  the  following  year  (450)  changed 
the  state  of  affairs.  In  the  next  year  (451)  an  oecumenical  council  was 
assembled,  first  at  Nicsea,  but  very  soon  removed  to  Chaloedon,  to 
which  Theodoret  was  summoned,  and  in  which  he  was  received  by  his 
friends  with  the  grt* atest  enthusiasm.  He  petitioned  the  council  for 
restoration  to  his  bishopric  ;  at  the  eighth  sitting  his  petition  came  on 
for  hearing ;  he  rose  to  plead  his  cause,  but  the  party  of  Dioscurus 
exclaimed  that  he  must  first  condemn  Nestorius.  Theodoret  had 
never  been  a  Nestorian,  but  had  all  along  held  a  middle  course  between 
the  parties  of  Nestorius  and  of  Cyril ;  but  he  hesitated  to  pronounce 
the  required  condemnation  till  some  dear  definition  of  Nestorianism 
should  be  given.  The  bishops  of  the  opposite  party  interrupted  him 
with  the  shout,  "He  is  a  heretic:  he  is  a  Nestorian:  thrust  the 
Nestorian  out!"  Upon  this  Theodoret  exclaimed— "Anathema  on 
Nestorius  and  on  every  one  who  denies  Mary  to  be  the  mother  of  Ood, 
and  who  divides  the  only  begotten  Son  into  two  sons.  I  have  sub- 
scribed the  confession  of  faith,  and  the  letter  of  the  bishop  Leo ; 
and  this  is  my  faith — Farewell ! "  He  was  pronounced  to  have  estab- 
lished his  orthodoxy,  and  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  oouncil  restored 
him  to  his  bishopric.  In  this  transaction  we  perceive  that  Theodoret's 
firmness  had  at  length  given  way  before  the  furious  zeal  of  the  Kuty* 
ohiaos ;  and  his  oourage  appears  never  to  have  revived,  for  in  his  latest 
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work,  which  was  a  history  of  heredes  (AlptrtKTis  KcucofivOias  hnrofi-fi),  he 
■peaks  of  his  former  friend  Nestorius  in  the  hare-heet  terms. 

After  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  Theodore t  returned  to  his  diocese, 
where  he  devoted  the  rest  of  hia  life  to  litrrary  labours.  He  died  in 
the  year  457.  Even  after  his  death  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  formi* 
dable  enemy  by  tho  Monophysites  and  the  Origenists,  who  procured 
the  condemnation  of  his  writings  against  Cyril  by  the  ooancil  of  Con- 
stantinople in  553. 

His  works  were — 1, '  A  History  of  the  Church/  in  five  books,  from 
825  to  the  death  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  in  429.  Gennadius,  a 
Latin  writer,  at  the  end  of  the  5th  century,  says  that  Theodoret's 
history  conaisted  of  ten  books,  and  camo  down  to  the  year  457,  but  no 
other  writer  mentions  more  than  five  books.  It  is  a  work  of  great 
learning  and  impartiality.  2,  ^t\6$to9  laropla,  an  account  of  the  lives 
of  thirty  celebrated  hermits,  ten  of  whom  were  his  contemporaries  and 
in  some  degree  personally  known  to  him.  8,  The  work  against  the 
Eutychians,  already  mentioned.  4,  'The  History  of  Heresies,'  also 
mentioned  above.  It  is  sometimes  entitled,  'Against  all  Heresies,  or 
a  dlBcrimination  of  falsehood  and  truth.'  It  consists  of  five  books,  and 
relates  almost  exclusively  to  the  heresies  respecting  the  person  of 
Christ.  5,  'Ten  Orations  against  the  Heathen;'  an  'Apology  for 
Christianity ; '  besides  146  letters  and  commentaries  on  most  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  and  on  all  the  epistles  of  PauL  The  best 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Schulze,  in  5  vols.  8vo,  Halle,  1 768-74. 

(Mosheim,  EccletiaHieal  History ,  by  Murdock  and  Soames,  I,  p.  448 ; 
Neander,  Oetchichte  der  Chrittl.  Rdig,  und  Kirch^  it,  passim ;  Scholl, 
Qeschichie  der  Oritck.  Lift,,  iii.,  818. 

THEODORIC  or  THEODERIC  L,  King  of  the  Visigoths,  was  the 
elected  successor,  but  not  the  son,  of  King  Wallia,  who  died  a.d.  419. 
During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tfaeodosius  II., 
Theodoric  invaded  Gaul,  and  in  425,  just  after  the  accession  of 
Valentinian  III.,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Arles«  Aetius  however 
relieved  this  town,  and  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  who  were  obliged 
to  come  to  terms  l>ecause  they  were  threatened  by  the  Vandals,  and 
they  marched  against  the  Vandals  together  with  the  Romans.  After 
a  peace  of  ten  years  a  new  war  arose  between  the  Romans  and 
Theodoric,  who  in  486  besieged  the  city  of  Narbonne,  which  was  only 
relieved  in  the  following  year,  437.  The  issue  of  this  war  proved 
unfortunate  for  the  Romans,  the  inhabitants  of  their  provinces  in 
Ganl  being  reduced  to  despair  by  heavy  taxes  and  other  kinds  of 
oppression,  and  the  Goths  being  superior  to  the  Romans  in  oourageu 
Aetius  therefore  enlisted  several  thousand  Huns,  in  order  to  employ 
them  against  the  Goths ;  but  these  auxiliaries  were  more  destructive 
to  the  inhabitants  than  their  enemies.  A  body  of  the  Romans, 
together  with  these  Huns,  commanded  by  Litorius,  the  best  of  the 
generals  of  Aetius,  having  made  some  progress,  laid  siege  to  Toulouse 
in  439.  Theodoric  proposed  to  conclude  a  peace,  but  Litorius,  remem- 
bering his  former  victories  over  the  Armoricans,  refused  all  terms. 
Upon  this  the  Goths  made  a  sally ;  the  Romans  were  entirely  beaten, 
and  Litorius  himself  was  made  a  prisoner,  and  carried  in  triumph 
through  the  streets  of  Toulouse. 

The  whole  country  as  far  as  the  Rhdne  was  now  open  to  the  Goths, 
and  the  inhabitants  being  well  disposed,  Theodoric  made  fresh  con- 
<iuests.  The  remainder  of  the  Roman  army  was  disorganised  and  in 
the  greatest  consternation.  Nevertheless  Avitus,  who  was  then  Pro- 
fectus  Preetorio  in  Gaul,  found  means  to  make  peace,  which  was 
certainly  favourable  to  the  Goths,  though  the  conditions  are  not 
known.  In  450  Gaul  was  invaded  by  Attila  with  his  Huns  and  a 
numerous  body  of  Teutonic  auxiliaries.  Attila  pretended  that  his 
object  was  only  to  attack  the  Visigoths,  but  the  Romans  also  took 
arms,  and  the  united  forces  of  Aetius  and  Theodoric  met  the  Huns  at 
Ch&Ions-sur-Marne  (451).  Theodoric  commanded  his  army  in  person, 
and  he  was  accompanied  by  his  two  sons,  Thorismund  and  Theodoria 
The  battle  was  short,  but  bloody  and  disastrous  for  Attila,  who  fled 
on  the  following  day,  and  thus  escaped  total  destruction.  King 
Theodoric  was  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle.  Prince  Thoris- 
mund was  proclaimed  king  in  the  camp  of  his  father,  whom  he  caused 
to  be  interred  on  the  field  of  battle  with  great  pomp.    [Attila.] 

(Mascov,  History  of  the  Aniicni  Germans,  ix.,  11,  14,  27,  28.) 

THEODORIC,  or,  more  correctly,  THEODERIK,  suroamed  'the 
Great,'  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  was  the  son  of  King  Theodemir  by 
his  concubine  Eralieva  (Ehrlieb).  He  was  bom  in  455,  and  he  was 
seven  years  old  when  he  was  sent  to  Constantinople  to  the  court  of 
the  emperor  Leo  Magnus  (457-474)  as  a  hostage,  peace  having  just 
been  concluded  between  this  emperor  and  Theodemir,  who  had 
engaged  to  assist  the  liomans  for  an  annual  payment  of  two  thousand 
pounds  of  gold.  Theodoric  received  his  education  at  Constantinople, 
and  returned  to  his  father  in  472. 

Without  any  orders  from  his  father,  he  attacked  and  subjugated 
some  Slavonian  tribes  on  the  Danube,  and  he  afterwards  accompanied 
Theodemir  in  his  expedition  to  Thessaly,  which  was  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  larger  territory  for  the  Goths.  This 
happened  at  the  same  time  as  the  death  of  Leo  (January  474) ;  and 
Zeuo  Isauricus  the  elder,  who  became  emperor  in  the  month  of 
February,  hastily  made  peace  with  the  Goths,  and  ceded  to  them  the 
country  of  Pautalia,  that  is,  the  south  part  of  Pannonia  and  the  south- 
«vest  part  of  Dacia  (474).  Theodemir  died  in  475,  and  Theodoric 
became  king  of  the  Ostro-Goths. 


Zeuo  having  been  deposed  by  another  Theodoric,  the  son  of  Triarius^ 
a  Gothic  prince  who  had  great  influence  in  the  Byaantine  empire,  King 
Theodoric  marched  to  his  assistance,  and  by  bis  aid  Zeno  was  again 
acknowledged  as  emperor  (476-477).  It  seems  that  Zeno  did  not  show 
himsflf  so  grateful  as  he  ought,  for  serious  differences  broke  out 
between  hioi  and  the  Goths.  Theodoric,  on  the  contrary,  was  loyal 
and  generous,  and  he  continued  to  be  a  faithful  ally  when  the 
emperor  had  satisfied  his  just  cl  lims.  He  proved  so  serviceable,  Uiat 
Zeno  created  him  Patricius  and  Magieter  Militise  Prsssentis  in  483,  and 
subsequently  promoted  him  to  the  consulship  in  484,  a  year  which  is 
still  distinguished  in  the  annals  by  his  name.  Jornaudes  affirms  that 
Zeno  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  caused  an  equestrian  statue  to  be 
erected  in  honour  of  him  before  the  imperial  palace.  ('  De  Rebus 
Gothicis,'  c  57.) 

Notwithstanding  th*e  honours  which  2jeno  conferred  upon  the  King 
of  the  Goths,  Zeno  showed  his  insincerity  wherever  he  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity. To  avenge  himself,  Theodoric  invaded  Thrace  in  488,  dispersed 
the  imperial  troops,  and  besieged  Zeno  in  Constantinople.  It  is  said 
that  Zeuo  saved  himself  by  ceding  to  his  adversary  Italy,  or  his  right 
to  Italy,  which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  Odoacer,  the  chief  of  the 
Rugians.  Perhaps  he  ceded  only  his  claims  on  this  country,  hoping 
thus  to  get  rid  of  a  neighbour  and  friend  whom  he  had  changed  by 
his  own  misconduct  into  a  dangerous  enemy.  However  this  may  be^ 
the  conditions  of  agreement  are  obscurely  known.  The  Greeks  after- 
wards pretended  that  Zeno  had  sent  the  Goths  to  Italy  to  re-annex 
that  country  to  the  empire :  the  Goths,  on  the  contrary,  affirmed  that 
he  surrendered  Italy  to  their  king.  (Procopius,  '  De  Bello  Gothico,* 
L  1.)  Theodoric  had  certainly  formed  the  plan  of  conquering  Italy, 
and  he  was  bent  on  carrying  it  into  execution.  If  therefore  he  found 
it  advisable  to  use  the  name  of  Zeno,  he  probably  did  so  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  gaining  those  among  the  Romans  who,  although  they  detested 
foreigners,  would  submit  to  any  conqueror  whom  they  could  consider 
as  a  delegate  of  the  ancient  legitimate  anthority. 

Theodoric  assembled  his  nation  (489),  that  is,  that  part  of  the 
Ostro-Goths  which  obe>t.d  the  kings  of  the  house  of  the  '  Amali,'  of 
which  Theodoric  was  a  descendant.  Some  Gothic  tribes  only  remained 
in  Thrace  and  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  A  whole  nation,  men, 
women,  and  children,  carrying  all  their  moveable  property  with  them, 
left  their  homes  and  took  the  road  to  Italy,  following  the  Danube  as 
far  as  the  tract  which  lies  between  that  river  and  the  Lake  of  Balaton 
in  Western  Hungary.  Trapstila,  the  king  of  the  Gepidss,  appeared 
with  an  army  to  prevent  them  from  passing  through  his  dominions ; 
but  he  was  routed  by  Theodoric  on  the  river  Ulca  (the  present  Szala), 
which  flows  into  the  western  comer  of  the  Lake  of  Balaton.  Enduring 
hardships  of  all  kinds,  and  fighting  their  way  through  the  armed 
inhabitants,  the  Goths  traversed  the  western  part  of  Pannonia^ 
crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  and  reached  Isonzo,  where  they  met  with 
the  army  of  Odoacer,  who  was  beaten  in  three  battles — on  the  Isonso, 
at  Verona,  and  on  the  Adda  (490).  Odoacer,  who  fled  to  Ravenna, 
was  forsaken  by  his  best  general.  Tufa,  and  Frederik,  a  prince  of  the 
Rugians,  and  Kpiphanias,  bishop  of  Pavia,  also  came  to  Milan  to  pay 
homage  to  the  king  of  the  Goths.  Odoacer  was  blocked  up  in 
Ravenna  by  one  part  of  the  Goths,  and  Theodoric,  with  another  part^ 
took  possession  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  Italy,  leaving  Sicily,  Sar- 
dinia, and  Corsica  to  the  Vandals.  The  siege  of  Ravenna  lasted  three 
years ;  but  at  last  Odoacer  surrendered  to  Theodoric,  who,  notwith- 
standing his  oath  to  spare  the  life  of  his  prisoner,  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death  in  his  own  palace  (493).  Udoacer's  son  and  his  whole 
family  shared  the  same  fate. 

Theodoric  was  now  acknowledged  as  king  of  Italy  by  the  Emperor 
Anastasius,  the  successor  of  Zeno,  who  gave  him  the  furniture  of  the 
palace  at  Ravenna,  which  Odoacer  had  sent  to  Coustantioople. 
Theodoric  did  not  assume  the  imperial  title  although  he  adopted 
the  name  of  Flavins.  In  500  he  went  to  Rome  and  celebrated  a 
triumph;  he  convened  the  senate  ' ad  palmam  auream,'  confirmed  the 
immunities  of  the  Romans,  and  gained  the  affection  of  the  lower 
classes  by  his  liberality  and  by  the  exhibition  of  magnificent 
spectacles. 

Theodoric  had  already  confirmed  his  power  by  alliances  with  the 
neighbouring  kings.  Gundobald  and  Gknlegisel,  the  kings  of  the  Bur- 
guudians,  having  made  an  invasion  into  Italy  and  carried  away  many 
of  the  izihabitants,  Theodoric  sent  Epiphanias,  bishop  of  Pavia,  and 
Victor,  bishop  of  Turin,  as  ambassadors  to  Burgundy.  They  suc- 
ceeded in  delivering  the  captives,  and  concluded  an  alliance  between 
these  kings  and  Theodoric,  who  gave  his  daughter  Ostrogotha  in 
marriage  to  Sigismund,  the  son  of  Gundobald.  He  likewise  kept 
peace  with  the  Vandals,  and  gave  his  sister  Amalfrida,  then  the  widow 
of  a  noble  Goth,  in  marriage  to  their  king  Thrasimund.  His  eldest 
daughter,  Theodichusa,  was  married  to  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visi- 
Goths ;  and  his  niece,  Amalaberga,  became  the  wife  of  Hermanfrid, 
the  last  king  of  the  Thurin^ians.  Theodoric  himself  took  for  his 
second  wife  Andofleda,  the  sister  of  Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks. 

In  504  Theodorio  was  at  war  with  Trasaric,  king  of  the  Gepidie, 
who,  after  many  defeats,  ceded  his  southern  provinces  as  far  as 
Sirmium,  now  Mitrowicz  on  the  Save,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Danube.  The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Alemannian 
kingdom,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  Clovisi  acknowledged  Theodoria 
as  their  protector,  who  simimoned  Clovis  to  desist  from  any  further 
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violence  against  the  AlemannL  (Hia  letter  is  oontained  in  Caasiodornsi 
'Variar./ii  41.)  Meanwhile  a  war  had  broki'n  out  between  Clovis 
and  Alaric  II.,  king  of  the  Visi-Gotha.  Alaric  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Yougld  in  507,  in  oonsequenoe  of  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Visi-Qothe  in  Gaul  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks.  AUxio's  only  legitimate  sou  was  a  child  named  Amalario, 
whom  he  had  by  his  wife  Theodichusa.  As  there  was  danger  of  all 
Spain  being  invaded  by  the  Franks,  the  Yisi-Qoths  iotrusted  the 
guardianship  of  their  young  king  to  Theodoric,  who  thus  became  the 
ruler  over  the  Ostro^Gtoths  and  the  Visi-Goths,  or  over  Spain,  southern 
Gaul,  Itoly  with  the  dependent  province  of  Illyricum,  an<l  parts  of 
Rhsetia,  Noricum,  and  Pannonia.  Theodorio  had  previously  sent  an 
army  into  Gaul,  commanded  by  Iba»  who  delivered  Aries,  which  was 
besieged  by  the  Franks  (508) ;  and  the  same  general  made  a  prisoner 
of  Gesalic,  the  natural  son  of  Alaric  II.,  who  was  a  dangerous  rival  of 
young  Amalario.  Clovis  was  compelled  to  content  himself  with  the 
northern  and  larger  part  of  the  Visi-Gothic  dominions  in  GauL  From 
this  year,  511,  is  dated  the  regency  of  Theodoric  in  the  kingdom  of 
the  Visi-Goths,  who  however  styled  himself  king,  and  the  councils 
which  were  held  during  his  government  are  dated  according  to  the 
years  of  his  reign.  He  took  possession  of  the  cities  of  Provence, 
perhaps  under  the  pretext  of  the  expenses  which  he  had  been  put  to 
in  saving  the  Visi-Gothio  kingdom.  He  appointed  Liberius  his 
lieutenant  in  (Hul,  and  Theudis  in  Spain. 

The  relation  between  Theodoric  and  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
was  maintained  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  until  Justin  pub- 
lished a  severe  edict  against  all  who  were  not  of  the  Catholio  Church 
(528),  and  soon  after  deprived  the  Arians  of  their  churches.  About 
the  same  time  this  emperor  bud  engaged  with  some  members  of  the 
Roman  Senate  in  designs  against  the  Gothic  dominion  in  Italy. 
Boethius,  then  one  of  the  first  men  in  Italy,  was  charged  with  being 
a  principal  conspirator.  He  was  imprisoned  in  522,  and  during  his 
captivity  he  wrote  his  Treatise  on  the  Consolation  of  Philosophy. 
The  conspiracy  proved  abortive,  Boethius  was  put  to  death  in  524, 
and  Symmachus,  his  father-in-law,  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Ravenna.  With  regard  to  religious  a£fairs,  Theodorio, 
who  was  an  Arian,  like  all  the  Goths,  ordered  Pope  John  with  several 
bishops  to  go  to  Constantinople  and  to  obtain  better  cooditiona  for 
the  Arians  in  the  Eastern  empire.  The  pope  reloctantly  obeyed,  but 
it  seems  that  in  Constantinople  he  spoke  rather  according  to  his  con- 
science than  in  favour  of  the  Arians ;  for  he  was  imprisoned  at  his 
return,  by  order  of  Theodoric,  and  died  not  many  days  after,  on  the 
18th  of  May  526.  On  Tbeodoric's  recommendation,  Felix  was  elected 
pope,  and  his  election  was  confirmed  by  Athalaric,  the  successor  of 
Theodoric.  This  fact  proves  the  great  influence  which  Theodoric  had 
in  the  affairs  of  his  time.  Not  having  obtained  favourable  conditions 
for  the  Arians  in  the  East^  Theodoric  was  about  to  retaliate  on  the 
Catholics  in  his  dominions,  when  he  died  suddenly  on  the  26th  of 
August  526,  in  the  72od  year  of  his  age.  His  contemporaries  have 
invented  many  fables  about  the  sudden  death  of  this  gmni  king. 
Procopius  ('  De  Bello  Gothico,'  i  1)  says  that  the  head  of  a  large  fish 
being  served  up  at  table,  he  fancied  it  to  be  the  head  of  Symmaohus, 
whom  be  had  put  to  death,  and  whose  participation  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Theodoric  had  not  been  proved ;  it  is  added  that  he  was  so 
terrified  by  his  imagination,  that  he  fell  into  a  fever  and  shortly  after- 
wards died.  Others  pretend  that  his  death  was  the  consequence  of  a 
divine  judgment,  because  he  had  deposed  and  imprisoned  Pope  John  : 
this  stoiy  savours  of  its  origin.  Others  dreamt  that  the  ghost  of 
Pope  John  and  Symmaohus  had  cast  the  soul  of  Theodorio  into  the 
burning  crater  of  a  volcano.  The  ashes  of  Theodoric  were  deposited 
in  a  porphyry  urn,  which  still  exists  in  the  wall  of  the  castle  of 
Ravenna,  and  under  it  is  an  inscription  on  marble,  bearing  the  date 
568,  which  states  that  the  urn  once  contained  hia  remains.  Theodorio 
having  left  no  male  issue,  Athalaric,  the  son  of  hia  daughter  Amalas- 
winth,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Italy,  and  Am^aric  became 
king  of  the  Visi-Gtoths. 

Theodoric  generally  kept  his  court  at  Ravenna,  as  the  Roman 
emperors  had  done  after  the  time  of  Honoriusy  and  thua  Ravenna 
became  a  centre  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  no  less  importance  than 
Rome.  Among  the  high  officers  of  Theodoric  there  were  several  very 
distinguished  men^  such  as  Caasiodorus,  who  was  his  private  aecretary, 
and  Ennodius,  who  has  written  a  eulogy  of  his  master,  which  how- 
ever is  far  from  containing  all  the  truth.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  hero 
in  the  old  Teutonic  songs,  and  in  the  *Kiebelungen-Iiied '  he  appears 
as  Diederich  of  Bern,  that  is,  Verona. 

Theodoric  was  not  only  a  conqueror ;  he  was  also  a  legislator.  It  is 
his  greatest  glory  that  he  was  a  friend  of  peace,  of  toleration,  and  of 
justice ;  a  glory  however  which  ia  somewhat  obscured  by  some  acts  of 
rashness  and  violence.  Whenever  a  war  between  Teutonic  kings  was 
threatening,  he  tried  to  prevent  it  by  mediation ;  a  fact  which  ia  proved 
by  his  letters  to  the  kings  of  the  Franks,  of  the  Visi-Goths,  of  the 
Thuriogiana,  of  the  Burgundians,  of  the  Heruli,  and  of  tiie  Wami 
He  always  reminded  them  that  they  were  of  one  common  origin,  and 
that  they  ought  to  maintain  peace  and  friendly  intercourse.  Theodoric 
was  especially  vigilant  in  preventing  Clovis  from  invading  the  states 
of  his  neighbours;  he  protected  the  Tburingians  and  the  remnant 
of  the  Alemanni,  and  he  saved  the  kingdom  of  the  Visi-Qotha  from 
deatrnction. 


(Ennodius,  Panegyrieui  RegtM  Theodoriei,  ed.  Clir.  CeUarioa,  8vo, 
1703;  and  also  in  his  Opera,  ed.  Jac.  Sirmondoa,  Paris,  8vo,  1611; 
Jornandes,  De  JUbtu  Chthida  ;  Isidoros.  Chronieon  Gotharumj  dfc-j  Pro- 
copius, I)e  Bello  Gothico ;  Cochlseus,  Vita  Theodorici  Reg,  Ostrogoth.^ 
ed.  Peringskjold,  Stockholm,  4to,  1699.  CochlaBus  has  written  without 
any  just  criticiBm ;  and  Peringskjold  has  shown  no  historical  ability 
in  his  additions,  which  however  contain  very  interesting  matter 
relative  to  the  language  and  the  antiquities  of  the  Gk>tha.  Maoao'e 
OeMchicMe  dea  OstOothisohen  Meiche*  in  Jtalicn,  Bred^u,  8vo,  1S24,  ia 
a  very  valuable  work.) 

THEODORIC,  a  bishop  and  celebrated  surgeon  of  the  13th  oentary, 
was  a  pupil  of  Hugo  of  Lucea.  He  at  first  belonged  to  the  order  of 
the  Preaching  Friars  (Fibres  Pr^cheurs);  afterwards  he  became  chap- 
lain to  the  Bishop  of  Valentia,  and  penitentiary  to  Pope  Innocent  IV.; 
and  he  was  at  last  made  bishop  of  Bitonti  and  Cervia  aooceasively. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  he  settled  at  Bologna,  where  he  died  in 
1298.  Ho  was  espeeially  distinguished  from  his  contemporaries  by 
not  resting  content  with  imitating  his  predecessors ;  on  the  oontrary, 
he  appears  to  have  carefully  studied  the  cases  that  presented  them- 
selves  to  his  notice,  and  to  have  recorded  in  a  great  measure  the 
results  of  his  own  observations.  He  also  introduced  several  useful 
innovations  in  the  practice  of  suigery,  and  was  the  first  person  who 
ventured  to  lay  aside  the  cumbrous  and  frightful  machines  which  had 
hitherto  been  used  in  the  rsduotiun  of  fractures  and  luxationa.  He 
left  behind  him  a  surgical  work,  entitled  '  Chirurgia  Secundum  Medi- 
cationem  Hugonis  de  Luca,'  which  was  published  at  Venice  in  1190 
and  1519,  in  folio.  (Haller,  Bihlioth.  Chirurg. ;  Sprengel,  JBitL  de  la 
Mid.;  BiograpkU MSdieaU.) 

THEODO'RUS  (ec<{5w/K>s),  a  native  of  Cyrene^  was  a  philosopher  of 
the  Cyrenaio  school,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  ith  oentary 
B.C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Arete,  the  daughter  of  Aristippua,  and  aftet^ 
warda  became  the  successor  of  Anniceris.  His  philoeophioal  syateoiy 
which  was  a  kind  of  medium  between  that  of  Aristippua  and  AnnioeriSt 
appeared  so  dangerous  to  his  fellow-ciiixens,  among  whom  he  had 
been  held  in  very  high  esteem,  that  they  banished  him  from  their  city. 
Theodorus  went  to  Athens,  where  he  would  have  experienced  worse 
treatment  if  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  not  interposed  and  saved  him ; 
for  here  too  his  doctrines  soon  came  into  disrepute,  and  a  public 
accusation  was  brought  against  him  of  moral  and  religious  indiffereucew 
After  the  fall  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  Theodorus  thought  it  advisable 
to  withdraw  from  Athens,  and  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  soon  gained 
the  confidence  of  Ptolemasus  Soter,  who,  on  one  occasion,  sent  him  as 
his  ambassador  to  Lysimachus.  On  this  mission  Theodorus  is  said  to 
have  shown  much  courage  and  a  atrong  feeling  of  independenca 
towards  Lyaimaohus,  who  taunted  him  for  having  been  obliged  to 
leave  Athena.    The  time  of  hia  death  ia  unknown. 

We  do  not  possess  a  complete  view  of  the  philosophioal  system  of 
Theodoras,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  forerunners  of 
Epicuras.  His  ideas  of  the  deity  were  explained  in  a  book  which  he 
wrote  on  the  gods  («-cpl  0cwy),  and  which  earned  him  the  name  of 
atheist,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  opprobrious  name  was 
given  him  becaose  he  really  denied  the  existence  of  gods^  or  merely 
because  he  was  above  the  common  prejudicea  of  hia  oountrymen. 
The  following  dootrioes  are  especially  mentioned  aa  characterising  his 
views  of  human  affaire: — wisdom  and  justice  are  desirable,  because 
they  procure  us  the  enjoyment  of  pleasure :  friendship,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  no  real  existence ;  for,  in  a  person  who  is  not  wise,  it  ceasea 
aa  soon  aa  he  ceases  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  and  a  wise  man  is  in  want 
of  nothing  beyond  himself.  Patriotism  is  not  a  duty,  because  it 
would  be  absuj^  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  a  wise  man  to  sacrifice 
himaelf  for  the  ignorant,  who  form  by  far  the  minority  of  a  state. 
His  followers,  who  constituted  one  of  the  three  branches  into  which 
the  Cyrenaic  school  was  divided,  were  called  Theodoriana 

(Diogenes  Lsertb,  ii  86;  vi.  97;  Cicero,  Tusadan.,  L  43;  v.  40 ;  Be 
Natura  Deorum,  i  1,  28,  43 ;  Suidas,  a  v.  &t^upos.) 

From  the  philosopher  Theodorus  of  Cyrene  we  must  distinguish 
Theodorus  the  mathematician,  who  was  a  native  of  the  same  place, 
and  is  mentioned  among  the  teachers  of  Plato.  (Xenophon,  Memorab,^ 
iv.  2, 10;  Maximus  Tyrius,  Dmertat,,  22.) 

THEODO'RUS  PRISCU'NUS,  the  author  of  a  Latin  medical 
work,  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  sometimes  goes  under  the  name 
of  'Octavius  HoratianuB.'  He  was  a  pupil  of  Vindicianus,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Chriat.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  the 
Empirici,  but  appears  to  have  also  mixed  up  some  opiniona  of  the 
liethodici,  and  even  of  the  DogmaticL  His  work,  which  is  not  of 
much  value^  is  entitled  'Rerum  Medicarum  libri  Quatuor,'  and  is 
written  in  a  barbarous  Latin  style.  The  first  book  treats  of  external 
disorders,  the  second  of  internal,  the  third  of  female  diseases,  aod  the 
fourth  of  phyaiology,  he  It  was  first  published  in  1582,  foL,  at  Straa- 
barg,  and  also  in  the  same  year  at  Basel,  4to ;  of  these  two  editions, 
the  former  is  the  more  complete,  the  latter  the  more  correctly  printed. 
A  new  edition  was  undertaken  by  J.  M.  Bemhold,  of  which  the  first 
volume  was  published  in  8vo,  without  place  or  date,  at  Ansbach  in 
1791 ;  but  which,  in  consequence  of  the  editor's  death,  has  never  been 
completed.  Anotiter  work,  entitled  '  Diaeta,  seu  de  Salutaribua  Rebus 
Libw,'  has  been  attributed  to  Theodorus  Priaoiantis^  but  (as  Choulant 
thinks)  inooxrectly.    It  was  first  published  together  with '  Hildegardia 
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Physics,'  fol,  Atgentor.,  1533.  It  first  appeared  in  a  separate  form  at 
Halle,  1632,  870,  edited  by  G.  £.  Schreiner,  and  was  afterwards 
inserted  in  RiTinus's  collection  of  ancient  physicians,  8vo,  Leipsig, 
1654.  (Ualler,  BibliotL  Medic  Pract,;  Sprengel,  Mut.  delaMid,; 
Choulant,  Handbuch  der  BUcherbundefUr  dieAeUert  Medicin.) 

THEODO'llUS,  or  DIODO'RUS,  OF  TARSUS,  of  a  noble  and  very 
distinguished  family,  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  and  was 
most  probably  bom  at  Antioch.  He  studied  under  SyWanus  Tar> 
seosis ;  and  after  having  taken  orders,  he  first  became  priest,  and  then 
Arohimandrita  at  Antioch.  The  Catholic  churches  of  this  town 
having  been  shut  up  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Yalena  (▲.d.  864-378), 
who  was  an  adherent  of  Arianism,  Theodorus  preached  in  the  fields 
round  the  town,  and  he  was  always  surrounded  by  a  numerous  con- 
gregation of  Catholics.  He  also  defended  the  orthodox  faith  with 
great  intrepidity  against  the  attacks  of  the  Arians  and  the  tyranny  of 
Valens.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Valens,  he  was  appointed 
biahop  of  Tarsua  (A.D.  378),  Oratianui,  the  successor  of  Valens,  being 
a  lealous  Catholic.  In  a.J).  381  Theodorus  was  at  the  Council  of 
Constantinople.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  known,  but  as  Phalerius 
was  chosen  bishop  of  Tarsua  in  a.i>.  394,  it  is  probable  that  he  died  in 
this  year,  Theodorus  wss  much  esteemed  by  his  contemporaries  for 
his  plain  and  lucid  eloquence,  but  though  he  was  known  as  the  tnost 
zealous  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  he  was  accused  of  having  shown 
himself  favourable  to  the  heretical  doctrines  of  Ne^torius.  The  same 
charge  was  made  against  his  contemporary  Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia. 
Theodorus  of  Tarsus  wrote  numerous  works  on  theology  and  morals, 
none  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  It  is  said  however  that  one  of 
his  works  on  Politico,  which  Fabricius  believes  to  be  identical  with 
another  work  on  Providence,  exists  in  a  Syriao  translation. 

(Cave,  Script.  EccUa,  Mittoria  LiterariQ,  vol.  ii,  p.  266,  267 ;  Fabri- 
cius, BibL  GrcBca,  p.  880,  381.) 

THEODORUS  I.,  a  naUve  of  Greece,  and  son  of  Theodorus,  patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  was  eleoted  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death  of  John  IV., 
A.D,  642.  Cocstans  II.  was  then  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and 
Rotsris  was  king  of  the  Longobards  in  Italy.  The  here^  of  the 
Monothelites  was  disturbing  the  church,  and  it  was  supported  by  the 
Emperor  C<mstans,  and  by  Paulus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople.  Theo- 
dorus held  a  council  at  Rome  in  ▲.&  648,  in  which  Paulus  was  excom- 
municated. It  does  not  seem  proved  however  that  Theodorus 
condemned,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  typus  or  edict  of  the  Emperor 
Constans,  in  which  he  forbade  all  his  clergy  from  disputing  on  the 
subject  of  the  two  wills  in  Christ,  the  Monothelites  asserting  that 
there  was  only  one  will  in  him.  [Euttohss.]  Theodorus  built  several 
churches  at  Rome.  He  died  aj>.  649,  and  was  succeeded  by  Martin  L 
(Muratori,  Annali  d^ Italia;  Panvinio,   Vitt  dH Font^fici,)    . 

THEODORUS  II.,  a  native  of  Rome,  was  elected  pope  after  the 
death  of  Romanus,  in  August  898,  and  died  three  weeks  after  his 
election,  and  was  succeded  by  John  IX. 

THEODO'RUS  LA'SCARIS,  emperor  of  Nicoa>  wss  descended 
from  an  ancient  and  noble  Byaantine  family,  the  early  history  of  which 
is  unknown.  In  1198  he  married  Anna  Angela-Conmena,  the  widow 
of  Isaac  Comnenus  Sebastocrator,  and  the  second  daughter  of  the 
emperor  Alexis  IIL,  Angelua-Comnenus,  who  usurped  the  throne  of 
Constantinople,  after  having  blinded  and  thrown  into  prison  the 
emperor  Isaac  Angelus  (1195).  Alexis,  the  son  of  Isaac,  fied  to  Italy 
and  implored  the  protection  of  the  Western  princes,  who,  in  1 203, 
were  assembled  at  Venice  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  crusade.  They 
promised  him  assistance,  and  sailed  to  Constantinople  with  a  powerful 
fleets  commanded  by  Dandolo,  the  doge  of  Venice.  They  laid  siege 
to  Constantinople,  but  although  Theodore  Lsscaris  prepared  a  vigorous 
resistance,  Alexis  III.,  who  was  of  a  mean  and  cowardly  character, 
secretly  left  his  capital  and  fled  to  Conrad,  Marquis  of  Monteferrato, 
in  Italy,  who  had  married  his  sister  Theodora.  Assailed  by  bold  and 
experienced  troops,  and  abandoned  by  their  emperor,  the  Greeks  were 
struck  with  alarm ;  they  surrendered  their  capital,  and  did  homage 
to  the  blind  Isaac  and  his  son  Alexis  IV.  (19th  of  July  and  1st  of 
August  1203),  who  reigned  together  under  the  protection  of  the  Latin 
princes.  However,  Alexia  Duces  Murzuphlus  bad  made  a  party  among 
the  Greeks,  who  were  enraged  at  the  haughtiness  of  their  foreign  pro- 
tectors. He  murdered  Alexis  IV.,  Isaac  died  of  grief,  and  Mursuphlus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  under  the  name  of  Alexis  V.  (28th  of  Jan- 
uary and  8th  of  February  1204).  The  Latins  immediately  laid  siege 
to  Constantinople,  to  avenge  the  murder  of  their  ally  and  friend ;  and 
although  the  new  emperor,  assisted  by  Theodore  Lascaris,  defended 
the  capital  with  skill  and  energy,  the  fall  of  this  city  became  imminent 
Suddenly  Alexis  V.  fled  with  his  treasures  (April  1204),  and  the  con- 
sternation which  had  reigned  after  the  flight  of  Alexis  IIL  onoe  more 
discouraged  the  Greeks,  and  led  to  anarchy.  During  a  period  of  six 
months,  four,  or  as  Isaac  reigned  twice,  five  emperors  successively 
occupied  the  throne ;  and  such  was  the  passion  for  ruling  among  the 
Greek  nobles,  that  m  this  critical  moment,  when  the  very  existence  of 
the  empire  was  at  stake,  two  candidates  presented  themselves  to  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  crown. 

These  candidates  were  Theodore  Lascaris  and  Theodore  Duoas,  who 
waa  of  Imperial  descent.  Lsacaris  was  proclaimed  emperor,  but  fearing 
some  sudden  opposition  from  the  adherents  of  the  fiigitive  emperors, 
he  declined  the  Imperial  title,  and  declared  he  would  content  himself 
with  that  of  'despote'  until  he  had   re^tablished   tranquillity. 


However,  while  he  encouraged  the  people  to  resist  the  besiegers,  the 
Latins  made  an  assault  and  succeeded  in  taking  the  town,  the  Greeks 
having  in  a  cowardly  manner  abandoned  their  posts.  During  the  con- 
fusion of  plunder  and  violence,  Theodore  Lascaris  escaped  with  hia 
wife  Anna,  and  fied  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Asia.  The  Latins  chose 
Baldwin,  Clount  of  Flanders,  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  and  gave  him 
the  capital  and  ono«fourth  of  the  empire ;  the  remaining  three-fourths 
were  divided  between  Venice  and  the  Fnokish  barons. 

Meanwhile  Theodore  succeeded  in  raising  troops  in  Asia,  and, 
assisted  by  the  Turks  of  Koniah,  or  Iconium,  he  made  himself 
master  of  the  important  town  of  Nicasa  and  the  greater  part  of 
Bithynia,  proclaiming  that  he  acted  only  as  despote,  and  in  the  name 
of  his  father-in-law,  the  fugitive  emperor  Alexis  III.  (Autumn  1204). 
His  conquests  were  soon  taken  from  him  by  Louis,  Count  of  Blois, 
who,  in  Uie  division  of  the  empire,  had  received  Bithynia,  and  who 
defeated  Theodore  at  PsDmaoene,  on  the  frontiers  of  Myais  and 
Bithynia  (6th  of  December  1204).  Theodore  retired  to  Brusa,  one  of 
the  few  towns  which  had  not  faJlen  into  the  hands  of  the  Count  of 
Blois ;  but  he  was  pursued  and  obliged  to  fight  with  Henry,  (^unt  of 
Flanders,  the  brother  of  the  Emperor  Baldwin,  who  defeated  bim. 

Theodore  would  have  been  ruined  but  for  the  victories  of  the  King 
of  the  Bulgarians  and  the  revolted  Greeks  over  the  troops  of  the 
emperor,  who  was  obliged  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  the  Count  of 
Blois  and  the  Latin  troops  in  Bithynia.  Theodore  again  became 
master  of  this  country,  and  his  father-in-law,  Alexis  III.,  beiug  then 
kept  a  prisoner  by  the  Marquis  of  Monteferrato,  he  himself  aasuuied 
the  title  of  emperor.  He  styled  hinuelf  BcuriAcus  koI  AirroKpdrwp 
*Pufudwv,  which  was  the  title  of  the  Emperors  of  Constantinople,  and 
he  thus  showed  that  ho  conaidei^  himself  as  the  only  legitimate 
emperor  of  the  East^  having  a  right  to  the  crown  by  his  wife  Anna, 
the  daughter  of  Alexis  IIL,  who  was  prevented  from  ruling  on  account 
of  his  captivity,  and  all  the  other  emperors  of  Greek  extraction  being 
then  dead.  In  order  to  solemnise  his  accession  to  the  Imperial  throne, 
Theodore  oonvoked  a  general  assembly  of  the  Greek  bishops,  who  met 
at  Nicsea.  The  president  was  the  new  patriarch,  Michael  Autoriauus, 
who  had  been  chosen  patriarch  for  the  special  purpose  of  crowning 
Theodore,  the  patriarch  Didymoticus  having  resiiined. 

Meanwhile  several  Greek  nobles,  profiting  by  the  deep  hatred  of  the 
Greeks  against  the  Latin  conquerors,  had  made  themselves  independ- 
ent in  Asia.  Theodore,  called  Morotheodorus,  reigned  at  Philadelphia, 
and  Manuel  Maurozomus,  supported  by  Ghaiydbh-ed-din,  sultan  of 
Koniali,  became  powerful  in  Phrygia;  but  they  were  both  defeated  by 
the  Emperor  of  Nica}a,  as  Theodore  Lascaris  is  generally  called.  A 
third  and  more  dangerous  adversary  was  Alexis  Comneuus,  who  had 
reigned  as  emperor  at  Trebizond  from  the  year  1204,  and  whose 
brother  David  overran  Asia  Minor  as  far  aa  the  Propontis  and  the 
Ionian  Sea.  Theodore  and  David  were  equal  in  military  skill,  in 
activity,  and  in  perseverance :  neither  of  them  was  discouraged  by 
defeats,  nor  made  less  vigilant  by  sudden  success.  After  their  first 
encounter,  David,  appreciating  the  character  of  his  adversary,  con- 
cluded an  alliance  with  Henry  of  Flanders,  emperor  of  Constantinople, 
who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Baldwin.  Theodore  however  defeated 
them  both,  and  some  time  afterwards  Darid  was  again  completely 
beaten  by  Guide  Andronious,  the  general  of  the  Emperor  of  Nicssa. 
After  the  truce  between  Theodore  and  Henry  in  1210.  David,  who  had 
hitherto  carried  on  the  war  with  various  results,  was  compelled  to 
give  up  all  hope  of  keeping  the  field  any  longer.  He  lost  all  hi4 
conquests,  and  his  brother  Alexis  was  obliged  to  cede  them  to 
Theodore  (1214),  who  thus  became  master  of  the  greater  part  of 
Paphlagonia. 

The  truoe  between  Theodore  and  Henry  was  the  consequence  of 
various  victories  obtained  by  Theodore  over  the  troops  of  Henry.  In 
1207  the  Emperor  of  Nicsea  was  besieged  by  the  Franks  in  Nicomedisy 
but  in  a  sally  he  made  prisoner  Count  Thierry  de  Los,  or  more  correctly 
Diedrik  van  Looz,  a  powerful  baron  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  a 
descendant  of  the  first  Dukes  of  Lower  Lorraine.  Henry  ransomed 
the  count  by  surrendering  several  fortified  towns  to  the  Emperor  of 
Kicsea,  and  arrangements  were  made  which  led  to  the  truce  of  1210. 
In  this  year  the  old  Emperor  Alexis  IIL,  who  had  escaped  from  the 
Marquis  of  Monteferrato,  fled  to  Asia,  to  the  court  of  Sultan 
Ghaiydth-ed  din,  and  persuaded  him  to  support  his  claims  to  the 
throne  of  Nicsoa,  or  of  auy  other  part  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The 
Sultan  summoned  Theodore  to  restore  his  father-in-law  to  the  throne, 
and  left  Koniah  at  the  head  of  20,000  men.  He  was  attacked  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Antioch  by  Theodore,  who  had  only  2000  men,  but 
who  charged  the  Turks  with  such  impetuosity  that  their  lines  were 
broken,  and  they  were  entirely  defeated.  Ghaiydth-ed-din  himself 
was  killed  by  Theodore,  and  old  Alexis  wss  made  a  prisoner  (1210). 
He  was  confined  to  a  monastery  at  l^icsoa)  where  he  died  some  years 
afterwards.  Although  Theodore  had  acted  in  his  father-in-law's  name 
while  he  wss  only  despote,  he  had  ascended  the  throne  in  his  own 
name  and  at  his  own  risk.  Theodore's  wife,  Anna,  the  daughter  of 
Alexia  was  then  dead. 

It  is  said  that  in  1214  Theodore  fell  into  the  hands  of  Aa-ed-din 
Key-kana,  the  successor  of  Gliaiydth-ed-dlu :  but  this  is  an  error,  and 
Fslmerayer,  in  his  work  cited  below,  has  shown  that  it  was  Alexia  of 
Trebizond  who  was  made  prisoner  by  the  Sultan.  Except  one  short 
campaign  against  Henry  in  121d«  which  was  followed  by  a  truoe  iu 
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1214,  Theodore  reigned  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  in  peace,  beloved 
by  his  friends  and  respected  by  hia  enemies.  After  the  death  of  Anna 
he  married  Philippa,  aa  Armenian  princess,  whom  he  repudiated  after 
fihe  had  borne  him  a  son ;  and  he  then  chose  for  his  third  wife  Maria, 
the  daughter  of  Peter  of  Courtenai  (Kortryk),  Emperor  of  Constanti- 
nople after  Henry,  who  was  sister  to  Robert,  the  son  and  successor  of 
Peter.  Theodore  wished  to  give  his  daughter  Eudoxia  in  marriage  to 
Kobert,  who  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  character,  but  this  marriage 
was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Greek  patriarch  Manuel,  because  the  two 
emperors  were  brothers-in-law,  and  it  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

Theodore  died  in  1222,  between  forty -five  and  fifty  years  old,  in  the 
same  year  with  Alexia  I.  of  Trebizond.  Although  he  left  a  son,  his 
successor  was  hia  brother-in-law  John  Vatatzes.  One  of  Theodore's 
daughters,  Maria,  was  married  to  Andreas,  King  of  Hungary. 

(Nicetas,  Alex.  Comn.,  asidJBalduintu;  Acropolita,  especially  cap.  yL; 
ffistoria  Franco-ByzatU,,  lib.  iii. ;  Gibbon,  Decline  and  FdU  ;  Le  Beau, 
Hutoxre  du  Bat  Empire;  Falmerayer,  Oeechickte  dea  Kaiserthums 
TrapezwU), 

THEODO'SIUS  of  Bithynia  or  of  Tripolis  in  Lydia,  for  it  appears 
that  both  these  descriptions  are  applied  to  him  (though  there  is 
another  Theodosius  of  Tripolis,  the  author  of  an  obscure  poem),  was  a 
mathematician,  of  whom  there  is  some  question  whether  he  lived  about 
fifty  years  before  Christ,  or  some  centuries  after.  Strabo  and  Vitru- 
Tius  both  mention  a  Theodosius :  the  latter  speaks  of  him  aa  the 
inventor  of  a  dial  for  every  climate  (or  latitude) :  if  this  be  the 
subject  of  our  article,  he  must  have  lived  before  Christ.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  Ptolemy  does  not  mention  him  (though  this  tells  little 
either  way) ;  and  Suidas,  enumerating  under  the  head  of  Theodosius 
the  works  we  shall  presently  mention,  adds  that  he  was  also  a  com. 
mentator  on  some  parts  of  Theudas:  if  this  be  the  case,  he  must 
hayc  lived  after  Chiist.  The  balance  of  authorities  seems  to  be  in 
favour  of  the  former  supposition :  if  the  writings  only  were  looked  at, 
there  would  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  composed  before 
the  time  of  Ptolemy. 

We  have  left  of  Theodosius — 1,  T^xupueh,  Spherics,  in  three  books; 
2,  wtpl  vuKT&y  Kol  iifitfwv,  in  two  books ;  8,  ire/>2  oticfi<r€w.  The  first  is 
a  profound  and  accurate  work  on  what  we  should  now  called  spherical 
geometry;  the  second  and  third  8im{)ly  describe  astronomical  phe- 
nomena as  they  appear  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  hardly  a 
matter  of  certainty  that  the  three  works  have  the  same  author :  the 
second  and  third  add  nothing  to  the  fame  of  the  author  of  the  first. 

The  Spherics  were  translated  by  the  Arabs,  and  from  their  version 
a  Latin  one  (of  little  worth)  was  made  at  Venice  in  1518,  but  whether 
it  was  published  is  not  stated  (Heilbronner).  Another  Latin  version, 
probably  also  from  the  Arabic,  was  published  by  Yogelinus  at  Vienna, 
1529,  with  scholia.  John  Pena  gave  the  first  Greek  text,  with  Latin, 
Paris,  1557  ;  and  Barrow  gave  a  Latin  edition  in  1675.  But  the  best 
edition  is  the  Oxford  one,  Greek  and  Latin,  8vo,  1707.  The  other 
works  were  published  by  Dasypodius,  in  Latin,  8vo,  Strasburg,  1572. 
Joseph  Auria  published  the  third  work  in  Latin,  Rome,  1587 ;  and 
(*  Biogr.  Univ.')  the  second,  also  in  Latin,  Rome  1591  (1587  according 
to  Fabricius) ;  but  Heilbronner  does  not  mention  this  last.  (Weidler; 
Heilbronner;  Delambre.) 

THEODCSIUS  L,  FLA'VIUS,  sumamed  the  Great>  was  the  son  of 
the  general  Theodosius  who  had  signalised  himself  greatly  during  the 
reign  of  Valens  and  Valentinian  in  Britain  and  Africa,  but  was  put 
to  death  in  a.d.  376  at  Carthage  through  the  envy  of  the  oourtiera. 
The  Theodosii  were  an  illustrious  family  of  Spain,  of  the  town  of 
Italica,  near  the  modem  Seville.  The  great  Theodosius  was  bom  in 
845,  and  was  educated  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  time,  while  his  father, 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  generals,  instructed  his  son  in  the  art  of 
war,  and  accustomed  him  to  the  strictest  and  severest  discipline.  He 
took  him  with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Britain,  Germany,  and  Africa, 
and  made  him  acquainted  with  all  kinds  of  warfare,  so  that  the  boy 
became  early  accustomed  to  the  endurance  of  hardship.  The  various 
occasions  on  which  he  distinguished  himself  were  not  overlooked,  and 
he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  duke  of  Moesia,  with  an  independent 
command.  Here  again  he  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  other 
military  commanders.  He  vanquished  the  Sarmatians,and  it  was  only 
owing  to  his  intrepid  character  that  the  province  was  not  lost  alto* 
gether.  (Ammianus  MarceL,  zxix.  6 ;  Zosimus,  iv.  p.  219,  &a)  After 
the  death  of  his  father,  in  376,  he  obtained  permission  to  withdraw 
from  public  affairs,  and  retired  to  Cauca  in  Spain,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  agricultural  occupations  on  his  extensive  estates,  and  won 
the  affection  and  esteem  of  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  for  he 
possessed  no  less  the  virtues  of  social  and  domestic  life  than  the 
talents  of  a  general  But  he  did  not  remain  long  in  the  enjoyment  of 
his  quiet  happiness :  his  virtues  and  talents  had  made  too  deep  an 
impression  to  be  forgotten  in  the  hour  of  need;  and  on  the  16th  of 
January,  379,  the  emperor  Qratian  raised  Theodosius  at  Sirmium  to 
the  dignity  of  Augustus,  with  the  command  over  lUyricum  and  all  the 
eastern  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  immediate  object  of  this 
elevation  was  the  hope  thst  he  would  save  the  empire  from  the  Goths, 
who  in  the  preceding  year  had  totally  defeated  the  Roman  army  near 
Adrianople,  and  were  now  ravaging  the  country.  Theodosius  esta- 
blished his  head-quai'ters  at  Theasalocica  in  Macedonia,  strengthened 
the  garrisons  in  those  parts  of  the  empire,  and  restored  discipline 
among  the  troops:  but  he  only  ventured  upon  partial  engagements 


with  the  enemy,  and  only  on  such  occasions  when  he  was  sure  of 
success.  He  thus  convinced  his  soldiers  that  the  barbarians  were  not 
invincible,  and  revived  their  courage  and  their  oonfideuce.  1'he  Visi- 
Gk>t}i8  were  thus  gradually  and  without  any  great  battlo  driven  out  of 
Thrace.  While  at  Thesaalonica,  Theodosius  was  seized  with  a  severe 
illness.  He  was  of  a  Christian  family,  but  he  had  not  yet  been 
baptised,  and  he  now  celebrated  this  solemnity  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  contribute  to  his  recovery.  When 
his  illness  had  disappeared,  he  went  to  Constantinople,  and  the  first 
acts  of  his  administration  were  to  expel  all  the  Arians  from  the 
capital,  to  assign  the  churches  they  had  occupied  to  the  ortiiodox 
Christians,  and  to  appoint  Gregorius  Nazianzenus  archbishop  of  Con- 
stantinople (380).  His  persecution  of  the  Arian  sect  was  conducted 
with  such  zeal,  that  orthodoxy  was  soon  restored  throughout  his 
dominions.  He  then  held  a  council  at  Constantinople  of  150  bishops 
to  complete  the  system,  the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid  at  the 
council  of  Nioaea,  and  a  number  of  edicts  were  successively  issued, 
inflicting  the  severest  punishments  upon  all  kinds  of  heretics.  The 
example  of  these  rigid  persecutions  was  imitated  in  the  west  by 
Gratian,  and  subsequently  in  the  north  also  by  the  usurper  Maximus. 

As  regards  his  Gothic  enemies,  Theodosius  was  indebted  as  much  to 
'  his  good  fortune  aa  his  military  talents;  for  after  the  death  of  Friti* 
gem  dissensions  and  hostilities  broke  out  among  the  Gothic  tribes 
themselves,  and  he  succeeded  even  in  engaging  some  of  their  chiefs  in 
the  service  of  the  empire.  The  greater  part  however  of  the  subjects 
of  Fritigem,  tired  of  their  state  of  anarchy,  made  Athanaric  their 
king,  who  concluded  a  treaty  with  Theodosius  at  Constantinople  (381.) 
Athanaric  indeed  did  not  long  survive  the  conclusion  of  this  peace,  but 
his  subjects,  who  were  pleased  with  the  kind  treatment  tht-y  harl 
received  from  Theodosius,  willingly  submitted  to  him,  and  numbers 
of  them  enlisted  under  the  Roman  standard.  The  treaty  of  the  king 
and  the  submission  of  his  army  was  followed  by  successive  separate 
treaties  of  the  Visi-Gothic  chiefs,  who  promised  to  become  the  faithful 
allies  of  the  Romans.  Lands  were  then  assigned  to  the  Visi'Goths  in 
Thrace  and  Lower  Moesia  (882).  The  Ostro-Goths  ou  the  banks  of 
the  Danube  were  conquered  several  years  later  (386),  and  received 
settlements  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
Goths  became  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  are  imperfectly  known : 
thus  much  only  is  certain,  that  they  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
Rome  without  submitting  to  her  laws  or  the  jurisdiction  of  her 
magistrates ;  their  chiefs  also  still  continued  to  have  the  command  of 
their  respective  tribes  in  peace  and  war,  and  an  army  of  4000  Gk)ths 
was  maintained  for  the  perpetual  service  of  the  empire.  TheodoMus, 
although  he  had  felt  obliged,  for  the  safety  of  hia  dominions,  to  make 
several  concessions,  yet  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Goths  that  all 
were  the  voluntary  acts  of  his  own  sincere  friendship  towards  tbem. 
The  conduct  of  the  emperor,  certainly  the  wisest  that  he  could  adopt 
under  existing  circumstances,  was  praised  by  some  and  blamed  by 
others.  There  was  certafnly  every  reason  for  placing  little  confidence 
in  the  professions  of  the  barbarians,  although  they  called  themselves 
the  confederates  of  the  Romans.  Their  whole  nation  soon  became 
divided  into  two  parties :  the  one,  faithful  to  the  empire,  was  headed 
by  Fravitta;  the  other,  which  was  only  waiting  in  secret  for  au 
opportunity  to  revolt^  was  headed  by  Priulf,  who,  after  he  had  dis- 
closed his  secret  in  the  presence  of  Fravitta,  was  slain  by  him.  Had 
it  not  been  for  the  firm  but  temperate  character  of  the  emperor 
himself,  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the  barbarians  could  not  have  been 
restrained.     On  him  alone  the  public  safety  depended. 

In  the  year  383  Theodosiua  raised  his  son  Arcadius  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus :  in  the  same  year  his  benefactor  Gratian  was  murdered  in  a 
rebellion.  Maximus,  supported  by  the  troops  in  Britain,  had  set 
himself  up  as  emperor,  and  had  conquered  Gaul.  Theodosius,  who 
for  the  present  was  unable  to  carry  on  a  war,  concluded  a  peace  with 
him,  and  left  him  in  possefsion  of  the  countries  which  he  was  occu- 
pying north  of  tho  Alps,  on  condition  that  he  should  not  disturb 
Valentinian,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  in  hia  rule  over  Italy,  Africa,  and 
western  lUyricum.  The  empire  was  thus  divided  among  three 
emperors.  But  Maximus  had  no  intention  to  keep  the  peace,  and  his 
ambition  stimuUted  him  to  make  himself  master  of  Italy  alsa  In 
887  he  broke  in  upon  Italy,  and  took  Milan,  the  residence  of  Valen- 
tinian, by  surprise.  The  young  emperor,  his  mother  Justina,  and  his 
sister  Galla,  fled  to  Theamlonica,  to  implore  the  protection  of  Theodo- 
aius.  The  emperor  of  the  East  received  the  fugitives  kindly,  and  aa 
his  own  wife  Flacilla  had  died,  he  married  Valentinian's  sister  GhiUa, 
and  thus  established  a  direct  interest  for  himself  in  protecting  tho 
exiled  family.  The  opportunity  of  chastising  the  faithless  Maximus 
was  very  welcome  to  him,  and  preparations  for  war  were  made 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions.  In  order  to  secure 
his  empire  on  its  south-eastern  frontier,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Persia.  A  large  fleet  asaembled  in  the  ports  of  Epirus  and  Greece, 
and  Theodosius  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  army, 
with  which  he  marched  into  Pannonia  to  meet  the  enemy,  who  had 
pitched  his  camp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sisoia,  on  the  Drave.  A 
battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Huns,  Alani,  and  Goths,  who  served  in 
the  army  of  Theodosius,  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  MaximuH 
was  defeated  and  put  to  flight.  Theodosius,  determined  to  get  pos- 
session of  his  enemy  either  alive  or  dead,  pursued  him  as  far  aa 
Aquileia,  in  which  town  Maximus  shut  himself  up.    The  usurper. 
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who  had  no  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people,  was  dragged  forth 
from  his  palace  into  the  hands  of  the  cooqiieror,  who  gave  him  up  as 
A  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers.  Victor,  the  son  of  Maxim ua,  was 
killed  in  Qaul  by  the  hand  or  at  the  command  of  Arbogastea,  the 
Frank,  who  madt)  himself  master  of  Gaul  (a.d.  3SS). 

After  having  thus  easily  and  quickly  terminated  a  war  which  had 
threatened  the  empire  with  long  and  serious  calamities,  Theodosius 
stayed  for  three  years  ia  Italy  to  regulate  the  state  of  the  western 
proviuces,  and  it  was  in  this  period  that  he  showed  his  great  and 
amiable  character  in  the  most  brilliant  light.  He  not  only  spared  the 
Uvea  of  the  friends  nnd  relatives  of  Maximus,  but  afforded  them  every 
BU[)port  in  their  misfortunes,  while,  on  the  other  band,  he  restored  to 
the  oppressed  people  of  the  west  their  lands,  aud  gave  them  com- 
pensation in  money  for  the  loasea  they  had  sustained.  In  the  year  389 
he  entered  Home  in  triumph,  together  with  hia  eon  Honorius  and 
Yalentinian. 

Duriug  the  period  of  his  stay  in  Italy  an  insurrection  broke  out  at 
Aotioch,  in  which  the  people  demanded  redress  of  several  grievances, 
especially  a  diminution  of  their  heavy  taxes.  When  these  demands 
were  haughtily  refused  by  the  imperial  officers,  the  populace  destroyed 
the  statues  of  Theodosius,  hia  wife  FlaciUa,  and  of  his  sons  Arcadiua 
and  UoQoriua.  The  insurrection  however  waa  soon  put  down,  and 
when  Theodoaiua  was  informed  of  the  occurrences,  he  sent  HelUbricua 
and  Csdsariua  to  ioflict  the  most  severe  punishment  upon  the  dty. 
But  when  messengers  came  toliciting  a  milder  treatment,  and  assuring 
the  emperor  that  the  people  sincerely  repented  of  Jtheir  crime,  he 
granted  them  a  general  pardon.  But  this  generous  act  waa  followed 
by  another  which  was  as  rash  as  it  whs  cruel.  In  390  another  in- 
surrection broke  out  at  Thesaalonioa,  in  which  Botheric,  the  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  and  several  other  officers,  were  cruelly  mur- 
dered by  the  people,  b'-cause  they  refused  to  give  up  a  haudaome 
boy  to  the  unnatural  lust  of  some  dissolute  favourite  of  the  people. 
Theodosius  waa  at  first  uncertain  whether  he  should  take  vengeance' 
upon  the  city  or  exercise  clemency  as  he  had  done  towards  Antioch. 
Ilufinua  induced  him  to  do  the  former,  and  commissioners  were  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  punish  the  criminal  inhabitants.  Theodosius  however 
soon  regretted  his  step,  aud  countermanded  hit  orders;  but  it  was 
too  late:  a  general  and  indiscriminate  massaore  took  place  in  the 
devoted  city,  in  which  no  less  than  7000  lives  were  sacrificed  to  the 
manes  of  Botheric  When  Ambrose,  the  archbishop  of  Milan,  was 
informed  of  this  cruel  massacre,  he  waa  seized  with  indignation  and 
grief;  and  eight  months  later,  when  the  emperor,  on  Christmas-day, 
wanted  to  attend  the  service  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  he  was 
stopped  in  the  porch  by  Ambrose^  and  was  not  admitted  until  he  had 
promised  to  do  public  penance  for  this  monstrous  cruelty.  [AuBROSiua, 
St.]  It  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  eight  months  from  that  day  that 
the  emperor,  who  bad  performed  all  the  acts  of  public  penance  which 
the  archbtahop  had  imposed  upon  him,  was  restored  to  the  communion 
of  the  faithful.  An  edict  was  at  the  same  time  issued  that  no  capital 
punishment  should  henceforth  be  inflicted  on  any  one  till  thirty  days 
after  it  had  been  pronounced.  During  his  stay  in  Italy  Theodosius 
acted  as  a  kind  of  guardian  of  the  young  emperor  Yalentinian,  whom 
he  might  have  deprived  of  his  empire  with  the  greatest  facility  and 
perfect  impunity  if  he  had  been  less  magnanimous.  When  he  left 
Italy  for  Constantinople  in  391,  he  left  Yalentinian  in  the  apparently 
secure  possession  of  the  western  part  of  the  empire.  It  was  one  of 
the  cluuracteristio  features  of  Theodosius  to  carry  into  effect  his  great 
plans  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  energy,  but  when  the  object  was 
attained  he  sank  ioto  a  state  of  indolence,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  pleasures  which,  although  harmless  in  themselves,  in 
many  oases  prevented  him  from  deriving  all  the  advantages  from  his 
suocessfal  undertakings  that  he  might  have  done.  This  was  also 
the  case  after  his  return  to  Constantinople.  The  most  important 
occurrence  in  the  year  of  his  arrival  there  was  the  final  and  total 
abolition  of  paganism  throughout  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  following 
year  (392)  Yalentinian  was  murdered  at  Yienna,  in  Qaul,  by  Arbo- 
gastes,  who  raised  Eugenius,  a  rhetorician,  to  the  imperial  throne,  in 
whose  name  he  himself  hoped  to  wield  the  sceptre.  TheodoaiuB,  who 
had  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  professed  faithfulness  of 
irbogastes,  was  deeply  moved  when  he  heari  of  the  fate  of  his 
brother*in-law  and  of  the  elevation  of  Eugenius.  But  he  was  at  that 
moment  not  prepared  for  a  civil  war,  and  the  ambassadors  of  Eugenius 
were  consequently  received  with  apparent  favour,  and  dismissed  in  a 
friendly  manner.  Preparations  for  war  however,  which  lasted  for 
almost  two  years,  were  immediately  commenced,  and  Stilicho  and 
Timasius  were  charged  with  recruiting  and  disciplining  the  forces.  In 
the  spring  of  the  year  39^  Theodosius  set  out  from  Constantinople 
against  Eugenius.  The  armies  met  in  Pannouia,  and,  after  a  long  and 
dubious  contest,  Eugenius  was  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the  Cold 
lUver,  near  Aquileia.  Eugenius  was  put  to  death,  and  Arbogastes  in 
despair  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  Theodosius  was  now  sole  emperor 
of  the  Koman  world,  and  was  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  all  the 
provinces,  even  by  those  who  had  recently  paid  homage  to  Eugenius. 
The  empire  might  now  look  forward  to  a  period  of  peace  and  happi- 
ness under  the  administration  of  Theodosius.  But  he  was  suffering 
from  dropsy,  and  his  health  was  rapidly  declining.  He  died  on  the 
17th  of  January^  895,  at  Milan,  whence  his  body  was  conveyed  to 
Constantinople  and  buried  there.    His  two  sons  Aroadius  and  Hono- 


rius had  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  and  the  father  bad 
shortly  before  his  death  given  to  Honorius  the  empire  of  the  West, 
while  Arcadiua  was  to  occupy  the  throne  of  the  East.  The  Roman 
empire  henceforth  remained  divided  into  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
empire. 

(S.  Aurelius  Yictor,  Epitome,  c  48 ;  Orosius,  vii,  34,  35 ;  Sozomen, 
vii.  2;  Paulus  Diacon.,  ii;  Compare  Gibbon,  Hut.  of  the  Decline  and 
Fall,  c.  26.  27,  and  28.) 

TUEODO'SIUS  II.,  or  the  Younger,  was  the  son  of  Arcadiua,  and 
grandson  of  Theodosius  the  Great.  He  was  born  on  the  10th  of 
April,  A.D.  401.  Hid  father  died  in  a.d.  408  at  Constantinople,  and  left 
bis  son,  then  a  child  seven  years  old,  at  the  head  of  the  Eastern  empire. 
There  is  a  statement  that  Aroadius  in  his  will  made  Jezdegerd,  king 
of  Persia,  the  guardian  of  his  son  and  regent  of  the  empire  during  hia 
minority.  (Jomoudes  'De  Bell.  Pers.,'  i  2.)  This  isolated  account 
however  scarcely  deserves  credit,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  Anthemius,  the 
preafeotus  prsetorio,  from  the  very  first  assumed  the  government  of  the 
Eastern  empire  in  the  name  of  the  young  prince,  and  carried  it  on  in 
a  praiseworthy  manner  down  to  the  year  a.d.  414,  when  he  voluntarily 
resigned  it  to  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  Theodosius,  who  was  only  two 
years  older  than  her  brother,  and  had  shortly  before  received  the  title 
of  Augusta.  This  woman  continued  to  exercise  the  sovereignty  in  the 
name  of  her  brother,  not  only  after  he  had  grown  up  to  manhood  and 
down  to  his  death,  but  even  three  years  later,  until  she  herself  died. 
During  the  early  part  of  Theodosius's  life  Pulcheria  herself  conducted 
and  superintended  his  education;  but  the  prince  seemed  to  possess 
no  ambition,  and  not  to  aapire  to  the  glory  of  a  monarch :  he  paiaed  his 
whole  life  in  a  perpetual  infancy,  surrounded  by  women  and  eunuchsp 
and  he  idled  away  his  time  in  hunting,  painting,  carving,  and  making 
elegant  transcripts  of  sacred  books.  The  whole  government  waa 
carried  on  in  his  name ;  but  whether  ita  acts  deserve  praise  or  blame^ 
he  can  have  no  share  in  either,  as  he  blindly  acquiesced  in  all  that  his 
sister  did.  She  also  persuaded  him,  in  a.d.  421,  to  marry  Eudocia 
(before  her  baptism  her  name  was  Athenais),  the  daughter  of  Leontios, 
an  Athenian  sophist.  This  woman,  who  was  no  less  distingmshed 
for  her  beauty  than  for  intellectual  powers,  soon  gave  birth  to  a 
daughter,  Eudoxia,  after  which  she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  Augusta. 
She  lived  with  her  husband  till  the  year  a.d.  444,  when,  after  having 
drawn  upon  herself  suspicion  of  some  improper  conduct,  she  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  court,  and  withdrew  to  Jerusalem. 

In  A.O.  421  a  war  broke  out  with  Yaranes,  king  of  Persia,  which  was 
successfully  concluded  by  Ardaburius,  a  general  of  Theodosius,  and  a 
peace  was  concluded  for  a  hundred  years,  which  lasted  at  least  for 
thirty.  With  this  exception  the  long  reign  of  Theodosius  was  one  of 
almost  undisturbed  peace.  It  was  only  during  the  last  years  of  his 
life  that  the  European  parte  of  the  empire  were  harassed  by  Attila 
and  hia  Huns.  [Attila.]  The  Asiatic  provinces,  by  far  the  most 
extensive,  continued  to  enjoy  a  profound  and  permanent  repose. 
Theodosius  died  on  the  28th  July,  a  d.  450. 

(Paulus  Diacon.,  iv. ;  Socrates,  HvOor.  Ecclet,,  viu  1,  &&  Compare 
Gibbon,  Bittory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  32,  33,  34.) 

The  reign  of  Theodosius  II.  is  memorable  in  the  history  of  juris- 
prudence through  the  collection  of  laws  that  was  made  in  it,  and  bears 
the  name  of  Codex  Theodobianus.  This  code  was  completed  and  pro- 
mulgated as  law  in  the  Eastern  empire  in  the  year  438. 

THEODCSIUS  III.,  sumamed  Adram}tenus,  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. He  succeeded  Anastaaius  II.  in  the  year  a.d.  715,  being 
proclaimed  emperor  in  the  fleet  of  Ids  predecessor  near  Adramyttium 
in  Troas.  He  was  a  man  of  obscure  bhrth,  and  accepted  the  throne 
with  reluctance.  He  is  praised  for  his  unblemished  conduct,  and  for 
the  protection  he  afforded  to  the  orthodox  fiuth.  He  had  not  enjoyed 
his  elevation  much  more  than  one  year,  when  Leo  III.,  a  man  of 
superior  abihties,  was  proclaimed  emperor.  Theodosius  willingly 
withdrew,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  hia  life,  together  with  his  sons, 
in  a  monaatery.  (Theophanes,  Chronograplua ;  Oeorgius  Cedrenus^ 
Compendium  Hietoriarum  ;  Zonaraa) 

THEODO'TION,  of  Epheaus,  the  author  of  a  Greek  venion  of  the 
Old  Testament^  waa  an  Ebionite^  and  lived  in  the  former  part  of  the 
2nd  century  after  Christ.  He  is  quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
dialogue  with  Tryphon  (a.d.  160),  and  by  Irenseus  (A.a)  177.  Hi& 
version  appeara  to  have  been  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  funushing 
the  Ebionites  with  a  more  exact  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  than 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  one  therefore  which  would  render  them 
more  service  than  the  Septuagint  in  their  disputes  with  the  Jews.  It 
sgrees  almoat  exactly  with  the  Septuagint,  except  that  it  supplies  the 
deficiencies  of  that  version,  and  omits  those  parts  of  it  which  are  not 
in  the  Hebrew  text.  Theodotion  had  not  a  competent  knowledge  of 
Hebrew.  He  has  retained  certain  Hebrew  words  which  appear  to 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Ebionites.  Theodotion's  version  of 
Daniel  was  substituted  by  the  ancient  church  for  the  Septuagint 
▼eraion  of  that  book.  This  version  oooupied  one  column  of  Origen*B 
'  Hexapla.'     [Obiqemss.] 

THEOGNIS,  an  elegiac  poet  of  Megara,  the  capital  of  the  small 
state  of  Megaris,  was  living  at  the  close  of  the  6th  century  B.O. ;  and  i% 
appears  from  his  own  writings  that  he  lived  to  the  date  of  the  battl 
of  Salamis,  B.a  480.  In  one  of  those  revolutions  which  frequently 
occurred  in  the  small  Grecian  states,  the  democratic  body  at  Megara 
overpowered  the  aristocratic,  to  whioh  Thoognis  belonged*    Theognb 
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who  mm  then  absent  from  his  country,  lost  his  landed  property  in 
this  roTolutioD,  which,  with  the  rest  of  the  Megarian  territory,  was 
partitioned  among  the  successful  party.  It  appears  that  he  lived  in 
exile  at  Thebes.  The  fragments  of  Theognii  abound  in  allusions  to 
the  revolution  by  which  he  had  suffered,  and  he  expresses  in  bitter 
language  his  complaints  against  that  base  class  which  had  usurped  the 
station  and  property  of  the  body  to  which  he  belonged.  He  had  also 
the  mortification  of  seeing  a  rich  rival  of  mean  birth  preferred  to  him 
by  the  parents  of  a  giii  whom  he  courted,  though  he  was  in  some 
measure  indemnified  for  his  loss  by  retaining  the  affections  of  the  girl 
after  she  bad  married  his  ignoble  rival 

It  appears  from  his  verses  that  he  had  been  in  Sicily,  Eubosa,  and 
Sparta ;  and  it  was  in  Sidly  that  he  wrote  one  of  his  elegies  which  was 
addressed  to  the  Sicilian  Megarians,  who  were  a  colony  from  his  native 
state.  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  his  elegies  were  composed 
on  various  oocasions  and  on  particular  subjects,  and  that  so  far  they 
resembled  the  elegies  of  Tyrtaeus,  Archilochus,  and  Solon.  But  as 
these  elegies  contained  numerous  general  maxims  or  lessons  for  con- 
duet,  it  is  conjectured  that  in  the  course  of  time  nearly  everything  was 
omitted  from  them  which  had  a  particular  application,  and  thus  the 
elf  gies  of  Theognis  were  formed  into  that  general  collection  of  gnomae 
such  as  we  now  have  it,  consistiDg  of  above  fourteen  hundred  hexa> 
meter  and  pentameter  verses.  It  is  observed  that  nearly  all  the  passages 
in  this  collection  which  have  a  political  reference  are  addressed  to  a 
person  named  Cymus,  the  son  of  Polypas.  Cymus  appears  to  be  a 
youth  of  noble  family  for  whom  Theognis  has  a  tender  regard,  and 
whom  he  exhorts  to  the  practioe  of  virtue,  to  prudence  in  conduct, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  life. 

The  verses  of  Theognis  contain  many  allusions  to  the  symposia,  or 
entertainments,  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  was  usual,  after  the  libation 
had  been  duly  performed,  for  some  of  the  guests  to  sing  a  poem, 
accompanied  by  the  flute.  This  poem,  or  elegy,  was  addressed  cither 
to  all  the  company,  or,  as  appears  to  have  been  always  the  case  with 
the  elegies  of  Theognis,  it  was  addressed  to  a  single  person. 

The  fragments  of  Theognis  have  been  often  printed.  They  were 
first  printed  in  the  Collection  of  Gnomic  poets  by  Aldus,  Venice, 
1496;  and  tbey  are  contained  in  Gaisford's  'Poetse  Mioores  Grsect,' 
Oxford,  1814-20;  and  in  Schneidewin's '  Delectus  Poesis  Grsscorom,' 
Gottingen,  1888.  One  of  the  best  editions  is  by  F.  T.  Welcker,  Frank- 
furt-OD-the-Main,  1826 ;  and  there  is  an  edition  by  J.  C.  OreUius,  4to, 
Tuna,  1840.  They  were  translated  into  German  verse,  with  short 
notes,  by  G.  Thudiohum  (1828) ;  and  also  by  W.  K  Weber  (1884). 

(Miiller,  Biitory  of  the  Literature  of  Antient  Greece,  voL  i ;  Hoff- 
mann, Lexie,  JBibliograph, ;  Fabriciui,  Bibliotheca  Oraea,  vol.  i.; 
Sohneidewio,  Proamium,  in  his  Delectus  Cfrcec,) 

THEON,  an  eminent  Greek  painter,  who  was  a  native  of  Samoa,  and 
appears  to  have  li?ed  in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander  of  Macedonia. 
He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  first  masters  of  his  age,  on  account  of  his 
powers  of  invention  and  the  gracefulness  of  his  execution.  (Quinc- 
tilian,  xiL  10,  6.)  We  know  the  subjects  of  only  a  few  of  his  works, 
but  the  execution  is  spoken  of  in  such  a  manner  that  tbe  excellence  of 
the  artist  cannot  be  doubted.  Pliny,  '  Hist  Nat.'  xxxv.  40,  §  40, 
mentions  two  of  them,  the  one  representing  Orestes  in  the  act  of 
killing  his  mother  (compare  Plutarch,  *De  Audiendis  Poet,,*  p.  18,  ed. 
Frankf.),  and  tbe  other  Thamyris  playing  the  cithara.  A  description 
of  a  splendid  painting  by  Theon  representing  a  youthful  warrior,  who, 
animated  by  a  martial  spirit  and  eager  to  nght^  is  hastening  to  meet 
the  enemy,  is  given  by  Aelian  (<  Var.  Hist.,'  ii.  44). 

THEON,  JSLIUS,  a  rhetorician  and  grammarian  of  Alexandria, 
who,  according  to  some  critics,  lived  about  a.d.  500,  but,  according  to 
a  more  probable  opinion,  about  a.o.  815.  According  to  Suidas  he 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Xenophon,  on  the  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  Isoorates,  a  work  on  rhetoric,  one  on  the  structure  of  language, 
'  Progymnasmata,*  and  several  other  books.  With  the  exception  of  the 
'Progymnasmata'  {Upoyvfivdirftara),  or  praetiod  rules  on  rhetoric^ 
derived  firom  the  examples  of  the  best  Greek  orators,  there  is  no  work 
extant  that  can  be  ascribed  to  him  with  certainty.  Theon's  '  Progym- 
oasmata'  excel  those  of  Aphthonius  in  elegance,  precision,  and  clear* 
ness,  and  were,  like  those  of  Aphthonius,  long  used  as  a  text-book  in 
schools.  The  first  edition  appeared  at  Rome,  4to,  1520 ;  that  of  D. 
Heinsius  at  Leyden,  8vo,  1026.  Soheffer's  edition  (Upsala,  1670  and 
1680),  is  incorrect  The  best  edition  of  the  text,  accompanied  by 
Greek  scholia,  is  in  Walz'a  *  Rhetores  Grssci,'  voL  L,  pp.  145-262. 

Knster  (on  Suidas,  ii,  p.  182)  ascribes  to  Theon  also  the  still  extant 
scholia  on  Aratua,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Lyoophron,  and  Theocritus. 
The  iwiaroKiKoi  r^moi  which  are  contained  in  Aldus's  and  Cujaoius's 
collections  of  epistles,  are  likewise  attributed  by  some  writers  to 
Theon,  while  others  assign  them  to  Libanius  or  Proclus.  A  separate 
edition  of  them  appeared  at  Leyden  in  1614, 12mo. 

(A.  Westermann,  Qeechiehte  der  Oriech,  Beredttamkeit,  p.  280,  fto.) 

THEON.  Theon,  the  Elder,  of  Smyrna,  was  the  contemporary  of 
Ptolemy  (who  cites  one  of  his  observations),  but  a  little  older.  Theon, 
the  Younger,  of  Alexandria,  the  commentator  on  Ptolemy,  and  father 
of  Hy  patia,  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  century. 

Of  Thbov  tuk  Eldib,  or  Tbeon  of  Smyrna,  we  know  nothiug  but 
that  he  was  a  follower  of  Plato,  and  has  left  a  work  entitled  TSy  Kork 
ftoBtftaratiiw  xpyiai/ugu  elf  Hiv  rov  TlKdr»ws  iy^ruaiv,  or  on  the  parts 
of  mathematics  which  are  useful  towards  a  knowledge  of  Plato.  Other 


works  have  been  menttonod  written  by  some  Theon  (there  are  many  of 
this  name),  but  they  are  lost  This  work  consisted  of  four  psrts, 
treating  on  arithmetic,  music,  astronomy,  and  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  («-cp2  rrjt  4v  K6<rfi^  apfwvias).  Bouillaud  (Gr.  Lat,  4to,  Paris, 
1644),  published  the  first  two  of  these  parts,  or  what  he  found  of  them, 
firom  a  manuscript  which  came  from  De  Thou's  library,  together  with 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  third,  from  the  king's 
library.  Isaac  Yossius  assured  Bouillaud  that  the  third  part  waa  to 
be  found  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan,  but  it  has  never  appeared. 
Professor  de  Gelder,  of  Leyden,  has  recently  (Gr.  Lat,  8vo,  Leyden, 
1827)  published  the  arithmetic,  with  ample  notes  and  dissertations. 

Of  tne  private  life  of  Thxon  the  Youkoeb  (who  was  also  a  Platonist) 
we  know  nothing,  except  that  he  professed  the  ancient  heathen  doc- 
trines, which  led  to  tbe  memorable  fate  of  his  daughter  Hypatia  (ajx 
415),  a  crime  which  will  excite  disgust  and  indignation  to  me  end  of 
time.  [Htpatia.]  Theon  of  Alexandria  is  known  as  the  commentator 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  editor  of  Euclid.  There  is  a  commentary  on 
Aratus  which  is  said  to  have  been  his,  but  Grotius  is  of  opinion  that 
it  is  the  work  of  several  hands,  for  which  he  gives  good  reasons.  The 
whole  of  the  commentary  on  the  Syntaxis  is  preserved,  except  one  or 
two  books.  A  full  account  of  it  is  gi?en  in  Delambre's  '  History  of 
Ancient  Astronomy,'  who  observes  that  it  helps  but  little  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  Syntaxis,  and  gives  none  of  that  additional  information 
which  is  usually  expected  from  a  commentator.  This  oommeutary 
was  first  printed  in  Greek  in  the  Basel  edition  of  Ptolemy  (1538). 
J.  Baptist  Porta  published  two  books  only  (Latio,  Naples,  first  book 
1588,  first  and  second  1605),  and  Halma  gave  an  edition  of  these 
same  books  (Greek  and  French,  2  vols.  4to,  Paris,  1821).  Besides 
the  commentary,  we  have  the  naifiv^s  irp6x*ipoi,  or  manual  tables, 
described  by  Delambre  from  the  manuscript,  and  sinoe  published  by 
Halma  (Greek  and  French,  2  vols.  4tp,  Paris,  1822-23).  They  contain 
a  description  of  the  modes  of  astronomical  calculation  in  use  at  the 
time. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  Theon  as  a  commentator  on  Budid,  a 
character  which  some  still  persist  in  giving  him.  The  fiu;t  is,  that 
Theon,  as  he  himself  informs  us  in  the  commentary  on  Ptolemy,  gave 
an  edition  of  Euclid,  with  here  and  there  an  additional  proposition. 
Some  manuscripts  of  Euclid  call  this  a  commentary,  and  our  fathers 
of  the  middle  ages  got  the  notion  that  all  the  denumMtratiom  were 
commentaries  supplied  by  Theon,  only  the  enunciations  of  the  pro- 
positions being  Euclid's.  For  instance,  in  the  folio  of  1516  (Stephens), 
in  which  the  propositions  are  given  twice,  namely,  Adelard's  trans- 
lation (called  Campanue's)  from  the  Arabic,  and  Zamberti's,  from  tiie 
Greek,  in  this  work  the  enunciations  are  headed  Eudidee  ex  Compano 
and  Buelidet  ex  Zamberto,  but  the  demonstrations  are  headed  Oampanut 
and  Theon  ex  Zamberto.  Again,  in  '  I  quindioi  Libri  degli  Elementi 
di  Buclide,  di  Greco  tradotti  In  Lingua  Thoscana,'  Rome,  1545,  we 
find  nothing  but  the  enunoiationB  of  the  propositiona  The  editor 
has  kept  his  word,  and  given  all  he  believed  to  be  Euclid's:  had  he 
meant  to  give  demonstrations,  his  title  would  have  been  'EucUd,  with 
Theon's  Commentary.'  Many  editions  professing  to  give  Budid  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  have  the  enunciations  only  in  Greek,  a  necessary 
warning  to  a  person  who  wishes  to  buy  Euclid  in  the  originaL  Henoe 
arises  the  pertinadous  continuance  of  the  assertion  that  Theon  com- 
mented Euclid :  so  late  as  the  artida  '  Theon '  in  the  '  Biographie 
Universelle '  we  find  this  statement  made ;  and  even  more,  namely, 
that  the  commentary  by  Theon  was  published  at  the  end  of  tbe  Basel 
edition  of  1533,  in  Greek,  that  it  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Com- 
mandine,  and  has  been  often  republished.  Any  one  who  looks  into 
the  Basel  edition  will  see  that  the  commentary  at  the  end  ia  by  Produs^ 
not  by  Theon. 

Robert  Simson,  and  other  editor*  who  alter  according  to  their  own 
ideas  of  perfection,  and  then  dedare  that  they  have  restored  Eudidf 
always  lay  the  blame  of  the  supposed  alterationi  upon  Theon; 
Simeon's  phrase  is,  "  Theon,  or  some  unskilful  commentator."  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Theon  altered  BncUd :  all  that  is  known 
Is  that  he  added  occasionaUy,  and,  if  we  look  at  those  additions  which 
it  is  certain  he  made,  judidously. 

THEO'PHANES,  a  native  of  Mitylene^  was  a  oontempotuy  and 
friend  of  Pompey  the  Great  During  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Mithridates,  when  the  Mitylenseans  supported  the  king  and  delivered 
up  to  him  the  Roman  general  Manius  Aquilius,  Theophanes,  who 
refused  to  take  any  part  m  the  revolt,  was  expelled,  and  went  to  the 
oamp  of  Sulla.  (Velldua  Pat,  ii  18.)  In  Italy  Theophanes  became 
aoquainted  with  Pompey,  formed  an  intimate  friendship  with  him, 
and  henceforth  accompanied  him  in  all  his  expeditions.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war  against  Mithridates,  Theophanes  endeavoured 
to  perpetuate  the  exploits  of  his  friend.  His  history,  wliich  is  now 
lost,  appears  to  have  been  a  work  of  no  mean  order,  for  Strabo  calls 
Theophanes  the  most  distinguished  Greek  of  his  aga  Although  he  is 
not  charged  with  having  sacrificed  the  truth,  yet  be  was  undoubtedly 
anxious  to  wipe  off  any  stain  that  was  attached  to  the  family  of  his 
friend.  Pompey  is  said  to  have  been  so  delighted  with  the  perform- 
ance^ that  he  procured  Theophanes  the  rights  of  a  Roman  dtiaea 
(Cicero,  'Pro  Archia,'  10.)  Although  Theophanes  had  been  exiled 
from  Mitylene,  he  bore  no  grudge  against  his  country,  and  on  the 
return  of  Pompey  from  Asia  he  availed  himself  of  his  influence  with 
the  conqueror,  and  indueod  him  to  restore  to  tiie  Lesbians  their 
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liberty  and  the  privilegeB  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  for  having 
supported  the  king  of  Pontus.  In  B.c.  69  Tbeopbanes  wa»  sent  by  the 
senate  of  Rome  as  ambaasador  to  Ptolemseua  Auletee  of  Egypt,  to 
cany  to  him  the  decree  of  the  aenate,  which  guaranteed  him  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country.  Hia  conduct  on  this  mission  is  blamed, 
because  he  ia  said  to  have  endeavoured  to  direct  events  according  to 
the  seoret  wishes  of  Pompey.  During  the  civil  war  Theophanea  con- 
tinued faithful  to  his  friend,  and  supported  him  with  his  advice,  and 
it  was  on  his  well-meant  suggestion  that  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalua 
Pompey  fled  to  Bgypt,  where  be  was  murdered.  After  this  event 
Theophanes  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life  in  retirement.  After  his  death  the  Lesbians  paid 
divine  honours  to  his  memory  for  the  benefits  which  he  had  conferred 
upon  them.  His  son,  M.  Pompeius  Macer,  held  the  office  of  pr»tor  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  governor  of  Asia ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  he  and  his  daughter  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment  of  exile  to  which  they 
had  been  condemned. 

Theophanes  was  the  author  of  several  works,  both  in  prose  and  in 
verse,  but  very  little  of  them  has  come  down  to  us.  Plutarch's  Life 
of  Pompey  is  chiefly  based  on  the  historical  work  of  Theophanes,  and 
we  may  thus  possess  more  of  it  than  we  are  aware ;  but  besides  this 
we  have  four  or  five  fragments  of  it  in  Strabo,  Plutarch,  and  Stoboeua. 
The  *  Anthologia  Gneca'  (zv.,  n.  14  and  35)  contains  two  epigrams  of 
Theophanes,  and  Diogenes  Laertius  (it  104)  mentions  a  work  by 
Theophanes  on  painting,  but  of  its  nature  and  contents  nothing  is 
known,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  was  a  different  Theophanes 
to  the  friend  of  Pompey. 

(Sevin,  in  the  Mimoirea  dt  lAcadimie  dea  Imcriptumi  et  JSellet' 
Zettra,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  143,  &c ) 

THEO'PHANES  NONNUS.    [NoNWUS.] 

THEO'PHILUS,  a  Constantinopolitan  jurist,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Justinian  (a.d.  627-565).  He  was  a  distinguished 
teacher  6f  jurisprudence  at  Constantinople  (anteoe8Bor)i  and,  at  the 
command  of  the  emperor,  he  was  employed  among  those  who  com- 
piled the  '  Digest;  *  and  afterwards  he  undertook,  along  with  Dorotheus 
and  Tribonjan,  to  oompose  the  *  Institutes,'  that  is,  the  elementaiy 
treatise  on  jnrisprudence,  which  was  part  of  Justinian's  plan.  This 
Theophilns  is  generiUly  supposed  to  be  tiie  author  of  the  Greek  para- 
phrase of  the  *  Institutes,'  though  it  is  maintained  that  the  paraphrase 
is  not  the  work  of  Theophilus  himself,  but  was  taken  down  from  his 
lectures  by  some  pupils.  It  was  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century  by  YigUus  ab  Aytta  Zuichemius  at  Loavain^  who  pub- 
lished and  dedicated  it  to  tiie  Emperor  Charles  V.  (foL,  Basel,  1684). 
The  work  was  frequently  reprinted  during  the  same  century,  but  the 
last  and  best  edition  is  that  of  W.  O.  Reits,  in  2  vols.  4to,  Hags,  1761. 
It  contains  a  Latin  translation  and  the  notea  of  previous  editors, 
together  with  those  of  Reita ;  and  also  a  very  interesting  dissertation 
on  the  obscure  and  much  disputed  history  of  Theophilus.  Theophilus 
also  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  first  three  parts  of  the  *  Digest,' 
which  however  is  now  lost^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments 
which  are  incorporated  in  Reitz's  edition  of  the  '  Paraphrase  of  the 
Institutes.'  The  value  of  the  paraphrase  of  Theophilus  in  establishing 
the  text  of  the  *  Institutes '  may  be  estimated  by  an  examination  of 
the  edition  of  the '  Institutes '  of  Gains  and  Justinian  by  Klense  and 
Bockiog,  Berlin,  1829. 

{InttUfUianum  D.  Jwtiniani  SacrcU,  Prineip.  Prooemium;  P.  B. 
Degen,  Bemerkungen  Uber  dtu  Zeitaltvr  dea  Theophilua,  8vo,  Liineburg, 
180S;  Zimmem,  Oetchichte  dea  JtHm.  Privatreehta.) 

THEO'PHILUS  PROTOSPATHA'RIUS,  the  author  of  several 
Greek  mediesl  works,  which  are  still  extant,  and  some  of  which  go 
under  the  name  of  *Philotheus'  and  '  Philaretus.'  Everything  con- 
nected with  his  name,  his  titles,  the  events  of  his  lifci  and  the  time 
when  he  lived,  is  uncertain.  He  is  generally  styled  '  Protospatharius,' 
which  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  military  title  given  to  the 
colonel  of  the  bodyguard  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  (*Spa- 
thani,'  or  vrnfiaro^^Kaucts).  Afterwards  however  it  became  also  a 
civil  dignity,  or  at  any  rate  it  was  associated  with  the  government 
of  provinces  and  the  functions  of  a  judge ;  they  possessed  great  autho- 
rity, and  were  reckoned  among  the  Magnifid.  In  some  manuacripts 
however  he  is  called  *Philo6ophu8'  (Lambea,  *Biblioth.  Vindob.;' 
lib.  vii.,  p.  352,  ed.  KoUar.);  in  others,  <  Monachus '  (id,  ibid.,  lib.  vL, 
p.  244,  494);  'ArchUter'  (Codd.  MSS.  Theoph.  *De  Puis.'  ap.  Erme- 
rioB,  *  Anecd.  Med.  Gr.') ;  or  'latrosophirta'  (larpoffo^urrov  »epl  Oifpwv, 
ed.  Fed.  Moreli,  12mo.  Paris,  1608.) 

Of  his  personal  history  we  are  told  nothing.  If,  as  is  generally 
done,  we  trust  the  titles  of  the  manuscripts  of  his  works,  and  so  try 
to  learn  the  events  of  his  life,  we  may  conjecture  that  he  lived  in  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ;  that  he  was  the  tutor  of  Stephanus 
Atbeoiensis  (Lambea,  Ibid.,  lib.  vL,  pp.  198,  223,  492 ;  lib.  vU.,  p. 
352),  who  dedicated  his  work,  *De  Chrysoposia,'  to  the  emperor 
Heradius  (Fabricius,  'Biblioth.  Graces,'  voL  xii,  p.  696,  ed.  vet); 
that  he  arrived  at  high  professional  and  political  rank,  and  that  at  last 
he  embraced  the  monastic  life.  It  must  however  be  confessed  that  all 
this  is  quite  uncertain,  for,  in  the  first  place,  Freind,  in  his  '  History 
of  Phync '(•  Opera,'  pp.  448,  449,  ed.  Lend,  1733),  after  remarking 
how  littJe  credit  ia  sometimes  due  to  the  titles  prefixed  to  manu- 
scripts,  doubu  whether  Theophilus  was  ever  tutor  to  Stephanus,  and 
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thinks,  from  the  barbarous  words  that  he  makes  use  of  (such  as 
<ptd\ioy,  ffrofAOfidifiKoy,  *De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  p.  177, 1.  1,  2,  ed.  Oxon. ; 
^ox*.  rpdya,  'Ibid.,'  p.  181,  L  11,  12;  itrcucia,  'Ibid.,'  p.  193,  L  11 ; 
X^M^*^.  »ti6fipeurTos,  *  De  Urin.,'  c.  6,  p.  266,  L  34,  ed.  Ideler),  that  he 
probably  lived  later.  And,  secondly,  even  if  Thedphilus  was  the 
tutor  of  a  person  named  Stephanus,  still  it  seems  probable  that  thin 
was  not  the  alchemist  of  that  name.  [Stephanos  Athbniknbis  J 
His  date  is  equally  uncertain.  Some  persons  ('Chronologiainconsulta,' 
as  Fabricius  says,  'Biblioth.  Gneca,'  voL  xii,  p.  648,  n.,  ed.  vet.)  think 
he  was  the  person  mentioned  by  St  Luke ;  others  place  him  as  early 
as  the  second  century  after  Christ,  and  others  again  as  late  as  the 
twelfth.  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived  iu  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Heraolius,  who  reigned  from  a.d.  610  to  a.d.  641 ;  but  this 
opinion  rests  only  on  the  conjecture  of  his  having  been  the  tutor  of 
Stephanus  Atheniensis.  The  Oxford  editor  thinks,  from  the  b^irbarons 
words  quoted  above,  that  be  may  posaibly  be  the  same  person  who  is 
addressed  by  the  title  Protospatharius,  by  Photius  ('Episi/  123,  p. 
164,  ed.  IContae.,  Lond.,  1651),  and  who  therefore  must  have  lived  in 
the  9th  century.  He  was  a  Christian,  and  a  man  of  great  piety,  a 4 
appears  from  almost  all  his  writings ;  in  his  physiological  works  espe* 
daily,  he  everywhere  points  out  with  admiration  the  wisdom,  power, 
and  goodness  of  God  as  dispUyed  in  the  human  body.  (See  '  De  Corp. 
Hum.  Fabr.,'  pp.  1,  2,  25,  89.  127,  158, 185,  272;  'De  Urin.,'  Pnef.. 
p.  262;  c.  10,  p.  273;  c.  23,  p.  283;  'De  Excrem.,'  c  19,  p.  408; 
'  De  Puis.,'  in  fine,  p.  77.)  He  appears  to  have  embraced  in  some 
degree  the  Peripatetic  philosophy.  ('  De  Corp.  Hum.  Fabr.,'  pp.  2,  8, 
4,  103,  105,  222,  &a;  Mart  Rota,  Pre£  to  Philothei  *  Comment  in 
Hippocr.  Aphor.') 

Five  of  his  works  remain,  of  which  the  longest  and  most  interestinc; 
is  an  anatomical  and  physiological  treatiae,  in  five  books,  entitled  *nc^l 
T^T  rov  *Ay0p^ov  Karoo-icev^t/  'De  C^rporia  Humani  Fabrica.'  It 
contains  very  little  original  matter,  as  it  ia  almost  entirely  abridged 
from  Galen's  great  work,  '  De  Usu  Partium  Corporia  Humani,'  from 
whom  however  he  now  and  then  diflfers,  and  whom  he  sometimes 
appears  to  have  misunderatood.  In  the  fifth  book  he  has  inserted 
large  extracts  from  Hippocrates,  'De  Genitura,'  and  'De  Natura 
Pueri.'  He  recommends  in  several  plaoes  the  dissection  of  animals, 
but  appears  never  to  have  examined  a  human  body ;  in  one  passage 
he  advi«es  the  stodent  to  dissect  an  ape,  or  else  a  b«ar,  or,  if  neither 
of  these  animals  can  be  procured,  to  tkke  whatever  he  can  get»  "  but 
by  all  means,"  adds  he,  "  let  him  dissect  something."  The  work  was 
fiist  translated  into  Latin  by  J.  P.  Crassus,  and  published  at  Yeoice^ 
8vo,  1536,  together  with  Hippocratea, '  De  Purgantibus  Medicamentta.' 
This  translation  was  frequently  reprinted,  and  is  inserted  by  H. 
Stephens  in  his  'Medico  Artis  Principen,'  Paris,  foL  1567.  The 
manuscript  from  which  Crassus  made  his  translation  is  probably  lost; 
but,  though  defective,  it  waa  more  complete  than  that  which  was  uaed 
by  Quil.  Moreli  in  editing  the  original  text,  which  was  published  at 
Paris,  8yo,  1555,  in  a  very  beautiful  type,  but  without  pre&ce  or  notes. 
This  edition  is  now  become  scarce,  and  was  reprinted,  together  with 
Crassus's  translation,  by  Fabricius,  in  the  twelfth  Tolume  of  his 
'Biblioth.  Gneca,'  p.  783,  sq.,  Hamb.,  1724  and  1740.  Two  long 
passages  which  were  missing  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  were  copied 
from  a  manuscript  at  Venice,  and  inserted  by  Andr.  Mustoxydes  and 
Demetr.  Schinas  in  their  collection  entitled  '  SuAAoyj^  'Amaira/^/identtf 
'Ay^K^Tw  'EWfiviK&v  fi§rk  ILfifui^ffwy,*  Venet,  8vo^  1817.  The  last 
and  best  edition  of  this  work  is  that  by  Dr.  Greenhill,  which  has  lately 
been  printed  at  the  Oxford  University  press,  Gr.  and  Lat,  8vo,  1842. 

Another  of  the  works  of  Theophilus  is  entitled  '  'Tw6funitia  c»  ro^r 
'ItnroKpdTovt  'A^Mpurftovs,*  'Commentarii  in  Hippocratis  Aphorismos,' 
which  also  seems  to  be  taken  in  a  great  measure  from  Galen's  Com- 
mentary on  the  same  work.  It  was  fiist  published  in  a  Latin  tranala- 
tion  by  Ludov.  Coradus,  at  Venice,  8vo,  1549,  under  the  name  of 
'  Philotheus.'  The  Greek  text  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  volume  of  F.  R  Dieta'a  'Scholia  in  Hippocratem  et  Galenum,' 
Regim.  Pruss.,  8vo,  1834. 

His  treatise  '  Utpl  Oitpwr,' '  De  Urims,'  contuns  little  or  nothing  that 
is  original,  but  ia  a  good  compendium  of  what  was  known  by  the 
ancients  on  the  subject,  and  was  highly  esteemed  in  the  middle  ages. 
It  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Pontius  (or  Pontious)  Yira- 
oius  (or  Virmius),  in  several  early  editions  of  the  collection  known  by 
the  name  of  the  '  Artioella.'  It  was  first  published  in  a  separate  form 
at  Basel,  8vo,  1583,  translated  by  Albanus  Torinus,  together  with  the 
treatise  'De  Pulsibus; '  and  this  version  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg, 
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Paris,  12mo,  1608,  with  a  new  Latin  translation  by  Fed.  Moreli,  which 
edition  was  inserted  entire  by  Chartier  in  the  eighth  Tolume  of  his 
edition  of  the  worka  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen.  The  best  edition  is 
that  by  Thorn.  Guidot,  Lugd.  Bat,  8vo,  1703,  Gr.  and  Lat ;  and  again 
with  a  new  title-page,  1731.  The  text  is  much  improved  by  adopting 
the  readings  of  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  Libnu^  at  Oxford ;  there 
is  a  new  Latin  version  by  the  editor,  and  also  copioos  and  learned 
prolegomena  and  notes.  The  Greek  text  only,  from  Quidot's  edition, 
is  inserted  by  J.  L.  Ideler  in  his  '  Physici  et  Medici  Grwoi  Minores,' 
BeroL,  8vo,  1841. 
A  short  treatise,  <  IIcpl  Aiaxvfnif»drt»y,'  'De  Excrementis  Alvinis» 
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"was  first  published  by  Guidot,  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
himself,  at  the  end  of  the  edition  '  De  IJriuis'  mentioned  above :  the 
Greek  text  alone  is  inserted  by  Ideler  in  his  '  Physici  et  Medioi  GrsBci 
Minorei.' 

The  last  of  the  works  of  Theophilus  that  remains  is  a  treatise, 
'  Tlfpl  'S<^vyfiMPj  *  De  PuUibus,'  which  first  appeared  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, under  the  name  of  '  Philaretus/  in  several  of  the  old  editions 
of  the  '  Artioella.'  It  was  first  published  in  a  separate  form  at  Basel, 
8vo,  1533;  translated  by  Albanus  Torinus,  together  with  the  treatise 
'De  Urinis '  mentioned  above.  It  was  reprinted  at  Strasburg,  8vo, 
1535,  and  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in  his  '  Medioss  Artis  Principea.' 
The  Gre  *k  text  was  first  published  by  F.  Z.  Ermerins  in  his  '  Anecdota 
Medica  Graeca/  Lugd.  Bat,  8vo,  1840,  together  with  a  new  Latin 
translation.  The  text  is  taken  from  one  manuscript  at  Leyden  and 
four  at  Paris,  and  differs  very  considerably  from  the  older  Latin 
translation  going  under  the  name  of  Philaretus. 

(Guidot's  Notes  to  Theoph.  De  Urinis  ;  Fabrioias,  Biblioth.  Qraca  ; 
Frtriod,  Mist,  of  Phytic;  Haller,  Biblioth.  AncU.  and  Biblioth.  Medic. 
Pract,;  Sprengel,  Hitt,  de  la  Mid,;  Dietz's  Preface  to  the  second 
volume  of  his  Scholia  in  ffippoer.  et  Oal.;  Ermerin's  Preface  to  his 
Anted.  Med,  Or, ;  Choulant,  Handbuch  der  Bilcherkunde  fur  die 
Aeltere  Medidn ;  Greenhill's  Notes  to  Theoph.  De  Corp,  Hum.  Fabr.) 

THEOPHRASTUS  was  bom  at  Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  but 
the  year  of  bis  birth  is  uncertain :  some  writers  state  it  to  be  B.c.  371 ; 
others  place  it  much  earlier.  Accordiog  to  Hieronymus  ('  Epijit.,'  2, 
ad  Nepotianum)  he  died  in  the  year  B.o.  285,  and,  as  some  say,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-five  (Diogenes  Laert,  ▼.  40),  or,  according  to  others,  at 
the  Rge  of  106  years.  These  different  accounts  of  bis  age  leave  the 
date  of  his  birth  uncertain.  When  a  youth  his  father  Melantas  sent 
him  to  Athens  for  the  purpose  of  studying.  Here  he  was  first  a  pupil 
of  Plato,  and  became  an  intimate  friend  of  Aristotle,  who,  charmed 
with  his  talents  and  his  beautiful  pronunciation,  is  said  to  have  given 
him  the  name  of  Theophrastus  (one  who  speaks  divinely) :  his  real 
name  was  Tyrtamus.  (Quinctilian,  z.  1,  83 ;  Cicero,  '  Orator.,'  19.) 
After  the  death  of  Plato,  when  Speusippus  had  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Academy,  Theophrastus,  with  a  number  of  the  former 
disciples  of  Plato,  left  the  Academy.  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  bare 
account  of  au  event  in  the  life  of  Theophrastus,  whioh  must  perhaps 
be  assigned  to  the  time  which  he  spent  away  from  Athens  after  his 
withdrawal  from  the  Academy.  Plutarch  says  that  he  and  Phidias 
dehvered  their  country  twice  from  the  oppression  of  tyrants.  After 
the  battle  of  Chseronea,  Theophrastus  returned  to  Athens,  from  which 
he  had  been  absent  for  many  years ;  and  as  Aristotle  had  then  just 
opened  his  school  (the  Lyceum),  Theophrastus  ranged  himself  among 
the  hearers  of  his  friend,  and  cultivated  most  zealously  all  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy  and  science  of  which  Aristotle  was  then  the 
great  master.  When  Aristotle  himself  withdrew,  Theophrastus 
became  his  successor  in  the  Lyceum,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in 
his  new  sphere,  not  becauee  he  created  any  new  system  of  philosophy, 
but  because  he  combined  .the  knowledge  and  profundity  of  Aristotle 
with  the  fascinating  eloquence  of  Plato.  The  number  of  his  pupils 
on  one  occasion  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  two  thousand  (Diogenes 
Laert,  v.  37),  who  flocked  around  him  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  This 
popularity,  and  the  infiaence  which  it  gave  him  in  the  public  affairs  of 
Greece  through  the  practical  character  of  his  philosophy,  roused  the 
indignation  and  envy  of  those  who  saw  in  him  an  obstacle  to  their 
designs.  The  eonsequence  was  that  Agonides,  who  probably  acted  on 
behalf  of  many  others,  brought  against  him  a  charge  of  impiety. 
Theophrastus  pleaded  his  own  cause  before  the  Areopagus  with  his 
usual  eloquence,  and  convinced  that  court  of  his  innocence^  His 
accuser  would  have  fallen  a  viotim  to  his  own  calumny,  if  Theo- 
phrastus had  not  generously  interfered  and  saved  him.  After  this 
event  he  enjoyed  undisturbed  peace  for  several  years,  and  he  saw  his 
school,  which  was  visited  by  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  age,  daily 
increase.  The  tranquillity  which  he  enjoyed  was  however  chiefly 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who  had  himself  been 
a  pupil  of  Theophrastus.  After  the  fall  of  Demetrius  the  persecutions 
began  afrssh ;  and,  in  806  B.C.,  Sophocles,  son  of  Amphiclides,  carried 
a  law  whioh  forbade  all  philosophers,  under  pain  of  death,  to  give  any 
public  instruction  without  permission  of  the  state.  (Diogenes  Laert, 
v.  38 ;  Athenseus,  xiii.,  p.  610  ;  J.  Pollux,  ix.  5.)  Theophrastus  left 
Athens;  but  in  the  following  year,  the  law  being  abolished,  and  the 
mover  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents,  Theophrastus  and 
several  other  philosophers  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  continued 
his  labonrs  without  interruption  until  his  death.  The  whole  popula- 
tion of  Athens  is  said  to  have  followed  his  body  to  the  grave.  His 
will,  in  which  he  disposed  of  his  literary  and  other  property,  is  pre- 
served in  Diogenes  Laertius.  His  library  was  very  valuable,  as  it 
contained  the  works  of  Aristotle,  which  this  philosopher  had  be- 
queathed to  Theophrastus.  Theophrastus  bequeathed  them,  together 
with  his  other  literary  property,  to  Neleus  of  Scepsis. 

Theophrastus,  as  already  observed,  did  not  develope  a  new  system 
of  philosophy,  but  he  confined  himself  to  explaining  that  of  his 
master  Aristotle.  With  this  view  he  wrote  numerous  works  on 
▼anouB  branohee  of  philosophy  and  on  natural  history.  His  philoso- 
phical works  may  be  divided  into  works  on  philosophy,  in  the  narrower 
wnae  of  the  word,  works  on  historical  subjects,  and  works  on  oertein 
arts,  such  as  oratory,  poetry,  and  the  like.    It  is  to  be  lamented  that 


most  of  his  writings  on  these  departments  are  now  lost,  and  moro 
especially  those  on  politics  (IloXirucd),  on  legislators  (vcfil  voiuArrwv)^ 
on  laws,  a  work  of  whioh  Cicero  made  great  use,  and  his  works  oa 
oratory,  of  which  Theophrastus  himself  was  so  distinguished  a  master. 
A  list  of  the  lost  books  of  Theophrastus  is  given  in  Fabricins 
(*  Biblioth.  GrsBca,'  iil,  p.  445,  &c.).  Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  a  Peri- 
patetic philosopher  of  the  time  of  LucuUus,  made  a  list  of  all  the  works 
of  Theophrastus,  and  arranged  them  in  systematic  order.  The  follow- 
ing philosophical  works  of  Theophrastus  are  still  extant : — 

1.  '  Charaoteres,'  or  ^ikoX  x^tpaicniptSj  oonsisting  of  thirty,  or,  ao- 
cording  to  Sohneider^s  arrangement,  of  thirty-one  chapters.  In  this 
work  the  author  gives  thirty  characteristic  descriptions  of  vices,  or 
rather,  of  the  manner  in  which  they  show  themselves  in  man.  The 
descriptions  however  are  mere  sketches,  and  form  a  gallery  of  bad  or 
ridiculous  characters.  Many  modem  critics  have  maintained  that  the 
work  in  its  present  form  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  production  ot  Theo- 
phrastus, but  that  it  is  either  an  abridgment  of  a  greater  work  of  the 
philosopher,  or  a  collection  of  descriptions  of  vicious  characters,  com- 
piled either  from  the  writings  of  Theophrastus,  or  from  those  of 
others.  Neither  of  these  opinions  is  incompatible  with  the  statement 
of  Diogenes  Laertius,  Suidas,  and  other  late  writers  who  mention 
ilBiKoX  xcipcucT^pcs  among  the  works  of  Theophrastus;  for  the  '.Cha- 
racteres '  which  we  now  possess  may  have  been  compiled  and  published 
under  the  name  of  Theophrastus  long  before  their  time.  Either  of 
these  hypotheses  would  also  account  for  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the 
definitions  of  the  yices  that  occur  in  the  book  contain  some  error, 
which  it  must  be  presumed,  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  work 
had  been  written  by  Theophrastus.  Other  critics,  on  the  oontrary, 
have  vindicated  the '  Charaeteres'  as  a  genuine  work  of  Theophrastus, 
and  have  attributed  all  its  defects  and  inaccuracies  to  the  bad  manu- 
scripts upon  which  the  text  is  based.  This  opinion  has  reoeived  con- 
siderable support  from  the  discovery  of  a  Miinich  codex,  part  of 
which  was  published  by  Fr.  Thiersch  in  1832,  in  the  '  Acta  Philologo- 
rum  Monascensium '  (voL  iil,  fasa  3).  This  manuscript  contains  the 
titles  of  all  the  thirty  chapters,  but  the  text  of  only  twenty-one.  The 
first  five  chapters  and  the  introduction,  which  were  edited  by  Thiersch, 
are  considerably  shorter  than  the  common  text»  the  language  is  per- 
fectly pure,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  genuiae  text 
of  the  work  of  Theophraatus,  and  that  the  common  one  is  only  a 
paraphrase,  made  perhaps  by  Maximua  Planudes,  who  is  known  to 
have  written  a  oommentary  on  the  '  Charaeteres'  of  Theophrastus. 
The  editio  princeps  of  the  '  Charaeteres '  is  by  Wilibald  Pyr«kheimer, 
8vo,  Niirnberg,  1527.  This  edition,  which  contains  only  fifteen 
chapters,  was  reprinted  with  a  Latin  translation  by  A.  PoUtiaiiua, 
8vo,  Basel,  1531,  and  fol,  1541.  Chapters  16  to  28  were  fint  added  by 
Camotius,  who  published  the  works  of  Theophrastus  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Aristotle  (Venice,  1551-52).  These  twenty- 
three  chapters  were  increased  by  five  new  ones  from  a  Heidelberg 
manuscript  in  the  excellent  edition  of  Casaubon,  of  1599  (reprinted 
in  8vo,  1612  and  1617).  The  last  two  chapters  were  added  in  the 
edition  which  appeared  at  Parma,  4to,  1786.  A  still  more  perCsct,  and 
in  fact  the  first  complete  edition  is  that  of  J.  P.  Siebenkees,  which 
was  edited  by  Goetz,  8vo,  Niirnberg,  1798.  In  1799  there  appeared 
two  new  editions,  the  one  by  Coraes  (8vo,  Paris),  and  the  other  by 
Schneider  (8vo,  Jena).  The  last  edition,  which  is  very  useful,  is  that 
of  Fr.  Ast,  8vo,  Leipzig,  1816.  The  'Charaeteres'  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  by  Jean  de  la  Bruy^  (12mo,  Paris,  1696,  often  re- 
printed, and  lastly  edited  by  Sohweighaiiser,  Paris,  1802),  and  by 
Levesque  (12mo,  Paris,  1782).  The  best  German  translations  are 
those  of  C.  Rommel  (l2mo,  Prenzlau,  1827),  and  of  J.  J.  Hottineer 
(8vo,  Munchen,  1821).  There  are  English  translatictiB  by  F.  Howell, 
8vo,  London,  1824;  by  Eustace  Budgell,  8vo,  London,  1713;  and  by 
Taylor.  There  is  also  a  translation  into  modem  Greek  by  LarbariB, 
8vo,  Vienna,  1815. 

2.  A  fragment  of  a  work  on  Metaphysics,  which  consists  of  one 
book  entire  (T«y  firrh  rh  ^vtriKii  kwomrwrpiirtov  ^  $ifi\bv  d).  This  book 
was  not  mentioned  by  Andronicus  of  Rhodes  in  his  oatalogue  of  the 
works  of  Theophrastus,  but  it  is  ascribed  to  him  by  Nicolaus  Damaa- 
cenus.  It  is  printed  in  all  the  early  editions  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus in  connection  with  those  of  Aristotle,  as  in  those  of  Venice 
(1497),  Basel  (1541),  Venice  (1552),  and  in  that  of  Sylbui^  (Frankfurt, 
1587).  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ch.  A.  Brandis,  who  annexed  it  to 
his  edition  of  Aristotle's  '  Metaphysics,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1823. 

8.  A  Dissertation  irc;>l  cuire^tWf  that  is,  on  the  Senses  and  the 
Imagination.  There  is  a  paraphrastic  commentary  on  this  work  by 
Prisdan,  the  Lydian,  who  lived  in  the  6th  century  of  our  era.  It 
was  first  edited  by  Trincavelli  (foL,  Venice,  1536),  with  Prisoian's 
paraphrase,  and  '  Quieetiones '  by  Alexander  AphrodisiensuL  It  is 
also  printed  in  the  above-mentioned  collections  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus, and  in  that  published  by  Schneider,  Leipzig,  1818*21. 

The  fragments  of  other  philosophical  works  are  too  brief  and 
numerous  to  be  noticed  here. 

The  *  History  of  Plants,'  by  Theophrastus,  vtpi  ^vrwy  itrroplaf,  ia 
one  of  the  earliest  works  on  botany  that  was  written  with  anything 
like  scientific  precision.  The  work  is  divided  into  ten  books,  of  the 
lost  of  which  only  a  fragment  Is  preserved.  The  matter  is  arranged 
upon  a  system  by  which  phmts  are  classed  aeoording  to  their  modes  of 
generation,  their  looalitiei^  their  bLeo  as  trees  or  shrubs  aad  herbs,  and 
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according  to  their  dim  as  furnishing  jaices,  potherb*,  and  seeds  which 
may  be  eaten.  The  first  book  treats  of  tiie  organs  or  parts  of  plants ; 
the  second  of  the  reproduction  of  plants,  and  the  times  and  mode  of 
sowing.  Here  he  mentions  the  sexes  of  plants,  and  describes  the 
mode  of  reproduction  in  palms,  and  compares  it  with  the  caprification 
of  figs.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  are  devoted  to  a  oonsidera- 
tion  of  trees,  their  various  kinds,  the  places  they  come  from,  and  the 
eoonomioal  uses  to  which  they  may  be  applied.  The  sixth  book  treats 
of  undershrubs  and  spiny  plants;  the  seventh  of  potherbs ;  the  eighth 
of  plants  yielding  seeds  used  for  food ;  and  the  ninth,  of  those  plants 
that  yield  useful  juices,  gums,  resins,  or  other  exudations.  In  this 
work  there  is  much  original  and  valuable  observation,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  intermixed  with  many  absurd  statements  with  regard  to  the 
functions  and  properties  of  plants.  It  is  probable  that  much  of  the 
valuable  matter  recorded  in  this  work  was  the  result  of  his  own 
observation,  as  he  is  known  to  have  travelled  about  Greece,  and  to 
have  had  a  botanic  garden  of  his  own,  whilst  he  was  probably 
dependent  on  the  statements  of  soldiers  and  others  conneoted  with 
the  armies  of  Alexander  for  his  information  on  Indiui,  Egyptian,  and 
Arabian  plants. 

Theophrostus  wrote  also  another  work, '  On  the  Causes  of  Plants,' 
vcpl  <^vTuy  airtwy.  This  work  was  originally  in  eight  books,  six  of 
which  remain  entire.  It  treats  of  the  growth  of  plants ;  the  causes 
which  influence  their  fecundity;  of  the  times  at  which  they  should  be 
sown  and  reaped ;  the  modes  of  preparing  the  soil,  of  manuring  it, 
and  of  the  instrumente  used  in  agriculture ;  of  the  odours,  tastes,  and 
properties  of  many  kinds  of  plimts.  In  this,  as  in  the  '  History  of 
Plants,'  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  considered  more  in  reference  to  its 
economical  than  to  its  medical  uses,  although  the  latter  are  ocoasionally 
referred  to.  In  both  works  there  is  much  valuable  matter  that  deservee 
the  attention  of  the  botanist,  and  a  very  little  knowledge  of  botany 
will  enable  the  reader  to  separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat.  Both 
Haller  and  Adanson  complain  of  the  errors  which  translators  and 
editors  of  these  works  have  fallen  into  for  want  of  botanical  knowledge. 
Both  works  have  gone  through  several  editions :  they  were  printed 
together  by  the  ions  of  Aldus  at  Venice,  8vo,  in  1552,  and  again  by 
Heiosius,  at  Leipzig,  in  1618.  The  'History  of  Planto'  has  been 
published  separately  more  frequently  than  the  '  Causes.'  The  best  of 
the  old  editions  is  Uiat  of  Bodasus  h  Stapel,  which  was  published  by 
his  father  after  hi«  death.  It  contains  a  preface  by  Corvinus ;  the 
Greek  text,  with  various  readings ;  the  commentaries  and  remariu  of 
Constantinus  and  J.  C.  Scaliger;  the  Latin  translation  of  Gasa;  very 
careful  commentaries  by  Stapel ;  a  very  copious  index ;  and  the  whole 
is  illustrated  by  wood-cuts.  The  cuts  however  are  ygtj  inferior,  and 
are  copies  of  those  in  the  works  of  Dodonaeus,  which  seem  to  have 
been  copied  into  nearly  all  the  works  published  on  botany  at  this 
period.  It  appeared  ut  Amsterdam  in  1644,  folio.  An  edition  of  this 
work  was  published  at  Oxford,  in  1818,  by  Stackhouse.  This  edition 
is  accompanied  with  a  Syllabus  of  the  genera  and  species  of  the  500 
plants  described  by  Theophrastna^  also  a  glossary,  and  note%  with  a 
catalogue  of  the  editiona  of  the  botanical  works  of  Theophnstus.  It 
has  also  been  edited  by  Schneider;  but  the  most  complete  edition 
is  that  of  F.  Wimmer,  Yrat,  8vo,  1842.  The  *  History  of  Plants '  was 
translated  into  German  by  Kurt  Spnengel,  and  published  at  Altona, 
8vo,  in  1822. 

Besides  hia  botanical  works,  Theophrastus  wrote  many  others  on 
various  subjects  of  natural  history,  which  are  enumerated  with  his 
philosophical  works  in  Diogenes  Laertaus  (v.  42,  &c.).  One  of  them, 
on  Stones  (vepl  \l$»v),  from  which  Pliny,  in  his  aocoont  of  stones, 
derived  the  greatest  part  of  his  information,  is  still  extant^  De  Laet 
has  prefixed  it,  with  a  Latin  transUtion  and  notes,  to  his  work  'De 
Gemmis  et  Lapidibus,'  8vo,  Leyden,  1647.  A  separate  edition,  with 
an  English  tranalation,  was  publishuBd  by  Hill,  8to,  London,  1746; 
another,  with  a  French  translation,  appeared  at  Paris,  8vo,  1754 ;  and 
ft  third,  with  a  German  translation,  by  Baumgartner,  8vo,  Niirnbexg, 
1770. 

Of  his  two  books  on  fire  {rtpl  irvp^s),  only  one  is  now  extant;  of 
his  other  works  on  natural  history,  which  are  now  lost,  we  possess  a 
considerable  number  of  fragments. 

The  editio  princeps  of  all  the  works  of  Theophrastus  is  that  of 
Aldus,  printed,  together  with  the  works  of  Aristotle,  in  5  vols.  foL, 
Yeoice,  U  95-98.  Theodorus  Qaaa  published  a  Latin  translation, 
which  was  made  from  the  same  manuscript  from  which  the  Aldioe 
text  was  taken.  The  first  edition  of  Uiis  translation  ia  without  date 
or  place ;  a  second  appeared  at  Tarvisium  in  1488.  The  Isst  and  best 
edition  is  that  of  J.  G.  Schneider,  5  vols.  8vo,  Leipsig,  1818-21. 

(Haller,  £ibliotkeca  Bataniea,  tom.  i,  p.  81 ;  Schulte,  Oachkhte  der 
BotanUs ;  Adanson,  Famillea  da  PlimUa ;  Bisohoff,  Lehrbuch  der 
BotaiUk:  Stackhouse^  Thtoph,  But.  Plant ;  Fabridus,  Bihlioth.  Oreec, 
ill,  p.  408,  &o. ;  Bitter,  Hiitory  of  PhUotopky;  Kmg,  Oetchiehie  der 
Philofphie,  §  99.) 

THhOPHYLACTUS  SIMOCATTA,  of  Locri,  an  historian,  sophist, 
and  natural  philosopher,  who  was  living  about  a.d.  610-629.  He  wrote 
a  '  Universal  History '  in  eight  books,  from  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius  IL,  in  582,  to  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  his  children  by 
Phooas,  in  602.  This  work  is  known  by  the  Latin  title  of  '  Historiso 
Rerum  &  Mauritio  gestarum  Libri  V III/  It  was  printed^  with  a  Latin 
translation,  by  J.  Pontanus,  at  Ingolstadt,  4to,  1604.    An  improved 


edition  was  published  by  Fabrotti,  fol.,  Paris,  1648,  reprinted  1729. 
It  is  also  contained  in  Niebuhr's  collection  of  the  Byzantine  writers. 

He  also  wrote  eighty-five  short  letters,  *  Epistola)  Morales,  Ruaticse, 
et  AmatorisB,'  which  were  published  in  the  collections  of  Aldus,  Cujacius, 
and  Henry  Stephens;  and  a  work  entitled  'Problems  in  Natural 
History '  (ATopiat  ^wnKoi,  Quaestiones  Physicae),  which  was  published 
at  Leyden,  1596,  and  at  Leipzig,  1653.  The  two  last-mentioned  works 
have  been  edited  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1835. 

(Fabricius,  Bibliotheca  Oraeca  ;  Scholl,  Geschichte  der  Oriech,  LiU.) 

THEOPHYLACTUS,  a  native  of  Constantinople,  was  Archbishop 
of  Achris,  the  chief  city  of  Bulgaria,  about  the  year  1070  or  1077. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  the  '  Education  of  Princes  *  {UcuStla  /ScuriAis^), 
for  the  perusal  of  Constantinus  Porphyrogennetus,  the  son  of 
Michael  Vll.  and  the  empress  Maria.  This  work  forms  a  part  of  the 
collection  of  Byzantine  writers.     He  was  living  as  late  as  1112. 

Theophylactus  is  better  known  by  his  valuable  commentaries  on  the 
twelve  minor  prophets  and  the  greater  part  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  are  chiefly  compiled  from  the  works  of  Chrysostom.  He  also 
wrote  seventy-five  epistles  and  several  tracts.  These  works  were 
printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Venice,  1754-63,  4  vols.,  fol. 

(Fabricius,  BibL  Graec.,  vii.,  p.  765 ;  Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  ii, 
a  163;  SohoU,  Geschichte  der  Orieh.  LUt„  iil  286.) 

THKOPOMPUS,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  was  a  native  of  the 
island  of  Chios,  son  of  Damasistratus,  and  brother  of  Caucalus,  the 
rhetorician.  He  was  bom  about  B.O.  380,  and  was  instructed  in  rhe- 
toric  by  Isocrates  during  his  stay  in  Chios.  (Plutarch,  Vit  deo.  Orat, 
p.  837  C;  Photius,  Cod.  260,  p.  793.)  Photius  in  another  pasiiage 
states  that  Damasistratus  and  his  son  were  obliged  to  quit  their  native 
island  on  account  of  their  partiality  towards  Sparta :  this  seems  to 
have  oocurred  about  aa  360,  when  Chios  was  distracted  by  two  parties, 
the  popular  and  the  most  powerful  one  being  in  favour  of  Tuebes, 
while  a  small  number  of  aristocrats  supported  the  interest  of  Sparta. 
To  the  latter  belonged  Theopompus  and  his  father.  The  iofluenoe  of 
the  instruction  of  Isocrates  on  Theopompus  appears  to  have  been  very 
greats  for  although  he  did  not  apply  his  oratorical  powers  to  politics 
or  to  speaking  in  the  courts  of  justice,  yet  he  wrote,  like  his  master,  a 
coosiderable  number  of  orations,  which  were  recited  at  rhetorical  con- 
testa,  and  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  even  excelled  his  master.  When 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  Chios,  he  went  with  his  father  to  Asia  Minor, 
where  he  spent  several  years  in  travel  and  study,  and  acquired  grrat 
celebrity  for  his  eloquence.  At  the  age  of  forty-live  he  obtained  leave 
to  return  to  his  country  through  the  interference  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  After  this  event  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  Hffitira 
of  his  native  island,  and  by  his  talents  he  became  one  of  the  principal 
supports  of  the  aristocratic  party.  So  long  as  Alexander  the  Great 
Uved,  his  adversaries  could  not  venture  anything  openly  against  him ; 
but  no  sooner  had  the  king  died  than  the  popular  party  again  expelled 
Theopompus.  He  now  took  refuge  in  £gypt  imder  the  protection  of 
Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  Lagus,  during  whose  reign  he  remained  un- 
molested. But  his  successor  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphua  was  ill  dis- 
posed  towards  him,  and  if  Theopompus  had  not  been  advised  by  some 
friends  to  quit  the  country,  he  wonld  have  been  put  to  death. 
Whither  he  now  fled,  what  were  his  subsequent  fortunes,  and  where 
he  died,  are  questions  to  which  no  answer  can  be  given,  though  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  died  about  or  shortly  after  308  b.o. 

The  loss  of  the  works  of  Theopompus^  of  which  we  now  only  pos- 
sess numerous  fragments,  is  one  of  the  greatest  that  ancient  history 
has  sustained.  The  following  list  contains  the  works  he  is  known  to 
have  written : — 

1.  An  abridgment  of  the  work  of  Herodotus  ('Eirirofij^  rwv  'Hpoi6Tou 
IffTopiw),  Tbus  epitome  is  mentioned  by  Suidas  and  several  other 
grammarians.  Modem  critics  think  it  highly  improbable  that  Theo- 
pompus should  have  undertaken  such  a  task,  and  that  it  was  probably 
the  work  of  some  grammarian,  who  published  it  \mder  the  name  of 
the  historian.  The  reasons  adduced  for  this  opinion  are  not  satis- 
factory, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Theopompus  may  have  made 
this  abridgment  as  a  first  attempt  at  historical  compoaitian.  A  few 
fragments  of  it  are  still  extant.  2.  A  more  important  work  was  a 
history  of  Ghreece  (*£AAi|i'ucal  iaropicu,  or  S^vro^u  'EAAqruewy.)  It  took 
op  the  history  of  Greece  where  Thucydides  breaks  oS,  blc.  411,  and 
carried  the  events  down  to  the  battle  of  Cnidus,  B.a  394.  The  work 
consisted  of  twelve  books,  and  many  fragments  are  still  preserved. 
3.  The  history  of  Philip  of  Macedonia  and  his  time  {^iXmucd,  or 
simply  'lo'Topicu).  It  contained  in  fifty-eight  books  the  history  of  Greece 
from  the  accession  of  Philip,  or  more  properly  from  the  foundation  of 
Philippi,  down  to  his  death.  Five  books  of  it  were  lost  as  eariy  as  the 
time  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (xvi.  3),  and  they  were  probably  the  same 
which  Photius  (Cod.,  176,  p.  390)  mentions  as  being  lost  in  his  time, 
viz.  books  6, 7, 9, 20,  and  30.  This  voluminous  work  not  only  embraced 
the  history  of  Greece  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word  within  the  period 
mentioned,  but  also  treated  of  those  earlier  parts  of  Greek  history  and 
of  the  history  of  such  barbarous  nations  as  he  had  occasion  to  mention. 
These  things  formed  numerous  and  long  digressions  in  the  work,  and 
of  their  extent  we  may  judge  from  the  fact  that  Philip  III.  of  Maoe* 
donia,  after  cutting  out  these  digressions,  reduced  the  work  from  58  to 
16  books.  (Photius,  Cod.,  176.)  We  still  possess  many  fragments  ot 
the  work,  which  the  ancient  writers  refer  to  and  quote. 

Besides  these  historieai  works,  Theopompus  wrote  many  or%tio]|% 
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and  we  know  that  he  also  composed  Panegyrics  on  Maueolas,  Philip, 
and  Alexander.  As  regards  his  character  as  an  historian,  the  ancients 
praise  him  as  a  lover  of  truth,  but  they  also  state  that  he  was  extra- 
vagantly severe  in  hi?  censure,  and  unbounded  in  his  praise,  liis 
ardent  and  vehement  temper  did  not  allow  him  to  preserve  that 
calmness  which  becomes  the  historiau.  He  is  also  charged  with  having 
been  too  fond  of  the  marvellous,  and  vrith  having  for  this  reason  dwelt 
too  much  upon  the  mythical  stories  of  Greece  wherever  he  had  occa- 
sion to  mention  them. 

The  fragments  of  Theopompus  have  been  collected  by  Wichera : 
'Theopompi  Chii  Fragmeuta,  collegit,  disposuit,  et  explicavit,  ejus- 
demque  de  Vit&  et  Scripti^  Commentationem  premisit,'  &&,  Lugduni 
Batavorum,  1829,  8vo.  They  are  also  contained  in  C.  and  J.  M tiller's 
'Fragmenta  Historioorum  Qraeoorum*'  (Paris,  1841),  p.  278-833. 
Compare  F.  Koch,  Prolegomena  <id  Theopompum  Chiuitit  Stettin,  1803, 
4to. ;  A.  J.  E.  PfluRk,  De  Theopompi  Chii  VUd  et  Scriptia,  Berlin,  1827, 
8vo.;  Aschbach,  Dissertatio  de  Theopampo  CAto //iitortco,  Frankfurt, 
1823,  4to. 

THEOTOCOPU'LT,  DOMINICO,  called  El  Greco,  was  painter, 
sculptor,  and  architect.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  scholar  of  Titian. 
In  1577  he  was  residing  in  Toledo,  where  he  appears  to  have  settled, 
though  from  his  name  and  his  surnsme  of  El  Greco,  the  Greek,  he 
was  doubtless  a  native  of  Greeee.  He  painted  many  pictures  in 
Toledo,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  in  Spain.  £1  Greco  made  the 
marble  decorations  of  tike  idtar  (retablo),  and  the  altarpieoe  of  the 
Pttrting  of  Christ's  Raiment  before  the  Crucifixion,  for  the  saoristy  of 
the  cathedral  of  Toledo,  on  which  he  was  occupied  from  1577  until 
1587,  when  he  was  paid  for  the  whole  work  319,600  maravedis,  of 
which  119,000  were  for  the  picture;  about  100^.  sterling  altogether,  but 
owing  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  Spanish  money  it  is  now  perhaps 
impossible  to  calculate  the  sum  accurately.  He  was  however  not 
engaged  exclusively  on  this  work  all  this  time;  he  painted  other 
works  in  the  meanwhile,  and  for  Philip  IL  an  altarpiece  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Maurioe  for  the  Escorial,  which  however  Philip  was 
dissatisfied  with.  It  is  now  in  the  chapel  of  the  college;  a  picture  by 
Romulo  Cincinnato  was  substituted  for  it  over  the  altar  of  the  chapel 
of  St  Maurice  in  the  Eecorial.  The  objections  to  this  picture  were  a 
oertain  hardness  of  colour  and  extravagance  of  design  which  El  Greco 
is  said  to  have  hitroduoed  to  prevent  the  picture  being  mistaken  for  a 
work  of  Titian,  which  it  seems  had  been  the  £ate  of  some  of  his  best 
pictures. 

As.an  architect  he  designed  the  Cosa  del  Ayuntamiento,  or  mansion- 
house,  of  Toledo,  and  the  churches  of  La  Caridad  and  of  the  convent 
of  the  bare-footed  FVandacans  at  Illesoas ;  and  he  executed  also  a  great 
part  of  the  paintings  and  sculptures  of  these  churches.  In  1590  he 
designed  the  ohur<£  of  the  Augustines  at  Madrid,  called  the  Donna 
Maria  de  Aragon,  and  painted  the  principal  altarpiece  of  their  college. 
He  designed  also  several  monuments,  which  are  among  his  best 
works.  He  died  at  Toledo  in  1625,  according  to  Palomino,  seventy- 
seven  years  of  age ;  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of 
St  Bartholomew. 

El  Greco's  pictures  were  still  very  numerous  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century ;  Cean  Bennudez  enumerates  a  great  many  in  Toledo, 
Hlesoas,  Escalona,  Bayona,  in  Segovia,  La  Quarda,  Mistoles,  Casar- 
mbois,  Siguenza,  Medina  Cell,  Valencia,  Leon,  at  the  Escorial,  and  in 
Madrid.  Many  have  probably  since  been  removed.  Mr.  Ford,  in  his 
'Handbook  of  Spain,'  notices  only  three  pictures  by  this  paudter — 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  and  a  Nativity,  and  an  Adoration,  in  the 
Salon  de  la  Saoristia  al  Toledo.  The  pictures  of  El  Greco  are  greatly 
praised ;  his  best  works  have  been  considered  to  be  the  Preparation  for 
the  Crucifixion  and  the  Parting  of  Christ^s  Raiment  in  the  cathedral  of 
Toledo;  and  the  Entombment  of  Don  Gtonzalo  Ruiz,  Count  Orgaz, 
in  the  church  of  Santo  Tom^  at  Toledo.  The  burial  of  Conde  de 
Orgaz  was  painted  in  1584  for  the  archbishop  of  Toledo,  Cardinal  Don 
Gaspar  de  Quiroga,  for  the  great  sum  of  2000  ducats  according  to 
Cumberland.  The  Count  Orgaz  was  the  founder  of  the  Augoi^ine 
convent  of  San  Estevan  at  Toledo,  and  this  picture  wss  painted  in 
honour  of  the  foundation — the  Saints  Augustine  and  Stephen  are 
reprssented  depositing  the  count  in  his  tomb,  and  the  picture  contains 
the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  persons  of  the  time. 

His  son  Georob  Manubl  Thbotooopuli,  was  also  a  sculptor  and 
architect  of  eminence.  He  was  appointed  sculptor  and  architect  to  the 
chapter  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo  in  1625 :  he  died  at  Toledo  in 
1631.  He  was  the  architect  of  the  ochavo  of  the  cathedral:  it  is  an 
octagon  decorated  with  precious  marbles  and  a  painted  dome,  and  is 
used  as  the  treasury-house  of  the  Virgin,  where  her  splendid  dresses 
are  kept  •&  well  as  many  precious  relics. 

THERA'MENES  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  and  the  adopted  son  of 
Hagnon,  or  Agnon,  an  Athenian.  He  acted  a  very  prominent  part 
about  the  dose  and  after  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He 
first  appears  in  the  history  of  Greece  as  taking  a  part  in  public  affairs 
in  B.a  411,  when,  in  conjunction  with  Antiphon,  Phrynichus,  and 
Pisander,  he  endeavoured  to  upset  the  democratioal  constitution  of 
Athens.  In  B.a  410  he  took  part  with  Thrasybulns  in  the  battle  of 
CyzicuB,  and,  in  B.a  406,  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  Aiginusac.  On 
this  occasion,  on  which  the  Athenians  gained  a  glorious  victory,  many 
lives  were  lost  in  the  wrecks  of  their  ships^  which  it  was  thought 
might  have  been  saved  if  proper  care  had  been  taken.    Theramenes 


and  Thrasybulus  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Athenian  generala  to 
take  care  of  the  wrecks  and  to  save  the  men,  but  they  were  prevented 
by  a  storm  from  accomplishing  this  object    The  generals  ia  their 
despatch  to  Athens  concealed  the  commission  they  had  giveu    to 
Theramenes  and  his  colleague,  as  it  was  clear  that  the  latter  would  be 
severely  punished  for  their  apparent  neglect    After  the  first  report, 
the  generals  themselves  were  summoned  to  return  to  Athens,  and  in 
selfdefence  they  were  compelled  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  the 
occurrence,  and  the  more  so  as  they  had  reason  to  believe   that 
Themmenes  and  Thrasybulus  were  instigating  the  people  against 
them.    That  their  suspicion  was  not  unfounded  became  evident  after- 
wards, for  when  six  of  the  generals  were  actually  brought  to  trial, 
Theramenes  was  base  enough  to  appear  foremost  among  their  accusers. 
The  generals  defended  themselves ;   and  the  late  hour  of  the  day 
rendering  it  impossible  to  take  the  votes  of  the  assembly,  the  business 
was  adjourned  to  another  day.    During  the  interval,  Theramenes  and 
the  other  enemiea  of  the  generals  exerted  themselves  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  people.    On  the  day  appointed  for  the  next  meeting 
a  number  of  persons  hired  by  Theramenes  appeared  in  the  assembly 
dressed  in  mourning,  to  rouse  the  sympathies  of  the  people  for  the 
loss  of  their  friends  and  exasperate  them  against  the  alleged  authors  of 
their  misfortune.    After  various  debates  eight  of  the  generals  were 
condemned  to  death,  and  six  of  them  who  were  present  at  Athene, 
were  executed  immediately.    The  blame  of  this  act  of  cruelty  falls 
mainly  upon  Theramenes,  "  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  uncom- 
mon forbearance  and  candour  of  his  victims,  and  of  his  own  reputa- 
tion, which  had  never  before  been  stained  by  any  atrocious  crime,  to 
effect  their  destruction." 

Soon  after  the  execution  of  the  generals,  the  eyes  of  the  Athenians 
were  opened,  it  is  said,  by  Thrasybulus,  to  their  innocence,  and  it  was 
decided  that  those  who  had  misled  the  people  should  be  proceeded 
against,  and  that  they  should  give  security  for  their  appearance  at  the 
trial.  Theramenes  however,  either  by  his  skill  or  by  accident,  not 
only  avoided  the  prosecution,  but  retained  his  place  in  the  popular 
favour.  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  405),  shortly  after  the  battle  of 
^gos  Potami,  when  an  Athenian  embassy  had  been  rejected  by  the 
Spartan  ephori,  Theramenes,  who,  though  he  belonged  to  the  oligar- 
chical party,  yet  kept  up  the  appearance  of  a  friend  of  the  people, 
offered  to  go  as  ambassador  to  Lysander,  who  was  blockading  the 
city,  while  famine  was  raging  within.  Theramenes  promised  to 
procure  favourable  terms,  if  the  people  would  trust  him.  The 
majority  readily  acceded  to  his  proposal,  and  he  went  to  the  camp 
of  Lysander.  Here  he  stayed  for  upwards  of  three  months,  hoping 
that  in  the  meantime  the  city  would  be  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
weakness  as  to  accept  any  terms,  or  that  in  the  interval  the  oligarchical 
party  would  gain  the  ascendancy.  There  is  moreover  no  doubt  that 
he  made  Lysander  acquainted  with  the  plans  of  the  oligarchs.  When 
he  returned  to  the  city,  he  declared  that  he  had  been  detained  by 
Lysander,  who  himself  had  no  power  to  decide  upon  the  terms  of 
peace  with  Athens,  and  that  at  last  he  had  been  directed  by  the 
Lacedsomonian  general  to  apply  to  the  government  at  SpartiL  He 
was  accordingly  sent  thither  with  nine  colleagues,  and  invested  with 
full  power  to  negoeiate  peace  on  any  terms.  Deputies  of  the  Spartan 
allies  met  the  ambassadors,  and  several  of  them  insisted  upon  the 
total  destruction  of  Athens ;  but  the  Spartans,  with  an  air  of  generosity, 
declared  themselves  willing  to  grant  peace  on  condition  that  the  long 
walls  and  fortifications  of  Pirseeus  should  be  demolished,  that  all  ehips 
of  war  with  the  exception  of  twelve  should  be  delivered  up  to  them, 
and  that  Athens  should  join  the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and 
follow  Sparta  both  by  land  and  sea.  (Xenophon,  'Hellen..'  il  2.) 
When  Theramenes  and  his  colleagues  returned  to  Athens  with  these 
tidings,  the  fiunine  had  reached  its  height,  but  there  were  still  some 
who  refused  to  submit  to  the  humiliating  condjtiona  Theramenes 
and  his  party  anxious  to  get  rid  of  these  few  before  the  report  was 
laid  before  the  assembly,  gained  over  a  man  of  the  name  of  Agoratus 
to  bring  accusations  against  them  and  get  them  sll  arrested.  The  plan 
succeeded,  and  the  sssembly  was  held  in  the  theatre  of  Pineeus,  where 
Theramenes  urged  the  necessity  of  concluding  peace  on  the  terms  pro- 
posed.  NotwiUistanding  the  opposition  of  some  citizens  to  the  treaty, 
and  the  taunts  of  others,  who  saw  through  the  plans  of  Theramenes, 
peace  was  ratified,  and  Lysander  entered  Pirooens.    [Ltbamdbb.] 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  general  from  Athens,  Thera- 
menes, Critias,  and  their  associates,  who  had  assumed  the  supreme 
power,  wishing  to  upset  the  democratioal  constitution,  but  to  main- 
tain some  appearance  of  decency,  invited  Lysander  to  attend  the 
assembly  in  which  alterations  in  the  Attic '  constitution  were  to  be 
discussed.  Theramenes  undertook  the  management  of  the  business, 
and  proposed  that  the  supreme  authority  should  for  the  present  be 
placed  in  thirty  persons  who  should  draw  up  a  new  code  of  laws. 
The  presence  of  Lysander  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Peloponne* 
sian  troops  overwhelmed  all  attempts  of  the  friends  of  the  people  to 
maintain  their  constitution,  and  the  proposal  of  Theramenes  was 
adopted.  Theramenes  himself  was  one  of  the  Thirty,  and  he  nomi^ 
nated  ten  of  the  others.  The  outrages  and  atrocities  committed  by 
these  Thirty  spread  general  alarm  in  Attica,  and  the  future  was 
looked  to  with  fearful  apprehensions.  Theramenes,  perceiving  the 
state  of  feeling  at  Athens,  remonstrated  with  Critias,  the  most  cruel 
among  his  colleagues.    This  was  not  from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  but 
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simply  because  be  saw  tbat  the  measures  of  tbe  Thirty  would  ruin 
them.  Critias  was  unconcerued  about  all  conaequenoes,  and  Thera* 
menes  gave  way.  Repeated  wamiags  on  bis  part  created  tome  fear 
lest  he  should  betray  tbem  and  join  the  popular  party,  for  he  was 
notorious  for  his  political  inconstancy,  from  which  he  is  Eaid  to  hare 
received  the  nickname  of  Cothurnus  (the  shoe  which  fits  either  foot). 
At  the  same  time  the  Thirty  became  sensible  of  their  dangerous 
position,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  they  made  out  a  list  of 
3000  Athenians  on  whom  a  kind  of  franchise  was  conferred,  while  all 
the  remaibing  Athenians  were  treated  as  outlaws.  Theramenes  again 
was  dissatisfied  with  these  proceedings,  bat  the  tyrants  imUted  upon 
disarming  the  Athenians,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  thousand 
and  the  knighta.  The  reckless  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  Thirty  grew 
worse  every  day,  and  it  was  determined  that  each  of  tbem  should 
select  out  one  rich  alien  who  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  whose  pro- 
perty should  be  taken  by  his  murderer.  Theramenes  refused  to  have 
any  share  in  this  crime.  This  refusal  increased  the  fears  of  his  col- 
leagues, and  excited  their  hatred  against  him,  and  they  resolved  to  get 
rid  of  him  before  he  could  become  a  dangerous  enemy.  An  accu- 
sation was  brought  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  Thirty  by  Critias 
before  the  council  He  was  ohai^d  with  being  hostile  to  the  exist- 
iog  government,  and  with  betraying  its  interests.  Theramenes 
defended  himself,  and  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  council,  that 
it  appeared  willing  to  acquit  him.  Critias  perceiving  this,  called  into 
the  council-chamber  an  armed  band  of  his  followers,  whom  he  had 
kept  in  readiness  outside,  and  conversed  for  a  few  moments  with  his 
coUeagues.  Hereupon  he  declared  that  with  the  consent  of  his  friends 
he  erased  Theramenes  from  the  list  of  the  Thirtv  and  of  the  three 
thousand,  and  that  he  might  now  be  condemned  to  death  without 
trial.  Theramenes  rushed  to  the  Hestia  (the  altar  of  Vesta),  and 
conjured  the  members  of  the  council  to  protect  him,  and  not  to  allow 
Critias  to  dispose  of  the  lives  of  citizens;  but  the  herald  of  the 
Thirty  called  in  the  Eleven  (the  executioners),  who  apprehended 
Theramenes  and  led  him  away  to  punishment.  The  council  was 
struck  with  amazement  at  this  bold  moyement,  and  Theramenes  was 
harried  across  the  Agora  by  Statyrus  and  the  Eleven  to  prison.  When 
he  had  drunk  the  poison  which  was  administered  to  him,  he  dashed 
the  cup  with  tbe  last  few  drops  to  the  ground,  and  said, '  This  is  to 
the  health  of  my  dear  Critias/    This  happened  in  B.c.  404. 

The  manner  in  which  Theramenes  died  has  been  admired  by  ancient 
and  modern  writers.  But  his  fortitude  was  not  based  on  the  con- 
sciousness of  a  virtuous  life,  and  he  no  more  deserves  admiration  than 
a  criminal  to  whom  death  is  a  matter  of  indifference.  Thucydides 
(viL  68)  says  of  him  that  he  was  not  wanting  in  eloquence  and  ability. 
Whether  he  wrote  any  orations  is  uncertain.  (Cicero,  'De  Orat,'  it 
22 ;  '  Brut.'  7.)  He  is  said  to  have  instructed  Isoorates  (Dionysius 
HaL, '  Xsocrat,'  i),  and  to  have  written  on  rhetoria  It  may  be  true 
therefore,  as  Suidss  says,  that  he  wrote  declamations;  but  it  is  much 
more  probable  that  Suidas  confounds  him  with  a  late  sophist,  Thera- 
menes of  Ceos.  (Eudocia,  231;  Fabricius.  'Biblioth.  Qnea,'  ii.  748; 
Ruhnken,  'Hist  Crit.  Orat.  Qraea/  p.  40,  ko.) 

(Xenophon,  Helten,,  IL  3 ;  Plutarch,  Nicicu,  2 ;  Scholiast  on  Aristoph., 
iVttd.,  360;  Jianae,  47,  546;  Diodorus  Sic,  xiiL  38,  &c;  Thirlwall; 
Grote ;  R  Ph.  Hinrichs,  De  Tfieramenu,  Oriiiae,  et  Thratyhuli  JUbut  et 
Jnffenio,  4to,  Hamburg,  1820. 

THESEUS  {Stiafis),  the  great  national  hero  of  Athens,  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  at  Troczen,  where  his  father  ^geus,  king  of  Athens, 
slept  one  night  with  u£thra,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  the 
place.  .^Igeus,  on  his  departure,  hid  his  sword  and  shoes  under  a 
large  stone,  and  charged  ^thra  if  she  brought  forth  a  son,  to  send 
him  to  Athens  with  these  tokens,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  roll  away 
the  stone.  She  brought  forth  a  son,  to  whom  she  gave  the  name  of 
Theseus,  and  when  he  was  grown  up,  informed  him  of  bis  origin  and 
told  him  to  take  up  the  tokens  and  sail  to  Athens,  for  the  roads  were 
inliBsted  by  robbers  and  monsters.  But  Theseus,  who  was  desirous  of 
emulating  the  glory  of  Hercules,  refused  to  go  by  sea,  and  after 
destroying  various  monsters  who  had  been  the  terror  of  the  country, 
arrived  in  safety  at  Athens.  Here  he  was  joyfully  recognised  by 
JEbgBxUf  but  wiui  difficulty  escaped  destruction  from  Medea  and  the 
Pallantids,  tbe  sons  and  grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  .£geua 
These  dangers  however  he  finally  surmounted,  and  idew  the  Pallantids 
in  battle. 

His  next  exploit  was  the  destruction  of  the  great  Karathonian  bull, 
which  ravaged  the  neighbouring  country ;  and  shortly  after  he  resolved 
to  deliver  tbe  Athenians  from  the  tribute  that  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  to  Minos,  king  of  Creta  Every  ninth  year  the  Athenians  had  to 
send  seven  young  men  and  as  many  virgins  to  Crete  to  be  devoured 
by  the  Minotaur  in  the  Labyrinth.  Theseus  volunteered  to  go  as  one 
of  the  victims,  and  through  the  assistance  of  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of 
Minos  who  became  enamoured  of  him,  he  slew  the  Minotaur  and 
escaped  from  the  Labyrinth.  He  then  sailed  away  with  Ariadne, 
whom  he  deserted  in  the  island  of  Dia  or  Naxos,  an  event  which 
frequently  forms  the  subject  of  ancient  works  of  art.  The  sails  of 
the  ship,  in  which  Theseus  left  Athens  were  black,  but  he  promised 
his  father,  if  he  returned  in  safety,  to  hoist  white  sails.  This  however 
ha  neglected  to  do,  and  iEgeus  seeing  the  ship  draw  near  with  black 
sails,  supposed  that  his  son  had  periished,  and  threw  himself  from 
a  rock. 


Theseus  now  ascended  the  throne  of  Athens.  But  his  adventures 
were  by  no  means  concluded.  He  marched  into  tbe  country  of  the 
Amazons,  who  dwelt  on  the  Thermodon,  according  to  some  accounts 
in  the  company  of  Hercules,  and  carried  away  their  Queen  Antiope. 
The  Amasons  in  revenge  invaded  Attica,  and  were  wiUi  difficulty 
defeated  by  the  Athenians.  This  battle  was  one  of  the  most  favourite 
subjects  of  the  ancient  artists,  and  is  commemorated  in  several  works 
of  art  that  are  still  extant.  Theseus  also  took  part  in  the  Argonantio 
expedition  and  the  Calydonian  hunt  He  assisted  his  friend  Pirithous 
and  the  Lapitbsa  in  their  contest  with  the  Centaurs,  and  also  accom- 
panied the  former  in  his  descent  to  the  lower  world  to  carry  olT 
Proserpine,  the  wife  of  Pluto.  When  Theseus  was  fifty  years  old, 
according  to  tradition,  he  carried  off  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Leda,  who 
was  then  only  nine  years  of  age.  But  his  territory  was  invaded  in 
consequence  by  Castor  and  PoUux,  the  brothers  of  Leda;  his  own 
people  rose  against  him ;  and  at  last,  finding  his  affairs  desperate,  he 
withdrew  to  tbe  island  of  Soyroa,  and  there  perished  either  by  a  fall 
from  the  cliffs  or  through  the  treachery  of  Lyoomedes,  the  king  of 
the  island.  For  a  long  time  his  memory  was  forgotten  by  the  Athe- 
nians, but  he  was  subsequently  honoured  by  them  as  the  greatest  of 
their  heroes.  At  the  battle  of  Marathon  they  thought  they  saw  him 
armed  and  bearing  down  upon  the  barbarians;  and  after  Uie  oondo- 
aion  of  the  Peraian  war,  his  bones  were  discovered  at  Seyros  by  Cimon, 
who  conveyed  them  to  Athens,  where  thfy  were  received  with  great 
pomp,  and  deposited  in  a  temple  built  to  his  honour.  A  festival  also 
was  instituted,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  eighth  day  of  every 
month,  but  more  especially  on  the  eighth  of  Pyanepsion. 

The  above  is  a  brief  account  of  the  legends  prevailing  respecting 
Theseus.  But  he  is  moreover  represented  by  ancient  writers  ss  the 
founder  of  the  Attic  commonwealth,  and  even  of  its  democratical 
institntioos.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  inquire  whether  there  was 
an  historical  personage  of  this  name  who  aotually  introduced  the 
political  changes  ascribed  to  him  :  it  will  be  convenient  to  adhero  to 
the  ancient  account  in  describing  them  as  the  work  of  Theseus. 

Before  this  time  Attica  contained  many  independent  townships, 
which  were  only  nominally  united,  l^eeeus  incorporated  the  people 
into  one  state,  removed  the  principal  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  to  Athens,  and  greatly  enlarged  the  city,  which  had  hitherto 
covered  little  more  than  the  rock  which  afterwards  formed  the  citadel. 
To  oement  their  union  he  instituted  several  festivals,  and  especially 
changed  the  Athena3a  into  the  Panathensea,  or  the  festivals  of  all  the 
Atticans.  He  encouraged  the  nobles  to  reside  at  Athens,  and  sur- 
rendered a  part  of  his  kingly  prerogatives  to  them,  for  which  reason 
he  is  perhaps  represented  as  the  founder  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
although  the  government  whieh  he  established  was,  and  continued  to 
be  long  after  him,  strictly  aristocraticaL  For  he  divided  the  people 
into  the  tribes  or  clasces  of  Eupatrids,  Geomori,  and  Demiurgi,  of 
whom  the  fint  were  nobles,  the  second  agriculturists,  the  third 
artisans.  All  the  offices  of  state  and  those  connected  with  religion 
were  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  first  class.  Each  tribe  was 
divided,  either  in  his  time  or  shortly  afterwards,  into  three  phratriffi, 
and  each  phratria  into  thirty  gentes  {yi^).  The  membera  of  the 
separate  phratrise  and  gentes  had  religious  rites  and  festivals  peculiar 
to  themselves,  which  were  preserved  long  after  these  communities  had 
lost  their  political  importance  by  the  democratical  changes  of  Cleis- 
thenes.  [Clbisthen£&] 

(Plutarch,  Life  of  Theteut;  Mearsius,  27ieteui,  tive  de  ^ut  Viid 
Beinuqufi  Oettia  Liber  Potiumus,  Ultraject.,  1684,  where  all  the  authori- 
ties are  quoted :  Thirlwall,  Grote,  &c.) 

•THESIQER,  SIR  FREDERICK,  MP.,  D,G.L.,  is  the  youngest 
and  only  surviving  son  of  Charles  Thesiger,  Esq.,  Collector  of  Customs 
in  the  island  of  St  Vincent,  and  nephew  of  Sir  Fredari<^  Thesiger  who 
was  aide-de-oamp  to  Lord  Nelson  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen.  He 
was  bom  in  London  in  July  1794,  and  entered  tiie  navy  in  1808  as 
midshipman  of  the  Cambrian  frigate.  His  elder  brother  however 
dying  while  he  was  still  a  boy,  and  his  father^s  West  India  property 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  a  volcano,  he  abandoned 
the  navy  for  the  legal  profession,  and  after  keeping  the  necessary 
terms  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Gray's  Inn  in  1818.  For  many  yean  he 
went  the  Home  Circuit,  of  which  he  became  the  undisputed  leader. 
His  principal  practice  was  In  Westminster  Hadl  and  the  Surrey 
Sessions,  where  he  was  regtdarly  retained  by  the  paridi  of  Christ  Church. 
He  greatly  distinguished  himself  before  the  committee  on  tiie  Dublin 
Election  in  1835,  which  sat  daily  for  several  monthr.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  counsel  for  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  though  unsuccessful  in  the 
issue,  he  conducted  a  hopeless  case  wid^  a  degree  of  perseverance  and 
quiet  confidence^  and  a  readiness  of  resource  which  were  the  object  of 
general  admiration.  In  1834  he  became  a  King's  counsel — and  in 
March  1840  entered  parliament  as  M.P.  for  Woodstock,  which  he 
represented  until  1844.  In  this  year,  he  was  elected  for  Abingdon,  on 
being  appointed  Solicitor-General  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  in  the  following  year  sooeeeded  the  late  Sir  W.  W. 
Follett  as  Attorney-General,  but  resigned  on  the  retirement  of  his 
party  in  1846.  He  continued  to  represent  Abingdon  down  to  the 
dissolution  in  1852,  when  he  was  returned  for  Stamford,  a  borough  in 
which  the  influence  of  the  Marquis  of  Exeter  greatly  preponderates. 
He  was  re-appointed  Attorney-General  in  1852  under  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  of  whose  political  opinions  he  is  a  leading  supporter.    The 
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tnott  effeeiiTd  of  hii  parliamentary  Bpeeefaei  waa  that  whiofa  he  de- 
livered on  the  Ghioeae  war  toon  after  entering  St  Stephen's.  Hia 
aacoeaa  aa  an  advocate  ia  thought  to  have  depended  leas  on  hia  deep 

niuuntanoe  with  the  prinoiplea  of  juritprudence  than  on  hia  aingu- 
y  persuaaive  eloquence,  joined  with  gi'eat  eameatneaa  on  behalf  of 
hia  client.  [SeeSuPFLsiasNT,  Chblmbfobd,FbxdkbickThkbioer,Lobd.] 

THESPXS,  a  native  of  loaria  in  Attioa,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Solon  and  Pinatratna,  about  535  B.a  The  andent  traditions  unani- 
mooaly  repreaent  him  aa  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  The  manner  in 
which  this  invention  ia  aaid  to  have  originated  ia  atated  di£ferently. 
According  to  one  account,  which  ia  alao  adopted  by  Horace,  it  arose 
from  Thespia  travelling  during  the  festival  of  Dionyaua  through 
Attica  upon  a  waggon,  on  which  he  performed  comic  plays.  Thia 
tradition  however  ia  baaed  upon  a  confusion  of  tragedy  with  comedy, 
the  invention  of  which  is  not  aacribed  to  Theapis  by  any  ancient 
authority.  The  invention  of  Tbeapia  conaiated  in  nothing  else  than  in 
introducing  a  peraon  who  at  the  Dionysiao  feativals  in  the  city  of 
Athena  entered  into  conversation  with  the  chorus,  or  related  a  story  to 
it  The  designation  of  this  actor  waa  Hypocrites  {^voKpiriis),  that  is, 
the  'anawerer,'  becauae  what  he  aaid  or  acted  anawered  or  correapooded 
with  the  songs  of  the  chorus.  By  means  of  maaks,  the  invention  of 
which  waa  likewiae  aacribed  to  Tbeapia,  he  waa  enabled  to  act  different 
oharaotera  one  after  another.  Some  writera  who  considered  the 
chorua  itaelf  as  a  second  aotor,  apeak  of  two  aotora  in  the  time  of 
Tbetpia,  and  conaequently  state  that  w£schylus  introduced  a  third 
aotor.  (Themistius,  'Orat,'  zxvi.,  p.  882,  edit.  Dindorf.)  Whether 
Thespis  wrote  hia  playa  ia  not  quite  certain,  although  Donatua  ('  De 
Comoed.  et  Tragoed.,*  in  Oronoviua'  'Theaaurus,'  vUi. ;  p.  1387)  ez- 
preaaly  says  so,  but  the  tragediea  bearing  the  name  of  Theapia  in  the 
time  of  the  Alexandrinea  cannot  be  conaidered  aa  genuine.  It  ia  an 
hiatorical  fact  that  Heraolidea  Ponticua  forged  tragediea  under  the 
name  of  Theapia ;  and  the  few  fragmenta  of  Theapia  quoted  by  ancient 
writera  are  unqueationably  paaaagea  of  such  suppoaititioua  works. 
The  tragedies  of  Theapia  muit  have  fallen  into  oblivion  and  have 
perished  at  the  time  when  the  Attic  drama  reached  its  perfection : 
some  of  his  choral  songs  however  appear  to  have  been  known  as  late 
as  the  time  of  Aristophanes,  aa  we  may  infer  from  the  concluding 
scene  of  the  '  Waspa.'  We  know  the  tiUea  of  four  of  hia  tragediea : 
'Pentheua,*  'The  Funeral  Qamea  of  PeUaa  or  Phorbaa,'  *  The  Prieats,' 
and  'The  Youtha;'  but  of  their  construction  nothing  ia  known, 
except  that  each  aeema  to  have  commenced  with  a  prologue.  (Themiat, 
<Orat.,'  p.  382.) 

Beapeoting  the  hiatory  of  Thespis  very  little  is  known.  Solon  waa 
present  at  the  performance  of  one  of  Thespia'a  playa,  and  highly  dia- 
approved  of  dramatic  performances,  aa  tending  to  lead  men  to  false- 
hood and  hypocriay.  Towards  the  end  of  the  career  of  Thespis  tragic 
eonteata  were  introduced  at  Athens,  and  Theapis  probably  contended 
for  the  prize  with  Choerilus  and  Phrynichus,  who  is  called  his  disciple. 
Theapis  is  also  said  to  have  distioguished  himself  in  orchestic,  or  the 
art  of  ^  dancing  ( Athenseus,  i.,  p.  22),  which  however  can  only  refer  to 
his  skill  in  instructing  the  chorus. 

(Bode,  Qeichichte  der  Drtunat.  IHckthunst  der  BdUnen,  L,  pp.  40-57 , 
Uuller,  Biai,  oftheJAUof  Greece,  i,  p.  292,  &a) 

THE'SSALUS,  an  ancient  Greek  physician,  son  of  the  celebrated 
Hippocrates,  appears  to  have  lived  at  the  court  of  Arohelaus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  reigned  413-399,  b.o.  He  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  sect  of  the  Dogmatici,  who  also  took  the  name  of  the  '  Hippo- 
cratio'  school,  because  they  professed  to  follow  the  doctrines  of  that 
great  man.  However,  both  he  and  his  brother.Dracon,  and  hia  brother- 
in-law  Polybus,  are  accused  by  Galen  in  several  passages  of  not  only 
mixing  up  with  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates  the  principles  of  later 
philosophers,  but  also  of  altering  and  interpolating  his  writings. 
Several  of  the  works  that  go  under  the  name  of  Hippocrates  are  by 
many  critics  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Thessalns,  vis.  '  De 
Morbis,'  the  second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  <De  Morbis  Vul- 
garibus,'  and  the  second  book  of  the '  Pnedictiones,'  or '  Prorrhetiea ;' 
but  this  conjecture  is  uncertain. 

(Le  Clero,  Hui.de  la  Mid.;  Fabridus,  BibliotA,  Orceca;  Haller, 
BibU4>ih  Medic.  Pract. ;  Sprengel,  ffist.  de  la  Mid. ;  Ackermann,  Hiet. 
LUerar,  Bippocr.;  Choulan^  Handbueh  der  BUcherkunde  f&r  die 
jEUa'e  Medecin.) 

THE'SSALUS,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  ancient  medical  sect  of 
the  Hethodici,  waa  bom  at  Trallea  in  Lydia,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Kero,  in  the  firat  century  after  Christ  He  was  the  son 
of  a  weaver,  and  followed  the  same  trade  himaelf  during  his  youth,  by 
which  meana  he  lost  the  opportunity  of  receiving  a  good  education, 
and  was  never  afterwards  able  to  oirercome  this  disadvantage.  He 
appears  however  to  have  aoon  given  up  thia  employment  and  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  medidne,  by  which  he  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation, and  amasaed  a  large  fortune.  Hia  whole  character  however, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  ia  everywhere  represented  by  Galen  in  a 
very  unfavourable  light;  but  it  must  be  confeaaed  that  Galen  himself 
appears  to  very  little  advantage  in  these  paaaagea,  and  goea  beyond  all 
bounda  in  hia  abuse  of  him. 

Thesealus  adopted  the  prindplea  of  the  Methodici,  but  modified  and 
developed  them  so  much  that  he  attributed  to  himaelf  the  invention 
of  them.  In  faot  on  all  occasiona  he  appears  to  have  tried  to  exalt 
himself  at  the  expense  of  his  predecessors ;  lavishing  upon  the  andents 


the  most  insnlting  epithets;  calling  himself  by  the  title  larpopUerit 
(conqueror  of  physicians),  because  he  thought  that  he  himself  sur- 
paaaed  all  hia  predeoesaors  as  much  aa  medicine  is  auperior  to  all 
other  adences ;  boasting  that  he  could  teach  the  art  of  healing  in  aix 
months ;  and  telling  the  emperor  Nero,  in  the  dedication  of  one  of 
his  works,  that  none  of  those  who  had  been  before  him  had  contri- 
buted anything  to  the  advancement  of  medical  aoience.  By  hia 
boaating  he  attracted  a  great  number  of  pupils,  whom  he  took  with 
him  for  six  months  to  visit  his  patients ;  but  most  of  them  are  said  to 
have  been  common  artisans  and  persons  of  very  low  exhuotion. 
Galen  accuses  him  of  knowing  nothing  of  the  action  of  drog^,  though 
he  had  written  on  the  subject.  He  did  not  care  for  inquiring  into  the 
causes  of  diseases,  and  waa  satisfied  with  certain  problematical 
analogies ;  nor  did  he  admit  the  value  of  prognostic  dgna.  A  further 
account  of  his  opinions  may  be  found  in  Le  Clero,  '  Hist  de  la  M^d. ; 
Haller,  *  Biblioth.  Medic.  Pract ; '  Sprengel,  *  Hist  de  la  M^d.' 

THETENOT,  MELCHISEDEC,  is  said  by  aU  his  biographers  to 
have  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one ;  and  as  his  death  happened  in 
1692,  this  places  his  birth  in  the  year  1621.  An  entry  in  the  printed 
catalogue  of  TheTcnot's  Ubrary  informs  us  that  he  waa  undo  of  the 
traveller  Jean  Th^venot  but  beyond  thia  we  know  nothing  of  his 
family  or  his  drcum stances.  It  is  probable  however,  from  the 
respectable  missions  to  which  he  was  appointed  at  an  early  age,  from 
the  large  library  he  collected,  and  from  his  bdng  able  to  devote  him- 
self to  literary  pursuits  while  apparently  in  the  reoeipt  of  no  pension, 
that  his  family  waa  wealthy  and  well-connected. 

It  ia  atated  that  in  his  youth  he  visited  several  countriea  of  Europe, 
but  the  earliest  inddents  of  his  life  concerning  which  we  have  positive 
and  authentic  accounts  are  those  mentioned  in  the  brief  autobio- 
graphical sketch  prefixed  to  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  Ubrary.  He 
tella  us  that  on  hia  return  from  travelling  in  1647,  he  waa  nominated 
resident  at  Genoa,  but  that  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  interfering  to 
prevent  his  ti^ng  possession  of  the  post,  he  continued  to  follow  the 
court  till  1652.  He  was  then  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  continued 
nearly  Uiree  yeara;  and  being  there  at  the  commencement  of  the  con< 
dave  which  elected  Alexander  VII.,  the  royal  inatructions  reapecting 
the  part  France  intended  to  take  on  that  oocadon  were  addreased  to 
him  till  the  time  of  M.  de  Lionne'a  arrival.  Th^venot  alludes  in 
myaterioua  phrase  to  a  delicate  and  dangerous  commission  with  which 
he  waa  entruated  after  the  termination  of  the  conclave,  which  he 
saya  he  diadiarged  to  the  perfect  aatisfaction  of  Maaarin  and  the 
other  miniatera.  He  attended  Hazarin  during  the  campaign  in 
Flanders,  1655. 

On  his  return  to  Paris,  Th^venot  devoted  himself  entirely  to  atudy. 
Frenide,  a  mathematician,  and  Stenon,  a  naturalist  resided  with  him ; 
and  in  the  house  adjoining  his  own  he  entertained  a  person  to  con- 
duct chemical  experiments.  The  meetings  of  sdentific  men  which 
had  been  held  in  the  houses  of  Pdre  Mersenne  and  Montmort  were 
transferred  to  Th^venot*8  mansion.  The  expeoaea  thus  incurred 
proved  too  heavy  for  his  means,  and  he  proposed  to  Colbert  the 
establishment  of  a  public  and  permanent  association  of  scientific  men 
under  the  patronage  of  the  king.  The  suggestion  accorded  with  the 
minister's  inclinations,  and  a  grand  academy  was  projected,  intended 
to  embrace  every  branch  of  knowledge.  The  king's  library  waa  to  be 
the  place  of  meeting :  the  historians  were  to  assemble  there  on  the 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  of  every  week ;  the  amateurs  of  the  bellea- 
lettres  on  the  Tuesdays  and  Fridays;  the  mathematiciiins  and 
natural  philoaophera  on  the  Wednesdaya  and  Saturdays ;  and  general 
aasembliea  of  all  the  three  clasaes  were  to  be  held  on  the  first 
Thuraday  of  every  month.  The  historical  class  waa  allowed  to  drop, 
it  being  feared  Uiat  its  inquiries  might  occasion  dangerous  discussions; 
the  Academic  Fran9aise,  instituted  by  Kichelieu,  remonstrated  against 
the  foundation  of  another  literary  academy;  and  the  only  part  of 
Colbert'a  plan  that  was  realised  was  the  'Academic  des  Sdences,* 
which  commenced  operations  in  the  month  of  June  1666.  Th^venot 
did  not  become  a  member  of  the  Academy  till  1685. 

He  had  in  the  mean  time  however  been  diligently  prosecuting  bis 
favourite  studies.  '*  Each  of  our  company,*  he  says,  "  had  his  task 
and  occupation  :  mine  was  to  collect  and  publish  in  French  whatever 
useful  arts  were  practised  among  other  nations.  About  this  time  I 
invented  an  air>level,  of  which  I  caused  the  description  to  be  printed, 
and  it  is  now  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  accurate  that  has  yet  been 
tried.  To  render  geography  more  perfect,  I  collected  and  published 
three  large  volumes  of  a  collection  of  voyages,  upon  which  I  had  been 
working  for  some  time.  I  had  the  honour  to  present  them  to  the 
king,  who  examined  them  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and,  after  asking 
several  questions,  commanded  me  to  continue  the  work.  H.  Colbert 
informed  me  that  he  had  his  majesty's  orders  to  famish  me  with  every- 
thing necessary  to  carry  out  the  design."  This  distribution  of  taskn 
took  place  about  1659,  before  the  Academy  had  received  its  definitive 
constitution.  The  first  volume  of  Th^venoVs  Voyagea  was  published 
at  Paris,  in  1662.  The  author*a  preface  announcea  a  tranalation  of  the 
Voyagea  and  Travela  publiahed  by  Hakluyt  and  Purchas,  with  the 
addition  of  some  trandationa  from  the  Oriental  languages.  Tho 
second  volume  appeared  in  1664  :  the  preface  intimates  that  for 
the  use  of  the  numerous  trading  companies  that  have  of  late  been 
formed  in  the  kingdom,  he  has  added  an  account  of  the  present 
state  of  the  Indies,  noting  the  piindpal  commercial  establishments 
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and  places  of  resort  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese ;  a  report  from  one 
of  the  factors  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  the  directors ; 
and  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the  goTemor-genoral  of  the  East  India 
Company  of  France.  The  third  volume  was  published  in  1666,  and 
the  fourth  in  1672.  In  the  preface  to  the  fourth  Tolume  Th6venot 
informs  the  reader  that  fche  constant  discoyery  of  travels  which  had 
escaped  his  research  has  obliged  him  to  abandon  the  attempt  to 
classify  the  voyages  inserted  in  his  collectioui  so  that  all  relating  to 
one  quarter  of  the  world  should  appear  together.  These  four  volumes 
were  in  folio ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  Th^venot  published 
in  the  same  form  a  number  of  separate  accounts  of  voyages,  which, 
together  with  some  left  half  printeid  at  his  death,  were  bulky  enough 
to  form  a  fifth  volume.  The  edition  of  his  collection  printed  after 
his  death  at  Paris,  in  1696,  professes  to  contain  all  these  miscellanea, 
but  a  complete  copy  is  rarely  to  be  met  with.  In  1688  Th^venot 
published  a  small  book  in  12mo,  entitled  *  Kecueil  de  Voyages  de 
M.  Th^venot*  It  contains  'A  Discourse  on  the  Art  of  Navigation, 
with  some  Problems  which  may  supply  in  part  the  deficiendes  of  this 
useful  art'  Among  these  problems  he  has  inserted  an  account  of  the 
level  above  alluded  to.  The  same  volume  contains  an  account  of  the 
museum  of  Swammerdam,  with  some  memoirs  by  that  naturalist, 
said  on  the  special  title-page  to  be  '  Exttacted,  together  with  the  travels 
which  precede  it,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  which  met  at 
the  house  of  M.  Thevenot.'  It  will  be  advisable  to  conclude  the 
narrative  of  Tbdvenot's  life  before  attempting  to  pronounce  judgment 
on  the  merits  of  his  publications. 

Colbert  died  in  1683,  and  Louvois  succeeding  to  the  office  of  super- 
intendent of  buildings,  succeeded  likewise  to  the  management  of  the 
royal  library,  which  was  regarded  as  belonging  to  that  minister's 
department.  Louvois  appointed  his  son,  afterwards  known  as  the 
Abbd  Louvois,  who  was  then  only  nine  years  of  age,  librarian.  It  was 
necessary  to  find  a  deputy  for  so  juvenile  an  officer :  the  Abb^  Var^ 
was  first  appointed,  but  he  dying  in  September,  1684,  the  office  was 
conferred  upon  Th^venot,  on  the  understanding  that  such  of  bis  books 
as  were  not  already  in  the  royal  library  were  to  be  purchased  for  il 
The  zeal  which  Colbert  had  manifested  at  the  outset  of  his  ministerial 
career  for  the  augmentation  of  the  royal  collection  had  abated  for 
some  years  before  his  death :  from  1678  till  his  death  no  important 
acquisitions  had  been  made.  Th(^venot  found  the  library  extremely 
deficient  in  English,  German,  and  Dutch  works,  and  he  obtained  per- 
mission to  make  arrangements  for  procuring  from  those  eounUies  their 
histories,  laws,  and  accounts  of  their  customs ;  in  short,  everything 
calculated  to  convey  information  regarding  their  governments  and 
transactions.  The  inquiry  after  Greek  and  Oriental  MSS^  in  the 
Levant^  begun  by  Colbert^  was  continued  by  Louvois ;  and  Thdvenot^ 
by  that  minlBter^s  directions,  prepared  and  transmitted  instructions  to 
Messrs.  Girardin  and  Galland  and  the  Pdre  Besnier  for  the  prosecution 
of  the  search.  It  was  also  at  his  suggestion  that  a  native  of  China, 
who  had  brought  some  Chinese  books  to  Rome,  was  induced  to  yisit 
Paris,  and  hia  books  acquired  for  the  king's  library.  On  the  death  of 
Louvois  a  new  arrangement  was  made  for  the  management  of  the 
king's  library,  and  about  the  same  time  Thevenot  resigned  or  was  dis- 
misiied  from  his  appointment.  There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  he 
had  given  satisfaction  as  librarian :  the  historical  memoir  in  the  fitst 
volume  of  tho  printed  catalogue  of  the  king's  library,  which  does 
ample  justice  to  other  officials,  merely  notices  his  appointment  and 
resignation ;  and  the  notice  of  his  life  found  in  his  own  writing  among 
his  papers  after  his  death,  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  defensive 
statement  of  his  own  merits. 

Thdvenot  did  not  long  survive  the  termination  of  his  oonnection 
with  the  king's  library  :  he  died  on  the  29th  of  October  1692. 

Thevenot,  in  addition  to  most  European  languages,  was  able  to  read 
Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic,  Turkish,  and  Persian.  He  commenced  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  1668, 
and  prosecuted  them  with  great  perseverance  till  1681.  He  suggested 
in  1669  the  measurement  of  several  degrees  of  the  meridian  along  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia :  he  invented  his  air-level  about  1660,  and  recom- 
mended its  adoption  to  facilitate  observations  of  the  latitude  at  sea, 
and  he  endeavoui^  to  discover  a  natural  unit  of  linear  measurement 
for  all  nations.  He  possessed  however  rather  the  taste  than  the  talent 
for  strict  scientific  observation  and  ressoning,  and  this  peculiarity  was 
the  cauAS  in  the  first  place  of  his  anxiety  to  have  men  of  science  for 
habitual  visitors,  and  of  his  eagerness  to  collect  books  of  travels, 
printed  or  in  manuscript,  such  works  being  calculated  to  grati^  a 
mind  which,  without  a  capacitv  for  severe  labour,  was  fond  of  acquiring 
knowledge.  In  books  of  travels  he  found  information  regarding  statis- 
tics, history,  commerce,  natural  history,  and  science ;  and  he  could 
relish  all  these  branches  of  knowledge  and  appreciate  their  importance, 
though  he  could  not  task  himself  to  master  any  one  of  them.  He 
undertook  to  publish  a  systematic  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  as 
the  task  best  suited  to  his  turn  of  mind ;  but  even  this  required  more 
continuous  efifort  than  he  was  capable  of :  in  the  fourth  volume  the 
systematic  arrangement  was  abandoned,  and  only  some  fragments  of 
the  fifth  part  were  published  at  long  intervals,  Thevenot  was  one  of 
those  who  promote  science  by  imparting  a  contagious  spirit  of  activity 
to  others  more  than  by  anything  they  accomplish  themselves.  His 
taste  for  collecting  books  has  been  the  means  of  supplying  the  king's 
library  at  Pans  with  some  of  its  not  least  valuable  M^.  some  of  ^ 


which  have  yet  to  be  tamed  fully  to  aooount.  His  ooUeetion  of 
voyages  too  has  been  the  means  of  preserving  some  curious  and 
yaluable  nairatives.  If  he  did  not  make  a  good  praotieal  librarian,  he 
at  least  pointed  out  the  way  in  which  the  library  might  be  rendend 
more  complete;  and  besides  preserving  materials  for  geographers  to 
work  upon,  he  directed  attention  to  the  means  of  rendenng  Uie  science 
more  perfect  Some  of  his  suggestions  mentioned  above  were  not' 
without  their  influenoe  in  promoting  the  applioi^on  of  mathematioa 
and  astronomy  to  geographioal  reseiarch ;  and  he  was  the  fiij^t^  by 
directing  attention  to  the  line  of  communication  between  the  Caspian 
and  China,  and  to  the  literature  of  China,  to  commence  that  series  of 
investigations  which  has  been  so  brilliantly  carried  on  by  the  Jesuits 
of  the  17th,  and  by  the  Remusats  and  Klaproths  of  the  past  and 
present  century. 

Sources  from  which  this  sketch  has  been  oompiled : — 

1.  '  M6moire  sur  la  Collection  des  grands  et  petits  Voyages,  et  ma 
la  Collection  des  Voyages  de  Melchis«ieo  Thevenot,'  par  A.  G.  Camua, 
Paris,  4io,  1802.  Owing  to  the  incomplete  condition  of  most  copies 
of  Th^venot's  collection,  this  work  ia  necessary  to  enable  the  reader 
to  know  what  he  has  published.  2.  'Bibliotheca  Thevenotiana  aive 
Oitalogus  Impressorum  et  Manuscriptoram  Librorum  Bibliotheoss  viri 
clarissimi  D.  Melchisedecis  Th6venot,'  Lutetiss  Parisiorum,  12mo,  1694. 
This  volume  contains  the  autobiographical  sketch  above  referred  to : 
the  catalogue  of  Th^venot's  library  throws  light  upon  his  studies. 
8.  'Kecueil  de  Voyages  de  H.  Th^venot^'  Paris  1681.  This  volume 
contains  the  discourse  on  nayigation,  in  wliich  there  are  some  incidental 
notices  of  Th^venot's  pursuits.  4.  'Relations  de  divers  Voyages 
ourieux  qui  n'ont  point  ^t^  publi^es  ou  qui  ont  ^t^  traduitee  de 
Hakluyty'  &c.,  Paris,  1668>1672.  The  'Avis '  prefixed  to  the  different 
volumes  of  this  edition  contain  matter  for  the  biography  of  Thevenot 
6.  '  Histoire  de  TAcadtmie  des  Sdenoea.'  Tome  i  contains  a  corro- 
boration of  Th^venot's  assertionB  regarding  his  share  in  the  institution 
of  the  Aoad^mie  des  Sciences.  6.  '  Catalogue  des  Livres  Imprimez  de 
la  Btblioth^ue  du  Roi :  Th^ologie,  premiere  partie,'  h  Paris,  1789 : 
supplies  tho  dates  of  Thdvenot's  appointment  as  librarian,  and  of  hii 
demission  of  the  office.  7.  Le  Long  et  Fontette ;  *  Bibliothdque  His- 
toriqoe  de  la  France,'  ir.  66. 

THE'VENOT,  JEAN,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at  Paris 
the  7th  of  June,  168S.  In  the  dedication  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
travels  to  bis  mother,  he  attributes  to  her  exclusively  the  great  oare 
bestowed  upon  his  education ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  may  be 
inferred  that  his  father  died  while  he  was  a  child.  Thevenot  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  student  at  the  ooUege  of  Navarre.  The  author 
of  the  sketch  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  travels^ 
states  that  his  attainments  in  the  languages,  physics,  geometry,  astro- 
nomy, and  all  tho  mathematical  sciences,  were  respectable,  and  that 
he  had  studied  with  psrticular  attention  the  philosophy  of  DescarteSp 
But  it  is  doubtful  whether  all  these  are  to  be  understood  as  having 
been  his  college  studies. 

He  left  the  college  of  Navarre  before  he  had  completed  his  eigh- 
teenth year.  Possessing  an  independent  fortune^  his  attention  was  for 
some  time  afterwards  engrossed  by  the  manly  exercises  which  were 
then  deemed  indispensable  accomplishments  in  a  gentleman;  but 
having  contracted  a  taste  for  reading  books  of  travels,  he  caught  the 
contagious  spirit  of  adventure,  and  commenced  travelling  himself  in 
1652.  He  visited  in  succession  England,  Holland,  Germany,  and 
Italy;  and,  making  a  prolonged  stay  at  Rome  (1651-56),  witnessed  the 
solemnities  of  the  installation  of  Alexander  VII.  He  had  taken  the 
pains  to  prepare  an  account  of  his  observations  during  this  tour,  bat 
judiciously  resisted  all  persuasions  to  publish  it,  partly  on  account 
of  his  youth  and  partly  on  account  of  the  want  of  novelty  in  the 
subject. 

At  Rome  he  became  acquainted  with  tho  celebrated  Orientalist 
d'Herbelot,  who,  being  a  good  many  years  his  senior,  and  already 
distinguished  for  his  learning,  acquired  considerable  influence  over 
hioL  D'Herbelot  freely  communicated  to  his  young  friend  the 
information  he  had  eoUected  regarding  the  East  and  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  result  of  their  conversations  was  that  Thevenot  determined  to 
devote  himself  to  exploring  Asia.  D'Herbelot  proposed  at  one  time 
to  accompany  him,  but  being  prevented  by  some  family  matters, 
Thtfvenot  set  out  alone. 

Th6venot  began  his  first  journey  firom  Malta  on  the  1st  of  November, 
1655 :  he  arriveid  at  Leghorn,  on  his  return,  on  the  8th  of  April,  1659. 
Having  reached  Constantinople  in  the  beginning  of  December,  1655, 
he  remained  there  till  the  end  of  August,  1666.  Travelling  through 
Brusa  and  Smyrna,  and  visiting  Chio,  Samos,  and  Rhodes,  he  arrived 
at  Alexandria  on  the  29th  of  December.  He  prooeeded  without  loss 
of  time  to  Cairo,  which  he  made  his  head-quarters  for  two  yeara^ 
making  in  the  course  of  that  time  two  excursions,  the  first  to  Sues 
and  Mount  Sinai,  the  other  to  Jerusalem  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
districts  of  Syria.  During  his  stay  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo  he 
made  hin^self  master  of  the  Turkish  and  Arabic  languages.  On  his 
way  from  Egypt  to  Italy  he  touched  at  Tunis. 

From  Leghorn  Thdvenot  visited  several  parts  of  Italy  which  he  had 
not  previously  seen,  and  in  particolar  resided  for  a  short  time  at  the 
court  of  Savoy,  before  he  returned  to  France.  The  first  volume  of 
his  travels,  he  says,  was  prepared  for  the  press  to  gratify  his  friends, 
and  especially  his  mother;  and  these  were  not  with  him  mere  words 
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of  courae,  for  he  was  mora  intent  upon  traTtlliog  nod  obflerriog  than 
publishing.  Before  hit  book  h»4  paned  through  the  prers,  and 
without  giving  his  friends  anj  warning  of  his  intention,  he  left  Paris 
to  renew  his  researdiea  in  the  EMt,  and  sailed  from  Marseille  on  the 
6th  of  NoTember,  1663. 

This  time  bis  objfot  was  to  yisit  Persia  and  the  Indies.  He  arriyed 
at  Alexandria  on  the  4th  of  February  1664 :  from  Alexandria  he 
sailed  in  a  few  days  to  Sidon ;  and  from  Sidon  he  visited  Damascus. 
After  a  stay  of  twenty-four  days  in  that  eity  he  went  to  Aleppo, 
where  he  remained  two  months ;  and  then,  travelling  by  Bir  and  Orfa 
to  Mosul,  descended  the  Tigris  to  Baghdad.  From  Baghdad  he  travelled 
to  Ispahan,  by  tho  way  of  Hamadan.  Having  remained  five  months 
at  Ispahan,  he  left  it^  in  company  with  Tavemier,  for  Sohiras  and 
Gombroon,  intending  to  soil  for  India  from  that  port,  but  the  jealousy 
of  the  Dutch  agents  obliged  bim  to  return  to  Schiraz.  After  examining 
the  ruins  of  Tshelminar  (Penepolis)  he  proceeded  to  Basrah,  and 
embarked  at  that  port  for  Surat,  where  he  anived  on  the  1 2th  of 
January  1666.  Surat  continued  his  head-quarters  till  February  1667, 
during  which  time  he  made  exoursions  to  Quserat,  the  oonrt  of  the 
Mogul,  and  to  the  Deccon.  On  his  return  to  Persia  he  spent  five 
months  at  Ispahan.  He  had  several  attacks  of  illness  in  India,  and 
having  been  wounded  by  the  acoidental  discharge  of  one  of  his  own 
pistols  at  Gombroon,  his  cure  was  tedious.  His  oonstitution  was  pro- 
bably undermined ;  for,  attacked  by  fever  on  his  way  from  Ispahan  to 
Tabriz,  he  died  at  Miana,  on  the  28th  of  November  1667.  During 
this  journey  he  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language. 

The  narrative  of  Thivenot's  first  journey  to  the  £ost  was  prepared 
for  the  preis  by  himself,  but  was  not  published  till  after  his  departure 
from  Persia.  The  account  of  his  travels  in  Persia,  and  that  of  his 
travels  in  India,  were  published  (the  former  in  1674,  the  latter  in 
1684)  by  an  editor  who  is  called,  in  the  '  Privilege  du  Roi,'  the  Sieur 
Luisandre,  and  who  states  that  he  waa  ThdvenoVs  executor,  and 
employs  expressions  which  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  he  had 
married  the  traveller's  mother.  The  editing  of  these  two  volumes 
has  been  respectably  performed. 

Th^venot  possessed  a  natural  talent  for  obtervaUon,  and  the  power 
of  expressing  himself  accurately  and  unaffectedly .  Nothing  of  import- 
ance appears  to  have  escaped  his  notice :  his  manner  of  telling  his 
•tory  impresses  the  reader  with  a  confidence  in  his  good  faiUi,  and  his 
statements  have  been  corroborated  on  many  material  points.  His 
mastery  of  the  Turkish,  Arabic,  and  Persian  languages  gave  him  an 
advantage  that  scarcely  any  other  Oriental  traveller  of  his  day  poa- 
sessed.  His  praotioe  of  residing  for  some  time  in  the  principal  towns 
of  the  countries  he  visited  familiarised  him  with  the  customs  of  the 
natives.  His  descriptions  of  external  objecte  are  distinct,  and  his 
routes  aoourate.  He  had  collected  a  Hortns  Siccus  in  India,  and  had 
laid  beside  each  specimen  an  acooont  of  the  habitat  and  characteristics 
of  the  plants  along  with  ite  name  in  the  Portuguese,  Persian,  Malabar, 
and  (what  bis  biographer  terms)  the  Indian  and  Banian  languages. 
This  collection  came  into  the  possession  of  Melchisedec  Th^venot^  and 
is  mentioned  in  the  printed  catalogue  of  his  library.  Jean  Thdvenot 
had  also  made  a  collection  of  Persian  and  Arabic  nanusoripte,  of 
which  Tavemier  says  the  cadi  of  Miana  kept  the  best  to  himself.  The 
matured  judgment,  and  talent  for  observation  and  description,  displayed 
in  Th^venot's  works,  are  astonishing  in  one  who  had  been  a  wanderer 
from  his  twentieth  year,  and  who  died  in  his  thirty>fourth.  His 
travels,  originally  publisbed  in  three  volumes,  in  quarto,  which 
appeared  respectively  in  1665,  1674,  and  1684,  were  reprinted  in 
Amsterdam,  in  five  duodecimo  volumes,  in  1689,  and  at  the  same 
place,  in  the  same  form,  in  1705, 1725,  and  1727.  A  Dnteh  tnmslation 
of  them  was  published  in  1681^  an  Knglish  translation  in  1687,  and  a 
German  translation  in  1698. 

This  sketoh  haa  been  compiled  from  the  account  of  Th^venot*s  life 
prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  his  travels,  from  the  travels  them- 
selves, and  from  some  inddeotel  notices  in  Tavemier. 

THEW,  ROBERT,  was  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at  Patrington,  in 
the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  where  he  was  bom,  in  1753.  His  edu- 
cation was  neglected,  and  at  a  suiteble  age  he  waa  bound  apprentice 
to  a  cooper.  After  the  expiration  of  his  appenticeahip  Thaw  continued 
for  a  time  to  work  at  the  business  to  which  he  was  brought  up;  and 
Chalmers  itetes  that,  during  the  American  war  of  independence,  he 
served  as  a  private  in  the  Northumberland  militia.  Aocording  to  the 
*  Gentleman  s  Magasine,*  his  attention  was  first  direoted  to  engraving 
about  the  age  of  twenty-six;  when,  it  is  steted,  he  happened  to  see  an 
engraver  at  work,  and  although  he  had  never  practised  drawing,  he 
procured  a  oopper^plate^  and  engraved  an  old  woman's  head,  from  a 
picture  by  Gerard  Douw,  with  such  extraordinary  skill  that  he  was, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Charles  Fox,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
and  Lady  Dunoannoo,  appointed  historical  engraver  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this  story,  it  must  be 
received  with  some  allowance,  because  a  considerable  degree  of  mecha- 
nical dexterity  is  indispensable  for  the  production  of  a  good  copper- 
plate engraving.  A  more  probable  account  is  that  about  1783  be 
settled  at  Hull,  and  became  an  engraver  cf  shop-bills,  cards,  &a 
Chalmers  stotes  that  he  engraved  and  published  a  plan  of  Hull,  which 
is  dated  May  6,  1784;  and  that  shortly  afterwards  he  solicited  sub- 
scriptions for  two  views  of  the  dock  at  that  place.  The  latter  are 
large  aquatint  prints,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Tbew,  witli  the  assistance 


of  F.  Jukes  in  the  aquatinttng  department ;  and  they  were  published 
in  London  by  Thew  himself,  in  May  1785.  Copies  of  them  are  pre- 
served in  the  collection  of  George  III.,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
In  1788  Thew  was  introduced  to  Alderman  Boydell  by  the  Marquis  of 
Caennarthen  (afterwards  duke  of  Leeds),  whose  patronage  he  hod 
obteined  by  the  construction  of  a  camera  obscura  on  a  new  principle; 
and  Boydell  immediately  commissioned  him  to  engrave  Northcote's 

Ficture  of  the  interview  between  the  young  princes,  from  '  Richard 
[I.,'  act  iii  sc  1.  This  plate  was  publisbed  in  1791,  at  which  time 
Tbew  held  the  appointment  above  alluded  to,  of  engraver  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  He  subsequently  engmved  eighteen  other  plates 
for  the  Shakspere  Gallery,  and  part  of  a  nineteenth.  Several  of  these 
are  among  the  best  in  the  collection,  and  display  a  high  degree  of 
mechanical  skill,  ss  well  as  an  unusual  amount  of  spirit  and  expression. 
That  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  eotor'mg  Leicester  Abbey  ('Henry  VIII./ 
act  iv.,  so.  2),  from  a  picture  by  Westell,  is  deservedly  celebrated  as  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  style  known  among  artiste  as  stipple  engraving ; 
and  in  consequence  of  ite  superior  beauty,  proof-impressions  of  it 
were,  aooording  to  the  '  G^entlemsn's  MagaEine,'  charged  double  the 
price  of  any  other  in  the  whole  work.  Thew  died  in  July  1802,  at 
Stevenage  (or  Roxley,  aooording  to  the  '  Gentleman's  Magaxtne ')  in 
Hertfordshire;    {Genu  Mag.,  Oct.  1802,  p.  971 ;  Chalmers,  Biog.  Diet.) 

THI BAD T,  fourth  count  of  Clmmpagne,  and  first  king  of  Navarre 
of  that  name,  occupies  a  respectable  rank  among  the  Troubadours.  It 
has  been  pretty  satisfactorily  shown  by  recent  writers  on  the  subject 
that  the  scandalous  stories  told  of  this  king  by  Matthew  of  Paris  and 
others  rest  upon  no  satisfactory  evidence.  They  have  however  been 
more  successful  in  disproving  the  tales  of  their  predecessors  than  in 
'substituting  anything  in  their  place.  They  have  rendered  Thibaut's 
biography  in  a  great  measure  negative. 

He  was  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1201,  and  has  been 
called  Theobaldus  Posthumus,  on  account  of  his  father  having  died 
before  his  birth.  His  mother,  Blanche,  daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise, 
king  of  Navarre,  took  charge  of  and  governed  his  extensive  territories 
as  regent  for  twenty  years.  A  taste  for  literature  was  hereditary  in 
the  &mily  of  Thibautb  His  grandmother,  Marie  of  Fmnoe,  held,  about 
the  middle  of  the  12th  century,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  '  Courte  of 
Love,'  and  some  of  her  judgments  have  been  preserved  by  Andr^  la 
Ghapelain.  His  mother  Blanche  induced  by  her  commands  Aubein 
de  &zane  to  compose  several  songs,  after  he  hod  solemnly  renounced 
the  practice  of  poetry.  With  such  examples  before  him  it  was  natural 
enough  that  the  young  Count  of  Champagne  should  contract  a  taste 
for  rhyming. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  the  year  1214  to  wrest  the  territories  of 
Champagne  from  the  widow  and  her  son.  The  father  of  Thibaut 
was  a  younger  son :  his  elder  brother  Henry  followed  Philippe  Auguste 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and,  marrying  there  a  sister  of  Baldwin  IV.,  king 
of  Cyprus  and  Jerusalem,  had  by  her  two  daughters,  Alice,  queen  of 
Cyprus,  and  Philippe,  who  married  Airard  de  Brienne.  The  father 
of  Thibaut  IV.,  after  his  brother's  departure  for  Palestine,  took  pos- 
session of  Champagne  and  Brie,  which  were  held  without  challenge 
by  him,  and  by  his  widow  in  name  of  her  son,  till  1214.  Airard 
de  Brienne  then  claimed  them  in  right  of  his  wife.  Philippe 
Auguste  decided  in  favour  of  Thibaut,  ana  the  sentence  was  conGrmed 
by  the  peers  of  France,  in  July  1216,  on  the  ground  that  Henry, 
when  departing  for  the  East,  had  ceded  all  his  lands  in  Franoe  to  his 
brother,  in  the  event  of  his  not  returning.  In  November  1221,  the 
seigneur  of  Brienne  was  persuaded  to  abandon  his  claims  upon  receiving 
a  compensation. 

In  the  same  year  Thibaut  took  upon  himself  the  management  of  his 
domains,  which  rendered  him,  by  their  extent,  and  the  title  of 
count  palatine,  which  they  conferred  neon  their  holder,  the  most 
powerful  vasssl  of  the  crown.  During  tne  brief  and  troubled  reign 
of  Louis  VIU.  (July  1228,  to  November  1226),  Thibaut  distinguished 
himself  by  nothing  but  the  pertinacity  with  which  he  invisted  upon 
his  feudal  righte.  At  the  siege  of  Rochelle  he  consented  to  remain 
till  the  town  was  token,  but  exacted  in  return  a  declaration  from  the 
king  that  by  so  doing  he  did  not  render  himself  liable  on  any  future 
occasion  for  more  than  the  40  daya'  service  in  arms  due  by  the 
vassals  of  the  crown.  In  the  crusade  against  the  Albigensee  (induced 
probably  by  regard  for  the  Count  of  Toulouse,  who  was  his  kinsman) 
he  resisted  every  entreaty  of  the  king  to  remain  with  the  army  after 
the  40  days  had  expired;  and  his  departure  from  it  was  one  of  the 
foundations  for  the  stories  afterwards  circulated  to  his  disadvantage. 

On  the  death  of  Louis  VIII.  a  league  was  formed  by  a  number  of 
the  most  powerful  French  nobles  to  prevent  the  queen  from  acting 
as  regent.  Thibaut  was  at  the  outset  a  party  to  this  confederacy. 
There  are  extant  letters  of  Pierre,  duke  of  Bretagne,  and  Hogues  de 
Lusignan  (dated  March  1226,  which,  as  the  year  is  now  made  to  com- 
mence, would  be  called  1227)  authorising  him  to  conclude  in  their 
name  a  truce  with  the  king.  The  regent  however  found  means  to 
detach  tiie  Count  of  Champagne  from  his  allies;  for  an  attempt 
which  they  made  soon  after  to  obtain  possession  of  her  person  and 
the  king's  was  frustrated  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  Thibaut  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  body  of  horse.  The  Duke  of  Bretagne  and  his  coad- 
jutors were  much  incensed  at  the  desertion  of  the  Count  of  Cham- 
pagne, and  appear  to  have  soon  after  formed  the  project  of  harassing 
him  by  supporting  the  daims  of  the  Queen  of  Cyprus  upon  Cham- 
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pagne  and  Briew  He  waa  L^vrayer,  on  account  of  hia  wealth,  too 
deairable  an  ally  to  be  lost  without  an  endeavour  to  regain  him. 
Overtures  of  reooncillation  were  made,  in  oonsequence  of  which  Count 
Thibaut  engaged  in  1281,  to  take  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Pierre  of 
Bretagneu  Thibaut  had  been  twice  married  before;  in  his  eighteenth 
year  to  Gertrude,  daughter  of  the  Count  of  Meta,  from  whom  he 
waa  divorced,  mnd  afterwarda  to  Agnea  de  Beaujeau,  by  whom  he 
had  a  daughter.  The  regent»  fearing  the  oonaequencea  of  thia  recon- 
ciliation, interfered  to  break  it  off.  The  niarriage*day  had  been  fixed, 
and  the  bridegroom  was  already  on  hia  way  to  the  place  where  it  waa 
to  be  celebrated,  when  letters  from  the  king,  forbidding  him  to  con- 
clude tiie  engagement^  were  delivered  to  him.  He  obeyed  the  royal 
maodateu 

This  insult  determined  the  confederates  to  oany  into  execution 
their  original  projectb  They  aent  for  the  queen  of  Cypma,  and 
invaded  Champagne^  avowedly  for  the  purpose  of  putting  her  in  pos- 
session of  it  The  king  marched  to  the  aawiatance  of  Thibaut^  and 
under  his  auspices  a  oompromise  was  arranged.  Thibaut  ceded  to  the 
queen  of  Cyprua  lands  to  the  value  of  2000  livrea  yearly,  and  paid  her 
in  addition  20,000,000  of  livres  in  money.  This  sum  was  advanoed  by 
the  king,  who  received  in  return  the  estates  of  Sancene  and  others 
which  ThibauVs  father  had  held  before  he  acquired  Champagne. 

Here  seems  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  stories  told  by  Matthew 
of  Paris  regarding  the  lovea  of  Thibaut  and  Queen  Blanche,  and  the 
poisoning  of  Louis  YIII.,  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  former.  Matthew 
only  mentions  the  accusation  as  a  rumour  he  had  heard.  No  other 
historian  of  equal  antiquity  mentions  them.  Had  Thibaut  been  aua- 
pected  of  being  the  murderer  of  tiie  king,  the  charge  would  probably 
have  been  urged  against  him  by  one  or  other  of  the  rival  factions, 
with  whom  he  played  faat  and  looae  immediately  after.  There  is  not 
a  passage  in  his  poems  that  can  be  interpreted  into  a  declaration  of 
attachment  to  Blanche,  who  waa  moreover  thirteen  years  his  senior. 
But  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  rumour  mentioned  by  Matthew  of  Paris 
aroea  A  rhymed  chronicle,  apparently  of  the  age  of  Thibaut,  repre- 
aenta  him  as  going  about  (1230)  in  disguise  to  learn  how  men  apoke  of 
him,  and  discovering  he  had  no  friends.  About  this  time  there  were 
violent  disputes  between  the  University  of  Paris  and  the  papal  legate, 
and,  the  queen  supporting  the  legate,  the  wild  students  made  and 
aang  ribald  sooga  attributing  thia  report  to  a  guilty  paaaion  for  his 
person.^  In  times  of  civil  dissension  it  is  generally  found  that  parties 
otherwise  totally  unconnected  catch  up  and  spread  eadi  other^a  acan- 
dalous  reports  when  it  suits  their  purpose.  The  queen,  the  legate, 
and  the  Count  of  Champagne  were  all  unpopular;  the  disaolute 
atudenta  had  circulated  imputationa  against  the  chastity  of  the  two 
former;  and  the  interference  of  the  kSig  to  prevent  the  marriage  of 
the  laat-mentioned  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  would, 
under  such  drcumstanoes,  be  easily  interpreted  into  a  plot  of  the 
queen-mother  to  keep  him  for  herself.  It  was  amongst  the  students 
that  the  first  story  waa  invented,  and  that  is  the  quarter  whence 
Matthew  of  Paris  most  probably  obtained  much  of  his  information 
regarding  French  affairs. 

In  1232  Thibaut  married  a  daughter  of  Arohamband  VIIL  of 
Bourbon.  In  April  1234,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Navane^  on 
the  death  of  Sancho  the  Strong.  In  1235  he  quarrelled  with  Saint 
Louia  about  the  territories  he  had  ceded  to  the  king  at  the  time  of  the 
arranfi^ement  with  the  queen  of  Cyprua,  repreaenting  them  aa  merely 
transferred  to  the  king  in  security  for  the  money  he  sdvanced,  while  the 
latter  asserted  that  they  had  been  sold  to  him  for  that  aum.  It  oame 
to  blows,  and  Thibaut  was  beaten.  In  1 289  Thibaut  took  the  crosa  and 
set  out  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  displayed 
none  of  the  talents  of  a  generaL  Unable  to  procure  ships  to  tnmsport 
hia  forces  to  the  scene  of  action,  he  marched  through  Hungaxy  and 
Thrace.  Arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium,  his  treasure 
waa  so  completely  expended,  that  his  followers  had  to  support  them- 
Bclves  by  plunder.  In  an  engagement  near  Csesarea  the  division  of  the 
army  under  his  immediate  command  waa  beaten,  although  tiie  other 
waa  victorious.  He  got  involved  in  the  defiles  of  Taurus,  and  lost  two- 
thirds  of  his  men.  Lastly,  at  Uie  final  defeat  at  Ascalon,  he  fled 
ingloriously  before  the  battle  was  ended,  leaving  his  followers  to  their 
fate.  He  returned  to  Fampeluna,  which  he  had  made  his  capital,  in 
1242,  and  died  in  1253,  having  done  nothing  worthy  of  notice  in  the 
interim,  leafing  a  widow  and  six  children. 

The  poems  attributed  to  Thibaut  are  in  number  sixty-six,  and  there 
appears  no  reason  for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  any  of  them. 
Thirty-eight  are  devoted  to  the  expression  of  passionate  complaints 
and  ecstasies ;  three  recount  lus  amorous  adventures  with  peasant 
A  iris;  twelve  are  what  may  be  called  rhymed  law-casee  in  matters  of 
love ;  the  rest  are  exhortations  to  engage  in  the  Crusade,  or  inveotivea 
against  the  immorality  of  the  age.  The  passion  of  the  amorous 
poems  is  not  very  intense:  there  acaroely  needed  the  few  lines 
appended  to  moat  of  them,  addressed  to  some  brother-tionbadour,  to 
show  that  they  are  mere  displays  of  the  author^s  cleverness.  The 
cssds  tor  the  Court  of  Love  are  ingenious  and  insignificant,  like  all 
other  compositions  of  that  kind.  The  fifty-fourth  song,  an  exhortation 
to  join  the  Crusade,  is  spirited.  The  sixty-fifth,  in  which  the  Qod  of 
Christians  is  compared  to  the  pelican  feeding  its  young  with  its  blood, 
ie  characterised  by  a  blended  tone  of  toleration  and  enthnaiasm.  In 
the  sixtj-sixth  he  starts  a  theory  that  the  kw  of  God  is  ripe  and 
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wholseome  fruity  and  that  Adam  ainned  by  eating  unripe  fruit 
ThibauVs  veraifioation  is  correct  and  sweet  There  is  a  spirit  of 
generosity  about  his  poems  that  is  creditable  to  himaelf :  the  neatness 
and  finish  of  his  verses  are  more  attributable  to  the  degree  of  per* 
feetion  to  which  the  art  had  been  previously  carried  by  otben  than  to 
the  author  a  own  talents*  Altogether  his  literary  productiona  leave  a 
more  favourable  impression  of  his  character  than  the  part  he  played 
as  a  warrior  and  politician. 

{Let  Po€aie$  du  Boy  de  Navarre^  par  Levesque  de  la  Ravali^re, 
12mo,  Parif,  1742 ;  Hittoire  de  &  I/oyt,  IX,  du  noaif  Roy  de  France, 
par  Messire  Jean,  Sire  de  Joinville;  par  M.  Claude  Menard,  4to,  h 
Paris,  1617 ;  J)e  Bello  Sacro  ConHnuaUe  HUtorioe  Libri  VI,  Basilic 
Johanne  Herede  authore,  Bosilia,  foL  1560;  Bayle ;  Moreri;  and 
Biographie  UnivertelU,  in  voce '  Thibaut') 

THIBAUT,  ANTON  JUSTUS  FBIEDRICH,  a  celebrated  German 
juziat,  waa  bom  on  the  4th  of  January  1772,  at  Hameln  in  Hanover 
In  1792  he  went  to  Gottingen  to  study  the  law ;  he  continued  his 
studies  at  Konigaberg;  and  he  finished  them  at  Kiel,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  Niebuhr.  In  this  university  he  took  the  degree  of 
D.C.L»  and  in  1796  was  admitted  aa  a  junior  teacher  of  the  law.  He 
soon  roae  to  eminence^  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-aeven  waa  appointed 
ordinary  professor  of  civil  law.  In  1802  he  went  in  the  same  capacity 
to  Jena,  where  he  published  his  '  System  des  Pandekten-Rechts,'  the 
firat  systematical  attempt  of  the  kind  that  waa  written  in  the  German 
language,  the  former  works  on  thst  subject  having  been  written  in 
Latin.  The  merits  of  this  excellent  work  were  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  Thibaut  waa  chosen  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  one  of 
the  foreign  members  of  the  oommiasion  of  legislation  for  Ruasis,  and 
in  1805  he  waa  invited  to  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  where  he 
remained  till  his  death.  Though  ecarcely  past  thirty,  he  waa  con- 
sidered to  be  the  firat  civilian  in  Germany  after  Hugo,  Savigny 
having  not  yet  attained  hia  great  reputation.  Twice  Thibaut  waa 
ohoaen  prorector  of  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  and  nine  times  he 
filled  the  office  of  dean  of  the  faculty.  He  waa  also  chosen  deputy  of 
the  univeraity  in  the  firat  chamber  of  the  Statea  of  Baden,  but  as  hie 
new  duties  interfered  with  those  of  a  teacher,  he  resigned  the  office. 
In  1826  he  wss  made  a  privy  oouncillor.  His  fame  and  popularity 
among  the  students  led  to  hia  receiving  invitations  from  other  univer- 
sities, as  for  instance  from  Leipzig,  where  the  place  of  profeaaor 
primarius  of  law  was  offered  to  him  with  a  very  large  income,  besides 
a  prebend  in  the  chapter  of  Meraeburg ;  but  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  leave  Heidelberg.  In  1830  he  was  knighted  by  the  (Jrand-Duke  of 
Baden»  his  former  pupil,  who  in  1884  appointed  him  judge  for  the 
grand-duchy,  in  the  newly  established  tribunal  of  arbiters  for  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Germany.  In  1887  he  was  chosen  Membre  correspon- 
dent deTAcad^mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques,  for  the  section 
of  legislation  and  jurisprudenca  Thibaut  died  on  the  28th  of  March 
1840,  with  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  equal  to  Savigny  as  a 
civilian,  and  superior  to  him  as  a  teacher  and  a  practical  jurist  The 
great  object  of  Thibaut  was  to  distinguish  clearly  between  the  obsolete 
portions  of  the  Roman  law,  and  Uioae  which  were  of  real  practical 
use.  In  his  private  life  Thibaut  was  most  amiable;  to  many  a  poor 
atudent  he  proved  a  kind  father;  to  many  who  had  talent  a  wise 
friend.  Hia  house  was  open  to  all  his  pupils,  whether  introduced  to 
him  by  others  or  by  themselves ;  but  he  showed  particular  attention 
to  those  who,  besides  their  legal  knowledge,  showed  proficiency  in 
music,  of  which  he  was  a  profound  judge.  His  little  work  on  Purity 
of  Music  quoted  below  is  a  specimen  of  his  refined  taste  in  this 
respeot 

The  principal  work  of  Thibaut  ia  his  'System  des  Pandekten- 
Rechta,'  mentioned  above^  of  which  the  eighth  edition  was  published 
at  Heidelberg  in  2  vola.  8vo,  1884 ;  and  a  ninth  edition  waa  edited 
after  the  author's  death,  by  Professor  Buchholts^  Jena,  1846.  This 
work  is  in  the  handa  of  nine  out  of  ten  lawyers  in  Germany,  but 
though  of  the  higheat  value,  it  is  rather  a  diffi.oult  book  to  beginners. 
The  following  are  the  other  works  of  Thibaut  according  to  the  date 
of  their  publication: — 1,  'De  genuina  Juris  Personarum  et  Rerum 
Indole  veroque  hujus  diviaionis  Pketio,'  8vo,  Kiel,  1796,  ia  a  disserta- 
tio  inauguraiia  which  brought  the  young  author  the  honour  of  being 
attaoked  by  Hugo.  2,  '  Juristische  Encyklopadie  und  Methodologie,' 
8vo,  Altona,  1797.  8,  'Versuche  iiber  einzelne  Theile  der  Theorie 
des  Rechts'  (Essays  on  several  Branches  of  the  Theory  of  the  Law), 
2  vols.  8vo,  Jena,  1798-1802;  2ttd  edit,  1817,  tranalated  into  French 
l^  De  Sandt  et  De  Chaaaat,  Paris,  1811.  i,  *  Ueber  Besits  und  Yerjah- 
rung '  (On  Possession  and  Preacription),  8vo,  Jena,  18Q2,  a  work 
which  caused  a  great  sensation,  but  was  afterwards  thrown  into  the 
shade  by  Savigny's  work  on  Possession.  5,  '  Civilistische  Abhand- 
lungen '  (Essays  on  Civil  Law),  8vo,  Heidelberg,  1814;  2nd  edit,  1822. 
6,  *  Ueber  Rehiheit  der  Tonkunst '  (On  Purity  of  Mufiic),  8vo,  Hddel- 
berg,  1825;  2nd  edit,  1826.  7.  'Ueber  die  Nothwendi^eit  einee 
Allgemeinen  biiigerlicfaen  Reohtes  in  Deutschland,'  (On  the  Neoeasity 
ot  a  Common  Code  of  Laws  for  Germany),  8vo,  Heidelberg,  1814. 
Thia  work  placed  its  author  at  the  head  of  a  great  legifilative  move- 
ment, and  a  abort  explanation  ia  necessary  in  order  uiat  the  reader 
may  underatand  it  Ancient  German  laws  snd  a  large  portion  of  the 
Roman  law  exiat  there  together,  the  former  referring  principally  to 
landed  property,  entailed  estates^  and  others  called  'noble  eatatea,* 
the  different  hereditary  and  temporal  tenements  of  the  peaaantry,  the 
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niooession  to  such  estates,  the  legal  ooneequenoes  of  manuige  inaimiich 
•eit  eflfeets  complete  eommunion  of  property,  peraonid  and  real, 
between  huabimd  and  wife,  farther  the  remnants  of  feudal  institu- 
tions, and  others ;  while  oontraots,  the  oommon  succession  to  personal 
property  and  to  land,  except  entailed  estates  either  noble  or  villain, 
testaments  (in  a  great  measure)  and  many  other  things  are  regulated 
by  the  Roman  law.  In  some  parts  of  Qermany  the  German  and 
Roman  elements  of  the  law  are  knitted  together  by  modem  legisla- 
tion into  a  regular  code,  civil  and  criminal,  as  the  Austrian  code ;  the 
Pruisisn,  which  is  in  force  in  the  gpreater  portion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia;  the  Bavarian  criminal  code,  the  work  of  Feuerbaoh,  in 
Bavaria  and  Oldenburg.  But  the  civil  law  in  the  Itftter  two  countries 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  Qermany,  except  Austria  and  Prussia,  is  that 
compound  of  Roman  and  Qerman  elements  which  has  been  mentioned 
nbove.  Besides  the  '  Common  Law,'  by  which  is  meant  the  Roman- 
German  compound  aforesaid,  there  is  a  variety  of  provincial  and  local 
laws,  among  which  the  laws  of  the  cities  of  Magdeburg,  Hamburg,  and 
Ltibeek  deserve  a  particular  attention,  especially  the  law  of  Liibeck, 
since  it  is  not  only  shaped  into  the  form  of  a  oode,  but  is  the 
common  law  of  nearly  all  the  towns  of  North-Eastem  Germany  as 
well  as  those  in  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Eastern  Prussia  and  the 
BO-called  German  provinces  of  Russia,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Estho- 
ni%.  To  augment  the  diflSculties,  the  French  code  became  the  common 
law  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  and  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden. 

This  sketch,  however  imperfect,  may  be  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  Germany  is  no  easy  matter ;  and  that 
the  difficulties  increase  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  different  courts ;  and  hence  the  strange,  yet  under  such  circum- 
stances necessary  fact,  that  the  faculties  of  law  in  the  various  uni- 
versities were,  and  partly  still  are,  so  many  courts  of  justice  before 
which  cases  used  to  be  brought  which  require  more  learning,  especially 
historical  learning,  than  is  generally  possessed  by  the  members  of  the 
common  courts  of  justice.  Thibaut's  proposal  was  to  fashion  this 
legal  chaos  into  a  general  code,  as  was  done  in  France ;  and  although 
he  admitted  that  the  task  would  be  very  difficult,  he  maintained  that 
what  had  been  done  in  France  would  diminish  the  difficulty.  His 
plan  soon  became  popular,  but  he  also  met  with  decided  adversaries, 
among  whom  Savigny  took  the  lead,  who  contended  that  Germany 
was  not  yet  ripe  '*  for  a  oommon  legislation ;  that  the  idea  itself  was 
good,  but  that  there  were  so  many  sdenUflc  (rather  theoretical)  diffe- 
rences among  the  jurists  concerning  the  most  important  points,  that 
every  attempt  would  prove  abortive  till  matters  had  previously  been 
settled  sdentifically."  Savigny  also  could  refer  to  an  example^  the 
l^ssian  code  (Landreoht),  which,  though  only  an  experiment  upon  a 
portion  of  Germany,  is  yet  considered  to  be  a  failure :  he  avoided  to 
Bpeak  of  the  Austrian  code.  Thibaut  has  entered  into  many  details 
concerning  the  important  question  of  a  oommon  code  for  Germany,  in 
several  of  his  numerous  essajs,  dissertations,  and  treatises  in  the 
principal  legal  reviews  of  his  country.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
'  CiviUfttisohes  Archiv,'  and  the  *  Heidelberg  Jahrbficher.' 

(7%e  Life  of  Thibaui,  in  Edddberg  Jahrbilcker,  year  1840.) 

THIBLEN,  JAN  PHILIP  VAN,  was  bom  at  Mechlin  in  1618.  He 
was  of  a  noble  family,  and  lord  of  Cowenbuxg.  Though  he  reoeived 
nn  education  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  was  instructed  in  evezy  branch 
of  polite  literature,  his  predilection  for  the  art  of  painting  Induced 
him  to  become  a  disciple  of  Daniel  Sogers.  Having  voluntarily 
placed  himself  under  so  able  an  instructor,  his  improvement,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  was  rapid.  His  subjects  were  usually  in  tiie  taste 
of  Sogers,  garlands  of  flowers,  with  some*  historical  design  in  the 
centre,  or  festoons  twining  round  vases  enriched  with  representations 
in  bas-relie£  He  always  copied  from  nature,  and  chose  his  flowers  In 
the  entire  perfection  of  their  beauty,  grouping  them  with  great  taste. 
His  pictures  are  very  highly  finished,  with  a  light  touch,  perhaps  less 
spirited  than  the  works  of  Segsrs;  but  it  is  sufficient  praise  to  say 
that  his  performances  rivalled  those  of  his  master.  He  was  mu<£ 
employed  by  Philip  IV.,  king  of  Spain,  for  whom  most  of  his  finest 
performances  were  painted.  Two  of  his  capital  pictures  were  at 
Mechlin ;  they  represented  garlands  and  flowers,  and  many  insects  of 
diffisrent  kinds  on  the  leaves,  all  finished  with  exquisite  delicaoy.  The 
figure  of  St.  Bernard  is  in  the  centre  of  the  one,  and  that  of  St.  Agatha 
in  the  other.  Weyermann  also  highly  commends  one,  which  has  in  the 
centre  a  nymph  sleeping,  watched  by  a  satyr,  the  figures  being  pahited 
by  Poalembuig.  He  died  in  1667.  Von  Thielen  seldom  inscribed  his 
name  on  any  of  his  works;  he  generally  marked  them  J.  or  P. 
Couwenburg. 

«  THIERRY,  AMilDlEE-SIMON-DOMINIQUE,  was  bom  at  Bloia,  in 
the  department  of  Loir-et-Cher,  on  August  2, 1797.  After  receiving  a 
careful  education,  he  at  first  devoted  himself  to  teaohing;  and  received 
from  Vatimesnil  the  appointment  of  Ptofessor  of  History  at  Besangon, 
where,  notwithstanding  his  moderation,  his  opinions  were  disapproved 
of  by  the  government,  and  he  experienced  many  official  persecutionB. 
Under  the  ministry  of  Polignac  his  lectures  were  suspended  by  order. 
After  the  revolution  of  July  1880,  he  was  named  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Hante-SaOne.  In  1881  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Aosddmie  des  8eienoe&  During  the  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  Philipne  he  filled  the  office  of  master  of  requests  in  the  council 
if  state,  and  he  has  been  oontinued  in  the  office  under  tiie  Empire.  In 
addition  to  the  assistsnoe  afforded  by  him  to  his  bcother  Augustin,  he 


b  the  author  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  *  Histoure  de  la  Gaule  soua 
la  dommation  romaine,'  1826;  of  a  'Resum^  de  THistoixe  de  1a 
Guienne,'  1828 ;  of  a  <  Histoire  d'Attila  de  ses  flls  et  do  see  successeurs 


of  interesting  essays  upon  various  characters  and  events  connected  with, 
Gallia  during  the  Frankish  domination,  which  have  appeared  within 
the  last  few  years  in  the  '  Revue  des  deux  mondes/ 

THIERRY,  JACQUES-NICHOLAS-AUGUSTIN,  the  distinguished 
historian,  the  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Biois  on 
May  10,  1795.  In  1806  he  commenced  his  studies  in  the  college  of 
his  native  town;  in  1811  he  entered  the  normal  school;  and  in  1818 
he  became  a  teacher  in  a  provincial  schooL  In  1814  he  went  to  Paria^ 
enlisting  himself  as  an  adherent  of  the  sodaUst  principles  of  the  Count 
St.  Simon,  of  whom  he  became  the  friend  and  assistuit;  and  in  1816 
published  'Des  nations  et  de  leurs  rapports  mutuels.'  He  however 
shortly  penetrated  the  fallacy  and  shallowness  of  hii  master's  doctrinea^ 
abjured  them,  and  became  with  Comte  and  Dunoyer  the  editor,  in 
1817,  of  the  '  Censeur  europden,*  a  liberal  political  journaL  It  was  at 
this  time  that  he  first  formed  the  theoiy  of  the  continued  existence  of 
two  classes  in  England — the  Norman  masters  and  the  Saxon  servants^ 
— ^whose  successive  struggles  he  traced  down  to  the  time  of  Charles  L 
in  an  essay  in  this  paper,  and  which,  with  much  perverted  ingenuity, 
but  with  perfect  honesty,  and  a  rare  and  conscientious  industry  and 
perseverance  in  historical  investigations  which  he  then  commenced,  he 
haa  supported  in  all  his  subsequent  workSb  On  the  suppresaion  of 
the  '  Censeur  europ^en '  in  1820  he  proposed  to  the  editors  of  the 
'Courrier  Frangais '  a  series  of  letters  on  the  history  of  Franoe^  for  he 
says  of  himself  that  he  had  then  found  that  history  was  his  true 
vocation,  and  he  was  accepted  as  a  contributor.  With  the  second 
letter  commenced  the  official  attacks  on  his  writings.  Much  was 
erased,  still  he  pursued  his  course;  but  on  receiving  several  other 
letters  of  disapproval,  the  editors  wished  him  to  vary  his  subjects. 
This  he  declined  doing,  and  he  ceased  his  contributions  in  January 
1821.  He  then  returned  to  his  historicsl  studies,  which  however  he 
had  to  pursue  under  increased  difficulties  as  approaching  blindness 
rendered  him  unable  to  read,  but  he  bore  the  deprivation  with  philo* 
sophical  calmness.  In  1825  he  published  his  '  Histoire  de  la  conqudte 
de  I'Angleterre  par  les  Normands,'  a  work  which,  despite  his  false 
theory  of  the  ever^nduriog  differeooe  of  classification  of  the  two 
races,  is  of  a  high  merit,  as  displaying  great  power  of  acute  discrimi- 
nation, the  result  of  vast  labour  digested  by  a  well-regulated  mind» 
with  pleasing  and  animated  descriptions  grouping  the  peculiarities  of 
the  time,  and  an  animated  style.  It  hss  gone  through  many  editions 
and  has  been  translated  into  English  and  German.  In  1827  he  issued 
his  letters  from  the  '  Conrrier  Fransais'  in  an  extended  and  collected 
form  under  the  title  of  '  Lettres  anr  I'histoira  de  France,'  which  have 
also  been  tcanslated  into  English.  In  1828  a  nervous  disorder,  added 
to  his  now  rapidly  failing  sights  occasioned  his  being  aent  by  his 
medical  adviser  to  Hy^res,  near  Toulon,  for  the  benefit  of  the  searair 
of  the  Mediterranean.  While  residing  here  for  nearly  two  years,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Inscriptions  et  Bellea- 
Lettres,  and  was  created  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  of 
which  subsequently  he  was  made  an  officer.  The  years  1831  to 
1885  he  passed  purtly  at  the  warm  baths  of  Luxeuil  and  partly 
at  Vesoul  in  Haute-Sa6ne^  during  which  time,  with  the  assistance 
of  his  brother,  he  composed  his  '  Dix  ana  d'^tudes  historiques,' 
a  series  of  excellent  essays,  the  product  of  his  previous  investi- 
gations, which  was  published  in  1885.  At  this  time,  he  was  called 
to  Pazii  by  Guiaot,  who  was  then  minister  of  public  instruction, 
who  confided  to  him  the  editing  of  a  'Recueil  des  documents  in^ita 
de  l*histoire  du  tiers-^tata,'  which  forms  a  part  of  the  '  Collection  dea 
documents  in^dits  de  I'histoire  de  France.'  In  1840  he  published  his 
'R^its  des  temps  M^rovingiens^  pr^oM^  des  considerations  sor 
Thistoire  de  France,'  to  which  the  Academy  awarded  their  prise,  and 
of  which  also  there  is  an  English  translation.  A  collected  edition  of 
his  works  was  published  in  1858,  and  he  died  on  May  22, 1856. 

As  an  historian  Thierry  takes  rank  with  Michelet  and  Guiaot.  Leaa 
profound  in  philosophical  disquisition  than  Guieot,  leas  eloquent  and 
imaginative  than  Michelet,  he  excels  both  in  the  power  of  grouping 
large  masses  of  detail,  and  of  seizing  and  presenting  every  point  of 
interest  or  importance ;  he  combines  picturesque  efiects  with  minute 
knowledge;  and  his  style  is  earnest  and  lucid  though  not  always 
elegant.  He  had  also  the  merit  of  remaining  consiitently  devoted  to 
his  vocation.  While  nearly  every  French  writer  of  eminence  looked 
forward  to  political  infiuenoe  or  employment  as  his  reward— and  many 
contrived  to  attain  them,  too  often  by  a  sacrifice  of  tJieir  previous  prin- 
ciples or  opinions — ^Thierry  held  on  his  way  undeviatingly.  His  conso- 
lation under  various  afflictions  he  has  himself  stated :  "fiUnd  and  suffer- 
ing,  without  hope  and  without  intermission,  I  will  give  this  testimony 
which  from  me  no  one  will  disbelieve ;  there  is  something  in  the  world 
better  thsn  physioal  eiyoyments,  better  than  proper^,  better  even 
than  health ;  it  is  a  devoted  attachment  to  a  sdenoe." 

Julie  Thubbt,  whose  maiden  name  was  Qu^rangal,  became 
the  wife  of  the  subject  of  the  preceding  notice  in  1881,  snd  was  nf 
the  most  essential  servioe  to  him  in  his  then  state  of  total  blindneas. 
In  1889  she  publiahed  *  Sconce  de  mcsuxt  anx  ISn^e  9t  IShne  ioholm^ 
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for  which  her  husband  wrote  en  introduotioii.  She  wai  aUo  the  author 
of  a  number  of  clever  eeaays  in  the  'Revue  dee  deux  mondea.'  She 
died  on  June  10, 1844. 

*  THIERS,  LOUIS-ADOLPHE,  French  atateaman  and  historian, 
was  bom  at  Marseille  on  the  16th  of  April  1797.  His  father  was  a 
working  locksmith ;  his  mother  was  of  a  mercantile  family  of  the 
town  which  had  fallen  in  circumttances,  but  could  boast  of  having 
given  birth  to  Joseph  and  Andrew  Chenier.  Through  the  influence  of 
hia  mother*B  family,  Thiers  was  admitted  when  a  boy  to  the  Lyoeum 
of  Marseille,  where  he  waa  one  of  those  who  received  a  gratuitous 
education  at  the  imperial  expense.  It  was  intended  that  be  should 
proceed  from  the  school  to  the  £cole  Polytechnique,  in  order  to  be 
educated  for  the  military  service  of  the  empire ;  but  the  fall  of  the 
empire  and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  having  put  an  end  to  this 
design,  he  resolved  to  become  an  'avocat'  and  went  to  Aix  to  study 
jurisprudence.  It  was  at  the  college  of  Aix  that  he  formed  his 
acquaintance  with  M.  Mignet^  then  fdao  a  student  of  law  there,  and 
between  whom  and  M.  Thiers  there  has  ever  since  been  a  close  in- 
timacy both  personal  and  political.  At  Aix  young  Thiers  distinguished 
himself  by  his  vivacity  and  talent,  and  his  fondness  for  historical  and 
economical  studies.  A  curious  story  u  told  illustrative  of  his  clever- 
nesa  while  at  college.  The  authorities  of  the  college  had  offered  a 
priM  for  the  beat  Jloge  on  Vauvenarguee ;  and  Thiers  had  given  in 
an  ^oge  which  was  found  to  be  the  best  At  that  time,  however, 
political  feeling  ran  high  among  the  authorities  of  the  college— some 
being  eager  liberals,  and  others  eager  royalists;  aud,  it  having  trans- 
pired, before  the  opening  of  the  sealed  packets  containing  the  com- 
petitors' names,  that  the  author  of  the  successful  ^loge  was  the 
young  liberal  M.  Thiers,  the  royalist  party  among  the  judges  were 
strong  enough  to  prevent  the  price  being  awarded.  No  priie  was 
given,  and  Sie  same  subject  was  prescribed  for  competition  in  the 
following  year.  That  year  Thiers  again  sent  in  the  identical  ^loge 
which  had  in  his  opinion  been  unfairly  treated  in  the  former  year. 
It  was  pronounced  to  be  second  in  merit,  the  prize  being  awarded  to 
another  eaaay  which  had  been  sent  from  Paris.  It  remained  to  ascer- 
tain who  was  the  author  of  this  piece ;  and  greatly  to  the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  judges,  when  the  sealed  packet  containing  the  name  waa 
opened,  it  was  found  that  the  writer  of  this  ^loge  also  was  M.  Thiers, 
who  had  resorted  to  this  trick,  partly  by  way  of  revenge,  partly  by 
way  of  frolic. 

His  education  having  been  finished,  M.  Thiers  began  practice  as  an 
'avocat,'  but  had  little  success.  He  therefore,  turned  his  attention 
to  literature,  and  removed  to  Paris.  Many  stories  are  told  of  his 
extreme  poverty  at  this  time,  and  of  the  shifts  to  which  he  was  put  ; 
but  these  are  contradicted  by  his  friends,  who  assert  them  to  be  the 
calunmies  of  political  animosity.  At  all  events,  about  the  year  1823, 
M.  Thiers  having  made  the  acquaintance  of  M.  Manuel,  whose  political 
influence  was  then  at  its  highest,  was  by  him  introduced  to  M.  Etienne, 
the  conductor  of  the  '  Constitutionnel,'  and  began  to  contribute  re- 
gularly to  that  journal  on  political  and  other  subjects.  While  thus 
earning  a  moderate  livelihood  as  a  liberal  journalist  under  the 
Restoration,  he  was  privately  engaged  in  authorship  of  a  more  ambi- 
tiouB  kind.  As  early  as  1828  he  had  written  a  sketch  entitled  *  The 
Pyrenees  and  the  South  of  France  during  the  montha  of  November 
and  December  1822,*  of  which  a  translation  appeared  in  English ;  and 
about  the  same  time,  assisted  by  information  on  financial  subjects 
supplied  him  by  M  le  Baron  Louis,  a  great  authority  on  such  matters, 
he  wrote  an  account  of  Law  and  hia  schemes,  wluoh  appeared  in  a 
review.  But  the  work  which  he  had  prescribed  for  hia  leisure  was  a 
'Histoiy  of  the  French  Revolution.'  He  had  diligently  gathered 
documentary  materials ;  and,  in  order  to  inform  himself  on  spedsl 
topics,  he  made  it  his  business  to  become  acquainted  with  survivors 
who  had  acted  special  parts  in  that  great  crisis.  The  first  volume 
appeared  in  1823|  and  the  others  were  successively  published,  till  the 
work  was  completed  in  1830.  At  first  the  work  did  not  attract  much 
attention ;  but  before  it  was  concluded,  it  had  produced  a  powerful 
sensation.  Since  that  time  there  have  been  many  histories  of  the 
French  Revolution;  but,  published  as  the  work  of  M.  Thiers  was 
during  the  Restoration,  the  sympathies  which  it  showed  with  the 
Revolution,  and  the  boldness  with  which  it  endeavoured  to  revive  the 
reputationa  of  the  great  actors  in  that  extraordinaiy  drama,  were 
something  original  in  French  historical  Uteratur&  Even  now,  though 
its  accuracy  has  been  assailed  in  many  points,  and  though  there  are 
many  rival'historiea  of  the  Revolution,  characterised  by  merits  of  a 
different  kind,  the  work,  by  reason  of  its  fullness  of  detail,  and  its 
vivacity  of  style,  retaina  a  high  place  both  in  France  and  in  other 
countries. 

It  was  the  Revolution  of  1880  however  that  brought  M.  Thien  into 
prominence  in  the  active  poliUcs  of  France.  M.  Cormenin,  one  of  his 
bitterest  critics,  thus  sarcastically  sums  up  the  tenor  of  the  life  of  M. 
Thiers  prior  to  this  epoch,  in  one  of  Ids  well-known  sketches  published 
under  the  name  of  Timon.  *'  Bom  poor,  he  required  fortune;  bom 
obscure,  he  required  a  name;  an  unsucoesBful  'avooat*  he  became  a 
*lit^rrateur,'  and  threw  himself  into  the  liberal  party  rather  from 
neoeasity  than  from  conviction."  At  the  Revolution  of  1880,  he  con- 
tinues, M.  Thiers  was  nothing,  "  neither  elector  nor  eligible^  neither 
deputy  nor  minister,  nor  even  academician:"  and  but  for  tiiis  event, 
he  f»n  "  ^^  would  have  grown  old  in  the  esteem  of  a  literaiy  clique.' 


Theae  are  the  expressions  of  a  satirist,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of 
many  other  men  who  have  been  eminent  in  France  since  1880.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Thiers  contributed  powerfully  to  the  preparation 
for  the  Revolution.  Both  in  consequence  of  his  history  and  of  his 
writings  as  a  journalist  he  was  already  recognised  aome  time  before  the 
Revolution  as  one  of  the  most  active  men  of  the  revolutionaiy  party 
among  the  French  liberals,  as  distinct  from  the  '  doctrinaire'  party,  of 
which  the  Due  de  Broglie,  M.  de  Remusat,  Duvergie  de  Hausanne,  and 
GuiEot  were  the  heads.  He  was  on  intimate  terma  with  lAfitte, 
Manuel,  Beranger,  and  Armand  Carrell ;  and  when  the  last  of  these 
projected  the  famoua  journal  called  the  '  National,'  as  an  organ  of  the 
more  revolutionary  form  of  liberalism,  he  associated  Thiers  and 
Mignet  with  himself  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  it  on.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  three  should  be  Editors  in  turn,  each  for  a  year ;  and  Thiers 
was  chosen  editor  for  the  firs'-  year.  The  first  number  appeared  on 
the  1st  of  January  1830,  and  no  journal  did  more  to  damage  ihe  cause 
of  Bourbon  legitimacy  during  the  first  half  of  that  year.  The  main 
idea  of  the  journal  under  the  management  of  Thiers,  aay  the  French 
writers,  was  "  guerre  k  la  royaut^,  mais  guerre  legale,  guerre  oonsti- 
tutionelle,  guerre  au  nom  de  la  cbarte."  In  other  words,  the  opinions 
of  M.  Thiers  were  not  those  of  the  Republic ;  and  what  he  wanted  was 
something  in  France  that  should  be  tantamount  to  the  Revolution  of 
1688  in  England — Le.,  that  should  secure  constitutional  sovereignty 
with  a  change  of  person.  The  natural  issue  of  such  views  was 
Orleanism;  and,  accordingly,  after  the  three  days  of  July  (during 
which  the  office  of  the  '  National '  was  the  headquarters  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  government,  though  M.  Thiers  was  afterwarda  accused  of 
having  consulted  his  personsl  safety  when  affairs  were  at  the  worst  by 
withdrawing  from  the  immediate  scene  of  danger),  M.  Thiera  had  an 
important  share  with  Lafitte  and  others  in  the  arrangements  which 
brought  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne.  This  solution  exactly  answered 
his  views,  which  were  as  adverse  to  a  pure  Republic  as  to  legitinoacy ; 
he  prepared  the  public  mind  for  it  by  placarda  and  the  like;  and 
it  waa  he  who  undertook  the  mission  to  NeuiUy  to  invite  Louis 
Philippe  to  assume  the  government. 

M.  Thiers  waa,  of  course,  a  prominent  man  in  the  new  system  of 
things  which  he  had  helped  to  bring  about  He  first  held  an  office 
in  the  Finance  ministry  under  his  old  patron  M.  le  Baron  Louis,  and 
showed  such  talent  in  the  office  that,  when  this  first  cabinet  of  Louis- 
Philippe  resigned  in  November  1880,  the  minister  recommended 
Thiers  ss  his  successor.  M.  Thiers  prud«^ntly  declined  so  sudden  a 
promotion,  and  contented  himself  with  an  under-secretaryship  in  the 
Lafitte  ministry,  which  lasted  from  November  1830  till  March  1831. 
In  this  ministry  he  still  made  financial  admimstratioo  his  speciality ; 
while  as  deputy  for  Aix  he  began  his  career  as  a  parliamentary  orator. 
At  first  his  attempts  in  this  latter  character  were  not  very  successful, 
his  extremely  diminutive,  and  even  odd  and  mean  appearance  operating 
to  his  prejudice  in  the  tribune;  but  very  soon  he  aoquix«d  that 
wonderful  volubility  and  that  power  of  easy,  familiar,  anecdotic  and 
amusing,  and  yet  bold  and  indsive  rhetoric  which  have  characterised 
his  oratory  since,  and  which  contrast  so  markedly  with  the  graver  and 
more  earnest  eloquence  of  Guizot.  On  the  accession  of  the  Casimir 
Perier  ministry  in  March  1831,  M.  Thiers  went  out  of  office,  and  had 
even  to  contest  the  election  at  Aix  with  an  adherent  of  the  ministry ; 
but  very  soon  he  deeerted  the  opposition  and  astounded  the  Chamber 
by  a  speech  sgainat  ita  policy.  The  consequence  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  commission  on  the  budget^ 
in  whose  name  he  presented  the  report ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  lost  his  popularity,  and  waa  assailed  everywhere  as  a  traitor  to 
liberalism  and  a  mere  political  charlatan.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
visited  Italy  on  a  political  mission,  and  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
a  history  of  Florenc&  On  the  accesaion  of  the  Soult  ministry  in 
October  1882  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  M.  Thiers  was  placed  to 
his  mind:  at  last  however  he  was  fixed  in  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior,  M.  Quiaot  being  appointed  Miniater  of  Publie  Instruction, 
and  M.  le  Due  de  Broglie  being  alao  in  the  cabinet  As  Minister  of 
the  Interior  M.  Thiers  planned  and  executed  the  arrest  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berry.  On  the  subdivision  of  the  Mioistiy  of  the  Interior  he  chcoe 
the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Public  Works;  and  it  was  while  hold- 
ing this  office  that  he  declared  himself  in  various  important  questions 
affecting  the  internal  politics  of  France.  His  interest  io  the  railway 
system  and  in  the  queation  of  tariff  reform  led  him  to  visit  England ; 
and  the  result  was  that  though  he  advocated  a  political  alliance  with 
England,  he  deprecated  a  commercial  alliance,  and  declared  in  favour 
of  a  Protectionist  policy.  "As  for  freedom  of  oommerce,"  saya  one 
of  lus  biographers,  "M.  Thien  had  little  faith  in  the  theoriea  of  the 
cosmopolite  dreamers."  He  also  favoured  all  measures  tending  to  cen- 
tralisation in  fVance.  ''M.  Thiers,"  aays  the  same  biographer,  *' loves 
to  dte  those  two  acta  of  his  life  whidi  he  regards  as  great  aervicea 
rendered  to  hia  oountiy— his  having  saved  the  nationsd  industry  by 
maintaining  the  protective  system,  and  the  French  unity  by  centralir 
sation."  In  general  politica  the  part  taken  by  M.  Thiers  was  such 
that  he  was  no  longer  regarded  aa  a  popular  liberal,  but  rather  as  • 
decided  Orleanist  and  therefore  Conaervative,  His  hostility  to  political 
associations  increased  his  unpopularity  with  the  Republican  or  ad- 
vanced libwal  party.  In  short,  Thiers  had  made  up  his  mind  to  live 
and  die  as  a  minister  of  Louia-Philippe.  This  position  he  retained 
after  the  re-construotion  of  the  Soult  ministry  in  April  183i.    He 
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then  resumed  the  Hinutry  of  the  Interior,  in  whieh  capacity  he  had 
to  direct  measures  for  the  suppression  of  tiie  Lyon  insurrection.  He 
retained  the  same  ministry,  under  Marshal  Qerard  and  M.  le  Duo 
de  Broglie  till  February  1836 ;  and  he  was  at  the  side  of  Marshal 
Mortier  when  that  general  lost  his  life  by  the  explosion  of  Fieschfs 
infernal  machine  (July  28,  1835).  At  length,  on  the  dissolution  of 
the  Broglie  ministry,  Thiers  attained  the  highest  political  position  to 
whieh  he  could  aspire,  in  being  named  by  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
presidency  of  the  counoil  and  the  ministry  for  Foreign  Affiiirs  (Feb. 
22,  1886).  He  remaioed  at  the  head  of  the  government  till  August 
1836,  when  a  difference  with  the  king  on  Spanish  affnirs  obliged  him 
to  resign.  He  was  again  chief  minister  in  1810,  and  then  showed 
himself  rather  against  the  English  alliance  and  eager  for  a  war-polioy 
which  would  gratify  the  military  passions  of  France ;  but  Guizot  at 
length  succeeded  in  adapting  himself  to  the  tastes  and  wishes  of  Louis- 
PhUippe^  and  during  the  last  years  of  this  king's  reign,  the  Thiers 
party  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the  opposition— in  its  own  opinion, 
the  most  powerful  element,  though  not  in  reality  such.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  M.  Thiers,  relieved  from  official  duty,  returned  to  author- 
ship and  produced,  in  continuation  of  his  former  work,  his  well-known 
'  History  of  the  Consulate  and  the  Empire '  (1845).  While  the  literary 
merits  of  this  work  are  acknowledged,  its  accuracy  has  been  impeached 
on  various  hands. 

The  revolution  of  1848,  proving  sa  it  did  that  there  were  deeper 
forces  at  work  in  France  than  were  represented  by  the  alternative  of  a 
Thiers  ministry  or  a  Quizot  ministry,  seems  to  have  terminated  the 
political  existence  of  M.  Thiers  as  well  as  that  of  his  rival  During 
the  Revolution,  indeed,  Thiers  was  for  a  moment  seen  exerting  himself 
as  the  man  to  whom  it  fell  of  right  to  be  called  in  when  Guizot  had 
disappeared;  but  he  was  immediately  swept  away  along  with  the 
Orleanism  which  he  represented,  and  the  Republicans  had  the  use  of 
the  victory  which  the  people  had  gained.  While  the  republic  lasted, 
Thiers,  so  far  as  his  influence  was  openly  exerted  at  all,  appeared 
chiefly  as  the  opponent  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  Republic  generally.  He  spoke  against  the  "  right  to  labour " 
and  the  "  ateliers  nationaox  "  in  the  National  Assembly  (of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  he  was  a  member) ;  and  he 
wrote  at  the  same  Ume  his  treatises  'Du  Droit  de  Propridtd"  (1848) 
and  'Du  Communisme'  (1849)  by  way  of  answer  to  the  theories  of 
the  Socialists.  His  real  political  aim  at  this  time  was  doubtless  the 
restoration  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  in  some  form  or  other;  and,  it  was 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  this  aim  that  in  1861,  during  the 
Presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon,  he  visited  the  exiled  Orleans  family  in 
England.  The  coup  d'dtat  came  to  destroy  all  Orleanist  schemes  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Republicans  and  the  Legitimbts ;  and  M.  Thiers 
found  himself  an  exile  for  a  time.  He  resided  first  in  Brussels ;  and 
was  afterwards  again  in  London.  He  now  resides  in  Paris,  acquiescing 
in  the  Empire  like  so  many  others  once  prominent  in  active  FVenoh 
politics,  but  not  reconciled  to  it  so  as  either  to  be  offered  or  to  accept 
employment  under  it  He  is  understood  to  be  engaged  in  literary 
labour,  like  his  old  rival  Quiaot;  for  whom  however  now  that  the  lives 
of  both  are  seen  in  retrospect^  men  in  general  seem  to  entertain  on 
the  whole  a  far  higher  degree  of  respect  than  they  accord  to  the 
nimble  and  volatile  Thiers.  Want  of  earnest  principle  is  a  common 
charge  against  politicians ;  but  against  no  politician  of  modem  times  has 
the  chaiige  been  so  incessantly  repeated  both  by  French  and  by  foreign 
writers  as  against  M.  Thieris ;  and  among  numerous  French  sketches 
of  his  life  and  character  there  are  few  friendly  in  spirit.    [Sec  Supp.] 

THIERSCH,  FRIEDRICH-WILHELM,  privy  counsellor  and 
professor  of  ancient  literature  in  the  University  of  Miiniob,  was 
bom  on  June  17,  1784,  at  Kirschcheidungen  near  Freiburg,  in  the 
Qrand  Duchy  of  Baden.  After  being  prepared  at  school  he  was  sent 
to  the  college  at  Naumberg.  He  then  went  to  the  University  of 
LeipaiG  in  1804,  where  he  studied  theology  and  philosophy,  which  last 
became  his  favourite  pursuit.  In  1807  be  removed  to  Gottingen, 
atudied  under  Heyne,  and  received  a  degree  in  1808  after  delivering 
an  essay,  *  Specimen  editionis  Symposii  Platonic'  and  was  appointed  a 
teacher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  that  town.  The  remarkable  talent  for 
instruction  which  he  here  displayed  occasioned  his  being  appointed 
professor  in  the  newly-established  Gymnasium  at  Munich,  where  he 
became,  by  his  active  exertions,  the  great  promoter  of  philological 
studies  in  Bavaria.  The  appointment  however  of  a  foreigner  as  he 
was  then  considered,  caused  much  diilike  among  many,  and  the  oppo* 
aition  was  carried  on  with  extreme  virulence^  while  a  paper  which  he 
published  in  1810  on  the  recognised  difference  between  North  and 
South  Germany,  increased  it  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  asserted  his 
life  was  attempted,  and  it  no  doubt  disturbed,  though  it  could  not 
altogether  impede,  his  exertions  Ot  this  contest,  wlSoh  however  he 
lived  down,  Jacobs  has  given  a  trustworthy  account  in  his  '  Persona- 
lien,'  published  in  1840.  Towards  the  end  of  this  unworthy  quarrel  he 
established  a  philological  institute^  which  in  1812  was  united  with 
the  Miinieh  Academy,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  unite  the  talent  of  the 
■cholars,  he  oommenocd  publishing  the  '  Acta  philologorum  monacen- 
sium,'  which  contained  papers  by  seyeral  eminent  men  besides  him- 
Belf,  and  was  continued  from  1811  to  1825,  forming  thxee  volumes 
During  the  war  of  Liberation  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  mUitaiy 
organisation  of  the  students.  In  1818  he  journeyed  to  Paris»  where  he 
fonned  an  intimacy  with  YiBconti;  thence  he  visited  England;  and 


was  then  sent  as  commissiotter  from  Bavaria  to  demand  the  reetitatioii 
of  the  objects  of  art  of  which  it  had  been  despoiled.  He  also,  at  this 
time,  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  re-establishment  and  liberation  of 
Greece,  endeavouring  to  promote  a  scientific  union  with  Germany  by 
means  of  the  Munich  Academy,  and  by  the  constitution  of  an  Ath»> 
nseum  in  which  young  Greeks  might  be  educated.  To  farther  hia 
object  he  visited  Count  Capo  d'Istria  at  Vienna  in  1815,  but  took  no 
part  in  his  political  designs.  At  this  time  all  his  literary  activity  took 
this  direction,  either  in  reference  to  the  language  or  the  antiquities  of 
that  country.  In  1812  he  published  a  Greek  grammar,  particularly 
of  the  Homeric  dialect,  in  which  the  syntax  is  explained  from  ite 
simplest  to  the  most  complicated  forms,  and  which  has  gone  through 
several  editions.  In  1820  he  published  an  edition  of  Pindar's  Odes, 
with  an  introduction,  explanatory  notes,  and  a  German  translation  in 
verse,  a  work  that  was  received  with  great  approbation,  aa  was  also 
that '  Ueber  die  Epochen  des  bildenden  Kunst  unter  den  Grieohen'  (On 
the  Epochs  of  the  Plastic  Art  among  the  Greeks),  between  1816  and 
1825,  in  4  vola,  and  which  has  been  since  reprinted.  To  extend  and 
improve  his  arcbseological  knowledge  he  visited  Italy  in  1822,  and  the 
result  was  given  to  the  world  in  1826  in  hia  'Reisen  nach  Italien,'  in 
which  he  was  assisted  by  Schom,  Gtorhax^d,  and  Klenze.  In  1831  he 
made^  jour  .ey  to  Greece,  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  and  hia 
exertions  had  no  doubt  considerable  influence  in  procuring  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown  of  Greece  on  the  head  of  Otho,  the  son  of  the  king 
of  Bavaria.  On  his  return,  he  published  in  2  vols.,  in  183S,  *  De  T^tat 
sctuel  de  la  Gr^  et  des  moyens  d'arriver  k  sa  restoration,'  a  work 
written  in  French,  of  which  language  he  was  by  no  means  a  complete 
master.  The  first  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Capo  d'Istria,  and  of  his  own  proceedings  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Otho's  election,  both  the  facts  and  the  opinions  propounded 
therein  being  liable  to  considerable  doubt.  In  the  second  volume, 
*  On  the  situation  of  Greece,  and  the  Means  to  be  adopted  to  restore 
it  to  tranquillity,'  the  most  valuable  parts  are  those  in  which  he 
treats  of  the  antiquities,  his  political  schemes  being  very  vague  and 
indefinite. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  become  involved  in  a  fresh  subject  of  con- 
troversy.  He  had  been  commissioned  to  make  an  investigation  of  the 
state  of  the  Gymnasiums  (or  higher  schools)  in  Bavaria,  and  in  1826  he 
published  his  first  not  very  favourable  report  of  them — '  Ueber  ge- 
lehrte  Schulen,  mit  besonderen  Riieksioht  auf  Baiem '  ( On  Classical 
Schools,  particularly  as  to  those  of  Bavaria),  and  which  by  1887  was 
increased  to  three  volumes,  and  to  which  another,  *  Ueber  die  neuesten 
Angriffe  auf  die  Universitiiten'  (On  the  latest  Attacks  on  the  Universi- 
ties), forms  a  necessary  appendix,  for  there  he  warmly  supports  the  old 
classical  studies,  and  he  has  had  a  host  of  antagonists  who  advocate  in 
preference  the  Real  schools.  [The  Real  schools,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state,  are  schools  in  which  the  study  of  the  classics  is  not  made  impera- 
tive, and  to  some  extent  they  resemble  the  proprietary  or  commercial 
schools  of  England,  in  which  what  is  called  a  more  generally  useful 
system  of  instruction  is  pursued.]  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail  this 
controveny,  which  is  not  ended,  though  Thiersch  continues  to  maintain 
his  position.  In  1847  he  rendered  considerable  service  by  repressing, 
by  his  influence  and  advice,  an  outbreak  of  the  ultramontane  party 
among  the  students  of  the  University.  Thiench,  in  addition  to  the 
works  above  mentioned,  has  been  a  frequent  and  viduable  contributor 
to  the  publications  of  the  Munich  Akademie  der  Wissenschafteo,  and 
has  written  and  published  pamphlets  on  some  subjects  of  exciting 
though  temporary  interest;  one^  In  which  he  supported  the  exemption 
of  Protestants  from  the  necessity  of  bowing  the  knee  on  certain  cere- 
monials, is  highly  valued  by  his  fellow-believers.  His  contributions  to 
classical  literature,  hia  activity  in  advocating  the  freedom  of  Greece, 
and  his  strenuous  exertions  for  the  promotion  of  education  of  a  high 
order,  not  only  in  Bavaria  but  throughout  the  whole  of  Germany,  have 
acquired  him  a  high  and  well-deserved  estimation  among  the  wliole  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.    {See  Supplbment.] 

THION  DE  LA  CHAUME,  CLAUDE-ESPRIT,  an  eminent  French 
physician,  was  bom  at  Paris,  January  16, 1750.  His  father,  who  was 
a  bmker,  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  and  destined  him  originally 
for  the  bar,  but  he  himself  preferred  the  study  of  medicine.  He 
commenced  his  studies  at  Paris  with  great  success,  but,  for  some 
unknown  reason,  took  hia  Doctor's  degree  at  RheimSb  In  1773  he  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  military  hospital  at  Monaco  in  Italy, 
which  was  then  occupied  by  a  French  gamson;  and  in  1778  to  that 
at  Ajaocio  in  Corsica.  His  seal  and  tuents  were  rewarded  by  the 
rank  of  chief  i^yaician  to  the  troops  destined  to  lay  sisge  to  Minorca 
and  ahortiy  afterwards  to  Gibialtur.  Here  he  had  to  treat  a  fatal 
epidemic  which  prevailed  among  the  combined  French  and  Spanish 
forces  in  a  typhoid  form,  the  deeoription  of  which  same  disease 
immortalised  tiie  name  of  Pringle  towards  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  This  same  squadron  had  already  put  ashore  and  left  at 
Cadiz  a  gpreat  number  of  Frenchmen  that  had  been  attacked  by  the 
disease,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  September  1782,  it  came  to  the  bay 
of  Algesiras.  Here  tiie  naval  hoapital  could  only  receive  fifty  of  their 
sick,  while  as  many  as  five  hundred  were  in  want  of  admission ;  and 
to  place  these  in  private  houses  was  not  only  a  very  difficult,  but  also 
an  undesirable  proceeding.  In  these  embarrassing  dronmatanoes 
Thion  de  la  Chaume  conceived  the  happy  idea  of  making  the  aick 
encamp  under  tenti  as  soon  as  they  laadedi  on  •rraogemeot  whioh  waa 


